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PREFACE TO THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


It is now more than a quarter of a century since the first edition of the present work was 
published. It was hardly possible for me to ascertain, at that date, that the time of its publication 
was not a very favourable one ; it would, perhaps, have been better to have deferred its appearance for 
a few years, owing to the great advances that were being made, just at that period, in the methods 
of comparative philology. The whole system of estimating the vowel>sounds has since been com- 
pletely reconsidered, and the history of their phonetic values, in particular, is now regarded in a very 
different light. 

The chief writers on philology of that period, notably Curtius, Pick, Schleicher, and Vanidek 
agreed in the view, now known to be erroneous, that the primitive Indogermanic language had but 
three short primary vowels, viz. a , «, and «. This strange theory (for such wc should now consider it) 
arose from the fact that the short primary vowels really were reduced to these three both in Gothic, 
which was justly regarded as being, ttpon the whole^ the most primitive of the Teutonic (or Germanic) 
languages, and in Sanskrit, which was likewise known to possess many characteristics of extreme 
antiquity. But it is now recognized that more than half of the Indogermanic languages retain 
a primitive e, whilst just half of them retain a primitive o \ so that the number of primary short vowels 
was really five, viz. 2, u. The primitive form corresponding to the Gk. -re, L. -que^ Skt. cka^ 
signifying ‘ and,’ must have been ^que^ rather than *qua^ because the Skt. ch is a palatal sound, due to 
the palatal vowel which once followed it In other words, the Skt. cha was once *che. 

The advance due to the following up of this discovery (for it was nothing less) has been very 
considerable. The whole subject has been thoroughly revised, and the results are fully exhibited in 
the Comparative Grammar of the Indogermanic Languages by Karl Brugmann ; as well as in the 
special German, Dutch, and Danish Etymological Dictionaries by Kluge, Franck, and Falk and Torp 
respectively. It is needless to add that the same correct principles have been adopted in the 
New English Dictionary. 

Owing to the large number of corrections which the use of the newer method renders imperative, 
I took the opportunity, in 1901, of printing an entirely new edition of my Concise Etymological 
Dictionary, first issued in i88i}, and partially corrected in four later editions ; the result being that the 
edition of 1901 entirely supersedes all that preceded it. 

The time has now arrived when it has become absolutely necessary, in the same way, to reprint 
my larger Dictionary also. Alterations have now been made, more or less, in almost every article 
except such as are of the simplest character. 

Not only have the methods of comparative philology been greatly improved, but many valuable 
works on special subjects have appeared in recent years, as, for example, those by Kluge, Franck, 
Falk, Prellwitz, Brdal, Walde, Uhlenbeck, Godefroy, Hatzfeld, and others ; not one of these was avail- 
able in 1879-82. Above all, I have been much assisted by the admirable articles in the New English 
Dictionary, from the beginning of A down to Ph. For the latter part of the alphabet, I have mainly 
consulted the Century Dictionary, the editors of which, by the way, of course had access to the second 
edition of the present work. 
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The number of words dealt with has been considerably increased, and (exclusive of cross-references 
and the like) stands approximately thus:— A, 88a; B, 865; C, 1434; ®45 ; E, 575; F, 639; 

G, 518; H, 517; I, 724; J, 145; K. 108; L, 527 ; M, 78a; N, 242; O, 376; P, 1231 ; Q, 104; 
R. 648 ; S, 1555 ; T, 8ai ; U. 92 ; V, 265 ; W, 319 ; X, a ; Y, 45 J «5. The greatest number of 
these begins with S ; after which follow, in order, C, P, A, B, D, T, M, I, R, F, E, L, G, H, O, W, V, 
N, J, K, Q, U, Y, Z, X. Total number, 14,286. 

I beg leave to refer the reader, for further information, to the former Prefaces here reprinted, the 
Brief Notes at p. xviii, the List of Books consulted, and the Key to the General Plan. 

I am under obligation to a large number of correspondents and friends. In particular, I desire to 
mention the names of the Rev. A. L. Mayhew, of Oxford, who gave me so much assistance when 
revising my Concise Dictionary, and of P. Giles, M.A., of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, University 
Reader in Comparative Philology. My second daughter, Clara L. Skeat, has verified nearly all the 
references given in the third edition, and has in many ways rendered me efficient help. 

Cambridge, 30, 1909. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

The present work was undertaken with the intention of furnishing students with materials for 
a more scientific study of linglish etymology than is commonly to be found in previous works upon 
the subject. It is not intended to be always authoritative, nor are the conclusions arrived at to be 
accepted as final. It is rather intended as a guide to future writers, showing them in some cases what 
ought certainly to be accepted, and in other cases, it may be, what to avoid. The idea of it arose out 
of my own wants. I could find no single book containing the facts about a given word which it most 
concerns a student to know, whilst, at the same time, there exist numerous books containing informa- 
tion too important to be omitted. Thus Richardson’s Dictionary is an admirable store-house of 
quotations illustrating such words as arc of no great antiquity in the language, and his selected 
examples arc the more valuable from the fact that he in general adds the exact referenced Todd’s 
Johnson likewise contains numerous well-chosen quotations, but perhaps no greater mistake was ever 
made than that of citing from authors like * Dryden ’ or ‘ Addison ’ at large, without the slightest hint 
as to the whereabouts of the context. But in both of these works the etymology is commonly of the 
poorest description ; and it would probably be difficult to find a worse philologist than Richardson, who 
adopted many suggestions from Horne Tooke without inquiry, and was capable of saying that is 
' perhaps haved^ hov'd^ hod^ past part, of hcafan to heave.’ It is easily ascertained that the AS. for 
heave is hebhan, and that, being a strong verb, its past participle did not originally end in -ed. 

It would be tedious to mention the numerous other books which help to throw such light on the 
history of words as is necessary for the right investigation of their etymology. The great defect of 
most of them is that they do not carry back that history far enough, and are very weak in the highly 
important Middic-English period. But the publications of the Camden Society, of the Early English 

‘ I have verified a large number of these. Where I could not Chaucer are often utterly wrong, the numbers being frequently 
conveniently do so, 1 have added * (R.) ’ in parentheses at the end mispriuted. 
of the reference. I found, to my surprise, that the references to 
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Text Society, and of many other printing clubs, have lately materially advanced our knowledge, and 
have rendered possible such excellent books of reference as are exemplified in Stratmann’s Old 
English Dictionary and in the still more admirable but (as yet) incomplete * Worterbuch ' by Eduard 
Matzner. In particular, the study of phonetics, as applied to Early English pronunciation by Mr. Ellis 
and Mr. Sweet, and carefully carried out by nearly all students of Early English in Germany, has 
almost revolutionized the study of etymology as hitherto pursued in England. We can no longer 
consent to disregard vowel-sounds as if they formed no essential part of the word, which seems to have 
been the old doctrine ; indeed, the idea is by no means yet discarded even by those who ought to 
know better. 

On the other hand, we have, in Eduard Muller’s Etymologischcs Worterbuch der Englischen 
Sprache', an excellent collection of etymologies and cognate words, but without any illustrations 
of the use or history of words, or any indication of the period when they first came into use. We 
have also Webster’s Dictionary, with the etymologies as revised by Dr. Mahn, a very useful and 
comprehensive volume ; but the plan of the work does not allow of much explanation of a purely 
philological character. 

It is many years since a new and comprehensive dictionary was first planned by the Philological 
Society, and we have now good hope that, under the able editorship of Dr. Murray, some portion of 
this great work may ere long see the light. For the illustration of the history of words, this will be 
all-important, and the etymologies will, I believe, be briefly but sufficiently indicated. It was chiefly 
with the hope of assisting in this national work, that, many years ago, I began collecting materials and 
making notes upon points relating to etymology. The result of such work, in a modified form, 
and with very large additions, is here offered to the reader. My object has been to clear the way for 
the improvement of the etymologies by a previous discussion of all the more important words, 
executed on a plan so far differing from that which will be adopted by Dr. Murray as not to interfere 
with his labours, but rather, as far as possible, to assist them. It will, accordingly, be found that 
I have studied brevity by refraining from any detailed account of the changes of meaning of words, 
except where absolutely necessary for purely etymological purposes. The numerous very curious and 
highly interesting examples of words which, especially in later times, took up new meanings will not, 
in general, be found here ; and the definitions of words arc only given in a very brief and bald manner, 
only the more usual senses being indicated. On the other hand, I have sometimes permitted myself 
to indulge in comments, discussions, and even suggestions and speculations, which would be out of 
place in a dictionary of the usual character. Some of these, where the results are right, will, I hope, 
save much future discussion and investigation ; whilst others, where the results prove to be wrong, can 
be avoided and rejected. In one respect I have attempted considerably more than is usually done by 
the writers of works upon English etymology. I have endeavoured, where possible, to trace back 
words to their Aryan roots, by availing myself of the latest works upon comparative philology. In 
doing this, 1 have especially endeavoured to link one word with another, and the reader will And 
a perfect network of cross-references enabling him to collect all the forms of any given word of which 
various forms exist ; so that many of the principal words in the Aryan languages can be thus traced. 
Instead of considering English as an isolated language, as is sometimes actually done, I endeavour, in 
every case, to exhibit its relation to cognate tongues ; and as, by this process, considerable light is 
thrown upon English by Latin and Greek, so also, at the same time, considerable light is thrown upon 
Latin and Greek by Anglo-Saxon and Icelandic. Thus, whilst under the word bite will be found 


^ It is surprising that this book is not better known. If the £. Muller for their guide, they might have doubled their accuracy 
writers of some of the current * Etymological ' Dictionaries had taken and halved their labour. 
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a mention of the cognate Latin findere^ conversely, under the \tord fissure^ is given a cross-reference to 
biie. In both cases, reference is also made to the root BIIID ; and, by referring to this root (no. 240, 
on p. 73«), some further account of it will be found, with further examples of allied words. It is only 
by thus comparing all the Aryan languages together, and by considering them as one harmonious 
whole, that we can get a clear conception of the original forms ; a conception which must precede all 
theory as to how those forms came to be invented *. Another great advantage of the comparative 
method is that, though the present work is nominally one on English etymology, it is equally explicit, 
as far as it has occasion to deal with them, with regard to the related words in other languages ; and 
may be taken as a guide to the etymology of many of the leading words in Latin and Greek, and to 
all the more important words in the various Scandinavian and Teutonic tongues. 

I have chiefly been guided throughout by the results of my own experience. Much use of many 
dictionaries has shown me the exact points where an inquirer is often baffled, and I have especially 
addressed myself to the task of solving difflculties and passing beyond obstacles. Not inconsiderable 
has been the trouble of verifying references. A few examples will put this in a clear light. 

Richardson has numerous references (to take a single case) to the Romaunt of the Rose. He 
probably used some edition in which the lines are not numbered ; at any rate, he never gives an exact 
reference to it. The few references to it in Tyrwhitt*s Glossary and in Stratmann do not help us very 
greatly. To find a particular word in this poem of 7,700 lines is often troublesome ; but, in every case 
where I wanted the quotation, I have found and noted it. I can recall several half-hours spent in this 
particular work. 

Another not very hopeful book in which to find one's place, is the Faerie Queene. References to 
this are usually given to the book and canto, and of these one or other is (in Richardson) occasionally 
incorrect ; in every case, I have added the number of the stanza. 

One very remarkable fact about Richardson's dictionary is that, in many cases, references are 
given only to obscure and late authors, when all the while the word occurs in Shakespeare. By 
keeping Dr. Schmidt’s comprehensive Shakespeare Lexicon “ always open before me, this fault has 
been easily remedied. 

To pass on to matters more purely etymological. I have constantly been troubled with the 
vagueness and inaccuracy of words quoted, in various books, as specimens of Old English or foreign 
languages. The spelling of ‘ Anglo-Saxon ’ in some books is often simply outrageous. Accents are 
put in or left out at pleasure ; impossible combinations of letters are given ; the number of syllables is 
disregarded ; and grammatical terminations have to take their chance. Words taken from Ettmuller 
arc spelt with d and (c ; words taken from Bosworth are spelt with ce and ce ", without any hint that 
the a and (P of the former answer to o’ and in the latter. I do not wish to give examples of these 
things ; they are so abundant that they may easily be found by the curious. In many cases, writers 
of * etymological ’ dictionaries do not trouble to learn even the alphabets of the languages cited from, 
or the most elementary grammatical facts. I have met with supposed Welsh words spelt with a 2/, 
with Swedish words spelt with a-, with Danish infinitives ending in -<?♦, with Icelandic infinitives in 
-rt«, and so on ; the only languages correctly spelt being Latin and Greek, and commonly French 
and German. It is clearly assumed, and probably with safety, that most readers will not detect 
misspellings beyond this limited range. 

• I refrain from discussing theories of language in this work, ’ AV, ; printers often make «e do duty for J suspect that d is 

contenting myself with providing materials for aiding in such seldom provided for. 

diKMsion. 4 Ttnld’s Johnson, s. v. Bo//, has ‘ Sn. Goth. 6 u/m, Dan. 6u/ntr* 

To lave time, I have seldom verifietl Dr. Schmidt's references, 1 Icre Mna is the Swedish infinitive, whilst is the first person 

believing them to be, in general, correct. I have seldom so trusted of the present tense. .Similar jumbles abound, 

nny o/Aer book. 
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But this was not a matter which troubled me long. At a very early stage of my studies, 1 per- 
ceived clearly enough, that the spelling given by some authorities is not necessarily to be taken as 
the true one ; and it was then easy to make allowances for possible errors, and to refer to some book 
with reasonable spellings, such as E. Muller, or Malm’s Webster, or Wedgwood. A little research 
revealed far more curious pieces of information than the citing of words in impossible or mistaken 
spellings. Statements abound which it is difficult to account for except on the supposition that it 
must once have been usual to manufiicture words for the express purpose of deriving others from them. 
To take an example, I open Todd's Johnson at random, and find that under bolster is cited ‘ Gothic 
bolster^ a heap of hay.’ Now the fragments of Gothic that have reached us are very precious but very 
insufficient, and they certainly contain no such word as bolster. Neither is bolster a Gothic spelling. 
Holster is represented in Gothic by hulisir^&o that bolster might, possibly, be bulistr. In any case, as 
the word certainly does not occur, it can only be a pure invention, due to some blunder ; the explana- 
tion ‘ a heap of hay ’ is a happy and graphic touch, regarded in the light of a fiction, but is out of place 
in a work of reference. 

A mistake of this nature would not greatly matter if such instances were rare ; but the extra- 
ordinary part of the matter is that they are extremely common, owing probably to the trust reposed 
by former writers in such etymologists as Skinner and Junius, men who did good work in their day, 
but whose statements require careful verification in this nineteenth century. What Skinner was 
capable of, I have shown in my introduction to the reprint of Ray’s Glossary published for the English 
Dialect Society. It is sufficient to say that the net result is this ; that words cited in etymological 
dictionaries (with very few exceptions) cannot be accepted without verification. Not only do we find 
puzzling misspellings, but we find actual fictions; words arc said to be ‘ Anglo-Saxon * that are not to 
be found in the existing texts ; ‘ Gothic * words arc constructed for the mere purpose of * etymology ; * 
Icelandic words have meanings assigned to them which are incredible or misleading ; and so on 
of the rest. 

Another source of trouble is that, when real words are cited, they are wrongly explained. Thus, 
in Todd’s Johnson, we find a derivation of bond from AS. ‘ bond^ bound,’ Now bond is not strictly 
Anglo-Saxon, but an Early English form, signifying * a band,’ and is not a past participle at all ; the 
AS. for ‘ bound ’ being gebunden. The error is easily traced ; Dr. Bosworth cites * bond^ bound, 
ligatus ’ from Somner’s Dictionary, whence it was also copied into Lye’s Dictionary in the form: ^bond^ 
ligatus, obligatus, bound.' Where Somner found it, is a mystery indeed, as it is absurd on the face of 
it. We should take a man to be a very poor German scholar who imagined that band^ in German, is 
a past participle ; but when the same mistake is made by Somner, we find that it is copied by Lye, 
copied by Bosworth (who, however, marks it as Somner’s), copied into Todd’s Johnson, amplified by 
Richardson into the misleading statement that * bond is the past tense ^ and past participle of the verb 
to bifid* and has doubtless been copied by numerous other writers who have wished to come at their 
etymologies with the least trouble to themselves. It is precisely this continual reproduction of errors 
which«so disgraces many English works, and renders investigation so difficult. 

But when I had grasped the facts that spellings are often false, that words can be invented, 
and that explanations are often wrong, I found that worse remained behind. The science of phi- 
lology is comparatively modem, so that our earlier writers had no means of ascertaining principles 
that are now well established, and, instead of proceeding by rule, had to go blindly by guesswork, thus 
sowing crops of errors which have sprung up and multiplied till it requires very careful investigation 


* Bandit a fonn of the past tense in Middle English, and indeed the sb. bond is itself derived from the * second grade* found in the 
AS. pt. t. band ; but bond is certainly not ' the past participle.' 
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to enable a modern writer to avoid all the pitfalls prepared for him by the false suggestions which he 
meets with at every turn. Many derivations that have been long current and are even generally 
accepted will not be found in this volume, for the plain reason that I have found them to be false; 
I think I may at any rate believe myself to be profoundly versed in most of the old fables of this 
character, and I shall only say, briefly, that the reader need not assume me to be ignorant of them 
because I do not mention them. The most extraordinary fact about comparative philology is that, 
whilst its principles arc well understood by numerous students in Germany and America, they are far 
from being well known in England, so that it is easy to meet even with classical scholars who have 
no notion what ‘ Grimm’s law ’ really means, and who are entirely at a loss to understand why the 
English care has no connexion with the Latin ettra^ nor the English whole with the Greek oAos, nor 
the French charW with the Greek understanding of these things nothing more is 

needed than a knowledge of the relative values of the letters of the English, Latin, and Greek 
alphabets. A knowledge of these alphabets is strangely neglected at our public schools ; whereas 
a few hours carefully devoted to each would save scholars from innumerable blunders, and a boy of 
sixteen who understood them would be far more than a match, in matters of etymology, for a man 
of fifty who did not. In particular, some knowledge of the vowel-sounds is essential. Modem 
philology will, in future, turn more and more upon phonetics ; and the truth now confined to a very 
few will at last become general, that the vowel is commonly the very life, the most essential part of the 
word, and that, just as prc-scicntific etymologists frequently went wrong because they considered the 
consonants as being of small conseciuence and the vowels of none at all, the scientific student of 
the present day may hope to go right, if he considers the consonants as being of great consequence 
and the vowels as all-important. 

The foregf)ing remarks arc, I think, sufficient to .show my rea.sons for undertaking the work, and 
the nature of some of the difficulties which I have endeavoured to encounter or remove. I now 
proceed to .state explicitly what the reader may expect to find. 

Each article begins with a word, the etymology of which is to be sought. When there are one or 
more words 7vi/h the same spelling, a number is added, for the sake of distinction in the case of future 
reference. This is a great convenience when such words are cited in the ‘ List of Aryan Roots ’ and in 
the various indexes at the end of the volume, besides saving trouble in making cross-references. 

After the word comes a brief definition, merely as a mark whereby to identify the word. 

Next follows an exact statement of the actual (or probable) language whence the word is taken, 
with an account of the channel or channels through which it reached us. Thus the word ‘ Canopy ’ is 
marked ‘ (E.— Ital.— L.— Gk.),’ to be read as ‘French, from Italian, from Latin, from Greek;* 
that is to say, the word is ultimately Greek, whence it was borrowed, first by Latin, secondly by 
Italian (from the Latin), thirdly by French (from the Italian), and lastly by English (from French). 
The endeavour to distinguish the exact history of each word in this manner conduces greatly to care 
and attention, and does much to render the etymology correct. I am not aware that any attempt of 
the kind has previously been made, except very partially ; the usual method, of offering a heap of 
more or less related words in one confused jumble, is much to be deprecated, and is often misleading ^ 

After the exact statement of the source, follow a few quotations. These are intended to indicate 
the period at which the word was borrowed, or else the usual Middle- English forms. When the word 
is not a very old one, I have given one or two of the earliest quotations which I have been able to 
find, though I have here preferred quotations from well-known authors to somewhat earlier ones from 


* In Wel>!>ter’!i dictionary, the etymolof^y of campy is well and 
•ufficiently given, but many articles are very confused, 'rhus Course 
is derived from * F. rour-s course, I‘rov. rorv, corsa, Ital. corso, corsa. 


Span, and Port, curso, Lat. cursus,' &c. Here the I.atin form 
should have followed the French. With the Prov., Ital.. .Span., 
and Port, forms we have absolutely nothing to do. 
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more obscure writers. These quotations are intended to exemplify the history of the form of the 
word, and are frequently of great chronological utility j though it is commonly sufficient to indicate 
the period of the world’s first use within half a century. By way of example, I may observe that 
canon is not derived from F. canon^ but appears in King iElfred, and was taken immediately from the 
Latin. I give the reference under Canons to iElfred’s translation of Beda, b. iv. c. 24, adding ‘ Bos- 
worth at the end. This means that I took the reference from Bosworth’s Dictionary, and had not, at 
the moment, the means of verifying the quotation (I now find it is quite correct, occurring on p. 598 
of Smith’s edition, at 1. 13). When no indication of the authority for the quotation is given, it com- 
monly means that I have verified it myself; except in the case of Shakespeare, where I have 
usually trusted to Dr. Schmidt. 

A chief feature of the present work, and one which has entailed enormous labour, is that, when- 
ever I cite old forms or foreign words, from which any given English word is derived or with which it 
is connected, I have actually verified the spellings and significations of these words by help of the 
dictionaries of which a list is given in the ‘ Key to the General Plan ’ immediately preceding the letter 
A. I have done this in order to avoid two common errors ; ( 1 ) that of misspelling the words cited 
and (2) that of misinterpreting them. The exact source or edition whence every word is copied is, 
in every case, precisely indicated, it being understood that, when no author is specified, the word 
is taken from the book mentioned in the ‘Key.’ Thus every statement made may be easily verified, 
and I can assure those who have had no experience in such investigations that this is no small matter. 
I have frequently found that some authors manipulate the meanings of words to suit their own con- 
venience, when not tied down in this manner ; and, not wishing to commit the like mistake, which 
approaches too nearly to dishonesty to be wittingly indulged in, I have endeavoured by this means to 
remove the temptation of being led to swerve from the truth in this particular. Yet it may easily be 
that fancy has sometimes led me astray in places where there is room for some speculation, and 
I must therefore beg the reader, whenever he has any doubts, to verify the statements for himself (as, 
in general, he easily may), and he will then see the nature of the premises from which the conclusions 
have been drawn. In many instances it will be found that the meanings are given, for the sake 
of brevity, less fully than they might have been, and that the arguments for a particular view are often 
far stronger than they are represented to be. 

The materials collected by the Philological Society will doubtless decide many debatable points, 
and will definitely confirm or refute, in many cases, the results here arrived at. It is, perhaps, proper 
to point out that Prench words are more often cited from Cotgrave than in their modern forms. 
Very few good words have been borrowed by us from French at a late period, so that modern French 
is not of much use to an English etymologist. In particular, I have intentionally disregarded the 
modern French accentuation. To derive our word recreation from the F. ricr^ation gives a false 
impression ; for it was certainly borrowed from French before the accents were added. 

In the case of verbs and substantives (or other mutually related words), considerable pains have 
been taken to ascertain and to point out whether the verb has been formed from the substantive, 
or whether, conversely, the substantive is derived from the verb. This often makes a good deal 
of difference to the etymology. Thus, when Richardson derives the adj. full from the verb to fill^ 
he reverses the fact, and shows that he was entirely innocent of any knowledge of the relative value 
of the Anglo-Saxon vowels. Similar mistakes are common even in treating of Greek and Latin. 
Thus, when Richardson says that the Latin laborare is ‘ of uncertain etymolog^y,* he must have meant 
the remark to apply to the sb. labor. The etymology of laborare is obvious, viz. from that substantive. 


» With all this care, mistakes creep in ; see the Errata. But I feel sure that they an not very numerous. 
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The numerous cross-references will enable the student, in many cases, to trace back words to 
the Aryan root, and will frequently lead to additional information. Whenever a word has a * doublet,’ 
i. e. appears in a varying form, a note is made of the fact at the end of the article ; and a complete 
list of these will be found in the Appendix. 

The Appendix contains a list of Prefixes, a general account of Suffixes, a List of Aryan Roots, 
and Lists of Homonyms and Doublets. Besides these, I have attempted to give lists showing the 
Distribution of the Sources of English. As these lists are far more comprehensive than any which 
1 have been able to find in other books, and are subdivided into classes in a much stricter manner than 
has ever yet been attcnii^tcd, I may crave some indulgence for the errors in them. 

From the nature of the work, I have been unable to obtain much assistance in it. The 
mechanical process of preparing the copy for press, and the subsequent revision of proofs, have 
entailed upon me no inconsiderable amount of labour ; and the constant shifting from one language 
to another has required patience and attention. The result is that a few annoying oversights have 
occasionally crept in, due mostly to a brief lack of attention on the part of eye or brain. In again 
going over the whole work for the purpose of making an epitome of it, I have noticed some of 
these errors, and a list of them is given in the Errata. Other errors have been kindly pointed 
out to me, which are also noted in the Addenda ; and I beg leave to thank those who have rendered 
me such good service. I may also remark that letters have reached me which cannot be turned 
to any good account, and it is sometimes surprising that a few correspondents should be so eager 
to manifest their entire ignorance of all philological principles. Such cases are, however, exceptional, 
and 1 am very anxious to receive, and to make use of, all reasonable suggestions. The experience 
gained in writing the first * part ’ of the book, from A — D, proved of much service ; and I believe 
that errors arc fewer near the end than near the beginning. Whereas I was at first inclined to 
trust too much to Brachet’s ICtymological French Dictionary, I now believe that Schelcr is a better 
guide, and that I might have consulted Littrc even more frequently than I have done. Near the 
beginning of the work, I had no copy of Littrc of my own, nor of Palsgrave, nor of some other 
very useful books ; but experience soon showed what books were most necessary to be added to 
my very limited collection. In the study of English etymology, it often happens that instantaneous 
reference to some rather unexpected source is almost an absolute necessity, and it is somewhat 
difficult to make provision for such a call within the space of one small room. This is the real 
reason why some references to what may, to some students, be very familiar works, have been 
taken at second-hand. I have merely made the best use I could of the materials nearest at hand. 
But for this, the work would have been more often interrupted, and time would have been wasted 
which could ill be spared. 

It is al.so proper to state that with many articles I am not satisfied. Those that presented no 
difficulty, and took up but little time, are probably the best and most certain. In very difficult cases, 
my u.sual rule has been not to spend more than three hours over one word. During that time, I made 
the best I could of it, and then let it go I hope it may be understood that my object in making 
this and other similar statements regarding my difficulties is merely to enable the reader to consult the 
book with the greater safety, and to enable him to form his own opinion as to how far it is to be 
trusted. My honest opinion is that those whose philological knowledge is but small may safely 
accept the results here given, since they may else do worse ; whilst advanced students will receive 
them with that caution which so difficult a study soon renders habitual. 

One remark concerning the printing of the book is worth making. It is common for writers to 


P Thii refers to the f'rst preparation of the copy for the first edition. There has been much verification and further research since then.] 
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throw the blame of errors upon the printers, and there is in this a certain amount of truth in some 
instances. But illegible writing should also receive its fair portion of blame ; and it is only just to 
place the fact on record, that 1 have frequently received from the press a first rough proof of a sheet 
of this work, abounding in words taken from a great many languages, in which not a single printers 
error occurred of any kind whatever ; and many others in which the errors were very trivial and 
unimportant, and seldom extended to the actual spelling. 

I am particularly obliged to those who have kindly given me hints or corrections ; Mr. Sweet’s 
account of the word left^ and his correction for the word hless^ have been very acceptable, and I much 
regret that his extremely valuable collection of the earliest English vocabularies and other records is 
not yet published, as it will certainly yield valuable information. I am also indebted for some useful 
hints to Professor Cowell, and to the late Mr. Henry Nicol, whose knowledge of early French 
phonology was almost unrivalled. Also to Dr. Stratmann, and the Rev. A. L. Mayhew, of Oxford, 
for .several corrections ; to Professor Potwin, of Hudson, Ohio ; to Dr. J. N. Grdniand, of Stockholm, 
for some notes upon Swedish ; to Dr. Murray, the Rev. O. W. Tancock, and the Rev. D. Silvan 
Plvans, for various notes ; and to several other correspondents who have kindly taken a practical 
interest in the work. 

In some portions of the Appendix I have received very acceptable assKstancc. The preparation 
of the lists showing the Distribution of Words was entirely the work of others ; I have done little 
more than revise them. P'or the word-lists from A — Literature, I am indebted to Miss Mantle, of 
Girton College ; and for the lists from Litharge — Reduplicate, to A. P. Allsopp, Esq., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The rc.st was prepared by my eldest daughter, who also prepared the numerous 
examples of English words given in the List of Aryan Roots, and the List of Doublets. To Miss F. 
Whitehead I am indebted for the List of Homonyms. 

To ail the above-named and to other well-wishers I express my sincere thanks. 

But I cannot take leave of a work which has closely occupied my time during the past four years 
without expressing the hope that it may prove of service, not only to students of comparative 
philology and of early English, but to all who are interested in the origin, history, and development 
of the noble language which is the common inheritance of all English-speaking peoples. It is to be 
expected that, owing to the increased attention which of late years has been given to the .study of 
languages, many of the conclusions at which I have arrived may require important modification 
or even entire change ; but I nevertheless trust that the use of this volume may tend, on the whole, 
to the suppression of such guesswork as entirely ignores all rule.s. 1 trust that it may, at the same 
time, tend to strengthen the belief that, as in all other studies, true results are only to be obtained by 
reasonable inferences from careful observations, and that the laws which regulate the development 
of language, though frequently complicated by the interference of one word with another, often 
present the most surprising examples of regularity. The speech of man is, in fact, influenced by 
physical laws, or in other words, by the working of divine power. It is therefore possible to pursue the 
study of language in a spirit of reverence similar to that in which we .study what arc called the works 
of nature ; and by aid of that spirit wc may gladly perceive a new meaning in the sublime line of our 
poet Coleridge, that 

‘ Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God.* 


Cambridge, Sepu 29, i88i. 
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In a work which, like the present undertaking, covers so much ground and deals with so many 
languages, it is very difficult to secure complete accuracy ; it can, perhaps, at best be only aimed at. 
Several errors have been detected by myself, and kind friends have pointed out others. New facts are 
continually being brought to light ; for the science of philology is, at this time, still rapidly progressive. 
Fortunately, everything tends in the direction of closer accuracy and greater certainty, and we may 
hope that the number of doubtful points will steadily diminish. 

In particular, I am obliged to Mr. H. Wedgwood for his publication entitled ‘Contested 
h'tymologies in the Dictionary of the Rev. W. W. Skeat; London, Triibncr and Co., 1882.* I have 
carefully read this book, and h«ivc taken from it several useful hints. In reconsidering the etymo- 
logies of the words which he treats, I have, in some cases, adopted his views either wholly or in 
part. In a few instances, he docs not really contest what I have said, but notices something that 
I have left un.said. I'or examjilc, I omitted to state that he was the first penson to point out the 
etymology of waniou ; unfortunately, I did not observe his article on the subject, and had to redis- 
cover the etymology for myself, with the same result. Hence the number of points on which we differ 
is now considerably reduced ; and I think a further reduction might have been made if he could have 
seen his way, in like manner, to adopting views from me. I think that some of the etymologies 
of which he treats cannot fairly be said to be ‘ contested * ; for there are cases in which he is opposed, 
not only to myself, but to every one else. Thus, with regard to the word aiwid, he would have us 
derive the F. vuidc (or empty, from OlIG. wit rather than from the Lat. uiduus ; to which 

I would reply that, in a matter of French etymology, most scholars are quite content to accept the 
etymology given by Liltrc, Schelcr, and Dicz, in a case wherein they are all agreed and see no 
difficulty in the matter ^ 

The List of Errata and Addenda, as given in the first edition, has been almost entirely 
rewritten. Most of the Errata (especially where they arose from misprints) have been corrected in 
the body of the w’ork ; and I am particularly obliged to Mr. C. E. Doblc for several minute cor- 
rections, and for his kindness in closely regarding the accentuation of Greek words. The number 
of Additional Words in the present Addenda is about Hvo hundred^ whereas the list of Additional 
Words in the first edition is little more than fifty, I am much obliged to Mr. Charles Sweet for 
suggesting several useful additions, and especially for sending me some explanations of several 
legal terms, .such as assart, barrator, escrow, essoin, and the like. I think that some of the best 
etymologies in the volume may be found in these additional articles, and I hope the reader will 
kindly remember to consult this supplement, commencing at p. 777, before concluding that he has 
seen all that I have to say upon any word he may be seeking for. Of course this supplement 
remains incomplete ; there are literally no bounds to the English language. 

I also gladly take the opportunity of gratefully acknowledging the assistance of the Rev. A. L. 
Mayhew, who not only sent me a large number of suggestions, but has much assisted me by 
reading the proof-sheets of the Addenda. I also beg leave to thank here the numerous correspon- 
dents who have kindly corrected individual word.s. 


[* liut both solutions ate now rejected. J 
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I have also made some use of the curious book on Folk-Etymology by the Rev. A. S. Palmer, 
which is full of erudition and contains a large number of most useful and exact references. The 
author is not quite sound as to the quantity of the Anglo-Saxon vowels, and has, in some instances, 
attempted to connect words that are really unrelated ; thus, under Hatter^ he connects AS. //aV, 
hot, with Goth, hatis^ hate. In many places I think the plan of his book has led him into multi- 
plying unduly the number of * corruptions ' ; so that caution is needful in consulting the book. 

At the time of writing this, we are anxiously expecting the issue of the first part of Dr. Murray's 
great and comprehensive English Dictionary, founded on the materials collected by the Philological 
Society ; and I suppose it is hardly necessary to add that, if any of my results as to the etymology of 
such words as he has discussed are found not to agree with his, I at once submit to his careful 
induction from better materials and to the results of the assistance his work has received from many 
scholars. I have already had the benefit of some kindly assistance from him, as for example, in the 
case of the words adjust^ admiral, agftail, allay, alloy, almanack, and almond. 

Every day’s experience helps to show how great and how difficult is the task of presenting 
results in a form such as modern scientific criticism will accept. Every slip is a lesson in humility, 
showing how much remains to be learnt. At the same time, I cannot closo these few words of preface 
without hearty thanks to the many students, in many parts of the world, who have cheered me with 
kindly words and have found my endeavours helpful. 


Cambridge, December 21, 1883, 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 

In this Third Edition a few changes have been made in cases where the etymology previously 
given was certainly wrong. More might have been made if the spare time at my disposal had 
sufficed for making a more careful revision of the work. 


Cambridge, November 18, 1897. 
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EITGLISH. Words marked (E.) arc pure English, and form the true basis of the language. They can 
commonly be traced back for about a thousand years, but their true origin is altogether prc-historic and of 
great antiquity. Many of them, such as father^ mother^ &c., have corresponding cognate forms In Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin. Tliese forms are collateral, and the true method of comparison is by placing them side by 
side. Thus father is no more ‘ derived ’ from the Sanskrit pita than the Skt. pita is * derived ' from the 
English father. Both are descended from a common Indo-germanic type, and that is all. Sometimes Sanskrit 
is said to be an ‘ elder sister ’ to English ; the word * elder * would be better omitted. Sanskrit has doubtless 
suffered less change, but even twin sisters are not always precisely alike, and, in the course of many years, one may 
come to look younger than the other. The symbol + is particularly used to call attention to collateral descent, 
as distinct from liorrowing or derivation. English forms belonging to the ‘ Middle-English * period are marked 
‘ME.’ This period extends, roughly speaking, from about 1200 to 1460, both these dates being arbitrarily 
chosen. Middle-English consisted of three dialects. Northern, Midland, and Southern ; the dialect depends 
upon the auth<^ cited. The spellings of the *ME.' words arc usually given in the actual forms found in the 
editions referred to, not always in the theoretical forms as given by Stratmann, though these arc, etymologically, 
more correct. I’hose who possess Stratmann’s Dictionary will do well to consult it. 

Words belonging to English of an earlier date than about 1150 or 1200 are marked ‘AS.’, i. c. Anglo- 
Saxon. Some have asked why they have not been marked as ‘ OE.’, i. c. Oldest English. Against this, 
there are two reasons. The first is, that ‘ OE.* would be read as ‘ Old English,’ and this term has been used 
so vaguely, and has so often been made to include ‘ME.’ as well, that it has ceased to be distinctive, and 
has become comparatively useless. The second and more important reason is that, unfortunately. Oldest English 
and Anglo-Saxon arc not coextensive. 'J’he former consisted, in all probability, of three main dialects, but the 
remains of two of these are very scanty. Of Old Northern, we have little left beyond the Northumbrian 
versions of the Gospels and the glosses in the Durham Ritual: of Old Midland (or Mercian) we possess the Kush- 
worth gloss to St. Matthew’s Gospel, the important ‘ Corpus Glossary,’ and the glosses to the ‘Vespasian Psalter' 
(sec Sweet’s Oldest English Texts) ; but of Old Southern, or, strictly, of the old dialect of Wessex, the remains arc 
fairly abundant, and these are commonly called Anglo-Saxon. It is therefore proper to use ‘ AS.' to denote this 
definite dialect, which, after all, represents only the speech of a particular portion of England. The term is well 
established and may therefore be kept ; else it is not a particularly happy one, since the Wessex dialect was distinct 
from the Northern or Anglian dialect, and ‘ Anglo-Saxon ' must, for philological purposes, be taken to mean Old 
English in wJiich Anglian is not necessarily included. Our modern Eaiglish is mainly Mercian. 

Anglo-.Saxon cannot be properly understood without some knowledge of its phonology, and English etymology 
cannot he fairly made out without some notion of the gradations of the Anglo-Saxon vowel-system. For these 
thing.s, the student must consult Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Reader and the Grammars by Sievers and Wright. Only 
a few brief hints can lx? given here. 

Short vowki.s : a, »•, e, i, o, u, y. 

Long vow'els : <7, Hi , e , i , 0 , ft , y . 

Dii*H i noNus: ea, answering U) Goth. au\ eo, Goth, iu; also (in early MSS.) ie and ie. 

Breakings. 'J'he vowel a comijionly becomes ea when preceded by c, or sc, or when followed by 
l,r, h, succeeded by a consonant, or by .v. Similarly e or i may become eo. The most usual vowel-change is that 
produced by the occurrence of / (which often disappeared afterwards) in the following syllable. This ‘ mutation ’ 
changes the vowels in row (i) below to the corresjmnding vowels in row (2) below'. 

(i) rt, €, u, ea, CO, il, 0, u, ea, co. 

(*) ^ X r, y, te,y, }e,y. 

These two rows should be learnt by heart, as a knowledge of them is required at almost every turn. Note 
that a usually arises from an original Idg. (Indo-germanic) ot or ai', eo from Idg. eu’, and ea from an Idg. ouox au. 
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Modern E. th is represented by AS. ]> or S, used indifferently in the MSS. ; see note to Th (p. 638). 

Strong verbs are of great importance, and originated many derivatives ; these derivatives can be compared 
vith the form of the past tense singular, of the past tense plural, or of the past participle, as well as with that of the 
infinitive mood. It is therefore necessary to ascertain all these leading forms or * gradations.' Ex. : to bind ; 

pt. t. s. hand^ pi. hmdm^ pp. bundm. The sb. hand or bond exhibits the same* grade ’ as the pt. t. s. ; whilst the sb. 
bund-^U exhibits that of the pp. 

Examples of the * principal parts ' of the seven Strong Conjugations are these. 

1. Sdnan^ to shine ; pt. t. scdn, pi. sctnon, pp. scinen. Base sxxi. 

2. Beodan^ to bid; pt. t. biad^ pi. hudm^ pp. bo^» Base bxud = BHEUDH. 

3. BindaUf to bind ; pt. t. band^ pi. bundon\ pp. bunden. Base bend s ^ BHENDH. 

4. Beran, to bear ; pt. t. bar^ pi. bdron ; pp. boren. Base ber ss BHER. 

5. Metan, to mete ; pt. t. nuBi, pi. mdton ; pp. meim. Base met =s ^/MED. 

6. Faran, to fare ; pt. l./or, ^.faron^ pp. farm. Base far = por, from PER. 

7. Feallan^ to fall ; pt. X..feollt i^\.feoUon ; Base fal = ^ SPHAL. 

Strong verbs are often attended by secondary or causal verbs ; other secondary verbs are formed from sub- 
stantives. Many of these ended originally in -jan ; the j of this suffix often disappears, causing gemination of the 

preceding consonant. Thus we have feccan^ to thatch (for *fac-jan) ; biddan^ to pray (for *bed-jan ) ; secgan^ to say 
(for *sag-jan ) ; sellan, to give, sell (for *sal-jan ) ; dyppan^ to dip (for *dup-jan ) ; setian^ to set (for *sai-jan). With 
a few exceptions, these are weak verbs, with pt. t. in -ode, -de (-/f), and pp. in -od, -d (-/). 

Authorities : Grein, Ettmtiller, Somner, Bosworth, Leo, Clark Hall, Sweet, Wright’s Vocabularies, Napier's 
Glosses ; also the grammars by Sievers and Wright, and Mayhew’s Old English Phonology. For many particulars 
concerning the * native element ' in English, see my Principles of English Etymology, Series I. 

OLD LOW GERMAN. Denoted by ‘ OLowG.' This is a term which I have employed for want of 
a better. It is meant to include a not very large class of words, the precise origin of which is wrapped in some 
obscurity. If not precisely English, they come very near it. The chief difficulty about them is that the time 
of their introduction into English is uncertain. Either they belong to Old Friesian, and were introduced by 
the Friesians who came over to England with the Saxons, or to some form of Old Dutch or Old Saxon, and 
may have been introduced from Holland, possibly even in the fourteenth century, when it was not uncommon for 
Flemings to come here; or indeed, directly, from Hamburg and the other Hanseatic towns. Some of them 
may yet be found in Anglo-Saxon. I call them Old Low German because they clearly belong to some Old Low German 
dialect ; and I put them in a class together in order to call attention to them, in the hope that their early history 
may receive further elucidation. 

DUTCH. The introduction into English of Dutch w'ords is somewhat important, yet seems to have received 
but little attention. I am convinced that the influence of Dutch upon English has been much underrated, 
and a closer attention to this question might throw some light even upon English history. I think I may 
take the credit of being the first to point this out with sufficient distinctness. History tells us that our 
relations with the Netherlands have often been rather close. We read of Flemish mercenary soldiers being 
employed by the Normans, and of Flemish settlements in Wales, ‘ where (says old Fabyan, I know not with 
what truth) they remayned a longe whyle, but after, they sprad all Englande ouer.’ We may recall the 
alliance between Edward III and the free towns of Flanders; and the importation by Edward of Flemish 
weavers. The wool used by the cloth-workers of the Low Countries grew on the backs of English sheep ; 
and other close relations between us and our nearly related neighbours grew out of the brewing-trade, the 
invention of printing, and the reformation of religion. Caxton spent thirty years in Flanders (where the first 
English book was printed), and translated the Low German version of Reynard the Fox. Tyndale settled at 
Antwerp to print his New Testament, and was strangled at Vilvorde. But there was a still closer contact in 
the time of Elizabeth. Very instructive is Gascoigne’s poem on the Fruits of War, where he describes his 
experiences in Holland ; and every one knows that Zutphen saw the death of the beloved Sir Philip Sidney. 
As to the introduction of cant words from Holland, see Beaumont and Fletcher's play entitled * The Beggar's 
Bush.’ After Antwerp had been captured by the Duke of Parma, * a third of the merchants and manufacturers 
of the ruined city,' says Mr. Green, ‘ are said to have found a refuge on the banks of the Thames.* Ail this 
cannot but have affected our language, and it ought to be accepted, as tolerably certain, that during the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, particularly the last, several Dutch and Low German words were 
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introduced into England ; and it would be curious to enquire whether, during the same period, several English 
words did not, in like manner, find currency in the Netherlands. The words which I have collected, as being 
presumably Dutch, are deserving of special attention. 

For the pronunciation of Dutch, sec Sweet’s Handbook of Phonetics. It is to be noted that the English 
00 in boor exactly represents the Dutch oe in hoer (the same word). Also, that the Dutch sch is very different 
from the German sound, and is Englished by sc or sk^ as in landscape^ formerly landsktp. The audacity with 
which English has turned the Dutch ui in bruin (brown) into broo-tn is an amazing instance of the influence 
of spelling upon speech. V and z are common, where English has / and s. The symbol ij is used for 
double /, and was formerly written y; it is now pronounced like E. i in ivine. The standard Old Low 
German ih appears as d] thus, whilst ihaich is English, deck is Dutch. 01 appears as ou^ as in oud^ old, 
goud^ gold, houden, to hold. D between two vowels sometimes disappears, as in weer (for *weder), a wether. 
The language abounds with frequentative verbs in ■‘Cren and -elen^ and with diminutive substantives in -je (also 
a suffix which has been substituted for the obsolete diminutive suffix -ken. 

Authorities: Oudemans, Kilian, Hexham, Sewel, Ten Kate, Calisch; dictionary printed by Tauchnitz. 

For some account of the Dutch clement in English, see my Principles of English Etymology, Series I, 
ch. xxiv. 

OLD FBIESIC. Closely allied to Anglo-Saxon; some English words are rather Friesian than Saxon. 

Authorities : Richthofen ; also (for modern North Friesic) Outzen ; (for modern East Friesic) Koolman. 

OLD SAXON. The old dialect of Westphalia, and closely allied to Old Dutch. Authority : Heyne. 

LOW GERMAN. This name is here especially given to an excellent vocabulary of a Low German dialect, 
In the work commonly known as the Bremen WiSrterbuch. Other authorities : Liibben, Berghaus, Wocstc, &c. 

SCANDINAVIAN. By this name I denote the Old Norse, introduced into England by the Danes 
and Northmen who, in the early period of our history, came over to England in great numbers. Often driven 
back, they continually returned, and on many occasions made good their footing and remained here. Their 
language is now best represented by Icelandic, owing to the curious fact that, ever since the first colonisation 
of Iceland by the Northmen about a.d. 874, the language of the settlers has been preserved with but slight 
changes. Hence, Instead of its appearing strange that English words should be borrowed from Icelandic, 
it must be remembered that this name represents, for philological purposes, the language of those Northmen, 
who, settling in England, became ancestors of some of the very best men amongst us; and as they settled 
chiefly in Northumbria and East Anglia, parts of England not strictly represented by Anglo-Saxon, ‘ Icelandic ’ 
or * Old Norse ’ (as it is also called) has come to be. it may almost be said, English of the English. In 

some cases, I derive * Scandinavian ’ words from Swedish, Danish, or Norwegian ; but no more is meant 

by this than that the Swedish, Danish, or Norwegian words are the best representatives of the ‘ Old Norse * 
that I could find. The number of words actually borrowed from what (in the modern sense) is strictly Swedish 
or strictly Danish is but small, and they have been duly noted. 

Icelandic. Vowels, as in Anglo-Saxon, are both short and long, the long vowels being here marked 
with a mark of length, as e, &c. To the usual vowels are added d\ and the diphthongs ey, ei ; also x, 
which is written both for x and o’, strictly of different origin ; also ja, jd, jd, ju. Among the consonants are 6, 
the voiced ih (as in E. //iw), and )?, the voiceless th (as in E. /A/>/). D was at one time written both for d and 6. 
I*, ae, and d come at the end of the alphabet. There is now no w. The AS. w and hw appear as v and 
hv. 'I’he most usual vowel-change is that which is c'aused by the occurrence of / (expressed or understood) in 
the following syllable; this changes the vowels in row (i) below' into the corresponding vowels in row (2) below. 

(1) «, r, 0 , u, au^ J, «, yj, ju, 

(2) h y, y, O'f X, X, y, y, y. 

Assimilation is common ; thus dd stands for 6 d, or for Goth, zd (= AS. rd) ; kk, for nk; //, for Ir ox Ip \ 
nn, for np^ nd^ or nr ; //, for <//, ^/, ki, ///, »<//, tp. Initial sk should be particularly noticed, as many E. words 
beginning with sc or sk are of Scand. origin ; the AS. sc being represented by E. sh. Very remarkable is 
the loss of V in initial vr = AS. wr ; the same lo.ss occurring in modern English. Infinitives end in -« or 

verbs in ~ja^ with very few exceptions, are weak, with pp. ending in - 6 , -6r, -/, -/r, &c.; whereas strong 
verbs have the pp. in -inn, 

I subjoin examples of the ‘ principal parts ' of the seven Strong Conjugations. 

I. SkinOf to shine ; pt. t. s. skein, pi. skinu ; pp. skininn. 
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2. Bjbda^ to bid ; pt t. s. baud^ pi. hubu\ pp. boBinn, 

3. Binda, to bind; pt. t. s. ba//[ for *band\ pi. hundu\ pp. bundinn, 

4. Bera, to bear ; pt. t. s. bar^ pi. baru ; pp. borinn, 

5. Aleia, to value [mete out ] ; pt. t. s. ma/, pi. ma/u ; pp. metinn, 

6. Fara^ to fare ; pt. t. s. for^ pi. Joru ; pp. farinn. 

7. Falla^ to fall ; pt. t. ^X.fellu ; Y?,/aUinn. 

Authorities : Cleasby and Vigfusson, Egilsson, Mdbius, Norecn ; also (for Norwegian), Aasen, Ross. 

Bwedish. To the usual vowels add d', which are placed at the end of the alphabet. Diphthongs 
do not occur, except in foreign words. Qo occurs where English has qu. The Old Swedish w (= AS. «;) 
is now r. The Icelandic and AS. initial }) th) is replaced by /, as in Danish, not by </, as in Dutch; 
and our language bears some traces of this peculiarity, as, e.g. in the word hustings (for husihings\ and again 
in the word tight or taut (Icel.////r). 

Assimilation occurs in some words, as in finna (for *findd)t to find, dricka (for *drinka\ to drink; but 
it is less common than in Icelandic. 

Infinitives end in -a; past participles of strong verbs in ~en\ weak verbs make the p. t. in -ade^ -</<?, or 

and the pp. in -</, or 

Authorities : Ihrc (Middle Swedish, also called Suio-Gothic, with explanations in Latin) ; Widegren ; Oman ; 
Bjtirkman; Tauchnitz dictionary; Rietz (Swedish dialects, a valuable book, written in Swedish). 

For some account of the Scandinavian clement in English, sec my Principles of English Etymology, 
Series I, ch. xxiii. 

Danish. To the usual vowels add as and which are placed at the end of the alphabet. The symbol 
d is also written and printed as 0 with a slanting stroke drawm through it; thus /. Qv is used by Ferrall 
where English has qu\ but is replaced by kv in Larsen, and in Aasen’s Norwegian dictionary. V is used 
where English has w. The Icelandic and AS. initial ]> (th) is replaced by /, as in Swedish ; not by d, as in 
Dutch. Assimilation occurs in some words, as in drikke^ to drink, but is still less common than in Swedish. 
Thus the Icel. finna^ Swed. finna^ to find, is finds in Danish. Mand (for *mann\ a man, is a remarkable 
form. We should particularly notice that final /, /, and / sometimes becomes g^ 3 , and v respectively ; 
as in bog, a book, rag-e, to rake, tag-e, to take ; ged, a goat, bid-e^ to bite, grood-e, to weep (Lowland Scotch 
greet) ; reh^ a rope, grib-e, to grip or gripe, knib-e, to nip ; /«», life, kniv, knife, viv, wife. Infinitives end in -<? ; the 
past participles of strong verbs once ended in -en, but these old forms are not common, being replaced by 
later forms in ~et or -/, throughout the active voice. 

Authorities: Ferrall and Repp’s Dictionary; Larsen's Dictionary; Molbech (dialects); Kalkar (Middle 
Danish); Falk and Torp (etymological). 

Norwegian. Closely allied to Danish. 

Authority : Aasen’s Dictionary of Norwegian dialects (written in Danish), with Ross’s supplement. 

GOTHIC. The Gothic alphabet, chiefly borrowed from Greek, has been variously transliterated into 
Roman characters. 1 have followed the system used in my Mceso-Gothic Dictionary, which 1 still prefer. 
It is the same as that used by Massmann, except that I put w for his v, kw for his kif, and hw for his hv, 
thus turning all his z;’s into zr/s, as every true Englishman ought to do. Stamm has the same system as Mass- 
mann, with the addition of for th (needless), and q for kw, which is not pleasant to the eye ; so that he 
writes qap for kwath (i. e. quoth). J corresponds to the E, y. One peculiarity of Gothic must be particularly 
noted. As the alphabet was partly imitated from Greek, its author used gg and gk (like Gk. yy, y*) to repre- 
sent ng and nk ; as in tuggo^ tongue, drigkan, to drink. The Gothic vowel-system is particularly simple and 
clear, and deserving of special attention, as being the best standard with which to compare the vowel-systems 
of other Teutonic languages. The primary vowels are a, f, u, always short, and b, always long. Original 
Germanic t usually appears as i (or as ai before r, A, hw), and Germanic d sls u (or as au before r, h) ; thus 
AS. etan, to eat, is Goth, itan ; AS. beran, to bear, is Goth, bairan ; AS. geoe, a yoke, is Goth, juk ; and AS. 
word, a word, is Goth, waurd. The diphthongs are ai, au, ei, and iu', the two former being distinguished, 
theoretically, into ai and di, au and au. 

1 subjoin examples of the ‘principal parts* of the seven Strong Conjugations. 

1. Skeinan, to shine; pt. t. s. skain, pi. (i p.) skinum ; pp. skinans. 

2. Biudan, to bid ; pt. t. s. bauth, pi. budum ; pp. budans. 
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3. Bindan, to bind ; pt. t. s. hand^ pi. hundum ; pp. bundans. 

4. Bairarit to bear ; pt. t. s. bar^ pi. berum ; pp. bauram. 

Miian, to mete ; pt. t. s. matt pl* metum ; pp. mitans, 

6, Far ant to fare ; pt. t. s./or, ^\. Jorum ; far am. 

7. IlaldaHt to hold ; pt. t. s. haihaldt pl. haihaldum ; pp. haldans. 

OLD HIGH OEBMAN. Some remarks upon Old High German are given in the next paragraph 
(concerning Gtorman), but I shall here subjoin, for comparison, examples of the * principal parts ' of the OHG. 
Strong Verbs. 

1 . ScinaUt to shine ; pt. t. s. sceiut pl. scinun ; pp. gtscinan. 

2. Bioiaut to bid, offer ; pt. t. s. bot, pl. buiun \ pp. gibotan, 

3. Bintaut to bind ; pt. t. s. hanlt pl. huniun ; pp. gibuntan. 

4. Beran, to bear ; pt. t. s. bar, pl. barun ; pp. giboran. 

5. MczzaUt to mete ; pt. t. s. maZy pl. mazun ; pp. gimezzan. 

6. FaraUt to go ; pt. t. z./uory \t\.fuorun ; pp. gifaran. 

7. Fallany to fall ; pt. t. z. fialtiA.Jiallun; ^p.gtjallan. 

If we now compare all the examples of the vowel-gradations as exhibited in the principal parts of the strong 
verbs, as seen in Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Gothic, and Old High German, respectively, it becomes easy to 
comjnle a list of the comparative values of their vowels and diphthongs. In the following table, the first 
column exhibits the (theoretical) values of the original Teutonic vowels, the second column the Gothic, and 
so on. Lines i, 2, 3 are due to the first conjugation, by omitting the gradation of the pt. t. plural ; lines 
4, 5, 6 are similarly due to the second conjugation; lines 7, 8, 9 to the third \ 10, ii, 12, to the fourth \ 
13, 14, to the first two grades of the fifth \ and 15, 16, to the first two grades of the sixth. Line 17 is due 
to comparing the past tense plurals in conjugations 4 and 5. Line 18 depends upon such instances as that 
of the AS. blawany to bloom as a flower, in which the b is an original Indo-germanic long vowel, as shown by 
the cognate Latin fidrerct to flourish. 


TaBLB or THE USUAL EQUIVALENCE OK VoWEL-SoUNDS. 



'rEUT. 

Goi H. 

ICKL. 

OHG. 

AS. 

(jK. 

Lat. 

Inc. 

1. 

(lil)I 

ei 

I 

I 

I 

ti 

T 

EI 

2. 

Al 

ai 

ei 

ei 

a 

01 

cc, n, i 

01 

3- 

1 

* 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

I 

4- 

EU 

iu 


io 

eo 

tv 

u 

EU 

5- 

AU 

au 

au 

6 

ea 

ov 

au, 6 

OU 

6. 

0 (U) 

u, au 

0 

0 

o(u) 

V 

u 

U 

7 . 

(KN), IN 

in 

ill 

in 

in 

tv 

cn, in 

EN 

8. 

AN 

an 

*an 

an 

an 

ov 

on 

ON 

9- 

UN 

un 

im 

un 

un 

ov, a 

en 

*? 

TO. 

ER 

air 

er 

er 

er (eor) 

'P 

er 

ER 

11. 

AR 

ar 

ar 

ar 

x*r (ear) 

op 

or 

OR 

I 2. 

OR (UR) 

aur 

or 

or 

or (ur) 

apy pa 

or 

r 

J3- 

E 

i 

c 

e 

e 

t 

e 

E 

14- 

A 

a 

a 

a 

£C, a 

0 

o(u) 

0 

* 5 - 

A 

a 

a 

a 

a (ae, ea) 

a 

a 

A 

16. 

0 

0 

0 

uo 

6 

a, tf 

a 

A 

17 - 


e 

a 

a 

£ 


c 

E 

18. 

0 

0 

d 

uo 

d 

at 

d 

0 
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It will be noticed that Greek and Latin equivalents are given in the above scheme. Corresponding to the 
* gradations' in the six Teutonic conjugations of strong verbs we may note similar examples in Greek; viz. as 
follows. 

1. frridai; perf. t. fTff-iroida ; 2 aorist c-irt^oi/. 

2. ff-Xcuo-ojuat ; perf. t. 2 aorist ^-Xvdov. 

3. Ttv&f future tense ; rdvor, sb. ; perf. pass, r^a/uu. 

4. ftipKo/MM ; perf. t. hirHopKa ; 2 aorist t-HpoKop. 

5. viropm ; iror^, sb. Cf. L. sequiy v., socius^ sb. 

6. ay« ; whence orpar^tiydsf sb. Cf. L. ; whence ambages^ sb. 

It is interesting to note that the £. words ear, hear, berry, are the same as Goth, ausb, hausjan, hast, showing 
that in such words the £. r is due to original j. 

Authorities for Gothic : Gabelentz and L5be, Diefenbach, Schulze, Massmann, Stamm, Uhlenbcck. 

For examples of English words cognate with Greek and Latin, see my Primer of Classical and English 
Philology. 

For an account of the phonology of Gothic, see Prof. Wright's Primer of the Gotliic language. 

GERMAN. Properly called High-German, to distinguish it from the other Teutonic dialects, which belong 
to Low-German. This, of all Teutonic languages, is the furthest removed from English, and the one from 
which fewest words arc directly borrowed, though there is a very general popular notion (due to the utter want 
of philological training so common amongst us) that the contrary is the case. A knowledge of German is 
often the sole idea by which an Englishman regulates his ‘derivations' of Teutonic words; and he is better 
pleased if he can find the German equivalent of an English word than by any true account of the same 
word, however clearly expressed. Yet it is well established, by Grimm's law of sound-shifiings, that the German 
and English consonantal systems are very different. Owing to the replacement of the Old High German p by 
the Mod. G. b, and other changes, English and German now approach each other more nearly than Grimm’s 
law suggests ; but we may still observe the following very striking differences in the dental consonants. 

English, d i th. 

German. / z (jj) d. 

These changes are best remembered by help of the words day, tooth, foot, thorn, German tag, zahn,/uss, dorn ; 
and the further comparison of these with the other Teutonic forms is not a little instructive. 


Teutonic type 

DAGOZ 

TANTH 

FOT 

THORNOZ, THORNUZ. 

Anglo-Saxon 

dxg 

tod 

fbt 

porn. 

Old Friesic 

dei 

toth 

fot 

thorn. 

Old Saxon 

dag 

tand 

pt 

thorn. 

Low German 

dag 

tan 

foot 

dorn. 

Dutch 

dag 

tand 

voet 

doom. 

Icelandic 

dag-r 

tonn 

foi-r 

pom. 

Swedish 

dag 

tand 

f>l 

tome. 

Danish 

dag 

tand 

fod 

tjdrn. 

Gothic 

dags 

tunthus 

ptu-s 

thaurnu-s. 

German 

tag 

zahn 

fuss 

dorn. 


The number of words in English that arc borrowed directly from German is quite insignificant, and they 
are nearly all of late introduction. It is more to the purpose to remember that there are, nevertheless, a con> 
siderable number of German words that were borrowed indirectly, viz. through the French. 

Authorities: Schade, Kluge, Fltigel, £. Mtiller. There is a good MHG. Dictionary by Lexer, another 
by Benecke, Mtiller, and Zarncke; and many more. For an account of the phonology, see Prof. Wright's 
Old High German Primer, and his German Grammar. 

FRENCH. The influence of French upon English is too well known to require comment. But the method 
of derivation of French words from Latin or German is often very difiicult, and requires the greatest care. 
There are numerous French w'ords in quite common use, such as aise, ease, trancher, to cut, which have never 
yet been clearly solved; and the solution of many others is highly doubtful. Latin words often undergo the 
most curious transformations, as may be seen by consulting Brachet's or Darmesteter’s or Schwan's Historical 
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Grammar. What are called ‘learned* words, such as mobile^ which is merely a Lalin word with a French 

ending, present no difficulty; but the ‘popular* words in use since the first formation of the language, are 

distinguished by three peculiarities: (i) the continuance of the tonic accent, (a) the suppression of the short 
vowel, (3) the loss of the medial consonant. The last two peculiarities tend to disguise the origin, and require 
much attention. Thus, in the Latin honUdUm, the short vowel t\ near the middle of the word, is suppressed ; 
whence F. boni/, E. bounty. And again, in the Latin ligare^ to bind, the medial consonant standing between 
two vowels, is lost, producing the F. //>r, whence E. liable. 

The result is a great tendeney to compression, of whieh an extraordinary but well-known example is the 
Late Latin xtdiicum^ reduced to edage by the suppression of the short vowel 1, and again to eage^ aage by 

the loss of the medial consonant d\ hence F. dge^ E. age. 

One other peculiarity is too important to be passed over. With rare exceptions, the substantives (as in 
all the Romance languages) are formed from the accusative case of the Latin, so that it is commonly a mere 
absurdity to cite the Latin nominative, when the form of the accusative is absolutely necessary to show how 
the French word arose. On this account, the form of the accusative is usually given, as in the case of caution, 
from L. cautibnem, and in numberless other instances. 

French may be considered as being a wholly unoriginal language, founded on debased Latin ; but it must 
at the same time be remembered that, as history teaches us, a certain part of the language is necessarily of Celtic 
origin, and another part is necessarily Frankish, that is. Old High German. It has also borrowed words freely 
from Old Low German dialects, from Scandinavian (due to the Normans), and in later times, from Italian, 
Spanish, &c., and even from English and many entirely foreign languages. 

Authorities : Cotgrave, Palsgrave, Liltr^, Scheler, Dicz, Hatzfeld, Brachet, Burguy, Roquefort, Bartsch, &c. 
See also my Principles of English Etymology, Scries II; especially chapter vi, for the phonology of Anglo- 
French, and chapters x and xi for the phonology of Central (or Parisian) French. 

OTHER ROMANCE IiANGTJAOES. The other Romance languages, i. e. languages of Latin origin, 
arc Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Provcn9al, Romansch, and Wallachian. English contains words borrowed from 
the first four of these, but there is not much in them that needs special remark. The Italian and Spanish forms 
arc often useful for comparison with (and consequent restoration of) the crushed and abbreviated Old French 
forms. Italian is remarkable for assimilation, as in ammirare (for admirare), to admire, ditto (for dicto), a saying, 
whence E. ditto. Spanish, on the other hand, dislikes assimilation, and carefully avoids double consonants; 
the only consonants that can be doubled arc c, «, r, besides //, which is sounded as E. / followed by_y consonant, 
and is not considered as a double letter. The Spanish fi is sounded as E. n followed hyy consonant, and occurs 
in duetla, Englished as duenna. Spanisli is also remarkable as containing many Arabic (Moorish) words, some 
of which have found their way into English. The Italian infinitives commonly end in -are, -ere, -ire, with 
corresponding past participles in -ato, -uto, -Ho. Spanish infinitives commonly end in -ar, -er, -ir, with corre- 
sponding past participles in -ado, -ido, -ido. In all the Romance languages, substantives are most commonly 
formed, as in French, from the Latin accusative. See further in my Principles of English Etymology, Series II ; 
ch. xiv (on the Italian clement) ; ch. xv (on the Spanish element) ; and ch. xvi (on the Portuguese clement). 

CELTIC. Words of Celtic origin are marked ‘(C.)\ This was formerly a particularly slippery subject 
to deal with, for want of definite information as to its older forms in a conveniently accessible arrangement ; but 
the contribution by Whitley Stokes to the 4th edition of Pick’s Vergleichende Worterbuch is now of great 
assistance, and Maebain’s Etymological Dictionary of Gaelic is also very useful. That English has borrowed 
a few words from Celtic cannot be doubted, but we must take care not to multiply the number of these 
unduly. Again, ‘ Celtic ’ is merely a general term, and in itself means nothing definite, just as ‘ Teutonic ’ and 
‘ Romance ’ are general terms. To prove that a word is Celtic, we must first show that the word is borrowed from 
one of the Celtic languages, as Irish, Gaelic, Welsh, Cornish, or Breton, or that it is of a form which, by the help 
of these languages, can be fairly presumed to have existed in the Celtic of an early period. The chief difficulty 
lies in the fact that Welsh, Irish, Cornish, and Gaelic have all borrowed English words at various periods, and 
Gaelic has certainly also borrowed some words from Scandinavian, as history tells us must have been the case. 
We gain, however, some assistance by comparing all the languages of this class together, and again, by comparing 
them with Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, &c., since the Celtic consonants often agree with these, and at the same time 
differ from Teutonic. Thus the word bard is Celtic, since it only appears in Welsh, Irish, and Gaelic; and 
again, the word down (2), a fortified hill, is Celtic, because it may be compared with the AS. tun, a Celtic (/answer- 
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ing to AS. /. On the other hand, the W. hofio^ to hover, is nothing but the common ME. hoven^ to tarry, to 
hover, which appears to be of native E. origin. The Lectures on Welsh Philology by Prof. Sir John Rhys give a clear 
and satisfactory account of the values of Irish and Welsh letters as compared with other Indo-germanic languages. 

Some Celtic words have come to us through French, for which assistance is commonly to be had from Breton. 
A few words in other Teutonic languages besides English are probably of Celtic origin. 

BT7SSIAN. This language belongs to the Slavonic branch of the Aryan languages, and, though the words 
borrowed from it are very few, it is frequently of assistance in comparative philology, as exhibiting a modem form 
of language allied to the Old Church Slavonic. My principal business here is to explain the system of translitera- 
tion which I have adopted, as it is one which I made out for my own convenience, with the object of avoiding the 
use of diacritical marks. The following is the Russian alphabet, with the Roman letters which I use to represent 
it. It is sufficient to give the small letters only. 

Boaalan Letters : a 6 n r o sic a ii i K .1 u n o n p n t y '!> x a 'i m 

Bomsn Letters : a b v g d e(c) j z i i k I m n o p r s t u f kh ts ch sh 

Bussian Letters : in i. u i, k a K) a e v 

Bomsn Letters : shch * ni (e) ie 6 iu ia ph y 

This transliteration is not the best possible, but it will suffice to enable any one to verify the words cited in this work 

by comparing them with a Russian dictionary. It is necessary to add one or two remarks. 

The symbol i only occurs at the end of a word or syllable, and only when that word or syllable ends in a con- 
sonant ; it is not sounded, but throws a greater stress upon the consonant, much as if it were doubled ; I denote 
it therefore merely by an apostrophe. The sjTnbol i> most commonly occurs at the end of a word or syllable, and 
may be treated, in general, as a mute letter, like the final e in French, a only occurs at the beginning of words, 
and is not common, e may be represented by e at the beginning of a word, or otherwise by /, if necessary, since 

it cannot then be confused with a. It is to be particularly noted that j is to have its French value, not the English ; 

seeing that x. has just the sound of the French j\ it is here so written, n and i are distinguished by the way in which 
they occur ; ie can be written ie, to distinguish it from ie = h. o, which is rare, can be written ph, to distinguish 
it from 4», or/; the sound is all one. By hh, Russ, x, I mean the German guttural ch, which comes very near to 
the sound of the letter; but the combinations /.f, ch, sh, shch are all as in English, m, or ui, somewhat resembles 
the French oui. The combinations ie, iu, ia, are to be read with i as English y, i. e. yea, you, yaa. v, or y, 
pronounced as E. ee, is of slight consequence, being rare. I do not recommend the scheme for general use, 
but only give it as the one which I have used. 

The Russian and Slavonic consonants agree with Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin rather than with Teutonic. The 
same may be said of Lithuanian, which is a very well preserved language, and often of great use in comparative 
philology. The infinitive mood of Russian regular verbs ends in ~a/e, -ia/e, -iete, -He, •ote, -ute, all with final 
mute e ; that of some irregular verbs in -che, or -/i. In Lithuanian, the characteristic suffix of the infinitive is -//. 

The best authority is the Comparative Etymological Dictionary of the Slavonic Languages by F. Miklosich. 

SANSBIBIT. In transliterating Sanskrit words, 1 follow the scheme given in Benfey’s Dictionary, with 
slight modifications. For Ifi I print f, as in Benfcy and Uhlenbeck, instead of i, as in Monier Williams's Grammar. 
There is this advantage about the symbol f, viz. that it reminds the student that this sibilant is due to an original h. 
I also follow Uhlenbeck in printing r (instead of ri, as in Benfey) for ^ ; but retain sh for if, which Uhlenbeck 
denotes by s. I also follow him in writing for 'if (Benfey's h ). He also employs c and ch for Benfey's ch and 
chh ; but I have not adopted these two changes. 

Thus the complete alphabet is represented by a, d, i, 1, u, u, r, r, /, e, ai, 5, au ; gutturals, k, kh, g, gh, h ; 
palatals, ch, chh, J, jh, il ; cerebrals, /, /h, d, dh, (i ; dentals, /, ih, d, dh, n ; labials, p, ph, h, hh, m ; semivowels, 

y, r, I, V ; sibilants, f, sh, s ; aspirate, h. Add the nasal symbol and the final aspirate, h. 

It is sometimes objected that the symbols ch, chh, are rather clumsy, especially w'hen occurring as chchh ; 
but as they are perfectly definite and cannot be mistaken, the mere appearance to the eye cannot much matter. 
Some write c and ch, and consequently cch instead of chchh \ but what is gained in appearance is lost in 

distinctness ; since ^ is certainly our ch, whilst c gives the notion of E. c in can. 

The scientific order in which the letters of the Sanskrit alphabet is arranged should be observed. 

There are a few points about the values of the Sanskrit letters too important to be omitted. The following 
short notes will be found useful. 
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The Skt. r is a sonant, and is perfectly distinct from r. Thus rch^ to shine, is distinct from rich^ to leave. 
Other languages sometimes preserve a better form than Skt. ; thus the •</ AG, to drive, gives Lat. ag-ere, Gk. 3 y-f»v, 
and (by regular change from g to k) Icelandic ak-a ; but the Skt. is aj\ a weakened form in which the g has been 
palatalised. 

The chief difficulty in comparing the values of the consonants in different Indo-germanic languages lies in 
dealing with the guttural sounds. It has been ascertained that there arc actually three distinct sets of gutturals, dis- 
tinguished by difference of treatment in some of the languages belonging to the family. I’hey are called by Brugmann 
the palatals^ the pure velar and the labio-velars ; and by others the palatal^ middle^ and labialised velar gutturals. I dis- 
tinguish the first set by the symbols GH, G, K ; the second, by G(w)ri, G(w), Q ; and the third, by GwH, Gw, Qw. 

It is not a little remarkable that, in Greek, Latin, and Celtic (all of which keep the original ^-sound in the word 
for ‘ hundred,’ as Greek eWni^, L. rm/tm, Welsh can/) the middle gutturals are treated exactly like the palatals ; 
whilst, on the contrary, in Sanskrit, Persian, Lithuanian, and Slavonic (all of which have an .r-sound in the same 
word, as Skt. falam^ Pers. sady Lith. szimtasy Russ, sto) the middle gutturals are treated like the labialised velars. 
Teutonic belongs to the former set, and goes with Greek, Latin, and Celtic. We may roughly characterise the two 
sets as Western and Eastern respectively. 

Dental Series. The easiest scries to deal with is that of the dentals; so it will be taken first. It will 
be noticed that the Germanic languages shift an original DH, D, or T to D, T, and TH respectively. This 
is called ‘ consonantal sound-shifting,’ or simply * sound-shifting ’ ; otherwise known as ‘ Grimm’s Law.’ 

Labial Series. In the same way, the Germanic languages .shift an original BH, B, or P, to B, P, F 
respectively ; by the same Law'. The following table exhibits the re.sults. 


Usual Correspondences of Dental and Labial Sounds. 


Idg. 

Skt. 

Slav. 

Lith. 

Gk. 

Lat. 

Iki.sh. 

Goth. 

AS. 

Teut. 

DH 

dh 

d 

d 

6 

f(d,b) 

d 

d 

d 

1) 

D 

d 

d 

d 

h 

d, 1 

d 

t 

t 

T 

'r 

t 

t 

t 

T 

t 

t, th 

th[dj 

MJJ 

Tll 

BH 

bh 

b 

b 

0 

f,h(b) 

b(m) 

b 

b 

b 

B 

B 

1. 

b 

b 

/3 

b 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

"■ ! 

P 


f|bl 

f 



The Skt. dh answ'ers to Lat. y initially ; the dy b only occur medially. The Irish th is an aspirated /, not the 
E. th. 'Phe AS. p is only a symbol for the sound of M, as in E. thorn. The appearance of L. I for </is remarkable ; 
thus L. lingua represents an older dingtia ; and as L. d corresponds to AS. /, it is cognate with E. tongue. The 
Skt. bh corresponds to L.y or h initially; medially, to b. The Gothic \b] and Gothic and AS. [d] within square 
brackets are due to what is known as ‘ Verncr's Law ’ ; the th became </, and the f became b whenever the vowel 
next preceding these consonants ilid noty according to the original Indo-gcrmanic system of accentuation, bear the 
principal accent of the word. Sec Wright’s Gothic Primer, § 119. 

Guttural Series. The usual correspondence of guttural sounds in the principal Indo-germanic languages is 
here given. It has been explained above that there are three sets of gutturals. Observe the identity of treatment in 
the second and third sets of rows to the left of the dark line, and in the first and second sets to the right of it. 


Ido. 

Skt. 

Slav. 

Lith. 

Gk. 
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Authorities : Benfey, Macdonell, Uhlenbeck, for Sanskrit ; Prellwitz, Vanidek, Liddell and Scott, for Greek ; 
Walde, Brdal, Vani^ek, Lewis and Short, for Latin ; Miklosich, for Slavonic ; and for comparative philology, 
Brugmann, Fick, Stokes-Fick, Uhlenbeck, Kluge, Franck, and others. Cf. Giles, Manual of Comparative 
Philology, and ed., 1901. 

NON-ARYAN LANGUAGES : HEBREW. The Hebrew words in English are not very numerous, 
whilst at the same time they arc tolerably well known, and the corresponding Hebrew words can, in general, 
be easily found. I have therefore contented myself with denoting the alphabet beth^ gimel^ daUth^ &c. by 
b, gt d, hy V, z, kb, /, y, k, /, m, n, s, \ p, is, q, r, sh or s, /. This gives the same symbol for samech and sin, but 
this difficulty is avoided by making a note of the few instances in which samech occurs; in other cases, sin 
is meant. So also with ieth and iau ; unless the contrary is said, iau is meant. This might have been avoided, 
had the words been more numerous, by the use of s and / for samech and ieih. I put kh for cheih, to denote that the 
sound is guttural, not E. ch. I denote ayin by the mark The other letters can be readily understood. The 
vowels are denoted by a, e, i, 0, u, d, e, 7 , 0, u. 

ARABIC. The Arabic alphabet is important, being also used for Persian, Turkish, Hindustani, and 
Malay. But as the letters arc variously transliterated in various works, it seemed to be the simplest plan to use 
the spellings given in Richardson's Arabic and Persian Dictionary (with very slight modifications), or in Marsden’s 
Malay Dictionary; and, in order to prevent any mistake, to give, in every instance, the number 0/ the page 
in Richardson or Marsden, or the number of ihe column in Palmer's Persian Dictionary ; so that, if in any 
instance, it is desired to verify the word cited, it can readily be done. Richardson’s system is rather vague, 
as he uses / to represent and J0 (and also the occasional i) ; also s to represent (j.* and ^ ; also h for 
and * ; z for 3 J ^ for j and e) ; and he denotes ayin by the Arabic character. I have got 

rid of one ambiguity by using q (instead of /) for jp; and for ayin I have put the mark *, as in Palmer’s 
Persian Dictionary. In other cases, the reader can easily tell which /, s, h, or z is meant, if it happens 
to be an iniiial letter (when it is the most important), by observing the number of the page (or column) given 
in the reference to Richardson’s or Palmer's Dictionary. Thus in Richardson’s Dictionary, pp. 349-477 contain 
va»; PP- 960-981 contain Jp; pp. 477-487 contain pp. 795-868 contain pp. 924-948 contain 
pp. 548-588 contain ^ ; pp. 1660-1700 contain \ ; pp. 705-712 contain i ; pp. 764-794 containj ; pp. 949-960 
contain and i)p. 981-984 contain In Palmer’s Dictionary, the same letters are distinguished as t 
(coll. 121-159); / (coll. 408-416); i (coll. 160, 161); s (coll. 331-371); f (coll. 396-405) ; ^ (coll. 191-207); 
h (coll. 692-712); z (coll. 283-287); z (coll. 314-330); z (coll. 405-408); and z (coll. 416-418). Palmer 
gives the complete alphabet in the form a\d, i, &c.J, h,p, t, s,j, ch, h, kh, d, z, r, z, zh, s, sh, s, z. /, z,\ gh,f, k 
[which I have w'rittcn as q'], k, g, /, m, ti, w, h,y. It deserves to be added that Turkish has an additional letter 
sdghir nun, which I denote by «, occurring in the word yesii, which helps to form the E. word janisary. 

In words derived from Hindi, Hindustani, Chinese, &c., I give the page of the dictionary w'here the 
word may be found, or a reference to some authority. See, in particular, the List of Books referred to, at 

p. XXX. 



CANONS FOR ETYMOLOGY 


In the course of the work, I have been led to adopt the following canons, which merely express 
well-known principles, and are nothing new. Still, in the form of definite statements, they are worth giving. 

1. Before attempting an etymology, ascertain the earliest form and use of the word ; and observe chronology. 

2. Observe history and geography; borrowings arc due to actual contact. 

3. Observe phonetic laws, especially those which regulate the mutual relation of consonants in the various 
Indogermanic languages, at the same time comparing the vowel-sounds. 

4. In comparing two words, A and B, belonging to the same language, of which A contains the lesser 
number of syllables, A must be taken to be the more original word, unless we have evidence of contraction 
or other corruption. 

5. In comparing two words, A and B, belonging to the same language and consisting of the same 
number of syllables, the older form can usually be distinguished by observing the sound of the principal vowel. 

6. Strong verbs, in the Teutonic languages, and the so-called ‘ irregular verbs * in Latin, are commonly 
to be considered as primary, other related forms being taken from them. 

7. The whole of a word, and not a portion only, ought to be reasonably accounted for; and, in 
tracing changes of form, any infringement of phonetic law's is to be regarded with suspicion. 

8. Mere re.scmblanccs of form and apparent connexion in sense between languages which have different 
phonetic laws or no necessary connexion are commonly a delusion, and are not to be regarded. 

9. When words in two different languages are more nearly alike than the ordinary phonetic laws w'ould 
allow, there is a strong probability that one language has borrowed the w'ord from the other. Truly cognate 
words ought not to be too much alike. 

10. It is useless to offer an explanation of an English word which w-ill not also explain all the cognate forms. 

These principles, and other similar ones well known to comparative philologists, I have tried to observe. 

Where I have not done so, there is a chance of a mistake. Corrections can only be made by a more strict 
observance of the above canons. 

A few examples will make the matter clearer. 

1. I'he word surloin or sirloin is often said to be derived from the fact that the loin was knighted as 
Sir ].oin by Charles II, or (according to Richardson) by James I. Chronology makes short work of this 
statement ; the word lieing in use long before James I >vas born. It is one of those unscrupulous inventions 
with which English * etymology ’ abounds, and which many people admire because they are ‘ so clever.' The 
number of those who literally prefer a story about a w'ord to a more prosaic account of it, is only too large. 

As to the necessity for ascertaining the oldest form and use of a word, there cannot be two opinions. 
Yet this primary and all-important rule is continually disregarded, and men are found to rush into ' etymologies ’ 
without the slightest attempt at investigation or any knowledge of the history of the language, and think 
nothing of deriving words w’hich exist in Anglo-Saxon from German or Italian. They merely ‘think it 
over,’ and take up with the first fancy that comes to hand, which they expect to be ‘ obvious ’ to others because 
they were themselves incapable of doing better ; which is a poor argument indeed. It would be easy to cite 
some specimens which I have noted, but it is hardly necessary K 1 will rather relate my experience, viz. that 
I have frequently set out to find the etymology of a word without any preconceived ideas about it, and usually found 
that, by the time its earliest use and sense had been fairly traced, the etymology presented itself una.sked. 

2. The history of a nation generally accounts for the constituent parts of its language. When an early 

English word is compared with Hebrew or Coptic, as used to be done in the old editions of Webster’s 
dictionary, history is set at defiance; and it Nvas a good deed to clear the later editions of all such rubbish. 
As to geography, there must always be an intelligible geographical contai:t between races that are supposed 
to have borrowed words from one another ; and this is particularly true of olden times, when travelling 

was less common. Old French did not borrow words from Portugal, nor did Old English borrow words 

from Prussia, much less from Finnish or Esthonian or Coptic, &c., &c. Yet there are people who still 
remain persuaded that Whitsunday is derived, of all tilings, from the German Pjingsten. 

3. Few delusions are more common than the comparison of L. ciira with E. care^ of Gk. oKos with 


* I cite a few of these in iny Principles of English Etymology, Series II, ch. xxv — 'On some False Etymologies.’ 
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£. whole^ and of Gk. charity. 1 dare say I myself believed in these things for many years, 

owing to that utter want of any approach to any philological training, for which England in general has 

long been so remarkable. Yet a very slight (but honest) attempt at undei standing the English, the Latin, 
and the Greek alphabets soon shows these notions to be untenable. The E. care^ AS. cearUy meant 
originally sorrow, which is only a secondary meaning of the Latin word ; it never meant, originally, attention 
or painstaking. But this is not the point at present under consideration. Phonetically, the AS. c and the 
L. r, when used initially, do not correspond ; for where Latin writes c at the beginning of a word, AS. has h, as in 
L. cil-are^ related to AS. hel-an, to hide. Again, the AS. ea^ before r following, stands for original a, cearu, 
answering to an older caru. But the L. curat Old Latin mra, is spelt with a long », originally a diphthong, 
which cannot answer exactly to an original a. It remains that these words both contain the letter r in common, 

which is not denied ; but this is a slight ground for the supposed equivalence of words of which the primary 

senses were different. The fact of the equivalence of L. c to AS. is commonly known as being due 
to Grimm’s law. The popular notions about ‘ Grimm’s law ’ are extremely vague. Many imagine 
that Grimm made the law not many years ago, since which time Latin and Anglo-Saxon have been bound 
to obey it. But the word law is then strangely misapprehended; it is only a law in the sense of an 
observed fact. Latin and Anglo-Saxon were thus differentiated in times preceding the earliest record of the 
latter, and the difference might have been observed in the eighth century if any one had had the wits to 
observe it. When the difference has once been perceived, and all other AS. and Latin equivalent words 
are seen to follow it, we cannot consent to establish an exception to the rule in order to compare a single (supposed) 
pair of words which do not agree in the vowel-sound, and did not originally mean the same thing. 

As to the Gk. Skos, the aspirate (as usual) represents an original s, so that oXoe answers to Skt. sarva-, all, 
L. saluus, safe, unhurt. But the AS. hal (which is the old spelling of whole) has for its initial letter an answering 
to Gk. K. As to the initial letter is x> ^ guttural sound answering to Lat. h or f and it is, in fact, allied 
to L. hortart. But in charity ^ the ch is French, due to a peculiar pronunciation of the Latin r, and the F. chariU is 
of course due to the L. acc. cdritdtem, whence also Ital. carilate or caritht Span, caridad^ all from L. edruSt with 
long a. When we put and earns side by side, we find that the initial letters are different, that the vowels are 
different, and that, just as in the case of cearu and curat the sole resemblance is, that they both contain the letter r 1 
It is not worth while to pursue the subject further. Those who are confirmed in their prejudices and have 
no guide but the car (which they neglect to train), will remain of the same opinion still ; but some beginners 
may perhaps take heed, and if they do, will sec matters in a new light. To all who have acquired any philological 
knowledge, these things are wearisome. 

4. Suppose we take two Latin words such as cdritds and earns. The former has a stem edr-i-tdt- ; the latter 
has a stem edr-o-t which may very easily turn into edr^i-. We are perfectly confident that the adjective came first 
into existence, and that the sb. was made out of it by adding a suffix ; and this we can tell by a glance at the words, 
by the very form of them. It is a rule in all Indogermanic languages that words started from monosyllabic roots or 
bases, and were built up by supplying new suffixes at the end ; and, the greater the number of suffixes, the later the 
formation. When apparent exceptions to this law present themselves, they require especial attention ; but as long 
as the law is followed, it is all in the natural course of things. Simple as this canon seems, it is frequently not 
observed; the consequence being that a word A is said to be derived from B, whereas B is its own offspring. 
The result is a reasoning in a circle, as it is called ; we go round and round, but there is no progress upward and 
backward, which is the direction in which we should travel. Thus Richardson derives chine from ' F. echine/ and 
this from ‘ F. echiner, to chine, divide, or break the back of (Cotgrave), probably from the AS. cinaUt to chine, 
chink, or rive.’ From the absurdity of deriving the * F. echiner ’ from the ' AS. cinan ’ he might have been saved 
at the outset, by remembering that, instead of echine being derived from the verb echiner t it is obvious that echiner t 
to break the back of, is derived from echinet the back, as Cotgrave certainly meant us to understand ; see eschinet 
eschiner in Cotgrave’s Dictionary. Putting eschine and eschiner side by side, the shorter form is the more original. 

5. This canon, requiring us to compare vowel-sounds, is a little more difficult, but it is extremely important. 
In many dictionaries it is utterly neglected, whereas the information to be obtained from vowels is often extremely 
certain ; and few things are more beautifully regular than the occasionally complex, yet often decisive manner in 
which, especially in the Teutonic languages, one vowel-sound is educed from another. The very fact that the 
AS. / is a modification of 0 tells us at once that fedant to feed, is a derivation of fbdt food ; and that to derive food 
from feed is simply impossible. In the same way the vowel e in the verb to set owes its very existence to the 
vowel a in the past tense of the verb to sit ; and so on in countless instances. 

The other canons require no particular comment. 



BOOKS REFERRED TO IN THE DICTIONARY 


The following is a list of the principal books referred to in the Dictionary* with a stateinent, in most instances* 
of the editions which I have actually used. 

The abbreviation ‘E.E.T.S/ signifies the Early English Text Society; and ‘E.D.S., the English Dialect Societ}^. 
The date within square brackets at the end of a notice refers to the probable date of composition of a poem 
or other work ; or to its first appearance in print. 


Aasen ; see Norwegian. 

Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar. Third Edition, 1870. 

Acosta, Joseph d’. The Nntnrall and Morall llistorie of the East 
and West Indies; tr. by E. (i [rimstone] ; London, 1604. 4to. 
Ady, T., Discovery of W’itches. 1661. 

iElfrcd, King, tr. of Boethius, De Consolatione Philosophiae, ed. 
S. Eox, 1864. [ab. 8S0-900.] 

— — tr. of Beda’s Ecclesiastical History, ed. Whelock, 1644. 

tr. of Beda’s Ecclesiastical History, ed. J. Smith, 1722. Aho 

ed. T. Miller, E.E.T..S., i8yo, 1898. 

tr. of Gregory’s Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet ; K.E.T.S., 1871. 

Version ol the history of the world by Orosius ; cd. J. Bosworth, 

Ixsndon, 1859. [ab. 8S0 900.] Ahoed. Sweet, E.E.T.S., 1883. 
Alfred’s Metres; see Grcin. 

A'^lfric, I.ives of Saints; cd. W. W. Skeat; 2 vols. ; K.K.T.S., 18S1- 
1900. 

A^lfric on the Old Testament; sec Grein, Bibliothek der A. Prosa. 
A*Ilfric*s Glossary, pr. in Wright’s Vocabularies; see W^right, T. 

[ab. 975.J Also, in Somner’s Anglo«Saxon Dictionary. 
iElfric’s Grammar; ed. J. Zupitza, Berlin, 1880. [ab. 975.I 
jElfric’s Homilies; cd. Thorpe (AUfric Socic^). [ab. 975.] 
Alexander and Dindimus; cd. .Skeat. E.E.T.S., extra series, 1878. 
[ab. 1350.] 

Alexander, The Wars of; cd. W. W. Skeat. E.E.'r.S., 1886. 
Algonkin. — Ciioq; l2:xir]uc de la langne Algonquinc. Montreal, 
1886. 

Alisaunder, Kyng ; see Weber’s Mctric.nl Romances, [after i soo.") 
Alliterative Poems; ed. Morris; E.E.T.S., 1864; reprinted, 1869. 
[ab. 1360] 

Altenglische Dichtnngen des M.S. Harl. 2253'; ed. Dr. K. Biiddeker. 
Berlin, 1878. 8vu. 

Altenglische Legenden ; ed. Dr. Carl llorstmann. Paderborn, 1875. 
Altmark, dialect of; sec Low German dialects. 

Amadas, Sir ; see Robson. 

Ancren Riwle; ed. Jas. Morton. Camden Soc., 1873. [ab. J230.J 
Anglia; Zeitschrift fiir Englische Philologic; herausg. von R. P. 

Wiilcker. ILnllc a / S. 1878 and following years. 
Anglo-Frenoh. — A Rough List of English Words found in 
Anglo-French ; by the Rev. W, W. Skeat. (Phil. ,Soc. Trans- 
actions, 1883.) Reprinted, with many additions, in Notes on 
Eng. Etymology, by W. W'. Skeat, lyoi ; pp. 353-470. 

Annals of Burton ; pr. in Annales Monastici, ed. Luard (Record 

Series), 1864, pp. 446-453. [1258.] 

Edw. Conf.>-Life of Edward the Confessor, ed. Luard (Record 

Series) , i S58. [ 1 ath century.] 

French Chronicle of I^indon, ed. Aungier (Camden Soc.), 

London, 1844. [ab. 1350.] 

■' ' Geoffrey Gaimar’s Chronicle, cd. T. Wright (Caxton Soc.), 
1850. [ab. 1150.] 

—■ Havelok. — Lai d’Havelok ; pr. in the same vol. as the preceding, 
[lath century.] 

Langtoft's Chronicle, ed. T. WTight (Record Series), a vols. 

London, 1866-8. [ab. 1307.] 

Laws of William I; pr. in Ancient Laws and Institutes of 

England, ed. B. Thorpe ; vol. i. p. 466. 

— Liber Albns, ed. H. T. Riley (Record Scries), 1859. [Before 

Custumarum, pr. in Munimenta Gildhallla', vol. ii ; ed. 
H. T. Riley (Record Series), i860, [i 270 to 1400.] 

St. Nicholas, by Maistre Wace; ed. Delius ; Bunn, 1850. [laih 

century.] 


Angflo-Frenoh. — Philippe de Thaiin, Bestiary and Livre des 
Creatures; pr. in Wright’s Popular Treatises on Science, 1841. 
[i ath century.] , ^ ^ 

Political Songs of England, ed. T. Wright (Camden Soc.), 

London, 1839. 

Royal Wills, ed. J. Nichols; 1780. Sfg Nichols, J. 

Statutes of the Realm, pr. by command of Geo. Ill in 1810. 

First Volume. 

Vie de St. Auban, ed. R. Atkinson ; London, 1R76. 

Year-Books of Edward 1 , ed. A. J. Ilorwood (Record Series). 

Vols. 1 to 3. Dates: vol. i, 1292-3; voL ii, 1302-3; vol. iii, 


1304-.^* 

A much fuller list of A.F. works is given in Notes on Eng. 


Etymology (as above). 

Anglo-Saxon. — Ettmiiller, L., Lexicon Anglo-Saxonicum ; Qued- 
linburg and Leipzig, 1851. See also Bosworth, Grein, Leo, Loth, 
Lye, March, Somner, Sweet, W'right. 

Anglo-Saxon and Early English Psalter ; cd. J. Stevenson. Snrtees 
Soc., 1843-7. a vols. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ; cd. B. Thorpe; 2 vols. 1861. (Rolls Series.) 

ed. C. Plummer and J. Earle. Oxford, 1892-9. a vols, 

Anglo-Saxon Glosses ; see Voc. ; and see O.E. I'exts. 

Anglo-Saxon Gospels. The Gospel of St. Matthew, in Anglo- 
Saxon and Northumbrian Versions, ed. W'. W. Skeat, Cambridge, 


1887.— St. Mark, 1871.— St. Luke, 1874.— St. John, 1878. 

Annual Register ; commenced in 1 758. I.ondon. 8vo. 

Anstcy, C. ; The New Bath Guide. (First ed. in 1766.) 
Antiquarian Repertory; a Miscellany. London, 1775-84. 410. 


4 vols. 

Antnrs of Arthur ; see Robson, [ab. 1 440.] 

Arabic. — A Dictionary, Persian, Arabic, and English. By 
J. Richardson ; new edition, by F. Johnson. London, 1829. 
Arber. — English Reprints, ed. E. Arber ; various dates. 

Arber, 12 ., An English Garner, vols. i to vii ; 1877-1 8H3. 

Arnold’s Chronicle; repiinted from the First Edition, with the 


additions included in the Second. London, 1811. [1 502.] 

Ascham, Roger; Toxophilus, ed. Arber, 1868. [1545.] 

The Scholemaster, ed. Arber, 1870. [1570.] 

Ash, J., Dictionary of the English Language ; 2 vols., 1775. 
Assumption of Mary ; see Horn. 

Atkinson, Rev. J. C., Glossary of the Cleveland Iiialect. London, 
1868. 


Austin, T. ; Two fifteenlh-ccntury Cookery Books (ab. 1430 and 
1450). E.E.'I'.S., 1888. 


Australian English ; A Dictionary of Australasian Words, Phrases, 
and Usages ; by Prof. £. E. Morris. London, 1898. 

A. V. » Authorized Version ; see Bible. 


Avowing of Arthur ; see Robson. 

Awdelay’s FratemityorVagabonds,ed. Vilesand Fumivall; E.E.T.S., 
1869; Harman’s Caveat. [1560-1565.] 

Awntyrs of Arthurc; see Scottish Alliterative Poems, and Three 
Metrical Romances. 


Aycnbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, by Dan Michel of 
Northgate; ed. R. Morris, E.E.T.S., 1866. [1340.] 

Babees Book ; ed. F. J. Fumivall, E.K.’T.S., 1868. [isth cent.] 
Bacon, Lord, Advancement of Learning, ed. W. Aldis Wright; 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1869. [1605.] An early edition by 
G. Wats, Oxford ; 1640, folio. 

Essays; ed. S. W. Singer, London, 1857. Also (including 

Colours of Good and Evil), ei W. Aldis Wright, London, 1871, 
[» 597 -] 
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Bacon, Lord, Life of Henry VII, ed. J. R. Lumby, 1876. [1621.] 

Natural History, or Sylva Sylvamm, Fifth Ftl., 1639. 

Bailey, N., Universal Etymological English Dictionary, Seventh 
Edition, 1735. 

English Dictionary, Vol. ii, Second Edition, 1731. 

Bale, John, Kynge Johan, a Play; Camden Soc., 1838. [ab. 1552.] 
Barbour's Bruce ; ed. W. W. Skeat, E.E.T.S., 1870-1877. [i375*J 
Barclay’s Ship of Fools, ed. Jamieson; Edinburgh, 1874. 2 vols. 

[*509-] 

Bardsley's Surnames. — Our English Surnames, by C. W. Bardsley; 

London, n. d. Third edition, 1884. 

Baret, John, Alvearie or Quadruple Dictionary, London, 1580. 
Baines, R., Workes of, pr. by John Day; see Tyndall. 

Bartsch, K., Chrestomathie Proven9a1e; Klberfeld, 1875. 

Chrestomathie de I'Ancicn Franfais; Leipzig, 1875. 

La Laiigue ct la Litterature Fran9aises . . . pr^ced^s d'nne 

Grammaire de I’Ancicn Fran9ais, par A. Homing. Paris, 1887. 
Basilicon Doron, by King James I; repr. in A Miscellany, ed. H. 
Morley; I.ondon, 1888. [1603.] 

Baique. — Lsrramendi, M. de, Diccionario trilinguc Castellano, 
Bascuence, y I.atin. San Sebastian, 1853. 

Bavarian. — Bayerisches Worterbiich, von J. A. Schmcller, Four 
Parts, Stuttgart, 1827-1837. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Works of; ed. G. Darley. 2 vols. 1859. 
[16^-1616.] 

Beckmann, J., History of Inventions ; tr. by W. Johnston. New ed., 
London, 1846. 2 vols. 

Becon, T., Works; ed. Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. Parker Soc. 1843-4. 

First collected ed. 1 563-4. 

Beda ; see Ailfred. 

De Temporibus Rationum; see Wright, T. 

Be Domes Dscge, ed. J. R. Lumby, E.E.T..S., 1876. 

Bekct, Thomas, Life of; by Robert of Gloucester ; ed. W. II. Black. 

Percy Soc. 1845. [ab. 1300,] 

Benfey ; sec Sanskrit. 

Beowulf; ed. B. Thorpe, Oxford and London, 1855. Ed. Grein, 
1857. Ed. A. J. Wyatt, 1894. 

Berghaus, H. ; see Low German dialects (.Saxon). 

Berners; sec Froissart. 

Beryn, The Tale of, ed. F. J. Fumivall; Chancer Society, 1876. 
Bestiary; see Old English Miscellany, (^ab. 1250-1 300. J 
Beves of Hamtoun, ed. Turnbull, Edinburgh, 1838 (cit^ by .Strat* 
mann.) [ab. 1330-1330 1 ] A/so, ed. Prof. E. Kulbing. E.E.T.S., 
extra series, 1885-6, 1894. 

Bevis. — Dcr Angfonormannische Boeve de Hauintone ; ed. A. 
Slimming. 1 899. 

Bewick, T.; History of Quadruf^s. (First ed., 1790.) 

Bible, J^glish; Authorized Version, 1611. 

Imprinted at London by Jh<in Day, 1551. 

Biblesworth (for Bibbesworth), Walter dc, the treatise of; pr. in 
Wright’s Vocabularies, First Series, pp. 142-174. [ab. 1300.] 
Biblia Sacra Vulgatn.* Editionis. Auctoritate edita. Farisiis, 
1872. 

Birch, W’. dc Gray ; Cartulariiim .Saxonicum (Charters relating to 
Anglo-Saxon History). London, 1885-93. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Black Book of the Admiralty; ed. Sir T. Twiss. Vols. 1-4. 
1871-6. (Rolls Scries.) 

Blaclcstonc's Commentaries (cited in Richardson, and Todd’s John- 
ton). [1764-1768.] 

Blickling Homilies; ed. R. Morris, E.E.T.S., 1874-6. [10th cent] 
Blount’s Law Dictionary. — Nomo-Aefikon ; a l^AW-Dictionary, by 
Tho. Blount. Second Edition. London, 1691 
Blount, T., Glossographia., 1674. 

Body and Soul, the Debate of the ; printed in the Latin Poems of 
Walter Mapes, ed. T. Wright; Camden Soc., London, 1841. 
(See also the reprint in Miitzner’s Altenglische Sprachproben, pp. 
90-103.) [13th century.] 

Boethius, Chaucer’s translation of, ed. R. Morris, E.E.T.S., 1878. 

[ab. 138a] And see iElfred and Chaucer. 

Bohn's J^wndes.--The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Litera- 
ture, by W. T. Lowndes; New Edition, by H. G. Bohn, 1857. 
Boke of St. Albans ; first printed in i486. [Fac-simile reprint, 1 881.] 
Contains a Book on Hawking, a Book on Hunting (by Dame 
Julians Barnes), and a Book on Coat-Armour. 

Book of Quintessence; ed. F. J. Fumivall. E.E.T.S. 1866. 
[1460-70.] 

Borde, Andrew, The Fyist Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge, 
&c. [1547.] A/«o, A Dyetary of Helth. [1542.] Ed. F. J. 
Fumivall, E.E.T.S., extra series, 1870. 

— — Bieviarie of Health. (First ed. 1547.) I 

Boswell, J., Life of Johnson; ed. J. W. Croker, 1876. [1791.] | 


Bosworth and I'oller — An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary based on the 
MS. collections of the late J. Bosworth, D.D.; edited and en- 
larged by T. Northcote Toller, M.A. Oxford, 1882, ftc. 

Boutell’s Heraldry ; ed. S. T. Aveling. London, 1873. 

Boyle, Robert, Works. First ed. 1744; 5 vols. (Cited by 
Richardson.) 

Bozon. — Lex Contes Moralises dc N. Bozon ; ed. Miss L. Tonlmin 
Smith and P. Meyer; Paris, 1889. (Anglo-French.) 

Brachet, A., Etymological French Dictionary, tr. by G. W. Kitchin, 

1873* 

Historical Grammar of the French Language; enlarged by 

P. Toynbee, M.A. Oxford, 1896. 8vo. 

Brand, John, M.A .—Observations on Popular Antiquities. Arranged 
and revised, with additions, by H. Ellis. Republished, in Bohn’s 
Antiquarian Library, post 8vo, 1848. 3 vols. 

Bray. — See French dialects. 

Brazil.— Ilistoria Naturalis Brasilia;; by Piso, Marcgraf, and de 
Laet. Amsterdam, 1648. 

Brazilian. — Cf. Vocabulario Rioplatense razonado, por D. D. 
Granada. Montevideo, 1890. 

Brazilian l^angunge. The; by A. Cavalcanti, Rio Janeiro, 1883. 
Bnial ; sec Latin. 

Bremen Worterbuch. — V ersnch cines bremisch-niedersachsischen W br- 


terbuchs, herausgegeben von der bremischen dentschen Gesellschaft, 
5 vols. Bremen, 1 767. 

Brendc, J., tr. of Quintius Cnrtius, 1561 (cited by Richardson). 
Breton.— Dictionnaire Breton-Fran9ais, par J.F.M.M.A. Le Goni- 
dcc; Angouleme, 1821. 

Breton, Nicholas (15457-1626?); Works, ed. Grosart (Chertsey 
Library), 1877. 

Britten and Holland. — A Dictionary of English Plant-names; by 
J. Britten and R. Holland. E.D.S. 1886. 

Britton ; the French Text, with an E. translation, introduction and 
notes; by F. M. Nichols, M.A. Oxford, 1865. 2 vols. 8vo. 

(Anglo-French.) 

Brockett, J. T,, A Glossary of North Country Words, Third Edition. 
2 vols. Newcastle, 1846. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, Woiks of, ed. S. Wilkin, 4 vols., 1852. (In 
Bohn’s Standard Library.) [1640-1680,] 

Browne, W., Britannia’s Pastorals, see English Poets. [1613-1616.] 
Bruce : sec Barbour. 

Brugmann. — Elements of the Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
Germanic Languages. Vol. i, tr. by Joseph Wright, Ph.D. 
London, 1888. Vols. 2-4, with Index ; tr. by R. S. Conway and 
W. II. D. Rouse. London, 1891-5. 

Brugmann, K. ; Grundriss der verglcichenden Grammatik der indo- 
germanischen Sprachen. Strassburg, 1886-1900. 5 vols. 

Brugmann, K., and B. Delbriick; Grundriss dcr vergleichenden 
Cirammatik dcr indogermanischen Sprachen. Zweite Bearbeitung. 
Vol. 1. Strassburg, 1897. 

Branne, Robert of, Hondlyng Synne; ed. F. J. Fumivall; Rux- 
burgbe Club, 1862. [>303.] 

Buffon’s Natural History abridged. I,.ondon, 1792. a vols. 
Bullein’s Dialogue against the Fever Pestilence; ed. M. and A. H. 

Bulicn. E.E.T.S., extm aeries, 1888. [1578.] 

Bullinger, II., Works; ed. Rev. T. Harding. Parker Soc., 1849- 
52. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Burguy’s Glossaire. — In tome iii. of Grammaire de la Langue D’Oil, 
par G. F. Burguy; ame Edition, lierlin and Paris, 1870. 

Burke, Select Works, ed. E. J. Payne, vol. i, 1876. [1774-1776.] 
Bume, Charlotte S., Shropshire Folk-lore. l.ondon, 1S83. 

Burnet, Bp., History of his own time. I.ondon, 1734-34, folio. 

2 vols. (Several editions. Cited by Richardson.) 

Bums, R., Poems, Songs, and Letters, the Globe Edition, 186S. 
[1786-1796.] 

Burton, Robert, Anatomy of Melancholy (cited in Richardson, and 
Todd’s Johnson). [1621.] 

Burv Wills, ed. S. Tymms, Camden Soc. 1S50. [i5th cent] 

Butler, Jos., Bp. of Durham ; The Analogy of Religion. (Works, 
in 1807.) 

Butler’s Poems (including Hudibras>, ed. Robert Bell. 3 vols. 

London, 1855. [Hudibras, 1663-1678.] 

— — Hudibras ; parts 1 and 3 ; ed. A. Milnes. London, 188 r. 
Byron, Poems, Dramas, 8cc. 8 vols. London : J. Murray, 1853. 
Caedmon, ed. B. Thorpe. Published by the Society of Antiquaries, 
London, 1832. 

Campbell, T., Poetical Works of. A new ed. London, 1853. 
Carey, H., Chrononhotonthologos ; repr. in Burlesque Plays, ed. H. 
Morley. London, 1885. 

Caribbeu.— Dictionnaire Caralbe-Fran9ois ; par le R. P. Raymond 
Breton. Anxerre, 1665. 
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Castle off Loue. An Early Englibh Translation of an Old French 
Poem, by Robert Grosseteste, bp. of Lincoln ; ed. K. F. Wey> 
month. (Published for the Philological Society.) [r,!i70?] 
Catholicon Anglicum; ed. S. J. Heritage; RE.T.S. 1881. 

G. , Life of Thomas Wolsey, Catdiiial ; ed. F. S. Ellis. 
London, 1893 (Kelmscott Press). Written in 1557. 

Caxton, W., tr. of Reynard the Fox, ed. Ar)>cr, 1878. [1481.] 
Caxton’s RIanchardyn and Eglantine; ed. Dr. Leon Kellner. 
E.E.T.S., extra series. 1890. [ab. 1489.] 

Dictes and Sayengis of Philosophirs, by Lord Rivers ; pr. by 

Caxton in 1477. [Fac-simile edition.] 

Eneydos; ed. W. T. Colley and F. J. Furnivall. lil.E.T.S., 

extra series. 1890. [1490.] 

Godeffroy of Roloyne ; cd. Mary N. Ctdvin, Ph.D. E.E.T.S., 

extra series. 1893. [1481.] 

— The Golden Legend; pr. in 1483. Reprint by F. S. Ellis and 

W. Morris. London, 1892. 3 vols. 

The Recuyell of the Ilisloryes of Troye. Exact reprint by 

H. O. Sommer, Ph.D. London, 1894. 2 vols. [ab. 1474.] 
Centlivre, Mrs. S. ; Plays. 1761. i2mo. 3 vols. 

Century Dictionary of the English Language, The. New York 
and London, 1889-91. In six vols. 

Chalmers ; see English J’oets. 

Chambers’s Etymological Dictionary of the English l.angnage, ed. 
J. Donald, 1871. 

Chambers, R. ; Ths Rook of Days, A Miscellany of Popular Anti- 
quities. 2 vols. London and Etlinburgh, 1864. 

Chanson de Robind, l..a ; Texte, &c., par L. Gautier. Tours, 1881. 
(Early nth cent.) 

Chapman, (ieorge. Plays, cd. R. II. Shepherd, 1874. [1598- 

Translation of Homer, ed. R. II. Shepherd, 1875. (In this 

edition the lines are not numbered ; a far lietter edition is that by 
Hooper.) [1598.] 

Chaucer. — The Workes of (icfliay Chaucer. (P'irst collected 
Edition by W. 'I'hynnc, 1532.) Facsimile reproduction. Oxford 
(1904). Second ed. 1342. Third cd. (ab. 1550). 

Chaucers Woorkes, with diuers Addicions ; newlie prynted by 

Jhon Kyngslon, 1561. [Fourth ed., by J. Stowe.] Contains the 
first edition of the Court of Love ; also the Testament of Love. 

— — The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Ed. by the Rev. 

W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Oxford, 1894. Six vols. 8vo. 

Chaucer Society, publications of the. 

— Canterbury 'J'alcs: Six-text edition, cd. F. J. Fnndvall. 
(Chaucer Society.) 

ed. Tyrwhitt. — A reprint »)f Tyrwhitt’s edition of the Canter- 
bury Tales, with his notes and glossary; to which were added 
(by the publisher) reprints of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, &c. Lon- 
don, E. Moxon, 1855; first printed, 1843. [1369-1400.] 

tr. of Roethius; ed. Morris, E.E.T.S., extra series, 1868. 

[ab. 1380.] 

Treatise on the Astrolabe; cd. Skeat, Chaucer Siiciety and 

E.E.T.S., extra series, 1872. [1391.] 

Chaucer’s Dream. A late poem, not by Chaucer ; printed by Moxon 
with Chaucer’s Works. [15th cent.] 

Chaucerian and Other Pieces. Ed. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. 
Oxford, 1897. 

Chester Whitsun Plays; ed. T. Wright. Shakespeare Soc. nos. 17 
and 35; 1843 and 1847. 

Chinese. — A Syllabic Dictionary of the Chinese Language. Ry 
S. W. Williams. Shanghai, 1874. 

Chinese-English Dictionary of the Amoy vernacular. Ry the 

Rev. C. Douglas, 1873. 

Christ’s Own Comiilaint ; see Political. Religious, and Love Poems. 
Churchill’s Collection of Voyages and Travels. London, 1704, 
folio. 4 vols. (Another ed. 1732.) 

Clare, John; Poems. .Second edition, Ixindon, 1820. Another ed. 
1821. 2 vols. 

Clarendon, Earl of. History of the Relxsllion and Civil W’ars in 
England. Oxford, 1826. 8vu. 8 vols. (Many other editions.) 
Clavigero’s History of Mexico ; tr. by C. Cullen. London, 1787. 
4to. 3 vols. 

Cockarae, O., Leechdoms, Wortcunniug, and Starcraft of Early 
En^and. (Record Scries.) 1S64-1866. 3 vols. 

——•The Shrine. London, 1864. (Contains several pieces in 
Anglo-Saxon.) 

Cockeram, H. — The English Dictionarie. Ry H. C. Gent. 7th ed. 

London, 1643. 8vo. (First ed. 1632.) 

Codex Dlplomaticus ; see Kemble. 

Cole^ E., an English Dictionaiy, 1684. 


Collins, W. ; Poems. Sec English Poets. 

Complete of Scotlande. Re-edited by James A. H. Murray, 
E.E.'T.S., extm scries, 187a, 1873. [1.S49O 
Congreve, W., Plays; see Wycherley. [Died 1729.] 

Cookery Rooks ; see Austin. 

Cooper, T., Thesaurus Linguae Romanse et Britannicx, 1565. 
Cooper’s Report on Rymer’s Fccdcra. Appendix A (first voU). 
Appendix B. C. D. (second vol.). App. B contains the AS. 
Glosses to Prudentius. 

Coptic. — Lexicon Linguae Copticse. ByA. Peyron. Turin, 1835. 
Corblet ; see French dialects (Picard). 

Cornii^. — Lexicon Comn-Rritannicum ; by R. W'illiams. Llan- 
dovery and London, 1865. 

Coryat, T.— Coryat’s Crudities hastily gobled vp, &c. London, 
1611. 4to. 

Cotgrave.— A French and English Dictionaiy, composed by Mr. 
Randle Cotgrave; with another in English and French; ed. J. 
Howell. London, pr. by Wm. Hunt, in Pye-comer, 1660. 
Cotton, C., Poems ; see English Poets. 

Court of Love ; a late poem first printed with Chaucer’s Works, 
1561. [15th or 1 6th cent.] See Chaucerian Pieces. 

Coventry Mysteries, ed. J. O. Halliwell. Shakespeare Society, 
1841. [ab. 1460.] 

Cowel, Dr., The Interpreter of Words and Terms. Augmented 
and improved. London, 1701. 

Cowley, A., Works of, London, 1688. [1633-1667.] And see 

English Poets. 

Cowley’s Prose Works; cd. Rev. J. R. Lumby. Cambridge, 1887. 
(For Poems, see English Poets.) 

Cowper, W., the Poetical Works of ; ed. R. A. Wilmott. London, 
1866. (1782-1799.] 

Cranmer, T., Works. Parker Soc. 1 844-6. 2 vols. 

Cursor Mundi ; cd. Dr. R. Morris, E.E.T.S., Parts i-vi, 1874-92. 
[ab. 1300.] 

Cnrtius, G., Greek Etymology ; tr. by W'ilkins and England. 2 vols. 
1876. 

Dahnert ; see Low German dialects (Pomeranian). 

Dampieris Voyages, an. 1681 (cited by Richardson). A New 
Voyage, 1699; a vols. 

I Daniel, S., Civil Wars; see English Poets. [1595.] 

I Danifeh.— Molbech, C., Dansk Ordbog ; Kibbenhavn, 1859. 

Ferrall og Repps dansk-engelske Ordbog, gjennemseet og 

rettet af W. Mariboe ; Kjdbenhavn, 1861. (.When *Dan.’ alone 
is cited, this book or the next is meant.) 

A Dictionary of the Dano-Norwegian and English Languages, 

by A. Larsen. 3Td ed. Copenhagen, 1897. 

A New Practical and Easy method of Learning the Danish 

I.angnage; by H. Lund. Second Edition, London, i860. 
Danish, Middle. — Ordbog til det seldre Danske Sprog (1300- 
1700) af Otto Kalkar. Kcebenhavn. 1881-1907. (In 4 vols.) 
Danish dialects. — Det Danske Folkesprog i Sdnderjylland 
[South Jutland]; ved Johannes Kok. Kobenhavn, 1863-7. 

2 vols. 

Ridrag til en Ordbog over Jyske Almuesm&l ; af H. F. Feil- 

berg. Kjobenhavn, 1886—. Vol. i; A-H. Vol. a; 1 -P. 
Parts 24-31 ; R-.St. 

Dansk Dialect- Lexicon ; ved C. Molbech. Kiubeuhavn, 

1841. 

Etymological Dictionary ; see Falk. 

Davenant, Sir W., Poems ; see English Poets. 

Davies, J., Antiques . . Wallicx et Latinse Dictionarium Duplex. 

A WcIsh'Latin Diet. London, 1632. Fol. 

Davies, T. Lewis O., M.A. ; A Supplementary English Glossary. 

Ixmdon, 1881. 8vo. 

De Ro ; see Flemish. 

Decorde; see French dialects (Bray). 

Degrevont, Sir ; see Thornton Romances. 

Dekker, T., The Dramatic W’orks of. London, 1873. 4 vols. 
8vo. 

The Seven Deadly Sins of London (1606) ; ed. Arber, 

1879. 

Five Plays; ed. E. Rhys. London, 1887. (Mermaid Series.) 

Delfortrie; see Flemish. 

Denham, Sir John ; see English Poets. 

Derby, l^rl of. Expeditions to Prussia and the Holy T,«nd in 1390-1 
and 1393-3 ; ed. Lucy Tonlmin Smith. Camden Soc. 1894. 
Derham, W., Physico-Theology. First ed. 1713; bested. 1798. 
8vo. 3 vols. 

Destruction of Troy ; see Gest Hysturiale. 

Devic, M., Dictionnaire ^tymologique de tons les mots d’origine 
Orientale ; in the Supplement to littr^’s French Dictionaiy. 
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D’Hombres; lee French dialects (Languedoc). 

Dictes of the Phllosophirs ; see Caxton. 

Dictionary of the Bible, ed. W. Smith. Concise edition, by W. Aldis 
Wright, 1865. 

Dictionary of National Biomphy. London, 1885-. 8vo. 

Dies, F., Etymologisches Worterbuch der Komonischen Spracheu. 
Fourth Edition. Bonn, 1878. 

Digby Mysteries. — ^Ancient Mysteries from the Digliy MSS. ; Edin- 
burgh, 1835 (cited by Stratm.'inn). [ab. 1430?] Aha, The 
Digby Flays, ed. F. J. Fumivall. K.E.T.S., extra series. 
18^. 

Dodsley, Robert. A Select Collection of Old luigUsh Plays, ori> 
ginally published by R. D. Fourth Edition. By W. Carew 
Hazlitt London, 1874-6. 8vo. 15 vols. [16th cent.] 

Donne, J., Poems; see English Poets. 

Douglas, Gavin, Works of ; ed. J. Small. 4 vols. Edinburgh, 1874. 

[1501-1513.] 

Drama, The Ancient British; (containing many of the plays in 
Dodslcy’s Collection). London, 1810. royal 8vo. 3 vols. 

The Modem British; containing plays by Beaumont and 

Fletcher, Mrs. Centlivre, Congreve, Dryden, Farquhiir, Fielding, 
Foote, Ford, Garrick, Jonson, Lillo, Massinger, Otway, Steele, 
Vanbrugh, Wycherley, Young, &c. London, i8ii. royal 8vo. 
5 vols. 

Draut, T. ; translations from Horace. Satires, 1 566 ; Art of Poetry, 
Epistles, and Satires, 1567. 

Drayton. — Poems of Michael Drayton ; see English Poets. 
Drummond, W., Poems ; see F.nglish Poets. 

Dryden, J., Poetical Works, London, 1851. [Died 1701.] 

The Works of; ed. W. Scott London, 1808. j8 vols. 8vo. 

tr. of Virgil ; reprint by F. Wame and Co. ; n. d. 

Du Bois; see French dialects (Norman). 

Ducange. — Glossarium Medim et Inhma: Latinitntis, conditum a 
Carolo du Fresne Domino Du Cange . . cum Supplemcntis . . . 
Editio Nova . . a L. Favre. Niort et Londres. 1884-7. In ten 
vols. 

Lexicon Manuale ad Scriptores Mediae et Inhmte Latinitatis, 

ex glossariis C. D. D. Ducangii et aliorum in compendium 
accuratissime redactnm. Par W.-Il. Maigne D’Amis. Ihiblid 
par M. L’Abb^ Migne. Paris, 1866. (A compendium in one 
volume.) 

Dum^ril; see French dialects (NormanX 

Dunbar, W., Poems; ed. J. Small and W. Gregor. Tn 5 parts. 
Scottish Text Soc. 1883-93. 

Durham Ritual. — Rituale Ecclesiae Dunelmen.sis. Ed. J. .Stevenson. 
Surtees Soc. 1840. (I give a large number of corrections in my 
Collation with the MS. ; in Phil. Soc. Trans. 1877-9; pp. 49 *- 72 '^. 
Dutoh. — A Large Dictionary, English and Dutch, by W. Sewcl. 
Fifth Edition. Amsterdam, 1754. 

A large Netherdutch and English Dictionarie, by II. Hexham. 

Rotterdam, 1658. 

Kilian, C., Old Dutch Dictionary. Utrecht, 1777. 

Oudemaiis, A. C., Old Dutch Dictionary, 7 ports, 1869-80. 

Ten Kate. L., Acnleiding tot de Kennisse van het verhevene 

Deel der Neaeiduitsche Spridce. 2 vols. Amsterdam, 1723. 

A New Pocket-Dictionary of the English and Dutch Lan- 
guages. Leijizig ; C. Tauchnitz. (When only ‘ Du.’ is cited, this 
book or the next is meant.) 

— — Nederlandsch-Eiigelsch en Engelsch-Nederlandsch Woorden- 
boek ; door 1 . M. Calisch. Tiel, 1875. 2 vols. 

Etymological Dictionary ; see Franck. 

Dutch dialect. — ^Worterbuch der Groningeseben Mundart; by 
H. Molema. Norden and Leipzig, 1S88. 

Du Wes, An Introductorie for to leme to rede, to pronounce, and 
to speke French trewly; by Giles Du Wes. Printed together 
with Palsgrave's French Dictionary. Sec Palsgrave. 

Jm Poems; see English Poets. 

E.D.D. — English Dialect Dictionary, ed. Prof. Wright. Oxford, 
1898-1905. 6 vols. 

Earl of Derby's Accounts ; sec Derby. 

Earle, J. ; Handbook to the Land Charters and other Saxonic Docu- 
ments. Oxford. 1888. 

— — Micro-cosmographie ; 1628. (In Arber's Reprints.) 

Two Saxon Chronicles ; see Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Earliest English Prose Psalter ; ed. 1 )r. K. D. Buelbring. E.E.T.S. 
1891. 

Early English Homilies; ed. Dr. Richard Morris; E.K.T.S., First 
Series 1867 ; Second Series, 1873. [13th century.] 

Early I^glisn Poems and Lives of Saints; ed. F. J. Furnivoll. 
Phil. Soc. 1862. 

Early English Popular Poetry. — Remains of the Early Popular 


Poetry of England; by W. Carew Hazlitt. London, 2864-6. 
4 vols. 

Early English Psalter. — Anglo-Saxon and Early English Psalter, 
ed. T. Stevenson, a vols. (Surtees Society.) 1843-1847. 

Early E. Wills.— The Fifty Earliest Engluh Wilis; ed. F. J. 

Furnivall. E.E.T.S. 1882. [1387-1454.] 

Eastwood and Wright’s Bible Wordbook. — A Glossary of Old 
English Bible Words, by J. Eastwood and W. Aldis Wright. 
London, 1866. 

Eden, R., The First Three English Books on America ; ed. E. Arber. 

Birmingham, 1885. [1,511 ?-i.S 55>1 
F.dmondston, T., Glossary of the Shetland and Orkney Dialect. 
Phil. Soc. 1866. 

E.D.S. s English Dialect Society, publications of the. (Including 
Ray’s Collections, Pegge’s Kunticisms and Derbicisms, Whitby 
Glossary, Mid-Yorkshire Glossary, Ilolderness Glossary, Glossaries 
of words in use in Cheshire, C'nmberland, Hants, Lancs., Leics., 
lines., Northumberland, Somersets., Surrey, Swaledale, War- 
wicks., Wilts., Worcs., dec.. Bird-names, Plant-names, Old 
Farming Words, Turner’s Names of Plants, Fitzherbert’s Hus- 
bandry, Tusser’s Husbandry, dec.) 

E.E.T.S. — Early English Text Society’s publications. See Alfred, 
iElfric, Alexander, Alliterative Poems, Ayenbitc, Barbour, Be 
Domes Dsege, Blickling Homilies, Bullein, Catholicon, Caxton, 
Chaucer, Complaint of Scotland, Cursor Mundi, Early English 
Homilies, Ellis, English Gilds, F'ishcr, Floriz, Gawayn, Genesis, 
Gregory, Hali Meidenhad, Havelok, Joseph, King Horn, Knight 
of la Tour, Lancelot, Legends of the Holy Rood, Levins, Lynde- 
say, Morte Arlhure, Myrc, Myrour of Our Lady, Old Eng. Mis- 
cellany, Palladius, Partenay, Piers Plowman, Political, St. Juliana, 
Seinte Marharetc, Troybook, Will, of Palcrnc, dec. 

Egilsson ; see Icelandic. 

Eglamour, Sir ; see Thornton Romances. 

Ellis, A. J., Early English Pronunciation, E.E.T.S., extra series, 
1867, 1869, 1871, 1874, 1889. 

Ellis, Sir 11 .; Original I.«tters illustrative of English History. 

Three Series. London, 1824-46. cr. 8vo. 11 vols. 

Klyot, Sir T., The Castcl of Hclthe ; ed. 1539. [153-1.] 

ThcGouernor. (Black-letter Edition ; no title-page.) [1531.] 

The Boke named The Gonemour; from the first ed. of 1531; 

ed. II. II. S. Croft, M.A. London, 1883. a vols. 

£mar6, Romance of ; see Ritson. 

ed. Edith Rickert, Ph.D. E.E.T.S. 1906. 

Engelmann et Dozy, Glossaire dcs mots Tssp.ngnols et Portugais 
tir^s dc I’Arabe. Second Edition, Paris, 1869. 

Englische Studien. Heilbronn ; from 1877 onwards. 

English Cyclopaedia, conducted by Charles Knight. 22 vols., with 
Three Supplements and Index. 

English Dialect Society’s publications. (References to these are 
marked E.D.S.) See E.D.S. and E.D.D. above. 

English Gamer, An; ed. E. Arber. Birmingham, 1877-83. Vols. 
1 - 7 - 

English Gilds, ed. Toulmin Smith. E.E.T.S., 1870. [1389-1450.] 

English Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper, ed. A. Chalmers. London, 
1810. 21 vols. 

Epinal Glossary; see O.E. Texts. 

^theredge. Sir G., Works of; ed. A, W. Verity. London, 1888. 
8vo. 

Ettmiiller ; see Anglo-Saxon. 

Evans, A. B. and S. ; Leicestershire Wonls. E.I).S. 1881. 

Ewlyn, John, Diary of ; ed. W. Bray. (Reprint by F. Warne; n. d.) 
[1620-1706.] 

Parallel of Ancient and Modem Architecture. 1669. 

Sylva. First ed. 1664. 410. (Many editions.) 

Excerpta Historica. London, 1831. 8vo. 

Exeter Book. — Codex Exoniensis ; a Collection of AS. Poetry. Ed. 

B. Thorpe. London, 184a. (And see Gtcin.) 

Exmoor Scolding and Courtship ; KD.S. 1879. 

Fabyan’s Chronicles of England and France, cd. Henry Ellis. 

London, 1811. 4to. [1516.] 

Faire Em., a play ; see Shakespeare Apocrypha. 

Fairfax, tr. of Tasso; ed. R. A. Willmott, 1858. (Modernized and 
spoilt in the editing.) [1600.] 

Fairholt, F. W., Costume in England. 3rd ed. ; by the Hon. H. A. 

Dillon, F.S.A. London, 1885. 8vo. 2 vols. 

Falconer’s Shipwreck ; see English Poets. 

Falk, H. og A. Torp ; Etymologisk Ordbog over det Norske og det 
Danske Sprog. Kristiania, 1903-6. a vols. 

Farqnhar, G., Plays ; see Drama, The Modem British ; also in the 
Mermaid Series ; and see Wycherley. 

Feilbcrg ; see Danish dialects. 
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Ferrex and Porrex ; see Sackville ; and Drama, Ancient British. 
Femmbras, Sir ; ed. S. J. Henlage. E.E.T.S., extra series, 1879. 
Fick, A., Vergleichendes Worterbuch der IndogcrmaniRchen Spiachcn, 
sprachgescnichtlich angeordnct. Third Edition. 3 vols. Got< 
tmgen, 1874. And see Stokes>Fick. 

Fisher, Bp. j., English Works of; ed. J. E. B. Mayor. E. E. T. S., 
extra series. 1876. [Died 1535.] 

Fitzhcrbert, Book of Husbandry ; ed. W. W. Skeat. E. D. S. 1 88a. 
534*1 (Written by John F., not by .Sir Anthony, as stated in the 

PlezidiA. — Memoirc snr Ics Analogies des Langues Flamande, 
Allemande, et Anglaise ; par E.-J. Delfortrie. Bruxelles, 1858. 

West-Flemish Dictionary; by — L. Dc Bo. Gent, 1893. 

Fletcher, John, Plays ; see Beaumont. 

~ Phineas, Poems of; see English Poets. [1633.] 

Florio; see Italian. 

Fluriz and Blancheflour; ed. J. K. Lumby. E. E.T. S., 18A6. [End 
of 13th cent.] 

Flower and the Leaf ; see Chaucerian Pieces. 

P^liigel ; see German. 

P'oote, Sam., Dramatic Works of. I.ondon, n. d. a vols. And see 
Drama, Modem British, vol. v. 

Porby. — The Vocabulary of East Anglia, by the late Kev. Robert 
P'orby. a vols. London, 1 K30. 

Ford, John, Plays; ed. W'. Gifford. London, 1827. 8vo. a vols. 
Foxe, John, Acts and Monuments of these latter and perillous 
Dayes, touching Matters of the Church, &c. ; first ed. in 1563, 
folio. Generally known as P'oxe’s Book of Martyrs. 

Franipton, J., Joyful I Newes out of the newe founde worlde. 1577. 

I.ondon. 4to. Tr. from the Spanish of Monardes. 

P'ronck, Dr. J. ; Etymologiseh Woordenboek der Nederlandsche 
Taal. 's-Gravenhage, iKga. 

French; sec Batlsch, Bracket, Burguy, Cotgmve, l^oquefort, 
Schwan, Vie de.Sciul Aiihan. (When only * 1 ^.’ is cited, the refer- 
ence is either to Ilatzfeld, or to Hamilton and I.egros.) ‘MF.* 
refers to Cot^ravc. 

I.>ictionaaTrc International Frangais- Anglais, par MM. IT. 

Hamilton et E. Legros. Paris, 187a. 

Dictionnaire General de la Langue Fran9aise ; par MM. A. 

Ilatzfeld, A. Darmesteter, et A. Thomas. l*aris (undated; 
commencer] in 1871). a vols. (Referred to ns ‘ Ilatzfeld *.) 

Littru, £., Dictionnaire de la I.angue Fran9aise. 4 vols. ; witli 

supplement (sec Devic). l*aris, 1,877. 

Scheler, A., Dictionnaire d’Etymologie Franyaise ; par A. 

.Scheler. Nnuvclle ddition. Bruxelles et Londres, 1873. 

French, Old. — Dictionnaire de J.’Ancienne Langue P'ran9aise et dc 
tous ses Dialectes du l.x” au xv** siecle ; par P'. Godefroy. Paris, 
1881-1902. JO vols. (with Su|i]ilement). 

French dialects. — Berry: Vocabulaire du Berry; par un 
amateur du vieux Langage. Paris, 1842. 

Bourgogne: Vocabulaire . . du dinlecte .. de la Province de 


Bourgogne; par Mignud. Paris, 1870. 

Bray : Dictionnaire du Patois du Pays de Bray ; par I'Abb^ 

J.-E. Decorde. P.aris, 1852. 

Gascon : Dictionnaire' Gascon-Fran9ais ; par C. Moncaut. 

Paris, 1863. 

Haut-Maine: Vocabulaire du Ilaut-Mainc ; par C. R. de 

M[onteBSOii]. Paris, 1859. 

llle-et-Vilaine: Glossaire Patois du dc^partement dTllc-ct- 

Vilaine; par Ad. Grain, l^aris, 1886. 

— • Languedoc : Dictionnaire <lu patois du Bas-Limousin (Correze) 
et des environs de Tulle ; par M. Nic. B^ronie. Tulle, 11. d. 

' — ■ — ; Dictionnaire Languedocien-Fran9ais par M. D’H ombres 
et G. Charvet. Alais, 1 884. 

Lyons : Dictionnaire du Ptitois For^zien ; par L.-P. Graz. 

Lyon, 1863. 

Dictionnaire « 5 tymologique du p.atois Lyonnais ; par N. 

du Puits|)clu. Lyon, 1887-90. 

——la Meuse: Glossaire nbrigi dn P.atois dc la Meuse; par 11 . 
Ijibonrosse. Arcis-sur-PAube, 1887. 

Norman : Glossaire dn Patois Norinaiid ; par M. Louis du 

Bois. Caen, 1 856. 

: Glossaire du Normand; j)ar Ic IHricher. Paris (no 

date). 2 vols. 

: Glossaire dn Patois Normand ; par M M. l^lelestand ct 

Alfred Dumeril. Caen, 1849. 

: Dictionnaire de I’atois Normand : par Henri Moisv. 

Caen 1887. 

: Glossaire comparatif Aiiglo-Norniand ; par Henri 

Moisy. Caen, 1895.^ 

— : Dictionnaire du Patois Normand en usage dans le 


ddp.'irtement de I’Eure ; par MM. Robin, I.e Prevost, A. PaMy, et 
de Blosscville. F.vreux, 1879. 

Frtuioh dialects. — Guernsey : Dictionnaire Fronc^Normand ; ou 
recueil des Mots particuliers an dialecte de Guernesey; par 
G. Mitivier. London, 1,870. 

Picard : Glossaire Etymologioue et Comparatif du Patois 

Picard, ancien et moderne; par I'Abbe Jules Corblet. Paris, 

^Rouchi : Dictionnaire Rouchi-Fran9ai8 ; par G. A. I. H^cart. 

(Troisieme Edition.) Valenciennes, 1834. 

Verdun.^Dictionnaire du langage populaire Verdnno-Chalon- 

nais (Sadne-et-I.oire) ; par ¥. Fertiault. Paris, 1896. 

Walloon: Dictionnaire de la langue Wallonne; par Grand- 

gagnage. Liege, 1847. 

; Dictionnaire WalIon-Fran9ais ; par L. Remade. Denx- 

ieme edition. Liege, 1843. 2 vols. 

: Dictionnaire du ‘Wallon du Mons; par J. Sigart. 

(Denxieme Edition.) Paris, 1870. 

Friesio. — Altfricsisches Worterbuch, von K. von Richthofen ; Got- 
tingen, 1840. 

- Glossarinm dcr friesischen Sprache, besonders in nordfriesischer 
Mundart, von N. Outzen. Kopenhagen, 1837. 

Kuolman, J., ten l.>oorkaat, Worterbuch der Ostfriesischen 

Spnicbc. Norden, 1879-84. 3 vols. 

Frith ; see Tyndall. . 

Froissart, tr. by J.ord Berners. (Cited by Richardson.) [i.S^S-^S*] 
Fryer, John. A New Account of East India, See. Loudon, 
1698. fol. 

Fuller, T., A Pisgah Light of Palestine. (Reprint.) London, 
1869. 8vo. 

The (Church History of Britain. (P'irst ed. 1655-6.) 

The History of the Worthies of England. (First ed. 1662.) 

— Holy and Profane State. New edition. London, 1841. 8vo. 
1*642.] 

Gaelic. — A Dictionary of the Gaelic Language, by Macleod and 
Dewar; Glasgow, 1839. 

— An Etymological l>ictionary of the Gaelic I.anguage. By 
A. Macbain, M.A. Inverness, 1896. 

Gallic; see Low German, Old ; under Low German dialects. 
Gamelyn, the Tale of. In Wright's edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales. Also ed. W. W. Skeat. and ed. Oxford, 1893. [14th 
cent.] 

Gamester, The Compleat. London, 1674. i2mo. And London, 
1680. 

Gammer Gurton’s Needle; sec Drama, Ancient British, vol. i. 
GiTTcilasso de la Vega ; Royal Commentaries ot I^eru ; tr. by Sir P. 
Rycaut. London, 1688. fol. 

Garlande, John de, Dictionarius ; pr. in Wright’s Vocabularies, First 


Series, pp. 1 20- 138. [1 3th cent.] 

1 )., Plays ; see Drama, Modern British. 


Garrick, ' . . . 

Gascoigne, G., Works of; ed. W. C. Hazlitt, 1869. [Died 1577.] 
Gawayn and the Green Knight ; an alliterative Romance-Poem, ed. 

Dr. Richard Morris, P^.E.T.S., 1864; reprinted, 1869. [ab. 1360.] 
Gay, J., Poems of ; see English Poets. [Died 173a.] 
Gazophylacium Anglicauum. London, 1689. 8vu. 

Generydes, A Romance ; ed. W. Aldis Wright. E.ICT.S., 1873 and 
1878, [ab. 1440.] 

Genesis and Exodus, The Story of; ed. Dr. Richard Morris, 
E.E.T.S., 1865. [1250-1300?) 

Gentleman’s Magazine. Loudon, 1731-1858. 8vo. 305 vols. 
Gcrarde, J. ; The Herbal, or general History of I^lants. (First ed. 
in 1597.) 

German. — Altdentsches Worterbuch ; von Oskar Schade. (and ed.) 
Halle a. S. 1873-82. 

— Dictionary, by P'liigel ; ed. P'ciling, Heimann, and Oxenford. 
London, x86i. (When only * G.* is cited, this Iiuok is meant.) 

F. L. K. Weigand, Deutsches Worterbuch. Third ed. a vols. 

Giessen, 1878. 

— P'. Kluge, Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache. 
(Fifth edO Strassburg, 1894. 

German dialects. — Thiiringer .Sprachschatz ; von Dr. L. Hertel. 
Weimar, 1895. (Central Germany.) 

— Westerwald : Westerwflldisches Idiotikon ; von K. C. L. 
Schmidt. Hadamar und Herborn, 1800. (Nassau.) 

Gest Hystoriale of the Destruction of Troy ; an alliterative Romance, 
ed. G. A. Panton and D. Donaldson, E.E.T.S., 1869 and 1874. 
[ab. 1390.] 

Gesta Romanorum, English Version of ; ed.S. J. Ilerrtage, E.E.T.S., 
extra series, 1879. [ * 5^^ cent.] 

Gibbon, E.; I'he History of the Decline and P'all of the Roman 
Empire. Illustrated Emtion. l..ondon, n. d. a vols. 
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Gifford, G., A Dialogue of Witches and Witchcraft. I.ondon, 1603; 

ed. T. Wright, Percy Soc., 1842. 

Glossary of Architecture. Oxford, 1840. 

Glossary to Prudentius ; see Cooper. 

Glossographia Anglicaiia Nova. London, 1719. 8vo. 

Godefroy ; see French, Old. 

Golden B(x>ke (cited by Richaidson). This is the Life of Marcus 
Aurelius, tr. by Lord Berners ; of which I have a black-letter copy, 
wiAout a title-page. [First ed. 1534.] 

Golding, Arthur, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. London, 1603. 
(First complete ed. in 1567.) 

Goldsmith, O., Works of; ed. P. Cunningham. London, 1855. 
8vo. 4 vols. 

Gosson, Stephen, The Schooleof Abuse ; ed. £. Arber, 1868. [15 79*] 
Qothio.— A M ccso-Gothic Glossary ; by W. W. Skeat. l.ondon, 1 868. 

Ulftlas ; Text, Grammatik und Wdrterbuch ; ed. Dr. M. Ueyne. 

(7th ed.) Paderbom, 1878. 

Etymological Dictionary ; see Uhlenbeck. 

Gower, John, The Complete Works of (English, French, and Latin) ; 

ed. G. C. Macaulay, M.A. Oxford, 1899-1902. 8vo. 4 vols. 
Gower’s Confessio Amantis ; ed. Dr. Reinhold Pauli. London, 
1857. 3 vols. [1.393.] 

Granada ; see Brazilian. 

(jray, T., Poems of ; see English Poets. 

Greek. — Liddell and .Scott’s Grcek-English Lexicon, V849. 

Etymological Dictionary ; see Prcllwitz. 

Greene, K. — The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Rob. Greene and 
Geo. Pcele ; ed. Rev. A. Dyce. London, 1883. 8vo. 

Gregor, Rev. W., The Di.aleut of Banffshire. Phil. .Soc., 1866. 
Gregory’s Pastoral Care, King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of; ed. 

11 . Sweet, M.A. E.E.T.S., 1871-2. 

Grein, C. W. M., Bibliothek der Angelsiichsischen Poesie. Gottingen, 
1857, 1858. 2 vols. 

Sprachschatz der Angelsachsischen Dichtcr. Cassel and Got- 
tingen, 1861. 2 vols. ( A concordance to Anglo-Saxon poetry.) 

Bibliothek der Angelsachsischen Prosa, 187 a. (Contains the 

Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Job, in Anglo-Saxon.) 

Grey, Life of Lord ; cd.Sirl’.deM. GreyEgerton. Camden Soc., 1847. 
Grimm, J., Deutsche Grammatik. In 4 jiarts. Second edition. 
Gottingen, 1822-37. (With a Register (Index) by K. G . Andrestn, 
1865.) 

Grindal, E., Remains ; cd.Uev. W’. Nicholson, M.A. Parker .Soc., 1 843. 
Grose, F., A Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue. [Slang 
Dictionary.] Loudon, 1785. 8vo. 

—— AProvincial Glossary. London, 1790. 8vo. (First ed. in 1787.) 
Guillim, John, A Disjday of Heraldry. 4th ed. London, 1660. 
Guthlac..— The ‘Anglo-Saxon version of the Liie of St. Guthlac; ed. 

C. W. Goodwin, M.A. London, 1848. 

Guy of Warwick ; ed. Prof. J. Znpitza. E.K.T.S., 18S3, 1887, 1891. 
Hakluyt, R., The Principal Navigations, Voiages, &c. of the i^glish 
Nation. London, 158S, 1589, 1600. fol. 3 vols. in a. 

Haldemon, S. S., Affixes of English Words. Phil.'idelphi.i, 1865. 
Hales, J. W., Longer English Poems. London, 1872. 

Ilali Meidenhad, an Alliterative Homily of the 12th century; ed. 

O. Cockayne, M.A. E.E.T.S., 1866. [ab. 1220.] 

Hall, Fitzedward, Modern English. London, 1873. 8vo. 

on English Adjectives in -able, with special reference to 

Reliable. London, 1877. 8vo. 

Hall, J. (Bp.), Satires in Six Books. Oxford, 1753. [1597, i.‘»98.] 

Contemplations on the Old and New Testaments. Reprint. 

i860. [1612-15.] 

Halle, Edw.; llairs Chronicle; reprinted. London, 1S09. royal 
4 to. [1548,1.550] 

Halliwell, J, O., A Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words. 

Fifth edition. London, 1865. 2 vols. 

Hamilton; tee French. 

Hampole, Richard Rolle de, English Prose Treatises ; ed. Gca G. 

Perry, M. A. E.E.T.S., 1866. [ab. 1340.] 

— — Pricke of Conscience; a Northumbrian Poem; ed. R. Morris 
(Philological Society), London, 1863. [1340.] 

The Psalter ; with a translation and exposition in English by 

K. Rolle of Hampole ; ed. Rev. H. K. Bramley. Oxford, 1884. 
Hardyng’sChronicle; ed.H. Ellis. London, 1812. royal 4to. [1543.] 
Harington, Sir J., tr. of Ariosto ; see English Poets. 

Harman’s Caveat ; printed with the Fratemitye of Vacabondes, by 
John Awdeley ; cd. E. Viles and F. J. Fumivall. E.E.T.S., extra 
series, 1869. [1567.] 

Harrison, W., A Description of England (Second and Third Books) ; 

ed. F. J. Fumivall. (New Shaksperc Society), 1878. [i577-] 
Hatton Correspondence (1601-1 704) ; ed. E. M. Thompson. (Cam- 
den Soc.) 1878. a vols. 


IN THE DICTIONARY 

Havclok the Dane; ed. W. W. Skeat and Sir F. Madden. E.E.T.S., 
extra series, 1868. [ab. 1280.] 

Hawes, Stephen, The Pastime of Pleasure ; reprinted from the 
edition of 1555 ; ed. T. Wright. Percy Soc., 1845. 

Hawkesworth, J., An Account of the Voyages . . by Commodore 
Byron, CapL Wallis, Capt. Carteret, and CapU Cook. London, 
1773. 4to. 3 vols. 

Haydn’s Dictionaxy of Dates; Thirteenth Edition, by B. Vincent. 
London, 1868. 

Hazlitt ; see Early English Popular Poetry ; and see Gascoigne. 

Hazlitt, W. C. ; reprint of Dodsley’s Collection of Old Pla3rs. 
1874-76. 15 vols. [16th cent.] 

Heame, Th. ; see his glossa^ to Rob. of Gloucester. 

Hebrew. — Lexicon Hebraicnm et Chaldaicum ; edidit £. F. Leo- 
pold. Lipsiee, 1872. 

HebrAisches und Chaldaisches Handwdrterbuch iiber das Alte 

Testament ; von W. Gesenius. Leipzig, 1883. (Ninth edition.) 

H6cart; see French dialects (Rouchi). 

Hdliand ; see Old Saxon. 

Henry VII, The Statutes of; in exact facsimile, from the very rare 
original, printed by Caxton in 1489 ; ed. J. Rae. London, 1869. 

Henrysoun, R., Complaint and Testament of Crescide ; pr. with 
Chaucer’s Works. [15th cent.] See Chaucerian Pieces; also 
Ancient Scottish Poems, Edinburgh, 1770; and Sibbald’s Scottish 
Poetry. 

Henslow, G. ; see Medical Works. 

Herbert, George, Poems of; ed. R. A. Willmott. London, 1859. 
[Died 1633J 

Herbert, Sir T., Travels. Third edition. London, 1665. 

Hdricher, le ; see French dialects (Norman^. 

Herrick, R., Poetical W’orks of; cd. \\\ Carew Hazlitt. London, 

I i8(^. a vols. 8vo. 

ITertef, L.; see German dialects (Thiiringen). 

Hexham ; see Dutch. 

Heyne, M. See Old Saxon and Gotliic. 

Ileywood, T., The Dramatic Works of. London, 1874. 6 vols. 

llickes, G., Lingnarum velcrum Septentrionalium 'Thesanrus. Oxford, 
* 703 - 5 » 3 vols. 

lligdcu. — Polychronlcon Ranulphi Iligdcn, with Trevisn’s transla- 
tion. (Rolls Series.) Vols. i and ii ed. by Churchill Babington, 
B.D. Vols. iil-ix by the Rev. J. Kawson Lnmby, 1865-86. 
See Trevisa. 

Hindi, Hindustani. — Bate, J. D., A Dictionary of the Hindee 
Language. Benares, 1875. 

— — Fallon, S. W., Hindustani and English Dictionary. Benares, 
1879. 

Forbes, D., Hindustani Dictionary. London, 1S48. New 

edition, 1859. 

Hist. Nat. Brasilia: ; see Brazil. 

lloccleve, T., Minor Puems; cd. F. J. Fumivall. E. E. T. S., 
extra scries, 1892. 

— Letter of Cupid ; see Chnnccrian Pieces. [1402.] 

Regement of Princes; ed. F. J. Fnrnivall. E. E. T. S., 1897. 

[1412O 

To the Lordcs and Knightes of the Garter; see Chaucerian 

Pieces. 

Hole, C., A Brief Biographical Dictionary, 1865. 

Holinshed, Ralph, Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
London, 1807-8. 4to. 6 vols. ^ Reprint; first ed., 1577-87.) 

Ilollond, I’hilcmon, tr. of Pliny’s Natural History. London, 1634. 
fol. a vols. 

tr. of Ammianus Marcellinus ; 1609. (Cited by Richardson.) 

tr. of Plutarch’s Morals; 1603. (Cited by Richardson.) 

Holland, Sir R., The Bukc of the Howlat ; see Scottish Alliterative 
Poems. 

Homilies appointed to lie read in Churches. (Reprint.) S.P.C.K., 
London, 1852. 

Hone, Wm., Every-Day Book. London, 1825-7. 8vo. 2 vols. 

Hooker, R., The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. Eight Bookes. 
(First ed. in 1594O 

Horn. — Kyng Horn, Floriz and Blanuheflonr, &c. ; ed. Rev. J. Raw- 
son Lnmby. E.E.T.S., 1866. 

Horn, Paul ; see Persian. 

Horae Tooke ; see Tooke. 

Horstmann, Dr. C., Altenglische I.egendcii. Paderbom, 1875. 

— — — Neue Folge. Heilbronn, 1881. 

Sommlung Altenglischer Lcgenden. Heilbronn, 1878. 

Howard, Sir R., The Committee ; a play (1665) ; see Drama, mod. 
British ; vol. 3. 

Howell, J., Epibtobc Ho-Elianse, Familiar Letters. Fifth edition, 
4 vols. in one. 1678. 
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Howell, J., Instrnctions for Forreine Travell(i643^ ; ed. Arber, 1868. 
Hnloet, K., Abccedariam Anf'Io-Latinum. Lundon, 155a. 
Hungarian. — Dankovsky, O., Magyricae Linguae Lexicon. Pres- 
bnrg, 1S33. 

Xoalandlo.— An IcelandiC'English Dictionary, based on the MS. 
collections of tlie late K. Clcasby; by G. Vigfusson. Oxford, 
1874. With on Appendix containing a list of words etymologi- 
cally connected with Icelandic, by \V. W. Skeat, 1876. 

Kgilsson, S., Lexicon Pocticnm atitiqnac Linguae Septentriona- 

lis. Hafniae, 1S60. 

Mbbius, T., Altnordisches Glossar. Leipzig, 1866. 

Ihre ; see Swedish. 

Irish. — ^An Irish-English Dictionary, by 1 ^. O'Reilly ; with a sup- 
plement by J. O’Donovan. Dublin, 1864, 

Irische Texte mit Worterbneh : von E. Windisch. l.«lpzig, 1 880. 

(Old Irish.) 

Isidore, St., Works of; in Mice’s Cursus Patrologicus. 

Isumbras, Romance of ; sue Thornton Romances. 

Italian . — Florio, John. A Worb Ic of Wordcs, or most copious and 
exact Dictionarie in Italian and English. London, 1598. (First 
edition.) 

Florio, J. Queen Anna’s New Worlde of Wortles, or Dictionarie 

of the Italian and English tongues. London, 1611. 

Italian and English Dictionary, by J. Florio; and English and 

Italian Dictionary, by ( 1 . Turriaiiu ; ed. J. D[avies], M.D. London, 
1688. 

Italian-English and English-Italian Dictionary, by Jos. Ikirctti. 

Eighth edition. London, 1831. 2 vuls. 

Italian and English Dictionary, by F. C. Meadows ; Fiftomth 

edition. I.ondon, 1857. [When ‘Ital.’ is citc'd without further 
notice, this book is meant.] 

Twain (or Ywainc) and Gawin; see Ritson. 

Jackson, Georgina F., Shropshire Word-book. London, 1879-81. 
Jago, R., Poems of; see English Poets. 

Jamieson's Scottish Dictionary. A new edition, cd. J. Longmuir 
and D. Donaldson. Paisley, 1879-87. ^to. 4 vols. and Supplement. 
Johns, Rev. C. A., Flowers of the Field. Fourth editiotu London, 
S.r.C.K.. n. d. 

Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Language; ed. by the Rev. 11 . J. 

Todd. London, 1827. 4to. 3 vols. 

Johnson, Dr. Sam., A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, 
1775. Included (as a Tour to the Hebrides) in liosweU’s Life of 
Johnson, ed. Right lion. J. W. Croker, new cd., 1876. 

Johnson, S., the Rambler. (Cited by Richardson.) [1750-3 ; 

a vols. 1767 and 1779 ; 4 vuls.'J And see Roswell. 

Jonson, Ren, Works of; ed. W. Gifford. (Reprint.) London, i860. 
[Died 1637.] 

Every Man in his Humour; cd. II. U. Wheatley, 1877. [ab. 

1598-] 

Joseph of Arimathie, or the Holy Grail ; ed. W. W. Skeat. E.E.T.S., 
1871. (ab. 1350.] 

Joye, G.,Thc Exposicion of Daniel the Prophctc. London, 1550 
(two editions). i6mo. (First pr. at Geneva, J545.) 

Juliana, St. ; ed. Cockayne and Brock. E.E.T.S., 1872. [Early 13th 

Kalkar ; see Danish, Middle. 

Kemble, J. M.,Codex Diplomalicus ACvi Saxonici. English Historical 
Soc. 1839-48. 5 vols. 

Salomon and Saturn. ^Elfric .Soc., 1848. 

Kersey, J. , English Dictionary. 1715. 

Kilian ; see iJutch. 

King Horn; ed. J. R. Lumby. E.E.T.S., 1866. [Before 1300.] 
King, W., Poems of ; sec English Poets. 

King of Tars ; see Ritson. 

Kin^s Quair, The ; by King James 1 of Scotland ; cd. Riw, W. \V. 

Skeat. S.T.S., 1884. 

Kluge ; see German. 

Knight of la lour-Landry, The Book of the ; ed. T. Wright. 
E.E.T.S., 1868. [ab. H40.'| 

Knox, J., The Works of; ed. D. Laing. Edinburgh, 1846-56. 
8vo. 6 vols. 

Koch, C. F., Historische Grammatik der Englischen Sprache. 

Weimar, 1863; Cassel and Gottingen, 1865, 1869. 3 vols. 

Kdc ; see Danish dialects. 

Koolmon ; see Friesic. 

Kdrting, G., Lateinisch-Romanisches Worterbuch. Second edition. 
Paderbom, 1901. 

Kotzebue, Otto von, A New Voyage round the World. London, 
3830. 2 vols, lamo. 

La &lle Dame sans Merci ; see Chaucerian Pieces. 

Labourasse ; see French dialects, la Meuse. 


Lady Alimony ; in Dodsley’s Old Plays, vol. 14. 

Lai le Freine ; see Weber. 

Laing, D., Select Remains of the Ancient Popular Poetry of Scotland. 

New ed. by J. Small. Edinburgh, 1885. 8vo. 

Lancelot of the Laik ; ed. W. W. .Skeat. E.E.T.S., 1865. [15th 
century.] 

Lanfronk’s Science of Cirurgie; ed. R. v. Fleischhncker, Ph.D. 

Parti; text. E.E.T.S., 1894. [Ab. 1400.] 

I.angtoft.— Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle, as illustrated and improved 
by Robert of Brnnne ; ed. Thomas Ilcame, M.A. Oxford, 1725. 
2 vols. Reprinted, London, 1810. [ab. 1338.J 
Languedoc; see French dialects. 

J .nrrameiidi ; see Basque. 

Larsen ; see Danish. 

Latimer, II., Seven .Sermons lieforc Edward VI ; cd. £. Arber, 1869. 

I.atin-English Dictionary, by J. T. White and J. E. 
Riddle. Fifth edition. London, 1876. 

A Latin Dictionaiy, by C. T. Lewis and C. Short. Oxford, 

1880. 

Dictionnaire dtymologiqne latin, par MM. Br^al et A. Bailly. 

Paris, 1885. 

I.ateinisches etymologischcs Worterbuch, von Dr. Alois Walde. 

Heidelberg, 1906. 

I.aws of Ina ; sec Thoppe, Ancient Laws. 

Layamon's Brut; cd. Sir F. Madden. (Society of Antiquaries.) 
1847. 3 vols. [ab. 1200.] 

l^e, F. G., Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesiastical Terms. I.ondon, 
1877. 8vo. 

Ix:echdoms, &c. ; see Cockayne. 

Legend of St. Catherine ; The Life of St. Catherine, ed. Dr. Einenkcl. 
E.E.T..S., 1884. 

Legend of St. Christopher ; see Early E. Poems. 
l.egcndary. The Early South- luiglish, or Lives of .Saints ; ed. Dr. C. 
llorstmann. E.E.T.S., 1887. 

I.cgends of the Holy RockI ; cd. Dr. Richard Morris. E.E.T.S., 1871. 
Legends of the Saints in the Scottish Dialect ; ed. W. M. Metcalfe. 

Parts I-V. S.T..S., 1887-95. 

I.C Gonidec; see Breton. 

Leo. II., Aiigclsachsisches Glossar ; H.alle, 1872. 

Leslie's History of Scotland, tr. by Father J. Dalrymplc ; ed. Rev. 

Father £. G. Cody, O.S.B. S.T.S., 1 884- 95. In 4 parts. 

Levins, Mnnipulus Vocabulorum; cd. H. B. Wheatley. E.E.T.S., 
1867. [1570.] 

Ix'wis, or Lewis and Short ; see Latin. 

Lex Salica, the ten texts; cd. J. II. Ilessels; with notes on the 
Frankish words by Prof. 11 . Kern. London, 1880. 4to. 

Libell of Englishe Policye ; cd. K. Pauli. I^ipzig, 1878. [1436.] 
Liber Albus; cd. II. T. Riley, vol. i. Rolls .Series, 1859. 

Uber Cure Cocornm ; ed. R. Morris. Phil. .Soc., 1862. 

Liber Custumarum ; ed. II. T. Riley. In two parts. Rolls Series, 
1S60. 

Liber Scintillarum; cd. E. Rhodes, B.A. E.E.T.S., 1889. 

Liddell and Scott ; see Greek. 

Liden, £., Studicn zur altindischen nnd vergleichenden Sprach- 
geschichte. Upsala, 1897. 

Lindisfamc M.S. ; see Anglo-Saxon Gospels. 

Idthuanian. — W^brterbuch der Littauischen Sprache, von G. H. F. 

Nesselmann. Konigsberg, 1851. 

Littrc ; see French. 

Locke, J., An Essay concerning the human Undei-standing. First 
complete ed., 1694. (Many editions.) 

Longfellow, H. W., Poems of. London, 1855. 

I.olh, J., Etymologische augelsa.'chsisch-englische Grammatik. 
Elbcrfeld, 1870. 

Iiow Oerman. — .See Bremen Worterbuch ; and see below. 

IiOW Oerman dlaleota. — Altmark : \\ brterbuch der altmdrkisch- 
plattdeutschen M undart; von J. F. Danneil. Salzwedel, 1859. 
(N. of Prussian Saxony.) 

Bremen : see under Bremen. 

Gottingen : Worterbuch der niederdeutschen Mundart der 

Furstenthiimer Gottingen und Gruhenhagen ; von G. Schambach. 
Hannover, 1858. 

Hamburg : Idioticon Ilamburgense ; by Mich. Richey. Ham- 

burgl, 1743. 

Kurlicssen : Idiotikon von Kurhessen ; von Dr. A. F. C. Vilmar, 

Marburg, 1868. 

- ■ Pomeranian ; Platt-deutsches Worterbuch der alten und 
ncuen Pommerschen und Riigischen Mundart ; von J. C. Dahneit. 
Stralsund, 17S1. 

Saxon ; Der Sprachschatz der Sassen ; von Dr. II, Berghaua 
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Vol. 1, A-H. Vol. a, I-N. Vol. 3 (unfinished), 0 -Paddeln. 
Brandenburg, 1880. 

Low German dlaleote. — Strassburg: Worterbuch der Strass- 
burger Mnndart ; von C. Schmidt. Strassburg, 1896. 

Westphalian ; Worterbuch der Weslfalischen Mundart ; von F. 

Woeste. Norden und l^ipzig, 1882. 

Middle Low German. Mittelniederdeutsches Handworter- 

buch, von A. Lubben. Norden und Leipzig, 1888. 

— — Old Low German.— Vorstudien zn einem Altniederdcutschen 
Wbrterbuche, von J. H. Gall6e. Leiden, 1903. 

Iiow Latin. — See Ducange. 

Lowndes ; see Bohn’s Lowndes. 

Lubben ; see Low German, Middle. 

Lybeaus Disconus ; see Ritson. 

Lydgate, J., The Storie of Thebes; printed at^he end of Chaucer’s 
Woorkes, with diuers Addicions. London, 1561. [ab. 1430.] 

Assembly (or Banquet) of Gods ; ed. Prof. O. L. Triggs, M.A. 

E.E.T.S., 1896. 

— Complaint of the Black Knight. The Flour of Curtesye, Ac. ; 
see Chaucerian Pieces. 

Fall of Princes ; entitled (by Pynson, in 1494) The Boke called 

de John Bochas descrininge the Falle of Princis, Ac. London ; 
pr. by J. Wayland. 1558. 

Sege of Troye ; pr. with the title — The Auncient Historic . . . 

of the warres betwixte the Grecians and the Troyans, Ac.; . . . 
newly imprinted, 1355. [First pr. by Pynson, 1513, fol.] 

Temple of Glass ; cd. Dr. J. Schick. E.E.T.S. ; extra scries, 

1891. 

Minor Poems; ed. J. O. TIalliwell. Percy Soc., 1840. 

Lye, £., and O. Manning ; Dictionarium Saxonico-et-Gothico- 
Latinum. London, 1772. a vols. 

Lyly, J., Euphues ; ed. E. Arber, 1868. [1579, 1580.] 

Lyly, or Lilly, Dramatic Works of; ed. F. W. Fairholt. London, 
1856. 2 vols. 

Lyndesay,Sir D., W’orks of. E.E.T..S., 1865, 1866, 1868. [155a, Ac.] 
Lyte’s Dodoens, A Niewe Herball, or Historic of Plantes, translated 
[from Rembert Dodoens] by Hy. Lyte. First cd., 1578, fol. 
Also 1586, 4to; 1595, 4to. 

Macb.ain ; see Gaelic. 

Maudonell ; see Sanskrit. 

Macklin, C., Love i la Mode ; sec Drama, Modem British, [i 760.] 
Malm, K. A. F., Etymologische Untersuchnngen, Ac. Berlin, 1863. 
Malay. — Marsden, W. ; A Diction.'iry of the Malayan Language. 
London, 1812. 

Pijnappel, J.,Malcisch-HollandschWoordenboek. Amsterdam, 

The Malayan Words in English ; by C. P. G. .Scott. New 

Haven, Ct., U.S.A., 1897. 

Malayalim. — Bailey, Rev. B., A Dictionary of Malny.alim and 
English; Cottayam, 1846. Another by Rev. 11 . Gundert; 
Mangalore, 1871 -a. 

Malory, Sir T., Le Morte Darthnr; pr. by Caxton. Exact reprint 
by H. O. .Sommer, Ph.D. London, i889«9i. 2 vols. [1485.] 

Morte Darthur. The Globe Edition, London, 1 868. [1469.] 

And see Morte Arthurc. 

Mandeville; see Maundeville. 

Manlove, E., The Liberties and Customes of the Lead Mines, Ac. ; 

a poem. E.D.S., Ser. B, Gloss. VIII, 1874. 

Manwood, J., Treatise and Discourse of the Lawes of the Forest. 
(First ed., London, 1744.) 

Mapes, Walter, The Latin Poems attributed to ; ed. T. Wright. 
Camden Soc., 1841. 

March, F. A., A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language. London, 1870. 

Marco Polo. — The Book of Ser Marco Polo, newly translated and 
ed. by Col. H. Yule, C.B. London, 1871. 2 vols. 

Marharete ; see Seinte. 

Marie de France; Die Lais der Marie de France, heran^egeben von 
K. Warake. Halle, 1885. (In Norman French.) 

Marlowe’s Works; ed. Lt.-Col. F. Cunningham. London, 1870. 

[Died 1593.] 

Marsden; sec Malay. 

Marsh, G. P., Lectures on the English Language; ed. Dr. W. Smith. 

London, 1862. ['I'he Student’s Manual of the English Language.] 
Marston, J., Works of ; ed. J. O. Halliwell. l.ondon, 1856. 3 vols. 
8vo. 

Mason, W., Poems of; see English Poets. 

Massinger. — The Plays of Philip Massinger ; ed. Lt.-Col. F. Cunning- 
ham. London, 1868. [Died 1640.] 

Mather, I., Remarkable Providences, Ac. With pref. by G. Ofl'or. 
London, 1856. (Orig. edition, 1684.) 


Miitzner. — Englische Grammatik, von E. Matzner. 3 parts. Berlin, 
1860-5. 

Altenglische Spraehproben, nebst einem Wdrterbnche ; ed. E. 

Matzner. Eister Band, Spraehproben ; Berlin, 1867-9. Zweiter 
Band [unfinished] ; Berlin, 1872-6. 

Maundeville. — ^The Voiage and Travaile of Sir John Maundeville, 
Knt. ; London, £. Lumley, 1839; reprinted by J. O. Halliwell in 

1866. [1356.] 

Meadows ; see Italian and Spanish. 

Medical Works of the Fourteenth Century; by the Rev. Prof. G. 

Henslow, M.A., F.L.S. London, 1899. 8vo. 

Merlin, The Romance of ; cd. H. B. Wheatley. E.E.T.S., 1865-99. 
Metcalfe ; see Legends of the Saints. 

Metivier ; see French dialects (Guernsey). 

Metresof Boethius; pr. with iElfred,tr. ofBoethius.q. v. ; andbyGrein. 
Metrical Homilies; Eng. Met. Homilies, ed. J. Small, M.A. Edin- 
buxgh, 1862. 

Mexican.— Clavigero’s History of Mexico ; tr. from the Italian by 
C. Cullen. London, 1787* r vols. 

Dictionnaire de la languc Nahuatl ou Mexicaine; par R^mi 

Simdon. Paris, 1885. 

Grammaire de la langue Nahuatl ou Mexicairfe ; ed. Remi 

Simdon. Paris, 1875. [Written by Olmos in 1547.] 

Middleton, T., Plays ; cd. H. Ellis, a vols. 1887-90. (Mermaid 
Series.) 

Miklosich ; see Slavonic. 

Milton. — The Poetical Works of John Milton, with a life of the 
author, and Verbal Index by C. Dexter Cleveland. New edition, 
London, 1865. [Died 1674.] 

— — Areopagitica ; ed. J. W. Plales. Oxford, 1874. [1644.] 
Minot, L., poems of; pr. in Political Poems and Songs relating to 
Englislx Ilisiory, vol. i. ; ed. T. Wright (Rolls Series). London, 
1859. [1352.] .d/.vo ed. J. Hall; Oxford, 1887. 

Minsheu, J., The Guide into the Tongues. Second edition. London, 
1627. And see Spanish. 

Mirror for Magistrates, in five parts; cd. Jos. Hazlewood. London, 
1815. 4to. 3 vols. [First ed. 1559.] 

Mbbius; see Icelandic. 

Molbech ; sec Danish dialects. 

Molema, H. ; see Dutch dialect. 

Moller ; see Swedish dialects. 

Moncaut; sec French dialects (Gascon). 

Mone, B., Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte der teutschen 
Litcratnr und Sprache. Leipzig, 1830. 8vo. 

Monk of Evesham, The Revelation to the. Reprint by E. Arber ; 
no. 18. [1482.] 

Monlau, Dr. E. P. F. ; Dicuionario Etimoldgico de la Lengua 
Castellana. Segnnda ediciun. Madrid, 1881. 

Montgomerie, A., The Poems of ; ed. J. Cranstoun, LL.D. S.T.S., 
1885-7. 

Moore, T., Poetical Works of. London, 1854. 

More, Sir T., Works of; printed in 1357. [Died 1535.] 

— - tr. of Sir T. More's Utopia, by K. Robinson, 1551 ; Second 
edition, 1556; ed. £. Arber, 1869. [1551.] 

Morris, E. L. ; see Australian. 

Morris, R., Historical Outlines of English Accidence. London, 1872. 
Morte Arthnre (an alliterative i^in) ; ed. E. Brock. E.E.T.S. Re- 
print, 1871. [ab. 1440.] The First edition, by the Rev. G. G. 
Perry, appeared in 1865. And see Malory. 

Moryson, Fynes, An Itinerary. London, 1617. fol. 

Muller, £., Etymologisches Worterbuch der englischen Sprache. 

In two parts. Second edition. Cbthen, 1879. 

Muller, F. Max, Lectures on the Science of Language. Eighth 
edition. London, 1875. a vols. 

Selected Essays. i.ondon, 1881. a vols. 

Murphy, A., Plays; see Drama, Modem British. [1756-76.] 
Murray, [Sir] J. A. H.; see Complaynte. 

Myre’s Duties of a Parish Priest ; cd. £. Peacock. E.E.T.S., 1868. 
[ab. 1420.] 

Myrour of Our Lady; ed. J. II. Blunt E.E.T.S., extra series, 1873. 

[1530.] 

Napier's Glosses; Old English Glosses, ed. A. S. Napier, M.A., 
Fh.D. Oxford, 1900. 

Nares, R. ; A Glossary to the Works of English Authors, particularly 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries. New edition, by Halliwell 
and Wright. London, 1859. 2 vols. 

Naval Accounts and Inventories; ed. M. Oppenheim. Pr. for the 
Navy Records Soc., 1896. [1485-8 and 1495-7.] 

N.E.D.— A New Fhiglish Dictionoiy on Historical Principles ; ed. 
[Sir] J. A. H. Murray, H. Bradley, and W. A. Craigie. 1884-. 
A-PijTer; Q-Rib. 
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Ncckam, A., Dc Ulcnailibos ; pr. in Wright’s Vocabularies, First Peacock, E., A Glossary of Words used in the Wapentakes of 
Series, pp. 96-119. [rath cent.] Manley and Corringham, Lincolnshire. E.D.S., 1877. 

Nesselmann ; see Lithuanian. Peele, G. ; see Greene. . j . 

Neuman ; see Spanish. Pegge, S., LL.D., An Alphabet of Kenticrsms; printed u Senes C, 

Newton’s Birds; A Dictionary of Birds, by Prot A. Newton. Part III, of the E.D.S. publications, ed. W. "U . Skeat, 1876. 

London, 1893-6. Anonymiana. London, 1809. 8vo. 

Nichols, j., A Collection of all the Wills, now known to be extant, Derbicisms ; ed. W. W. Skeat E.D.S. 1896. 

of the kings and queens of England, to that of Henry VII. cxclu- Pegge, S., Jun., Curialia, or an Historical Account of some Branches 
sive. Ixindon, 1780. (Cited as ‘Royal Wills’.) of the Royal Household. London, 1782. 410. 

Nicolas ; see Testamcnla Vetusta. Pepys, S., Memoirs of, comprising his Diary, &c. ; ed. Richard Lord 

Noreen, AltislandischcundaltnorwcgiscbeGrammatik.vonA.Noreen. Braybrooke. (Reprint.) London, F. Wame, n. d. [1659-69.] 
(and cd.) Halle, 189a. Perceval, Sir; see Thornton Romances, [ab. 1440.] 

Norman ; sec French dialects. Percy Folio MS. ; ed. J. W. Hales and F. J. Fumivall. London, 

North, R., Examen. London, 1740. (Citetl at second-hand.) 1867-8. 3 vols. 

North, Sir T., tr. of Plutarch, 161a. Percy, T.; Reliques of Ancient English Poetry; reprint, ed. R. A. 

Northumberland Household Book ; See Antiquarian RcjK'rtory. Willmott. London, 1S57. 

Iforwegian. — Aasen, Ivar; Norsk Ord bog medDansk Forklaring. Persian. — A Concise Dictionary of the Persian Language; by 
Christiania, 1873. E. 11 . Palmer. London, 1876. 

Norsk Ordbog, af II. Ross. Christiania, 1895. A Dictionary, Persian, Arabic, and English. By J. Richardson; 

Notes on English Etymology, by the Rev. \V. \V. Skeat, Litt.D. new edition, by F. Johnson. London, 1829. 

Oxford, 1901. — — Grundriss der ncupersischen Etymologic; von Paul Horn. 

Notes and Queries (published weekly). Jwrst .Series, 1850-5; Strassburg, 1893. 

second, 1856-61 ; third, 1862-67; fourth, 1868 73; fifth, 1874-9; Vullers, J. A., l.exicon Pcrsico-lAtinum. Bonn, 1855-67. 

2 vols. 


Nottingham Records ; Records of the Borough of Nottingham ; ed. 
W. H. .Stevenson. London, 1882-1900. 5 vols. [Vol. 1 ; 

Occleve; see Iloccleve. 

Octavinn, the Emj^ror; ed. J. O. Ilalliwcll. Percy Soc., 1844. 
C)ctovian ; see Weber. 

O. E. Texts.— The Oldest I'^nglish Texts; ed. II. Sweet, M.A. 
1 *:.E.T.S. London, 1885. 

Ogilvic, The Imperial I.)ictiunary of the English Language, by 
J. Ogilvie, LL.D. New ed., by C. Annandalc. London, 1883. 
8vo. 4 vols. 

O’Hara; Mida.H, a play; sec Drama, Mod. British. [1764.] 

Old English Homilies; see Early English Homilies. 

Old English Miscellany; ed. Dr. R. Morris. E.E.T.S., 1872. 

Old English Plays; see Dodsley. 

Old Saxon. — Heliand ; mit aiisfiihrlichcm Glossar herausgegeben ; 
von M. Heyne. I'aderborn, 1866. 

Klcincre altniederdeutschc Denkmaler; mit ansruhrlichem 

Glossar herausgegeben ; von M. Heyne. Paderbom, 1866. 
Oliphant, T. L. K., Old and Middle English. London, 1878. 
Oman; Swedish-English Dictionary, 1897. 

Ordinances and Regulations, &c. ; A Collection of Ordinances and 
Regulations for the Government of the Royal Household, made 
in divers Reigns. 1790. 4to. (Cited in llalliwcll’s Diet. ; sec 

0’l<c?Uy -^ee Iri>h. 

Original Letters, See. ; see Ellis. 

Ormulum; ed. R. M. White, tixford, 1852. 2 vols. [1320-50.] 

Orosius ; see A^lfred. 

Otway, T., The Works of. London, 17O8. 3 vols. 

Oudemans ; see Dutch. 

Outzen ; see Friesic. 

Owl and Nightingale, ed. Thos. W’right ; Percy Soc., 1843. Re-ed. 

by Dr. F. H. Stratmann ; Krefeld, 18O8. [ab. 1300.] 

Oxford Helps to the Study of the Bible. — Helps to the Study of the 
Bible. Oxford, n. d. 

Palladius on llusbandrie; in English; cd.B. Lodge. E.£.T.S.,iS73, 
1877. [ab. 1420.] 

Palmer, E. H. ; sec Persian. 

Palmer, Rev. A. Sraythe, Folk-etymology. London, 1882. 8vo. 

Leaves from a WTord-hunter’s Notebook. J.ondon, 1876. 

Palmer, Rev. W., Origines Liturgical. Oxford, 1833. 8vo. a vols. 
Palsgrave. — Lesclaircisscmcnt dc la longue Francoyse, par Maistre 
Tehan Palsgrave, 1530. Together with An Introductorie for to 
leme to speke French trewly ; by G. Du Wes. [Reprint, Paris, 1852.] 
Pardonere and Tapster ; introducing the Tale of Beryn. See Beryn. 
Parker Society Publications. (The excellent Index has liecn of much 
service.) 

Parlement of the Thre Ages, The; also Winuere and Wastourc; 

ed. 1 . Gollancz, M.A. Koxburge Club, 1897. 

Parliament Rolls; Parliamentorum Rotuli. (J&lw. I— Hen. VIT.) 
1765. fol. 6 vols. 

Partenay, Romance of; cd. W’. W. .Skeat, E.E.T..S., i86fi. [ali. 
1500-20.] 

Paston Letters; ed. J. (Jairdner. London, 1872-5. 3 vols. 

[raaa-1509.] 

Pcacham, H., The Gentleman’s Exercise. I.ond(iji, 1634. 4I0. 


Old. — Die altpersischcn Keilinschriften. By F. Spiegel. 

licipzig, 1862. 

Peruvian. — Vocabnlario de la lengua de Peru ; by D. Gon9alez. 

La Ciudad de los Reyes. [Lima?] 1608. 

Phaer, T., and Twyne, T. ; tr. of Virgil's Auieid. I.ondon, 1583. 
4to. (The first edition.) 

Philip de Thaun ; see W' right, T., Popular Treatises. 

Philips, J., Cider, and other Poems ; see I'Jiglish Poets. 

Phillips, E., The New W’orld of W'ords. London, 1706. fol. 

Phil. Soc. — Transactions of the Philological Society. 

Picard. — Glossaire du I’atois I’icard, par TAbbe Jules Corbict. 
Paris, 1851. 

Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede, about 1394 a.D. ; ed. W\ Skeat. 
E.E.T.S., 18O7. [1394.] 

Piers Plowm.in. The Vision of W’illiam concerning Piers the Mow- 
man ; ed. W. W\ Skeat. A-text (earliest version) ; B-text (second 
version); C-text (late.st version). IC.E.T.S., 1867, 1869, 1873. 
Notes and Glossary, 1877-84. [1362-1400.] 

Pilgrim’s Sea Voyage ; ed. F. J. Furnivall (with the Stacions of 
Rome). E.E. 1 '.S., 1867. 

Pineda; see Spanish. 

Pistyll of Susan; see Scottish Alliterative Poems. 

Poems and Lives of Saints ; cd. F. J. Furnivall. Phil. Soc. Berlin, 
186a. [ab. 1300.] 

PoliBh. — Nouveau Diutionnairc Portatif Fran^ais-Polonais ct Polo- 
nais-Fran9ais ; par J. A. E. Schmidt. Leipzig, 1 S47. 

Political Poems and Songs relating to English Ilistury ; cd. Thos. 

WTright. (Rolls Series.) 1851-61. a vtds. 

Political, Religious, and Love Poems ; ed. F. J. Furnivall. E.E.T.S., 
1866. 

Political Songs ; ed. T. W’righl. Camden Soc., 1 839. [1264-1327.] 
I’opc, A., Works of; ed. IT. F. Cary. London, 1849. [Died 1744.] 
Concordance to the Works of; by li. Abbott. London, 

>875- 

Portug^uese. — Novo Diccionario Portatil das linguas Portugneza 
c Ingicza, resumido do diccionario de Vieyra; nova edi9ao por 
J. I*. Aillaud. Paris, 1857. a vols. 

A Grammar of the Portuguese Language ; by A. Vieyra. 

Twelfth edition. London, 1858. 

Prcllwitz, Dr. W., Etymologisches Wbrterbuch der Griechischen 
Sprache. (2nd ed.) Giittiugen, 1905. 

Prescott, W’. IL, History of the l^onqucst of Peru. 7th cd. London, 
1854. 8vo. 

History of the Conquest of Mexico. 7th cd. London, 

1854. 8vo. 

Pricke of Con.science ; see Hampolc. 

Prior, K. C. A., On the Popular Names of British Plants. Third 
edition. London, 1S79. 

Prior, M., Poems of; see English Poets. [Died 1721.] 

Prompt. Parv.sPromptorium Pnrvulorum sive Clericornm Dictiona- 
rius Anglo-Latinus Princeps, auctore fratre Galfrido Grammatico 
dicto, circa A. D. Mccccxi.. Ed. A. W’ay, Camden Soc., 1 843, 1 853, 
and 1865. [1440.] 

Provencal. — Lexiqne Roman, by M. Raynonard. I'aris, 1836, 
5 vols. 

Dictionnairc I’rovcn9al-Fran9ais. Par F. Mistral. Aix-en- 

Pri>vcucc, n. d. 2 vols. 
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proverbs of Hendyng ; see Altenglische Dichtungen. 

Prynne, W. , Histriomastix. London, 1633. 410. 

The Soveraigne Power of Parliaments. London, 1643. 410. 

Puitspelu ; see French dialects (Lyonnais). 

Furchas, S., His Pilgrimage. . . . Third ed., 1617. fol. 

Fnttenham, G., The Arte of English Poesie, 1 589. In Arber's Re- 
prints. London, 1869. 

Qnccne Elizabethes Achademy, &c. ; ed. F. J. Fumivall. E.E.T.S., 
extra series, 1869. 

Ramsay’s Poems (dtcd by Jamieson). 

Ratis Raving ; ed. Rev. J. R. l.umby, M.A. E.E.T.S., 187a 
Rauf Coilycar; see Scottish Allit. Poems. 

Ray, John ; A Collection of English Words not generally used. Ed. 

W. W. Skeat. E.D.S., 1874. [1674-91.] 

Raynonard ; see Proven9al. 

Red Book of the Exchequer ; ed. W. D. Selby. (Rolls Scries.) 
Reliquiae Antique : ed. vVright and lialliwell. 1841-3. a vols. 
Remade ; see French dialects (Walloon). 

Return from Parnassus ; ed. £. Arbcr. 1870. [1606.] 

Reynard the Fox. — Willems Gedicht van den vos Keinaerdc ; ed. 

£. Martin. Paderbom, 1874. 8vo. 

Rhys, J., Leetnres in Welsh Philology. London, 1877. 

Richard Coer dc Lion ; see Weber. 

Richardson ; sec Arabic ; and see Persian. 

Richardson, C.,- A Dictionary of the English I.Anguage. Ixindon, 
1863. 4to. a vols. 

Richard the Redeles ; printed with the C-text of Piers the Plowman, 
pp. 469-531. See Preface iv, in the same volume, pp. ciii-cxxiv. 
Richey ; see Low German dialects (Hamburg). 

Richthofen ; see Fricsic. 

Rietz ; sec Swedish. 

Riley. — Liber Albns ; The White Rook of the city of London ; tr. 

by H. T. Riley, M.A. London, 1861. 

Riley’s Memorials of London. l.ondon, 1868. 

Kitson’s Metrical Romances. — Ancient Engleish (sic) Metrical Roman- 
cees («V) ; ed. by Josejrh Rirson. London, i8oa. 3 vols. Vol. i 
contains Ywaine and Gawin ; Launfnl. Vol. ii contains Lybeaus 
Disconus ; King Horn; King of T.ars; Emare; Sir Orpheo; 
Chronicle of England. Vol. iii contains Le bone Florence ; Erie 
of Tolous ; Sqnyre of Lowe Degre ; Knight of Curtesy. 

Robert of Rrunne, Handlyng Synne; ed. E, J. Fumivall (Roxburghe 
Club), 186a. [1303.] And see Langtoft. 

Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle; ed. T. ITearnc. Oxford, 1734. 
a vols. Reprinted, London, 1810. [ab. 1398.] 

ed. W. Aldis Wright. (Rolls Senes.) 1887. 2 vols. 

Robin ; see French dialects (Norman). 

Robinson, F. K., A Glossary of Words ust:d in the neighbourhood 
of Whitby. E.D..S. , 1875-6. 

Robson, J.— Three Early English Metrical Romances; ed. J. R. 

Camden Soc., 1842. 

Rochester, h^arl of ; see English Poets. 

Rock, D., The Church of our Fathers. London, 1849-52. 3 vols. 

Roland ; see Chanson. 

RoUand’s Court of Venus; ed. Rev. W. Gregor. S.T.S., 1883-4. 
Romance of Partenay ; ed. Rev. W. W. Skeat. E.E.T.S., 1866. 
Roman de la Rose; ed. M. Meon. Paris, 1813. 4 vols. 

Romania (for Romance Philology) ; ed. P. Meyer and G. Paris. 
From 187a. 

Boxnaunsoh. — ^Reetoromanisches Wbrtcrbuch,Surselvisch-Deutsch ; 

von P. B. Carigiet. Bonn and Chur, 188a. 

Romaunt of the Rose. — An English translation of the French Roman 
dc La Rose ; Part A, 11 . i-i 705, by Chaucer. Part B, in Northern 
dialect. Part C, from 1 . 581 1 to end. 

Roquefort, J. B. B., Glossaire de la Langue Romane. Paris, 1808. 
a vols. with Supplement, i8ao. 

Roy, W., Rede Me and be not Wrothe; ed. F« Arber, 1871. [1528.] 
Roval Wills ; see Nichols, J. 

Rule of St. Iknet. — Die Winteney- Version dcr Regnla S. Benedict! ; 

von Dr. M. M. A. Schroer. Halle a. S., 1888. 

Rushworth MS.; see Anglo-Saxon Gospels. 

Russell, J., Book of Nurture ; see Babees Book. 

Buiaian. — New parallel Dictionaries of the Russian, French, Ger- 
man, and English Languages, in four parts; ed. Ch. Fh. Reiff. 
First Part, Russian-English ; Fourth Part, English-Russian. 
Third edition. Carlsruhc, St. Petersburg, l.cipzig, and Paris, 1876. 
Sackville, Th., Works of; ed. R. W. Sackvillc-Wcst. London, 
1859. 8vo. 

St. Benet, Rule of; ed. .Schriier. Halle a. S., 1888. 

St. Brandan ; ed. T. Wright. Percy Soc., 18^4. 

St. Catherine ; see Legend. 

St. Christopher ; see Li^gend. 


St. Cnthbert ; ed. Rev. J. T. Fowler. Snrtees Soc., 1889-91. ri 450 *] 
St Erkenwald ; see Horstmann, Altengl. Legenden, Nene Folge. 

St. Juliana; ed. Cockayne and Brock. E.E.T.S., 187a. [xaoo-50?] 
St. Margaret ; see .Seinte. 

St. Veronica; ed. C. \V. Goodwin. 1851. (With St. Andrew.) 
Salomon and Saturn. —Anglo-Saxon Dialogues of Salomon and 
Saturn; ed. J. M. Kemble. (A^lfric Society). 1845, 1847, 1848. 
Sandys, G., A Relation of a Journey an. dom. 1610. Third edition. 
1632. 

SttDBkrit. — Sanskrit-English Dictionary ; by T. Benfey, 1866. 

[When * Skt’ only is cited, this book is meant.] 

Sanskrit Dictionary ; by Buhtlingk and Roth, 7 parts. .St Petersbui]g, 

185.5-75. 

.Sanskrit-English Dictionary; by A. A. Macdoncll, M.A., rh.D. 

London, 1893. 

Schade ; see German. 

.Schambach ; see Low German dialects (Gottingen). 

.Scheler; see French. 

.Schleicher, A., Indogermanische Chrestomathic. Weimar, 1869. 
Schmeller; see Bavarian Dictionary. 

Schmid, Dr. R., Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen. I.eipzig, 1858. 
.Schmidt, A. ; see Shakespe.'ire. 

Schwan, Dr. £., Grammatik des Altfranzosischen. .3rd ed. T.cipzig, 
1898. 

5 kott — The Select Poetry of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 6 vols. F.din- 
bnrgh, 1849. Waverley Novels; Edinburgh, 1854-63. 25 vols. 

[Died 1832.] 

.Scott, C. P. G. ; see Malay. 

Scottish Allitemtive I’oems; ed. F. J. Amours. Part I. S.T.S., 
1891-2. 

Seinte Marharete ; ed. O. Cockayne. E.E.T.S., 1866. [1200-50.] 
.Selden, J., Table-talk ; ed. E. Arbcr. London, 1868. [1689.] 
Selden’s Notes on Drayton ; sec Drayton, in English Poets, vol. iv. 
Select Charters, &c. By W. Stubbs, M.A. Oxford. 

Seven Sages. — The Seven Sages, in I'-nglish Verse ; ed. Thos. W’right. 
London (Percy Society), 1845. [ab. 1420.J 

The .Scuyn Sages (another copy). Printed in vol. iii of Weber’s 

Metrical Romances. See Weber. 

.Sewcl ; see Dutch. 

.Shadwell, T., Dramatic Works. London, 1720. lamo. 4 vols. 
Shakespeare. — The Glolx: F.dition; ed. by W. G. Clark and W. Aldis 
Wright. Cambridge and London, 1S64. [Died 1616.] 

Shakespeare Lexicon ; by A. Schmidt. Berlin and London, 

1875. 

Shakespeare Apocrypha; ed. C. F. Tucker Brooke. Oxford, 1908. 
Shakes|)earc's Plutarch; being a selection from North’s Plntarch. 

By W. W. Ske-at. London, 1875. 

Sharp, T., A Dissertation on Pageants. Coventry, 1825. 410. 
Shelley, P. B., Poetical Works. London, 1840. 

Shenstone ; see English Poets. 

.Sheridan, R. B., Works. I.ondon, 1875. 8vo. 

Sherwood, index to Cotgrave’s F. Diet. ; see French. 

Shirley, J., Dramatic Works and I’oems; cd. A. Dycc. London, 
1833. 8vo. 6 vols. 

Shoreliam, W., Poems of; ed. T. Wright. Percy Soc., 1849. Also 
ed. Dr. M. Konrath. E.E.T.S., extra series, 1902-3. 

Shrine, The ; see Cockayne. 

Sidney, Sir P., Apology for Poctric ; ed. F« Arlier, 1868. [1595.] 
Sievers, E., Angelsachsische Grammatik. 3rd ed. Halle, 1898. 
Sigart; see French dialects (Walloon). 

Sinonima Bartolomei ; ed. J. L. G. Mowat. Oxford, 18S2. 4to. 

Sir Bevis, &c. ; see Bevis, &c. 

Skeat, W. W., Notes on English Etymology. Oxford, 1901. 

Principles of Englisli Etymology. Series 1 , 2nd cd. .Series II. 

Oxford, 1891-2. 

Skelton’s Poetical Works ; ed. Rev. A. Dycc. London, 1843. 2 vols. 
[Died 1529.] 

Skinner, S., Etymologicon Linguae Anglicanx. London ,1671, [The 
chief source of the etymologies in Johnson’s Dictionary.] 

Slang Dictionary ; London, 1874. 

Blavonlo.— Etymologisches Wdrterbuch dcr Slavischen Sprachen, 
von Franz Miklosich. Wien, 1886. 8vo. 

Smith, Capt. John, Works ; ed. Arber. Birmingham, 1884. 
[1608-31.] 

Smith, W. — A Concise Bible Dictionary ; cd. by Wm. Smith, B.D. 
I.ondon, 1865. 

Smith, Toulmin, English Gilds. F..E.T.S., 1870. [1389-1450.] 
Somervile, W. ; see English Poets. 

Somner,W., Dictionarinm Saxonico-I.atino-Anglicum. Oxford, 1659. 
Srnigs and Carols ; ed. T. Wright. London, 1847. [ab. 1470.] 
South-English Legendary; ed. C. Horstmann. E.E.T..S., 1887. 
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Sowdone of Babylone; ed. Dr. llansknecht. E.E.T.S., extra aeries, 
i88x. 

Spanish. — Minsheu, J., A Dictionary in Spanish and English. 
London, 1633. 

— Pineda, P., A New Dictionary, Spanish and lilnglish, and 
English and Spanish. London, 1740. fol. 

Spanish and English Dictionary; by F. C. Meadows. Eighth 

edition. London, 1856. 

Spanish and English Dictionary, originally compiled by 

Neuman and Baretti; by M.Seoane, M.D. New edition. I..ondon, 
1862. a vols. And aee Monlau. 

Specimens of Early English, Part I, A.n. ii 50-1 300; by the 
Rev. K. Morris, LI..D. and cd. Oxford, 1885. 

Part II, A.D. 1298-1393; by Dr. Morris and the Kcv. W. W. 

Skeat. New edition, revised for the third time. Oxford, 1894. 

Specimens of English Literature, A.u. 1394' 1579; by the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat. Oxford, 1871. Fifth edition, 1890. 

Specimens of Lyric Poetry written in England in the reign of 
Edward I ; ed. T. Wright. (Percy Society), 1842. 

Spectator, The; ed. H. Morley, n. d. [1711-14.] 

Spelman, J., Psalterium Davidis l.atino*Saxonicum vetus. London, 
1640. [A Latin Psalter, with A. S. glosses.] 

Spenser. — The Complete Works of Edmund .Spenser. The Glotic 
Edition, ed. by R. Morris, with memoir by J. W. Hales. London, 
1869. [.Shep. Kal., 1379 ; Fairy (Jueen, 1590-6.] 

Spiegel, F. ; see Persian, Old. 

Spurrell ; sec Welsh. 

Squyre of Low Degree ; sec Ritson. 

Stacions of Rome, &c. ; ed. F. J. Furnivall. E.E.T..S., 1867. 

Stanford Dictionary (Tiie) of Anglicised Words and Phrases; ed. 
C. A. M. Fcnnclf, D.Litt. Cambridge, 1892. 

Stanyhurst, R., tr. of Virgil’s ^Encid, books i-iv, 1582 ; ed. E. Arbcr, 
1880. [1582.] 

Statutes of Henry VII. In exact facsimile ; cd. J. Rue. London, 
1869. [Pr. byCaxtonin 1489.] 

Statnlcs of the Realm; vol. i. I’r. by command of Geo. Ill in 
1810. fol. 

Stedman, Capt. J. G., Narrati\c ... of Surinam. London, 1796. 
4to. 2 vols. 

.Stcnie, L., Works of. London, 1802. 7 vols. [Died 1768.] 

Stokes-Fick, Vergleichendes Wdrterbuch der indog. Sprachen, von 
August Fick. 4th ed. Part a (by Whitley Stokes). Giittingen, 
1894. 

Stow, J., A Survey of London, written in the year 1398. New 
edition, by W. J. Thoms. London, 1842. 

Stratmaiin — A Middle-English Dictionary, by F. H. Stratmonn. 
New ed., by II. Bradley. Oxford, 1891. 

Streitberg, Dr. W., Urgermanische Grammatik. Heidelberg, 1896. 

Strutt, J., Manners, &c., of the Inhabitants of England. i.ondon, 
1774-6. 4to. 3 vols. 

I'he Sports and Pastimes, &c, (Reprint.) London, 1876. 

S.T.S. — Scottish Text Society. 

.Surrey, Lord ; see Tottel. Aho, ed. R. Bell. London, n. d. 

Swainson, Rev. C., Provincial Names of British Birds. E.I).S., 1885. 

Bwedilh. — i’ocket-dictionary of the English and Swedish languages. 
Leipzig, C. Tauchnitz, 11. d. And see Oman. 

Ihrc, J., Glossariuin Suiogothicum. 2 vols., folio. Upsal. 1 769. 

Svenskt och Engelskt Lexicon, af G. Widt?gren. Stockholm, 

1788. 

SwedlBll dialects. — Ordbok bfver Halliindska Landskaps-Milet, 
samlad af F. Moller. Lund, 1838. (.South Sweden.) 

— — Svenskt Dialekt-Lexicon ; Ordbok bfver Svenska allmoge> 
sprSket, af J. E. Rietz. Lund, 1867. 

Sweet, H., An Anglo-Saxon Reader. Oxford, 1876. 7th cd. 1894. 

— — A History of English Sounds. Oxford, 1888. 8vo, And see 
iElfred and Oldest English Texts. 

Swift, Jonathan ; see English Poets. 

Swinburne, H., Travels through .Spain in 1773 and 1776. London, 

Tatar.— Courtcille, P. de, Dictionnaire Turk-Oriental. Paris, 1870. 

Tatler. — The Tatler and Guardian ; complete in one volume. [Re- 
print.] London, 1877. [1709-13.] 

Taylor, Bp. Jeremy; A Course of .Sermons. London, 1828. 8vo. 
a vols. 

Taylor, L, Words and Places. Third edition. London, 1873. 

Ten Kate; see Dutch. 

Tennyson, Alfred Lord, Works of. London, 1893. 8vo. 

Testamenta Eboracensia. .Surtees Soc., 1836, 1853. a vols. 

Testamenta Vetusta; eil. Sir N. H. Nicoias. London, 1826. Royal 
8vo. 2 vols. 

Testament of Love; by Th.Usk. Sec Chaucerian Pieces, fab. 1387.] 
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Thomson, Jas. ; see English Poets. 

Thornton Romances ; ed. J. O. Halliwell. (Contains the romances 
of Perceval, Isumbras, Eglamour, and Degrevant.) Camden Soc. 
London, 1844. [ab. 1440.] 

Thorpe, B., Ancient Laws and Institutes of England. London, 1840. 
2 vols. 

— Codex Exoniensis. A Collection of A. S. Poetry ; ed. by 
B. Thorpe. London, 1842. 

— — Diplomatarinm iEvi Saxonici. A Collection of English 
Charters, from A.D. 605 to the reign of William the Conqueror. 
London, 1863. 

Litter Psalmorum ; cum paraphrasi Anglo-.Snxonica. Oxford, 

*835. 8%'o. 

Three Early English Metrical Romances ; see Robson. 

Thurneysen, R., Xeltoromanisches. (On Celtic Etymologies -in 
Diez.) Halle, 1884. 

Thwaites, E., Heptateuchus, Liber Job, et Evangelium Nicodemi, 
Anglo-Saxonice, &c. London, 1698. (.See Grein.) 

Toller; see Bosworth. 

Tooke, John Home, Diversions of Parley; cd. R. Taylor, 1837. 
Torrent of Portugal ; ed. Halliwell, London, 1842 ; re-ed. £. Adam, 
Ph.D. E.E.T.S.. 1887. 

Torriano; see Italian. 

Tottel’s Miscellany. Songs and Sonettes by Henry Howard, Earl 
of Surrey, .Sir Thomas Wyatt, the elder, &c. ; cd. E. Arber. 
London, 1870. [First printed in 1357.] 

Tonmeur, Cyril, The Plays and Poems of ; ed. J. Churton Collins. 
London, 1878. 8vo. a vols. 

Towneley Mysteries ; printed for the Surtees Society. Ixmdon, 1836. 
[ab. 1430.] Also ed. G. England and A. W. Pollard. E.E.T.S., 
extra series, 1897. 

Toynbee ; sec Brachet. 

Trench, R. C., ICnglish Past and Present. Fourth edition. London, 
1839. Ninth edition, 1875. 

On the Study of Words. Twentieth edition ; ed. Rev. A. L. 

Mayhew. l.ondon, 1888. 

A Select Glossary. Fourth edition. London, x873. 

Trevisa, John of, tr. of lligden’s Polychronicon ; printed in the 
edition of Higden’s Polychronicon in the Rolls Series. [1387.] 
Sec Higdcn. 

Tristan; ed. F. Michel. Londres, 1835. 2 vols. 

Tristrem, Sir; cd. G. B. M«Neill. S.T..S., 1885-6. 

Troy-bouk ; sec Gest Historiale. 

Turbervile’s Poems ; see English Poets. [Died 1594 ?] 

Turkish. — Zenker, J. T., Dictionnaire Turc-Arabe-Person. 2 vols. 
Leipzig, 1866-76. 

Turner, W., The Names of Ilerbes ; ed. J. Britten. E.D.S., 1881. 

•rM , Fine hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie; the edition 
of 1580, collated with those of 1573 and 1577 ; ed, W. Payne and 
S. J. Hurrtage. E.D.S. London, 1878. 

Two Fifteenth-century Cookery Books; ed. T. Austin. E.E.T.S., 
188S. 

Two Noble Kinsmen ; by Shakcsjieare ('/) and Fletcher ; ed. Skeat. 
Cambridge, 1875. 

Tyndall.— The Whole Workes of W. Tyndall, John Frith, and 
Dcx;tor Barnes, pr. by John Daye, 1372. [I'yndall died in 1536.] 
Udall, N., Roister Doistcr (a play) ; ed. E. Arber, 1869. [ab. 1553. J 

tr. of the Paraphrase of Erasmus vpon the newe Testamente. 

London, 1548-9. 

tr. of the Apophthegmes of Erasmus. Boston, 1877. [1532.] 

Uhlenbcck, Dr. C. C., Etymologisches Wbrtertmch der altindischen 
Sprachc. Amsterdam, 1898-9. 

Etymologisches Wbrterbuch der Gotischen Sprache. 2nd ed. 

Amsterdam, 1900. 

Unton Inventories; ed. J. G. Nichols. Berkshire Ashmolean 
Society. 1841. sm. 4to. 

Utopia ; see More. 

Vanbrugh’s Plays ; see Wycherley. 

Vani6ek, A., Griechisch-Lateinisches Etymologisches Worterbuch. 
Leipzig, 1877. 3 vols. 

Vespasian Psalter. (A Latin Psalter with an Old Mercian Gloss; 
in O.X Texts, q.v.) 

Vie de Saint Gile, La; ed. G. Paris. Paris, 1881. 

Vic de Seint Auban ; a poem in Norman French ; ed. R. Atkinson. 

London, 1876. 

Vieyro ; see Portuguese. 

Vi^nsson ; see Icelandic. 

Voc. — Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies, by T. Wright. 

^ and ed. ; ed. R. P. Wiilckcr. London, 1884. a vols. 

Vulgate, the ; see Hihlia. 
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Vullers ; see Persian. 

Wadington, Wm. of, Manuel des Pechiez ; ed. F. J. Fumivall, i86a. 
Walde, Dr. A., Lateinisches Etymologisches Worterbuch. Heidel* 
berg, 19C6. 

Wallace. — The Wallace, by Henry the Minstrel ; ed. J. Jamieson, D.D. 
Edinburgh, i8ao. A/so, ed. J. Moir. S.T.S., 1884-9. 

W^aohlan. — Walachisch-deutsches Worterbuch ; von A. Isser. 
Kronstadt, 1850. (The same as Roumanian.) 

Dictioimaire d’dtymologie Daco-Romoue ; par A. de Cikac. 

Frankfort, 1870. 

Waller, E., Poems ; ed. R. Dell. London, n. d. And see English 
Poets. 

Walloon ; see French dialects. 

Wauley, U., Catalogue of A. S. MSS. ; pr. in vol. iii of iliekes’s 
Thesaurus ; see Uickes. 

Warburton, W., The Divine I.«gation of Moses demonstrated. 

(First ed. 1 737-8. Cited by Richardson.) 

Warner, W., Albion’s England ; see English Poets. 

Wars of Alexander; see Alexander. 

Warton, T., llistoiy of English Poetry. London, 1840. 8vo. 

3 vols. Also ed. W. C. Ilnzlitt, London, 1871. 8vo. 4 vols. 
Way ; see Prompt. Parv. 

Webbe, E., Travels ; ed. E. Arbcr. 1868. [1590.] 

Weber’s Metrical Romances. 3 vols. London, 1810- Vol. i 
contains King Alisaunder ; Sir Cleges; Lai le Frcine. Vol. ii 

contains Richard Coer de Lion ; Ipomydon ; Amis and Amiloun. 
Vol. iii contains Seuyn Sages ; Octouian ; Sir Aniadas ; Hunting 
of the Hare. 

Webster, J., Works of; ed. A. Dyce ; new edition. Loudon, 1857. 
[1607-61.] 

Webster, N., International Dictionary of the English Language; ed. 

N. Porter. Springfield, Mas.s., 1898. 

We<1gwood, II,, A Dictionary of lilnglish Etymology. Second 
edition, London, 1872. Thirtl edition, London, 187S. 

Contested Etymologies in the Dictionary of the Rev. W. W. 

Skeat. London, 1882. 

Weigand ; see German. 

Welah. — A Dictionary of the Welsh Language, by W. Spurrcll. 

Second edition. Carmarthen, 1859. 

Whitby Glossary ; see E.D.S. 

Whitehead, W., Poems ; sec English Poets. 

Wiat, Sir T. ; sec Tottcl’s Miscellany. 

Widegren ; see Swedish. 

William of Palerne ; ed. W. \V. .Skeat. E.E.T..S., extra series, 1867. 
[nb. 1360.] 

William of Shoreham, 'Hie Religions Poems of; ed. Thos. Wright. 

(Percy Society.) 1849. [ah. 1325?], And see Shoreham. 
Williams ; see Cornish. 

Wills and Inventories . . of the Northern Counties. Surtees Soc., 

I 


Wilson, H. H., A Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, from 
various Lidian languages. London, 1855. 

Windisch ; see Irish. 

Winner and Wastoure ; see Parlemcnt. 

Winzet’s [Winyet’s] Works ; ed. Rev. J. K. Hewison. S.T.S., 
1887-8, 18^-1. 

Woeste ; see Low German dialects (Westphalian). 

Worcester, J. £., A Dictionary of the English Language. London 

(1859)- 

Wordsworth, W., Poetical Works. London, 1834. 

Wotton, Sir H., Reliquix Wottonmnae. 4th ed. London, 1685. 
[First ed. 1651.] 

Wright, T., Homes of Other Days. London, 1871. 

Popular Treatises on Science. London, 1841. Contains 

ASlfric^s tr. of Beda, De Temporibus Rationnm ; Philip de Thaun, 
Livre des Creatures and Bestiary ; and M. E. Fragment on Popular 
Science. 

Specimens of Lyric Poetry (temp. Edw. I). Percy Soc., 

1842. 

Vocabularies. (First Series.) Liverpool, 1857. (Second 

Scries.) Liverpool, 1873. And see Voc. 

Wiilcker’s Glossaries ; see Voc. 

Wulfstan; ed. A. Napier. Part T. Berlin, 1883. 

Wyatt, Sir T. ; see TottePs Miscellany. 

Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar, Dramatic Works 
of. London, 1840. 8vo. 

Wyclif, English Works of, hitherto nnprinted ; ed. F. D. Matthew. 
E.E.*P.S., 1880. 

Select English Works of John Wyclif; ed. T. Arnold. Oxford, 

186^71. 3 vols. [Died 1384.] 

The Holy Bible, in the earliest English Versions made by 

John Wycline and his followers; ed. Rev. J. Forshall and 
Sir F. Madden. Oxford, 1850. 4 vols. (With a Glossary.) [ab. 
1382-8.] 

Wyclifiite Glossary.— A Glossary to the Wyclifiitc Versions of the 
Bible (above). (Sometimes met with separately.) 

Wyntown, Andrew of. The Orygynale Cronykil of Scotland ; ed. D. 

Laing. Edinburgh, 1872-9. 3 vols. 

York Plays ; ed. Lucy Tonlmin Smith. Oxford, 1885. 8vo. 

York Wills. — Wills and Inventories ... of the counties of York, 
Westmoreland, and lAncashire; ed. Rev. J. Raine. Surtees Soc., 

Young, E., The Complaint, or Night Thoughts. London, 1817. 

[Died 1 765.] And see English Poets. 

Yule, Col. 11., and A. C. Burnell; Hobson-Jobson ; being a 
Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases. Lon- 
don, 1886. 8vo. 

Zambaldi, F., Vocabolario Etimologico Italiano. Cittadi Castello, 
1889. 

Zenker ; see I'urkish. 



KEY TO THE GENERAL PLAN OF THE ETYMOLOGICAL 

DICTIONARY 

Each article is arranged, as far as seemed advisable, according to a unifonn scheme, and the following details 
will explain the nature of the information to be found in this work. 

§ I. The words selected. The Word-list contains all the primary words of most frequent occurrence in 
modern literature; and, when their derivatives are included, supplies a tolerably complete vocabulary of the 
language. I have l)een largely guided in the choice by the work known as the Student's English Dictionary, 
by John Ogilvie, as edited by Charles Annandale (1895). A few unusual words have been included on account 
of their occurrence in familiar passages of standard authors. 

§ 2. The Definitions. I'hcse arc given in the briefest possible form, diiefly for the purpose of identifying 
the word and showing the ])art of speech. 

§ 3. The Language. The language to which each word belongs is distinctly marked in every case by 
means of letters within marks of parenthesis immediately following the definition. In the case of words derived 
from French, a note is (in general) also made as to whether the French word is of Latin, Celtic, German, or Scan- 
dinavian origin. The symbol ^ — ’ signifies * derived from.' 'I'hus the remark ‘ (F. — L.) ’ signifies ‘ a word 
introduced into English from French^ the French word itself being of ImUu origin.’ 'Fhc letters used are to 
be read as follows. 

Arab. = Arabic. AP. = Anglo-French. C. = Celtic, used as a general term for Irish, Gaelic, Welsh, 
Breton, Cornish, &e. E. = English. P. = French. G. = German. Gk. = Greek. L. or Lat. = 
Latin. Soand. = Scandinavian, t/sed as a general term for Icelandic, Swedish, Dani.sh, &c. Skt. = Sanskrit. 
W. = Welsh. 

For other abbreviations, see § 8 below. 

§ 4. Tho History. Next follows a brief account of the history of the word, showing (approximately) the time 
of its introduction into the language ; or, if a native word, the Middle-English form or forms of it, with a few quo- 
tations and references. This is an important feature of the work, and (I believe) to some extent a new one. In 
attempting thus, as it were, to date each word, I must premise that I often cite Shakespeare in preference to a 
slightly earlier writer whose writings are less familiar ; that an attempt has nevertheless been made to indicate the 
date within (at least) a century ; and lastly, that in some cases I may have failed to do this, owing to imperfect 
information or knowledge. In general, sufiicient is said, in a very brief space, to establish the earlier uses of each 
word, so as to clear the way for a correct notion of its origin. 

§ 5. The Beferenoes. A large number of the references are from Richardson’s Dictionary, denoted by the 
symbol * (R.).’ Some from Todd’s Johnson, sometimes cited merely as ‘ Todd.’ Many from Stratmann’s Old 
English Dictionary, or the still better (but unfinished) work by Matzner; these are all ‘ME.,’ i. e. Middle- 
English forms. Many others are due to my own reading. I have, in very many instances, given exact references, 
often at the expenditure of much time and trouble. Thus Richardson cites ‘ The Romaunt of the Rose ’ at large, 
but I have given, in almost every case, the exact number of the line. Similarly, ho cites the Fairy Queen merely 
by the hook and canto, omitting the stanza. Inexact quotations are comparatively valueless, as they cannot be 
verified, and may be false. 

For a complete list of authorities, with dates, sec p. xxx (above). 

§ 6. The Etymology. Except in a few cases where the etymology is verbally described, the account of it 
begins with the symbol — , which is always to be read as ‘ directly derived from,’ or ‘ borrowed from,* wherever 
it occurs. A succession of these symbols occurs whenever the etymology is traced back through another lan- 
guage. The order is always backward, from old to still older forms. 

§ 7. Cognate Porms. Cognate forms are frequently introduced by way of further illustration, though 
they form, strictly speaking, no part of the direct history of the etymology. But they frequently throw so much 

light upon the word that it has always been usual to cite them ; though no error is more common than to mis- 

take a word that is merely cognate with, or allied to, the English one for the very original of it 1 For example, 
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many people will quote the German word acktr as if it accounted for^ or is the original of the English acre^ 
whereas it is (like the Lat. ager^ or the Icelandic akr) merely a parallel form.' It is remarkable that many 
beginners are accustomed to cite German words in particular (probably as being the only continental-Teutonic 
idiom with which they are acquainted) in order to account for English words ; the fact being that no Teutonic 
language has contributed so little to our own tongue, which is, in the main, a Zozv-German dialect as dis- 
tinguished from that High-Qcsmcexi one to which the specific name * German ' is commonly applied. In order 
to guard the learner from this error of confusing cognate words with such as are immediately concerned with the 
etymology, the symbol + is used to mark off such words. This symbol is, in every case, to be read as * not 
derived from, but cognate with.’ The symbol has, in fact, its usual algebraical value, i. e. plus, or additional \ 
and indicates additional information to be obtained from the comparison of cognate forms. 

§ 8. Symbols and Etymological References. The symbols used are such as to furnish, in every case, 
an exact reference to some authority. Thus the symbol ‘ Ital.* does not mean merely Italian, but that the word 
has actually been verified by myself (and may be verified by any one else) as occurring in Meadows’s Italian 
Dictionary. This is an important point, as it is common to cite foreign words at random, without the slightest 
hint as to where they may be found ; a habit which leads to false spellings and even to gross blunders. And, in 
order that the student may the more easily verify these words (as well as to curb myself from citing words of 
unusual occurrence), I have expressly preferred to use common and cheap dictionaries, or such as came most 
readily to hand, except where I refer 6 y name to such excellent books as Rietz’s Svenskt Dialckt-Lexicon. The 
following is a list of these symbols, with their exact significations. 

AS. — Anglo-Saxon, or Wessex English in its earliest form. The references are to Grein, Bosworth, or Lye, 
as cited ; or to some AS. work, as cited. All these words are authorized, unless the given form is marked by an 
asterisk preceding it, to denote that it is theoretical. 

Bret. — Breton; as in Le Gonidec’s Dictionary, cd. 1821. 

Com. — Cornish ; as in Williams’s Dictionary, ed. 1865. 

Dan. — Danish; as in Ferrall and Repp’s Dictionary, ed. 1861, or in Larsen (1897). 

Du. — Dutch ; as in the Tauchnitz stereotyped edition, or in Calisch (1875). 

E. — Modern English ; see Webster’s English Dictionary, cd. Goodrich and Porter ; or the Century Dictionary ; 
and see E.E.D. 

ME. — Middle English ; i. e. English from about a.d. 1200 to about a.d. 1500. See § 5 above. 

P, — ^French, as in the Diet, by Hamilton and Legros. The reference ‘ Cot.’ is to Cotgrave’s French Dic- 
tionary, ed. 1660 ; also denoted by MP. (Middle French). Wherever OP. (= Old French) occurs, the reference is 
to Burguy’s Glossaire, unless the contrary be expressly stated, in which case it is (in general) to Godefroy, or to 
Roquefort. 

Gael. — Gaelic; as in Macleod and Dewar’s Dictionary, cd. 1839. 

G. — German; as in FlUgel’s Dictionary, ed. 1861. 

Gk. — Greek; as in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, cd. 1849. 

Gk>th. — Moeso-Gothic ; as in Stamm’s Ulfilas, ed. 1878. 

Heb. — Hebrew; as in Leopold’s small Hebrew Dictionary, ed. 1872 ; or in Gesenius (1883). 

Icel. — Icelandic ; as in Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icelandic Dictionary, ed. 1874. 

Ir. or Irish. — Irish; as in O’Reilly’s Dictionary, ed. 1864. 

Ital. — Italian; as in Meadows’s Dictionary, ed. 1857. 

Ii. or Lat. — Latin ; as in Lewis and Short’s Dictionary, ed. 1880. 

Low Lat. — Low Latin ; as in Ducange, ed. Favre; 1884. 

ME. — Middle-English ; see the line following E. above. 

MHG. — Middle High German ; as in Wackcrnagel's W 5 rterbuch, ed. r86i ; or Schade ; see OHG. below. 

N.E.D.— A New English Dictionary, on Historical Principles ; Oxford, 1888-. 

OP. — Old French; as in Godefroy, or in Burguy’s Glossaire, ed. 1870. 

OHG. — Old High German; chiefly from Schade, and ed., 1872-82. 

Fers. — Persian; as in Palmer’s Persian Dictionary, ed. 1876. 

Port. — Portuguese; as in Vieyra’s Dictionary, ed. 1857. 

Frov. — Provcn9al ; as in Raynouard’s Lexique Roman (so called). 

Buss. — Russian ; as in ReifTs Diet, of Russian, German, English, and French, ed. 1876. 
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8 kt. — Sanskrit; as in Benfey's Dictionary, ed. 1866. 

Span. — Spanish ; as in Meadows's Dictionary, ed. 1856 ; or in Neuman, 1862. 

Swed.— Swedish; as in the Tauchnitz stereotyped edition; or in Oman, 1897; or Widegren, 1788. 

W. — Welsh; as in Spurrell’s Dictionary, ed. 1861. 

For a comj>Iete list of authorities, see p. xxx. The above includes only such as have been used too 
frequently to admit of special reference to them by name. 

Other abbreviations. — Such abbreviations as *adj.' = adjective, *pl.' = plural, and the like, will be readily 
understood. I may particularly mention the following. CC = confer, i. e. compare. pt. t. = past tense, 
pp. = past participle. q. v. = quod vide, i. e. which sec. s. v. = sub verbo, i. e. under the word in question, 
tr. = translation, or translated, b. (or bk.) = book. c. (or ch., or cap.) = chapter ; sometimes = canto. 1. = line 
s. = section. st. = stanza. A. V. = Authorized Version of the Bible (161 1). 

§9. The Roots. In some cases, the words have been traced back to their original Indogermanic roots. 
This has only been attempted, for the most part, in cases where the subject scarcely admits of a doubt ; it being 
unadvisable to hazard too many guesses, in the present state of our knowledge. I'he root is denoted by the 
symbol V, to be read as ‘ root.’ I have here most often referred to Brugmann, Uhlenbeck, Prellwitz, or Kluge. 

§ 10. Derivatives. The symbol *Der.,’ i.e. Derivatives, is used to introduce forms derived from the primary 
word, or from the same source. For an account of the various suffixes, see Morris's Historical Outlines of 
English Accidence, and Ilaldcmann’s Affixes to English Words ; or, for the purpose of comparative philology, 
consult Brugmann. 

§ II. Cross-references. 7 'hese frequently afford additional information, and arc mostly introduced to .save 
repetition of an exjilanation. 


CORRIGENDA 

BAROUCHE, 1 . 1. For (G.— Ilal.) rtad G.— Ital.— L.) 

DEFUSE, 1 . 7. Insert a comma after di. 

EDUCATE, 1 . 1. In&erl a comma after to cultivate. 
flotsam, 1 . I . /'’or (AF. - E.) and L.) read (A F. - 11 and. L.) 

JAUNT ; at the end of 1 , 5. For id. read Kom. 

TRACE (1 ), 1 . 9. For *iractiare read *lraetiare. 

WARE (i) ; at the end. For Weir (i) and Worth, read Weir and Worth (1). 
%• For some other corrections s.ce the Supplement ; pp. 777-7S0. 
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ABDICATE 


A 

A, the indef. article ; sec An. 

A-p prefix, has at least twelve dilTercnt values in English, a. Repre- 
sentative words are (i) adown ; (2) afoot; (3) along; (4) arise; 
(5) achieve; (6) avert; (7) amend; (8) alas; (9) ahyss; (10) ado; 
(11) aware; (12) avast. The full form of these values may be 
represented by q/-, on-, and-, u-, ad-, ah-, ex-, he-, an-, at-, ge-, houd. 
y. This may Ijc illustrated by means of the examples given ; cf. (i) 
AS. ofdune ; (2) on foot ; (3) AS. andlang ; (4) AS. u-risan ; (5) verb 
from K. d chef, I .. ad caput ; (6) L. auertere, for abuertere; (7 ) h'.amender, 
from L. cmendure, for exmendiire ; (8) F. helas, where he is inter- 
jcctional ; (9) Clk. a&vaaos, for av-^vaaoi\ (lol for at do, i.e. to do; 
(ii) for MI"'.. ywnr, AS. getuar; (12) avast, Dutch houd vast, hold 
fast. These prefixes arc discussed at greater length under the head- 
ings Of, On, Along, Arise, Ad-, Ab- (1), Ex-, Alas, Un- (1), 
At, Aware, Avast; each lieing given in its proper jilace in this 
Dictionary. ^ Trelix a (5) really has two values : (n) French, as in 
avalanche ; (li) Latin, as in astringent ; Init the source is the same, viz. 
L. ad. Similarly, prefix a (6) leally has two values ; (a) French, as 
in ME. a-soilen, now spelt assoil ; (h) Latin, as in avert, avocation ; the 
source being I., ab. jw In words discussed lielow, the prefix has its 
number assigned in accordance with theabove scheme, whercnecessary. 

AABDVARK, the S. African ground-hng. ((^ape Du.) Lit. 
* earth-hog.’ From Du. aard-, for aarde, earth ; and vark, for varhen, 
a hog. See Earth and Farrow. 

AB-, prefix. i T..) L. ab, short form a - ; sometimes extended to ahs-. 
Cognate with Skt. apa, away, from ; <lk. ami ; Goth, a/; AS.o/; G. 
ab ; see Of. 1 lence numerous compounds, as ah-me, a-vert,ahs-traet, 
&c. In I'Vench, it becomes a- or av - ; see Asfloil, Advantage. 
ABACK, backwards. (E.) ME. abah; as in ‘And worthi to 
tie put abah;' Gower, C. A. i. 295 (bk. iii, 481). For on bah, as in 
‘.Sir Thopas droiigh o« bah ful fast;’ Chaucer, C. T., B 2017, in 
the Ilarleian M.S., where other MSS. have abak. — AS. onbasc ; Matt.iv. 
10. Thus the prefix is a- (2) ; for on. See On and Back. 
ABACUS, a calculating frame; upper member of the capital of 
a column. (L. — Gk.) See Trevisa, tr. of Higden, vii. 69. L. ci6acMs. 
i-Gk. afin( (gen. dfianos), a slab for reckoning on. 

ABAFT, on the aft, behind. (E.) a. From the ]irefix a- (2), for wi, 
and -ba/t, which is contracted from bi-aft, i.e. by aft. Thus abaft is 
for o« by aft, i.e. in that which lies towards the after part. p. -baft 
is ME. baft, Allit. Poems, C. 148 ; the fuller form is biaft, with whieh 
cf. ‘ He let binften the more del ’ - he left lichind the greater part ; 
Genesis and Exodus, 3377. ME. biaften is from A.S. beaefian, com- 
pounded of be, by, and affan, behind ; Grein, i. 53. Sec By and Aft. 
ABANDON, to forsake, give up, (F.-Diw I..-OIIG.) ME. 
abandounen. ‘ Bot thai, that can thainc abandoune Till ded’ — 
but they, that gave themselves up to de.ath ; Barbour’s Bruce, ed. 
Skeat, xvii. 642. — F. abandonner, to give up. — F. d bandon, at liberty, 
at one’s disjiosal ; orig. ‘in the power of;* discussed in Bracket, 
Etym. F. Diet. — F. d, jirep., and bandon, control, jurisdiction. —L. ad^ 
to; and Low L. bandum, a feudal term (also spelt bannuni) signify- 
ing an order, decree ; see Ban. ^ The F. d bandon is lit. * by procla- 
mation,’ ami thus has the double sense (i ) ‘ under control,* and ( 2) ‘ at 
one’s discretion, by permission.* The former is obsolete in modem 
English; but occurs frequently in ME. See Glossary to the Bruce; 
and cf. * habben abandun* to have at one’s will, O. Eng, Homilies, ed. 
Morris,!. 189,1. 24. Der. abandon-ed, Vii. given up; abandon-ment. 
ABASE, to bring low. (F. — L.) Shak. has * abase our sight so 
low;’ 2 Hen. VI, i. 2. 15. Cf. ‘So to abesse his rcalte;* Gower, 
C. A. i. 1 1 1 (bk. i. 2063). From a- (5), for F. a-, L. ad, and Base; 
in imitation of OF. aMtsier, abessier, MF. abaisser, abbaisser, ‘to 
debase, abase, abate, humble;’ Cotgrave.— Late L. abatsare, to 
lower. -iL. ad, to; and Late L. bassare, to lower, from Late L. 
bassus, low. See Base. Der. abase-ment, A. V., Ecclus. xx. ii. 
^ It is extremely probable that some confusion has taken place 
bkween this word and to abash; for in Middle E. (in the Northern 
dialect) we find abaht with the sense of abashed or dismayed. Sec 
examples under abasen in Matzner’s Worterbuch ; and see N. E. D. 
ABASH, to confuse with shame. (F.) ME. abaschen, abaisehen, 
dbmssin, abasen, &c. ‘ I abasshe, or am amased of any thynge ;* Pals- 
grave. *Thei weren abaisehid with a greet stonying ;’ Wyclif, Mk. v. 


42. * He was ahasched and agast ;’ K. Alisannder, ed. Weber, 1 . 224. — 
OF. esbaxss-, stem of pres. part, of esbair, to astonish (see note below); 
mod. F. e&ad/r. — OF. es- (L. ex, out, extremely); and bair, bahir, to 
express astonishment, an imitative verb formed from the interjection 
bah! of astonishment. Cf. prov. E. bo, boh, interj., a sudden cry to 
cause fright ; Gk. fioaeiv, L. boare, to shout out. •[[ The final -sk 
is to be thus accounted for. French verbs in -ir are of two forms, 
those which (like venir) follow the Latin inflexions, and those which 
(like fleurir) sometimes add -iss- to the root. See Bracket's Hist. 
French Grammar, ed. Toynbee, § 581 . This -iss- is imitated from 
the L. -esc-, -isc-, seen in ‘inchoative’ verbs, such as jlar-esco, trem- 
isco, and appears in many parts of the French verb, which is con- 
jugated to a great degree as if its infinitive were *fleurissir instead of 
fleurir. p. An excellent cxam[}Ie is seen in obeir, to obey, which 
would similarly have, as it were, a secondary form * 6 beissir‘, and, 
corresponding to these forms, we have in English not only to obey, 
but the obsolete form oheysche, obesche, as in * the wynd and the sec 
obeschen to hym ; * Wyclif, Mk. iv. 40. y. Easier examples appear 
in £. abolish, banish, cherish, demolish, embellish, establish, finish, flour- 
ish, furbiih, furnish, garnish, languish, nourish, polish, punish, all from 
French verbs in -ir, 8. We also have examples like admonish, dimin- 
ish, replenish, evidently from French sources, in which the termination 
is due to analogy ; these are discussed in their proper places. ^ It 
is probable that the word to abash has been to some extent confused 
with tnafrn^r. See Abase. "Dor.bash-ful {lot abash-ful); abash-ment. 
ABATE, to beat down. (F.—L.) ME. abaten. ‘To abate the 
host of that breme duke ; ’ Will, of Palerne, 1 141. ‘ Thow . . . abatest 
alle tyranne;’ X. Alisannder, ed. Weber, 1 . 7499. — OF. abalre, to 
beat down. • Late L. abbattere; see Bmchet. L. ad, to; and battere, 
popular form of batiuere, to beat. Der. abate-ment, Hamlet, iv. 7. 
121; abal-is (below), and F. abatt-oir, a public slaughter-house. 

Often contracted to bale, q. v. 

ABATIS, ABATTIB, a military defence made of felled trees. 
(F.—L.) Spelt abatis in Todd’s Johnson. ^F. abatis; OF, abateis 
(Hatzfcdd). — OF. ahatre, to beat down (above). 

ABBESS, fern, of abbot. (F. — L. — Gk. — Syriac.) ME. abbesse, Rob. 
of Glouc.p. 370,1. 7624; Early F« Poems, ed. Fnmivall, p. 70, 1 . 165. 
— AF. aUiesse; earlier OF. abaesse; see aibbesse in Hatzield. ■> L. ab- 
batissa, fern, in -issa from abbdt-, stem of abbas, an abbot. See Abbot. 

ABBEY, a religious house. (F.—L. — Gk.— Syriac.) ME. ab- 
beye, abbaye. *Abbeye, abbatia ’ [misprinted abbacia j; Prompt. Parv. 
Sjielt a6frei in the Metrical Life of St. Dunstan, 1 . 39. --AF. abbeie, 
abeie, f. ; OF. abeie, abaie; Bartsch’s Chrestomathie. — Late L. ab- 
batia.— Late I* abbot-, stem of abbas. See Abbot. 

ABBOT, the father (or bead) of an abbey. (L.—Gk.— Syriac.) 
ME. abbot, abbod, * Abbott, abbas;* Prompt. Parv. S]xll ahhod, 
Ancren Riwlc, ji. 314. AS. abbod, abbad; iElfric's homily on the 
Old Test, begins with the words ‘iElfrlc abbod.' — I., abbatem, abbadem, 
acc. of abbas, father. — Late Gr. d 0 / 3 as (gen. dffffdr-of, dfifidS-o$) ; sec 
Ducange. — Syriac a66n, father; see Romans, viii. 15; Galat. iv. 6. 
^ The restoration of the t (for d in AS.) was due to a knowledge of 
the L. form ; cf. OF. abez (= abets, pi.), Chanson de Roland, 2955. 
ABBREVIATE, to shorten. (L.) Fabyan has abreuyatyd in the 
sense of abridged ; Henry III, an. 26, ed. 1811, p. 333. Elyot has 
‘an abbreuiate, called of the Grekes and l.atines epitoma;' The 
Governor, b. iii. c. 25. — L. abbreuidre (pp. abbreuiatus), to shorten, 
in Rom. ix. 28 (Vulgate). — L. ad, to; and breuis, short. 
Brief and Abrid^. Der. abbreviat-ion, -or. Doublet, abridge. 
^ Here adbreuidre would at once become abbreuiare ; cf. Ital. aboo- 
nare, to improve, abhassare, to lower, ahbellare, to embellish, where 
the prefix is plainly ad. is* The formation of verbs in -ate in Eng- 
lish is carious ; a good example is create, equivalent to L. creare ; 
but it does not follow that crea'e was necessarily formed from the pp. 
credtus. Such verbs in -ate can be formed directly from L. verbs in 
-dre, by mere analogy with others. All that was necessary was to 
initiate such a habit of formation. This habit began with words like ad- 
vocate, which was originally a pp. used as a sl>., and, secondarily, was 
used as a ver b by the common English habit of creating verbs from sbs. 
ABDICATE, lit. to renounce. (L.) In Levins, a.d. 1570; and 
used by Bishop Hall, in his Contemj^ations, N.T., b. iv. cont. 6. 

B 
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i 2.-L. abdiedt~us, pp. of abdicar* (see note to Abbreviate).— 
L. ab, from ; and dieare, to proclaim. Diear§ is allied to dietre, to 
say ; see Diction. Der. abdicat-ion. 

ABDOMEN, the lower part of the belly. (L.) Defined as 'the 
fat which is about the belly;* Coles, ed. 1684. Der. abdunun-al. 
ABDUCE, to lead away. (L.) Not old, and not usual. Used 
by Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. ao. § 4 ; where some edd. 
have adduce. More common is the derivative abduction^ used by 
Blackstone, Comment, b. iv. c. 15, and a common law-term.— ll 
abdueere, to lead away. — L. a6, from, away ; and dueere^ to lead. See 
Duke. Der. abduct, abduct-ion, abduct-or ; cf. the pp. abdaeiut. 
ABED, in bed. (E.) Shtikcspeare has abed, As You J.ike It, ii. 
a. 6, and elsewhere ; ME. a-beJde, Chaucer, 'I'roil. i. 915. The prefix 
a- stands fur on. ‘ Thu restest the on bcedde* — thou restest thee abed ; 
Layamon, ii. 372. 

ABELE, the white poplar. (Du. — F. — L.) In Kersey (1708). Du. 
abeel.^Ob', abel, aubel {aubel in Godefroy). — Late 1 .. albellum, acc. 
of nlhellus, white poplar ; Due. — L. alb-us, white. .Sec Alb. 
ABEBBATION, a wandering. (1..) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 
1674. — L. fAerratiunem, acc. of n6emi/io. — L. aberrare, to wander 
from. — L. ab, away; and errare, to wander. .See Err. 

ABET, to incite. (F.— Scand.) Used by Shak. Com. of Errors, 
ii. a. 172. ME. abetten, Sir Ferumbras, 1 . 5816 (ab. 1380). [Cf. 
ME. abet, sb., meaning 'instigation;* Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 357.] 
—OF. abeter, to deceive, also to incite (Godefroy): AF. and OF. 
abet, instigation, deceit. — OF. a- <L. ad, to; and beter, to bait. 
Cf. ' Nus ours, quant il est bien betes* — No bear, when he is well 
baited; Rom. Rose, 1016S. OF. beter is from Icel. beita, to bait, 
chase with dog.s, set dogs on; lit. 'to make to bite;* causal verb 
from bita, to bite. See Bait ; and see Bet. Der. abetment, AF. 
abettement ; abe/t-or, Shak. Lucrece, 886. 

ABEYANCE, expectation, suspension. (F. — L.) A law term; 
used by Littleton, and in Blackstoiie's Commentaries ; see Cowels 
Law Diet., and Todd’s Johnson. — A. F. abeiance, as in the phrase 
'droit »i abeiance' a right in abeyance, or which is suspended; OF. 
abeanee, expectation; see Godefroy. — F. prefix a- (<L. ad); and 
beanee, expectation (Godefroy) ; allied to OF. beant, gaping, pres. pt. 
of obs. verb beer (mod. F. bayer) , to ga|)e, to expect anxiously. — L. ad ; 
and badiire, to gape, to open the mouth, used by Isidore of Seville ; 
see Brachel, s.v. bayer. The word badare is probably imitative. 
ABBEOB, to shrink from with terror. (L.) Shak. has it frequently. 
It occurs in Lord Surrey’s translation of Virgil, b. ii. 1 . 16 ; cf. ' quan- 
quam animus mcminisse Aorre/ ; ’ Aen. ii. 1 2. Caxton has abharryng, 
Troy Book, leaf ao, 1 . ii.— L. ahkorrere, to shrink from. — L. ah, 
from; and horrere, to bristle (with fear). Sec Horrid. Der. 
abhorr~ent, ahAorr-ence. 

ABIDE (1), to wait for. (E.) ME. abiden, Chaucer, C. T., 
£ 757, 1106; and in common use. AS. abhlan, Grein, i. 12. — AS. 
prelix d- ; and bidan, to bide. Cf. Goth, usbeidan, to expect. See Bide. 
Der. ahid-ing; abode, formed by gradation, from the and grade bad. 
ABIDE (2), to suffer for a thing. (E.) a. We find in Shak. 

' lest thou abide it deare; ’ Mids. Nt. 1 )ream, iii. a. 175; where the first 
quarto has aby. The latter is correct ; the verb in the jihrasc ' to abide 
it * being a mere corruption, due to confusion with abide (1). The 
ME. form is abyen, as in ' That thou shalt with this launcegay Abyen 
it All soure; * Chaucer, C. T., B 2011 (I. 13751). This verb abyen is 
also spelt abuggen and abiggen, and is common in Middle £. ; sec 
examples in Matzner and Slratmann. Its jit. tense ii aboughte, and 
we still preserve it, in a reversed form, in the modem to buy off. 
y. Hence 'lest thou abide it dear' signifies 'lest thou have to 6uy it 
off dearly,* i.c. lest thou have to pay dearly /or it. — AS. dbyegan, to 
jiny for. 'Gif friman wiS fries mannes wif geligeti, his wcrgclde 
ubicgr'-If a free man lie with a freeman’s wife, let him pay for it 
with his wergeld ; Laws of King iEthelbirht, 31 ; in Thorpe’s Ancient 
Laws, i. 10. — A.S. a-, prefix; and AS. byegan, to buy. See Buy. 
ABIGAIIj, a waiting-woman. (Heb.) See T. L. O. Davies, .Stippl. 
Glossary. From the character Abigail in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Scornful Woman. See 1 Sam. xxv. 

ABILITY; see Able. 

ABJECT, mean; lit. cast away. (L.) Shak. has it several times, 
and once the subst. abjech ; Rich. HI, i. 1. 106. It was formerly used 
also as a verb. ' Almightic God abieeted Saul, that he shulde no more 
reigne oucr Israhel ; ' Sir T. Elyot, The Governonr, b. ii. c. i. § 3. — L. 
abieetue, cast away, pp. of abieere, to cost away. — L. ab, from, away; 
and iaeere, to cast. Of. Jet (i). Der. abjeet 4 y, abject-ion, abject-ness, 
objects (pi. sb.). 

ABJuBE, to forswear. (L.) Sir T. More has abiure. Works, 
p. ai4b. Cotgrave has *abjurer, to abjure, forswear, deny with 
an oath.* — L. abiurare, to deny. — L. ab, from ; and iurdre, to swear, 
from HU (gen. iuris), law, right, fir In several words of this kind, 
it ia almost impossible to say whether they we.-e derived from Lat. 


ABOUT 

immediately, or through the French. It makes no ultimate difference. 
Der. abjur-at-ion. 

ABLATIVE, taking away. (F. - L.) ME. ablatyfe, Reliq. Ant. ii. 
1 4, 1 . 1 9. - F. ablatif, ‘ the ablative case,’ Cot. - L. ablatiuus, the name 
of a case. - L. ab, from ; and latum, to bear, used as active supine of 
/ero, but from a different root. Latum is from an older form datum, 
supine oftollere, to lift, uke away. Co-radicate words are tolerate and 
the ME. thole, to endure. See Tolerate. f ‘ We learn from a 
fragment of Caesar’s work, De Analogiii, that he was the inventor of 
the term ablative in Latin. The word never occurs before ; * Max 
Miiller, Lectures, i. 118 (8th edit.). 

ABLAZE, on fire. (£.) For on blaze, i. e. in a blaze. ' A 1 on 
blase;' Gower, C. A. ii. 244 (bk. v. 35 *0). The AS. and ME. on 
commonly has the sense of in. See Abed and Blaze. 

ABLE, having power; skilful. (F. — L.) ME. able, Chaucer, 
Prol. 584.— OF. able (Godefroy), able; F. habile, 'able, . . active;’ 
Cot.— L. kahilis, easy to handle, active. — L. habere, to have, to hold. 
p. The spelling hable is also found, as, e. g. in Sir Thomas More, 

1 >ialogue concerning Heresies, b. iii. c. 16 ; Works, p. 245 a ; habilitie, 
R. Ascham, 'I'he Schoolmaster, ed. 1570, leaf 19 (ed. Arber, p. 63). 
Der. abl-y, abiUi-ty (from L. acc. habilitatem, from kabilitns). 
ABLUTION, a washing. (F.-L.) Used by Bp. Taylor (R.) 
ME.tAlueioun, Chaucer, Cl.T., G 856. — F. ablution. - L.acc.a 5 /tt/icinem. 
— L. abluere, to wash away.— L. ah, away; and luere, to wash. Cf, 
L. launre, to wash ; see Lave. 

ABNEGATE, to deny. (L.) Used by Dr. Johnson, & v. abjure. 
Minsheu (1627) has abnegation.^E. abnegut-us,Yi\>. of abnegare, to 
deny. — L. ab, from, away ; and negiire, to deny. See Negation. 
Der. abnegat-ion. 

ABNORMAL, irregular. (F.— L.-Gk.) Modern; and very 
corrupt (N. E. 1 ).). Made ^ popular etymology, as if from L. ab, 
from, and norma, rule (see iMOrmal) ; but really from F. anormal 
(Hatzfeld). — Med. L. anormfdis, by-form of anormalus (Due.), a cor- 
ruption of anomalus (whence P'. anomal). — Gk. dinu/taXos, uneven ; see 
Anomaly. ^ An anomalous word. 

ABOARD, on board. (E.) ¥ox onboard. ' And stood on 5 onf« 
baroun and knyght 'J'o help kyng Rychard for to fyght ;* Richard 
Coer de Lion, 2543 ; in Weber, Met. Romances. 

ABODE, a dwelling. (E.) The ME. abood almost always has 
the sense of ‘delay’ or 'abiding; ' see Chaucer, C. ' 1 '. 967 (A 965). 
Also North E. abad, Barbour^ Bruce, i. 142. A verbal sb. from 
abide, with the same stem-vowel as ahud, the ]>t. t. of that verb. See 
Abide (1). For the modem sense, see John, xiv. 23. 

ABOLISH, to annul. (F.— L.) (Paxton has thepp. aholysshed, 
Eneydos, ch. xxvi (p. 92, 1 . 32). Hall, Henry VllI, an. 28. § 8, has 
the unnecessary spelling abholish, just as abominate was once written 
abhorninate. — F. aboltss-, from inf. abolir ; (for the ending -sk see re- 
marks on AfrasA.)- L. abolese-ere, inceptive form of abolf re, to annul. 
^ The etymology of abolere is not clear ; Fick (ii. 47) compares it 
with Gk. dvoAXwoi, to destroy; sec Prellwitz, s.v. uKtbpos. Bridal 
derives ab-olere from ab and *olere as in ad-olfre, as if it meant ' to 
check the growth.’ See Adolezcent. Der. abol-it-ion, abol-it-ion-ist. 
ABOMINATE, to hate. (L.) The verb is in Levins, A. D. 1570 ; 
spelt abhorninate, p. 41, 1 . 30 [not noted in N.IvI). liefore 1644']. 
Wyclif has abkominable, Titus 1. 16: abhominable, Gower, C. A. i. 
263; iii. 204 (bk. ii. 3107; bk. vii. 3337). — L. abomindt-us, pp. of 
abomindri, to dislike ; lit. to turn awav from a thing that is of ill 
omen ; (for the ending -ate, see note to Abbreviate.) — L. ab, from ; 
and dmin-, for omen, a portent. See Omen. Der. ahomin-able, 
abomin-at-ion. 

ABORIGINES, indigenous inhabitants. (L.) ‘ Calling them 
aborigines and airroxSovts ; * Selden's notes to Drayton’s Polyolbioii, 
song 8, note 2. — L. aborigines, the ancestors of the Romans, the 
nation which, previous to historical record, drove out the Siculi 
(I.«wis and Short). Coined from L. ab origine, where origins is the 
abl. of L. origo; sec Origin. Cf. Virgil, JExx. i. 64a. Der. 
aborigin-al. 

ABORTION, an untimely birth. (U) Abortion occurs in Min- 
sheu, ed, 1627 ; and in llakewill’s Apology, p. 317 (R.). Shak. has 
abortive, 1 ,. L. i.. i. 1. 104. — L. acc. abortionem, from abortio ; cf. 
abortus, pp. of aboriri, to fail. — L. ab, from, away; and oriri, to 
arise, ctow. See Orient. P'rom the same stem, ii6or/-iv«, -ly, -ness. 
ABOUND, to overflow, to be plentiful. (F.-L.) ME. abounden, 
Wyclif, 2 Cor. ix. 8. Also spelt kabounden, as in Chaucer’s tr. of 
Boethius, b. ii. pr. 4,1. 6a.— OF. (and F.) abonder.^l.. abundare, 
to overflow.— L. ab; and unddre, to flow in waves, from unda, a 
wave. See Undulate. Der. abund-anee, q.v. ; abund-ant (kabundaat 
in Ch. C. T ., £ 59) ; abund-ant-ly. 

ABOUT, around, concerning. (£.) ME. abuten, Ormulnm, 4087 ; 
later, abouten, aboute. AS. dbutiui; as in * abuian )ione munt*— 
around the mountain, Exod. xix. 12. a. Here the prefix a- is diort 
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for (M-, another fonn of on ; and wc accordingly find also the form 
onAfiTan, Genesis ii. 1 1. [A commoner AS. foim was ynAutcat^ but 
here the prefix is different, viz. ymb^ about, corresponding to G. urn.'] 
A The word butan is itself a compound of 6#, by, and ti/an, outward. 
Thus the word is resolved into on-be-utan, on (that which is) by (the) 
outside, y. Again Httui, outward, outside, is an adverb formed from 
the prep. out. See On, By, and Out. The words abaft and 
above have been similarly resolved into on-by-a/f and on-by-we(r). 
See Abaft, Above. ^ Similar forms are found in Old Frtesic, 
where ab^a is deducible from an-hi-efia ; abuppa (above), from an- 
ahuta (about), from an-hi~uta. 

AjBOVjb, over. (£.) ME. abuftn^ Ormulum, 6438; later, a&ovrn, 
above, AS. abafoHt AS. Chron. an. 1090. ~ AS. an, on ; be, by; and 
»/an, upward ; the full form be-u/an actually occhrs in the Laws of 
iEthelstan, iv. 4 ; in Thorpe, i. 324. See About. The word u/oh 
is equivalent to the cognate G. oben, which is allied to £. ovrr. See 
On, By, and Over. Cf. Du. bovea, above. 

ABlLADB,to scrape off. (L.) In liailey, vol. ii. ed. 1 73 1 (an earlier 
notice in N.E.D. under 1677).— L. abradere, to scrape off, pp. abra- 
sus.a-L. ab, off; and radere, to scrape. Sm Base. Der. abrase, 
pp. in Ben Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, Act v. sc. 3, descr. of Apheleia ; 
tAras-ion, in Blount’s Gloas., ed. 1674. 

ABBBAST, side by side. (£.) In Shale. Hen. V, iv. 6. 17. The 
prefix is for an, ME. form of on ; cf. abed, asleep, 8cc. 

ABBipOE, to shorten. (F.— L.) M £. a&r«g«, Hampole, Prickc 
of Conscience, 4371 ; also ahregge, Chaucer, C. T. 3001 (A 2999). 
—OF. abrevier (Godefroy) ; also abregier, abrigier.^h. abbreuiare, to 
shorten. Dev. abridve-meni, l.ucrece, 1 198. Doublet, abbreviate, q.v. 
ABROACH, TO BET, to broach. (Hybrid ; E. and F.) M£. 
sette abroeke, Gower, C. A. ii. 183; (bk. v. 1677). ^ 

broebe; cf. the phrase * to set on fire.* P'rom E. on ; and OF. brocke, 
a spit, spigot. See Broach. Set abroaek is a translation of AF. mis 
abroehe. Liber Custumarum, p. 304. 

ABROAD, spread out. (E.) ME. abroad, Chaucer, C. T., F ; 
abrod, Rob. of Glouc. p. 542, 1 . 1 1 zaS. p'or on brood, or on brod. *■ The 
bavme thurghe his brayn all on brod ran ; ' Destruction of Troy, 8780. 
ME. brod, br ood i s the mod. E. broad. Sec Broad. 

ABROGATE, to repeal. (L.) In Shak. L. L. L. iv. 2. 55. 
Earlier, in Hall, Ed. IV, an. 9. $ 23. — 1 .. abrngat’-m, pp, of abrogare, 
to repeal a law ; (for the ending -ate, see note on Abbreviate.) — 
ab, off, away ; and rogSre, to ask, to propose a law. See Rogation. 
Der. abrogai-ion, from P'. abrogation, Cot. 

ABRUPT, broken off, short, rough. (L.) Shak. i Hen. VI, ii. 3. 
30. — L. abruptus, broken off, pp. of abrumpere, to break off. ab', 
and rumpere, to break. See Rupture. Der. abrupt-ly, abrupt-ness ; 
abrupt, sb., as in Milton, P. L. ii. 409. 

ABS-, prefix ; sometimes used instead of ab before e and t\ as in a6s- 
contf, afr<-/afn. — L. a6.>-, prefix. Cf. Gk. d^, allied to dv^, from. 
ABSCESS, a sore. (L.) In Kersey, ed. 1715. — L. abscessus, a 
going away, a gathering of humours into one. — L. abscedere, to go 
aw^; pp. abscessus. 4. abs, away; eedere, to go. See Cede. 
ABSCIND, to cut off. (L.) Bp. Taylor has the sb. abscission. 
Sermons, series ii. s. 1 3. $ 1 a. The verb occurs in Johnson’s Rambler, 
no. 90. § 9. — L. abscindere, to cut off. — L. ab, off ; and scindere, to cut. 
Scindere is allied to Gk. axi(«tr, Skt. chhid, to cut ; see Bohism. 
Der. absciss-a, from the L. fern. pp. ; absciss-ion, from the pp. 
abscissus. 

ABSCOHD, to hide from, go into hiding. (L.) In Blackstone, 
Comment, b. iv. c. 24. —L. abscondere, to hide. — L. abs, away; and 
condere, to lay up, to hide, which is from L. con- = cum, together, ! 
and -dere, to put ; from the weak grade {dhe) of ^DH£, to put, j 
place ; Bm^. i. § 589. See Do. I 

ABBENTt being away. (P’.— L.) In Wyclif, Philip, i. 37; where 
it is taken directly from L. ; but the later examples represent P'. 
absent. "mh. absentem, acc. case of absens, absent, pres. pt. of abesse, to 
be away. — L. ab, away, and *srfis, being, which is a better division 
of the word than abs-ens ; cf. pra-sens, present. See Present. Der. 
absence, in Chaucer, C. T., A 1 339, from F. absence, L, absentia ; absent, 
V., absent-er, absen t-ee, absent-Iy. ; 

ABSOLUTE, unrestrained, complete. (L.) Chaucer has absolut ; < 
tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 10, 1 . ao.— L. absolutus, pp. of absoluere, to 
set free. See Absolve. 

ABSOLVE, to set free. (L.) In Shak. Henry VIII, iii. i. 50. 
The sb. abstduciun is in the Ancren Riwle, p. 346. [The ME. form 
of the verb was asamle, taken from the OF.] — L. absoluere, to set free. — 
L. ab ; and soluere, to loosen. See Solve. Der. absolute, from the 
pp. absolutus ; whence absolut-ion, absolut-ory, 

ABSORB, to suck up, imbibe. (L.) Sir T. Mote has absorpt as 
a past participle. Works, p. 267 c. Caxton has absorbed, £neyd(», 
ch. xxvii. (p. 104, 1 . 31).— L. aPsorftere, to suck np.-L. ab, off, away; 
and sorbSre, to suck up. 4* Gk. po^tiv, to sup up. Brugm. ii. ( 801. 


Der. absorh-able, absorb-ent; also absta^pt-ion, tAsorptdve; cf. the 
pp. abs^tta. 

ABBTAIH, to refrain from. (F.-L.) ME. absteyntn-, Wyclif, 
I Tim. iv. 3. The sb. abuinence occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 340. 
P'rom abstien-, tonic stem of MF. abstenir, variant used in plaM of 
OP'. asienir, to abstain ; cf. mod. P'.afrs/cntr. ^h,abstinire, to aratain. 

L. abs, from ; and tenere, to hold. See Tenable. Der. abstin-mt, 
^stin-ence, from L. abstin-ere ; and abstent-ion ; cf. the pp. abstent-su. 
ABSTEMIOUS, temperate. (L.) In Shak. Temp. iv. 53. The 
suffix -ous is formed on a F. model. — Da^/emius, temperate, refrain- 
ing from strong drink. — I., abs, from; and *tt~mum, strong drink, 
a word only preserved in its derivatives temrtum, strong drink, and 
temulentus, drunken. Cf. Skt. tarn, to be breathless, originally, to 
choke ; tamyati, he is exhausted, is beside himself. Der. abstemiosu- 
ness, abstemiously. 

ABBTEHTIOH: sec under Abstain. 

ABSTRACT, a summary; as a verb, to separate, draw away 
from. (L.) Shak. has the sb. abstract. All’s Well, iv. 3. 99. The 
pp. abstracted is in Milton, P. L. ix. 463. A still older form is 
abstracts used as a pp., in the later translation of Higden, Polychron. 
vol. i. p. 31 , lower text (ab. 14.30), 1 . 9; misdated 1387 in N.E.D. 
— L.afr!;/rae/»s, withdrawn, separated, pp. of ahstrahere, to draw away. 
— L. abs, from; and trakere, to draw. See Trace, Tract. Der. 
abstract-ed, abstract-ion, abstracl-ive. 

ABSTRUSE, difficult, out of the way. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1627; and Milton, P. L. viii. 40. — L. abstrusus, concealed, difficult, 
pp. of abstrudere, to thrust aside, to conceal. —L. abs, away; and 
trudere, to thrust. Cf. Intrude; and see Threaten. Der. ab- 
struse-ly, abstruse-ness, 

ABSURD, ridiculous. (L.) In Shak. i Hen. VI, v. 4. 137.-L. 
absurdus, contrary to reason, inharmonious. — I., ab, away; and 
surdus, indistinct, harsh-sounding ; also, deaf. Perhaps absurdus was, 
originally, a mere intensive of surdus, in the sense of harsh-sounding. 

Surd. Der. absurd-ity, P'. absurdite, Cot. ; absurd-ness. 
ABUHTDANCE, plenty. (P'. — L.) ME. aboundance, Wyclif, 
Luke xii. 15. — OP'. abondanee.mmL. abundanfia, plenty. — L. abundant-, 
stem of the ]>res. jit. of abundare, to abound. See Abound. 
ABUSE, to use amiss. (F. — 1 ..) ME. abusen; the pp. abused, 
s])elt abwsyt, occurs in the Scottish romance of Lancelot of the I.aik, 
I. 1207. * 1 abuse or misse order a thing ;* Palsgrave. Chaucer has 
the sb. abttsion, Troilus, iv. 990.— OP', abuser, to use amiss.— 1 .. 
abusus, pp. of abuti, to abuse, mis-use. — I., ab, from (here, amiss) ; 
and it/i, touse. See Use. "Dev, abus-ive, h'.abusif. Cot.; abus-ive- 
ness. 

ABUT, to project towards, to border on, be close upon. (F.— G.) 
Shak. speaks of England and France as being 'two mighty monarchies 
Whose high, upreared, and abutting fronts The perilous narrow ocean 
parts asunder;’ Prol. to Hen. V, 1 . 21. 'The southe hede therof 
abuityth vppon the wey ; ’ Bury Wills, p. 52 ; an. 1479. —OF. abouter 
(Godefroy), to fix bounds, to abut upon, also spelt abuter ; mod. F. 
abouter, to join end to end.— OP', a, prefix < L. ad, to, at ; and bout, 
an end, allied to F. bouter, OF. bouter, buter, to push, thrust, but, also 
to place ; see Butt (i). Der. abut-ment, which is that which bears 
the ' thrust ' of an arch ; cf. buttress, a support ; but see Buttreu. 
ABIT, to pay for ; see Abide (2). 

ABYSS, a bottomless gulf. (U — Gk.) Very frequent in Milton, 
P. L. i. 21, &c. Spenser has abysse, Teares of the Muses, 1 . 260.— 
L. abyssus, a bottomless gulf, borrowed from Gk. — Gk. Afiuoaos, 
bottomless.- Gk. d-, negative prefix; and fivaaos, depth, akin to 
fiv9us and fid0os, depth; and Pa$vs, deep. Cf. Bathos. Der. 
abys-m. Temp. i. 3. 50; abys-m-al. ^ The etymology of dtysm is 
traced by Brachet, s. v. abitne. It is from OF. abisme ; from a Late 
L. *abyssimus, a superlative form, denoting the lowest depth. 
ACACIA, a kind of tree. (Gk.) ' The Egyptian thorne acacia ;' 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, bk. xiii. c. 9. Described by Dioscorides as a 
useful astringent thorn, yielding a white transparent gum ; a descrip- 
tion which applies to the gum-arabic trees of Egypt.— L. acacia, 
borrowed from Gk. — Gk. amutia, the thoniy Egyptian acacia.— Gk. 
anis, a point, thorn. See Acute. Brugm. ii. $ 5Z. 4. 
ACADEMY, a school, a society. (P'.— L.— Gk.) Shak. has 
academe, L. L. L. i. 1. 1 3 ; pi. academes, iv. 3. 303 ; and Milton speaks 
of 'the olive grove of Academe, Plato’s retirement;’ P. K. iv. 244. 
[This form is more directly from the Latin.] Greene has academy. 
Friar Bacon, sc. ii. 37. Burton says ' affliction is a school or academy ;’ 
Anat. of Melancholy, p. 717 (Todd’s Johnson). — P'. ocaddmic.-L. 
academia, borrowed from Gk. — Gk. ditai^futa, a gymnasium near 
Athens where Plato taught, so named from the hero Akademus. 
Der. aeadem-ic, academ-ic-al, academ-ic-ian. 

AC AJOU , the cashew-nut; see Cashew-nut. 

ACANTHUS, a plant famous in Greece for its elegant leaves. 
(L.-Gk.) In Milton, P.L. iv. 696.-L. aeantksa. -Gk. dnavOos, the 
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plant brank-unine. ■>Gk. euniv0a, a thorn, prickle. --Gk. ok -^ in dais, 
a point, barb. .See Acute. 

ACATAIiECTIC, not catalectic. (Gk.) F ormed with Gk. prefix 
d>, not, from Catalectic, q. v. 

ACCEDE, to come to terms, agree to. (L.^ The verb is rare in 
early use ; but the sb. acens is common in Shak. and Milton. In 
ME. we have aeee\se in the sense of a sudden accession of fever oi 
ague, a fever-fit ; as in Lydgate’s Complaint of the Hlack Knight, 
1 . 1 36 ; Chaucer, Troil. ii. 1315. Thi.s is a French use of the word. » L. 
aecedere, to come towards, assent to; also spelt ailcfdtre; pp.aecessus.^ 
L. ad, to ; and eedere, to come, go, yield. See Cede. Der. aceas, 
acceas-ary, access-ible, access-ton, acce s-or-y ; all from the pp. accessus. 
ACCELERATE, to hasten. (L.) * To accelerate and spede his 
iorney Hall, Hen. VI, an. 31, 1 . 29. — L. accelerare, to hasten; (for 
thceriding-arf,8eenoteon Abbreviate.Wl.. Ar.( ^ ad) ; andcelerare, 
to hasten, from celer, quick. Sec Celerity. Der. aceelerat-ion, 
accelerat-ive, -or. 

accent, a tone. (F. — L.) Shak. I.. L. L. iv. 2. 124 ; and in 
Sidney, Apol. for Poetric, ed. Arber, p. 71, 1 . 2. — F. accent, CoX..-^ 
L. accentum, acc. of accenlus, an accent. — L. ac-, farad, to; and cautit% 
a singing, from canere, to sing (pp. cantus). See Canorous. Der. 
aecent-u-al, accenl-u-ate, accent-u-at-ion. 
accept, to receive. (F.— L.) MK.«w/»/e«, Wyclif, Rom. iv.6,— 
F. accepter. — L. aeceptare, to receive; a frequentative form. — L. accepi- 
us, pp. of accipere, to receive. — L. ac-, for ad, to ; and caper e, to take. 
See Capable. Der. accept-ahle, aecepi-ahle-ness, aceepi-ai-ton, accept- 
ance, accept-er. 

ACCESS, ACCESSARY ; see Aooede. 

ACCIDENT, a chance event. (F. - L.) In Chaucer, C. T. 8483 
(E607). — F. accident. — L. accident-, stem of acetdens, hapjiening, pres. 
pt.ofaeci</ere,tohappcn. — L. a£-,forad; andeadrre,tofalI. tSeeChance. 
Der. accUent-al ; also accidence (French ; from L. accident-ia). 
ACCLAIM, to shout at. (L.) In Milton four times, but only as 
a sb. ; r. L. ii. 520 ; iii. 397 ; x. 455 ; P. R. ii. 235. The word 
acciaiminfr is used by Rishop Hall, Contemplations, N. T., b. iv. c. 23. 

§ 4. [The word is formed on a French m<Klcl (cf. claim from OF. 
elamer), but from the J..atin.] — L. acclamiire, to cry out at.— L. ac-, 
fur ad, at; and cliimdre, to cry out, exclaim. See Claim. Der. 
acelam-a'-ion: cf. accldmut-us, pp. of L. accldmure. 
ACCLIMATIZE, to adapt to a new climate. (F,— L. — Gk.) 
Modern. lormed with suflix -tze (l'\ -tser, (Ik. -iCnv) from V. ac- 
climnt-er, to adapt to a climate. — F. <1- (I., ad), to; and climat, a 
climate; see Clinate. 

ACCLIVITY, an ujnvard slope. (L.) , Used by Ray, On the 
Creation (R.) — L. acc. acdiuitdtem, from nora, acclimtas, a steepness ; 
whence acclivity is formed in imitation of a F'. model : the suflix -ty 
answers to F. -te, from L. -/drem. — L. ac-, fur ad, at; and -cliuitds, 
a slope, a word which does not occur except in compounds; from L. 
cliuus, a hill, sloping ground ; properly, sloping. From ^KLKI, to 
lean, slope ; whence also L. ineltndre, to incline, Ok. nKiveiv, to lean, 
and E. lean. .See Lean (i). Incline, Declivity. 

ACCOLADE, thedubbingofaknight. (F. — Ital. — L.) 'Accollade, 
a clipping about the neck, which was formerly the way of dubbing 
knights; ’ Phillips (1658). — F. accollade (Cot.), an embrace round the 
neck ; then a salutation, light tap with a sword in dubbing a knight. 

— Itaj. accollata, fern, of pp. of accollare, to embrace about the neck 
(Florio). — L. tu-, for ad, to, about ; and collum, the neck ; see Collar. 
ACCOMMODATE, to adapt, suit, ]irovidc with. (L.) Shak. 
Ixrar, iv. 6. 81. Spelt accomodate in l^alsgravtr. — L. accommoddre, to 
fit, adapt ; (for the ending -ate, sec note on Abbreviate.) — L. ac-, for 
ad, to ; and commodure, to fit, from commodns, fit, commodious. See 
Commodious and Mode. Der. accommod-at-ion, aceommod-at-ing. 
ACCOMPANY, to attend. (F.— L.) Caxton has the pt. t. 
acompanyed in his Troy-book, leaf 104, 1 . il. — OF. acompaigner, to 
associate with. — F. a, for L. ad, to, beside; and OF. compaignier, 
campaigner, cumpagner, to associate with, from compaing, a com- 
panion. Sec Company. Dor. accompani-ment. 

ACCOMPLICE, an associate, csp. in crime. (F.— L.) .Shak. 

1 lien. VI, v. 2. 9. An extension (by prefixing either F. o or L. ac- 
— a<f, or the E. indef. article) of the older form complice, which occurs 
in Baret (1580). — F. complice, * a. complice, confederate, companion in 
a lewd action;* Cot. — L. acc. complicem, from nom. complex, an 
accomplice, lit. interwoven. — L. com-, for cum, together ; and pltcdre, 
to fold. See Complex. 

ACCOMPLISH, to complete. (F.-L.) ME. accomplieen, in 
Chaucer’s Talc of Melilieus (B 2322). — OF. acomplis-, a stem of 
acompltr, to complete; (for the ending -ish, sec note to Abash.) — 

L. ad, to ; and complere, to fulfil, complete. See Complete. Der. 
aceomplish-ahle, aceomplish-ed, accomplisk-menf, 

ACCOMPT, an archaic form of Account, q. v. 

ACCORD, to grant; to agree. (F.-L.) ME. acorden, to agree; 


Chaucer, C. T., B a 137 ; and still earlier, viz. in Rob. of Glouc. p. 309, 
1. 6319; K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1 . 148. -OF. acorder, to agree. 
—Late L. aecordare, to agree, used in much the same way as L. eon- 
cordare, and similarly formed. -L. ae-, for ad, to, i.e. in agreement 
with ; and cord-, stem of cor, the heart. Cf. E. concord, discord. The 
I.. cor is cognate with E. Heart, q.v. Dor. accord, sb., Chaucer, 
C. T., C 25 ; accord-ance, aecord-ing, according-ly, acwrd-atU, aceord- 
ant-Iy ; also accord-ion, from its pleasing Sound ; invented in 1829. 
ACCOST, to address. (F.-L.) Shak. Tw. Nt. i. 3. 52, which 
see. Spenser has aceoste, i. e. border upon ; F’. Q.v.Ji. 42. — F. ac- 
cos/cr, *to accoast, or join side to side;’ Cot. — Late L. accos/dre, 
which occurs in the Acta Sanctorum, iii. Apr. 523 (Hrachet).— L. nc-, 
for ad; and cos/a, a rib ; so that accostare means to join side to side, 
in accordance with Ccitgrave’s explanation. See Coast. 
ACCOUNT, to reckon, value. (F. - L.) ME. acompien, acounten. 
In Gower, C. A. iii. 298 (bk. viii. 7oi), we find acompteth written, 
but it rliymes with snrmouteth. The pi. sb. acountes, i. e. accounts, 
occurs in Rob. of Ilninnc, tr. of Langtoft, p. 135.— OF', acoater or 
acompter (Godefroy) ; the two forms being still preserved in F\ 
compter and eonter, which are doublets. — F'. a, prefix, for L. ad; and 
eonUr, or compter, to count, from L. eomputdre, to compute, count. Sec 
Count. Der. account, sb., account-able, account -able-ness, account-ant. 
ACCOUTRE, to equip. (F'.-L.?) Shak. has accoutred, Jul. 
Cxs. i. 2. 1 05. — MF‘. acenutrer, accoustrer. Cotgrave gives both forms, 
and explains accoustrer by ‘ to cloath, dress, apparcll, attire, array, 
deck, trim.* Marked by llrachct ‘origin unknown.’ But a likely 
guess is that which connects it with the OF. costre, eoustre, nom. case 
of OF', eostor, eoustar (Godefroy), the sacristan of a chnrch. (^ne of 
the sacristan’s duties was to have charge of the sacred vestments, 
whence the notion of dressing may have arisen. The OF. costre 
represents the Late L. castor, just as OF', eostor represents the acc. 
cusidrem. Ducange (ed. Favre) quotes the Late L. custor, glossed by 
eedituus; and it is a variant of L. eustos, which was also used in the 
same sense of * sacristan.’ See Custody. ^ Cf. G. icuster, a sa- 
cristan, vestry-kceper; from the same Late L. castor. Der. accoutre- 
ment, Merry \Vives, iv. 2. 5. 

ACCREDIT, to give credit to. (F'. — L.) Not in early use; 
added by Todd to Johnson's Diet. In Cowjier, J.ettcr 43 (K.) — F. 
aceriiditer, to accredit; formed from F'. d, to, and the sb. credit, 
credit. See Credit, Creed. 

ACCRETION, an increase. ( 1 ..) In Sir T. Browne, Vulgar 
Jurors, b. ii. c. 1. $ 13. — L. acc. aecrittionem, from nom. accrctio; cf. 
I.. aceret-us, pp. of accrescere, to grow, increase. — L. ac- for ad, to; 
and crescere, to grow. See CreBCeut. Dor. accret-ive ; and see accrue. 

ACCRUE, to grow to, to come to in the way of increase. 
(F*.~J^.) Spenser, F. Q. iv. 6. 18, has both decrewed, decreased, 
and accrewed, increased or gathered. I lolinshcd, Chron. iii. 1135, has 
‘new accretues of soldiers,* where accrew is a sb. — MF. accrue, f., ‘a 
growth, increase, augmentation;’ Cot. Orig. fern, of MF. * accreu, 
grownc, increased, enlarged, augmented, amidifiod ; ’ Cot. [The E. 
word must have been borrowed from the sb. , and turned into a verb.] — 
MF. aceroistre (Cotgrave), now accroitre, to increase, enlarge; of 
which accreu {accru) is the pp. — L. accrescere, to enlarge. — L. ac-, for 
ad, to ; and crescere, to grow. See above. ^ The AF'. acru, accrued, 
pp., occurs in the Year-books of Edw. 1 , iii. 415. Der. crew, q. v. 
ACCUMULATE, to amass. (L.) Jn Othello, iii. 3. 370; Hall 
has accumulated; Hen. VII, an. 16. § i. — L. accumuldt-us, pp. of 
accumuldre, to amass ; (for the ending -ate, see note to Abbreviate.) 

— L. ac-, for ad, to ; and cumulnre, to heap up, from cumulus, a heap. 
See Cumulate. Der. accumulat-ion, accumulat-ive, -or. 
ACCURATE, exact. (L.) In Sherwood’s index to Cotgrave. 
Used by Bishop 'J'aylor, Artificial Handsomeness, p. 19 ; Todd. — 1 .. 
accurdtus, studied ; pp. of necurdre, to take pains with. — L. ac-, for ad ; 
and curare, to take care, from cura, care. See Cure. Der. accurate- 
ness, accurate-ly ; also accur-acy, answering (nearly) to L. aeeurdtio. 
ACCURSED, cursed, wicked. (E.) The sjudling with a double 
e is false, and due to the frequency of the use of ac- = L. ad as a 
]}iefix. ME. acorsien, acunien. * Ye schulc . . . acursi alle fi^tinge ; ’ 
Owl and Nightingale, 1 703 ; acorce, Rob. of Glouc. p. 296, 1 . 5993. 
—AS. a-, intens. prefix; and cursian, to curse. See CuTBe. 
ACCUSE, to lay to one's charge. (F'. — L.) Chaucer has accused, 
accusinge, and accusors, all in the same passage ; see his tr. of Boe- 
thius, b. i. pr. 4, 11 . 80-84. The pt. t. aeusede is in the Life of 
Beket, 1 . 369. — OF. acuser, F. accuser.- L. accusdre, to criminate, lay 
to one's charge. —L. ac-, for ad, to ; and eaussa, a suit at law, a cause. 
See CaUBO. Der. accus-able, aceus-at-ion, aceus-al-ory, accus-er, aceus- 
at-ive (the name of the case expressing the subject governed by a trans- 
itive verb). 

ACCUSTOM, to render familiar. (F.— L.) *He was euer oc- 
customed;' Hall, Hen. V, an. 5. § 6. [The sb. acus/omaunce, custom, 
occurs in Chaucer's llous of Fame,!. a8.]— OF'. ocosruiiMr (F'. w- 
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coi<Affl»r)» to accaitom.*F. prefix a, for L. ad\ and OF. eottutiUf 
eoustumet eoustonut a custom, Late L. eostuma, custom, from L. eon- 
iuetudinem (> eostudne^ eostumne)^ acc. of eonsuitudoi custom. See 
Custom. 

ACE, the ‘ one ’ of cards or dice. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. as, Chaucer, 
C. T. 14579 (B 3851).— OF. as, an ace.i-L. as, a unit.i-Gk. ds, 
said to tie the Tarentine form of Gk. cfr, one. 

ACEFELAJiOUS, without a head. (Gk.) In Bailey's Diet., ed. 
1731.— Gk. dicf^-or, without a head; with suffix -ous.^Gk. d-, 
privative ; a nd K vpakii, the head. 

ACEBBITY, bitterness. ([F. — L.) Used by Bacon, On Amend- 
ing the Laws; Works, vol. ii. p. 542 (R.) — F. acerbite, * acerbilie, 
sharpnesse, sonrenesse ; ’ Cot. — L« aeerbitatem, acc. of acerbitas, bit- 
terness.— L. acerbus, bitter.— L. acer, sharp, acrid. See Aorid. 
acetous, of the nature of vinegar, sour. (F. — L.) Used by 
Boyle; quoted in Johnson. — F. aeeteux, 'sourish;* Cot.— Late L. 
ace/osus, vinegar-like. — aevtum, vinegar. — L. acere, to lie sour ; cf. 
acidus, sour. See Aoid. Dor. (from I.. acet-um) acet-ie, acet-ate. 
ACHE, to throb with pain ; as a sb , a severe pain. (E.) The 
spelling acht is non-phonetic, and chiefly due to the attempt to 
connect it with the (jk. dxor, which is wholly unconnected with it. 
In old authors the spelling ake is common both for the verb and the 
sb. Strictly, ake represented the verb only, whilst ache (pronounced 
nearly as mod. £. archer) represented the form of the sb. in the 
Southern and Midland dialects of Middle English. Hence Shak. has 
* When your head did but ake* K. John, iv. i. 41 ; and * Fill all thy 
bones with ach-es, make thee roar,* Temp. i. 2. 370. The sb. form 
is really obsolete, and the verbal form is used both for sb. and verb. 
Cf. ‘Ake, or ache, or akynge, dolor;* Prompt. Parv. p. The ME 
aken, to ache, was a strong verb, forming its past tense as 00k, ok, 
pi. ooke, oke, oken. ‘ She saide her hede oke* [better S{)clt 00k, pron. 
awk ] ; The Knight of l.a Tour, ed. Wright, p. 8. ‘ Thauh alle my 
fyngres oken;' P. Plowman, C. xx. 159. From AS. acan (pt. t. oc), 
strong verb, to ache ; from the same root as L. ag-ere, to drive ; see 
Agent. Cf. Icel. aka (pt. t. uk), to drive. ^ The ME. ache, sb., 
a iiain, is regularly formed from AS. <ece, sb., a pain; which is 
deriv« (l from the strong verb acan. 

ACHIEVE, to accomplish. (F.— L.) ME. acheuen^acheven. 
Chaucer has * acheued and performed ; * tr. of Boethius, b. i. pr. 4, 
1 . 141. —OF. acl-ever, to accomplish. P'ormed from the phrase vettir 
a chef or venir a chief, to conic to the end or arrive at onc\s object. — 
Late L. ad caput ventre, to come to a head (Brachet). See Chief. 
Dor. achitvement. Hen. V, iii. 5. 60; also hatchment, q. v. 
ACHROMATIC, colourless, ((ik.) Modern and scientific. 
Formed with snfTix -ie from Gk. agpunar-o^, colourless.— Gk. d-, pri- 
vative ; and stem of xpuina, colour. See Chromatic. 

ACID, sour, sharp. (L.) Bacon speaks of *a cold and acide 
luyce;' Nat. Hist. § 644. — L. acidus, sour. — -^AK, to pierce; cf. 
Skt. ap, to jicrvade ; E. to egg on. See Egg, verb. Per. ncid-ity, 
acid~ify, acid-ul-ate (from L. acid-ul-us, subacid), acid~ul-at-ed, 
acid-ul-nu’!. 

ACKNpWDEDGE, to confess, own the knowledge of. (£.) 
Common in Shakespeare; cf. ME. knowlechen, to acknowledge, 
a. The prefixed a- is due to the curious fact that there was a ME 
verb aknawen with the same sense; ex. ‘To mee wold shee neuer 
aknow That any man for .my meede Neighed her body,’ Merline, 901, 
in Percy Folio MS., i. 450. This aknowen is the AS. oncutiwan, to 
perceive. Hence tlie prefixed a- stands for AS. on. p. The verb 
knowlechen is common, as c.g. in Wyclif; ' he knnuelechide and denyede 
not, and he knoulechide for I am not Christ ;* John, i. 20. It appears 
early in the thirteenth century, in llali Meidenhad, p. 9 ; Legend of 
St. Katharine, 1 . 1 352. And hence was formed the sb. knowleche, now 
spelt knowledge. See Knowrledge. Per. acknowledg~ment, a hybrid 
form, with F. suffix; in Hen. V, iv. 8. 124. 

ACM^ the highest point. (Gk.) Altogether a Greek word, and 
written in Gk. characters by Ben Jonson, Discoveries, sect, headed 
Seripiorum Catalogus. ^Gk. Anp^, edge. — ^AK, to pierce. 
ACOLYTE, a servitor. (F.— Late L. — Gk.) M E. aco/i/e, Polit. 
Songs, ed. Wright, p. 329; AF. acolyte. Cotgrave has ‘Acolyte, 
Aecolite, he that ministers to the priest while he sacrifices or saies 
mass.* — Late L. acolythus, borrowed from Gk. — Gk. AkAKoiAos, 
a follower.— Gk. A-, with (akin to Skt. sa-, w'ith) ; and n^AtvOoT, a 
road, way (with gradation of ev to ov); so that okAKovBos meant 
originally ‘a travelling companion.' The Gk. KeAevBos is cognate 
with L. callis, a path ; see Prcllwitz. 

ACOHITE, monk’s hood; poison. (F. — L. — Gk.) Occurs in 
Ben Jonson, Sejanu^ Act iii. sc. 3. 1 . 29. [ It may have been borrowed 
from the Latin, or through the French.] — F. aconit, aeonilum, * a most 
venemous herb, of two principall kinds, viz, Libbards-bane and Wolf- 
bane;’ Cot.— L. aeofit/»nf.— Gk. iteAvlror, a plant like monk’s-hood ; 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. bk. xxvii. c. 3. ^ Pliny says it is so called because 
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it grew {y da^veus, on * steep sharp rocks* (Liddell and Scott).— Gk. 
Anovti, a whetstone, hone.— ^AK, to pierce; Prellwitz. 

ACORN, the fruit of the oak. (£.) Chancer speaks of *aeonus 
of okes;* tr. of Boethius, b. ii. met. 5, 1 . 6. AS. eeeem, aeim; pi. 
aeernu, which occurs in the AS. version of Gen. xliii. 1 1, where the 
exact meaning is not clear, though it is applied to some kind of fruit. 
Lit. ‘fiuit of the field;’ from AS. teeer, a field; see Acre. + Icel. 
akarn, an acorn; Dan. a^ern; (joth. akrana-, fruit, in the comp. 
akrttnadaus, fruitless. ^ The suffix -ern has bMn changed to -orn, 
from a notion that aeern meant an oak-corn ; but it is remarkable 
that acorit is related, etymologically, neither to oak nor to corn. fi. 
If it be remembered that acre should rather be spelt acer or aker (the 
latter is common in ME.), and that acorn should rather be acern or 
akern, it will be seen that akern is derived from aker much in the 
same way as silvern from silver, or wondm from vmod. y. The cognate 
languages help here. The Icel. akarn is derived from ttkr, a field, not 
from eik, oak , Danish has qg<rn, an acorn, from ager, a field; Goth. 
akrana-, fruit, is from akrs, a field. 8. Thus the ori:,'inal sense of 
the AS. neut. pi. aeimu or eecmiu was simply ‘fruits ol the fuld,’ 
undeistandiug ‘ field ’ in the sense of wild open cou tiy ; cf. Gk. dypi.r, 
a field, the country, and aypsos, wild. c. Hence Cuaucer's expression 
‘acornes of okes* is correct, not tautological. 

ACOTYLEDON, without a seed-lobe. (Gk.) From Gk. d-, 
negative prefix; and Cotyledon, q. v. 

ACOUSTIC, relating to sound. (Gk.) In Coles’s Diet. , ed. 1684. 
— Gk. daoiHTTiicdc, relating to hearing (or sound). — Gk. ukovuv, to 
hear. Dor. acoustie-id, acoustics. 

ACQUAINT, to render known, to make aware. (F.— L.) ME. 
aqueynten, earlier aeoin eu, akointen. ‘Aqueyntyn, or to make know- 
leche, nofifico ;* Prompt. Parv. *Wcl akointed mid ou’—well ac- 
quainted with you; Ancren Riwle, p. 218. — OF. aeointer, acointier, 
to acquaint with, to advise. — Late I., adcognitare, to make known ; 
see Brachet. — I .. adcognitum, aeeognitum, pp. of accognoseere, to recog- 
nise (Tenullian). — L. ad, to ; and eognitus, known, pp. of eognoscere, to 
know, which is compounded of co-, for cum, with, and gnoseere (com- 
monly spedt noseere), to know, cognate with E. know. See Quaint and 
Know. Der. acquaint-ance, in Chaucer, C. T., A 245 ; acquaint- 
anceship. 

ACQUIESCE, to rest satisfied. (L.) Used by Ben Jonson, New 
Inn, Act iv.se 3 ( Lad y F. ) — L. aequiescere, to rest , repose in . — L. ac-, for 
ad ; and qutescere, to rest, from quies, rest. See Quiet. Der. acquiesc- 
ence, acquiesc-ent. 

ACQUIRE, to get, obtain. (L.) Used by Hall, Hen. VIII, an. 
37. § 1 8. — L. acquirere, to obtain. — L. ac-, for ad ; and queerere, to seek. 
See Query. Der. aequir-able, acquire-ment ; also aequisit-ion (Temp, 
iv. I. ij^,acqui\it-ive,aequidt-ive-ness; cf. acqulsilus,^)^. of acquirere. 
ACQUIT, to set at rest, set free, &c. (F. — L.) ME. aewiten, 
aquy!en,\o set free, perform a promise. ' Uorto aewiten ut his fere’ — 
to release his companion, Ancren Riwle, p. 394; ‘wan it aquited be’ 
= when it shall be repaid; Rob. of Glnuc. p. 565, 1 . 11881.— OF. 
aquiter, to settle a claim. — Late L. acquirinre, to settle a claim; see 
Brachet.— L. ae-, for ad ; and quiriure, a verb formed from L. quietus, 
discharged, free. See Quit. Der. acquitt-al, acquitt-ance. 

ACRE, a field. (E.) ME. aker. The pi. akres occurs in Rob. of 
Bronne’s tr. of P. Langtoft, ed. Ileame, p. 1 15. AS. acer, a ficld.+ 
OFries. ; OSax. a/lW; Du. afitcr ; Icel. aitr; Swed.d/fer; Dan. 
ager ; Goth, akrs ; OHG. achar, G. acker. + L. ager ; Gk. aypos ; Skt. 
ajra-s. Teut. type *akroz; Idg. type *agros. Briigm. i. § 175. 
Perhaps originally ‘ a chase ’ or hunting-ground (cf. Gk. aypa, the 
chase) ; later sense ‘a pasture; ' from ^AG, to drive ; L. ag-ere, Gk. 
dy-uv, Skt. aj, to drive. See Act. ^ The spelling acre is AF. ; 
see Year-books of Edw. I. Der. acre-age. 

ACRID, bitter, pungent, tart. (I..) Not in early nse. Bacon has 
acrimony, Nat. Hist. sect. 639. There is no good authority for the 
form acrid, which has been made (apimrcntly in imitation of acid) 
by adding -d to deri-, stem of L. deer, sharp ; from to pierce. 

Der. acrid-ness ; aeri-mony, aeri-moni-ous, Irom L. iierimSnia, sharp- 
ness. Co-radicate words are acid, acerbity, and many others. 
ACROBAT, a tumbler. (F. — Gk.) Modem. Borrowed from F. 
aerobate. — Gk. dupAfiaros, lit. walking on tip-toe. — Gk. dupo-v, a point, 
neut. of dupot, pointed ; and fiords, verbal adj. of fiaivttv, to walk, 
which is cognate with E. come. See Acrid and Come. J>er.aerobat-ie. 
ACROPOLIS, a citadel. (Gk.) Borrowed from Gk. oKpowokis, 
a cilaflel, lit. the upper city. — Gk. d«po-r, pointed, highest, upper; 
and IT \is, a city. For dnpos, see Acrid. For v 6 \is, see Police. 
ACROSS, cross-wi«e. (£. and Scand.) Surrey, in his Complaint 
of Absence, 1 . 22, has ‘armes aerosse.* Formed from the common 
prefix a (short fur an, a later form of AS. on), and cross ; so that 
across is for on-cross, like abed for on beil. Thus the prefix is English; 
but cross is Scand. See CroB8. 

ACROSTIC, a short poem in which the letters beginning the lines 
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3 wll a word. (Gk.) Better aerostich ; cf. Ben Jonson has 

ero$tieks ; Underwoods, Ixi. 39. From Gk. (Lrpoffrix^ri an acrostic. * 
Gk. Atpo-s, pointed, also first ; and arlxot, a row, order, line. - VAK, 
to pierce ; and *siigh, weak grade of ^STEIGH, to climb, march, 
whence Gk. verb crrct'xctv, to march in order. Sec Aorld and 
Stirrup. 

ACT» a deed. (F.— L.) ME. ae/, pi. octet. The pi. octet occurs 
in Chaucer’s Pardoner's Tale, C. T. 12508 (C 574). -F. octe.mmL. 
acta, pi. of actum f an act, thing done, neut. of pp. actus, done. — L. 
azere, to do, lit. to drive. + Gk. Ayeiv, to drive ; Jccl. aka, to drive ; 
Skt. aj, to drive. — VAG, to drive ; Brugra. i. § 1 75. Ser. act, verb, 
whence act-itig; also act-ion, aet-ion-able, aet-ive, act-iv-ity, aet-or, 
aet-r-ess', also act-ual (L. actualis), aet-ual-iiy; also aet-uary (I^ 
aetuarius) ; also act-u-ate (from Late L. aetuare, to perform, put in 
action). From the same root are exact, react, and a large number of 
other wonis, such as acre. See, See A^nt. 
actinic, pertaining to the sun-rays. (Gk.) Modern. From 
Gk. d/rrfy-, stem of dark, a ray ; with suffix -le. So also actin-ism, 
actino-meter, 

ACUMEN, keenness of perception. (T..) It occurs in Scldcn's 
Table-Talk, art. Liturgy. Borrowed from L. acumen, sharpness. — 
VAK, to pierce ; whence the verb ae-u-ere, to sharpen, ac-u-men, 
idiarpness, ac-u-s, a needle, with added u. Brugm. i. § 177. Der. 
aeumin-at ed, i . e. pointed, from the stem aeutnin-. 

ACUTE, sharp. ( L.) Shak. J .. L. 1 .. iii. 67. — L. acutus, sharp ; 
properly pp. of verb acuere, to sharpen. From the stem ac-u- ; from 
^AK, to pierce. Sec Aoumen. Der. aeute-ly, acute-ness. 

AD-,p refix ; corresponding to L. ad, to, cognate with E. a/. See 
At. ^ The I., ad often changes its last letter by assimilation; 
l)ecoming ac- before c, of- before /, ag- before g, al- before I, an- licforc 
n, flp- before p, ar- before r, as- licforc s, at- before t. Ex. ae-cord, 
af-feet, ag-gregate, al-lude, an-nex, ap-pear, ar-rest, assist, at-test. 
ADAGE, a Staying, proverb. (F. — L.) Used by Hall, Edw. IV, 
an. 9. S 17; and in Macb. i. 7. 45. — F. adage, ‘an .adage, proverb, old- 
said saw, witty Staying;’ Cot. — L. adagium, a proverb. —L. ad, to; 
and -agium, a saying, related to the verb aio, I say. 

ADAGIO, slowly; in music. (Itnl.) Ital. ad agio, at leisure; lit. 

* at ease.’ 

ADAMANT, a diamond. (F.— L. — Gk.) yl damaun/ in Wyclif, 
Ezek. iii. 9 ; adamant, Chaucer, C. 1 \ 1992 (A 1990'). [It first occurs 
in the phrase 'adamantines stan ;’ Hali Mcidenhad, p. 37. The sense 
in M id.E. is both ‘ diamond* and * magnet.’] — Oh', adamant (a * learned ’ 
form).- L. adamaMto, acu. of adamas, a very hard stone or metal.— 
Gk. dSd/iat, gen. dSd/xavros, a very hard metal, lit. ' uncon(]uerablc.* — 
Gk. d-, ])rivative ; and 5 a/idciv, to conquer, tame, cognate with IC. 
tame. See Tame. Der. adamant-ine, Jcr. xvii. 1 ; from !.» ada- 
mantinus, Gk. dSo/xdvro'os. Doublet, diamond. 

ADAPT, to fit, make suitable. (I«) In Ben Jonson’s Discoveries; 
§ cxxviii. 4. — T* adaptiire, to fit to. — L. ad, to; and apt are, to fit, from 
apt-ut, fit. Sec Apt. Der. adapt-ahle, adapt-at-ion (F. adaptation. 
Cot.) ; adapt-ahil-ity. 

ADD, to jiut together, .sum up. (L.) ME. adden. WycHf has 
addide, Luke, xix. 1 1 . Chaucer has added, l‘rol. to C. T. 501 (A 499). 
— L. addere, to add. — L. ad, to ; and -dere, to put, place ; see Ab- 
scond. Der. add-endum, ]>!. add-enda, neut. of add-endut, fut. part, 
pass, of L. addere; also addit-ion, Antony, v. a. 164; addit-ion^al ; 
cf. the pp. addit-us. 

adder, a viper. (E.) ME. addere, P. Plowman, B. xviii. 352 ; 
and again, in P. Plowman, C. xxi. 38 1 , we find * in persone of an addere* 
where other MSS. have a naddere and a ntddere. The word addere is 
identical with naddere, and the two forms are used interchangeably 
in ME. [There are several similar instances of the loss of initial n in 
English, as in tlie case o{ auger, umpire, orange, &c.; see note on N.] 
AS. nSfdre, n&ddre, an adder, snake ; Grein, ii. 275. 4- Du. adder, a 
viper, OS. nadra ; G. natter, 01 IG. natara. Tcut. type tuidron-, fern. ; 
.Sievers, $ 276. Allied (by gradation) to Icel. naSr, Goth, nadrs, masc. 
Also to OIr. nathir, \V. neidr, a snake ; and perhaps to L. ndtrix, a 
water-snake. See Stokes- Fick, p. 189. ^ Wholly unconnected 

with AS. at tor, ator, poison. 

ADDICT, to give oneself up to. (L.) Add/c/ed occurs in Grafton's 
Chronicles, Hen. VII, an. 5 (K.).— L. addiet-us, pp. of addicere, to 
adjudge, assign. — L. ad, to ; and dicere, to say, proclaim. See Dic- 
tion. Der. addict-ed-ness. 

ADDI.E,ADD1.ED. rotten, unproductive ; unsound. (E.) .Shak. 
has *an addle egg;' Troilus, i. 2. 145. Here addle was afterwards 
lengthened to addled, which occurs in Cowjicr, Pairing-time Antici- 
pated. We find ode eye, i. c. ‘ addle egg,’ in The Owl and Nightin- 
gale, 133. Here adel is due to an attributive use of the ME. sb. ode/, 
filth ; so that adel-ey was lit. ' filth-egg, '=: Late L. ovum urlnee, urine- 
egg, mistaken form of L. duum iirinum, wind-egg ; which was due to 
Gk. oUpior wor, wind-egg, unproductive egg. MIC. adel orig. meant 


* mud,’ or * filth ; * from AS. adela, mud (Grein). Cfi Low G. otM, 
a puddle. ^ N.E.D. 

ADDRESS, to direct oneself to. (F. -L.) MK adreuen. * And 
therupon him hath adreseed;* Gower, C. A. ii. 295 (bk. v. 5021).— 
F. adresser, to address.— F. a-, for L. ad ; and dresser, to direct, dress. 
See Dreu. Der. address, sb., Samson Agonistes, 731. 

a d duce, to bring forward, cite. (L.) Bp. Taylor has addne/ioe 
and adductive ; Of the Real Presence, § 11. 37 ; cf. L. adduet-us, pp. of 
addueere, to lead to. — L. ad, to ; and ducere, to lead. See Duke. 
Der. adduc-ible ; also adduct-ion, adduct-ive. 

ADEPT, a proficient. (L.) 'Adepts, or Adeptists, the obtaining 
sons of art, who are said to have found out the grand elixir, com- 
monly called the philosopher’s stone; ’ Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715.— L. 
adeptus, one who has attained proficiency ; properly pp. of adipisei, 
to attain, reach to. — I^ ad, to ; and apisci, to reach. The form ap-itei 
is related to apere, to fasten, join, whence aphis, fit. See Apt. 
ADEQUATE, equal to, sufficient. (L.) It occurs in Coles’s Diet. 
( 1 684) ; and in J ohnson’s Rambler, No. 1 7. § 3. — L. adaequdtus, made 
equal to, pp. of adaequare, to make equal to. — L. ad, to ; and aequare, 
to make ecjual, from aeguus, equal. See Equal. Der. adequate-ly, 
adequacy. 

APTTin'RIg, to stick fast to. (L.) The phrase be adherand to occurs 
in The Test, of Love, bk. i. c. 9. 103 ; and Sir T. More has adherentes. 
Works, p. 222 d.— L. adkaerere, to stick to. — L. ad, to; and haerere, 
to stick, pp. Aa«t/.<(. — VGHAIS, to stick ; whence also Lith. gaisz-ti, 
to linger. Brugm. i. § 627 (i). Der. adher-ence, adher-ent; also 
adhes-ive, adhes-ton, from pp. adhaesus. 

ADIEU, farewell. (F. — L.) Written a dieu,Goyfcr, C. A. i. 251 O^k. 
ii. ^39)>~F. a dieu, (1 commit yon) to God. — L ad deum, to God. 
AJjIPOSE, fatty. (L.) Bailey (i 735) has adipous. — Late L. adi- 
pasus, fatty.— L. adip-, stem of adeps, sb., fat. 

ADIT, access to a mine. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss. (1681). — L. 
adit-us, approach. — L aditum, supine of adire, to go to. — L. ad, to ; 
and ire, to go. 

ADJACENT, near to. (L.) It occurs in I.ydgate’s Siege of 
Thebes, pt. I (k.); see Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1561, fol. 360 back, 
col. 1 : 'Adiacent vnto this conntrec.’ — I^. adiaeent-, base of adtacens, 
pres. pt. of adiacere, to lie near.— L. ad, to, near; and iaecre, to lie. 
Jacere is allied to iacere, to throw. Sec Jet (i). Der. adjacene-y. 
ADJECT, to add to. (L.) Unusual. Fuller has adjecting ; 
(General Worthies, c. 24. ['I'he derivative adjective (F. adjectif) is 
common as a grammatical term, and occurs in P. Plowman, C. iv. 
338.] — L. adieeius, pp. of adicere, to lay or put near. — L. ad, near; 
and iacere, to throw, pul. Set Jet. Dor. adject-ion, adject-ive, -iv-al. 
ADJOIN, to lie next to. (I*'. — L.) Occurs in Sir T. M ore’s Works, 
p. 40 b. ME. aioynen ; the pp. ainynet occurs in The Destruction of 
Troy, 1135. — OF. ajoin-, a stem of ajoindre, to adjoin. — L. adiungere, 
to join to; pp. adiimctus. ^1.. ad, to; and n/ngerr, to join. See Join. 
Der. adjunct, adjunct-ive ; both from p]>. adiunctus. 

ADJOURN, to postpone till another day. (F. — L.) MK. aiornen 
(ajornen), to fix a day, Rob. of Brunne’s tr. of P. l^ngtoft, p. 309.— 
OF. ajorner, ajurner, properly to draw near to day, to dawn ; cf. 
].Atc L. adiomare, to aj)point a day, to adjourn (Ducangc). — OF. a-, 
for L. ad; and l.ate L. jurnus tltal. giorno), a day, from L. diurnus, 
adj., daily, a derivative of dies, a day. See jour in Bracket ; and see 
Joumey, Journal. Der. adjourn-ment. 

ADJUDGE, to decide with respect to, assi^. (F. — L.) ME. 
adiugen {^adjugen), or better aiugenl^ajugen); Fabyan,an. 1211-12, 
P-319; Grafton, Hen. IT, an. 9 (R.). Chaucer has aiug^, tr. of Boethius, 
bk. i. pr. 4, 1 . 72. — OF. ajuger, to decide. — OF. a-, for L. ad; and 
juger, to judge. See Jtu^e. ^ Since the F. juger is from the 
L. iudicare, this word has its doublet in adjudicate. 

ADJUDICATE, to adjudge. (L.) See above. Der. adjudicat- 
ion, which occurs in Blount’s l.aw Diet., ed. 1691. 

AD JUN CT, an attendant ; Shak. L. L. L. iv. 3. 3 1 4. See A(Uoin. 
ADJURE, to charge on oath. (L.) It occurs in the Bible of 
i5.39t 1 Sam. xiv. 28. Chaucer, Pers. Tale, Dc Ira ( 1 603), has 'thilke 
horrible swering of adiuracion and coninracion.’ — L. adiurare, to 
swear to; in I^ite L., to put to an oath. — L. ad, to; and iurdre, to 
swear. .See Abjure. Der. adjurat-ion. 

ADJUST, to settle, make right. (F.— L.) In Cotgrave; who 
has 'ajuster, to adjust, place justly ; ’ as if from I... ad, to, and iustus, 
exact. See Just. But this use was due to a misunderstanding of 
MF. adjouster, ' to adjoine or put unto, also, as ajuster ; * Cot. — OF. 
ajoster, ajuster, ajouster (mod. F. ajouter), to arrange, lit. to put side 
by sidc.-Ijitc L. adiuxtdre, to put side by side, arrange. -L. ad, to, 
by; and iuxtd, near to. See Joust. Der. adjust-able; adjust-ment. 
ADJUTANT, lit. assistant. ([..) Richardson cit^ a passage 
from Shaw’s translation of Bacon, Of Julius Caesar. Adjutors occurs 
in Drayton’s Barons’ Wars, bk. iv. st. 11 ; and 'Adjuting to his com- 
pance ’ in Ben Jonson, King’s Entertainment at Welbeck.-L. adiut- 



ADMINISTER 

on/lMi, acc. of adiutans, assisting, pres. pt. of adtuiart, to assist ; fre* 
qnentative form of adiuuare, to assist.— L. a</, to; and iuunrty to 
assist, pp. ftt/ws. See Aid. Der. adjutane-yi and (from the vb. 
adiUtare) adjut -or, adjutg. 

ADMINISTER, to minister to. (F. — L.) Admimsired occnrs in 
The Testament of Love, bk. i. 8. 8i ; and adminisiraeion in the same, 
bk. ii. la 43. ME. amimUren^ Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iv. pr. 6. 62. 
—OF. ominis/rrr. — L. administrare, to minister to.— L. to; and 
ministrartt to minister. See Minister. Der. administrai-ioH, ad- 
ministrat-ive, administrat-or ; all from L. admiuistrnre. 

ADinRAL, the commander of a fleet. (F. — Arabic.) See 
Trench’s Select Glossary, which shows that the term was often ap< 
plied to the leading vessel in a fleet, called in North’s Plutarch the 

* admiral'galley,’ i. e. galley of the admiral. Thus Milton speaks of 

* the mast Of some great ammiral ; * P. L. i. 294. ME. admiral^ ad- 
tnirelj admirail (Layamon, iii. 103), also amiral^ amirail. RoK of 
Glouc. has amirail, p. 409, 1 . 8460. — OF. amirail, amiral; also found 
as amire.— Arabic amir, a prince, an 'emir;' see Rich. Diet., p. 171. 
The suffix ~al (as if from L. -alis) was really due to the frequent use 
of the Arab, ed in phrases, such as amir~u'l umarii, prince of princes 
(Rich. Diet.), amir-al-bahr, prince of the sc-a, See., see N.E.D. And 
see Emir. Popular etymology confused the am- with F. am~ from L. 
adm-, and thus produced forms with adm- ; it also turned the Arab. 
al into Late L. -ald-us, OF. ^ald, -aud. In King Horn, 1 . 89, adnurald 
rhymes with hold, bold ; and in numerous passages in ME., amiral or 
amirail means no more than * prince,' or * chief." Der. admiral-ty. 

ADMIRE, to wonder at. (F. — L.) Shak. has ' odmir'i/ disorder ;* 
Macb. iii. 4. 1 1 o. — F. admirer, ' to wonder, admire, marvel at ; * Cot. 
— L. admirari, to wonder at.— L. ad, at; and mirari, to wonder. 
Mirari is from the adj. mi-rus, wonderful ; from ^SMEI, to smile 
at ; whence also Gk. /iciSdciv, to smile, Skt. smi, to smile, stnera, 
smiling, and E. smirk and smile ; Brugm. i. $ 389 ; Prellwitz. Sec 
Smile. Der. admir-able, admir-at-ion, admir-er, admir-ing-ly. 
ADMIT. to permit to enter. (L.) Fabyan has admytted, admys- 
syon; Hen.III,an.i26o-i,p.347; cf. Palsgrave, p. 41 7.— L.<i^mi 7 /«r«, 
lit. to send to. — L. ad, to; and mittere, to send, pp. missus. See 
Miaaile. Der. admit t-anee, admit!- able ; also admiss-ion, admiss-ible, 
admiss-ibil-ity, from pp. admissus. 

ADMONISH, to warn. (F.— L.) ME. amonesien, so that ad- 
monish has taken the place of the older form amonest. * 1 amoneste, 
or wame; ’ Wyclif, i Cor. iv. 14 (earlier text\ 'This figure amon- 
esteth thee ; ' Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. v. met. 5. 1 . 1 4. 'He amomsteth 
[advises] pees;* Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus (B 2484). The sb. 
amonestement is in an Old Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 28.— OF. 
amonester (F. admonester), ‘ to admonish,’ Cot. — Late L. admonestdre, 
a new formation from Im admoni-re, to advise. — L. ad, to ; and monere, 
to advise. .See Monition. Der. admonit-ion, admonit-ive, admonit- 
ory ; cf. the pp. admonitus. 

A.DO, to-do, trouble. (E.) ME. at do, to do. ‘ We have othere 
thinges atdo',* Towneley Mysteries (Surtees Soc.), p. iSi ; and again, 

* With that prynce . . . Must we have at do ; ' id. p. 237. In course 
of time the phrase at do was shortened to ado, in one wonl, and 
regarded as a substantive. *Ado, or grete bysynesse, sollicitudo i* 
Prompt. Parv. p. 7. ^ The prep, at is found thus prefixed to other 
infinitives, as at ga, to go ; Seuyn Sages, ed. Weber, 301 7 ; * That cs 
at say* that is to say ; Halli well’s Diet s. v. at. See Matzner, Engl. 
Gram. ii. 2. 58. This idiom was properly peculiar to Northern 
English, and is of Scandinavian origin ; for the sign of the infinitive 
is at in Icelandic, and att in Swedish. 

ADOBE, an unbumt brick dried in the sun. (Span.) Modem. — 
Span, adobe, an unbaked brick ; Minsheu (1623) has : adobe de bam, 
mortar, clay.— Span, adobar, 'to mend, to botch, to daube;' Min- 
sheu. — Span, a, for L. ad ; and -ddber — Oh'.douber,to dub. See Dub. 
ADOLESCENT, growing up. (L.) Rich, quotes adolescence 
from Howell, bk. iii. letter 9 (dated 1647) ; and ad^eseencie occurs in 
Sir T. Elyot’s Govemour, b. ii. c. 4. § 1. — L. adolescentem, acc. of 
addeseens, pres. pt. of addlescere, to grow up.— I., ad, to, up; and 
*oleseere, to grow, the inceptive form o\*olere, to grow ; which is allied 
to tdere, to nourish.— V A L, to nourish; whence also Icel. ala, to 
produce, nourish, and Goth, alan, to nourish. See Aliment. Der. 
adolfse enee; and see adult. 

ADOPT, to choose or take to oneself. (L.) Adopt occnrs in Hall, 
Hen. VII, an. 7. f 6 ; and Othello, i. 3. 191. The sb. adopcioun is in 
Wyclif, Romans, viii. 15; and in the Ayenbite of Inwyt, pp. loi, 
102, 146, — L. adoptdre, to adopt, choose. — L. ad, to ; and optare, to 
wish. See Option. Der. adopt-ive, adoption. 

ADORE, to worship. (L.) See Levins, Manip. Vocabnlorum, 

e . 174; adored is in Surrey's Virgil, tr. of A£n. ii. 720; 1 . 922 of the 
. version. [The ME. adouren in The Legends of the Holy Rood, 
p. 163, was probably taken from the OF. eonrer, with an insertion of </.j 
— L.ad<Brdrs, lit. to pray to.— L. ad,to; and drSre, to pray, from 5s, 
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gen. oris, the month; cf. Skt. asya-, the mouth. See Oral. Der. 
ador-at-ion, ador-er, ador-able, ador-able^ness, ador-in^lym 
ADORN, to deck. (L.) Chaucer has at/ome/A, Troilus, iii. 2.— 

! L. adomare, to deck. — L. ad, to, on ; and omare, to deck. See Orna- 
ment. Der. adom-ing, adorn-ment. 

ADOWN, downwards. (E.) ME. adune, Havelok, 2735 ; very 
common. AS. o/-dune, lit. off the down or hill. — AS. of, off, from ; 
and dune , dat . of rffi«,a down, hill. See Down; and A- (1), prefix. 
ADRIFT, floating at random. (E.) In Milton, P. L. xL 832. 
For ofi dri/t; as afloat for on float, osAorc for on shore. See Afloat 
and Drift. 

ADROIT, dexterous. (F.-L.) Used by Evelyn, The State of 
France (R.); Butler, Hudibras, iii. 1. 3C5. — F. adroit, 'handsome, 
nimble, wheem, ready or ^uick about;’ Cotgravc.— F. d droit, lit. 
rightfully, rightly ; from a, to, towards (I,, ad) ; aud droit, right. 
The F. droit is from h, directum, right, justice (in Late L.), neut. of 
directus, direct. See Direct. Dor. adnui-ly, adroit-russ. 
ADSCITinOUB; seeAaoltitiouB. 

; ADULATION, flattery. (F.—L.) In Shak. Henry V, iv. i. 271. 
ME. adulacioun, Lydgate, Ballad of Good Counsel, 61. — F. adulation, 

I ' adulation, flattery, fawning,' Ac. ; Cotgrave.— 1 .. adulationem, acc. of 
I adalatio, flattery. — L. aduldri, to flatter, fawn, pp. aduJdtus. Hence 
! also adulate, adulator, 

ADULT, one grown np. (L. ; or F.—L.) Spelt adulte in Sir T. 
Elyot, the Govemour, b. ii. c. 1. $ 2. [Perhaps through the French, 
i as Cotgrave has ' Adulte, grown to fall age.’] — L. adidtus, grown up, 
pp. of ad olesee re, to grow up. See Adolesoent. 
ADULTERATE, to corrupt. (L.) Sir T. More, Works, p.636 h, 
has adulterate as a past participle ; Shak. has it both as adj. and verb ; 
Hamlet, i. v. 42; K. John, iii. 1. 56. — L. adulterat-us, pp. of adul- 
terare, to commit adultery, to corrupt, falsify; cf. L. adulter, an adul- 
terer, a debascr of money, p. L. ad-ulterare was orig. ' to change 
from L. prefix ad, and alterdre, to alter ; sec Alter. (Breal.) Der. 
adulterat-ion ; also (from L. adulterium) the words adulter-y. Winter’s 
Tale, iii. 2. 15 ; adult er-er, adulter-ess ’, and (from \^. adulter) adulter- 
ous, adulter-ine. The AF. adulterie occurs in the Year-books of 
Edw. I, 1292-3, p. 183. 

ADUMBRATE, to shadow forth. (L.) Adumbrations occurs in 
Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, book iii. c. 26. § 2. — L. adumbrdre, to 
cast shadow over.— L. ad, to, towards, over; and umbrdre, to cast 
a shadow, from umbra, a shadow. Der. adumbrant (from pres. pt. 
adumbrans), adumbrat-ion. 

ADVANCE, to go forward. (F.—L.) [The modern spelling is 
not good ; the inserted d is dne to the odd mistake of supposing that, 
in the old form avance, the prefix is a- and represents the L. ad. The 
truth is, that the prefix is av-, and represents the L. ab. The inserted 
d came in about A.l>. 1500, and is found in the Works of Sir T. More, 
who has aduauneement, p. 1 369 g. The older spelling is invariably 
without the </.] ME. avancen, avauncen. Chaucer has ' avaunsed and 
forthered,' tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 4, 1 . 48. The word is common, 
and occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 156. — OF. avancer (F. avancer), 
to go before. — OF. and F. avant, before. — Late L. ab ante, also writ- 
ten abante, before (Brachet). — L. ab, from ; ante, before. See Ante-, 
and Van. Der. advance-meat, ME. auauncement, Rob. of Glouc. 
p. 312, 1. 6388 ; and see below. 

ADVANTAGE, profit. (F. — L.) Properl y a state of forward- 
ness or advance. [The cf is a mistaken insertion, as in advance (see 
above); and the ME. form is avantage or avauntage.'] * A vantage, 
proventus, emolnmentum ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 1 7. Hampolc has avan- 
tage, Pricke of Conscience, 1 . 1012 ; and it is common. — OF. and F. 
avantage, formed with suffix -age from prep, avant, before. See Ad- 
vance. Der. advantage-ous, advantage-ous-ness. 

ADVENT, approacL (L.) ME. aduent, Rob. of Glouc. p. 463, 
1 . 9510 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 70. — L. aduentus, a coming to, approach. 
— L. aduent-us, pp. of aduenire, to come to.— L. ad, to ; and venire, to 
come, cognate with E. come. See Come. Der. advent-u-al, advent- 
it-i-ous ; adv enture (below). 

ADVENTURE, an accident, enterprise. (F. — L.) [The older 
spelling is aventure, the F. prefix a- havingbeen afterwards replaced 
by the corresponding L. prefix ad-."] Sir T. More, Works, p. 761 e, 
has adventure as a verb. The old form aventure is often cut down to 
auntre. Rob. of Glouc. has the sb. aunter at p. 65 ( 1 . 1482). The 
sb. auenture, i.e. occurrence, is in the Ancren Riwle, p. 340. — OF. 
aventure, fern., an adventure. - Late L. aduentura, fern, sb., analogous 
to L. sb^ in -iura ; see Roby’s Lat. Gram., 3rd ed., pt. i. $ 893. 
Formed as if from L. aduentur-us, fut. part of aduenire, to come to, 
happen. — L. ad, to ; and venire, to come, cognate with £. come. See 
Come. Der. adventure, vb., adventur-er, adventur-ous, adventur-ous- 
ness ; also per-adventure. 

ADVERB, a part of speech. (F.—L.) In Ben Jonson, Eng. 
Grammar, ch. xxi ; and in Palsgrave, p. 798. Used to qualify a verb; 
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and adapted from F. admht (in Sherwood’s index to Col^ave).*L. 
adutrbium.^'L.adtio-, and a verb, a word. See Verb. Der. 

adver h~ial , adverh-ial-ly. 

ADVUBSFj, opposed to. (F. — L.) ME. adutn*. Gower has 
• Whan he fortune fmt [finds] aduer&e ;* C. A. ii. 1 16 (bk. iv. 3403). 
Aduer^ite, i.e. adversity, occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 194. Chaucer 
has aduersarie, an adveraary, C. T. 14596 (B 3868). -OF. aJvers, 
generally avers, adverse to. — L. aduersus, turned towards, contrary, 
opposed to; pp. of nduertere, to turn towards. — L. ad, to; and 
rre, to turn. .See Verse. Der. advers~ary, advers^aZ-ive, adverse-ness, 
advers'ity. See below. 

ADVESBT, to turn to, regard. (I..) Aduert occurs in Lydgate, 
Bcw.irc of Doublcness,!. 45 ; and in The Court of ].ove, 1 . 150, wiii* 
ten after A. 1 >. 1 ,500. — L. aduertere, to turn towards ; see aliovc. Der. 
advert- e nf, a dvertence^ advert-ene~y, 

ADVERTISS, to inform, warn. (F. — L.) Fabyan has aduert- 
ysed. Hist. c. 84. % a. — MF. adver/m-, lengthened .stem of advtrtir 
(OF. avertir). Cotgrave has * Adveriir, to inform, certifie, advertise, 
warn, admonish.* — l.ate L. aduertire, ust-d in pl.ace of L. aduertere, to 
turn towards, advert to. See Advert. [Thus advertise i.s really a 
doublet of advert,"] Der. advertis-er, advertis-iug ; also advertise-ment, 
in Caxton, Troy*book, leaf 122,1. 8, from MF. advertissement, which 
see in Co^rave. 

ADVICE, counsel. (F. — L.') Sir T. More, Works, p. 11 a, has 
aduisadly. F'abyan lias aduyee, lien. Ill, an. 46. § 5. Cotgrave has 
*Advis, m., advise, opinion, connsell, sentence, judgment,’ &c. p. 
But in ME. and OF. there is generally no d. Rob. of Glouc. has auys, 
p. 144 (I. 3042). — OF. avis, an opinion ; really a compounded word, 
standing for a vis, lit. according to my opinion, or ‘ as it seems ’ to me; 
which would correspond to a fonn ad uisutn. — L. ad, according to ; 
and visum, that which has seemed best, pp. neuter of uidfre, to see ; 
from -^WICID, to know. .See Wit. Der. ndvf.se (M F. adviser) ; 
advis-able, advis-able-ness, advis-ed, advis-ed-ness, advis-er. .See below. 

ADVISE, to counsel. (F. — L.) 'I'he form advise is from M F. 
adviser, a form given by Cotgrave, and explained to mean ‘to advise, 
marke, heed, consider of,’ &c. p. But in ME., as in OK., tlie vstual 
form is without the d; avised occurs in Gower, C. A. i. 5 (prol. 65'. 
The pt. t. avisede occurs in Rob. of (Jlouc. p. 558 ( 1 . 1 1694) ; and the 
sb. auys (i.e. advice) in the same, p. 144 ( 1 . 3042). —OK. aviser, to 
have an opinion. — OF. avis, opinion ; see above. 

ADVOCATE, one call^ on to ]dcad. (L.) ‘ Be myn adudeat in 
that heye place;’ Chaucer, Sec. Nun’s Ta., G 68. — L. adfioca/».s a 
common forensic term for a jileader, advocate, one ‘called to ’the b.ar. 
[Cf. also MF. aduocat, ‘ an aduocate,' Cot.] — L. ad, to ; uociitus, called, 
pp. of uoeare, to call. See Voice. Dor. advocate, verb ; advocate- 
ship ; advoeac-y ( MF. advocat-ie, which see in Cotgrave) ; also advowee, 
advowson, for which see below. 

ADVOWSOE', the right of presentation to a benefice. (F.— I*) 
Occurs in the Statute of Westminster, an. 13 Edw. l,c. 5 ; sec Blount’s 
Law Dictionary. From AF. advoeson, older form avoeson, Stat. of 
Realm, i. 293 ; and see Godefroy. The sense is patronage, and the 
corresponding term in Law L. is aduocatio (see Blount), because the 
patron was called aduocatus, or in OF. avorie, MF. advoue. (Cotgrave), 
now spelt avowee nr advowee in English. Hence advo/wson is derivtxl 
from L. aduoeationem, acc. of aduocatio, and advowee is derived from 
L. aduocatus. See Advocate. 

ADZE, a cooper's axe. (E.) ME. adse ; the pi. adses occurs in 
Palladius on Husbandrie, bk. i. 1. 1161 ; adese, Wyclif, Isaiah xliv. 

1 3. AS. adesa, an axe or hatchet ; .lElfric’s Glossary, Voc. 141. 29 ; 
Beda, Hist. Eccl. iv. 3 ; Grein, p. i. 

^DIIiE, a magistrate in Rome, a municipal officer. (L.) In 
Shak. Cur. iii. 1. 173. — L. cedilis, a magistrate who had the charge 
of temples, &;c. — L. cedes, aedes, a building. Sec Edify. 

ABQIB, a shield. ( L. — Gk. ) First used by Rowe in 1 704 (N. E. D. ). 
— L. agis, aegi.s.— Gk. alyis, the shield of Zeus or I’allns. 

AERIAL, airy, high, lofty. (L. — Gk.) Milton has aerial, aho 
written aereal, P. L. iii. 445, v. 548, vii. 442 ; also aery, P. L. i. 430, 
775. Formed, apparently in imitation of ethereal (P. L. i. 45, 285, 
&c.), from L. aerius, dwelling in the air. — L. air, the air. — Gk. d^'p, 
air. Sec Air. Der. From the same L. sb. we have aer-ate, aer-i/y. 
^ From Gk. dypwc have the Gk. prefix dtpo~, relative to air, appear- 
ing in English as aero-, flcnce aero-lite, an air-stone, from Gk. Ai 0 (>$. 
a stone ; aero-naut, F. aeronaute, n sailer or sailor in the air, from 
Gk. vavrrp (L. nauia) a sailor, w’hich is from Gk. vavs, a ship ; arro- 
statie, for which see Static, Ac. ; aer-ale. 

.^BUOIlfOUS, rnsty, as copper. (L.) In Phillips (1658).- 
L. aruginosus, rusty. — L. carugo (gen. cerugin-is), verdigris.- L. ter-, 
from ees, aes, brass (L. ae, rather than a). 

AEBY, lit. an eagle’s nest ; also, a brood of eagles or hawks. (F.) 
*And like an eagle aer his aery (orig. ayerie) towers; ' K. John, v. 2. 
149. ‘ There is an aery (orig. ayrie) of young children Hamlet, ii. 


2. 354. From Med. L. aeria, aria, Latinised form of F. aire ; Cotgrave 
has *Aire, m. an airie or nest of hawkes.’ Cf. Late L. area, a nest of 
a bird of prey; of which we find an example in Ducangc. ‘Aues 
mpaces . . . cxsi^cctant se inuicem aliquando prope nidum snnm ccm- 
suetum, qui a imibusdam area dicitur Friclericus 11 , de Venat. lib. 
ii. c. 3. p. The word aire is marked as masculine in Cotgrave, 
whereas F. aire, L. area, in the ordinary sense of * floor,’ is feminine. 
It is probable that the l.ate L. area is quite a distinct word from the 
classical L. area; and some derive I*', aire from L. atrium, a hall, a 
court, or from agrum, acc. of ager, a field. See Kiirling, $ 828. The 
OF. aire was both m. and f. ; the former would correspond to L. 
atrium, the latter to atria, pi. taken as fern. sing. The mod. F. airer, 
to make a nest, represents OF. aairier, adairier ; see Gotlcfroy. ^ The 
K. woul was sometimes connected with ME. ey, an egg, ns if the word 
meant an egg-ery ; hence it came to be spelt eyrie or eyry, and to be 
misinleri^cted accordingly. 

.ESTHETIC, tasteful, refined; relating to perception. (Gk.) 
Modern. Formed from Gk. alaOjjTiKvs, perceptive.- Gk. alaWaflai, 
to jierccive. — ^ A W ; see Bnigmann, ii. § 841. ^ The word was 

really introduced from German, the G. word being formed from Greek. 

‘ llis Vorschule der JEsthetik (Introduction to ^Esthetics) ; ’ Carlyle, 
Essay on Richter, in lulinb. Rev., June, 1827, p. 183; Essays, i. 8 
(pop. edition). Cf. Banmgarten’s Aisthetica, 1750. Der. cesthetie-s, 
te-thetic-al. 

AFAB, at a distance. (E.) For on far or of far. Either expres- 
sion would become o far, suid then a-far ; and both arc found ; but, 
by analogy, the former corresponds better with the modern use ; cf. 
abed, asleep, &c. Stratmaun gives of feor, O. E. Homilies, i. 247 ; 
a ftr, Gower, C. A. i. 314 tbk. iii. 1039) ; on ferum, Gawain, 1575 ; 
o ferrum, Minot, vii. 70. See Par. ^ Apparently, of feor became 
ofer, and was refashioned as on fer, which became a fer. 

AFFABLE, easy to be addressed. (F. — L.) Milton has affable, 
P. L.vii.41 ; viii.648. — F.o^flWr, ‘affable, gentle,curteoiis,gracious in 
words, of a friendly convcrssition, easily s]iokcn to by, willingly giving 
ear to others;* Cot. — L. affdhilis, easy to be spoken to. — L. q^-, for 
ad, to ; and fdrl, to spe.'ik. See Fable. Der. affahl-y, affabil-ity, 
in .Sir T, Elyot, 'I'he Governour, bk. i. c. 3. § 3 ^I'*. affabilite = h. 
afflihilitdtem, acc. of affubilitds). 

AFFAIR, business. (K. — L.) ME. affere, of ere, effer; the pi. 
afferes is in P. I’lowman, C. vii. 152. Commonest in Northern Eng- 
lish; spelt effer in Barbour’s Bruce, vii. 30. — OF, afaire, afeire (and 
projierly so written with one/), business ; merely the phrase afaire, 
to do, used as a substantive, like ado in lOnglish f^or at do ; see Ado. 
OF. fi’ire — h.faeere ; see below. 

AFFECT, to act upon. (I*'. — L.) In Shak. it means to love, 
to like; Gent, of Vcr. iii. 1. 82 ; Antony, i. 3. 71 , &c. The sb. affection 
(formerly affecrioun) is in much earlier use, aiirl common in Chaucer. 
— MF. affecter, ‘ to affect , fancy ; ’ Cot. — L. affeetdre, to apply oneself 
to; frequent.itive form of afficerr, to aim at, treat. — L. a/-, for arf; 
and facere, to do, act. See Fact. Der. affect-ed, affect-ed-ness, affeet- 
ing, affect-al-ion, affect-ion, affect -ion-ate, affect-ion-ate-ly. Of these, 
affectation uccuis in Ben Jonson, Discoveries, sect. cxx. headed 
Periofti, 8cc. Also dis-affect. 

AFFEER, to assess, confirm. (F. — L.) Rare; but it occurs in 
Maclicth, iv. 3. 34; ‘the title is affeer'd.' Blount, in his Law 
Dictionary, explains Affeertrs as ‘ tliose that are appointed in court- 
K-cls iqioii oath, to settle and moderate the fioes of such as have com- 
mitted faults arbitrarily punishable.’ p. Blount first suggests an 
impossible derivation from h'. affier, but afterwards adds the right one, 
sa\ing, ‘I find in the Customary of Normandy, cap. 20, this word 
affeiirer, which the l-atin interpreter exiiresseth by taxare, that is, to 
set the price of a thing, which etymology seems to me the best.’ — 
AV.aferer,OV. afeurer, to fix the price of things officially; Godefroy 
(s. V. q/orfr). — l.ate L. affordre, to fix the price of .a thing ; Ducange. 
— L. a/-, for ad; and forum, or fonts, both of which are used synony- 
mously in LateL. in the sense of ‘price;’ the OF. form of the sh. 
l>eing /«er or /«ir, which see in Godefroy. 'I’he classical L. is forum, 
meaning ‘a market-place,’ also ‘ an assize; ’ and is also (rarely) written 
fonts. Allied to 1 .. /cir«&, and li. door; Brngmann, i. $ 360. Sec 
Door. §sr The change from I., o to AK. and E. ee is clearly seen 
in L. bovem, OF. buef, AF. bef, Iv beef. 'I'lie Late L. equivalent of 
affe erer is affordtor. 

APPIAirCE, trust, marriage-contract. (F.— L.) [The verb affy 
is perha])s obsolete. 1 1 means to trust, confide, Titus Andron. i. 1 . 47 ; 
also to betroth, Tam. of Shrew, iv. 4. 49.] Both affie and affiarwe 
occur in Rob. of Brunne’s tr. of P. Langloft, pp. 87, 155. 1. The 

verb is from OF. affier, to trust in, also spelt after; which is from a-, 
for L. ad, andjfer, formed from Late l^.fiddre, a late form from L. 
fidus, faithful, allied \ofides, faith, andfidere, to trust. 2. The sb. 
is from OF. afiance, which is compounded of a-, for I., ad, vatd fiance, 
formed from Late L.fldantia, a pledge, security; which is from the 
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same pres, pt./tc/ans, of which the stem \%ftdant-, Thns both 
are allied to L. fidertf to trust. See Faith. Der. affiance^ verb • 
affiane-ed. 

AFFIDAVIT, an oath. (L.) Properly the lAte L. affidavit-^ 
he made oath, 3 p. s. perf. of q^idare, to make oath, pledge. —1.. a/-, 
for ad; and Late L./iddrf, to pledge, from /idus, faithful. See above. 
AFFUiIATION, assignment of a child to its father. (F. — L.) 
The verb affiliate seems to be later than the sb., and the sb. does not 
appear to be in early use, though the corresponding terms in French 
and Latin may long have been in use in the law courts. F. affiliation, 
explained by Cotgrave as ' adoption, or an adopting.’ — Law L. affiliu- 
tionem, acc. of affUiaiio, ‘an assigning a son to Ducange.— LateL. 
nffihare, to adopt ; cf. the pp. affilidtus. — L. a/-, for ad, to ; and filius, 
a son. See Filial. 

AFFIBTITY, nearness of kin, connexion. (F.— I..) Fabyan has 
affynite, c. 134; ajffynyte is in Rob. of llrunne, Handling .Synne, 
I. 7379. — F. affinite, ‘ affinity, kindred, allyance, nearness ; ’ Cot. »L. 
affimtdtem,acc. of affinitds, nearness. — L. affinis, near, bordering upon. 

— L. a/-, for ad, near ; and finis, a boundary. See Final. 
AFFIRM, to assert strongly. (F.— L.) MK.affermen\ Chaucer 

has affirmed’, C. T. 3351 (A S349). It occurs earlier, in Rob. of 
IJrunne's Ir. of P. Langtoft, p. 316.— OF. afermer, to fix, secure.— 
OF. a-, for L. ad; and L.^rffidre, to make firm, from firmus, firm. See 
Firm. ^ The word has been assimilated to the L. siielling, (mt 
was not taken immediately from L. Der. affirm-able, affirm-at-ion, 
affirm-nt-ive, affirm-at-tve-ly. 

AFFIX, to fasten, join on to, (F. — L.") ‘ To affyxe the desyres;* 
Caxton, Golden Legend ; The Ascension, $ 6. [Not from directly, 
but from French, the sjielling being afterwards accommcKlated to L.] 
MF. affichen. Gower has ‘Ther wol thei al here love affiche* 
rhyming with riche ; C. A. ii, 21 1 (bk. v. 2520). Wyclif has afftcchede 
(printed affilchede'\, 4 Kings, xviii. 16. — OF. aficher, to fix to. — OF. 
a-, for L. ad; and jieher, to fix, from Late I.. *f igicdre (an nnauthenti- 
cat ed fo rm) developed from 1 ^.figere, to fix. .Sec Fix. Der. affix, sb. 
AFFLICT, to harass. (L.) Sir T. More has affitcieth. Works, 
p. 1080 g. [The pp. afiyght occurs in Octovian, 1. 191; and the 
pt. t. afiihte in Gower, C. A. i. 327 (bk. iii. ; these are from OF. 
aflU (fcm. aflile), pp. of ajiire, to afflict. 'I'he sb. affliction occurs 
early, in Rob, of lirunne’s tr. of Langtoft, p. 20a.] — L. nffiieius, pp. 
of affligere, to strike to the ground. — L. a/-, for ad, to, i.c. to the 
ground ; and fiigere, to dash, strike, \i^.flietHs. From the same root 
axccon-fliet, m-Jlict, pro-flig-ate, Der. afflict-ton (L. acc. affiict-iOnem, 
from pp Rictus) ; also afflict~ive. 

AFFLUENCE, profusion, wealth. (F. — L.) It occurs in Wot- 
ton’s Reliquiae, art. A I'arallcl ; and in his Life of Buckingham in the 
same collection (K.). Also in Caxton’s Jincydos, ch. vi. p. a6. — F. 
affluence, * affluence, plenty, store, flowing, fulness, abundance;* Cot. 

— L. affluenna, abundance. — L. affluere, to flow to, abound. — L. af-^ 
for ad ; and fluere, to flow. .See Fluent. Dor. affluent (from 1.,. 
affluentem, acc. of affluens, pres. j)t. of affluere) ; afflux, given by Col- 
grave as being also a French word ( from 1.. affluxus, pp. of affluere). 

AFFORD, to sujiply, produce. (E.) This word should have but 
one /. The double / is due to a supposed analogy with words that 
begin with aff- in 1.4itin, where aff- is for adf- ; but the word is not 
Latin, and the prefix is not ad-. Besides this, the pronunciation has 
been changed at the end. Rightly, it should be aforth, but the th 
has changed as in other words ; cf. murther, now murder, further, 
provincially furder. h roin ME. aforthen, to afford , suffice, provide. 

‘ And here and there, as that my liiell witte Aforthe may [i. e. may 
suffice], I thinke tr.inslate it;* Hoccleve, Kcgement of I’rinces, 1. 
2113. ‘ And thereof was Peres proude, and put hem to werke. And 
yaf hem mete as he myghte afonh [i.e. could afford or provide], and 
incsumble huyre * [hire] ; P. Plowman, B. vi. 200. In this word, 
as in aware, q. v., the prefix a- is substituted for the AS. prefix ge-, 
which in ME. became ye-, later y- or i-, and ifurth easily passed into 
afortk, owing to the atonic nature of the syllable. ^Ye find the forms 
yeforthian and iforthien m the 12th century. Ex. 'theimc he iseyc 
thet he ne mahte na mare ye/or/Aia« ’ — when he saw that he could 
afford no more; Old Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, ist series, p. 31 ; 

‘ do thine elmesse of them thet thu maht iforthien ' =do thine alms of 
that which thou mayest affr^d, id. p. 37. — AS. ge-forHian (where the 
ge- is a mere prefix that is often dropped), or forOian, to further, 
promote, accomplish, provide, afford. ‘ Hwilc man swa haued be- 
haten to faren to Rome, and he ne muge hit /orffia»’= whatever man 
has promised [vowed] to go to Rome, and may not accomplish it ; 
AS. Chron. ed. Thorpe, an. 675, later interpolation ; see footnote on 
p. 58. ‘ |>a wees gefordad Jim fwgere wcorc’ ■=lhen was accomplished 
thy fair work (Grein) ; ‘ YixidogeforOod, pact he his frean gehet’ — had 
ptrfdrmed that which he promised his lord ; Grein, i. 401. — AS. ge-, 
prefix (of slight value) ; and fortSian, to promote, forward, produce, 
cause to come forth, from AS. /or9, forth, forwanl. Sec Forth. 


AFFRAY, to frighten; AFRAID, frightened. (F.-L. and 
Teut.) Shak. has the verb, Romeo, lii. 5. 33. It occurs early. Rob. 
of Brunne, in his translation of P. Langtoft, p. 174. has *it affiraied 
the Sarazins’sit frightened the .Saracens; and 'tber-of had many 
q/fray’ = thereof many had terror, where aff ay is a sb.— OF. effreier, 
prater, esfreer, to frighten.— Late 1 .. ex-Jriddre, to break the king’s 
peace, to cause on affray or fray ; hence, to disturb, frighten. — L. ex, 
intensive prefix; and OIIG./ridM (G./r<W«), peace. See Romania, 
1878, vii. j 21. Dep. affray, sb., also shortened to fray ; afraid, orig. 
affrayed, pp. of aff ay. 

AFFREIQHTMENT, the act of hiring a ship for the trans- 
portation of goods. (F. — L. and G.) Still in use. Blount gives 
affrettamentuin, with a reference to Pat. ii Hen. IV. par. i. m. 12, 
which represents an OF. affetement, the same word as mod. F. 
affretement, the hiring of a ship (Littre). Formed with suffix -ment 
from OF. affreter (mod. F. affreter), to hire a ship (Littre). —L. af-, 
for ad, prefix; and V.fret, *the fraught or fraight of a ship, also the 
hire that's paid for a ship, or for the fraught thereof;’ Cotgrave. 
This fret is of G. origin ; see further under Fraught, Freight. 

AFFRIGHT, to frighten. (E.) The double / is modem, and a 
mistake. The prefix is AS. a-. A transitive verb in Shak. Mids. Nt. 
Dream, v. 142, &c. A late formation ; from ME. afright, which was 
really a pp., and was k-ngthened to ajffnght-ed by mistake, as in 
Othello, V. 2. 99. Cf. ME. afright, in Chaucer, Nun’s I’riest's Tale, 
1. 75. A.S. dfyrht (contracted form of hfyrht-ed), jip. of afyrhtan, to 
terrify; Grein, i. 19. Cf. ‘ Jia weardas wAron ufyrhtef \)xe guanls 
were affright (frightened); Matt, xxviii. 4.— AS. d-, prefix, with in- 
tensive force; and fyrhtan, to terrify, from K^.fyrhto, fright, terror. 
See Fright. Der. affnght-ed-ly. 

AFFRONT, to insult, lit. to stand front to front. (F. — L.) The 
double / was originally a single one, the iircfix being the F. a. ME. 
afronten, afrounten, to insult. ‘ That afrontede me foule ’ — who foully 
insulted me ; P. Plowman, C. xxiii. 5. The inf. afrounti occurs in 
the Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 229. — OF. afronter, to confront, oppose 
face to face ; also, to slap in the face. — OF. a, to, against ; and front, 
the front; so that a front answers to L. ad fronteni', ci. LateL. af- 
frontdre, to strike against. — I .. atf ; and frontem, acc. case oifrons, the 
forehearl. See Front. Der. affront, sb. 

APPY, to trust in ; see Affiance. 

AFLOAT, for on float. (E.) * Now er alle on flote ‘ «now are all 
afloat; Rob. of Brunne’s tr. of P. Langtoft, p. 169. So also on flot, 
afloat, in Barbour’s Bruce, ed. Skeat, xiv. 359. 

AFOOT, for on /oo/. (E.) * The way-feratide freker. on /bre and on 
hors ’—the wayfaring men, c/oof and on horse; Allit. Poems, ed. 
Morris, B. 79. We still say ‘ to go on foot.' 

AFORE, before, in front; for on fore, (E.) ME. afore, afarn. 
* As it is afore seid,’ Book of Quinte Essence, ed. Furnivall, p. 12 ; 
afom, Rom. Rose, 3952. AS. onforan, adv. in front, Grein, ii. 344. 
There is also an AS. form eetjoran, prep., Grein, i. 61. Sec Fore. 
Der. aforesaid, afore-hand, afore-nme. 

AFRAID ; f or aff rayed, pp. of affray ; see Affray. 

AFREET, AFRIT, an evil demon. (Arab.) In Southey, Tha- 
I.nb.'i, bk. xii. st. 19. — Arab, 'i/rit, a giant, demon, spectre; Rich. 
Di et, p . 1016. 

AFI^jSH, anew. (£.) Sir T. More, W'orks, p. 1390 c; Shak. 
Tam. Shrew, i. 1. 143. Either for on fresh or of fresh. Perhaps the 
latter, by analogy with anew, q. v. 

AFT, AFTER, behind. (E.) Comparison with abaft shows 
that aft is shortened from AS. aftan, adv., behind. After answers to 
AS. after, both prep, and adv. ; Grein, i. 53, 54.-f>Icel. aptan (pron. 
af'an), adv. and prep, behind; aptr, aftr, aptan, backwards; aftr, 
back, in com]>osition ; Dan. and Swed. ejier, prep, and adv. behind, 
after; Du. achter, prep, and adv. liehind ; OllG. aftar, prep, and 
adv. behind. ^ In English, there has, no doubt, been a feeling that 
after was formed from aft ; but we can only compare the AS. forms 
aftor and aftan. Of these, aftan is cognate with Goth, aftana, 
from behind, from afta, behind ; and af-ta is from Goth, af, off, away, 
with an orig. superl. suffix -ta (Idg. -to), as in Gk. npSi-ros, first, y. 
After is a comparative form, to be dividcil as af-ter. The -ter is the 
suffix which appears in the Gk. comparative form dnej-rip-w, further 
I off. The positive form af- corresponds to Skt. apa, Gk. duo, L. ab, 

I Goth, af, AS. of, E. of and off. See Of. Der. after -crop, after-most 
(q.v.) , after- noon , after-piece, after-ward, after-wards (q.v.),a6-o// (q.v.). 

I AFTERMATH, a second crop of mown grass. (E.) In Hol- 
land, tr. of Pliny, b. xvii. c. 8. Math = AS. mwit, a mowing ; Kemble, 
Cod. Dipl. ii. 400; allied to Mow and to Mead (2), q.v. Cf. G. 
mahd, a mowing ; nachmahd, aftermath. 

I AFTERMOST, hindmost. (E.) ‘ The suffix -mont in such words 
as utmost is a double superlative ending, and not the word most’,' 
Morris, Outlines of Eng. Accidence, p. 110. ME. eftemeste. Early 
Eng. Ilomilies, ed. Morris, ii. 23. AS. erftemest, aftemyst, last, used 
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iGlfric and Alfred (fiosworth).<f Goth. aftumOst the last; also 
aftuma^ the last, which is a shorter form, showing that aftum-isU is 
formed regularly by the use of the suffix -isfs (£. -»/). ^ The diviuon 
otaftuma is into af and -tu-nm (see explanation of a//), where a/ is the 
Goth, af^ K. of, and -tu-ma is the same as the L. -ht-tnus in OL. o/*/w- 
mus, best, and the Skt. -ta~ma-, a double superl. termination. Thus 
aftermost is for afiemest, i. e. af-te-m -eet, superl. of of, off. See Aft. 

AFTERWARD, AFTERWAtoS, subs^uently. (£.) 
ME. afterward, OrmvAnm, 1479.^ i efter-ward, Ayenbite of Inwyt, 
p. 34. The adverbial suffix •*, ME. -ra (originally a gen. sing, suffix) 
was added at a later time. Shakespeare has both forms ; and the 
earliest example of the lengthened form occurs about a.d. 1300, in 
the form afterwardes ; St. llrandan, 1. 10 (N. E. D.). AS. eefterweard, adj. 
behind, Grein, i. 55.i» AS. after, behind ; and weard, answering toE. 
•ward, towards. Sec After and Towards. 

AGA, AGHA, a chief officer ; in Turkey. (Turk.) Manizarics 
. . . commanded by their Aga; * Sandys, Travels, 163a, p. 48. — Turk. 
agha, master. 

AQAIET, a second time ; AQAIETST, in opposition to. (E.) ME. 
(North.) again, again; (South.) ayein, ayen, aye, onyain, generally 
written with } for y, and very common both as an adverb and prepo- 
sition. Also in the (North.) forms ogaines, agaities ; (South.) ayaines, 
ayens, onyanes, generally written with i for y. fi. At a later period 
an excrescent i (common after 5) was added to the latter, as in 
whilst from the older form whiles, or in the provincial Eng. wunsi for 
once ; and in hetwix-t, amongs-f. Ayenst occurs in Maundeville’s 
Travels, p. 330; and a^nest in Chaucer's Boethius, bk. i. pr. 3. 51 
(MS. Adah . 1 0340) ; it is hardly older than A. 1 >. 1 330. y. The final -es 
in ayaines is the adverbial suffix originally marking a gen. singu- 
lar. The form ayeines occurs in ( )ld Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 7 ; 
myanes is in the Ormulum, 1. 349 ; it is hardly older than a. d. 1 300, 
though the word to-gegnes or togenes is common at an early period. 
AS. ongegn, ongean, against, again, prep, and adv. Grein, ii. 344.+ 
OSax. angegin, prep, and adv. again, against ; Icel.i gegn, against; 
Dan. igen, adv. again ; Swed. igen, adv. again ; OHG. ingagene, inge~ 
gine (mod. G. entgegen,yihstc the / appears to be merely excrescent). 

Hence the jirefix is plainly the AS. and mod. E. o«. generally used 
in the sense of in. The simple form gran occurs in Caedmon, ed. 
Thorjie, p. 63, 1. 5 (e«l. Grein, 1009); ‘he him gran )>ingade’>he 
addressed him again, or in return; cf. Teel, gegn, G. gegen, contrary 
to. AS. ongran seems thus to mean * in opposition to.’ The orig. 
sense seems to have been * in a direct line with; ' hence, over against, 
opposite; cf. prov. E. gain, direct, straight, Teel, gegn, direct (said 
of a path) ; the orig. Tcut. type being apparently *gaginoz, adj. Cf. 
Gk. luxavw, I light upon, I meet with. The prefix again- 

is very common in Mid. Eng., and enters into numerous compounds 
in which it freciucntly answers to L. re- or red - ; ex. qyefi&iVe= again- 
biting, i.e. re-morse; ayenbuyen,^ hay back, i.e.red-eem. Nearly all 
these compounds are obsolete. The chief remaining one is ME. 
ayrin-seieri, now shortened to gainsay. 

AQAliLOCHUM ; see Aloes- wood, under Aloe. 

AGAPE, on the gape. (E.) In Milton, P. I., v. 357 ; for on gape; 
cf. *on the broad grin.’ Sec Abed ; and see Gape. 

AGARIC, a kind of fungus. (F. — L. — Gk.) Turner has agarike ; 
Names of Herlies, p. 9. — K. agaric, ‘ agarick, a white and soft mush- 
romc;’ Cot. — L. agaricum. ^iik. dyapmov, a tree-fungus. 

AGATE, a kind of stone. (F.— I.. - Gk.) Shak. L. 1.. L. ii. 336. 
[Perhaps confused with gagate or gagairs, i.e. jet, in Middle Engli^; 
see Spec, of b^ig., ed. Morris and Skeat, sect, xviii. A. 30, and gagate 
in llalliwell.] — MF. agate, spelt agathe in Cotgravc. — L. achates, an 
agate (see Gower, C. A. iii. 130, bk. vii. 1362) ; borrowed from Gk. 
dxdn/r, an agate ; which, according to I'liny, 37. 10, was so called 
because first found near the river Achates in .Sicily. F'orthe ME. 
gagate, see Jet. 

AGE, period of time, maturity of life. (F.-I^.) ‘ A gode clerk 
wele in age;* Rob. of Brunne, tr. of P. LangtoB, p. 1 14.— OF. aage, 
age; fuller form, edage (11th century). — l^te L. *«Btulicum, a form 
which is not found, but the ending -nticum is very common ; for the 
changes, see age in Brachet.- cetatem, acc. of atds, age ; which is 
a contraction from an older form ceuitas, formed by suffixing -/ds to 
the stem eeui- ; from auum, life, period, age.+Gk. oiwv (for alfom), 
a period ; Goth, aiws, a period, time, age ; Skt. ayus, life. Brugm. 
ii. { II3. Der. age, v. ; ag-ed. (See Max Muller, lectures, i. 337, 

ii. 37^ 8th ed.) And see Aye. 

AGElfT, one who performs or does, a factor. (L.) Shak. Macb. 

iii. 3. 53>— agentem, acc. of agens, pres. pt. of agere, to do, drive, 
conduct; pp. ac/us.-fGk. dyciv, to conduct ; Icel.aiia, to drive; Skt. 
aj, to drive. — <^AG, to drive, conduct. See Brugm. i. 175. Der. 
agency, from Late L. agentia, a faculty of doing, cf. F. agencer, to 
arrange, which see in Brachet ; also (from L. pp. actus) act, act-ion, 
&c. See Act. Also, from the same root, ag-ile, ag-ility; see Agile. 


Also, from the same root, ag-itate, ag-itation, ag-itator; see Agitate. 
Also, from the same root, ag-eny, ant-ag-onist; see Agony. Also 
amb-ig’ttous, q. v. ; as well as eo-ag-ulate, eo-g-ent, eo-g-itate, counter^ 
act, en-aet, essay, ex-act, examine, ex-ig-eni, fed-ig-al, trans-act. 
AGGLOMERATE, to mass together. (L.) In Coles’s Diet. 
(1684). Used by Thomson, Autumn, 766. -L. agglonuratus, pp. of 
agglomerdre, to form into a mass, to wind into a ball.-L. ad, to, 
together (which becomes ag- before g) ; and glomerdre, to wind into 
a ball, from glomer-, decl. stem of glomus, a clue of thread (for 
winding), a thick bush, orig. a mass; related to L. globus, a globe, 
a ball. .See Globe. Der. agglomeration. 

AGGLTTTIEATE, to glue together. (L.) Agglutinated occurs 
in Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Errors, b. ii. c. 1. $ 14.-].. agglvUindtus, 
pp. of agglutindre, to glue together. -L. ad (> ag- before g) ; gluti- 
nare, to fasten with glue, from gluten (decl. stem glutin-), glue. See 
Glue. Der. agglutinat-ion, agglutinat-ive. 

AGGRAJfDISE, to make great. (F. — I..) Young has aggrand- 
ize, Night Thoughts, Nt. 6, 1. 111.— F. aggrandiss-, extended stem 
of aggrandir, which Cotgrave explains by ‘to greaten, augment, en- 
large,’ &c. The older form of the verb was agrandir, with one g, as in 
mod. F. ; the double f is due to analogy with L. words beginning with 
agg-.m,Oh'. a,to (for L. ad) ; audgrandir, L.g'ran</(rc,to increase,from 
grandis, great. See Grand. Der. aggrandise-ment, in Blount’s 
Gloss. 

AGGRAVATE, jit. to make heavy, to burden. (L.) Shak. 
Rich. 11, i. I. 43. Spelt agravate in Palsgrave, p. 418. -L. aggra- 
udtus, pp. of aggraudre, to add to a load. — L. ad (> ag- before g) ; 
graudre, to load, make heavy, from erauis, heavy. See Grave. 

I Der. aggravat-i nn. ^ Nearly a doublet of aggrieve. 

I AGGREGATE, to collect together. (L.) Aggregate occurs in 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, b. iii. c. 23. $ 7. [ME. hits the 
form aggreggen, from the F. agreger (which see in Brachet) ; it 
occurs in Chaucer’s Melibeus (B 2477).] — L.aggregdt-us, pp. of aggre- 
gdre, to collect into a flock. — L. orf (> ag- before g): gregdre, to 
collect a flock, from grex (stem greg-), a flock. Sec Gregarious. 
Der. aggregate, pp. as adj. or sb. ; aggregate-ly, aggregat-ion. 
AGGRESS, to attack. (F.— L.) Prior has ‘ aggressing France;’ 
Ode to (^u. Anne, st. 14.— F. aggresser, ‘ to assail, assault, set on ; ’ 
t .'ot.— Late L.aggrmor«. — L. aggressus, pp. of aggredtor, I assail. — 
L. ad(>ag- before g); gradior, I walk, go, from gradus, a step. 
See Grade. Der . aggress-ion , aggress-ive, aggress-tre-ness, aggress-or. 
AGGRIEVE, to bear heavily upon. (F. — L.) ME. agreuen; 
whence agreued, Chaucer, C. T. 2039 (A 2037); ^ob. of Brunne, tr. 
of Langtoft, p. 323.— OF. agrever, to overwhelm.- OF. a, to; and 
grever, to burden, injure. — L. ad, to ; graudre, to weigh down, from 
grauis, heavy. Sec Grave. •([ Aggrieve is thus nearly a doublet of 
aggrnvafe. 

AGHAST, struck with horror. (E.) Misspelt, and often misin- 
terfircted. Rightly spelt agast. [Aj)pearing as agazed in Shak. 

I ITcn. VI, i. I. 126, 'All the whole army stood agazed on him;' 
evidently with the notion that it is connected with gaze.'] Shake- 
speare did not write this line, as he rightly hnsgasted for ‘frightened’ 
in Lear, ii. i. 57; a word which is often now misspelt ghosted. 1. 
ME. agasten, to terrify, of which the pp. is both agasted and agast ; 
and examples of the latter are numerous. See Matzner, Altenglische 
Sprachproben (Wdrtcrbuch), ii. 41. In Wyclifs Bible, Luke xxiv. 
37, we have * Thei, troublia and agasf,’ where one MS. has agasted. 
‘He was abasched and agast;* X. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1. 224. 

* So sore agast was Emelye ; * (Chaucer, C. T. 2343 (A 3341). ' What 

may hit be That me agasteth in my dreme ? ’ l.eg. of Good W om. Dido, 
248. ' The dcouel schal jet agesten ham ’—the devil shall yet terrify 
them ; Ancren Riwle, p. 212. 2. The simple form gasten also occurs. 

* Gaste crowen from his com’ — to frighten crows from his com; 
P. Plowman, A. vii. 1 29.— A.S. intensive prefix o- ; and gdstan, to ter- 
rify, hence, to frighten by torture, torment ; 'hie gxston godes cempan 
gare and lige ’ — they tortured God’s champions with si^ear and flame ; 
Juliana, 1 7 ; Grein, i. 374. The vowel-change in AS. gastan, EE. 
geuen, later gasten, is just parallel to that in AS. ISstan, EE. lesten, 
mod. K /os/. The final / in the base gus-t- answers to Idg. which 
appears to be an addition to the root. B. Hence the root is an AS. 
gies-, answering to Goth, gais-, to terrify, which appears in the com- 
pound us-gaisjan, to make afraid. See Brugmann, i. $ 816 (3) ; and 
see Ghastly. ^ With the form agazid compare : ‘ the were so sore 
agased ’-they were so sorely terrified ; Chester Plays, ed. T. Wright, 
ii. 83. 

AG^ILE, active. (F.— L.) Shak. has agile once; Romeo, iii. i. 
171.— F. agile, which Cotgrave explains by ' nimble, agi/e, active,’ 
Ac. — L. ag//i5, nimble, lit. moveable, easily driven about; formed 
with suffix -ilis from agere, to drive.- ^AG, to drive. See Agent. 
Der. agil-ity, from F. agilite (Cotgrave); from L. agilitatem, acc. 
of aplitds. 
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AGIO, difference of value in exchanging money. (Ital.) In Bailey, 
vol. ii (mi).— Ital. agio, ease, convenience. 

AGISTMEIVT, the pastunee of cattle by agreement. (F.— L.) 
See Halliwell ; Blount gives a reference for the word, anno 6 Hen. VI. 
cap. 5« and instances the verb to agut and the sbs. agistor, agistage. 
All ue terms are Law French. The F. verb agisttr occurs in the 
Year-Books of Kdw. I, vol. iii. 331 ; agutenunt in the same, iii. 33 ; 
andag/stotfrs,pl. in the Statutes of the Realm, voL i. p. 161, an. 1311. 
The sbs. are from the vb. agister, lit. to assign a resting-place or 
lodging. — F. a (L. ad), to ; and OF. giste, * a bed, couch, lodging, 
place to lie on or to rest in,’ Cotgrave. This OF. gis/c— mod. £. 
joist ; see Joint. 

AGITATE, to stir violently. (L.) Shak. has agitation, Macb. v. 
I. 13. Agitate is used by Cotgrave to translate F. agi/«r.— L. agit- 
Stas, pp. of agitare, to agitate ; which is the frequentative of agere, 
to drive. See Agent. Der. agitat-ion, agitat-or. 

AGLET, a tag of a lace ; a spangle. (F.— L.) Spenser has aygst- 
let, F. Q. ii. 3. a6. Sir T. More aglet. Works, p. 675 h. ‘ Agglot, or an 
aglet to lace wyth-alle ; ' Prompt. Parv. — F. aiguillette, a point (Cot- 
grave), dimin. of aiguille, a needle ; formed by adding the dimin. 
fem. suffix — Late L. aeueula, for acieula, dimin. of L. aeus, a 
needle. — to pierce. See Aoid, Aome. 

AGE'AIL, a com on the foot (obsolete); a ‘ hang-nail.’ (E.) Much 
turns on the definition. In Ash’s Dictionary, we find it to be * the 
disease called a witlow (mV)’: but in Todd's Johnson it is * a disease 
of the nails ; a whitlow ; an inflammation round the nails ; ’ without 
any citation or authority. The latter definition proves that the de- 
finer was thinking of the provincial E. hangnails, more correctly ang- 
nails, explained by Halliwell to be ’ small pieces of partially separated 
skin about the roots of the finger-nails ; ’ an explanation due to a per- 
verted meaning (by popular etymology) of AS. angnasgl, of which 
the orig. sense seems to have been a corn on the foot, a compressed, 
painful, round-headed excrescence fixed in the flesh like an iron nail ; 
see E. D. I). and N. E. D., s. v. agnail. Cf. A. S. Lcechdoms, ii. 81, 
§ 34. p. The old word agnail really meant a swelling or a corn. It 
means *a corn’ in Rider's Dictionary, a.d. 1640 (Webster); especially 
used of a corn on the foot. Palsgrave has * agnayle upon ones too;' 
and in MS. Med. Line. fol. 300 is a receipt ’ for agnayh one [on] 
mans fete or womans' (Halliwell). The fuller form is angnail ; see 
E. D. D. y. The sense was much perverted ; partly (perhaps) by 
confusion with Wf.angonailles, which Cotgrave explains by * botches, 
])ockie bumps, or sores ;’ partly by comparison with late Gk. vo/io- 
wgia, late 1.. paronychia (Pliny, xxi. 20), as if the reference were to 
a sore lieside the finger-nail ; but chiefly liy losing sight of the original 
sense of ‘ iron nail ’ or * spike.' The etymology is from AS, ang~, 
painful, compressed, as in ang-sum, narrow, hard ; and ncegl, an (iron) 
nail, spike. See Anger, Anguish, and Nail. £. Muller cites, as 
cognate words, OHG. ungnagel, prov. G. anneglen, einneglen, O. Fries. 
ongnetl, ognetl. 

AGNATE, allied ; as sb., a kinsman. (L.) * Agnation, kindred; ’ 
Phillips (i658).»L.agMd/-ii«, allied ; pp. of agnmei — ad-gnasci. — L. 
ad, to ; nasei, earlier form gnasci, to be bom. See Natiu. 
AGNOSTIC, one who disclaims knowledge of what is behind 
material phenomena. (Gk.) First used in 1869 (N. E.D.). From 
Gk. d-, negative prefix ; and Gnostic. 

AGO, AGOnE, gone away, past. (E.) [Distinct from ygo, the 
ol(y>p. of go.] ME. ago, agon, agoon ; common, and used by Chaucer, 
C.T., A 178a. This is the pp. of the verb agon, to go away, pass 
by. Thus we find ‘ )iis worldes wele al agoth ’ - this world’s wealth 
all passes away; Reliquiae Antiquse, i. 160. — A.S. dgdn, to pass away 
(not uncommon) ; Grein, i. 20.— AS. ii-, prefix, away; and gda, to 
go. See Go. Cf. G. ergehen, to come to pass; Goth. »s-goggaa, 
to go forth. 

AGOG, in eagerness ; hence, eager. (F.) Well known as occur- 
ring in Cowper’s John Gilpin ; * all agog,’ i.e. all eager. Gog signi- 
fies eagerness, desire ; and is so used by Beaumont and Fletcher : 

’ yon have put me into such a gog of going, I would not stay for all 
the world ; ^ Wit Without Money, iii. i ; near the end. To * set agog’ 
is to put in eagerness, to make one eager or anxious to do a thing. 
^-gog,iorMgog,i» an adaptation of the F. phrase mgogwM (Littrd), 
lit. * in mirth.^ Cotgrave has estre en ses gogues, * to frolick, ... in 
a veine of mirth.' Cf. Norm. dial, en gogue, mirthful, gogMfr, to be 
mirthful (Moisy). The origin of OF. gogue, mirth, diversion, is un- 
known. (Perhaps cf. Breton gage, trickery, raillery.) 

AGONx, great pain. (F.— L.-Gk.) The use of agonie by 
Gower, C. A. i. 74 (bk. i. 968) shows that the word was not derived 
directly from Gk., but from French. Wyclif employs agonye in Luke 
xxii. 43, where the Vulgate has *factus in agmia.’ — F. agonie (Cot- 
grave).— L. agonia, borrowed froin Gk. iyoiria, agony; orig. a con- 
test, wrestling, struggle. — Gk. Ayuv, (1) an assembly, (2) an arena 
fur combatants, (3) n contest, wrestle.- Gk. dyety, to drive, lead.— | 


VAG, to drive. See Agent. Der. agonitit from F. agonistr, * to 
grieve extreamly,to be much perplexed ’ (Cotgrave) ; whence agoitu- 
in^iOgonis-ing-ly; ilgefifs/«, directly from Gk. Ayeenffr^s, a champion. 
Also ant-agoH-ist, ant-agon-istie, ant-agon-ism. 

AGOUTl, a rodent animal, of the guinea-pig family. (F.— Span. 
— Brazil.) Spelt agouty in Bailey, vol. ii. ( 1 731). — F. agoeUi, — Span, 
agu/t.. Brazil, aeuti, agu/i ; Hist. Nat Brasilise, ii. 334. 
AGRAFFE* a kind of clasp. (F.—OHG.) In Scott, Ivanhoe, 
ch. 8.-F. agra/e, also a^aphe (Cot.), a hook, clasp; agrafer, to 
clasp. The verb is from F. a, for L. ad, to ; and fAHG.krap/e, OHG. 
cra/o, chrapfo, a hook, which is allied to E. cramp. 

AGRARIAN, pertaining to land. (L.) * The Agrarian Law ; ’ 
Phillips (1658). — !.. agrari-us, pertaining to land; with snffix -an 
(L. -diius). - L. ogr-, for ager, field ; with suffix -oriw. See Acre. 
AGREE, to accord. (F.— L). ME. agreen, to assent. *That 
... Ye wolde somtyme freendly on me see Andthanne agreen that I 
may ben he Chaucer, Troilns, iii. 131. Chancer also has agreablely, 
graciously, tr. of Boethius, bk. ii. pr. 4. 9a, whence mod. £. agree- 
aUy. mm OF, agreer, to receive favourably; a verb made up from the 
phrase d gr«.-i OF. a gre, favourably, according to one’s pleasure; 
composed of prep. A, according to (L. ad), and gre, also gre/, greit, 
pleasure, from L. neuter gratum, an obligation, favour ; from gratus, 
pleasing. See Grateful. Der. agree-able (F.), agree-able-ness, 
agree-ment; also dis-agree, dis-agree-able, dis-agree-ment. 
AGRICULTURIf, the art of cultivating fields. (L.) Used by 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, bk. vi. c. 3. ( 7.— L. agrieultura (Cicero). 
— L. agri, gen. of ager, a field; eultura, culture. Ager is cognate 
with E. acre ; cult&ra is from L. etdere, to till, pp. eult-us. See Acre 
and Culture. Der. agrieultur^al, agneultur^ist. 

AGRIMONY, a plant. (F.— L.— Gk.) ME. agremoine, egre- 
moine, Chaucer, C.T. 16268 (G 800). — MF. agrtntoine, aigremune, 
‘ agrimony, or egrimony ; * Cot. — Late L. aprimonia, corruption of L. 
argemonta, a plant, Pliny, xxv. 9 (Lewis). We also find L. argenmne, 
Pliny, xxvi. 9, answering to a Gk. apye/t^. 

AGROUND, on the ground. (E.) For on ground. * On grounde 
and on lofte,’ i.e. aground and aloft; Piers Plowman, A. i. 88; the 
B-text reads * agrounde and aloft,’ i. 90. 

AGUE, a fever-fit. (F.—L.) ME. agu, ague. Spelt agu in Rich. 
Coer dc Lion, ed. Weber, 1. 3046. *Brennyng agues,' P. Plowman, 
B. XX. 83. * Agwe, sekenes, acuta, querquera\* Prompt. F’arv. p. 8. 
*A fever tcrcianeOr an agi#;’ Chaucer, C.T. 14965 (B 4149). -OF. 
ague, sharp, acute, fem. of agu (mod. F. aig»). — L. acuta, fem. of 
acutus, acute. The explanation is found in Ducange, who speaks 
of *fcbns acuta,' a violent fever; the Prompt. Parv. gives I« acuta as 
the equivalent of ME. agwe. ^AK, to be sharp. See Acute. 
AHj on interjection. (F.—L.) Not in AS. * lie blcynte and cryde 
a I As though he stongen were unto the herte,’ Chaucer, C. T. 1080 
(A 1078). In the 12th century we find a wak or a wey, i.e. ah! woe! 
^e Old Eng. Homilies, ed. M orris, i. 25 , 29. — OF. a, interjection. — L. 
ah, interjection. 4-Gr. d, int.; Skt. d, int.: Icel. ce,ai, int.; OHG.d, 
int. ; Lithuanian d, d ri, int. .See Fick.i. 4. We also find ME. a Aa/ 
as in Towneley Myst. p. 314. This is formed by combining a with 
ha I Matzner remarks that aha! in Mid. English denotes satisfaction 
or i rony . See Ha I 

AHEAD, in front. (E.) Prob. for on head, where on signifies in, 
as common in ME.; cf. afoot, abed. &c. Used by Milton, on the 
Doctrine of Divorce (R.) ; and Dryden,iEn., bk. v. 1. 206. Sec Head. 
AHOY, inter], esp. used in hailing a boat. (E.) The prefixed a- 
is here a mere interjection al addition, to give the word more iorce ; 
and hoy! is a natural exclamation, which occurs in P. Plowman, C. ix. 
123; where the B-text has Aow/ and the A-texthasAey/ Cf.mod. E. hi! 
AJ, a three-toed sloth. (Brazil.) Brazil, ai, a kind of sloth ; Hist. 
Nat. Brasilia;, ii. 33 1. Named from its cry. 

AID, to help. (F. — L.) Palsgrave has : ‘ I ayde or helpe ; ’ p. 4 1 9. 
—OF. aider, to aid.— L. adiutdre, to aid, in Late L. aiutare, after- 
wards shortened to aitnre ; see Brachet. Adiutdre is the frequent, 
form of adiuudre, to assist — L. ad, to ; and iuuare, to help, pp. iu/us. 
Cf. Brugm. ii. § 583. See Adjutant. Der. aid, sb. ; also F. aide- 
de-camp, li t one w ho aids in the field. From the same Toot,adjutant. 
AIGRETTE, a tuft of feathers (ong. those of the egret) ; a spray 
of gems. (F. - OHG.) * AigretUs by Omrahs worn. Wrought of rare 
gems ; ’ Scott, Vision of Don Roderick, li. 31.— F. aigrette, the lesser 
white heron ; see Egret. 

AIL, to feel pain ; to give pain. (E.) ME. eilen, rarely ailen, * What 
eyfe/Athee?’ Chaucer,C.T., A 1081. Spelt r^«ii,OrmuIum, 4767. AS. 
eg/an, to trouble, pain; Grein, i. 322. From AS. egle, troublesome, 
hostile.<f Goth, agljan, only in the comp, us-agljan, to distress, to weary 
ont,Luke,xviii.5 ; from ag/us, difficult, hard ; cf.ag/o, anguish ; aglitha, 
tribulation. From a stem ag-, with Idg. adj . suffix -lu- ; see Brugmann, 
ii. f 107. The stem ag~ appears in Icel. ag-i, mod. E.attw, and in AS. 
9 g-esa, awe, terror, distress, eg-sian, to frighten ; also in Goth, ag-is, 
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fright, ttf-ag‘jan, to terrify ; also in Gk. ix •or, distress, pain. See Awe. 
Der. ail-nunt, in Kersey, a hybrid compound, with F. suffix. 

^TTMT^ to endeavour after. (F.— L.) MH. amen, aimen, eimen, to 
guess at, to estimate, to intend. *No mon vpon mold might ayme 
the number;’ Will, of Paleme, 1596, 3819, 3875. W'yclifhas^mr/A, 
Levit. xxvii. 8. * Gcssyn or amyn, estimo, arbitror ; ’ Prompt. Parv. 
p. 190. ‘I ayme, I mente or gesse to hyt a thynge;’ Palsgrave. 
‘After the mesure and eymyng [L.icstimationem] of the synne;* Wycl. 
Levit. V. 18 ; cf. xxvii. 2, 8. — OF. aesmer, to estimate; prub. confused 
with esmer ( without a-, prefix). [Cotgrave has ' esmer, to aime, or 
levell at ; to make an offer to strike, to purpose, determine, intend ;’ 
also ' esme, an aime, or levell taken ; also, a purpose, intention, deter- 
mination.’] The s was dropped in English licfoTe m just as in blame, 
from OK. blasmer, emerald from OF. esmeraldB^ammell (i.e. en^amel) 
frcjm Of', esmail ^translated by Cotgrave, ‘ ammell or enammcll *), See. 
The OK. Mmer==L. astimare, but OF. aesmer- L. adois/imare ; yet 
they may have been confused. There was also a form eesmer, by-form 
of aesmer. See examples in Godefroy. — L. ad~ ; and astimdre, to esti- 
mate. See Estimate. Der. atm, sb., aim-less. 

AIR ( I ), the atmosphere, &c. (F. — 1 — Gk.> ME. air, eir. Spelt 
ayr in Mandeville’s 'I’ravcls, p. 31a; eyre in Chaucer, C. T., G 767 
(Can. Yeom. Tale). — F. air, air* xL. aer, air. — Gk. d^p, air, mist; 
allied to di/pi, 1 blow ; see Prellwitz. Cf. Skt. vii, to blow, and E. 
wind, qjr. Der. air, verb, air-y, air-less, air-gun, &c. 

AIa (a) , demeanour ; tune ; an affected manner. (F. — L. — Gk.) 
As in the phrase ‘ to give oneself airs,' See. ‘ His very air ; ’ .Shak. 
Wint. Tale, v. i. ia8. — P'. air, mien, tune (see Col.). Affected by 
Ital. aria, *a lookc, ... a tune;’ Florio. — L. iieria, fern, of aerius, 
adj. formed from «cr. — Gk. diip, air. See Air (1). 

AIBT, a point of the compass. (Gael.^ In Hums, I love my Jean, 
1. 1 ; Mh. art. Blind Harry, W'.allace, i. 309. — Ciael. aird, a quarter or 
point of the compass. Cf. O. Irish ami, a point, limit. Some com- 
pare Gk. dpflis, a ]ioint. 

AISIiE, the wing of a church. (P*. — L.) S|iclt aisle in Gray’s 
Elegy and by Addison; see Kichanlson. Sixrlt ele in 1370; edl in 
1410; also He, isle. — F. aile, a wing — L. ala, a wing ; the li»ng a being 
due to contraction. It is no doubt contracted fiom *axla or *aesld, 
whence the diinin. axilla, a Aving ; see Cicero, Orat. 45. 153 ; Brugm. 
i. § 490. I'hc proper meaning of *aesld is rather ‘ shoulder-blade ’ or 
‘ shoulder; * cf. G. aehsel. It is a diminutive of L. axt's a word bor- 
rowed by us from that language. Sec Axis and Axle. ( Max Miiller 
<{Uotes the passage from Cicero; sec his l.ccturcs, it. 309, 8th ed.) 
^ The word aisle was confused with 1 .ate L. aseella, a form of amlla ; 
with V.isle (L.insula),io which word it owes its present pronunciation; 
and even with E. alley; see N.E.1). Thesitelling is a cross Ixrtwccn 
aile and isle. 

AIT, a small island. (E.) MF.. «7, «i7; Layamon, 1117, 23873. 
From Vgf/, by-form oiyget, AF. form of AS. iggati,xgeedi,a.n island, 
from AS. ig, CJ.Merc. fg, island ; see Eyot and Idand. The form 
yget occurs in Kemble, Cod. Dipl. v. 17, 1. 30. 

AITCH-BONE, the rump-bone. (Hybrid ; l‘\ — I., and E.) 
Miss Baker, in her Northauip. Gloss., gives ‘aitch-bone, the extreme 
end of a rump of beef, cut obliquely.’ It also ajipears as edge-bone 
(W'ebster), ice-bone (P'orby), nacke-bone (Carr's Craven Cdossary). All 
the forms are corruptions of nacAe-bone, i.e. rump-bone. The nache 
is ‘ the point of the rump ;’ Old Country Words, K. 1 ). S., p. 97. We 
find nache also in Fitzherberl’s Husbandry (Cilossnry); and nach ii: 
G. Markham’s Husbandry (Of Oxen). The earliest cx.’imple 1 have 
found is hack-boon. Book of St. Albans, leaf f 3, b ick, 1. 8 ; A.i>. 14S6. 
— OF. nache, sing, of naches, the buttocks (Ciodefroy). — l.Ate L.««0- 
cas, acc. of naticce, buttocks; not in Ducange, but cited by Roquefort. 
Dimiti. of L. nates, pi. of natis, the runqi. Allied to Gk. vS>tov, the 
back. ^ T)r. Murray draws my attention to the fact that Mr. Nicol 
obtained this etymology (independently) in 1878; sec Minutes of 
Meetings of Phil. Soc. Feb. l, 1878. 

AJAR, on the turn ; only used of a door or window. (E.) A cor- 
ruption of a-ehar, which again stands for on char, i. e. on the turn ; 
from ME. char, a turn. 

‘ (Juhairby the day was dawin, weil I knew ; . . . 

Ane scliot-wyndo vnschet a lytill on ch,ir, 

Persawit the mornyng bla, wan, and har.’ 

G. Douglas, tr. of Virgil ; Prol. to Book vii. 1 29. 

It means ‘ I undid a shut- window, a little ajar' The M E. char was 
earlier s|ielt eherre, as in the Ancren Kiwle, pp. 36, 408 ; it is not 
uncommon; see Stratmann. — AS. on eerre, on eyrre, on the turn; 
where eerre is the dat. case ofeerr, a turn, turning, time, {leriod ; cf. -\.S. 
eerran, eirran, cyrran, to turn ; Grein, i. 1 56, lOi, iSo.+OHG. cherren 
(G. iehren), to turn. 

AKIMBO, in a Ijent position. (Scand.?) IntheTaleofBeryn.ed.Fur- 
nivall, oddly spelt in kenebowe ; ‘ The host . . set his bond in kenebowe ; ’ 
1. 1838 (1. 1105 in Urry). Cotgrave, s. v. Arcade, has ‘to set his hands 


a-kenbow* Drydcn uses kimbo as an adj. in the sense of *bent/ 
‘curved.’ *The kimbo handles seem with bears-foot carved;’ Virgil, 
lilcl. 3. o. It is clear that in ken^towe, lit. in a sharp curve, is a cor- 
I ruptioD, because kene in ME. is not used to denote * sharp ’ in such 
a context. Also in is here a translation of the older form on, of which 
a is a shortened form (through the intermediate form an), fi. Cf. prov. 
E. a-kingbow, akimbow, in E. D. D., s. v. kingbow, which suggests 
that it arose from Iccl. i keng, ‘into a crook; ’ with the E. bow need- 
lessly added. Here keng is the acc. of kengr, a crook, twist, kink. Cf. 
Icel. kengboginn, bent into a crook. See Kink. 

AKIN, of kin. (£.) For of kin ; ‘ near of kin ’ and ' near akin ' arc 
equivalent expressions. A- for of occurs in Adown, q. v. 

AliABABTER, a kind of soft marble. (F.-L.-Gk.) ‘Ala- 
baster, a stone ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 8. W’yelif has ‘ a boxc of alabastre* 
in Mark xiv. 3, borrowed from the Vulgate word alabastrum.^O¥. 
alabastre (F. a/6^/re). — L. alabastmm, alabaster, alabaster. — Gk. dXd- 
fiaarpos, dXafiaarpov, alabaster, more properly written d\d$atrroe. 
.Said to be derived from Alabastron, the name of a town in Egypt ; 
see Pliny, NaL Hist. 36. 8, 37. 10. Another suggestion is to derive 
the Gk. forms from Arab, al-basrah ; where basrah means * whitish 
stones, earth out of which they dig stones, also the city of Bassora ;’ 
Rich. Diet. p. 275. (Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenliindischen 
(iesellscliaft, xxv. 528.) 

AXiACK, interjection. (£.) Very common in Shakespeare; Temp. 

i. a. 151; I.. L. L. .ii. 186, &c. From ME. a, ah! interjection; 
and lak, signifying loss, failure, defect, misfortune. ‘ God in the 
gos})cl grymly repreueth Aile that lakken any lyf, and lakkes han 
hem-seluc’ = God grimly rejirovcs all that blame anybody, and 
have faults themselves; P. Plowman, B. x. 262. 'Thus alack 
would mean ‘ ah I failure ’ or ‘ ah ! a loss ; ’ and alaekaday would 
stand for ‘.ah! lack on (the) day,’ i.e. ah! a loss to-day! It is 
almost always used to express failure. C'f. alack the day I Shak. 
Pass. Pilgrim, 227. In modem English lack seldom has this sense, 
but merely e^>rcsses ‘want.’ 

AIiACRITY, briskness. (L.) Sir T. More has alaeritie, Works, 
p. 75 b. [ I'he word must have been borrowed directly from the Latin, 
the termination being determined by analogy with such words as 
bounty (from OF. bonte, bontet, L. acc. bonitdiem). This we know be- 
cause the MF. form was alaigrete, which see in Cotgrave ; the form 
(daerife being modern.] — L. acc. alaeritdtem, from nom. alacritas, 
briskness. — L. alaeer, brisk. Perhaps from ^/EL, to drive, Fick, i. 
500; he compares Gk. ikawtiv, eKattv, to drive. The Ital. allegro 
is likewise Irom L. alaeer. 

AIiARM, a call to arms. (F. — Ital. — I...) ME. alarme, used in- 
terject ionady, to call men to arms. ‘ Alarme I Alarme I quath that 
lord;’ P. Plowman, C. xxiii. 92. — F. alarme, a call to arms. Cot- 
grave gives ‘Alarme, an alarum.’ Brachet says that the word alarme 
was first introduced into French in the 16th century, but this must be 
a mistake, as it occurs in the Glossaiy to Bartsch’s Crestomathie, and 
came to Flngland before 1400. The form, however, is not French, as 
the OF. form was as armes ; and we actually find as armes in Alisannder, 
ed. Weber, 3674. It was obviously borrowed from Italian, and may 
have become generally known in the crusades. — Ital. alVarme, to arms ! 
a contracted form of aile arme, where aile stands for a le, lit. ' to the,* 
and arme is the pi. of arma, a weapon, not now used in the singular. 
The corresponding Latin words would be ad ilia arma, but it is re- 
markable that the L. pi. arma is neuter, whilst the Ital. pi. arme is 
feminine. Ducange.however, notes a Late L. sing.arma, of the feminine 
gender ; and thus Ital. alVarme answers to Late L. ad illns armds. See 
Arms. D»'r. alarm-ist. ^ A larm is a doublet of alarum, q, v. 

AIiARD^M, a call to arms; a loud sound. (K. — Ital. — L.) ME. 
alarom; mention is made of a ‘loude alarom' in A Hit. Poems, ed. 
Morris, B. 1207. The o is no real part of the word, but due to the 
strong trilling of the preceding r. Similarly in Ilavelok the Dane, 
the word arm is twice written arum, 11. 1982, 2408 ; harm is written 
harum, and corn is written koren. Thus alarom is really the word 
alarm, which see above. 

ALAS, an interjection, expressing sorrow. (F.— L.) ME. alas, 
alias. Occurs in Rob. of Cllouc. p. 1 25, 1. 2670; Ilavelok,!. 1878.— 
OF. alas, interjection. [The mod. F. has only helas, formed with 
interj. he in place of the inlerj. a, the second member las being 
often used as an interjection in 01'\ without cither prefix.] — OF. a, ah 1 
and las! wretched (that I am)! Cf. Ital. ahi lasso (or lassa), ah I 
wretched (that 1 am)! — I.. oA/ interj. and /assrir, fatigued, miserable. 
.Sec Brugm. i. S 1 97, where he supposes lassus to stand for *lad-tus, and 
conmares it w.th Goth, lots, which is the E. late. See Late. 

ALB, a white priestly vestment. (F.-L.) ME. albe, Rob. of 
Brunne’s tr. of Langtoft, p. 319 ; and in O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, 

ii. 163. — OF. albe, an alb. — Late L. alba, an alb; fern, of L. albus, 
white. Cf. Gk. A\<p 6 s, a white rash; OHG. elUz, a swan; see 
Brugm. i. § 481. Cf. album, albumen. 
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ALBACOBEt a kind of tunny. (Port. — Arab. ?) * The fish which 
is called albocor€\' Hakluyt, Voy. ii. pt. a. p. ioo.«.Port. albaeor, 
albaeoru (Span, albacara). Said to be of Arab, origin (N. E. D.). 
ALBATROSS, a large sca>bird. (Port.— Span — Arab.— Gk.) 
The word occurs in Hawkesworth's Voyages, a.d. 1773 (Todd’s 
Johnson). * The name albatross is a word apparently corrupted by 
Dampier [died 1713] from the Portuguese aleatraz, which was applied 
by the early navigators of that nation to cormorants and other sea- 
birds;* Eng. Cyclopaedia. [Dampier, Voy. i. 531, has a/ga/rossM ; 
N. E. D.] And Drayton has aleatraz, in his poem named The Owl. — 
Portuguese aZea/raz, a sea fowl ; Span, a/ca/raz, a {lelican. Variant of 
Port, aleatruzy a bucket. Span, areatiuz, M. Span, aleaduz (Minshcu), 
a bucket on a water-wheel. — Arab. al-qaduSy the same (Dozy). [Simi- 
larly, Arab, taq^a, a water-carrier, a pelican, because it carries water in 
its pouch (Devic ; supp. to Littrd).] Finally, Arab, qadus is from 
Gk. ziiBor, ajar, cask. 

ALBEIT, although it may be. (£.) ME. al be it, Cursor Mundi, 
4978. From ME. al, in the sense ’ aliliough ; * be, subj. mood, pres, 
t. ; and it. 

ALBUGO, a human being with skin and hair abnormally white, and 
pink eyes. ^Sp.in. — L.) Applied to some negroes by the Portuguese 
(1777; N. E. D.); but the word is rather Spanish. — Span, albino, 
‘born with very white hair and a white skin;* Pineda.— L. alb-us, 
white ; with suflix -inus. See Alb. 

ALBUM. a white book. (L.) L. album, a tablet, neater of 
idbus, white. Sec Alb. 

ALBUMEE, white of eggs. (L.) Merely borrowed from L. 
albumen dui, the white of an egg, rarely used. More commonly 
album Sui. From L. albus, white (whence albu-men, lit. whiteness). 
See A'b. Der. albumin-ous. 

ALCAYDE, a judge. Sec Cadi. 

ALCHEMY, the science of transmutation of metals. (F. — Arab. 
— Gk.) Chaucer has alkamistre, an alchemist ; C. T., G 1 204. The 
usual ME. forms of the word arc alkenamye and edconomye ; P. Plow- 
man, A. xi. 157; Gower, C.A. ii. 89(bk. iv. 2612); where the mistaken 
suffix -onomye is imitated from that of aitr'Onomye.’^OF.alcAemie, ar- 
quemie; see arquemie in Rocpicfort. — Arab, al-himia; in Freytag, iv. 
75 b, Rich. Diet. p. 1 224 ; a wonl from no Arabic root, but composed 
of the Arabic dcf. article al, prefixed to the late Gk. i<c< ’trans- 

mutation* of gold and silver, occurring about A.i>. 300 (N.E.D.). 
— Late Gk. transmutation of metals, alchemy, chemistry, 

a word of uncertain origin, which was confused with Gk. o- 

mingling, from Gk. to pour (root x*^)t cognate with fundere. 
See Chemist. See N. E. D. ; and Devic. 

ALCOHOL, pure spirit. (Low L. — Arabic.) From Low L. alco- 
hoi, the origin.*!! signification of which is a fine, inipal|ia!)le powder. 
‘ If the same salt shall be reduced into alcohol, as the chymists sfieak, 
or an impalpable powder, the particles and intercepted .spaces will be 
extremely lesscneri ;’ Roylc (in I'odd’s Johnson). — Arab, alkohl, com- 
pounded of al, the definite article, and hohl, the (very fine) powder of 
autiniony, used to paint the eyebrows with ; from kallfala, to stain the 
eyes ; cf. Ileb. kalchal (the same), Gesenius, p. 376. And see T. L. O. 
Davies, .Supplementary Glossary. See Richardson’s Diet. ji. 1173; cf. 
ii«^//,collyrium ; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 484. Theextension of mean- 
ing fn>m ‘ fine powder ’ to ‘ rectified spirit ’ is European, not Arabic. 
Der. alcohol-ie, alcohol-ize. 

ALCOBAE; see KOBAE. (A/ is the Arabic def. article.) 
ALCOVE, a recess, an arbour. (F. — Span. — Arabic.) * The Ladies 
stood within the alcove',* Burnet, ITist. of llis Own Time, an. 168S 
(R.) — F. alcove, a word introduced in the 16th century from Spanish. 
—Span, alcaha, a recess in a room ; * a close room for a bed;’ Minsheu 
(1623). — Arab. article, and qohhah, a vaulted space or tent; 

Freytag, iii. 388 a ; qubbah, a vault, arch, dome ; Palmer’s Pers. Diet, 
col. 467. Sec Aleova in Diez, whose explanation is quite satisfactory. 
% Not to b e confused with E. cove. 

ALDER, a kind of tree. (K.) Chaucer has alder, C. T. 2923 (Kn. 
Ta. 2063). *Aldyr‘tre or oryelle tre, alnus ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 9. [The 
letter d is,however, excrescent, as in alder-first for cdler-first, i.e. first of 
all ; or as in alder-liefest, used by Shakespeare for aller-liefest. Hence 
the older form is aller!] * Coupet de aunne, of allerne; * Wright’s 
Vocabularies, i. 1 71 ; 1 3th century. — AS. air, an alder- tree = L. tdnus ; 
/Elfric’s Glossary, Nomina Arborum ; also dor, o/rr. 4 * Du. els, alder; 
tlzen, aldem ; elzen-boom, alder tree ; Teel, o/r, an alder ; Swed. at ; 
Dan. die, el ; OHG. elira, erila, erla ; MHG. erle ; G. erle ; prov. G. 
eller,else; Span, a/iso (from Gothic). Teut.types*aZ«z-,*fl/iz-. Allied 
to ll alnus i Lithuanian alksnis (with excrescent A), an alder-tree; 
Church-Slavonic jelikha, an alder-tree ; Russian olikha. Perhaps allied 
to Elm. 

ALDER-, prefix, of all. (E.) As in alder-liefest, dearest of all, 
2 lien. VI, i. 1 . 28. For ME. cdler, dre, O. Merc, alra, AS. ealra, gen. 
pl.of a/,ra/,all; see All. 


ALDERMAE, a chief officer in the corporation of a town. (£.) 
ME. aldermon, alderman. ‘Princeps, alderman;* Wright’s Vocabu- 
laries, 538; 1 2th century. Spelt alderman in Layamon, i. 60.— 
O. Merc. and Northumbrian (i/dormoii,used to explain eenturio in Mark, 
XV. 39, and occurring in many other passages in the Northumbrian 
glosses; West-Saxon ealdor-man, a chief. See Tamer’s Hist, of 
the Anglo-Saxons, bk. viii. c. 7.- AS. ealdar, aldor, a chief (Groin, i. 
241) ; and man, a man. Allied to C). Fries, aldirmon, a chief ; alder, 
a parent; G.eliern, parents; L. al-tor, a bringer up, from dere, to 
nourish. E. dd is from the same root ; see Old. 

AliE, a kind of beer. (E.) ME. a/e, Relujuiue Antiquae, i. 177; 
Layamon, ii. 604. AS.edu, Grein, i. 244 (gen. alof) ; stem *a/u/.+ Ice! . 
d ; Swed. d ; Dan. bl ; Idthuanian alus, a kind of beer ; Church-Sla- 
vonic olu, beer. ^ See Fick, iii. 57. [The nature of the connexion 
with Gaelic and Irish d, drink, is not clear.] Der. brid-al, i.e. bride- 
de ; ale-stake (Chaucer), ale-house, ale-wife, ale-eonner (.sec Con). 

ALEMBIC, a vessel formerly used for distilling. (K.— Span.— 
Arab.— Gk.) Also limbeck, as in Shak. Macb. i. 7. 67, but that is a 
docked form. Chaucer has the pi. alembykee, C. T., G 7 94. — F. dam- 
bique, ‘a limbeck, a stillatory ;’ Cot. — Span, alambique. mm Avah. d- 
aubtq; where al is the definite article, and anbiq (jiron. ambiq) is 
‘a still,’ adapted from the Greek.- Gk.a/i^iir-, stem of a cup, 

goblet, used by Dioscorides to mean the cap of a still. 

AIiERT, on the watch. (F. — Ital. — L.) Alertness, Spectator, no. 
566. * The prince, finding his rutters [knights] dert, as the Italians 
say,* &c. ; Sir R. Williams, Actions of the Low Countries, 1 61 8, p. 27 
(R.).— F. alerte, formerly allerte, and in Montaigne and Rabelais 
d Verte, a Therte, on the watch ; originally a military term, borrowed 
from Italian in the 16th century (Brachet). — Ital. all'erta, on the 
watch ; properly in the phrase stare dVerta, to be on one’s guard.- 
Ital. aha (for a la), at the, on the; and eria, fern, of adj. erio, erect. — 
L ad, prep., at; illam, fern, accus. of ilte, he ; and ereetam, fern, accus. 
of ereetus, erect. See Ereot. ^ The phrase * on the alert * contains 
a reduplication ; it means * on-the-at-the-erect.’ Der. alert-ness. 
ALGEBRA, calculation by symbols. (Low L. — Arab.) It occurs 
in Ben Jonson, The Alchemist, i. i. 38. Biachet (s. v. algebre) terms 
algebra a medieval scientific j.atin form ; and Prof. De Morgan, in 
Notes and (Queries, 3 S. ii. 319, cites a Latin poem of the 13th century 
in which ‘ computation ' is oddly called ‘ ludus algebrce dmucgrabalte- 
que* p. This phrase is n corruption of ATah,alJabrwaalmoqabalak, 
lit. the pntting-together-of-parts and the equation, to which the near- 
est e(]uivalent English phrase is ‘ restoration and reduction.’ y. In 
Palmer’s Pers. Dictionary, col. 165, we find * Arabic Jo6r, power, vio- 
lence ; restoration, setting a bone ; reducing fractions to integers in 
Arithmetic; aljahr wa'lmuqdbdak, algebra. — Arab. Ja6ara, to set or 
re-unite a bone, to bind together, to consolidate. Muqabalah is lit. 
‘ comparison from the root qabda, he approached ; Rich. Did., pp. 
494, 1 1 14, I4fi5. Der. dgebra-ic, algebra-ic-al, algebra-ist. 
ALGUAZIL, a police-officer. (Span. — Arab.) In Bcaum. and 
Fletcher, Span. Curate, v. 2. — Sjian. alguacil, a police-officer ; spelt 
alguazil in Minsheu’s Diet., 1623. — Arab, al, def. nit., the ; and wazir, 
a vizier, officer, lieutenant. Cf. Port, alvasil. See Vizier. 
ALGnM,thenameofatree; sandal-wood. (Heb.— Skt.) Called 
algtim in a Chron.ii. 8, ix. 10, ii ; corrupted to dmug in 1 Kings, x. 
11,12.— Heb. algummim ; or (transposed) dmuglm. A foreign word 
in Hebrew, and borrowed from some Indo-germanic source, being 
fonnd in Sanskrit as vdguka, sandal-wood. ‘ This valguka, which 
points back to a more original form vdgu [for the syllable -ka is a 
suffix], might easily have been corrupted by Phenician and Jewish 
sailors into algum, a form, as we know, still farther corrupted, al least 
in one passage of the Old Testament, into dmug. Sandal-wood is 
found indigenous in India only, and there chiefly on the coast of 
Malalmr;’ Max Muller, Lectures, i. 232, 8th ed. 

ALIA S, otherwise. (L.) Law Latin; a/ids, otherwise ; from alius, 
another. From the same root as E. else. See Alien and Else. 

ALIBI, in another place. (L.) Law Latin alibi, in another 
place, elsewhere. — L. ali-us, another; for the suffix, cf. L. i-bi, there, 
u-bi, where. See above. 

ALIEN, strange; a stranger. (F. — L.) We find ‘an diene 
knyght ;* K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1 . 3919. Wyclif has dyens, i.e. 
strangers, Matt. xvii. 24 ; also ‘ an dien womman,’ Ecclus. xi. 36. 
* Aliens said sone fond our heritage to wynne ;’ Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
Langtoft, p. 14 1 . — O P'. alien, allten, a stranger ( Roquefort) . — L. aliinus, 
a stranger ; or as adj., strange. — L. dius, another (stem di-, whence 
dt-enus is formed). 4 * Gk. dx^or, another; Goth, aljis (stem aljo-), 
other; Old Irish atle, another. Brugm. i. S 175. See Else. Der. 
alien-able, alien-ate, alien-at-ion ; cf. al-ter, al-ier-nate, al-ter-e-at-ion. 
ALIGHT, (1) to descend from ; (2) to light upon. (£.) 1. ME. 
alighten, dihten, particularly used of getting off a horse. * Ileo letten 
alle thahorsmen i than wude o/iA/en^— they caused all the horsemen 
to alight in the wood ; Layamon, iii. 58, 59. 2 . Also ME. dighten, 
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olilUtH; as in ‘ur louerd an ertbe alighti her our Lord alighted 
here upon earth; Koh. of Clone., p.1. 4^,1. 9589. fi. The two senses of 
the word seem at first to show that the prefix a- has not the same force 
in both cases ; but both go back to AS. dlikian, to get down, in iElfrtc*s 
Grammar, 1 )c C^uarta Conj. { iii ; where we find ‘ Ditsilio, of &Iihte ;* 
so that the prefix is the AS. intensive prefix d- ; see A- (4). The 
simple form Uhlan, to alight (from hors^ack), occurs in the Death of 
Byrhtnoth, ed. Gtein, 1. 23. [The radical sense of Uktan is to render 
light, to remove a burden from.]— O. Merc, /ihl, Northumbrian 
West 'Saxon /rokl, light (i.e. unheavy) ; see AS. Gospels, Matt. xi. 30. 
See Light (3). 

see Aline. 

AIiIXUp similar. (E.) ME. alike, alyke, adj. and adv. * Alyke or 
cuynlyke, equalie ; alyke, or lyke yn lykenes, sitnilis ; * Prompt. Parv. 
p. I o. Also alike, Gen. and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1. 2024. a. The forms 
alike, alike, are short for anlike, anlike ; the adverbial form retains the 
final e, but the adj. is properly without it. p. 'I'he adj. form anlik is 
also written anliek, as in * thet is him anliek ' - that is like him ; Ayen- 
bite of Inwyt, p. 186. y. Theprefixistherefnreu'OrO', short for on- 
or on*, and corresponding to AS. on*. — AS. anlie, adj. like, Grein, ii. 
348 ; also written anlie, Grein, i. 8.— AS. on, prep, on, upon ; and lie, 
like. Cf. also Icel. a-likr, the form cognate witli AS. an-Ue; which was 
doubtless confused with it (N. E. D.). ^ I'he fullest form appears in 
the Gothic adv. analeiko, in like manner. See Idke and On. 
ALIMENT, food. ^K.— L.) Milton has alinuntal, P. L. v. 424; 
Bacon has * medicine and alimenl,’ Nat. Hist, sect 66. — F. aliment, 

* food, sustenance, nourishment Cot. — L. alimentum, food ; formed 
with suffix -mentum from alere, to noui isk. [ This suffix is due to a com- 
bination of the Idg. suffixes -men and -to, on which see Brugmann.]- 
L. alere, to nourish.^'Goth. alan, to nourish ; Icel. ala, to nourish, 
support. Cf. Oldlrisliu/Zrum, nourishment. — ^AL, tononrish. See 
Bnigm. i. S 490. Der. aliment-al, aliment-ary, aliment-at-ion ; cf. also 
alimuny (from L. alimonia, sustenance, which from stem ali-, with 
suffixes -ffiMn- and -jS). ^ From the same root al- we have also 
adolescent, ad-uli, old, elder, alder ; also altitude, alto, coaleece, exalt, 
haughty, hautbois, proletarian. 

ALINE, ALIGN, to range in a line. (F. — L.) First used in 1 693 
(N. E.D.). From F. aligner, to range in a line. — F. d Ugne, into line. 
— L. ad, to; linea, a line. See Line. ^ Aline is the better spell- 
ing for the E. word. 

ALIQUOT, proportionate. (F. — L.) Borrowed from F. aliquote, as 
in pariie aliquote, a proportional })art. — Late L. aliquota, fern, of aliquo- 
tus, an adj. made from L. aliquot, inrlcf. indecl. numeral, * several ; * 
which is from ali-us, other, some, and quot, how many. 

ALIVE, in life. (£.) A contraction of the ME. phrase on Hue, in 
life, where on signifies in, and Hue or lyue {Hvi, lyvv) is the dat. case of 
lyf, life. * Yf hehaue wyt and his on/yue’— if hehas wit, and h alive', 
Seven Sages, ed. W right, 1. 56. — AS. on life, alive, Grein, iL 1 84 : where 
on is the preposition, and ll/e is dat. ca.se of lif, life. See On and 
Life. 

ALKALI, a salt. (Arabic.) Chaucer has tdkaly, C. T., G 810.— 
Arab, al qnli ; where al is the dcf. article, and qali is the name given 
to the ‘calcined ashes' of the plant glass-wort {Salicomia\ which 
abounds in soda. ^ By some, q<di is derived from the Ar. verb qalay, 
to fry, hence, to calcine (Rich. Diet. p. 1146) ; Palmer’s Pers. Diet, 
gives *qali, alkali, 'and ^qaliyak, a fricassee, curry; ’ col. 474. Der. 
alkali-ne, alkal-eseent, alkal-oid, alkali-fy. 

ALL, every one of. (E.) ME. al, in the singular, and alle (disyl- 
labic) in the plural; the mod. E. is the latter, with the loss of final e. 
Chaucer has al a, i.e. the whole of, in the phrase ‘ al a companye,' C. T., 
G tjqft ; also at al, i.e. wholly, C. T., C 633. The plural alle is very 
common. — AS. eal, sing., ealle, plural ; but the mod. K. follows the 

0. Merc.form alle; sec Matt. v. 1 5 (Rushworth glnss).-f-Icel.nf/r,sing., 
allir, pi. ; Swed. all, pi. alle ; Dan. al, pi. alle ; Du. al, alle', OHG. 
aller; Goth.a//.<,a//ar. Tent type *a/noz. Allied to Irish and Gael.urVe, 
all, every, whole; from Idg. tyi}e*o(/o«; Slokes-Fick,p.52. Brugmann 
(ii.f 66) takes Teut. *alnoz as from Teut. *alan- (Goth, alan), to grow 
up, to inrrease ; allied to I., al-ere, to nourish. As if a//— full, com- 
plete. ^ When all is used as a prefix, it was formerly spelt with 
only one /, a habit still preserved in a few words. The AS. form of 
the prefix is eal-, O.Merc. al-, Icel. al-. Gothic ala-. Hence al-migkty, 
of-mos/, al-one, al-to, al-ihough, al-togetker, al-toaya ; and M £. al-gates, 

1. e. always. This prefix is now written aU in later formations, as all- 
powerful,Scc. In alt-hallows, i.e.all saints, the double / is correct, as de- 
noting the plural, iar In the phrase all to-brake, Judges, ix. 53, there 
is an ambiguity. The proper spelling, in earlier English, would be al 
tobrak, where al is an adverb, signifying ‘ utterly,* and iobrak the 3 p.s. 
pt. t. of the verb tobreken, to break in pieces ; so that al hArak mean 

* utterly brake in pieces.* The verb tobreken is common ; cf. ‘ A / is /o- 
hro/tmthilkeregioun;* Chancer, C.T.,Aa757 (Harl. MS.), p. There 
was a large number of similar verbs, such as tobresten, to burst in twain, 


ioeleouen, to cleave in twain, todeUn, to divide in twain, &c. ; see 
Stratmann's 0£. Diet pp. 61X-616. y. Again, al was used b^ore 
other prefixes besides to', as ' he was al awondred ; * Will, of Paleme, 
1.872 ; and again ‘of hiwepedforwo;’ id. 661. 8. Butabout A.D. 1500, 
this idiom became misunderstood, so that the to was often joined to al 
(misspelt alh, producing a form all-to, which was used as an intensive 
prefix to verU, yet written apart from them, as in ‘ we be fallen into 
the dirt, and be all-to dirtied;* Latimer, Remains, p. 397. See the 
article on all to in Eastwood and Wright's Bible Worabrok. B. The 
gen. pi. of AS. eal was ealra, in later English written aller, and some- 
times alder, with an inserted excrescent d. Hence Shakespeare’s 
alilerliefest is fur allerliefest, i.e. dearest of all; a Hen. VI, i. i. 28. 
Sec Almighty, Almost, Alone, Already, Also, Although, 
Altogether, Always, As, Withal ; also Hallowmass. 

ALLAY, to assuage. (E.) The history of this word proves that 
the orig. E. verb has been confused with four other verbs of Romance 
origin ; for the full history, see N. E. D. The orig. source is seen in 
ME. aleyen, alaien, to put down ; as in ‘ unbileue, Jmt isaiware aleid,* 
unbelief, that is everywhere put down ; OE. Homilies, ii. ii. The 
stem ofME.a/ey«i is due to AS. aleg-,ehtra of the and and 3rd persons 
sing. pres, of AS. aleegan, to put down, which also produced M E. aleg- 

f en, to lay aside. — AS. a-, prefix ; and leegan, to lay ; see A- (4) and 
■ay (1). ^ But confused with ME. aleggen, to alleviate, which is 
I really no more than a (French) doublet of (the Latin) alleviate, q. v. 
Cf. * Aleggyn, or to softe, or rclese peyne, allevio ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 9. 
And furtlier confused with an obs. vb. aleye, to allege, and with old 
forms of K allotf, 

I ALLEGE, to affirm. (F.— L.) ME. o/eggeit, o/egra, to affirm. *A- 
leggyn awtowrs, allego ;' Prompt. Parv. p. 9. ‘ Thei wol alleggen also, 
andby the gospel prcucn ; * P. Plowman, B. xi. 88. In form, the ME. 
alegen answers to AF. alegier, tUigier^OV. esligier, ‘ to clear ' at law 
(see Godefroy) ; from AF. a- — OF. et- (L. ex-), and Hgier, to contend, 
from L. liiigare, to contend, to litigate; see Litigate. 0 . This AF. 
alegier was Latinised (wrongly) as adlfgiare (Ducange), and was 
treated as if allied to MF. alleguer, ‘ to nlleadge, to urge, or produce 
reasons;* Cot. ; from L. allegare, to send, despatch ; also to bring 
forward, mention. — L. al-, for ad ; and legare, to send, appoint ; 
from leg-, stem of lex, law. See Legal. ^ The MF. alleguer (if 
uninfluenced by the AF. alegier) would have produced an JC. form 
alleague. Der. alleg-at-ion, from F. allegation, L. acc. allfgiitiSnem 
(correedy). 

ALLEGIANCE, the duty of a subject to his lord. (F. — OHG.) 
Fabyan has allegeaunce, cap. 207. fi 3. The older form is with one 1 . 
*Of alegeaunee now leruelh a lesson other tweyne;* Richard the 
Kedeles, i. 9. Spelt alegeawns in Wyntown, vii. 8. 14. P'ormed by pre- 
fixing a- (^F. a-, L. ad-) to the word legeaunee, borrowed from the 
OF. Hgeance, Hganee, homage. Of these forms, Hgance was due to an 
imaginary connexion with L. Hgtire, to bind ; but Hgeance was derived 
from OF. lige, liege ; with suflix -anee ( ^ L. -antia). Of Germanic 
origin ; sec Liege. 

I ALLEGORY, a kind of parable. (L.— Gk.) The pi. allegoriea 
I occurs in Tyndal’s Prol. to Leviticus, and Sir T. More’s Works, p. 
1 041 a. ME. allegorie, W yclif, Gal.iv. 24 (earlier version). [Cf. MF. 
allegorie, an al legory ; Col.] — L. allegoria, borrowed from Greek, in the 
Vulgate version of Galat. iv. 24. — Gk. dWijyopia, a description of one 
thing under the image of another; cf. dWr/yopety, to speak so as to 
imply something else. — Gk. dAXo-, stem of dXXor, another ; and dyop-,. 
as in irfopfvuv, to speak, AyopA, a public assembly, allied to ayeipetv, 
to assemble. 'The prefix d apfx^ars to answer to Skt. sa, together, and 
-yeiptiv implies a base y*p-, with which L. grex, a flock, is connected ; 
Brugmann, i. f 633. Der. allegor-ic, allegor-ie-al, allegor-ic-al-ly, alle- 
gor-ise, allegor-ist. 

ALI^GRO, lively, brisk. (Ital.— L.) In Milton’s L’A/Zegro, 
r — /o, the llal.def. ariicle, from L. Hie, he (acc. ilium). The Ital. alle- 
gro, brisk, is from I.. *aleerum, substituted for alacrem, acc. of alaeer, 
brisk. See Alacrity. Der. allegr-etto. 

ALLELUIA, ALLELUJJlH, an expression of praise. (L. — 
Gk. — Heb.) L. alleluia ; Rev. xix. 6. — Gk. dXXijXovi'a ; Rev. xix. 6. 
Better Aa/Ze/i^aA-lleb. kalelujah, praise ye Jehovah. — Heb. kalelii, 
praise ye, from Ail/a/, to shine, which in one ‘ voice ’ signifies ‘ praise ; ’ 
and jak , Jah, Jehovah. 

ALLEVIATE, to lighten. (L.) Used by Bp. Hall, Balm of 
Gilead, c. 1. f 2. Formed as if from alleuiatus, pp. of Late L. alU- 
uiare, to alleviate ; see note on Abbreviate. - L.alleuare, to lighten, 
which passed into the occasional form alleuiare, as in Isaiah, ix. i 
(Vulgate). — L. al-, for ad\ and leuare, to lift up, to lighten, from 
leuis, light, cognate with Gk. IXaxvr, small. Der. alleviat-ion. 
AUiEY, a walk. (F.— L.) l/iE,. aley, alley. ‘ So longe aboute 
the aleyes is he goon ;* Chaucer, C. T. 10198 (E 2324). -OF. alee, a 
gallery ; a participial substantive. -OF. alee, pp. fern, of aler, to go ; 
mod. F . aller, ^ The etymology of F. aller, much and long dis- 
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cnssed, remaini unknown. The Prov. equivalent is aaar, allied to 
Ital. andart^ to go. 

AIiLlANCB, AEiLIBB. SeeAUy. 

AIiLIQATlOir, a rule in arithmetic. (L.) Phillips (ed. 1658) 
has * Alligation, a binding unto.’ The verb alligatt, to bind together, 
is hardly in use; Rich, snows that it occurs in Tiale's Origin of Man- 
kind (i 677) , pp. 305, 334. The sb. is formed, with suflix -//on (F. -/ion, 
L. acc. -tiSnem) from L. alligart, to bind together.— L. o/-, for ad; 
and ligSrt, to bind. See Ligament. 

ALXiIOATOB, a crocodile. (Span. — L.) Properly it merely means 
*the lizard.* In Shak. Romeo, v. i. 43. A mere corruption from the 
Spanish. Called ' a monstrous Ugarto or crocodile * by J. Ilortop in 
j 59 1 ; £ng. Gamer, ed. Arber, v. 3 1 4. [The F. alligator is borrowed 
from English.] — Span, el lagarto, the lizard, a name e^p. given to the 
American crocodile, or cayman, * In Hawkins's Voyage, he speaks of 
these under the name oialagartoes Wedgwood. — I« tile, he (whence 
Ital. f/. Span, el, the) ; and laeertus (more commonly laeerta), a lizard. 
See Lizard. 

AliLlTERATIOIT, repetition of initial letters. (I..) The well- 
known line * For apt alliteration e artful aid ’ occurs in Churchill’s 
Prophecy of Famine; 1 . 86. The stem alliterat- is formed as if from 
the pp. of a L. verb ^alliltenlre, which, however, did not exist. This 
verb is put together as if from L. ad litteram, i. e. according to the 
letter. Thus the word is a mere modern invention. ^ See liotter. 
Der. A verb, to allUerate (found in 1816), and an adj., alliierat-ive 
(found in 1764), have lieen invented to match the sb. 

ALLOCATE, to place or set aside. (L.) Rurke, On the Popery 
Laws, uses allocate in the sense of ‘ to set aside,’ by way of maintenance 
for children. [On the suffix -ate, see Abbreviate.] — Late L. allo- 
catus, pp. of tuloedre, to allot; see Ducange. — L. al-, loTad; and lo- 
eiire, to place, from locus, a place. See liOOUB. Der. allocat-ion. 
q[ Allocate is a doublet of allow, to assign. See Allow (0. 

ALLOCUTION, an address. (L.) Spelt oMocution by Sir G. 
Whcler in 1689 (K.). borrowed from Latin ; with F. suflix -/om<L. 
acc. ending -loaem. — L. allocutio, adlocuuo, on address.— L. ad, to; 
and loeutio, a speaking, allied to locHtus, pj). of loqui, to speak ; see 
Loquacious. 

ALLODIAL, not held of a 8U])erior; used of land. (L.<-Teut.) 
Englished from Late L. allddialis, an adj. connected with the sb. 
allodium, * The writers on this subject define allodium to be every 
man’s own land, which he posscsseth merely in his own right, without 
owing any rent or service to any suiierior;' Blackstone, Comment, 
b. ii. c. 7. a. The word is ‘Merovingian I.atin;’ Brachet 

(a. V. alleu). It is also spelt alaudum, alaudium, alodium, tdadum, 
alodis (Lex Salica), and means a free inheritance, as distinguished 
from bene/icium, a grant for the owner's life-time only. The word 
appears as alleu in French, which Rrachet derives from O. Frankish 
aldd (see Schade), meaning ' entire property,’ or 'entirely one’s pro- 
perty;’ where al- is related to K. all, and od signifies ’ property’ or 
‘ wealth.’ This O. Frank, od is cognate with OHG. 6 t, AS. cad, Icel. 
au8r, wealth ; originally ' a thing granted,’ as it is derived from a strong 
verb of which the Teut. type is *audan-, to grant, represented by AS. 
eadan (pt. t. eod), to grant. Cf. Goth, auda-ha/ts, blessed. 

AIiLOFATHY, an employment of medicines to produce an effect 
different to those produced by disease ; as opposed to homoeopatky, 
q.v. (Gk.) Modern. Formed from Gk. oKko-, for dWos, another; 
and -*ii 0 cia, allied to ird 0 or, suffering, from waSstv, «d(rx<iv, to suffer. 
See Pathos. Der. allopath-ic, allopatk-ist, 

ALLOT, to assign a portion or lot to. (Hybrid; AF.— L. and F..) 
A hybrid compound ; formed by prefixing the AF. or OF. a- (for L. ad) 
to the English word lot. AF. aloter. Year-book of Edw. I ( 1 304-5], 
P- .^.^ 7 - Cotgrave gives MF. *Altotir, to divide or part, to allot ;’ also 
*Allotement, a parting, dividing ; an allotting, or laying out, unto every 
one his part.' [It is likely that the F. word was borrow^ from the 
English in this case.] Shak. not only has allot, but even allottery. As 
You Like It, i. 1. 77 ; and allotted occurs much earlier, viz. in Lord 
Surrey’s translation of the 2nd bk. of the iEneid, 1 . 554 (or 1 . 722 of 
the E. version). See Lot. Der. allot-menl, allott-ery. 

ALLOW (i), to assign, grant as a portion or allowance. (F — L.) 
1. Properly distinct from allow in the sense of ' to approve of,’ * to 
praise,’ which is the common sense in old writers ; see Luke, xi. 48. 
Shakespeare has both verbs, and the senses run into one another so 
that it IS not always easy to distinguish between them in every case; 
indeed, they were often eonfused, which produced new senses; see 
N. £. D. Perhaps a good instance is in the Merch. of Ven. iv. i. 303, 
'the law allows it,’ i. e. assigns it to you. 2. This verb is rate in early 
use, and Shakespeare is on early authority for it when it was becoming 
veiy common. — F. allouer, formerly alouer, 'to let out to hire, to 
appoint or set down a proportion for expcnce, or for any other em- 
ployment ;’ Cot. — Law L. alloeare, to admit a thing as proved, to 
place, to use, expend, consume ; see Ducange. [Blount, in his Law | 


Diet., gives allocation as a term used in the exchequer to simify * an 
allowance made upon an account.’] See Allocate. Der. edUtw-ahle, 

\ allow-able-ness, allow-abl-y, allow-ance. Doublet* tdlocate, 

\ ALLOW (2), to praise, highly approve of. (F.— L.) Sometimes 
confused with the preceding ; now nearly obsolete, though common 
in early authors, and in earlier use than the former. See Luke, xi. 48. 
ME. alouen. Chaucer rhymes * 1 allow the 1 praise thee, with the sb. 
\youthe, youth; C. T. 10988 (F 676).— OF. alouer, later allouer, 'to 
allow, ndvow [i.e. advocate], to approve, like well of;’ Cot.— L. 
allaudare, adlaudare, to applaud. — L. ad, to; and laudare, to praise. 
See Laud. 

I ALLOY, a due proportion in mixing metals. (F. — L.) [The verb 
to alloy is made from the substantive, which was formerly spelt alay 
or allay, though wholly unconnected with the verb allay, to assuage.] 
ME. sb. alay ; Chaucer has the pi. tdayes, C.T. 9043 (E 1 167). The 
sing, alt^ is in P. Plowman, B. xv. 34a ; the pp. alayed, alloyed, is in 
P. Plowman, C. xviii. 79. — AF. and OF. alai, alei, admixture or com- 
bination (of metals); a sb. due to the v. aider, to combine. — L. alli- 
gare, to combine or join together.— L. ed-, for ad, to ; and Ugare, to 
bind. See Li g am ent. In later Central F., the forms aid, alder, 
became aloi, alder, and were then confused with the phrase a loi, from 
L. ad legem, according to law; and this false etymology was commonly 
accepted. The form alay, sb., occurs in the Statutes of the Realm, 
i. 140 (A.D. 1300). Cf. Span, and Fort. Ugar, to tie, bind, to allay 
or alloy ; from L. Ugare. 

AILITDE, to hint at. (L.) Used by Sir T. More, Works, p. 860 a. 
— L. all^ere, to laugh at, allude to.— L. al-, for ad; and ludere, to 
play, pp. lusus. See Ludioroua. Der. allus-ion, allus-ive, alius- 
I ive-ly ; from pp. allusus. 

I ALLURE, to tempt by a bait. (F. — L. and G.) Sir T. More has 
alewre. Works, p. 12760 [marked 1274]. — AF. alurer (Wright’s 
Vocab. i. 151), OF. aleurrer, to entice to a lure (Godefroy). From 
F. a leurre, to the lure or bait ; a word of Germanic origin. ^ Lure. 
Der. allure-ment. 

ALLUSION, ALLUSIVE. See Allude. 

AILUVIAL, washed down ; applied to soil. (L.) Not in early 
use ; the sb. now used in connexion with it is alluvium, prop, the 
neuter of the L. adj. alluuius, alluvial. In older works the sb. is alluvion, 
as in Blackstone, Comment, b. ii. c. 16, and in three other quotations 
in Richardson. — MF. and F. alluvion, a washing up, an inundation ; 
Cot.— L. alluuidnem, acc. case of alluuio, a washing up of earth, an 
alluvial formation. — !., al-, for ad, to, in addition; and luere, to 
wash. From the same root, ah-lu-tion, di-luv-ial, 

ALLY, to bind together. (F. — L.) ME. alien, with one /. *Alied 
to the eniperour;’ Rob, of Glouc. p. 65, 1 . 1499. [The sb. alianee, 
alliance, occurs at p. 89, 1 . 1 985. It is spelt alliaunce in Gower, C. A. 
i. i99(bk.ii. 1184).]— OF, a/ier, to bind to. — OF. a, to ; and/i>r,to 
bind. — L. ad ; and Ugare, to bind. See Idgament. Der. ally, sb. , 
one bound, pi. allies ; alli-ance. From the same root, allig-ation, q. v. 
ALMANAC, ALMANACK, a calendar. (F. - Late L.) Spelt 
almanac by Blackstone, Comment, b. iii. c. 22 ; almenak in Chaucer. 
On the Astrolabe, prol. 1 . 67. — F. almanack, 'an almanack, or pro- 
gnostication ; ’ Cot. — Late L. almanack, almanac. The form almanac 
occurs in Roger Bacon, Opus Majus, xv (a.d. 1267). The origin of 
the word is wholly unknown ; Dozy decides that it is not Arabic, as 
is often said ; and the Gk. and L. origins sometimes assigned to it have 
to be manifiulated and misspelt in order to suit the case; sec N. K. 1 ). 

ALMIGHTY, all-powerful. (E.) In very early use. O. Merc. 
almahtig; AS. ealmiktig, Grcin, i. 244; almihtig, id. 57. See Might. 
On the s;>elling with one /, see All. Der. almigkli-ness. 
ALMOND, a kind of fruit. (F. — L. — Gk.) ‘As for almonds, they 
are of the nature of nuts ; * Holland’s Pliny, bk. xv. c. a 2. Wyclif has 
almaundis, almonds, Gen. xliii. 1 x ; almaunder, an almond-tree, Eccles. 
xii. 5 (where the Vulgate has amygdalus). [The I is an inserted letter, 
owing to confusion of initial a with the Arab. def. art. al in the Span, 
forms.]— OF. almandre, almande; also amandele, amendele (nearer to 
the Latin). Cf. Span, almendra. Cotgrave has ‘Amande, an almond.’ 
^L.amygdala,amygdalum,an almond; whence (as traced by Brachet) 
the foims ^amygdala, *amy*dala, *amyndala (with excrescent n before 
d), and next OF. amendele, amende, later amande. — Gk. dpvybakq, 
dftvyiaAo v, an almond. Origin unknown. 

ALMONE]^ a distributer of alms. fF. — L.— Gk.) Spelt al- 
moygners by Sir T. More, Works, p. 235 h. ME. aumoner. Cursor 
Mundi, 1 5 2 19. — OF. almosnier, aumosnier, a distributer of alms ; forms 
in which the c was soon dropped, as in F. aumone from OF. almosne, 
alms.— OF. almosne, alms; with the suffix -ier of the agent. — Folk- 
L. *aUmosina, for L. eleemo^na ; see Alms. 

ALMOST, nearly. (E.) Chaucer has edtnost, C. T. 9275 (£ 1401). 
Also ME. almost, almest; the latter is especially common. 'He is 
almest dead;’ Layamon, ii. 387 (later text). AS. eedmSst, eelmSsf, 
thus in the AS. Chron. an. 1091, we have 'seo scipfyrde . . . edmSst 
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earmlJce forfur’= the fleet for the most part (or nearly all of it) 
miserably perished. » AS. ea/>, prefix, completely; and m^st, the most. 
^ The sense is, accordingly, * quite the greatest part,’ or in other 
words ' nearly all.’ Hence it came to mean * nearly,’ in a more general 
use and sense. For the spelling with one /, see All. 

ALMS, relief given to the poor. (L.— Gk.) ME. a/me-ue, later 
almes. Wyclif has a/mes, Luke, xi. 4 1 . For nlmesse, see C)E. Homilies, 
ii. 29, 1. 35. Still earlier, we have the AS. forms telm<etse and telmtsse, 
a word of three syllables. [Thus almay-se first became altnes-se ; and 
then, dropping the final syllabic apixared as aimes^ in two sylla* 
bles ; still latei , it became alms. The AS. almcesse is from the Folk-L. 
*nlimosiHti (whence OF. almosne, Ital. limosina) ; for the eccles. I.atin 
cleemosyna, borrowed from Greek ; the result being that the word has 
been reduced from six syllables to one.) — Gk. {Aci^^oauio;, compassion, 
and hence, alms. -■Gk. iKtrinuv, pitiful. — Gk. cAffO', to pity; from 
tAtos, pity. Der. alms-house. From the same root, almoner^ q. v. 
^ The word alms is properly singular; hence the expression < asked 
an alms ;* Acts, iii. 3. 

ALMUQ, the name of a tree ; see Algum. 

ALOE, the name of a plant. (L. - Gk.) ^Aloe is an herbe which 
hath the resemblance of the sea-onion,’ &c. ; I lolland’s Pliny, bk. xxvii. 
c. 4. Cotgrave has * Aloes, the herb aloes, sea-houseleekc, sea-aigreen ; 
also, the bitter juyee thereof congealed, and used in ])urgations.* In 
like manner we still speak of ‘ bitter aloes;’ and Wyclif has aloes, 
John, xix. 39, where the Vulgate has aloes, really the gen. case of the 
L. aloe, used by Pliny, and borrowed from the Gk. dAot;, the name of 
the plant, used by Plutarch, and in John, xix. 39; where the AS. 
version has alewan. ^ Der. aloes-wnod ; a name given to a totally 
different plant, the agallochum, because one kind (the Aqmlaria 
Agallocha. natural order of Thymeleaeetv) yields a bitter secretion. The 
word agallochum is of .Skt. origin; cf. .Skt. agurtt, aloes- wochI ; whence 
also Heb. masc. pi. nAu/<m,nAu/M/A,alocs-wood or 'lign-alocs,’ Numb, 
xxiv. 6. Sec Aloes and Eagletuood in Yule. 

ALOFT, in the air. (Scand.) 1. h'or o« lofle. Tn P. Plowman, 
11. i. 90, we find *■ agrounde and aloft ; ’ but in the same jux^m, A. i. 88, 
the reading is ‘ on grounde and on lojte.’ 2. On lofle signiric.s ‘ in the 
air,’ i. c. on high. The AS. prep, on frequently means ‘ in;’ and is 
here used to translate the Tccl. a, which is really the same word. 
3. The phrase is, stiictly, Scandinavian, viz. Icel. <1 lopt, aloft, in the 
air (the Icel. -pi being sounded like the K. -ft, to which it answers). 
The Icel. lopt — AS. lyft, the air ; whence ME. lift, the air, still pre- 
served in prov. E. and used by Burns in his Winter Night, 1. 4. Cf. 
G. lu/t, the air ; Goth, luftus, the air. Sec Loft, Lift. 

ALONE, quite by oneself. (E.) MF,. al one, written apart, and | 
even with a word intervening lictwecn them. Ex. ‘ al himself one’ -- \ 
himself alone; Will, of I’alerne, 3316. [The al is also frequently 
omitted. Ex. * left was he one,’ he was left alone, id. 21 i.l The M E. 
al IS mod. E. all ; but the s]xlling with one I is correct. See All and 
One. Cf. Du. all-een,i\. all-ein. alone. ^ The word one was (in 
late ME.) pronounced own, rhyming with bone; and was frequently 
sixlt oon. The ME. one was disyllabic (proii. awn-y, later own), the 
e representing A.S. -a in the word ana, a s<;condnry form from AS. an, 
one ; see examples of ana in the sense of ‘ alone’ in Groin, i. 31, 32. 
The pronunciation as own is retained in td-one, at-one, on-ly. Der. 
lone (with loss of a-) ; lonely. 

ALONG (i t, lengthwise of. (E.) [The prefix here is very un- 
usual, as the a- in this case arose from the AS. and- ; see A- (3), jirc- 
fix ; and see Answer.] ME. along, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, Jt. 769 ; 
earlier anlong, l.nynmon, i. 7. AS. andlang, along, prep, governing 
a genitive:; ^andlang |»a:s westenes’— along the waste, Joshua, viii. 
ifi.+O. Fries, ondlinga, prep, with gen. case; as in ’ondlinga thes 
reggis’ — along the back (Kichtofcii) ; G. entlang, prep, with gen. or 
dat. when jireccding its substantive, p. The AS. jirehx and- is cog- 
nate with (). Fries, ond-, OlIG. ant- (G. ent-), Goth, and-, anda-, I-. 
ante, Gk. civTi', .Skt. anti, over against, close to. 'Phe and syllable is 
the AS. ndj. lang, long. The sense is • over against in length.* See 
Anti- and Long. 

ALONG (2), in the phr. along of or along on. (E.) This is not 
quite the same word as along (1), but dilTers in the prefix. We find 
‘It’s all ’long on you,’ Prol. to the Return to Parnassus (1606). 
Chaucer has: *wheron it wasfowg;’ C.T. 16398(0930); and again; 
‘Som seide it was long on the fyr-making,* id. 16390. Gower has: 

* How al is on misclf along ;’ A. ii. 22 (bk. iv. 624). Here along 
is a corruption of dong, and long is Hong without the initial i. This 
prefix I- is the usual ME. form of the AS. prefix ge-, and along an- 
swers, accordingly, to A.S. gelang, as pointed out by Todd in bis cd. 
of Johnson’s Diet. Moreover, the very form Hong (used with on) 
occurs in Layamon, 15502. — AS. gelang, grlong, as in on 0am ge- 
long, along of that, because of that, iEIfred, tr. of Orosius, bk. iv. 
c. 10, 5 9. -AS. prefix; and lang, long. ^ Precisely the same 
corruption of the prefix occurs in Aware, q.v. 


aloof, away, at a distance. (E. and Du.) 1. Spelt aloofe in 
Surrey’s Virgil, bk. iv, 1. 90 of £. version; aloufe in Sir T. More’s 
Works, p. 759 g. The latter says, * But surely this anker lyeth too 
farre aloufe fro thys shyppe, and hath neuer a cable to fasten her to 
it.* This suggests a nautical origin for the phrase. 3. The diphthong 
on signifies the on in soup, pronounced like the Do. oe, so that lot^ 
at once suggests Du. loef, and as many nautical terms are borrowed 
from that language, we may tlie more readily accept this. Cf. £. 
sloop from Du. sloep. 3. The prefix a- stands fur on, by analogy with 
a large number of other words, such as abed, afoot, asleep, aground ; 
so that aloof is for on loof, and had originally the same sense as the 
equivalent Du. phrase te loef, i.e. to windward. Compare also loef 
houden, to keep the luff or weather-gage ; de loef afwinnen, to gain the 
luff, &c. So too, Danish holde luven, to keep the luff or the wind ; 
have luven, to have the weather-gage ; iage luven fra en, to take the 
luff from one, to get to windward of one. Our phrase ‘to hold aloof* 
is etjuivalcnt to the T3u. loef houden (Dan. htdde luven), and signifies 
lit. ‘ to keep to the windward.’ ^ The tendency of the ship being to 
drift on to the leeward vessel or rock, the steersman can only hold 
aloof {i.c. keep or remain so) by kec[)ing the head of the ship away. 
Hence to hold aloof came to signify, generally, to keep away from, 
or not to approach. The quotation from Sir T. More furnishes a 
good example. He is sjicaking of a ship which has drifted to leeward 
of its anchorage, so that the said place of anchorage lies ‘ too farre 
aloufe,’ i.e. too much to windward; so that the ship cannot easily re- 
turn to it. Similar phrases occur in Swedish ; so that the term is of 
Sc-andinavian as well as of Dutch use ; liut it came to us from the 
Dutch more immediately. See further under Luff. 

ALOUD, loudly. (E.) Chiefly in the ]>hrasc ‘ to cry aloud.’ ME. 
aloude, P. Plowm. C. vii. 23. By analogy with abed, asleep, afoot, 8cc., 
the prefix must lie on ; and loude is the adj. loud, used as a sb. ; cf. 
alow, ahigh. See Loud. 

AI^, a high mountain. (L.) Milton has a//, P.L. ii. 620; Samson, 
628. ME. Alpes, Trevisa, tr. of lligden, i. 173. We generally say 
‘the Alps.* Milton merely borrowed from Latin.- L. Alpes, pi. the 
Alps : said to be of Celtic origin. ‘ Gallorum lingua alti montes Alpes 
uocantur ;’ Servius, ad Verg. Georg, iii. 474 ; cited by Curtius, i. 364. 
p. Even granting it to be Celtic, it may still be true that J« Alpes is 
connected with L. albus, white, spelt nlpus in the Sabine form, with 
reference to the snowy tops of such mountains. See Stokcs-Fick, 
p. 21. Der. alp-ine. 

ALPACA, the I*eruvian sheep. (Sjian. — Peruvian.) Borrowed by 
us from Siian. alpaca, a Span, rendering of the Peruvian name ; made by 
prefixing nl- (for A rab. al. def. article) t o the native Peruvian name paeo. 
ALPHABET, the letters of a language. (Late L. — Gk.— Phee- 
nician.) Used by Shak. Titus And. iii. 2. 44. — Late L. alphabrtum. 
— Gk. aAfpa, fiqra, the names of a and fi (a and b), the first two letters 
of the Gk. alpbn>>et. From Pha*nici.an names represented by Ileb. 
rdeph, an ox, also the name of the fust letter of the Hebrew alphabet ; 
and 4c/A, a house, also the name of the second letter of the same. 
Der. alphahct.ic, alphubet-ic-nl, alphahet-ic-al-hf. 

ALREADY, quite ready; hence, sooner than expected. (E.) 
Rich, shows that Udal (on Luke, c. i. v. 13) uses ’already looked 
for * in the modern sense ; but Gower, Prol. to C. A. i. 1 8 (1. 424) has 
al redy (badly s]>elt all ready in Richardson] as separate words. Al 
as an adverb, with the sense of ‘quite,’ is common in Mid. English. 
[So al quite entirely, wholly, Rob. of Glouc. ]>. 407 (1. 8419) ; 
see Matziicr’s Altengl. Wbrtcrbnch, p. 57.] The spelling with one I 
is correct ; sec All. Ami see Rea^. 

ALSO, in like manner. (I'-.) Formerly frequently written al so, 
sejiaialely ; where al is an adverb, meaning ‘ entirely ; ’ see Already, 
and All. — OMerc. al swa, AS. eal swd, eriAwa, just so, likewise. Matt, 
xxi. 30, where the later Hatton MS. has idlswa. See So. ^ As is 
a contracted form of also ; see As. 

ALTAR, a place for sacrifices. (1..) [Frecjnently written outer in 
Mid. Eng., from the O. French outer; so spelt in Wyclif, Acts, xvii. 
23, Gen. viii. 20.] Rob. of Bninne, p. 79, has the spelling altere ; it 
occurs much earlier, in the Ormulum, 1. 1061. AS. altar; dat. 
altare. Matt. v. 24. — L. altdre, an altar, a high place. — L. altus, high. 
See Altitude. 

ALTER, to make otherwise. (L.) Altered occurs in Tyndall’s 
Works, ed. 1572, p. 456, col. 1 ; and in Chaucer, Troil. iii. 1778. 
[Perhaps through the F. alierer, given by Cotgrave, and explained by 
‘to alter, change, vary;’ but it may have been taken directly from 
Late I..] — !. ale L. alterdre, to make otherwise, to change; Ducange. 
— L.jB/rtr, other.- L.n/-, of the same source with alius, another, and 
Gk. oAAos, other ; with suffix -ter (as in u-ter, neu-ter), an old com- 
parative ending answering to E. -tker, Gk. -repo-, Skt. -tara-, Idg. 
-tero-. .See Alien. Der. alter-able, alter-at-ion, alter-at-ive. 

ALTERCATION, a dispute. (F. — L.) ME. altercaeioun; 
Chaucer, C. T. 9347 (E 1473).* OF. altercation, for which seeLittr6. 
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It is also pven by Cotgrave, and explained by ^alitreation^ brabling, 
brawling,' &c. ^L. alttrealionem^ acc. of altercatio^ a dilute. ■>£. 
alttreari. to dispute.— L. alter^ another ; from the notion of speaking 
alternately. See above, and see lielow. 

AliTERIfATS, adj. by turns. (L.') Milton has alternate^ 
P. I« V. 657 ; and even coins altern^ P. L. vii. 348. — L. alternatus, jip. 
of alternare^ to do by turns. — 1^. altemus^ alternate, reciprocal. — L. 
alter f another ; with suffix -no- (Urugm. ii. § 66). See Alter. Der. 
alternaf-irm, alternat-ive ; also the vb. to alternate (Levins). 

AIjTHOUGH, however. (E.) ME. al thagh, al thah, al though ; 
M.'indeville’s Travels, p. 266; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. 878. 
From «t/, adverb, in the sense of ‘even and though, fi. We even 
find <1/ used alone with the sense ‘although,’ as in ‘Al telle I nnght as 
now his observances;' Clmuccr, C. T. 2266 (A 2264). Y- the 
spelling with one /, see All. And sec Though. 

AliTITUDS, height. (F. — L.) It occurs frequently near the end 
of Chaucer’s Treatise on the Astrolabe, to translate L. a/Z/farfo. — OF. 
(and F.) altitude. altitudo, height. — L. altus, high. A//»s was 
oiiginally the pp. of al-ere, to nourish, and meant ‘well nourished;’ 
hence, grown up, tall, high. 

AIiTO, a high voice. (Ital.— L.) Modern. — Ital. n//o, high. — 
J.. altus, high. Der. alto-relievo, high relief; Ital. alto rilievo; sue 
Relief. 

AIjTOGETHER, completely. (E.) Usetl bySirT.More,Wrorks, 
p. 914 b. ME. al togedere, Ancren Riwle, p. 320. Formetl by pre- 
fixing ME. »/, adv. ‘ wholly,’ to together. Sec All and Togetner. 
AIjTRUISM, regard for others. ( F. — I tal. L. ; wtth Gk. suffix.) 
F. altruisme, a word due to A. Comte (d. 1857). Coined (with the 
Greek suffix -ism) from Ital. altrui, another, others. — Ital. altrui ; from 
altro, nom. sing. masc. ; altra, nom. sing. fern. ; aliri, nom. ]>!. ; which, 
when preceded by any preposition, is changed into altrui for both 
genders and numbers (Meadows). — L. alteri huie, to this other ; where 
alteri is the dat. of alter, another. Sec Alter. Der. altru-Ut-ic, adj. 
ALUM, a mineral salt. (F. — L.) MIC. alum, Allit. Poems, cd. 
Morris, It, 1035; aloni, Mandcville’s Travels, p. 99; and used by 
Chaucer, C.T. 16281 (G 813). — Oh', alum (mod. F. alun\ alum; 
Roquefort. — L. alumea, alum, used by Vitruvius and others; of un- 
known origin. Dor. alumin-a, alumiu-ous, alumin-iutn ; all directly 
from Ij. alumin-, the stem of alumen. 

ALVEOLAR, pertaining to the sockets of the teeth. (I*) Modem. 
— L. alurnlus, a small channel ; dimin. of alueus, a cavity, a channel. 
ALWAY, ALWAYS, for ever. (E.) Chaucer has altoay, al- 
ways, Prol. 275 ; sometimes written al way. 1. In O. Eng. Misc., ed. 
Morris, p. 148, 1. 54, we find alne way, where alne is the accus. case 
masc., AS. ealne. The usual A.S. form is ealne weg.ythcrc both words 
are in the acc. sing. ; Grein, ii. 655. This form became successively 
alne way, al way, and alway. 2. In Ilali Meidenhad, p. 27, 1. 22, we 
find alles weis, where both words are in the gen. sing. This occa- 
sional use of the gen. sing., and the common habit of using the gen. sing, 
suffix -e.> as an adverbial suffix, have produced the second form always. 
lioth forms arc thus accounted for. See All and Way. 

AM, the first pers. sing. pres, of the verb to he. (E.) O. Northum- 
brian am, O.Merc. earn, AS. row, 1 am. The full form of the word 
is shown by the Idg. tyjK: *es-mi, whence also Skt. asmi, Gk. Goth, 

iw, Iccl. em, 1 am ; compounded of the suffix 

-mi, ])erha])s related to £. me. See further under Are. 
AMADAVAT, a bird ; see Avadavat. 

AMADOU, a tinder jirepared from a fungus. (F. — Prov.— L.) 
Modern. — F. amadou. — Prov. amadou, O. Prov. amador, lit. ‘ a lover ;’ 
also timler, from its catching fire quickly. — L. amatorem, acc. of 
amatnr, a lover; from amnre, to love (Ilatzfeld; Mistral). 
AMAIN, with full power. (E.) Used by Turbcrville, To his Ab- 
sent Friend, st. 7. As in other words, such as abed, a/ooi, aground, 
asleep, the prefix is the AS. on, later an, latest a, signifying ' in' or 
‘ with,' prefixed to the dat. case of the sb. The usual AS. phrase is, 
however, not on masgene, but ealle masgene, with all strength ; Grein, 
ii. 217. See On, and Main, sb. strength. 

AMALGAM, a compound of mercury with another metal, a mix- 
ture. (F. — Gk.) [The restriction in sense to a mixture containing 
mercury is perhaps unoriginal ; it is probable that the word jiroperly 
meant * a pasty mixture,’ and at last ‘ a mixture of a metal with mer- 
cury.’] Chaucer has amal gaming, C . T., G 7 7 1 . — F. amalganuj which 
Cotgrave explains by ‘ a mixture, or incorporation of qui^silver with 
other metals ;’ Late L. amalgama. fi. Generally taken to be a per- 
version (perhaps with prefixed a-, for Arab, al, def. art.) of L. malag- 
tna, a mollifying poultice or plaster. — Gk. /takay/ta, an emollient ; 
also a poultice, plaster, or any soft material. — Gk. fuxkaaauv, to 
soften (for *iM\aK-yuv). — Gk. liokaxos, soft ; cf. Mallow. Der. 
amalgam-ate, amalgam-at-ion. 

AMANUENSIS, one who writes to dictation. (L.) In Burton's 
Anat. of Melancholy; Dcm. to the Header; cd. 1827, i. 17. Bor- 
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rowed from L. amanuensis, a scribe who writes to dictation, used by 
Suetonius. — L. a manu, by hand ; with suffix •emsis, signifying ‘ be- 
longing to,’ as in eastrensis, belonging to the camp, from eastra, a 
camp. See Manual. 

AMARANTH, an everlasting flower. (L.— Gk.) An error for 
nmarant ; perhaps by confusion with -anthus, Gk. &v 6 os, a dower. 
Milton has amarant, P. L. iii. 352 ; and amarantine, P. L. xi. 78. The 
pl. amaraunz (with z^ts) is in Allit. Poems, cd. Morris, B. 1470; in 
which case it is not from the Gk. directly, but from L. atnarantus.’^ 
Gk. d/idpovrot, unfading ; or, as sb., the unfading flower, amaranth. 
[Cf. Gk. a/iapavTivos, made of amaranth.] — (;k. d-, privative; and 
fiapaivtof (for *iMp&v-ytiv), to wither.- ^MER, to grind down. 
Der. amaranth-ine. Perhaps allied to Mar. 

AMASS, to heap up . (F. — L. — Gk.) Used by Surrey, on Eccles. 
c- 3 ; 1-3 from end. — F. amasser, * to pile, heaji, gather ; ’ Cot. - F. 
d ma<>se, to a mass ; so that amasser is ‘to put into a mass.'— L. ad, 
to ; and tnas^am, acc. of ma&sa, a mass. [Curtius remarks concerning 
this word (ii. 326) that the Latin ss in the middle of a word answers 
to Gk. ^.] — Gk. ftaCa, tta^a, a barley-cake ; lit. a kneaded lump. — Gk. 
imaativ (bose l^ay-), to knead. Cf. fsay-k, a cake. See Mass (l). 
AMATORY, loving. (L.) Milton has amaiorious. Answer to Eikon 
Basilike; amatory is used by Bp. Bramhall (died 1663) in a work 
against Hobbes (Todd). — L. amalorius, loving. — L. amutor, a lover 
(acc. amatorem, whence the F. amateur, now used in English).- L. 
amare, to love, with suffix -tar denoting the agent. Der. from the 
same L. verb, ama-teur (above), amat-ive, amat-ive-ness. Amatory is 
practically a doublet of AxuoroUB, q.v. 

AMAZE, to astound. (E.) Formerly written amase. The word 
amasfd, meaning ‘bewildered, infatuated,' occurs three times in the 
Ancren Kiwlc, i>p. 270, 284, 288. AS. amasian, pp. amasod; Wulf- 
stati’s Horn. p. 137, 1. 23. The prefix is the intensive AS. a; thus 
to amase is ‘ to confound utterly.’ We also find the compound form 
/iimased, Ancren Riwle, p. 270. See Maze. Der. amaz-ed, amaz-cd- 
iiavfi, amaz-ing, amaz-ing-ly, amaze-ment. 

AMAZON, a female warrior. (Gk.) They were said to cut off the 
right breast in order to use the bow more cfiiciently ; a story due to a 
popular etymology of a foreign word. Shak. has A mazon, Mids. N. D. 
ii. 1. 70; and Amazonian, Cor. ii. 2. 95. — Gk. a/ia^uv, pl. &na( 6 vts, 
one of a warlike nation of women in Scythia. Explained as if from 
Gk. a-, piivative ; and fta^os, the breast. Der. Amazon-ian. 
AMBASSADOR, a messenger. (F. - Ital. - Late L.-C.) Udal, 
on Math. c. 28, v. 19, has ambassadour. Also written emhassadour ', 
Chaucer, Tioil. iv. 145. Chancer has embassadrye, an embassy, C.T. 
4653 (B 233). — F. ambassadeur, ‘ embassadour ; ' C ot. — F. amhassade, 
an embassy, a. Of this word 1 rachet says : ‘ not found in French be- 
fore the 14th century, and shown to be foreign by its ending -ade (un- 
known in OF., which has -ee for -ade).* Hatzfeld derives it from Ital. 
ambasciata ; cf. Late L. ambassiata (Ducange). From Late L. am- 
baxiare, ambacliiire [to relate, announce], formed from andtaetia, a 
very common term in the Salic 1 .aw, meaning ‘ a mission, embassy.’ 

— Late L. ambactus, a servant, especially one who is sent on a mes- 
sage ; used once by Caesar, dc Bello Gallico, vi. 15. fi. This is ex- 
pressly said, by Festus, to be a word of Gaulish origin ; and it is now 
accepted as Celtic, with the lit. sense of ‘ one driven about,’ a slave ; 
a pp. formation from the prefix embi, or ambi, about ; and the Celtic 
root ag-, to drive, cognate with L. agere, to drive. The verb appears 
ill O. Irish as imm-agm, I drive about, I send about ; and the derived 
sb. is represented in W'elsh by amaeth, a husbandman. See Bmg- 
roann, ii. § 79 ; Stokes-Fick, p. 34. % The OHG. ambaht, a servant, 
whence G. and, is merely borrowed from Celtic (Kluge). Der. am- 
bassadr-esJt. See Embazzy. 

AMBER, a fossil resin; ambergris. (F. — Span. -> Arab.) The resin 
is named from its resemblance to ambergris, a waxlike substance due 
to the sperm-whale, also called amber in early writers. — ME. aumbre. 
Prompt. Parv. 1. In Holland's Pliny, b. xxxvii. c. 3, the word means 
the fossil amber. 2. ^'hen Beaunumt and Fletcher use the word 
amber' d in the sense of ‘scented’ (Custom of the Country, iii. 2. 6), 
they must refer to ambergris. — F. amhre, ‘ amber,’ Cot. — Span, ambar. 

— Arab, 'amber, ambergris, a perfume ; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 433 ; 
'ambar, amliergris, a rich perfume and cordial ; Rich. Diet. p. 1031. 
^ Ambergris is the same word, with addition of F. gris, signifying 
‘ gray.’ In Milton, P. R. ii. 344, it is called gris amber. The P'. grii 
is a word of German origin, from OHG. gris, gray, used of the hair ; 
cf. G. greis, hoary. 

AMBI-, AMB-, prefix. (L.) L. amhi-, about ; cf. Gk. on 
both sides, whence IC. amphi-, prefix. Related to L. amho, Gk. aijupw, 
both. Cf. AS. ymh, Irish im, about ; Skt. abhi, towards. 
AMBIDEXTROUS, using both hands. (L.) Sir T. Browne, 
Vnlg. Errors, b. iv. c. 5, $ 10, has * ambidexterous, or right-handed on 
bc4h sides.' He also uses ambidexters as a plural sb. — L. ambieUxter, 
using both hands equally ; not used in classical Latin, and only given 

a 
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by Dncange with a metaphorical sense, viz. as applied to one who is 
equally ready to deal with spiritual and temporal business. •- L. 
anUu-, generally shortened to am6- ; and dexUr, the right hand. See 
Ambl- and Dexterous. 

AMBIENT, going about. (L.) Used by Milton, P. L. vi. 481.— 
J.. ambient-, going about. — L. amb- (shortened form of ambi-), about ; 
and iens, going, l>res. pt. of ire, to go. 1. On the prefix see Ambi-. 
2. The verb ire is from to go ; cf. Skt. and Zend 1, to go. 

AMBIQUOUS, doubtful. (L.) Sir T. Elyot has ambiguoue. The 
(vovemour, bk. iii. c. 4, { 4. The sb. amhigwte (printed anbiguite) 
occurs in the Tale of heryn, ed. Fnmivall, 2577. { The adj. is formed 
with the suiifix -out, which properly represents the F. -eux, and L. 
•»sf/.v,bat is also frequently used in place of I., -us merely; cf. pious, 
sonorous, &c., from L. plus, so««rus.]—L. ambiguus, doubtful; lit. 
driving about. ^-L. ambigere, to drive about, go round about. — L. 
amb- ~ ambi-, about ; and agere, to drive. On the prefix, see Ambi-. 
And see Ag^nt. Der. ambiguous-ly ; also ambigti-it-y, from 1.. acc. 
ambiguitntem, nom. ambiguitus, doubt. 

AMBITION, seeking for preferment. ( F. — I ..) Spelt a^ition by 
Sir T. Elyot, The Govenmur, b. iii. c. j6. § 1 ; ambieioun in Wyclif, 
Acts, XXV. 23 (earlier version). Ambicion also occurs in the Ayenbite 
of Inwyt, pp. 17, 22. — F. ambition, given by Cotgrave. — L. ambi- 
iionem, acc. of amhitio, a going round ; esp. used of the canvassing 
for votes at Rome. — L. ambire, sujiine ambitum, to go round, solicit. 
[Note that L. ambltio and ambitus retain the short 1 of the supine Hum 
of ire, the simple verb.] — L. ambi-, amb-, prefix, about ; and ire, to 
go. See Ambi- and Ambient. Der. ambiti-ous, amhiti-ous-ly. 

ATWT'RT.T!, to go at a pace between a walk and a trot. (F. — I..) We 
find * fat palfray amblant,' i. c. ambling ; King Alisaunder,cd. Weber, 
1. 3462; and see Gower, C.A. i. 210 (bk. ii. 1506). Chaucer has 
‘ wel ambling* C. T. S263 (E 388) ; .and * it gooth an ambel* -it goes 
at an easy pace, said of a horse, C. T. 13815 (B 2075) ! and he calls 
a lady’s horse an ambler, Prol. to C. T. 471 (A 469). — O.F. ambler, 
to go at an easy pace. — L. ambulare, to walk. See Ambulation. 
Der. ambl-er, pre-amble. 

AMBBOSIA, food of the gods. (Gk.) In Milton, P. L. v. 57 ; 
he frequently uses the adj. ambrosial, ifi 0 poaia, the food of the 

gods ; fern, of adj. dn 0 p 6 aios.m,Qk. dftffftdatos, a lengthened form (with 
su fiix -yo) of an 0 poT-os, immortal . — G k. d-ftfiporos, where d- is the nega- 
tive prefix, and fifipords is for *ppoT 6 %, lit. * dead,* earlier form of the 
word which was afterwards s^xilt fiporos. See Mortal. ^ The Gk. 
dpfipoTos has iU exact counterpart in Skt. a-mrta-s, immortal, used in 
the neuter to denote the beverage of the gods. Southey misspells this 
word amreeia; see his Curse of Kehama, canto xxiv. 9, and note on 
* the amreeia, or drink of immortality.’ Der. ambrosi-al, ambrosi-an. 
AMBRY, AUMBRY, a cupboard. (F. —I..) a. Nares re- 
marks that ambry is a corruption of almonry, but this remark only 
applies to a particnlar street in Westminster so called. The word in 
the sense of* cupboard ’ has a different origin. fi. The word is now 
almost obsolete, except proviiicially ; it is spelt aumbrie by Tusser, 
Five Hundred Points, E. D. S., $ 75. 2 (p. 167). ME. awmery, awme- 
bry. Prompt. Parv. l^rlier almary, P. Plowman, C. xvii. 88. Clearly 
a corruption of OF. armarie, a repository for arras (Burguy\ which 
easily passed into almarit (as in Roman de Rou, 4565), a'mrie, and 
thence into ambry, with the usual excrescent b after m. The OF. armarie 
became later armaire, armoire ; Cotgrave gives both these forms, and 
explains them by * a cuphoord, ambrie, little press ; any hole, box con- 
trived in, or against, a wall,* &c. I Fence anwry is a doublet of armory ; 
and both are to be referred to I..ate L. armaria, a chest or cupboard, 
esp. a bookcase. Another form is armarium, esp. used to denote a 
repository for arm.*!, which is plainly the original sense. —L.arfnn, arms. 
See Arms. ^ It is remarkable that, as the ambry in a church was 
sometimes used as a jdace of deposit for alms, it was popularly connected 
with alms inst ead of arms, and looked upon as convertible with almonry. 
AMBULATION, walking about. (L.) Used by Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 1 . $ 4 ; but uncommon. Of the adj. ambulatory 
Rich, gives five examples, one from Bp. Taylor’s Great Exemplar, 
pt. iii. s. 13. Formed with F. suffix -tian, but really directly from 
Latin. — L. acc. ambuldtionem, from nom. ambuldtio, a walking about ; 
from ambulare, to walk about.- L. amb-, about (see Ambi-) ; and 
-ulare, allied to Gk. dX-dopat, 1 wander, roam ; dA-if, a wandering 
(Prellwitz). Der. ambula-tory (from L. ambulare, with suffix -tor-ius). 
From the same root, amble, per-ambulate, pre-amble. See Amble. 
Also F. ambul-anee, a movable hospital, now adopted into English. 
AMBUSCADB, an ambush. (.Span.— Late L.) Often spelt am- 
buseado ; see Ben Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ed. Wheatley, 
ii. 4. 16, and the note. Dryden has ambuscade, tr. of ./Eneid, vL 698 ; 
Richardson, by a misprint, attributes the word to Spenser.— Sjum. 
emboseada, an ambuscade. — Span, embuscado, placed in ambush, pp. of 
embose ar, to set in ambush. — Late L. imbosedre ; see Ambush. 
AMBUSH, a hiding in a wood. (F.— LateL.) In Shakespeare, 


Meas. for Meas. i. 3. 41. A corruption of an older mbusk or enbusk, 
which was originally a verb, signifying ‘ to set in ambush.* Rob. of 
Brunne, in his tr. of P. Lan^oft, has enbussement, p. 187, bussement, 
p. 242 ; also the pp. enbussed, set in ambush, p. 187, as well as the 
shortened form bussed on the same page. In all these case^ u stands 
for sk, as in Rob. of Gloucester. Gower has embuisshed, embuissekement, 

^ C. A. i. 260, iii. 208 (bk. ii. 3007, bk. vii. 3476). -OF. embuseker, 
embuissier, to set in ambush.— LateL. imbosedre, to set in ambush, lit. 

‘ to set in a bush,* still preserved in Ital. tmtoscarr. -L. in-, in (which 
becomes im- before b) ; and lAle L. boseut, a bush, wood, thicket, 
whence OF. bos, mod. F. bois. See Bush. Der. ambusk-ment ; and 
see above. 

AMEBR, a commander ; see Emir. 

ameliorate, to better. (F.-L.) Not in early use. Formed 
with suffix -ate; on which see Abbreviate.- MF. ameliorer, to 
l)ettcr, improve; see Cotgrave. — F. prefix a- -■ ].. ad; and MF. me- 
liorer, to make better, also given by Cotgrave. — L. ad, to ; and Late I« 
meliiirdre, to make better (Duuange), from melior, better. See Me- 
liorate. Der. ameliorat-ion. 

AMEN, so be it. (L. — Gk. — Heb.) Used in the Vulgate version 
of Matt. vi. 13, &c. — (ik. dpiiv, verily. — Heb. amen, adv. verily, so 
be it ; from adj. amen, firm, true, faithful ; from vb. dman, to sustain, 
support, found, fix, orig. * to l>c firm.’ 

AMENABLE, easy to lead. (F. — L.) Spelt ametnaUs by Spenser, 
View of the State ofTreland (R.) ; but the s is super/lnons ; printed 
ameanable in the Globe edition, p. 622, col. 2, 1. i. Formed, with 
the common F. suffix -able, from the F. verb. - F. amener, * to bring or 
lead unto;’ Cot. Burguy gives the OF. spellings as amener and 
amenier. — F. a-, prefix (ll ad) ; and F. mener, to conduct, to drive. 
Late L. minare, to conduct, to lead from place to place ; also, to expel, 
drive out, chase away ; Ducange. The Late L. minare is from L. 
minari, to threaten, from L. mina, threats. See Menaoe. Der. 
amen-abl-y. From the same root, de-mean (i), q. v. 

AMEND, to free from faults. (F. — L.) ME. amenden, to better, 
re|)air ; Chaucer, C. T. 1 05 1 1 (F 1 97 ) ; Ancren Riwle, p. 420. Hence 
amendement, Gower, C. A. ii. 373 ^bk. v. 7i.‘)3). — OF. amender (mod. 
F. amender), to amend, better. — L. emendure, to free from fault, 
correct. [For the unusual change from e to a, see Brachet’s Hist. 
Grammar, sect 685. xi.]-L. d'^ex, out, away from; and meudum, 
or menda, a blemish, fault. On the prefix ex, see Ex-. Der. amend- 
able, a mend- ment ; also amends, q. v. And see Mend. 

AMEENDB, reparation. (F.— L.) ME. pi. amendes, amendis, 
common in the ])hr. to maken amendes, to make amends ; Will, of 
Paleme, 3919; Ayenbite of Inwyt, pp. 113, 1 48. — A F. amendes, I .iber 
Custumarum, p. 223 ; pi. of OF. amende, reparation, satisfaction, a 
])enalty by way of recompense. — OF. amender, to amend. See 
Amend. 

AMENITY, pleasantness. (F.— L.) The adj. amen, pleasant, 
occurs in I.ancelol of the Laik, ed. Skeat, 1. 999 ; spelt amene in n 
quotation from Lydgate in Halliwell. Sir T. Browne has amenity, 
Vulg. Errors, b. vii. c. 6. ( 3. — MF. amenite, * amenity, pleasantness ; * 
Cot— L. acc. amoenitdtem, from nom. amoeni7((.s, pleasantness. — L. 
amoenus, pleasant ; allied to amdre, to love. See Amorous. 
AMERCE, to fine. (F. — L.) ME. amercien, amereen, to fine, 
mulct. * And thowgh ye mowc amerey hem, late [let] mercy be tax- 
oure ;’ P. Plowman, B. vi. 40. *Amereyn in a corle or lete, amercio ; ’ 

I Prompt. Parv. p. 11.— A F. amereier, to fine; not used in OF.; see 
Year-books of J2dw. 1, 1 338-9, p. 5. The Late L. form is amereidre, 
to fine (Ducange) ; observe the citation of amercio above. Due to 
the OF. ]jhrasc a merci, at the mercy of (the court) ; whence estre a 
merci, to be at tlie mercy of, and estre amercie, to be at the mercy of, 
to he fined ; and hence amereier, actively, to fine ; see Britton. — L. ad 
mercedem, orig. *for a reward ; ’ but L. merecs had acquired many other 
senses ; as, hire, wages ; also reward, in the sense of punishment ; also 
detriment, cost, trouble, pains. In late times, it acquired also the 
sense of* mercy, pity,’ as noted by Dncange, s. v. Merces. See further 
under Mercy. in' The etymology has been confused by Blount, 
in his Law Dictionary, s. v. Amerciament, and by other writers, who 
have supposed the F. merci to be connected with L. miserieordia (with 
which It has no connexion whatever), and who have strained their 
definitions and explanations accordingly. Der. amerce-ment, amereia- 
ment ; the latter being a Latinised form. 

AMETHYST, a precious stone. (L. — Gk.) ' A& fox ihc amethyst, 
as well the herb as the stone of that name, they who think that both 
the one and the other is (mc) so called bccau.se they withstand dmnken- 
iiessc, miscount themselves, and are deceived ;’ Holland, tr.of Plutarch’s 
Morals, p. 560. Boyle, Works, vol. i. p. 5 1 3, uses the adj. amethystine. 
- E. ametkystus, used by Pliny, 37. 9. [Note ; directly from the Latin, 
the F. form being ametiste in Cotgrave. However, the form amatiste, 
from the Old French, is/ound in the 13th century; OE. Miscellany, 
ed. Morris, p. 98, 1. 174.] — Gk. &pi$v<rros, sb. a remedy against 
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drunkenneis; an amethyst, from its supposed virtue in that way.» 
Gk. AniOvarot^ adj. not drunken. --Gk. d^, privative ; and /tcdvciv, to 
be drunken, from /<f 9 v, strong drink, wine, cognate with £. nuad. 
See Mead ( i). Der. anuthyat-int. 

AMIABLE, friendly ; worthy of love. (F. ~ L.) ‘ She was so anu- 
afr/«andfree;' Rom. Rose, 1326. ‘ The am/afr/f tonge is the tree of lyf;* 
Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De Ira (1 629). — OF. amiaUe, friendly; also 
lovable, by confusion with aimable (L. atnabilU).>m'L. amieiUulis, 
friendly, amicable. — L. amiea-re, to make friendly; with suffix Jtilis, 
used in forming adjectives from verbs.— L. amieus, a friend ; prop, an 
adj., friendly, loving. — L. amare, to love. See Amoroua. Der. 
amiable-tusMtamiabl-y; amiabil-i-tyf formed by analogy with amieabilily. 
See. AnueabiWy and amiability are doublets. 

AMICABLE, friendly. (L.) In Levins, cd. 1370. Used by 
Bp. Taylor, Peacemaker (K.); he uses amicableness in the same work. 
[Formed with suffix -ble as if French, but really from Latin.]— L. 
amieabiliSf friendly; whence the OK. amiable. Thus amicable and 
amiable are doublets. See Amiable. Der. amieabl-y, amieable-ness. 
AMICE (1), a rectangular piece of white linen, variously worn by 
priests. (F.— L.) MR. amyse^ Wyclif, Isa. xxii. 17 (where the Latin 
has amictum) ; also amyte, Wyclif, Heb. i. la (earlier version).— OF. 
amisf amit (Burguy). — L. amie/us, a covering (amit being from the 
acc. amieium). — L. amte/us, pp. of amicirey to throw round. — L. am- 
{amb-)y around; and iacere^ to cast. Cf. MF. amiety 'an amiety or 
amice; part of a massing priest's habit ;’ Cot. 

AMICE (a), a hood for pilgrims, &c. (F. — Span.— Teut.l) 'Came 
forth, with pilgrim steps, in amice gray;' Milton, P. R. iv. 427. 
Confused with amice (i*), but really from OF. aumuee (F. aumusse)y 
' an ornament of furre worne by canons,' Cot.; also ' a furred hood 
see Fairhoit’s Glossary, s. v. a/mKce.- Span, aimweio, 'an ornament 
of furrs, worn by canons,' Pineda ; where al is the Arab. def. article. — 
G. miitse, a cap (cf. Lowl. Sc. mutch). ^ But some think that G. 
mutse is from Late L. almucia. Cf. Ital. mozzettay a rochet (Torriano) ; 
Port, mur^a, ' a garment lined with fur worn by canons.' 

AMID, AMIDST, in the middle of. (E.) Amidst is common in 
Milton, P. L. i. 791 ; &c. He also uses anud. Shak. also has both 
forms. a. Amidst is nut found in earlier English, and the final t is 
merely excrescent (as often after s), as in wkilsty amongsty from the 
older forms whiles, amonges. The M £. forms are amiddes, P. Plow- 

man, B. xiii. 82 ; in middes, Pricke of Conscience, 2938 ; amidde, 
Aycnbyte of Inwyt, p. 143 ; o« midden, OE. Homilies, i. 87. y. Of 
these, the conect ty])c is the earliest, viz. on midden; whence on-midde, 
a-midde were formed by the usual loss of final n, and the change of 
on to a, as in abed, a/not, asleep. 8. The form amiddes was produced 
by adding the adverbial suffix -s, properly the sign of a gen. case, but 
commonly used to form adverbs. — .AS. on middan, in the middle ; sec 
examples in Grein, ii. 249, s. v. midde. Here on is the prep. (mod. 
E. on;, used, as often elsewhere, with the sense of * in ;’ and middan 
is the dat. case of midde, sb. the middle, orig. the nom. fern, of the 
adj. mid or midd, middle, cognate with L. medius. See Middle. 
AMISS, adv. wrongly. (.Scand.) o. In later authors awkwardly 
used as a sb. ; thus 'urge not my amiss ;' Shak. Sonn. 151. But pro- 
perly an adverb, as in 'That he ne dooth or seith somtyme amis;' 
Chaucer, C.T. 1109a (F 780). The mistake was due to the fact 
that misse, without a-, meant ' an error* in early times, as will ap^iear. 
p. Ami.^s stands for ME. on misse, lit. in error, where on (from AS. on) 
has the usual sense of ' in,' and passes into the form a-, as in so many 
other cases ; cf. abed, afoot, asleep, y. ME. amis or on misse may 
have been taken immediately from the Icel. phrase a mis, amiss ; from 
Icel. d (-AS. on) and mis, adv., wrongly. Or we may explain misse 
as the dat. case from noin. msse, a disyllabic word, not used as a sb. 
in AS., but borrowed from the Icel. missa, a loss ; also used with the 
notion of ' error * in composition, as in Icel. mis-taka, to take in error, 
whence E. mistake. The ME. misse hence acquired the sense of 
'guilt,' 'offence,' as in 'to mende my to repair my error; 

Will, of Paleme, 532. Sec MiSB. 

AMITY, friendship. (F. - L.) Udal, Pref. to St. Marke (near the 
end), has amy/i>. Skelton has Why Come Ye Nat to Courte, 371. 

— F. amitie, explained by Colgrave to mean ' amity, friendship,' &c. ; 
OF. amiste, amisted, amistied [s^Span. amistad, Ital. amista (for amis- 
<a/e)]. — Late L. *amieitatem, acc. of *amicitas, friendship, a vulgar 
form, not recorded by Ducange, but formed by analogy with mendi- 
eitas from mendieus, antiquitas from antiquus. — L. amicus, friendly. — 
L. amare, to love. Sec Amiable, Amorous. ^ It is impossible 
to derive the old Romance forms from L. amicitia. 

AMMONIA, an alkali. (L. — Gk. — Egypt.) A modem word, 
adopted as a contraction of sal ammoniac, L. sal ammoniacum, rock- 
salt ; common in old chemical treatises, and still more so in treatises 
on alchemy. [Chaucer speaks of sal armoniak, C.T., G 798, 834; 
but this is a false form.]— Gk. diiimruutov, sal ammoniac, rock-salt ; 
Dioscorides.— Gk. ditfuends, Libyan. —Gk. dp/twr, the Libyan Zeus- 


I Ammon ; known to be an Egyptian word ; Herodotus, ii. 42 ; and 
j Smith, Diet, of the Bible, s. v. Amoft. It is said that sal ammoniae was 
‘ first obtained ne ar th e temple of Jupiter Ammon. 

AMMONITE, a kind of fossil shell. (Gk. — Egypt.) Modem; 
first in 1758. Formed by adding the suffix -ite to the name Ammon. 
The fossil is sometimes called by the L. name of cornu Ammonis, the 
horn of Ammon, because it much resembles a closely twisted ram's 
horn, and was fancifully likened to the horns of Jupiter Ammon, who 
was rm)rcsented as a man with the horns of a ram. See above. 
AMMUNITION, store for defence. (F.— L.) Used by Bacon, 
Advice to Sir G. Villiers (R.) ; and by Milton, Samson, 1 277. From 
MF.amtini 7 /on,asoldiers’corruption of mi/ni/ion,' victuals for an army,' 
Cot. ; due to substituting /'offl»ni/fon fur la munition (Littr^). — L. acc. 
munitionem, from munitio, a defence, a defending. — L. munire, to de- 
fend. SeeMuniUon. 

AMNESTY, a pardon of offenders ; lit. a forgetting of offences. 
(F.— L.— Gk.) Used in the L. form amnesiia by Howell, b. iii. 
letter 6 (1647). Barrow has amnesty, vol. iii. serm. 41. — F. amnestie, 
which Cutgrave explains by 'forgetfulness of things past.’— L. am- 
nestia, a I.aliuised form of the Gk. word. [Ducange gives amnescia, 
but this is an error ; for t is constantly mistaken for c in MSS., and 
frequently so printed.] — Gk. aftvqaria, a forgetfulness, esp. of wrong; 
hence, an amnesty.— Gk. d/tvi7(rror, forgotten, unremembered. — Gk. 
d-, privative ; and firaofun, I remember ; from a stem mnd, by grada- 
tion from a root men ; cf. L. me-min-t, I remember. — ^MEN, to think ; 
cf. Skt. man, to think. 

AMONG, AMONGST, amidst. (E.) a. The form amongst, like 
amidst, is not very old, and has assumed an additional final t, such as 
is often added after s ; cf. whilst, amidst, from the older forms whiles, 
amiddes. Amongist occurs in Torrent of Portugal, 1 . 2027 [2127] ; 
but I suppose it does not occur earlier than the fifteenth century. 
p. The usual form is amonges, as in P. Plowman, B. v. 129; amonge 
is also common, id. v. 169. Eailier, the commonest form is among, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 158. y. Amonges is formed by adding the usual 
adverbial suffix -es, properly a genitive form, and amonge by adding 
the adverbial suffix -e, also common, properly a dative form. — AS. 
onmang, prep, among, I.cvit. xxiv. 10 ; the forms on gemang (John, iv. 
31) and gemang (Mark, iii. 3) also oecur, the last of the three being 
commonest. B. Thus the prefix is AS. on, and the full form onmang, 
used as a preposition. Like most prepositions, it originated with a 
sulistantive, viz. AS. (ge)mang, a crowd, assembly, lit. a mixture ; so 
that on mang(e) or on gemang(e) meant ' in a crowd.' Allied to AS. 
mengan, mcengan, to mix ; Grein, ii. 331. Sec Mingle. 
AMOROUS, full of love. (F.— L.) Gower has amorous, C.A. 
i. 89 (bk. i. 1414) ; it also occurs in the Romaunt of the Rose, 83. — 
OF. amaros, mod. F. amoureux. — Late L. amordsvs, full of love ; Du- 
cange. Formed with the common L. suffix -Hsus from amur~, stem of 
amor, love. — L. amare, to love. Der. amorous-ly, amorous-ness. Also F. 
amour, love (now used in Eng.), from H ambrem, acc. case of amor, love. 
AMORPHOUS, formless. (Gk.) In Bailey (1731). Formed 
from Gk. d-, privative ; and Gk. nopi^, shape, form. 

AMORT, inanimate, spiritless. ( F. — L.) ' What, all amort f' Shak. 
I Hen. VI, iii. 2. 124. From F. d la mort, to the death ; turned into 

E. all amort, as if amort were the F'. d mort. — L. ad, to ; illam, acc. 
fern, of Hie, he ; mortem, acc. of mors, death. See Mortal. 

AMOUNT, to mount up to. (F. — L.) ME. amoun/e«, to mount 
up to, come up to, esp. in reckoning. Chancer, C. T. 3899, 4989 
(A 3901, B 569) ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 497, 1 . 10214. Amuntet, ascends. 
Old Eng. Miscellany, cd. Morris, p. a8. — OF. amonter, to amount to. 
—OF. a mont, towards or to a mountain, to a large heap. [The adv. 
amont is also common, in the sense of ' uphill,’ 'upward,' and is formed 
by joining a with mon/.] — L. ad montem, lit. to a mountain; where 
montem is the acc. case of mans, a mountain. See Mount, Moun- 
tain. Der. amount, sb. 

AMPERSAND, a corruption of ' and per se, and,' the old way of 
spelling and naming the character d; i. e. ' & by itself - and.' (Hybrid ; 

F. ., L., and E.) Common in E. dialects. So, in ME., we have A per 
se, A by itself ; Henrysoun, Test, of Creseide, 78. 

AEEPECE-, prefix. (Gk.) The strict sense is ' on both sides.’ — Gk. 
Aftqn, on both sides ; also, around. -fL. ambi, amb-, on both sides, 
around ; see Ambi-, where other cognate forms are given. Der. 
amphi-bious, amphi-brack, amphi-theatre. 

AMPHIBIOUS, living both on land and in water. (Gk.) In 
Sir T. Browne’s Vulg. Errors, bk. iii. c. 13. 5 8. From ampkibi-a, 
pi., amphibious animals; with suffix -ous. — Gk. djupifiios, living a 
double life, i.e. both on land and water. — Gk. here used in the 
sense of ' double ; ’ and fiios, life. See Amphi- and Biology. 
AMPHIBRACH, a foot in prosoily. ‘ (Gk.) Puttenham has 
amphibrackus ; Eng. Poesie, bk. ii. c. 13 (14). A name given, in 
prosody, to a foot composed of a short syllable on each side oi a long 
one (w— w). — Gk. Afi^fipaxvs, the same. — Gk. dftqn, on both sides; 

C it 
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and $paxw, short ; cognate with L. brtuit, short, whence £. Mtf. 
See Amphi> and Brief. 

AUPHISB.^Il'A, a fabled serpent, with a head at each end, and 
able to proceed in cither direction. (L.— Gk.) In Milton, P. L. x. 
5 2 A. — L. amplut^bana. ^ Gk. d/i^itr 0 mva . » Gk. both ways ; and 

0 alv«iv, to po. 

AMFHITHEATBE, an oval theatre. (Gk. ) Pnttenham has the 
pi. amphitheaters ; Kng. Poesie, bk. i. c. 1 7. Prom Gk. afufuStarpov, 
a theatre with seats all round the arena. [Properly neuter irom 
dfu/uOiaTpos, i.e. seeing all round.] --(jk. d/i^, on both sides; and 
Biarpov, a theatre, place for seeing shows, from Gk. Sedopai, 1 sec. 
amphora, a two-handled jar. [L. — Gk.) ‘ A glas clepid am-' 
phora;' Book of Quinte lilssence, ab. 14^5, ed. Kumivall, p. 5. 1 . 4.— 
L. amphora, •mQdn. dpupoptvSj short for dfi^tpopem, a two-handled jar. 

— Gk. on both sides; tpoptvs, a bearer, from tpiptiv, to bear. 

See Amphi- and Bear (1). 

AMFliE, full, large. (F. - L.) Used by Hall. Hen. VIII, an. 31. 
§ 23 ; Shak. K. Lear, i. i. 82. [Fox and Udal use the obsolete de- 
rivative ampliate, and Burnet has ampliation ; from L. amplidre^ to 
augment.] — F. ample^ which Cotgrave explains by ‘ full, ample, wide, 
large,' &c. «■ L. ampluy, large, s])acions. Breal derives L. ampins from 
am-, amb‘, prefix, ‘about;* and -plus, as in du-plus, double (Gk. &- 
irAiir). See Ambi- and Double. Der. ampli-tude‘, ampli-fy, K. 
l^ar, V. 3. 206 (F. amplifier, from L. amplificart ) ; ampli-fic-at-ion ; 
see amplifier and amplification in Cotgrave. Also ampl-y, ample-ness. 

amputate, to cut off round about, prune. (L.) Sir T. Browne 
has amputation, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. 5. § 1. On the suffix -ate, see 
Abbreviate. — 1.. amputdre, to cut off round about, pp. amputatus, 
»L. am-, short for amb-, ambi', round about (see Ambi*) ; and L. 
putare, to cleanse, also to lop or prune trees, from L. putus, pure, 
clean ; from the same root as Pure, q.v. Der. amputat-ion. 
AMUCK. AMOK, a term applied to m.ad rage. (Malay.) Only j 
in i)hr. ‘to run amuck,* where amuck is all one word ; yet Drydcn has 
‘runs an Indian muck* Hind and Panther, Hi. 1 j88. To run amuck - 
to run about in a mad rage. — Malay dmvq, ‘rushing in a state of frenzy 
to the commi>4sion of indiscrimin.ite murder ; ' Marsden, Malay Diet. 
AMULET, a charm against evil. ( F. — L.) Used by .Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 5, part 3. — F. amulette, ‘ a couiUcr-charm ; * Cot. 

— L. amuletum, a talisman, esp. one hung round the neck (Pliny). The 
suggestion that this is a word of Arabic origin is now commonly 
abandoned. 

AMUSE, tu engage, divert. (F. — L.) Milton has amus’d, r.L.vi.581, 
623; and see Cowley, 'lo the Royal Soc., 1 . 20.»F. amuser, ‘to amuse, 
to make to muse or think of; wonder or gaze at ; to jmt into a dump ; 
to stay, hold, or delay from going forward by discourse, questions, or 
any other nmusemen's;* Cot. — F. a-, prefix (l.,ad),at; and OF. muser, 
to stare, gaze fixedly, like a simpleton, whence E. muse, verb, used by 
Chaucer, C. T., B 1033. Sec Muse, v. Dor. amus-ing, amus-ing-ly, 
amw-e-meut ; also amus-ive, used in 'i'honison's Seasons, Spring, 21O, 
AMYGDALOID, almoiul-shujied. (Gk.) See Almond. 

AH, A, the indef. article. (E.) The final n is occasionally ])rc- 
served before a consonant in Layamon's Brut, which begins with the 
words * An preost wes on leoden,’ where the later text has 'A prest 
was in londe.' This shows that the loss of n before a consonant was 
taking ])lacc about A.u. 1200. — A.S. an, often used as the indef. 
article ; see examples in Grein, i. 30 ; but projicrly having the sense 
of ‘ one,* being the very word from which mod. E. one is derived. An 
and a represent the unstressed forms of one. See One. 

AH*, A-, negative prefix. (Gk.) Gk, dv-, d-, negative prefix. 
Cognate with the Skt. an-, a-, L. in-, G. and E. un-, OIrish an-, all 
negative jirelixes. Brngm. i. § 432. See Un*. The form an- occurs 
in several words in English, e.g. an-archy, an-eedote, an-eroid, an-odyne, 
an-omaly, an-onymous. The form a- is still commoner ; c. g. a-byss, 
a-chromntic, a-maranih, a-sylum, asymptote, a-tom. 

AH, if (E.) .See And. 

AHA*, AH*, prefix. (Gk.) It appears ns an- in an-eurism, a kind 
of tumour. The usual form is ana-, as in ana-logy, ana-baptist. From 
Gk. dud, upon, on, up ; also back, again ; it has the same form ana 
in Gothic, and is cognate with E. on. See On. 

AHA, AHHA, the sixteenth part of a rupee. ( I Ilndustani.) Hind. 
ana (written ana in Skt.), the sixteenth of a rupee, commonly, but 
incorrectly, written anna. Also used as a measure, to express a 
sixteenth part of a thing; H. II. Wilson, Gloss, of Indian Terms, p. 24. 
Given as and ; Forijes, Hind. Diet. 

AHABAPTIBT, one who baptises again. (Gk.) Used by Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 63b g. Formed by prefixing the Gk. dud, again, to 
baptist. See Ana.- and Baptist. So also ana-baptism. ^ The 
sect of Anabaptists arose in Germany about 1521 (Haydn). 
AHACHROHISM, an error in chronology. (Gk.) Used by 
Walfiole ; Anecd. of Painting, vol. i. c. 2 . 5 32. From Gk. draxpomanits, \ 
an anachronism. — Gk. dvaxpovi^siy, to refer to a wrong time.— Gk. j 


dpa, up, sometimes used in composition in the sense of ‘ backwards;' 
and time. See Ana* and Chronio. 

AHACOHDA, a large serpent. (Cingalese ) Now nsed of a S. 
American boa, but previously applied to a large snake in Ceylon ; see 
the account in Yule ; whose etymology, however, is incorrect. The 
true Sinhalese (Cingalese) word is henakandayn, a name at first applied 
to the whip-snake, and transferred to some lat)^ serpents by mistake. 
From hena, ‘lightning,’ and kanda, * stem ; ’ with suffix -yd. See N. 
and Q., 8 S. xii. 123 ; 9 S. viii. 80. 

AHiffiMIAfbloodlessncss. (L.-Gk.) Modem. A Latinised form 
o( Gk .di'ai/ua.want of blood. — Gk.dv*, negative prefix ; and af/Mi, blood. 
AH.ffiSTHETIC, adj., rendering persons insensible to pain. 
(Gk.) Modem. Formed by prefixing the Gk. dv-, cognate with E. 
un-, negative prefix, to Gk. alaO^rtKus, perceptive, full of jicrception. 
See .^Bthotioa. Also used as a sb. 

AHAGRAM, a change in a word due to transposition of letters. 
(F.— 1 .. — Gk.) Ben Jonson, in his M.^sque of Hymen, speaks of 
‘I UNO, whose great name Is UNIO in the anagram.* — F. anagramme 
(Cotgrave). — L. *anagramma, borrowed from Gk. — Gk. dvdypa/ifM, an 
anagram. — Gk. dvd, u]>, which is also used in a distributive sense ; and 
ypdppa, a written clmracter, letter, from Gk. ypt'uptiv, to write, origin- 
ally to cut, scratch marks ; allied to 10 . carve. Sec Graphic. Dor. 
anagramm-at-ic-al, aungramm-at-ic-al-ly, anagramm-at-ist. ^ ^ Ex- 
amples of anagrams, (ik. 'Apaivuij, Arsinoe, transposed lo tov “Upas, 
Hera's violet. L. Galenas, Galen, trans{)osed to angelus, an angel. 
E. 7 oAn Banyan, who transposed his name to Nu hony in a B I 
AHALOGY, proportion, correspondence. (F. — L. — Gk.) Tyndal 
has analagie. Works, p. 473 ; so in Elyot, The Governour, b. ii. c. 4. 
§ 2. — F. analogie ; Cot. — L. analogia. — G k. dvakoyia, erjualit y of rat ios, 
correspondence, analogy. — Gk.di'd, up, upon, throughout ; and -\oyia, 
made by adding the suffix -yu ( -- (Jk. -la) to the stem of Xd7-os, a word, 
a statement, account, proportion, from the second grade fioy-) of ( Ik. 
key-nv, to sjieak. See IiOgio. Der. analog-ic-al, nnnlog-ic-al-ly, 
analog-ise, analog-ism, analup'-isi, analog-ous ; also analogue (F. ana- 
logue, prop, an adj. signifying analogous, from Gk. adj. dvoKoyos, 
proportionate, confonnabic). 

AHALYSE, to resolve into parts. (F. — Gk.") Sir T. Browne, 
llydriotaphia, c. 3. $ 18, says, * what the sun conqxmndcth, fire ana- 
lyzeth, not transmuteth.* Ben Jonson has analytic, I’oetaster, A. v. 
sc. I. 134. Analysis occurs in Kirke’s Argument lo Spenser’s Shep. 
Kal. § 2. Cotgrave gives no related word in French, and perhaps 
the F. analyser is later. Most likely the word analytic was borrowed 
directly from the Gk. dvakvnKos, and the verb to analyse may easily 
have been formed directly from the F. sb. analyse, or 1 . ate L. analysis, 
i.e. Gk. dvdXwris, a loo.sening, resolving. — Gk. dvaAweiv, to loosen, 
undo, resolve. —Gk. dva, back; and Kvfiv, to loosen. Sec IjOBC. 
Dor. analys-f ; also (from analytic) analytic-al, annlytic-al-ly. 
AHAHAB, the pine-apple. (Port.— Brazil.) Thomson has annua, 
with wrong form and accent; Summer, 685. — Port, ananas ; Vieyra, 
j>. 284 (.Span, ananas, Pineda).- Gu,arani audna, the name of the fruit ; 
that of the plant is nund ; in La Plata, both fruit and ])Iant arc called 
anand (Granada). <([ The Peruv. name was achupalla. 
AHAPEBT, AHAPABST, the name of a foot in prosody. (1 .. — 
Gk.) In Puttcnhain, Eng. Poesie, bk. ii. c. 1 3 (1 4 ). — L. anapastus. — Gk. 
dvduoto’Tos, struck back, rebounding ; bec.anse the foot is the reverse of 
a dactyl. — Gk.dvairoiciv, to strike lack or again. — Gk. dvd ; and iraifiv, 
to strike. ^ An anape.st is marked ww-, the reverse of the dactyl, 
or -ww. 

AHARCH Y. want of government in a state. (F. — L.-Gk.) 
Milton has anarch, J*. L. ii. 988; and anarchy, P. L. ii. 896. — F. 
anarchic, ‘an anarchy, a commonwealth without a head or governour;’ 
Cot. — L. anarcAia.- (>k. dvapxia, a being dvapxos, without head or 
chief; from Gk. dv- (E. un-) and dpxos, a ruler, from Gk. dpxay, to 
rule, to lx; the first. See Aroh*. Der. anarch-ic, anarck-ic-al, 
anarci'-tsm. auarch-tst. 

AHATHEMA, a curse. (L. — Gk.) Bacon, Essay on Goodness, 
relers to anathema ns used by St. PauL — I., anathema, in the Vulgate 
version of Rom. ix. 3. — Gk. dvdffc^a, lit. a thing devoted ; hence, a 
thing devoted to evil, accursed. — Gk. dvariOrjfu, 1 devote. — Gk. dvd, 
up ; and riOri/u, 1 lay, place, ]iut. Cf. Theme. Der. anathemat-ise 
(from stem dvae^c^ar- of sb. dvdOfna) in Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, ed. 
1665, p. 348 ; from MF. anathemaliser. Cot. 

AH ATOMY, the art of dissection. (F.-L. — Gk.) Anatomy, in 
old writers, commonly means ‘a skeleton,’ as being a thing on which 
anatomy has been performed ; see Shak. Com. Errors, v. 238. Gas- 
coigne has a poem on The A natomye of a Lover. — F. anatomic, * ana- 
tomy ; a section of, and looking into, all parts of the body ; also, an 
anatomy, or carkass cut up;’ Cot.-L. ana/omra. - Gk. iva-royla, of 
which a more classical form is dvaro/117, dissection. — Gk. dvarcfivriv, 
to cut up, cut o|)en. — Gk. dvd, up ; and ri/ivtiv (second grade ton-), 
to cut. See Tome. Der. anatom<e-al, anatom-ist, anatom-ist. 
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ANCBBTOB, a predecessor, forefather. (F. — L.) ME. anettsouTf 
anentrtf auneestrg. Chaucer has auncestm, C. T. 674a (D zi6o). 
Aiietstrwe^ Rob. of Brunne's tr. of Langtoft, p. 9; anetssoure, id. n. 177; 
from OF. anetstrty nom. and anetssoury acc., oft he same sb. p. Thus 
OF. aneesttrt represents L. anfteessor, nom. ; and OF. anetssour is from 
antteeMdrem, acc. case of anteees or, a fore-goer. « L. an/«, before ; and 
car/«re,pp.c«5stfs,to go. See Cede. 'DeT.ancestr-alyancestr-yyaneesir-ess. 
ANCHOB* a booked iron instrument lor holding a ship in its place. 
(L.— Gk.) ME. aiikery Havcluk, 521. AS. ancor, Grcin, i. 3.— L. 
ancora; sometimes illspelt anchora, which is imitated in the mod. E. 
form.^Gk. ayitvfMy an anchor; Max Miilier, Lectures, i. 108, note; 
8th ed. Orig. a bent hook, and allied to Gk. dyKuofy a bend ; also to 
Skt. aaeh, to bend. From ^ANQ, to bend, curve ; Brugm. i. § 633. 
See Angle, a hook. Der. anchor, verb, anehor-age.i 
ANCHOBET, AB^CHOBITE. a recluse, hermit. (F.-Late 
L. — Gk.) The former is tiie better spelling. ME. has the form a»ere, 
which is rather common, and used by Wyclif, Langland. and others; 
esp. in the phrase Ancren Riwhy i.e. the rule of (female) anchorets, 
the title of a work written early in the 1 3th century. Shak. has anchor, 
llamlet, iii. a. 229. This ME. word is modified from AS. ancra, or 
aneer, a hermit. p. The AS. aneer-lif, i. e. * hermit-life,’ is used to 
translate the L. uita anachorftica in Beda’s Eccl. Hist. iv. a8 ; and the 
word ancer is no native word, but a mere adaptation of I^te L. ana- 
ehureta, a hermit, recluse, y. I'he more modern form ancAora/, which 
occurs in Burton’s Anat. of Mclan., pt. 1. s. 2. m. 2. subs. 6. § 3, is 
from the French. » MF. anachorete, m. ’ the hermit called an ankrossc 
[corruption of anJtress, a female anher or anchoret] or anchorite Cot. 
^ Late L. anachon"/a, a recluse. — Gk. duaxotpi/TVs, a recluse, lit. one 
who has retired from the world. — Gk. dyaxa/ptiy, to retire.- Gk. dvd, 
back; and withdraw, make room, from 

space, room ; related to x^Pl^t asunder, apart, and to xvp°^t l^creft. 
The form of the root is GlIE, GHO. See I’rellwitz. 
ANCHOVY, a small hsh. (Span.) Formerly written anchove. 
.Shak. has anchoues, 1 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 58S (qu. of 1596). Burton, 
Anatomy of Melancholy, speaks of ’ sausages, anchoves, tobacco, ca- 
veare;* p. 106, ed. 1827. — Sp.in. (and Fort.) anchova. ^ Remoter 
origin uncertain. Mahn (in Webster) says ‘ a word of Ilierian origin, 
lit. a dried or pickled fish, from Biscayan antzua, anchua, anchuva, 
dry.’ 1 find the Basque forms anehoa, anchua, dnehova, signifying 
‘ anchovy,’ in the Diet. Fran9oi8-Tkisque by M.-H.-L. Fabre. Again, 
in the Diccionaria Trilingue del padre Manuel de I.arramendi, in 
Spanish, Basque, and Latin, 1 find : * Seco, aplicado a los pechos dc 
la niugcr, antzua, antzutua, L. siccus,* i. e. dry, applied to a woman’s 
breasts ; llas(]ue antzua, antzutua, L. siccus. Perhaps Mahn’s suggestion 
is correct. 

ANCIENT (r) , old. (P'. — L.) Skelton has auncUntly, Works, ed. 
Dyce, i. 7. The ME. form is auneyen, Mandeville, p. 93; thus the 
final / is excrescent, as in tyrant. •-OF. ancien (mod. F. ancien), old ; 
cognate with Ital. anziano. Span, anc/anu. — Late L. antidnus, old ; 
Diieange. Formed, with J.. suffix ^antis, from L. ante, before. See 
Ante-^ Der. ancient-ly, ancient-ness. 

ANCIENT (j), a banner, standard-bearer. (F.— L.) In Shak. 
I Hen. IV, iv. 2. 34 ; cf. Olh. i. i. 33. The form of the word is doe 
to confusion with ancient (i), but it really represents the MP'. enseigne, 
m. ‘ an ensigne, auncient, standanl-bearer,^ Cot. ; closely related to 
MP'. enseigne, {., an ensign, standard. This explains the twofold 
sense. See Ensign. 

ANCILLABY, subservient. (L.) In Blackstone, Comment, iii. 7. 
$ 1 9. — L. ancilirur-is, belonging to a maid-servant. — L. ancilla, a maid, 
dimin. of ancula, a fern, dimin. of early L. ancus (f. anca), a servant. 
ANCLE; sec Ankle. 

AND, copulative conjunction. (E.) Common from the earliest 
times. AS. and, also written ond ; by-form, end. 4 * 0 . F ries. ande, and, 
an ; end, en ; Du. en ; Icel. enda, if, even if, moreover (rather differently 
used, but the same word or closely related) ; OHG. anti, enti, inti, unti; 
mod. G. und. Teut. types^ *andi, conj., *anda, prep. ; sec N.E.D. 
The latter is the same as the AS. prefix and- (occurring in along 
and answer) and the Gothic prefix and-, which answer to the Gk. 
dvra, over against, and are clearly related to the I., ante, before, 
Gk. dvri, over against, Skt. anti, a Vedic form, equivalent to Gk. 
di'n', over against ; (see antika, vicinity, in Benfey’s Skt. Diet. p. 28.) 
This sense of ‘ over against ’ is fairly well preserved in G. entgegen, 
and in the A.S. andswarian, E. answer-, and from this sense to 
its use as a copulative conjunction is an easy step. See Answer. 2. 
The use of and to mean * ii ’ arose from a peculiar use of the conjunc- 
tion, and is prob. independent of led. enda, if, but parallel in develop- 
ment. It occurs in llavelok ; as : * And thou wile my conseyl tro, Ful 
wel shal ich with the do ; ’ i. e. if you will trust my counsel, I will do 
very well ^ you ; 1. 2862. 3 . In order to differentiate the senses, i.e. 
to mark off the two meanings of and more readily, it became at last 
usual to drop the Anal d when the word was used in the sense of ‘ if 


a use very common in Skakespeare. Thus Shakespeare's a/i is nothing 
but another use of the common word and. When the force of an grew 
misty, it was reduplicated by the addition of ‘ if; ’ so that an if, really 
meaning * if-if,' is of common occurrence. Neither is there anything 
remarkable in the use of and if as another spelling of an if-, and it has 
been preserved in this form in a well-known passage in the Bible : 

* But and if* Matt. xxiv. 48. 4 . If the Skt. anti is allied to anto-s, 
*end,* there is an etymological connexion with end. See End. 
ANDANTE, slow, slowly. (Ital.) A musical term. Borrowedfrom 
Ital. andante, adj. going ; sb. a moder.'ite movement. It is properly 
the pres. part, of the verb andare, to go ; which is of unknown origin. 
ANDIBON, a kitchen fire-dog. (F. - 1 .. ») The ME. forms are 
numerous, as anderne, aunderne, aundirne, aundire, awndyern, &C. In the 
Prompt. Parv. p. 19, we have ‘ Awndeme, awndyryn, awndym, andena, 
ipoporgium.* In Wrights Vocabularies, vol. i. p. 171^ we have 
Aundyrnc', Ics chcncs; ' and at p. 197, * Awndyren, andena.* [It is 
clear that the ending -iron is a corruption, upon English soil, in order 
to give the word some sort of sense.] The form aundyre comes very 
near to the original French. — OF. awdier (mod. F. landiier,\.c. Vandier, 
the article being prefixed as in lierre, ivy, from I., hederd), a fire-dog. 
^ The remoter origin is obscure ; but it may be noted that the 1 .ate L. 
forms are numerous, viz. andasium, a fire-dog, prop for supporting the 
logs, and, with the same sense, andedus, andena (quoted above in the 
extract from the Prompt. Parv.), anderius. The F. form corresponds 
with the last of these ; with andena cf. OF. andein and the mod. 
Burgundian andain, an andiron (Mignard). The form andasium 
corresponds to Span, andas, a frame or bier on which to carry a 
person ; cf. Portuguese andas, ‘ a bier, or rather, the two poles be- 
longing to it,’ Vieyra; also Port. o«dor, *a bier to carry images in 
a procession, a sort of sedan;’ id. Possibly related to L. amiVem, acc. 
of ames, a pole, esp. a pole for bearing a litter (Lewis). See Kbrting, 
$ 595- certain origin of this word has been given. We may, 

however, easily see that the E. iron formed, originally, no part of it. 
W*e can guess, jicrhaps, how it came to be added, viz. by confusion 
with the AS. brand-isen, lit. ‘a brand-iron,* which had the same mean- 
ing. and liecame, at a later time, not only brondiron but brondyre. 
ANECDOTE, a story in private life. (F. > I..— Gk.) Used by 
Sterne, Serm. 5. § 24. ‘ Anecdots, treatises or pieces that never were pub- 
lished;’ Glossographia Anglicana Nova, ra. 1719. — F. anecdote, {., 
not in C'otgrave. — Gk. AriKbora, neut. pi. (used as fern, sing.), from 
avinboros, unpublished ; so that our word means pro|)erly ’an unpub- 
lished story,’ ‘ a piece of gossip among friends.^— Gk. Av- (E. mm-) ; 
and l« 5 oros, given out, from in, out, and bibwpu, I give ; from the 
same root as E. Donation, q. v. Der. anecdot-al, aneedot-ic-al. 
ANEMONE, the name of a flower. (Gk.) In Thomson, Spring, 
536. It means the ‘ wind- flower ; ’ in Greek dve/ioM'i;, the accent in E. 
being now placed on e instead of o. — Gk. avc/ios, the wind. From 
the same root ns Animate, q. v. Cf. anemo-meter, an instrument for 
measuring the w ind s velocity. 

ANENT, reg.'irding, near to, beside. (E.) Nearly obsolete, except 
in Northern English. ME. anent, anende, anendes, anentis, dec. [The 
forms anendes, anetdis, were made by adding the suffix -es, -is, orig. 
the sign of a gen. case, but frequently used as on adverbial suffix ; for 
anentes, see Cursor Mundi,l. 26957.] Anent is a contraction of anefent, 
or onefent, which occurs in the Ancien Riwle, p. 164, as another read- 
ing for anonde. In this form, the t is excrescent, as commonly after n 
(cf. tyrant, ancient), and the true form is anefen or onefen. — AS. m-efen, 
prep, near; sometimes written on-emn, by contraction ; Grein, i. 218, 
225. — AS. on, prep, in, and efen, even, equal ; so that on-e/en meant 
originally ‘ on an equality with,’ or ’ even with.’ See Even. ^ The 
cognate G. neben, beside, is similarly dcrivcil from G. in, in, and eben, 
even; and, to complete the analogy, was sometimes spelt ne6efi/. See 
Matzner, Wortcrbuch ; Stratmann, s. v. anefen ; Koch, Engl. Gramm. 

V. ii. p. 3^. 

ANEBOID, dry ; without licjuid mercury ; applied to a baro- 
meter. (Gk.) Modern.— Gk.d-, privative; vi7/>u-r,wet; and c 7 S-or, form. 
Gk. vifpos is from yaeiv, to flow. 

ANEUBIBM, ANEUBY8M, a morbid dilatation of the coats 
of an artery. (Gk.) Formed as if from aneurisma, false form of aneu- 
rysma, a Latinised form of Gk. 6 .v*vpua}M, a widening. — Gk. dv-, for 
dvd, up ; and svpwsiv, to widen, from evpvs, wide.<4’i>kt. uru-s, large, 
wide. Cf. MF. aneuristne in Cotgrave. 

ANEW, newly. (E.) A shortening of ME. of-newe, used by Chan- 
cer, C, T., E 938. Cf. adown for AS. ofdune. Here o/is the AS. of, 
prep., and newe is our mod. E. new ; the final -e being an adverbial 
suffix, as ucmal. 

AN G^EL, a divine messenger. (F. — L. — Gk.) [In very early use. 
AS. wngel, mgel, an angel ; Grein, i. 227 ; borrowed from L. angelus."] 
But the modern pronunciation is due to the OF. angele, from L. acc. 
angelum.^-Qk. dyytXot, lit. a messenger; hence, an angel. CLdy- 
yapos, a mounted courier, which is an old Persian word ; also Skt. 
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akgira-i, a messenger from thegodato men (Macdonell). Der. angtl- 
ie^angtl-ic~€d, angd-ic-al-ty; also angetie-a, a plant. 

hot displeasure due to a sense of injury. (Scand.) In 
M£. the word is more passive in its use, and denotes ' affliction,* 

‘ trouble/ ‘ sore vexation.' * If he thole here iingtr and wa '-sif he 
suffer here affliction and woe ; Hampole’s Pricke of Conscience, 35 1 7. 

— Icel. flfigr, grief, sorrow ; Dan. angtr, compunction, regret ; Swed. 
anger, compunction, regret.<fLat. angor, a strangling, bodily torture; 
also mental torture, anguish ; from angtre, to strangle. Cf. AS. ange, 
oppressed, sad ; Gk. dyxciv, to strangle ; Skt. ofTthas, pain ; all from 
^ANGH, to choke, oppress. See Brugm. i. $ 17S. Der. angr-y, 
tingr-i-ly; from the same root, anguish^ anxious; also quinsy, q.v.; 
and L. anj^/na. 

ANGINA, severe suffering. (L.) Borrowed from L. angina, 
quinsy, lit. ‘ a choking,' from angere, to strangle. See above. 
ANGLE (i ), a bend, a corner. ( F. — L.) Chaucer has angles, C. T., 
F 230; also angle, as a term of astrology (I« angulus), i«l. 263. — OK. 
angle (mod. F. angle), an angle. — I., angulum, acc. of angulus, an angle. 
Cf. Gk. i/ynuXot, crooked. From the same root as the next word. 
Dar. angul-ar, angul-ar-ly, angul-ar-i-ty ; all from the L. angtdl-drts, 
adj., from angulus. 

ANGIifi (2), a fishing-hook. fE.) In very early use. AS. angel, 
a fish-hook, Matt. xvii. 27 ; spelt ougul in the Northumbrian version. 
^Icel. Sngull, Dan. angel, a fishing-hook ; G. angel, dimin. of 
OHG. ango, a prickle, fish-hook. Cf. L. uncus, a hook, Gk. oynos ; 
aynunf, a bend ; aynvpa, a bent hook, whence FI. anchor ; Skt. ailch, 
to bend.*- -^ANQ, to bend, curve ; Kick, i. 6. From the same root 
comes the word above ; also Anchor, tj. v. Der. angle, vb., angl-er, 
angl-ing. 

ANGRIT, i. e. anger-y ; Chaucer, C. T. 1 2893 (C 959) ; see Anger. 
ANGUISH, oppression ; great p.iin. (F. — 1 ..) ME. anguis, an- 
guise, angoise, Ac. Spelt anguys in Pricke of Conscience, 2240 ; an- 
guisse, Rob. ofGlouc. p. 177 , 1 . .36^7 ; anguise, Ancrcn Riwlc, p. 178. 
•-OF. anguisse, angoisse. mod. F. angoisse, f., anguish. — L. angustia, 
narrowness, poverty, jxirplexily. — L. angusfus, narrow. — I., angere, 
to stifle, choke, strangle. +Gk. dyx*a', to strangle. — A NGIl, to 
choke. See Anger, from the same root. 

AN-HUNGBRED, very hungry. (K.) In Matt. xii. 1. It is a 
variant of a-kungred, and this, of ajyngred ; see P. Plowman, B. x. 59. 
All from AS. of~hyngred, very hungry, irp. of of-hyngrian, to be very 
hungry, — AS. </-, very; and hyngrian, to hunger, from Aungor, hunger. 
See Of. Off, and Hunger. 

ANHyDROTIB, waterless. (Gk.) Modern. — Gk. orwRpos, water- 
less.— Gk. dv-, neg. prefix; and viup, water; with suffix -ons added. 
See Hydra. 

ANILE, old-woman-like. (L.) Used by Walpole, Catalogue of 
Engravers ; Sterne, Serm. 21. § i y, hias anility. Not in early use. —I.. 
anilis, like an old woman. — I., anus, an old woman. Cf. OilG. ana, 
a g randm other. 

ANILINE, a liquid which furnishes a number of dyes. (F. - 
Span. — Arab. — Pers. — Skt.) Modern. Formed with suffix -ine (F*. -me, 
L. -inus) from anil, a shrub from which the W. Indian indigo is made. 
‘A«i 7 . . is a kind of thing to dye blue withal ; ’ Eng. Garner, ed. Arber, 
vi. 18 (ab. 1586). — F'. anil, anil. — .Span. aAil, ‘azure, skie colour;* 
Minsben, p. 25, 1 . 12. — Arab, an-nil, for al nil; where al is the def. 
art., and nil is borrowed from Fers. nil, the indigo plant. — Skt. nili, 
the indigo pl ant ; from nila-s, blue. See Lilac, Nylghau. 
ANIMADVERT, to criticise, censure. (I-.) l.it. ‘to turn the I 
mind to.’ In Glossograiihia Anglicana Nova, ed. 1719.— I., anim- 
aduer/ere, to turn the mind to, pp. anintaduersus.^l.. anim-us, the 
mind; ad, to; and uerttre, to turn. For roots, sec Animate and 
Verse. Dor. animadvers-ion, in Ben Jonson’s Discoveries, sect. 123. 

ANIMAL, a living creature. ( 1 ..) In Hamlet, ii. 2. 320; used 
as an adj., Chaucer, C. T., A 2749. — I .. animal, a breathing creature. 

— L. anima, breath. See below. Der. animal-ism, animal-cule. 

ANIMATE, to endue with life. (L.) Used by Hall, Edw. IV, 
an. 8. § .S. — L. animatus, pp. of animnre, to give life to. — L. anima, 
breath, life.— VAN, to breathe; which appears not only in the Skt. 
an, to breathe, blow, live; Gk. avtfun, wind; but also in Goth. 
us-anan, to breathe out, expire, Mark xv. 37, 39 ; and in Icel. anda, 
to breathe, bnd, brc.ith, whence Lowland Scotch aynd, breath. Der. 
animat-ed, animat-ion. 

ANIMOSITY, vehemence of passion, hostility. (F'. — L.) Bp. 
Hall, Letter of Apology, has the pi. animosities ; so in Bacon, Adv. 
of Learning, ii. xxiii. 48. — F'. animosiU, ‘ animosity, stoutness ;’ Cot. — 
L. acc. animodfatem, from nom. antmusi/us, ardour, vehemence.— L. 
animBsus, full of spirit. — L.onfmtis, mind, courage.'fGk.di'c/ios, breath, 
wind. — ^AN, to breathe. See Animate. ^ The L. an/mus is 
no w us ed as an FI. word. 

ANISE, a medicinal herb. (F.— L. — Gk.) In Matt, xxiii. 23, the 
Wydiffite versions have both aneseand aneie. in Wright’sLyric Poetry, 


p. a6, we find aiiys; and in Wright's Vocabularies, i. aa7, is: ‘ Hoc 
anisium, anys* — F. anis, anise ; see Cotgrave. — L. anisum, also anitksm 
(whence Wyelif's aiM/e).-Gk. Amow, Ae^on, usually anq$ov, anise, 
dill. Perhaps named from its scent ; cf. Av-eftos, a breath of air 
(Prcllwitz). Dor. aniseed (for anise-seed). 

ANKER, a liquid measure of 8 to 10 gallons. (Du. —Late L.) 
Mentioned in Bailey's Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1731, as in use at Amsterdam. 
— Du. anker, the same ; cf. Swed. ankare ; G. anker. Probably from 
Late L. aneeria, a keg, a small vat. 

ANKLE, the joint between leg and foot. (£.) ME. ancle, Chancer, 
C. T. 1662 (A 1660). [Also andowe, Ellis’s Specimens, i. 279. AS. 
ancleow, ankle, iElfric’s Gloss., Voc. 160. 21 ; which is the origin of 
ME. anclowe.) But the mod. E. form answers to OFries. ankel ; Dan. 
and Swed. ankel; Icel. okkla (for onkla) ; Du. enkel; OHG. anekala, 
anekla, enekila, the ankle; mod. G. enkel, [On the other hand, the 
AS. ancleow answers to OFries. ankle/, Du. enklaauw. The Dii. klaasiw 
means ‘ claw,' and the AS. eleow seems to point to the same word, 
but these endings are probably mere adaptations in the respective 
languages, to give the words a more obvious etymology.] p. The 
word is clearly a diminutive, formed with suffix -el from a stem ank-. 
Indeed, the OHG. has the shorter form aneha, meaning leg, ankle. 
The root is the same as that of Skt. ahguli-s, a finger, ahga-m, a limb. 
Der. ankle-joint, ankl-et (oniament for the ankle). 

ANNA; sec Ana. 

ANNALS, a relation of events year by year. (F*.— I..) In Shak. 
Cor. v. 6. 1 14. Grafton speaks of ‘ short notes in mancr of annalts ; ' 
Ep. to SirW. Cecil. - F*. annales, s. pi. fem. ‘ aiinalcs, annual chronicles ;' 
Cot. — L. anmiles, pi. adj. ; for librl annales, yearly books or chronicles ; 
from nom. sing, ann-alis, yearly. — L. annus, a year. Prob. allied to 
Goth. a/An, n., a year; Brugm. ii. § 66. Perhaps from ^AT, to 
move on ; cf. Skt. at, to go, wander. Der. annal-ist. 

ANNATES, first-fruits paid to the jiope. (F.— L.) ‘These 
cardinals . . have the Annat of Benefices to support their greatness;’ 
Howell, Famil. I.elters, 1678, vol. i. let. 38 (Sept., 1621 ). — F. annate, 

* the first-fruits of a lienefice ; the profit of a whole year after the re- 
move, or death, of the incumbent;' Cot. — Late L. anniita; Due. — L. 
annus, a vear. 

ANNlilAL, to temper by heat. ( (i) E. ; (2) F*. - L.) Two distinct 
words seem to have been confu.sed. 1. The word was originally' 
ajiplied to metals, in which case it was English, and denoted rather 
the fusing of metals than the tempering process by gradual cooling. 
This is the ME. anelen, to inflame, kindle, heat, melt, bum. Gower, 
C. A. iii. 96 (bk. vii. 337), siieaks of a meteoric stone, which the fire 
‘hath aneled [melted] Lich unto slym, which is congeled.’ Wyclif, 
Isa. xvi. 7 has ' auelid tyil * as a tr.'inslation of L. cacti lateris. It also 
means simply ‘to bum’ or ‘inflame.' Thus, in OE. Homilies, ed. 
Morris, i. 219, the word seraphim is explained to mean ‘ biminde other 
ankelend' [lietter siielt anelend] - burning or kindling; and again, at 
. 97, it is mid that the Holy Ghost ‘ onealde eorthlichcn monnan 
eortan ' ^ inflamed earthly men’s hearts. — AS. ondlan , to bum, kindle, 
Grein, ii. 339 ; a compound verb. — AS. on, prefix (answering to mod. 
£. prep, on) ; and dlan, to burn, Grein, i. 55. Cf. Icel. eldr, Swed. 
e/d, Dan. ild, fire ; corresponding to AS. Sled, fire, a derivative of Sian, 
to bum. 3 . But in the fifteenth century, a similar wonl was intro- 
duced from the French, having particular reference to the fixing of 
colours upon glass by means of heat. This is the late ME. anelen, to 
enamel glass. Thus Palsgrave has ‘ I aneel a potte of erthe or suche 
I lyke with a coloure.^V plomme* [The word was also applied to the 
I enamelling of metal, and is perhajis meant in the entry in the Prompt. 
Parv. at p. 21 ; 'Anelyn or enelyn metalle, or other lyke.’J The initial 
a- is either the F'rcnch prefix a- (L. ad), or may have been merely due 
to the influence of the native wonl. — OF. neeler, to enamel ; orig. to 
paint in black upon gold or silver. — Late L. nigellnre, to blacken — 
nigellus, blackish ; dimin. of niger, black. See Diez, s. v. niello. 
^ There is yet a third word not unlike these two, which appears in 
‘unaneled,’ i.e. not having received extreme nnction: Hamlet, i. 5. 77. 
lliis is from AS. onelan, to jint oil upon ; from AS. on, prefix, and 
ele, oil ; see Oil. 

ANNEX, lo fasten or unite to. (F'. — L.) The pp. annexed occurs 
in the Romaunt of the Rose, 481 1. — F'. annexer, ‘ to annex, knit, linke, 
joyii;’ Cot. — I,, annexus, pp. of annectere, to knit or bind to. — L. ad, 
to {> an- before n) ; and nectere, to bind. Der. annex-at-ion. 
ANNlHHiATEito reduce to nothing. (L.) Hall, Edw. TV, an. i. 
has aduihilate ; Bacon, Nat. Hist. sect. 100, has annihilated. Formed 
with suffix -ate, on which see Abbreviate. - L. annthilatus, pp. of 
annihilare, to reduce to nothing. — L.ad, to (>an- before n); and nihil, 
nthihtm, nothing. Der. annihilat-ion. 

ANNIVERSARY, the annual commemoration of an event. (L.) 
F'abyan,an. 1 368-9, speaks of ‘ an annyuersarye yerely to be kept.' The 
pi. anniversaries occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 22. It is properly an 
adjective, and so used by Bp. Hall, On the Obser. of Christ’s Nativity, 
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where he speaks of an ^annivenary memorial/ --L. anniuutdrius, 
returning yearly. -• L. for anao~, from annySf a year ; and utritrtt 

to turn, pp. werius. See Annals and Verse. 

AirETOTATE, to make notes upon. (L.) Richardson remarks that 
the verb is very rare ; Foxe uses annotations in his Life of Tyndal, in 
Tyndal's Works (1573), fol.Bi, last line. Formed with the suffix -a/«, 
on which see Abbrei^te.»L. annotatus, pp. of annotart^ to make 
notes.— L. at/, to (> an- before n) ; and notare^ to mark, from no/a, a 
mark. See Note. Der. anno/a/-or, annotat-ion, 

ANNOXTNCN, to make known to. (F. — L.) In Cotgrave. Milton 
has announc't, P. K. iv. 504. [Chaucer has annuneiat, C. T. 14031 
(B 3205) ; but this is directly from L. pp. annuneiatus.'] — F. annoneer, 
*to announce;* Cot.— L. anntinciarv, annun/iVirr, to announce; pp. 
anntfn/ia/Ms.— L. ad (> an- before n) ; and nuntiars, to report, give a 
message, from nuntius, a messenger. See Nunoio. Der. announce- 
ment ; and, directly from L., annunciate ; also annunciat-ion. 

ANNOY, to hurt, vex, trouble. (F.— L.) ME. anoiVn, anuiVn (with 
one n, correctly), to vex, trouble. See King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 
11 . 876, 1287, 4158 ; llavelok, 1735 ; Chaucer (Glossary). [The sb. 
anof, anqy was also in very common use ; see Romaunt of the Rose, 
4404 ; Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 267, See. ; but is now obsolete, and its 
place to some extent supplied by annoyance and the F. cnniit.]— OF. 
onoieTf anniery to annoy, trouble ; from the OF. sb. anoi, anui (mod. 
F. ennut)y annoyance, vexation, chagrin ; cognate with mod. Prov. «nodi, 
Span, enojoy O Venetian inod/o.— 1 .. in odid, lit. in hatred, which was 
used in the phrase in odio hnhuiy lit. I had in hatred, i. e. I was sick 
and tired of, occurring in the Glosses of Cassel ,temp. Charles the Great ; 
sec Brachet and Dies. Other phrases were L. t» odio esse and in odio 
uenircy both meaning to incur hatred, and used by Cicero ; see Att. ii. 
21.2. Odio is the abl. of odium, hatred. Sec the account in Dicz. 
See Odium and Noisome. Der. annt^-ance (Chaucer) ; from OF. 
anoiance, a derivative of vb. antner. 

ANNUAL, yearly. (F.<-L.) ME. annurZ, an anniversary mass 
for the dead, is a sjiecial use of the word ; see P. Plowman’s Crede, 
1 . 414; Chancer, C. T., G 1012, on which see my note, or that to 
Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer, C. T. 16480. — F. annuel, annual, yearly; Cot. 
— L. annuu/is, yearly : formed with suffix -alis from stem aMA»-. — L. 
annus, a year. Sec Annal. ^ It will be observed that the s[)clling 
was changed from annuel to annual to bring it nearer to the Latin ; 
but the word really came to us through French. Dor. annual-ly. 
From the same source : annu-i-ty, ME. aMitui/M, Hoccleve, de Rcgim. 
Princ. 821, from AF. annuity (unknoy/n in OF. ; but see Year-books 
of Edw. 1 , 1304-5, p. 179) ; and the more modem annu-it-ant. 

ANNUIj, to nullify, abolish. (F. — L.) The pp. anulled occurs 
in T. Usk, Test, of Love, iii. 2. 81.— AF. annuller, Stat. Realm, i. 
367 (1361) ; OF. anuller, MF. annuller, given by Cotgrave.- L. an- j 
nullare, to annul. —L. ad {>an- before n); and L. nullus, none, a 
contraction from ne ullus, not any. See Null. Der. annul-ment. \ 

ANNULAB, like a ring. (L.) Ray, On the Creation, p. a, has 
both annular and annulary (R.) — L. annularis, like a ring ; formed 
with suffix -aris from stem annul- (for annulo-). — L. annulus, a ring ; 
earlier form nnulus, dimin. of anus, a rounding, a circular form, on 
iron ring (I.ewis). Cf. OIrish anne, a little ring; Stokes-Fick, p. 16. 
Also Skt. akna-s, bent; atlch, to bend. From the same source (L. 
annulus') we have annul-at-ed, an nul-ef , annul-ose. 

ANNUNCIATION, ANNUNCIATE ; see Announce. 

ANODYNE, a drug to allay pain. (L.— Gk.) Used by Bp. 
Taylor, Epistle Dedicatory to Serm. to the Irish Pari., 1661 (R.) 
Also in Pope, Moral Essays, ii. iii. Cotgrave gives *remedes ano- 
dins, medicines which, by procuring sleep, take from a patient all 
sence of pain.* But the spelling an^yne is Latin. — Late L. anodynus, 
a drug relieving pain ; Ducange. — Gk. Aywbwos, adj. free from pain ; 
whence <papitaKa» dvwSvvoy, a drug to relieve pain. — Gk. dy-, nega- 
tive prefix ; and dSvvtj, pain. Curtins, i. 300, refers d8vi^ to the verb 
i 8 -ety, to eat, as if it were ' a gnawing ;’ rightly. See Eat. 

ANOINT, to smear with ointment. (F.— L.) Wyclif has anoyn- 
tidist, Acts, iv. 27, from ME. verb anointen or anoynten; see Prompt. 
Parv. p. 1 2. Chaucer has anoint as a past participle, Frol. 199. It 
is clear that anoint was orig. a post-participial form, but was after- 
wards lengthened into anointed, thus suggesting the infin. anointen. 
Both forms, anoynt and anaynted, occur in the WycliflTitc Bible, Gen. 1 . 
3 ; Numb. vi. 15. All the forms are also written with initial e, viz. 
enoint, enointed, enoin/m.— OF. enoint, anointed, pp. of enoindre,to 
anoint. — OF. en- (L. in-, upon, on) ; and oindre, to smear, anoint, from 
L. smfere, to smear, pp. unctus. Set Ointment, Unction. 

AN OMALY, deviation from rule. (Gk.) Used by Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 15. § 5. Cotgrave’s French Diet, gives only the 
adj. anomaly inequal ; so that the sb. was taken from L. anomalia, or 
directly from the Gk. — Gk. dywfmkui, irregularity, unevenness.— 
Gk. ds^iAoKot, uneven.— Gk. dv-, negative prefix, and 6 iia\ 6 t, even. 
The Gk. dyuiKds is formed with suffix -oK- from d/t-, base of dfsds. 
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one and the same, joint, common ; closely related to £. same. See 
Same. Der. anomal-ous. 

ANON, immediately. (E.) In early use. ME. anon, anoon, wan, 
anan, Rob. of Glouc. has anon, p. 6; 1 . 134. The earliest ME. forms 
are anon, Ancien Riwle, p. 14; anan, Ormulum, 325. The a is con- 
vertible with o in either syllable ; but in the latter syllable the vowel 
was Zong.— AS. on an, lit. in one moment (answering to MHG. in 
an), but in AS. generally signifying ‘ once for all ; ’ see examples in 
Grein, i. 31, sect. 8. — AS. on (mod. E. on), often used with the sense 
of * in ;’ and AS. an, old form of ‘ one.’ Sec On and One. 
ANONYMOUS, nameless. (Gk.) In Phillips’ Diet. (1658). 
Formed directly from Gk., by substituting -ous for Gk. suffix -os, just 
as it is often substituted for the L. suffix -»s. — Gk. dvowv/ios, name- 
less.— Gk. dv-, neg. prefix; and ovoim, Atolic ovvita, a name. See 
OnomatoiKSia. Der. anonymous-ly. 

ANOTHER, i.e. one another. (E.) Merely the words an and 
other W'ritten together. In Mid. ling, they were written apart^ 

* Hauelok thouthe al an other,* Havelok thought quite another thing ; 
Havelok, 13 95. See An and Other. 

ANSERINE, goose-like. (L.) Not in early use; first in 1839 
(N. E.D.).— L. anserinus, belonging to a goose. — L. anser, a goose, 
cognate with E. goose. See Qooae. 

ANSWER, to reply to. (E.) The verb is from the sb. The lit. 
sense is * to make a (sworn) reply in opposition to,’ orig. used, no 
doubt, in trials by law. ME. andswerien, Layamon, ii. 518. AS. and- 
swarian, andnverian, to reply to ; from andswaru, sb., a reply. — AS. 
and-, in opposition to, cognate with CJk. dvri (see Anti-) ; and swar-, 
base of sweriany to swear ; see Swear. Der. answer-able, answer- 
abl-y. ^ I'he prefix ant- in G. antworten, to answer, is eognate with 
the AS. prefix and- in the E. word. 

ANT, a small insect ; the emmet. (K) Ant is a contraction from 
AS. amette (L, formica), an emmet; Ailf. Gloss., Nomina Insecto- 
rum ; so that ant and emmet arc doublets. The form amette became, 
by the ordinary phonetic changes in English, amette, amte, ante, ant ; 
of these amte occurs in Wyclif, Prov. vi. 6. ^ Examples of the 

change of m to n before t occur in Hants as a shortened form of 
Hamptonshire (see Matzner, Engl. Gram. i. 1 23) ; also in £. aunt from 
L. amita. See Emmet. Der. ant-hill, -eater. 

ANTAGONIST, an opponent. (Late L. — Gk.) Ben Jonson 
has antagymhtie. Magnetic Lady, iii. 4 (Compass, 10th sjxiech); 
Milton has antagonist, P. L. ii. 509. — Late L. antagonista (or directly 
from the Gk.).— Gk. dvraywiariis, an adversary, opponent. — Gk. 
dvraywliofuu, I struggle against. — Gk. dvr-, for dvrt, against ; and 
dywviioitai, I struggle, from dyevv, a struggle. See Agony. Der. 
antagonist-ic, antagonist-ic-al-ly ; also antagonism, from Gk. avToyw- 
vtopa, a str aggle with another. 

ANTARC^C, southern ; opposite to the arctic. (F. — L. — Gk.) 
Marlowe, Faustus, i. 3. 3 ; Milton, P. L. ix. 79. ME. antartik. 
Chancer, Astrolabe, ii. 25. 7.— OF. antartique ; Cotgrave has *Antar- 
iique, the circle in the sjihere called the South, or Antartick pole.’ — L. 
antarcticus, southern.— Gk. dvrapiermos, southern. — Gk. dvr- for dsrri, 
ag ainst; a nd dpiennos, arctic, northern. Sec Arotio. 

ANTE-, prefix, before. (L.) Occurs in words taken from Latin, 
e.g. ante-cedent, ante-date, ante-diluvian, &c. — L. ante, before; of 
which an older form seems to have been anti, as in anti-cipare; Brugm. 
i. S 84. T he prefix anti- is cognate ; see Anti-, prefix. 
ANTECEDENT, going before. (L.) Used by Sir T. More, 
Works, p. II 1 5, last line. Used as a (Latin) logical term by T. Usk, 
Test, of Love, ii. 5. 12.— L. antecedentem, acc. case of antecedens, going 
before. — L. ante, before ; and cidens, going, pres, pt . of cedere, to go ; 
see Cede. Der. antecedent-ly ; also antecedence (with F. suffix -ence). 
And see Ancestor. 

ANTEDATE, to date before. (L.) Used by Massinger in the 
sense of ‘anticipate;’ Duke of Milan, i. 3 (Sforza, speech 9). Formed 
by prefixing L. ante, before, to date, q. v. 

ANTEDILUVIAN, before the flood. (L.) Used by Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. Errors, bk. vii. c. 3. $ a. A coined word ; from L. ante, 
befo re, an d diluui-um, a deluge ; with adj. suffix -an. See Deluge. 
ANTELOPE, a deer-like quadruped. (F. — L. — Gk.) In Spenser, 
F.Q. i. 6. 36. PI. antelopis, Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 6, 1 . i.— OF. 
antelop (G odefroy ; Hatzfcld) . — Late L. antalopus. — Late G k. d» 0 d\ow-, 
stem of dv0dAiw^ (gen. dv0dAoiros), used by Eustathius (ffor. circa 330), 
Hexaem., p. 36 (Webster’s Diet.). The * antelope ’ was orig. a fabulous 
and nondescript animal ; so that the orig. meaning of dvOdKaep is not 
known ; neither do we know whence Eustathius took it. See N. E. D. 
^ Mod. F. antilope (from £.); AF. antelope (1415), Riley, Mem. of 
London, p. 613. 

ANTjElNNAB, the feelers of insects. (L.) Modern and scientific; 
see N. E. D. Borrowed from L. antenna, pi. of antenna, properly ‘the 
yar d of a sail.* Remoter origin uncertain. 
ANTEPENULTIMA, the last syllable but two. (L.) Used 
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in prosody; sometimes shortened to anupenult.^L. antepenultima, 
also anlepamultima, fern. adj. (with syllaba understood), the last 
syllable but two. * L. an/e, before ; and patnultimay fern, adj., the last 
syllable but one: from pome, almost, and ultima^ fern, of ultimus^ 
last. See Ultimate. Der. anttpenultim-aie. 

ANTEBIOB, before, more in front. (L.) .Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. iii. c. 15. $ 3, has aa/triour {better antgrior) ; Cotgrave has 
anierior, s.v. Anterieur. The word is borrowed directly from L. 
anterior, more in front, compar. adj. from ante, before. See Ante-. 
ANTHUM, a musical composition, sung responsively. (T..— Gk.) 
Tn very early use. ME. aniem, antym ; cf. ‘ antym, antiphona ; ' 
Prompt. Parv. p. 12. Chaucer ha.s antem, C.T., B 1850. Antem is 
a contraction from an older form antefn ; * biginneth thesne ante/ne* — 
begin this anthem, Ancren Kiwlc, ;i. 34. AS. ante/n, an anthem ; 
AS. tr. of Beda, Eccl. Hist. i. 25, ed. .Smith ; spelt ontemn, ed. Miller. 
This AS. antefn is a mere reduction from the Jjitin.^Late L. anti- 
phona, an anthem ; see Ducange. This form arose from considering 
the Gk. neut. pi. to In* a fem. sing. — Gk. avTi<po»fa, pi. of dyTitpuruv, 
an anthem ; properly neut. of aclj. avri^vot, sounding in respon^ 
to. Aristotle has dvritfnovov, ‘ an accord in the octave so that dvri- 
rpaam meant * musical accords.' [Thus there is no need for the asser- 
tion that the anthem wa.s named from its being sung by choristers 
alternately, half the choir on one side responding to the half on the 
other side.] — Gk. dvW, over against ; and voice. Anthem is a 

doublet of antiphon, q.v. 

ANTHiEB, the jiart of the stamen of a flower which contains the 
pollen. (F. — L. — Gk.) Phillips (170/1) has: Mff/kfra,the yellow seeds 
in the middle of a rose.’ — M F. anthere, * the yellow tuft in the middle of 
a rose;' Col. Adapted from L.nn/Af'rn, a medicine composed of flowers 
(Lewis). Borrowed from Gk. dvOijpd, fem. of ttv 0 qpu«, adj. flowery, 
blooming. -• Gk. dvOtiv, to bloom ; irOoi, a y<iung bud or sprout. The 
Gk. dv 9 ot is cognate with Skt. andhas, n., herb, sacrilicial food. See 
Prellwitz. 

ANTHOIiOGY, a collection of choice poems. (Gk.) Several 
Gk. collections of ]ioems were so called ; hence the extension of the 
name. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. 9. S 2, refers to ‘the 
Greek Anthology.* mm (}k.dv0o\oyta, a. flower-gathering, a collection of 
choice poems. — Gk. adj. flower-gathering. — CJk, dvflo-, for 

drfios, a flower ; and Xeyay, to collect. See Anther and Iiegend. 
AIVTHBACITE, a kind of hard coal. (Gk.) Modem ; first in 
1812. Suggested by Gk. dvOpanirrir, .adj. resembling coals; formed 
with suffix >iri;r, expressing resemblance, from dvOpan-, stem of Gk. 
&v9pai, coal, charcoal, also a carbuncle, precious stone. Cf. L. anthra- 
eiiis, a kind of carbuncle, Pliny, bk. xxxvii. c. 7 (see Holland’s 
tra nslat ion). 

ANTHBOPOIjOGir, the natural history of man. (Gk.) * An- 
thropology, a siieaking or discoursing of men Blount's Gloss.— Gk. 
wSpanro-j for avOpomos, a man ; and -\oyia, a discourse, from Xiy-tiv, 
to speak. Der. (from antkropo-), anthropo-id, from Gk. «tS-os, form ; 
anthropo-mnrp^ic, from Gk. ftof^’-ti, form. And see below. 

ANTHBOPOPHAGI, cannibals. (L.-Gk.) UsedbyShak. 
0 th. i. 3. 144. Lit. ‘ men-e.aters.’ A I-atiniscd iiluial of Gk. dvOpw- 
nofpdyor, adj. man-eating. — Gk. dv9ponro-’s, a man ; and to eat. 

The form opOpuvos is of doubtful origin ; tpayetr is from ^BHAG, 
to distribute (as a portion) ; cf. Skt. bhahth, to eat, devour. Brugm. 
i. $ 183. Der. anihropophag-y. 

ANTI-, ANT-, prefix, against. (Gk.) Occurs in words taken from 
Gk., as antidote, antipathy, &e. In anticipate, the prefix is for the 
L. ante. In ant-agonist, ant-arctie, it is shortened to an/-. — Gk. dvrt, 
against, over agiiinst.+^kt. anti, over against ; a Vedic form and 
perhaps allied to Skt. anla-s, end, boundary, also proximity, cognate 
with E. end, q.v. ^ This Gk. prefix is cognate with the A.S. atid-, 
appearing in mod. l!l. along and answer, q.v. Also with Goth, and--, 
and with G. ant-, as seen in antworten, to answer. 

ANTIC, fanciful, odd ; as sb., a trick. (Ital, — L.) Orig. an ad- 
jective, and used with the sense of ‘grotesque.’ 1 lall,HcnryVIII,an. 12. 

1 1 a, has: ‘a fountayne . . ingrayled with antiche woorkes.’ Floriohas: 

* Grottesea, a kinde of rugged vn polished painters worke, antiche workc.’ 
Cotgrave gives, s.v. Antique, ‘taill^ k antiques, cut with anticks, or 
with antieh-works ; but this usage is from ItalLiii.-lt.'il. antico, ‘ an- 
cient, anticke, old ; * Florio. — L. anilquns, old. iiee Antique (wliidi 
is theF. form). 

ANTICH^ST, the great opponent of Christ. (L. - Gk.) L.Aa- 
tiehristus. — Gk. durixinoTos ; 1 John, ii. 1 8. From Gk. dvri, against ; 
an d yp/q -ror, C hri.st. Sec Anti- and Christ. Der. antichrist-ian. 
ANTICIPATE, to take before the time, fore.sta]l. (L.) Used by 
Hall, Henry VI, an. 38. $ 4; Shak. 0 th. ii. i. 76. Formed with suffix 
-ate (on which see Abbreviate), from 1.. antieipSre, to take before- 
hand, prevent ; pp. antieipdtus. — L. anti -, old form of ante, beforehand ; 
and ea/srr, to take. See Ante- and Capable. Der. anticipat-ion, 
miHdpat-wy. 


A'MTTflT.T'Wr AX, the opposite of a climax. (Gk.) Compounded 
of Anti-, against ; and Climax. 

ANTIDOTE, a medicine given as a remedy. (F. — L. — Gk.) Used 
by Shak. Macb. v. 3. 43. - F. antidote, m., given by Cotgrave. - L. an- 
tidotum, neut. (and antidotus, fem.), an antidote, remedy. — Gk. derl- 
SoTos, adj. given as a remedy ; whence, as sb., dvrfSorov, neut., an anti- 
dote, and dvriSoros, fem., the same (Liddell and Scott). — Gk. dvrt, 
.against ; and SorJs, given, from weak grade So- allied to SiSwfu, 1 give; 
with suffix -T OT. Se e Anti- and Dose. Der. antidot-al, antidot-ie-al. 
ANTIhlONF, the name of a metal. (Late L. — Arab.) In Sir T. 
Herbert’s 'J’ravels, ed. 1665, p. 317; first known in 1477 (N. E. D.). 
Englished from Late L. antimdnium (iith cent.) ; Ducange. Origin 
uncertain ; but Devic traces it to Arab, ithmid, uthmud, ‘a stone from 
which antimony is ]>rcpared;’ Rich. Diet., p. 21, col. 1. Der. anti- 
mon-i al. 

ANTINOMIAN, one who denies the obligation of moral law. 

I (Gk.) Tilloison, vol. ii. scr. 30, speaks of * the Antinomian doctrine.' 
Milton, Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, b. ii. c. 3, uses the sb. 
antinomie. The suffix -an is adjectival, from L. -anus. The word is 
from Gk. dvrivofua, an ambiguity in the law, explained as if from Gk. 
dvri, against, and v6/ios, law, which is from the verb vi/ietv, to deal 
out, also to pasture. See Anti- and Nomad. 

ANTIPATHY, a feeling against another. (L. — Gk.) Used by 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. sect. 479. Fuller has antipathetical. Worthies of 
Lincolnshire, blither, from F. antipathic, exjdaiiied as ‘ antipathy ' by 
Cotgrave; or directly from L. antipafhia (I’liny). — Gk. di'riiniffcia, 
an antipathy, lit. *a suffering against.’ — Gk. dvri, against; aud ira$- 
fiv, to suffer. See Anti- and Pathos. Der. antipath-et-ic, antipath- 
et-ie-al. 

ANTIPHON, an anthem. (L. — Gk.) Milton has the pi. ari/i- 
phonies, Arcopngitica, cd. Hales, p. 12. The book containing the 
antiphons was called an antiphoner, a word used by Ciiaucer, C. T., 
B 1709. — I.ate 1 .. antiphona, representing a fem. sing, instead of a neut. 
])lural. — Gk. avritltuva, pi. of dvriipaivov , an anthem ; properly neut. of 
adj. dvritpawos, sounding in response to ; hut Aristotle used dvritpaivov 
to mean ‘an accord in the octave,’ whence the sense of concord.— 
Gk, dyri, contrary, over against (see Anti-) ; and <puyri, voice, allied 
to 017/u, I speak, say. See Phonetic. Antiphon is a doublet of 
anthem, q. v. 

ANTIPHBASIS, the use of words in a sense opposed to their 
meaning. (L. — Gk.) Jn ruttenham, Ii^ng.Poi'sie, bk.iii.c. 18 ; p.201, 
side&ote,ed. Arbcr. — Late T.. antiphrasis. — G k. dvritppaois, lit. a contra- 
diction ; also the use of words in a sense ojiposed to their literal 
meaning. —Gk. cxjircss by negation (in sarcasm). — Gk. 

dvTi, against, contrary; and <ppd^ttv, to speak. Sec Anti- and 
Phrase. Der. antipkras-t-ic-al. 

ANTIPODES, men whose feet are ojiposilc to ours. (L. — Gk.) 
.Shak. Mid. Nl. Dr. iii. 2. 53 ; Holland’s tr. of riiiiy, b. ii. c. 65. Also 
in Trevisa, tr. of Iligden, li. 203. — L. antipodes; a borrowed word.— 
Gk. dyrinodfs, pi., men with feet op])ositc to us ; from Horn. sing. 
dvrtvnvF. — Gk. dvri, n]>j)osite to, against; and iroiis, a foot, cognate 
with K.foot. Sec Anti- and Foot. Der. aniipod-al. 
ANTIQUE, old. yF'. — L.) .Shak. has ‘ the an/iyi/e world ;’ As 
You Like It, ii. 3. 37. — F. antique; Cot. — Lat. antijuus, old; also 
written an/in/s, and formed with suffix -cus from anti, old form of ante, 
before, just as L. posticus, behind, is formed from post, after. Brugm. 
ii, § 86. See Ante-. Der, anliqu-it-y ^Hamlet, i v. 5. 1 04), antiqn-nte, 
antiqu-ai-ed, ant'qu-ar-y, antiqu-ar-i-an, antiqu-ar-i-an-ism. ^ Antique 
is a doublet of antic, which follows the Italian siiclling. Sec Antic. 
ANTISEPTIC, counteracting putrefaction. (Gk.) Modem. 
F'ormed from Gk. dvri, against ; and oqnriK-ds, jjulrcfying, from 
aqvT-ds, decayed, rotten, verbal adj. from aqireiv, to make rotten. 
ANTISTBOFHE, a kind of chon'll song. (L. — Gk.) In Milton, 
Iiitrod. to .Samson. — L. antistrophe. ^Gk. dirriaTpoipq, a return of a 
chorus, answering to a preceding arpopff, or strophe. ^(\k. dvri, over 
.against; and arpoqtq, a verse or stanza, lit. ‘a turning,’ from the 
movement ofthc chorus ; from the verb arpiptiv, to turn. See Anti- 
and Strophe. 

ANTITHESIS, a contrast, opposition. (Gk.) Used by Bp. 
Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery, bk.i.pt.ii.s. 1 (K.) — Gk. dvriBeais, 
an op])osition, a selling opposite. — Gk. dyri, over against ; and 0iais, 
a setting, placing, from 0t-, weak grade allied to riOTjiu, I place. See 
Anti- and Thesis. Der. antithet-ic, anlithet-ic-al,antithet-ic-al-ly; 
from Gk. dvriOtruids, .adj. 

ANTITYPE, that which answers to the type. (Gk.) Bp. Taylor, 
Of the Real Presence, s. 12. § 28, speaks of ‘type and antitype: The 
word is due to the occurrence of the Gk. dvrirmtov (A. V. ‘figure’) 
in 1 Pet. iii. 21, and the pi. ovrirvira (A. V. * figures’; in Heb. ix. 24. 
This sb. dvTiTvifov is the neut. of adj. dyriTwos, formed according to 
a model, responding as an impression to a blow given to a stamp. — 
Gk. dvri, over against; and tuvos, a blow, also a stamp, pattern. 
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type, allied to ti^ittcik, to strike. See Anti- and Type. Der. 
antityp-ic-al. 

ANTLEB, the branch of a stag s horn. (F. — L.) Like most terms 
of the chase, this is of F. origin. The oldest £. form is nuntelere, occur- 
ring in Twety’s treatise on Hunting, pr. in Reliqui® Antiquic, i. 151. 
— OF. antoillier (Diet, de Trevoux), an antler. ■■ Folk-L. acc. 
ocularem (ramum), hianch. placed l®fore thecye; cf. O. augen-sprosse, 
a brow-antler (lit. eye-sprout). »L. ait/£, before ; and oculus, the eye. 
See Hatzfeld, s. v. andoutllier (the mod. F. form) ; and see Romania, 

the lower orifice of the bowels. (L.) In Phillips’ Diet. 
(1706). borrowed from L. anus. 

ANVTLi, on iron block on which smiths hammer their work into 
shape. (C.) Anvil is for anvild or anvill, a final d (for /) having 
dropped off. We find anvelde in Palsgrave (1530). In Wright’s 
VocabuLiries, i. 180, is the entry ^anjeld^ incus.* In Chaucer’s Itouk 
of the Duchess, 1165, we find — AS. anfilte^ explained by L. 

i«c«s, ^.If. Glos., Voc. 141. 23; OMerc. Corpus Gloss. 107a 

(Sweet). — AS. OM-, prefix, often written an-, answering to mod. E. on; 
and (probably) *Jieltan (see below), causal of ^ftaltan^ to infix, redu- 
plicating verb cognate with OIIG. *JabMn^ MUG. valzen, to infix, 
inlay, whence G. /ti/z, a groove. ^ Some derive it from on and fealdan, 
to fold ; however, the OHG. annfalz, an anvil, is not derived from 
ana, on, and faldan, to fold, but from ana and the MUG. 
(above), which is allied to L. pellere, to drive. Cf. L. ineas, an anvil, 
from in, on, and chdere, to strike; and note the AS. gloss : *Cudo, 
percutio, anfilte,’ Voc. 217. 5; which authorises the kirm^fieltan 
{fiUan') as postulated above. See Felt. ^ In Napier's glosses, 11. 
67, we find anfealte onsmfdre, showing the l)y-forin anfealt, fern, sb., 
an anvil, with the same gradation as the OllCL anafalz, and strongly 
confirming the above etymology. See Kluge, s.v. Falz; Scliade, 
p. 1.322. 

anxious, distressed, oppressed, much troubled. (L.) In Milton, 
P. L. viii. 185. Sir T. More, Works, p. 197 e, has anxyete. ['I'he sb. 
was perhaps taken from F. anxietif given by Cotgrave, and explained 
by ‘ anxieiie but the adj. must have been taken directly from Latin, 
with the change of -«* into -ous as in other cases, e. g. pious, amphibious, 
AarAaruMs.] — L. anxim, anxious, distressed.— L. angere, to choke, 
strangle. +Gk. dyxttVt to strangle. --^ANG 1 1 , to choke, oppress; 
Rrugm. i. $ 1 78. Dor. anxious-ly, anxious-ness ; also anxi-e-ty, from 
F. anxietf, L. acc. anxietatem. From the same root we have anger, 
anguish, 1.. angina, and even quinsy. 

ANY, indef. pronoun; some one. (K.) An indeterminate deriva- 
tive of one. The ME. forms are numerous, as atnij, <eni, ani, oni, 
eni, &c.; eenig is in OE. ITomilies, i. Jiy. AS. ienig, formed with 
suffix -ig (cf. greedy from AS. grifd-ig) from the numeral an, one. 4 * 
Du. eenig, any ; from een, one. (’f. G. einiger, any one ; from ein, one. 
See One. Der. any-thing, any-wise. 

AOKIST, a name for two of the past tenses of a Greek verb. (Gk.) 
In Phillips (1O5S). — Gk.dopiffTfjy, lit. ‘ indefinite.’ — Gk. d-, neg. prefix; 
and vpi^fiv, to define, limit ; sec Horizon. 

AOBTA, the great artery rising up Irom the left ventricle of the 
heart. (Late L.— Gk.) In Pnrton, Anat. of Melancholy, i. i. 2. .3 ; 
ed. 1827, p. 26. L.ate L. aorta; borrowed directly from Gk. dopnq, 
the aorta. — Gk. utipuv, to raise uji ; pass. dupeaBoi, to rise up. 
Prcllwilz, p. 4. 

APACE, at a great pace. (Hybrid ; E. and F.) Marlow has 'gallop 
apace Edw. II, A. iv. sc. 3, 1 . 12. At an earlier period the word was 
written as two words, a pas, as in Chaucer, C. T., F 388 : * And forth 
she walkelh esily a pas.* [It is also to be remarked that the phrase 
has jiartly changed its meaning. In Chaucer, both here and in other 
passages, it means 'at a foot pace,’ and was originally used of men 
or horses when proceeding at no great speed.] The phrase is com- 
posed of a, for on, i. e. at ; and the ME. pas, mod. E.pace, a word of 
F. origin. Sec A- (2) and Paoe. 

APART, aside. (F.— L.) T. Usk speaks of the 'fyve sondryc wittes, 
eueriche apart to his own doing; ’ Testament of I.ove, iii. 6. ji. The 
jihrase is borrowed from the F. d pari, which Cotgrave gives, and 
explains by ‘ apart, alone, singly.’ — L. ad partem, to the one part or 
side, imart. — 'L.ad, to ; and partem, acc. case of pars, a part. See Part. 

Apartment, a separate room. (F. — Ital. — L.) In Drydcn, 
tr. of Virgil, A\n. ii. 675. — F. apparternent.mmltal, appartamento, a 
sepomtion, Florio ; an apartment, Torriano. — Ital. appartare, to with- 
draw apart, id.; also (formerly) apartare. ^ It&l. a parte, apart. See 
above. 

APATHY, w'ant of feeling. (F.— L.— Gk.) In Holland’s Plutarch, 
p. 62, we have the pi. apathies ; he seems to use it as if it were a new 
word in English. Pope has apathy. Essay on Man, ii. 101. — F. apathie 
(Hatzfeld). — L. apatkJa (Gellius). — Gk. dird^eia, apathy, insensibility. 
-Gk. d-, neg. prefix; and to suffer. Sec Pathos. Der. 

apath-et-ic. 


APE,a kind of monkey. (E.) ME.a/e,KingAli8annder,ed. Weber, 
4344; Ancren Riwle, p. 248. AS. apa, MU. Glos., Nomina Feramm. 
+ Du. aap ; Icel. apt ; Swed. apa ; G. qfe ; Teut. type *apon-, m. 
Prob. borrowed from a non-Teut. source. ^ OKuss. epica (Miklo- 
sich), is borrowed from Teut. Der. ap-ish, ap-ish^ly, ap~ish-ness. 
APEPSIA, lack of digestion. (Gk.) Phillips (1658) bas apepue. 
- Gk.d«^i'o, indigestion. - Gk. d-, neg. prefix ; and xiirretv, to digest, 
allied to Gk. acir-rdr, cooked, and viaaeiv, to cook. See Cook. 
APERIENT, a purgative. (L.) The word signifies, literally, 

* o[)ening.’ Used by Bacon, Nat. Hist. sect. 96 1 . - L. aperient-, stem 
of aperiens, pres. pt. of aperlre, to open. (Perhaps from «/-, old form 
of ab-, away ; and -uer- I.ith. wer- in werti, to move (to or fro) ; 
whence Lith. at-werli, to open. See Biugm. i. § 361.) From same 
source, aperture, L. apertara, from aperlre (pp. apert-us). 

APEX, the summit, toj). (L.) Used by IJcn Jonson, King James’s 
Entertainment; description of a Flamen. — L. apex, summit. Origin 
uncertain. 

APH-jprefix. See Apo-, prefix. 

APH^BEBIS, the taking away of a letter or syllable from the 
beginning of a word. (L. ~ Gk.) In Cotgrave, s. v. A phairese. — Late 
L. a^AccTMts.- Gk. dtpaipeaK, a taking away. — Gk. dpaiptTv, to take 
awa^— Gk. dad, from (> vup- before an aspirate) ; and alpeiv, to take. , 
See Meresy. 

APHEIiION, the point in a planet’s orbit furthest from the sun. 
(Gk.) Scientific. Spelt in Blount’s Gloss. (1681). ('oined 

from Gk. Ap-, for diru from ; and ijKtos, the sun. See Solar. 
APHIS, one of a family of minute and destructive insects. (Gk.?) 
A name due to T^innmus ; with pi. aphides. Of unknown etymology; 
but ]irobably the jd. aphides represents Gk. apfiSets, pi. of Apsibiis, 

' unsparing,’ hence voracious ; from which a sing, aphis was evolved. 
From Gk. d-, n«‘g. prefix ; and peiSo/Mi, 1 spare. 

APHORISM, a definition, brief saying. (F. — Gk.) Aphorisms is 
in Bacon, Adv. of Learning, i. 5. 4 ; spelt aphorismes. Sir T. Elyot, 
C'astel of Hcllli, b. iii. c. 1 ; p. 54. Perhaps mediately, through the 
French. Cf. *Aphorisme, m., apliorisme or generall rule in physick ;’ 
Cot. — Gk. Apopia/tos, a definition, a short pithy sentence. — Gk. apo- 
ptCeu't to define, mark off. — Gk. Anu, from, otf ( >d^- before an aspi- 
rate) ; and opi^siv, to divide, limit ; irom opos, a boundary, ^e 
Horizon. Dor. aphoris-t-ic, aphoris-i-ic-al, aphoris-t-ie-al-ly. 
APIARY, a 2)lace for keeping liees. (L.) Used by Evelyn ; Diary, 
July 13, 1654. Formed, with suffix -y for -iunt, from L. apiarium, a 
place for bees, neut. of apiarius, of or belonging to bees. The masc. 
apiurim means ‘ a keeper of bi:es.’ — L. apis, a l>ee. 

APIECE, in a separate share. (Hybrid ; E. and F.) Often written 
a-piece; Shak. Merry Wives, i. 1, 160. For a piece (two words); 
meaning * for one piece.’ Here a is the indef, article. See Pieoe. 
APO-, prefix, off. (Gk.) Cik. Anu, off, from. Cognate with E. of, 
off. See Of, Off. Der. apo-calypse. See. ; see below. ^ Since 
diru becomes Ap- before an as^iinate, it appears also in aph-aresis, 
aph-(h)elion, and aph-orism. 

APOCALYPSE, a revelation. (L. — Gk.) A name given to the 
last book of the Bible. ME. apoealips, used by Wyclif. — L.apoca/y^i/s, 
Rev. i. I (Vulgate version). — Gk. AnouAXupis, Rev. i. i ; lit. * an un- 
covering.’ — Gk. AnoKa\vnT*tv, to uncover. — Gk. diro, off (cognate with 
E. off) ; and KoXvnrtiv, to cover. Cf. Gk. naKvBri, a hut, cabin, cell, 
cover ; xaXia, a cot. Allied to Calyx and Cell. Der. apocalyp-t-ic, 
apocalyp-t-ic-al. 

j APOCOPE, a cutting off of a letter or syllable at the end of a 
word. (L. — Gk.) In Palsgrave, p. 402, 1 . 1 . A grammatical term ; 
1 .. apocope, borrowed from Gk. AnoKowij, a cutting off. — Gk. diru, off 
I (see Apo-) ; and Kumfiv, to hew, cut. Brugm. i. § 645. 

I APOCRYPHA, certain books of the Old Testament. (Gk.) ' The 
other [bookes] folowynge, which are called apoeripha (because they 
were wont to be readc, not openly and in common, but as it were in 
secrete and ajiarte) are ncy thcr founde in the Hebrue nor in the Chalde ;’ 
Bible, 1539; Pref. to Afiociy'pha. The word means 'things hidden ; ’ 
hence, nnauthentic. — Gk. Anuupupa, things hidden, neut. ^) 1 . of dvu- 
npvpos, hidden. — Gk, Anoupunreiv, to hide away. — Gk. diru, off, away 
(see Apo-) ; and upvnrtiv, to hide. See Crypt. Der. apoeryph-al. 
APOQEE, the point in the moon’s orbit furthest from the earth. 
(F.— L.— Gk.) Scientific. Apoge in Cockeram (1624). F. apogee 
(Cot.).— Late L. apogeeum.^Gk. diruTcuov, neut. of AnAyatos, adj., 
aw^ from e arth.- Gk. diriJ, away; and 7^, earth. 

APOLOG-UE, a fable, story. (F.— L. -Gk.) In Minshen, ed. 
1627. Used by Bp. I'aylor, vol. i. ser. 25. § 9. — F. apologue, m., which 
Cotgrave explains by ' a pretty and significant fable or tale, wherein 
bruit beasts, or dumb things, are famed to speak.’— L. apologum, acc. 
of apologue. — Gk. Avohoyos, a story, fable. — Gk. dad, off ; and hoy-, 
second grade of hiytiv, to speak. See Apo- and Log^o. 

APOLOGY, a defence, excuse. (L. — Gk.) SirT. More, Works, 
p. 932 a, speaks of ' the booke that is called mine apology,* [He 
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probably Englished it from the L. apologia^ used by St. Jerome, rather 
tlian from the (<lc. iuiinediateIy.]-Gk. dvoKoyta, a speech made in 
one’s defence. -Gk. dwo, off (see Apo-) ; and Xcyfo'i to speak ; see 
IiOgic, Der. apolog-ise, apolog-ist ; apolog~tUie (Gk. dvoKoyffrutos, 
fit for a defence’*, npnlogtt-ie-al, apolog-et-ie~al-Iy. AJid see above. 
AFOFHTHEGM,APOTHEG^M,a terse saying. (Gk.) Bacon 
wrote a collection of apophthegms, so entitled. Udall’s tr. of Erasmus* 
Apophthegmes is dated 154a. The word is sometimes shortened to 
apothegm. — Gk. dvu^eyfM, a thing uttered ; also, a terse saying, a^- 
phtbegm. — Gk. dno^iyyofiat, 1 speak out my mind plainly. »Gk. 
And, off, out (see Apo-) ; and tpBiyyoiuu, I cry out, cry aloud, utter. 
From tile same root are di~phthong, nmno-phthong. 
apoplexy, a sudden deprivation of motion by a shock to the 
system. (F. —Late L. — Gk.) Chaucer, in 1 . 2 1 of The Nun’s Priest’s 
1 ale, has the form poplexye ; like his potecarie for apothecary. F. apo- 
plexie (Cot.), i* Late I... apoplexia, also spelt poplexia ; see the latter in 
Dncangc. Gk. diroirXi^fia, stupor, apo|)lexy. — Gk. dvovAi^arffciv, to 
crip^e by a stroke. ■■ Gk. dad, off (see Apo-) ; and vXjiaattv, to strike. 
See Plague. Der. atmplec-t-ic. 

APOSTASY, APOSTACY, a desertion of one’s principles j 
or line of conduct. (K. — 1 .ate L. — Gk.) In rather early use. ME. 
aposiasie, WycUFs Works, ii. 51. — F. apostasie, 'an apostasic;’ Cot. 
i* Late L. apostasia ; Diicange. — Gk. dnoaToata, a later form of dird- 
oraoir, a defection, revolt, lit. 'a standing away from.’ — Gk.dird, off, 
from (see Apo-) ; and araaif, a .standing, from ara-, base allied to 
iarrifu. I place, set. See Statioa. And see below. 

APOSTATE, one who renounces his belief. (F. — Late L. — Gk.) 
The sii. apostate occurs in the Ayciiliite of Inwyt, p. 19, and is often 
spelt apostala (the Late L. form), as in P. ]*lowman, B. i. 104, and 
indeed very much later, viz. in Massinger’s "Virgin Martyr, A. iv. 
sc. 3. 1 . 6i. — OF. apostate, later apnstat, as given by Cotgrave, and 
explained 'an apostata.’ — Late L. apostata (al.so a common form in 
English). — Gk. diroordTiys, a deserter, apostate. — Gk. dird ; and ara-, 
base allied to ianjv, I placed myself, lannu, I place, set ; see above. 
Der. apns/af-ise. ^ The L. form apostata iiceurs even in AS. 

AFOSTEME, an abscess ; now Ixnposthume, q.v. 
APOSTLE, one sent to preach the gosiiel ; especially applied to 
the earliest disciples of Christ. (L.— Gk.) Wyelif has apostle, Rom. 
i. I. The initial a was often dropped in Ml< 3 .,as in pos/e/«.<(,P. Plowman, 

B. vi. 151. 'J'hc earlier writers use apostel, as in OE. Homilies, 
i. 117. The AS. form was apostol. Matt. x. 2. — L. q^o$/o/us.— Gk. 
dffuirroXot, an apostle ; Matt. x. 2, &c. Lit. 'one who is sent away.’ 
— Gk. droorcXXciv, to send away.— Gk. dird (see Ai>o-) ; and ariK~ 
Xciv, to send. Sec Stole. Der. apostle-ship ; also apostol-ic, apostol- 
ie-al, apo stol- ic-al-ly, aposlol-ate ; Irom L. apostolus. 

APOSTROPHE, a mark showing that a word is contracted ; 
also an address to the dead or absent. (L.— Gk.) Ben Jnnson, Engl. 
Gram. b. ii. c. i , calls the mark an apostrophus ; Shak. apostropha, 
L. L. L. iv. 2. 123. These are Latinised forms; the usual L. form 
is apostrophe. I’alsgrave has: ‘ the fygure called Apostrophe ; ’ p. xix. 
1 . 2. — Gk. airoaTpofpri, a turning away ; dirdirrpo^os, the mark called 
an apostrophe; [from which the mod. E. form should have been 
apostroph.'] ^Avoarpwp^ also signifies a figure in rhetoric, in which 
the orator turns away from the rest to address one only, or from all 
present to address the absent.- Gk. dvd, away (see Apo-) ; and 
arpeiftetv, to turn. .See Strophe. Der. apostroph-ise. 
APOTHECARY, a seller of drugs. (K. -I.ate I..— Gk.) Lit. 

‘ the keeper of a store-house or repository.' M E. apothecarie, Chaucer, 

C. T., Prol. 425 ; sometimes shortened to pothecarie or potecarie, id., 
C 852. — OF. a/io/eeairr. — Ijite L apothecarius, apotrearius ; Wright's 
Vocabularies, i. 129.— L. apotheea, a storehouse. — Gk. AvoO^ktj, a 
storehouse, in which anything is laid up or put away. — Gk. dad, away 
(see Apo-) ; and ri-9ri-ni, I place, put. {jec Theeie. 

APOT HE GM. See Aitophthegm. 

APOTHEOSIS, deification. (L. — Gk.) Quotations (without re- 
ferences) from South and Garth occur in 'f odd’s Johnson. Bacon has 
it, Adv. of Learning, i. vii. 1. — L.fl/o^/iefWs. — Gk. dwoOfoiais, deifica- 
tion.— Gk. dirodfoot, 1 deify; lit. 'set aside as a god.’— Gk. dad (see 
Apo-) ; and $fot, a god. See Theism. 

APPAL, to terrify, dismay. (F. — L.) The present sense is modem. 
The ME. appallen meant * to become jjalc,’ or ' to make pale ’ or 
' feeble.’ Thus Palsgrave has : * J appale ones colour, Je appalis ; * 
and ' I appalle, as drinke dothe or wync, whan it leseth his colour 
or ale whan it hath stande longe, le appalys* Chaucer has appalled, 
made pale, C. T., F 365 (10679). Gower has ‘ myn appalleth,' 
my head becomes pale, C. A. ii. 107; bk. iv. 3160.— OF. apallir, 
apalir, appalir, to wax pale ; also, to make pale (Cot.). — OF. a-, prefix ; 

a(f,to: and pallidtis, pale. .SeeFale(2),Pall(2). I 
AFFAJn^AGE, APAHAGE, provision for a dependent ; esp. 
used of lands Bet apart as a provision for younger sons. (F.— L) A 
French law tenn. Cotgrave gives ‘ Appanage, Appennage, the portion 


ofa younger brother in France ; the lands, dukedomes, counties, or 
countries assigned by the king unto his younger sons, or brethren, for 
their entertainment ; also, any portion of land or money delivered 
unto a sonne, daughter, or kinsman, in lieu of his future right of 
succession to the v^ole, which he renounces upon the rcoeit thereof ; 
or, the lands and lordships given by a father unto his younger sonne, 
and to his heires for ever, a child’s part.' [Mod. F. apanage, which 
in feudal law meant any pension or alimentation ; Cachet. The 
I.atc L. forms apdnagium, appandgium are merely Latinised from the 
French.] fl. Formed with F. suffix -age (L. -dlieum), from OF. 
apaner, to nourish, liL to supply with bread, written apdndre in Late 
L. ; 1 )uca|^e. — I.- ap- (for ad) , to, for ; and pan-is, bread. See Pantry. 
AFFARA.TITS, preparation, provision, gear. (L.) Used by Hale, 
Origin of Mankind, p. 366. Borrowed from h. apparatus, prepara- 
tion; cf. apparatus, pp. of apparare, to prepare for.— L. ad, to, for 
(>flA- before f ) ; and parure, to make ready. See Prepare. 
APPAREL, to clothe, dress. (F.-L.) The ME. aparailen, to 
make ready, occurs in An Old Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 26. 
[The sb. is ME. apparel, appareil; Wyelif, i Macc. ix. 35, 52 ; 2 Macc. 
xii. 14. -OF. aparail, apareil, apparel, dress.]- OF. aparailler, to 
dress, to apparel. - OF. a, prefix (L. ad) ; and pareiller, parailler, to 
assort, to put like things together with like, to arrange, from pared, 
parail, like, similar ; mod. F. pareil. p. The adj. pared is from 
Late L. pariculum, acc. of pariculus, like, similar, found in old 
medieval documents : 'hoc sunt pariculas cosas,’ Ixix Salica; 
Brachet.— T.. pari-, stem of pnr, equal; with suffixes -ru- and -I0-, 
both diminutive. See Par, Pair, Peer. Her. apparel, sh. 
APPARENT, APPARITION ; see Appear. 

APPEAL, to call upon, have recourse to. (F. — 1 «) ME. appelen, 
apelen. Gower, C. A. iii. J92, has appele as a verb, and appeel as a 
sb. (bk. vii. 3171, 3175). The sb. apel, appeal, occurs in Rob. of 
j Glouc., p. 473, 1 . 9705.— OF. apeler, to invoke, call upon, accuse; 
spelt with one p Iiecause the jirefix was a, the OF. form of L. ac/. — L. 

I appelldre, to address, call upon ; also spelt adpelldre ; a secondary 
I form from appellere, adpellere, to drive to, bring to, incline towards. 

1 — JL ad, to; and pellere, to drive. See Impel. Der. appeal, sb., 
appeal-able; appell-ant, MF. appell-ant, \>Tes. pt. of appeller ; and 
(from L. appelldre), appell-ate, appell-at-ion, appell-at-ive. 

APPEAR, to become visible, come forth visibly. (F. — L.) ME. 
apperen, aperen ; spelt appiere, P. Plowman, B. iii. 113 ; pt. t. aperede, 

0. Eng. Misc., ed. Morris, p. 27.-OF. aper-, tonic stem (as in pres, 
subj. apere) of apartur, to appear. — L. appdrere, to ajipcar. — L. ad, to 
(which becomes ap- before p) ; and pdrere, to appear, come in sight, 
which is also written parrere. Der. appear-ance; and (from L. 
appdrere) appar-ent, appar-ent-ly, appar-ent-ness, appar-it-ion, appar- 
it-ar. The ^>hrasc heir apparaunt- heir a])parcnt, is in Gower, C. A. 

1. 203 (bk. it. 1320). 

APPEASE, to pacify, quiet. (F. — L.) ME. apaisen, apestn, 
appesen. ‘ Cacus af^ysede the wralthes of Evander ; ’ Chaucer, tr. of 
Boethius, b. iv. met. 7, I. 36. Gower has appesed, C. A. i. 341 (bk. 
iii. 1849). — AF. opt^r, apeiser, OF. apeser, mod. F. apaiser, to pacify, 
liring to a peace. — OF. a pets, a pais, to a peace. — L. ad pdeem, to a 
raacc. — L. ad, to; and pdeem, acc. of pax, jieace. See Peace and 
jPaoify. Der. appeas-able. 

APPELLAHT, &c. ; see Appeal. 

APPEND, to add afterwards. (F.-L.) Now used in the sense 
‘ to hang one thing on to another ; ' from F. appendre, the same. — L. 
appendere, to suspend on.— L. ap-, for ad, to; and pendere, to hang. 
P. But formerly intransitive, and lit. ‘ to hang on to something else,’ 
to dejiend upon, belong to; the ME. appenden, apenden always has 
this intransitive sense. 'Telle me to whom, madame, that tresore 
appendeth^ i. e. l^elongs ; P. Plowman , B. i. 45. — OF. apendre, to depend 
on, belong to, be nttaehetl to, lit. ‘ hang on to.’ — Late I .. appendere, for 
L. appendere, to hang to or upon.— L. ap-, for ad, to; and pendere, 
to hang. .See Pendant. Der. append-age (F.), append-ix ( 1 ..). 
APPERTAIN, to belong to. (F. — L.) ME. apertenen, aperteinen ; 
Chaucer, C. T., G 785 ; tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 4. 25.— OF. 
apariein-, a stem of the verb apartenir (mod. F. appartenir), to pertain 
to.— OF. a, prefix (I* ad) ; and OF. partenir, to pertain, from L. 
pertinere, to pertain, a comimund of L. per, through, thoroughly, and 
tenere, to hold. See Pertain. Der. appurten-anee (OF. apurtem- 
auHse, apart enanc e), appurten-ant. 

APPETITE, strong natural desire for a thing. (F.— L.) ME. 
oppetyt. Chancer, C. T., B 3390; Manndevilc’s Travels, p. 157.— 
OF. appetii.—L. appefUus, an appetite, lit. ‘ a flying upon,’ or ‘ assault 
upon. — L. appetere, to fly to, to attack. — L. ad-, to (>ap- before p); 
and petere, to fly, rush swiftly, seek swiftly. — ^PET, to fall, fly. Cf. 
Gk. ver-o/uu, Ifly; Brugm.i. $ij 6. See Petition. Dm- appet-ise; 
Milton np^t-enee, desire, J*. L. xi. 619. 

APPIJ^UD, to praise by clapping hands. (L.) Shak. Moeb. 
V. 3 < 53 - I>irectly from L. applaudere, pp. applausus. The L. applau- 
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dkrv means * to clap the hands together.' -L. otf, to, together (>ap- 
beforep); and plaudert, to strike, clap, also spelt plSdtrt (whence 
E. tx-^odt). See Explode. Der. Shak. Cor. i. 9. 64 ; 

applnta~ive, from L. pp. a^plauBus. 

AFFIfE, the fmit of the apple-tree. (E.) The apple of the eye 
(l)eut. xxxii. io> U properly the pupil (see N. E. D.); but was some- 
times used of the eye-ball, from its round shape ; see Catholicon 
Anglicum, p. 11, note f. ME. appel^ appil\ spelt appell in the Or- 
mulnm, 8118. AS. «//, (tppel\ Groin, i. 58. OFries. apptl.^Tixx. 
appsf, apple, ball, eye-ball ; Icel. e^/i; Swed. a^/«, fipp/e ; Dan. a6/e; 
OHG. apked, apkul, G. apfel ; Irish aMa/, Gael. u6Aa/, W. afal, Bret. 
aval. Cf. also Kaas. jabloleo, Lithuanian ofo/y«, &c. Origin unknown. 
Some connect it with Abella in Campania ; cf. Verg. %n. vii. 740. 
This is not satisfactory. 

APPLY, to fix the mind on; to appropriate to. (F.—L.) ME. 
applyen. 'Applyyn^ applico, oppono ; ' I'rompt. Parv. p. 13. It occurs 
in the Wycl. Bible, Numb. xvi. 5, &c. — OF. aplier (s.v. a//oiw,Gode- 
froy). — L. appUeare, to join to, attach ; turn or direct towards, apply 
to; pp. applicatus.<m'L. ad^ to i>ap- before p) ; and pliearet to fold or 
lay together, twine together. See Ply. Der. appli-able, appli-ance ; 
and (from L. appUeare)^ appliea-ble, appUe-antf appUc-at-ion. 

APPOaaiATUBA, a grace-note or passing tone prefixed as a 
support to an essential note of a melody. (Ital.— L.andGk.) Modem; 
in music. — Ital. appoggiatura, lit. a support. « Ital. appoggiare, to lean 
upon. — L. ap~, for to, upon ; poggio^ a place to lean on. — L. ad, 

to ; podium, an elevated place, balcony, from Gk. vJSiov, lit. ‘ little 
foot,’ a footstool, gallery to sit in, &c. ; from Gk. iro5-, as in »d8-a, 
acc. of irovs, foot. See Poot and Pew. 

APPOIET, to fix, settle, equip. (F. — L.) ME. appointen, apointen ; 
* apointed in the newe mone;* Gower, C. A. ii. 265 (bk. v. 4115).* 
OF. apointer, to prepare, arrange, settle, fix.— Late L. appuneidre, to 
repair, appoint, settle a dispute ; Dac.inge. — L. ad-, to (> ap- before 
; and I .ate L. punetdre, to mark by a prick, from punetus, pp. of 
pungere, to prick, pt. t. pupugi ; the orig. L. root pug- being preserved 
in the reduplicated perfect tense. See Point. ^ In some senses, 
OF. apointer was from the phrase a paint, L. ad punetum. Der. appoint- 
ment', Merry Wives, ii. a. 372. 

APPORl^ON, to portion out. (F.—L.) Used by Bp. Taylor, 
Of Repentance, c. 3. s. 6 (R.) — F. apportioner, *to apportion, to give 
a portion, or child’s part ;’ Cot. Formed by prefixing F. a- (which 
in later times was written ap- before p, in imitation of the L. prefix 
ap-, the form taken by ad- before p) to the F. verb portionner, ‘ to 
apportion, part, share, deal,’ Cot. ; from F. portion, a ])ortion, from 
L. portidnem, acc. of poriio, a portion, share. Sec Portion. Der. 
apfortion-m ent. 

APPOSITE, suit.able. (L.) [The ME. verb, apposen was used in 
the special sense of ‘ to put questions to,’ ‘ to examine by rjuestions 
but this was really another form of opposen, ‘ to argue against,* and is 
preserved as poie ; see Poso (2).] Bacon speaks of * ready and apponte 
answers;’ Lifeof Henry VII, ed. I.umby, p. iii, 1. 22.— L. appoeitus, 
adj. suitable ; orig. pp. of apponere, to place or put to, join, annex 
to. — L. ad, to (>ap- before /); and pdnere, to place, put. Sec 
Position. Der. apposite-ly, appasite-neas, apposit-ion. 

APPRAISE, to set a price on, to value. ( F. — L.) Sometimes spelt 
apprize, as in Bp. Hall's Account of Himself, quoted by Richardson. 
The ME. forms (with one p) apreisen, apraisen, signify to. value, to 
esteem highly, as in ‘ Hur cnparel was a/^raysw/ with ])rinces of my3te * 
=- her apparel was highly prized by mighty princes ; Anturs of Arthur, 
St. 29. In P. Plowman, B. v. 334, the simple verb prthed occurs with 
the sense of ‘ appraised.’- OF. a, prefix (L. ad) ; and preiser, preisier, 
prisier, to appreciate, value, set a price on; the compound being 
suggested by OF. aprisier, to appraise, appreciate (Godefro^). The 
verb preiier is from OF. preit, a jirice, value, L. pretium, a pnee. Sec 
Prioe. ^ The E. words price and praise being doublets, the words 
apprize, in the sense of to ‘ value,’ and appraise are also doublets. To 
apprize in the sense ‘ to inform ’ is a different word ; see Apprise. 
Der. apprais-er, a pprais e-ment. And see below. 

APPl^CIATE, to set a just value on. (L.) Richardson gives 
a quotation from Bp. Hall containing the sb. appreciation. Fuller has 
it also ; Pisgah Sight, b. ii. c. 1 2. § 47. Gibbon uses appreciate, Rom. 
Empire, c. 44. $ 5 (from end). Formed from L. appretidtus, pp. of 
appretidre, to value at a price. [The spelling with c instead of t is 
dne to the fact that the sb. appreciation seems to have been in earlier 
use than the verb, and was borrowed directly from F. appreciation, 
whidrCotnave explains by ‘a praising or prizing; a rating, valuation, 
or estimation of.’] The L. appretidre is a made up word, from L cd 
(becoming ap- before p) and fretimn, a price. See Prioe ; and see 
ApprahS e above. Der. appredat-ion ; apprecia-Ue, appreeta-bly, 

A^BEHEEP, to lay hold of, to understand ; to fear. (L.) Hall, 
Henry IV, an. x. { i a, has apprehended in the sense of attached, taken 
prisoner. —L apprekendere, to lay hold of, seize. —L. ad, to (becoming 


I ap- before p) ; and prekendere, to seize, pp.pivAaiuiM. See Pr^on* 
■He. Der. apprehens-ion, apprehens-ibie, apprekene-we, apprehene-ive- 
ness ; from L. pp. a pprehensus. And see below. 

apprentice, a learner of a trade. (F.—L.) ’Apparailled 
hym as apprentice',* P. Plowman, B. ii. 214, In MS. W.; see the foot- 
note ; other MSS. read a prentice in this passage. [The forms apprentice 
and prentice were used indifferently in ME., and can be so used still ; 
the syllable a- was easily confused with the indef. articleO"”OF. 
aprentis, nom. case of aprentif\ see Supp. to Godefroy, p. ifp. The 
forms aprentis, aprentif represent Folk-L. types *apprenditlvus, nom., 
and *apprendit\vum, acc.; from a Late I.. *apprenditus, used as a new 
pp. of I., apprendere, short form of apprekendere, to lay hold of. See 
Apprehend. See F. apprenti in Hatzfeld; cf. Gascon aprentis, 
Span, and Port, aprendiz. Der. apprenticeship, 

APPRIZE, APPRISE, to inform, teach. (F. — L. ) 'You must 
be extremely well apprized, that,’ &c.; Spectator, no. 518 (171a). 
Formed from MF. atprendre (Palsgrave, p. 606, s. v. lerue), pp. appris, 
’taught, instmcted,^Cot. ; by analogy with comprise, surprise, from F. 
eomprendre, surprendre. From Late L. apprendere, to learn ; contr. 
form of apprekendere, to apprehend, lay bold of. See Apprehend. 

APPR(DACH, to draw near to. (F.—L.) ME. approchen, apro- 
chen ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 8 ; Chancer, tr. of Boethius, b. i. 
pr. 1 , 1. 3 1 . — OF. aproekUr, to approach, draw near to. — L. appropidre, 
to draw near to; in the Vulgate version of Exod. iii. 5. — L. ad, to 
(becoming ap- before p) ; and propius, comp, of prope, near, which 
appears again in E. prop-inquity. Der. approach-able. 

APPROBATION; see Approve. 

APPROPRIATE, adj. fit, suitable ; v. to take to oneself as one’s 
own. (L.) The sb. apropriaeioun is in Gower, C. A. i. 240 ; bk. ii. 
2396. The pp. appropriatdl is in the Bible of 1539, srd Esdras, c. 6 
(Richardson). Tyndal, Works, p. 66, col. 1, has appropriate as an 
adjective, adopted from L. pp. appropndtus. [This is how most of 
our verbs in -ate were formed ; first came the pp. form in -ate, used as 
an adj., from L. pp. in -dtus ; also nsed with the sense of a pp., which 
at once suggested a verb in -a/e.] — L. appropridtus, pp. of appropridre, 
to make one’s own. — L. ad, to (becoming ap- liefore p ) ; and proprius, 
one’s own; whence E. Proper, q. v. Der. appropriately, appropriate- 
nes s, appr opriat-ion. 

AjPVBO'STEt, to commend; sometimes, to prove. (F. — L.) ME. 
approuen, appreuen (with u for v). Chaucer has * approved in coun- 
seilling;’ C. T., B 2345.— OF. apraver, to approve of (Godefroy); 
mod. F. a/>^rowtrer. — L. approbdre, to commend ; pp. approbdtus.'^L. 
ad, to (becoming ap- before p) ; and probdre, to test, try; to approve, 
esteem as good, from profrus, good. See Prove. Der. approv-ing-ly, 
approv-able, approv-al ; also approbat-ion, ME. approbae-ion (Gower, 
C. A. ii. 86 ; bk. i v. 25 19), from L. approhdtio, 

APPROXIMATE, adj. near to ; v. to bring or come near to. (I..) 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 21. § 9, has approximate as an 
adjective ; hence vras formed the verb ; see note on Appropriate. — 
L. approximdtus, pp. of approximdre, to draw near to. — L. ad, to (be- 
coming ap- before p) : and proximus, very near, superlative adj. formed 
from pro/V.near. See Approach. 'Dvt.approximate-ly,approximat-ion. 

APPURTENANCE, in P. Plowman, B. ii. 103 (MS. W) ; see 
Appertain. 

APRICOT, a kind of plum. (F.— Port.— Arab — Gk. — L.) 
[Formerly spelt aprieock, Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 1. 169 ; Rich. II, iii. 
4. 29 ; from the Port, albrieoque, an apricot.] Cotgrave ^s abricot, of 
which apricot is a corruption. We also find abricot in Phillips’ Diet., 
1658. — F.oftricor, which Cotgrave explains by ‘the abricot, or aprieock 
plum.’— Port, albricoqne, an apricot; the F. word having been intro- 
duced from Portuguese ; see Brachet. Cf. Span, albaricoque, Ital. alber- 
cocca, p. These words are traced, in Webster and Littre, back to the 
Arabic al-barquq (Rich. Diet. p. 263), where al is the Arabic def. 
article, and the word barquq is no true Arabic word, but a corruption 
of the Mid. Gk.epaucbxior, Dioscoridcs, i. 1 65 (see Sophocles’ Lexicon) ; 
pi. wpatxbxia, borrowed from the L. pracoqua, apricots, neut. pi. of 
I prcecoquus, another form of preeeox, lit. precocious, early-ripe. [They 
were also called armenia, i. e. Armenian fruit.] They were considered 
as a kind of peach (peaches were called persica in Latin) which ripened 
sooner than other peaches ; and hence the name. ' Maturesennt aestate 
preecocia intra trig^nta annos reperta et primo denariis singulis nenun- 
data ;* Pliny, Nat. Hist. xv. 12 ; which Holland translates: ’the abri- 
t coets are ready to be eaten in summer; these have not bin known full 
I 30 yeares, and at their first comming up, were sold for Roman dealers 
apeece.’ * Villa matemis fueramns preeeoqua ramis Nunc in adoptiuis 
p^dca earn sumns ;* Martial, 13. 46. The L. preeeox, early-ripe, is 
from prtx, beforehand, and eoquere, to ripen, to cook. See Freoo- 
oioUB. ^ The word thus came to us in a very roundabout way, 
viz. from L, to Gk.; then to Arab.; then to Port.; then to French, 
whence we borrowed apricot, having previously borrowed the older 
form aprieock from the Portuguese directly. 
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APRIL, the name of the fourth month. (F.— L.) HiE. AprilUf 
April ; Chaucer, C. T. Prol. i ; also Aueril [Avtril], Rob. of Glouc. 
p. 506 ; 1. 10410. This older form is French ; the word was after- 
wards conform«;d to Latin spelling. — OF. ulvrt/. — L. Apriln, April ; 
raid to he so called because the earth then opens to produce new 
fruits. - L. aperire, to open. See Aperient. 

APRON, a cloth worn in front to protect the dress. (F.— L.) In 
the Bible of 15.^9. Gen. iii. 7. Formerly spelt napron or naprun, so 
that an initial n has been lost. * Naprun or barni-clothe, limas ; ' 
Prompt. Parv. p. 351. ‘ Hir napron leir and while i-wassh;* Prol. 

lo Talc of IJeryn, 1. 33. —OF. naperon, a large cloth (Roquefort); 
iiaperon, napron, a napkin (Godefroy). Formed with suflix -r- 
(appearing in OF. nape-r-ie, a place for keeping clf)ths), and suffix 
•on (answering to Ital. -o/ir), from 01<'. najie, a cloth ; nuKl. F. nappe, 
a cloth, table-cloth. — L. mappa, a cloth ; with change of m to «, as 
ill L. matta, F. natte, L. mespilum, F. nifie. See Map. ^ On the 
loss of n in napron, see remarks prefixed to the letter N. 

APROPO S, to the purpose. ( F. — 1 ..) Mere French ; viz. a propos, 
to the purpose, lit. with relerence to what is propo.sed. — L. ad 
priipositum, to the purjiosc. — L. ad, to ; and propo^itum, a thing jiro- 
posed, neut. of prdpostlus, jirojiosed, p]). of prdpunere, to propose. See 
Propose and Purpose. 

APSE, an arched rece.ss at the F. end of a church. (1.. — Gk.) 
Modem and architectural ; a corruption of apsis, which has l»een 
longer in use in astronomy, in which it is applied to the turning- 
points of a planet’s orbit, when it is nearest to or farthest from the 
sun. The astronomical term is also now often written apse.^L.. 
apsis, gen. written ahsis, a how, turn ; ]>!. apsides.^ Gk. aipis, iL\pis, a 
fastening, fellcKr of a wheel, curve, bow, arch, vault. — Gk. anruv^ to 
fasten, bind. 

APT, fit, liable, ready. (L.) ‘Flowring today, tomorowe apt to 
faile ; ’ Lord .Surrey, Frailtie of Beautie. First useci in 1398 (N.E. D.) 
— L. aptus, fit, fnit’d ; proixjrly jip. of obsolete verb apere, to fasten, 
join together, but used in 1 .. as the pp. of apisci, to reach, seize, gel. 
Der. apt-Iy, apt-ness, apt-i-tude\ also ad-apt, q.v., ad-ept, q. v. 
APTERYX, a New Zealand bird ; the kiwi. (Gk.) Lit. ‘ wing- 
le.ss;’ because it has only rudimentary wings. — Gk. d-, neg. prehx; 
and , a wing, from irr-, weak grade of vir-oum, 1 fly. 
AQUATIC, ])crtaining to water. (L.) Used by Ray, On the 
Creation. S]>elt aquatyque, Caxton, Fjieydos, c. xxiv, ji. 90, 1. 2. 
Holland has oquaticall, IMutnrch, p. 692 (R.). [Sir T. Browne has 
aqueous. Vulgar Errors, bk, ii. c. 1. § 6. Gotgravc has aqueduct, both 
as F. and 1*1. J — L. aquaiicus, pertaining to water. — 1^. aqua, water.'f’ 
Goth, ithwa, water; OHG. aha, MHG. ahe, water (obsolete); 
AS. fa, a stream ; Icel. d, l>au. aa, Swed. a, stream. From L. aqua 
are also derived aqua-fortis, i.e. strong water, by the addition of/or/is, i 
strong ; aqufi-rium, Aqun-rius, aque-ous ; aque-duct, from aquat, gen. | 
of aqua, water, and ductus, a clucl. | 

AQUILINE, ]x:rtaining to or like an eagle. (1..; or F.— L.) 

‘ llis nose was aquiline’,' Dryden, Balamon and Arcilc, 1. 1350. 
1‘erhap.s from L. direct ; but Cotg^ave gives F. aquilin, of an eagle, 
like an eagle, with the example ‘ nez aquilin, a hawkenose, a nose 
like an eagle.’ — I., aquilinus, belonging to an eagle. — L. aquila,aa 
eagle. See Eagle. 

ARABESQUE, Arabic, applied to designs. (F. — Ital.— Arab.) 
In Swinburne’s Travels through Spain, lett. 31, qu.in 'i'odd’s Johnson, 
we find ‘interwoven with the ((rn&e.syue foliages.' — F. A which 
Cotgrave explains by ' Arabian-like ; also sb. f.,r«6esiir-worke, asmall 
and curious flourishing ; ’ where rebesi is a corruption of the very word 
in question. — Ital. Arabesco, Arabian.- Arab, 'arab, Arabia; Rich. 
Dict.,p. 1000. The ending -esco in Italian answers to E. -ish. Der. From 
the name of the same country we have also Arab,Arab-ian,Arab-ic. 
ARABIiE, fit for tillage. (F.— I..) North speaks of ^arable 
land;' Plutarch, p. 189 (R.). ‘Land arable’,' Tusser, J.anuaiies 
Husb^drie, st. 52. — F. <iro&/e, explained by Cotgrave ns‘earable, 
ploughablc, tillable.’ — 1.. ardbilis, that can be ploughed. — L. arare, to 
plough. See Ear (3). 

ARAUCARIA, a genus of coniferous trees. (S. America.) So 
called from Arof/co, the name of a province to the S. of Chili. 
ARBALEST, another form of Arblast, q. \ 

ARBITER, an umpire, judge of a dispute. (^L.) In Milton, P. I., 
ii. 909. ‘ As arbiter of war and ])eacc ; ’ Ben Jonson, The Gipsies 

(Captain). [Some derivatives, borrowed from the French, are in 
much earlier use, viz. the fern, form arbytres (i. e. arbitress), Ayenbite 
of Inwyt, p. 154 ; arbitrour, Wyclif, 3 Esdras, viii. 26 ; arbitre, arbi- 
trtt (L. arbitrium, choice), Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. v. pr. 3. 1. 1 2 ; 
arbitraeion, Chaucer’s Talc of Mclil^us (B 2943) ; arbitratour. Hall, 
Henry VI, an. 4; arbitrement, Shak. Tw. Ni. iii*. 4. 286.] -L. arbiter, 
a witness, jud^, umpire ; lit. ‘ one who comes to look on.' B. This 
curious word is compounded of nr- and -biter. Here nr- is a dialectal 
variation of L, ad, to, as in ar-eessere (Corssen, Ausspr. i. 2. 239) ; 


and -biter means ‘a comer,’ from the weak grade of bStere (also 
baetere and biiere), to come, used by Paenvius and Plautus. The root 
of betere is perhaps *g(w)f- (cf. Lettish gai-ta, a going) ; see Brugm. 
»• 663. Der. arbitr-ess; see also below. 

ARBITRARY, depending on the will ; despotic. (L.) In Mil- 
ton, P. L. iu 334. — L. arbitrdrius, arbitrary, uncertain ; lit. ‘what is 
done by arbitration,’ with reference to the discretion of the umpire.- 
L. arbitrnre, to act as umpire. -L. arbitro-, stem of arbiter, an umpire. 
See further under Arbiter. Der. arbitrari-ly, arbitrari-ness ; and see 
below. 

ARBITRATE, to act as umpire. (L.) Shak. Macb. v. 4. 20. 
He also has arbitrator, Troilus, iv. 5. 225 ; which appears as arbi- 
tratour (y.arbitrateur, Cotgrave) in Hall, Henry VI, an. 4; Chaucer 
has arbitraeioun (F. arbitration). Tale of Mclibeus, C. T., B 2943. 
Formed with suffix -ate (see Appropriate) from L. arbitrdre, to 
act as arbiter, to be umpire (above). Der. arbitrat-or, arbitrat-ion ; 
also arbitra-ment (F., from I., arbitrdre). And see above. 
ARBLAST, ARBALEST, a steel cross-bow. (F. - L. and Gk.) 
Ol^olete. ME. arblaste, dat., Rob. of Glouc. p. 377, 1. 7735 ; AS. 
Chron. (MS.D.), an. 1079. -AF arblast, t)F. arbaleste (F. arbalete). 
— L. arcuballista, a ‘ ball ista * furnished with a bow. — L. areu-, for 
arcus, a bow ; and ballista, a machine for throwing stones, from Gk. 
BdAX-civ, to throw, with suffix -ista, Gk. -larqs. 

ARBOREOUS, lielonging to trees. (L.) Used by Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. ii. e. 6, b 20. [Milton has arborets, i.e. groves (L. ar- 
borftum, a place planted with trees), P. L. ix. 437 ; and the same 
word occurs in Sjienser, F'. Q. ii. 6. la ; but we now use the L. ar- 
boretum in full.') — L. arboreus, of or belonging to trees, with the 
change of -us into -ous, as in pious, strenuous. — L. arbor, a tree. Der. 
(from the same source) arbor-et, arbor-etum, arbor-escent ; also arbori- 
culture, arhori-cultur-ist. 

ARBOUR, a bower made of branches of trees. (F — I.. ; but 
altered.) Milton has nrfroi/r,!'. L.v. 378, ix. 216; ar6our.v,iv. 626. Shak. 
refers to an arfror within an orchard; 2 Hen. IV, v. 3. 2. In Sidney’s 
Arcadia, bk. i, is described * a fine close arbor, [ made] of trees whose 
branches so lovingly interbraced one the other.* In Sir T. More’s 
Works, p. 1 77 e, we read of * sitting in an arber,* which was in ‘ the 
gardinc.^ a. There is no doubt that this woid is, however, a later 
form of herber, or erber, a small lawn or herb-garden, which lost its 
initial A quite regularly ; it is the ME. herbere, erbere, a garden of 
herbs or flowers, OF', herbier, L. herbarium. fi. This latter word, 
being of F'. origin, had the initial A weak, and sometimes silent, so 
that It was also spelt erbare, as in the Prompt. Parv. p. 140, where we 
find ‘£r/>ore, herbarium, viridarium, viridale.’ Cf. ‘ Ilerbes he tok 
in an herber;' K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 331. *1 entred in that 

erfcergrene;’ Allit. Poems, A 38. And see P. Plowman, B. xvi. 13-15. 
y. This occasioned a loss of h in herbere, and at the same time sug- 
gested a connexion with L. arbor, a tree ; the result lieing further 
forced on by the fact that the ME. herbere 'wafi used not only to signify 
‘ a garden of herlis,’ but also ‘ a garden of fruit-trees ' or orchard. 
8. The L. herbarium is from herba, a herb. See Herb. ^ See this 
explained in the Romance of Thomas of Erccldounc, cd. J. A. H. 
Murray, note to 1. 177 ; and sec N. FJ. 1). Mr. Way, in his note to 
the Prompt. Parv., p. 1 40, is incorrect as to the certainty of arbour 
being a corruption of harbour, with which it has no connexion. 
ARC, a segment of a circle. (F. — L.) Chaucer has ark, Man of 
Law’s Prologue, 1. 2 ; and freijuently in his Treatise on the Astrolabe. 
In the latter, pt. ii. sect. 9, b 2, it is also spelt arch, with eh for k ; 
.see Arch (i); cf. ditch, dyke.^OV. arc, an arc. — L. arcum, acc. of 
arcus, an arc, a bow. See Arrow. Der. arc-ade, q. v. ; and see 
Arch, Archer. 

ARCADE, a walk arched over. (F.— Ital. — L.) Pope has arcad«, 
Moral Essays, ICp. iv. 35. — F. arcade, which Cotgrave explains by 
‘an arch, an half circle.’— Ital. areata, lit. arched; fern, of pp. of 
arcare, to bend, arch. — Ital. arco, a bow.— L. nrr»m, acc. of arcus, a 
bow. See Arc. (Sec Hatzfcld, Eiym. Diet. pref. p. 22.) 
ARCANA: see Ark. 

ARCH (1 ), a construction of stone or wood, See., in a curved or 
vaulted form. (F*.— I..) ‘AreAynawallc,arcus;’Prompt.Parv. p. 14 
‘An arche of marbel Trevisa, tr. of Higden, i. 215.— OF', arehe, fern, 
sb. an arch, arcade (Godefroy). — Late L. area, an ark, chest ; but also 
improperly used with the sense of * arch,' by confusion with L. arcus, 
a bow (1 lucange). See Arc. ^ Hence the Court o/Arehes,* origin- 
ally held in the arches of JJow Church— St. Mary de Areubus — the 
crvpt of which was used by W ren lo support the present superstructure ;’ 
I. Taylor, Words and Places. And see Todd's Johnson. Der. arch- 
ing, arch-ed. 

ARCH (2), chief; in later use, clever, cunning, roguish, waggish, 
sly. (L.— Gk.) ‘Dogget ... spoke his request with so arch a leer ;* 
Taller, no. 193 (17*0). ‘ The most arch act of piteous massacre;’ 
Rich. Ill, iv. 3. 2. ‘ An heretic, an arch one,’ i. c. an arch-heretic ; 
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Hen. VIII, iii. 2. loa. * Byends ... a very arek fellow, a downright 
h3ri}ocrite ; ’ Bunyan, Pilg. Progress (Greatbeart, in part ii). This 
curioQS aclj. arose solely out of the use of the prefix arcA-, which came 
to he used as a separate word. See Aroh-. Der. areh-ly, arek-ness. 

ARCH-, chief; almost solely used as a prefix. (L.— Gk.) Shak. 
has ‘ my worthy arch and patron,* Lear, ii. i. 61 ; whence the use of 
arek, auj., as above. In areh-hiskop, we have a word in very early use ; 
AS. eree-biseeop, aree~bhe*op (Bosworth). p. Thus arch- is to be 
rightly regarded as descended from AS. aree~, aree~,eret~, which was j 
borrowed from^ L. arehi- (in arclu-episeopus), and this again from Gk. j 
ipx^’ in dpxitniffKoaos, an archbishop. — Gk.dpxur, chief ; dpxetv, to be j 
first ; cf. dpxfi, beginning. ^ The form of the prefix being once fixed, it 
was used for other words ; it occurs also in OK., as in OK. areht-diaere, 
archdeacon. Der. arch-bishop, areh-deacon, areh-duh, areh-duehy, 8tc. 
CV* In the word arch-angel, the eh remained hanl (as A) in the Romance 
languages, on account of the a following ; cf. Ital. areangelo. Span. 
areangel. 

ARCH.ffiOIiOQT, the science of antiquities. (Gk.) See 
arckaiology in Todd’s Johnson. Made up from (ik. Apxcuo-s, ancient, 
and suifix-Zogy (Gk. -Xoyia), from Gk. Xoyos, discourse; cf. Xoy~, 
second grade of Xiyeiv, to speak. .See Arohaio. Der. arehaolog-isi. 

ARCHAIC, old, antique, primitive, ((jk.) S])e1t arehaiek; 
added by Twld to Johnson’s Diet. (1827). Krom (ik. dpxojitcos, 
primitive, antique. — (ik. dpxcuos, old, ancient, lit. ‘from the begin- 
ning.’— (^k. apxri, beginning. 

ARCHAISM, an antiquated phra5e. (Gk.) In Todd’s Johnson, 
with a quot.ition dated 1643. Krom Gk. apxcdaiius, an archaism.— 
Gk. dpxat^fiy, to speak antiquatedly. — Gk. dpxaios, old.— Gk. dpx^, 
beginning. See above. 

ARCHRR, a bowman. (P'. — L.) In early use. Used by Rob. of 
Glouc., p. 199 (1. 4096); and still earlier, in King Alisaunder, ed. 
Weber, 1. 6344. — A P\ archer, Gaimar, 2814 ; OP’, arehier, an archer. 

— Late L. arcarius. Formed with L. suffix -arius from L. arc-us, a bow. 
See Aro. Per, a rch-er-y. 

archetype, the original type. (P\ — lAteL.— Gk.) Used by 
Up. Hall, The Peacemaker, s. 23. — F. archetype, ‘ a principall tyjK.*, 
figure, forme ; the chief pattern, mould, modell, example, or samjdf?, 
whereby a thing is framed ;’ Cot. —1^. arehetypum, the original pattern. 

— (ik. dpxtTvvov, a ptittern, model ; neut. of dpxtrvnos, htamiied as a 
model. — (jk. dpxe-, another form of prefix (see Arolll-) ; and 
Twrr-, as in rvvreiv, to beat, stamp. See Type. Der. arcAetyp-al. 

ARCHI-, chief; used as a prefix. (L. — Gk.) The older E. form 
is arch-, which (as explained under Aroh-) was a modification of AS. 
aree-, from L. archi-. The form arcki- is of later use, and borrowed 
from the L. directly.- Gk. dpx*-i prefix. See Aroh-. Der. archi- 
episcnpal, arehi-episcopy, arehi-diaconal. ^ in the word arch-angel, 
the final i of the prefix is dropped liefore the vowel following. In the 
word arche-type, the prefix takes the form arche- ; see Arohotype. 
The same prefix also forms part of the words archi-mandriie, archi- 
pelago, archi-tect, arehi-trnve, which see below. 

ARCHIMANDRITE, the superior of a monastery or convent, 
in the Greek Church. (L. — (ik.) ‘Archimandrite, an abbot, jirior, 
or chief of an hermitage;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— Late L. archi- 
mandriia, a chief or principal of monks, an abbot; Apollinaris 
Sidonius, l^.p. 8. 14 (Lewis). — Late Gk. dpxipavSpirris, the same. — 
Gk. dpxi-, chief (see Arohl-) ; pdvbpa, an enclosed space, fold, (in 
late Gk.) a monastery; sec M^rigal. 

ARCHIFEIjAQO, chief sea, i.e. A\gean Sea. (Ital.— Gk.) 

* Archipelagus, or Archipelago',' Phillips (1706). — Ital. arcipelago, 
modified to archipelago by the substitution of the more familiar Gk. 
prefix archi-iyee Arohi-) lor the Ital. form am'-. — Gk. dpx^-, prefix, 
signifying ‘ cliief;’ and niXayos, a sea. ^ The Ital. arcipelago occurs 
as early as 1 268 ; see N. F.. I>. 

ARCHITECT, a designer of buildings. (F.— L. — Gk.) Lit. 
'a chief builder.’ Used by Shak. Tit. Andr. v. 3. 1 22; Milton, P.L.i. 
732.— F. areAi/ec/«, an architect; Cotgrave. — L. architectus, a form 
in use as well as architectvn, which is the older and more correct one, 1 
and borrowed from Gk. — Gk. dpxtriKTow, a chief builder or chief 
artificer. — and rcerwi^, a builder, closely 
allied to rcxvi?, art. See Technical, Texture. Dot. arehitect-ure, 
arehiteet-ur-al. 

ARCHITRAVE, the part of an entablature resting immediately 
on the column. (K. — Ital. — Hybrid of Gk. and L.) Used by Milton, 
P. L. i. 715 ; and by Ben Jonson,The New Inn, iii. 2 (Lovel). Evelyn, 
On Architecture, remarks : ' the Greeks named that epistilium which 
we from a mungril compound of two languages {dpxii-trabs, or rather 
from arcus andtrabs) called architrave* His second derivation is wrong ; 
the first is nearly right. His observation that it is ‘a mungril com- 
pound ’ is just. Lit. it means * chief beam.* — ¥. architrave, * the archi- 
trave (of pillars, or stonework) ; the reason-peece or master-beam (in 
buildings of timber);’ Cot.— Ital. architrave (Torriano); areotrave 


(Florio), chief beam.-Gk. dpxt; prefix, chief, adopted into L. as 
arehi-; and L. acc. trabem, a beam, from the nom. trabs, a beam. Cf. 
Gk. rpdtfnj ^, a s pear-shaft, a beam. 

ARCHIVES, 5. pi. ( 1 ) the place where public records are kept ; 
(2) the public records. (K.-1«-Gk.) The former is the true sense. 
The sing, is rare, but Holland Im-s ‘archive or register;’ Plutarch, 
p. 116 (R.). — F. archives, archi/s, ‘ a place wherein all the records, &c. 
[ate] kept in chests and boxes;’ Got.-L. archiuum {arehivum), also 
arekium,tiie archives. — Gk. dpxfiov, a public building, residence of 
the magistrates. — Gk. dpx^, a Iteginning, a m.'igistracy. 

ARCTIC, northern. (K. — L. — (Jk.) In Marlowe’s Edw. II, A. i. 
sc. 1, 1. 16. Milton has arctick, P. L. ii. 710. Chaucer has artik. 
Astrolabe,!. 14. 6.— F. areO'yMr, northern, northerly; Cot. — L. arcHcus, 
northern. — Gk. dpurinds, near ‘ the bear,’ northern. — Gk. apuros, a bear ; 
esp. the Great Bear, a constellation situate not far from the northern 
pole of the heavens. + L. ursus, a bear ; Irish art, W. arth ; Skt. 
rksha-s\ Pers. hhirs, a bear. See Brugm. i. § 920. Allied to Ursine. 
Der. ant-aretie, q.v. 

ARDENT, burning, fiery. (F.— I..) Chaucer has ‘the most ar- 
daunt love of his wyf;’ tr. of Boethius, b. iii. met. 12. 1. 10. The 
spelling has, at a later time, lieen conformed to Latin. — OF. ardant, 
burning, pres. pt. of ardoir, to burn. — L. ardere, to burn. Allied to iiri- 
dus, dry (Brilal ) ; see Arid. Dor. ardent-ly, ardenc-y ; ardour, 'I’empest, 
iv. 36 (OF. ardor, L. acc. ardorem, from nom. ardor, a burning). 
ARDUOUS, difiicnlt to perform. (L.) In Pope, Essay on Criti- 
cism, 1. 95. Not in early use. Formed by change of L. -m.s into -o/w, 
by analogy W'ith pious, &c. — L. arduus, steep, difficult, high. 4* Irish, 
Gaelic, Cornish, md Manx ard, high, lofty; Icel. brtfugr, erect. Brugm. 
i. $ 360. Der. arduous-ly, anluous-ness. 

ARE, the pres. pi. of the verb substantive. (Northern £.) The 
whole of the present tense of the verb substantive is from the same 
root, viz. ICS, to be. I here discuss each person separately. The 
singular is I am, thou art, he is ; pi. we, ye, they are. 

AM is found in the Northumbrian glosses of the Gospels, Luke, xxii. 
33, and frequently elsewhere. 'I'he Wessex form is eom. These stand 
for es-m, the s having been assimilated to m, and then dropped. Here 
es is the root, and -m is short for -mi ; the Idg. type being *es-mi. [The 
Northumbrian retains this -m in other instances, as in geseo-m, 1 sec, 
Mark, viii. 24 ; dba-m, I do, Mark, xi. 33 ; beo-m, I be, Mark, ix. 19.] 
p. The original Idg. type *esmi is further represented by the Skt. as-mi, 
Zend ah-mi, Gk. el-fti, L. s-u-m (for *es-(it)-mi), Lithuan. es-mi, Goth. 
i-m, Icel.e-m,Swed. dr (fores, droppingthc suffix', Dan.cr, Olrish a-m. 
It is the only word in English in which the old suffix -mi ap|>cars. 
See Brugm. li. § 976. 

ART. This is the OMctc. earff, er0 ; cf. ONorthumbrian arg (I.uke, 
iv. 34), and the AS. (Wessex) ear/ (with / due to the -t in sceal-t, shall, 
&C.). The Icel. form is er-t, Olcel. es-t ; and E. and Icel. arc the only 
laiiguages which have this -t. p. The orig. Idg. types were *es-i, 
*es-ii; cf. Skt. a»-i, Zend a-hi, Doric Gk. \a-ai Attic *X), L. ?s, 
I.ithuan. es-si, Goth, i-s (or is), Swed. dr, Dan. er. Sec Brugm. ii. § 984. 
IS. This is the same in Northumbrian and Wessex, viz. is, as at 
present. p. The orig. Idg. type was *es-fi ; ef. Skt. ai-/i, Zend ask-ti, 
Gk. ia-ri, L. es-t, Ijth. es-ti, Goth, is-f, Icel. er, Swed. Hr, Dan. er, 
G. is-t. The English form has lost the suffix, preserving only is, as 
a weakened form of i^ES. So also ( ) Irish is. 

ARK This is the OMerc. earun, ONorthumbrian aron (Matt. v. 14) 
as distinguished from AS. (Wessex) sindnn ; but the forms sindon and 
sini are also found in Northumbrian. All three persons are alike in 
Old English ; but the Icel. has er-um, er-uO, er-u. p. The gen. Idg. 
type of the 3rd pers. pin. was *es-enti ; whence Skt. s-anti, Gk. eia-iv, 
L. s-unt, Goth, s-ind, G. s-ind, Icel. er-u (for *es-u), Swed. dr-e (for 
*ds-e), Dan. er-e (for *es-e), QNorthumb. ar-on (for *as-ofi), ME. ar-en, 
later are, AS. s-ind(on). In the AS. s-indon, the -on is a later suffix, 
peculiar to English. y Thus E. are is short for aren, and stands 
for the *es-en of the primitive *es-enti, whilst the AS. sind stands for 
the *s-ent of the same primitive form. See Brugm. ii. § T017. 

The -^ES, to be, apjiears in Skt. as, to be, Gk. ia- of Doric ia-at, 
L. es-se, to be, G. s-ein, to be, and in various ])arts of the verb in 
various languages, but chiefly in the present tense. ^ For other 
parts of the verb, see Be, Was. 

AT^TitA, a large space. (L.) Used by Dryden, Ded. to Span. 
Fryar (R.). — L. area, an open space, piece of level ground. 
ARECA, a genus of palms, of which one species produces the 
areca-nut, which the natives roll up with a little lime in the leaves of 
the betel, and chew. (Port.— Canarese.) Port, areea. From the 
Kamata (Canarcse) adike, areca-nut ; Wilson, Indian Terms, p. 7. 
Cf. Malayalam atfekka, Tamil adaitdy ; from adai, denoting close 
arrangement of the cluster, and hay, nut, fruit. The accent is on the 
initial a in all the languages ; see N. £. D. The cerebral d has been 
replaced by r. 

AREFACTION, a drying, making dry. (L.) Used by Bacon, 
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Adv. of Learning, b. ii. 8. 3 ; ed. Wright, p, 134, 1 . 14. A coined 
word, from L. are/aeert, to make drv. — L. are-re, to be dry (cf. aridus, 
dry) ; and /acere, to make. See Arid. Dor. By adding ^(F. 

to make, to the stem are-, dry, the verb arefy has also been 
made ; it i s used by Bacon, Nat. Hist. sect. 394. 

ABSSNA, a space for disputants or combatants. (L.) It occurs in 
Hakewill, Apologie (1630), p. 396. ‘The arena or pit;’ (Jibbon, 
Hist c. Ixxi. § lO.-iL. arena, sand; hence, a sanded space for 
gladiators in the amphitheatre. Older form han-na; cf. Sabine 
fasena, sand. Dor. arena-ee-oui, i.e. sandy. 

AHBOFAOTTS, Mars’ hill ; the supreme court at Athens. (L.— 
Gk.) From L.. areopagus, which occurs in the Vulgate version of 
Acts, xvii. 23 , where the A. V. has ‘Mars* hill.’i-Gk.*Apci<i*aYor, a 
form which occurs in no good author (Liddell and Scott) ; more 
common ly‘'ApAor irdyor, which is the form used in Acts, xvii. aa.— 
Gk.” Apttos, of or belonging to^Ap^s, the Gk. god of war; and vAyot, 
a rock, mountain peak, hill. Der. A reo/ag-i/e,Areo/>ag-iV-fe-a (Milton’s 1 
treatisp ). | 

ARXiTXi, a sharp ascending ridge of a rock. (F. — L.) Chiefly with ] 
reference to French Switzerland. — F. arete ; OF. ar«/e. arista, an 
ear of corn, fishbone or spine ; hence (in F.) a ridge, sharp edge. 
See Arris. 

ARQEITF, white, in heraldry; silvery. (F.— L.) In Marlowe, 
Massacre at Paris, i. 6. a ; as an heraldic term, much earlier. — F. 
argent, silver ; also, * argent in blason ; ' (!ot — L. argentum, silver ; 
of which the old Oscan form was aragetom ; connected with argtlla, 
white clay. Cf. Gk. apyvpot, silver ; connected with Apyos, white ; 
Skt. arjuna-s, white; Olrish arga/, W. ariant, silver.— ^AKG, to 
shine, ilrugm. i. §S 529, 604. Der. argent-ine (F. argentin, Cotgrave ; 
Late L. argentinus). 

ABGII^ACEOnS, clayey. (L.) In Bailey (1731). — L. arg//- 
laeeus, clayey ; with -ous for -us. — L. argilla, white clay.+Gk. apyiKm, 
white clay. — ^ A RG, to shine. See Argent. 

ARGONAUT, one who sailed in the ship Argo. (L. — Gk.) In 
Spenser, F.Q.iv. i. 23; andseeTrevisa,tr.ofHigdcn,ii.405. L.argo- 
nauta, one who sailed in the Argo. — Gk. ’Apyovavr^r, an Argonaut. 
— Gk. 'Apyu, the name of Jason’s ship (meaning ‘ tlic swift ; * from 
apyus, swift) ; and vavrijs, a ship-man, sailor, from raSr, a ship. Der. 
Arf^aut-ie. 

AAG 08 Y, a merchant-vessel. (Dalmatian.) In Shak. Mer. of 
Yen. i. 1. 9 ; on which Clark and Wright note : ‘ Argosy denotes a 
large vessel, gen. a merchant-ship, more rarely a ship of war. The 
word has been supposed to be a corruption of Ragout, “ a ship of 
Kagusa ; ” ' and this is correct. 8. The etymology of this word has 
been set at rest by Mr. Tancock, lu N. and Q. 6. S. iv. 490. Sec The 
Present State of the Ottoman Empire, by Sir Paul Ricaut, 1675, c. 14, 
p. 119 ; Lewis Robeits’s Marchants Map of Commerce, 1638, c. 237, 
where he speaks of the great ships • vulgarly called Arg 04 e«,proiierly 
Rhaguses;’ and esjiecially the earlier quotation about * Ragusyes, 
Hulks, Caravels, and other foreign rich laden ships,’ iirPhe Petty Navy 
Royal, by Dr. John Dee, 1577, pr. in Arber’s English Gamer, ii. 67. 
See also Wedgwood (Contested Etymologies) ; Palmer (Folk-Etymo- 
logy). [The OF. orgotiHft is unrelated; see Palmer, Brai^et.] Kagusa 
is a port in Dalmatia, on the E. coast of the Gulf of Venice. 
ARGUE, to make clear, prove by argument (F. — I..) ‘ Aristotle 
and other moo to argue I taughte; ’ P. Plowman, B. x. 174. — OF. 
arg/tfr. — Late L. argutare (L. argutari), frequentative of arguere, to 
prove, make clear ; cf. argutus, clear. Perhaps allied to Gk. Apyos, 
white, bright. See Argent. Der. argu-ment, Chaucer, C. T. 11198 
(F 886) ; argument-at-ion, argument-at-ive, argument-at-ive-ly, argu- 
ment-nt-ive-uess. 

ARID, dry, jmrehed. (L.) Not in early use ; Rich, quotes from 
Swift’s Jiattle of the liooks, and Cowper’s Homer’s Iliad, bk. xii. 
Aridi/y is in PhilliiKi (1658). It was probably taken immediately 
from L. aridus, dry. — L. iirere, to be dry. Cf. Skt. asa-s, dust. Der. 
arid-it-y, arid-ness ; and see Arefactlon, Alhes. 

ARIGHT, in the right way. (£.) We find in l^iyamon, 1 . 17631, 

I xr he mihte fusen a riht* i.e. ere he might proceed aright. The a 
is (as usual) for an, ME. form of AS. on, often used in the sense of 
‘in.’ Thus aright is for ‘on right,* i.e. in right; right being a 
substantive. Cf. abed, asleep, afoot, 8 cc. See Right. 

ARISE, to rise up. (E.) ME. arisen. Old Eng. Homilies, i. 49 ; 
very common. AS. arisan, to arise; Grein, i. 38. — A.S. a-, and 
risan, to rise, ^ Cf. Goth, ur-rehan, to arise. Matt. viii. 15, where 
nr- is the prefix which commonly appears in Gothic as «*-, but be- 
comes ur- before a following r. But we cannot equate the A.S. prefix 
o- to Goth. MS, wh ich i s related to G. ur-, er-, AS. or-. See Rise. 
ABISTOCRACY, a government of the best men ; a government 
by a privileged order ; the nobility. (Gk.) In Ben Jonson, The Fox, 
iv. 1 (Lady P. ). Holland speaks of ‘ an aristocracy, or regiment [i.e. 
government] of wise and noble senate ; ’ Plutarch, p. 376 (K.). Cf. 


F. aristoeratii, ‘ an aristocrat ; the rovemment of nobles, or of some 
few of the greatest men in a state ; °Cot. [But the word may have 
been taken directly from Gk.] — Gk. Aptaronparia, the rule of the best- 
bom or nobles. -Gk. aptaro-, for Apsaros, best ; and Kparetv, to be 
strong, to rule, govern, fi. The Gk. Apsaros, best, is a superlative 
from a form Ap-, proper, good, which appears in Ap-er^, excellence. 
The Gk. Kparetv, to be str^, is from Kparvs, strong, cognate with 
E. hard. See Arm ( 1 ) and Hard. Der. aristoerat-ic, aristoerat-ie-al, 
arisiocrat-ie-al-ly, and even aristocrat (not a very good form) ; all from 
the fik. stem AfuaroKpar-. 

ARITHEGBTIC, the science of numbers. (F.— L.— Gk.) [In 
ME. we find the OF. form arsmetike, Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 
79a; further altered to arsmetrik, Chaucer, C. T. 1900 (A. 1898); 
these are from OF. arismetigue (see Hatzfeld) ; adapted from Prov. 
arismetiea, from L. aritkmetica. At a later perioa the word was 
conformed to the Gk.] We find arithmetiek in Holland’s Pliny (con- 
cerning Pamphilius), b. xxxv. c. 10 (ii. 537) ; and in Shak. Troil. i. 
a. 123. — F. arithmetigue, explained as ‘ arithmetiek ’ by Cotgrave.— 
T.ta ariVAmr/ica. — Gk. AptBpsirtit^, the science of numbers, fern, of 
i^BprjTtKos, belonging to numbers. — Gk. ApiBpl-etv, to number. — Gk. 
ApiBpAs, humlicr, reckoning. See Prellwitz. •([ The ME. arsmetrik 
was popularly supposed to represent L. ars metriea, metrical art ! 
Der. arithmetic-al, arithmetic-al-ly, arithmetic-ian. 

ARTT , a chest, or box ; a large floating vessel. (L.) ^ In very early 
use as a Bible word. ■ In the AS. version of Gen. vi. 15, it is spelt arc. 
cf.Goth. arita,Icel. orit(froml.atin). — L.arca, Gen.vi. 15 (Vulgate); 
cf. L. areere, to keep.^'Gk. Apneiv, to keep off, suffice ; dpmot, safe, 
certain. Der. arcana, L. ncut. pi., things kept secret, secrets ; from 
L. arcanus, hidden, from arefre, to keep, enclose. 

ARM (1), sb., the limb extending from the shoulder to the hand. 
(E.) ME. arm, Layamon, iii. 207 ; also earm, arm. O. Northum- 
brian arm, Luke i. 51 ; AS. earm, Grein i. 248.4* Du* arm; Icel. 
armr; Dan. and Swed. arm; Goth, arms; G. arm. Cf. also L. 
armus, the shoulder; artus, a limb; Cik. Appos, joint, shoulder; 
Russ, ramo, shoulder ; Pers. arm, upper arm ; Skt. irma-s, arm ; 
cfl Gk. ApBpov, a joint, limb. All from<^AR, to fit, join; ex- 
pressive of the articulation of the limb, and its motion from the joint. 
See Curtius, i. 424; Prellwitz, p. 29 ; Brugm. i. § 524. Der. arm- 
let, arm-ful, arm-less, arm-pit. From the same root are ar-istoerapy, 
ar-ithmetie, ar-ticle, ar-t, q. v. 

ARM (3), vb. , to furnish with weapons. (F. — L.) ME. amun, to 
arm; Rob. of Glouc. p. 63 ( 1 . 1446); Layamon, 1 . 153 13.— OF. 
armer, to arm. — L. armnre, to furnish with weapons. — L. arma, 
weapons. See Arms. Jivr. arma-da,arma-dillo,arma-ment,armour, 
army; all from L. armn-re; see these Words. Armistice is from L. 
arma, s. pi. ; see below. 

ARMADA, an ‘ armed' fleet ; a large fleet. (Span. — L.) Well 
known in the time of Elizabeth. Camden speaks of the ‘great ar- 
mada;* Elizabeth, an. 1588. Often ill written armado, as m Shak. 

K. John, iii. 4. a. —Span, armada, a fleet ; fern, of armado, armed, 
pp. of armar, to arm, equip. — L. armare, to arm. See Arm (a). 
Doublet, army, tp v. 

ARM A'nTT.T.n, an animal with a bony shell. (Span. — 1 «) ‘A 
beast called by the Siianiards armadillo Hakluyt, Voy. iii. 650. A 
Brazilian quadruped ; lit. ‘ the little armed one,' because of its pro- 
tecting shell. — Span, armadillo, diroiri. with suffix -illo, from armado, 
armed, pp. of armar, to arm. — L. armare, to arm. Sec Arm (a). 

ARMAMENT, armed forces; eiiuipment. (L.) In Pope’s 
Iliad, XX. 152. Direct from L. armamentum, gen. used in pi. 
armiimenta, tackling. — L. armare, to arm ; with suffix -mentum. See 
Arm (2). 

ARMATURE, formerly used in the sense of armour, now 
chiefly of a ‘protector’ for a magnet. (F. — L.) * Armature, armour; 
also, skill in arms;’ Bailey (1735)* — F. armature (Hatzfeld).- L. 
armiitura ; see Armour. Doublet, armour. 

ARMISTICE, a short cessation of hostilities. (F.—L.) In 
Glossographia Anglica Nova (1707) ; and in Smollet’s Hist, of Eng- 
land, an. 1748. — F. arm(&/ief, a cessation of hostilities. — Late L. 
*amu 5 titium, a coined word, not in the dictionaries; but the right form 
for producing F. armistice, Ital. armistizio, and Span, armistieio ; cf. 

L. solstitium, whence K. <o/sb'ee. — L. armi-, for arma, arms, weapons ; 
and -stitium, for -statium (as in sol-stiimm) from statum, supine of stare, 
to stand, cognate with E. stand. See Arms and Stand. 

ARMOUR,derensive arms or dress. (F.— L.) ME. armoMr, cor- 
rupt form of the earlier armure. PI. armures, K. Alisaunder, 937. 
Rob. of Glouc. has armure, p. 397 (1. 8195).— OF. armure, armeure. 

— L. armiitura, armour ; from armiire, to arm. See Arm (2). Der. 
armour-er, armour-y; also armorial (¥. armorial, belonging to arms; 
Cotmve). Doublet, armature. 

ARMS, sb. pi., weapons. (F. — L.) ME. armes, llavelok, 2935 ; 
Ancren Kiwle, p. 60.— OF. armes, pi.; sing, arme.— L. arma, nent. 
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pi., arms, weapons, lit. ‘ fittings,* equipments. Cf. Gk. ^/icaa, the 
tackling of a ship, tools of a workman. to fit, join. See 
Arm (i). Der. arm (i), verb ; also arm-i-itiee, q. v. 

ARMY , a large armed bo<ly of men. (F.— L.) In Chaucer’s 
C. T. Prol. 6o, many MSS. read armee, but the word is very rare 
at so early a time. It is spelt army in Fabyan’s Chron. c. 4a.— 
OF. armetj fern, of arme, pp. of armer, to arm. — L. armart, to arm, 
of which the fern. pp. is armata, whence Simn. armada. Doublet, 
armada, ^v. 

ABMICA, a medicine prepared from Arnica moniana, or Mountain 
Tobacco. (L. — Gk.?) Mod. L. am/ra ; of uncertain origin. First 
used in i7f;3 (N. £. D.) ; cf. P'. arnica, also amique (175a). Supposed 
to be a corruption of L. ptarmica, Gk. wrapfuieq, a plant that caused 
sneezin g ; fro m irr&pirviim, 1 sneeze (Hatzfeld). 

ARGOTT TEQiEl begone ! (E.) * Aroint thee, witch I * Macbeth, 
i. 3. 6. Usually explained by ‘ avaunt ! ' The lit. sense seems to be 
' make room,* or *get out of the way.* The prefix is the AS. g*-, ns 
in Aware, q. v. Prov.E. rqyn/ ta (North), rynt tiue, roynt ikee, get 
out of the way (Cheshire) ; rynt you, witch, get out of the way, witch 
(Kay). AS. rym 8 a, gtrym 0u, make thou room ; see Luke, xiv. 9 ; 
from ryman, or geryman, to make room ; from rum, adj. roomy, wi^. 
See E. D. D., s. v. roint, rim, rtnu; E. Dial. Gram. | 178. 

ABOMA,a sweet smell. (L. — Gk.) The sb. is modern in the 
sense of * scent ; * but ME. aromat (from OP', aromat, F. aromatt) was 
in early use, meaning ^ spice ; * see Ancren Kiwle, p. 376, where the 

£ 1. is aromaz (-aronui/s). The adj. aromatic is found rather early. 

[aundevile has * aromatyk thinges ; ' c. xvi. p. 1 74. — Late L. aroma, 
borrowed from Gk. — Gk. dpufta, a spice, a sweet herb. Der. aroma- 
t-ie, aroma-t-iu, from the Gk. stem dpetftar-. 

AROUND, prep, and adv., on all sides of, on every side. (Hybrid ; 
PI. and F.) Spenser has arownd, F. Q. i. 10. 54. ME. around. Life 
of Keket, ed. Black, 1. 20fi2. The prefix is the E.a-, in its commonest 
use as short for an, the ME. form of AS. prep, on ; so that aground is 
for on round, i.e. in a round or circle. Round is from OP', roond, rond, 
L. rotundus. Cf. abed, asleep. See Round. 

AROUSE, to rouse up. (Hybrid ; E.and Scand.) In Shak. 2 Hen. 
VI, iv. 1. 3. The prefix is a ne^lcss addition ; no doubt meant to be 
intensive, and imitated from that in ariu, which is from the AS. a- ; 
see Arise. And see Rouse. 

ARPEGGIO, the employment of notes of a chord in rapid suc- 
cession instead of simultaneously. (Ital.— Teut.) In Bailey (1735'). 
— Ital. arpeggiare, to play upon the harp. — Ital. arpa, a harp ; a word 
of Teut. origin. See Harp. 

ARQUEBUS, HARQUEBUS, a kind of gun. (P'.— MDu.) 
Used by Nicholas Breton, an Elizabethan poet, in A Farewell to 
Town (R.). Spelt hargabudu, Tottell’s Misc., ed. Arlier, p. 173 
(1357). — P'. arquebuse, ‘an harquebuse, caleever, or hand-gun;’ Cot. 
He also gives the spelling cf. Walloon in Diet, 

dc la langue Wallonnc, by Grandgagnage, i. 366, 278, qn. by Diez, 
who traces the word. [A corrupt form ; cf. Ital. archibuso (Torriano), 
variant of archibugio, 'a harquebuse,' Florio; also written arcobugio 
(id.). The Ital. form is douhly corrupt, being due to a popular ety- 
mology from arco, a bow, and bugio, a hole (referring to the barrel).] 
— MDu. *hakebusse, haeckbusse, ‘an an]uebusse,’ Hexham ; Du. kaak- 
buss. — MDu. hake, haeck, Dn. AaaP, a hook, clasp, and MDu. busse, Du. 
bus, a gun-barrel, gun ; exactly ])arallel to G. hakenb'uckse, an arque- 
buse, from haken, a hook, and biichse, a gun-barrel, gun. The word 
means ‘ gun with a hook,* alluding to the hook which was cast with 
the piece, by which it was fastened to the * carriage ; ' but the name 
was afterwards applied to other kinds of portable fire-arms, so that 
the original kind was renamed arquebuse a croc, arquebus with a hook, 
as in Cotgravc. Other E. forms were hackbush and hackbut. Sec 
Hackbut; also Hook and Bush (3 \ 

ARRACK, an ardent spirit used in the East. (F. — Arab.) Better 
spelt arak or arac, as in Sir T. Herbert's Travels, ed. 1665, pp. 45, 
341,328.— OF. arneP (Supp. to Godefroy); A.D. 1519. — Arab, 'araq, 
juice, the more literal signification lieing ‘ sweat ; * in allusion to its 
production by distillation. In Palmer's Pers. Diet. col. 425, is the 
entry: ‘Arab, 'araq, juice, essence, sweat; distilled spirit.*— Arab. 
'arma, he sweated. See Arrack in Yule. ^ Sometimes shortoied 
to RMk. 

ARRAIGN, to call to account, put on one’s trial. (F. — L.) ME. 
arainen, areinen, arenen (with one r). ‘ lie arayned hym ful mnyschly, 
what raysoun he hade,* &c.; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, C. 191.— AF. 
aresner, arener, arreiner; OF. araisnier, arainier, araignier, to speak 
to, discourse with ; also, to cite, arraign. — OP", a-, prefix (L. ad)-, and 
raisnier, resnier, rainier, to reason, speak, plead, from raison, reson, 
reason, advice, account; from L. acc. rationem, from nom. ratio, 
reason. See RLeaBOn. ^ The Late L. form of arraign is arration^ 
are ; similarly the Late L. derationdre, to reason ont, decide, pro- 
duced the now obsolete darraign, to decide, esp. used of deciding by 


combat or fighting out a quarrel ; see Chaucer, Kn. Ta. 773; C. T., 

A 1631. Der. arraign-ment. 

ARRANGE, to range, set in a rank. (F. — OHG.) ME. arayn- 
gen, as in * he araynged his men ;* Berners, Froissart, c. 325 ; orig. 
spelt with one r. —OP', arengier, to put into a rank, arrange. —OF. a-, 
prefix (L. ad, to) : and rengier, renger, to range, put in a rank (P' . 
ranger, Littre) ; from OP*, reru, mod. P'. rang, a rank, file, orig. a 
ring or circle of people; from OHG. hrinc, mod. G. ring, a ring, 
esp. a ring or circle of people ; cognate with E. ring. Sw Rank, 
Ring. Der. arrangement. 

ARRANT, knavish, mischievous, notoriously bad. (F. — L.) Ar- 
rant is a later spelling of errant, and was first used in the phrase theef 
erraunt, a roving outlaw or notorious robber, which occurs in Chancer : 
‘an outlawe or a theef erraunt C.T. 17173 (II 224). Hence it 
was extended to other ill-doers, with the sense of ‘ notorious,* or 
‘out-and-out.* ‘An erraunt usurer;* P. Plowman, C. vii. 307; 
'errant traytonrs,* Orig. Letters, ed. Ellis, ii. 105 (a. n. 1539) ; ‘ er- 
rant theues* and‘erraMnMheefe;’ Lever, Sermons (1550), Arber, 
p. 66. In Holinshed’s (really Stanihurst’s) Desc. of Ireland, repr. 
1808, p. 68, we find: ‘[they] gad and range from house to house like 
arrant knights of the round table ; * where ‘ arrant knights ’ =3 knights 
errant; cf. ‘knight erraunt* in Malory’s Morte Arthur, bk. iv. c. 25, 

1. 23. Chapman, in Byron’s Tragedy, A. v. sc. 1 (Byron) has: 
‘As this extravagant and errant rogue.’ — OF. errant, pres. pt. of 
errer, eirer, to wander. — Late L. iterdre, to travel. — L. iter, a journey. 
^ It sometimes represents the pres. pt. ofL. errdre, to wander. See 
Errant, Err. 

ARRAS, tapedtry. (F. — L. -C.) In Shak. Haml. iv. i. 9. ‘Riche 
Aresse or tapestrie ; ’ Elyot, The Governor, bk. iii. c. 2.(3. The 
AF. arras occurs in 1376, Royal Wills, p. 72; and in 1392, id. 
p. 132 ; cf. ‘ peces of arras,* in X447, id. p. 383. So named from Arras, 
in Artois, N. of P'rance, where it was first made.— L. *Atrabates, for 
Atrebates, a people of Artois ; Cmsar, B. G., ii. 4. Of Celtic origin. 
—Celtic *atreb-, whence W. aihref, a domain, district. — Celt, prefix 
ad- (OIrish arf-), at (cognate with L. ad, E. a/) ; and OWelsh treb, W. 
tref, a house. Stokes-Fick, pp. 10, 137. 

ARRAY, to set in order, get ready. (F. —L. and Scand.) ME. 
arraien, araien, to array ; Chaucer, Kn. Ta. 1188 (A 2046) ; Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 36 (1. 841, note). — AP". arayer, OP*, araier, aroier (arsrr in 
Godefroy), to array, prepare, arrange. — Romanic type *arredare ( •-» 
Ital. arredare), to array, prepare, p. P'ormed by prefixing ar- (imita- 
tion of the L. prefix ar-, the form assumed by ad, to, before a follow- 
ing r) to the Low G. rede, ready (Bremen Wort. iii. 452), OFries. 
rfde, ready; cf. AS. ri?de, OHG. reiti, ready. See further under 
Ready. Note also Scottish graithe, to make ready, gratth, ready, 
graith, apparatus, words directly borrowed from Icel. greiOa, to equip, 
greiOr, ready, and greidi, arrangement ; in which g- ( =*ge-) is a prefix. 
Hence to array, to graithe, and to make ready, are three equivalent 
expressions containing the same root. Der. array, sb. ; the same 
root occurs in curry, vb. ; see Curry (i). 

ARREARS, debts unpaid and still due. (P'. — L.) The ME. arere 
is mostly an adverb, signif>ing backward, in the rear ; e. g. ‘ Somme 
tyme aside, and somme tyme arrrre *=: sometimes on one side, and 
sometimes backward ; P. Plowman, B. v. 354. It is more commonly 
spelt arere (with one r), or a rere (in two words), id. C. vii. 405. — OP'. 
arere, ariere {arrere in Godefroy), backward.— L. ad, towards; and 
retro, behind. [Similarly OF. deriere (mod. F. derriere) is from L. de, 
from, and retro, backward ; and we ourselves use the word rear still.] 
.‘ree "SLeKr ; and see arriere in Hatzfeld. ^ What we now express 
by arrears is expressed in ME. by arrerages or arerages, a sb. pi. 
formed from ME. arere by the addition of the F. suffix -age. For 
examples of arrearages, see N. E. D. ; and cf. P. Plowman, C. xii. 
297. The mod. E. arrear, sb., arose from the ME. phrase in arere, by 
droTOing i«. 

ARREST, to stop, to seize. (P'.— L.) ME. arresten, or commonly 
aresten ; Chaucer, Prol. 839 (A 827). — OP', arester, to stay (mod. l\ 
arr^/er).— L. ad, to (which becomes a in OP'.) ; and restore, to stay, 
remain, stop, compounded of re-, back, and stare, to stand, remain, 
cognate with E. stand. See Re- and Stand; and see Rest (a). 
AjElRIB, a ridge, the edge formed by the angular contact of two 
plane (or curved) surfaces. (F.— L.) ‘Burford stone . . carries a 
finer arris than that at Heddington ;* Plot’s Oxfordsh. (1677), p. 75. — 
OP', ar este; ¥ . arete. See Ar6te. 

ARRIVE, to come to a jdace, reach it. (F. — L.) Gen. followed 
by af in modem £.; but sec Milton, P. L. ii. 409 ; Shak. Jul. Cres. i. 

2. no. ME. aryuen, ariuen (u fur v) ; Rob. of Glonc. p. 18, 1. 413. 
—OF. ariver, am'vcr. — Late L. *adripare, to come to the shore, spelt 
arripdre in a 9th cent, text, and arrtluire in an 1 ith cent, chartulary; 
Brachet. See the note also in Brachet, showing that it was originally 
a seaman’s term.— L. ad rlpam, towards the shore.— L. ad, to ; and 

^ ripa, shore, bank. The ozig. sense of L. ri^a was ‘a rift, a break 
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cf. Gk. ipinvtj, a broken cliff; Icel. ri/a, whMce E. rive. See lUve. 
D-'r. firriv~al,s\ick arivaile in Gower, C. A. ii. 4; bk. iv. 94. 

AHHOOATE, to lay claim to, assume. (L.) Used by Barnes, 
Works, p. 371, col. I. The sb. arrogance is much older; Chaucer, 
C. T. 6694 *' n m .i) ; so is the adj. arrogant, C. T. Persones Tale, De 
Siiperbia {I 396;. Formed with sufT. -ale (see Abbreviate) from 
L. arrogare, to ask of, to adopt, attribute to, aild to ; pp. arrogatus. 
* I« ad, to {>ar- before r) ; and rogare, to ask. Sec Rogation. 
Dor. arrogaMoH ; also (from L. arrogn-re, pn:s. pt. acc. arrogani-eni) 
arrogant, arrngnnt-ly, arrogance, arroganc-y. 

ARROW, a missile shot from a bow. (K.) ME. arewe, arwe (with 
one r) ; f'luuicer, Prol. 107 ; Ancren Riwle, pp. 60. 63. A.S.arnue, 
AS. Chron. an. 1083 (Laud MS.); older form artve, Thorpe’s Anc. 
Laws, ii. 212, § a8. Teut. type *arhwoH-, weak ft-m. Another fonn 
is eark, Cirein, i. 248 ; Teut. typc*orAi»o»w,neul.+lceI. or, an arrow, 
jil. brvnr ; Teut. type *arhwn, strong feni. Cf. also (Jolh. arhwazna, 
f., an arrow, a dart, Epli. vi. 16 ; allied to L. arcus, a bow; Brugm. 
i. S 241 (b). Der. arrow-y, arrou-root. Sec Arc. 

ARROW.ROOT, a farinaceous substance, made from the 
tuliers of the Maranta Anmdmaceu, and other jilants. (ii.) J‘'roiu 
arrow and root. * The E. name of this jireparalion is derived from 
the use to which the Indi.ins of S. America were accii.strimed to apply 
the juice extracted from another species of Maranta — the Maranta 
galanga, which was emjiloyed as an antidote to the jroison in which 
the arrows of hostile tribes were dipped Eng. Cyclopaedia, Arts and 
.Sciences, s. v. Arrow-root. Observe the L. name, ‘Maranta arundt- 
nneea* ^ The account in N. E. 1). is similar, with a reference to Sir 
Hans .Sloane, C'atal. IMant. Jamaica, 122. 

ARSE, the buttocks. (E.) ME. ars, m ; P. Plowman, B.v. 175, 
.and footnote. A.S. <rr.s, enrs; Bosworlh.+Du. ««« ; Icel. <irs,Swcd. 
and D.an. ars\ MIIG. ars', mod. (/. arsch. Teut. t3'pe *<jrAOi.+Gk. 
up/>ov, the rumi) ; Idg. type *orsos (l‘rellwitz3. 

ARSEITAL. a magazine lor naval stores, &c. (Ital.—.Span.— 
Arab.) Holland speaks of ‘ that very pljice where now the arsenall 
and shipdocks arc y Livy, j). Jort ; and .see Ben Jonson, Tlie Fox, iv. 

I (.Sir 1’.); Milton, P. K. iv. 270. [Rather from Ital. tlian from F. 
arcenal, which Cotgrave, following the F. spelling, explains by * an 
Arrrna//.’] — Mltal. arsenale,‘a storehouse for inunilion * (Florio); cf. 
Ital. arzana, an arsenal, darsena, a wet dock. — MSp.m. alarafaua, * a. 
dock where ships are made or amended ; a storehouse for munition,* 
Minsheu ; .Span, atarazana, atarazaual. | The varydng forms arc due 
to the word being foreign, vi/. Arabic. The final -/ is merely formative, 
and no part of the original word. The Span, atarazana (with a- for 
Arab, al, the, dcf. art.) and Ital. Jarunaate the best forms.]— Arab. 
tlar a^'^tnn ah, house of construction. — Arab, dar, house; at-, for al, 
the ; f inn' ah, art, trade, construction. See I )evic ; and Rich. Diet. 64b, 
943. The two words together signify ‘ a house of art or construction,' 

* a place for making things.’ Mr. Wedgwood says : ‘ Ibn Khaldoun 
rjuotes an order of the Caliph Abdnlmelic to build at Tunis a dar- 
ctnaa for the construction of everything necessary for the equipment 
and armament of ves.sels. Pedro de Alcala translates atarazana by the 
Arab, diir a-eina a ; see Engelinann and Dozy.’ 

ARSENIC, a poisonous mineral. (Gk. — Arab. — Pers.) Chaucer 
speaks of arsmik, C. T., G 798. It was one of the four ‘spirits’ in 
alchemy. — r../ir.<rniVHm. — Gk.d/>(r«i'iwoi',orpinient, yellow arsenic, a 
name occuriing in Dioscoridcs, 5. 121. [This Gk. word lit. means 
*m.ile;’ in allusion to the extraordinary alchemical fancy that some 
metals were of different sexes. Gold, c. g. also called Hoi, the sun, 
was masculine, whilst .si/ver, also called lima, the moon, was feminine. 
But these fables arose out of pr)pul,'ir etymology, the tik. name being 
really borrowed, j — Arab, az-zermkh ; from az-, for al, the, dcf. art., 
and zernikh, orpiinent, borrowed from I^ers. zerm, orpimeiit, yellow' 
arsenic, which is from Pers. zar, gold. Sec Dcvic, ]i. 4; Rich. Diet., 
j). 774. And see Gold. Der. arsenic-al. 

ARSIS, the ])lncc of a stressed syllabic in English verse. (Gk.; 
The sense has varied ; see N.E.D. * Arsis, a raising or lifting up 
Phillips (1706).- Gk. dpffts, a raising. — Gk. atfinv, to raise. 

ARSON, the crime of burning houses. ( 1'’. — L.) Old Law French ; 
see Blackstone’s Comment, b. iv. c. ifi.— OE. arson, arsun, incen- 
diarism ; Late L. acc. tyjjc — L. ardire, to burn ; pp. arsus. 

See Ardent. 

ART (i), 2 p. s. pres, of the verb substantive. (E.) OMerc. card, 
erO ; ONorthumbrian ard, later art ; AS. eart. The ar- stands for 

from ^£S, to be; and the -t, ONorthumb. -d, is a suflix. Sec 
further under Are. 

ART (2), skill, contrivance, method. (F. — L.) ME. art ; Rob. of 
Bmnne, tr. of P. Langtolt, p. 336 ; and in Floriz and Blauncheflur.ed. 
Lumby, 1. 521. — OF. art, skill.- L. acc. artem ; from nom. ars, skill. 
Perhaps from VAR, to fit (Breal). Sec Article. Der. art-ful, 
art-Jul'ness, art-ist, art-ist-ie, art-ist-ic-al, art-ist-ic-al-ly, art-less, art- 
iess-ly, art-less-ness ; also art-ifice, art-illery, art-isan, which see. 


ARTERY, a tube or pipe conveying blood from the heart. (L. — 
Gk.) Shak. L. L. L. iv. 3. 306. ME. arterie, Lanfrank, Cirurgie, 
ii. 5 ; p. 162, 1. 17.-L. artcria, the windpipe ; also, an artery. [The 
F. fonn is artere, which is shorter than the E., and consequently the 
F). word is not from French.] — Gk. dprripia, an artery; Imt orig. the 
windpipe. Perhaps connected with dogr^, the aorta (Prcllwitz). See 
Aorta. Der. arteri-al, arieri-al-ise. 

ARTESIAN, adj., applied to a well. (F.-L. -C.) These wells 
are made by boring till the water is found ; and the adj. is properly 
applied to such as are produced by boring through an impermeable 
stratum, in such a way that the water, when found, overflows at tlie 
outlet. Englished from F. Artesien, of or belonging to Artois, a pro* 
vince in the N. of France, where the wells were in use in the eighteenth 
century and earlier. Artois is from L. Atrehatensem, acc. of Atreha- 
tensis, adj. formed from L. Atrdiat-es ; see further under Arrai. See 
ling. Cycl. s. v. Artesian well. 

ARTHRITIS, i)ain in the joints, gout. (Gk.) In Kersey ( 1 708). 
— Gk. Gk. apBpov, a joint ; allied to L. artus, a joint; see 

Article. 

ARTICHOKE, an esculent plant; Cynara Sedymus. (Ital.— 
Span.— Arab.) ‘A artochoche, cynara;’ Levins, 159. 5, Holland 
has the odd spelling arlickoux for the plural ; Pliny, b. xx. c. 23. [He 
seems to have lieen thinking of F. cAoux, cabbage.] The pi. artichokes 
occurs in 15.37, in the Privy Purse Jix]x:nses of the Princess Mary, ed. 
Madden, p. 33. — Ital. artieioeco, an art ichoke (Die/) ; cf. F. arliehaut, 
spelt artichault by Cotgrave, and explained by him as ‘an artichock.’ 
A comijit form. Florio gives the spellings archiciocco, archicioffo ; 
alsoearciocco, rarcio^. — MSpan. alcarchofa (Minshen) ; whence .Span. 
alcaekofa. Port, alcachofra. ^Arah. al parsknf, an artichoke; Rich. 
Pers. Diet. p. 562. ^ The pretended Arab. ar‘^i shauki, cited by 

Diez, is a mere modern corruption from Italian. 

ARTICLE. a small item ; a part of speech. (F. — L.) ME. article, 
Ayenbitc of Inwyt, pp. 11, iz.^V. article, *an article ; a head, iJiin- 
cipall clause, title or jioint of a matter ; . . also, a joint or knuckle ; ’ 
Cot. — L. articulum, acc. of artietdus, a joint, knuckle, member of a 
sentence, an article in grammar; the lit. sense being ‘a little joint.’ 
Formed, by help of suffixes -eu-lo-, from L. artus, a joint, a limb.— 
^AR, to fit ; Prellwitz (s. v. upaftlaKu). .Sec Max Miiller, Lect. i. 
104 (8th ed.). See Arm. Der. article, verb. And see below. 

ARTICULATE, adj., jointed, fitted ; also, distinct, clear. (L.) 
Speech is articulate w\uii\ distinctly divided into joints, i.c. into words 
and syllables ; not jumbled together. — L. arliculatus, distinct, articu- 
late; pp. of articulure,\o supply with joints, or divide by joints, 
chiefly applied to articulate speaking. — L. ar/icu/ws, a little joint 
(above ). P er, articulate, verb ; nriiculate-ly, articulat-ion. 
ARTIFICE, a contrivance. (F.- L.) Gower has artificiers, C. A. 
hi. 142 ; bk. vii. 1691. Shak. has artificer, K. John, iv. 2. 201 ; ami 
artificial, Romeo, i. i. 146. Artifice is in Milton, P. L. ix. 39. — F. 

skill, cunning, workmanshi]); Cot. — 'L.artificium,a craft,handi- 
craft.— 1.. artific-, sltnn of arti/ex, a workman. — L. arti-, for ars, art ; 
and Jacere, to m.-ike, the stcm/oc- being altered tofic- in compounds. 
Sec Art and Fact. Dor. artifiei-al, artifid-al-ly ; also artific-er. 

ARTILLERY, gunnery; great weapons of war. (F. — 1 ..) 
Milton, P.T,. ii. 715 ; Shak. K. John, ii. 403, Chaucer, C. T., B 2523, 
in his Tale of Mclibcus, speaks of ‘castcllcs.and other m.'iner edifices, 
and armure, and or/e//fri«.’— OF. ar/<Y/eri>, machines or equipment 
of war ; see quotation in Roquefort s. v. artillement. The word was 
used to include crossbows, bows, &c., before the invention of gun- 
|K)wder. — OF. nrtiller, t o fc irt i fy , eq iii p ; Roi jnefort . — Late L. *artilla re, 
to make machines; a verb inferred from the word artillator, a maker 
of machines, given by Ducange. — L. art- , stem of ars , art. See Art. 
We also find l.ate L. arlillidtor, nnswering to an older form *articu- 
lator, from Late L. articula, articulum, art, artifice, derivatives of ars, 
ait (not from artus, a joint) ; sec Ducange. Der. ariiller-ist. 

ARTISAN, a woikman. (F. — Ital.— T..) In Blount’s Gloss., 
cd. 1674; and in Marlowe, Faiistus, i. i. 53. — F. artisan, on artisan. 
mech.anic. — Ital. artigiano, a workman ; whence it was introduced into 
F. in the ifith century ; Brachet. jl. This corresponds, according 
to Dicz, to a late L. form *artiiiiinus (not found), formed in its turn 
from L. artiius, cunning, artful (see Ducange), which is from arti-, 
dccl. stem of ars, art. See Art. ^ Rabelais has artizan (Ilatzfcld) ; 
if here the ==- /s, the F. word may have been taken immediately from 
L., and not through Italian. 

ARUM, the cnckoo-pinl, or wake-robin. (L. — Gk.) In Turner, 
Names of I Icrbes, 1 548 (E.D.S.), p. 1 5. - ls.arum, aron, - Gk,dpov,arum. 
AS. adverb and conjunction. (E.) ME. as, als, alse, also, alswa ; and 
al so, al swa, written separately. That these arc all one and the same 
word has been proved by .Sir F. Madden, in remarks upmn IIavclok,and 
is a familiar fact to all who are acquainted with Middle English. In 
other words, as i.s a contracted form of also. P. 'rhe successive 
spellings arc : AS. enl swu, Grcin, i. 239 ; al swa, Layamon. 1. 70; al 
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M, Seven Sages, 569, ed. Weber; ahe^ P. Plowman, A. v. 144: a/s, 
id. B. V. 330 (where a/s means * also ’) ; a/s manye os s as many as, 
Mandeville’s Travels, p. 309. The AS. eal stua means both ‘ just so * 
and ‘just as.* See Also. 

ASAFGEjTIDA, ASSAFCBTID a, a medicinal gum. (Hybrid ; 
Pers. and L.) Spelt aza/edida, A mold 's Chron. (i 50a) , 1 8 1 1, p. 334. 

A juice made chiefly from the Ferula Narthex, an umlxllifcrous plant, 
growing in Persia. The Persian name is «2a, ‘ mastic,* Rich. Diet. p. 65. 
The L./cetida, stinking, refers to its oflensive smell. See Fetid. 
ASBiBSTOS, a fibrous mineral. (Ci k .) In HalLand’s Pliny , b. xxxvii. 
c. 10 ; ii. 624. Written asbeslon, Trevisa, tr. of Higden, i. 187. So 
called because it is incombustible. ■- Gk. da/Scaros, incombustible ; lit. 
‘ unquenchable.* "-Gk. d-, negative prefix ; and -afieaTos, quenchable, 
from afiipyvfu, I quench, extinguish. See Brugm. i. § Css, and Prell- 
witz, as t o this curious verb. Der. asbesi-ine, aclj. 

ASCEITD, to climb, mount up. (L.) Chaucer has aseensioun and 
ascendedy C. T. 14S61, 14863 (11 40.15, 4047). [There is a F. sb. 
ascension, but the OF. ascendre is rare and obsolete ; the K. verb was 
probably suggested by the Vulgate. I — L. aseetidere, to climb up to, 
ascend ; pp. ascensus, i* I., ad-y to (reduced to a- bclorc se) ; and sccui- 
dere, to climb. See Soan. Der. ascendent, Chaucer, Prol. 417, from 
L. pres. pt. ; also ascendant, as in Drayton, Legend of T. Cromwell, 
1 . 399, from F. jires. pt. ; ascendenc-y ; aseens-ion, cf. L. pp. ascensus ; 
ascent (Shak.), coined to pair off with descent, the latter liciug a true 
F. word. 

ASCERTAIir, to make certain, determine. (F. — I..") The s is an 
idle addition to the word, and should never have been inserted. Yet 
the spelling ascertayn occurs in P'abyan, c. 177, § 6. Bale has assar- 
tened'y Image, pt. i. MK. acertainen; ‘For now I am acertained 
throughly;’ Flower and I.eaf, 568. — OF. acertamer, variant of acer~ 
tener (Godefroy). Cotgrave has ‘ aeertener, to certifie, ascerlaine, as- 
sure.* p. Aeertener is a coined word, made up of h'. prefix a- (I... ad), 
and the adj. certain, certain, sure. See Certain. Der. ascertain-ahle. 
ASCETIC, adj. often used ns sb., one who is rigidly self-denying 
in religious observances ; a stiict hermit. (Gk.) Gibbon s^ieaks ot 
‘ the ascetics ]Ii.st. c. 37, § 2. In the Life of lip. Burnet, c. 13, we 
find: *hc entered into such .an ascetic course.* The adjective w'as 
‘ applied by the Greek fathers to those who exercised themselves in, 
who employed themselves in, who devoted themselves to, the contem- 
plation of divine things: ami for that purpose, separated themselves 
from all intercourse with the world ; ’ Richardson. — Gk. dantfriKus, in- 
dustrious, lit. given to exercise ; apidicd to hermits, who strictly exer- 
ci.sed themselves in religious devotion.— Gk . dmojTiJy, one who exercises 
an art, esj). applied to an athlete. — Gk.dffitfrv, to work, adorn, practise, 
exercise ; also, to mortify the body, in Ecclesiastical writers. Root 
unknown. Der. ascetic-ism. 

ASCLDIAET, a term applied to some tunicate molluscs ; and to 
Xiitcher-shaped leafy append.ages, in botany. (Gk.) Modern; lit. 

‘ pitcher-like.’ — Gk. aanibiov, dimin. of daxur, a leathern bag,wine-skm. 
ASCITITIOUS, ABSCITITIOUS, supplemental, incidental. 
(I..) T.ittleused. ‘yl</.s«/iV/ow.'!,added,borrowed;’ Kersey’sDict. ‘Homer 
has been reckoned an ascititious name, from some accident of his life ;’ 
J’ope, qu. in Todd's Johnson. Coined, as if from I.. *ascltiiius (not 
used), from ascilus, received, derived from others, not innate ; pp. of 
asciscere, to take in, admit, receive from without, also written adsciseere. 
— L. ad, to; and sciscere, to learn, find out, accept, which is formed 
from sci-re, to know, by the addition of the ending -scere, common in 
forming ‘inchoative’ or ‘inceptive * verbs in I.atin. See Soienoe. 
ASCRIBE, to attiibule, impute. (L.) It occurs in the I.amenta- 
tion of Mary Magdcltinc, 1 . 25.x ; a imcm later than Chaucer, but some- 
times printed with his works. — L. ascribere, to write down to one’s 
account ; pp. ascriptus. — L. ad, to (which becomes a- before sc) ; and 
hcr'tbere, to write. See Scribe. Der. ascnb-able, ascript-ion. 

ASH, the name of a tree. (E.) ME. ascA, e&cA, a.vsc/i ; Chaucer, 
C. T. 2924 (A 2922). *F.sche, tre, /rnxi«ii.s ; ’ Prompt. Parv. ji. 1^3. 
AS. eesc, (jrcin, i. 58. 4* Du. esch ; Icel. ashr ; Dan. and Swed. ask', 
OH G. asc ; M HG. asch ; G . esche. Tout, tyjie *askiz. Cf. Russ, iasene, 
l.ith. usis, ash. Der. ash-en, adj. 

ASHAMED, pp. as adj., affected by shame. (Tv) ME. aschamed, 
often written a-schamed. * Aschamyd, or made ashamyd, verecuni/a/us ;* 
Prompt. Parv. p. 15. But we also find ME. qfschamed, ashamed; 
Shoreham’s Poems, }>. 160; of-chamed, Owl and Nightingale, 1 . 932. 
Hence, in this instance, we may consider the prefix a- as equivalent 
to of-y as it is in the case of the word adown, q. v. This would point 
bade to the AS. form n/sreawod, which occurs in A£lfric, Lives of Saints, 
2. 1 78. p. Or it may represent AS. asceanMd, with prefix d- ; whilst 
sceamod is the pp. of sceamian, to shame, from sceamu, shame. See 
Shame. 

ASHES, the dust or relics of what is burnt. (E.) The pi. of ash, 
which is little used. Mlu asche, axe, aske, a disyllabic word, the usual 
pi. being aschen, axen, a$ken, but in Northern and Midland £. askes, 


axes. See athen, in the (Southern) Ancren Riwle, p. ai 4 ; tuku 
in Hampole’s Pricke of Conscience, 424. AS. auet, axe, oiee; pi. 
asean, axon, Grein, i. 10, 11, 58.+DU. okA; Icel. atka; Swed. aska; 
Dan. aske ; Goth, azgd, sing., asgon, pi. ; Luke, x. 1 3 ; OH G. asga, atea ; 
MIIG. asche, esche ; G. asche. Tent, ^pes *asAda-, *azgon~y feiii. ; 
perhaps for *as(tyi5n-y '^az(d)gun - ; and allied to Gk. A^etv, to dry 
up, parch, L. ar-ere, to be dry, Skt. dsa-s, ashe^ dust (Macdonell). 
Der. ash-y‘, Ash-Wednesday,^Q called from the sprinkling of ashes on 
the heads of penitents, the L. name being dies cincrum, 

ABHTiATi^ ASHIi ER , a facing made of sexuared stones. (F. — L.) 
‘ In countries where stone is scarce, ashler jirincipally consists of thin 
slal)s of stone used to face the brick and rubble walls of buildings ;* 
ICng. Cycl. s. v. Ashler, Again, Ashlering is used in masonry to 
signify ‘ the act of bedding in mortar the ashler above described y id. 
It is also used in carpentry ‘ to signify the short upright pieces of wood 
placed in the roof of a house to cut off the acute angle between the 
joists of the floor and the rafters ; almost all the garrets in London 
are built in this way;* id. B. The clue to understanding the word 
is to remember that the use of wood ])reccded that of stone. From 
OF. aiseler, l.ivre des Kois, iii. 6 (see aisselier in HatzfeUl), a cross- 
piece used to bind together two pieces of timber ; extended from OF. 
aiselle, aissele {aisselle in Cotgrave), f., ‘ a little boord, or shingle of 
wood;* Cotgrave. — L. axilla, dimin. of axis, an axis, also aboard, a 
jdank. See Axis. ^ The thin square slabs of stone were likened 
to the wooden shingles that jireceded them. The Scot, spellings are 
estler, aislair. Jamieson quotes ‘ houses biggit a’ with estler stane * — 
houses all built with squared stone, from Ramsay’s Poems, i. 60. And 
again, he quotes ftom Abp. Hamilton’s Catechism, fol. 5a: ‘A mason 
can nocht hew ane euin aiyn/r without directioun of his rewill ’ cannot 
hew a straight ashlar without drawing a line with his rule to guide him. 

ASHORE, on shore. (E.) Shak. has o» shore. Temp. v. 219, 
where we might say ashore. Thus a- is short for an, ME. form of on, 
.So also in a-bed, a-sleep, &c. 

I ASIDE, to one side, on one side. (E.) Tor on side, Wyclifhas 
asydis-hond in Gal. ii. 2, but on sidis bond in Mark, iv. 34 (earlier ver- 
sion), ‘he cxi>onnyde to his discijdis alle thingis on sidis hond, or by 
hem-self.’ See above. 

ASININE; sec Abb. 

ASK, to seek an answer, to request. (E.) ME. asken, aschen, axien, 
&c. Asken is in Ancren Riwle, p. 338. Axien in Layamon, i. 307. 
A.S. iiscian, ahsian, dcsian. Groin, i. 1 4, 24, 40. The form aesian is 
not uncommon ; whence mod. prov. E. ax, as a variant of ash. The 
AS. dsetan | roduced M Ii. ashen, now lost ; the surviving form ask was 
orig. Northern. +1^0. eischen, to demand, require ; Swed. iiska, to ask, 
demand ; Dan. cesAe, to demand ; OliCi.eisebn,eisgdn ; MUG. eischen ; 
mod. G. heischen, to ask. 'I'eut. tyjies *aiskdn, *aiskojan. All related 
to Skt. ichchhd, a wish , desire, vskana-, a wish, esh, to search ; Gk. l&rris, 
wish, will ; UtKh.jeszkoii, Russ, iskate, to seek. The root is seen in Skt. 
ish, to desire, wish ; from ^T.TS, to seek, wish ; Brugm. i. $ 6 19, ii. § 676 ; 
Prell witz. ^ The Icel. askja does not mean * to ask,’ but ‘ to wish 
and is not related to ask, but to wish ; see Wish. 

ASKANCE, obliquely. (Ital.— L.?) SirT. Wyatt, in his Satire 
f)f the Meane and Sure Estate, 1 . 52, says : * For, as she lookt a seance, 
Under a stole she spied two slemyng eyes ; ’ See. \V c also find a scanche, 
explaineil by de trovers, en lorgnant, i.e. obliquely ; Palsgrave’s French 
Diet. ]). 831. Origin uncertain ; but perhaps related to Ital. seansare, 
‘ to go aslo|)e or a-sconee or askew, to go sidelin ; * Florio. This verb 
is derived from Ital. s- (for L. ex), and (according to Diez) L. eampsdre, 
to turn round a jdace, bend round it ; cf. Gk. mdftirreiv, to bend. 
Baretti’s Ital. Diet. (iR3i)ha8f//scaacio,adv. slanting, aslope; scaneio, 
adj. oblique; but this appears in Torriano (1688) as schiancio, 
‘ athwart ;’ apparently from a Tent, source allied to E. slant. 

ASKEW, awry. (OLow G.) ‘ But he on it lookt scorncfully 

askew',* S|x;nser, F. Q. iii. 10. 29. As usual, the prefix a- stands for 
an, ME. form of on, and askew means ‘ on the skew.* Hexham ex- 
plains MDu. scheefhy ‘ askew, awry.’ Sec Skew. 

ASLANT, on the slant, obliquely. (Scand.) A-donte occurs in the 
Prompt. Parv. p. 6, as equivalent to aeyde (aside) and to the L. oblique, 
obliquely. It stands for on slonte, on the slant, a form which occurs 
in the Anturs of Arthtrr, st. xlviii. 6 ; cf. abed, afoot, asleep. It apjiears 
as o slante in the Morte Arthnre, ed. Brock, 2254. Cf. Swed. dial, 
adj. slant, slippery (Rietz). See Slant. 

ASLEEP, in a sleep. (E.) For ‘on sleep;* a- being short for an, 
ME. form of on. ‘ David . . fell on sleep',* Acts, xiii. 36. See Bleep. 

ASLOPE, on a slope, slopingly. (£.) For ‘ on slope,’ as in many 
other instances ; see above. In the Romaunt of the Rose, 1 . 4464, a 
slope occurs in the sense of ‘ awry.* See Slope. 

ASP, ASPIC, a venomous serpent. (F.— L.— Gk.) Shak. has 
aspick, Antony, v. 2. 396, 354; and Palsgrave has aspycke. Gower 
speaks of * A serpent, which that aspidis Is cleped ; ' C. A. i. 57: bk. i. 
463. The form aspic is French ; Cotgrave gives : ‘Aspic, the serpent 
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ra llffl an a%pt' Tfie form asp is also French ; see Brachct, who notes, 
8. V. atjftie, that there was an OF. form asjps, which existed as a doublet 
of the Provencal asf ie ; both of them being from L. acc. aspidem, from 
nom. aspis. The false form in Gower is due to his supposing that, as 
aspides is the nom. pi., it would follow that aspidis would lx: the nom. 
singular. — ( ik. tiams, gen. affniios, an asp. ^ Ilatzfeld gives the 
Prov. form as aspil, which might easily be misread aspic. The mod. 
T’rov. form is nspi/, from L. acc. aspidem. 

ASPABAGUS, a garden vegetable. (L.-Gk.-Pers.?) For- 
merly written sperage ; Holland’s Pliny, bk. xix. c. 8 ; ii. 27 c. Also 
sparage or sparagus ; thus Cotgrave explains F. asperge by ‘ the herb 
sparage or sparagusJ’ But these arc mere corruptions of the I., word. 

— 'L.asparngm. — Gk..do'irdpa7or, Atticdo'^pa7os, asparagus. Curtius, 
il. 1 10, compares it with the Zend fporegha, a prong, and the Lith. 
spur gas f a shoot, sprout, and thinks it was a word borrowed from the 
Persian. If so, the orig. sense w.as ‘ sprout.’ Brugm. i. $ 525. 

ASPECT, view, appearance, look. (1..) In old authors, often as- 
pect : ‘In thin aspect ben alle liche Gow'er, C. A. i. 143 ; bk. i. 3009. 
Chaucer, Treatise on the Astrolabe, pt. ii. 4. ,31, uses aspectes in the 
old astrological sense, of the * as] )ects * of planets. [Probably from I .. 
directly, ^'hilst known in F.nglish in the 1 4lh century, the F. aspect 
docs not seem to be older than the i.stli; see Littre. ] — L. aspeehts, 
look. — L. aspectus, ]>p. of aspicere, to behold, sec. — L. ad, to, at (> a- 
before ; and specere, to hjok, cognate with E. spy. See Spy. 

ASPEE, ASP, a kind of poplar, with tremulous leaves. (K) The 
form aspen (more usual) is jiroperly adjectival, like guld-en, wood en, 
and the sb. is asp. 'I'he tree is still called the asp in Herefordshire, 
and in the .S. and W. of I‘>igland it is called aps. The phrase ‘ lyk an 
aspen leef,’ in Chaucer, C. T. 7249 (1 ) 1667), is correct, as aspen is there 
anadjectivc. 'Mli.asp,aspe,espe. Chaucer has asp, C.T. 2923(A 2921). 
*Aspe tre, Espe tre Prompt. P.arv. jij). 1 5, 143. A.S. a;spe, also asps ; 
Boswortli.i^ Du. esp, sb., e.spen, adj. ; Icel. iisjp ; Dan. and Swed. asp ; 
G. espe, iispe (OIIG. aspa ; M I IG. aspe). See Fick, iii. 29, who adds 
Ixittish apsa, Lithuanian apuszis ; Polish and Russ, osina. Origin un- 
known. 

ASPEBlT roughness, harshness. (F.— L.) .d .Sir T. More, 
Works, p. 1218c. Chaucer has asprenesse, tr. of Boethius, h. iv. pr. 4, 
1. 106. 'J'he contracted OF. form asprete occurs in Ancren Riwle, 
P* .^54i an E. word. — OF. asperiteit, later asperiul, roughness. — L. 
ncc. asperitiitem; nom. asperitas, roughness. — L. asper, rough. See 
Bri igm. i . $ 760. 

ABPERBE, to cast calumny upon. (L.) Milton, P. L. ix. 296. 
Formed from L, aspersus, the pp. of aspergere, to besprinkle; also, 
to bespatter. — L. ad, to (> a- lieforc sp ); and spargere, to sprinkle, 
scatter. See Bparse. Dor. aspers-ion. Tempest, iv. 1.18. 
ABPHAIjT, ASPHAliTUM, a bitumitions substance. (Late L. 

— Gk.) ‘Blazing cressets fed With naphtha and Milton, P. L. 

i. 728, 729. Aspalt occurs in Mandcvillc's Travels, p. 1 00, and aspnltoun 
in Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1038. — Late L. asphaltum ; JJigdeii. 
Polychron. i, 1 16. — Gk. uapakTos, da^xiXrov, asphalt, bitumen. Of 
foreign origin. Der. asphah-ic\ Milton, P. L. i. 411. 

ASPHODEL, a ])laiil of the lily kind. (,Gk.) In Milton, P. L. 
ix. 1040. — (.ik. dai/ioficAor, a i)lant of the lily kind. In English, the 
word has been corrupted into daffodil ; see Dafibdil. 
ABFHITXIA, suspended animation, suffocation. (Gk.) In Kersey, 
ed. 1 70S. — Gk. uapv^ia, a sto])ping of the pulse ; cf. datffVKTos, w'ith- 
out pulsation. — Gk. (!-, privative; and opvCttv, to throb, pulsate; cf. 
Ofpvy/ius, ])ulsation ; (j. pochen, to throb. Der. asphyxi-ate, 
ABPIRE,tu]iaMtnftcr,toaimnteagerly.(F. — L.) Generallyfollowed 
by to or unto. ‘ If we shal . . desyrously a- pyre vnto that countreye 
of hcaueii with all our whole hc.irtes ;’ Udal, 1 Peter, c. 3. vv. 21 , 22. 
•mY.aspirer, ‘to breathe, . . alsotodcsirc, covet, atme at, a.s/ir«f/M/o;' 
Cot. — L. asp'trare, to breathe towards, to seek to attain.- L. ad, to, 
towards ( > n- before sp) ; and spirdre, to breathe, blow. Cf. E. spirit. 
Dor. aspir-ing, aspir-ing-ly, aspir-ant, aspir-ate (vb,, to pronounce with 
a full breathing), aspirate, sb., aspirai-ion. 

ASS, a well-known quadruped of the genus ; a dolt. (C,— L. 

— Semitic.) M K. asse ; Ancren Riwle, p. 32. AS. assa, ( ircin, i. 10. 
The origin of the word is uncertain ; and the extent to which one 
language has borrowed it from another is not clear ; the Icel. asni, 
e. g., is merely the L. asinus contracted. The A.S. assa was probably 
borrowed from O Irish assan (Stokes, ]i. 24) ; and this from L, asinus. 
The Celtic l.aiiguages have W. asyn, Corn, asea, Bret, azm, Irish and 
Gael, asal, Manx essyl (Williams) ; all probably from Latin. Cf. Du. 
ezal, an ass, also, a dolt, blockhead, G.esei, 1 )an. esel, cesel, Goth.a«/»^, 
Lith. asilas, Poli.sh osiel, Icel. a.ni, .Swed. ^.s/ia; all from L. rt.«««s or 
aseilus. Cf. also Gk. opos. Most likely the word is of Semitic origin ; 
cf. Arab. a*an, Heb. n/hdn, she-ass. Dor. asin-tne, from Latin. 

ASSAFCBTIDA: sec AsafoBtida. 

ABSAQAI, ASSEGAI. (Port. — Moorish.) Spelt azaguay in 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels (1665), P* *3* A word {Mke/etish) introduced 


into Africa by the Portuguese. — Port, azagaia, a dart, javelin. For 
az-zaghdyak;(Tom. az-,{oial, the Arab.def. article, and Berber zaghdyaA, 
the native name of a Berber weajion adopted by the Moors (whence 
F. zagaie) ; see Dcvic. See Lanoogay. 

ASSAIL, to leap or spring upon, to attack. (F. — L. ) In early use. 
MK.assailen,asailen; Ancren Riwle, pp. 246, 252,362,— OF. assaillir, 
asaillir (Chanson de Roland), to attack; cf. L. assiVir*. — OF. a-, 
prefix (L. ad, > as- before <) ; and saillir, sallir, to leap, rush forward, 
from L. satire, to leaji, rush forth. See Salient. Der. assail-able, 
nssml-ant ; also assatdt (OF. ascit (Littrd), from L. ad, to, and saltus, 
a leap ; from saltus, pp. of satire, to leap) ; whence assault, verb. 
ASSART, the oflence of grubbing up trees, and so destroying the 
coverts of a forest. (F.— L.) See Blount, Nomo-Lcxicon; Manwood, 
F'orest I^ws, &c. The word is due to AF. assartir (Britton), F. es- 
sarter, * to make glades in a wood, to grub np, or clear a ground of 
bushes, shrubs, thorns, &c. Cot. — T..ate L. exsartare, to grub up, 
occurring an. 1233 (Ducange) ; also spelt exartiire.^^L. ex, out, 
thoroughly; and Late L. sartdre, to grub up, occurring an. 120a 
(Ducange). Sartnre {••*sarUare) is the frc(juentative of L. sarrlre, 
sarire, to weed, grub up weeds (whence also sar-culum, a hoe) ; see 
essart in Diez. (T. Gk. aaipeiv, to sweep, adpos, a besom. The L. 
pi. exsarta, weeded lands, occurs in Liber Custumamm, p. 660. 
ASSASSIH, a secret murderer. (F. — Arabic.) Milton has as- 
sassin-like, V. "L. xi. 219; and assassinated, Sams. Agon. 1109. — F. 
assassin, given by Cptgrave, who also gives assassiner, to shay, kill, 
and assassina/, sb., a murlher. [*As.sasM'«, which is a$.sacfs in Join- 
ville, in the 1 3th cent., and in late L. hassessin, is the name of a well- 
known sect in I’alestine which flourished in the 1 3th century, the Ifas- 
cAf5eAt«,drinkcrsof/ta.sc%t.scA,aninloxicatiugdrink,adccoctinnofhemp. 
The Scheik Haschischin, known by the name of the Old Man of the 
Mountain, roused his followers’ spirits by help of this drink, and sent 
them to stab his enemies, esp. the leading Crusaders ; ’ Brachet. See 
the whole account.] — Arab, //askisk, an intoxicating i)repar.'ition of 
Cannabis indica ; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 199 ; Rich. Diet. p. 569 ; 
whence the adj. /laskisht.bashdshl ; pi. Itashdslun, i.e. ‘hashish-e.'ilers;’ 
so that assassin is a pi. form (Devic) . Der. assassin-ate, assassin-at-ion, 
Mach. i. 7. 2. 

ASSAULT; sec under Assail. 

ASSAY, sb., examination, test, trial ; chiefly iised of the trial of 
metal or of weights. (F.— L.) In the sense of ‘ attempt* it is gene- 
nnlly spelt essay in mud. E. ; see Acts, ix. 26, xvi. 7 ; Ileb. xi. 29. 
Chancer uses a^^say to denote the * trial of an experiment; * C. T., G 
1 249, 1 338. Gower uses assay for ‘ an attempt,’ C. A. i. 68 ; bk. i. 
791. [The form assay came in through the use of the OF. verb asaier 
as another sj telling of essnier, to judge of a thing, derived from the sb. 
essai, a trial, j — OF. a trial. — L. exagium, a weighing, a trial of 

exact weight. Sec Essay, a better spelling. Cf. amend emend. 
Der. assay, verb ; assa\-er. 

ASBEH^LE, to bring together, colh^ct. ( F. — I..) ME. assemblen, 
asemblen; Will, of Palcrne, 1120, 1288. ClmuctT has ‘to asemble 
inoucye;’ tr. of Boethius, h. iii. pr. 8. 1. 5. The sb. asemblaye, as- 
sembly, is in K. Alisaiinrler, ed. Weber, 1. 3473.— OF. assembler, 
asemlder, to assemble, appioach, come together, often with the sense 
of ‘ to engage in battle,* ns frequently in Barbour's Bruce. — Late L. 
assimuldre, to collect, bring together into one place ; different from 
classical assimuldre, to piclend, feign. — L. ad, to; and simul, to- 
gether ; so that Laic L. assimuldre is ‘ to bring togeihiT ; ’ the L. ad 
becoming as- before s, as usual. [ The class. L. assimuldre is from ad, 
to, and similis, like; and similis is from the same source as 
p. The L. simul and similis are from tlic same souice as E. same, Gk. 
dfia, at the same time, Skt. .sam, with, together with. See Similar. 
Der. assemhl-y, assembl-age. From the same source are similar, simu- 
late, as<-imilnte. 

ASSENT, to comply, agree, yield. (F. — L.) ME. assenten ; Chau- 
cer, C. T., 4761, 8052 (B 342, E 1 76). * They assentyn, by on assent,* 
i. e. they assent with one consent ; K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1. 1480. — 
OF. assentir, to consent, acquiesce. — L. assen/ire, to assent to, approve, 
consent. — I » a</, to (> as- before s) ; and sentire, to feci ; pp. sensus. 
.See SenBe. Der. assent, sb., in early use; llampolc, Prickc of 
Conscience, R391 ; assent-at-ion. 

ASSERT, to affirm, declare positively. (L.) In Milton, P. L. i. 25. 
Sir 'J'. More has asserlation. Works, p. 141 e ; and assercion, p, 473 e. 
The E. word is formed from the L. pp. assertus.^'L. asserere, to add 
to, take to one's self, claim, assert. — L. ad, to i > as~ before s) ; and 
serere, to join or bind together, connect, to range in a row. See 
Series. Der. assert-ion, -ive. 

ASSESS, to fix a rate or tax. (F. — L.) *I will make such satis- 
faction, as it shall please you to assess it at North’s Plntarch, p. i a; 
repr. in ‘ Shakespeare’s Plutarch,’ ed. Ske.at, p. 289. Hall has assesse- 
men/, lien. VllI, an. 24 (end). — OF. assesser (Godefroy). — Late L. 
assessdre; cf. LawL. assessor, one whose duty it was to assess, i.c. to 
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adjiut and Ax the amount of, the public taxes; ' qui tributa persquat 
vel imponit;' Ducange. [The title of assessor was also given to a 
judge’s assistant, in accordance with the etymological meaning, viz. 
* one who sits beside’ another.] assessus, pp. of assidere^ to sit be- 
side, to be assessor to a judije. — L. ad, to, near (> as- before s) ; and 
sed?.re, to sit, cognate with £.51/. See Bit. "Dev. assess-tnenli assessor 
(above). And see assize. 

ASSETS, effects of a deceased or insolvent debtor, &c. (F. — 1 ..) 
So called because sufficient ‘ to discharge that burden, which is cast 
upon the heir, in satisfying the testator's debts or legacies;’ Blount’s 
Law Diet. In early use in a different form. * And if it sufficith not 
for aselh)* P. Plowman, xx. 203, where another reading is asselz, 
B. xvii. 237 ; see my note on the passage, Notes to P. Plowman, p. 390. 
In the Komaunt of the Rose, 5600, the £. asseth is used to translate the 
F. assez. The Anal -/$ is an orthographical device for representing 
the sound of OF. z, which was sounded as /s ; cf. K. ai/ez with L. hahetis, 
shortened to ’abet's, and cf. F. assez with I .. ad satis, shortened to a’ sat's. 

— L. ad satis, ^ to what is enough ; from ad, to, and satis, enough. 
See Satisfy, Satiate. ^ It will be observed that assets was ori- 
ginally an adverb, then used adjectively, ami lastly a substantive. It 
is, etymologically, in ihc singular, like alms, riches, eaves, See. ; but 
it w.is tr eated as a plural, and in modern use has a sing, asset. 

ASSEVERATE, to declare seriously, affirm. (L.) Bp. Jewell 
has asseveration, Defence of the Apology, p. 6i. The verb to assever 
was sometimes used. The verb asseverate is formed, like others in -ate, 
from the pp. of the L. verb. — L. asseueratus, pp. of asseuerare, to speak 
in earnest.— L. ad. to (> a»- before «) ; and setit'rtis, adj., earnest, 
serious. See Severe. Der. assever at -ion. 

ASSIBUiATlOE, pronunciation with a liissing sound. (I..) 
Modern. Formed from the T.. vb. assihildre’, fiuni a.s- (for ad), to, 
and sibilare, to hiss ; see Sibilant. 

ASSIDITOIJS, constant in application, diligent. (L.) In Milton, 
P. L. xi. 310. Drydeii has ‘ assiduous care ; ’ tr. of Virgil, Geoig. iii. 
463. Fnglishcd by putting -ous for L. -us, as in abstemious, &c. — I.. 
assiduus, sitting down to, applying closely to. constant, uuremitted. 

— L. assidere, to sit at or near. — L. ad, to, near ( > as- before .f) ; and 
sedere, to sit, cognate with E. sit. See Sit. Der. assiduous-ly, assidu- 
ous-ness ; also assidu-i-ty, from L. acc. assiduitafem, noni. assiduitds, 
formed from the adj. assiduus. 

ABSlGlSr,to mark out to one, to allot, &c. CF. — L.) ME. assignen, 
asignen ; Rob. of (llouc. p. 502, 1 . 1032T. — OF. assignee, to assign.— 
L. assigndre, to affix a seal to, to appoint, ascribe, attribute, consign. 

— L. ad, to 0 as- before s) ; and signare, to mark. — L. signum, a 
mark. Sec Si^. Der. assign-able, assign-ai-ion, assigu-er, assign- 
ment (spelt assignement, Gower, A. ii. 373, bk. v. 7154); assign-ee 
(Irom Law French assigns, pp. of assigner). 

ABSIMUiATE, to make similar to, to become similar to. (L-) 
bacon has asstmilating .and assimilateth ; Nat. Hist. sect. 899. SirT. 
browne has assimilable and assimilation ; Vulg. Errors, bk. vii. c. 19. 
§ last ; bk. iii. c. 21. § 9. Formed, like other verbs in -ate, from the 
pp. of the L. verb.— L.assir/iiViire, also assimuirtre,\omakc. like.— L. ad, 
to ( > as- before s) ; and similis, like. See Similar. Der. assimil- 
al-ion, assimilat-ive. And see assemble. 

ASSIST, to stand by, to help. (F. — L.) ‘ Bt; .at our hand, and 

fiendly vs assist',' Surrey, Virgil, ACn. bk. iv. 1 . 772. — F. assisfer, to 
assist, help, defend ; Got. — L. assistere, to step to, approach, stand at, 
stand by, assist. — L. ad, to (> as- before s) ; and sistere, to place, to 
stand, from stare, to stand, which is cognate with E. stand. Sec 
Stand. Dor. assist-ant, adj., Hamlet, i. 3. 3 ; sb., id. ii. 2. 166; assist- 
ance, Macbeth, iii. i. 124. 

ASSIZE, (I) a session of a court of justice: (2) a fixed quantity 
or dimension. (F. — T..) In mod. £. mostly in the pi. assizes; the use 
in the second sense is almost obsolete, but in ME. we read of *the 
assise of bread,* 8cc. It is still, however, preserved in the contracted 
form size; cf. sizings. See Size. ME. as-sisr, in both senses, (i) 
‘For to lokc domes and asise;* Rob. of Glouc. p. 53, 1 . 1230. (2) 

* To don trewlechc the assys to the sellcre and to the byggerc [buyer] ; 
Eng. Guilds, cd. T. Smith, p. 359. [We also And ME. verb assisen, 
to appoint ; Gower, C. A. i. 181 ; bk. ii. 636. But the verb isderiveil 
from the sb.] — OF. asise, assise, sitting at table ; also, a tax, impost ; 
see Godefroy. Orig. the pp. fern, of the OF. verb asseotr, to sit at 
table, also to place, provide. — L. assidere, to sit at or near, to act as 
assessor to a judge (in Late L., to impose a tax) ; pp. assessus. — L. ad, 
to, near (> as- &:fore s) ; and sedere, to sit, cognate with E. sit. See 
Bit. Der. a ssi^, verb, to ns.scss ; assiz-er. And see assess. 
ASSOCIATE, a companion. (L.) ^Properly a past participle. 
Cf. * yf he intend to be associate with me in blisse;’ Udal, S. Mark, 
viii. 34 ; where we should now rather use associated. A mere sb. in 
Shak. Hamlet, iv. 3. 47. — L. associdtus, joined with in company ; pp. 
ofassocidre, to join, unite.— L. ad, to (> as- before s) ; and socidre, to 
join, associate, from soeius, a companion, lit. a follower, from sequi, to 


follow ; cf. toga, cloak, from tegtre, to cover, proeus, a wooer, from 
preeari, topray. See Sequenee. Der. associate, verb ; aasoeiat-ion. 
ASSOlXi, to absolve, acquit. (F. — L.) In Spenser, F. Q. i. 10. 
52, ii. 5. 19, &c. Lowland Sc. assoilyie, often miswritten assoilzie 
(with z for i^y). ME. assnilen, I*. Plowman, B. prol. 70, 3. 40, &c. ; 
and the pp. asoiled in OEiig. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 3a, 1 . 4. 
We And Anglo-French assotle, pres. sing. subj. Liber Custumarnm, 
199; but the pp. is spelt assolz, Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 275. 
—OF. assotie, asoile, pres. 5. subj. of assoudre (Godefroy); the same 
as obsouldre, ‘ to absolve,’ Cot. — L. ahsoluere, to absolve. See Ab- 
solve, of which assoil is merely a doublet. ^ Especially common 
in the pres, subj, or imperative, ns in the phrase ‘ God assoil you,' 
and the like; hence the form. 

ASSOIfAErT, adj., applied to a (certain) resemblance of sounds. 
(Span. -L.) [ChieAyiisecl in prosody, esp.iiidiscu-ssingSpanish poetry, 
in which assonance, or a correspondence of vowel-sounds only, is a 
marked feature, ’rhns the words beholding, rosebud, boldly, are s.aid 
to be assonant, all having the accented vowel o in common in the 
penultimate syllabic. So, in Spanish, are the words crueles, tietus, 
/iierte, /erne.] — Span, assoiiante, ‘an assonant, in Span, verse;’ Pineda 
(1740) ; now spell asonante. — L. assonantem, acc. of assonans, sounding 
like. Assouans is the pres. pt. of assoudre, to respond to. — L. ad, to 
(> as- before s) ; niul sonnre, to sound, from sonus, sound. Sec 
Soun d . Der. fl ‘ sntiance. 

ASSORT, to sort, dispose, arrange; to be companion with. 
(F. — L.) N ol much used formerly. — F. assortir, ‘ to sort, assort, suit, 
match, eqnall Cpt. ; occurring as early as 1457 (Hatzfeld) ; cf. Late 
L. a.sior/«re. — F. preAx as-, imitated from L. as- (the form assumed 
by ad, to, before s) ; and sb. sorle, ‘ sort, manner, form, fashion, 
kind ; * Cot. Thus assortir is to put together things of like kind. 
The sb. sorfe (like Ital. sortn, a sort, kind, species) repiesents a Folk-L. 
*sorta, from L. sort-, stem of sors, a lot. See Sort. Der. assort- 
ment (cf. F. nssorliment). 

ASSUAGE, to {.often, allay, abate, subside. (F. — I.,) ME. 
assuagen, asuagen, aswagen. ‘His wr.ith forto asuage;' Rob. of 
Brutine, tr. of Langlofl, p. 300. — OF. assouagier, asoagier, to soften, 
aiqiease, assuage, console ; a word of which the Proven9ai forms arc 
assuaviar, asuavinr. Formed (as if from a L. verb *assuduidre, to 
sweeten) from the OF. prefix o- J... ad), and L. suduis, sweet. See 
Suave. Dor. assunire-ment. 

ASSUABIVE, softening, soothing. (L.) Pope, in his Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s d.ay, 1 . 25, has the line : ‘ Music her soft, assuasive voice 
applies ; ’ and the word has been used also by Johnson and Warton 
in a similar way ; see Todd's Johnson. Tliis queer word seems to 
have been meant to be connected with the verb to assuage, and to have 
been confused with persuasive at the same time. It is a mislakcn 
formation, as if from a non-existent L. *assuudere, from nd and suddere. 
.SeePe BU'zive. 

ASSUME, to take to one’s self, to appropriate ; take for granted. 
(L.) The rlerived sb. assumption was in use in the 13th century as 
applied to the Assumption of the Virgin Mary. It is spelt assumciun 
in the Ancren Riwle, p. 41 2. The use of the verb is later. It is used 
by Hall, lien. VH, an. 2. § 5 ; and in Hamlet, i. 2. 244.-1.. assumere, 
to take to one’s self ; pp. assumptus.m,]^. ad, to (>a.s-- before s) ; and 
sumere, to take. p. 'I'he L. surnere is a compound verb, from 
some prefix connected with sub, and emere, to take, buy. Sec Brngm. 
i. $ 240. The same root occurs in Redeem. Der. assum-ing, 
assumpt-ion, ossumpt-ive, assumpt-ive-ly. 

ASSURE, to make sure, insure, make confident. (F. — L.) Chau- 
cer has ‘ assnreth vs,’ C. T. 7969 (E 93), and assurance, C. T. 4761 
(B 431). — OF. ase’urer, asseiirer, to make secure, assure, warrant.- 
OF. preAx a- (L. ad, to) ; and ailj. seur, secure, from L. securus, 
secure, sure. Sec Sure. Der. assur-ed, assur-ed-ly, assur-ed-ness, 
assur-auce. 

ASTER, the name of a genus of Aowers. ( 1 .. — Gk.) In Kersey 
(1708 ). A botanical name, from I., aster, Gk. aaryip, a star ; from the 
star-like sh^e of the Aowers. See Asterisk, Asterism, Asteroid. 

ABTE^SK, a little star used in printing, thus (L. — Gk.) 
Spelt asterisque in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. —l.i. as/m'sc«s. — Gk. 
darfpioKos, a little star, also an asterisk*, used for distinguishing 
Ane passages in MS.S. (Liddell and Scott). Formed, with dimin. 
suffix -lairof, from uarep-, base of dar^p, a star, a word cognate with 
£. star. See Star. 0^ An asterisk is sometimes called a star. 

ASTEIUBM, a constellation, a cluster of stars. (Gk.) In Dray- 
ton, Barons’ Wars, b. vi. st. 31. A coined word, made by adding 
the Gk. suffix -lapus ^IC, -isni) to the stein darep- of the Gk. dar^p, 
a star. 

ACTERN, on the stern, behind. (E.) Sir F. Drake, in The 
W orld Encompassed, 1578, has : ‘ Having left this strait a stern.' It 
stands for on stern ; see abed, afoot, asleep, and other words in which 
the preAx a- stands for an, ME. form of on. 
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ASTEROID. a term applied to the minor planets situate between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. (Gk.) Modern, and astronomical. 
Projicrly an adj.. signifying ‘star-like,’ or* star-shaped.’ -Gk.darr/M). 

star-like. -Gk. danpo-, for iffrrip, a star (cognate with E. 
Star, q.v.') ; and efS-or, form, figure. 33er. asieroid-al. 
ASTHMA, a difficulty in breathing. (Gk.) In Phillips (1658). 
mmGlc.aaOfta, short-drawn breath, panting. — Gk. dd^^rii', to breathe 
out, brcatlic through the mouth ; allieil to drjiu, I blow.+fjoth. 
waian, to blow ; Skt. va, to blow. See Wind. Der. asthmai-ic, 
asiktnni-ie-al, from Gk. adj. &a$fMTiK 6 s. 

ASTIR, on the stir. (E.) For on stir. * The host wes all on steir ’ 
—the army was all astir ; Barbour’s Bruce, ed. Skeat, vii. .^44. ‘ Var 
on steir' i.e. they were on the move, id. xix. 577. See Stir. 
ASTONISH:, to astound, amaze. (F. — L.) The addition of the 
suffix ‘ish (as in extinguish) is due to analogy. Kich. quotes ‘ Be 
astonyshed, O ye heauens,’ from the Bible of jpjq, jerem. ii. 12 ; and 

* astonishment bathe taken me,' from the Geneva Bible, 1540-57. 
Jerem. viii. 21. Palsgrave has : * I astonis^he, I amuse one, lestonne.' 
2. The suffix -ish is here added to the ME. aston-, for astonen, as in : 

* uour strokes of thondre, that asioncth thane 7.encycre,’ four strokes 
of thunder that astound the sinner; Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 130. The 
same ME. astonen was the origin of mud. ]■!. astound. See further 
under Astound. Dor. asionish-nmit, astonish-ing. 

ASTOUND, to astonish, amaze. (F. — L.) AstoundveoA astonish 
arc both deduciblc from the M E. <i.s 7 oMr/i,also found .as astonien (whence 
a later form to asiony). Astonish occurs in Shakesjicare, and as early 
as in I’alsgrave (1530). Astound is in Milton, Coinus, 210, and 
astounded in the same, P. L. i. 28 r. It is remarkable that Milton also 
uses both astonish' dy P. 1 .. i. 266, and asiouiedy P. I.. ix. K90. Cf. 
* 7 l stonynge or astoynyuge, .Slujiefactio ; ’ also 'Astoynyn, or brese werkys, 
quatio, quasso ; ’ I’ronjpt. I’arv. p. J 6. ‘I lit aslotiieth yit my thought ;* 
Chaucer, H o. of Fame, 1 1 74. ‘The folc that stod thcraboute ful adoun 
fordrede, And leye [mtspnnted seyej ther ns hi were astoned and as hi 
were dedc;’ St. Margarcte, 291, 292, 'Vif he lie slowe and a^/ofiedand 
lache, he liveth as an nssc;’ Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iv. pr. 3. 1 . 82. 
p. The form astound probably arose from ME. astoned, pp. of astonen; 
for which sec under Astonish. — OF. estoner (mod. F. ^tonner)yto 
amaze. — Late L. type *extonnre, to thunder out. — L. exy out; and 
tonure, to thunder. Cf. L. ailondre, to thunder at, astound ; with prefix 
au for I., ad, at. Sjc Ex-, prefix, and Thunder. The 
word may have been influenced by the native verb to stun. Sec 
Stun. 

ASTRAL, belonging to the stars; starry. (L. — Gk.l Seldom used. 
Rich. quotes from Boyle’s W orks, vol. v, p. 16 1 . — L. astrtilis, belonging 
to the stars. — L. astrum, a star.— Gk. aarpov, a star. 

ASTRAY, out of the right way. (E. and F. —L.) ‘ His poeple 

goth aboute astray ; ’ Gower, C. A. iii, 1 75 ; bk. vii. 26 79. • They go a 
siraye and sjieake lyes ; ’ Bi ble, 1 5 39, Ps. Iviii. 3. F or on stray (cf. abed, 
asleep). ‘Mony a steid Fleand on stray;' Barbour’s Bruce, 13. 195. 
See Stray. 

ASTRlCTION,abinding or constriction. (L.) It occurs in Bacon, 
Nat. Hist. sect. 342 ; and astrmge in the same, sect. 714. The verb 
to astrict is in Hall, lien. VI, an. 37. — I., acc. astrietibnem, from nom. 
astrictioy a drawing together, contracting ; cf. astrictus, pp. of astrin- 
gere, to biiici or draw closely together. Sec Astringe. 

ASTRIDE, on the stride. (E.) In Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. c. ii. 

1 . 390. For on stride, like afoot for on foot. 

ASTRINGE, to diaw closely together. (L.) In Bacon (see 
Astriotion': ; now almust olisolele; we should say ‘acts as an as- 
tringent.’ Astringent is in Holland’s Pliny, bk. xxiv. c. 13. 5 2. — L. 
astringere, pp. astrictus, to bind or draw closely together. — 1... ad, to, 
closely ( > a- before st) ; and stringere, to bind closely. See Strin- 
gent. Der. astring-ent, astring-enc-y ; astriction, q. v. 

ASTROLOGY, the knowledge of the stars. (F. — L.— Gk.) Orig. 
practical astronomy ; later, astromancy, a ))retended and exploded 
science. In Chaucer, Treat, on the Astrolabe, Prol. 1 . 70 (or 75).— 

F. a.s/ro/og{>. — 1„ astroingia, used to denote ‘astronomy’ also. — Gk. 
darpoKoyia, a.stronomy. — Gk. dorpo-, for dorpov, a star, cognate with 
E. Star, c|.v.; and Ktyeiv, to sfieak about, whence -Koyia, allied to 
Ad7or, a discourse. Der. astrolog-ie-al, astrolog-te-al-ly, astrolog-er. 

ASTRONOMY, the science of the stars. (F. — L.— Gk.) In 
early use. ME. asironomie, Layamon, ii. 598. — OF. astronomie.^}„ 
astroHomia, — (j k. darpoyofua. — Gk. dorpo-, for aarpov, a star, cognate 
with E. Star, q. v.; and vipttv, to distribute, dispense, whence -vofua, 
allied to va/tos, law. Sec Nomad. Dor. astronom-ic-al, asironom- 
ie-al-ly, astronntn-er. 

astute, crafty, sagacious. (L.) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. 
[Cotgravc has MF. astut, ‘astute, crafty.']— L. ns/u/uji, crafty, cuuuuig. 

— L. astus, craft, craftiness. Der. astute-ly, astute-ness. 

ASUNDER, apart. (E.) For on sunder, a form which occurs in 
Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1 . 3909 ; in 1 . 1 16, we have the form | 


n sunder. AS. onsundran, adv. ‘And laedde hi sylfe onsundran*^ 
and led them apart by themselves; Mark, ix. «. See Buuder. 
ASYLUM,aplace of refuge. CL.-Gk.) ‘Asanctuarie. . . osy/imi;’ 
Holland’s Livy, p. 7.-L. asy/um, a sanctuary, place of refuge. — Gk. 
atrwXoi', an asylum; neut.of adj.do’wAos.safe from violence, luiharmed.— 
Gk. d-, negative prefix ; and avAif, a right of seizure, avhdw, I despoil 
an enemy. 

ASYMPTOTE, n line which, though continually approaching a 
curve, never meets it within a finite distance. (Gk.) Geometrical. 
In Phillips, ed. 1706. Barrow, in his Math. Lectures, Icct. 9, has 
•asymptotical lines.’ -Gk. davpvruros, not falling together.— Gk. d-, 
negative prefix ; avv, together (> ffv/t before n) ; and nrairds, falling, 
apt to fall, a derivative of mvreiv, to fall (perf. tense W-m-oixo). The 
Gk. murnv (Dor. norist t-ver-ov), is from ^PET, to fly, to fall. Cf. 
L. im-pet-us. Brngm. i. 5 1 16. Der. asymptot-ie-al. 

AT, prep, denoting nearness. (K.) In earliest use. AS. «/, Grein, 
i. 59.4* loel. at; Dan. ad ; Swed. Goth, at ; OHG. oz (obsolete) ; 
L. ad, which enters largely into English. See Ad-. 

ATABAL, a kettle-drum. (Span. — Arab.) In Dryden, Don Se- 
bastian, Act 1. sc. I. Cf. ‘ attabalies, which are a kind of drumtnes;’ 
Hakluyt, Voy. iii. 480. — Span, a/nfrn/, a kettle-drum. — Arab, a/-, for 
al, the ; pthi, a drum. See Tabour. 

ATAGHAN. See Yataghan. 

ATAXY, ATAXIA, irregularity of the animal functions. (Gk.) 
Ataxia in Kersey (r7o8). — Gk. drafia, want of order.- Gk. d-, neg. 
prefi x ; an d rafts, order, from rdaaetv, to arrange. See TaotiOB. 
ATHEISM, (iisbclief in the existence of God. (Gk.) Bacon has 
I an essay ‘ Of Atheism.’ Milton has atheist, 1 *. L. i. 495 ; and atheous, 
P. R. i. 487. All are coined words Irom the Gk. d 9 eos, denying the 
gods, a word introduced into Latin by Cicero in the form a/A«os. — Gk. 
d-, neg. prefix ; and Beds, a god. Sec Theism. Der. atheous, athe- 
ism, athe-ist, athe-ist-ie, atke-ist-ic-al. 

ATHIRST, very thirsty. (E.) Athirst, now an adj., is properly a 
jil). ; and the prefix a- was originally of-. The M 1 C. forms are oftkurst, 
ofthyrst, corrupted sometimes to athurst, and sometimes to afurst. See 
P. Plowman, B. x. 59; also King Horn, ed. Lumby, 1120, Ancren 
Kiwlc, p. 240, where the form is ofihurst. This form is contracted 
from ofthursted ■- made exceedingly thirsty. AS. offyrsted, very 
thimty, Grein, ii. 321 ; pp. of ofJtyrstan.mmk\a. of-, intensive prefix, 
signif^i^ ‘very;’ and fyrstan, to thirst; Grein, ii. 614. SeeTnirBt. 
ATHLETE, a contender fur victory in a contest ; a vigorous person. 
(Gk.) Bticon speaks of the ‘ art of activity, which is called athletic;' 
Adv. of Learning, II, 10. i ; ed. Wright, p. 133. W’e should now say 
athletics. The L. form athleta occurs in 1 5 28 ( N, E. D.). — 1 <. athleta. — 
Gk.d0Ai7ri7r, a combatant, contender in athletic games. — Gk.d^Acri/, to 
contend.- Gk. d 9 \os, a contest, contracted from dc0Aor; d0\oi', the 
prize of a contest, contracted from dsBKov. See Wed. Der. athtet-ie, 
athlet-ics. 

ATHWART, across. (E.andScaud.) Grig, an adverb, as in Shak. 
Mean. i. 3. 30 ; I.iter a prep., as in L. L. L. iv. 3. 135. Athirt, across, 
occurs in the Romance of Partenay, ed. Skeat, 1 . 169. It stands for 
on thirty on thwert ; see Thwart. 

ATLAS, a collection of maps. (Gk.) Named after Atlas, a Greek 
demi-god who was said to bear the world on his shoulders, and whose 
figure used to be given on the title-page of atlases. Cf. Shak. 3 Hen. 
VI, v. I. 36. "hrKas (gen. "'AtAovtov) probably means ‘bearer* or 
‘sustainer,’ from the ^TEL, to bear, sustain, which appears in Gk. 
rKqvat, to enduic, L. tollere, to lift, and tolerare, to endure ; see Prell- 
witz. See Tolerate. Dor. Atlantes, in arch., figures of men used 
instead of columns or pilasters (Phillips, ed. 1 706), from the Gk. form 
for the pi. of Atlas; also Atlant-ic, the name of the ocean (Milton, 
Comns, 97), with reference to Mount Atlas, in the N.W’. of Africa. 
ATMOSPHERE, the sphere of air round the earth. (Gk.) In 
Phillips (1658); and in Pope's Dunciad, iv. 423. A coined word; 
from Gk. drpo- for drpds, vapour; and atpatpa, a sphere. See 
Sphere. Der. atmospher-ic, atmospher-ic-al. 

ATOLL, a group of coral islands forming a ring. (Maidive Islands.) 

‘ Wc derive the expression from the Maldivc Islands . . where the 
form of the word is atolu. It is prob. connected with the Singhalese 
pre|\ dtul, inside ;' Yule. 

atom, a very small particle. (F.-L.-Gk.) Cudworth, in his 
Intellectual System, p. 26, speaks of atoms, atomists, and ' atomical 
physiology.* Milton has atom, P. L. viii. 18.-F. atome, a mote in 
the sun ; Cotgnive. — L. atomum, acc. of atomus, an atom. — Gk. dro/ios, 
sb. fern., an indivisible particle; drofios, adj., indivisible. — Gk. d-, 
neg. prefix; and rop-, 2nd grade of repveiv, to cut, divide. See Tome. 
Der. aiom-ie, atom-ic-al, atom-ist. 

ATOMY (i), an atom. (L.— Gk.) Shak. has: ‘it is as easy to 
count atomies,' As You l.ike It, iii. a. 245. From L. atomi, pi. of 
atomus, an atom ; by adding the £. pi. suffix •«. See Atom. 
ATOMY (2), a skeleton. (F.— L. — Gk.) Short for anatomy t 
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which was resolved into an atomy, a Hen. IV, v. 4. 33. And see 
£. D. D. See Anatomy. 

ATONE, to set at one ; to reconcile. (E.) Made up of the two 
words at and one ; so that atone means to ' set at one.’ a. The in- 
teresting point is that an old pronunciation of one is here preserved ; 
and there are at least two other similar instances, viz. in alone (ME. a/ 
oon),andon-fy(ME.oon~fy). p. The use ofa/on^arose from the frequent 
use of ME. at oon (also written at on) in the phrases ‘ be at oon * « to 
agree, and ‘ set at oon,’ i. e. to set at one, to make to agree, to recon- 
cile. Examples are : ‘ ITii made certein couenaunt that hii were 
al aton’^- were all agreed; Rob. of Glouc. p. 113 ( 1 . 2451). *Sone 
they were at one, with wille at on assent ’ = they were soon agreed, 
with will in one concord ; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of P. I.angtoft, p. aao. 
‘ If gentil men, or othere of hir contree Were wrothc, shfc wolde hringen 
hem aloon ;* Chaucer, C.T., E 437, where the two words are run into 
one in the Ellesmere MS., as printed. They arc similarlv run together 
in a much earlier passage: ‘Aton he was wi]i )>e king;’ King Ilorn, 
ed. Lnmby, 925. y. Particularly note the following from Tyndal: 
'Where thou seest l^te or strife betwen person and {lerson, . . leaue 
nothing vnsought, to set them at one;' Works, p. 193, col. 2. 'One 
God, one Mediatour, that is to say, aduocate, intercessor, or an atone- 
maker, between God and man;’ Works, p. 158. 'One mctliatour 
Christ, . . and by that word vnderstand an attonemaker, a peacemaker;’ 
id. p. 431 (Remarks on the Testament of M. W. Tracie). ' Ilauyng 
more regarde to their olde variaunce then their newe a/lonemenip 
Sir T. More, Works, p, 41 c (written in 1513, pr. in 1557). See 
also the same, p. 40 f (c^u. in Richardson). 'And like as he made 
the Jewes and the Gentiles at one betwene themselfes, euen so he 
made them bathe at one with God, that there should be nothing to 
breake the aitonement, but that the thynges in heauen atukthe thinges 
in earth, should be ioined together as it wer into one body;* Udal, 
Eph. ii. 16. ‘Aitonement, a louing agnine after a breache or falling 
out Barct, Alvearie, s.v. 'So Iicene they both at one;* Spenser, 
F. Q. ii. I. 29. See also Shak. Rich. II, i. i. 202; Oth. iv. i. 244; 
Ant. ii. 3. 103 ; Cymb. i. 4. 42 ; Timon, v. 4. 58 ; As You Like It, 
V. 4. 116; Cor. iv. 6. 72; also atonement. Merry Wives, i. i. 33; 
2 Hen. IV, iv. 1. 221 ; Rich. Ill, i. 3. 36. Also Ben Jonson, Kpicoene, 
Act iv. sc. 2 (Truewit to La Foole) ; Massinger, Duke of Milan, Act 
iv. sc. 3 (Pescara); Milton, P. L. iii. 234. Bp. Hall says: ‘Ye . . 
set such discord 'twixt agreeing parts Which never can be set at one- 
mentwore;' Sat. iii. 7. AndDrydcn: ‘ If not yet seemingly 

at peace ;’ Aurungzebe, Act iii. The word atonement came into use 
soon after A.n. 1500. 8. The simple verb onen, to unite, pp. oned, 

occurs in Chaucer, C. T. 7550 (B 1968). N.B. This E. idiom was 
perluaps translated from AF. 'II ne peusent estre a un* they could not 
be at one, could not agree ; Le T.ivrc de Reis de Angleterre (Rolls 
Scries), p. 220. ^ It is to be added that the phrase at once was for 
a long period written as on« word, spelt atones, or (juitc as often attones, 
atiotiis, or ationys. See examples in Gloss, to Specimens of English 
from 1 394 to 1579, cd. Skeat. By introducing the sound of v> into once 
(wtmee), we have again made at once into two words. Per. atone- 
ment. 

ATRABHiIOnS, melancholy. (L.) Kersey (1708) has ; 'A /ra 
bills, black cholcr ; ’ a L. translation of Gk. black bile. 

— L. atra liili-s, black bile; with suffix ~ous, 

ATROCITY, extreme cruelty. (F. — L.) The adj. atrocious, an 
ill-formed word, apparently founded on the F. adj. atroce, heinous, is 
not known before 1669. It occurs in Thomson's Liberty, ii. 305. But 
atrocity is much older, and occurs, spelt atrocyte, in Sir T. More’s 
Works, p. 1 294 f (N.E.r).). — F.fl/ro«/c, 'atrocity, great cruelty;* Cot- 
grave. ■- L. acc. atrbcilHtem, from nom. atrocitas, cruelty. «- L. atroci-, 
from atrox, cruel ; more lit. horrible, friuhtful. Root unknown ; cf. 
liter, black, dark, malicious. From the same source, airoci-ous, 
atroci-ous-ly, atroci-otis-ness, 

ATROPHY, a wasting away of the body. (F. — I* — Gk.) Medi- 
cal. It means lit. 'want of nourishment.’ Milton has : ' pining n/ro- 
fhy;' P. L. xi. 486. Holland writes of ' no benefit or nutriment of 
meat, which they call in Greek atropha ; ’ Plinjr, bk. xxii. c. 25 ; ii. 143 c. 
— F. atrophie; Cot.— L. fl/ro/>iia.—Gk. dT/io4»fo, wa'it of fo^, hunger, 
atrophy. — Gk. d-, neg. prefix; and Tpttpeir, to nourish (perf. t. rc- 
rpo p-a ) ; allied to Gk. Opimut, a nursling. 

ATTACH, to take and hold fast; to a])prehend. (F.— Teut.) 
ME. attaehen, to take prisoner, arrest, much in use as a law term. 
‘Attache tho tyrauntz,’ appiehend those cruel men ; P. Plowman, B. 
ii. 199. — OF. atachier, F. attacker, to attach, fasten; cf. F. detacher, 
to detach, unfasten, which is obviously from the same root. P. As 
Diez remarks, the root is to be found in the word which appears in 
English as tack, with the signification of ' peg ’ or 'small nail ; ’ so that 
to attack is to fasten with a tack or nail, whilst to detach is to unfasten 
what has been but loosely held together by such a nail. The prefix is 
the OF. prep, a, to -> L. od ; and -tacher is probably from the Low G. 
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taik, or EFries. takke ; see Taok. Per. aitaek-ablt, attaek-nunt, 
ttttaek-e (F. pp.). Doublet, attack. 

ATTAgK, to asMult. (F.-Ital.-Teut.) Rich, reinarks that 
it is not an old word in the language. The verb occurs in Milton, 
Sams. Agonistes, 1113.— F. atiaquer, explained by Cotgrave as 'to 
assault, or set on ; ' he does not use the work attack. Atiaquer was 
borrowed from Ital. attaccare, • to fasten, to ioyne; attaecar J^ttagUa, 
to ioyne battell;* Florio. — L. ad, to (>a/- l)efore /) ; and Low G. 
takk, a tine, pointed thing ; see Tack and Attach. Hence attack 
and attack are doublets. Per. attack, sb. 

ATTAIN* to reach to, obtain. (F. — L.) ME. ailainen, atteinen ; 
' they wenen to ateine to thilke good that they desiren ; ’ Chaucer, tr. 
of Boethius, b. iv. pr. 2. 1 . 192. — OF. ateign-, pres, stem of ateindre, 
ataindre, to reach to, attain ; also to punish, accuse, convict {ataindre 
in Godefroy).— Folk-L. ; for L. attingere, to touch upon, 

to attain. — L. ad,to{J> at- before /); and iangere, to touch. Sec 
Tangent. J)eT.atlain-abIe,atlain-able-ness,atlain-ment; also attainder, 
from a substantival use of OF. infin. ateindre (above), in the sense 'to 
convict.’ AKo attaint (below). 

ATTAINT, to convict. (F. — L.) The similarity in sound be- 
tween attaint and taint has led, probably, to some false law; see the 
remarks al>ont it in Blount’s Law Dictionary. But etymologically, 
and without regard to imported senses, to attaint is to convict, and 
attainder is conviction. As a fact, attaint is a verb that has been 
made out of a ])ast participle, viz. the pp. of the verb to attain, used 
in a technical sense in law. The Prompt. Parv. has : ' Atteyntyn, con- 
vinco; ’ p. 1 6. Palsgrave even has ' 1 atteynt, I hyt or touche a thyng,’ 
i.e. attain it. In Ae 14th century, we find ME. atteynt, atteint, ateynt 
in the sense of 'convicted,* and the verb atteyn in the sense of ‘con- 
vict.* ' And justise of the lond of falsnes was atteynt ’ s- and the justice 
administered in the land was convicted of falseness ; Rob. of Brunne, 
tr. of Langtoft, p. 246. * To reprove tham at the last day. And to 
<i//eynthnm,’i.c.to convietthem; Hampole, Prick of Conscience, 5331. 
Cf. P. Plowman, C. xxiii. 162. — OF. ateint, ataint, pp. of ateindre, to 
attain (above). ^ The sense was affected by confusion with taint 
(N.E.D.l. 

ATTAR OF ROSES, perfumed oil of roses. (Arabic.) Often 
called, less correctly, ‘ otto of roses.’ Byron has ‘ aiar-gul, ottar of 
roses; * note to Bryde of Abydos, i. 10. From Arab, 'itr, perfume ; 
from 'atira, he smelt sweetly. See Richardson’s Arab. Diet. p. 1014; 
and otto in Yule. 

attemper, to temper, qualify. (F.— L.) Now little used. ME. 
attetnpren, atempren. ' Atempretk the lusty lioures of the firste somer 
sesoun; ’ Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. i. met. a. — OF. atemprer (F. at- 
tremper'\, to modify. — OF. a, to (L.O(i) ; and temprer, to temper, from 

1., temperare. to moderate, control. See Temper. 

ATTEMPT, to try, endeavour. (F. — L.) ‘For to attempt his 

fansic by request ; ’ Surrey, tr. of A^neid, bk. iv. 1 . 142. [Nor in Gower, 
C. A. i. 287.] — OF. atempfer, to undertake ; Roquefort. The simple 
verb tempter was also spelt tenter, tanter ; Burguy. Hence atempter 
is a Latini.sed form of an older atenter, which appears as attenter in 
the Supp. to Godefroy.- L. atlentnre, often altemptare, to attempt.— 
L. ad (becoming at- before t) ; and tentare, to try, endeavour ; so that 
' at temp t ’ is to * try at.’ See Tempt. Per. attempt, sb. 
ATTEND, to wait upon, to hei d. (F. — L.) ‘The Carthaf^ lords 
did on the queue attend ; ’ Surrey, Virgil, Ain. b. iv. 1 . 171. The sbs. 
attencioun and attendance occur in Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. ii. ]ir. 

1. 1 . 2 ; C. T. 65 1 5 (D 933). — OF. atendre, to wait. — L. attendere, j)p. 
atientus, to Stretch towards, think u])on, give heed to. — L. at-, for ad, 
to; and tendere, to stretch. See Tend (i). Per. attend-anee, attend- 
ant; and, from L. i)p. attentns, we have attent, adj. (2 Chron. vi. 40, vii. 
15I ; cf . a ttent -inn, altent-ive, attent-ive-ly, attenl-ive-ness. 

ATTENUATE, to make thin. (I..) It occurs in Elyot, Castel of 
Health, bk. ii. c. 7. f 6; Bacon. Nat. Hist. sect. 299. Formed, like 
other words in -ate, from ap.*ist participle. — L. altenuatns, thin, pp. 
of attenuiire, to make thin. — L. ad- Oat- before /) ; and tenuare,io 
make thin, from tenuis, thin. See Thin. Per. attenuat-ion. 
ATTEST, to bear witness to. (L.) In Shak. Hen. V, iii. 1.22.— 
L. attestnri, to bear witness to ; pp. aZ/rs/d/us.— L. ad { >> at- before /); 
and testiiri, to be witness, from testis, a witness. See Testify. Per. 
attesl-at-ion. 

ATTIC, a low-built top story of a house, or a room in the same. 
(F. — L. — Gk.) ‘ A term m architecture, comprehending the whole of 
a plain or decorated parapet w.all, terminating the upper part of the 
fa9ade of an edifice ;' Eng. Cyclopsedia, s. v. ' Attiek, in arch., a kind 
of onler, after the manner of the city of Athens; in our buildings, a 
small order placed upon another that is much greater ; ’ Kersey’s Diet., 
ed. 1 708. — F. attique, upper part of a building ; so called as belonging 
to the Attic order of architecture. — L. Az/icus. — Gk. ‘ArrtKbs, Attic, 
Athenian. 

ATTIRE, apparel, dress; vb., to adorn, dress. (F.) In early 
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use. a. The sb. is ME. atyr, atir (with one /), and is derived from 
the verb. ‘ Mid his fonrti cnihtes and hire hors and hire atyr * - with 
his forty knights .-ind their horses and their app<arel ; I-ayamon, 1. 3275 
(later lej£t,. Jn \\ illiam of Talerne, 1. 1725, it is spelt tyr; in 1. 1 147, 
it is atir. P- TJie verb is ME. aiyren. atiren (mostly with one / ). 
‘ Hii . . . nfwe knightes made And armede and atirrd hem * = they 
made new knights and armed and equipped them ; Kok. of Clone, 
p, 547, 1. 1 1370. The sb. appears as atir, atyr in AF. (Godefroy), but 
not, apparently, in continental French, y. From f)F. atirier, atierer 
\atirer in (iodefroy), to arrange, set in order, equip, adorn. — OF. « 
(from I-. ad, to) and tiere, tire (tire in Godefroy), f., a row, rank, 
order ; cognate with OProv. tiera, a row (Jiartsch). Whether this is 
the same word as mod. 1C. tier, is doubtful; anti the remoter origin 
of this OF. tiere still remains undecided. .See Tier. Diez would 
connect it with DUG. ziarl, G. zier, ornament ; see Ditz, ed. 187S, 
p. 687; Kdrting, $ 9464. ^ As the prefix a- wtis unnccenfetl, it was 
often thrown off in English, as in the well-known text : ‘ she j>ainted 
her face, and tired her heatl 2 Kings, i\. 30. The sb. tire, a head- 
dress, is common in the Hible (Isaiah, iii. 18; Ezek. xxiv. 17, 23; 
Judith, X. 3, xvi. 8). .Sec Tire (a) .and (.;). 

ATTITUDE, position, posture. (Ital. -L.) ‘ Tis the business 
of a painter in his choice of attitudes to foresee the effect and harmony 
of the lights and shadows;' Dryden, Dufresnoy, sect. 4. This, licing 
aword connected with the painter’s art , came from Italy. — Ital. a///- 
tudine, aptness, skill, .Ttlitude. — L. aptitudinem, ucc. of aptitado, apti- 
tude. See Apt. ^ Ital. assimilates pt into tl. Dor. attitud-in-al, 
attitud-in-i\e. Doublet, aptitude. 

ATTORNEY, an agent appointed to act in the ‘ turn ’ of another. 
(F. — L. and Gk.) ME. attnurnr, aturueye, ‘ A/wr/ieye. suffectus, at- 
tumatus;’ Prompt. P.irv. p. 17. ‘ Aitourueis in cunt re thei geten silver 
for nohl ; ’ Polil. Songs, p. 339. — OF. atorm', pp. of atarner, to direct, 
turn, prepare, arrange or ordain. — OF. a, to (1-. ad)i and tarner, to 
turn, from tarnare, to turn, csp. to turn in a lathe (of Gk. origin). 
.Sec Turn. Der. attorney->hip. 

ATTRACT, to dmw to, allure. (E.) Used by (Jrafton, Rich, III, 
an. a. Shak. hasfl//r«cr, Tw. Nt. ii. 4. 89; attraction, Timon, iv. 3. 
439; attractive, Hand. iii. 2. 117. Formed, like convict, from a past 
participle. — L. attractus, pp. of attrahere, to draw to. attract.- L. ad 
(>a/- liefore t) ; and trahere, to draw. See Traoo (1 ). Der. attract- 
aide, attraet-ih-il-it-y, attract-iun, aftract-ive, attract- ive-ly, altract-ive- 
«e's. 

ATTRIBUTE, a quality ascribed to a person or thing; asvb.,to 
.assign, ascribe. (E.) Formed, like from a past participle. The 

sb. is in Shak. Merch. iv. t. 191 ; the verb iti Sir T. More, Woiks, 
p. 1121 d. — E. aitrihutus, pp. of aitribuere, to assign. — E. ad, to (><i'- 
Ix-'fure / 1 ; and trihuere, to give, bestow. See Tribute. Der. 
at.'rihut-able, attrihut-iou, attrihut-ivc. 

ATTRITION, a wearing by friction. (F. — E.) Formerly in ust: 
in a theological sense, ns expressing sorrow for sin without .shrift ; after 
shrift, such sorrow became ro/j/ri7fo«; sec 'ryndnl, Woiks, p. 14S, 
col. 2; Chaucer, Troil. i. 537. [Perhaps from Latin directly.]- F. 
attrition, ‘a rubbing, fretting, wearing;’ Cotgravc.- L. acc. attri- 
tionem, from iiotn. altriiio, a lubbing, wearing away; allied to E. 
atirUus, ruliljed away, pp. of altercrr.^L. /«/ (> at- licfore /) ; and 
terere, to nih. See ^rite. 

ATTUNE, to make to harmonise, put in tunc. Hybrid ; I.. and 
Gk.) A coined word. In Siieiiser, F. t). i. 1 2. 7. Made by prefixing 
E. ad (which in composition becomes at- before /) lo the sb. so 
tlmt attune is to ‘ bring lo a like tune or tone:.’ See Tune. 
AUBURN, I eddish brown, (F. — E.) MK. auburHe,awburHe. ‘Au>- 
hurne colourc, citriuus;' I'romjjl. Parv. j). 17. Thus llic old sense 
was ‘ citron-colourcd ’ or light yellow. The modern me.vning was 
])robably due to some confusion in the popular mind with the word 
brown-, indeed Hall, in his .Satires, bk. iii. .S,-!!. 5, speaks of * ahron 
locks,’ which perhaps suggestixl this.- OF. alborne, auborne,h\mv\ 
(Godefroy). [t’f. Ital. alburno, of which one of the old ineanitigs, 
given by Torriano, is ‘ that whitish colour of women’s hair called an 
aburti colour.’! — l.ate E. alburnus, wliilisli, light-coloured; Dii- 
Ctinge. Cf. E. alburnum, the sap-wood, or inner bark of trees (Pliny). 
— E. white. Sec Alb. 

AUCTION, a public sale to the highest bidder. fE.) A ‘ sale 
by auction ’ is a .sale by ‘ increase of price,' till the article is knocked 
down to the higlie;>t bidder. A uc/ion occurs in Kersey (1708) ; and 
in Pojic, Moral Essays, iii. 119. — E. auctibnetn, acc. of audio, a sale 
by auction, lit. an ‘ increase ; ’ allied to E. auctus, jip. of augrre, to 
increase. See Eke. Der. auetinu-ecr. 

AUDACIOUS, bold, impudent. (F. — E.) Hen Jonson lias 
* audacious ornaments ;’ 'I’he Silent Woman, A. ii. sc. 3. ' Bacon has 
audaeitie, Nat. Hist. sect. 943. -F. audacieux, 'bold,' stout, hardy, 

. . audacious,* &c.; Cot. Formed as if from a L. form *auddciosus, 
which again is from E. auduci-, from audax, bold, daring. — E. n//rfirc. 


to be bold, to dare. Der. audacio/us-ly^ audaeious-ness ; also audacity, 
from L. acc. audacitdtemy nom. auddei'ds, boldness. 
audience, hearing, an assembly of listeners. (F.— L.) In 
Chaucer, C. T. 5093 (B (>73) ; and tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 7, 1. 80. 
Sir T. More has audible. Works, p. 1259C.-F. audience, ‘an audi- 
cnee or hearing ; ’ Cot. - L. audientia, attention, hearing. — L. audire, 
pp. auditus, to hear. For *auiz-dire; cf. Gk. alaBiaOai, to perceive 
(for *dfia-Of(r$ai) ; Britgm. i. § 240. Der. From L. audire, to hear, 
we have also audi-ble, audi-ble-ness, audi-bly. From the pn. auditus, 
we have audit (Keiscy, 1 708, cf. L. auditus, sb. , a hearing) ; cf. also 
audit-or (spelt auditour in Gower, C. A. ii. 191, bk. v. 1919), audit-or-y, 

audit‘or-ship. 

auger, a centre-bit, a tool for boring holes. (F,.) * An augoure, 
tercbnim;’ levins, 222. 38. A corruption of nauger. I.ikc adder, 
and some other words, it has lost an initial «. It is spelt nauger in 
Wright’s Vol. of Vocabularies, 1st Scries, p. 170. In llalliwell’s 
Did. we find; * Navegor, an auger, a carpenter’s tool. This word 
occurs in an inventory dated A.li. 1301, and in Nominate MS.’ AS. 
najugar, najogdr, an auger, ‘ foratorium uel tcrcbellum ; ’ Wright’s 
Voc. 408. 39 ; early spelling id. 44. 11. It means, literally, 

a navc-pierccr, being used for boring the hole in the centre of a wheel 
for the axle to pass through.- AS. nafu, nahu, the n.ive of a wheel 
(sec Navo (i); ; and gitr, a piercer, that which gores (sec Gkire 
(3)).4'Du. aveganr [for navegaar) ; lce\. na/arr -, naver ; Swed. 

najvare; OIKi. tiabagfr. Cf. Du. naafhoor, an auger, from naaf, 
nave, and horen, to bore. 

AUGHT, a whit, anything. (E.) Very variously spelt in ME., 
which has awiht, eawihi, eawt, ewt, aht, aght, aught, ouht, ought, out, 
oht, oght. ‘ Vif he awiht dclan wulc ’ = if he will give anght ; O. Eng. 
Homilies, i. 103. AS. awiht, aught, Grein, i. 48 ; lit. ‘e’er a whit,’ 
or ‘anything whatever. —A.S. <7, ever; and wiA/, a wight, creature, 
thincs whit. See Ayo and Whit. 

AUGMENT, to increase. (F. — L.) ‘ My sorowes to augment-,* 
Kcmedie ol Eovc (15th cent.), anon, poem in old editions ofChancer’s 
Woiks, st. 13; and see Rom. Rose, 3597. — F. rtwg»if«/er, ‘ to aug- 
ment, increase;’ Cot. — L. augmentare, to enlarge, pp. augmentdtus. 
— E. nngmcH/um,a.n increase, augment.- L. aug-fre, to increase; with 
suflix -mentum. See Auction. Der. augment-able, augment-at-ion, 
augment-at-ive. The sl>. augment is (etymologically) more original 
than the verb. 

AUGUR, a soothsayer, a diviner by the flight and cries of birds. 
(E.) (iower has augurre, C. A. ii. 82 ; bk. iv. 2404. Chaucer has 
augurie, Troil. v. 3S0. — E. augur, a priest at Rome, who foretold 
events, and interpreted the will ol the gods from the flight and sing- 
ing of birds. Hence it is usual to derive augur from aids, a bird. If 
it lie right, thectym. isfrom aid-, for aim, a bird, and -g«r, telling, ‘gwr 
being connected with garrire, garrulus, and the Skt. gar or gr, lo 
shout ; ’ Max Muller, l.ect. on Science of Lang. ii. 2fi6 (8th ed.). Cf. 
I,, au-ceps, a bird-catcher. Der. nugur-y (i.)Y .augurie, L. tiugur-ium), 
augur-al. augur-ship X also in-augurnte, q.v. And see Auspice. 
AUGUST, adj., venerable. (L.) I >iydcn, Viigil, /Eu. i. 825, has: 

* August in visage, and serenely bright.’ — E. augustus, honoured, 
venerable. Cf. Skt. bjas, strength; Brugin. i. § 213. Allied to 
Auction. Dor. August, the 8lh nionlh, named after Augustus (i.e. 
the honoured) Cwsar; Angus! -an, angust-ly, august-ucss, 

AUK, a sea-bird. (.Sc.'ind.) Given by Edmondston as an Orkney 
word, and by Ray as Northern. -.Swed. alka, an auk; Icel. alka, 
iilka : Dan. alke (See Falk and Torj)). Hence L. alca, a Latinised 
toim. 

AUNT, a father’s nr mother’s sister. (F.-E.) ME. ai/n/r, Rob. 
of Glouc. p. 37, 1.871. — OF. ante, nnnte (mod. Norman ante, corrujited 
to fanfc in mod. F.'). — J,. ami fa, a. father’s sister. Cf. Icel. ammo, 
a grandmother, Ollt'i. amma, inollier, mamma ; the mod. G. amme 
means ‘ nurse.’ ^ For the change of wi to « before t, see Ant. 
AUR E ATE, golden. (E.) I' ormerly aureat, a word first used by 
I.ydgate, as in A Balade in Commendation of Our l.ndy, 1. 13; and 
common in some of the older Scotch jioets. ‘The owrra/ fanys,’ the 
golden streamers ; (I. I>ouglas, Prol. to Aui. bk. xii. 1. 47. — Late L. 
auredtus, golden ; a corrupted form due to confusion with aure- 
us, golden, adj. The correct form is 1... aurdtus, gilded, pp. of 
anrdre, to gild, a verb not in use. — E. aurum, gold ; old form, ausum. 
Cf. Lith. auhsas, gold. Der. h’rom L. aurum we have aur-elia (Ital. 
auretia), the gold-coloured chrysalis of an insect ; aur-e-ola, aur-e-ole, 
the halo of golden glory in paintings (spelt auriole in Hali Meidenhad, 

р. 23, from L. corona aureola, Exod. xxv. 25, Vulgate); aur-ie, 
golden; aur-ijerous, gold-producing, from L. ferre, to produce, 
coi'iiate with E. hear ; also or (3), onflamme, oriole, dory. 

AURICULAR, told in the car, secret. (L.) Well known in the 
phrase ‘ auricular confession.’ Udal speaks of it, Rcuel. of St. John, 

с. 21. vv. 21-27 ; “n*! Grafton, K. John, an. 14 ; cf. Shak. K. Lear, 
i. 2. 99. — Late I,, nuriculdris, in the phr. nuriculdris con/essto, secret 
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confession. mL. aurteu/a,the lobe of the ear ; donble dimin. from the 
stem atari- of L. auriSf the ear. See Ear (i). Der. From L. auricula 
we have auricle, the outer ear ; pi. auricles, two ear>Iike cavities of 
the heart ; auricula, the * bear's ear/ a kind of primrose, named from 
the shape of its leaves, Thomson, Spring, 536 ; auricul-ar, auricul- 
ar-ly, nurieul-ate. From L. auris we have auri-form, aiar-ist. 
AUROCHS, the European bison. (G.) Properly the name of an 
extinct wild ox.«-G. atirochs\ MUG. firoA-w. — MHG. fir, cognate 
with AS. fir, an aurochs (whence L. urus) ; and DUG. oAso, G. ocise, 
cognate with £. Ox. 

AURORA, the dawn. (L.) In Shak. Romeo, i. i. 143. — L. 
aurora, the dawn, the goddess of the dawn ; which stands for an older 
form *tt«so4a.+Gk. ijwr, Aeolic avoir, Attic ttos, dawn,fc'r pre- 
historic "‘avaoir ; .Skt. ushas, dawn. Urugmaiin, i. $ 930. See Eait. 
Cf. Aurora-horeaUs, i.e. northern dawn or dawn -like halo; from L. 
Boreas, the North wind. 

AUSCULTATION, a listening. (L.) First used in 1634 
(N. E. D.) ; now chiefly medical, applied to the use of the stetho- 
scope. *L. ausculfutionem, sicc. of auscuUiUio, a listening; from aitscul- 
inre, to listen. »L. *aus~, base of irun's (for the ear; and 

-culture, as in oc-cuU^e, to hide ; see Oooult. See Auricular and 
Ear (O. 

AUSPICE, a prognostic, prosperous lead, favour, patronage. 
(F. — L.) Used by IJrydcn in the sense of * patronage;* Annus 
Mirabilis, st. 28S ; and see ‘ The Auspices ’ in Tntrod. to Ben Jonson's 
Masque of Hymen. Siiak. has auspicious. Temp. i. 3. 182 ; v. 314. 

F. auspice, ‘ a sign, token ... of things by the flight of birds ; also, 
fortune, lucke, or a luckic beginning of matters; ’ Cot.— L. auspiehttn, 
a watcliing of birds fur the purpose of augury. A contraction of 
*auispieium.’mL.. aui-, stem of auis, a bird ; and sphere, spectre, to spy, 
look into, cognate with E. spy. See Aviary and Spaoiea. Der. 
]) 1 . auspices ; and (from L. auspictum), auspici-ous, auspici-ous-ly, aus- 
piei-aus-ne'is. 

AUSTERE, harsh, rough, severe. (F.— L. — Gk.) In early use. 
‘He was fulle ausitre]' Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. f;4.— 
OF. austere, which Cotgrave ex]dains by ‘austere, severe, stern,* &c. 

— I., ausii'rus, harsh, tart, sour to the taste ; also, severe, rigorous. 

— Gk. avarijpos, making the tongue dry, harsh. — Gk. aZos, dry, 
withered, parched, sere ; av<iv, Attic avtir, to parch, dry. See Sere. 
Der. ai/stere-ly, austrre-ness, auster-i-ty. 

AUSTRAL, southern. (L. ; or F. — L.) The use of L. Auster 
for the South wind occurs in Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. ii. met. 3, 
1 . y. Theadj. australe is in Cockeram (1642) ; ME. austral (N.E.D.}. 
[Perhaps directly from Latin. J — F. australe, .southerly; Cot. — L. 
Australis, southerly.— L. Auster, the South wind. It probably meant 
‘ burning.' See Aurora. Der. Amtral-ia, Austral-iau, Austral-asia 
(from Asut), Austral-aHnn. 

AUTHENTIC, original, genuine. (F. -L. — Gk.) In early use. 
ME. autentik, autentu/ue, auctentyke. Spelt auetentyke in Hampolc, 
Piicke of Conscience, 7116. — OF. autentique, auctentique, later au- 
thentique, which is the form in Cotgrave, who cxjilains it by * anthen- 
tick, authenticall, of good authority ; ’ the E. and F. words having 
been alike modified by reference to the original Greek. — I., authen- 
licus, original, written by the author’s own hand. — Gk. ad0«vriK<Sr, 
authentic, vouched for, warranted. — Gk. avOivrqs, one who does 
things with his own hand; the same as avTo-ivrqs, a murderer 
(Sophocles). — (jk. avru-s, himself, which became aifi- before an as- 
pirate ; and err-, connected (by gradation) with L. sont-, stem of 
.sons, guilty, and with E. sin ; see Sin. Der. authentic-al, authentic- 
al-ly, auihmtic-ate, authentic-at-ion, authentic-i-ty. Cf. effendi. 
AUTHOR, the originator of a book or work. (F.-L.) ME. 
autor, autour, auctor, auclour', Chaucer, C. T. 9017 (E 1141). The 
pi. autors is in K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 4519. For the Sfielling 
authour, see Rom. Rose, 1 . 7. — OF. auteur, auctor, auetour (.Supp. to 
Godefroy, p. 241). — L. aucturem, acc. of auctor, axx originator, lit. 

* one who makes a thing to grow.’— L. augere, pp. attet-us, to make 
to grow. See Auction. Der. author-ess, author-ship, auihor-i-ty, 
author-i-tat-ive, author-i-tat-ive-ly, author-ise (spelt auctorize in Gower, 
C. A. iii. I34,bk. vii. 1480) ; author-is-at-ion. ^ The form authour, 
for autour, was at first a mere scribal variant ; but this newer spelling 
affected the pronunciation, and at last established the present sound. 
AUTOBIOORAPHY, a life of a man written by himself. (Gk.) | 
Modern. Made by prefixing auto-, from Gk. awro-, stem of aZr 6 s, 
self, to biography, q. v. Der. autobiograph-ic, -graph-ic-al, -graph-er. 
AUTOCRACY, self-derived power, airsolutc and despotic govern- 
ment by one man. (Gk.) S|)elt autoerasie in Phillips (1658) ; auto- 
crasy in South’s Sermons, vol. viii. ser. 10 (R.) ; sec Todd.— Gk. oi- 
roKpareia, absolute government. — C^k. avro-, stem of airos, self ; and 
-Kp&Tua (in compounds), from tepariutr, to rule, which is from Kparvs, 
strong, cognate with E. Hard. Der. autocrat (Gk. airroKpariii), auto- 
crat-ic-al. 


AUTO-DA-FE, a judgment of the Inquisition ; also, the execution 
of such judgment, when the decree or sentence is read to the victims. 
(Port.-L.) Lit. ‘ act of faith.* - Port, auto, action, decrM; da, for 
de a, of the ; fr, faith. [The Simn. form is auto de fe\ without the 
Span. art. la ^ Port. art. a. J — 1,. actum, acc. of actus, act, deed ; dl, pre- 
position ; ilia, fern, of ille, he ; fidem, acc. oi fidts, faith. See Aot 
and Faith. Worcester's Diet, has the following note : ' as the details 
of an auto-da-fe were first made familiar to the English public in an 
account of the Inquisition nt Goa (a Port, colony in the £. Indies), 
published in the 1 7th [iSth] century, the Port, form of the phrase has 
generally prevailed in E. literature.’ Haydn, Diet, of Dates, has: 

‘ 20 persons perish at an auto-da-fe, at Goa, a.d. 1717 ; Malagrida, 
a Jesuit, burnt at Lisbon, 1761.* 

AUTOGRAPH, something in one’s own handwriting. (F.— L.— 
Gk.) Used by Anthony h Wood to denote an original MS. ; see the 
quotation in Richardson from his Athense Oxonietiscs.— Spelt auio- 
graphum in Kersey (1708). — F. autographs, ‘written with his own 
hand ;* Cot. — L. autographus, adj. ; autographum, sb. — Gk. airroypa- 
tpos, written with one’s own hand ; avroypaipau, an original. — ( J k. avro-, 
stem of avTus, self; and ypaq>fiv, to write. Her. autograph-ic, auto- 
graph-y. 

AUTOMATON, a self-moving machine. (Gk.) In Bcaum. and 
Fletcher, Jdoody lirother, iv. i (Latorch); and in Boyle’s Works, 
vol. V. p. 251. Browne, iiihis Vulg. I'^rrors, b. v. c. 18, §1, uses the 
adj. automatons. ^Gk. avru/MTov, neut. of aurofuiros, self- moving. — 
Gk. avTo-, stem ofavrdr, self; and -/mtus, allied to Skt. maids, 
thought, considcrefl, known, pp. of man, to think ; see Benfey, s. v. 
rnan.m. to think. Bmgm. i. $ 387. See Mind. Der. pi. 

automatons or automata ; automat-ic, automat- ic-al, automat-ic-al-ly. 
AUTONOMY, self-government, ((ik.) In Cockeram (1623).— 
(jk. avTovopia, independence. — Gk. avrovopus, free, living by one’s 
own laws. — Gk. avro-, stem of avrdr, self; and rop-, 2nd grade of 
vipopai, I sway, middle voice of vepu, 1 distribute. See Nomad.. 
Der. autonom-nus, from Gk. avruvopos. 

AUTOPSY, personal inspection. (Gk.) Used by Ray, On the 
Creation; and by Cudwortb, Intellectual System, p. j6o(R. ) — Gk. 
avrvupia, a seeing with one’s own eyes. — Gk. a{iro-, stem of ai&rdr, 
self; and sight. See Optic. Der. ow/o/i/rV-n/ (Phillips, 1658). 
AUTUMN, the harvest time of the year. (F. — L.) Spelt autompne 
in Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. i. met. 2, 1 . 17. — OF. autompne (Hatz- 
feld).— L autumnum, acc. of autumnus, auctumnus, autumn. By some 
connected with augere (pp. auctus), to increase, as being the season of 
produce. Der. autumn-al. 

AUXILIARY, adj., helping ; sb., a helper. (L.) Holland, Livy, 
p.433, speaks of’ auxiliarie or aid souldiers lightly armed.’ — L. auxi- 
lidrius, auxilidris, assisting, aiding. — L. auxilium, help, assistance.— 
I« augere, to increase. See Auction. 

AVADAYAT, a finch-likc E. Indian binl. (Arab, and Pers.) ‘ A 
corruption of amaduvad, the name by which the bird is known to 
Anglo-Indians, and under which it was figured, in 1735, by Albin, 
Snppl. Nat. Hist. Birds, pi. 77, ]>. 72. Jerdon (Birds of India, ii. 361) 
says that Blyth has shown that this word took its origin from the city 
of Ahmedabad, whence the bird used to lie imported into Europe in 
numbers.’ — A. Newton, in N. and (,). 6 S. ii. 108. Ahmedabad is near 
the ( julf of Cambay, on the W. coast of llindostan ; and its name is 
derived from Ahmed, a projiername, and the Pers. Sbad, city. Ahmed 
is from Arab, afymad, very laudable. Rich. Diet. p. 33 ; from the root 
hamada, he praised; see Mohammedan. For Pers. dhad, see 
ilom, § 4. 

AVAUi^ to be of value or use. (F. — L.) ME. auailen (« for v). 
*Avaylyn or profytyn;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 17. Spelt auail, Cursor 
Mundi, 1 . 90. Ham])oIe lias availes, Pricke of Conscience, 1 . 3587. 
The compound verb was not used in the French of the continent ; it 
was made by prefixing the GF. a ( = L. ad, to) to the OF. vail, 1 p. 
pr. s. of valoir, to lie of use, from L. valcre, to be strong. Der. avail- 
able, avail-ahl-y. The simple form appears in valiant, q. v. 
AVALANCHE, a fall of snow. (F. — L.) Modem. In Cole- 
ridge's Hymn in the Vale of Chamouni, and in Byron’s Manfred, Act 
i, sc. a. 1 . 77. — F. avalanche, a descent of snow into the valley ; given 
by Cotgrave in the form avallanche,* a. great falling or sinking down, 
as of earth, &c.’ — F. avaler, which in mod. F. means ‘ to swallow,’ but 
Cotgrave also gives, s. v. avaller, the senses ‘ to let, put, cast, lay, fell 
down, to let fall down.’— F. aval, downward ; common in OF. as opposed 
to amont, upward (L. ad montem, towards the hill). — OF. a val, from 
L. ad uallem, towards the valley ; hence, downward. See Valley. 
AVARICE, greediness after wealth. (F. — L.) M E. auarice (w as 
v);^ used by Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 5, 1 . 11 ; Wyclif, 

1 Kings, viii. 3. — OF. avarisce, avarice.- L. audritia, avarice. — L. 
atiarvs, greedy ; cf. L. auidus, greedy. — L. auere, to wish, desire. Cf. 
Skt. av, to be pleased, to desire. Der. avariei-ous, avarid-ous-ly, 
avarici -oh wiese. 
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j^VABT, hold fast, stop. (Dutch or Span.) *Avatty stop, hold, or 
stay; ’ Kersey (1708). It occurs in Poor Jack, a sea-song by C. Dib- 
din, died A.D. 1814. 1 . Perhaps from Du. Aon vos/, hold fast. Hou, 

short for houd, is the imp. s. of Moudtn, cognate with K. hold. Vast is 
cognate with K/ast. 2 . Otherwise it may be from Span, ahasto, ‘as 
much as need, enough, sufficiently,’ Minsheu ; the Span, b being taken 
as an E. v. Pineda, in his Eng.-Span. vocabulary, h.is : ‘ A vast, basta.’ 
Cf. Port, abasta, it is enough ; mod. Prov. abas/o (sea-term), it is 
enough (Mistral); Ital. basta, it is enough. 

A vATAB, tlie descent of a Hindu deity in an incarnate form. 
(Sanskrit.) Modem. ‘ The Irish ilwa/or ; ’ a poem by Uyron. An 
English modification of Skt. avatdra-s, m., descent. — Skt. ava,down ; 
and tr, tar, tojpass over. 

AVAUiSTT, begone ! (F. - L.) In Shak. Mer. ‘Wives, i. 3. 90, &c. ; 
Skelton, against Gameschc, iv. 112. — AF. avaunt, OF. avant, forward t 
on ! — 1 .. . ab ante. See Advance. 

AVB, hail ! (L.) As mostly used, it is short for Av?, Maria, i.c. 
hail, Mary! alluding to St. Luke, i. 28, where the Vulg.'ite version 
has : * Ave gratia plena.’ Sptmser Englishes the phrase by Ave-Mary, 
F. Q. i. I. 35. Cf. Chaucer, AHC, 104.-L. aue \ hail ! imp. sing, of 
aue re, to fare well. 

AVJUiNQXi, to take vengeance for an injury. (F. — L.) ‘This 
sinne of ire . . . is wikked wil to be auenf'td by word or by dede;’ 
Chaucer, Pers. Tale, Dc Ira (I 535). — OF. nvengier. to avenge (Hur- 
guy). — OF. a, prefix (I., ad, to) ; and vengier, to revenge, take ven- 
geance, from \^.uindicare,io lay claim to; also, to jiunish, revenge. 
See Vindicate. 

AVENS, name of a flower. (F.) AF. avenee, explained by Aare- 
/ot, hare-foot; Voc. 555. 6. Also OF. avenee; med. L. aveneia, 
avantia. Ormin unknown. 

AVENUE, an ap])roach, esp. an alley shaded by trees forming 
the approach to a house. (F. — L.) .Spelt advetiue in Holland’s Livy, 
p. 413, but avenue at p, 657 (K.)«-F. avenue, also spelt advenue by 
Cotgrave, and explained by ‘an access, passage, or entry unto a 
place.’ It is the 1 cm. ]jp. of the verb avenir or ndvenir (Cotgrave), 
used in the Latin sense of * to come to.’ — L. aduemre, to come to.— 
L. nd\ and venire, to come, cognate with E. come, q.v. 

AVER, to affirm to be true. (F. — J«) In .Shak. Cymb. v. 5. 203. 

— F. averer, ‘to aver, avouch, verifie, witness ; ’ Cotgrave.- l^te L. 
auvriire, aduSrare, to prove a thing to be true ; Ducange. A coined 
word, from L. ad, prep, to, and u?rum, truth, a true thing, neut. of 
uerus, tnic. See Verity. Der. aver-ment ; in lilackstone. Comment, 
b. iv. c. 26. 

AVERAGE, a medial or equalised estimate of a series or number 
of things; an arithmetical mean. (F.) See theN. E. I), for the 
numerous senses at different dates. Thus it meant (i) a duty, tax, 
impost; (2) an extra charge on goods above the freight; (3) expense 
or loss to owners, due to damage at sea ; (4) the mode of incidence 
of such loss, estimated proportionally ; (5) the distribution of the 
aggregate inequalities of a number of things, with a view to equalise 
them, a medial estimate; (6) the arithmetical mean thus obtainetl. 
p. It first occurs, with the sense of duty, tax, or custom, in Arnold’s 
Chron. (i>)02), p. 180 : ‘ And ouer that alle mancre of grauntis . . . 
of your custumes or subsidyes or average.' And, in sense 2, in the 
same, p. 1 1 2 : * And ouer that to pai or doo pay all maner auerays ; ’ 
with a somewhat different spelling, y. The .spelling average seems 
to be F.ng 1 ish only, and substituted for ovaries, a pi. formed from F. 
avarie (below) ; and perhaps Arnold’s spelling averays points back to 
the same form. — F. avarie, d.amage, injury to goods, extraordinary 
expenses for goods (see Hatzfeld) ; Cot. h.is avaris (for ovaries, pi.?', 

‘ decay of wares or merchandise ; . . the charges of the carriage . . 
thereof.’ Cognate forms are Span, averin, haheria, ‘ the custom ]iaid 
for goods that are cx{)ortcd ’ (I'ineda) ; Port, avaria ; Ital. avaria, 

‘ an account made by the crew of a ship of the loss they have had at 
sea’ (Barctti) ; Late I., avaria, averia. Oiig. a Mediterranean mari- 
time term, signifying ‘duty charged on goods’ ((L P. Marsh, in 
N. E. D.). Origin unknown ; but perhaps from MSpan. averes, haveres, 
‘goods, wealth, substance ’ (Minsheu), haheres, ‘ sulistance, wealth, 
or riches ’ (Pineda) ; which is from the infin. aver, to have, spelt haber 
(Pineda), used substantively, like F. avoir, and Ital haucre, ‘ to have . . . 
also wealth, riches, goods’ (Florio\ ^ Not from Arab, 'avar, 
damage, which is merely borrowed from Ital. avaria, in a late sense. 
N.B. The form average may very well have been due to confusion 
with another E. word average, now usually represented by arriage in 
the phrase ‘ arriage and carriage,’ the sense of which was some kind 
of service due by tenants to the feudal siqx'rior, and derived from OF’. 
average, an ill-coined term due, apparently, to OF. ovre, work (L. 
opera), and confused with aver, which meant property or cattle. See 
the whole account in N.E. 1 )., where this difficult word is fully 
dis cusse d. 

AVERT, to turn aside. (L.) ‘ T averte, 1 toume away a thyng;’ 


Palsgrave, French Diet. (1530)* -L* auertere, to turn away.-L. d, 
short form of ab, abs, away, from ; and uertere, to turn. See Verse. 
Der. (From L. aversus, pp. of auertere) averse, Milton, P. L. ii. 763, 
aversely, averse-ness, avers-ion. ^ The F'. avertir =■ L. advertere, and 
is therefore a different word. 

AVIARY, a place for keeping birds. (L.) * For aviaries, I like 
them not ; ’ Bacon, Essay 46 ; ( 3 f Gardens. — L. auidrium, a place for 
birds; neut. of adj. avidrius, belonging to birds. —L. n»/-, stem of 
avis, a bird. Cf. Gk. mtos, altrus (for *alftT 6 s), an eagle; Bmgm. 
i. 5 205 (3). 

AVIDITY, greediness, eagerness. (F. — L.) In Phillips (1658). 
The pi. avidities is in Hoyle’s Works, ii. 317. — F’. ‘ greedi- 

nesse, covetonsnesse, extrenme lust, ardent affection, eager desire;* 
Cotgrave (who has not * avidity ’ ax an English word). — L. acc. avi- 
ditntem, from nom. auiditds, cng<‘rness. — L. avidus, greedy, desirous. 
— L. aurre, to crave. See Avarice. 

AVOCATION, mrsuit, employment, business. (L.) * Avocation, 
a calling away;’ Phillips (1658). Used by Dryden (Todd’s Johnson); 
also in Boyle, Occa.s. Reflections, s. 2. med. fi. Nut found in F'rcnch, 
but fonned with the common J*'. suffix -tion (L. acc. -tionem), from L. 
duoedtio, a calling aw.iy of the attention, a diverting of the thoughts; 
hence, a diversion, amusement. It is in this sense that Boyle uses it. 
He says : ‘ In the time of he.ilth, visits, businesses, cards, and I know 
not how many other avocations, which they justly stile diversions, do 
succeed one another ao thick, that in the day there is no time left for 
the distracted iierson to converse with his own thoughts.* Dryden (in 
Todd’s Johnson) speaks of the ‘avocations of business.’ — L. dvoenre, to 
call away ; up. iiuocdtus. — L. u, for ab, away ; and voedre, to call. See 
Vooal. p. The word has gradually changed its meaning from ‘di- 
versions’ to ‘/lecMsory emjiloyments,’ by confusion with OF, avocation, 
advocation, which sometimes mctant a profession (Godefroy), and is 
derived from L. aduoedtio, with prefix «</-. 

AVOCET, AVOSET, a wading bird. (F. — Ital.) In a tr. of 
Buffon, T792; ii. 120. — F. — Ital. avosetta, ‘a fowle like a 

storke;’ Florio. Prof. Newton (Diet, of Birds) says it is F’errarese, 
and by .some is considered to }>e a derivative of L. avis, a bird (un- 
likely). The Ital, word is .also s[>elt avoserta (F'lorio). 
aYoid, to get out of the way of, to shun. (F. — L.) ME. auoiden 
(»/ for v), auoyden, ‘Aunyden, ev.'icuo, devacuo ; avoydyd, evacuatus; * 
Proinp. Parv. p. 1 9. In MI'., it is generally transitive, meaning ( i ) to 
emjity, (2) to remove, (3) to go away from ; but also intransitive, 
meaning(i) to go aw.'iy, (2) to flee, escajie. Of these, the true original 
sense is ‘to cmjity,’ as in ‘avoyd thou thi trencheic' •- empty your plate, 
Babees Book, p. 23. In Fxcles. xiii. 6 (xiii. 5 in A. V.) the Vulgate 
version lias: ‘Si hatx:s, eomiiuet tecum, et euacuabit tc ; ’ where the 
A. V. has : ‘ If thou have anything, he will live with thee, yea, he wdl 
make thee bare; ’ but Wyclif has : ‘lie shal lyiie with thee and auoide 
thee ovt,' equivalent to the modern slang expression ‘ he will clean you 
out.* p. It is obvious that the word is closely connected with the 
adj. voirf, empty, as st.ated in I i. .Muller. Often used like the F. eviter, 
with which it cannot, etymologically, h.ave any connc.sion ; though it 
gradually acquired a similar sense. Thus Cotgrave gives : ‘Eviter, to 
avoid, eschew, shun, shrink fiom.’ And .Shak., though he has ‘ avoid 
the house’ (Cor. iv. 5.23 >, and ‘ how may I avoid [get rid of] the wife 
1 chose * (Troil. ii. 265), often uses it in the sense of ‘ shun ’ (Merry 
Wives, ii. 2. 289, &c.). In Palsgrave’s F'rciich we Inave : ‘ Never 
have to do with hym, if thou niaysl avoyde hyin {escheuer or euiter).* 
y. Chaucer uses only the simjde form voiden, and in senses that are all 
connected with the adj. void. B. I'he prefix a- (in AF'. avoider, Gode- 
froy) is a corruption of OF'. e.s-- (L. ex, out), as in abash, q. v. ; this 
prefix was extremely common in OF’., and Godefroy gives the forms 
esvuidier, esvevdier, evuider, to cmjity out ; compounded of es-, prefix, 
and vuidier,voidirr, to empty, make void, from OF. vuit,vuide {Y.vide), 
empty. See Void. Der. avoid-nble, avoid-ance. ^ In a word, 
amid — evnid ; just as amend = emend. 

AVOIRDUPOIS, a particular way of estimating weights, viz. by 
a pound of 1 6 oz. ( F'. — L. ) Slink . uses avoirdupois (sjielt haber-de-pois 
in old edd.) in 2 Hen. TV, ii. 4. 277 simply with the sense of ‘weight.’ 
His use of de (for du) is correct; w'e find avoir de pois, lit. ‘ goods of 
weight,* in the Statutes of the Realm, i. 159 (T311); aver de pays 
in the same. 136 ( 1309) ; avoir de peise in Early E. Poems, cd. F'umi- 
vall, p. 134, St. 1 1 (ab. 1 308). F'rom AF'. aveir de peis, * goods of 
weight,’ i.e. heavy articles.- 1 ., habere, to have, whence F. avoir, to 
have, also as sb., wealth, goods; de, of; and L. pensum, that which 
is weighed oot, from pensus, pp. of pendere, to weigh. The spelling 
pois is correct ; the word is missjielt poids in mod. F'. from a false notion 
of a connexion with L. pondvs, weight ; see Poise. 

AVOUCH, to declare, confess. (F'. — L.) ME. avoi/cAm, Gower, 
C. A. i. 295, in Pauli’s edition; but the right reading is voucke; bk. 
iii. 4S6. Sometimes in the sense ‘ to make good,’ ‘ maintain,* or 
‘ answer for it,’ as in Macb. iii. i . 1 20. Grafton has avovchment in the 
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sense of ‘ maintenance,’ K. John, an. 14. Cf. ME. wuehm, used by 
Chaucer in the phrase vnuehen sauf, to vouchsafe, C.T. 11355, **885 
(F 1043, 1581). — OF. avoehier, to call upon (Godcfroy); a more 
‘ leametl * form of the popular OF. avoer, avot/cr, representing L. ad~ 
uocare, to call to, or summon (a witness). — L. ad, to ; and uocare, to 
call. See Avow (1) and Vouchsafe. Hovdaleim, advocate, avow\i). 

AVOW (1), to acknowledge, affirm, vouch for, declare oneself. 
(F. — L.) ME. avouen, avojven, Gower, iii. 1 91 ; bk. vii. 3 1 63* ; Chaucer, 
C. T., G 642. * I avowe, 1 warrant or make good ; ’ Palsgrave. Shak. 
Troil. i. 3. 271 . — OF. avoer, avouer. — 1 « admedre, to c.nll upon ; I.AtuL. 
to call on as jiatron or client, to acknowledge, recognise. —L. ad, to; 
voenre, to call. See Avouch, Advocate. Der. avow-ry. 
AVOW (2), to bind with a vow, to vow. (F. — I..) Obsolete ; but 
easily confused with avow (1) ; the sb. avow, vow, occurs in ‘ I make 
mine avow,* Sir W. .Scott, Fair Maid of Perth, iii. 45 (N. E. D.); ch. 25 
(near the end). ‘ I avowe, I make God a vowe; ’ Palsgrave. MK. 
avowen, Chaucer, Anelida, 355. — OF. avouer. — OF. a (for L. ad, to) ; 
and vouer, from Late L. vuidre, to vow, from L. uoium, a vow. See 
Vow^ 

AVTTLBIOlf, a forcible tearing away. (L.) In Phillips (1658). — 
L. auulswn-em, acc. ofaf/f/Aio, a tearing away ; cf. L. auuls-us, pp. of 
auelUre, to pluck away. — L. a, from ; and ueltere, to jduck. 
AWAIT, to wait for. (F.— OHG.) In early use. ME. awaiten, 
to w.*iit for; also, to lie in wait for. ‘Me awaiteth ou’=: people 
lie in wait for you; Ancren Riwle, p. 174. — OF. awaitier, an 
<ilder and Northern form of OF. agattier, to lie in wait for, watch for 
(Godefroy). — OF. prefix a- (L. atf) ; and OF. waitier, gaitier (mod. F. 
^letter') to watch, from OIIG. wahien, to watch (mod. (r. wachten\ 
This is a denominative verb from the sb. wahta, a watch, whence OF. 
wade, a sentinel, preserved in the E. wait, as used in the phrase ‘the 
Christmas waits.* See Wait. 

AWAKES, to rouse from sleep ; to cease sleeping. (E.) In ME. 
we find both awaken, strong verb, answering to mod. E. awake, strong 
verb ; and awahen, a weak verb, which accounts for the ])t. t. and pp. 
awaked as used by .Shakespeare (Timon, 11. 2. 21 ) and others. * Tba: 
awoc Brutus ’ = then Brutus awoke, Layamon, i. 53. Two AS. verbs 
are here confused ; dwactan, weak verb, and onwtEcnan, with a weak 

E res. t , but strong pi. t. onwde, pp. onwacen. 'riic prefix is A.S. d- or o«-. 

ee Wake. Cf. G. erwacken, OHG. irwaehPn, weak verb, to awake. 
Der. awake, adj., ns used in Milton, ‘ere well awake,' P. Iv. i. 334. 
This was originally a ]>asl ]).nrticiplc, viz. the ME. awake, short for 
awaken, AS. onwacen, pp. of onweecnan (above). And see Irelow. 

AWAKEN, to awake. (E.) Strictly speaking, this is an intran- 
sitive verb only, and never used transitively till after 1500 ; it is thus 
distinguished from awake, which was used in both senses; and it is 
slightly difTcrent in origin. ME. awnkmen, awaknen. *\au>akned there- 
with; ’ P. Plowman, B. xix. 478.-. AS. dwacnan, dwacman, to awake; 
Grcm, i. 46, 47 ; also onwacmnn, hi. ii. 353 ; easily confused with on- 
wcecnan, which was a strong verb. In the suffix, the former n is forma- 
tive, and conspicuous in both Ma'so-Gothic and Scandiiiavi.an, in which 
languages it is used to form verbs that are intransitive or reflexive. 
Thus the vi-rb awaken is essentially intransitive, and should be so used; 
but the ME. suffix -n-en, -ne was e.'isily confused with the late transitive 
suffix -en in such words as strengthen. 

AWARD, to adjudge, determine, grant, assign. (F. — OLowG.) 

* This I awarde ’= thus I decide, Chaucer, C. T. 12136 (C 202). — AF. 
awarder, OF. eswarder, esgnrder, to examine, to adjudge after examina 
tioii ; sec esgarder in Godefroy. — OF. prefix es; from L. ex, out; and 
OF. warder, old s]rclling of garder, to observe, regard, guard. [The 
word is thus a hybrid ; for. while the jirefix is Latin , the rest is OLow G.] 
From OLow (». *wnrdvn (OSax. warddn, G. warten), to regard, look 
at, gua rd. .See Ward. Der. award, sb., Chaucer, C. T., I 483. 
Aw ARE, ndj., informed of, in a watchful state. ( E.J In this parti- 
cular word, the prefix a- has an unusual origin ; it is a corruption 
of ME. prefix f-, ory-, which again is a reduction of AS. ge-. The 
spelling aware occurs in Early E. Poems, cd. Furnivall, p. 16, 1 . 9, 
but is very rare, the usual spelling being iwar, ywar, or iwer; see 
I.ayamon, 11 . 7261, 7581 ; Ancren Kiwle, p. 104, Owl and Nightin- 
gale, 1 . 147 ; i*. JMowman, B. i. 42 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 168, ). 3503; 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 100. AS. gewar, aware ; AS. Chron. 914 (MS. 
D.), 1095 (Laud MS.) ; in which the addition of A.S. ge^ as a prefix 
makes no appreciable difference. Gewar is thus equivalent to war, 
aware, cautious, Grein, ii. 649; where we find *wes thu war*~- be 
thon aware. Cf. also G. gewahr werden, to be aware ; where gewahr 
is from OHG. giwar, gawar, from the prefix gi- (AS. ge~) and war, 
cognate w'ilh AS. war. See Wary. 

AWAY, out of the way, absent. (E.) The proper sense is ‘ on 
the way,’ though now often used as if it meant 'off (or out of) the 
way.’ To ‘ go away * meant ‘ to go on one’s way.*^ ME. awei, owei, 
O. Eng. Homilies, Morris, i. 21 ; spelt oway in Hainpolc, Pricke 
of Conscience, 2269. — AS. onweg, away, Grein, ii. 354; from AS. 
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o», on, and mg, way. See Way. It was sometimes spelt amg, 
Grein, i. 47 ; but the prefix »- is probably the same as on, 

AWE, fear. (Scand.) ME. ajk, ajhe, awe, properly a disyllabic 
word ; Ormulum, 7185. [Another form is ME. ejfi, eghe, eye, also 
disyllabic, Ormulum, 4481 ; fmin AS. ege. We also meet with AS. 
oga, fear, dread. Both words occur in the same passage ; ‘ And beo 
eower ege and oga ofer callc nltenu’=^and let the fear of yon and the 
dread of yon l>e over all animals, Gen. ix. 2. Both can be referred 
to a common base ag-, to dread. j — led. agi, awe, terror; Dan. ave, 
check, control, restraint ; ave, to control. +OHG. egiso, terror ; Goth. 
agis, fear, anguish. Further related to Irish engal, fear, terror ; Gk. 
axos, anguish, nfllietion. Brugm. i. § 1 24 (3). Der. aw~ful, txw-fid-ly, 
aw-ful-ness. ^ The final e in awe, now quite unnecessary, records 
the fact that tlic word was once disyllabic. 

AWKWARD, clumsy. (Hybrid; Scand. mirfE.) a. Themodein 
sense of ‘ clumsy ’ is seldom found in old authors ; though it means 
this or something very near it in ‘ ridiculous and awkward action ; ’ 
Shak. Troil. i. 3. 149. We also find: ‘ 'tis no sinistei nor no awiliiwinf 
claim,* Hen. V, ii. 4. 85 ; and again, ‘ by awkward wind,’ i.e. by an 
adverse wind, 2 Hen. VI, iii. 2. 83 ; and again,* <iu>/tward casualties,' 
i.e. adverse chances, Per. v. 1. 94. p. In tracing the word back- 
wards, its use as an adjective disappears ; it was, originally, an ad- 
verb, like forward, backward, onward. Its sense was * transversely,’ 
‘sideways,’ especially used with regard to a l>ack-handed stroke with 
a sword. ‘ As he glaid by, aukwarl he couth hym ta’ as he glided 
by, he took him a back-handed stroke; Wallace, iii. 1 75. ‘ The world 
thai all awl’ru/frrr/ sett ’ — they turn the world topsy-turvy, Hampole, 
Pricke of Conscierice, 1541. y. The suffix -ward, as in onward, 
forward, means * in the direction of,’ ‘ towards,’ like the cognate L. 
uersus. Tlic prefix awk is the ME. axvk, auk, adj., signifying* con- 
trary,’ hence ‘wrong.’ * Awie or angry, contrarius, bilosus, per- 
versus. Awke or wronge, sinister. Awkely or wrawely [angrily], 
|iervcTse, contrarie, bilosc;* J*rom[)t. Parv. p. 18. Palsgrave has: 
* auke stroke, revers.* Auk is a contraction of Icel. dfug-, like hawk 
from AS. hafoc, — Icel. djigr, dfugr, afigr, often contracted to ofgu, 
dfgtr in old writers, adj. turning the wrong way, Eack foremost ; as 
in ‘^gum vdpnum,’ with the butt-end of a weapon ; * vitHiendi ofgrif 
with the Lack of the hand ; see examples in C'leasby and Vigfusson. 
Cf. the expression afu-Vtc geftU, gloss to 1 .. perversa eontentio, in 
Prol. to St. Matthew, p. 2, I. I2 (Lindisfarne MS.). 8. Here */- 
.st.inds for af, from ; and -ng- is a suffix. C'ognate forms appear in 
Swed. afvig, cross, wrong, O. Sax. a 9 uh, perverse, evil (from af, from, 
and snfiix -uh); in OITG. apnh, MHG. ehick, turned away, perverse, 
evil (from OlKl. ap * G. ah, off. from, and suffix -nk, or from OHG. 
apa, off, and suffix -h, cognate with L. que). 'fhus the sense of awk is 
‘turned away;* from led. af, cognate with E. of, off, Gk. 4 iro. 
Cf. Skt. adj., coining from afar; from apa, off. Der. ewil- 

ward-ly, awkward-ness. 

AWIi, a pointed instrument for piercing holes in leather. (E.) 
Siielt aule in Shak. Jul. Ciesar, i. 1. 25 ; Exod. xxi. 6 f 1611). ME. 
an alle ; Wyclif, Exod. xxi. 6 ; later version, a nal. Also el, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 324. AS. al, al : dat. ale, Exod. xxi. 6 ; ale, Levit. xxv. 10. 
4 ’Icel. air, an awl ; OIKL ala, (*. ahle ; Du. aal. Teut. tyjxis *aloz, 
aid, C£ Skt. dm, an awl. ^ Distinct from ME. aule, flesh- hook, 
Ancren Riwle, 212; AS. awel, gtappling-hook, trident, Voc. 7. 6; 
ow w/, Vo c. 127. 10. (W. A. Craigic, Phil. Soc. Trans. 1906; p. 261). 
AWN, a beard of corn or grass. (Scand. ) M E. awn. * I lec arista, 
a nawH, i.e. an awn ;’ Wright’s Vocabularies, i. 233. An older (1 3th- 
ccnlury) form agune appears at p. 1 55 of the same volume. [^AS. 
agnan, pi., awns; Corpus Glos. ; whence prov. E. ain, awn.] — Icel. 
dg», chaff, a husk ; Dan. avne, chaff ; Swed. agn, pi. agnar, husks. 4 - 
Goth. aAfana, chaff ; Luke, in. 17 ; OHG. agana, MHG. agene, agon, 
chaff. Cf. Gk. dxvai, pi., chaff; OL. agna, a straw. Brugm. i. 
§ 7 ^ 9 - 5I’ Finnish akana, awn, is borrowed from O. Teutonic (Streit- 
berg). In some parts of England (e.g. Essex) beards of barley are 
called alls ; here ail is from A.S. egl, a beaid of corn, a prickle, mote, 
Luke, vi. 41, 42 ; which is allied to Ear (2). 

AWNINQ, a cover spread out, usually of canvas, to defend those 
under it from the sun. (OF. ? or Low (i. ?) The earliest quotation 
is dated 1630, from Capt. Smith's Works, ed. Arber, p. 957 : ‘Wee 
did hang an awning (which is an old satle) to . . trees to shadow us 
from the snnne;* N. E. D. It also occurs in Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, 
p. 7, in Todd’s Johnson : ‘ Our ship became sulphureous, no decks, 
no awnings, nor invention possible, being able to refresh us.’ Four 
editions of this work appeared, viz. in 1634, and 1667 ; 

in the cd. of 1665, the ref. is to p. 8. The proper sense seems to be 
< a sail or tarpauling spread above the deck of a ship, to keep off the 
beat of the sun.* Origin doubtful ; perhaps suggested by OF. auvan, 
auvant, mod. F. auvent, which Cotgrave explains by ‘a penthouse of 
cloth before a shop-window.’ Cf. Prov. anvan. Late L. antevanna, 
auvanna, avanna ; which seems to 1 m; from L. ante, before, and 
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uannus, f., a fan. Or from Low G. havetiung, a shelter (Brem. Wiirt., 
p. 607) ; also spelt havening (Bcr{;haas) ; cf. Dan. havne, to put into 
harbour, from hnvn, a haven. See prov. K. haun, a haven (E. D. I).). 
So also Liibben ^jives Low G. havenm, to seek a haven, and haveninge, 
a haven ; but the connexion is not made out. 

AWORK, at work. (K.) Used byShak., only in the phr. * to set 
a-Wf>r 1 c\' 2 Hen. IV, iv. 3. 124 ;*Troil. v. 10. 38 ; llaml. ii. 2. 510 ; 

K. Le.nr, iii. 8. Also in Chaucer : * I sette hem so a tverhe, by my 
fay;’ C. T. 3797 ( 1 ) **5). Here a probably stands for an, ME 
form of AS. on ; as in so many other instances. Cf. ahed, asleefi, &c. 
The jihmsc ‘ he fell on sleep* similar in construction. .See Work. 

awry, o[)lif]iiely, distortedly, sideways. (E.) In .Shak. Tam. 
.Shr. iv. I. 150. ME. awrie (better awry), Komnunt of the Rose, 291. 
Awry is jjropcrly an adverb, and compounded of on and wry ; cf. abed, 
aler/’, &c. ‘ Owlhir all evin, or on ii/ry’ -cither all even or awry; 

Harbour’s Bruce, 4. 703. fi. 'I'he lit. sense is 'on the lwi-:t;* and 
thus wry is, in this phrase, a sb., though no instance of its use as a sb. 
occurs elsewhere. We m.ay conclude that it is the adj. wry (cf. * wry 
nose,’ ‘ wry neck ’) used substantively to form the phrase. .See Wry. 
AXJB, AX, an implement for cutting trees. (I'l.) ME. nx, enx, 
ex; also axe, exe. .Spelt ax, Ilavelok, 1894; Layamon, i. 196. 
AS. cax, a;x ; older forms aens, acus (.Sweet). In Luke, iii. 9, the 
AS. version has <ex, where the Northumbrian glosses have the fuller 
formsdca^a, ricasr+lccl.ox, MX/; Swed.yxn; T).an. iixe; Goth. nl-n/i.w : 
01 IG. aechus, MIIG. ackes, mod. G. axt (with excrescent l \ ; O.Sax. 
fltff/s, Du. aaks. Cf. al.so 1 .. ascia (for acsia ?), an axe, mattock, trowel ; 
Gk. .an axe. Bnigmann, i. § 992. 

AXIL, the upper angle between a leaf or jietiole and the .stem. (L.) 
First in 1794 (N. E. 1 ).} — !^. axdla, lit. armpit ; dirnin. of* acsia > 
ala, a wing ; see Aislo. Der. axill-ary. 

AXIOM, a self-evident tiiith. (L. — Gk.) In Burton, Anat. of 
Mel.an. ed. 1827, i. 31O ; and in Locke. On the Human Understanding, 
bk. iv. c. 7. .Spelt axiomaes, pi., Lyly, Euphues, ed. Arber, i). ico.— 

L. nxnjmri.M Gk. d^tufia, gen. worth, quality, ri'sulve, deci- 

sion ; in science, that which is assumed ns the basis of demonstration, 
UP assumption. ( ik.Uifiua;, 1 deem worthy, esteem. «■ Gk.d^io9,woithy, 
lit. ‘weighing ns much as.’ — Gk. ayeiu, to lead, drive, also ‘to weigh 
as much.’ — .^AG, to drive. .See Agent. Dor. From the stem 
d^Kunar^, axiomal^ic, -ic-al, -ie-al-ly. 

AXIS, the axle on which a body revolves. (L.) In Pojic, Essay 
on Man, iii. 313. Also in Comjdaint <jf Scotland, ed. Murray, c. vi ; 
]). 48, 1. 27. fin earlier writers, the word used is generally axle, or 
axUlree, as in Marlowe’s Faustus, A. ii. sc. 2.] — 1 ,. axis, an axletree, 
axis.-FGk. d^oiv, an axle; Skt. akshn-s, an axle, wheel, cart. Cf. also 
01 IG. ahsa, G. ttchse, an axle; A.S. eax, an axle, Grein, i. 250; Du. 
as; kuss. os’; J,ilh. aszis. [Curtius, i. 479, considers the Gk. stem 
nf- as a seconclaiy lorm from 07-, to drive. Bcnfcy likewise connects 
Skt. aksha-s with Skt. «/', to drive. 1 — ^AG, to drive. Der. axi-nl. 
Cti* Axle is the diminutive form, but a Sc.nnd. word ; sex* Axle. 

AXLE, the axis on which a wheel turns. (Seand.) M E. axel,exrl, 
which is common in the compound axeltrce; the latter is in Gower, 
C, A. i. 320 (bk. iii. 1 209L nml .sec rrompt. l’.arv. j). 20. [The simple 
word axel generally means ‘shoulder’ in early writers. ‘ He hit bei»V 
on bis eaxlun’ = he bears it on his shoulders; OK. Homilies, ed. 
Morris, i. 245. ‘On his exle* - on his shoulder; Layamon, i. 96, 
This is an allied native word ; from AS. caxl, the shoulder, 
(irein, i. 250.] — leel. dxnll, .an axis; Swed. and Dan. axel, a\le, 
axle-tree. The Icel. Hxnll, m., answers to Tent, tyjie *a/isuloz, m., 
dimiii. of *n/isn, f., ns in A.S. eax, f., axis ; see Axis. Cf. W. echel, 
axle. p. Cf. Icel. iixl, shoulder-joint, A.S. eaxl, f., shoulder, G. 
achsel, f., I'cut. type *ahstdn, f. ; from base *ahs-, as in *ahsn (above). 
The ex]ilnn.ation is, no doubt, that the shoulder-joint is the axis on 
which the arm turns. Der. axle-tree, Icel. oxul-tre; where tree has 
the meaning of ‘ block,’ or ‘ piece of wood.’ 

AXOLOTL, a Mexican batrachian reptile. (Mex.) From Mex. 
axolotl, lit. ‘servant of the water.’ — Mex. a-, for atl, water; and 
xolotl, a servant. From a story in Mex. mythology ; see my Notes 
on l'’fymology, 333. 

AY ! interjection of surprise. (E.) Distinct from aye, yes ; see 
below. ME. ey, interjection. ‘ Why ry.se ye .><» rathe? ey! Ijen’- 
dic’te;’ Ch.aucer, C. T. 376^ (A 3768'; cf. 1 . 10165 tL 2291). A 
natural exclamation. ^ The phia.se ‘ ay me ! ’ is certainly French, 
viz. the OF. aymi, ah 1 for me ; Burguy. Cf. It.al. ahnne, alas for me ! 
Span, ay di mil alas for me ! Gk. oi/ioi, woe’s me ! See also Ah ! 
AY, AYE, yea, yes. (E.) In Shak. frequently ; Temp. i. 2. 26.S, 
&c. ; always sjielt I in old editions. The use of ay, aye, ox I w'ith 
the above sense is not A>und in early authors. We may conrhide 
that aye is a jieculiar use of aye, ever ; useil afTirmatively. See Aye. 
I’erhaps influenced by Yea. Or it may be a peculiar use ol 

the persjjfon. I, as the old etld. indicate. 

AxAEL, a native waiting-maid, in India. (I’ort. — L.) The 


spelling answers more nearly to the Span, aya, a governess, fem. of 
ayo, a tutor, hut the word was certainly introduced into India by the 
Portuguese ; the final h is an E. addition. — Port, aia, a nurse, gover- 
ness ; fern, of aio, a tutor of a young nobleman. Origin uncertain ; 
Dicz imagines it to be of Germanic origin ; Wackcmagel (with greater 
probability) suggests L. nuia, by-form of aua, a grandmother, allied 
to auus, a grandfather. Sec Uncle. Minsheu’s Span. Diet. (1623) 
has aya, * a nurse, schoolmistresse.’ 

AYE, adv., ever, always. (Scand.) The phr. ‘for ay* occurs in 
Iwain and Gawain, 1 . 1510 ; in Kitson’s Met. Romances, vol. i. We 
also find *ay withouten eiide,’ JA Beaus Disconus, 1 . 531, in Ritson’s 

M. R., vol. ii. [Also ‘ a biiten ende,’ Ancren Riwle, p. 396 ; where 
a AS. ( 7. 1 — Icel. ei, ever. + AS. d, aye, ever, always ; Grein, i, 1 1 ; 
used in various phrases, such as a for^, a on worlda forlS, d id wondde, 
8 cc. It also ap|>ears in the longer forms awa, dwo, Grein, i. 46, of 
which d is merely a contnaclinn. It is an adverbial use of a substan- 
tive which meant ‘ a long time,’ as shown by Goth, aiw, ever, an 
adverb formed from the sb. aiws, time, an age, a long period, eternity, 
Luke, i. 70. Cf. L. asnum, an age ; Gk. aiwp, an age, alei, del, ever, 
always, avc; Skt. eva-s, course, conduct. See Age. 

AYE-AYE, a squirrel-like nocturnal anim.al. (F. — Malagasy.) F. 
aye-aye; .Supp. to Littrt\ — Malagasy o/’ay’; sujiposed to lx: named 
fi«»m its cry; Richardson’s Malag. Diet. 

AZAT.EA, a genus of shrubby plants. (Gk.) From Gk. d^aXta, 
fem. of d(a\io 5 , dry, parched ; perhaps from growing in dry jdaccs.— 
Gk. dC-fiP, to dry up. 

AZIMUTH, an arc of thehorizon intercepted between the meridian 
of the place and a vertical circle passing through any celestial body. 
(Arabic.) Briefly, azimuthal circles are great circles passing through 
the zenith ; whereas circles of declination p.ass through the poles. 
‘These same sliy'kcs [strokes’] ordiuisionns ben cleped [called] Azi- 
muthz; and they deuyden the Orisonte of Ihyn astrolabie in 24 dcui- 
sionns ; ’ Chaucer, tr. on Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, pt. i. sect. 1 9. Properly, 
azimuth is a />/wrn/ form, being ccjuivnlent to Arabic nssamuf, i. c. ways, 
or points (or quarters) of the horizon; from al samf, sing., the way, 
or point (or quarter) of tlie horizon, or the arc from a particular 
point in the horizon to the zenith; cf. Arab. *samt, a road, way, 
quarter, direction;’ Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 360. Cf. samt, ‘ travel- 
Img, a w.ay, tract, quarter ; samtu'r'ras, the zenith ; as-samt, the azi- 
mulii ; ' Rich. Diet. p. 848. From the same Arabic word is derived 
the E. zenith. See Zenith. 

AZOTE, nitrogen. (F.-Gk.) The name given by Lavoisier (d. 
1794) to nitrogen gas; liecausc destructive to animal life. — F. azole 
(an ill-coined word; Littre). — Gk. d-, negative prefix; and > ‘ts 
in fwTiioJv, fit for prc.serving life, — f Ik. fw-j;, life ; (aw, 1 live. Fiom 
the same root we have Gk. fitot, life, I.. uiuere, to live; also E. juick, 
vivid, vital, &c. ; as also zotj-logy. See Zoology. 

AZURE, adj., of a bright blue colour. (F. — Arab.— Pers.) ME. 
asttr, Joseph of Arimathie, ed. .Ske.at, 11 . 195, jqS. ‘Clad in asure; ’ 
Chaueer, (Jueen Aiiclida, 1 . 330. — AF. nw/r; 01 '\ azar, azure; a cor- 
rupted form. [So also Ilal. azzurro, Sjian. azul, azur. Port. azi</.] — 
Late L astir, azurum ; also laziir, an azure-coloiircd stone, known 
also as lapis lazuli; also, the colour itself — Arab. Idjward, lapis lazuli, 
azure; Palmer's Pers. Diet, col, 509. — Pers. Idjuward, ‘lapis lazuli, 
a blue colour;’ Rich. Diet. p. 1251. .So called from the mines of 
Lajward, situate in Turkestan ; see Marco Polo’s Travels, ed. Yule. 
'I’he initial I was no doubt dropped, because it was .supposed to be the 
def. article (F. /’, Span, el, Ilal. il, Arab. al). So Dicz and Dcvic. 


B 

BAA, to bleat like a sheep. (E.) Chapman uses baaing in his tr. 
of Homer, Iliad, bk. iv. 1 . 463 ; sec quotation in Richardson s. v. bleat, 
Shak. has the verb to ba. Cor. ii. i . 12, and the sb. baa, Two Gent. i. i. 
98. All imit.ativc word, and may Ire considered as English. Cf. G. ba, 
the bleating of .sheep. Der. baa, s. 

BABBIjEi, to gossip, prate. (E.) ME. hahelen, to prate ; Ancren 
Riwle, p. 100 (ab. 1230); to mumble, say repeatedly, P. Plowman, 
B.v. 8. Though not recorded in A.-S. M.SS., it may be considered ns 
.an English word ; cf. j5.Fries. babbelen, babheln, to babble. Du. bah- 
helen, to chatter ; Dan. hahle, to babble ; Icel. babbla ; G.pappieln ; also 
happeln,bnpperH,Xo babble; Grimm’s Diet. fi. The suffix -le is 
frequentative, and the verb means ‘ to keep on saying ba ba,’ syllables 
imitative of the efforts of a child to speak. Cf F. habiUer, to chatter. 
Der. babble, sb., bahble-ment, babbl-ing, babbl-er, A. V. Acts, xvii. 18. 
Palsgrave has ‘Bailer, babillart.’ 

BABE, an infant ; (formerly) a doll. (E.) ME. babe, Gower, C. A. 



BABIEUSA, BABIROUSSA 

i. 290; bk. iii. 320 ; bab, Towneley Myst. p. 149 ; the full form being 
baban, Ancren Kiwle, p. 234 (ab. 1230); and even Levins has : 
bon, pupus,’ 163. 1 2. Probably formed from the infantine sound ba, 
rath r than borrowed from Celtic. The similar forms in Celtic, viz. 
Welsh, Gael., Irish, Corn, baban are all late, and some may even have 
been borrowed from English. Cf. Mid. Swed. and Swed. dial, babe, 
little one. Cf. babble (above). Baby is a diminutive form ; like laisie 
from lass. Der. bab-y, baby-isk, baby-hood. 

BABIBUBA, BABIROUSSA, a kind of wild hog. (Malay.) 
*The Babiroussa, or Indian hog; ’ tr. of Buffon (1792). -Malay babi 
rusa, hog like a deer ; from rusn, deer, and babi, hog (Yule). 
BABOON, a large ape. (K or Late L.) Probably borrowed, in 
its present form, from F. babouin, OF. babouin (II.). The form bttvian 
in the Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 5, is from Du. baviaan. Other sj^ell- 
\ng^,babion,babiaH, may be modifications of ME. babewin; Mandcville's 
Travels, ed. ITalliwcll, p. 210; Prompt. Parv. p. 20; cf. Chancer, 
H.F. 1189. The last is either from OF. babouin or represents the Late 
L. babetvynus. *In an English inventory of 1295, in Duennge, we 
read — “ Imago B. V. . . . cum pede quadrato stante suj^er quatuor 
paruosAafrewynos;’’ and theverb6rfiMi«<iresignified,in the 1 3th century, 
to paint grotesque figures in M.SS. ;* Brachet. kemoter origin un- 
certain ; but Hatzfeld regards babouin as formed from F. baboue, MF. 
babou ; Cot. has faire la babou, ‘ to make a mow at,’ to grimace. 
Cf. mod. Prov. habau, a bugbear. Allied to F. babme, ‘the bp of a 
beast,’ Cot. Prob. of Germ, origin; from bab, or ba ba, the root of 
babble. See Babe, Babble ; of imitative origin. 

BACCHANAL, a worshipper of Baeclnis. (L. — Gk.) Properly, 
an adjective. ‘ Unto whom [Bacchus'] we ycarely celebrated the feast 
bacchanal',' Nicolls, Thucydides, p. 30 (R.l ‘ The ICgyptiaii Baccha- 
nals,' i. e. revels, Shak. Ant. ii. 7. 1 10. ‘ The tipsy Bacchanals,' i. e. 
revellers, Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 48. — L. Barchanitlis, adj., devoted to Bac- 
chus. — L. Bacchus, the god of wine. — Gk. Banxf's, the god of wine. 
Also named and said to be so named from the shouting of 

worshippers at his festival. — Gk. to shout ; a verb apparently 

formed by onomatojKeia, to express an interjcctional lax I Cf. !Eoho. 
Dep. Barchanal-ian. 

BACHELOR, a young knight, a young unmarried man. (F. — 
l.ate L.) ME. barheler, (^linncer, Prol. 80 ; Rob. of Glouc. ( 1 297) pp. 
77, 228, 453. — OF. ftrtf Ar/er. — Late l^.baccalaris, allied to baccalartus, 
a farm-servant. Etym. unknown, and much disputed. For con- 
j'ectures, see Dicz, s. v. barcalare; Godefroy, s. v. bachelle; Kdrting, 

§ 1134. Not from Celtic tyjie *bekkos, small (Thnrneysen). 
BACILLUS, a genus of microscopic vegetable or anisms. (L.) 
First in 1883; pi. 6aci7/i. — Late L. bacillus, a little rod (from the 
shape) ; dimin. of baculus, variant of baculum, a stick. See Bacte- 
rium. 

BACK, a part of the body. (F..) ME. bale, Ch, Ihiok Duch. 9.37. 
AS. bcec (in common use).+D.Sax. and led. bak. 'J'eut. type *bak-oni, 
neut. p. ME. deiivativcs are: bachon, backbone ; baebiten, to back- 
bite (P. Plowman, B. ii. 80) ; baeward, backw.ard (Layamon, ii. 378). 
Der. back-bite, back-hit-cr, back-bit- inp;, back-bone, hack-dde, backslide, 
hack-shd-er, hack-'-hd-hifr, back-ward, back-wards, back ward-ness. 

BACKQ AMMON, a kind of game. (E.) Siidt Anggnmmon 
in Howell's Letters, vol. ii. letter 68, dated Nov. 30, 1633. A quota- 
tion from Swift in Johnson’s Diet, h.as the spelling backgammon. It 
is backgammon in Butler’s lludibras, c. iii. pt. 2, 1. 1062. The game 
seems to have been much the same as that formerly called * tables.’ 
p. The etym. given by Strutt (Sports and Pastimes, b. iv. c. a. § 16) 
is probably corrc'ct. ‘ The words are perfectly Saxon, as b<ec, and 
gamen, th.’it is, Back-Game ; because the pieces are sometimes taken 
up and obliged to go back, i. c. re-enter.’ Sec Back and Gam- 
mon (2). Cf. Du. verkeeren, to turn, change; verkeerd, reverse; 
verkeer-bord, a backgammon-board. 1 

BACON, swine’s flesh, cured for eating. (F. — OTTG.) ME. 
bacoun, bacon, Chaucer, C.T. 5799 (D 217^ — OF. 6neo/i. — Low L. j 
acc. baednem, from nom. baco; from a Teutonic source.— OHG. 
bahho, bacho, MHG. bache, hinder pnit or jiiece, ham, bacon. Teat, 
tjme *bakon-, m. ; allied to Tout. Hakorn, the back ; see Back, 
BACTERIUM, a genus of microscopic vegetable organisms, a 
disease-germ. (L.— Gk.) PI. bacteria. First in 1847. — L 
riumi L. form of Gk. $aKrripiov, a little rod (from the shape); 
dimin. of fidarpov, a stick. Allied to L. baculum, a stick. 

BAD, evil, wicked. (E.) ME. badde, Ch. C . T., A 3 133; Chaucer 
also has badder, i.e. worse, C. T. 10338 (F 224). Not in use 
much earlier in English. Rob. of Glouc. (in 1 297) has badde, evil, 
p. 108,1. 17; and we find never on badde, not one bad, King Alis. 
2118; this is perhaps the earliest instance. [The Pers. bad, wicked, 
has a remarkable resemblance to the Eng. word, but was unknown to 
Rob. of Glouc. The Pehlevi form vat (Horn, $ 1 87) shows that the 
words are unrelated.] Most scholars now believe the word to be 
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English. Zupitza explains the ME. badde as shortened from AS. 
bceddel, an hermaphrodite, used contemptuously, like its derivative 
I badling, an effeminate fellow ; whence prov. E. hadling, a worthless 
i person. Sarrasin refers it to AS. baded, constrained, gebi?ded, op- 
picssed (cf. mad, from AS. {ge'mieded) ; allied to Lith. bida, ill-luck, 
sorrow. Der. bad-ly, bad-ness. 

BADGE, a mark of distinction. (F.) It occurs in Spenser, 
F.Q. i.l. a. The Prompt. Parv. has: ‘Bage, or bagge, or badge, 
of armys, baniditm.' — AF, bage. Royal Wills, p. 68 tA. D. 1376); 
OF.Artgf, abadge(0(Mlcfroy), A.n, 1463; cf. Late L. bagea, bagia, 
‘signum, insigne quoddam;’ Dueange.' Of unknown origin. 

BADGER, the name of an animal. (F.) Formerly bageari/, as 
in Sir T. More, Works, p. 1 1 83 g ; but the final d is there excrescent. 
In ME., the animal had three familiar names, viz. the brock, the gray, 
and the bawson, but was not culled the badger till the 16th centniy; 
cf. ‘ a bauson or a badger ; ’ Fitzherbert’s Husbandry, § 71. p. The 
name is a sort of nickname, the true sense being the animal marked 
with a badge, in allusion to the white mark on its face ; so also bauson 
is from the OF. bausan, pie-bald (N. E. 1).). 

BADINAGE, jesting talk. (F. — I’rov.- 1..) In Coles’s Diet. 
(1684); also in Phillips, ed. 1638. — F. Am/f/mge, jesting talk. — F. 
badiner, to jest — F. hadin, sportive, orig. foolish, silly, ‘gaping.’ — 
Prov. badar, to gape. — Ijite L. baddre, to gape (Isidore). Probably 
an imitative word ; from the syllable ba, denoting the opening of the 
mouth. Cf. babble, tp v. 

BAFFIiE, to foil, disgrace. (F. — MHG.) See Spenser, F. Q. v. 
3.37. The history qf the word is recorded by Hall, Chron. Hen. Vlll, 
anno 5. Kicha^son and N. E. D. quote the passage to show 
that to baffull is ‘ a great reproehe among the Scottes, and is used 
when a man is openly periured, and then they make of hym an image 
paynted reuersed, with hys heles vpwarde, with hys name, wonderyng, 
cryenge, and blowing out of [i.e. at] hym with homes, in the moost 
despitefull manner they can.’ The word is here confused with 
Lowland Scotch bauchle, to treat contemptuously ; see the poem of 
Wallace. ed. Jamieson, viii. 724. For change of ch to ff, cf. tough, 
rough, See, p. Bauchle is a verb, formed by suffix -le, from adj. baueh, 
weak, poor, jaded , See, This was probably borrowed from Icel. bdgr, 
uneasy, poor, or the related sb. AAgr,astrnggle; from which is formed, 
in Icelandic, the vb. bcegja, to push, or metaphorically, to treat harshly. 
Fick (lii. 198) connects this Icel. bdgr, a struggle, with MHG. 
bdgen, OHG. pagan, to strive, to brawl, y. But the E. baffle seems to 
be more directly derived from F. bffler, to deceive, mock (Cot.^, or 
F. bafmur, MF. baffnuer, * to baffle, revile, disgrace; * which are allied 
to ItvX. beffare, ‘ to flout, scofi'e’ (Florio), from beffa, a scoff ; and to 
Norman F. baffler, to slap in the face, Prov. bafa, a scoff. Prob. from 
MIIG. hefflen, to scold ; cf. G. bafflen, Du. hafflen, to bark, yelp ; of 
imitative origin, like Du. paf, a pop, a box on the car. Cf. further 
Prov. 1C. baffl, a blow, a sujqrressed bark tof a dog) ; baffl, to strike ; 
haff, ndj., useless, worthless ; baffle, to annoy ; See. 

bAG, a flexible case. (Scand.) ME. bagge, P. Plowman, B. prol. 
41 ; Aiicrcn Kiwle, p. 168 (ab. 1230). — Icel. 6aggi, a bag; Norw. 
and M Swed. Angge. Remoter origin unknown. Dot. bag, yb. ,bag-gy, 
bag-pipe (Chaucer, C.T. 567, A 363), bag-piper. 

BAGATELLE, a trifle; a game. (F. — Ital.— Tent.) ‘ Trifles 
andbagatels;' Howell, vol. ii. letter 21 , dated Aug.i, 1633. — F. frnga- 
telle, a trifle ; introduced in the 16th cent, from Ital. bagatella, a trifle 
(Brachet). Diez thinks it is from the same root as baggage. Baga- 
tella he takes to be the dimin. of Parmesan bagata, a little property ; 
and this to be formed from the lajmbard &aga, a wine-skin, allied to 
£. bag. See Baggage ( 1 ), Bag. 

BAGGAGE (I ), travellers’ luggage. (F. — Scand.) ME. &ag- 
gage,bagage; occurring in I.ydgate'sHors, Sheep, and Goose, 1. 109; 
in Chaucer’s Dream, by an anonymous author,!. 1535 ; and in Hall, 
Chron. Rich. HI, an. 3. $ 4 from end. — OF. bagage, a collection of 
bundles, from OF. bague, a bundle. — Norw. bagge, Icel. baggi, a bag ; 
see Bag. And cf. Lombard baga, a wine-skin, a bag. 

BAGGAGE (2), a worthless woman. (F.— Scand.) A peculiar 
use of the word above (sec N. E. D.) ; but probably influenced by 
F. bagasse. Cotgrave explains bagasse by ‘ a baggage, quean, jyll, 
punke, flirt.’ Burguy gives the forms baiasse, bajasse, bagasse, a 
chambermaid, light woman. Cf. Ital. bagascia, a worthless woman. 
P. Etym. doubtful, but probably derived, like baggage (1), from OF. 
battue, a bundle. 

BAIL (1 1, security ; to secure. (F. — L.) Shak. has both sb. and 
verb ; Meas. iii. 2. 77, 83. a. Bail as a verb is from the AF. bailler, 
introduced as a law-term, occurring in the Statutes of the Realm, 
p. 13a (1299). — OF. bailler, to keep in custody. — L. bdiuldre, to carry 
about or take charge of a child. — L. hdiulus, a porter, a carrier. 
Root bad- ; cf. Gk. fiaara^uv. to carry. Brugm. i. § 739. p. Bail 
as a substantive is the OF. bail, safe keeping, security ; whence ‘to Ire 
bail.' This is the verbal sb. from OF. bailler. 
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BAIL (a), a bucket. (F. - Late L.) See Bale f 3 )- 
BAILIFF, a deputy, one entrusted with control. (F.— L.) 
Chaucer has bailif\ Prol. 603; also in Polit. Sony's, ed. Wright, 
p. 14Q, 1 . 16 (temp. lidw. II). — OF. bailUf\ AF. frai////, Stat. of Realm, 
p. 27 f I27«i‘. — Late L. buiulivum, acc. — L. See Bail(l). 

BAliiiWlCK, the jurisdiction of a bailiff. ( F. and K.) Fabyan 
speaks of ‘ the offyee of ballywyeke ; * Rich. 11 , p. 528, ed. 1811. A 
hybrid woid ; fiom OF. baillie, gOTcminent ; and ME. mke, AS. wice, 
an office, duty, function ; see v/ike (a) in Stratmann. .See Bail (O. 
2 . Also ii.^ed to denote the district under his jurisdiction ; apparently 
from AS. wic, .in abode; see Wiok ( 2 ). 

BAILS, .small cross-bars used in the game of cricket. (F. — L.?) 
The history of the word is obscure. Roquefort gives OF. bailiesy in 
the seii.se of barricade, palisade, with a quotation from Froissart : *II 
fit charpenter des bailies et Ics asseoir au travels de la rue ; * which I 
suppose to mean, he caused sticks to be cut and set across the street. 
Godefroy says that Mn the arrondissement of Vervains and of 
Avesnes, bail is the name of a horizontal piece of woo<l fixed upon 
two stakes.’ Perhaps from 1 .. acc. bacidum, a stick, rod {baille<. 
bacula, pi. form), used in many senses. 

BAIRN, a child. (E.) ME. barn, P. Plowman, A. ii. 3. AS. 
beartty Grcin, i. 103.4- Iccl. bam, a child ; .Swed. and Dan. barn ; 
Goth. barn. Tcut. type Har-nam, neut. sb. ; lit. ‘ that which is born ; ’ 
from bar, and grade of beran, to bear, with suffix -no-. Sec Bear ( 1 ). 
BAIT, to make to bite, to feed. (.Scand.) ME. haitetiy to feed, 
Chancer, Troilus, i. 192. ‘And shoten on him, so don on lierc 
Dogges, that wolden him to-tere, Thanne men doth the here beyte' — 
and rushed U]ion him like dogs .at a bear, that would tear him in 
twain, when people cause the bear to be baited ; ITavelok, 1838. To 
bait a bear is to make the dogs bite him. To bait a horse is to make 
him eat. — Iccl. beila, to make to bite, the causal of Icel. bita (pt. t. 
beit), to bite ; Swed. beta, to pasture; Dan. bede. See Bite. Der. 
Imit, sb., i.e. an enticement to bite. 

BAIZB, a coarse woollen stuff. (F. — I..) .Spelt bays, Arnold’s 
(.'hron. (1502), ed. 1811, p. 235. An error for bayes, which is a 
plural form ; viz. the pi. fern, of the MF. Anye. — MF. 'baye, a lie, fib, 
... a cozening trick, or talc ; also, a berry ; al.so, the cloth called 
bayes* &c. ; Cotgrave (who here confuses three distinct words) ; cf. 
F. baiy bay-coloured, fi. That the -ze is no part of the original 
word, and that the word is elosidy connected with bay, i.c. bay- 
coloured, reddish brown, is clear by comparison. Cf. Du. baai, 
baize ; .Swed. boi, bays, baize (Tauchiiitz) ; Dan. bai, baize. Also 
.Span, bayo, bay, hayeta, baize; I’ort. bato, bay, hacta, baize; Ital. 
bajo, bn^chesnut-colourcd ; bajeita, baize. Sec Bay (i). 

BAK£, to cook by heat. (E.) ME. baken, Chaucer, Prol. 384. 
AS. bacan, pt. t. 6MC,pp. bacen ; Levit. xxvi. a6 ; Exod.xii. 39.+i)u. 
baltken-, Icel. baka', Swed. bakn', Dan. bage', OHG. pachan, MIIG. 
bachen, G. baclten. Allied to Gk. ^ary«(v, to roast; see Brugm. i. 
S 165. — ^I >1 It )G, to roast. ^ Not connected with Skt. pack, which 
is allied to E. cook, ^v. Ser. hak-er, bak-ing, bak-er-y, bake-house, 
BAKSHISH, BACKSHEESH, a ])reseiit, small gratuity. 
(Pers.) Pers. bakhshish, a present, gratuity, drink -money; Rich. Diet, 
p. 247 ; also bakhshish, id., and in Palmer, Pers. Diet. col. 72. Cf. 
Pers. baksh, part, share, bakhshidan, to give, bestow; bakhshah, bakhshi, 
a portion. From Zend bakhsh, to distribute ; Horn, S 186. Cf. Skt. 
bhaj, to divide; Fiek, i. 381. 

BALANCE, a weighing-machine. (F.-L,) Shak. has 6a/anre, 
Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 324; the pi. form used by him is also balance, 
Merch. iv. i. 255. ME. 6a/nnce, A yenbite of Inwyt, pp. 30, 91 (1340). 

— F. balance, fcm. ‘a ballancc, a jiair of weights or ballances;’ Cot. 

— L. type *bilancia; from L. acc. bilancem, noin. bilanx, having two 
scales; see Brachet. — L. bi-, double (for bis, twice); and lanx, a 
platter, dish, scale of a balance. See Fick, i. 748. Der. balance, 
verb. 

BALA8-RTTB7, a variety of ruby, of a pale rose-red colour. 
(F.-Low L. - Arab. — I’ers.) Formerly also balais, balays; spelt 
baleys in the Ex]reditions of Henry, Earl of Derby (Camden soc. 
*® 94 )» P* **^ 7 * 25 - Palsgrave has ‘ balays, a precious stone, bale.' 

Cotgrave explains MF. balaya^ ‘a balleis ruby.’- 1 *', balais, a balas- 
Tuby (Littre); OF. balais, balai (id.); MF. balay, bale, as above.— 
Low ].. halascius, balascus, balnshis, balassus, balagius, a balas-ruby 
(Ducange). Cf. Ital. balaseio, .Span. Arab, balakhsh, a ruby 

(given by Dcvic, Supp. to Litti^, q.v.)-Pers. badakhshi, a ruby; so 
called because found at Badakhsh, or Badakhshan, * the name of a 
country between India and Khuia'.an from whence they bring rubies;’ 
Rich. Diet. p. 249. Badakhshan lies to the N. of the river Amoo 
(Oxus), and to the E. of a line drawn from Samarcand to Cabnl ; see 
Black's Atlas. The change from d to / is precisely the change found 
in L. lacrima for *dacrima, Cf. Malagasy with Madagascar. 
BALCONY, a platform outside a window. (Ital. — Teat. ) Milton 
has balconis (sic) as a plan'll ; Areopagilica (1644), ed. Hales, 


p. 24. ' The penult is long with Sherbnme (1618-1702), and with 
Jenyns (1704-87), and in Cowper’s John Gilpin ; Swift has it short; 
see Richardson;’ Hales.— Ital. balctme, an outjutting comer of a 
honse, also spelt baleo (Florio). Ital. paleo or palcone, a sti^, scaf- 
fold, also occurs. Hence Diez well suggests a derivation from 

OHG. balcho, paleho, a scaffold, cognate widi Eng. balk, a beam, 
rafter. See Balk ( 1 ). The term, -one is the usual Ital, augmentative 
suffix : cf. balloon. 

BALD, deprived of hair. (C.) ME. balled, ballid, a disyllable ; 
P. Plowman, B. xx. 183. Chaucer has : * His heed was balM, that 
schoon as any glas; * Prol. 198. The final -d thus stands for -«d,like 
the -ed in spotted, and serves to form an adj. from a sb. ’ The original 
meaning seems to have been (i) shining (2) white, as a fra/d-faced 
stag ; * note in Morris’s Glossary. A bald-faced stag is one with a 
white streak on its face; cf. Welsh &a/, adj , having awhile streak on 
the forehead, said of a horse ; bali, whiteness in the forehead of a 
horse. Cf. also Gk. tfMKoKpbs, bald-headed ; tpake^s, having a spot 
of white, said of a dog, ipa\i 6 s, white, <pa\ijp 6 s, shining.— Gael, and 
Irish bal or hall, a spot, mark, siieckle (whence the adj. ballaeh, 
spotted, speckled) ; Bret, bal, a white mark on an animal’s face ; cf. 
Welsh bali, whiteness in a horse’s forehead, fi. Cf. also Lith. baltas, 
white, bal/i, to be white ; Gk. ipahtos, white (as above), Skt. bhala-m, 
lustre. See Prellwitz, and Stokes-Fick, p. 164. ^ We also find 

MDan. and Dan. dial, bteldet, bald, Swed. dial, balloter, bMl*t, bald, 
Der. bald-ness (ME. ballednesse or balltdnesse, Wyclif, Levit. xiii. 42) ; 
bald-head-ed. 

BALDACHIN (with bal- as in bald or as in balcony, and ck as k), 
a canopy over an altar, throne, &c. (F. — Ital. — Arab.) Orig. the 
name of the stuff employed. — F. bcddaquin.^lXaX. baldaeehino, a 
canopy, tester ; orig. hangings or tapestry made at Bagdad. — Ital. 
Baldaeco, Bagdad. — Arab. Baghdad, Bagdad. 

BALDERDASH, poor stuff. (Scand. ?) Generally used now to 
signify weak talk, poor poetry, &c. But it was formerly used also of 
adulterated or thin potations, or of frothy w.iter; and, as a verb, to 
adulterate drink so as to weaken it. * It is against my freehold, my 
inheritance, . . To drink such balderdash, or bonny-clabber;’ Ben 
Jonson, New Inn, Act i; see the whole passage. ’ Mine is such a 
drench of balderdash ; ’ !Bcanm. and Fletcher, Woman’s Prize, iv. 5. 
‘ W’hat have you filled us here, balderdash ? ’ Chapman, May-day, 
iii. 4. ‘ Can wine or brandy receive any sanction by being balder- 
dashed with two or three sorts of simple waters?’ Mandevilic, on 
Hypochond. Dis. 1730, p. 279 (Todd’s Johnson), p. To dash is, in 
one sense, to mix wine with water (see N.E.D.), and this accounts for 
the latter part of the word. Dash it Scandinavian ; and we may 
therefore look to Scandinavian for the other part of the word. We 
find Dan. balder, noise, clatter ; Norw. bjaldra, to speak indistinctly 
(Ross) ; Iccl. baldrast, ballrast, to make a clatter. I'he Dan. daske is 
to slap, to flap ; and dash is a slap, a dash. Hence balderdash may 
have liecn compounded (like slap-dash) to express a hasty or un- 
meaning noise, a confused souiul ; secondarily, a * hodge-podge,’ as 
in Halliwell ; and generally, any mixture. Cf. prov. E. balder, to 
use coarse language ; balderdash, filthy talk, weak drink ; see 
E. D. D. (Uncertain.) 

BALDRIC, BALDRICK, a girdle, lielt. (F.-MHG.-L.) 
ME. baudrik, bawdrik, Chaucer, Prol. 116; bawderyke. Prompt. Parv. 
p. 27; also baudry (ab. 1300), King Alls. 4698. An I apficars in 
Palsgrave’s baldnke; and .Shak. has baldnck. Much Ado, i. i. 244.— 
OF. *baldric, not found ; cf. OF. baldred, baldrei, given by Godeftoy ; 
and cf. Low L. baldringus in Ducangc. — MHG. balderich, a girdle 
iSchade) ; formed with suffixes -er and -ik, from bald-, for OHG. 
balz, palz, a belt. — L. balteus, a lielt. See Itelt. 

BALE ( I \ a package. (F. — M HG. ) ‘ Bale of spycery, or other 

fyke, bulga;* Prompt. Parv. p. 22. Also spelt balle, as in 'a balle 
bokrom,’ a bale of buckram, Arnold's (’hi on. ed. 181 1, p. 206. Cf. 
AF'. bale, a bale, Stat. Realm, i. 218 (ab. 1284). — OF. and MF'. bale, 
a ball ; also, a pack, as of merchandise ; Cot. — Low L. bala, a round 
bundle, package. Merely an adaptation of MHG. balle, a ball, 
sphere, round body. See Ball (2). 

BALE (2), evil (£.) Shak. has balle (ist folio). Cor. i. 1. 167 ; 
and baleful, Romeo, ii. 3. 8. ME. bale, Havelok, 327 (and very 
common); balu, Layamon, 1455, 2597. AS. balu, bealu, bealo, 
Grcin, i. loi .•f OSax. balu, Iccl. bdl, misfortune ; OHG. 6a/o, de- 
struction; lost in mod. G. The gen. of OMerc. balu (neut.) is 
balwes ; and the Tcut. type is *bal-ioom, neuter ; orig. neuter of Tout. 
Haltvoz, adj., evil (like L. malum from malm). Cf. Goth, balvta- 
wesei, wickedness. Allied to Russ, bole, pain, sorrow, OCh. Slav. 
boll, sickness. Der. bale-ful, bale-ful-ly. 

BALE (3), to empty water out of a ship. (F. - Late L.) Not in 
ME. A better spelling is bail. We find: ‘having freed our ship 
thereof [of water] with baling',* Hackluyt’s Voyages, v. ii.pt.ii.p. 109. 
It means to empty by means of bails, i. e. buckets. -F. bailie (nant.) 
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a bucket ; whence also Du. balie, a tub. i- Late L. *bacula, dimin. of 
baea, baeea, a vessel for water, also a small boat (whence also Du. 
bait a bowl, pail) ; see Basin. Korting, § 1136. 

BALE-FIBB, a blazing fire ; esp. of a funeral pyre. (E.) From 
bale and fire. ME. hale meant ‘a blazing fire,* or burning pile; also, 
a funeral pyre. * In a hale of Bjr ; * P. Plowman’s Crude, 667. AS. 
bStl^ fire, Eeowulf, 2323 ; hal-Jyr^ id. 3144.4*166!. frd/, a great hre ; cf. 
Ok. tpa\ 6 s, shining, bright, l.ith. baltas, white; Skt. bhdla-m, lustre. 
Distinct from Baal, which is Semitic. 

AXiK (i), a beam; a ridge, a division of land. (E.) Not much 
in use except in prov. E. ; common in old authors. ME. balke. 
*Balke in a bowse, trabs ; ’ * Balke of a londe eryd, porea ; ’ Prompt. 
Parv. p. 22 ; ba/ies, rafters, Chaucer, C. T. 3626 ; * baulie of lond, 
separaison ; ’ Palsgrave. AS. balca, a heap ; in the phr. * on balean 
leegan' — to lay in heaps, Boeth. xvi. 2; which explains Shak. 

* balked' laid in heaps, i Hen. IV, i. i. 6i.+OSaxon balko, a beam, 
Heliand, 1 . 1 708 ; Du. hali^ a beam, rafter, bar ; Icel. bdlkr, a parti- 
tion; Swed. balk, a beam, partition; G. balken, a beam, rafter; 
OHG. baleho. Tcut. type *balkon- ; a bar, weak masc. B. Further 
allied to Icel. bjalki, Swed. bjdlke, Dan. bjeelke, a beam. Tent, type 
*belkon~; and to AS. bolea, a plank for a ship's gang- way, Teut. type 
*Mkon-. Perhaps further allied to Gk. ipdkay^, a round bar of wc^. 
See Phalanx. 

BALK (2), to hinder. (E.) Shak. has balked, Tw. Nt. iii. 2. 26. 
‘Balkyn or oucrskyppyn,ofntVto;' Prompt. Parv. And again, ‘Balkyn. 
or to make a balkc yn a londe, porco ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 2 a. A balk 
also means a bar, a beam, see above ; and to hedk means to bar one's 
way, hence to foil ; cf. Icel. balkr, a beam of wood, also a piece of 
wood laid across a door; also, a fence. Hence thevb. is derived 
from Balk (1). 

BALL (i), a dance. (K.— I.ate L.) Used by Dryden, tr. of Lucre- 
tius, b. ii. 1 . 20. Chapman and Shirley wrote a play called The Ball, 
licensed in I<^2. — F. hal, a dance; from Ob', haler, to dance. — Late 
L. balldre, to dance (Lewis). Prob. suggested by Gk. BaWl^uv, to 
dance; which is possibly connected with Gk. & 6 XK€iv, to throw. See 
Ballet. Ballad. 

BAIjL (2), a spherical body. (Scand.) ME. balle. King Alisaun- 
der, 6481 ; Layamon, ii. 307, 616. — Icel. biillr, a ball, globe, gen. 
ballar ; Swed. b&ll, Dan. bdd. Teut type ♦6a//i/2.+MHG. halle, 
OWi't. polio, a ball, sphere. Perhaps allied to L. follis, an inflated 
ball. From the same source, ball-oon, ball-of. 

BALLAD, a sort of song. (F. — Prov. — Low L.) ME. balade, 
Ch., L. G. W. 270; Gower, C. A. i. 134. — OF. balade, F. ballade, of 
which Brachet says that it *camc, in the 14th century, from the Pro- 
vencal halada' Balada seems to have meant a dancing song, and is 
clearly derived from Late L. (and Ital.)&a//(ir«,todance. SeeBall(i). 
^ In some authors the form ballat or ballet occurs ; in this case, the 
word follows tlie Ital. spelling hallata, * a dancing song,’ from Ital. 
ballare, to dance. Sec ballats and ballatry in Milton’s Areopagitica ; 
ed. Hales, pp. 8, 24. 

BALLAST, a load to steady a ship. (Dutch — Scand. 7 ) Bal- 
lasting occurs in Cymbeline, iii. 6. 78 ; balast or ballast in Hackluyt’s 
Voyages, i. 594; ii. pt. ii. 173; P.alsgrave (1530) has Was/. — Du. 
ballast, balLast ; ballasten, to ballast. (Many of our sea-terms are 
Dutch.) Cf. also Dan. ballast, ballast; ballaste, to ballast ; also spelt 
baglast, baglaste ; Swed. barlast ; MDan. harlast. B. The latter 
syllable is, as all agree, the Du., Dan., and Swed. last, a burden, a 
word also used in English in the phr. * a last of herrings ;* see Last 
(4). The former syllable is dis])ated ; but jierhaps we mav rely upon 
the Swed. and MDan. form bar-last, i. e. ‘ bare (mere) load ; * whence 
ballast by assimilation. In this view, the first syllable is cognate with 
E. bare. [The Dan. bag means * behind, at the back, in the rear;’ 
and we may conclude that baglast vraa so called because stowed more 
in the after part of the ship than in front, so as to tilt up the Iraws; 
see Back. But this form was probably due to popular etymology.] 

0. Another etymology is given in the Wbrterbuch der Ostfriesischen 
Sprache, by J. ten D. Koolman. The EFriesic word is also bal- 
last, and may be explained as compounded of bal (the same word 
with E. bale, evil), and last, a load. In this case 6a//as/ = bale-load, 

1. e. useless load, unprofitable lading. This view is possible, yet not 
convincing ; it docs not account for the MDan. barlast, which is prob. 
the oldest and most correct form. And it is not clear that EFries. 
hal can mean ’ useless ’ ; it is rather ' evil ’ or ' harmful.* 

BALLET, a sort of dance. (F.— Ital.— Late L.) First used by 
Dryden, Essay on Dram. Poesie (1668) ; ed. T. Arnold, p. 61.— F. 
ballet, a little dance.— Ital. balleUo, dimin. of hallo, a dance.-* Ital. 
ballare, to dance. See Ball (i). 

BALLOOE*, a large spherical bag. (F.— OHG.) Formerly 
bahume, baloon : see quotations in Richarason from Burton, Anat of 
Melancholy, pt. ii. sec. a, m. 4, and Eastward Ho, Act i. sc. i. In both 
instances it means a ball used in a game resembling football ; and this 


form was borrowed from the Ital. ballone, 'a great ball, a ballonc, a 
footeball,’ Florio ; augment, of balla, a ball. The modem E. word 
is from F. ballon, augment, of F. balle, a ball. See Ball (s). 
tfr The game of baloon h lietter known by the Italian name pallone, 
which Diez says is from the OHG. form palla, polio, an earlier form 
of G. 6a//, a ball. 

BALLOT, a mode of voting, for which little balls were used; also, 
to vote by ballot. (Ital. — OIIG.) ‘ Thevwould never take their balls 
to 6a//o/ [vote] against him;’ North’s Plutarch, p. 927 (R.) — Ital. 6a/- 
lotia, a little ball used in voting ; whence hallottare, ‘ to cast lots with 
bullets, as they vse in Venice ; ’ Florio. Ballotta is a dimin. of balla, 
a ball. [Hence also F. ballotter, to cast lots (Cotgrave) ; ballote, 
balotte, a little ball used in voting (Gotgrave), a word used by Mon- 
taigne (Brachet).] See Ball (2). 

BALM, an aromatic plant. (F.— L. — Gk. — Arab.) The spelling 
has been modified so as to bring it nearer to balsam ; the spelling 
balm occurs in Chapman's Homer, Iliad, b. xvi. 624, but the 
ME. form is 6o»me or 6awme; Chaucer, IIo. of Fame, 1G86 ; spelt 
bame, Ancren Riwle (ab. 1230), p. 164; spelt balsnu, Gower, C. A. 
iii. 315. The derivative enbawmen occurs ui P. Plowman, B. xvii. 70. 
—OF. basme.^'L. 6a/sa»nan. — Gk. PaKaafiov, the fragrant resin of 
the balsam-tree ; cf. BaKaa/tos, a balsam-tree. Of Semitic origin ; 
from Arab, bashdm, the name of a fragr.mt shrub ; Rich. Diet. ]). 273 ; 
cf. Heb. bdsam, balsam; see Gesenius. Der. balm-y. Doublet, 
balsam. 

I BALSAM, an aromatic plant (Timon, iii. 5. no). Sec Balm. 

I BALUSTER, a rail of a staircase, a small column. (F. — Ital. — 
L. — Gk.) Evelyn (Of Architecture) speaks of ‘rails and balusters ; ' 
Dryden has ballustred, i. e. provided with balusters. Art of Poetry, 
canto L 1 . 54; Mason has balustrade, English Garden, b. ii. 351. — F. 
halustre\ Cotgrave has : ‘Ba/tA/r«, ballisters, little, round, and short 
pillars, ranked on the outside of cloisters, terraces ; * &c. lie also has : 
*Balustre, Balauste, the blossome, or flower of the wild pomgranet 
tree.*— Ital. balaustro, a baluster, small pillar ; so called from a fancied 
similarity in form to that of the calyx of the pomegranate flower. — 
Ital. halausto, balausta, balaustra, the flower of the wild pomegranate 
tree. — L. balaustium.^^Qk. BaXavanov, the flower of the wild pome- 
granate ; Dioscorides. 

BALUSTRADE, a rowof balusters. (F. - Ital. - L. - Gk.) In 
Evelyn's Diary, Nov. 19, 1644. Borrowed from F. balustrade. 
balttustrata, furnished with balusters, as if pp. of a verb balaustrare, to 
furnish with balusters. See Baluster. 

BAMBOO, a sort of woody Indian reed. (Malay— Canarcse.) 

< They raise their houses upon arches or posts of bamboos, that be 
large reeds ; * Sir T. Herbert, Travels (166-; ), p. 378. — Malay bambu, 
the name of the plant ; Marsden’s Malay Diet., p. 47 ; but not ori- 
ginal. H. H. Wilson thinks it is from the Canaresc 6aa6». See 
bamboo in Yule. 

bamboozle, to trick, cajole. (F.?— Ital. ?) The quotations 
point to the original sense as being to c.ajole by confusing the^nses, 
to confuse, to obfuscate. It occurs in Arbuthnot, Hist, of John Bull, 
part iii. ch. 6, who talks of * a sort of fellows that they call bantcrers 
and bamboozlers, that play such tricks.* In the Tatler, no. 3 1 ( 1 709), is 
the remark : ' But, sir, 1 perceive this is to you all bamboozling/ \.e. 
unintelligible trickery ; and in no. 230, bamboozle is noted as a new 
word. The word to bam, i. e. to cheat, is, apparently, a contraction 
of it, and not the original. ‘ The statement that it is a Gi|isy word 
wants proof;* N.E.D. But it may well have been suggested by F. 
bambocher, ' to be on the lark, to play pranks ; ’ Hamilton. — F'. bam- 
boche, *a puppet . . . spree, pranks;’ id. — Ital. bamboccio, a child, 
simpleton ; augment, of 6am6o, ' a foolish fellow,’ Florio ; which is 
I proD. of imitative origin. Cf. K babble, and Gk. Bo-pBaivuv, to 
stammer. 

BAM, a proclamation ; pi. BAMMS. (E.) ME. ban, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 188, 1. 3881. Cf. ME. bannien, 6annen.to prohibit, curse ; 
layamon, i. 344 ; Gower, C. A. ii. 96 ; lik. iv. 2834. [Though the 
Low L. bannum and OF', ban are found (both being derived from the 
OHG. strong vb. bannan, or pannan, to summon) the word may well be 
E., the G. word being cognate ; the influence of OF. ban was only 
partial.] AS. gebann, a proclamation, in iElfric’s Horn. i. 30. Cf. ‘ 
net se cyng abannan ut calne J)eodscipe ’ — then the king commanded to 
order out (assemble) all the population; AS. Chron. a.d. 1006.4* Du. 
6aa, excommunication ; bannen, to exile ; Icel. and Swed. 60101, a ban ; 
banna, to chide ; Dan. band, a ban ; bande, to curse. All from a Tent, 
strong verb *bannan- (conj. 7), to proclaim. B. Brugmann (i. $ 559) 
connects ban with 1 .. /iima, jfhri, from to speak. Cfl Skt. 

bkan, to i^eak, related to bhdsk, to speak ; Gk. 1 say. 
Bandit, ^niall, Abandon. ^ Hence pi. banns, spelt banes in 
SirT. More, Works, p. 434 g; cf. ‘Bane of mariage,* Prompt. Parv. 
BAETAMA, the plantain tree, of the genus Afusa. (Port.— W. 
African.) Noticed by Dampier in x686 ; Voyages, i. 3x6 (Yule). 
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The pi. bonanm occurs as early as 1599 in J. Davis, Voyages (Hak- 
luyt Soc.)i p. 13^* Ilorrowed from Port, (or Span.) Aa/i/i/ia, the fruit 
of the plantain or bcinana-trec ; the tree itself is called in Spanish 
banano, 'J'he name is said by early Port, writers to have come from 
(iuinra ; see Yule. So also in Voyages (1745), ii. 336. 

BAND (i\ •'ilso BOND, a fastening, ligature. (.Scand.) ME. 
bond, band, J'roinpt. Parv. p. 43; Ormulum, I9821.— Icel. hand; 
.Swed. band; I).nn. 6aaiir/.4*OFriesic band; ])u. hand, a bond, tic; 
G. band; OlIG. pant. Tcut. type *bnnd'im, neut. ; from hand, and 
grade of hmd-un-, to bind. Further allied to AS. bend, (ioth. bandi, 
a band. Alsu to .Skt. bandha-s, a binding, tie, fetter ; from Skt. bhand, 
to bind. .See Bind. Jiut orig. unconnected with hondaf'e, q.v. Dor. 
band-a/re, hand-box. N.B. The band-box was orig. made for the bands 
or ruffs of the 17th cent. ; see F'nirholt, Gloss., ]>. 26, 1. 1. 

BAND (a), a company of men. (F. — G. ) Nut found in this 
sense in ME. Shak. has: 'the sergeant of the band;' Com. ol 
Enurs, iv. 3. 30; also banding as a ])res. jit., i Hen. VI, iii. 1. Hi.— 

F. ‘bande, a band; also, a band, a company of suuldicrs, a troop, or 
crue;’ Cot. [whence mod. G. hande, a gang, set. ] — G. band, a band, 
tic ; cf. I..OW L. banda, a gai>g. Allied to Low L. bandum, a b.*uincr. 
See further under Banner. Der. hand, vb. ; band-ed, band-ing, 
band-master; and sec bandy. 

BANDANNA, a silk handkerchief with white spots. (Hind.— 
Skt.) ‘ Waving his yellow &rfWrin/in ; ’ Thackeray, Newcomes, ch. 
4. Hind, bandhnu, ‘ a mode of dyeing, in which the cloth is tied in 
various places, to jrrevent the parts tied from receiving the dye . . . 
a kind of silk cloth;’ Forbes. Gf. Hind, biindhna, to tie, bind.— 
Skt. handh, to binrl. 

BANDICOOT, a large Indi.an rat. ('lelugu.) Tclugu pandi- 
kokku, lit.jjig-rat (Yule). — Tel. pa«r/i, hog; hokku, r.at (UrownV 
BANDIT, a robber ; ]>rop, an outlaw. (Ital. — Teut.) llandite 
occurs in Comus, 1. 426, and baudit/o in Shak. 2 Hen. VI, iv. 1. 135. 
Borrowed fruiii iftal. bandi/o, outlawed, pp. of bandire, to proscribe. 
— Low L. bandire, to proclaim; formed (.with excrescent d) from 
bannlre, with the same sense.- Low L. baumim, a pruclamation; of 
Teut. orimn. Sec Ban, Banish. 

BANDOG, a large dog, held in a band or tied up. (.Scand. and 
K.) For band-dog. Sir '1'. More, Works, p. 586 e, h.'is bandedogges. 
Prompt. Parv. p. 43, has * Bondogge, or bondc dogge, Molosus ; ’ and 
Way, in a note, quotes' A hande doge, Molosm;' Cath. Angl. .So 
also : ' Hie molosus, a banddogge* Wright’s Voeab. i. 187 ; also spelt 
bonddoge, id. p. 251. 'A bandogge, cards eatenarius ’ a chained 
dog; Levins, Manip. Vocah. col. 157. Hexham has: bandt- 

hondi, a banndogge.’ .Sec Band ( 1 ) and Dog. 

BANDOIiEER, BANDOLIER. a shoulder-belt; now used 
for cartridges. (K. - Span. — Teut.) 'Six iiiusketts with bandileares;' 
Unton Invent. (1596); p. 3. FromMF. bandnuillere, *a musketiers 
bandoleer,' Coi. ; V. bandoulii're.^Span. bandolera, a bandoleer; from 
banda, a sash, band. Of 'I'eut. origin ; see Band (1). 

BANDY, to be.it to and fro, to contend. (F. — G.) .Shak. has 
bandy, to contend, Tit. And. i. 312; but the older sense is to treat to 
and iro, as in Komco, ii. 5. 14. It was a term used at tennis, and 
was lormeily also spelt firint/, ns in 'To/m«</the ball;’ G. Turbervile, 
'i'o his Friend P., Of Courting and Teiiys (ab. 1370?). The chief 
ditliculty is to account for the final -y, though wc liave a similar 
suflix in parley. One sense of bandy was a particular stroke at tennis, 
perhaps from MF. bande, lit. ‘ struck.’ — Ml'\ 'bander, to bind, fasten 
with strings ; also, to handle, at tennis ; ’ Cotgrave. J le also gives ; 

‘ louer a bander ct & racier contre, to bandy ag.iinst, at tennis; and, 
by metaphor, to pursue with ail insolency, rigour, extremity.’ Also: 
‘Sc bander contre, to bandie or oppose hiniseltc against, with his 
whole ])uwer ; or to joine in league with others against.’ Also : ‘ 11s 
se bandent a faire un entiepiise, they are plot^tling a conspiracy to- 
gether.’ p. The word is therefore the same as that which ap])e.irs as 
band, in the phr.isc ‘to hand together.’ The F. banier is derived 
from bande, sh. : tiom the G. band, a band, tic ; see Band (2). 

BANDY-LEGGED, crook -legged. (F. and E.) Swift (in 
1727) has: ‘Your bandy leg, or crooked nose;’ Furniture of a 
Woman’s Mind, 1. 22. The jircfix bandy in merely Irorrowed from 
the MF. bande, bent, spoken ol a bow. Bande is the pp. of 1*’. bander, 
explained by Cotgrave as ‘ to bend a bow ; also, to bind, ... tie with 
bands.’ He has here inverted the order; the right sense is(i)lo 
string a bow; and (2) to bend it in stringing it. — G. Anm/. a kind.— 

G. band, 2nd grade ol binden, to bind. Sec Bind. ^ Observe that 
hande is the F. equivalent of bent, because bend is also derived fiom 
bind. See Bend. 

BANE, harm, destruction. (E.) ME. bane, Chaucer, C. T. 1099 
(A 1097). AS. bana, a murderer. ^-Icel. bam, death, a slayer; Dan. 
and Swed. bane, death. Teut. type *banon-, masc. Cf. (joth. banja, 
a wound. Perhaps allied to Olrish ben-im, 1 strike, Bret, ben-a, to 
cut, Stokes-Fick, p. 167. Der. bane-Jul, bane-Jul-ly. 


BANG (1), to beat violently. (Scand.) Shak. has bang'd, Tv'. 
Night, iii. 2. 24.— Iccl. hanga, Dan. banhe, to beat ; cf. Iccl. bang, a 
hammering ; Dan. bank, a beating. Note also MSwed. beengel, G. 
beagel, a cudgel (lit. 'bang-er’); MDan. bange, to make a noise, 
hang, noise, uproar. 

BANG (2), BHANG, a narcotic drug. (Port.— Hind.— Skt.) 
Formerly bangue (see Yule). — Port, bangue; cf. ‘they call it in 
Portuguese banga ;’ Cajit. Knox (a.D. 1681), in Arber’s Eng. Garner, 
i. 402. — Mind, bhang, hemp (Cannabis sativus ) ; Forbes; cf. Pers. bang, 
an inebriating draught, hashish ; Palmer's Pers. Diet. col. 93.— Skt. 
bhanga, hemp ; the drug being made from the wild hemp. 
BANGIjE, a kind of biacelct. (Hind.) ' The ankles and wrists 
ornamented with large rings or bangles;' Archmolugia, vol. viii.p. 236, 
an. 1787 (Davies''. From Hindustani bangrl, feni. ‘a bracelet, an 
oniamcnt for the wrist ; curnipLly, a bangle ; ’ Wilson, Gloss, of Indian 
Terms, p. 39 ; Forbes, jj. SS. 

BANIAN, a tree ; sec Banyan. 

BANISH, to outlaw, ]irusciibe. (K. — OHG.) ME. banishen, 
Chaucer, Kn. Tale, 1727 (A 1725). — UF. ban-ir, hann-ir (with suflix 
-tsk due to the -iss- which occurs in cunjiigalitig a F. verb of that form ; 
answering to the L. inchoative suffix -tsc-, -e.se-). — Low L. bannire, 
to proscribe; from a Teutonic source.- ()11G. bannan, pannan, to 
summon ; a strong veib. Sec Ban. Her. banish-ment. 
BANISTERS,stnircase railings. 1 F. — Ital. - L. - (ik.) ‘ Tliuni])- 
ing the banisters all the way ;’ Sheiidan, The Rivals, ii. i (Fag). A 
corruption of balusters ; sec Balustor. 

BANJO, a six-slriiigcd musical instrument. (Ital. — Gk.) A negro 
corruption of bandore, which occurs in Minsheu's 1 )ict. (1627). Again, 
bandore is for bandora, descrilied in Qucciic Elizabethes Achademy, cd. 
Fumivall, p. 1 11 ; Chappell's Popular Music, i. 224, ii. 776. Also 
written pandore; ‘The cythron, the pandore, and the theorbo strike;’ 
Drayton, Polyolbion, song 4.— Ital. pandora, pandura, ‘a music.!! 
instrument with three strings, a kit, a croude, a rebecke;’ Florio. — 
Cik.ffavSoCpa, vavbovpis, also c/uti'flnv/ia, a musical instrument with three 
strings (LicUlell and Scott Not a true Gk. word ; Chappell says the 
Gieeks borrowi'd it from the ancient Egyptians. ^ Mandolin, q.v., 
is from the same source. 

BANK ( I )> a mound of earth. (Scand.) ME. hanke, V. Plowman, 
B. V. 521 ; bankes in Ormulum, 9210. — OScaiid. Hanke, orig. form of 
Iccl. bakki, ridge, eminence, bank of a river; cf. Jutland banke (Feil- 
l>crg),Dau. bakke, Swed. bneke, bank ; whence also Norman F'. bamjue, 
a t>ank. Teut. stem '^6ai'nl*oa-, in.4*fHIG. panch, a bank; also, a 
bench. Note also AS. hb-hanca, lit. ‘ hccl-bcnch,' as a gloss to sponda ; 
Voc. 280. 12. Oldest sense ridge or shelf; hence bench, tabic. See 
Bench. 

BANK (2), a place for depositing money. (F. — Ital. — G.) Bank 
is in Udall, on l.uke, c. xix. 23. — F. bangue, a money-changer's table 
or bench; Cut. — llal. banco, f., n bench ; alsu banco, m. ’a bench, a 
mnrehants banke,’ I' lorio. — Milt i. banc, a bench, taiilc. See Bench; 
and see above. Dor. hank-er, q.v.; hank-rupt, q.v.; bank-rupt-cy, 

BANKER, a money-changer. (I'’.; with E. suffix.) Banker 
occuis in Sir T. More, NSoiks, ]>. 1385 h. It is formed from bank, 
with E. suflix -er. CL F’. banguier, ‘a banker;’ Cot. 

BANKRUPT, one unable to pay just debts. (F.— Ital.) ME. 
bankeroKpte, Sir T. Store, Works, p. 881 f. An earlier sense W'as 
‘bankruptcy;’ N. E. I). The wind has been inodifled by a know- 
ledge of its relation to the 1... ruptiis, Imt was originally French rather 
than Latin. I he true F rei.ch woid , too, was bnnguerouttier (Cotgrave), 
formed from hangueroutte, L, which j)ro])crly meant ‘a breaking or 
becoming bankrupt ; ’ i. c. bankrujitcy. The latter was introduced 
into F'rcnch in the ifith cent, from Ital. banca rotta (Brachet).- Ital. 
banco, a bank, lieiich; rotta, broken. — MIIG. banc, a bench; and L. 
rupta, f. of rupius, broken, jip. of rumpere, to break. See Bank (2), 
and !^nch ; also Rupture. ^ The usual account, that a bank- 
rupt person had his bench (i.e. money-tabic) broken, is unauthorized 
and needless. Cf. Late L. ruptus. a bankrupt (a. D. 1334) in Ducangc. 
It was the man that was ‘ broken.’ 

BANNER, a flag, ensign. (F. — Teut.) ME. hanere, Ancren 
Riwlc (1230), ]). 300; AF. banere, Stat. Realm, i. 183 (1322). — OF. 
banere, bnniere; ct. Prov. bandiern. m. huw L. type *6n/ii/ifrfa, f. (the 
form banderia occurs), a banner.- Low L. bandum, a standanl; with 
suflix -iiria. From a Teut. (Langohardic) source ; ‘ uexillum, quod 
bandum apiicllant Paulu.s,De geslis Langob. i. 20; cf. Goth, bandwa, 
bandit b, a sign, token. — Tent. Hand, 2nd grade oi*bindan-, to bind. 
Sec Bind. 

BANNERET, a knight of a higher class, under the rank of 
abaron. (F.— Teut.) AF. baneret, Le Piince Noir, 1. 193 (ab. 1386) ; 
F. banneret, which Cotgrave explains as ‘ a Bannciet, or Knight ban- 
neret, a title, the privilcdgc whereof was to have a banner ol his own 
for his ]ieople to march and serve under,’ &c. Spelt banret by Stani- 
hurst, in Holinshed’s Desc. of Ireland, ed. 1808; vi. 57. From a 
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Lat. type *baneratusf i.e. provided with a banner. — OK. banere, a 
banner ; see above. 

BAIHSfOCK, a kind of flat cake. (C.— L. ?) Lowland Sc. ban- 
nock ; AS. bannue ; Napier, OE. Glosses. — Gael, bonnach, a cake. 
Prob. not a Celtic word, but dne to L. panieium, a baked cake. — L. 
pants, bread. Cf. Pantry. 

BANNSja ])roclamalion of marri.ige. (E.) The plural ofBan,q.v. 

BAETQUX ST, a feast. (F.- Ital. — G.) Banquet, vb., occurs in 
Hall’s Chron. Henry V, an. a (1809), p. 57. The more usual old 
form is banket', ns in Fisher’s Works, ed. Mayor (E. E. T. S.), p. 294. 
— F. banquet, which Cotgrnve explains as * a banket ; also a feast,* &c. 
The word has reference to the table on which the feast is spread. — 
Ital. banchetto, dimin. of banco, orig. a bench. (Florio has hanchetiare, 
‘to banquet.') — MHG. banc, a bench, a table. Sec Bank (f). 
Bench. 

BABTSHEB, a female, spirit supposed to warn families of a death. 
(Irish.) ‘ In certain places the death of people is supposed to l>e fore- 
told by the cries and shrieks of benshi, or the Fairies wife Pennant, 
Tour in Scotland, 1769, p. 205 (Jamieson). — Gael, beanshith, a ban- 
shee ; lit. fairy-woman (Maclcod, p. 627) ; from Irish bean sidhe, OIr. 
ben side, ‘woman of the fairies;’ see Macbain, p. 293. The Gael. and 
Ir. bean OIrish ben, is cognate with E. quean. Windisch has OIr. 
ban-side ; where ban- is for ben (in com])o.sition) ; and side is a pi. 
form, meaning * fairies.' 

BANTAM, a kind of fowl. (Java.) The bantam fowl is said to 
have been brought from Hantam, the name of a ])lace in Java, at the 
western extr emity of the island. 

BANTER to mock or jeer at ; mockery. (E. ?) ‘ When wit 

hath any mixture of raillery, it is but calling it banter, and the work 
is done. 'I'his jiolite word of theirs was first borrowed from the bullies 
in White Friars, then fell among the footmen, and at last retired to 
the pedants ; but if this bantering, ns they call it, be so despicable a 
thing,' &c. ; .Swift, Tale of a Tub ; Author’s Apology, lianterer occurs 
A. 1). 1 709, in the Taller, no. 1 2. Origin unknown ; apparently slang. 
Davies (Supplcm. Gloss.) gives an earlier quotation: * Occasions given 
to all men to talk what they please, cs[)ecia 11 y the hantcrers of Oxford 
(a set of scholars so called, some M.A.), w'ho make it their employ- 
ment to talk at a venture, lye, .and prate wh.^! nonsense they please;’ 
A. Wood, Life, Se])t 6, 1678. Prob. j^icked uj) from sonic E. di.a- 
lect ; cf. jirov. E. bant, vigour ; bant, to conquer, haggle ; banter, to 
cheapen, haggle, lease, taunt (E. 1 ). D.) Perhaps we may compare 
.Schmeller’s Bavarian Diet, (col. 248) : *bUndeln (pron. banfeht), used 
jocularly or ironically, to be busy about a bandage (called bantl), fig. 
to intrigue ;’ s'-e the whole article. 

BANTLING, an infant, a brat. (G.) Occurs in Drayton’s Pasto- 
i.'ils, eel. 7, St, 17 ; where (’upid is called the ‘wanton bantling' of 
Venus. A p]iarenlly confused with band, as if for band-ling, one w'rapped 
in swaddling-bands ; but really an adaptation of ( 1. hnnkling (with the 
same sense as Low G. bankert), an illegitimate child ; from G. bank, 
a bench ; i.e. ‘a child begotten on a bcnih, not in the marriage-bed;’ 
sec Bankert in llrem. Wbrtcrbuch. And see Bastard. 

BANITAN, a kind of tree. (Port. — Skt.) Sir T. Herbert, in de- 
scribing the religion of ‘ the Bannyans ’ of India, proceeds to speak of 
‘ the bannyan trees,’ w'hich were esteemed as sacred ; cd. 1665, p. 51 ; 
see also p. 123. The banuyans were merchants, and the bnnnyan-trees 
(an English, not a native, term) were used .ns a sort of market-pbice, 
and are (I am told) still so used. At first applied to a particular tree ; 
sec Yule. — Port, banian, a tiader.— Gujarati vannio, one of the trading 
caste (H. H. Wilson, p. 541). — Skt. vatu], banij, a merchant (Eeiifey, 
p. 625). 

BAOBAB, a kind of large tree. (W, African.) In Arber’s Eng. 
Garner, i. .441. The native name; in .Senegal. 

BAPTIZE, V. to christen by dipping. (F.— T..-Gk.) Formerly 
baptise was the commoner form ; it occurs in Rob. of Glouc., p. 86 ; 
1 . 1918. [The sb. bap/iste occurs in the Ancren Kiwle, p. 160; 
and bapiisme in Gower, C. A. i. 1S9 ; bk. ii. 899.J — OF. bapiiser.^L.. 
baptizare.wmi',^. Baitri^fiv', from fiavrtiv, to dip. From a root 
GwEBH ; whence also Iccl. kwe/}a, to dip, quench. Brugm. i. $ 677 ; 
Prellwitz. Der. baptist (Gk. fiairriar-q^, a dipp-rr); baptism (Gk. 
PAiTTiaiM, a dipping^ ; and baptist-er-y. 

BAR, a rail, a stiff rod. (F.) ME. 6<irr«, CLaucer, C. T., A 1075; 
Ilavelok, 1 794. — OF. barre. — Late L. barra, a bar (of unknown origin ; 
whence also Port., Span., and Ital. barra). A connexion with Bict. 
barr, a branch, seems possible. Cf. Stokes- Kick, pp. 172-3. Der. 
barricade, q.v., barrier, q.w.; barrister, q.v. ; prob. barrel, q.v.; and 
see embarrass. 

BARB ( i), the hook on the point of an arrow. (F. — L.) Merely 
an adaptation of the L. barba, a beard. Cotgrave has: *Barbele, 
bearded ; also, full of snags, snips, jags, notches ; whence fleseke bar- 
belie, a beard^ or barbed arrow.’ — F. barbe.^'L. barba, the beard. 
See Barbel, Barber, and Beard. 


BARB (2), a Barbary horse. (F. - Barbary). So in Glossographia 
Anglicana; 1719. Cotgrave has : ‘J 5 ar 6 «, a Barbery horse.’ Named 
from the country. 

BARBAROtlB, uncivilized. (L. — Gk.) ME. harbor, barbarik, a 
barbarian ; Wyclif’s earlier version, Col. iii. 11,1 Cor. xiv. 1 1. After- 
wards barbarous, in closer imitation of the Latin. — L. ftartarM*. — Gk. 
fidpfiapos, foreign ; cf. L. balbus, stammering. The name was 

applied by Greeks to foreigners to express the strange sound of their 
language ; see Curtius, i. 36 2 ; Kick , i. 684 . Dor. barbar-ian, harbar-ic, 
barbar-it-y, barbar-ise, barbar-ism, barbar-ous-ncss. 

BARBECUE, a frame-work of sticks supported on posts ; orig. 
used for sleeping on or for meat meant to be smoke-dried. (Span.— 
llayti.) Hence the verb barbecue, to smoke-dry, to broil. ‘ They . . 
harbacue their game and fish in the smoke ; ’ Stedinan, Surinam, i. 406. 
— Span, barbacoa, a scaffold raised above the ground ; I’ineda. — llayti 
harhacoa, a raised wooden framework ; Notes on E, I-'.tym. p. 347. 
BARBED, accoutred ; said of a horse. (F.— Scand. >) Shak. has: 
‘ftflr6erf steeds;’ Rich. III,i. 1. 10. Also spelt 6nr(/«/,tlur older form; 
it occurs in Berners’ tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 41. Cotgrave has: 
^Barde, m. -ee, f. barbed, or trapped as a great horse.’ — F. horde, 
horse-armour ; but explained in Cot. as * a long saddle for an ass or 
moyle’ [mule]. Referred by Dicz to Icel. hard, a brim of a helmet; 
also, the beak or armed jjrow of a ship of war ; from which sense it 
might have been transferred so as to lie used of horses furnished with 
spiked plates on their foreheads. Cf. also Icel. bar6i, a shield. p. 
But Devic refers F. horde, ])ack -saddle. Span, alharda, to Arab, hnr- 
da'at, a pack-saddle. Ilowever, this may be a different word. See 
Kbrting. § 1237. (Uncertain.) 

BARBEL, a kind of fish. ( K. — T..) ‘Barhylle fyschc, barbell fisshe, 
barbyllus;' IVompt. I'arv. p. 24. — OF. barbel, F. barheau. Cotgrave 
has both forms, and defines barheau as ‘ the river barbell . . . also, a 
little benrfl.’ — L. acc. harhrllum, from barbellus, dimin. of harhus, a 
barbel ; cf. barbula, a little beard, dimin. of barba, a beard. ^ The 
fish is so called because it is furnished, near the mouth, with four 
barbels or beard-like ajqiendages (Welistcr). See Barb (i). 

BARBER, one who shaves the beard. (F. — L.) MIL harbour, 
Chaucer, C. T., A 2025 (Kn. Ta. ) — OF. barheor, hnrbier, a barber.- 
F. barite, the l>eard, with suffix of agent. — L. barba, the beard ; which 
is cognate with E. heard', Brugm. i. § 972. See Beard. p, Ml'» 
and AF. harbour, OF. barheor, answer to a L. tyjie *barbdtorem, acc. ; 
OF. barhier to Late I... ty])e barharium, acc. 

BARBERRY, BERBERRY, a shrub. (F.-L.) Cotgrave 
has: *Berheris, the harbaric-tiKC.’ The Eng. word is borrowed from 
French, which accounts for the loss of final .s. The ME. barharyn 
(Trompt. T’arv.) is adjectival. — *’ .ate 1 .. berberis, the name of the shrub, 
also sjiclt harharis, as in Prompt. I’arv. Origin wholly unknown ; the 
Arab, harharis ( often cited) is not a true Arab. wonl. 'Phe name bar- 
haryn-tre (Prompt. Parv.) answers to OF. harharin, ‘ foreign ; ’ and an 
ultimate derivation from Gk. fiap^aptnus or fiapfkipos, foreign, does not 
seem impossible. The Span, berberis, Ital. herberi, afford no hclj). 
Mandcvillc has barharynes Uo translate F. berberis); c. ii. p. 14. ‘ Ber- 
beri, fmetus, berberynes ;’ Wright, Voc. 568. 4. ^ 'fnis is an ex- 

cellent example oi accommodated spelling; the change of the two final 
syllables into berry makes them signiheant ; but the word cannot claim 
three r’s. 

BARBICAN, an outwork of a fort. (F. - Arab, and Pers.) ME. 
barhi an. King Alisaiinder, ed. Weber, 1 . 1591 ; Gawain and the Grcne 
Knight, cd. Morris, 1 . 793. John de Garlande has ‘ antemuralia, bnr- 
bycuns;’ and ‘ projiugnacula, (iallice harbaquenne',* W’riglit’s Voc. i. 
pp. 130, 131.— OF. harbacan; also barheean, barhicant, barhechanl; 
'Antemuralia, harheehant;' also ‘ Les crencaux ou harhieants Gode- 
froy. Cf. Low L. barbacana, an outwork ; a word of unknown origin. 
[Not AS.] ^ Bracket says that it was adopted from Arabic barbak- 
khaneh, a rampart, a word which is not in Richardson’s Aiab. and Pers. 
Diet., and which appears to have been coined for the occasion. Diez 
derives it from Pers. hrdu-khnnah, upper chamlicr, which is far from 
satisfactory. ¥ot conjectures, see Devic, and Korting, § 1168. p. 
L. barba edna, ‘gray beard,’ is exactly the mod. Prov. harhocano, a 
barbican ; and this may very well be a ‘ popular etymology,’ due to 
trying to make sense of the Eastern name bdb-khdnak, ‘gate-house,* 
a term written on a barbican at Cawnpore ; see Yule’s account. If 
this be right, the derivation is from Arab, bdh, a gate, and Pers. 
khdnah, a hou«ie. 

BARCAROLLE, a boatman’s song. (F. — Ital. — Late L.) In 
Moore, National Airs, no. 10, 1 . 17. — F. barcarolle. — Venetian bar- 
carola; fem. of harcaro'o, a waterman (Baretti), ItaL barearuolo.— 
Ital. harca, a boat ; sec ]^rk (1). 

BARD (1), a poet. (C.) Bari/ occurs in Sir R. Holland’s Houlale, 
11.795,822,825. Sclden speaks of ‘&ar</f>A impostures;’ On Drayton’s 
Polyolbion ; Introduction. Borrowed from the Celtic ; Irish bard, 
Gael, hard, a poet ; so too W. bardd, Corn, bardh, Bret. barz. P- 
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Celtic type Hardo^^ which probably meant * speaker ; ’ cf. Gk. iftpAitiv 
(for ippaH-yuv), to speak. Dor. bard-ic. 

•RATtn (2), armour for a horse ; see Barbed. 

•RATI-Tg, naked. (li.) ME. iar, barty Owl and Nightingale, 547. 
AS. beer, liart*, ( jrcin, i. 77. +Icel. 6err, bare, naked ; OHG. par (G. 
fear), hare; Du. haar. ' 1 ‘eut.type *bazoz\ allied to Lith. 6asa«, bare- 
footed; OSlav. /writ, Russ. &o.roi, barefooted. Idg. type *ftAo 40 s. Dor. 
hare-ness, hnre-faced, bare-headtdy hare-footed. 

BARGAIN, to cliaffer. (F.) ME. bargayn, sh., Chaucer, Prol. 
282 ; Robert of Rrunne, tr. of Langtoft, j>. 270. — OF. bargaignery to 
chatTer. — Late L. baredniare, to change atiout, shift, shuflie. Origin 
uncertain ; Diez and Barguy refer the Late L. fr)rni, without hesita- 
tion, lo Late L. barea, a barque or boat for merchandise, but fail to 
explain the latter portion of the word. Sec below. 

BARGE, a sort of boat. (F. — Late L.) M E. barge, Chaucer, Prol. 
410; Kotiert of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 169. — ( )F. I.ate L. 

barga, apparently a variant of barca, for which see Bark (i ). fi. Die/, 
derives barge from a Late l.at. tyjie *barica, a supposed dimin. from 
L. bdrisy a flat Egyptian row-boat fProjK-rtius). — Gk. fiapit, a flat 
Egyptian row-boat ; perhaps of Egy])lian origin ; Mahn cites a Coptic 
bari, a small boat, given by Peyron. Sec lielow. 

BARK (I), BARQUE, a sort of ship. (F.— Ttai.— I.ate L.) 
These are probably v.nricties of t he same word as the above. H .ackluyt 
has ‘small barkes* Voyages, vol. ii. p.art i. p. 227; and Fabyan’s 
Chronicles, cd. 1811, p. 2S6, has ‘smullc caruyles [caravels] and 
harkys ;’ clearly borrowed from F. barque. Cotgrave has ‘ Barque, a 
barke, little sliip, great boat.’ — Ital. barea, ‘a lioat, a lighter;' Florio. 
—Late L. barea, a small ship or boat (Paulinus Nolanu.s, ab. 400). 
^ Tliurncyscn thinks that 1 .. barea may be of Celtic origin, from 
( )Irish bare ; but the borrowing was more probably in the other 
direction. 

BARK (2), the rind of a tree. (Scand.] ME. harJer, P. Plowman, 
B. xi. 251 ; harh, lx*gcnds of Holy Krmd, p. 68. — Swed. barky rind; 
Dan. hark I Iccl. biirkr (stem 6arA-).+MDu. borcke, barcke, ‘ the b.irk 
of a tree, or a crust,’ Hexham ; I.1OW G. borke. Tout, type *barknz. 
BARK (3), to yelp as a dog. (TC.) ME. herke. Will, of Palcrne, 
ed. Skeat, 1 . 35 ; the pp. borken is in Ch., tr. of Boethiu.s, b. i. pr. 5, 
1 . I. AS. beorcan. Groin, i. 106; strong verb, pt. t. beare, pp. b'xreeu', 
cf. Iccl. weak verb berkja, to bark, to bluster. p. I’rob. of imita- 
tive origin ; and somewhat similar to AS. hreean, to break, to crack, 
to snap, used of a sudden noi.se; cf. the cognate \..fragory a crash. 
We find AS. hreean in the sense of * to ro.nr,’ Groin, i. i.'\7; cf. Icel. 
hraha, to creak as timber does. See Break. Similarly Skt. bark, to 
roar as an elephant ; Swed. briikn, to bleat. 

BARIiEY, a kind of grain. (E.) ME. barlich, barli, Wycl. Exod. 
ix. 31 ; finr/13, Onnnlnm, 15511. AS. bcerlie, A.S. ('hron., an. 1124; 

* to barlice crofte,’ to the barley-croft ; Cod. Dipl. vi. 79, an. 966, 
Beer- may be compared with Iccl. barr, 11., barley, and is allied to AS. 
here, cognate with (joth. *baris, otdy found in the adj. bariz-eini., 
made of barley. The suffix Tic signifies ‘ like ;’ so that barley orig. 
meant ‘ of the fcwr-kiiid,’ where bear is ihe J.owl. Scotch form of A.S. 
here, m. The AS. bar-, here, are further allied to L..far, corn ; and 
even to OSlav. brashino, food, Servian braskno, meal ; see Miklosich, 
}>. 19, col. I , s. V. borshino; Uhlenbeck, Goth. Wort.; Brugm* i. § 180. 
See Farina. 

BARM (i), yeast. (E.] ME. berm, Clwuccr, C.T. 16281 (C 813). 
AS. beortna, m., Luke, xiii. 21. + Swed. biirma ; Dan. b'drme, dregs, 
lees ; G. btirme, yeast. Teut. tyiie Herman- ; cf. L. fermentum, yeast; 
from Jeruvre, to boil. .See Ferment, 

BARM (2), the lap. (E.) Nearly obsolete; MK barm,harme, 
I’rompt. Parv. p. 25. AS. bearm, m., the lap, bosom ; Grcin, i. 103.+ 
Icel. 6nrmr; Swed. and Dan. frarm; Goth. f»arwi.v; OlIG. 6arm,/>ar»i. 
Tcut. type*frfir»io2, m.; from bar, 2nd grade oiber-an-, to bear; whence 
also Finnish parmax, barm. Sec Bear. 

BARN, a place for .storing grain. (E.) M E. berne, Chaucer, C. T. 

1 2996 (It ] 256). AS. bern, 1 -uke, iii. 1 7 ; a contracted form of ber-ern, 
which occurs in the Old Northumbrian version of the same passage; 
which glosses L. ‘ aream ’ by ‘ ber-ern vel bere-flor.’ A compound 
word ; from AS. here, barley, and ern, <srn, a house or place for storing, 
which enters into many other compounds; sec ftrein, i. 228. The 
form arn stands, by metathesis, for *raif(n), and is cognate with led. 
rann, Goth, razn, 'I'eut. ty|X! *raznom, n. a house, abode. See Ran- 
sack, Barton, Barley. Der. barn-door. 

BARNACLE (1 ), a species of goose. (F. - Late L.l *A barnacle, 
bird, ehelonalops I.evins, 6. 2. Dimin. of ME. bernake\ *btrnake>,, 
foules liche to wylde geos;’ Trevisa, tr. of Higdcn, i. 335; where 
Caxton’s version has fcer«<ic/e.\. — MF. bemaque, ‘the fowle called a 
barnacle Cot. ^l^ite L. bemaea, in Giraldus Cambrensis (ab. 1 175^ 
Dncange has ‘Bernaca, aves aucis p.'ilustribus similes,’ with by-forms 
bemeeela, berneekte, hemesta, and bernicha. p. The history of the 
word is very obscure ; but see the account in Max Miillcr's Lectures 


on the Science of Language, 8th ed. ii. 60a. His theory is that the 
birds were Irish ones, i.c. aves Hiberniea or Hihemieulee ; that the first 
syllable was dropped, as in Low L. bemagium for kybernagium, &c. ; 
and that the word was afterwards applied to the shell-fish from which 
the barnacle-goose was imagined to be produced. See Bamaole (2). 

BARNACLE (2), a sort of small shell-fish. (F.— Late L.) 
Spelt bernacles by Sir T. Browne, V ulg. Errors, bk. iii. c. 28. 517* The 
same word as the above, according to an extraordinary popular belief. 
Hence it would ajipear to be beside the question to explain the word 
as from the L. penmcula, dimin. of perna ; see this discussed in Max 
Mtillcr, Lect. on the Science of Language, 8th ed. ii. 584. [Cf. Lat. 
perna, used by Pliny, Nat. Hist. 32. 55 ; ‘ Appellantur et pemte conch- 
.arum generis, circa Pontias insulas frequentissimoe. Stant velut suillo 
cnirelongc in arena defixm, hiantesrjue, qua limpitudu cst, pedali non 
minus sjmtio, cibum venantur.’ From (ik. vipva, lit. a ham.] p. 
The Gael, and Irish bairneach, a Iim])et, W. brenig, are perhaps from 
ME. bernake (Macbain). But Stokes (j). 162) derives these from a 
form barenn (?), a rock. 

BARNACLES, spectacles ; orig. irons jiut on the noses of horses 
to keep them quiet. (F.) * Barnacles, an instrument set on the nose 

of unruly horses,' Baret ; and see Levins. Hence the more modern 
jocular use in the sense of spectacles; first in 1571 (N. E. D.) Bar- 
nacle (which occurs in Trevisa, tr. of Higdcn, i. 353) is a dimin. of 
MFl bernnk, explained by I., ‘chamus’ in Prompt. Parv. — OF. fternoc, 
gloss to edmum, in A. Neckam (ab. 1200); Wright, Voc. i. 100, 1 . 3. 
Origin unknown. See the word discussed in Max Mlillcr, l..ect. on the 
Science of l.anguage, 8th cd. ii. 583 ; but the solution there offered is 
untenable. See notes in the Eng. Dial. Diet. 

BAROMETER, an instrument ior measuring the weight of the 
air. (Gk.) Nf)t in early use. Due to Boyle, in 1665 (N. E. D.) It 
occurs also in Glanvill, Ess. 3 (R.) Boyle (in 1 665) has barometrical ; 
Works, vol. ii. p. 798; and so Johnson, Rambler, no. 117. Coined 
from the Gk. — Gk. fiapo-, for fiapoi, weight ; and /tirpov, a measure. 
The Gk. Bo-pvs, heavy, is allied to L. grnuis, heavy ; Curtins, i. 77 > 
Brugm. i. $ 665. See Grave and Metre. Der. barometr-ic-al. 
BARON, a title of dignity. (F. — 1 ..) ME. baron, Rob. of Glouc. 

р. 125,1. 2669 (sec Koch, Eng. Gram. iii. 154); fcarww. Old Eng. Homi- 

lies, ed. Morris, ii. 35, — F. baron (AF. barun. Vie de St. Auban, ed. 
.\tkinson. 1 . 134, and note to 1 . 301 ). p. The final -on is the accus. 
suffix, and the nom. foim is OF. her; both ber and baron meaning, 
originally, merely ‘ man ’ or ‘ husband.’ Dicz quotes from Ray- 
nouard the Olrovenval phrase— ‘lo bar non cs creat per la femna, 
mas la femna per lo baro* - the man was not created for the woman, 
but the woman for the man. — 1 .ate L. barn ;gen. harbnis), a man ; the 
same word as L. baro, a simpleton (CMcero). Kinting says that suffi- 
cient proof of this idcntificalion is given by Scltegast, in Roman. 
Forschungen, i. 240. Hence also I’rov. bar (acc. baro) ; Span. 
varan, Port, varuon, a man. Der. baron-age, baron-y, baron-et, 
baron-et-rn. 

BAROUCHE, a sort of c.arriage. (G.-Ital.) The word is not 
properly French; but G. barutsche modified so ns lo present a French 
apijcarance. The German word is borrowed from Ital. baroccio, com- 
monly (and more correctly) spelt biroecio, a chariot. p. Originally, 
biroceio meant a two-wheeled car, from L. birotus, two-whcelcd ; with 
the ending modified so as to resemble Ital. earroccio, a carriage, from 
carro, a car. — L. bi-, double ; and rota, a wheel ; see Rotary. ^ The 
F'. form is brouetie, a dimin. olHeroue, standing for L. birutnm. 
BARRACKS, soldiers’ lodgings. (F. — Ital.) A modern word; 
Rich, quotes from Swift’s Letters and Blackstone, Comment, bk. i. 

с. 13. The earliest ijuotation in N. E. D. is dated 1685 ; but it occurs 
at least seven years earlier. ‘ Monmouth writes from Ostend in 1 678 : 

“ Many men ill . . . which they attribute to . . . damp lodging of men 
in the Barraques;"* Sir S. D. Scott, The British Army, iii. .399. — F. 
baraque, a barrack, spelt barrnque in Snpp. to Godefroy ; intri^nced 
in the 16th century from Ital. baraeca, f., a tent (Brachet), which 
Torriano (1688) explains as ' a shed made of boards.’ Diez derives 
baracca from Ital. barra, a bar. See Bar. 

BARRATOR, one who excites to quarrels and suits-at-law. (F.) 
.S|»elt&arra/or,&aro/er,in Blount’sNomo- Lexicon ; baratowrein Prompt. 
Parv. p. 1 15 ; see Way's note. The pi. barratours, deceivers, is in the 
K. text of Mandevillc, Trav. p. 160, note /. From ME. barat, fraud, 
Ayaibite of Inwyt, pp. 39, 61, 82 ; barete, strife, R. Manning, tr. of 
Langtoft, p. 274 ; baret, Ancren Riwle, p. 1 72. The AF. pi. baretiours 
occurs in the Stat. of the Realm, i. 364, an. 1361 ; and AF. barat, de- 
ceit, in Life of Edw. Confessor, ed.Luard, 1 . 36. — F. Aaro/, ‘ cheating, 
fleecit, guile, also a barter ; ’ Cotgrave. See Barter. But the sense 
Iws certainly been influenced by Icel. harntta, strife. 

BARBEL, a wooden cask. (F.) ME. barel. Chancer, C. T., 
3083 (ed. Tyrw. 1 3899). Spelt barell, King Alisaundcr, cd. W'cber, 

1 . 28.-01''. hard, a barrel. p. Brachet says ‘origin unknown;’ 
Diez and Scheler suppose the derivation to be from OF. barre, a bar ; 
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as if the barrel were looked upon as composed of bars or staves. [Tim 
Celtic forms are borrowed from English.] Cf. Barricade. 
BABBEN, sterile. (F.) ME. bareyn, Chaucer, C. T., A 1977 ; 
barain, Ancren Kiwle, p. 158. -OF. baraitu, baraigne, brebaignt (F. 
brihaigtu, all fern, forms), barren. ^ Etym. unknown ; the usual 
guess is, from Breton hrte'han^ sterile ; but this is merely borrowed 
from French fThurneysen). 

BABBICADB, a hastily made fortification ; also, as a verb, to 
fortify hastily. (F. — Span.) ‘ The bridge, the further end whereof 
was barrieadtdvfiih. barrells ;* Hackluyt, Voyages, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 142. 
— F. barricade, f., in Cotgrave ftarriyvarfe, which he explains as 'a barri- 
cado, a defence of barrels, timber, pales, earth, or stones, heaped up, 
or closed together,’ &e. The F. verb was harriquer, form^ 

directly from barrique, a large barrel. But the F. sb. is clearly a mere 
borrowing from the Span, harrieada, f., wrongly Englished as harri- 
cado; and this (supposed) Span, form appears in English also; e.g. 
‘they . . . baricadoed up their way;’ llacklnyt. Voyages, Hi. 568. 
The Span. 5 nrriV«rfa is formed as a jip. from avb. fcarnearr, which is 
from harrica, a barrel. Probably from Span, barra, a bar. Sec Bar; 
and cf. Barrel. 

BABBIEB, a boundary. (F. - Late L. ) ME. harrere, in Lydgate, 
Siege of Thebes, pt. iii. 1 . 223 ; barere in E. E. Allit. Poems, B 1239. 
—OF. harrere, Godefroy (s.v. bassein); F. barriire, a barrier.- OF. 
harrer, to bar mp. — OF. barre, a bar. See Bar. 

BABBISTEB, one who pleads at the bar. (F. ; with E. suffix.) 
In Holland, Plutarch, p. 138. First found as barretter ab. 1545 
(N. E. D.). Formed from the sb. bar, with suffixes -is/- and -er ; or, 
more probably, from ME. barre with suffix -ster. S]ielman cites a l6th 
cent. L. harrasterius, prob, from E. See Bar. 

BABBOW (1), a burial-mound. (^E.) Sherwood, in his index to 
Cotgrave, has; ‘A barrow, a hillock, vionceau de terre’ ME. bergk 
(v. r. berwe), a hill, P. Plowman, C. viii. 227. ‘ Hul vel beoruh* i. e. 

a hill or barrow, Wright’s Voenb. i. 92. —AS. heorge (OMerc. berge), 
dat. of beorh, btorg, (i) a hill, (2) a grave-mound ; Grein, i. 106.4* 
OSax., Du., G. fterg, a hill. Teut. type *bergoz, m. Further allied 
to .Skt. brhant-, great, Pers. burz, high, Irish bri, W. bre, a hill; and 
to Borough. 

BABBOW (2), a wheelbariow. (E.) ME. barow, barowe. Prompt. 
Parv. pp. 25, 105 ; barewe, Beket, 1 . 899 (ab. 1300). AS. bearwe, in 
comp, tneox-bearwe, manure-barrow; V<»c, 336. 8. — AS. 6ar- (6<er), 
2nd grade of the verb beratt, to bear, carry; so that the signification 
is ‘a vehicle.’ Cf. EFrics. bar/e, a barrow ; Low G. barve (Bergliaus). 
See JSgcljt iBGii** 

BABTEB, to traffic. (F. -C.?) ME. bartryn, to chaffer; Prompt. 
Parv. — OF. bareler, baraier ; Cotgrave has ‘ Darater, to cheat, couzen, 
beguile . . . also, to truck, scourse, barter, exchange and Godefroy 
records the contracted form ‘ on ban a,' with the sense ‘ barter,* in 
1373. — OF. sb. barat, which CtUgrave explains by ‘ cheating, deceit; 
aiso a barter, &c.' Prob. of Celtic origin ; cf. Oirish mrath, broth, 
treachery, W. brad, treachery, Gael, brath, betrayal ; Irish and Gael. 
bradach, thievish ; Stokes-Fick, p. 2 20. p. The suggestion of Diez, 

connecting barat with the Gk. wpaaauv, to do, is valuele.ss. [Another 
meaning of haret in ME. is ‘ strife from led. baratia, strife.] 
BABTISAB', a battlemcntcd parapet. (F. — Teut.) A mistaken 
form due to Sir W. Scott. In Marmion, \i. 2. 21 ; &c. Due to ME. 
hretasing; the Catholicon Anglicum has: ‘Bre/asyngr,propugnaculum.’ 
This is the mod. IC. brattic-ing ; see Brattice. 

BABTOBT, a courtyard, manor; used in provincial English and in 
])lace-namcs and surnames. (E.) A compound word; from AS. bere- 
tun, which occurs as a gloss for L. aream in the Lindisfamc MS., 
Matt. iii. 12. From AS. here, barley; and tun, a town, enclosure. 
See Barley, Bam, and Town. 

BABYTES, older form of baryta, protoxide of barium, a heavy 
earth. (Gk.) Modern. So named from its weight.- Gk. PapvTqs, 
weight.— Gk. Papw-s, heavy; cognate with L. grauh. See Grave. 
Der. baryt-a, protoxide of barium, barytes being then used to mean 
sulphate of barium; bari-um, a newer coinage fiom Gk. Popvr 
(N.E.D.). 

BABYTONE,a grave tone, a deep tune ; used of a male voice. 
(Ital. — Gk.) Also spelt &ari/oif«. An Italian musical term. — Ital. 
bariiono, a baritone. — Gk. Papi-s, heavy (hence deep) ; and ruvor, tone. 
See above ; and see Grave and Tone. 

BASALT, a kind of rock. (L.) Formerly basaltes, as in Holland’s 
Pliny (1634), b* xxxvi. c. 7. — L. basaltes, a dark and very hard species 
of marble in Ethiopia ; an African word. Pliny, Nat. I list. 36. 7 ; cf. 
Strabo, 17, p. 818 (Lewis). 

BASE (1), low, humble. (F.-L.) ME. bass, Gower, C. A. i. 98 
(bk. i. 1 . 1678) ; base. Sir T. More, Works, p. 361 d. — F. 60:!, m., basse, 
fern.- Late I., bassus. p. Diez regards bassus as a genuine Latin 
word, meaning ‘stont, fat’ rather than * short, low ; ’ he says, and tmly, 
that Bassus was a L. personal name at an early period. Der. base^nets, 


I base-minded. See.; a-base, a-base-meni ; de-base; hasMauU (JP.smdmsse- 
ment, Ital. bassamento, lit. ahasenunt). And see BaM (1). 

BASE (2), a foundation. (F. ~ L. - Gk.) ME. has, baas; Chaucer, 
on the Astrolabie, ed. Skeat, ii. 41 . 2 ; ii. 43. 2. — F. base . — L. basis. — 
Gk. Paais, a going, a pedestal. For •pd-nr ; cf. SkL ga-ti-s, a going. 
From Gk. Pa-, allied to Pov- in Paivstv (for *Pdv-ystv), to go ; from 
the same root as £. come. See Ck>me. Der. base 4 est, base-line. 
Doublet, basis. 

BASEMENT, lowest floor of a building. (F.— Ital.— L.) Appears 
in F. as soubassement, formerly sousbassemtnt; a word made in the 
16th cent., from sous, under, and bassement, borrowed from Ital. has- 
samento, of which the lit. sense is ‘ abasement ’ (Brachet, Torriano). 
Thus it belongs to the adj. base, not to the sb. See Bose (1). 

BASENET, a light helmet ; see Basnet. 

BASBAW, the same as Pasha, which see. (Pers.) Marlowe has 
basso, 1 Tamerlane, iii. 1. 1. Cf. F. bachat, 'a Basso, a chief com- 
mander under the great Turk ;* Cot. 

BASHFUL, shy. (F. and E.) In Tempest, iii. 1. 81. From 
the verb to bask (Nares, ed. 1876), to be ashamed, which is short for 
abash; with the suffix -/u/. See Abash. 

BASIL (1 ) , a kind of plant. (F. — L. - Gk. ) ‘Basil, herb, basilica ;* 
Levins, 124. 7. Spelt basill in Cotgrave. It is short for basilic, the 
last syllable being dropped.- F. basilic, ‘the herb basill;’ Cot. — L. 
basilicum, nent. of basilieus, royal. — Gk. fiaai\tic 6 s, royal; from Gk. 
PaaiKtvs, a king. ^ The G. name konigskraui, i. e. king's wort, 
reconis the same notion. 

BASIL (2), a bevelled edge ; see Beael. 

BASIL (3), the hide of a sheep tanned. (F. — Span. — Arab.) 
Ilalliwcll gives bassell letker, mentioned in the Brit. Bibliographer, by 
Sir E. Bridges (1810), ii. 399. The form is corrupt, / being put for n ; 
Johnson observes that a better spelling is basen. The Anglo-French 
form is bazene, bazeyne. Liber Custumarum, pp. 83, 84; mso bazain, 
bazein. Gloss, to Liber Albus. — OF. hasanne, given by Palsgrave as 
the equivalent of a * schepskyniie towed,* i. e. a taw^ sheep-skin ; 
bazane, Cotgrave ; mod. F. basane, f. — Span, badana, a dressed sheep- 
skin.— Arab. bitanat, the [inner] lining of a garment; Rich. Diet, 
p. 276 ; because basil-leather was used for lining leathern garments.— 
Arab, root baiana, to cover, hide (F'reytag). Cf. Arab, bafn, the belly, 
interior part, Rich. Diet. t). 277; Heb. beten (siielt with tetk), the belly. 
See Liltr6 ; also Devic, Suppleinent to Littre ; and Engelmann. 

BABILICA,apalace,a large hall. (L. — Gk.) L.basiliea(sc.domus, 
house), royal ; fern, of basilieus, royal. — Gk.PaaiXMcij (sc.(rrod),a public 
building with colonnades, a church; fern, of PcuriAixiSs, royal.— Gk. 
PaaiKtvs, a king. See below. 

BABILIBK, a kind of lizard or snake. (L. — Gk.) 'The serpent 
called a basihske;* Holland's Pliny, bk. viii. c. 21. Also in E. £. 
Psalter (ab. 1300), Ps. xc. (xci.) 1 3. — L. 6a5i7i&cv.« ; same reh — Gk. 
Paaihianos, royal ; from a white spot, resembling a crown, on the head 
(Pliny). — Gk. PaatKtvs, a king ; of doubtful origin. 

BABIN, a hollow circular vessel. (F.— LateL.) bllE.haeiH, basin; 
Seven Sages, ed. Weber, 1 . 2242 ; (used in the sense of helmet) King 
Alisaunder, 1 . 2333. — OF.fracin (F. hassin, m.) ; alluded to by Gregory 
of Tours, who cites it as a word of rustic use; ‘ paterae quas vnlgo 
bacekinon vocaiit.’ Romanic type Haecinum (whence also Ital. bacinOf 
Span, bacin) ; from Late L. bacca, a water-vessel (Isidore). Hence 
also Du. bak, a tray, trough, Dan. bakke, a tray. Der. basn-et, q.v. 

BABIB, a foundation. (L. — Gk.) In Shak. Macb. iv. 3. 32; 
Beanm. and Fletcher, Valentinian, iv. 4. See Base (a). 

BABK, to lie exposed to warmth. (Scand.) ME. baske. Pals- 
grave has — ‘ I baske, I bathe in water or any lycour.’ fi. It is 
certainly formed, like busk, from an Old Scand. source, the -sk being 
reflexive. The only question is whether it means ‘ to bake oneself* 
or ‘ to batke oneself.* All evidence shows that it is certainly the 
latter, y. Chaucer nse.s bathe hire, i.e. bathe herself, in the sense of 
bask ; Nonne Prestes Talc, 1 . 447 ; and see Gower, C. A. i. 290 (bk. 
iii. 11. 312-15); and the quotation above. 8. The derivation is then 
from an OScand. HaSask (for baSa sik), to bathe oneself, now re- 
presented by Icel. baSast, to biithe oneself, with the common change 
of hnal -sft to -si. For loss of 6, cf. or for other. See Bath, and 
Busk. 

BABKET, a vessel made of flexible materials. (F.) ME. basket; 
Chancer, C. T., 12379 (^* 445 )* Sometimes said to be Celtic ; but 
W. basged, a basket, Corn, basced, Irish baseeid, Gael, baseaid, are 
merely borrowed from English ; and the oft-quoted Celto-L. 
baseauda (Martial, Juvenal) gave rise to OF. haehoe, baekoue, a basket 
(Godefroy, Cotgrave), which greatly differs in form. 6. Certainly 
French ; the AF. form basket (with the characteristic AF. pi. basket) 
appears in A. Neckam (ab. 1 200) ; see Wright’s Voc. i. 98, o ; 111,2. 
The suffix -ei is also usually French. But no such word has been 
recorded in O. French of the continent ; unless we may consider the 
OF. baste, a basket, noted by Godefroy, to be allied to it. y. The 

£ 
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AF. word may have been wggeeled by Kbtul ; cC prov. E. inis, bast, In Howell, bk. i. letter 42 ; and in Goldsmith, Citisen of the World 
also a mat, hassock, basket made of mattins: ; ias/ii, a basket. (R.)-F. bastion^ introduced in the i6th century from Ital. bastimu 

BASNET, BASSENST, BASSINET, a kind of light helmet. (Brachet) ; which is the augmentative of Ital. baUia, a building, fort, 
(F. — Late L.) .Spelt basstnei in Halliwell, who gives several ex- rampart. ■■ Prov. tni/in, iasr/V/a, the same. » Late L. ins/ ire, to build, 
amples; baseMt in Spenser, F. Q. vi. i. 31. M& basinet f Rich. SeeBastile. 

Cuer de Lion, 403; baeyuet, id. 5266; basnet, King Alisaunder, BAT (1), a short cudgel. (E.) ME. ba/te. Prompt. Parv. p. 26; 
3234. — OF. baeinet (Burguy, Roquefort) ; spelt bassinet in Cot., who botie, Ancren Riwle, p. 366 ; Layamon, si 593. AS. batt ; in Napier's 
explains it by * a small bason; also a head-peccc.' Dimiu. of OF. dosses. Cf. Irish bata, bat, a stall. Prob. allied to Batter (1). 
bacin, a basin ; sec Basin. Der. bai-let (with dimin. suffix -/«/ s: -el-tt), a small bat for beating 

BASS (i), the lowest part in a musical composition. (F.— L.) washed clothes; Shak., As You Like It, ii. 4. 49. Also bat, verb; 
Shak. has base, generally printed bass; Tam. of .Shrew, iii. 1.46. Prompt. Parv. 

Cotgrave has : * Basse, eonrre, the base part in music.' Sherwood has: BAT (2), a winged mammal. (Scand.) Corrupted from ME. 

* The base in musick, basse, hasse-con/re.'— F. basse, fcm. of has, low; bakke. The Prompt. Parv. has 'BaAr^e, flyinge best [beast], vesper^ 

cf. Ital. basso, which has inffuenced the spelling, but not the sound, tilio* Wyclif(in some MSS.) has hacke, Levit. xi. 19. -•Dan. hakke^ 
Sec Bane (1 ). Der. bias-relief (Ital. hassorilievo). only used in the comp, aftenhakke, evening-bat. For change of k to /, 

BASS (a), TlA'R.RTi'. ; names of a fish. (E.) 'rhesc are, radically, cf. apricot for aprieock. B. There is also an older form blakke, seen in 
the same word. We make little real difference in sound between words Icel. to>r6/aia=sa Meather-ffapi)er,' a bat.«Icel. blaka, to flutter, 
like pass and parse. ‘ A barse, fishe, tincha;' Levins. 33. 13. ME. flap. The equivalence of the foims is clearly shown by MSwed. 
baee, a fish ; Prompt. Parv. j). 20 ; see Way’s note. AS. bars, lupus uatt-baeka, lit. * night-bat ; ’ as compared with Swed. dial, natt-blakka 
vel scardo ; Voc. 180. ad.^Du. baars, a perch; ii. bars, barseh, a nxA natt-batta. The form &/ait, a bat, occurs even in ME., viz. in Rob. 
perch. Orig. applied to the perch, and named from its prickles. Bmnne, Handl. Synne, 1 . 11863, but is recorded neither by Strat- 
From *hars, and grade of Tout, root *bers, whence also Bristle, mann nor in theN. E. IX Cf. also MDan. natbakka, a Iral. The 
q.v. Cf. Skt. bhrskti-, pointed. AS. word it hreremns, whence prov. Eng. reremouse, rearmouse. 

BASSOON, a decp'tniied musical instrument. (F.—L.) Notin BATCH, a quantity of bread. (E.) A fia/rk is what is baked at 
early use. In Bailey’s Diet., cd. 1735. Borrowed from F. frasson, a once; hence, generally, a quantity, a collection. ME. bacehe; 
bassoon; formed, with augmentative suffix -on, from basse, bass. * feakcAe, or bakyngc, or ftafrAr, pistura ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 2 1 . Here 
See Bass ( i ), Base ( 1 ). batehe is a later substitution for an older bacehe, due to an AS. form 

BAST, the inner bark of the lime-tree, or matting made of it. (E.) *baeee ; clearly a derivative of AS. bac-an, to bake. See BaRd. 

ME. bast; ‘ Hectilia, baste-tre* Vocab. 647. 11. AS. bast, a lime- BATE (1), to abate, diminish. (F.—L.) Shak. has bate, to bent 
tree; Vocab. 51. 2. Cf. Icel., Swed., Dan., Du., G. bast, bast, down, diminish, remit, &c.; in many passages We find too; *Baiyn, 
.Sometimr.s corrupted to bass ; see Basket. or abaten of weyte or mesure, subtraho ; * Prompt. Parv. ]). 26. ME. 

BAST ABB, a chdd of parents not married ; illegitimate, false, bate, R. Brnnnc, tr. of Langtoft, p. 338. Merely a conttaction of 
(F. — l.ateL.) ‘ Wiliam bastaril,*i.e. William the Conqueror ; Rob. abate , bor rowed from OF. abatre, to be.at down. See Abate, 
of Clone, p. 295 ( 1 . 5970). — OF. bastard, bastart, of which the ely- BATE (2), strife. (F.—L.) Sliak. has * breeds no bate;* 2 Hen. 
mology has been much disputed, The ending -ard is common in IV, ii. 4. 271 ; also bate-breeding, Ven. and Adonis, 655. * Ba/y«, 

OF. (and even in English, cf. eow-ard, drunk-ard, the E. suffix having or make debate, _/wrgor; ' Prompt. Parv. p. 26. Mli. bat, bate, Cov. 
been borrowed from French). This suffix is certainly OHG., viz. Myst. p. 12 ; Gawain and the Grenc Knight, 1 . 1461. It is agreed 
the OHCi. -hart, hard, first used as a suffix in projjer names, such that bate is a mere contraction of the common old word debate, used 
n&Regin-hart (whence E. reynard), Eber-hart (whence E. Everard). in precisely the same sense; borrowed from the OF. debat, strife; 
In French words this suffix assumed first an intensive, and secondly, a derivative of battre, to beat. See Batter (1). 
a sinister sense ; sec examples in Pref. to Brachet’s Etym. F. Diet. BATH, a place for washing in. (E.) ME. baf, Ormulum, 18044. 
sect. 196. y. It is now ascertained that OK. bastard meant *a son AS. bad (Grein). + Icel. had; OIIG. bad, pad; M.Swed. bad (Ihre) ; 
of a has/’ (nut of a bed), where ha.<(/ is the mod. F. a pack-saddle, Du., Dan. had. Teut. type *ha-ffo»i, neut. The OHG. appears to 
from l..atc L. bastum, a pack-saddle. 8ec Ducatige, who quotes: have a still older source in the OllCi. vb. *bajan, bahen, to warm 

* Sagma, sella qtiam vulgus bastum vocat, stqier quo compoimntur (G. biihen, to foment). 

sarcino:.* Brachet refers to M. G. Paris, Histoire poetique de Charle- BATHE, to use a bath. (E.) The A.S. had/an, to bathe, is a 
magne, p, 441 , for further information. The phrase fls de bast, ‘pack- derivative Irom bad, a bath ; not vice versa. Dor. bask. 
saddle child,’ was quite common; sec Bast in Godefroy. Cf. ‘thei BATHOS, lit. depth. (Gk.) Ludicrously applied to a descent 
[though] he were abast iliorc,' i.e. born on bast ; Koh. of Gluuc. fiom the elevated to the mean in poetry nr oratory. .See the allusion, 
p. 516 ( 1 . 10629). % The word was very widely spread after the in a note to Appendix I to Pope’s Dunci.’id, to A Tre.atise of the 
time of William T, on account of his exjiloits, and found its way into Bathos, or Art of Sinking in Poetry. — Gk. 0 d 0 or, depth; cf. Gk. 
nearly all the Celtic dialects, and into Icelandic. Schelcr quotes Bn9vs, deep. 

OF. eoilr-art, a bastard, lit. ‘son of a coitre or quilt,’ and G. hank-art, BATON, BATOON, a cudgel. (F. — Late L.) Spelt hattoon in 

* son of a bench; ’ sec Bantling. Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, cd. 1663, p. 149; batune in Phillips’ Diet., 

BASTE (1 ), vb., to beat, strike. (Scand.) We find ‘basting and ed. 1658 ; battoone in Daveiiaut, Long Vacation in London, 1 . 9.— F. 

bear-baiting;’ Iludibras, pt. ii. c. 1,1.36. Also ‘ he has has/ed me;' 6^/o«,acudgel.— OF.hai/on.— ljitcL.acc.ha.s/iJ««ii,from has/o,astick; 
Ben Jonson, F.vcry Man, iv. 4. — Swed. dial, hasta, to strike, to beat of unknown origin. Diez suggests a connexion with Gk. 0aOTd(«iy, 
(kietz, p. 23, col. 2) ; cf. has/a, a beating (ibid.), MDan. ha.s/ig, adj., to sufmort. Doublet, batten (2). 

Ixiating, striking ; perhaps an extension from Swed. ha.so, to strike, BATTAliION, a body of armed men. (F. — Ital.— Late L.) 
beat, flog. Cf. Dan. baske, ]irov. E. bash, to beat. Milton has it; P.L. i. 569. — F. hataillon, introduced, says Brachet, 

BASTE (2), to pour fat over meat. (F.— Late L.) It occurs in in the 16th cent, from Ital. battaglione; which was formed from Ital. 

Palsgrave, p. 442 ; in Gammer Gnrton’s Needle, i. i ; and in Shak., battaglia, a Irnttlc, by adding the augment, suffix -one. See Battle. 
Com. Errors, ii. 2. 39. ‘To baste, linire;* Levins, 36. 22. It BATTEN (1), to grow fat ; to fatten. (Scand.) .Shak. has Aa/Zm, 
appears to he only a particular use of OF. bastir, to build ; for in Du to feed gluttonously (intransitive), Hamlet, iii. 4. 67 ; but Milton has 
Wez, Supp. to Palsgrave, p. 938, we find these entries: ‘To buylde, 'battening our flocks,’ l.ycidas, I. 29. Strictly, it is intransitive.— 
haatir {sic ; for hastir) ; ‘ To cast butter upon rost, bastir* See Icel. baina, to grow better, recover ; as distinguished from bata, 
BaaUle. I trans., to improve, make better. +Goth. gabatnan, to profit, avail, 

BASTE (3), to sew slightly. (F.-OIIG.) ME. hasten, hastyn; M-ark, vii. 11, intrans.; as distinguished from botjan, trans., to avail, 
Prompt. Paiv.p. 26; Rom. of the Rose, 1 . 104. — OF. Aas/ir, F,6«/ir, Mark, viii. 36. Both Icel. baina and Goth, gabatnan are formed 
to baste, which is distinct (according to Littre and Hatzfeld) from from the I'cut. base BAT, good, preserved in the £. better and best, 
balir, to build.— MHG. bestan ^for Hastjan), to bind. — OHG. bast. See B etter . % Cf. also Du. baten, to yield profit ; baat, profft. 
the inner bark of the lime-tree. .So also Dan. baste, to tie, to bind BATTEN (2), a wooden rod. (F.— LateL.) ‘ Ba//«n, a scantling 
with bast, l^inion ; from I )an. Aas/, bast. See Bast. of wood, 2, 3, or 4 in. [or 7] broad, seldom above i tliick, and the 

BABTIIiE, a fortress. (F.- Prov. — Lately.) Chiefly used of the lengih unlimited Moxon ; in Todd's Johnson. Hence, to 6a/Zm 
bastile in Paris. - OK. bastille, a building. -Prov. bastida, the same, down, to fasten down with battens. A mere variant of button or baton. 
with change of suffix (Hatzfeld). — Late 11.11. bastire, to build ; whence See Baton. 

OF. bastir, to build. Usually referred to the same root as Baton, q.v. BATTER (1 ), to beat. (F. - L.) ME. bateren, batren, P. Plow- 
BASTINABO, a sound licating; to beat. (Span. —Late L.) man, B. iii. 198; formed with frequentative suffix -er from a base 
Shak. has bastinado as a sb. ; K. John, ii. 463. -Span, bastonada, a />a/-.-F. battre, to beat.-L. battere, a popular form of battuere, to 
beating with a stick. - Span, baston, a stick, staff, baton. See Baton, beat. See Battle. Der. batter (2), battery, battering-ram. 
BASTOON, part of a fortification. (F.- Ital. -Prov. -Late L.) BATTER (2), a compound of eggs, flour, and milk. (F.-L.) 
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ME> bttiomtt Prompt. Farv., p. 27 ; &a/ur«, Catholicon.«iOF. bature, 
a beating. —OF. hattre, to beat. See above. So called from being 
beaten up together ; Wedgwood. So, too, Span, batido^ batter, is the 
pp. of hatir, to beat. 

BATTEB'Y’, a beating; a place for cannon; a number of 
cannon in position. (F.— I*) See Twelfth Night, iv. i. 36; lien. V, 
iii. 3. 7. Cotgrave has : ‘ Baterie (also Batterie), a beating ; a battery ; 
a platform for battery.' — F. hattre^ to beat. See Batter (i). ^ The 
AF. baterie (legal term) occurs in the Stat. of the Realm, i. 48 (on. 
1278). 

BATTUB, a combat. (F. — L.) ME. hataille, haiaile. Chancer, 
Leg. of Good Worn. 1631 ; King Horn, 574. — OF. meaning 

both (i) a fight, (a) a battalion. — Folic-L. batialia, nent. pi. (turned i 
into a fern, sing.), fights ; Late L. battualia^ neut. pl.'of adj. battualis, 
fighting. — L. battuere^ to beat. Der. battal-ion^ q. v. I 

BATTIi£DOOR» a bat with a thin handle. (South F.~ 
L.) *BalyJdoure, a wasshynge betylle,’ i. e. a bat for beating 
clothes whilst being washed. Prompt. Parv. p. 27. a. A corrupted 
form ; borrowed from the Provcn9al ^South French) baiedor, meaning 
exactly a washing-beetle, a bat for clothes ; cf. Span, balidor^ the 
same. [The English held Bordeaux till 1 45 1 .] Once imported into 
English, the first two syllables were easily corrupted into bat le, a 
dimin. of ba^, leaving -door meaningless. Cf. erayfiah. Note prov. 
FI batding-stonef a stone on which wet linen was beaten to cleanse it ; 
baltling-stiek or ballet, a liattledoor for washing. p. F'ormed from 
Prov. batre, .Span, ba/ir, to beat ; the suffix -dor in Span, and Prov. 
answers to the L. acc. suffix -loretn, as in ama-torem, ucc. of amd-tmr, 
a lover. See Batter (1 ). 

BATTLEMENT, a parapet for fortification. (F.) ME. batel- 
ment, Allit. Poems, cd. Morris, B. 14.^9. ‘ Batylment of a wallc,/ro- 
pugnaeulum ; ' Promp. Parv. p. 27. As if from an t)F*. *baraillemeHt, 
formed from the verb bataillier, bateillier, to fortify, to furnish with 
battlements, called in OF', hatailles, a peculiar use of the pi. of hataille, i 
a battle (Godefroy) ; see Battle. Thus * mur hataille,’ an embattled 
wall, occurs in the Rom. de la Rose, 1 . ; cf. Chaucer’s translation, 

1 . 1 39. But probably confused with a later OF. hntillement ( Gotlefroy), 
a redoubt, formed from OF. bautllerf to fortify. Sec Battle and 
Bastile ; and see Embattle. 

BAUBLE (Oft fool’s mace. ( F.) This seems to be the same as 
bauble, a plaything. Palsgrave has: ^ Bable fox a foole, fnnro/Ze.' 

* As he that with his babil pleide ; ’ Gower, C. A. iii. 224; bk. viL 
3953... OF. hauhel, babel, a child's plaything (Godefroy); perha])S 
connected with Mltal. bahbola, a toy i.Florio), and with L. habultts, a 
foul. Cf. FI Babble, p. I'rob. a distinct word from ME. babulle, 
hable, * Librilla, pegma,’ in Prompt. Parv. p. 20. As to this bable, 
see Way’s note in Pionipl. Parv., showing that librilla means a slick 
with a thong, for weighing meat, or for use as a sling; and pegma 
means a slick with a weight suspended from it, for inilicting blows 
with. Perhaps so called from the wagging or swinging motion with 
which it was employed ; from thcvcrb‘/<(i6/y«,or/«i6«/y«, orwaveryn, 
lihrillo;' Prompt. Parv. p. 20. We also find, at llie same reference, 

* bahelynge, or Avaueryngc, vaetllacio, libnllacio* Were this verb still 
in use, we might equate it to prov. F« hobble, to bob up and down, 
formed, as many frequentatives arc, by adding the suffix -le. It is 
prob. imitative. See Bob. 

BAUBLE (2), a idaything. (F’.) Shak. has bauble in the sense 
of a trifle, a useless ])Iaything, Tam. Shrew, iv. 3. 82. — OF'’, baubel, 
a plaything ((iodefroy) ; also sfielt babel. See Bauble (i ) above. 

SAVIN, a faggot. (F'.) Prov. E. fravin, a faggot, brushwood; 
hence, as adj., soon kindled and burnt out, 1 Hen. IV, in. 2.61. 

* Rauen, great fagoltes;’ Palsgrave (1530). — OF. baffe, a faggot, 
bundle ((iodefroy, Roquefort). Remoter origin unknown. 

BAWD, a lewd person. iF. — G.) MF.. baude, Chaucer, C. T. 
6936 ( I> 1 354) ; P. IMowman, B. iii. 1 28. But it is a contracted form ; 
the full form being bawdstrot, P. Plowm. A. iii. 42 (another MS. has 
bawde).^OV. *baldeitrot, ^baudesirot, found only in the later form 
baudetrot, as a gloss to L. pronuha, a bride-woman. — OHG. bald, 
bold, gay, lively (cognate with E. bold)-, and MIIG. sirotzen, to 
strut about, to lie puffed up (cognate with F.. i>trut). See Bold. 
Der. hawd-y, bawd-i-ness ; baud-r-y [distinct from OF . bauderie, balde- 
rie, vivacity 1 ; see below. 

BAWDY, lewd. fF. — G.) Merely formed as an adj. from 
baiud; see above. ^ But the ME. baudy, diity, used of clothes, in 
Chaucer and P. Plowman, is a different word, and may be of Celtic 
origin. Cf. W. bawaidd, dirty; baw, dirt. ’The two words, having 
somethin of the same meaning, were easily assimilated in form. 

BAWL, to shout. (Scand.) Sir T. More has *yalping [yelping] 
and hailing;* Works, p. 1254 c. Cf. ‘Baffynge or bawlynge of 
howndys ;* Prompt. Parv. p. 20. ■•Swed. (6/a, tolow; MDan. (o/e, 
to low; mod. Icel. haula^ to low; Icel. (au/, a cow. Of imitative 
origio.<f Low G. (6/m, to bawl (Berghaus). 


f BAY (1), a reddish brown. (F'.-L.) ME. (ay ; ‘a stede (ay,* 

I a bay horse; Chaucer, C. T. 2139 (A 2i37). — OF. (ai. — L. hadius, 
bay-coloured, in Varro. Cf. (iael. and Irish buidhit OIrish buide, 
yellow, Der. bay-ard (a bay-horse) ; baize, q.v. 

BAY (2), a kind oflaurd-trce; prop, a berry-tree. (F. — L.) *The 
roiall lawrel is a very tal and big tree, with leanes also as large in 
proportion, and the bales or berries (hacca) that it beareth are nothing 
[not at all] sharp, biting, and vnplc.osant in last ; * Holland’s Pliny, 
b. X V. c. 30. ‘ Bay, frute, bacca ; ' I'rompt. Parv. — F'. baie, a berry. — 
L. baea (less correctly bacca), a berry. ^ Cf. AF\ ‘ bayes de lorer»^ 
bacce lauri ; ' Alphita. 

bay (3), an inlet of the sea. (F'.— L.) Bay occurs in Surrey, tr. 
of the Alneid, bk. ii. 31 ; Mli. baye, Trevisa, tr. of lligden, i. 57.— 
F'. baie, an inlet. — I., baia, in Isidore of Seville; see Bracket and 
Ducange. Der. bay-salt. 

BAY (4), an opening in a wall, esp. the space Mween two 
columns ; a division in a barn. (F*.— I..) In Meas. for Meas. ii. I. 
233. * Heye houses withinne the halle. ... So brod bildc in a (oy ; * 
Allit. Poems, B. 1392. — F*. baie {iorbaee) ; AF. baee, a gap in a wall, 
P. de Thann, Livre des Creatures, 38 ; pp. fem. of (.)F. baer, MF. 
hayer, to gape. Cf. Ital. badare, ‘ to delay, to gape idly,’ Florio.— 
Late L. badare, to gajie. Sometimes confused with Bay (3). 

BAY (3), to bark as a dog. (F'.— L.) ‘ The dogge wolde bay ; ’ 
Berners’ Froissart, vol. ii. c. 171. * Braches (ayc</,' hounds bayed ; 
Gawain and Grene Knight, 1142. [Also common in the derived 
form; ME. ahayen, K. Alisaundcr, 3882; from OF. abaier, MF'. 
^abbayer, to bark or bay at ; ’ Cot. ; F'. aftoyer.]— OF', a (L. ad), and 
baier, to yelp (Gixlelroy) ; cf. Mltal. baiare, ‘to barkc,’ F'lorio; 
answering to a Late 1 .. type Hadiiire, (Hatzfcld), prob. from badare, 
to gape. See Bay (4). 

bay (6), in phr. at day. (F. — L.) ‘ He folowed the chaceofan 
herl, and . . . broughle hym to a bay;* Fabyan, Cliron. c. 127. Here 
‘ to a bay ’ is really a corruption of ‘ to abay ; * cf. * Wher by hym 
myghte, so hound a/mye, . . . bygile ’ —where they might, like a hound 
at bay, beguile him ; King Alisaundcr, cd. \\ eber, 3882 ; sec also 
abay in N. FI. l>. ; and see further below. — OF. abai, pi. abais ; F'. abois, 
ahbois. C'otgravc says — ‘a stag is said remire les abbois when, weary 
of running, he turns upon the hounds, and holds them at, or puts them 
to, a bay? The same is also expressed by the phrase i'tre aux abois ; 
see aboi in Bracket. I'he original sense of OF', abai is the bark of a 
dog. Cotgrave has *Abbay, the barking or baying of dogs ; ’ * Abbois, 
barkings, hayings ; ’ for the OF*, abai, abaier, see aboi, aboyer in Littre. 
See Bay (5), to bark. 

BAYADERE, a Hindoo dancing-girl. (F.- Port. -Late L.) 
S\yc\tballiadera (1598); bayadere (182O;, — F'. (oyn-fire.—Port. baila- 
deira, a dancing girl.— Port, bailar, to dance. See Ball (2). 

BAYARD, a horse ; orig. a bay horse. (F*. — 1 ..) Sec Bay (i). 

BAYONET, a dagger at the end of a guii. (F'.) Used by Burke ; 
Select W'orks, ed. Fi. J. Payne, i. 111, 1 . 15. Introduced in the 17th 
century, from F'. batonne;te, formerly bayonette, which at first meant 
a short flat dagger, .So called from Bayonne, in F' ranee, where such 
daggers were first made; see bayonette in Cotgrave, and see Ilatz- 
feld. The bayonet was used at Killiecrankie in 1689, and at Mar- 
saglia by the French, in 1693. See Haydn, Diet, of Dates. 

BAY-WINDOW, a window within a recess. (Hybrid ; F'. and 
Scand.) ‘Within a bay-window;* Court of I.ove, 1038; ‘W’ith 
bay-wimlowes;* Assembly of Ladies, 163. From Bay (4) and 
Window. The modern bowwindaw, i.e. window with a curved 
or liowed outline, is an independent word. 

BAZAAR, n market. (Pers.) Spelt biizzar by Sir T. Herbert, in 
his Travels, where lie speaks of ‘ the great huzzar or market ; ’ ed. 
1 663, ]>. 4 1 . — PcTs. bazar, a market. See Palmer's I’ers. Diet. col. 
63 ; Horn, § ifi'i. 

BDELLIUM, a precious substance. (L. - Gk. — Skt. ?) In Gen. 
ii. 12, it is joined with ‘gold’ and ‘onyx-stone;’ in Numb. xi. 7, 
manna is likened to it in colour. In Holland’s Pliny, xii. 9, it is the 
gum of a tree, or the palm-tree that yields it, Borassus fiabelliformis 
(Lewis) ; and Pliny also calls it maldacon.^'C. bdellium. ^Gk, BbiK- 
Aiov ; also /SScAAo. Other forms are jSSoXxov, fta8t\xoy (whence L. 
maldacon) ; which Lassen derives from a supposed Skt. *madulaka, 

I from Skt. mada-s, m., musk. I'he Gk. B8o\xdy corresponds to the 
I Heh. hedblakh, which see in Gesenius, Heb. Lex. 8th ed., p. 93. 

I BB-, prejix. (E.) AS. be-, prefix ; in very common use. It some- 
times Implies ‘to make,* as in be-/oul, to make fouU ‘It some- 
times serves to locale tlie net, and sometimes intensifies ; * Affixes of 
English Words, by S. S. Ilaldenian, p. 49. Behead inenns to deprive 
of the head ; beset, to set upon, attack ; besiege, to sit by or aiound, 
to invest with an army ; bemire, to cover with mire. Cf. becalm, be- 
dim, bedeck, hedrop ; also become, befall, i. e. to come upon, to fall 
upon. Also used as a prefix of prepositions ; as in bejore, between. 
^/dlr—by the side of. Below^hy low, on the lower side of; soalso 
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htntath, on the nether side of. The AS. or &/• (ME. 6 t-) is a 
weak or unstressed form of the prep. 6i, £. 6y. See By. 

BE, to exist. (E.) ME. ieea, Prompt. Parv. 30. AS. boon, to be 
(/as»im).*f Du. bfn, I am ; G. 1 am; Irish bu, was: Russian 
bui/e, to be; bu-e/u, I shall be; I... /ore, pt. t. /mi; Gk. ^liety, aor. 
ifw ; Skt. Mu, to be. • to exist. .See also Are, Was. 

BEACH, a shore ; csp. of the sea. (£.) Grig, a ridge of shingle, 
or shingle. Not found in early authors. * The pibbics on the hungry 
bead ; ’ t-or. v. 3. 58. ‘ A barre of beacA or peel»le-stones ; ’ Ilack- 

luyt, Voy-iges, i. 355. Etym. doubtful, but perhaps the same as prov. 
E. bacAe, a liver, also a sandbank or ridge by a river (E.1). D.); 
ME. bade. From A.S. bace, dat. of bac, a valley ; cf. ‘ of l>am diopan 
btece;’ Eirch, Cart. Sax. iii. 344, 646 ; to Jiam bace, id. iii. 52 ; to 
gjsles bace, id. ii. 167. Der. beacA, verb ; bead-y, a Hen. IV, iii. i. 50. 
BEACON, a sign, signal. (E.) ME. behene, P. Plowman, H. xvii. 
arta. AS. beaeen, a sign, signal, standard (Greiii); also spelt becn.^ 
GSax. boban ; MHG. boucAen : OHG. pouAAan, a sign. Teut. type 
Hauknom, neut. See Book, Beokon. 

BEAD, a perforated ball, used fur counting prayers. (£.) The 
old sense is * a prayer ; ’ and the bead was so called because used for 
counting prayers; and not vice versa. ME. bede, a bead ; Chaucer. 
Prol. 159. ‘Thannc he hauede his bede seyd 'tv when he had said his 
prayer \ Havelok, 1385. AS. bed-, in comp., a prayer; gen. used in 
the form gebed (cf. (i. gebet), (irein, i. 376.+ Du. bede, an entreaty, 
request ; gebed, a prayer ; G. hiiie, a request ; gebet, a prayer, request. 
These are derived words from the verb ; viz. AS. biddan, Ti\x. bidden, 
OHG. pittan (G. bitten), to pray. Cf. (juth. bida, a prayer ; bidjan, 
to pray. See Bid (i). Der. bead-roll, spelt beadroule in Tyndai's 
Works, p. 102, col. 2, cd. 1572 ; beads-man. Two Gent, of Verona, 
i. I. iK. 

BEADliE, properly, one who proclaims. (F. Tent.) ME. bedel, 
P. Plowman, ii. ii. 109; bedele. Cursor Mundi, 11006. — OF. bedel, a 
herald ; F. bedeau, ‘ a beadle,' Col. — MUG. butel, OHG. htitil, a pro- 
claimer ; but Latinised as bidellus (E. bedell), as if from OHG. hitel, 
one who asks. —OHG. 6 m/-, weak grade of biotan, to moclaim, 
cognate with AS. beodan, whence AS. bydel, a herald; see Bid (2). 
BEAGLE, a small dog, for hunting hares. (F.— L.7) ME. fre- 
gele\ Hall’s Chron. Hen. VI, an. 28. $ 3; begle. Squire of Low 
Degree, 771. Of uncertain origin. The index to Cotgrave has 
* Beagle, jietite chienne.’ Cf. * Begle, canicula;’ Levins, 53, 43. It 
would seem to be an AF. fern. sb. Dr. Murray compares it with OF. 
beegueulle, a noisy importunate person, lit. 'open mouth;’ Late L. 
badiita gula ; sec Say (4). 

BEAK, a bill, point. (I"'. — C.) ME. beke, Chaucer, Leg. of Good 
Worn., 148; bee, licstiary, 58 (ab. 1220). — F. 6«c. — Low L 6rccHs, 
quoted by Suetonius as of Gaulish origin (Brachet) ; and Thurneysen 
suggests a connexion with Irish bacc, W. bach, a crook, a hook. 
BjIAKER, a sort of cup. (Scand.— L.- Gk.) ME. byker, biker; 
Prompt. I’arv. p. 35. Way notes that the word occurs as early as 
A.1). 134K. — Icel. Wifrorr, a cup.+Du. fteier; G.becher; Jtn\. bicchiere. 
P. It appears in Late L. as biedrium, a wine-cup ; a word formed from 
Gk. fiiKot, an earthen wine-vessel, whence also the dimin. forms fiiniav, 
fimbiov. y. The Gk. fiinos is of Eastern origin (Liddell). Double^ 
pitcher. 

BEAM (1), a piece of timber. (E.) ME. beem, bem, beam; Ch. 
C. T., B 436a (1. 15178) ; l.Ayamon, 2848. AS. beam, a tree ; Grein, 
p. 105. 4‘OIIG. bourn, G. baum, a tree; Du. boom, Cf. also 1(%1. 
babmr, a tree ; Goth, bagms, a tree. 

BEAM (2), a ray of light. (£.) A particular use of the word 
above. The * pillar of fire ’ mentioned in Exodus is called in AS. 
poetry bymende beam, the burning beam ; Grein, p. 105. Der. beam-y, 
beam-less. 

BEAN, a kind of ]»lant. (E.) ME. bene, Chaucer, C. T. 3770 
(A 3772)* A.S. bean (Lye, Bos worth ).+ Du. boon ; Icel. baun ; OHG. 
pSna ; (i. bohne. Teut. tyjie *baund, fern. 

]^AR (1), to carry. (E.) ME. heren, here, P. Plowman, B. ii. 80. 
AS. beran (Grein). + Goth, bairan; OHG. beran; cognate with L. 
ferre ; Gk. piptiv ; Skt. bhr, to bear ; Olrish ber-im, I bear ; Rum. 
brate, to take, carry ; Pers. burdan, to bear. — .^BHER, to carry. 
Der. bear-able, hear-er, bear-ing; barrow (2), bier, birth, bore (3), 
burden (i) ; and cf. berth. 

BEAB (2), an animal. (E.) ME. here, Chaucer, C. T., A 1640. 
AS. bera, ursus (Grein). Du. beer; Icel. bera, bjbrn; OliCL pero, 
hero, G. bur. Teut. type Heron-, masc. Further allied to Russ, ber- 
in ber-loga, a bear’s lair or den ; Skt. bhallas (for Hhar-las), a bear. 
Named from its colour. Cf. Lilh. Idlras, brown (Kluge). 

BEARD, hair on the chin. (E.) ME. berde, herd ; Chancer, ProL 
33a. AS. beard, Gkxti, i. 102. Du. board; G. bart. Teut. type 
*hardoz, m. Allied to Russ, boroda ; Lith. barzda ; L. barba, the 
beard ; from Idg. type Hhardha, fern. Brugm. i. § 97 a. Der. beard- 
ad, btard-Uu, 


BEAST, an animal. (F. -L.) ME. beete, Chaucer, C. T. 1978 (A 
1976); heaste. Old Eng. Homilies, i. 277. -OF. besie (F. 
bestia, an animal. Der. beast-like, beast-ly, ME. be^tli, Wyclif, i Cor. 
XV. 44, to tr. L. aninwde ; beast-li-ness, best-i-al (L. bestialis), best-i-al- 
i-ty, Msi-i-al-ise. 

BEAT, to strike. (£.) ME. beten, bete, P. Plowman, B. xiv. 19. 
AS. beatan, to lieat; Grein, i. io6.4*lcek bauta, to beat; OHG.pdzon, 
MH(i. bozen, to beat. Tent, type Hanlon-. Der. beat, sb., beat-er, 
beetle (2). The resemblance to F. battre, L. baiuere, is accidental. 

beatify, to make blessed. (F. — L.) Bp. Taylor has ‘ beatified 
spirits;' vol. i. ser. 8. — MF. bealtfier, ‘to beatihe; to make blessed, 
sacred, or happy;' Cot.— L. beatificare, to make happy. — L. beati-, 
for bedtus, happy; and facere, to make, the stem/ac- bccoming/c- in 
comjmsition. Bedtus is a pp. of bedre, to make happy, to bless. Der. 
beatific, Milton, P. L. i. 684, beatific-al, beatific-al-ly, beatifie-at-ion, 
BEATITUDE, happiness. (F.-L.) Used by Ben jemson, 
Enpheme, ix. 137 ; Milton, P. L. iii. 6a. — MF. beatitude, ‘beatitude, 
happiness;' Cot. — L. bedtitudinem, acc. from nom. bedtitudo, happi- 
ness. — L. bedtus, happy. — L. bedre, to bless. See Beatify. 

BEAU, a hne, dressy man. (F. - L.) Sir Clondesley Shovel is re- 
presented on his tomb ‘ by the figure of a beau ; ' Spectator, no. 26 ; cf. 
ME. beau, adj., as in beau sir, Ch., H. Fame, 643. — F. beau, comely 
(Cotgrave) ; OF. bel.>mh. bellum, acc. oI bel/us, fine, fair; supposed to 
be a contracted form of Henlus, dimin. of *benus, related by gradation 
to bonus, good; cf.*L. bene, well. See Bounty. Der. From the F. 
fern, form b elle ( I., bella) we have E. belle. 

BEAUTY, fairness. (F.— L.) ME. beaute, Chaucer, C. T. 2387 
(A 2385).— OF. biaute, 6r//«/. — Late L. acc. bellitdtem; from nom. 
bellitas, fairness. — L. belli-, for bellus, fair, with suffix -tat-, signifyii^ 
state or condition. See Beau. Der. heaute-ous {bewieous in Sir T. 
More, Works, ]>. 2 g), beaut e-ous-ly, beaute-ous-ness, beauti-ful, Shak. 
Sonnet 106, beauti-Jul-ly, beauti-/y. 

BEAVER ( I ). an animal. (E.) ME. bever, in comp, bever-kat, 
Chaucer, Prol. 272. A.S. be/er, gloss to fiber ; ALIfric's Gloss. (Nomina 
Ferarum).^* Du. fviirr ; Teel, tyorr; Dan. bower; Swed. bafver; G. 
biber; Russian 6o6r' ; Lith. behrus; I., fiber. Cf. Ski. babkru-s, (1) 
brown, (2) a large ichneumon. Teut. type *bebruz, m.; Idg. type 
Hkebkrus, reduplicated derivative of Hhru-s, brown, tawny. Bmgm. 
i. § 566. See Brown. 

BeAVER (2), the lower (movable) part of a helmet. (F») Shak. 
has beaver,^ Hamlet, i. 2. 230. Spelt baviere before 1490 (N. £. D.). 
— F. baviere, meaning ‘the bever of an helmet;’ and, primarily, a 
child’s * bib, mocket, or mocketer, to put before the bosome of a slaver- 
ing child ;' Cot. Thus, the lower part of the helmet was named from 
a fancied resemblance t o a child’s bib. — F. haver, to foam, froth, slaver ; 
Cot. — F. have, foam, froth, slaver, drivell ; Cot. Perhaps imitative ; 
from the movement of the lips ; cf. Brel, babouz, slaver. ^ The 
derivation from Ital. bevere, to drink, is quite unfounded. The spelling 
beaver is du e to confusion with ‘ beaver hat.’ 

BEAVER (3), BEVER, a potation, short intermediate repast. 
(F. — L.) 'Arete. What,atyour6rMr, gallants?’ Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s 
Revels, Act iv. ME. beuer ( - bever), ‘drinkinge tyme, Biberrium ; ’ 
Prompt. Parv. — AF. beivre, a drink, Gaimar’s Chron. 1. 5868; pi. 
beveres, id. 1. 5994. Merely the substantival use of OF. bevre, to 
drink.— L. bibere, to drink. .See Beverage. For similar examples 
of infin. moods as sbs., cf. leisure, pleasure, attainder, remainder. 
^ Quite distinct from beaver (2). It is still in use; Clare speaks of 
‘ the bevering hour,’ in his Harvest Morning, st. 7. 

BECALM, to make calm. (Hybrid ; E. and F.) Becalmed is in 
Hackluyl’s Voyages, vol. ii. pt. 2. p. 168 ; and in Mirror for Magis- 
trates, p. 196 (R.) Formed by prefixing £. be- to calm, a word of 
F. origin. See Be- and Calm. 

BECAUSE, for the reason that. (Hybrid; E. and F.) Formerly 
written bi cause, 1*. Plowman, B. iii. 99 ; also be cause and by cause. 
Be, bi, and by are all early forms of the prep. by. Cause is of F. origin. 
See By and Cause. 

BECHANCE, to befall, happen. (Hybrid; E.andF.) In Shak. 
Merch. i. 1. 38. From be-, prefix, q. v., and chance, q. v. 

BECK (1), a nod or sign; pd, as a vb. to make a sign. (E.) The 
ME. bek, sb., is not common in early writers ; beck occurs in Surrey's 
tr. of Virgil, iEneid, iv. 346; and bek in Wyclif, Job, xxvi. 11 (ist 
version). It is clearly formed from the verb, which is older, and occurs 
in Chaucer, C. T. 12330 (C 396). The verb, again, is not an original 
word, but was suggested by the bek- of ME. beknen, to beckon ; cf. 

‘ beknynge, or % bek;* Prompt. Parv. See Beokon. 

BECK (2), a stream. (Sicand.) ME. bek. Prompt. Parv. p. 29; 
I..egcnds of Holy Rood, p. 82, 1. 743. [Not E., but Scandinavian.] — 
Icel. bekkr, a stream, brook ; Swed. bdek, a brook ; Dan. b^, Teut. 
t;^ *bakkiz, m. ; allied to Teut. type Hakiz, whence Du. beek, G. bach. 
BECKON, to make a sign. (£.) M£.6MRM,Ormulnm, 223. AS. 
bienian, beacnitut (also biecnan), to signify by a sign.— AS. beacen, a 
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sign, with the addition of the suffix •ia/f,used to form verbs from sbs. 
See Beacon and Beck. 

BBCOME, to attain to a state; to suit. (E.) ME. bteumen, 
bicumm; as, ‘and bieomen hise men* > and became his servants, Have- 
lok, 1. 3257 ; * it bieunuih him swithe wel it becomes (suits) him 
very well, O. Eng. Bestiary, ed. Morris, 1. 738. See the large collection 
of examples in Matxner, p. 234, s. v. bieumen. AS. hecuman^ to arrive, 
happen, turn out, befal (whence the sense of ' suit * was later developed), 
Grein, i. 81 ; bicuman, i. 113. 4* Ooth. bikwiman, to come upon one, 
to befal ; i Thes. v. 3 ; OHG. piquhnant MHG. beiomen, to happen, 
befal, reach, &c.; whence mod. G. bequem^ At, apt, suitable, con- 
venient. p. A compound of preAx be~p and AS. euman, to come. 
See Come. Der. becom-ing, becom-ing~ly. 

BED, a couch to sleep on. (£.) ME. 6e</. Chaucer, Frol. 295 (A 
293). AS. 6 m/, htdd.^ Du. bed\ Goth, badi, a bed ; OHG. G. 
6e/f, a bed. Tent, type Hadjontt n. Der. bed, verb ; bedddng, Ch., 
C. T., A 1616; bed-ridden, q.v. ; bedstead, q. v.; bed-chamber 
Cymb. i. 6. 196), hed-cloikes (All’s Well, iv. 3. 287), hed-fAlaw (Temp, 
ii. 3. 42), bed-hangings (2 Hen. IV, ii. 1. 158), bed-presser (l Hen. IV, 

ii. 4. 26B),hed-right (Temp. iv. 96), bed-room (Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 2.51), 
bed-time (Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 34^ bed-work (Troil. i. 3. 205). 

BEDABBLtB^ BEDAUB, BEDAZZIiE. From the E. preAz 
be-, and dabhle, daub, dazzle, q. v. Shak. has bedabbled, Mids. Nt. Dr. 

iii. 2. 443 ; bedaubed, Rom. iii. 2. 55 ; bedazzled, Tam. Shrew, iv. 5. 46. 
BEDELL : see remarks upon Beadle (above). 

BEDEW, to cover with dew. (K.) Spenser has hedeawd, F. Q. 
i. 1 2. 16. It occurs in the Aycnbite of Inwyt : ^bedeaweth the herte ;* 
p. 1 16. From be-, prefix, q.v.; and dew, q.v. 

BEDIQHT, to array. (F..'» ‘That derely were bydy^ih;* Sir 
Degrevant, 648. From be-, preAx, q.v.; and digkt, q.v. 

BEDIM, to make dim. (E.) In Shak. Temp. v. i. 41. From be-, \ 
prefix, q. v. ; and d/m, q.v. 

BEDIZEN, to deck out. (E.) Not in early use. The quotations 
in Richardson and N. E. D. show that the earlier word was the simple 
form dizen, from which bedizen was formed by help of the common 
preAx be-, like bedeck from deck. Sec Dizen. 

BEDIiAM, a hospital for lunatics. ( Place-name ; Heb. ) A comip- 
tion of Bethlehem. * Bethlehem hospital, so called from having been 
originally [in 1247] the hospital of St. Mary of Bethlehem, [a hospital 
for lunatics in 1402, and) a royal foundation for the reception of 
lunatics, incorporated by Henry VIIT in 1547 Haydn, Diet, of Dates. 
ME. bedlem, as in the phrase * in bedlem and in bahiloyne* in Beth- 
lehem and Babylon; P. Plowman, B. v. 534; according to three MSS., 
where other MS.S. read bethleem. CT. Cursor Mundi, 11561. The 
literal sense is * house of bread.* Der. bedlam-ite. 

BEDOUIN, a wandering Arab. (F. — Arab.) Modern ; yet we 
And a ME. bedoyne, Mandcville, ch. 5, p. 35. Borrowed from F. 
bedouin, properly a pi. form, answering to Arab, badawin, )>1. of 
hadawiy, wild, rude, wandering, as the Arabs in the desert. — Arab. 
hadw, a desert; also, departing for the desert, leading a wandering 
life. » Arab, root badawa, he went into the desert; see Rich. Diet, 
pp. 251, 252: and Devic. 

BEDBIDDEN, conAned to one's bed. (E.) ME. bedreden, used 
in the plural ; P. Plowman, A. viii. 85 ; bedrede, sing. Chaucer, C. T. 
7351 (D 1769). AS. bedrida, bedreda, glossed by paraliticusl Voc. 
162. 7. 541. 39, and see vElfric’s Horn. i. 472.— AS. bed, a bed, and 
rida, a knight, a rider ; thus the sense is a bed-rider, a term for a 
disabled man. The A.S. rid-a, a rider, is from rtd-, weak grade of 
ridan, to ride. The ME. form was shortened io bedred, bedrid \ after 
which -den was added, under the impression that the form ought to 
represent a pp. We And the sing, bedreden as early as in Hampole, 
Prick of Consc. 808. p. There is a term of similar import, spelt 
bedderedig in the Bremen W'urterbuch, i. 65 ; from Low-G. bedde, a 
bed, and redig, riding. We And also ME. bedlawer for ‘ one who lies 
in bed,’ which is said, in the Prompt. Parv. p. 28, to be a synonym 
for bedridden. See Prompt. Parv. p. 28, note 4. 

BEDSTEAD, the frame of a bed. (K.) ME. bedstede. Prompt. 
Parv. p. 38. — AS. bed, a bed ; and stede, a place, stead, station. So 
called from its firmness and stability; cf. ME. siede-fast, i.e. stead- 
fast. See Bed and Stead. 

BEE, an insect. (E.) ME. bn, pi. bees and been, both of which 
occur in Chaucer, C. T. 10518, 10296 (F 304, E 2422). AS. bio, bi, 
Grein, p. 109 ; early form, 6io.4*Dn. bij ; OHG. pia. Cf. G. biene, 
Iri sh be ach, a bee. 

BEECH* a kind of tree. (E.) ME. beech, Chaucer, C. T. 3935 
(A. 2923). AS. bice, gloss to fagm, Voc. 268. 36. Earlier boeee ; 
Sweet, O.E. Texts. Cf. AS. bee-triow, beech- tree; Napier’s Glosses, 
23. 30 ; also the adj. beeen, E. beechen, as in ‘ Faginus, becen,* Voc. 
137. 23. The AS. beee, weak fern., represents a Teut. type *bdk-jdn 
(with mutation of 8 to 2) ; allied to Teut. type *bdk-a, str. fern., 
whence AS. bOe, a beech-tree ; see Book. Further allied to Du. 
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biuk} G, bucht (OHG. puokka); L. /agus; Gk. pqy6s. These 
forms point to an orig. Idg. type *bhagos, meaning a tree with escu- 
lent fruit ; cf. Gk. ^yciW, to eat. Der. beeeh-en, adj. ( — AS. beeen), 
BEEF, an ox; the Aesh of an ox. (F.-L.) ME. beo/, Polit. 
Songs, p. 334, 1. 235 (temp. Edw. II) ; beef. Chancer, C. T. 7335 

*753)*-AF. be/, an ox. Year-books of Edw. I, 1393--3, p. 245 ; 
OF. b^, bue/.^h, acc. bouem, an ox ; nom. biis ; an Oscan form.4> 
Gael. b6, a cow ; AS. eu, a cow. Thus the word to/ is co-radicate 
with enw. See CoW. Der. beef-eater, q. v. 

BEEF-EATEB, a yeoman of the guard. (Hybrid ; F. and £.) 
‘Pensioners and beefeaters' [of Charles II.], Argument against a 
Standing Army, ed. 1697, p. 16 ; qu. in N. and Q. 5 S. viii. 398. 
Also in The S|>ectator, no. 625 (1714); and as early as 1610, in 
Histriomastix, iii. 1. 99. An eater of beef ; but why this designation 
was given them is not recorded. ^ In Todd’s Johnson is the follow- 
ing notable passage. ‘ From beef and eat, because the commons is 
beef when on wailing. Mr. Steevens derives it thus. Beefeater may 
come from beaufetier, one who attends nt the side-board, which was 
anciently placed in a beaufet. The business of the beefeaters was, 
and perhaps is still, to attend the king at meals. This derivation is 
corroborated by the circumstance of the beefeaters having a hasp 
suspended to their belts for the reception of keys.* This extraordinary 
guess has met with extraordinary favour, having been quoted iii 
Mrs. Markham's History of England, and thus taught to young 
children. It is also quoted in Max Miiller’s Lectures, 8th ed. ii. 582, 
but with the substitution of buffetier for beaufetier, and bufet is ex- 
plained as ‘ a table near the door of the dining-hall.* There is not 
the faintest tittle of evidence for the derivation beyond the ‘hasp 
suspended to their belts.* I do not And beaufetier or buffetier, but 1 
And in Cotgrave that buffetet/rs de vin were ‘ such carmen or boatmen 
as steal wine out of the vessels they have in charge, and afterwards 
All them up with water.* Mr. Steevens does not tell us what a 
beaufet is, nor how a sideboard was ‘ anciently placed in * it. On 
this point, sec Buffet, sb. When the F. buffetier cen be found, with 
the sense of ‘ waiter at a side- board ’ in reasonably old French, or 
when the £. beefeater can be found spelt diffierently from its present 
.spelling in a book earlier than the time of Mr. Steevens, it will be 
sufficient time to discuss the question further. Meanwhile, we may 
note that Ben Jonson uses eater in the sense of ‘ servant,' as in 
‘Where are all my eaters 1* Silent Woman, iii. 2. Also, that the 
expression ‘ powderbeef lubber* occurs in the sense of ‘ man-servant,* 
where powder-beef certainly means salt-beef ; see * Powder, to salt,* in 
Nares. A rich man is spoken of as having ‘ confidence of [in] so 
many pawdrebeefe lubbers as he fedde at home ; * Chaloncr, transla- 
tion of Prayse of Fullie, 2nd edit. 1577, cd. in 1549). See 

Notes and Queries, 5 S. viii. 57 ; 6 S. vi. 491. Cf. bread-winner, a 
sb. of similar formation ; and particularly, AS. hla/Sia, a domestic 
.servant, lit. ‘ loaf-eater ; * so that the idea is very old. Also pie-erust- 
eater, in Dekker’s Shoemaker’s Holiday, in Works (1873), i. 6a; 
beef-eating slaves, Eng. Garner, ed. Arber, i. 339 (1681); and see 
Tatler, no. 148. 

BEEB, a kind of drink. (E) ME. here. Prompt. Parv. p. 31; 
ber. King Horn, ed. Lumby, 1. in a. AS. beor, beer, Grein, i. 112. 
^Dn. bier ; Icel. bjnrr ; CL bier (OU(L btor). Origin unknown. 
BEESTINGS ; see BioBtingz. 

BEET, a plant. (L.) ME. bete, in a vol. of Vocabularies, ed. 
T. Wright, p. 190. AS. bete, gen. bitan, Icm. sb., in Cockayne’a 
Lc eclid oms ; but certainly borrowed from L, beta, used by Pliny. 
BEETLE (1), an insect. (E.) Prov. E. bittle, ME. bityl. Prompt. 
Parv. p. 37. AS. bitela, bitula ; as in ‘ Mordiculus, bitela* Voc. 12a. 
8; ‘Biattis, bitulum* Sweet, O. £. Texts.— AS. 6/7-, weak grade of 
bitan, to bite ; with suffix -el of the agent. Thus beetle means ‘ the 
biting insect ; * cf. ‘ Mordiculus, bitela,’ showing that the word was 
un derst ood in that sense. See Bite and Bitter. 

BEETLE (a), a heavy mallet. (£.) ME. betylle, Prompt. Parv. 
P- 34 ; bettles, pi. Ancren Riwle, p. 188. AS. bftel, hytl ; Judges, iv. 
2 1 ; answering to O W*essex *bietel, OMerc. *betel ; cf. Low G. 
hotel, Teut. type *bautiloz, ‘ a beater,* from *bautan- (AS. biatan), 
to beat; with regular mutation. See Beat. Der. beetle-headed, 
Tam. Shrew, iv. 1. 161, i.e. with a head like a log, like a bloeh- 
head, dull. 

BEEEl^LE (3), to jut out and hang over. (£.) ‘ The summit of 
the cliff That beetles o’er his base into the sea ;* Hamlet, i. 4. 71. 
Apparently coined by Shakespeare. By whomsoever coined, the idea 
was adopted from the ME. bitelbrowed, beetle-browed, having pro- 
minent brows, as in P. Plowman, B. v. 190; also spelt hitterbrowed, 
id., footnote. The reference seems to be to the beetle (N.E.D.). Cf. 
F. swrcils de hanneton (Hatzfeld). See Beetle (1). Der. beetl-ing* 
cf. beetle-browed, which is really the older expression. 

BEFAIiL, to happen. (£.) ME. bffallen, bifallen, in common 
use; Havelok, 2981. AS. btfeallan, Grein, i. Ss.-fO^. bifallani 
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OFries. 6i7a//a; Da. hewAlm^ to please : OHG. hifallan. From 6#-, 
prefix, and/fl//; sec Be- and Fall. ^ This is one of the original 
verbs on which so many others beginning with be- were models. 

to make a fool of. (E. and F.) ME. hefaltH^ Gower, 
C. A. iii. 236 (b. vii. 4293). — E. prefix be-, and ME. /ol, a fool ; see 
Fool. 

before, prep., in front of; adv., in front. (E.) ME. bi/ore, 
before, biforen, heforen ; in common use ; spelt hiforen, Layamon, iii. 
131. AS. be/oran, bi/oran, prep, and adv.. Groin, i. 83, 84, 115.— 
AS. be-, hi; prefix, see Be- or By ; and forau, before, prep, and adv., 
Grein, i. 315. AS. /oran is a longer form (-an Ijeing a suffix) from 
fore, prep, and adv., before, for; Grein, i. 321. .Sec Fore, For. 
Cf. O.Sax. bi/oran, before; MHG. bevor, bevore ; OHG. hi/ora, before. 
Sec Irclow. 

BEFOREHAND, previously. (R ) In early use as an adverb 
ME. biuorenkond, Ancren Kiwlo, p. 212; from ME. biuoren, before, 
and hond, hand. See Before and Hand. 

BEO, to ask for alms. (K.) Cf. ME. beggar, heggere, a lieggar. 
In the Ancren Riwle, p. 168, wo read : ‘ Hit is beggares rihte uorte 
[for /o] beren bagge on bac.’ The word is French, or rather Anglo- 
French. The AF. bigger, to beg, occurs in IVlcr Langtoft, cd. 
Wright, i. 248. It \^as evolved from the sb. beegare, found in the 
Ancren Riwle, as above ; or from the equivalent OF. begard, began, 
a name given to an onler of lay brothers in the Low Countrje.s in the 
1 3th century ; and it was soon adopted by many who were mere idle 
mendicants. I'he masc. form Begard seems to have imitated that of 
the female order of Beguines ; the suffix -nrd, -art, being masculine, 
as in dot-ard. .See the examples of Begger in the Rom. of the Rose, 
C. 7256, 72K2, and the note. See Beguine. ^ The derivative 
heguigner likewise meant to beg; Rritton, i. 22. $ 15 (vol. i. p. 93). 
Dor. (from beggar), beg, verb ; also beggar-ly,beggnr-Ii-ness,heggar-y. 
BEGET, to generate, jircKluce. (E.) ME. higiten, begeten, (i) to 
obtain, acquire ; (2) to beget. *To hifiten mine rihte * — to obtain 
njy right ; Layamon, i. 405. * Thus wes M.arlin bitten **=thns was 

Merlin begotten ; Layamon, ii. 237. A.S. hegitnn, bigiian, to acquire: 
Grein, i. 86, 11 5. — A.S. be-, bi-, prefix; and gi tan, to get. The 
.Southern form would have lieeii beyet ; see Get. So too O.Sax. bigetan, 
to seize, get ; and Goth, bigiian, to find. Der. begeti-er. 

BEGIN, to commence. (£.) ME. beginnen, biginnen, in common I 
use. AS. beginnan, Grein, i. 86 (though the form onginnan, with the 
s.ame signification, is far more common). From the prefix be-, and 
AS. ginnan, to begin. Cf. Du. and G. beginnen, to begin. See 
Gin (1). Dor. heginn-er, begitm-ing. 

BEGONE, pp. l)eset. (E.) In phr. wne-Jtegone, i.e. affected or 
oppressed with woe, beset with grief. ‘ ’riie orig. phrase was him 
■was wo began, i. c. to him woe had closed round ; but already in 
Chaucer we find the later construction in He wan vm began',' N.E.T). 
Wei higoH occurs in the Roni. of the Ro.se, 1. 580, apparently in the 
sense of ‘ glad ; ' lit. well surrounded or beset. It is the pp. of ME. 
began, to heset ; cf. * wo Jie bigo* woe come upon tlicc, Reliq. Antiq. 
ii. 273. — AS. higiin, begun, orig. to go about, Grein, i. 115. From 
prefix Iv-, hi-, and A.S. gan, to go. Cf. Du. begaan, concerned, 
affected, In the phrase * begone 1 ’ wc really use two words; it 
should be written ‘ be gone ! ’ .See Go. 

BEGONIA, a jdant. (F.) Named by Plumier, a French bota- 
nist (1646-1704). after Michel Began, a French promoter of botany 
(1638-1710). SeeN.E. D. 

BEGUILE, to deceive, amuie. (Hybrid ; E. and F.) ME. 
bigilen, to lic^ile, Ancren Riwle, p. 330, — E. jirefix be-, hi- (AS. be-, 
bi-) ; and ME. gylen, gilen, to deceive. ‘As theigh he gyled were’ 
«»as if he were beguiled; Will, of P.-ilerne, 689.— OF. guiler, to 
deceive.— OF. guile, guile, deceit. Sec Guile. Dor. heguil ing, 
beguil-hnr-ly, begmi-er. 

BEGUINE, one of a class of religions devotees. (F.) The word 
is nather French than English; and, thou; h we find a Low-Latiii 
form beguinuy, it was chiefly used as a feminine noun, viz. F. beguine, 
Low li. beghina. The beguines belonged to a religious order in 
Flanders, who, without taking regular vows of obedience, lived a 
wmewhat similar life to that of the begging friars, and dwelt together 
in houses called brguinages. They were ‘ first esiablished at Liege, 
and afterwards at Nivclle, in 1207, some say 1226. The Grand 
Beguinage of Rriiges was llie most extensive : * 1 laydn. Diet, of D.ates. 
P. Another set of * religious’ wiTec.al1ed Begardi; and it has been 
clearly ascertained that both names were derived from the surname 
(or nickname) of a certain Lambert Bigue or le Bigue (the stammerer), 
a priest of Liige, who founded the order of Reguines in the I2lh 
century. See Ducange, who quotes an annal of 1 180, s.v, Beghnrdi. 
Cf. Walloon begui, to stammer, in the dialect of Namur; Picard 
begner ; equivalent to F. begayer. W ith the fern, form Beguine cf. 
kero-me ; with the masc. form Beghard, Begard, cf. reyn-ard. See also 
Beggar and Biggen. 


BEGUM, in the £. Indies, a lady of the highest rank. (Pen.- 
Turk, flarf Arab.) Rich. Pers. Diet. p. 284, gives Pers. hegum, a 
queen, lady of rank ; also queen-mother, rcsi>ectable matron ; spelt 
higam at p. 310. < (3tieen mother * seems to be the orig. sense, as Devic 
thinks that the word is compounded of Turk, beg ox a bey, gover- 
nor, and Arab, mux or umm, mother ; hence * governor's mother.’ The 
Arab, umm, mother, is in Rich. Diet. p. 162. And see Bey. Yule 
(p. 59) explains it from Eastern Turki bigam, a fem. formation from 
Another derivative of bey is the title beglerbeg, given to the 
governor of a province ; see Massinger, Renegado, iii. 4. In Sandys* 
Travels (1632), we read of ‘the Beglerbegs, the name signifying a lord 
of lords;* p. 47. This explanation is correct; begler or beyler 
signifying lords, and beg or hey, a lord. See Bey. 

BEHALF, interest, benefit. (E.) In ME., only in the phrase i/i, 
on (or vp/mn) bihalue, or behalue. Chaucer has : ‘ on my bihalue ’ 
(«- v), I'roil. and Cress, ii, 1458. So also ; * in themperours bikelue * 
= on the emperor’s behalf; Seven Sages, ed. Weber, 325. Here on 
my bihalue is a substitution for the A.S. on healfe, on the side of (see 
cxx. in f Irein, i. 53^ blended with a second common phrase be healfe, 
by the side of (same ref.), p. The AS. hea/f, lit. half, is constantly 
used in the sense of ‘ side ; ’ and even now the best paraphrase of ‘ in 
my behalf’ is ‘ on my side.’ That this explanation is correct can 
easily be traced by the examples in Matzner's Old Eng. Diet., which 
shows that hikalven was in common use as a prep, and adv. before the 
sb. behalf came into use at all. See Layamon, vol. i. p. 349 ; ii. 58 ; 
iii. 65, 114, &c. The prefix be- is the unstressed form of the prep. 
by. See Half. 

BEHAVE, to conduct oneself. (E.) Sliak. has behave, red., to 
conduct oneself, 2 Heii. VI, iv. 3. 5 ; and iutr. but not red., Oth. iv. 
2. JoS. Rare in early authors, but the i>lir. ‘ to lerne hur to behave 
kitr among men ’ — to teach her to behave herself amongst men, occurs 
I in Lc Rone Florence of Rome, 1. in Kitson’s Metrical Romances, 
vol. iii. It is a mere compound of the verb/o Anvewith the AS. and 
ME. prefix be-. ( There was an AS. hekabban, to detain ; but behave 
was formecl independently of it.J ^ E. behave oneself answeis to 
G. sirk behaheu. 

BEHAVIOUR, conduct. (£., with F. suffix.) Spelt behavoure. 
Levins, 222. 45. Formed, abnormally, from the verb to behave, q.v. 
The curious sudix is best accounted for by supposing a confusion with 
the Tudor E. havour, haviour, due to AF. aveir, F. avmr, used sub- 
stantively, a word which not only meant * wealth * or ‘ possessions,* 
but also ‘ ability ; * see Cotgravc. And see Haviour in (Toft’s Gloss, 
to Elyot’s Governour. It must be remembered ( 1 ) that behaviour was 
often shortened to haviour, as in Sb.nkespe.are ; and (2) that havings, 
at least in I.owland Scotch, had the double meaning of (n ) possessions, 
and (A) c.irriagc, beh.aviour. See Jamieson’s Scot. Diet. 

BEHEAD, to cut off the head. (E.) ME. hihefden, hiheafden, 
hihafden. ‘ Heo us wulle A/Aq/l/i ’ they will behead us, L.ay.amon, 
iii. 45. Ijitcr, spelt biheden ; ‘ he bihedide Joon,’ he lx:headed John; 
Wychf, M.aU. xiv. 10. AS. behfa/dian, to behead; Mall. xiv. 10.— 
AS. be-, prefix, lit. * by,’ with a jmvative force ; and hi-afod, head. 
See Hend. Cf. Dn. outhonfdeu, G. enthaupten, to behead. 
BEHEMOTH, a hippopotamus. (Hcb. — Egypt.) See Job, xl. 
15. — llcb. beuembth, apparently a plural, signiiying ‘beasts;’ but 
here used to denote ‘ great beast ; ’ as if from sing, hehemuh, a 
beast. Rut it is thought that this is merely a lleb. popular ctymo- 
logy ; and that the word is rc.ally adapted from the Egypt, p-ehe-mau, 

* water-ox,’ a hippopotamus; ace Gesenius, 8th cd. p. 94. 

BEHEST, a command. (£.) ME. heheste, hiheste, commonly used 
in the sense of *a promise; * Chaucer, C. T. 4461 (B 41) ; and con- 
nected with the verb bihote, hehote, to promise, Chancer, C. T. 1S56 
(A 1854). From he-, prefix, and hest. Cf. AS. behas, a vow, beluit, 
a promise, hehiitan, to ])romise. ‘ He fela lieha'sa behet,’ he made 
inai)^>romises ; AS. Chron., anno 1093. The final / is excrescent. 
See Heat. 

BEHIND, after. (E.) ME. hehinde, bihinde. bihinden, after, at the 
back of, aftcTwanls ; Chancer, C. T. 4847 (B 427). AS. behindan, 
adv. and prep. , afterwards, after, Grein, i. 87. From AS. prefix be- ; 
and hinJan, adv., behind, at the back, Grein, ii. 76. Cf. OSax. bi- 
hindan, adv., behind ; Hcliand, 1. 3660. Sec Hind. Der. behind- 
hand, not in early use ; made in imitation of before-hand, q. v. It 
occurs in Shak. Winter’s Tale, v. i. 151. 

BEHOLD, to sec, watch, observe. (E.) ME. hiholden, beholden, 
hiholde,beholde, to see, obseivc, to bind by obligation ; in common 
use. [The last sense apjiears only in the pp. beholden', * behuldyn, or 
}x}wndyn, obligor, teneor', * Prompt. Parv. p. a8. Shak. wrongly has 
beholding for the pp. beholden, as in Merry Wives, i. i. 283.] AS. 
behealdan, to hold, possess, guanl, observe, see; Grein, i. Sy.+CIFriei 
bihalda, to keep ; OSax. bihaldan, to keep ; Du. behouden, to preserve, 
keep ; G. behalten, to km>. From AS. prefix be-, and kealdan, to 
hold. See Be- and Hold. [Cf. L. tneor, Isee^keep, £• guard. 
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as compared with rtgard, &c.] Der. behold-tr\ also pp. bthdd-eHt 
corrupted to bthxtld~ing. 

BEjBEOOF, advantage. (£.) Almost invariably found in ME. in 
the dat. case hehoue, hihoue [« written for »], with the prep, to pre- 
ceding it ; as in * to ancren bihoue* for the use of anchoresses, Ancren 
Kiwie, p. 90. AS. behof^ advantage, in Napier's Glosses ; also in the 
comp. ; see bihiiflie is, gloss to L. oporM in Luke, xviii. i, in 

the Lindisfamc MS. (Northumbrian dialect). Cf. OFries. btko/j 
bikdf.^DjiL behoef, commonly in the phr. ten behoeve van, for the ad- 
vantage of i Swed. behof, want, need ; Dan. behov, need ; G. bekuf, 
behoof, p. The be- is a prefix; cf. Swed. hS/yas, to beseem. All 
from Teut. type *ku/, second grade of *ha/-, as in Goth, kaf-jan, AS. 
kdfban, to heave ; sec Heave. From the <^KAP, to hold, contain ; 
cf. L. eapax, containing, capere, to seize, orig. to contain, hold, grasp. 
See Bnigm. i. § 635. y. The development of ideas is accordingly 
(i) to seize, hold fast, retain, (2) to fit for onc*s use, to make 
serviceable. Pe r, bekove (below). 

BXiHOV±j, to become, befit. (E.) ME. bikoven, bekoven (writ- 
ten bihonen, bekouen in MSS.) ; commonly ns im|)ers. verb, bikovetk, 
bekovetk, Chaucer, Troil. iv. 1004; pt. t. bikouede, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 394. AS. biknfian, bekofian, to need, be necessary ; Grein, i. 87, 1 16. 
Cf. OFries. bihovia, to liehove.+Du. behoeven, to be necessary, to be- 
hove : Swed. behii/va ; Dan. bekdve, p. The forms of these verbs 
show that they are derivatives from the sb. (above). Also, the be- is 
a mere prefix. The simple verb appears only in the Icel. ka/a, to 
behove ; .Swed. kb/vas, to beseem. See Behoof. 

BELABOUR, to ply vigorously, lieat soundly. (Hybrid ; E. and 
F. — L.) M le . . Ae/nfrofim/ Jubellins with a cudgel North’s Plutarch, 
]). 964. — E. prefix be-, q. v. ; and labour, q. v. 

BELAY, to fasten a rope. (Du.) To belay is to fasten a rope by 
laying it round and round a couple of pins. This use was prob. sug- 
gested by Du. beleggen, to cover, to overlay, to border, to lace, 
garnish with fringe, &c. ; and, ns a naut. term, to belay. From prefix 
be- (the same ns E. prefix A«-), and leggen, to lay, place, cognate with 
E. lay. See Lay ( i ). ^ There was also a native £. word to belay, 
a compound of be- and lay, but it meant ‘ to besiege ’ or ‘ beleaguer’ 
a castle ; see Siienser, Sonnet 14. Sec Beleaguer. 

BELCH, to eructate. (E.) ME. belken, belhe, Towncley Myst. 
p. 314. The sb. holke is found, in the dat. case, in P. Plowman, Ji. 
V. 397 ; and the vb. bolken. Prompt. Parv. p. 43. AS. healean, Ps. 
xviii. 2 ; commoner in the derived form bealceitan, Ps. xliv. I ; Ps. 
cxviii. 171 ; also balcan, helcettan (Grein). Cf. Du. balken, to bray, 
Du. bulken. Low G. bolken, to low, bellow, roar ; Hamburg hblcken, 
to low ; opbblcken, to belch up (Richey). Allied to Bellow. 
BELDAM, an old woman. (F.'-L.) Ironically used for beldame, 
i. e. fair lady, in which sense it occurs in Spenser, F. Q. iii. a. 43. Cf. 

‘ beldame, meregrant ; ' Palsgrave. «■ F. belle, fair ; dame, lady. » L. 
bella, fair ; domina, lady. Hence beldam is a doublet of belladonna, 
BEIiEAG-UER, to besiege. (Du.) *In defence of beleaguer'd 
truth ; ’ Milton, Areop. cd. I lales, ]i. 46. We also find the verb to 
beleague ; as in ‘ beseiging and beleaguing of cities ; * Holland’s 
Plutarch, p. 319 (R.) ; but this is a less correct form.— Du. helegeren, 
to besiege ; from prefix be- (as in E.), and leger, a bed, a camp, army | 
in encampment ; which is from leggen, to lay, place, cognate with 
E. lay. [Thus the true E word is belay ; see Note to belay. The Du. j 
leger is E. /air.]+C/. belagern, to besiege; lager, a camp; legen, to 
lay ; Swed. beliigra, to besiege ; lager, a camp ; I'dgga, to lay. See 
Lair, Lay (i). 

BELEMNITE, a kind of fossil. (Gk.) In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. ii. c. 5. s. 10. So called because shaped like the head of 
a dart. — Gk. fieKt/ivirris, a kind of stone, belemnite. — Gk. ffiXtfofay, 
a dart, missile. — (A. fiaWeiv, to cast, throw ; also to fadL^Skt. gal, 
to drop, distil, fall ; Bmgm. i. § 653. 

BELFRY, properly, a guard-tower. (F.— G.) Owing to a cor- 
ruption, the word is now only used for * a tower for bells' Spelt 
helfroy, Caxton, Godefroy of Boloync, ch. 153 (p. 227, 1 . 12). Cor- 
rupted from ME. herfray, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1187 ; herfrey. 
King Alisannder, ed. Weber, 2777. — ONorth berfreit ; OF. 

berfroi, berfroit[y\'sxibeleJrot)\ cf. Guernsey (Metivier). — MHG. 

berefrit, berekfrit, a protecting tower. — MHG. berc, protection (from 
bergen, to protect); and MHG. /ride, OITG. fridu (G. friede\ a 
place of security (allied to OllG./ri, cognate with E./ree). p. The 
mod. G.friede means only ^ peace,’ but OHG. fridu meant also *a 
place of security,’ and even * a tower ; ’ so that berefrit meant * a 
protecting tower ’ or ‘guard-tower.* ^ The term was first applied 
to the towers upon wheels, so much used in the siege of towns. 
Even the OF. bieifrois is used with the sense of ‘ belfry ; ’.,as in 
‘campanile, quod bieifrois dicitur;’ (dated 1226); in Pertz, Monu- 
menta Germanioe, Legg. ii. 257. 

belie, to tell lies about. (£.) Much Ado, iv. x. 148. ‘ To helye 
the truth;* Tyndal, Works, p. 105, 1 . 2. ME. hiHen, biUjen\ the 
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pp. bilo/wen occurs in P. Plowman, B. ii. aa, and in the Ancren Riwle, 
p. 68.- AS. he- , prefix ; and leogan, to lie. See Ll6 (2). 
BELIEVE, to have faith in. (E.) ME. beleve, Ayenbitc of Inwyt. 
p. 151 ; EE. bilefde, pt. t. of bilefen, Layamon, 2856*. The prefix is 
AS. be- or hi-, substituted for the earlier prefix ge-, OMerc. gelifan, 
AS. ge-lyfan, gelifan (Grein. i. 424), to believe.+Goth. galoMjan, to 
believe, to esteem as valuable ; from galaubs, valuable, allied to Goth. 
liub\, dear, equivalent to AS. leaf, Eng. lifi OHG. galau/yan, to 
believe ; whence G. glauben. Sec Lief. Here AS. leof represents 
a Teut. type *ltub-oz ; and from the 2nd grade (laaih) we have the 
verb *laubjan- ; which gives (by mutation) the AS. -lief an, -lyfan, 
OMerc. -Iff an. Der. belief (ME. bileue, O. Eng. Homilies, i. 187), 
believ-ahle, believ-er, 

BELL, a hollow metallic vessel for making a loud noise. (E.) 
ME. belle, a bell; Prompt. Parv. p. 30; Layamon, 29441. ASw 
belle; Voc. 198. 8. Cf. EFries. belle, a bell, Du. Ae/. — AS. bellan, to 
bellow, make a loud sound (Grein). From Idg. ^UllELS, to 
resound; whence also Skt. bkask, to bark, Lith. balsas, voice, G. 
bellen, to bark (Uhlenbeck). See Bellow. 

BELLADOHH A, deadly nightshade. (Ttal.— L.) Various rea- 
sons have been given for the name ; perhaps due to the use of it by 
ladies to give expression to the eyes, the pupils of which it expands. 
— Ital. bella donna, a fair lady. — L. bella domina, a fair lady. Bella is 
the fern, of bellus, handsome; see Beau. Domina is the fern, of 
dominus, a lord ; see Don, sb. Doublet, beldam. 

BELLE, a fair lady. (F.— L.) In Pope, Rape of the Lock, i. 
8 ; Fletcher, Beggar’s Bush, iv. 4. — F. belle, fern, of beau, fair, goodly. 
See Beldam and Beau. 

BELLIOEREHT, carrying on war. (L.) For belligerani. In 
Steme, Tristram Shandy, vol. vi. c. 31. — L. belli gerant-, stem of 
belligerans, waging war. — L. belli-, fur bello-, stem of bellum, war; 
and gerere, to carry. (1) L. bellum stands for OL. duellum; see 
Duel. (2) L. gerere, pp. gestus, appears in E. jest ; see Jest. 
BELLOW, to make a loud noise. (£.) Gower uses belwinge with 
reference to the noise made by a bull ; C. A. iii. 203 (b. vii. 332a). 
From ME. belwen. * As loude as behueth wind in belle ; * Chaucer, 
Ho. of Fame, iii. 713. We also find ME. bellen ; as in ‘ bellyng as 
a bole* [bull]. Will, of Palerne, 1891 ; from AS. bellan, to make a 
loud noise, Grein, i. 89.^ OHG. pellan, bellan, to make a loud noise. 
Of imitative origin. B. The suffix -ow is due to the g in the derived 
AS. form bylgean, to bellow. Martyr. 17 Jan. (in Cockayne’s Shrine, 
p. 52); cf. Icel. helja, to bellow. And see Bell. 

BELLOWS, on implement for blowing. (.Scaud.) ME. below, a 
bag, used in the special sense of ‘ bellows.’ The pi. belowes was also 
used in the same sense. * Belowe, or helows, follis ;' Prompt. Parv. 
p. 30. The numerous examples in Miitzner, s.v. bali, show that 
bellows is the pi. of below, a bag, from Icel. belgr, a bag. Another 
ME. form is beli, bely, bellows, as in Ch. C. T., I 351 ; where Tyr- 
whitt reads belous. This ME. beli is from AS. halig, a bag. Cf. G. 
blasebalg a blow-bag, a pair of bellows. Sec Belly. 

BELLY, the lower part of the human trunk. (E.) ME. bely, 
pi. belies; also fro/i,pl. balies; P. Plowman, B. prol. 41, A. prol. 41. 
AS. beelg, belig, a l^g, used, e.g. in the comp, bfan-beelgas, husks or 
shells of beans, Luke xv. x6 (Lindisfarne text) ; fa beli gas, the bags, 
Matt. ix. 1 7 (Kushworth text).' 4 ‘Da. balg, the belly ; .Swed. b^g, 
belly, bellows ; Dan. balg, shell, husk, belly ; Icel. belgr, a bag ; 
Goth, balgs, a bag. Teut. ty|x: *balgiz, m. From balg, and grade of 
the Teut. root *helg-, as in AS. belg-an, orig. * to swell out.’ Cf. Irish 
bolg, bag, belly; bolgaim, I swell ; W. bol, belly. From ELGH, 
to swell. ^Bellows is from the pi. of the cognate .Scand. form. 
BELONQ, to pertain to. (E.) ME. belongen, Gower, C. A. i. 
12, lai, ii. 35X (prol. 259, i. 2345, v. 6624) ; Ayenbite of Inwyt, 
ed. Morris, p. la, L 15. Not found in AS., which has only the 
simple verb langian, to long after, to crave for ; Grein, ii. 157. 
But cf. Du. belangen, to concern ; wat belangt, as far as concerns, as 
for ; belatigende, concerning ; EFries. belangen, to reach, attain to. 

BELOVHD, much loved. (E.) ME. Movari, Gower, C. A. i. 106 
(i. 1920). It is the pp. of ME. bilufien, biluvien, to love greatly ; spelt 
bilttmen in Layamon, i. 39. — AS. prefix be-, bi-, here used intensively ; 
and AS. lufian, to love. See Love. ^ The ME. biluven also 
means ‘to please;* O.Eng. Homilies, i. 257; cf.Du.frf/inwn, to please. 
BELOW, beneath. (E.) ME. biloogke, adv., beneath, Allit. 
Poems, ed. Morris, B. 116. Compounded of prep, bi, be, by ; and 
loogh, low, low. IiOW (1). 

BELT, a ginlle. (L.) ME. belt; Chaucer, C.T. 3927 (A 3929). 
AS. belt, Voc. 192. 15 ; cf. Icel. helti ; Irish and Gaelic bait, a belt, 
a border. All from L. balteus, a belt. 

B^iTANE, the first of May ; old May-day. (C.) ‘At Beltane;* 
Peblis to the Play (ab. 1550). — Gael, bealltuinn. May-day; Irish 
bealteine, OIrish bel-tene (Windisch). Lit. ‘ blaze-kindling ; * from «» 
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old cnstom. Celtic type *Mo‘U(p)ma ; where Mo- is allied to AS. 
6 ^ 7 , a blaze, and ~te(p)nia ia from *fepnoSf type of OIrish ten, fire. 
B. The AS. b^i is further allied to Lith. hat-tag, white, (ik. <paK~io%, 
might, .Skt. bkala(^m), lustre. The OIrish ttn is allied to L. tep-ere, 
to be warm. ‘'I'wo need-fires were lighted on Beltane among the 
Gael, between which they drove their cattle for purification and good 
luck Macb.iin. See Stokes-Fick. pp. 125, 164. 

BEIiVIDElLra, a prospect-tower. (F.— Ital. 
vL.) ‘ P.'ilaces and belvederes ; ’ Webster, Devil's Law-case, i. 1. 9. 
■■ F. belvedere ( Hatzfeld). ■■ Ital. Mvedere, * a place of a fai re prospect ; * 
Florio. — L. hellus, fair: uidere, to see. 

BEMOAN, to moan for, sorrow for. (£.) The latter vowel has 
been changed, as in moan. ME. bimenen, to bemoan ; O. K. lloipilies, 
i. 13. AS. bimanan; Grein, i. 117. — AS. bi-, iirefix ; and m&nan, to 
moan. See Moan. 

bench, a long seat or table. (£.) ML. Itenche, Chancer, C. T., 
7355 (D 1773). AS. bene (Grein).'4-Du. hank, a bench, form, pew, 
shelf; also, a bank for money ; Icel. bekhr (for *henkr), a bench ; 
.Swed. bonk, Dan. bank, a bench, form, pew ; G. hank, a bench ; a bank 
for money; Pomeran. henk. Teut. type *bankiz. See Bank, of 
whic h ben ch is a doublet. Der. beneh-er. 

BEND (1), to bow, curve. (E.) yiE.hetiden,hende‘, ‘ArnAbowys, 
tendo,* Prompt Parv. p. 30. AS. hendan, to bend ; Grein, i. 90 ; 
allied to AS. bend, a bond (Teut. type *bandiz). From band, and 
grade of AS. bindan, to bind. .See Bind. 4*1^01. benda ; Swed. bdnda, 
to stretch, to strain. ^ Bend means to strain a bow by fastening the 
band or string. The vowel e is a mutation of a ; so that bendan is 
for *bandjaH. Cf. bend-ma liand ; Gower, C. A. iii. 11; bk. vi. 296; 
F. bander un arc, to bend a bow, to string it. 

BEND (2), a slanting band, in heraldry ; one of the nine ordi- 
naries. (F.— G.) Spelt hende in Book of St. Alb.*ins (14H6), pt. ii, 
leaf e 1. Perhaps orig. E. (see above), but modified by OF. bende, 
which was a modification of bamle. I'he Anglo-French bende, in the 
heraldic sense, occurs in Langtoft’s Chron. ii. 434. Cotgrave gives 
bende, the same as hande ; and assigns ‘ a bend in armory ' as being 
one meaning of bande; see Band (2). The ME. bende also meant 
a fillet ,* see Cath. Anglicum, p. 27, note 7. 

BENEATH, below. (E.) ME. henetke, Gower, C. A. i. 35; 
prol. 931 ; bineoOen, Ancren Kiwle, p. 390. AS. heneodan, prep., 
below; Grein, i. 91.4' flu. beneden, adv. and prep. From AS. prefix 
be-, by ; and needfan, adv., below ; Grein, ii. 290. Here -an is an 
adverbial suffix, and seen in AS. nider, adv., l)clow, and 

n iSera, ne ther, lower. See Nether. 

J^NJ^ICTION, blessing. (F. — L.) Shak. has l>oth benedic- 
tion and benison ; the former is really a ' learned ' or 1 atin form, and 
the latter was in earlier use in English. See Benison. Caxton has 
benediction. Golden l^end, St. Nicholas, % 7. 

BENjSiFACTOB, a doer of good to another. (L.) Benefactor 
in North’s Plutarch, p. 735 ; benefactour in Tyndal’s Works, p. 216, 
col. 1 ; but the word was not French. — L. benefactor, a doer of good. 

L. bene, well ; and factor, a doer, from facere, pp. factm, to do. 
Der. benefact-ion, benefaet-re^s. 

BENEFICE, a church preferment. (F.-L.) ME. benefit.*, 
Chaucer, Prol. 291. — F. benefice (Cot.) — I-ate L. henefieium, a grant 
of an estate ; L. benfieium, a kindness, lit. well-doing. — L. benefacere, 
to benefit.— L. bene, well; void facere, to do. See Beneficium in 
Ducange. From L. benefacere we have also benefic-ence, benefic-ent, 
benefic-i -^, b enefic-i-at-ly, henefic-i-ary ; and see benefit. 

BENEFIT, a favour. (F.— L.) Kich. quotes from Elyot’s 
Govemour, bk. it. c. 8. $ 2 : ‘And that vertue [benevolence] . . is 
called than beneficence ; and the deed, vulg.*irly named a good tourne, 
may be called a benefite* ME. hienfei, which occurs with the sense of 
‘good action ’ in P. Plowman, B. v. 6ai ; Ciower.C. A.iii. 187 ; bk.vii. 
3029. — OF. bienfait (F. bienfait), a benefit — L. benefactum, a kind- 
ness conferred. — L. bene, well ; and factum, done, pp. of facere, to do. 
^ The word has been modified so as to make it more like Latin, 
with the odd result that bene- is I.atin, and -fit (for -fait) is French I 
The spelling henefet occurs in Wyclifs Bible, Ecclus. xxix. 9. 

BENEVOIjENCE, an act of kindness, charity. (F.— L.) In 
lloccleve, Orison to the Vixgin, 1 . 10. ‘He reysed therby notable 
suromes of money, the whiche way of the leuyinge of this money was 
after named a benyuolence Fabyan, lulw. IV, an. 1475. —F. Aeite- 
volenee, ‘a welLwilling, or good will ; a favour, kindnesse, benevolence',’ 
Cot.— L. heneuolentia, kindness. — L. heneuolus, kind; also sjH:lt 
heniutdus; cf. utdent-, stem of nolens, willing. — L. beni-, from benus, 
by-form of bonus, good ; and »o 7 o, I wish. See Voluntary. Der. 
Fr om the sa me so urce, benevolent, benevoleni-ly. 

BENIQHTED, overtaken by nightfall. (£.) In Dryden’s 
Eleonora, 1 . 57 * ^P* benight. ‘ Now jealousie no more 

benights her face ; ’ Davenant, Gondibert, bk. iii. c. 5. st. 16. Coined 
by prefixing the verbal prefix be- to the sb. night. 


BENION, affable, kind. (F.-L.) Chaucer has hmignt, C.T. 
4599 (B 1 79). -OF. benigne (F. Ae»/«).-L. Ae«ig««s, kind, a con- 
tracted form of *benigenus ; from beni-, for benus, by-form of bonus, 
good; and -genus, born (as in indigenus), from the verb genere, old 
form of gignere, to beget : from .^GEN, to beget. Der. benign-ly, 
benign-ant, benign-ant-ly, benign-i-ty. 

BENISON, blessing. (F. — L.) Shak. has benison, Macb. ii. 4. 
40 ; Chaucer has it also,C. T. 9239(E 1365). Spelt beneysun, Havelok, 
1723.— OF. beneison, beneifon iGodefroy). — L. acc. benedictionem, 
from nom. henedictio; cf. henedietus, pp. of benedlcere, (l) to use words 
of good omen, (2) to bless.— L. bene, well; and dtcere, to speak. 
Doublet, benediction. 

BENT-ORABS, a coarse kind of grass. (£.) ‘ Hoc gramen, 
bent',’ Wright’s Vocabularies, i. 191. AS. beonet, as in Beonet-liah, 
mod. E. Bent-ley, in Kemble's Index. Cf. prov. E. bennet (E. D. D.) 
EFries. Ae«/e. 4 *OIIG. binuz, pinuz, MHG. binez, binz, G. binse, bent- 
grass, coarse grass growing in wet places. Teut. type *hinut. 
BENUMB, to make numb. (K.) Written benum by Turberville ; 
Pyndara's Answere, st. 40. Benum is projierly not an infin., but a past 
part, of the verb benim ; and hence Gower ha.s : ‘ But altogedrc him is 
benomc The ]>oucr bolhe of bond and fot ’ — he is deprived of the power ; 
C. A. iii. 2; bk. vi. 36. And Palsgrave has: ‘benombe of ones 
lymhes;’ p. 306. Lit. ‘taken away;’ from AS. be-, bi-, prefix, 
‘awa^* and numen, ]jp. of niman, to take. See Numb. 
BENZOIN, a resinous substance. iF.— Span.— Ital. — Arab.) 
Spelt benzoine in J.ingua, iv. 3, in Old Plays, cd. Hazlitt, ix. 419 
(1607). Called alsog»m benzoin, and (by a singular popular ctymo- 
logy) gum Benjamin. Phillips ( 1 706) calls it ‘ benjamin or benzoin.’^ 
V.benjoin, ‘the aromaticall gtunme, called benjamin or benzoin;’ 
Cotgrave. The n seems to be a F. addition ; Cotgrave also notes 
that benjoin P'raufais meant ‘ the hearbe maisterwort, or false ]>elli- 
tory of Spain;* showing that benjoin was not a F. word, but Spanish. 
— S])an. 7<f/f7Uf, ‘ l>enjamin or benzoin, gum-resin;’ Neuman. — Ital. 
bengivi (Torriano) ; also henzoino. .Shown by Engelmann and Dory 
(an<l approved by Devic) to be a corruption (dropping the first syl- 
lable) of the Arab, name for benzoin, which was luban jatoi, 1 it. J avanesc 
frankincense. Perha]>s/f/- was confused with the Ital. duf. art. /o. The 
Arab, lubiin means frankincense, l>cnzoin; Kich. Diet. p. 1256; 

I whilst javfi means belonging to Java, Javanese, Benzoin really comes 
from Sumatra, but Devic says that the Arabs regarded Java as a name 
for that island also ; and it is called ‘ Java minor ’ by Marco Polo. 
With Arab, luban, cf. Ileb. levfmah, frankincense, from the root 
lavan, to Ije white (whence Gk. \i 0 avos). 

BEQUEATH, to dispose of properly by will. (E.) MV., hyqueike, 

( Chaucer, C. T. 2770 (A 276K). AS. be-eweifan, bi-cwedan, to say, 
declare, affirm ; Grein, i. 82, 113. From prefix be- or hi-, and AS. 
eweOan, to say. .Sec Quoth. 

bequest, a bequeathing ; a thing bequeathed. (E.) ME. 
biqueste, Rob. of Bninne, Ir. of Langtoft, j). 86 ; but very rare. The 
usual form is biqnide, hyquidt, bequide (trisyllabic), as in Rob. of 
I Glouc., pp. 381, 384, 11 . 7826, 7887; which is from prefix &e-,aad AS. 

I ewide, a saying, opinion, declaration, Grein, i. 176 ; cf. AS. hicu/eOau, 

! to declare. Sec Bequeath, p. But biqueste is a by-form of biquiste 
(P. Plowman, C, ix. 94) ; formed with added -te, from AS. he-, 
prefix, and ewiss (in ge-ewis), a saying. This sK ewiss rejiresents a 
Teut. tyi>c *kwessiz, Idg. *g\w')ettis, formed (with suffix -//-) from Idg. 
base *g(u^et, whence AS. ewed-an, to say (Sievers, A. S. Gr. $ 232) ; 
and heewiss is thus a regular derivative of beewedan, to bequeath. 

I BEREAVE, to deprive of. (E.) ME. bireue, bereue (w for i»), 
Chaucer, C.T. 7653 ( 1 ) 2071). AS. birfafian, beriiafian; Grein, i. 92, 
118.— AS. be-, prefix; and rcafian, to rob. See Reave. Der. 
bereft, short for hireued (u for v), the pp. of bireuen ; bereave-ment. 
BERQAMOT, a variety of ])car. (F. — Ital. — Turk.) ¥. berga- 
motte, in Cotgrave, explained as ‘ a yellow peare, with a hard rind, 
good for perry ; also, the delicate Italian small peare, called the 
Bergamotte peare.’— Ital. bergamoita, bergamot pear, * a kind of excel- 
lent pears, come out of Turky;’ Torriano. — Turk, beg-armidi, 

‘ prince’s pear.’- Turk, beg, a prince ; armud, a pear. ^ Another 
bergamot, the name of an essence, is from the Ital. jdace-name, Ber- 
gamo, in Tombardy. 

BERGOMASK, rustic. (Ital.) ‘ A hergomask dance ; * Shak. 
Mid. Nt. Dr. v. 360. Explained by Nares as a rustic dance by the 
clownish people of Bergamo. More correctly Bergamask. — Ital. ier- 
gamasca, ‘ a kind of dance ; ’ Baretti. — Ital. Bergamo (in Lombardy). 
BERRIT, a small round or ovate fruit. (E.) ME. berye, berie 
(with one r), Chaucer, prol. 207. AS. berige, berge, Deut. xxiii. 24 ; 
where the stem of the word is her-, for hes-, which is for 6as-.<f Da, 
hes, berie, a berry; Icel./wr; Swed. bar, Dan. beer', G. beere, OHG. 
peri ; Goth, hast, a berry. (T. Skt. hhas, to eat ; the sense seems to 
have liecn ‘ edible fruit.’ Der. goose-berry, &c. 

BERTH, a secure position. (£.) It is applied (1) to convenieiit 
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sea-room, or the place where a ship lies when at anchor or at a 
wharf; (2) to a place in a ship to stow thinj^ in, or to sleep in ; (3) 
to a comfortable official position, The orig. sense was perhaps 
'suitable position;’ cf. prov. £. berth, a good foothold, a secure 
grasp. Hotter spelt hurtk (but cf. E. yteru from AS. styrne, 8tc.) ; 
formed with suffix -/A (as in hir-th, dear-th) from AS. byr-, as in ge~ 
byrian, to suit, opportunity, ende-byrd, arrangement, order. 

From Teut. *bur~, weak grade of ber-an, to bear. Cognate with 
KFries.6or/,good time or position. Do. beurtf Norw. hyrt, Swe<]. b^d, 
a course, turn ; Low G. bbrt, as in in der hart liggen, to lie in a good 
I)crth (as a ship). Cf. G. gebuhren, to suit ; &c. 

BZiRYIi, a precious stone. (L. — Cik. — Skt.) Tn the Bible ( A. V.), 
Kcv. xxi. 20. Spelt heril in An Old English Miscellany, ed. Morris, 
p. 98, 1 . 1 74. — L. bcryllm, a beryl. — Gk. /Si^pvXXos ; cf. Arab, hillaur or 
bafl&r, crystal; a word given in Palmer's Pers. Diet. col. Qi.—Skt. 
vaidurya (Prakrit veluriya)^ or'tg. bezyl, brought from Vidura in S. 
India. See Yule, and Max Miiller, Selected Essays, 1881, ii. 352; 
Bbhtlingk, Diet. p. 1392. 

BSSANT, B£ZAlfT, a golden circular figure, in heraldry. 
(?'. — — Gk.) Intended to represent a golden coin of Byzantium. 
ME. fre^naz, Gower, C. A. ii. 191 ; bk. v. 1930; WyclifTe, Matt.xxv. 
24. — AF. besant. Roll of Cacrlaverock, p. 27 ; MF. and F. besaut, 

* an ancient gold coin ; ’ Cot. — Late L. hyzantium, acc. of byzaniim, a 
besant, coin of Byzantium. — L. HyzaHtium. ^Gk. Bv^avrtov, the old 
name of Constantinople. 

BBSBBCH, tn ask. (£.) ME. biseeke, beseche, Gower, C. A. i. 
115; bk. i. 2174; but also hiseie, besehe, biseken, Chaucer, Knightes 
Tale, 1 . 60. From the prefix he-, and ME. sechen, seken, to seek 
{seken being, usually, the Northern form, and seeken .Southern). Cf. 
Du. bezoeketi. G. tiesuchen, to visit ; Swed. besbka, Dan. besbge, to visit, 
go to see. See Seek. 

BESEEM, to be becoming. (E.) ME. hisetnen, besemen. * Be- 
«»!>«, decet ;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 27. ‘Wei bisemeO lie’*=it well be- 
seems thee; St. Juliana, p. 55. From the prefix be-, bi-; and the 
ME. semen, to seem. See Beem. 

BESET, to set about, surround, perplex. (E.) ME. bisetien, be- 
setten, especially used of surrounding crowns, &c. with precious 
stones. ‘ With gold and riche stones Beset-, ' Gower, C. A. i. 127 ; 
bk. i. 2537. Bhet, i. c. surrounded, Ancren Uiwle, p. 378. AS. biset- 
tan, to surround; Grein, i. 119.+DU. Aeze/zen, to occupy, invest (a 
town) ; Dan. bestette, to fill, occupy ; Swed. besaita, to beset, plant, 
hedge about, jieople, garrison (a fort) ; Goth, bisaijan, to set round 
(a thing) ; G. Itesetzen, to occupy, garrison, trim, beset. From prefix 
be-, hi-, and A.S. settan, to set. See Be- and Set. 

BESHBEW, to imprecate a curse on. (E.) ME. hischrewen ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 6426, 6427 (D 844, 845). Wyclif uses beshrewith to 
translate L. deprauat, Prov. x. 9 ; A. V. ‘ yierverteth.’ Formed by 
prefixii^ he- to the sb. shrew ; cf. bestow. .Sec Be- and Shrew. 
BESIDE, prep., by the side of; BESIDES, adv., moreover. (E.) 
ME. bistde, hisiden, bisides, all three forms iK'ing used both as prep, and 
adverb. ‘ His daungers him bisydes;' Chaucer, C. T. prol. 402. ‘ Bi- 
sides Scotlonde ' > towards Scotland, said of the Roman wall built as 
a defence against the Scots ; Layamon, ii. 6. A.S. be sidan, used as 
two distinct words ; where be means ‘ by,’ and sidan is the dat. sing, 
of side, a side. ^ The more correct form is beside ; besides is a later 
development, due lo the habit of using the suffix -es to form advetbs; 
the use of besides as a preposition is, strictly, incorrect, but is as old a.s 
the T^th century. 

BESIEGE, to lay siege to. (Hybrid; £. andF.) ME. bhegen, 
besegen. * To bisegi pis castel ; ’ Rob. of Glouc. p. 399 ; 1 . 8242. 
Formed by prefixing be- or bi- to the ME. verb segen, formed from 
the ME. sb. .sege, a siege. See Be- and Siege. Der.besieg-er. 
BESOM, a broom. (E.) ME. besum ; as in * Hmc scopa, a besum ;’ j 
Wright's Vocabularies, i. 235, 276. Also besme, besowme. Prompt. 
Parv. p. 33. AS. bestna ; Luke, xi. 25 ; Mat. xii. 44.^MDu. hessem, 
Oudemans; Du. bezem, a broom ; OHG. pesamo, MHG. beseme, G. 
besen, a broom, a rod. Teut. type *hes-mon-, m. 

BESOT, to make sottish. (E.) .Shak. has besotted, infatuated, 
Troil. ii. 2. 143. From verbal prefix be-, and sot, q. v. 

BESPEAK, to speak to ; to order or engage for a future time. 
(E.) Shak. has bes^ke. Errors, iii. 2. 176. ME, bispeken, ‘And 
byspekith al his deth ; * King Alisaunder, ed. W eber, 94. AS. besprecan, 
to speak to, tell, complain, accuse ; Orosius, i. 10 ; ed. Sweet, p. 48, 

1 . 18. [For the dropping of r, see Speak.] — AS. be-, prefix ; and 
^reean, to speak. Cf. OHG. bisprdcha, detraction. 

BEST : see Better. 

BESTEAD (1), to assist, avail. (£.) ' How little yon bested. Or 
fill the fixed mind;’ Milton, II Penseroso, 3. A late formation; 
from AS. and ME. be-, and stead, a verb due to stead, sb., a place ; 
see Shak. Temp. i. a. 165. See Stead. 

BESTEAD (a), situated, beset. (Scand.) A verb only used in 


the past participle. •Bestead, or wytheholdyn yn wele or 'vto,.d§- 
tentta ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 33. ME. bistad, bestad, pp. of a verb W- 
steden, besteden, to situate, to place under certain circumstances. 
Spelt bistadet in St. Marherete, p. 3. Of Scand. origin. Cf. especially 
Dan. bestede, to place, to inter, to bury; with pp. Sniedt, used as our 
£. bestead, as in veere ilde bestedt, to be ill bestead, to be badly off ; 
vare bestedt i Nbd, to be in distress, to be badly off. Similarly is used 
Iccl. staddr, circumstanced, the pp. of stdtja, to stop, fix, appoint; 
also Swed. stadd, circumstanced; vara stadd ifara, to be in danger; 
whence ME. bestad. Cursor Mundi, 5254; ‘sore bestad^ Spenser. 
F. Q. vi. 1.4. The Icel. «/c 0 /a is from &/a 0 r, a place. See Be- and 
Stead. 

BESTIAL, beast-like. (F. — L.) In Rom. of the Rose, 6716. — F. 
bestial.— L. bestialts, beast-like. — L. besiia, a l)east. See Beast. 

BESTOW, to place, locate, &c. (E.) ME. bistowen, bestowen, 
to place, occupy, employ, give in marriage; Chaucer, Troilns, i. 
967 ; C. T. 3979, 5695 (A 3981, D 1 13). From the prefix be-, and 
ME. stowe, a place ; hence it means ‘ to put into a place.’ See Be- 
and Stow. Der. bestow-er, bestow-al. 

BESTREW, to strew over. (E.) In Temp. iv. i. 20. ME. 
bistrewen. Old Eng. Homilies, p. 5. — AS. be- or bi-, prefix; and 
streowian, to strew. .See Strew. 

BESTRIDE, to stride over. (E.) In Shak. Cor. iv. 5. 124. ME. 
6b/ri(i«n, Layamon, iii. 118. AS. bestridan; iElfric, Horn. ii. 136.— 
AS. be-, prefix ; and stridan, to stride. See Stride. 

BET, a wager ; to wager. (F. — Scand.) Shak. has it both as sb. 
and verb ; Hen. V, ii. i. 99 ; Haml. v. 2. 1 70. It is a mere contraction 
of abet, formerly used both as a sb. and a verb. See Abet. Phillips 
(1706) has: ‘Abet, to encourage, egg, or set on; to maintain, up- 
hold, or back.’ Cf. ‘The meede of thy mischalenge and abet;' 
Spenser, F. Q. iv. 3. n. The verb occurs as early as in Ascham, 
Toxophilus, 1545, ed. Arber, p. 19: ‘ready to laye and bet with 
[.TgainstJ him.’ 

jBBTAKE, to enter on, take to. (Hybrid ; £. and Scand.) ME. 
bitaken, which was chiefly used in the sense of ‘ to entrust, deliver, 
hand over to.’ ‘ Heo sculletf eow ])at lond bitaken ’-ithey shall give 
you the land ; Layamon, i. 266. Hence ‘ to commit ; ' as in : ‘ Ich 
hitfdte min soule God’s! commit my soul to God; Rob. of Glona 
p. 475 ; 1 . 9772. From AS. prefix be- or hi-; and ME. taken, which 
is a Scand. word, from Iccl. taka, to take, deliver. No doubt the 
sense was influenced by the (really different) AS. betdean, to assign, 
Grei n. i. 95 . Sec Be-, Take, and Teach. 

BETEEM, to think fit, grant, permit. (E.) In the sense of 
‘grant;’ .Sbak.M.N.D.i. i. 13T ; of ‘ permit,' Hamlet, i. 2. 141. From 
an AS. form *beieman, *betiman, to befit, to suit ; cf. Frlcsic bytema 
(Hettema), to licfit. Low G. betemen (Lufiben). From E. prefix he-, 
and AS. *teimn, OSax. teman, EFries. temen, G. ziemen, to suit. 
BETEL, a species of pepper. (Port. — Malayalam.) Mentioned in 
1681 ; see Arber’s Eng. Garner, i. 414; and in 1585 (N. £. D.).— 
Port, betel, toe/r. — Malay al. vettila, i.c. veru + ila, ‘simple or mere 
leaf (Yule). ^ Used of the leaf (iVa) which is chewed with the 
diiecl areca-nut. 

BETHIMK, to think on, call to mind. (£.) ME. bithenehen, 
hithenken, hithinken; Layamon, ii. 531. AS. htpenean, to consider, 
think about; Giein, i. 121. — AS. bi-, prefix; and pencan, to think; 
see Think.-fDu. and G. bedenken, to consider ; Dan. beteenke, to 
consider ; Swed. hetdnka, to consider. 

BETIDE, to happen to, befall. (E.) ME. hitiden, Ancren Kiwle, 
p. 278. — ME. prefix hi- or be-, and ME. tiden, to happen; which 
IS from AS. tidan, to happen (Bosworth), from tid, a tide, time, hour. 
See jnde. 

BETIMES, in good time. (E.) Formerly betime ; the final s is 
due to the habit of adding s or -es to form adverbs ; cf. whdes from 
while, afterwards lengthened to whilst ; besides from beside ; &c. * Bi 

so tbow go 6//>me’s provided that thou go betimes; P. Plowman, 
B. v. 647. — AS. be or bi, by ; and tima, time. See Time. 
BETOKEN, to signify. (£.) ME. bitaenen, bitoenen, bitokenen ; 
Ormulum, 1717. Just as in the case of believe, q. v., the prefix be- 
has been substituted for the original prefix ge-. AS. getiienian, to 
betoken, signify; Grein, i. 462. — AS. prefix ; and tden, a token ; 
Grein, ii. 520. See Token. ^ Observe that the final -en is for 
where the n is a real part of the word, not the ME. infinitive eodiug. 
Cf. Du. beteeken-en, Dan. betegn-e, Swed. beteckn-a, G. bezeichn-en, to 
denote. 

BETONY, a plant. (F.— Late L.) Spelt betayne, Voc. 568. 13 ; 
betony, id. 711. 19; the AF. form was beteine, id. 554. 13.— OF. be- 
taine (Supp. to Godcfioy). — Late L. beionia, Voc. 711. 19; for vetto- 
niea, betoniea, a plant discovered by a Spanish tribe nam^ Vetiones; 
Pli ny, bk . xxv. c. 8. 

BETRAY, to act as traitor. (£. and F.) ME. bitraien, betraien, 
Chaucer, Troil. v. 1247. It appears early, e.g. in Rob. of Clone. 
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& 454 i 9325: in King Horn, cd. Lumby, 1371 ; and in O. Eog. 

isc., ed. Morris, p. 40, 1 . 104. From the £. ]>rehx be- ; and the 
ME. traien^ to betray, of K. origin. [This hybrid compound may 
have been suggested by bewray, q. v.] p. The ME. /raien is from 
OF. /rair (F. trakir) ; which is from L. iradere, to deliver. See 
Tradition. Dor. belray-er^ betrny-al. 

betroth, to affiance. (E.) ME. hitreuthien, to betroth; 
occurs thrice in Shcireham’s Poems, ed. Wright (Percy Society), pp. 
66, 70. Subsequently assimilated to Troui. Made by preHxing 
the verbal prefix bi- or be- to the sb. treuthe, or trenwthe \ which is 
from AS. irrmdS, troth, truth; Grein, ii. 552. See Troth, Truth. 
Per. hetroth-alf betroth-ment. 

SETTER, BEST. (E.) 1. The ME. forms arc, for the com- 
mrativc, both bet (Chaucer, prol. 242) and hetire (Chaucer, prol. 256V 
The former is commonly adverbial, like L. melius; the latter ad- 
jectival, L. melior. AS. bet, adv. ; betera, adj. ; Grein, i. 95.4‘Goth. 
batiza, adj., better ; from a base If AT, good. Si. Again, best is short for 
AS. hetst (Grein, i. 96), which is an obvious contraction of bet-ist.-^ 
Goth, batista, best ; from the same base PAT. Some compare it 
with Skt. hhadra-s, excellent ; hhand, to lie fortunate, or to make 
fortunate; but wrongly (Uhlcnlx'ck). ^ The Gothic forms have 
been given above, as ^-ing the clearest. I'hc other forms of better 
are : l)u. beter, adj. and adv. ; led. belri, adj., betr, adv. ; "Dtax.hedre; 
Swed. hdttre ; G. hesser. Other forms of best are : Du. and G. best ; 
Icel. beztr, adj., bezt, adv.; Dan. hedst; Swed. hiist. See also 
Batten ( 1 \ Boot ( 1 ) . 

jnDTWEEH, in the middle of. (E.) ME. hituene, Rob. of Glonc. 
p. 371, 1 . 7 ^*.') 4 ; Gower, C. A. i. 9; prol. i8y; AS. he-twPonan, 
earlier be-tweonum, (ircin, i. 96. oA.S. he, jircp., by; and tweonum, 
dat. pi. of tueott, double, twain, as in ' hi saim between tw'o 

seas; Grein, ii. 337. p. Tweon is an adj. .nllied to A.S. twd,two; 
and twfonum answers to Goth, tweihnaim, dat. ]d. of tweihnai^ two 
each. Cf. T.. bini ; also G. zwischen, between, from zwei, two. 
See Two. 

BETWIXT, between. (IC.) Formed (with excrescent /) from 
ME. betwiur, bitwixe, Chaucer, C. T., A 2132. AS. hetwenx, betweohs, 
betweoh, Grein, i. 96. From be, by; and '*iwih, answering to tweik- 
in ( loth, tweih-nui, two each ; allied to AS. twd, two. A similar word 
is OFiiesic bitwischa, for hitwiska, between ; from hi, by, and twisk, 
twiska, between, which is allied to Awi, two. Cf. G. zwischen^ lie- 
tween, from OlIG. zwisc, zwiski, two-fold; allied to OHG. zwis^ 
twi ce an d G. zwei, two. See Two. 

BE V Ell, sloping ; to slope, slant. (F.) Shak. has : ‘ T may be 
straight, though they themselves be bevel,' i. e. crooked ; Sonnet 121. 
Cotgravc has : ‘ liuveau, m. a kind of s(]nire [carpenter’s rule] or 
S(|uire-like instrument, having moveable and comp.'isse branches; or, 
the one branch compasse and the other straight : some c.-ill it a hevell.' 
Now, as F. -eau stands for OF. -el, it is clear that bevel represents 
an OF. *huvel, or more probably *bcvel, which is not, however, to lie 
found ; though bt-veau, biiveau occur in T latzfeld, s. v. biveau, Godefroy 
cites a verb hever, ‘biaiscr,’ to slope. We find, too, the .Span, haivel, 
n bevel, accented on the e. The etym. of the OF. word is unknowiu 
BEVER, a potation ; see Beaver (3) above. 

BEVERAQE, drink. (1'”.— L.) .Shak. has beverage, Winter's 
Tale, i. 2. 346 ; and see Mandeville’s Travels, ch. xii. p. 141. Cot- 
grave has: * Jintvage, Brevvage, driiike, beverage.’*- OF. bevrage, 
drink (Supp. to Godefroy) ; with which cf. (^F. beverie, the action 
of drinking. — OF. bevre, boivre (see betvre in Sujip. to (iodefroy), to 
drink ; with OF. suffix equiv. to L. -d/ici/m, — L. bibere, to drink. 
^ Cf. Ital. beveraggio, drink ; Sjrnii. brebage, drink. 

BEVY, a com]iany, esp. of ladies. (F. — E.) Sjienser has: 

‘ this hevie of J.adies bright;’ .Sliep. Kal. April, 118. On which 
E. K. has the note : * Bevie ; a beavie of ladyes is spoken figuratively 
for a company or tronix: ; the terme is taken of larkes. For they say 
a bevie of larkes, even as a covey of partridge, or an eye of pheasaunts.* 
Spelt beue {•*beve) in .Skelton, Garl. of Laurel, 771 ; and in the book 
of St. Albans (i486), leaf f6: ‘A beuy of Ladies, A beuy of Roos 
(roes), A beuy of Quaylis.'— F. bevve, which Mr. Wedgwowl cites, 
and explains as ‘ a brood, flock, of quails, larks, roebucks, thence 
applied to a company of ladies generally ; ’ cf. ‘ Bevee des heyrouns,’ 
a bevy of herons ; W’right’s Vocab. i. 151. Florio’s Ital. Diet, has : 

* Beva, a beanie ’ [bevy j ; and mod. Ital. beva means ‘ a drink.’ 

& Origin uncertain; but the Ital. points to the original sense as 
ing a company for drinking, from OF. bevre, Ital. bevere, to drink. 
Cf. Ital. beverare, to water cattle (Torriano). See Beverage. 
BEWAIL, to wail for, lament. (E. and Scand.) ME. biweilen, 
bewailen ; K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 4393. From the prefix be-; and 
ME. wailen, to wail, of Scand. origin. See Wall. 

BEWARE, to be wary, to be cautious. (E.) This is now written 
as one word, and considered as a verb ; yet it is nothing but the two 
words be ware run together ; the word ware being here an adjective, 


viz. the ME. war, for which the longer term wary has been substituted 
in mod. £. *Be war therfor’ai therefore be wair, Chaucer, C. T. 
4539 ^ * 9 ^* ' A ha I felawes ! bethware of swiche a lape 1 * —aha ! 

sirs, beware (lit. be ye wary) of such a jest; Chaucer, C. T., 13369 
(B 1629). The latter phrase cannot be mistaken ; since be/A is the 
imperative plural of the verb. So also : * Whi nolden hii be war ? * 
rpiit . Song s, P. 217. Cf. AS. w«r, adj., waiy, cautious. See Wary. 

BEWILDER, to perplex. (£.) Drydcn has the pp. bewilder'd ; 
tr. of Lucretius, bk. ii. 1 . 1 1 . Made by prefixing be- to the prov. Eng. 
wildern, a wilderness, shortened to wilder by the influence of the 
longer form wilderness, which would naturally be supposed as com- 
pounded of wilder- and -ness, whereas it is rather compounded of 
wildern- and -ness, and should, etymologically, be spelt with double «. 
For examples of wildern, a wilderness, see llalliwcll's Dictionary, 
and Layamon’s Brut, 1 . 1 238. B. Thus bewilder (for hewildern) is * to 
lead into a wihlemess,* which is just the way in which it was first 
used. Dryden has : ‘ Bewilder'd in the maze of life ' (as above) ; and 
Addison, Cato, i. 1. 49, has : ‘ Puzzled in mazes, . . . Lost and be- 
wildered in the fruitless search.’ y. There is thus no reason for 
supposing it other than a purely native word, though other languages 
])ussess words somewhat similar. Cf. Du. verwilderen, to grow wild, 
verwilderd, uncultivated ; Jian. forvilde, to lead astray, licwilder, per- 
plex ; passive forvildes, to go astray, lose one’s w.iy ; Swed. jHryilla, 
to puzzle, confound ; Iccl. villr, bewildered, astray ; villa, to bewilder. 
i|f The Scandinavian words show that the peculiar sense of E. bewilder 
has a trace of Scandinavian influence. See WilderneBB. Der. 
bewilder-ment (modem). 

BEWITCH, to charm with witchcraft. (E.) ME. hiwieehen, 
hewiechen; spelt hiwucehed (unusual) in Layamon, ii. 397, where the 
later MS. has twteehed. From prefix he- or bi - ; and AS. wiccian, to 
lie a witch, to use M’itcbcraft, in Thorpe’s Ancient Laws of England, 
ii. 274, sect. 39, from AS. wicce, {., a witch. Sec Witoh. Der. be- 
wi'ch-ment, hewitch-er-y. 

BEWRAY, to disclose ; properly, to accuse. (E.) In A. V. 
Matt. xxvi. 73; and, for numerous examples, see Eastwood and 
Wright’s Bible Wordbook. ME. bewraien, btwreyen; Chaucer has 
hiwreye, to disclose, reveal. C. T. 6530 (D 948), and also the simple 
verb wreye in the same sense, C. T. 3503. - Prefix be-, and AS. wregan 
(for *wrbg-ian), to accuse ; ‘ agnnnon hine wregan* they began to 
accuse him, Luke, xxiii. 2. So also OFrics. biwrugia, to accuse. 
Cf. Iccl. reegja (orig. vra-g/o), to slander, defame ; Swed. roja, to dis- 
cover, betray ; Goth. «ir«^a«, to accuse ; G. to censure. These 
are denom. verbs, formed from a sb. which appears as Goth. wrnk\, an 
acensation; Icel. rdg,a slander ; cf. G. ritge, censure. Kick, iii. 310. 
Perhaps allied to AS. wearg, a criminal, Goth, gawargjan, to 
condemn. 

REY, a governor. (Turkish.) ‘ The By ... in their language a 
Duke;’ Hakluyt. Voy. ii. jit. i. p. 168. — Turk, bfg (pron. nearly as 
E. bay), a lord, a prince ; Rich. Did., p. 310. Cf. Persian ‘ baig, a 
lord ; a Mogul title P.ilmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 102. 

BEYOND, on the farther side of. (E.) MIC. beyonde, biyonde, 
beyeonden ; Maundcville’s Travels, pp. T, 142, 314. AS. begeondan. 
Matt. iv. 25. — AS. be-, and geond, giand, prep., across, lieycmd ; with 
adv. suffix -oil. See geond in Grein, i. 497 ; and cf. AS. be-geonan, 
beyond ; Sweet, O. !•'. Texts, j). 535. And see Yon, Yonder. 
BEZEL, the sloping edge of a chisel ; the sloping facets of a cut 
gem ; the part of a ring in which the stone is set, and which holds it 
in. (F. — L. ?) Also spelt basil. It occurs in Cotgrave’s Diet., who 
explains F. biseau by * a bezle, bezling, or sening [i. e. skewing] ; such 
a slopeiicssc, or sloiie forme, as is in the point of an iron leaver, 
chizle, &c.* The E. basil is generally used of the sloping edge to 
which a chisel is ground ; the application to the ring relates to the 
sloping edge or rim of metal round the stone. The F. btseau had an 
older spelling bisel (noted by Roquefort), from which £. bezel and 
basil are corruptions. — OF. bisel, which Roquefort explains by ‘en 
Iientc ; angle imperceptible ; ' the true sense being, apparently, * a 
sloping edge ; ’ cf. Span, bisel (accented on e), a basil, bezel ; the 
edge of a looking-glass, or crystal jilate. [Looking-glasses some- 
times have a slanted border, so ns to be thin at the edge.] p. Origin 
unknown ; ]K'rhaps (as Diez remarks) it contains the L. bis, double. 
Kdrting, f 1^6, Supp., suggests *biais-el; sec Bias. 

BEZIQUE, a game at cards. (F. — Pers. ?) Spelt hazique in 
Macmillan’s Mag., Dec. 1861, p. 138. An error for F. besigue, also 
spelt besy (Littr6). The former is prob. from Pers. bazichah, sport, a 
game ; the latter m.'iy be the Pers. bSzi, play.— Pers. bazidan, to play. 
Cf. I’ers. bazigar, a juggler, which perhaps suggested the form 6e- 
sigue. (Doubtful.) 

BEZOAB, a kind of stone. (F.— Port.— Arab.— Pers.) Bezoar- 
stone is in Ben Jonsoii, Every Man out of his Humour, v. 4.— MF. 
bezoar, 16th cent, spelling of F. hizoard, according to Brachet. Col- 
grave has: ‘Bezoo'-rf, a Bcazar stone.*— Fort, hrzaar; see Brachet, 
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who remarks that the word was introduced from India by the Portu- 
guese ; and cf. Span, hszaar in Pineda.-* Arab, badzakr (with b for p). 
mm'Ptxs. pad-zahr, the bezoar-stone, also called zahr-daru\ Palmer's 
Pers. Diet. coll. 105, 328. So called because it was a supposed anti- 
dote against poison. •- Pers. pad, expelling; and zaAr, poison ; Rich. 
Diet. pp. 328, 315, 790. And see Yule; and Horn, $ 273. 
BEZOKIAiV, a beggarly fellow. (F.— Ital.) In a lien. IV, v. 
3. 1 18. Formerly bhonian ; formed with sulBx from F. bisognt, 
spelt bisongnt in Cotgrave, *a hlthie knave . . . bisonian.’-*ltal. 
bisognit pi., * new-levied souldiers such as come . . . needy to the 
wars; * Torriano.*-Ital. bhognOy want; of doubtful origin. 

BI-, prefix. (L.) Generally Latin ; in bias, it is F., but still from 
L. » L. 61-, prefix ** dm- ; cf. ll hdlum for duellum. -L. dua, two. Cf. 
Cik. 81-, prenx, from Svw, two ; Skt. dvi-, prefix, from dva, two ; AS. twi-, 
prefix, from twn, two. .See Fick, i. 625. See Tviro. In L. bi-ni, 
two each, bl- is for bis, twice, In ME. the prefix occurs as 
another spelling of the prefix be- ; see Be-. 

BIAS. an inclination to one side, a slojie. (F. — L.) Siielt biais in 
Holland’s Pliny, bk. xxvii. c. 4 (on the Aloe,l. 3.)-iF. biais, a slant, 
a slope. —L. acc. bifacem, used by Isidore of Seville in the sense of 
squinting, of one who looks sidelong. ^ This is not wholly satis- 
factory ; but see P. Toynbee, Hist. Gr. § 273. 

BIB. a cloth on an infant's breast. (L.) Used by Beaum. and 
Fletcher. The Captain, iii. 5. It must have meant a cloth for im- 
bibing moisture, borrowed, half jocularly, from the ME. bibben, to 
tipple, imbibe, used by Chancer, C. T. 4160 (A 4162) : ‘This miller 
hath so wisly bibbed ale.' This, again, mu.st have been borrowed 
directly from L. bibere, to drink, and may lie imagined to have lieen 
also used jocularly by those familiar with a little monkish Latin. 
Hence wine-bibber, I.nkc, vii. 34, where the Vulgate has bibens uinum. 
4>Skt. pibami, I ilrink ; OIri. 4 i ibim, for *pibim, I drink. Der. from 
the same source ; bibb-er, bib-ul-ous, 

BIBIjB. the sacred book. (F. — L.—Gk. —Egypt.) Mlu bible, 
byble', Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 244 ; P. Plowman, H. x. 318.— F. 
biA/e. •- Late I.. biblia, fern. sing. ; for 1 .. hihlia, ncut. pl.-*Gk. fiiPXia, 
a collection of writings, pi. of fii^Xiov, a little book ; ditnin. of fii&Xos, 
a book.— Gk. fiufiXos, the Egyptian papyrus, whence paper was first 
made ; hence a book. Of Egypt, origin ; cf. Paper. Der. hibl-ic-al. 

BIBLIOOBAPHY. the description of books, ((ik.) Modem. 
Fiom Gk. 0 t 0 K(o-, for fiifiKlov, a book; and to write. See 

Bible. Der. bibliograph-ic-al ; and from the same source, biblio- 
graph-er. 

BIBLIOIjATRY. book-worship. (Gk.) Used by Byrom, 
Uiion the Bp. of (Boncestcr's Doctrine of Grace (R.) From (ik. 
fiifixlo-, for fitfiXiov, a book ; and Xarpeia, service ; see Idolatry. 

BIB]LIOMAIVIA,ap .'issioii fur books. (Gk.) Modem. From 
Gk. fii0Xio-, for fiifiXiav, a book ; and E. mania, also of Gk. origin : 
sec Mania. Der. bibliomania-c. 

BICB, a pale blue colour ; green bice is a pale green. (F.) The 
true sense is * grtiyish.’ Borrowed from F. bis, fem. bise, which 
Cotgrave explains as * brown, dnskie, blackish.’ He gives too : 

* Roche bise, a hard, and blewish rocke, or qnarrey, of stone.’ Cf. F. 
his blane, whitcy-brown ; OF", azur bis, grayish blue ; vert bis, grayish 
green. Spelt byse in Skelton, Garlande of Laurell, 1 . 1 1 58. The 
word is found also in Italian as bigio, grayish. Origin unknown ; 
see Diez. 

BICKBR, to skirmish. (E. or F.) ME. bikere, P. Plowman, B. 
XX. 78 ; biker, sb., a skirmish, Rob. of Glouc. p. 538 ; 1 . 1 1 147 ; but 
it is most commonly a verb. Apparently formed, with frequentative 
suffix -er, from the verb biken, to thrust with a pointed weapon. King 
Alisaunder. 2337 ; which may be a variant of ME. beken, to peck ; 
from OF. bequer, to strike with the beak (see Beak), or from AS. 
beeca, a pickaxe. Cf. Du. bikken, to notch a mill-stone; EFries. 
bikkern, to hack, gnaw, from bikken, to hack, bikke, a pickaxe. 
BICYdiB, a two-wheeled velocipede, (llybrid ; L. and Gk.) A 
hybrid substitute for two- wheel ; in use since 1868. Coined from Bl- 
and Cycle. 

BID (1), to pray. (E.) [Bid, to pray, is nearly obsolete ; but used 
in what is really a reduplicated jihrase, viz. ‘ a bidding prayer.’ To 

* bid beads’ was, originally, to ‘ pray prayers.’ See Bead.] ME. 
bidden, to pray, P. Plowman, B. vii. 81. AS. biddan, to pray (in 
common use) of conj. 5 ; pt. t. bad, pp. Wrn.-f Du. bidden, to pray; 
01 IG. pitlan, G. bitten, to pray, request. These are strong verbs, and 
so are Icel. biSja, Swed. bedja, Dan. bede, to pray, beg, and Goth. 
bidjan, to pray, ask, notwithstanding the weak form of the infinitive. 
Teut type *bedjan-. ^ It has been suggested that the Teut. *bed- 
jan- (and grade *had) was a new strong verb substituted for *beidan- 
(and grade *baid), from the Idg. root BHEIDH, to which we may 
refer Gk. vtlOetr, and L. /Ides, but not bid (2). Bmgm. i. | 589 ; 
ii. S 890. See Bide. 

BID (2), to command. (E) [Closely connected as this word 


appears to be with E. hid, to pray, it is certainly from a different root, 
and can be traced more easily. It has been assimilated to bid in 
spelling, but should rather have taken the form bede.'\ ME. bede. 
Chancer, C. T. 8236 (£ 360). A.S, beodan, to command (common) of 
I conj. 2 ; pt. t. bead, pp. 6 o(/«ft.- 4 *Du. bieden, to offer; Icel. bjbda; G. 
bieten; Goth, biudan, only in comp, ana-bindan, to command, faur- 
biudan, to forbid. Allied to Skt. bodhaya, to cause to know, in- 
form, causal of budh, to awake, understand; Gk. wtHOofuu, wvv- 
dtivofuu, I enquire, learn, understand. Teut. type *beudan- ; from the 
root BHEUDH, to awake, observe ; Fick, i. 162 ; Bmgm. i. $ 313. 
^Confused in E. with bid ( 1 ). Der. bidd-er, bidd-ing. 

jBIDB, to await, wait. (E.) ME. bide, P. Plowman, B. xviii. 307. 
AS. hidan. Groin, i. 122 ; of conj. 1 ; pt. t. bad, pp. friden.+Du. 
beiden ; Icel. btda ; Swed. bida ; Dan. bie ; Goth, beidan ; OHG. pitan 
(prov. G. beiten). Tent, type *beidan- ; from the root BHEIDH ; cf. 
L.fid-ere, to trust. Brugm. i. § 20a. See also Abide. 

BIBN'inAIi, lasting two years. (L.) ‘ The Duke is there but 
biennial; * Howell, Letters, vol. i. let. 41 (1621). — L. UennSlis, the 
same as biennis, adj., for two years. [The second 1 in biennial is due 
to confusion with the sb. biennium, a space of two years.] — 1.. bi-, 
two, double; and nnnhlis, lasting fora year, which becomes -enndlis 
ill composition. — L. nanus, a year. See Annual. Der. biennial-ly. 

\ BIEr, a frame on which a dead body is borne. (E.) ME. beere. 
Prompt. Parv. p. 32 ; beere, Layamon, 19481. AS. beer, Grcin, i. 78. 
— AS. bAr-, 3rd grade of beran, to bear.+Du. baar ; OHG. barn ((J. 
bakre); allied to Icel. barar, fern, pi.; and to lu. fer-e-trum ; Gk. 
tplperpov. See Bear ( i ). The present spelling is due to F. biere, a bier. 

BIESTIMGS, BBESTlIffOB, the first milk given by a cow 
after calving. (E.) Very common in provincial English, in a great 
number of differing forms, such as biskins, bisiins, Ac. AS. lasting, 
hj>st (for Hiest), thick milk ; from AS. beast, first milk after calving. 
Wc find, in Voc. 1 2 7. 35, and 1 29. 2, ’ byst, bysting,/ieee meolc ’ - biest, 
biestings, thick miik.+Du. biest, bicstings; G. biestmileh, biestings. 
All fr om a T ent, base *beust-, 

BIFFIN', a large rosy winter apple. (F.— L. ; with E. suffix.) 
Prov. £. beefin ; Suffolk. 1 have also heard them called beefing apples 
(correctly). ‘ As red as a bee/en from her own orchard ; ’ Godwin, 
Caleb \V il Hams ( 1 794), p. 63. Beefing refers to the beef- like colour. 
Fro m bee f ; wi th su ffix -ing (N. E. D.). See Beef. 

BIFURCATED, two-pronged. ^L.) Penuant, British Zoology, 
has ‘ a large bifurcated tooth ; ’ Richardson. Sir T. Browne, Vnlg. 
Errors, b. ii. c. 6. § 2, has thesb. bifurcation. L. bifureattts,mi, 
of hifureari, to part in two directions. — I., bifureus, two-pronged. — L. 
bi-, flonble ; and furca, a fork, prong. See Fork. 

BIG, large. (Scand.) ME. big, Chaucer, Prol. 546 ; Havelok, 
*774 » ‘rich, well-fumishcd,’ Prick of Conscience, ed. Morris, 
1460 ; see also Minot’s Poems, Edward at I.a Hogue, 1 . S3. Being 
used by Minot and Hampole, it was probably at first a Northern 
word, and of Scandinavian origin ; cf. A^gelric Bigga, Kemble, C. D., 
vi. 191. p. Allied to prov. E. bug, fine, bog, boastful ; so that the 
base is byg-, mutated from bug~, weak grade of Teut. *beugan-, to 
!x>w or bend ; see Bow (i); from the notion of swelling out. Cf. 
Norw. bugge, a strong man (prov. E. a big bug) ; Dan. bugne, to 
bulge; also Swed. dial, bogt, (i) a bend, (a) strength. 

BIGAMY, a double marriage. (F.— L. tiurf Gk.) * Biganue is 
. . twie-wifing ; ’ Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, i. 449. — F. &/ga- 
miV. — L. 6igamia. ‘ Bigamy (6igamia), . .is used for an impediment 
to be a clerk, Anno 4 Edw, 1 . 5 p Blount’s Law Dictionary. A hybrid 
compound ; from L. prefix bi-, twice, q. v., and Gk. -yaftia, from 
ya/ios, marriage; imitated from Gk. biyapla, a double marriage, 
which is from Gk. twice, end a form -yaftia, derived from yiftot, 
marriage. The Gk. yaftos, marriage, is from ya-, weak grade 01 
V^'EN, to beget. Brugm. i. ( 437 (2). Der. bigam-ist, 

BIGGIN, BIGGEN, a night-cap. (F.) In Shak. 2 Hen. IV, 
iv. 5. 27. — MF. beguin, *a biggin for a child ; ’ Cot. He also gives 
beguiner, to put on a biggin. Palsgrave has : ‘ Biggnyne, a woman 
that lyveth chaste;’ and *Byggen, for a chyides heed;’ for both 
words he gives F. beguine. Doubtless named from a resemblance to 
the caps worn by the nuns called Beguines, who, as Cotgrave remarks, 
‘commonly be all old, or well in years.’ Sec Beguine. ^ Biggin 
also occurs as a spelling of piggin, 

BIGHT, a coil of a rope ; a bay. (E.) ME. byght, a bend ; Gawain 
and the Grene Knight, 1 . 1349. AS. byht, as in wceteres hyht, a bight 
(bay) of water; Grcin, i. 151. Cf. Dan. and Swed. bugt, used in 
both senses, viz. (i) the bight of a rope ; and (2) a bay ; also G. hueht, 
a bay. p. The AS. byht (for *buhiiz) is from AS. bug-, weakest 
grade of biig-an, to bend ; with mutation of » to y. Sec Bow (1). 

BITOT, an obstinate devotee to a particular creed, a hyiiocrite. 
(F.) In Blount’s Gloss. (1656) we find : * Bigot, an hypocrite, Ac. : ’ 
as in Cotgrave.— F. Ugo/, which Co^tave explains thns: ‘An old 
Norman word (signifying as much as de par Dieu, or oar for God’s 
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sake [he means by God] and signifying) an hypocrite, or one that 
seemeth much more holy than he is ; also, a scrupulous or sujMrsti- 
tious fellow.' a. The word occurs in Wace's Roman du Kou, ii. 71, 
where we find: ‘Mult ont Franceis Normanz laidiz F demefaizede 
m^iz, Sovent lor dientreproviers, Kclaiment higoz e draschiers,* i. c. 
the French have much insulted the Normans, both with evil deeds 
and evil words, and often speak reproaches of them, and call them 
bigots and dreg-drinkers (Dicz) ; see Draehier in Godefroy. Roque- 
fort quotes further from the Roman du Ron, fol. 328, in which the 
word occurs again : ‘ Sovent dient, Sire, por coi Ne tolez la terre as 
bigos ; * i. c. they often said, Sire, wherefore do you nut take away 
the land from these barbarians? fi. The origin of the word is un- 
known. 'i'hc o 1 <l supposition that it is a corruption of by God, which 
is nn English phrase, is mere ‘ popular etymology,* and inconsistent 
with the facts. Bigot occurs already in the i zth century, ‘ in the 
romance of Girart dc Roussillon, as the proper name of some people, 
apparently of the south of Gaul ; ' N. K. 1). It is not, however, a 
corruption of Visigoth, as has been absurdly suggested. ‘ Hue le 
Bigot* occurs in Wacc, Roman de Rou, 1 . 8571. Mr. Wedgwood’s 
guess that it arose in the 1 3th century is disproved at once by the fact 
that Wace died before a.d. 1300. y ^he .same time, it is very 
likely that this old term of derision may have been confused with the 
term heguin, which was especially used of religions devotees. See 
Begllin. And it is a fact that the name was applied to some of 
these orders ; some Begutta of the order of St. Augustine are men- 
tioned in a charter of a. 11. 1518 ; and in another document, given by 
Ducange, we find : ' Beghardus ct Begutna et Begutta sunt viri et 
mulieres tertii ordinis; ’ and again Bigutta are mentioned, in a charter 
of A.D. 1499. This transference of the nickname to members of these 
religious orders explains the modern use of the term. Dor. higot-ry. 
BlJOU, a trinket, jewel. (F.-^C.) Modern; and mere French.— 
F. bijou, i’erhaps of Celtic origin ; cf. Breton bizou (Corn, bison), a 
ring with a stone. — Bret, biz, W. bys, a finger ; Stokes-Fick, p. 175. 

BILATERAli, having two sides. (L.) From L. bi-, double* 
and lateralis, adj., lateral. — L. later-, decl. stem of laius, a side. 
BIIiBERRY, a whortleberry. (.Scand. and K.) ‘ As bine as bil- 
berry ; ’ Shak. Merry W' ives, v. 5. 49. This form is due to the Jutland 
byllehar (Feilbcrg), Dan. bbltebar, the bilberry ; where bar is a lierry. 
Cf. MDan, bblle, a boss, protuberance (Kalkar) ; perhaps allied to 
Boll (2) ; fiom *bul-, weak grade of Tent. *beul-, to swell *, cf. Goth. 
uf-lmvljan, to swell up. We also find Swed. dial, biil/on, boljen, hdlen, 
pi, bilberries. ^ In the North of England we find bleaherry or 
blaeberry, i.e. a berry of a dark, livid colour ; cf. our phrase ' to beat 
black and blue.* Blae is the Icel. Mdr, dark, livid, Dan. Meta, .Swed. 
hlA, dark-blue; whence Icel. blaber, Dan. blaabar, Swed. hlSbar, a 
bl.’icbcrry. See Blue. Hence both bd- and hlae- are Scandinavian ; 
but -berry is English. 

BILBO, a sword ; BILBOBB, fetters. (Span.) Shak. has both 
bilbo. Merry Wives, i. l. 165, and bilboes, Hamlet, v. 3.6. Both 
words arc derived from Bilboa or Bilbao in Spain, * which was famous, 
as early as the time of Pliny, for the manufacture of iron and steel.’ 
Several bilboes (fetters) were found among the spoils of the Spanish 
Armada, and arc still to be seen in the Tower of London. See note 
by Cl.uk and Wright to Hamlet, v. 3. 6. 

jBILB (i), a secretion from the liver. (F.-L.) Tn Kersey’s Diet., 
ed. j 708. — F. bile, which Cotgrave explains by ‘ choller, gall,’ &c. — 
L. bilis, bile, anger. L. bills is for *bislis; Brugin. i. § 877 ; cf. W. 
bustl, Bret, bestl, bile; SUikes-Fick, j). 175. Dor. bili-ar-y, bili-ous. 
BILE (3), a boil ; Shak. Cor. i. 4. 31. (E.) ME. byle, Prompt. 
Parv. .See Boil (3). 

BILOE, the belly of a ship or cask. (F.— C.) Tt means the pro- 
tuberant part of a cask or of a ship’s bottom, i.e. the belly, and is 
merely another form of bulge, adapted from OF. houlge, mod. F. 
bouge, which still means * bilge ’ of a cask, &c. fi. Hence the vb. /b 
bilge, said of a ship, which tegins to leak ; but it occurs still earlier 
in a transitive sense, to stave in a ship’s bottom. This verb to bilge 
is also written to bulge’, see examples in Richardson, s. v, bulge-, and 
Kerb’s Diet., s.v. bilged. y. Bilge-water is water which enters 
a ship when lying on her bilge, and becomes offensive. See Bulge. 
BILL(i), a chopi^r; a hallicrd; sword. (E.) ME. bil, sword, 
halberd, Layamon, i. 74 ; ‘ Bylle of a mattoke, ligo, tnarra ; ’ 
Prompt. Parv. p. 36. AS. bil, bill, a sword, axe, Grein, i. ii6.<^ 
OSax. bil, OHG. bill, n. Tcut. type *biljom, nent. Cf. G. bilie,(eni. 
a pick-axe. Cf. .Skt. bil, bhil, to bretak, to divide, Benfey, p. 633 ; 
which is probably related to Skt. bhid, to cleave. See Bite. 

BQiL (a), a bird’s beak. (E.) ME. bile, Owl and Nightingale, 
70. AS. bile ; Voc. 318. 13. Teut. type *biliz 1 Allied to Bill (1). 
BILL (3), a writing, account. (F.-L.) ME. bille, a letter, 
writing; Chancer, C. T. 9811 (E i937).-AF. Polit. Songs, 
p. 231,1. If ; found inF. in the dimin. 6 i 7 /e/. — Late Lhi 7 /a, a writing, 
with dimin. billeta ; bulleta is also found, with the same meaning, 


and is the dimin. of L. bulla. B. It is certain that billa is a cormptioa 
of L. bulla, meaning ‘a writing' ‘a schedule* in medieval times; but 
esp. and properly ‘a sealed writing ; * from the classical L. bulla, a stud, 
knob : later, a round seal. See Bull (3), Bulled Bulletin. 

BILLET (i), a note, ticket. (F.— L.) Shak. has the vb. to 
billet, to direct to one's ipiarters by means of a ticket ; to quarter; 
Cor. iv. 3. 48. Spelt bylet. Prompt. Parv. — AF. billette,f., Stat. 
Realm, i. 338 (1353) ; cf. F. billet, m. ; dimin. of AF. bille, a ticket, 
note, writing. See Bill (3). We sometimes use billet-doux for 
* love-letter p see Pope, Rajic of the Lock, i. 1 18, 138. It is mere 
French, and means, literally, ‘sweet letter ; ’ from F. billet, letter, and 
doux ( I-. duleis), sweet. 

•R TTiTjE T (2), a log of wood, block. (F.) In Shak. Measure, 
iv. 3. 58. .Spelt bylet. Prompt. Parv.-F. billette, ‘ a billet of wood; 
also, n little bowle; ' Cot. Cf. F. billot, ‘ a billet, block, or log of 
wood;* id. Dimin. of F. bille, a log of wood; in Cotgrave. ‘a 
young stock of a tree to graft on.* This Y. bille corresponds to Med. 
L. hdla, billus, a branch, trunk of a tree; of unknown origin. 

BILLIARDS, a game with balls. (F.) Shak. has billiards. 
Ant. and Cleop. ii. 5. 3. — F. billard, billart, ‘a short and thick trun- 
cheon, or cudgell, . . a billard, or the stick wherewith we touch the 
ball at billyards ; * Cot. He also has : * Biller, to play at billyards;* 
and ^bdle, a small bowl or billyard ball ; also, a young stock of 
a tree to graft on ; * but these may be two distinct words. Formed, by 
suflix -ard, from F. bille, signifying a ‘billyard ball,’ as explained by 
Cotgrave, and answering to Ital. biglia, ‘ a billiard ball ’ (Baretti) ; 
which Diez derives from MHG. biekel, a pick-axe, also a die to play 
with; which is doubtful. Korting, § 1367. 

BILLIOIT, a million of millions. (F'. — L.) From F. billion, * a 
million of millions ; * Cot. A coined word, to express ‘ a double mil- 
lion ; ’ from 1 ... 61-, double ; and -illion, the latter part of the word 
mdlion. So also trdlion, to express ‘ a treble million,’ or a million 
times a billion. ^ The mod. F. bdlion now means ‘ a thousand 
millions.* 

BILLOW, a wave. (Scand.) Not in very early use. It occurs in 
Gascoigne’s Jocasta, Act Hi. chorus, 1 . 24. — Icel. bylgja, a billow; 
Swcd.bblja; Dan. M;/gr. 4 ‘MllG. Mgr, a billow,alsua bag ; OllG. 
pulga. The Icel. bylgja has mutation of m to y ; and is derived from 
bulg~, weak stem of the root which apiicars in AS. belgan, to swell, 
esp. to swell with anger; a bdlow means ‘a swell,^‘a swelling 
wave.’ Cf. Prov. G. (lIambu^g^ hulgen, a billow (Richey). From 
<^UHELGH, to swell ; see Belly. Dor. billow-y. 

BIN, a chest for wine, corn, &c. (C.) ME. bmue, bynne, Chaucer, 
595 (A 59 .^)* binn, a manger, Luke, ii. 7, Jb.-^Du. heu, 
a basket '; G. benne, a sort of bosket. Said to be ultimately of Celtic 
origin ; cf. F. baune, a tilt of a cart, from L. benna, a car of osier, 
body of a carl, noticed by Festus as a word of Gaulish origin. And 
cf. W. beu, a Ctirt. Celtic type *benna : Stokes-Fick, ji. i68. 
Sometimes confused with bing, which is a distinct word. 
INART, twofold. (L.) in Holland’s Plutarch, p. 665. — L. 
binarius, consisting of two things. — L. bin\, two each. — L. bi-, double, 
for bis, twice. See Bi-, prefix. 

BII^, to fasten, tic. (E.) ME. bindeu, Chaucer, C. T. 4082. 
AS. bindan, pt. t. band, pp. bunden ; Grein, i. 1 1 y.i^Du. binden ; Icel. 
and Swed. binda; Dan. bintle\ OHG. pintan, G. binden’, Goth. 
bindan. Teut. type Hindan-, for Hendan-; cf. Skt. bandh, to bind ; 
VBHENDH. Brugm. i. § 124. Der. bind-ing, binder, book-binder, 
bind-weed ; also bundle, bend. 

BING> a heap of com ; provincial. (Scand.) Surrey has ‘ bing of 
corn’ for *heapol corn,’ in his translation of Virgil, Book iv. 1 . 539. 
—Icel. bingr, a heap; Swed. binge, a heap. Allied to Bunk. 
^ Distinct from E. bin, though sometimes confused with it. Dan. 
bing came to mean ‘ bin.* Sec Bin. 

BINNACLE, a box for a ship's compass. (MSpan.— L.) 
Modern ; a singular corruption of the older form bittacle, due to con- 
fusion w'ith bin, a chest. Only the form bittacle appears in Todd’s 
Johnson, as copied from Kersey’s Diet., viz. ‘ a frame of timber in the 
steerage of a ship where the compass is placed.’ Spelt bittakle in 
Phillips (1658). — MSpan. bitaeula (Minsheu) ; Port, biiacola; Span. 
bitacora. Cf. F. habitaele, A bimaclc ; prop, an abode.— L. Aa6i/d- 
eulum, a little dwelling, whence the Port, and Span, are derived by 
loss of the initial syllable. — L. kabitdre, to dwell; frequentative of 
habere, to have. See Habit. ^ The * habitaculum * seems to have 
been originally a sheltered place fur the steersman. The earliest E. 
quotation has the spelling bitakle; Naval Accounts for I485,ed. A. Op- 
|ienhcim, p. 56. 

BINOCULAR, suited for two eyes; having two eyes. (L.) 

‘ Most animals are binoeidar ; ’ Derham, Phys. Theol. (1713), bk. viii. 
c. 3, note a. Coined from bin- for L. Uni, two each ; and oeulus, an 
eye. See Binary and Ocular. 

BINOMIAL^ consisting of two ‘terms * or parts. (L.) Mathe- 
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mitical.^Late L. for L. iindmiMu, having two names. —L. 

bi~f prefix, double ; and ndmeH, a name, denomination. It should 
lather have be en bin ominal. 

BIOOBAPHY, an account of a life. (Gk.) In Johnson's Ram- 
bler, no. 6o. Langhome, in the Life of Plutarch, has hiographtr and 
hiograpkieat. Late Gk. fitoypapia, a writing of lives ; Due. — Gk. fiio-t 
for fiioSf life ; and fp&ptiVf to write. Gk. 0ios is allied to £. quiei, 
living; see Quiok. And see Carve. Der. biograpk-ert Ino- 
gra^-ie-al. 

BIOLOGY, the science of life. (Gk.) Modem. Lit. a ‘discourse 
on life.’— Gk. fiio-, for 0ios, life ; and -Xo7<a, from Xo^or, a discourse. 
See above ; and see Log^io. Der. biolog-ie-al. 

BIPARTITE, divided in two parts. (L.) Used by Cudworth, 
Intellectual System; Pref. p. i. — L. bipartitus, pp. of bipartite ^ to 
divide into two parts.— L. &i*, double; andpnr/ire, to divide, from 
part-t stem of parsj a part. See Bl- and Fart. 

BIPED, two-footed ; an animal with two feet. (L.) * A . . . biped 
beast ;* Byrom, an Epistle. Also in Sir T. Browne’s Vnig. Errors, 
b. iii. c. 4. a 8. The adj. is sometimes bipedal.>m\,. biped- ^ stem of 
hipesf having two feet ; from it-, double, and pes^ a foot. ^ So too 
Gk. bitrovt, two-foot^, from 8t-, doable, and irovs, a foot. See Bl- 
and Poo^ with which pes is cognate. 

BIRCH, a tree. (£.) In North of England, birb ; which is Scan- 
dinavian. MR birehe, Chancer, C. T. 2921. AS. biree, wk. f. (Bos- 
worth) ; also beore, str. f.+Dn. heri ; Icel. bjork ; Swed. bjori ; Dan. 
birk ; G. birke. Teut. types *berijoH-^ f. ; and *beridf f. Cf. Lith. 
berzasi Russ, bereza] Skt. bhurja-s, a kind of birch, the leaves or 
bark of which were used for writing on (Benfey). Allied to Skt. 
bhriij, to shine ; with reference to the whiteness of the bark. Cf. L. 
/raxinus, ash. See Bright. Der. birch-exj adj. ; cf. gold-en. 
BIRD, a feathered flying animal. (E.) ME. brid\ very rarely 
hyrde^ which has been formed from brid by shifting the letter r ; pi. 
briddeSf Chaucer, C. T. 2931 (A 2929). AS. brid, bridd, a bird ; but 
especially the young of birds ; as in earties brid, the young one of an 
eagle. Groin, i. 142. The manner in which it is used in early 
writers suggests the idea that it was considered as ‘ a thing bred ; * but 
it can hardly be connected with AS. bredan, to breed, as the Teut. type 
would be *bridjoz or *bredjoai. Der. bird-bolt, bird-cage, bird-call, 
bird-catcher, bird-lime, bird's-eye, &c. 

BIRETTA, a clerical cap. (Ital.— L. — Gk.) Spelt berretta in 
Hall’s Sat. iv. 7. 52, ed. 1598. — Ital. berretta (Baretti) ; beretta (Tor- 
riano), a cap; cf. J.Ate L. birretum, orig. a scarlet cap.— Late L. 
birrtis, burrus, reddish ; sec Bureau. 

BIRTH, a lieing born. (Scand.) ME. hirthe, Chaucer, C. T.4612 
(B 192). Of Scand. origin. — Olcel. byrS, fem., quoted by Noreen, 
Gr. { 327 (cognate with Dan. byrd); the usual Icel. form hburdr,m. 
Tout, type burdiz, f. ; from *bur-, weak grade of *beran- (AS. beran), 
to bear. Cf. also AS. ge-byrd', OHG. kapurt, G. geburt ; Goth.ga- 
baurtks, a birth; Skt. bhrtis, f., nourishment; Irish frrei/A, birth.— 
^BHER, to bear. Der. birtk-day, -place, -mark, -right. 
BISCUIT, a kind of cake, baked hard. (F. — L.) In Shak., As 
You Like It, ii. 7. 39. ' Byscute brede, bis coctus ; ’ Prompt. Parv.— 
F. biscuit, * a bisket, bisket-bread ; ’ Cot. — F. his, twice ; and cuit, 
cooked ; because formerly prepared by being twice baked. {Cuit is the 
pp. of euire, to cook.) — h. bis coctus, where coctus is the pp. olcoquere, 
to cook. .See Cook. 

K8ECT, to divide into two equal parts. (L.) In Barrow’s Math. 
Lectures, l.ect. 1 5. Coined from L. bi-, twice, and sectum, supine of 
seedre, to cut. Sec Bi- and Section. Der. bisect-ioii. 

BISHOP, an ecclesiastical overseer. (L. — Gk.) ME. bisshop, 
Chaucer, C. T., B 253. AS. biseop, in common use ; borrowed from 
L. episcojpus. — Gk. ixianovos, an overseer, overlooker. — Gk. lid, upon ; 
and <rKow&s, one that watches, from anon-, 2nd grade of ansrt-, as in 
ffafv-To/iai, I spy, overlook. Bmgm. i. f 1000. Der. bishop-rie\ 
where -riV is AS. rice, dominion, Grein, ii. 376; cf.G. reicA,akin^om; 
and see Rich. 

BISMUTH, a reddish- white metal. (G.) In Kersey’s Diet, ed. 
1708. Coles ( 1 68,0 has Bismutum or Wismtuk, Spelt wisemute, 
Harrison’s Hist, of England, bk. ii. ch. 11; ed. Fumivall, p. 76. It 
is chiefly found at Schneeburg in Saxony. The F. bismuth, like the 
£. word, is borrowed from German ; and this word is one of the 
very Jew German words in English.— G. bismuth, bismuth; more 
commonly wismut, also spelt wissmut, wissmuth; of these, wissmut 
first occurs, in Georg Agricola (died in 1555), who also has the L. 
form bisemutum (Wcigand), Origin unknown. 

BISOH, a large quadruped. (F. or L. — Gk. — Tent.) In Minsheu, 
ed. 1627. Also in Cotgrave, q.v. Either from F. bison (Cot) or 
from L. bison (Pliny). — Gk. fiiawv, the wild bull, bison; Pansanias, 
ed. Bekker, 10. 13 (about A. d. 160). Borrowed from Teutonic ; cf. 
AS. wesend, a wild ox, Bosworth; Icel. visundr, the bison-ox ; OHG. 
wisunt, G. wisent, a bison. ^ The word is Teutonic rather than 
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Greek, and only borrowed by the latter. See OHG. wisunt in 
Schade. 

BISSEiL'A^UjE, a name for leap-year. (L.) In Holland’s Pliny, 
bk. xviii. c. 25. -Late L. bissextUis annus, the bissextile year, leap- 
year. -L. bissexlus, in phr. bissextus dies, an intercalary day, so called 
because the intercalated day (formerly an extra day after Feb. 24) 
was likewise called the sixth day before the calends of March 
(March 1) ; so that there were two days of the same name.- L. bis, 
twice ; and sex, six. 

Bisson, purblind. (E.) Shak. has bisson. Cor. ii. 1. 70 ; and, in 
the sense of ‘ blinding,’ Hamlet, ii. 2. 529. MIC. bisen, hisne, purblind, 
blind ; Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, II. 472, 2822. 0 £. hisene, 
pi., blind, Matt. ix. 27, in the Northumb. version, as a gloss upon 
1 .. eaeci. ^ ^. Perhaps derived from the prefix hi-, be-, with a privative 
sense, as in £. be-kead, and the A.S. sb. sien, syn, sin, jtower of seeing, 
sight, allied to Goth, siuns, OSax. siun, Icel. sjun, Ayn, Dan. syn, sight; 
so that bi-sene might mean * sightless.’ 

BISTRE,adark brown colour. (P'. — G.?) ‘ BtA/er, B/s/re, a colour 
made of the soot of chimneys boiled ; ' Bailey’s Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1731. 
— P'. bistre; of uncertain origin. Perhaps from G. biester, meaning 
(i) bistre, (2) dark, dismal, gloomy (in prov. G.) ; Fliigel. It seems 
reasonable to connect these. Cf. also I^u. bijster, confused, troubled, 
at a loss; Pomeran. bUster, bewildered, dark. [Dan. bister, grim, 
fierce, Swed. bister, fierce, angry, grim, Icel. bistr, angry, knitting 
the brows, may be unrelated.] 

BIT (1), a small piece, a mouthful. (E.) ME. bite, in phr. bite 
breedess — a bit of bread, Ormnlum, 8640. AS. bita, weak m., a bit, a 
morsel, John, xiii. 27 ; from AS. bit-, weak grade of bitan, to bite. 4 - 
Du. beet, a bite, also, a bit, morsel ; Icel. biti, a bit ; Swed. bit ; 
Dan. bid ; G. bissen, a bit. Teut. type *biton-, m. See Bite. 

BIT (2), a curb for a horse. (E.) ME. hitt, bytt. ‘ Bytt of a 
brydylle, lupatunt;* Prompt. Parv. p. 37. AS. bite, strong m., a bite. 
Teut. tyi>e *61/12, m. ; closely allied to the preceding. Cf. AS. 61/0/, 
dimin., as a gloss to Jrtenum in Ps. xxxi. 1 2 (.Si)elman).+Du. gehit ; 
led. bttill (dimin.); Swed. bett; Dan. bid; G. gdtiss. Compare 
these forms with those in the article above. 

BITCH, a female dog. (E.) ME. bicke, biccke, Wright's Vocab. 
i. 187. AS. bicce ( Bosworth). Icel. bikkja; MDan. bikke; allied to 
Icel. grey -baka, a bitch (Noreen). 

BITE, to cleave, chiefly with the teeth. (E.) ME. bite, biten, pt. t. 
hot, boot, P. Plowman, U. v. 84. AS. bitan ; pt. t. bat, pp. biten. 
Grein, i. ia 3 . 4 ‘Du. 6 y/en,to bite; Icel. bita; Swed. bita; Dan. bide; 
OHG. pizan ; G. beissen ; Goth, beiian. Teut. type *beitan-, pt. t. 
*bait, pp. *bitanoz. Allied to L. Jindere, jit. t. fldi, to cleave ; Skt. 
hkid, to break, divide, cleave. — ^BHEID, to cleave. Der. bite, sb. ; 
bit, bit-e r, hit -ing ; bitt-er, q. v. ; bait, q. v. 

BITTER, obnoxious to the taste. (E.) ME. biter, Ayenbite of 
Inwyt, p. 8a. A.S. biter, bitor, bitter, Grein, i. 1 2o.+Du. hitter ; Icel. 
bitr; Swed. and Dan. bitter; OHG. piitar (G. bitter) ; Goth, baitrs 
(ratW an exceptional form). The word orig. meant ‘ sharp ’ 
or * biting ; ’ and is derived from AS. bit-, weak grade of bitan, to 
bite. Goth, baitrs is from bait-, second grade of bitan. See Bite. 
Der. bitter-ly, bitter-ness, bitters; also bitter-sweet. Prompt. Parv. 
P- ."I?- 

bittern, a bird of the heron tribe. (F.— Late L.) ME. bitore, 
bytoure, Chaucer, C. T. 6554 (D 972), — F. butor, ‘a bittor;’ Cot.; 
whence Low L. butorius, a bittern. Prob. named from its cry ; cf. 
L. butire, buhere, to cry like a bittern ; whence also L. butio, said to 
mean a bittern, though it is a variant of bdteo, a buzzard. See 
Boom (i). p. The mod. L. name hotaurus is due to a fanciful 
derivation from L. bds taunts ; taunts being used by Pliny, b. x. c. 42, 
fora bird that bellows like an ox, which is supposed to be the bittern. 
i(f On the sufhxed -n see Matzner, i. 1 77 ; and see Marten. We 
actually find viserne for visor ; Three Met. Romances, cd. Robson, 
p. 15. 

I BITTS, a naval term. (Scand.) The bitts are two strong posts 
standing up on deck to which cables are fastened. [The F. term is 
hates, but this may have been taken from English.] The word is pro- 
perly Scand., and the E. form contracted ; in fact, the oldest form is 
i beetes (i .S93) ; in Arlicr’s Eng. Gamer, v. 509. Prob. suggested by 
Swed. beting, a bitt (nant. term) ; cf. betingshult, a bitt-pin ; Dan. 
heding, a slip, bitts; bedingsbolt, a bitt- bolt: bedingskna, a bitt-knee; 
dec. [It has found its way into Du. and G. ; cf. Du. beting, 
hetingkout, a bitt; G. bating, a bitt; bdtingholzer, bitts.] p. The 
word pro^bly arose from the use of a noose or tether for pasturing 
horses, or, in other words, for baiting them. Cf. Swed. beta, to pasture 
a horse ; whence betingsbidt, as if a pin for tethering a horse while at 
pasture. Cf. Icel. beiting, grazing ; beita, to graze cattle, also, to 
yoke horses to a vehicle. See But. ^ *1116 word bait is Scand., 
showing that the Du. and G. words are borrowed. The E. word, on 
the other hand, may be native ; cf. AS. ge-bxie, a bridle, bietan, to 
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rein in; biting ^ a rope for iasteoing; all from mutation of hai-t 
and Item of bH an, to bite. 

KTITMEN, mineral pitch. (L.) Milton has bituminous ; P. L. 
X. 563. [Shale, has the pp. bitunud, Peric. iii. i. 7a.- F. biiumt (Cot- 

S ave).]-L. bitumen, gen. bit&min-is, mineral pitch ; used by Virgil, 
eor. iii. 41; 1 . Der. biiumin-ous, bitumin-ate. 

BIVALVE, a shell or seed-vessel with two valves. (F.— L.) In 
Johnson’s Diet. — F. bivalve, bivalve; both. adj. and sb. — L. hi-, 
double ; and ualua, the leaf of a folding-door ; gen. used in the pi. 
uatu<r, lolding-doors. See Valve. 

BIVOUAC, a watch, guard ; especially, an encampment for the 
night without tents. (F.— G.) Oddly spell *biouac or bikovae,' in 
Phillips, ed. 1706. borrowed from F. bivouac, also spelt bikouae, 
bioiiac, in Richelien (1680); see Ilatzfeld. — G. beituaehe, a guard, a 
keeping watch ; intri^uced into F. at the time of the Thirty Yeam’ 
War, 1618-1648 (Brachet). — G. bei, by, near; axidwaehen, to watch; 
words cognate with £. by and watch respectively, fi. Or rather, from 
the Swiss beiwaeht (in Stalder, ed. 1K13, ii. 426), a term *u.sed in 
Aargau and Zurich to denote the patrol of citizens {Sehaar-waehe) 
added {bei-gegeben) to assist the ordinary town-watch by night at any 
time of special commotion, n'his remaining of a large body of men 
under arms all night explains the original sense of bivouac;' N. E.D. 
Cf. Diez, s. V. bivac, p. 525;. 

BIZARRE, odd, strange. (F.— .Span.) In Dryden, Pref. to 
Maiden Queen. Merely borrowefl from K. bizarre, strange, capri- 
cious. * It originally meant valiant, intrepid ; then angry, headlong ; 
lastly strange, capricious ; ’ Brachet. — Span, bizarro, valiant, gallant, 
high-spirit^. In Malm's Webster, the word is said to lie * of Basque- 
Iberian origin ; ’ i. e. from Basque bizarra, a beard. The transference 
of sense would l>e like that in Span, kombre de bigoie, a man of spirit, 
usually referred to bigote, a moustache. But this is certainly risky. 
^ Hatzfeld notes that F. bizarre was also s|ielt higearre (see Cot- 
grave), and that its sense was influenced by F. bigarrer, to diversify. 
See Korting, § 1446. 

BLAB, to tell tales. (E.) Often a sb. ; Milton has : * avoided as 
a. blab;* Sams. Agon. 495; but also blabbing; Comus, 138. ME. 
blabbe, a tell-tale; see Prompt. Parv. p. 37, and Chaucer, Troil. iii. 
300 (V. r. labbe). The verb more often occurs in early authors in the 
form blabber, ^ILblaberen ; sec Prompt. Parv. p. 37. *lhlaher, as a 
chyide dothe or [ere] he c.an speke;* Palsgrave. ‘ 1 blaberde;' P. 
Plowman, A. v. 8. All are (like babble) imitative verbs, and may be 
considered as E. .Similar are Dan. blabbre, to babble, to gabble ; an 
Old Norse form bJahbra is cited by Rietz ; Swed. dial, hladdra, blaffra, 
to prattle, Rietz; (j./>/a/i^ern,toblab, babble, prate; Gael. 6/abara/i, 
a stammerer, stutterer ; blabhdach, babbling, garrulous ; ptahair, a 
babbler; MDu. lahben, to babble; Dan. dial, blaffre, to babble. 
See Bleb, Blob, Blubber. 

BLACK, swarthy, dark. (E.) ME. 6/ait, Chaucer, C. T. 2132 
(A 2130). AS. blac, blac, black, Grein, i. 124. Cf. AS. blac, Icel. 
bleh, ink ; Dan. bltelc, sb., ink ; Swed. hliick, ink, blitcka, to smear with 
ink ; .Swed. dial, hlaga, to smear with smut (Rietz). So also Ollfi. 
black, ink. ^ Origin obscure; connexion with Du. blaken, to burn, 
aeorcli, is uncertain ; so also that with \..flagrare, Gk. ipKiytiv. Con- 
nexion with bleak is probable ; see N. E. D., and Noreen, Gr. § 149 
(2) ; and OHG. blah in Schade. Der. black, sb. ; black-ly, black-isk, 
black-ness, black-en ; also blackamoor (spelt blackmoor in ^'aum. and 
Fletcher, Mons. Thomas, v. 2), black-ball, black-berry, black-bird, 
black-cock, black-friar, black- guard, q.v., black-ing, black-lead, black- 
letter. black-mad, black-rod, blacksmith, black-thorn, &c. 

BLACKGUARD, a term of reproach. (Ilylirid ; E. and F.) 
From black and guard, q.v. A name given to scullions, turnspits, 
and the lowest kitchen menials, from the dirty work done by them. 
In the Accounts of St. Margaret, Westminster, p. 10, under the date 
we find: ‘item, received for iiij. torches of the black guard, 
viijd. ;’ see Brand’s Popular Antiquities, ed. Ellis, ii. 316. In Like 
Will to Like (I.s68), pr. in Dodsley’s Old Plays, ed. Hazlitt, iii. 323, 
we find : ‘ Thou art served as Harry Hangman, captain of the black 
guard.' * They are taken for no better than rakehells, or the devil’s 
blacke guarde ; ' Slanihurst, Descr. of Ireland, ed. 1808, vi. 68. *A 
lamentable case, that the devil’s Hack guard should be God’s 
soldiers;’ Fuller, Holy War, bk. i. c. 12. ‘Close unto the front 
of the chariot marcheth all the sort of weavers and embrodcrers ; next 
unto whom goeth the black guard and kitchenry;’ Holland, Am- 
mianus, p. la. ‘A lousy slave, that within this twenty years roilc 
with the black guard in the Duke’s carriage, ’mongst spits and 
dripping-pans ; ’ Webster, The White Devil, A. i. See Trench's Select 
Glossary. 

BLADDER, a vesicle in animals. (E.) ME. bladdre, Chaucer, 
C. T, 15907 (G 439). AS. bltedre, {., a blister ; Orosius, i. 7 ; 
U&ddre, a bladder, A. S. Leechdoms, i. 360. Teut. type Mx-drSu-, f., 
from the verbal root *bli-, to blow out, and suffix -drd/i- cognate with 


Gk. -rpd, -r/)ov.^Icel. blaSra, a bladder, a watery swelling ; Swed. 
bldddra, a bubble, blister, bladder; Dan. Idare, a bladder, blister; 
Du. blaar, a bladder, blister ; cf. Du. blaas, a bladder, bubble, lit. a 
thing blown, from blazen, to blow ; OHG. bldtara (G. blatter), a 
bladder. Cf. AS. blawan, to blow ; "L. flare, to blow. See Blow (1). 
Der. bladder-y. 

TIT.ADE, a leaf ; flat part of a sword. (E.) ME. blade (of a sword), 
Chancer, Prul. 620 (A ^8). AS. bleed, n., a leaf ; Grein, i. 125.^ 
Icel. blah, a leaf; Swed., Dan., and Du. blad, a leaf, blade; OHG. 
plat, G. blatt. p. Teut. type *bla-dom, neut., with the sense of ‘ full 
blown,* ‘ flourishing ; ’ a pp^form (with suffix -do- — Idg. -to-) from 
the weak grade of ^BllLO. See Blow (3). 

BLAEBERRY, BLEABERRY, a bilberry. (Scand. and E.) 
‘A blabery;' Catholicon Angl. (1483). From North E. 6/ae, livid, 
dark ; and berry. The form blue is from Icel. bla-r, livid ; see under 
Blue. Cf. Icel. bldber, a blaeberry ; Swed. blkbdr ; Dan. blaabaer. 
SLAIN, a pustule. (E.) ME blein, bleyn ; Promp. Parv. p. 39 ; 
Wyclif, Job, ii. 7. AS. blegen, a boil, pustule ; Liber Medicinalis, 
i. 58, in A. S. Leechdoms, ii. 1 28.4*00. blein; Dan. blegn, a blain, 
])inu)Ie. 

blame, to censure. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME blame, Chaucer, C. T ., 
E 76; blamen, Ancren Riwlc, p. 64. — OF. 6/a.si«^r, to blame. — L. 
blaspkemdre, used in the sense ‘ to blame ’ by Gregory of Tours 
(Brachet). — Gk. ^kaaipfiiJLt^v, to speak ill. Blame is a doublet of 
blaspheme ; see Blaspheme. Der. blam-able, blam-abl-y, blam-able- 
ness ; blame, sb. ; blame-less, blame-less-ly, blame-less-ness. 

BLAECH (i), vb., to whiten. (F. — OHG.) Sir T. Elyot has 
blanched, whitened ; Castle of Helth, bk. ii. c. 7 (Of Wallnuttes) ; 
and see Prompt. Parv. From ME. blanche, white, Gower, C. A. iii. 9 ; 
bk. vL 239. — F. blanchir, to whiten, from blanc, white. See Blank. 
BLANCH (2), vb., to blench. (E.) Sometimes used for blench. 
.See Blench. 

BLAND, gentle, mild, affable. (L.) [The ME. verb blanden, to 
flatter (Shoreham’s Poems, p. 59), is obsolete ; we now use blandish.) 
The adj. blandis in Milton, P. L. v. 5 ; taken rather from L. directly 
than from F'., which only used the verb; see Cotgrave. — L. hlandus, 
caressing, agreeable, pleasing. Brugm. i. § 413 (9). Dot, bland-ly, 
bland-ness; also blandish, q.v. 

BLANDISH, to flatter. (F.- 1 ..) In rather early use. ME. 
blandisen, to flatter; Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, bk. ii. pr. i, 1 . 20.— 
OF. blandir, to flatter, jires. part, blandis-ant (whence also the sb. 
blandissement).'^'L, blandiri, to caress. — L. hlandus, gentle. See 
Bland. Der. blandish-ment. 

BLANK, void; orig. pale. (F.— OIIG.) Milton has ‘the blanc 
moon ;* P. L. x. O36. ME. blanke. Prompt. Parv. — blanc, white. 
—OHG. blanch, planch, shining. Nasalised fiom OllG. blah, shining; 
cf. Gk. ipkby-fos, flaming, shining, from ipkiy-uy, to shine. See 
Blink. Dor. blank -ness; also blanch, q.v.; and blank-et, q.v. 

BLANKET, a coarse woollen cover. ( F. — OH G. ) (.)riginally 
of a white colour. ME. blanket, as in ' whit blanket,’ Life of Bcket, 
ed. W. H. Black, 1 . 1167; and see Prompt. Parv. p. 38. — AF. 
blanket {¥. blanchet), .Stat. Realm,!. 381 (1303); formed by adding 
the dimin. suffix -et to F. blanc, white. — OHG. blanch planch white. 
See Blank. Der. blanket-mg. 

BLARE, to roar, make a loud noise. (E.) Generally used of a 
trumpet ; ‘ the trumpet blared ; ’ or, ‘ the trumpet's blare.' Cf. ME. 
blorien, bloren, to weep ; prov. E. blare, to make a loud noise (bleat, 
bray). Of imitative origin. Cf. 1 )u. blaren. Low (i. hlarren, to bleat ; 
MHG. hlrren (G. pliirren), to bleat, to blubber. Cf. MDu. blaser, 
a trumiicler ; Oudemans. See further under Blaze (2). 

BLASON ; see Blazon (1) and (2). 

BLASPHEME, to speak injuriously. (L. — Gk.) Shak. has blas- 
pheme, Meas. for Mens. i. 4. 38. ME. blasfemen ; Wyclif, Mark, ii. 7. 
— L. blasphrmdre. — Gk. 0kaa<pj/ntTv, to speak ill of. — Gk. fikaaipri/ios, 
adj., evil-speaking, p. The first syllable is supposed to be foT*0kafiet-, 
i.v. hurtful, allied to 0\d0-7f, hurt ; the latter syllables are due to 
1 say. Blaspheme is a doublet of blame. Siee Blame and 
Fame. Der. blasphem-y (ME. blasphemie, Ancren Riwle, p. 198 ; 
a F. form of L. blasphemia, from (ik. BKaatptjftia) ; btasphem-er, 
Uasphem-ous, blasphem-ous-ly. Brugm. i. § 744. 

BLAST, a blowing. (E.) ME. blast, Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1387 ; 
King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 2571. AS. blast, m., a blowing, Grein, 
i. 126; (distinct from blast, a blaze, a flame.) 4 Icel. bldstr,a. breath, 
blast of a trumpet ; OHG. blast. Formed with Idg. suffix -to- from 
the Teut. base of Blaze (2). So also Swed. blast, wind, from blhs-a, 
to blow. Cl. OMorc. blas-balg, bellows; Corp. Glos. 910. Der. 
blast, vb. 

BLATANT, noisy, roaring. (E.) Best known from Spenser’s 
'blatant beast;’ F. Q. vi. 12 (heading); also hlattant, id. vi. r. 7. 
The suffix -ant is a fanciful imitation of the pres. part, suffix in French. 
Cf. prov. £. blate, to bellow, to roar ; blate, noise (E. D. D.). Of 
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imitative origin. Cf. bleat ; and Gk. (base ^\a8-), to 

bluster, flutter. 

BltAlT* a bleak (small fish). (E.) Cotgrave has F. able, * a blay, 
or bleak, Ash.' AS. &/«gr.+Du. 6/e<; G.bleihe. Allied to Bleadc (a). 

BTiAZB (i)i a flame; to flame. (E.) ME. blase, a flame, P. 
Plowman, B. xvii. 212 ; blasen, to blaze, id. B. xvii. 23a. AS. bleese, 
blase, a torch, John, xviii. 3 ; also a flame ; in comp. h«l-blase, a 
bright light, Grein, i. 77. Teut. type ^blasdn-, f. We also find 
AS. bites ; 'facnla, bites,’ Mone, Quellen, 402. 61. Cf. MHG. bias, 
a torch ; also G. blasse, Icel. blesi, Swed. 6/ds, a * blaze ' or ivhite 
mark on a horse (or in £., on a tree). See Notes on E. Etym., p. 9. 

SCiAZB( a), to spread far and wide; to proclaim. (Scand.) * Began 
to blaze abroad the matter ; ' Mark, i. 45. ME. blasen, used by 
Chancer to express the loud sounding of a trumpet ; Ho. of Fame, 
iii. 71 1. — Icel. blnsa, to blow, to blow a trumpet, to sound an alarm; 
Swed. bl&sa, to blow, to sound ; Dan. bliise, to blow a trumpet ; Du. 
blazen, to blow, to blow a trumpet ; G. blasen. Teut. type Hlisan- ; 
as also in Goth, uf-blesan, to puff up. Extended from *blm-, as in 
G. bldhen, to puff up, and in AS. bid-wan, to blow. See Blotsr (1), 
Blast. Cf. Blazon (1) and Blare. 

BLAZON' (i),ai)roclamation ; to proclaim. (Scand.) Shak. has 
hlason, a proclamation, Hamlet, i. 5. 21 ; atrumi^eting forth, Sonnet 
106 ; also, to trumpet forth, to praise, Romeo, ii. 6. 26. This word 
is a corruption of blaze, in the sense of to blaze abroad, to proclaim. 
The final n is due to confusion with blazon in the purely heraldic 
sense ; see below. ^ Jltazon, to proclaim, from ME. blasen, is from 
a Scand. source, sec Blaze (2) ; whilst the heraldic word is French, 
but from a Teutonic source ; see below. 

BLAZON (a), to pourtray armorial bearings; an heraldic term. 
(F.— Teut. ?) ME. hlason, blasouu, a shield; Gawain and Grene 
Knight, 1 . 828. a-F. hlason, *a coat of arms; in the iith century a 
buckler, a shield ; then a shield with a coat of arms of a knight 
painted on it ; lastly, towards the fifteenth century, the coats of arms 
themselves ; * Brachet (who gives it as of Teutonic origin), [Burguy 
remarks that the Provencal blezd had at an early period the sense of 
glory, fame ; just as the Sjxin. hlason means honour, glory, as well as 
blazonry ; cf. Span, hlasonar, to blazon, also, to boast, brag of. j But 
the earliest sense, both in F. and K., is simply * shield ;* and the re- 
ference may be to its brightness or to bright marks on it : cf. Icel. blest, 
Swed. blits, a * blaze* or white mark on a horse. There is thus, 
perhaps, a connexion with Blaze (1). Kbrting, ( T460. Notice 
* blasyn, or dyscry armys, deserUm ; * and * blasynge of armys, de- 
senpeio ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 38. Shields probably bore distinctive 
marks of some kind or other at a very early period. Der. blazon-ry. 

BLEABERBY, a bilberry ; sec Blaeoerry. 

BLEACH, vb., to whiten. (E.) ME. blechen, to bleach, Ancren 
Riwic, p. 324, 1 . I. AS. bltecan ; Alfred, tr. of Beda, ed. Smith, i. 
i. 1 . 20. — AS. Writf ; see Bleak (1). 4- Icel. lion, hlege ; Swed. 

blelta ; Du. bleelcen ; G. bleichen. Tent, type *hlaikjan-. From the 
adj. hlenk^ wan, p.-ile (below). Der. hleaeh-er, hleach-er-y, bleach-ing. 

BliEAK ( I ), pale, exposed. (Scand.) ME. ' pallidus;’ 

Prompt. Parv. p. 39 ; hleik, Havelok, 470.0 Icel. hleikr, pale, wan; 
Dan. bleg; Swed. blek, pale, w.in.+A.S. bine; Du. bleek, pale; OHG. 
pleih, pale ; G. bleich. Teut. type *blaikoz ; from *hlaile, and grade 
of *hleihan- (A.S. blican), to shine. Cf. Slavonic base *blig-, as in 
blisli-, lor *blig-sk-, to shine ; Miklosich. Der. bleak, sb., sec l^low; 
bleach, q.v. 

BLEAK (2), a kind of fi.sh. (Scand.) Spelt about A.D. 
1613; Eng. Garner, ed. Arber, i. 157; bleke in Palsgrave (i,«i3o). 
Named from its bleak or pale colour. See above. Cf. Low G. bleken, 
a bleak. Cf. Blay. 

BLEAR ONE'S EYE, to deceive. (E.) This is closely con- 
nected with blear-eyed. Slink, has * bleared thine eye ’*dimme<l thine 
eye, deceived ; Tam. Shrew, v. i. 120. So too in Chaucer, and in 
P. Plowman, B. prol. 74. p. The sense of blear here is to *dim,’ as 
with w^ing. See B lear-eyed. 

BLeAR'EYED, dim-sighted. (E.) ME. * A/ereyed, lippus ;’ 
IVompt. Parv. p. 39; blere-nyed, P. Plowman, B. xvii. 324. 
Cognate with l.ow G. bleer-oged, having weak and inflamed eyes, 
variant of hlarr-oged, the same ; from blarren (Pomcran. blaren), to 
blubber. See Blare. 

BLEAT, to make a noise like a sheep. (£.) ME. bleten, used also 
of a kid ; Wyclif, Tobit, ii. ai. AS. blmtan, to bleat, said of a sheep, ' 
iElfric’s Gram., ed. Zupitza, p. 129 ; OMerc. blitan, Corp. Glos. i 
282. +Du. hlaten, to bleat; OITG. plazan, to bleat. Teut type 
Hlfptan-. Cf. Russ, blejate, to bleat ; h.Jlere, to weep. 

BLEB, a small bubble or blister. (E.) We also And the form 
i/06, in the same sense. Rich, quotes blebs from More, Songs of the 
Soul, conclusion. Jamieson gives: 'Brukis, bylis, blobbis, and 
blisteris ; * qn. from Ronl’s Cursing, Gl. Compl. p, 330. The more 
usual form is blubber, ME. blober; *blober upon water, bouteillis,* 
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Palsgrave. * Blehure, blobyr, burbulium. Prompt. Parv. p. 40. ‘ At 
his mouthe a bltdtber stode of fome * [foam] ; Test, of Creseide, by 
R. Henrysoun, 1 . 192 (Thynne’s edition), p. By comparing Uobber, 
or blubber, with buMile, having the same meaning, we see the pro- 
bability that they ate imitative, frum the action of forming a bubble 
with the lips. See also Blubber, Blab, Blob. 

BLEED, to lose blood. (E.) ME. blede, P. Plowman, B. xix. 103. 
AS. bledan, to bleed (Grein). - AS. blbd, blood. See Blood. ^ The 
change of vowel is regular; the AS. e is the mutation of 0. Ci./eet, 
geese, from foot, goose ; also deem from doom. 

BT i EMT SH, a stain; to stain. (F.— Scand. ?) ME. bleruissAeu ; 
j Prompt. Parv. ‘ I blemysshe, I hynder or hurlc the beantye of a per- 
son;’ Palsgrave. — OF. blesmir, blenur, pres. part, blemis-ant, to 
wound, soil, stain ; with sufiix -ish, as usual in E. verbs from F. verbs 
in -ir.— OF. blestne, bleme, wan, pale. Origin uncertain ; if the s in 
blesme is unoriginal, it may be (as Diez says) from Icel. bldmi, a bluish 
or livid colour. — Icel. hldr, livid, bluish ; cognate with E. blue. The 
orig. sense, in that case, may have been to render livid, tolieat blade 
and blue. See Blue. ^ The Icel. bldmi is in the Supp.to Vigfusson ; 
Aasen gives Norw. hlaame, a bluish colour, and Kalkar has MDan. 
bldm, the mark of a bruise, p. 230. 

BLENCH, to shrink from, start from, flinch. (E.) [Sometimes 
spelt blanch in old authors ; though a different word from blanch, to 
whiten.] ME. blenche, to turn a.side, P. Plowman, B. v. 589. AS. 
blenean, to deceive; Grein, i. I27.^1cel. 6/e6i^a (for *blenkja), to im- 
pose upon. Origin doubtful ; but apparently a causal form of blink ; 
thus to blench meant originally to * make to blink,’ to impose upon ; 
but it was confused with blink, as if it meant to wink, and hence to 
flinch. See Blink. ^ Cf. drench, the causal of drink. 

BLEND, to mix together. (Scand.) ME. blenden, Townelcy Mys- 
teries, p. 225 ; pp. blent. Sir Gawain and the Grene Knight, 1 . 1610. 
From the stem of the pres. t. (i p. blend, 3 p. blendr) of Icel. blanda, 
to mix; Swed. blanda ; Dan. 6/attde.+Golh. blandan sik,to mix one- 
self with, communicate with; OllG. planian, hlarUan, to mix. p. The 
(xoth. blandan is a str. vb. of the 7tli conjug.ition. ^ The AS. 
blendan means to make blind, Grein, i. 127. See Blind. 

BLEBS, orig. to consecrate. (E.) ME. blessen, Chaucer, C. T., 
K 553, 1240; bletsetjen, Layamon, 32157. AS. blvtsian, to bless 
(Grc.n) ; bledsian, Vespasian Psalter, iii. 9, v. 13; ONorthumb. 
bloedsia. Matt, xxiii. 39, Jo. viii. 48 ; Durham Ritual, p. 117. These 
forms i>ointto a Teut. type Hludison, to redden with blood, from blud, 
bltiod. See Blood. * In heathen time it was no doubt primarily 
used in the sense of consecrating the altar by sprinkling it with the 
blood of the sacrifice ;’ II. Sweet, in Anglia, iii. i. 156 (whose solu- 
tion I here give). This is generally accepted. Der. bless-ing, 
hies -ed, blessed-ness. 

BLIGHT, to blast ; mildew. (E.) The history of the word is very 
obscure; as a verb, blight occurs in The Spectator, no. 457. C'ot- 
gravehas: *Brulure, Id ight, brant-corn (an herb);’ where ‘ blight ’ 
means * smut in whcfit ; ’ though it seems to be confused with the 
herb named blite, p. The word has not been traced, and can only 
be guessed at. Perhaps it answers to an AS. *blihi, OMerc. Hleht, 
and so to Icel. blettr, a spot, stain ; just as E. right answers to AS. 
riht, OMerc. reht, and Icel. retlr (for *rettr). If so, we may 
refer it to y^BIlLECL Gk. tphiy-eiv, to burn; just as right 
is from ^RKG. ^ Comparison with AS. bleeOa, in Sweet’s O. E. 
Texts, p. 548, is not quite safe, because 6/ecfl/i is a gloss toL. uitiligo; 
and though this L. word is by Sweet translated by * blight,* the 
I proper sense of it is a tetter, or cutaneous eruption (Lewis). 

1 BLIND, deprived of sight. (E.) ME. blind, hlynd. Prompt. Parv. 
! p. 40. AS. blind, Grein, i. 1 28.4*1^11. blind; Icel. blindr ; Swed. and 
Dan. blind ; OI I G. plint, G. blind. Teut. type *bUndoz ; from an Idg. 
base *bklendh-; whence also I.itli. blfsti-s, to become dim (as the sun). 
Brugm. i. % 493. Der. blind-fold. 

J^INDFOLD, to make blind. (E.) From ME. verb blind- 
folden, Tyndalc's tr. of Lu. xxii. 64. This ME. blindfolden is a cor- 
ruption of blindfolden, to blindfold, whence blyndefolde, used by Pals- 
grave ; and, again, blintffelden (with excrescent </) is for an earlier 
form blind/ellen, Ancren Riwle, p. 106. — AS. blind, blind ; and fyllan, 
to fell, to strike. Thus it me.int ‘to strike blind.* See Fell (1). 
tjf The popular form had reference to /o/rfmg a bandage over the eyes. 

BIiIImDMAN'B BDFF. (E.) ' To play at 6///i(/maM-6^;* 
Randolph, Works, p. 394 (1651), ed. Hazlitt (cited by Palmer), ft is 
mentioned earlier, in the Prol. to The Return from Parnassus (160C). 
And, in 1598, Florio explains Ital. minda by *a play called hoodman 
blind, blind hob, or hlindman buffe.’ Here buffxa the F. buffe, ‘a 
buffet, blow, cuffe, box, whirret, on the earc,* &c. ; Cotgrave. From 
OF. Imfe (a word widely spread) ; see further under Buff (2). The 
explanation is given by Wedgwood as follows:—' In West Flanders 
buf is a thump ; huffen,to thump, buf tpelen, a game which is essem 
tially blindman’s buff without the bandaging of the eyes. One 
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player is made the butt of all the others, whose aim is to strike him 
on the liack without his catching them. When he catches the boy 
who gave him the last buffet, he is released and the other takes bis 

f lacc. Sec Dc Bo, Wcst-Flemish Diet.’ See also Koolman, East- 
'risian Did., who quotes the phrase dot ^eid up'ti hlinden bu/, that is 
done (lit. goes; at ha|>-hazard (lit. at blind buff). And sec bu/ in 
Dicz. , , , . 

blink, to wink, glance ; a glance. (Scand.) Shale, has ‘ a bliuktng 
idiot ; ’ M. of Ven. ii. 9. 54 ; also ‘ to blink (look) through ; * Mid. 
Nt. Dr. V. 1 78. Probably of Scand. origin ; cf. Norw. blinka, to 
blink with the eyes, h/init, a glimpse ; MDan. /»//«*«/>/, with blinking 
eyes (Kalk.ir). ME. blenkeiit commonly ‘ to shine, to glance ; * 
(iawnin and the Grene Knight, ed. Morris, 799, 2.315. *^*^5 AS. 
blcncnu meant ‘ to deceive * (perhaps ‘ to cause to blink ’). Allied to 
AS. hlanc, white (ns in blanca, a white horse) ; see Blank. Cf. also 
Dn. Uinken, Low G. blankea, to shine. 

BLISS, happiness. (E.) ME. A/A, Clhauccr, C. T. Group B, 33. 1 
AS. A/fs, (Grein) ; a contraction trom AS. A/«/s or A/i9s, happiness, ' 
Grein, i. 130. .-AS. bliQe, happy. See Blithe.+OSax. A/Izz<i, bltd- 
sea, happiness. Teut. type *UiSsiil, f., for *ltriO-inl ; the suffix being 
•/id, as in L. Iati~tia. 'I'he sense was influenced by bless, which is 
unrelated. Der. bUss-ftd, bliss-fnl-ly, hliss-fnl-ness. 

BLITS, a plant-name. (L. — Gk.) In Turner’s Herbal (i55i)."- 
L. bliiu m. ^ Gk. fiKirov, a kind of pol-herb. 

BLISTBR, a little Idnddcr on the skin. (F. — Teut ) ME. blister, 
in The Flower and The Leaf, wrongly ascribed to Chaucer, 1. 408. 
Also blester, as in Cursor Mundi, 6011. — OF. blestre, ‘tumeur;’ 
Godefroy. Of Teut. origin ; from Icel. hlustr bl(?stri),ihe blast 
of atruni])ct, the blowing of a bellows; also, a swelling, mortification 
(in a medical sense). So also Norw. hlaasier, a blast, a kind of 
tumour ; cf. Swed. hlAsa, a bladder, a blister. The root appears in 
Du. hlazen, Icel. blhsa, Swetl. IMsa, to blow. See Blast, Blaze (2). 
Der. blister, verb. 

BLlTB[jB, adj., happy. (E.) ME. blithe, Chaucer, Prol. 846; 
Havelok, 651. AS. bhbe, sweet, happy; Grein, i. 1 30. +Ieel. A/idr ; 
Swed., Dan. A/iVf ; Du. A/i)rfe; OSax. A/idi, bright (said of the sky), 
glad, h.ippy; Goth. A//i/As, merciful, kind ; OIJG. A/i'///,glad. Teut. 
types Hleithoz, *bleithjoz. Der. hlithe-ly, bhthe-ness, blithesome, blithe- 
some-ness. 

BLOAT, to swell. (Scand.) Not in early authors. The history 
of the word is obscure. * The bloat king’ in Hamlet, iii. 4. 182, is 
an editorial alteration of Uhe blowt king;* it means ‘effeminate* 
rather than bloated. We find ‘ bloat him up with praise ’ in the Prol. 
to Dryden’s Circe, 1. 25 ; but it is not certain that the word is corrc*ctly 
used. However, bloated is now taken to mean * puffed out,’ ‘ swollen,* 
])crhaps owing to a fancied connexion with blow', but the Ml*-, form 
was blout, soft (hence puffy, swollen), Havelok, 1910. p. The word 
is connected with the Icel. blntiia, to liecomc soft, to lose courage ; 
blautr, soft, effeminate, imbecile; cf. Swed. blot, soft, pulpy; also 
Swed. biota, to steep, macerate, sop; Dan. bldd, soft, mellow. 
[These words are not to be confused with Du. bloat, naked, ii.bloss.'] 
The .Swedish also has the jihrases liigga t blot, to lay in a sop, to 
soak ; blbtiia, to soften, melt, relent ; blotfisk, a soaked fish. The last 
is connected with E. bloater. See Bloater. 7. Further allied 
to Icel. A/a;/0r, soft; A.S. A/ea/, G. blade, weak. Cf. Gk. <f>\vS-dw, 
1 bc'coine soft or flabby. .Sec Fluid. 

BLOATBR, a prepared herring. (Scand.) * I have more smoke 
in my month than Would blote a hundred herrings;* licaum. and 
Fletcher, Isl. Princess, ii. 5. * Why, you slink like so many bloat- 

herrings, ncw\y taken out of the chimney;’ Ben Jonson, Masque of 
Augurs, 17th speech. There can hardly be a doubt that Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s suggestion is correct. He comjiares Swed. bl'ot-Jisk, soaked 
fish, from biota, to soak, steep. Cf. also Icel. blautr Jiskr, fresh fish, 
as opposed to harOr Jiskr, hard, or dried fish; whereon Mr. Vigfusson 
notes that the Swedish usage is different, blotfisk meaning ‘ soakeil 
fish.' Thus a bloater is a cured fish, a prepared fish. They were 
formerly ‘steeped for a time in brine before smoking;' N.E.D. 
See Bloat. 

BLOB, a bubble (Levins) ; sec Bleb. 

BLOCK, a large piece of wood. (F. — G.) ME. blok. Legends of 
the Holy Rood, ed. Morris, j>. 141 , 1. 314. [W.//or, a block; Gael. 
ploe, a round mass, large clod, bludgeon with a large head, block, 
stump of a tree; Irish //or, a plug, bung ; are all borrowed from E.; 
Macbain.] ■■ F. A/oc, ‘a gross, great, or generality; the whole of, or 
a heap of divers wares hudled together ; also, a block or log; * Cot- 

g ave. — MHG. block, a block. 'The word is widely spread ; we find 
u. blok, Dan. blok, Swed. block, OFries. block. Perhaps related to 
(Kluge). Der. Uock-ade, block-house, block-head, bloek-tiii. 
BLONj), fair of complexion. (F.) In Evelyn’s Diary, July 25, 
1683. Caxton has blounde (N. E. D.). Not in Johnson. Blonde-lace 
is a fine kind of silken lace, formerly of the colour of raw silk ; a 


blonde is a beautiful girl of light complexion. - F. *blottd, m., blonde, f,, 
light yellow, straw-coloured, flaxen; also, in hawkes or stags, bright 
tawney, or deer-coloured;' Cot. Origin unknown. ^. Referred 
by Dies to Tcel. blandmn, mixed; cf. AS. blonden-feax, with hair of 
mingled colour, gray-haired. But the Late L. form is blundus (whence 
also Span, blondo, Ital. biondo), prob. of Teut. origin, and allied to 
Skt. bradh-ita-s, reddish, pale yellow (Kluge). Cf. OSlav. bronfi, 
white. 

BLOOD, gore. (E.) ME. hlod, blood, Chaucer, C.T. 1548 (A 
1546). AS. A/(i</(Grein).^Du. A/oed; Icel. A/mA; Swed. A/od; Goth. 
bibth; OHG.pluot; G.blut. Teut. type ♦A/o-ddfn, neut. Doubtfully 
referred to the root of Blow (2), blood being considered ns the symbol 
of flourishing life; cf. I-. fibrere, to flourish; see Curtius, i. 375. 
Der. blood-hound, bloodshed, bloodstone, blood-y, blood-i-ly, blood-i- 
ness ; also bleed, cj.v. 

BLOOM, a flower, blossom. (Scand.) ME. blome, Havelok, 63 ; 
but not found in AS.— Icel. blbm, n., blbmi, m., a blossom, flower; 
Swed. blomma; Dan. blomme. Cf. OSax. A/umo (Heliand) ; Du. 
bloemi OHG. bluomo, m., bluoma (G. A/time), f. ; Goth, blbma, a 
flower. Teut. type *blb-mon-, m., from *blb-, to blow, flourish; cf. 
\..fib-s, a flower, /75-i-tVf, to flourish. The £. form of the root is 
blo/wi see Blow (2). % The truly E. word is blossom, q.v. ; the 
corresponding AS. bluma, ‘a bloom,* is mod. E. bloom, but only in the 
seconciary sense of ‘ a mass of hammered iron.* 

BLOSSOM, a bud, small flower. (E.) ME. blosmc, blossum ; 
Prompt. Parv. p. 41. But the older form is blostme, Owl and Night- 
ingale, 437 ; so that a t has been dropped. AS. hlbstma [misprinted 
bostma], Grein, i. T3i.*f'Du. A/orvem, a blossom ; cf. MHG. bluost, a 
blossom. ^. Formed, by adding the suffixes -/ and -ma, to the base 
bios- (cf. l^. fior-ere, for *fibs-ere) ; extended from bio- in AS. bluwan, 
to flourish, bloom. When the Idg. suffix -mon- (>AS. -ma, 
Icel. -mi) alone is added, we have the Icel. blbmi, E. bloom. When 
the suffix -t alone is added, we have the MilG. bluost. See Blow, 
to flourish ; and see Bloom. 

BLOT (1), a spot, to spot. (F. — Tent.) ME. blot, blotie, sb., blotten, 
vb. ‘ B/o//« vpon a boke, oA/i/nm : B/o//y» bokys, oA/t/irro;’ Prompt. 
J’arv. p. 41. — MF. blotter, ‘to blot, stain, blemish, defile;’ Cot. 
Apparently from MF. blotte, also bloutre, ‘a clod, or clot of earth ;* 
Cot. The same as OF. bloustre, blotte, bloutre, a clot of earth turned 

3 ) by the plough-share, Koi^uefort ; sec bloste in Godefroy. See 

lotoh. 

BLOT ( 2), at backgammon. (Du.) A blot at backgammon is an 
exposed piece. The expression ‘ made a blot' with reference to the 
f^me of tables, occurs in Dryden, Wild Gallant, i. 3. It corresponds, 
as Mr. Wedgwood well points out, to the Dan. blot, bare, naked ; cf. 
the phrase gfv« sig hlot,to lay oneself ojien.to commit or expose one- 
self. Cf. Swed. Uott, naked ; blotta, to lay oneself open. -• Du. A/00/, 
naked; blootstellen, to expose. Calisch, in his Du. Diet., has: 'ik 
kan nict sjielen xonder inij A/00/ te geven (at chess, draughts, &c.), 
I cannot play without unguarding myself.’ The word is Dutch; 
from which the Dan. and Swed. forms were perhaps borrowed ; the 
cognate G.word is bloss ; which sec in Kluge. 

BLOTCH, a pustule, a blot. (F.— Teut.) The sense ‘ pustule ' 
is the older. Drayton has: 'their blotch'd and blister'd bodies;' 
Moses, bk. ii. 328. — OF. hloehe, ‘tumeur;* Godefroy, s. v. bloste, 
also bloustre. Prob. of Teut. origin ; cf. MDu. bluyster, a blister ; 
Hexham. See Diez. 

BLOXTSB, a loose outer garment. (F.) Modern. — F. A/ouse, a 

smock-frock. Of unknown origin. 

BLOW (i), to puff. (E.) MF- blowen; in Northern writers, 
blow ; very common ; Chaucer, Prol. 567 (A 565). AS. bliiwan, 
Grein.+OH(i. blahan, G. bldhen, to imlf up, to swcll.4‘L. flare, to 
blow.— ^BHL£, to blow; Brugmann, ii. 1 664. ^ The number 

ofciiniiectcd words in various languages is large. In English we have 
bladder, blast, blaze (to jiroclaim), blazon, blare (of a trumpet), blister, 
&c. ; also flatident, inflate. 

BLOW*^ (2), to bloom, flourish as a flower. (E.) ME. blawe, Rob. 
of Cilouc. ed Heame, p. 352, 1. 7232. AS. bluwan, to bloom, Grein, 
i. 13I.<4 -Du. bloeijen, to bloom; OHG. bluojan (G. bluhen). Cf. I- 
flbrrre, Fick, iii. 222 ; thus flourish is co-radicate with blow. See 
Bloom, Blouom, Blood, Blade. From the same root BHLO, 
to flourish, are flourish, flour, flower. 

BLOW (3), a stroke, hit. (E.) ME. blowe\ ^blowe on the cheke, 
]ouee', blowe with ones fyst, sufflet ; ’ Palsgrave. The AS. form does 
not appear ; but we find MDu. blauwen, pt t. blau, to strike, Kilian ; 
and Du. blouwen, to dress flax. [The MDu. word is native and 
genuine, as the strong ])t. t. blau, 1. e. struck, occurs in a quotation 
given by Oudemans. 1+ G. blduen, to beat with a beetle ; cf. blSuel, a 
lieetle; OHG. bliuwen, to beat ; Goth, bliggwan, io beat. Tent, tyiie 
*hliwwaH-, or *bleuwan-, to strike. The history of the worn is 
obscure. Almost the earliest quotation is ‘He gat a blow,* Wallace, 
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i. 348 (ab. 1470). It looks as if the Du. word had been borrowed, 
and made to coincide in form with Blow (i). 

BLUBBER a babble; fat; to bubble or swell up; to weep 
copioudy. (E.) Of imitative origin ; thus (i) blubber ^ ME.bltAer^ a 
bubble, spelt blobure in Prompt. Parv., is an extension of blA or blvh, 
a blister ; see extracts s. v. bleb, (s) The fat of the whale consists of 
bladder-like cells filled with oil. (3) A blubber-lipped person is one 
with swollen lips ; also spelt blobber-lipped, and in the Digby Mysteries, 
p. 107 (ed. Fumivall, p. 90), blabyrlypped ; so that it was probably 
more or less confused with blabber, q. v. (4) To blubber, to weep, is 
ME. hloberen. Palsgrave has : ‘ 1 blober, 1 we]K;, je pleure.’ Hut the 
older meaning is to bubble, as in: ‘The borne [bourn] blubred 
therinne.as hit bnyled hade ; ’ Ciawain and the Green Knight, 1 . 2174. 
Cf. EFries. blubber, a bubble, a blob of iat ; blubbern, to bubble. See 
Bleb. Blob. 

BIiUDGBOlf. a thick cudgel. (K. ?) Karely used ; but given in 
Johnson’s Dictionary. It has a short history ; the N. E. D. says it 
occurs in Hailey’s Diet., ed. 1 730 ; but it is not in cd. 1 731. The 
Corn, blo^on (withg'as7),a bludgeon, occurs in the Com. mirncle-play 
De Origine Mundi, 1. 2 709 (14th cent.?); sec Fhil.Soc. Trans. 1869, 
p. 148; prob. taken from E. It is prnb. ofF. origin. Cuxlcfroy has 
bloquel, blmchet, as dimin. of bloc, a block of wood. This suggests a 
form *hlochon as a possible source, likewise from bloc. 

BIiUB. a colour. (F.— OHG.) ME. blew, bleu; Chaucer, C.T., 
F 644; Kom. Rose, 1578. — A F. hlu, bleu, blew; OF. bleu, blue.* 
OHCt. blao, blue, livid ; G. b/aw.+Icel. ii/dr, Swed. bid, Dan. blaa, 
livid [whence ME. bio, livid, P. I’lowm. H. iii. 97]; also AS. bldw 
(O. E. Texts, p. 388). Teut. type *bldwoz. Cognate with l..^duus, 
yellow. With the sense ‘ livid ’ compare the phr. ‘ to beat black and 
blue* See Notes on E. Etym., p. 11. Der. blu-i&h, blue-bell, blue- 
bottle. 

BLUFF (1), downright, rude. (Dutch?) Not in early authors. 
Rich, cites ' a remarkable bluffness of face ’ from 'I’he W'orld, no. 88 ; 
and the phrase * bluff \io\nt^ i. e. a steep headland, now shortened 
to ‘ a bluffs from Cook*.s Voyages, bk. iv. c. 6. fl. Origin uncertain; 
but a sailor’s word, and prob. corrupted from Dutch. Cf. MDu. blaf, 
flat, broad ; hlaffaert, one having a flat broad face ; also, a boaster, 
a libertine: Oudemans. And Mr. Wedgwood quotes from Kilian 
the phrases * bln/ aemight, facies plana et atnpla; blaf van voorhooft, 
fronto,’ i.c. having a broad forehead, though Hexham says ‘the flat 
of a forehead.’ y. If the MDu. hlaffaert, having a flat broad face, is 
the same word as when it has the sense of ‘ boaster,’ we can tell the 
root. The mod. Du. blaffer, a boaster, signifies literally a barker, 
yelper, noisy fellow ; from hlaffen, t<} bark, to yelp. Sec below. 
Bluff (2), to impose upon by a boastful deme.anour, to cow by 
bragging. (Low G.) Modern ; and partly a cant worth Perhaps the 
.same as ^bluffe, to blind-fold,’ in Ray's N, Country Words (1691). 
Cf. Low G. blujfen, to bluff; verbluffen, to confuse; Bremen Wiirt. 
(1767); EFries. bluffen, to bellow, also to bluff; allied to MDu. 
hlaffen, to mock (Hexham); EFries. hlaffen, to bark, yelp. Of 
imitative origin. Sec BluflF(i). 

BLUNDER, to flounder, to act stupidly. (.Scant!.) MK. blondren, 
to pore over a thing, as in * we blondren eucr and ponren in the fyr,’ 
Chaucer, C. T. 161 38 (G 670). ‘ Jllondrynge anti hasty ; ’ Trevisa, ii. 
169. ‘1 blonder, je perturbe ;’ Palsgrave’s F. Diet. * Ntjrw. blundra, tt> 
close the eyes. Formed, with frequentative suffix -ra (for -era), 
from Icel. blunda, to dt>ze, slumber; so that it meant *to keep 
dozing,’ to be sleepy and .stupid. Cf. Swed. blunda, to shut the eyes ; 
Dm.blunde, to nap; Jutland blunde, to doze, to blink. We find also 
Icel. hlundr, Dan. and Swed. hlund, a dtize, a nap. The sense of 
* confusion ’ suggests a relationship to Blend, Blind. | 

BLUNDERBUSS, a short gun. (Hybrid; F. — L. and Du.) 
Used by Pojie, Dunciad, iii. 150. For hlanterhuM ; see quot. (dated 
1617) for ‘ harquesbusse, plantier-husse, alias blanter-husse, and mus- 
quettoon ; * Sir D. Scott, The Hrit. Army, i. 405. This is from Du. 
planten, as in het geschut planten, ‘to ])lant ordnance,’ Hexham; and 
Du. bus (below). Planten is from F. planter, L. plantdre ; see Plant. 
p. Hut doubtless confused with Du. donderbus, a blunderbuss; which 
should rather have been turned into thunderhu^s *Du. donder, thun- 
der ; and bus, a gun, orig. a box, a gun-barrel ; cf. G. donnerbUehse, 
a blunderbuss; from donner, thunder, and buchse, a box, gun-barrel, 
gun. Thus it meant * thunder-ltox;* see Thunder and Box (i). 
See Palmer, Folk-Etymology. 

BLUNT, not sharp. (Iti.) ME. blunt (of edge), Prompt. Parv. 
p. 41 ; ‘ blont, nat sharpe ; ’ Palsgrave’s F. Diet. ‘ Unnwis mann iss 
blunnt and blind ; ’ Ormulum, 16954. Cf. also ‘ Blunderer, or blunt 
warkere [worker], hebefactor, hebcficus;’ Prompt. Parv. Origin 
unknown ; but perhaps for Hlund, from the weak grade allied to 
Goth, blandan, to mix ; which see in Uhlenbeck. Allied, perhaps, to 
Icel. blunda, to doze: so that the orig. sense is ‘ sleepy, dull.* See 
Blunder, Blend, Blind. Bor. hlunt-ly, hlunt-ness. 


BLUR, to stain ; a stain. (Scand.) Shak. has both sb. and verb ; 
Lucrecc, 222, 522. Levins has both : ‘ A hlirrt, deceptio ; ' and ' to 
blirre, fallere.’ Blur is (i) to dim; (2) metaphorically, to delude. 
Of uncertain origin ; cf. Swed. dial, blura, to blink, partially close the 
eyes ; Swed. dial, blira, to blink ; blirra fojr augu, to quiver (be dim) 
before the eyes, as in a haze caused by heat; Bavar. plerr, a mist 
before the eyes. Distinct from blear, but perhaps confused with it. 
BLURT, to utter rashly. (E.) Shak. has blurt at, to deride. Per. 

3. 34. We commonly say ‘ to blurt out,’ to utter suddenly and 
inconsidemtely. The Scut, form is blirt, meaning ‘ to make a noise 
in weeping,* csp. in the phr. to blirt and greet, i.e. to burst out crying; 
Jamieson. This shows that it is of imitative origin, and allied to 
blare, to make a loud noise. Cf. Swed. dial, blurra, to speak fast 
and confusedly. See ‘ Bloryyn or wepyn, or blcren, ploro, fieo^ in 
Prompt. I’arv. p. 40. The orig. sense of blurt is to blow violently. 
See Blare, Bluster. 

BLUSH, to grow red in the face. (E.) ME. hlu^ehen, hhisshen, to 
glow ; ‘ blusshit the sun,’ the sun shone out ; Dcstniction of Troy, ed. 
Panton and Donaldson, 1 . 4665. AS. hlyscan, only found in the gloss: 

‘ Rutilarc, blysean,' Mone, Quellen, p. 355 ; cf. ublMnn { — d-hlysian), 
to blush, Levit. xxvi. 41. Allied to Du. blozen, to blush ; liamburg 
hlusen, to blush (Richey) ; Dan. hlusse, to blaze, flame, burn in the 
face; Swed. blossa, to blaze, p. All these are verbs formed from a 
sb., viz. AS. blys, in comp, h^l-hlys, a fire-blaze (whence blysifre, a 
torch ^ ; Du. bios, a blush ; Dan. blus, a blaze, a torch ; Swed. bloss, 
a torch. All from *blus-, weak grade of a Teut. root *hleus, ti> glow. 
Hence also Low G. bleustern, to glow. 

BLUSTER, to blow noisily ; to swagger. (E.) Shak. has bluster- 
ing, tcmpesi\\o\x«^, of weather, Lucrece, 1 15. Palsgrave has : ‘I 
bluster, le soujle ; ' and ‘ This wynde blustereth* It was doubtless 
as.sociated with blast, but is probably a native word, as blusterous, 
blttsterly, &c., are found in many dialects. Cf. EFries. blustern, to 
lie tenii>estuoiis (csp. of wind) ; bluster, bluser, a breeze ; hlusen, to 
blow hard ; bluse, a wind ; I lambnrg bleuster, a roaring fire (Richey). 
Of imitative origin ; cf. Blurt. 

BOA, a large snake. ( 1 ..) A term borrowed from Latin. In 
Cockemm’s Diet., pt. iii. (1623). 'J'hc pi. boa occurs in Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. viii. 14, where it means serpents of immense size. Prob. allied 
to L. bos, an ox, in allusion to the size of the reptile. 

BOAR, a quadru])cd. (K.) ME. bore, boor, V. Plowman, H. xi. 
333. AS. bar, A£llric’s Glossary, Nomina Ferariim. 4* Du. beer; 
01 IG, per, MI IG. her, a boar. Tent, typo Hairoz, in. 

BOARD (i), a table, a plank. (E.) ME. bord, a table, Chaucer, 
C. T., E 3. AS. bord, a board, the side of a ship, a shudd (Grein). 4 * 
Du. bord, board, shelf; led. horC, ])lank, side of a ship; (ioth. 
-haurd, in comp, fdtu-baurd, foot-boaid, footstool. Allied to AS. 
hred,T>xi.berd,{i. bre/t, a hoard. Tcut.lyjK’ 8 *bard-om,n. ;*bred-om,u. 
^ In the phrases ‘ star-board,* ‘ lar-board,’ ‘ over board* and perhaps 
in ‘ on board,’ the sense of * side of a ship ’ is intended ; but it is 
merely a different use of the same word ; and not derived from ¥. 
bord, although this has reinforced the E. usage. The F. hard itself 
is of Teut. origin. We also find bord in Gaelic, Irish, Welsh, and 
Cornish; all borrowed from E. Der. board, to live at table; 
board-ing-house, board-ing-school ; also hoard-ing, a covering of boards. 

BOARD (2), vb., to go on board a ship ; also to accost. (F.— 
Teut.) Though the sb. board is E., the verb is borrowed from F., 
and does not appear in ME. It is common in Shak. in both senses ; 
bord, to accost, is in .Spenser, F. Q. ii. 2. 5, ii. 4. 24, &c. ; see boord 
in Narcs. ‘At length herself bordetk .^neas Urns;’ Surrey, tr. of 
y!<!neid, iv. 304 ( 1 . 395 of the E. version). ‘1 (on/e a shyppe or suche 
lyke, Jahorde vne nauire’ Palsgrave. Short for abord, which occurs 
in Cotgrave.*F. aborder, 'to approach, accoast, abboord, boord, or 
lay aboord ;* Cot.— ‘F. a, to (< L. ad); and bord, edge, brim, side 
t)f a ship, from Iccl. bord, Du. board, board, side of a ship ; see 
Board (i). 

BOAST, a vaunt. (F.— Scand.) ME. host, vain-glory; Will, of 
Paleme, ed. Skeal, 1141. The olocst sense is, ‘clamour, noise.* 
* Now ariseth cry and boost;* King Alisa under, 5290. [The phonology 
shows (see N. E. D.) that boast rc]trescnts AF. 60s/]. — AF. host, a. 
boast; Wright’s Vocab. i. 161, 1 . la ; as is more clearly shown in 
MS. Gg. I. I, fol. 287, back, col. i, in the Camb. Univ. Library. Of 
Scand. origin ; from a Norw. base banst-, represented by Norw. bausta, 
to act with violence (Ross). Cf. bntisteu, bold and reckless (id.) ; 
bans, proud, blustering (id.) ; allied to Norw. baust, boastfully, 6a«Aa, 
to bounce out, &c.; further allied to EFries. busen, to be boisterous; 
see BoiateroUS. Der. boast-er, boast-ful, boast-ful-ly, boast-ful-tuss, 
boast-ing, boast-ing-ly. 

BOAT, a small ship. (E.) ME. Itoot, Wyclif, Mark, iv. t. AS. 
bat, Grcin, p. 76. Tent. ty\v: *baUoz, m. A word peculiar to K. ; 
whence Icel. batr, Swed. bdt, Du. boot, are directly or indirectly 
borrowed. Der. boatswain (below). 
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BOAT-SWAIN, an officer in a ship who has charge ofthesail^ 
rigging, See. (E. nnd Scond.) The earliest quotation in the N. E. D. 
gives the spelling hote-swayn (ab. 1450). But it occurs as hat-swegen in 
late AS., in the l-eofric Missal, fol. 1, back ; see Earle, A. S. Charters, 
p. *54, 1. 5. Hero but is the AS. form of boat ; but ywegen represents 
ONorse *sweinH, Icel. sveinn, a servant, a lad ; the AS. cciguate form 
being sw««. See Bwain. 

BOB, to jerk about, to knock. (E.) ‘ Against her lips I bob ; * 
Mills. Nt. I>r. ii. 1. 49; ‘beaten, boltbedt and tiiuni]}ed Rich. Ill, 
V. 33.J. Bobetf a cuff, a blow, occurs in the I'rompl. I’arv. Usually 
assumed to be of imitative origin. Cf. .Swell, di.'il. hohha, to knock 
agiiinst. ^ ‘ A Imb of cherys,’ i.e. a cluster of cherries, Townelcy 
Mysteries, p. 118, may be explained from (lael. bahag, a cluster; or 
from the verb 60A, to move like a thing hanging down. 

BOBBIN, a wooden pin on which thread is wound ; round tape. 
(K.) Holland has ‘s])indlcs or hubhis;' Tlutarch, p. 994.— K. * bo- 
bine, a quil for a spinning wheelc ; also, a skaue or hanke of gold or 
silver thread ; ’ Cot. Origin unknown. 

BOBOIiINK, an American singing bird. ^Imitative.) At first 
called Btdt Lincoln, or Bob o'LincoIn ; see N. I'i. D. A free imitation 
of the bird's cry. 

BODE, to foreshow, announce. (E.) ME. bnden, Gower, C. A. i. 
153; bk. i. 3282. W<»i, Eayaiiion, 2,3290. A.S. badian, to announce, 
Grein, i. 131. » AS. bod, a message, (ireiii; cf. bodn, a messenger, id. 
Cf. Icel. boha, to announce ; boiS, a bid. From AS. bod-, weak grade 
of AS. bfodiin, to command, bid. See Bid (2V 
BODICE, stays for wnmeii. (E.) Bodice is a corruption of bodies, 
like pence for pennies ; it was orig. used ns a pi. Hence, in Johnson's 
I.ife of Pope : ‘ he was invested in bodice made of stiff canvass ; ’ eil. 
I K54 ; iii. 46. Marston has * a pair of bfuiies to a woman’s petticotc; ' 
Malcniitent, iii. 1. And Mr. Wedgwood quotes, from Sherwood's 
Dictionary t.nppendcd to Cotgrave, edd. 1632, 1660) : ‘A woman's 
bodies, or a pair of bodies ; corset, corpset' See Body. 

BODKIX, 01 ig. a small dagger. (F. ? — Du.?) ME. boydekin 
(trisyllable), a dagger ; Chaucer, C. T., B ,3892, 3897. In (.'haucer, 
C. T., A 3960, MS. Cm. has hoytekyn. Origin unknown. I merely 
suggest that it may come from an OF. form Hoitequin (AF. *beile- 
quin). Cf. MDii. Iteytelken, ‘a small beetle,' Hexham. For the 
MDu. &ey/e/ also meant ‘a punce to engrave with,' Hexham ; the 
same as mod. Du. heitel, a chisel ; so that beyielkeu also meant ‘ a 
small chisel ' or ‘ small punch.' See beitel in Franck. Cf. Low G. 
biitel, a kind of chisel, Berghaus; Nurw. beitel, a chisel. 

BODY, the material frame of man or any animal. (E.'t ME. bodi, 
Owl and Nightingale, 7.3 ; Layamon, 490H. AS. hoilig, bnt1y.4> 
OllG. potak; MUG. botech. Of unknown origin. % The Gael. 
bodhnig is unrelated (Machain). Der. hodi-ly, bodi-less, biKlke. 
TOER, a Dutch colonist in S. Africa. (Du.) Du. boer, cognate 
with E. boor ; sec Boor. 

BOQ, a ])iccc of soft ground ; a quagmire. (C.) ‘ A great hog or 

marish ; ’ North’s Plutarch, p. 4S0. Also in Dunbar, Of James Dog, 
*5 (^.SOS)* ‘Noulher busk ne bog\' Heiiiysoun, Wolf and 
Wedder, 1. 77. — Irish hognch, a morass; lit. softish ; -ach being the 
adjectival termination, so that bogach ig formed from bog, soft, lender, 
]>ciietrable; Olrish boec, soft. Gael, hogan, a quagmire; cf. Gael. 
Aog, soft, moist, tender. Fniin Celtic type *bukkos, soft; for *bug- 
nos, allied to Skt. bhug-nas, bent, pp. of bhnj, It) bow, bend. From 
the weak grade *hkug of ^liHEUG or BHEUGII. Sec Bow (i). 
See Siokcs-Fick, p. j So. 

BOGQARD, jSOOQART, a spectre. (C. ; wl/A F. suffix.) 
Levins has : * A boggarde, spectrum.’ From Itog, variant of Bug ij) ; 
with suffix -art, -ard (F. -nrd as in OF. bastard). Sec below. 

BOGGIiE, to .start a.sidc, swerve for fear. (C. 1) Shnk. has it, 
All’s Well, V. 3. 2.32. Origin unknown ; but there is a presumption 
that it is connected with Prov. Eng. boggle, a ghost, Scotch bogle, a 
spectre ; from the notion of scaring or tcirilying.and then, passively, 
of being scared. Cf. W. hwg, a goblin ; hwgwl, a threat ; bwgwth, to 
scare; bygylu, to threaten; hygylus, intimidating, scaring. Cf. hug 
in bug-bear. See Bug (1), 

BOHEA, a kind of tea. (Chinese.) In .Somervile, The Incurious 
Bencher, 1. 28 ; ]‘opc, Ra])e of the Lock, 1. 620. So named from the 
Bohea hills. ‘ The Bou-y tcha (Bohea tea) lakes its name from a 
mountain called Bou-y, situated in the province of Fo-kieti ; ' Engl. 
Cycl. S.V. Tea. Also c.illed iVu-i Hills, or Bu-i in the Fo-kicn 
dialect. Cf. bu-i-li, Bohea tea; Douglas, Diet, of Amoy dialect. 
Fo-kien is Fukian in Black’s Atlas, on the S. E. coast of China. 
BOID (1), vb., to bubble up. (F.-— L.) ME. boile, boilen; also 
*boyle, buyle, to break forth or boil, Exod. xvi. 20, Hab. iii. 16;’ 
WycliTs Bible (Glossary). - OF. boillir, to lioil. - L. buUire, to bubble. 
— L. bulla, a bubble. See Bull (2). Der. boil-er. 

BOHi (2), a small tumour. (E.) .Spelt hyU in Shak. Cor. i. 4. 31 
(1623). ME. bile, hyle, buile, P. Plowman, B. xx. 83. AS. bffi, Voc, 


245. 15; pi. bffias, Voc. 199. 25. Cf. Du, bull, a. boil; G. beule, 
MHG. biule, OHG. haila. All from Teut. base *bul-, weakened 
grade of Teut. root *beul-, to swell ; whence also Goth, uf-hauljan, 
to puff lip, Icel. beyla, a hump. Orig. sense * a swelling.’ 
BOISTEROUS, wild, unruly, rough. (F.— Scand.) Shak. has 
boisterous, frequently. But it is an extended form. ME. boisious, 
Chaucer, C. T. 17160 (H 211); also6qy5/ow5=^rudis; Prompt. Parv. 
p. 42. The forms are numerous, and the senses various ; see N. E. D. 
Just as E. cloister is from L. elaustrum, so the AF. hoist- is from 
Norw. baust- ; for which see under Boast. From the weaker grade 
bust- we have EFries. busterig, boisterous (as wind), buster, a storm, 
from hitsen, to be noisy or stormy; Jutland busten, harsh. 

BOLD, daring. (E.) ME. hold, bald; P. Plowman, A. iv. 94; 
B. iv. 107. AS. bealdfhald, Grein, i. loi ; also bal/- (in comp. ; O. E. 
Texts, p. 293).+l‘:el. ballr; MDu. bald (Oudemans), whence Du. 
bout ; Goth, haltlis, bold, in derived ndv. balthaba, boldly ; OHG. 
paid. Tout, type Halthoz. Der. hold-ly, bold-ness ; also bawd, q. v. 

BOLE, the stem of a tree. (.Scand.) ME. bole, Allit. Poems, ed. 
Morris, B. 622.- Icel. Imlr, hulr, the trunk of a tree ; Swed. bdl, a 
trunk, body; Dan. bid, tiimk, stump, log; G. bohle, a plank, board. 
Prob. allied to Gk. ipik-ayl, a log, trunk (Kluge). See Balk (i). 
Der. hul-wark. 

BOLERO, a lively .Spanish dance. (Span. — L. ?) ‘ She mingles 

in the gay bolero;* Byron, orig. draught of Song to Inez; Childe 
Harold, c. T (notes), i* Span, bolero, a lively dance ; also, the dancer 
of it. Applied as an adj. to a child who runs from school ; and prob. 
allicfl to bola, a bowl, the game of bowls ; cf. e-^currir la hola, to run 
awav. — L. bulla, a bubble, a ball ; see Bowl (i ). 

BbliLED, swollen. (Scand.) In the A. V. ; Exod. ix. 31 . Pp. of 
ME. boilen, to swell ; which occurs in hollejt, P. Plowman, A. v. 99; 
and in the sl>. boiling, swelling, P. Plowman, B. vi. 218, A. vii. 204. 
A more orig. form of Ibe ]ip. is holned, whence the various readings 
bolni/, bolnyth, for bollejt, in the first passage. — Dan. hulne, to swell ; 
.Swed. hulna, to swell ; Iccrl. htVgna ; inchoative forms from bolg-, 
weak grade of Teut. *l>elgan-, to swell, whence icel. bclgja, to inflate. 
Cf. AS. belg-an (pp. bolgen), to swell with anger. Sec Bellows, 
Billow. 

BOLSTER, a sort of pillow. (E.) ME. bolster, Prompt. Parv. 

р. 43: AS. bolster; Grein.+lecl. boldr; OHG. po/s/or (.Stratmann, 
Schadc). In Dutch, bolster is liolh a ])illow, nnd a shell or husk. The 
suffix may be compared with that in holster; see it discussed in 
Koch, Engl, (irammatik, iii. 46. Tent, type *bnl-stroz, from Teut. 
*hitl-, weak grade of */»<’«/-, to puff iiji ; see Boil (2). See Franck. 

BOLT, a stout pin, of iron, &c. ; an arrow for a cross-bow. (E.) 
ME. bolt, a straight rod, Chaucer, T. ,3264. AS. bolt, a cross-bow 
lM>lt ; cf. * Catapnltas, S|jcru, boltas;’ Voc. 508. 1 4 (Late L. caia- 
pulta meant a boll as well as a catapult). -^MDu. bolt, a bolt for 
shooting, a kind of arrow (Oudemans), whence Du. bout, a bolt, 
in all senses; OHG. polz, W'bencc Ci. bolzcn, a boll; MSwed. bult. 
Teut. tyiie *holtoz, m. Origin unknown. 

bolt, BOULT, to sift meal. (F. — L. — Gk.) Shak. has fro//. 
Winter’s Tale, iv. 4. 375 ; also bolter, a sieve, i Henry IV, iii. 3. 81. 
ME. bulted (wriltcii frn///er/(/) occurs in the Ormulum, 1. 992. Pals- 
grave has: *1 boulte inealc in a boulter, Ic bullc.’ — OF. btdeter 
iSupp. to Gorlcfroy) ; later bulter (Palsgrave) ; bluter, to boult meal 
(Cotgrave) ; mod. F. bluter. p. In OF. we also find buleiel, a sieve 
!,Supp. to (iociefroy), also spelt hnrelel (Littre), showing that buleter 
is a corruption of *bHreler ; cf. Ilal. burattcllo, a bolter ; see proofs in 
Burguy and Brachet. *Burcter me.’inl ‘to sift through a kind of 
cloth ;’ Florio has Ital. burattino, ‘ a kinde of sliiffe called Bnrato ; 
also a boulter ; buratta, a boulter or sieve.’ y* ^'he OF. *bureter is 
thus derivable from OF. (and I'\) bare, a coarse woollen cloth ; Late 
L. hurra (the same). — L. hurrus, reddish (from its colour). — Gk. 
nvppos, reddish. — CJk. nvp, fire. See Bureau. 

BOLUS, a large pill. (L. — Gk.) In Phillips, ed. 1706; and 
Coles (16S4). Phillips also explains it as a clod of earth, lumj) of 
metal, &c. — Late L. bblus (not L. fro/».s), which is merely a Latinised 
form of fJk. pSiKos, a clod, lump of earth, a lump (generally). 
^ Cotgrave has holm as a F. word. 

BOMB, a shell for cannon. (F. — Span.— L. — Gk.) In Kersey’s 
Diet., cd. 1708; and in livelyn’s Diary, Mar. 16, 1687. In older 
writers, it is called a humbard or bombard. See Bombard. — F. 
bombe, a bomb. — Span, bomba ; Minsheu (1623) has * bomba de fuego, 
a ball of wilde-fire ’ — L. hombus, a humming noise. — Gk. Popi- 
Pos, a bumming or buzzing noise; perhaps onomatu]K>etic. See 
Boom (i). 

BOMBARD, to attack with bomb.s. (F.-L.-Gk.) ‘To 
Bombard or Bomb, to shoot bombs into a place ; ’ also ‘ Bombard, a 
kind of great gun ; ’ Kersey’s Diet. cd. 1715. In older authors, it is 
a sb., meaning a cannon or great j^in (as in Caxton, tr. of Reynard, 

с. 25), nnd, jocularly, a large drinking vessel ; see Shak. Temp. ii. 2. 
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21. -F. homharde, *a bombard, or mnrthering piece; ’ Col. i- Late L. 
hombarda, orig. a kind of catapult. — L. bomhm, a humming noise 
(above). ^ Cf. ME. bombard, a trumpet ; Gower, C. A. iii. 358 ; 
bk. viii. 2482. Der. bombard-ment, bombard-ier, q. v. 

BOMB A T?iT)J WH. (F. — L. — Gk.) Cotgrave has: 'Bombardier, 
a bumbardicr, or gunner that useth to discharge mnrthering peece-s * 
and more generally, any gunner.’ See Bomoard. 

BOMBAST, originally, cotton-wadding; hence padding, affected 
language. (F.— L. — Gk.) 'Bombast, the cotton-plant growing in 
Asia ; also, a sort of cotton or fustian ; also, afTected language ; ’ 
Kersey’s Diet. (1 708). ‘ White Bumbast [cotton] cloth ; ’ Hakluyt, 
Voy. ii. pt. I. 222. — OF. hombace, cotton (Godefroy) ; with added t. 
■-Late L. bomhaeem, acc. of bomhax, cotton; a corruption of L- 
bombyx."- Gk. silk, cotton ; orig. a silkworm. Cf. *to talk 

fustian' jyor. homhast-ie ; and see below. 

BOMBAZINE, BOMBASINE, a fabric, of silk and 
worsted. (F. — L. — Gk.) Uorrowed from F. fto/wAniiii, which Cot- 
grave explains by ‘ the stuffe bumbasine, or any kind of stufle that’s 
made of cotton, or of cotton and linnen.’ » Late L. bombacinus, made 
of the .stuff called ‘ bombax.’«-Late L. I)omhax, cotton ; a corrription ^ 
of L. bomhyx, a silk-worm.silk, fine cotton. — Gk. a silk-worm, 

silk, cotton. See above. 

BOND, a tie. (Scand.) InChaucer,C.T. 3096 (A 3094), where it 
rhymes with bond- hand. A mere variation of baud ; just as Chaucer 
has loud, bond, for land, baud. See Band(i). Der. band-ed, bonds- 
man ; but not (in the first instance) bond-man, nor bond-age ; see 

Bondage. 

BONDAGE, tenure of a cottar; service of a cottar ; servitude. ( F. 
— Scand.) M K. bondage, servitude, Rob. of Rrunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 
7 1. — AF.fconrfflgf, explained by Roquefort as' vilainetenue,’i.c.atenure 
of a lower character— Low L. bondagium, a kind of tenure, as in ‘de 
toto tenemento, quod de i]jso tenet in bo/tdagio Monast. Anglic. 
2 par. fol. 609 a, qu. in Rlount’s Noino-lexicon. A holder under 
this tenure was called a bondman, or in earlier times bonde [AF. 
bunde, as in Statutes of the Realm, i. 211], AS. biinda, which merely 
meant a boor, a householder, p. That the word bondage has been 
connected from early times with the word bond, and the verb to bind, 
is ceitain ; hence its sinister sense of ‘ servitude.’ y. It is equally 
certain that this etymology is wholly false, the A.S. bdnda having 
been borrowed from Icel. bbndi, a husbandman, a short form of buandi, 
a tiller of the soil ; from Icel. bua, to till ; so that AS. bonda is allied 
in sense and origin to K. boor. See Boor. 

BONE, a separate part of the skeleton. (E.) ME. Imon, Chaucer, 
Prnl. 546. AS. ban, Giein.^Du. been ; Icel. bein ; Swed. Aen ; Dan. 
been; OIIG. pein, bein. Teut. type *bainom, ncut. Der. bon-y; 
hon-jire, n. v. 

BONFIHE, a fire to celebrate festivals, &c. (E.) Fabyan 
^continued) has : ‘ they sang Te Dcum, and made ; ’ (^ueene 

Marie, an. 1535. Several other quotations in R. show the same 
spelling, p. The origin, from bone anfl fire, is certain, but was ob- 
scured by tne regular shortening of the stressc<l vowel, as in know- 
ledge, Monday, See. ; whence arose numerous futile guesses, y. The 
Lowland .Scotch is banefire, in Acts of James VI (Jamieson); and 
the Catholicon Anglicum (1483) has: ‘A banefire, ignis ossium.’ 
This makes it ‘bone-fire,’ as being the only form that agrees with the 
evidence ; and this explanation leaves the whole word native English, 
instead of making it a clumsy hybrid. <([ Note the following pas- 
sage. ' The English nuns at Lisbon do pretend that they have both 
the arms of 'I'homas Recket; and yet Tope Paul the Third . . . piti- 
fully conqdains of the cruelty of K. Hen. 8 for causing all the bones 
of Bcckct to be burnt, and the ashes scattered in the wimls; . . . and 
how his arms should escape that bone-fire is very strange;’ The 
Romish Horseleech, 1674, p. 82. See also my Notes on E. Etymo- 
logy, p. 13. It is remarkable that the Picard equivalent of bonfire is 
fu d’os (Coiblet). Cf. bonefire in E. U. D. 

BONITO. a Bsh of the tunny kind. (Span, or Purl. ■- L.) De- 
scribed in Eng. Garner, ed. Arber, v. 1 33 (ab. 1 5C3). ‘ A franiVoe-fish ;’ 
Minshcu (1627). — Span, bonito, 'a fish called a tunnie;’ Minsheu’s 
Span. Diet. (1623); whence, probably, Arab, baynls, 'the fish called 
bonito;’ Rich. Diet. p. 312. [Here the final s of baynis is not the 
usual A, but the 4th letter of the alphabet which, according to Palmer, 
is properly sounded as E. th in botk.^ p. Yule says the name is 
Portuguese ; from Port, bonito, fine. The Span, ftoni/o also means 
' fine;" dimin. of Span, hneno, good. — L. honum, acc. of honm, good; 
see ]founty. ^ The Arab, name is adapted from Spanish or 
Port uguese. 

BONNET, a cap. (F. — Low L. — Hind. ?) 'Lynnen bonnettes 
vpon their heades;’ Bible, 1351, Ezek. xliv. 18; and so in A. V. 
ME. bonet ; written bonat in Barbour, Bruce, ix. 506 (but rhyming 
with set), wm OF. bonet, bonnet, the name of a stuff, of which caps were 
made (stressed on the latter syllabic) ; F. bonnet, a cap ; Cot. 


[Brachet says it was originally the name of a stuff; 'there were robes 
de bonnet ; the phrase chapel de bonnet [cap ofstuAJ is several times 
found ; this was abridged into un bonnet.* Cf. E. ‘ a beaver ’ for * a 
beaver hat.’]— Low L. bonneta, the name of a stuff, mentioned A.D. 
1300. Origin unknown. Perhaps of Indian origin ; cf. Hind. 6<iiid/, 
woollen cloth, broad cloth (Forties). 

i BONNY, handsome, fair ; blithk (F. - 1... ?) Shak. has * blithe 
and bonny; ’ Much Ado,ii. 3. 69; also, ‘ the bonny beast;* a Hen. VI, 
v. 2. 12. Levins has: 'Bonye, scilus, facetus,’ 102. 32. A compari- 
son of the word with such others as heWbone, bonibell, bonilasse (all 
in Spenser, Shep. Kal. August), suggests a connexion with F. bonne, 
fair, fern, of bon, good ; from L. bonus, good. The ME. bonie (in 
King Alisannder, L 3903) is less easily contiected with OF. bone, fern, 
of bon; but the suffix is prob. E. -y (AS. -ig). Cf. jol/y, in which 

F. final -I is written as E. -y. Der. bonni-ly. See Bounty. 
BONZE, a Japanese priest. (Port.— Japanese— Chinese.) Spelt 

bonzee in Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, i»p. 393, 394 (directly from 
Jap. 6onz/). — Fort, bonzo, a bonze.— Japan, bonzi or Wizo. — Chin. 
/an seng, ‘a religions person;* Yule. (Sir T. Wade also regards it 
as the Japan, form of fan seng.) 

BOOBY, a stupid fellow. (Span.— L.) In Beaum. and Fletcher, 
Hum. Lieutenant, iii. 7. 9. In Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, ed. ifi65,p. 

1 1, we find : * At which time some boobyes pcarcht upon the yard-arm 
of our ship, and suffered our men to take them, an animal so very 
simple as becomes a proverb.' [The F. boubie, in the Supplement to 
the Dict.de I’Acad^mic, is only used of the bird, and may have been 
borrowed from English. The name probably arose among the Spanish 
sailors.] — Span. bol>o, a blockhead, doll ; a word in very common use, 
with numerous derivatives, such as b(A>on, a great blockhead, bobote, 
a simpleton, &c.; cf. Port, hobo, a mimic, buffoon. [Related to F. 
baube, stuttering (Cotgrave), and to OF. baubi, foolish, orig. pp. of 
haubir, to mock at. ] — L. bnlbus, stammering, lisping, inarticulate. 
[Cl. Span, boliear, to talk foolishly, bobnda, silly s]ieech.] 4 'Gk. Bap- 
hapos, lit. inarticulate. See Barbarous. 

BOOK, a volume ; a written coinjiosition. (E.) ME. book, Chau- 
cer, C. B 190. AS. biie, Grcin, i. i34.-fl)u. boek; Icel. bok; 
Swed. bok; Dan. bog; OIIG. buoh, MIIG. buoch, G. buck, p. A 
peculiar use of AS. hoc, a bccch-tree (Grein, i. 134); because the 
original books were written on becchen boards or bark. The Iccl. 
Imkstajr properly meant * a beech-lwig,’ but afterwards ‘ a letter.’ So, 
in German, we have OIIG. puocha,buocha, MH(r. huocke, a beech- 
tree, as compared with OI IG. 1 >moA, MHG. buock, a book. The mod. 

G. forms are buche, beech; buck, a book. Cf. Goth, bbka, a letter; 
pi. bokos, a writing. AS. boe, a * charter,’ occurs A. D. 808 (O.E. 
Texts). See Beeoh. Der. book-hh, book-keeping, hook-case, book-worm. 

BOOM (i), vb., to hum, buzz. (E.) ME. hommen, to hum. *1 
bomme as abomhyll bee [i.e. bumble-^e] dothe or any flyc;’ Pals- 
grave. Not recorded in A.S. ; cf. Du. hommen, to give out a hollow 
sound, to sound like an empty barrel. The M 1 )u. hommen meant ' to 
: sound a drum or tabor ; ’ and ML>u. bom meant ‘ a tabor,’ Ondemans. 
Allied to lump, to make a noise like a biilcrn, which is the Welsh 
form ; see Bump (2\ ^ i'hat the word begins with b both in O. 

Low G. and in Latin (which has the form bombus, a humming), is 
due to the fact that it is imitative. See Bomb. 

BOOM ( 2 ), a beam or pole. (Dutch.) Boom occurs in Kersey 
(1708) ; and in North’s Examen (R.) — Du. boom, a beam, pole. tree. 
4*^. beam. See Beam. Many of onr sea-terms are Dutch. Der. 
jib-boom, spa nker-boom. 

BOOMEBANO, an Australian missile weapon. (Australian.) 
See quotations in E. E. Moi iiS, Austral English, (iiven as the native 
name at Port Jackson in 1827; derived from buma,\o strike (with 
suffix -arang), by J. E’raser, Aborigines of New S. W ales, p. 69. 
BOON, a petition, favour. (Scand.) ME. bone, boone, Chaucer, 
C. T. 2271 (A 2269) ; and in the Ancren Riwie, p. 28. — Icel. bln, a 
petition ; Dan. and Swed. bbn, a petition. 4 AS. ben, a petition ; whence 
bene in W’ordsworth. [Note that the vowel shows the word to be 
Scandinavian in form, not A. S.] Tcut. type Honiz, f. p. Fick 
connects it with the root ban, appearing in our £. ban ; iii. 201. See 
Ban. Y’ of ' favour ' is somewhat late, and points to a 

confusion with F. bon, L. bonus, good. S. In the phrase * a boon 
companion,’ the word is wholly the F. bon. 

BOO]^ a peasant, tiller of the soil. (Dutch.) In Shak. Merry 
Wives, iv. 5. 1 ; and Be.aum. and Fletcher, Beggars* Bush, iii. i.— 
Du. boer (pronounced boor), a peasant, lit. * a tiller of the soil ; ’ see 
the quotations in R., e>p. the quotation from Sir W. Temple. — Du. 
bouwen, to till. p. In Mid. Eng. the term is very rare, but it is found, 
spelt boueer, in Lydgate, Chorie and Bird, st. 5 1 ; and it forms a part 
of the word neigh-hour, showing that it was once an English word as 
well as a Dutch one. Cf. AS. gebw (rare, but found in the Laws of 
Inc, § 6), a tiller of the soil: AS. baan, to till, cultivate; OIIG. 
bttwan, to cultivate (whence G. bauer, a peasant, a boor) ; Goth. 
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bauan, to cultivate; all closely related to the word be. From -/IIHEU, 
to dwell ; Fick, i. ; Benfey, s.v. AAu; Streitberfj, § yo. See Be. 
Der. honr^ish, boor-ish~ness. 

BOOT (i), a covering for the leg and foot. (F,- I-atc I..) Chaucer 
has ho/es, J’rol. 203, 275. — OF. bote^ boUe, a boot. — l.atc L. a 

boot ; also spelt h(jfa ; cf. Span, and Port. bota. [ In J*ng. the word 
is even e,\tcn(Jc(l to mean the luggage-box of a cmeli; cf. F*. botie(^) 
in J.ittre, and .see N.F.I).] The old boots were often large and 
ample, covering the whole of the lower part of the leg. ^ A con- 
iiexioii between boot and butt is sometimes assiiiiu d, but they are now 
known to be distinct; &oo^»].ate J.. hoi/n; Am// L ate L. bulla. 
BOOT (2), advantage, profit. (K.) Chiefly pre.scrved in the adj, 
bool/e.\s, piofitlcss. ME. Ao/e,Aoo/e, common in early authors ; thephr. 
lo bote is in Langtoft, p. 163, &c. AS. hht, Clrein, i. 135 ; whence AS. 
helnn^ lo amend, help.4-Ou. Imele^ ])enitenue ; boelen, lo mend, kindle, 
atone for ; Icel. hut {bait), advantage, cure, Atr/n, to mend, improve ; 
Dan. Aorf, amendment, bmte, to mend; Swed. hot, remedy, cure, bbta, 
lo fine, mulct ; Cloth, bbta, profit, botjau, lo jirolit ; OHG. puoza, 
buoza, G. busie, atonement. Cl. biissen, to alone for. (In all these the 
sb. i.s older than the verli.) ’IViil. type *bbtd, fern. ; from *Ao/-, 
second grade of *bat- ; cf. led. An/i, advantage ; and see Better. 
Der. boot-less, bnnt-less-ly, boot-less-uess. ^ The phrase to boot means 
‘in addition,' lit. 'for an .advantage;’ it is not a verb, as Bailey 
oddly supposes ; .and, in fact, the allied verb lakes the form to beet, 
still used in Scotland in the sense of ‘ to mend a tire ’ (AS. bc/au, t(» 
help, to kindle). 

BOOTH, a slight building. (Scand.) ME. bothe, in comp, /o/- 
l>otAe, a toll-house, Wyebf, St. Matt. ix. 9 ; also bo/e, wliidi seems to 
occur list in the Ormulum, 1. 13817. — MDan. both (Kalkari; 
Jullaral f oil (locally pionoiinced buwji)), Feilberg ; Dan. bod ; cf. led. 
bii8, a booth, shop; Swed. Aod.+G. bude, a booth, stall. Tent, type 
*hu-thri, fern.; Irorn *bu-, lo dwell, as in Icel. Ai-a; see Boor. 
p. Further related to Irish and G.ael. both, bothau, a hut, VV. bod, 
a residence; Lith. bula, lutta^ a house. [But W. bwth, a booth, 
Gael. Am/A, a shop, are from IC.] C'f. Skt. bhavana-m, a house, 
a place to Ire in, from AAu, to dwell, be. 

BOOTY, iirey, spoil. (F. — Low G.) Not in very caily use. One 
of the earlier cxamidcs is in Hall's C!hron. Henry VIII, un. 14. § 49, 
wliexe it is .sjxdt botie. J^alsg^ave lias boty, to translate F. A«//«. 
Caxtoii has both Itoiye and hutyn in his Bokc of Chessc, hk. ii. ch. 4 ; 

‘ Alle the lufyu and gayne,’ Troy-book, If. 277, back. Formed (willi 
loss of «, as in haughty) from !•'. butiti, ‘ a booty, i>rey, or spoyle 
taken ; ’ Cot. [The 1*1 . 00 is due to the influence of boot (2).'j — MDu. 
bu/e, Du. Am/V, booty, spoil, prize ; Imt maken, to get booty, take in 
war ; cf. Teel, byti, .Swed. byte, Dan. bytte, exchange, barter, booty, 
spoil. Allied to Celtic *boudt‘, as in Irish huaid, victory, \V. budd, 
gain, ]>rofit. Stokes-Fiek, ]». 175. [The G. beute, booty, is meiely 
borrowed from Low G., as shown by its unaltered form.] ^ Cot- 
grave's explanation of Imtiner as ‘to prey, get bmily, make spoil of, 
lo hootehale' clearly shows how the Flng. Sjidling w.as affected by 
confusion with hoot, advantage, iirolit. 

BORAOB, a plant with rough leaves. — .Arab.) Ml'L horaf'c. 
Liber Cure Cocorum, ed. Morris, p. 47 ; also bottraf'e, as in Col- 
grave, who gives: * Ilmtrroche, liaurrache, bourage.'— F’. bourrache; 
C)F. borrace ^Hatzfdd ); ef. Late L. Aorrdgo, a name supposed to 
refer lo its rough leaves, as if lioin l.ate L. borrn, burnt, rough hair, 
whence F. hourre, Ital. borra. But now (as in Hat/ldd) thought to 
be from (unauthorised) Arab, ahn rashh, a sudorific plant ; from abu, 
a father (hence, producing), and rasAh, sweating, as in Rich. Did., 
p. 734. Cf. .Span, horraja, ‘bourage;' Min.slieu. (Littre; who 
thinks the Low L. hornlgo to bo taken fi'om the F.) 

BORAX, hiborate of soda ; of a whitish colour. (Low T.. — Arab. 
— I’crs.) t'olgrave gives borax, borrais, and boras as the J-rencli 
spellings, with the sense ‘ borax, or green eailh ; a hard and shining 
minerall.’ Jiornx is a Low Latin spelling ; Ducange also gives the 
form hnracum. The latter is the more correct form, and taken directly 
from the Arabic. — Arab, huraq (better bTiraq'), borax; Rich. Arab. 
Diet. p. 293. — l*ers. burah, borax (Vullers). .See Devic. 

BOrDBR, an edge. (!•’. — Low I — Teul.'' M E. bordure, Chaucer, 
Ir. of Boethius, hk. i. pr. 1, I. 22.— F. bordure (Cotgrave) ; OF. 
bordeiire (Sujip. to Godelroy) ; cf. Span, bonhtdura.’m Low L. hordd- 
tura, an edging.- Low L. bordure Htal. hordare. Span, bordar, F. 
border), to edge. — Du. board, bonier, edge, brim, b.ank ; which is 
cognate with AS. hord in some of its senses. .Sec Board. Der. 
border, vb. ; horder-er. 

BORB (1). to perforate. (E.) ME. horien, Ayenbitc of Iiiwyt, j 
p. 66. AS. borian, Bosvvorth, with a ref. to .^Fllfric’s Glossary; he 
also quotes ‘ wyrm ]»e borad treow,' a worm that perforates woocl,+ 
Du. Aoren, to bore, pierce; Icel. bora; Swed. borra; Dan. bore; 
OHG. poruH{G. bohren). Tout. Type *boron, to perforate; from 
*horoz, sb., a bore, gimlet, as seen in AS. bar, Iccl. horr, Swed. Aorr, 


Dan. bor, a bore, gimlet. +L./orare, to bore; Gk. pap-, in pdp.ay(, 
a ravine, pap-vy(, the jiharynx, gnllct ; Brugm. i. $ 510. — ^BHER, 
to cut. 'I'hus bore is eo-radicatc with perforate and pharynx. Der. 
bor-er. 

BORB (2), lo worry, vex. (E.) Merely a metaphorical use of 
bore, to perforate. Shak. has it in the sense, to overreach, trip up : 

‘ at this instant He bores me with .some trick ; ’ Hen. VIII, i. 1. 1 28. 
Cf. ‘ Baffled and bored ; * Beaum. and Fletcher, Span. Curate, iv. 3. 
BORB (3), a tidal surge in a river. (Scand.) Used by Burke, On 
a Regicide Peace, letters 3 and 4 (R.). An old piov. E. word, of 
Scand. origin. ME. se-hare, sea-billow, surge ; £. Metr. Horn., cd. 
Small, p. 135, 1. 24. — Icel. hdra, a billow caused by wind ; Norw. 
baarn, a billow, swell in the sea; Du. haar, a billow, also a bier; 
EFries. bar ; Low G. bare. I.U. ‘ a thing borne along ; ’ all from 
Tout. *h&r-, 3rd grade of heran-, to bear. See Bier. Doublet, Aier. 
BORBAB, the north wind. (1.. — Gk.) In Shak. Troil. i. 3. 38. 
— J.. lloreas, the north wind. — Gk. Bopias, Boppas, the north wind. 
p. Perhaps it meant, originally, the ‘mountain-wind;’ cf. Ital. tra- 
montana, mountain-wind. Cf. OSlav. and Russ, gora, Skt. giri-s, a 
mountain ; Ciirtius, i. 434. Der. borea-l. 

BOROXTQH, a town. (E.) ME. burgh, lorgh, P. Plowman, 
B. vi. 308 ; also borwe, in the sense ‘ a place of shelter' (cf. IC. burrow). 
Will, of Palerne, 1. 1889 ; bur)e, burie, borwe, horewe, Layamon, 2168, 
3353, 98S8. AS. burh, burg, Grein, i. 147 ; forming byrig in the 
gen. and dal. sing., whence the mod. E. bury in the sense ‘ town.' 
4*Du. burg ; Icel. borg, a fort, castle; Swed. and Dan. Imrg, a fort, 
ca.stle; ()oth. baurgs, a town; OHG. pure (G. burg), a castle. 
p. Teut. type Hurgs, f. ; from *burg-, weak grade of *bergan~, AS. 
beorgan, lo defend, protect, Grein, i. 107; (loth, bairgan, io hide, 
preserve, keep. — ^BHERtiH, to protect. Uenfey (p. 633 ) suggests 
a connexion with Skt. Irhau, large. See below ; and see Burg^OBB, 
Barrow ( 1 ). 

BORROW, to receive money on trust. (E.) ME. borwen, 
Chaucer, C. T. 4323 (B 105). AS. horgtan, to Imrrow, Mall. v. 42 
(by usual change of AS. ^ lo ME. re); the lit. meaning lieing'to 
give a pledge.' — A. S. borg. a pledge, more frequently spelt horh in 
the uom. case ; common in the A.S. laws.+Du. borg, a pledge, bail, 
security; MHG. and G. borg, security. (Meiely a borrowed word 
in Icelandic, and pcrh.aps also in Swed. and Danish.) From borg- 
^*burg-, weak grade of Hergan-, lo motect ; cf. A.S. horgeu, pp. of 
AS. beorgan, to piotecl, secure. .See BorOUgh. Der. borrow-cr, 
BOSH, non!.ense; foolish talk. (Turkish.) From Turk, bosh, 
empty, worthless ; introduced by J.as. Moriei, in his novel of Ayesha, 
1S34 ; where he e.xplains bosh by ‘ nothing.’ 

BOSKY, bushy. (Late L.) In Milton, Comus, 313. From Late 
L. bnscus, a bush ; see Bush. 

BOSOM, a j).art of the body. (1C.) ME. Ao^ow, Cliaiicer, C. T. 
7575 1993). AS. Amsmi, Grein, i. i34.-f-Du> Aoezem ; OHG./mo.s- 

am; G. buseii. Grigin unknown. The 'leut. type is bui-moz, m., 
from Jdg. root *bhits. Hence it may nu'an ‘ swelling,' fiom Ski. root 
I *bhas, lo puff, swell, whence bhas-tm, bag, sack, jiouch ; see habhasti 
' (2) in Uhlenbeck. 

I BOSS, a knob. (F. — (jHG.) ME. ‘Ao*(se) of abocler ’ (buckler) ; 
(Chaucer, C.T. 32O6. — F. Aos^r, a hump; OF. hoce; cf. Prov. hossa ; 
Ital. hozza, a swelling, p. It has la'cn sujqmsed that (just as E. 
bump means (i) to strike, and (2) a hump, a swelling, Avith other 
similar instances) the root of the word is to be found in the OIIG. 
bbzan, to strike, beat ; cognate with E. beat. See Bsat, and see 
further under Botch (2). Doublet, batch (2). 

' BOTAH Y, the science that treats of plants. ( F. — Gk.) * Uotanieal, 
belongiiiglo herbs ; ' Coles (1682 ). The sb. botany is formed by analogy, 
licing derived from the F. adj. bolattique, a form W'hich appe.ars in 
Cotgrave, and is explained by ‘ herliall, of, or belonging to herbs, or 
skill in herbs.’ The mod. F'. hotanique is both adj. and sb. Thus 
botany is short for ‘ botanic science.’ — Gk. fioravucos, botanical, adj,, 
formed from ^ordvij, a herb, plant. — Ck. fiooneiv, to feed (stem fio-) ; 
cf. fioTov, a grazing animal. Der. botanic, botanic-al, botanic-al-ly, 
bolan-isf, bolan-ise. 

BOTARQO, a cake made of the roe of the sca*niullet. (Ital.— 
Arab.) ‘ .Sturgion, mullit, caviare, and huttargo ; ' Capt. .Smith, 
Works, cd. Arber, p. 240 (1614-13). -Ital. holargo, ‘a kind of salt 
meate made of fish vsed in Italy in Lent Florio. - Arab, hularhhah ; 
the same (Devic). The Arab, word is thought to be composed of the 
Coptic indef. art. hu, and the Gk. rapixoi, dried fish (Journal dcs 
Savants, J.an. 1848, p. 43). ) 

BOTCH (i), to paleh ; a patch. (E.) Wyclif has boeehyn, to 
mend, 2 Chron. xxxiv. lo. Piob. a native word, but not found in 
A. .S. Oudernans gives a paiallel form botsen (mod. Du. botsen), lo 
strike; with its variant huiseti, meaning both (1) to strike or beat, 
and (2) to repair. The notion of repairing in a rough manner 
follows from that of fastening by beating. So also MDu. butseUf 
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botient ‘ to push or to smite ; ’ botsen, boetsen, * to clout or patch ; * 
Hexham. Dot. boieh-er, hoteh-y. 

BOTCH (3), a swelling. (K. — G.) Used by Milton, * botches and 
blains;' P. L. xii. 180. The Prompt. I’arv. has: ‘Jiohche, boiehtt 
sore ; n/eus.’ Here tch is for cch or eh. The spelling hoeehes is in 
P. Plowman, B. xx. 83. ->0. North F. boehe, a botch, a boil; Norm, 
dial, boehe (Moisy) ; Picard boche ; for OF. boee, a swelling ; thus 
botch is a doublet of 605s. See Bobb. ^ Oudemans gives butse as 
M. Du. for a boil, or a swelling, with the excellent example in an old 
proverb : * Nnar den val de butse ’ ^as is the tumble, so is the botch. 
BOTH, two together. (Scand.) Not formed from AS. ba lit. 
‘ both the,’ but borrowed from the Scandinavian ; cf. Lowland Scotch 
baith ; spelt An/eand be/e in Havelok, 1680, 2343. — Icel. btldir (baSir), 
adj. pron. dual ; neut. batfij bndi ; Swed. hoila ; Din. baade ; cf. G. 
beide, both. B. AS. has only the shorter form bn, both ; cognate with 
Goth. f>ni, both; cf. -fto in L. nm~l>o\ in (jk. and -hhau 

in Skt. ti-bhhUf both. .See Kick, i. 18. y. The Icel. -dir is for^tffr, 
they, the ; so that bo-th ( — bo the) was orig. tivo words ; cf. Goth, ba 
pn skipa, both the ships; Luke, v. 7. See Nfirecn, Gr. $ 122. For 
numerous examples of various forms of the word, sec Koch, Engl, 
(iram. ii. 197. 

BOTHER, to harass; an embarrassment. (E. ?) There is no 
proof that the word is of any great antiquity in English. It first 
occurs in the writings of Irishmen, viz. T. Sheridan, Swift, and Sterne 
(N. E. D.). It may l>c a mere variant of pother, which is, at any rate, 
an older wonl. Sec further under Pother. 

BOTB, BOTTS, small worms found in the intestines of horses. 
(E. ?) Shak. has hots, 1 Hen. IV, ii. 1. 11. Fitzlierbcrt has l»oiies 
(Husbandry, § J02) ; whence Gael, botus, a belly-worm, is borrowed. 
The Sc form is bats, pi. Gf. WFlcm. itoise, a thick worm (De Ho). 
BOTTLE (1), a hollow vessel. (F. — l>ateL.) MlC.fto/e/; Chaucer, 
C. T. 7.SI3 (D 1931). — OF. holeille, botele (Supp. to (iodefroy); cf. 
AF. butuhle, a bottle (note to Vie de .Seint Auban, ed. Atkinson, 
I. 677). — I.ate L. huticula, butticida, double dimin. of Late L. buttis, 
but la, a cask, butt. See Butt (2). 

BOTTLE (s'), a bundle of hay. (F. - OHG.) ME. hotel, Ch.iucer, 
C. T. 16963 (11 14). —OK. Imtel] iii.*boteUe, bolte de foin ou de 
paille;’ Roquefort. A dimin. of F. botle, a bundle of hay, Ac.— 
OHG. hbzu, phzo, a bundle of flax. — OHG. hbzan, pozan,Xo beat, 
cognate willi E. heat ; ]icrhaps from the beating of flax. .S;e Beat. 
BOTTOM, the lower part, foundation. (E.) ME. Imtym, bntum, 
hotuH, lujtfotHe ; also hothome ; see Prompt. Parv. jj. 45 ; hot hem, 
Gawain and the Grenc Knight, ed. Morris, 1. 2i4.«?, A.S. holm, Grein, 
p. 133.+DU. Imlem; led. bolu; Swed. hotten ; Dan. bund', OHG. 
podam (G. boden).>^\ .. fundus ; Gk.irvO^^v; Skt. (Vedic) 
dcjith, ground; Henfey, p. 634; Kick, iii. 214; llrugm. i. §§ 103, 
704. p. 'file word appears also in Celtic ; cf. Irish bonti, the sole of 
the foot ; Gaelic bonn, sole, foundation, bottom ; W. bon, stem, base, 
stock. Dor. bottom-less, hottom-ry. h'rom the same root, fund-atnent. 
BOUDOIR, a small private room, cs]). fora lady. (F.) Modem, 
and mere French.— F. boudoir, lit. a place to sulk in. — F. bonder, to 
sulk. Root uncertain; but pcrha])S fiom the same source as ¥..pout, 
verb. Cf. Limousin fa las boudos, tf) pout ; fa de pots, to grimace 
(MistraD. 

BOUGH, a branch of a tree. (E.) MF.. boufrh, Chaucer, C. T. 
1982 (A 1980'). AS. bug, boh, Greiii, i. 134. [The sense is peculiar 
to English ; the original .sense of A.S. bug was ‘ an arm ; ’ csp. the 
'shoulder of an aiiiinal.']+Tcel. bugr, the shoulder of an animal; 
Dan. boug, bov, the shoulder of a qii.'idriipcd ; also, the bow of a 
ship ; Swed. hog, shoulder, Ijow of a ship ; ( )HG. p«oc, huog (G. hug), 
the shoulder of an aniin.'il ; bow of a ship.4'Gk. vijxvs, the fore-arm; 
Skt. W/tMs, the arm. Tent, type ; Idg. tyiie Hrugm. 

i. § 184, .See Bow (4"). 

BOUGHT, s., the bight of a rope, &c. ; see Bout, Bight. 
BOULDER, a large round stone. (Scand.) Marked by Jamie.son 
ns a Perthshire word ; chiefly used in Scotland and the N. of England. 
ME. hulder-sloH, Havelok, 1790. Mr. ^Vcdgwood says: ‘Swed. dial. 
bullersten, the larger kind of jiebbles. in contrast to klappersteen, the 
small ones. From Swed. bullra, E). dial, holder, to make a loud noise, 
to thunder.* Klappcrsteen means ' a stone that claps or rattles.’ Sec 
his article ; and see Kietz. p. Hut I may add that the cxcrc.scent d 
occurs in Danish; cf. Iban. buldre, to roar, to rattle ; bidder, crash, 
uproar, turmoil. (Danish puts Id for //, as in fnlde, to fall.) So also 
E. Fries, bullern, to rumble; bullcr-wageu, a waggon that rumbles 
through the streets ; Du. bulderen, to roar (as cannon). All these 
verbs are frequentative ; from bull- (as in M 1 1 G . bullen, to roar), weak 
grade of Teut. *hellan-, to roar. See Bell, Bellow, Bull (i). 
BOULEVARD, a promenade, with rows of trees. (F.— Tcut.) 
Well known in Paris ; orig. a promenade laid out on a demolished 
fortification. — MF. bouleverd, boulever, * a bulwark;’ Cot. 
—Du. holwerh ; see Bulwark. 
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BOULT, to sift meal ; sec Bolt (2). 

BOUlSrCE, to jump up quickly. (E.) ME. bunsen, bounsen, to 
strike suddenly, beat ; Ancren Riwle, p. 188. So also Lov (jt.bunsen, 
to beat, knock, esp. used of knocking at a door ; Bremen Wbrterbuch, 

i. 164 ; Du. bonzeu, to bounce, throw ; Norw. bunsa, to bounce up 
(Ro.ss). p. The word is clearly connected with bounce, a blow, bump, 
used also as an interjection, as in 2 Hen. IV, iii. 2. 304. Cf. Du. 
6oa.s, a bounce, thump; Swed. dial. />«»«, immediately (Rietz); G. 
bumps, bounce, ns in bumps ging die r/ijir-r bounce went the door; 
Icel. bops, bump 1 imitating the sound of a fall. The word is pro- 
bably imitative, and intended to represent the sound of a blow. See 
Bump (1). 

BOUND (0, to leap. (F.-L.-Gk.) Shak. has bound, All’s 
W’clljii. 3. 314.-F. hondir, to bound, rebound, &c. ; but orig. to 
resound, make a loud resounding noise; sec Brachet. — L. bonibitare, 
to resound, hum, buzz; whence E'olk-L. *fcow/ iVirc. — L. hombtts,o. 
humming sound. — (jk. fiofifios, a humming sound. See Boom (1). 
BOUND (2), a boundary, limit. (F. -C. ?) ME. bauude, Chaucer, 
C. T. 7922 (E 46); earliest form Layamon, 1313.-011'. bonne 
a limit, boundary, also s^xdt botide-, AE. bowide; also sometimes 
spelt (which see in lJurguy and in the Supp. to liodefroy).— 
L.ate L. bndina, honna, a bound, limit. Origin uncertain; some 
suggest a Celtic origin ; from Bret, boden, a clump of trees (which 
might mark a boundary) ; cf. Bret. hSd, a tuft. The J-atc L. honna 
answers well to Bret, bonn, a boundary, occurring in the compound 
men-bonn, a boundary-stone ; but this would separate hodina from 
honna (yet the OE'. hodne meant ‘ boundary-stone ; ’ Godefroy, Supp.). 
The suggestion of Thnrneysen (p. 91) docs not hclj) us. ^ We may 
note that bound is a doublet of bourn, a boundary. .See Bourn (i). 
Der. hound, vb., hound-ary, bound-less. 

BOUND (3), ready to go. (Scand.) In the particular phrase ‘the 
ship is bound lor Cadiz,’ the word bound means ‘ ready to go;* formed, 
by excrescent d, from M E. boun, ready to go. * She was boun to go ; ’ 
Chaucer, C. T. 11807 (E* 1503). ‘ The maister schiptnan made him 
boun And goth him out;' Gower, C. A. iii. 32a; bk. viii. 1407. 
‘Whan he sauh that Roberd ... to wend was alle hone;* Langtofr, 
p. 99. — Icel. biiinn, prepared, ready, pp. of vb. bua, to till, to get 
ready; Norw. buen ; fioiii the same root as Boor, (j. v. 
BOUNDEN, j)p., ns in ‘ bounden duty.' (TC.) The old jip. of the 
voibtoWwrf. See Bind. 

BOUNTY*, goodness, liberality. (E'. — L.) Chaucer has bountee, 
C. T., B 1647, E 157, 415.-01*'. boutc, bonteit, goodness. — L. acc. 
honiidtem, from noin. honitos, goodness.- L. bonus, good; Old L. 
dtionus, good ; perhaps allied to V edic Skt. duvas, honour ; Brugmann, 

ii. § 67* Der. bounliful,bounti-ful-ness, bounte-ous, bountc-ous-ness. 
BOUQUET, a nosegay. (E'.— Late L.) In Todd’s Johnson 

(1831). Mere French. — E'. bowptet, ‘ a nosegay or posie of flowers ; ’ 
Colgrave. — OF. (Norm, and Ticard) bosquet, projjcrly ‘ alittle wood’ 
(Supp. to Godefroy) ; the dimin. of OE'. bos, F. bois, a wood ; Brachet 
quotes from Mme. de Sewign^, who uses bouquet in the old sense. — 
Late L. boscum, buscuni, acc. of bosens, buscus, a wood. See Bush. 

The lit. sense of ‘ little bush’ makes sense still. 

BOURD, a jest; to jest; obsolete. (E'.) Used by llulinshed, 
Drayton, &c. ; see Nares. ME. bourde, boorde. ‘ Boordc, or game, 
Indus, jocus Prompt. Parv. p. 44. The verb is used by Chaucer, 
C.T. 12712 (C 778). — OE'. bourde, a game; hourder, to play. Of 
unknown origin. Dicz took OF. hourder to be a contraction of 
Ol*'. bohorder, to tourney, joust with lances, hence to amuse oneself; 
but this is no longer acceplcd. 

BOURGEON ; see Burgeon. 

BOURN (i),a boundary. (E .) W’dl known from Shak. Hamlet, 

iii. 1. 79; K. l^ar, iv. 6. 57. — E', * borne, a bound, limit, inecre, 
march ; the end or furthest compass of a thing ; ’ Cot. E'rom OF. 
bodne, a bourn, limit, bound, boundary (Supp. to Godefroy). Thus 
bourn is a doublet of hound. See Bound (3). 

BOURN, BURN (2), a stream. (E..) ‘Come o’er the bourn, 
Bessy, to me ; ’ K. Lear, iii. 6. 37. ME. bourne, 1*. Plowman, prol. 
1. 8. AS. bwrna, a stream, fountain; Grein, i. I49.+DU. hron, a 
spring; Icel. ftrun/zr, aspring, fountain, well ; Swed. brunn, a well; 
Dan. brand; Goth. 6r»»/ia, a siiring, well; OVIO. prunno (G.brunneu), 
a spring, well. Some think the Goth, hrunna is from brinnan, to 
bum; sec Uhlenbcck, and Stokes-Fiuk, p. 172. The connexion is 
seen in the comparison of a bubbling well to boiling water ; and is 
remarkably exemplified in the words well and torrent, q. v. See 
Burn. 

BOUSE, BOOSE, BOUZE, BOOZE,todrink deeply. (Duteli.) 
ME. bouse/I, .Satire on Kildare, 1. 45 ; in E. E. Poems, cd. Fiirnivall, 
p. 1 54. Spenser has : ‘ a bouzing-can. ’ — a drinking vessel ; E'. Q. i. 
4. 22. Cotgravc uses bouse to translate F. toiVe.- (^Du. *bhsen, MDu. 
buisen, buysen, to drink deeply ; Oudem.'ins. Cf. MDu. buize, buys*-, 
a drinking-vessel with two handles (Oudemans) ; clearly the same 
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word as the modem Dn. buis, a tube, pipe, conduit, channel. Cf. 
also OF. buse, buise, a conduit ; G. bausen, to bouse. 

BOTJT, a spell (of work), &c. ; properly, a turn, turning, bending. 
(Low G.) I'ormerly bought-, Milton has bout, L’AIlegro, 139: 
Spenser has bought, F. Q. i. 1 . 1 5 ; i. 1 1 . 1 1. Palsgrave ( 1 530) has : 

* Bought of the arme.’ Levins has: * Bought, plica, ambages, 217. 
31.ML0W G. bugt, a bend, turn ; also, a gulf, bay, bight (as a naut. 
term) ; Norw. bugt, EFries. bugt, bucht, a turn ; cf. Iccl. bug 6 a, a liend.a 
serpent’s coil (the sense in which Spenser uses bought). All from Teut. 
*bug-, weaker grade of *hugan-, to bow. Sec Bow (1) .'xnd Bight. 
% W edgwood suggests the possibility that ‘ in the expressions of 
a ilrinking’bout, a bout of fair or foul weather,’ we liave to do 
with a different word. Cotgrave gives: ^par boutces, by fits, 
or jnisbes, not all at once, eftsoons, nf)w and then ; ’ which just 
answers to I'- by bouts. As bou/re is merely the fern. pp. of bouter, 
to thrust, to butt, it would seem that such about is a butt, i.e. a thrust. 
Cf. Span, bote, a thrust, Ital. bfjtto, ‘ a blowe, a stroake, a time,* 
Florio. Wedgwood further remarks ih.it ‘the Du. bot or botte, a 
stroke or blow (ictus, impulsus— Kilian), as well as the nasalised 
bonte, is used in the dialect of West Flanders exactly as E. bout. Eeu 
bot regen, eene botte wind, vont : a bout of rain, wind, frost. Bij 
batten] by bouts or intervals. Eene botte, or bonte goed, not, droog, 
weder : a bout of good, wet, dry weather. De ktnhhoed is bij bonten : 
the chincough comes in fits ; ’ see Dc Ho, West Flem. 13 ict. So also 
Koolman, in his E.ist Fries. T)ict., gives the form bot, as in elk hot 
went rdgend, every time that it rains. Ihil this is accidental, and 
only accounts for a form bot, not Imut (which means a turn). 

BOW (i), vb., to liend. (F.) ME. hugen, buwen, bogen, Itowen. 

* Itowyn, ilccto, ciirvo ; * Proin])t. I*arv. p. 46. Very common. AS. 
bugan, to l»eiul (gen. intransitive), Grcin, i. i^g.+Du. buigen, to bend 
(both Irans. and intrans.). Teut. *bugan-, to bow ; also *beugnn~, as 
in (ioth. biugan (tr. and intr.) ; OIIG. piognn, G. heugen. Allied to 
\../iigere, to turn to flight, give way ; Gk. (fitvyttv, to flee ; Skt. bhuj, to 
bend .-- ^111 lEUGH, to bend, to turn aside. Also in the form 
HllEUG ; Jlnigm. i. §$ 658, 701. Dcr. Imw (a weapon), bow-man, 
bow-yer (^:^bow-er, bow-maker), bow-ytring. Imtv-window, &c. ; also 
bight, bought, bout. 

BOW (a), a bend. (E.) ‘ From theftowe [Ijeiid] of the ryuer of 

Humber anon to the ryuer of Teyse ’ [Tees] ; Trevisa, tr. of lligden, 
ii. 87. Fiom the verb above. 

BOW (3), a weapon to shoot with. (E.) Chancer has bowe, 
I’rol. 108. AS. boga-, Grein, i. 132.+DU, boog-, Iccl. Irngi] .Swed. 
bilge -, Dan. Aiie; OIKL pogo, Aogo ; Ct.bogen. Tout. tyj»c *f»Kg-o«-, 
m. ; from *bug‘, weak grade of *beugaii-, to bend; see Bow (1). 
Dor. bow-yer (Palsgrave, and Prompt. Parv.). 

BOW (4), as a naut. term, the ‘bow’ of a ship. (.Scand.) In 
Kersey (1658); and see (^notation under Bowline.-- Iccl. bbgr-, 
Dan. bav, Swed. bog ; the ‘ slioulder ’ of a ship ; the same word as 
the hough, or ‘arm’ of a tree. So also MDu. boech. Low G. boog. 
.See Bough. ^ Not from Bow (i\ Dor. bow-line, bow-sprit. 
BOWEIf, intestine. (F. — L.) ME. Iwuele, Gower, C. A. ii. 265; 
bk. V. 4137. — OF. boele, f., ( jodefroy ; and boel,n\., Gmlef. Supp., 
mod. F. froyaii, — L. botellum, ace. of bolellus, a sausage, also, intes- 
tine ; diinin. of batulns, a sausage. 

BOWER, an arbour. (E.) ME. hour, Chaucer, C. T. 3367. 
AS. biir, a chamljer; often, a lady’s apartment; Cirein, i. 150.4‘lccl. 
hiir, a chamber, also, a larder, pantry, store-room ; .Swed. bur, a 
cage; Dan. buur, a cage; MFIG. bur, a house, a chamhcT, a cage 
(see quotation in E. Miillcr). p. The orig. sense is a dwelling-place, 
a place to be in ; from A.S. buan, to dwell. Teut. tyiies *bu-rom, n., 
•fcu-roz, m. .Sec Boor. Dot. hower-y ] bur-ly, q.y. ] byre, q.v. 
BOWIE-KNIF^, a large knife, esp. in America. (Pcr-sonal 
name.) Mentioned by Dickens, in 1842 ; Amcr. Notes, ed. 1850, 
p. 32. Named from Col. Jas. Bowie. 

BOWIi (i), a round ball of wood for a game. (F. — L.) The 
Prompt. P.arv. has : * Bowie, bolus;* p. 46 ; and .'igain: * Bowlyn, or 
pley wythe howlys, holo.' S|rclt boule in Lydgate .^n^l Hoccleve. The 
spelling with ou points to the old sound of ou (as in soup), and 
shows that, in this sense, the word is French, — P'. 'boule, a bowle, to 
play with ; ’ Cot. — L. hulln, a bubble, a stuil ; later, a mi t.nl ball affixed 
to a papal hull, &c. .See Bowl (2), Bull (2), and Boil (1). Der. 
bowl, vb. ; howl-er, hawl-ing-green. 

BOWIi (2), a drinking- vessel. (E.) The spelling has licen assimi- 
lated to that of Bawl, a b.all to ]ilay with ; but the word is English. 
ME. bolle, P. Plowman, B. v. 369 ; pi. bollen, l.aynm{ia, ii. 406. AS. 
holla, a bowl ; Grein, i. I32.^>lcel. holli, a bowl ; OUG. holla, MUG. 
brdle, a bowl. fi. Teut. type Hullon-, for *btd-uoH-, m. ; from *bul-, 
weak grade of *beul-, to swell ; cf. Goth, uf-hauljan, to puff up. 
Call ed how l from its rounded shape. See Bolster. 

BOWLDER; see Boulder. 

BOWLINE, limit, term. (E.) Often wrongly defined ; see ] 


N. E. D. So called because it fastens the weather-edge of a square 
sail to the ship's bow ; but the word is now usually wrongly pro* 
nounced, and associated with bow (i). So also in the case of bow- 
sprit. ME. houlyne, Kob. of Brunne, in notes to Layamon, iii. 395. 
‘Hale the bowelyneX' Pilgrim’s Sea Voyage, ed. Furnivall, 1 . 25. 
From bow (4) and line-, cf. Norw. and Swed. boglina, bowline, from 
hog, bow of a ship; Du. boeglijn, from boeg, bow of a ship. See 
Bow (4) and Line. 

BOW- WINDOW, a bowed window. (E.) At one time dis- 
credited in literature, because it was often asserted to be an incorrect 
form of bay-window, a wonl used by Shak. Yet it is a distinct word, and 
not a mere corruption of it. (i) A bay-window is a window forming 
a recess in the room ; sec Bay (3). (2) A bow-window is a specific 

kind of liay-window, viz. one of semi-circular form. The etymology 
is from bow (2), a bend. 

BOX (i), the name of a tree. (L.-Gk.) ME. box-tree, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1304 (A 1302), A.S. box, Cockayne’s Leechdoms, iii. 315. 
(Not a native word.) — L. buxus, a box-tree. — Gk. irv£os, the box-tree. 
See liclow. 

BOX (2), a case to put things in, a chest. (L. — Gk.) ME. box, 
Chaucer, C.T. 439a (A 4390). AS. frox; Malt, xxvii. 7. (Not a native 
word.) — L. buxum, anything made of box-wood; Late L. 6 hxi 5, a 
box. — L. buxus, box-tree; from Gk. iriJf os (above) ; cf. Gk. w(is, a 
case of box-worxl. Sec Box (1). Thus box is closely allied to pyx, 
q.v. ^ Hence flow a great many meanings in English ; such as (1) 
a chest ; (2) a box at the theatre ; (3) a shooting-^ox ; (4) a Christmas 

I (5) hi the front of a coach (with a box under it formerly) ; 
&c. N.B. The orig. Christmas-box was an actual box of earthen- 
ware, in which apprentices collected ]>cncc from customers at 
Christmas; it was then broken to gel at the contents; Brand, Poji. 
Antiq. cd. PJllis, i. 494. 

BOX (3). (L. — Gk.) In the phr. ‘ to 60X the compass,* the word 
is applied to going round the conqiass-box, naming all the jioints in 
order. From Box (2). 

BOX (4), to fight with fists; a blow. (E.) ‘Box, or buffet; 
alapa* Prompt. Parv. p. 46 ; ‘ many a blody box ; ’ Chaucer, (iood 
Women, 1388. The vb. is from the sb,, which seems to have been 
imitative of the sound of a blow. Cf. J .ow G. baaks, a beating, 
a blow; baakseu, to strike. Also NFries. bakke, Silt hokke, a 
blow (Outzcii); MHG. hue, a blow; EFrics. bakeu, biiken, Du. 
beuken, Low (». boken (Liibben), to beat ; WFlem* bokken, to hit 
hard. [Du. and G. boxen are from E.] Der. box-er. 

BOIT, a youngster. (E.) ME. boy, llavclok, 1899; sometimes 
used ill a derogatory sense, like knave. Not in AS. ; but preserved 
in F^t Friesicftoi, Imy, a boy; Koolman, p. 215. Cf. Du. boef, a 
knave, a villain; MDu. boef, a boy, youngling (Oudemans); Icel. 

a knave, a roguc.+MIlG. huabe {(i . bube) ; Bnvaiian bueh, hua, 
hut, a boy. Cf. AS. Bufa, a personal name ; I’omeran. Imwe, a boy. 
Der. boy-ish, Imy-ish-ly, boy-ish-ness, Imy-hootl. qf The Gael, boban, a 
term of aflcction for a boy, hohng, a fellow, a boy, a term of affection 
or familiarity, are words that have no iclation here, but belong to 
E. babe. See Babe. 

BOYCOTT, to combine with others in refusing to have dealings 
with a certain person. (E.) From the treatment accorded to Cajit. 
Boycott, of Lough Mask House, co. Mayo, Ireland, in Dec. 1880. 
BRABBLE, to quarrel ; a quarrel. (E.) Shak. has brabble, 
a quarrel, Tw. Nt. v. 68 ; and brahbler, a quarrelsome fellow, K. John, 
V. 2. 162. An iiuilalive word, like babble, blab. Cf. Du. brabbelen, 
to confound, to stammer; whence brahbelaar, a stammerer, brabbel- 
taal, nonsensical discourse; brabltelitig, stammering, confusion, 
(.'ompare Blab, and Babble. Der. brabbl-er. 

BBLACE, that which holds firmly, a clasp, cramp ; to hold firmly. 
(F.— L. — Gk.) ‘A drum is ready brac'd;’ K. John, v. 2. 169. 
‘Brace of a balke, uncus ; * Prompt. Parv. — OF. 6race, brasse, fern., 
originally the two arms (Barlsch ) ; then a measure of five feet, formed 
by the extended arms ; see Godefroy and Cotgrave. — L. brachia, pi. 
of bruchiutn, the arm; treated as a fern, sing. — Gk. fipaxiow, the 
arm. See below. Der. brace, vb., to tighten, orig. to hold fast ; 
brace-let, em-brnce. 

BRACELET, an ornament for the wri.st or arm. (F. — L. — Gk.) 

' I spie a bracelet bounde about mine arme; * Gascoigne, Dan Bartholu* 
mewe’s Dolorous Discourses, 1 . 237 (p. 117). — F. bracelet (Cot.); 
dimin. of OF. braeel, an armlet (Goflefroy). — L. brachiale, an armlet 
(see Bracket, s. v. bracelet). — L. brachium, the arm. — Gk. 
the arm. Cf. Irish brae, W. hraich, Bret, breach, the arm ; from L. 
BRACH, a kind of hunting-dog. (F. — G.) Shak. has brack, Lear, 
iii. 6. 7-’, &c. ME. brache, Gawain and the Grene Knight, ed. 
Morris, 1 . 1 142 ; shortened from AF. bracket (Supp. to Godefroy) ; 
OF. braquet. Diinin. of OF. brae (acc. bracon ; sec Littrd), a hunting- 
hound.— OHG. bracco, MUG. bracke (G. bracke), a dog who 
hunts by the scent, p. The oiigin of OHG. bracco is unknown; 
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some take it to be from the root seen in L. /rdgrare, to emit an 
odour ; but this is only a guess, y. There is a remarkable similarity 
in sound and sense to ME. racAe, akind of dog ; cf. Icel. raAAi, a dog, 
a lapdog ; MSwed. racta, a bitch, which can hardly be disconnected 
from MSwed. rackOf to run ; but the resemblance seems to be acci- 
dental. 

BRACK, BRACKISH, somewhat salt, said of water. (Dutch.) 
* Water ... so salt and brackish as no man can drink it ; * North’s 
Plutarch, p. 471 (R.) ; cf. braekishness in the same work, p. 610. 
Gawain Douglas (ed. Small, ii. 337) has (raAe « brackish, to translate 
salso’if A^neid v. 237. -•Du. braif brackish, briny ; no doubt the same 
word that Kilian spells bracks and explains as * fit to be thrown 
away ; ’ Oudcmans, i. 802. According to Franck, it may well lie 
a later spelling of MDu. wrack; Hexham has; * wrack, or brack, 
brack, or saltish ;* also * wracke, shipwrack ;* anAcf. Du. wraken, to 
reject, blame. — T)u. wrak, orig. 2nd grade of wreken, to wreak, orig. 
to drive. See Wreck, Wreak. [So also Du. wrong, sour, is 
allied to writurrtt, to wring ; Ertinck.] Dor. brackish-ness, 
BRACKBN, fern. (E.) ME. broken, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, 
B. 1675. * A brakan, filix ; 0. brakanbuske, filicarium;’ Cnth. Angl. 

AS. braccan, pi. ; Kemble, C. D. v. 277 ; Cockayne, Leechdoms, iii. 31 5. 
Cf. Swed. dial, brdkne (Rietz^ ; Swed. brfiken, fern ; Dan. bregnt, fern. 
Cf. also Icel. burkni, fern. ^ Compare the shorter form brake, often 
used as synonymous with fern ; thus, in the Prompt. Parv. p. 47, we 
have ‘Brafe, herln:, or ferme (sic; /or feme), Filix;* also ‘ Brakebushe, 
or fernebrake, Filic€tum,filicarium.;* and see Way’s uote. See also 
Brake (2). 

BRACKET, a kind of corbel, a support consisting of two pieces 
of wood or iron joined at an angle ; &c. (F. — Span. — C.) A tecnnical 
word. Earliest .spelling Arnggc/. Baret (1580) has: 'aArngge/orstaie 
cut out of stone or timber . . to beare up the sommer [beam | or other 
jjart.’ Coles (1684) has : ‘ brackets, hraggets, pieces supiiorting the 
ship’s gallery.’ Minsheu (1627) has; ‘ ferogge/, acorbcll.* Cotgrave 
has : * Brogue, a kind of mortaise, or joining of jieeces together and 
‘ Braguetle,* a. cod-picce,’ i.e. the front part of a pair of breeches. 
—Span, bragueta, the same; also, ‘a projecting mould in architecture.’ 
Cf. M K. brogues, breeches ; Span, bragas, breeches ; from the notion 
of a fork. — L. brdea, breeches; said to be of Celtic origin. Cf. OF. 
bracon, branch or fork of a tree, also a bracket, support, joist ; allied 
to Mltal. hragoni, ‘ great breeches P'lorio. 

BRACKISH; sec Brack (above". 

BRACT, a .small leaf or scale on a flower-stalk. (I..) A modern 
botanical term. — L. bractea, a thin plate or leaf of metal. Der. 
bractea~l, immediately from the L. form. 

BRAD, a thin, long nail. (.Scand.) ME. brod, S])clt brode in 
Prompt. Parv. p. 53, where it is explained as ‘ a hcdlese nayle.*— Icel. 
hroddr, a spike ; Swed. brodd, a frost-nail ; Dan. brodde, a frost-nail. 

A.S. brord, a spike or spire or blade of grass, which see in Bosworth : 
and the second r in brord stands for an older z. Tout, type *brozdoz, 
a spike. Further allied to O. Irish brot, Irish and Gael, brod, W. brath, 
a sling. (.Stokes-Fick, p. 173.) And see Broider. 

BRAE, a steep bank, lit. ‘ brow ’ of a hill. (Scand.) * Ye banks 
and 6rae.<i o’ bonie Doon;’ Burns, Songs. ‘Under ane6ra;’ Barbour, 
Bruce, iv. 372. — Icel. brii, {., an eye-lid; whence the sense ‘brow,’ 
and brow of a hill.+OSax. brdwa, brdha, f., OH(j. brdwa, f., G. 
augenbraue, eye-brow. Cf. also AS. bnixv, hrfaw, m., eye-lid; 
MI)u. brauwen, eye-brows, brauwe, ‘the edge of any thing;’ Hexham. 
Distinct from Brow (1 ), q.v. 

BRAG-, to boast ; a boast. (.Scand ) [The sb. &raggar< in Shak. 
(Much Ado,v. 1.91, l8g, &c.)-F. *bragnrd,gfl.y, gallant,. . . brag- 
gard ;’ Cotgrave. But the older form is braggere, P. Plowman, A. vii. 
142 (B. vi. 156), and the vb. to brag is to be regarderl rather as 
Scand. than French.]- MDan. brage, to crack, also to s^ieak great 
words ( Kalkar) ; Norw. braka, to snap, also to prate, chatter (Ross) ; 
Icel. braka, to creak. Cf. Jutland brag, a noise (Feilbcrg); A^ 
gebrac, a crash, noise. From Teut. *brak-, 2nd stem of *brekan~, to 
break ; cf.L./rag-or,noise. 1 lence also MF. hraguer, ‘to flaunt, brag;’ 
Cot. So also to crack is ‘ to boast ; ’ Jamieson’s Scot. Diet. SeeBreak 
and Bray ( 2). Der. bragg-er, bragg-arl, bragg-adocio (a word coined 
by Spenser ; see F. Q. ii. 3). 

jSRAGGET, a kind of mead. (Welsh.) ME. bragat, hraget, 
Chaucer, C. T, 326;. — W. hragot, a kind of mead; Corn, bregaud, 
hragot, a liquor made of ale, honey, and spices; recei]its for makiim 
it are given in Wright’s Prov. P". Diet.; Irish braeat, malt liquor, p. 
From V\\ brag, malt; Gael, braiek, malt, lit. fermented grain; Irish 
braieh, Olrish mroick, malt. See Stokes-Fick, p. 220. ^ The 

Lowland Scottish bragwort is a corrupt form, due to an attempt to 
ejmlain the Welsh suffix -0/. 

BRAHMIN, BRAHMAN, a person of the upper caste among 
Hindoos. (Skt.) Spelt braehmaa in Ben Jonson, The Fortunate 
Isles. But the word appears early in Middle English. ‘We were 
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in Bragmanie bred,* we were bom in Brahman-land ; Romance of 
Alexander and Dindimus, 175. In the Latin original, the men are 
called Bragmanni, i.e. lirahtnans. The country is called ‘ Bramande;’ 
King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 5916.— Skt. brahman^, base of brahma, 
m., a brahman, holy man ; ch also Skt. brahman-, base of brahma, n., 
I. a prayer ; a. the practice of austere devotion. ... 7. the brahmanical 
caste ; 8. the divine cause and essence of the world, the unknown god. 

BRAID (1), to weave, entwine. (E.) ME. breiden, braiden. 
* Breyde lacys, neeto, torqueo;* Pjompt. Parv. p. 49. AS. hregdan, 
bredan, to brandish, weave; Grein, i. 138. -f Icel. bregda, to brandish, 
turn about, change, braid, start, cease, &c.; EFrics. breiden, to 
knit; OllG. brettaa, MilG. breilen, to draw, weave, braid. Teut. 
type *hregdan-, pt. t. *hragd. Der. broided, q.v. 

BRAID (2), full of deceit. (E.) In All’s Well, iv. 2. 73, braid 
is used in the sense of braided, i.e. full of braids or tricks. From 
ME. braid, trick, deceit ; AS. breegd, deceit. Fioju Teut. * bragd, 
2nd grade o{*bregdan- (above). 

BRAIL, a kind of ligature. (F.-C.) ‘ITale in the brayles;* 
Reliq. AiUiq. i. 2 ; 1 . 33. A brail was a thong of leather to lie up 
a hawk’s wing. Used as a nautical term, brails are small ropes fastened 
to the edges of sails, to assist in furling them. Borrowed from OK. 
hraiel, a cincture, orig. a cincture for fastening up breeches.— Late L. 
brdeale, a breech-girdle. — L. briicte, breeches. .See Breeches. 
BRAIN, the convoluted mass of nervous substance within the skull. 
(E.) ME. brayne. Prompt. Parv. p. 47; brain, Layamon, 1468. AS. 
bragen, bregeu (Bosworth). Du. brein; OFrics. brtin; Low (1. 
brii gen. Some connect it with Gk. Ppex/iof, Bpiyita, the upper part 
of the head; sec Prellwitz. Der. brain-pan, AS. breegen^nne, in 
Napier's Glosses; brainless. 

BRAISE, to stew in a closed pan. (F.— Scand.) First in 1797. 
Properly, to stew with a charcoal fire above and below. — F. bruiser ; 
from braise, live cinders; see Breeze (3). 

BRAKE (1), a machine for breaking hemp; a name for various 
mechanical contrivances. (MDii.) ME. brake, explained by ‘pinsella, 
vibra, rastellum;* Prompt. Parv. p. 47, note 3. Cf. ‘bowes of brake,* 
cross-liows worked with a winch, P. I’luwman, C. xxi. 293. One of 
the meanings is ‘a contrivance for confining refractory horses ; ’ con- 
necting it at once with MDu. brake, a clog or fetter for the neck; 
braecke, ‘ a brake to bcate flax,’ Hexham; branie, an instrument for 
holding by the nose (Oudemaiis). Cl. Low G. brake, an instrument 
for breaking flax; broken, to break flax; Bremen Worterbnch, i. 132, 
Thus the word is MDu., from which source also comes the F. 

‘ brarjuer, to brake hcmjie ; ’ Cotgrave. Comparison of Du. hraak, a 
breach, breaking, with a flax-brake, shows that broken, 

to break flax, is from brak, 2nd grade of Du. breken, to break. 
See Break. 

BRAKE (2), a bush, thicket; esp. of fern. (E.) Shak. has *haw- 
thom-6riiJtf;* M. Nt. Dr. iii. 1. 4, and 77. ^Brakebushe or fernebrake, 
filicctnm;’ Prompt. Parv. AS. feme (?),f. (?); we fiml/earn&rara, acc. 
pi. (?), in Birch, Cart. Saxon, ii. 295. Cf. EFrics. brak, thick bush, 
underwood. -f Low G. ‘Brn/te, weidenbuBch’ = willow-bush, in the 
Bremen Worterbuch, i. 131. The notion seems to be allied to that 
of ‘ broken’ ground, with the over-growth that springs from it. Cf. 
OHG. brdcha, MHG. brdche, land broken up, but unsown. It may 
then be referred to the prolilic •^BHREG, to break. Sec Break, 
Brook. See also Bracken. 

BRAMBLE, a rough prickly shrub. (E.) ME. brembil, Wyclif, 
Ecclus. xliii. 21. AS. brfmel, brembel ; Gloss, to Cockayne’s Lcech- 
doms, vol. iii. The second b is excrescent, and the vowel has been 
shortened. Teut. type Hrdmiloz, m., dimin. of Teut. type *brKmoz, 
m. , whence mod. £. broom. Cf. Du. braam, a blackberry ; braamboseh, 
a bramble-bush; Swed. brom-bar, a blackberry; Dan. brambeer, a 
blackberry ; G. brombeere, a blackberry; bromlfeerstrauch, a bramble- 
bush. Here G. brom- answers to OHG. brdma, f., a bramble ; Teut. 
type *brtemon- ; closely allied to the type above. And sec Broom, 
BRAN, the husk of a grain of wheat. (F.— C.) ME. bran, 
Wright’s Vocab. i. 201 ; bren, Chancer, C. T., A 4053.— OF. bran, 
hren. — Bret, brenn, bian. So in Thurncysen ; and Stokes-Fick, p. 172; 
cf. Mltal. brenna, ‘branne,’ Florio ; also Norm. dial, bran, bran 
(Dnmeril). W. bran, Irish bran, are from E, ; but the Bret, word 
may be of true Celtic origin, 

BRANCH, a bough of a tree. (F. —Late I..) ME. branehe, Rob. 
of Glouc., p. 193, 1 . 3985. — F. branehe, a branch. — l.ate L. branea, 
the claw of a bird or paw of a beast of prey. ^ See Diez, who suggests 
that the Late L. branea is probably a very old word in vulgar l.Atin, 
as shown by the Ital. derivatives braneare, to grip, braneicare, to 
grope; and by the Wallachian form brdned, a iorefoot; cf. also 
MSpan. branea, a paw (Minsheu) ; OProv. branea, a branch; Walloon 
I branke, a branch. Der. branch, vb., branch-let, braneh-y, branch-less. 

BRAND, a burning piece of wo(^ ; a mark made by hre ; a sword. 

I (E.) ME. brand, burning wood, Chaucer, C. T., A 2338; a swortl. 
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Will, of Paleme, 1. 1 244. AS. brandy brandy a burning, a sword ; Grein, 
i. 1 35, 4. led. brandr, a fire-brand, a sword-blade (from its flashing); 
Du. brand, a liurning, fuel (cf. MDu. brand, a sword ; Oudemans) ; 
.Swed. and Dan.hrand, a fire-brand, fire; OHG.frrn»/,a brand, asword. 
[The sense is (i ) a burning ; (2) a fire-brand ; (3) a swor<l-blade, from 
Its brigiitness.] from Teut. *brann, 2nd grade of *brennan-, to 
burn. See Burn. 

BRAND- or BRANT-, as a prefix. (Stand.) In brant-fox, a 
kind of Swedish fox, for which the .Swedish name is brandraf. Also in 
brentgoose or brandgoose, Swed. brandgds. Tiu: names were probably 
at fir.si conferred from some notion of redness or brownness, or the 
colour of burnt wood, &c. The word seems to be the same as 
Brand, q. v. p. The redstart (i. c. red-tail) is .sometimes called the 
braniad, i. c. the burnt tail ; where the colour meant is of course red. 
y. 'I'he prefix is probably of Scandinavi.'in origin. See Brindled. 

BRANDISEE, to shake a sword, 8tc. (f. — Scand.) In Shak. 
Macb. i. 2. 17 ; &c. MK. braundisen, to l>r.*indish a sword ; Will, of 
J*alerne, 3294, 2323. — K. hrandir (pres. pt. brandissant), to east or 
hurl with violence, to shake, to brandish ; f’ol. — AK. brand, a sword, 
])roi>erly a Norman P'. form; it occurs in Vie dc St. Anban, ed. At- 
kinson, 11, 1234, 1303, 1499, I <^38. tff .Scandinavian origin; from 
Icel. hrandr ; see Brand, p. Tlie more usual l)f. brant answers to 
the OIIG. form. 

BRANDY, an ardent spirit. (Dutch.) formerly called brandy- 
viine, braud-tvinr, from the former of which brandy was formed by 
dropping th«* last syllable. Brand-wine, occurs in lleaum. and f letcher, 
Beggar’s liu.sh, iii. 1 . — Du. brjindy ; lit. burnt wine; some- 

times written brandtwijn. — 1 )ii. brandt, gebrandt (,full form gebrandei), 
burnt; and wijn, wine. p. The Dutch branden, lit. to burn, also 
means to distil, whence Du. brander, a distiller, branderij, a distillery; 
hence the sense is really ‘distilled wine,’ brandy having been originally 
obtnineil from wine by distillation. 

BRANKS, an iron instrument used for the ])urii.shmeut of scolds, 
fastened in the mouth. (M.) Describerl in Jamieson’s I )ict. ; hence the 
[.owland Sc. brank means to bridle, restrain. From the K. branks 
were borrowed Gael, brangus, brangas (formerly spelt brancas), an 
instrument used for jiunishing ])etty offenders, a sort of pillory ; Gael. 
brang, a hoi.se’s halter ; Irisli brancas, a halter. The form brank is 
probably due to a Celtic pron. of the E. word, of which the original 
form must have been prang {\>\. prangs) ; whence both mod. F..prong 
and mod. E. /lang, which see. -f- Du. pinchers, barnacle, iron 
collar ; G. pranger, a pillory, p. The root apjiears in Dm. prangen, 
to pinch ; cf. (loth, ana-praggan, to harass, worry (with gg sounded 
ns ng). ^ p'or the Gaelic /ir<E./r in some cases, cf. Gacl.broilail, 
prouil, fiom K. proud (Macb.ain) ; and see Brass. 

BRAN-NEW, new from the fire. {M.) A corruption of brand- 
new, which occurs in Ross's llelcnore, in Jamieson ami Richardson. 
The variation brent-new occurs in Burns’s Tam O'Shanter ; * Nac co- 
tillon brent-new frae f nance.’ Klli.an gives Mid. Dutch hrandnieuw, 
and we still find Du. vonkelnieuw, lit. spark-new, from vonkel, a sp.ark 
of fire. ‘ 'rhe brand is the fire, and brand-new, equivalent to fire-new 
(Shak.), is that which is fresh and bright, as being newly come from 
the forge and fire;' 'I'rench, English I’ast and rrcsent, Lcct. viii. Sec 
Brand. 

BRANT-, prefix ; see Brand-. 

BRASIER, BRAZIER, a pan to hold coals. (F.^Scand.) 
The former spelling is better ; see Johnson’s 1 )ict. [Evidently formed 
from ¥. braise, live coals, embers. Cotgrave gives braisier, but only 
in the same sense as mod. F. /n-n/se.'] — F. braisier, a vessel for receiv- 
ing braise when quenched (I.itlrc) . — P’. brahe, live coals. — .Swed. brasa, 
fire ; Norw. bras, flame. Sec Brass and Braze (1 ). 

BRASS, a mixed metal. (E.) ME. bras (I., as), Prompt. Parv. 
p. 47 ; Chaucer, Prol. 366. AS. bras, A^lfiic's Giammur, ed. Zupilza, 
p. I5.^1cel. bras, .solder (cited by Wedgwood, but not in Cleasby and 
Vigfusson’s Dictionary). Cf. Gael, priiis, brass, ])ot-metnl ; Irish pras, 
brass; W.pres, brass; all borrowed words. ]’crh.aps allied to led. 
brasa, to harden by fire; .Swed. brasa, to dame ; Dan. brase, to fiy; 
Norw. brasa, to flame, also to solder. Cf. .Swed. brasa, fire. Dor. 
brass-y, braz-en (ME. hrasen, P. Plowman, C. xxi. 293 = AS. hrasen, 
JE\f. Gram., as'above\ hraz-ier; also braze (2;, verb, q, v.; and cf. 
brasier (above). 

BRASSART, the piece of armour on the upper part of the .arm. 
(P'. — E. — Gk.) Also brassard, mm ]•'. brassart i,Cot.) ; brassard (Littre) ; 
also brassal (Cot.). Formed with suffix -ard (-art) from F. bras, asm. 
-•L. brachium, arm. — Gk. Bpaxiwv, arm. 

BRAT ( i), a clunk, rough mantle. (C.) Ustually a rag, clout, also, 
a child’s apron or ])inafure. Ghancer has brat for a coarse cloak, a 
ragged mantle, C. T. 16349 'fyrwhitl); some MSS. have hak, 
meaning a cloth to cover the back, as in P. Plowman.— Gael, brat, a 
mantle, cloak, .apron, r.ag; brat-speilidh, a swaddling-cloth ; Irish brat, 
a cloak, mantle, veil; bratog, a rag; DItish brat, a rough cloak; cf. 


t W. breihyn, woollen cloth. (W. brat is from E.) See Stokes-Fick, 
p. 182. ^ The O. Northumbrian bratt, a cloak, a gloss to pallium 
in Matt. v. 40, was borrowed from the Celtic. 

BRAT (2), a child ; csp. * a beggar's brat* (C.l) In Shak. Com. 
Errors, iv. 4. 39. Perhaps * a rag; ‘ and the same as Brat (i). 
BRATTICE, a fence of boards in a mine. (F.— Teut.?) ME. 
bretage, bretasee, brutaske (with numerous other spellings), a parapet, 
battlement, outwork, &c.; Rob. of Glouc., p. 536; 1. 11095. ^Betrax, 
bretasee, bretays of a walle, propugnaculum Prompt. Parv. p. 50.— 
OF. breiesche, a small wooden outwork, &c. ; Prov. bertresea, Ital. 
hertesea. A difficult word; prob, formed from G. brett, a plank. 
Kdrting, $ 1.S64. See Board (1). 

BRAVADO, a vain boast. (.Span.) It occurs in Burton, Anat. of 
Melancholy, To the Reader ; ed. 1845, p. 35 (sec Todd). An E. sub- 
stitution for bravado. — Sjian. bravado, a bravado, boast, vain ostenta- 
tion. —Sp.an. bravo, brave, valiant ; also, fierce ; cognate with F.6rave. 
Sec Brave. 

BRAVE, showy, valiant. (F. — Ital.) Shak. has brave, valiant, 
splendid ; brave, vb., to defy, make fine ; brave, sb., defiance ; bravery, 
display of valour, finery ; see .Schmidt’s Shak. Lexicon. — F. * brave, 
brave, gay, fine, . . proud, braggard, . . . valiant, hardy,’ See. ; Cot. 

— Ital. bravo, brave, fine, also a boaster (h'lorio). Cf. Span, and Port. 
bravo ; Prov. bran. Of unknown origin ; for unsatisfactory sugges- 
tions, see Kill ting, § 1226. The Lowland Scottish form is brow. 
Dot. brnv-ery ; also, bravo, bravado, which sec below and above. 

BRAVO, a daring villain, a bandit. (Ital.) ‘No bravoes 
here profess the bloody trade;’ Gay, Trivia, bk. iii. 1. 151. — Ital. 
bravo, brave, valiant ; as a sb., a cut-throat, villain ; whence also the 
F. brave. See Brave, p. The word bravo ! well (lone ! is the same 
word, used in the vocative case. 

BRAWL (i), to quarrel, roar. (E.?) ME. brawle, to qu.arre1. 
* Brawlere, litigator ; brawlyn, litigo, jurgo ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 48. 
Braulyng, P. Plowman, B. xv. 333. Apjiarently a native word, of 
imitative origin ; cf. prov. G. (Kurhessen) brallen, to cry out lustily; 
Du. to brag, boast; Dan. bralle, to jabber, chatter; G.prahlen, 

to boast, brag, bluster ; EFries.^ra/«», to talk loudly, boast ; NFrics. 
prale (the same). Even G. brullen, to roar, bellow, is of a similar 
charact er. Per, brawl-er, brawl-ing. 

BRAWL (2), a sort of dance. (!'’. — Scand.) In .Shak. Love’s La. 
Lo. iii. 9, we have ‘ a French brawl* .Sir T. Elyot mentions * the 
braule;* The Governour, bk. i. c, 22. § 4; see the dunce described 
in the note in Croft’s ed., i. 242. It is a corruption of the F. brattle, 
MF. bransle, explained by Cot. ns ‘ a totter, swing, shake, shocke, 
&(:. ; also a brawle or daunce, wherein many men and women, hold- 
ing by the hands, sometimes in a ring, and otherwhiles at length, move 
all together.’ — F. brander, to totter, shake, reel, stagger, waver, 
tremble ((.^>t.) ; now spell braider. Contractal from OF. brandeler, lo 
shake, agitate ; and Cotgrave gives hrandiller, to wag, shake, swing, 
totter; as well as brand f, brandishing, shaking, flourishing, lively. 
All from OF. brandir, to totter, tremble (Godefroy); a neuter use of 
brandir, to shake, brandish. Kdrting, § 1545. See Brandish. 
BRAWN, muscle ; boar’s flesh. ( F. — (JflG.) ME. braun, muscle, 
Chaucer, Prol. 546 ; braun, boar's flesh, 1*. Plowman, B. xiii. 63, 91. 

— OF. braon, a slice of flesh (Provcn9al ftrnrfoa). — OIIG. brato, prato, 
briiton, acc. of MUG. bnite, a piece of flesh (for roasting).- OIIG. 
priitan (G. braten), to roast, broil.4.A.S. brddan, to roast. '1 cut. 
root *brd'd-. ^ The restriction of the word to the flesh of the 
boar is aL’cidcntal ; the original sense is merely ' muscle,' as seen in 
the derived adj. Der. brawn-y, muscular ; Shak. Venus, 625. Cf. 
Breath. 

BRAY (i), to bruise, pound. (F.-Tcut.) ME. brayen, brayiu; 
*brayyn, or stampyn in a mortere, Zero;’ Prompt. Parv. ]>. 47. —OF. 
breier{¥. broyer)', Roquefort.- OSax. brekan, to break; cognate with 
AS. breran, to break. Sec Break. 

BRAY (2), to make a loud noise, as .an ass. (F. — C.) ME. brayen, 
brayin', * />rnyy« in sownde, Anrrio ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 47. Palsgrave 
has; ‘1 braye as deere doth, or any other beest, le brays.* ^OV. 
ftroire. — Low’ L. bragirc, to bray, bragdre, to cry as a child, squall. 
From a C.'ellic root; cf. Gael, bragh, a burst, explosion ; cognate with 
L./rflg-or, noise, crash; and thus related to D./rangere and E. break 
(Thurncysen, p. 92). See Break. 

BRAZE (t)f to harden. (F. — Scand.) Shak. has brazed, hard- 
ened, Hamlet, iii. 4. 37; Lear, i. i. n. Generally explained to mean 
‘hardened like brass;’ but it may mean simply ‘ hardened.' Cotgrave 
says that ‘ braser I’argent ’ is to re-]7ass silver a little over hot embers 
{surla ftrai.se). — OF. braser, to burn, pass through fire (Godefroy) ; 
F. braser, to solder; Roquefort has: * Braser, souder le fcr.’ — Icel. 
brasa, to harden by fire; Norw. brasa, to solder; Dan. brase, to 
fry ; Jutland brase, to roast. See Brasa, and see Iielow. 

BRAZE (2), to ornament with brass. (E.) Used by Chapman, 
llomei’s Odys. xv. 1 13. In this sense, the verb is a mere derivative 
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of the sb. brass. We find : * aero, ic brasige ; * y'Elfric’s Gr., ed. 
Znpitza, p. 215, 1 . 17. 

BRSACH, a fracture. (E.) ME. hneke, a fracture, Gower, C. A. 
ii. 138 ; bk. V. 33a. AS. brece, wliich appears in the compound kla/- 
gtbreei, a fragment of a loaf, bit of bread ; Grein, ii. 80. The more 
usual form is AS. brice = bryce, breaking; in the phr. ‘on hlafes Arice,' 
in the breaking of bread, Luke xxiv. 35 ; where bryce represents a 
Teut. type *hrukiz, from the weak grade of *brekan~, to break (AS. 
breean). Cf. OFrics. hreke,a. breaking (a common word ) ; EFries. larek^ 
a breaking. ^ ME. breche is also partly from OF. breehe (F. breehe)^ 
a fracture.— G. &recAen, to break. See Break. 

BRBAD, food made from grain. (£.) ME. breed, bred, Chaucer, 
Prol. 343. AS. Arrat/, Grein, i. i40.4’Du. brood-, Icel. brand-, Swed. 
and Dan. brad-, OHli. priit (G.brod). p. Not found in Gothic. The 
orig. name for ' bread 'was loaf (AS. klif) ; the sense of bread was 
orig. ‘ a fragment,’ bit, or broken piece ; cf. ONorthumb. bread, a 
bit, morsel, John xiii, 27; pi. breadru, ' frusta panis,' in the Blickling 
Glosses. Icut. type Hraudos, ncul. (-os-stem). Cf. L. fm-s-tum, 
a fragment. 

BREADTH, wideness. (E.) This is a modem form. It occurs in 
Lord Berners’ tr. of Froissart, .spelt hredelke, vol. i. c. 131 (K.). p. In 
older authors the form is br^e, as in Chaucer, C. T. 1972 (A 1970). 
AS. brxdu ; Grein, i. 1 37. y. Other languages agree with the old, not 
with the modern form ; cf. Goth, braidei, Icel. breidd, G. hreite ; all 
from Teut. *braidoz, broad. The Dutch is breedte. See Broad. 
BREAK, to fracture, snap. (E.) ME. breke, Chaucer, l‘rol. 551. 
AS. breean; Grein, i. 137.^1)0. breken; Goth. briia/i ; OWG. prechan 
(G. brecken).^!,. frangere, to break. Tout, type *brelian-, strong vb.; 
pt. t. *brak, pp. Hrokanoz. From the 2nd grade we have Icel. 
braka, to creak ; .Swed. braka, to crack. Iclg. to break 

with a noise. H The original sense is ‘to break with a snap;’ cf. 
L. fragor, a crash ; Gael, bragk, a burst, explosion. Der. breach, 
q.v. ; break-age, hreak-er, break-fast, break-water, brake (i). 
BREAM, a fish. (F. - OHG.) ME. breem, Chaucer, Prol. 350.- 
OF. bresme ( F. — MIIG. braksem, G. brassen, a bream (Kluge). 

4 * Du. brasem, a bream. Perhaps related to MIKj. brek-en, to glitter. 
^ E. brasse, a kind of perch, is not from Du. or Low G., but from 
AS. basrs ; see Bass (2). 

BREAST, the upper part of the front of the body. (E.) ME. brest, 
Chaucer, Prol. 113. AS. breast; Grein, i. I4i.+Icel. brjvst; Swed. 
brbst; Dan. bryst; Teut. type ♦ftrtfw.s/om, n.«f Goth, hrusts, pi. ; G. bmst; 
Du. imrst ; Teut. stem *brmt- (with weak grade). Origin unknown. 
Der. breast, verb ; breast-plate, breast-work ; hressomer. 

BREATH, air respired. (E.) ME. Arre/A, ftre/A; dat. casefrrer/Ae, 
Chaucer, Prol. 5. AS. 6 r;^ 9 , breath, odour ; Genesis, viii. 21.4* 
OHG. prddam; G. bradem, hroden, brodet, steam, vapour, exhalation; 
Flugel’s G. Diet. Itreath may have been likened to steam ; prob. 
from the Teut. root *bnr-, to heat ; see Brawn and Brood. F urther 
relations uncertain. Der. breathe, breath-less. 

BREECH, the hinder part of the body. (E.) ME. brech, breech, 
properly the breeches or breeks, or covering of the breech; in 
Chaucer, C. T. 12882 (C 948), the word breech means the breeches, 
nut the breech. Thus the present word is a mere development of 
AS. brec, the breeches, pi. of brbe. Phillips (16,38) notes : ‘ Breetch 
(a term in Gunnery) the aftermost part of a gun.’ See Breeohes. 

BREECHES, BREEKS, a garment for the thighs. (E.) 
ME. ‘breche, or breke, brncc.T, plur. ; ’ Prompt. I’arv. p. 48 ; and sec 
Way’s note. Breeches is a double jjlural, the form breek being itself 
plural ; as feet from foot, so is breek from brook. AS. bruc, sing., brec, 
plural (Bosworth). 4 "Du. broek, a pair of breeches; Icel. bruk, pi. 
brmkr, breeches; MIIG. bruoch, breeches. All from a Teut. base 
*brbk- (pi. *hrdkiz). Cf. L. briic.r, clothing for the legs, said to be of 
Celtic origin ; prob. from Celtic *bnlg n-, and cognate with the Teut. 
form. Sec Birogues. 

BREED, to produce, engender. (E.) ME. breden, P. Plowman, 
B. xi. 339. AS. bri-dan, to nourish, cherish, keep warm ( — \4.f0uere), 
in a gloss ; Voc. 403. 39. iElfric, Horn. ti. 10, has : ‘hi bredad heora 
Arorf,* they nourish their brood. — AS. brvd, a brood (with mutation 
of « to e). 4 ’Du. broeden, to hatch, from broed, a brood; G. bruten, 
to hatch, from brut, a brood. Sec Brood. Der. breed-er, breed-ing. 
BREEZE (i), a gadfly. (E.) Well known in Shak. Troil. i. 3. 48 ; 
Ant. and Cleop. iii. 10. 14. (?olgrave has : ‘ Oestre lunonique, a gad- 
bee, horse-fly, dun- fly, brimsey, brizze.' Ml£. brese; Prompt. Parv. 
p.49, AS.Arima; Voc. 7. 20; 49. 42. ^ The form brimsey is a dis- 
tinct word ; from Norw. brims, Dan. brems, a gadfly ; cf. MDu. 
bremme, bremse, G. bremse, 01 IG. bremo; all from Teut. *brem-, as 
in OHG. breman- (pt. t. bram), to hum, cognate with f-fremere, to 
murmnr.i 4 Skt. bhramara-s, a large black bee; from Skt. bhram, to 
whirl, applied originally to ‘the flying about and humming of insects;’ 
Benf ey, p . 670. See Fick, i. 702. 

BREEZE (2), a strong wind. (F.) Brachet says that the F. brtse, 
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a breeze, was introduced into French from English towards the end 
of the 1 7th century. This can hardly be the case. The quotations 
in N.E.D. show that the E. word was at first spelt brize or brise, as in 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, iii. 661 ; and in Sir F. Drake’s The W’orlde 
Encompassed. The earliest is ab. 1565, in Arber’s Eng. Gamer, v. 

1 21 : ‘the brise . . which is the north-east wind.* This shows that 
the E. word was borrowed from French, since brize is a French spell- 
ing. p. Again, Cotgrave notes that brize is used by Rabelais (died 
LS 5 .^) instead of bise or bize, signifying the north wind.+Span. brisa, 
the N. E. wind ; Port, briza, the N. E. wind; Ital. brezza, a cold wind. 
Remoter origin unknown. Der. brtez-y. 

BREEZE (3), cinders. (F.— .Scanfl.) Breeze is a name given, in 
London, to ashes and cinders used instead of coal for brick-burning. 
In Ash’s Diet. 1 77.3. Also spelt braize (N.E.l ).V . M K. breze (Cot.) ; 
F. braise, live cinders. —Swed. brasa, fire; see Brasier. 
BREHT-QOOSE, the same as BRANT-GOOSE; see 
Brand-. 

BRESSOMTER, for BREAST-BUMMER, a ‘ summer ’ or 
beam extending horizontally over a wide opening, to siqiport a wall 
alx>ve. (Hybrid ; E. oarfF. — Late L.— Gk.) Corgn-ive has : ‘ Omtre- 
frontail, the brow-piece, or upmost post of a door; a haunsc, or breast- 
summer.* See Breast and Summer (2). 

BREVE, a short note, in music. (F.— L.) [As a fact, it is now 
a long note; and, the old long note being now disused, has become 
the longest note now used.’] Formerly also brief; Florio has ; ‘ hreue, 
a briefe in musike.’ — MF. brief (F. bref), brief, short. — L. hreuis, 
short. Breve is a doublet of brief, q.v. Der. From the L. brews 
we also have brev-et, lit. a short document, which passed into English 
from F. brevet, which Cotgrave explains by ' a briefe, note, brcviute, 
little writing,* &c. Also brev-i-ar-y, hrev-i-er, brev-i-ty; semt-breve. 
See Brief. 

BREW, to concoct. (E.) ME. brew, pt. t., P. Plowman, B. v. 2 19 ; 
brewe, infin.. Seven Sages, ed. Wright, 1 . 1490. AS. hreowan; of 
which the pp. gebrowen occurs in yElfred’s Oro.sius, ed. Sweet, p. 20, 
1 . 19.+DU. brouwen; OHG. briuwan (G. brauen); Jcel. brugga; 
Swed. brygga ; Dan. brygge. [(T. L. d^fruium, new wine fermented 
or boiled down; Thracian fipuror, a kind of beer.] — ^BH REG, to 
decoct. Brugm. i. §§ j^3, 727. Der. brew-er, brew-house, brew-er-y, 
BREWIB, BROwiS, pottage ; see Broee. 

BRIAR, BRIER, a prickly shrub. (E.) M J£. hrere, Chaucer, C. T. 
9699 (E 183,3). OMerc. brer, Grein, i. 140; AS. bra-mbel-brnr, Voc. 
269. 38. ^ ME. brere has become fcriar just as ME./rere has become 
friar. Der. bnar-y. 

BRIAR-ROOT, for pipes. (Hybrid ; F. and E.) The root is that 
of the white heath ; and briar is here a popular corruption ol F. 
bruyere, heath. See N.E.D. 

BRIBE, an undue present, for corrupt purposes. (F.) ME. bribe, 
brybe ; Chaucer. C. T. 6960 (D 1 378). — O F. bribe, a present, gift, but 
csp. ‘a pecce, lumpe, or cantill of bread, given unto a Ix-ggcr;’ Cot. 
[Cf. bribours, i.c. vagabonds, rascals, spoilers of the dead, P. Plow- 
man, xxiii. 263.] Allied to OK. briber, to beg ; Span, briba, idle- 
ness, bribar, to loiter about ; Ttal. birbn, baud ; birbante, a vagabond. 
Origin unknown ; not Celtic (Thurncysen). Der. bribe, verb ; brib-er, 
brib-er-y. 

BRICK, a Inmp of baked clay. (F. — O. Low G.) In Fabyan’s 
Chron. lulw. IV, an. 1476-7 ; and in the Bible of 1551, Exod. cap. v. 
Sjielt brique, NicoU’s Thucydides, p. 64 (R. ). — F. brique, a brick ; also 
a fragment, a hit, as in prov. F. brique de pain, a bit of bread (Brachet). 
—MDu. brick, bricke, a bit, fragment, piece; whence also Walloon 
briquet, a large slice of bread. — Du. breken, to break, cognate with E. 
break. .See Break. Der. brick-bat, q. v. ; brick-kiln, brick-lay-er. 

BRICKBAT, a piece of a broken brick. (F. and E.) Used by 
Bacon; sec Todd’s Johnson. From brick and bat. Here bat is a 
rough lump; it is merely the ordinary word bat peculiarly used. 
See Bat. 

BRIDE, a woman newly married. (E.) ME. bride, hryde. Prompt. 
Parv. p. ,30. Older spelling, brude; Layamon, 1 . 294. AS. bryd; 
Grein, i. 147.4 *Dii. Icel. Arudr; Swed. and Dan. Arud; Goth. 

bmths ; OHG. prut (G. braut). Teutonic type *brudiz, f. Perhaps 
from an Idg. type *mru-ti-, lx;spoken, promised ; cf. Ziend. mraqmi, 
Skt. bravimi, I speak ; Uhlenbcck, s. v. braths ; Brugm. i. $§ 387, 401 ; 
and cf. Celtic root *mrTi, I say; Slokcs-Fick, i>. 221. Der. brid-al, 
q. V., bride-groom, q. v. 

BRIDAli, a wedding ; lit. a bride-ale, or bride-feast. (E.) ME. 
bridale, bmydale, P. Plowman, B. ii. 43; brtdale, Ormulnm, 14003. 
Composed of bride and ale; the latter being a common name lor a 
feast. (There were leet-ales, scot-ales, church-alcs, clerk-ales, bUl-.nlcs, 
and bride-ales. See Brand’s Pop. Antiquities.) The comp, bryd-ealo 
occurs in the A. S. Chron. (MS. D.), under the date 1076. ^ It is 
spelt bride-ale in Ben Jonson, .Silent Woman, ii. 4 ; but bridatt in 
Shak. Otb. iii. 4. 151. See Bride and Ale. 
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BBIDEOBOOM, a man newly married. (E.) Tyndal has 
bridegrome ; John, iii. 29. But the form is corrupt, due to confusion 
of grome, a groom, with gome, a man. In older authors, the spelling 
is without the r; we find bredgome in the Aycnbite of Inwyt, ed. 
Morris, p. 233, written A.D. 1340 ; so that the change took place be- 
tween that lime and A.l). 1525. AS. bryd-guma; Grein, i. I47.+Dn. 
brutdegom; lcv\. bruHgum Swed. hrut/gum ; Dan. Ari/r/gom ; OHG. 
braiigumn ((>. hriiutigam). p. The latter part of the word appears 
also in Cioth. g»ma, a man, cognate with L. Aorno, a man. .Sec Bride, 
Homage. 

BRIDGE, a structure built across a river. fE.) ME. brigge, 
Chaucer, C-'. T. 3920 (A 3922); brig, Minot’s I'oems, vii. 78; brugge, 
Allil. I’oems, ed. Morris, B. 1187; brngg^ Rol). of Gluuc. p. 401 
(I. S2S3). AS. bryeg, brieg (acc. briege) ; Grein, i. 145 ;+lccl. bryggja, 
Swt'd. brygga, Dan. brygge, a pier; Du. brug; (JUG. pnteca, (J. 
hriicke. Teut. type *brugja, fern. Further allied to Tccl. brii, a bridge; 
Dan. bro, a bridge, pavement ; MSwed. bro, a bridge, a paved way. 
Perhaps allied to Russ, brnno, a beam, joist. Stokcs-Fick, p. 184. 
BRlDIiE, a restraint for horses. (E.) ME. bridel, Aucren Riwle, 
p. 74. AS. bruiel, Grein, i. 142 ; for .m earlier Hrigdel i cf. AS. 
brigdds, a bridle, O. E. Texts, j). 44. 1 . 1 27. The stem is *hregd-il-s-, 
from bregd-an, to pull, to twitch ; see Braid. I’arallcl to G. zug~el, 
from zieh-en, to draw.+Dii. hreidel \ OUG. priddel, bridel, brittil; 
MHO. britel; the E. bride being borrowed from this MUG. bridel. 
11 Similarly, the OUG. hritlil is from OHG. hrettan, cognate with 
AS. bregdnn, to pull, weave, i)raid. 

BBIBF { r \ short. ( K. — L.) Spelt brief in Barnes’ Works, p. 347, 
col. I, last line. In older English we find href, hreef^ P. Plowman, 
C. xxiii. 327 ; with the dimin. brenet {brevet), sb., P. Plowman, C. i. 
72. — OE. brief {so spelt in Cotgrave) j mod. E. bref. — L. breuis, short. 
+Gk. fipnxvs, short. Der. briefly. And see below. 1 

BRIEF (2), a letter, &c. (E. — I..) Cotgrave has: *jnrief,m. 
a writ, or brief; a short mandamus, injunction, commission. See* 
From the atlj. above. Der. briefless. 

BRIER; see Briar. 

BRIO, a ship. Sec Brigrantine. 

BRIGADE, a body of troojis. (F. — Itnl.) Milton ixaa brigath, 
1 *. L. ii. 532. — F. * brigade, a troojj, crue, or company ; ’ Cot.— Ital. 
hrigaia, a troop, band, company. — Tlal. brigare, to quarrel, fight. 
See Brigand. Der. brigad ier. 

BRIGAND, a robber, pirate. ( F. — Ttal.) ME. bregaund, Morte 
Arthure, 2096. Borrowed from E'. brigand, an armed foot-soldier, 
which see in Cotgrave ; who also gives ‘ Brigander, to rob ; ’ and 
* Brigandage, a robbing, iheeverie.’— Ttal. brigante, n busybody, 
intriguer; and, in a bad sense, a robber, pirate. — Ital. brigante, pres, 
part, of the verb brigare, to strive after. — llal. briga, strife, quarrel, 
trouble, business; wbich sec in Dicz. U No connexion with W. 
brigant, a highlander, from brig, a hill-tup. Der. brigand-age ; and 
see below. 

BRIGANDINE, a kind of .armour. (E. — Ital.) Brigandine, 
a kind ofeoat ofinnil, occurs in Jerem.xlvi. 4, li. 3, A.V. ; see Wright’s 
Bible Word-book.— E’. brigandine, *a fashion of ancient armour, con- 
sisting of many jointed and skalc-like phates : ’ Cot. So called lie- 
cause worn by brigands or robbers; see Brigand. IT The Ital. 
form is brigantina, a coat of mail. 

BRIGANTINB, BRIG, a two-maslcd ship. (E^. — Ital.) Brig 
is merely short for brigantine. Cotgrave has the latter, to translate 
the E. hrigantin, which he dcscrilics. — E. — Ital. brigantino, 

a pimtC'Ship. — Ital. brigante, an industrious, intriguing man; also, 
a robber, ])rig.an(l. .See Brigand. 

BRIGHT, clear, shining. .E.) ME. bright. Chancer, C. T. 1064 
(A 1062). AS. berht, beorkt un common use).-fiOS. berht, beraht 
(lleliand) ; (juth. bairhts ; Icel. bjartr ; OTIG. p&^aht, MIIG. berht, 
shining. 'I’eul. type *berh~toz, shining. Cf. W. berth, fair ; Gk. ipopn-os, 
white ; Skt. bhargas, light. Der. hright-ly, bright~ness, hright-en. 
BRIIiIi, a fish ; Rhombus vulgaris. (E.) Spelt prylle and brell in 
1481-90 (N.E.D.). Of unknown origin; but Kalkar, in his M. Dan. 
Diet, S.V. butte, cites the (J. ^.pfellen or pfrillen, showing that the 
I.0W G. form was prob. prille. Cf. Bavar. pfrtlle, a very small fish 
(Schmeller). Other IC. forms were pearl, perl, Kalkar gives prille- 
mad, dainty meal, allied to prille, to poke, apparently with reference 
to its firmness; cf. Low G. prall, firm and fleshy, as e.g., a man’s 
calf. The may have been named from the firmness of the flesh. 

If Quite distinct from the Cornish hrilli, mackerel ; where bril- stands 
for brithel, a mackerel, formed by the dimin. suffix -el from ( 7 orn. 
brith, streaked, variegated, pied, speckled. [So in Irish and Gaelic, 
breae means both Spotted’ and ‘a trout;’ and in Manx, brack means 
both ‘trout* and ‘ mackerel.’] 

BRIIiDIANT, shining. (E'. -L.— Gk.-Skl.) Not in early use. 
Dryden has brilliant, sb., meaning * a gem ; * Character of a Good 
Parson, last line but one. — E’. brillant, glittering, pres. pt. of hriller. 


to glitter, sparkle. — Late *beryllare (an unauthorised form), to 
sparkle like a precious stone or beryl (Brachet). — Late L. berillus, 
beryllus, a gem, an eye-glass ; see Diefenbach, Glossarium Latino- 
Gcrmanicum ; cf. berillus, an eye-glass, hnllum, an eye-glass, in Du* 
cange. If This etymology is rendered certain by the fact that the 
G. brille, spectacles, is clearly a corruption of beryllus, a beryl ; see 
Max Miiller, Lectures on the Science of Language, ii. 583 ; 8th ed. 
187s. See Beryl. 

BRIM, edge, margin. (E.) ME. brim, hrym, brimme, margin of 
a river, lake, or sea; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. loi 1 , B. 365. AS. 
brymme (for *bnmme7), a brim, border, margin. [The AS. brim, 
surf, sea, is prob. a difTerent word.] Allied to Swed. brdm, border, 
edge; MDan. breemme, bremme (Kalktir); Dan. brtrm; MDu. breme; 
G. gebrdme, border, verbrdmen, to border. Cf. led. barmr, brim. Per- 
h^s related to Barm (2). Cf. Brink. Der. brim-ful, brimm-er. 
brimstone, sulphur. (I'l.) Lit. ‘burn-stone.’ ME. frrims/on, 
brymston; bremsioon, brimstoon, Chaucer, Prol.631 (A 629); nlsoArm- 
stoon, Wyclif, Gen. xix. 24 ; Deut. xxix. 23 ; cf. luel. hrennisteinn, 
brimstone. — ME. bren-, burning (from the vb. brennen, to burn); and 
stooH, a stone, p. So also the Icel. brennisteinn is from led. bretina, to 
burn, and steinn, a stone. See Burn and Stone. 

BRINDIiED, BRINDED, streaked , sjiottcd . (Scand.) Shnk. 
has ‘briiuled cat;’ Mach. iv. i. l; brindled iieing an extended quasi- 
diminutive form. ME. brended; as in * a grete brended flye,’ in the 
Book of St. Albans, cd. 1496, p. 28; see N.E.D. E'ormed from brend, 
the Jip. of brennen, to burn, the sense being ‘ branded.’ Cf. prov. K 
branded, brindled; also Icel. brand-, in the coni]), brbnddtir, brindled, 
said of a cow, Clcasby and Viglusson’s Diet. Aj)p. p. 772. Wc also 
find led. brand-krosuttr, brindled-brnwn with a wliite cross on the 
forehead ; brandr, a lirand, flame, firdirand, sword ; brenna, to burn. 
If Thus brinded is little more than another form of branded; the letter 1 
appears again in Brimstone, q.v. And see Brand and Bum. 
BRINB, ]>ickle, salt water. (E.) ME. brine, bryne, Prompt. Parv. 
p. 51. AS. bryne (for brine), salt liquor, fElf. Gloss.; Voc. 128. 40. 

I +MDn. brijti, brijne, pickle, sea-water (Oudemans); whence Du. 
brijn, brine, pickle. Der. brin-y. 

BRING, to fetch. (E.) ME. bringeti (common) ; pi. t. broughie, 
AS. bringan, pp. brungen (rare), Grein, i. 143; brengan, pt. t. 
brbkte, pp. briiht ; the former being the strong and original Uirm. 

Du. brengen ; Goth, hriggnn (with gg sounded as ng), ])t. t. brakta ; 
OHG. pringan (G. hringen). Teut. type Vtrangjan-, jil. 1. *brnnx-ta'> 
*brah-ta (whence AS. brengan); from a strung tyi>c ^brengan- (whence 
AS. bringan). 

BRINK, margin; but ])rnperly, a slope. (Scand.) ME. brink, 
edge of a pit, Chaucer, C. T. 9275 ( 1 C 1401) ; brenk, a shore, Wyclif, 
John, xxi. 4, ‘ Bi the SK-brinke;* King Horn, 141, — ONorse *brenka, 
led. brekka, a slope, also a crest of a hill, a hill ; allied to Low G. brink, 
sward at the edge of a held; a grassy hill (Liibben); Westphal. 
brink, edge of a hill. Cf. Brim. 

BRIONY ; a variant of Bryony, q. v. 

BRISK, nimble, lirdy, smart, trim. (F.-Ital.) Not in eaHy 
authors; used by Shak. and Milton. Apparently the same as Lowl. 
Sc. bruisk, brisk (ab. 1360) ; N.E.D. — E'. brusque, ‘ lirisk, lively, quick, 
rash, harsh ('ut. — Ital. bntsco, tart, harsh. See Brusque. Der. 
brisk-ly, hrisk-ness. Doublet, brusque. 

BRISKET, i>.irt of the breast-piece of mecat. (E'.— Scand.) Ben 
Jonson has brisket -bone ; Sad Shc])hcrd, 1.2: ‘The brisket-bone, upon 
the Bi)oon Of which a little gristle grows.’ ME. brusket, V»>c. 704. 8. 
-OF. brischet, a form given by Brachet, s. v. brechet, but bruschet in 
Littre ; however, Cotgrave has ; ‘ Brichet, in. the brisket, or breast- 
])iccc ;’ also ‘ Bruchet, m. Iht? craw-bunc, or merry-thought of a bird;’ 
E\ brechet. [Bret, bruched, the bre.ast, is from OE*. bruchet.] The 
Guernsey bruf^iet (Metivier) gives *brusket as the oldest type, as in 
ME.— D.’in. hrusk, .Swed. brosk, MSwed. hryske (Ihre, s. v. brush), Icel# 
brjbsk, gristle ; cf. Norw. brjosk, gristle, brjoskutl, gristly. See Ben 
Jonson (n.s above). So Kluge, s.v. brausche; but the connexion with 
brausche is dark. With Dan. brus-k cf. AS. brysan, to bruise, hence, 
to crush. Sec Bruise. 

BRISTLE, a stiff hair. (E.) ME. bristle, heroic, Chaucer, Prol. 
536. AS. byrst, a bristle. Herbarium, 32 ; in A. S. Leechdoms, i. 156 ; 
with dimin. sufliic -e/.+Du. borstel, a bristle. Cf. Icel. burst, a bristle; 
Swed. Iforst, a bristle ; G. borste, a bristle. The AS. byrst, fem., and 
led. burst, answer to Teut. types from the base *burs-t-; from Teut. 
*burs-, weak grade of *bers-— i<lg. *bhers-, to bristle ; cf. Ski. sahasra- 
bhrshti, having a thousand jMiints ; Benfey, p. 666. Cf. Slokcs-E'ick, 
p. 172-3. Dot. bristle, bristl-y, bristl-i-ness. 

BRITTLE, fragile. (E.) yiE. britel, brotel,brutel; Chaucer has 
hrotel, I.eg. of Good Women, Lucr. 206. Answering to an AS. type 
*brytel — 1 ent. *brut-doz, adj. ; from brut-, weak grade of AS. breotan, 
to break ; Grein, i. 142.4‘Icd. hrjfda, to break, destroy ; Swed. bryta, 
Dan. hryde, to break. So Ih.at the sense was ‘fragile.’ ^ Cf. the 
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BRITZKA, BRITSKA 

form hrickle^ used by Spenser, F. Q. iv. lo. 39, obviously from AS. 
breeaut to break ; the L. fragilis (E. fragile, fraiT) being from the 
same root as brickie. 

BBITZKA, BBITSKA, a kind of open carriage. (Polish.) 1 
First in i83a.--PoI. bryezka (with cz^K. eh), ' a light long travelling 
wagon dimin. of bryka, a goods- wagon (N.E.D.). 

BROACH, to tap liquor. (F.— L.) The ME. phrase is selten on 
broche, to set a-broach, to tap, llab^s Boke, ed. Furnivall, p. 266. 
Imitated from the F. metlre en broche, to tap a barrel, viz. by piercing 
it; cf. F. *brocher, to broach, to spit;' Cot.— F. * broche, a broach, 
spit ; ’ Cot. See Broooh, Abroach. 

BROAD, adj., wide. (E.) ME. brod, brood, Chaucer, Prol. 155. 
AS. ftrdrf, Crein, i. 6ree</; Icel. breihr; Swed. and Dan. 

bred’, Goth, braids; OHG.preit{G.breit). Tc\it.ity])c *braidoz. Der. 
broad-ly, broad-ness, broad-en, broadside; also breadth, q. v. 
BROCADB, a variegated .silk stuff. (Span. — L.) ‘Arocado, a cloth 
of gold or silver ; ' Blount. A ^brocade waistcoat' is mentioned in the 
Spectator, no. 15. — Span, brocado, .sb., brocade; also pp., brocaded, 
embroidered with gold ; which explains the use of brocade ns an 
adjective. Brocado is properly the pp. of a verb *broear, which no 
doubt meant * to embroider,’ answering to F. brocher, which Cotgrave 
explains by ' to broach, to spit ; also, to stitch grossely, to set or sowc 
with great stitches,* der. from F. broche, explained by ‘ a broach, or 
spit; also, a great stitch.* (The Span, broea, a reel for silk, a drill, has 
lost the required sense.l See Brooch. Der. brocade, verb; broead-ed. 

BROCCOlil, BROCOIiI, a vegetable resembling cauliflower. 
(Ital. — L.) Pope has brocoli, Horace’s Sat, ii. 2. 138. Properly, 
the word is plural, and means * sprouts.’— Ital. broccoli, sprouts, pi. of 
broccolo, a sprout ; dimin. from brocco, a skewer, also, a shoot, stalk. 
lirocco is allied to F. broche, a spit, also a brooch. .See Brooch. 

BROCHURE, a pamphlet. (F.-L.) Mere French. ¥. brochure, 
a few printed leaves stitched together. — F. brocher, to stitch. See 
Brocade. 

BROCK, a badger. (C.) Used by Ben Jonson, The Fox, i. 1 ; 
Sad Shepherd, Act ii. sc. 1. MF.. brock, P. Plowman, B. vi. 31 ; cf. 
Prompt. Parv. p. 53. AS. broc, a badger (Bo.sworth), but the word is of 
slight authority, anil borrowed from Celtic. — W. brock ; Corn, brock ; 
Bret, brock ; Irish, Gaelic, and Manx broc, a badger, fi. It is most 

f irobable, as Mr. Wedgwood suggests, that the animal was named 
lom bis white-stieaked face ; just as a trout is, in Gaelic, called 
breac, i.e. spotted, and a mackerel is, in Cornish, called brithill, i.e. 
variegated ; see note under Brill. If so, cf. Gk. ipopKus, white, gray ; 
and E. gray, a badger. I Icnce also Gael, brocach, speckled in the 
face, grayish, as a badger ; brucack, spotted, freckletl, speckled, parti- 
cularly in the face. Sec .Slokcs-Fick, p. 1S5. 

BROCKET, a red deer two years old. (F. — I..) ‘ The hert . . the 
secunde yere (is] a broket;* Rcliq. Antiqua:, i. 151. A corruption of 
F'. brocart. Cotgrave has ; ‘ lirocart, ni. a two year old deere ; which 
if it be a red deerc, we call a brocket; if a fallow, a pricket; also a 
kinde of swift stagge, which hath but one small branch growing out 
of the stemme of his home.’ So named from having but one tine to 
his horn. — F. broche, ‘a bru.*ich, spit ;’ also, a tusk of a wild boar; 
hence, a tine of a stag’s horn ; see Cotgrave. See Brooch. 
BROQUES, stout, coarse shoes. (C. — E.) In Shak. Cymb. iv. I 
2. 214. — Gael, and Irish brog, a shoe; MIrish fn'iirc. — A.S. broc, 
breeches; or from Icel. brok. (Not really Celtic.) See Breeohes. 
BROIDER, to adorn with needlework. (F.— Tcut.) In the Bible, 
A. V., Ezek. xvi. 10. This form of the word was due to confusion 
with the totally different word to broid, a variant of braid, due to AS. 
brogden, pp. of bregdan ; see Braid. And note that AS. brogden 
regularly became broaden in M 1*1., but was altered to broiden by con- 
fusion with braid (ME. breiden). In 1 Tim. ii. 19, broidered is actually 
used with the sense of braided\ .See Braider in Eastwood and Wright’s 
Bible Wordbook. An older spelling of braider is broder ; thus we find 
* a spoyle of dyuerse coloures with brodered workes ’ in the Bible of 
155G Judges, V. 30. It is also spelt broudered or bromdered; Henry- 
soun. Test. ofOesseid, 417. — F. 'border, to imbroyder,’ Cotgrave (^a 
word wholly distinct from border, also in Cotgrave with the ex- 
planation ‘to border, gard, welt,’ &c.]. The same as OF. brosder, 
broader, to embroider (Godefroy, and Supp.); cf. Late L. brosdus, 
brusdus, embroidered work (Ducange). Apparently from Teut.*6rozrf-, 
a point, whence AS. brord, Icel. broddr, a spike. See Brad. 
BROlij (1), to (ty, roast over hot coals. (F. — Teut. ?) ME. hroilen. 
*Brolyyn, or broylyn, ustulo, nstillo, torreo;* Prompt. Parv. p. 53. 
See Chaucer, Prol. 385. (Cf. also brulen, E. E. Prose Psalter, cxx. 
(exxi.) 5 ; before 1350. ] — AF. broiller (Bozon) ; OF. bmillir, to broil, 
intrans. (in Godefroy). Of unknown origin; cf. OF. bruir, to roast; 
perhaps from MHG. briiejen, to scald ; see Brcxxl. 

BROIIi (2), a disturbance, tumult. (F.) Occurs in Shak. i Hen. 
VI, i. 1. 53; iii* I. 92* Spelt breull in Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. 
ii. c. 1 40. — F. brouiller, explained by Cotgrave by * to jumble, trouble, 


disorder, confound, marre by mingling together ; to huddle, tumble, 
shuffle things ill-favouredly ; to make a troublesome hotch-jmteh ; to 
make a hurry, or great hurbyburly.* Allied to Ital. brogliare, to dis- 
turb, broglio, confusion ; whence E. imbroglio. Of unknown origin. 
BROKER, an agent, a middle-man in transactions of trade. (F'. — 
L.) ME. broker, brocour, p. Plowman, B. v. 1 30, 248. We also find 
6rocflge = commission on a sale, 1’. Plowman, B. ii. 87. The oath of 
the brokers in London is given in Liber Albus, ed. Riley, p. 315. Their 
business was * to bring the buyer and seller together, and lawfully 
witneu the bargain between them ; ’ ior which they were allowed a 
commission on the sale, called a brocage, or, iu later times, brokerage, 
rile ME. brocour also meant a retail-dealer, cf. P. Plowman, C. vii. 
95, and answers to AF. brocour, a broker, Liber Albus, p. 400 ; and to 
ONorth F. brokeor, accus. of brokiere, which Godefroy (s. v. broeheor) 
explains by ‘ celui nui vend du vin au broc,' i. e. by the jugful. — Late L. 
brocciitor, one who broaches wine.— Late L. brotciire, to broach. — Late 
L. brocca, broea, a pointed stick, a spike. .Sec Broach, Broooh. 
Hence also AF. abrocour, a broker, .Stat. Realm, i. 103 (1285); 
Late L. abrocurius. Liber Albus, p. 269. And cf. Walloon a^roFi, to 
set abioach. 

BROMINE, a non-metallic chemical element. (Gk.) Modern ; 
since 1S26. Named from its ill odour. Formed, with the suffix -ine, 
from Gk. fipuft-os, a stink. 

BRONCHIAli, relating to the bronchia or bronchia. (Gk.) The 
bronchia: are the ramifications of the windpipe, ]iassing into the lungs. 
Bronchia is in use ; but the more correct form is bronchia, neut. 
pluml.- Gk. Bporfgia, neut. pi., the bronchia, or ramifientions of the 
windpipe. — Gk. Bpby\os, the windpipe, trachea. Cf. Gk. jSfidyxia, 
neut. pi., the gills of fishes ; Bpdyxos, a gill, also, a sore throat, .and 
(as an adicctive) hoarse. 

BRONCHITIS, inflammation of the bronchial membrane. (L. 
— Gk.) A coined L. form bronchitis, made from Gk. the 

wind pi See above. 

BRONZE, an alloy of copper with tin, &c. (F. — Ital.— L.) Not 
in early use. In Pope, Diinciad, ii. 10 ; iii. 199. — F. bronze, introd. 
in i6th cent, from Ital. bronzo (Brachet). — Ital. bronzo, bronze ; bron- 
zino, made of bronze {z^dz). It lias been shown, by M. Berthelot 
(Introduction a la Chimie dcs Anciens, ]>p. 275-9), that the Ital. 
bronzino — 1 .. Brundusinum, i.e. belonging to Brundusium (Brindisi), 
in S. Italy, where bronze mirrors were made. Pliny has as Brundu- 
Nat. Hist, xxxiii. 9, xxxiv. 17 (Athcnxum, Dec. 30, 1893). 
See Notes on E. Etym., 18. 

BROOCH, an ornament fastened with a pin. (F. — L.) So named 
from its being fastened with a pin. M E. broche, a pin, peg, spit. 
Prompt. Parv. p. 52 ; also a jewel, ornament, id.; cf. Chaucer, Prol. 
160 ; Ancren Kiwle, p. 420.— OF. broche, F. broche, a spit; also the 
tusk of a boar (Cotgrave). — Late L. brocca, a pointed slick ; broea, 
a tooth, sharp point; from L. broccus, projecting, like teeth (Plautus). 
BROOD, progeny, offspring, young; a family. (£.) ME. frroi/. 
Owl and Nightingale, 518, 1631 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 70; 1. 1595. 
AS. brod, a brood (rare) ; ‘ hi bn'dalS hcora brbd,' they nourish their 
brood; /Elfric, Horn. ii. io.-|-Du. broed, a brood, hatch; MHG. 
bruot, that which is hatched, also beat ; whence G. brut, a brood. 
Tcut. stem *bro-ti-. p. The primary meaning is that which is hatched, 
or produced by means of warmth ; from the verbal base *brv-, pre- 
served in G. brti-hen, to scald (orig. to heat), Du. broe-icn, to brood, 
to hatch. This base *hru- is related by gradation to *hre~(brsi-), to 
roast ; for which see Brawn. Der. brood, vb. ; breed, q. v. 
BROOK (i), to endure, put up with. (E.) ME. brouke, which 
almost invariably had the sense of ‘ to use,’ or ‘ to enjoy ; ’ Chaucer, 
C. T. 1018a (E 2308), P. Plowman, B. xi. 117; Ilavelok, 1743. 
AS. &rucan, to use, enjoy, Grein. i. t gebruiken, to use; Icel. 
bruka, to use ; Goth, brukjan, to make use of; OHG. pruhhan [G, 
hrauchen), to use, enjoy. Allied to h./rui, to enjoy; cf. lufruges, 
fructus, fruit; Skt. bhwj, to cat and diink, to ciijoy, which probably 
stands for an older form bhruj; Benfey, p. 656. — V^HREUG, to 
enjoy, use. Bnigmann, i. § 1 1 1. Brook is co- radicate with fruit, q.v. 
BROOK (2), a small stream. (£.) ME. brook, Chaucer, C. T. 
3920 (A. 3922). AS. broc, brooc, (irein, i. 144.+DU. 6roeF, a marsh, 
a pool; Low G. brook, low land, broken up by marshes; OHG. pruoeh 
(G. brueh), a marsh, bog. B. Even in prov. Eng. we find : 'Brooks, 
low, marshy, or moory ground ; * Pegge’s Kenticisms (E. I). S.) ; at 
Cambridge, we have Brook-lands, i. c. low-lying, marshy ground, "rhe 
G. brack also means ’rupture;* and the notion in brook is that of 
broken ground or of water breaking up or forcing its way to the sur- 
face; from Teut. *brdk-, a variant (by gradation) o[*brek-, the root 
of break, q.v. Der. brook-let. 

BROOK-IilME, a plant. (E.) ME. brok-lemke, Med. Wks. 
of the fourteenth century, ed. Henslow, p. 29, 1. 2. — AS. briic, a 
brook ; and hleomoe, brook-lime. Cf. Low G. liimek, Ibmke, brook- 
lime (^hambach). 
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BROOM, the name of a jjlant ; a besom. (E.) ME. hrom, broom, the 

f ilant ; Wyclif, Jcrcrn. xvii. 6. AS. hrom, broom. Gloss, to Cockayne’s 
.eechdorns.-f Du. brem, broom, furze ; Low G. braam, broom ; G. 
brom-y in hrom hfpre, a bramble-berry. Tcut. type Hni'moz. B. The 
confusion in old names of plants is very great ; broom and bramble 
arc closely related, the latter being, etymologically, the diminutive of 
broom ; cf. Du. branm-boseh, a bramble-bush. See Bramble. 

BROSE, BREWIS/a kind of broth or polUnge. (K. — MUG.) 
Brose is .-i later form of browis or brewis, for which see Narcs and 
Kiclmidsoii. In Prompt. Parv. we find: * Brotvesseybrowes, Adijiatum;’ 
and see W ay’s note, where browyce is cited from J.ydgatc. — OK. brouez, 
broeZy noin. case of brotiet, broefy soup made witli broth of me.at (see 
Supp. to (iodefroy) ; dimin. of OF. fcro (I l.atzfcld, s.v. brottel), also 
sjK'lt breny ]iottage (Roquefort), Late L. brotlum, gravy, broth.— 
Ml 10. hrod, broth ; cognate with E. broth. ^ It is n(> doubt t^ause 
hrewh sounded like a plural, and because it has been confused with 
broth, th.at in prov. Eng. (e.g. Cambs.) broth is often alluded to as 
‘ they ’ or ‘ them.* See Broth and Brew. 

BROTH, a kind of soup. (E.) M E. broth, Rob. of Glouc. p. 528, 
1. JOH57. AS. bro9 (to ttansiate L. ius , liosworth.+Icel. bro6‘, Ol lG. 
prod, brod, Teut. type *hroH6m, n. ; iroin *bro-, *brH-, weak grade 
o{*breu-, as in AS. briou/au, to brew. And sec .Slokes-Fick, p. 172. 
See Brew and Brose. 

KEtOTHEIip .a house of ill fame. (E. ; confused with F.— Tent.) 
[Originally quite distinct iiom ME. bordel ( Ital. bordello).^ The 
quotations from Rale (\ otarics, pt. ii'), and Drydcn (Mac Flecknoc, 
1. 70) in Richardson, show th.at the old term w.as brothel-house (as in 
Much Ado, i. I. 256), i.c. a house for brothels or prostitutes; for the 
ME. brothel w.as a prr-.on, not a place. Thus (iower sjHjaks of ‘A 
brothel, which Micheas Inhtc’^^a brothel, whose name was Michcas; 
G. A. iii. 173 (bk. vii. 259.^); and .see P. Plowman, Crede, 772. Cf. 
‘A brothrlne, Icnocinium Levins, 103, 34. We also find ME. 
hrethely a wretch, bretheling, a beggarly fellow. From the same root 
are the A.S. ilbrodeu, degenerate, t)ase ; ami the past tense abruOon, 
they failed, A. S. Cbron. an. 1 004. The last forms aic from A.S. broS~, 
bruh-, weak grade of •breofian, to ruin, destroy, occurring in the comp. 
iibreoOan, with the same sense. Thus hrntit-el ong. meant *a lost’ 
creature ; like L. perditus. p. Rut, of course, a confusion between 
brothel‘house and the ME. bordel, us<^ in the same sense, was inevit- 
able. Chaucer has bordel in his Persones Tale, § 885 ; and Wyclif 
even has bordelhous, Ezek. xvi. 24, showing that the confusion w'as 
already then completed ; though he also has bordelrie^a. brothel, in 
Nuin. XXV. 8, which is a French form. — OF. bordel, a hut; dimin. of 
horde, a hut, cot, shed made of boards; Col. — M Du. (and Du.) hord, 
a plank. See Board. 

BROTHER, a son of the same parents, (h'..) ME. brother, 
Chaucer, Prol. 529. AS. hrnltor, (jrein, p. 144. 4- Du. hrocderi Icel. 
briidir’y Goth. fire/Anr; Swed. hrodcr; Dan. /im/cr; pruoder 

(G. ftriit/«-r).+Gacl. and Irish brathair; W. brnwd, id. brodyr; Russian 
brat' ; L. frnter ; ( Ik. ^fuirrip ; Church-Slavonic bratru ; Zend Itrata ; 
Pers. biruflttr ; Ski. bhriitr ; Tent, tyiie ^brother ; I<lg. type *bhrdter. 
Rrugmaiin, i. § 555. Der. brother-hood, hrnlher-like, brother-ly. 
BROUQ-HAM, a kind of carriage. (IV-isoual name.) Date 1839. 
Named after the lirst Lord Rroughani, boin 1778. 

BROW, the eye-l)row ; edge of a hill. (E.) ME. browe. Prompt. 
Parv. p. 33. AS. bru, pi. brfia, Grein, i. i44.+le.el. firaw, eye brow; 
Dan. f»ryn; Lith. Ariiu/is ; Russian ; Gk. eye-brow; Pers. 

nbru; Skt. bhnl, eye-brow. 1] (Juilc a distinct w'unl from AS. br^v, 
Du. brfi(iuiv(iu comp, tuenls-branuw, an eye-biow), (i. hraue. Per. 
brow beat, to beat by frowning; Iloll.'ind’s Plutarch, p. 107. 
BROWN, the name of a darkish colour. (E.) ME. hroun, 
Chaucer, Prol. 207, AS. bran, Grein, i. 143. ^Du. bruin, brown, 
bay; Icel. f>runn; Swed. /irww; D.an. G. ; I. ith. f^r«na$. 

Cf. Gk. ^pvpos, a toad ; Skt. bad}hru(s), tawny. Rrugmann, i. § 109. 
Der. hroifti-ish, hrun-ette, burn-et, burn-ish. Doublet, bruin. 
BROWZE, to nibble ; said of cattle. (E. — MTI(L) Occurs in 
Shak. Wint. T.ale, iii. 3. 69; Antony, i. 4. 66; Cymb. iii. 6. 38; 
spelt brouze in Spenser, Shep. Kal. May, 179; ftroi/se, Fitzherliert, 

] lusb., § 1 31 . — M E. brouser, ‘ to brouze, knap, niblde tiff leaves, buds, 
&c.’ A by-lbnn of M F. brouster, also brouter, explained by Cotgrave 
by ‘ to brouze, to nip, or nibble off the sprigs, Imd.s, b.arke, 8rc. of 
])]ants ; ’ .a sense still retained in prov. Eng. brut (Kent, Surrey), 
which kcc|is the t whilst dropping the «. — MF. ‘ broust, a sprig, ten- 
drcll, bud, a yong br.anch or shoot;* Cot. -MUG. hroz, a bud 
(Graff, iii. 3691 ; Ravarinn hross, fti-oW, a bud (Scbmcller). — OHG. 
hroz~, bruz-, weak grade of briozan, to break, also, to break into bud ; 
which is cognate with A.S. briotan, to break ; see Brittle. 

BRUIN, a bear. (Dutch.) In the old epic poem of Reynard the 
Fox, the bear is named ‘ brown,’ from his colour ; the Dutch version 
spells it bruin, which is the Dutch form of the word ‘ brown.* The 
proper pronunciation of the word involves a |)eculiar diphthong ap- 


proaching the broad romic (au) ; but we always pronounce it broo-in, 
disregarding the Dutch pronunciation. See Brown. 

BRUISE, to jjound, crush, injure. (E. ; partly F.) ME. brnsen, 
Joseph of Arimalhic, eil. Skeat, 1. 501 ; but more commonly spelt 
brissen or brisen, WycliPs Riblc, Deut. ix. 3; also brosen, id. Num- 
bers, xxii. 25. In the S. Jlng. Legendary, 293. 38, we find the pt. t. 
to-bruysde, representing AS. tb-brysde, pt. of tO-brysan ; which shows 
that E. bruise represents AS. brysan, to bruise, occurring in Be 
Domes Diege, ed. Lumby, 1. 49 ; cf. Matt. xxi. 44. p. Rut it seems 
to have been confused with OF. bruiser, bruser, brister, to break; 
forms which Diez would separate ; but wrongly, a.s Matzner says. 
See brisier in .Supp. to Godefroy. Of uncertain origin ; cf. Olrish 
briss-im, 1 break, allied to AS. herslan, to burst. 

BRUIT, a rumour; to announce noisily. (F. — L.) Occurs in 
Sh.'ik. Macb. V. 7. 22. ‘The kingc herde the bruyt,' Caxton, Hist, of 
Troye, leaf 112, 1. 6. — F. ‘ bruit, a bruit, a great sound or noise, a 
nmibling, clamor,’ Sec. ; Cot. — F. bruire, to make a noise, roar. 
Scheler derives 1*'. bruire f^rora L. rugire,t(i roar ; the prefixed b may 
have l>ecn due to imitative alteration ; cf. G. hrUlleu, to roar. And 
F. *rwi7 = Late L. brugitus, a clamour (Ducange) ; cf. I., rugitus, a 
roating. 

BRUNETTE, a girl with a dark complexion. (F.-G.) Mere 
French; but it occurs in the SjK'ctator, No. 396.^ [The older E. 
equivalent is ‘nut-brown,’ as in the Rallad of The Nut-brown Maid.] 

— F. brunette, explained by Cotgrave as ‘a nut-browne girle.*-F. 
brunet, masc. ndj., brunette, fern, aclj., brownish ; Cot. Formed, with 
dimin. suffix -«/, from F. brim, brown. — MI IG. bran, brown ; cognate 
with E. brown, q. v. 

BRUNT, the shock of an onset. (Scand.) Chiefly used in the 
phr. brunt of battle, the shock of battle, as in Shak. Cor. ii. 2. 104. 
However, RuIIit has ; ‘ the heavy brunt of cannon-ball ; ’ Iliidibras, 
pt. 1. c. 2, 1. 872. ME. ferMM/, bront. * Brunt, insultiis, impetus;’ 
l*rompt. I*.arv. p. 54. The olilest sense is ‘ smart blow,’ as in E. E. 
Allit. Poems, A. 174. Partly imitative; cf. dint, prov. E. dunt, 
a blow, thump. Partly suggested by MDan. brund, heat, lust, Norw. 
brundy lust, heat (of animals in pairing-time). Allied to Jcel. bruna, 
to advance with the speed of fire, said of a stnndnrrl in the heat of 
battle, of ships advancing under full sail, &c. ; Icel. brnni, burning, 
heat, passion, from brenna, to burn; cognate with E. burn. See 
Burn. 

BRUSH, an implement for cleaning clothes ; cf. brushwood, under- 
wood. (F.— Tent.?) ME. brusshe, in the phrase ‘ wyped it with a 
brusshei* P. Plowman, B. xiii. 460; also: * Brusche, bruscus,* i.e. 
brush-wood, Prompt. Parv. —OF. brace, brosse, brushwood, small 
worn!; F. ftms.se, a bush, bushy ground, lirush (Cotgrave); cf. Ital. 
brusca ‘ling or lieath to make brushes with:* J‘Iurii>. — Late L. 
bruseia, a thicket. Derived by Diez from OlIG. burstn, G. horste, a 
bristle ; but perhaps intlucnced by Celtic ('rhurneysen, p. 5 1 ). Cf. F. 
broussailles, brush-wood, and note the double .sense of E. ftmnm. Der. 
brush-wooil. 

BRUSQUE, rough in manner. (F. — Ttal.) .Spell hrusk by Sir 
Henry Wotlon, d. 1O39 (R.). He speaks of giving ‘ a brush welcome ’ 
= a rough one; Reliq. WolUm., ji. 382.— F. brusyue, rude; intro- 
duced in 16th cent, from Ital. bruscn (Rrachel). — Ital. hrusco, sharp, 
tart, sour, applied to fruits and wine. p. Of unknown origin ; Diez 
suggests a corruption of OHG. hruttisc, brutish, brutal, which is un- 
ctmvinciiig. Ferrari (says Diez) derives it from the L. labruscus, the 
Ttal, dropi>ing the first syllabic. Tliis is ingenious ; the L. labruscus 
was an adj. applied to a wihl vine and wild grape. ^ The notion of 
connecting brisk with brusque ajipcars in Cotgrave ; it seems to be 
right ; sec Brisk. 

BRUTE, .a dumb animal. (F. — L.) .Shak. has brute as an adj., 
Hamlet, iii. 2. no; and other quotations in Richard.son show that 
it was at first an ndj., as in the phr. ' a brute beast.' Cf. ‘ alle brute 
beestis; ’ Rook of (Juintc Essence, ed. Furiiivall, p. 1 1 (ab. 1460-70). 

— F. brut, masc., brute, fem. adj,, in C’otgrave, signifying ‘foul, 
ragged, sha|x:less,’ &c. — L. brutus, stupid. Der. brut-al, brut-al-i-iy, 
brut-al-ise, hrut-ish, brut-ish-ness. 

BRYONY, a kind of plant. (L. — Gk.) In Levins ; also in Ben 
Jonson, Masques ; The Vision of Delight. — 1.. bryonin. — Gk. Ppvuvia, 
also Hpuduftf. mm Gik. fipvfiv, to teem, swell, grow luxuriantly. 
BUBBLE, a small bladder of water. (E.) Sbak. has the sb.. 
As You Like It, ii. 7. T32 ; also .as a vb., ‘ tf> rise in bubbles,’ Macb. 
iv. I. 1 1. Spelt boble, Castel of Hellh, leaf 84, b.ack. Not found much 
earlier in J'liglish. Cf. F.Eries. ftwftftc/, a bubble. [Palsgrave has: 

‘ Burble in the water, Imbetie,' and the same form occurs in the Prompt. 
Parv. p. 36; but this is probably a somewhat difierent word, and from 
.a diflcTcnt source ; cf. Du. barrel, a bubble.'] -f- .Swed. huhbla , a bubble; 
Dan. Mile, a bubble; to bubble; Du. bobbel, a bubble; bobbelen, to 
bubble ; Low G. hubhel, sb. ; buhbeln, vb. p. The form of the word 
is clearly a diminutive; and it is to be regarded as the dimin. of a 
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form hoh or 6 m 6, of imitative origin ; cf. prov. E. 6o&, a knob : parallel I leaves. See Notes on E. Etymology, pn. ao, 476. See Button and 
to 6/06, a bubble. See Blob, Blob. ButtfO. 


BnCCAlSTBR, a pirate. (F.— Wcst-Indian.) Modem. Bor- 
rowed from F. boucanier, a buccanier, pirate. * F. boucaner, to smoke- 
dry ; or, according to Colgrave, ‘ to broyle or scorch on a woodden 
gridiron.*— F. boucan, *a woodden gridiron, whureon the cannibals 
broile pieces of men, and other Hcsh ; * Cot. fi. I'he word boucan is 
said to be a F. spelling of a Tnpi (Brazilian) word, and to mean * a 
frame on which meat is smoke-dried.’ Mr. Wedgwoorl says : * The 
natives of Florida, says Landonnieie (Hist, de la Floride, Pref. A.i>. 
1586, in Marsh), mangent leurs viandes rosties sur les charbons et 
boucanees, e’est it dire quasi cuictes & la fumee.” Tn Hakluyt’s trans- 
lation, ‘‘dressed in the smoake, which in their language they call 
boucaued ; ” Voyages, iii. 307. Hence those who established them- 
selves in the islands for the purpose of smoking meat were called 
buccatiiers.* Mr. Trumbull says : — ‘ Jean de Lcry (Voyage fait en la 
Terre du Bresil^ P* *53^ describes the construction and use, by 

the Tupinamlms, of “ the great wooden grilles, called in their language 
6oHcan, garnished with mc.ats . . . drying slowly over fire.” ’ 

BUCK (1), a male deer, goat, &c. (E.) ME. hukhe^ Chaucer, 

C. T. 3387. AS. bucca, a hc-goat, Levit. iv. 23. + Du. hok^ a he- 
goat ; iccl. bukkr ; Swed. bock, a buck, a he-goat ; Dan. huk, a he- 
goat, ram, buck ; OH(j. poch (C. bock)^ a buck, hc-goat, battering- 
ram. Cf. also W. bwch, a buck ; bwcA gafr, a hc-goat ; Gael, boc, 
a buck, hc-goat ; Irish boc, a he-goat. Brugmann, i. § 800. The 
Celtic type is Hukkos ; Slokes-Fick, p. 179. 

BUCK (a), to wash linen, to steep clothes in lye. (E.) Shak. has 
buck-basket, a basket for washing linen. Merry Wives, iii. 3. 2. MIC. 
6a»Ir«n,to wash linen; P. Plowman, U.xiv. 19; as if from anAS.*6uc/a«, 
not found ; but regularly forme<l from AS. buc, a pitcher (prov. E. 
bouk, a pail, tub). The ME. Itouken had the special sense of ‘to steep 
in lye,’ to buck -wash; ao also Swed. byka, Dan. bygc, MDn. buikeu, 
G. heuchen, C)F. buer, to buck-wash. Sec Buoket. Der. buck- 
basket, 

BUCKBT, a kind of imil. (E.) ME. boket, Chaucer, Kn. Tale, 
^»75 CA, 1533); AF. boket (Bozon) ; cf. Ciuernsey fcof/ywe/ ^Metivier). 
Formed with AF. dimin. suffix -et from AS. bite, a pitcher, glossed 
by ‘lagena,’ and occurring also in Judges, vii. 20 (Bosworth). Cf. 
Irish buicead, a bucket, GaeI./)Meaf(f, a bucket ; both borrowed from E. 

BUCKIiB, a kind of fastening; to fasten. (F. — I..) The sb. 
bokeling occurs in Clliaucer, C. T. 2505 (A 2503). —OF. bocle (F. 
hourle'), the boss of a .shield, a ring; fiom the latter of which senses 
* buckle’ has lieen evolved.- Late 1.. biurula, meaning (1) a part of 
the helmet covering the cheek, a visor; (2) a shiehl ; (3) a boss of 
a shield ; (.;) a buckle. The original sen.se of buccula was the 
cheek : dimin. of bticca, the check. 

BUCKliBR, a kind of shield. (F.— T..) Chaucer has bukeler, 
Prol. 112; the jd. Imceleris occurs in King Alisaundcr, ed. Weber, 
1190.-01*’. bucler (F. ftouclier); .so named from the bocle, bade, or 
boss in the centre. .Sec Buckle. 

BUCKRAM. a coar.se cloth. (F.) ME. bokeram, cloth ; Prompt. 
I’arv. p. 42 ; also in 1326 (N. and Q. 8 S. i. 128.) — OF. bouearan (F*. 
bougran), a coarse kin<l of cloth (ko<iiK’fort) ; boquerant (llatzfeld) ; 
I.nte T.. bo^Mcran/iMs, buckram; also (m Italy) I.ntc 1.. ImcAird/iM.v, for 
Ital. buchirano, late llal. bucherame. Origin uncertain ; perhaps from 
Bokhara, in Tartary (llatzfeld). 

BUCKWHBAT, the name of a plant. (E.) In Coles’s Diet. 
(1684); Turner, Names of llerbes, p. 33. E.D.S. (1348). The Poly- 
gonum fagopyrum. The word buckwheat means beech-wheat, so called 
from the resemblance in sh.'ijie between its seeds and the mast of the 
beech-tree. The same re.scmblance is hinted at in the terra fago- 
pyrum, from la.fdgu^, the beech-tree. The form buck for beech is E. 
Anglian, from AS. bvc, beech. Sec Tusser’s IIusbaudry.+Du. boek- 
weit ; G. buchweizen. See Beeoh, Book. 

BU COIiIC, pastoral. (L. — Gk. ) Elyot has hucolickes ; the Govem- 
our, bk. i. c. 10 $ 8. Skelton has ‘ bucolycall relations ;’ Garlande of 
I.aurell, 1. 327. — L. bucolicus, pastoral. — Gk 0ovko?sik6s, pastoral.— 
Gk. fiovKoKoi, a cow-herd. — Gk. 0ov, for ^oer, an ox; ko\-, second 
grade of «cX-, in xiAAeiv, to drive. •fOlrish and Gael, buachaill, W. 
bt^ail, cow-herd ; Slokes-Fick, p. 1 78. 

BUD, a germ; to sprout. (E.) The Prompt. Parv., p. 54, has: 
‘ Budde of a tre, Gemma,* and : ‘ Buddun ns trees, Gemmo* The word 
does not appear earlier in ME.; but may have been an E. word. 
The corresponding AS. form is *budda, m., or *budde, f.; the latter 
exactly answers to MUG. butte, prov. G. (.Strassburg) butt, Bavar. 
butte, mod. G. hage-butte, fruit of the dog-rose, taken as the type of a 
bud from its shape and bright colour. Hence Du. bat, a bud, eye, 
shoot ; botten, to bud, sprout out ; OF. baton, a button, a bud ; AF. 
boitm, a hip (Vocab. 53C. 7) ; Norm. dial, bout, a bud, bouter, to bud 
(Robin) ; the F. words bring of Teutonic origin. Cf. also Swell, dial. 
bodda opp, to become leafy (as trees or bushes), boddoter, full of 


BUDQB (i), to stir, move from one’s place. (F. — L.) Shak. has 
budge, to stir, Haml. iii. 4. 18.-F. bouger, to stir ; cf. Prov. bolegar, 
to disturb oneself; answ'cring to llal. bulicare, to bubble up. Formed, 
as a frequentative, from L. bullire, to boil. See Boil. p. This deriva- 
tion is made clearer by the facts that the Span. 6ii///r means not only 
‘ to boil,’ but ‘ to be busy, to bestir oneself,’ also ‘ to move from place 
to place;’ whilst the denv. atlj. bullidosn means ‘ brisk, active, busy.’ 
.So also Port, btdir, to move, stir, be active ; bulifoso, restless. 
BUDGB (2),a kind of fur. (F.) Milton has: ‘ those doctors 
of the .Stoic fur;’ Comus, 707; alluding to the lambskin fur worn by 
some who took degrees, and still worn at t:anibridge by bachelors of 
arts. Halliwcll has : ‘ budge, lambskin with the wool dressed out- 
wards ; often worn on the edges of capes, as gowns of bachelors of 
arts are still made. See Faitholt’s Pugcant.s, i. 66; Strutt, ii. 102 ; 
Thynne’s Delrate, ]>. 32; Pierce I’cnnilcss, p. 11.’ Cotgravc has: 

‘ Agnelin, lambs-fur, budge* Palsgrave has bouge furre, Cf. AF. 

fur; Stat. Realm,!. 3S0 (1363). Apparently from OF. ftqge, 
(Burguy), bouge, a bag made of skin. Another sense of budge is ‘ a 
bag or sack;’ and a third, ‘a kind of water-cask;’ Halliwcll. 'i'hese 
ideiis arc connected by the idea of ‘ .skin of an animal;’ which served 
for a bag, a water-skm, or for ornamental purposes. When budge h.as 
the sense of ‘ bag,’ its dimin. is budget. Sec further under Budget, 
below. ^ The connexion is not quite certain. Dr. Murray suggests 
OF. boehet, houehet, a young kid. 

BUDQBT, a leathern bag. (F. — C.) .Shak. has budget (old cdd. 
bowget), Wint. Tale, iv. 3. 20. Palsgnave Inis buugette.^V. ‘ bougetle, 
a little coffer, or trunk of wood, covered with leather ; . . . also, a 
little male, ]>ouch, or budget ; ’ Cot. A dimin. of F. ‘ bouge, a budget, 
wallet, or great pouch;’ id.; cf. OF. boulge (Roquefort). — L. bulga, 
a little (skin) bag ; according to Festus. a word of Gaulish origin 
(Brachet).- Olrish bolg, holc,a. btag; Vs’.bol, the l>clly. Allied to 
Belly. 

BUFF (i), in Blindman's buff. (F. — Tent.) Formerly hlind- 
man-buff, a game; in which t)oys used to buffet one (who was blinded) 
on the back, without being caught, if jmssible. From OF, bufe, F'. 
buffe, a buffet, blow. — Low G. btff, puf, a blow (l.iibben) ; EF'ries. 
huf, h uff, a blow. .See BufTet ( i ), 

BUFIS* (2), the skin of a buffalo ; a pale yellow colour. (F'. — L.- 
Gk.) Buff\& a contraction of buffe, or buffle, from 1*'. huffle, a buffalo. 
*Buff, a sort of thick tanned Ic.-ither;’ Kersey. * Buff, Buffle, or 
Buffalo, a wild beast like an ox ; ’ id. ‘ The term was applied to 
the skin of the buffalo dressed soft, buff-leallier, and then to the 
yellowisir colour of leiithcr so dressed ; ’ Wedgwood. .See Buffalo. 

BUFFALO, a kind of wild ox. (Port, or Ital. — L.— Gk.) The 
pi. huffollos occurs in Sir T. Herbert’s Tr.avels, cd. 1663, jj. 43. The 
sing, huffitlo is in Ben Jonson, Discoveries, Of tlic magnitude of any 
fable; $ 133. Borrowed from Port, bufalo, or Ital. buffalo', in early 
books of travel. [But the term was not really new in English ; the 
Tudor Eng. already Iiad the form buffle, borrowed from tlie F'rench. 
Cotgrave has : ‘ Buffle, m. the buffe, buffle, bugle, or wild oxe ; also, 
the skin or neck of a buffe.’'] — L. bufdus, used by Fortunatus, a 
secondary form of hubalus, a buffalo. — Cjk. 0ov0a\os, a buffalo; 
Polyb. xii. 3, 5. Not a true Gk. word; apparently suggested by .Skt. 
gavala-s, a buffalo (Macduiicll) ; which is allied to Skt. gnus, a cow, 
and to Gk. 0oih, I'l. cow. See Cow (i). 

buffer (i ), a foolish fellow. (F'.) Jamieson has ‘ buffer, a 
foolish fellow.’ The ME. buffer means ‘ a stutterer.’ ‘ The tunge of 
hufferes [Lat.balborumJ swiftli slial spekeand plcynly;’ Wycl., Isaiah, 
xxxii. 4. Lydgate has buffard, a foolish fellow; Minor Poems, p. 32. 
From ME. huffen, to stammer.- OF. hufer, to puff out the eliccks, 
&c. See Buffet (I), Buffoon, p. The word is, no doubt, partly 
imitative ; to represent indistinct talk ; cf. Babble. 

BUFFER (2), a cushion, with springs, used to deaden con- 
cussion. (F\) Buffer is lit. a striker; from ME. buffen, to strike; 
prov. Eng. buff, to strike, used by Ben Jonson (see Nares). — OF. hufer, 
buffer, to strik e. See Buffet (1). 

BUFFET (1), a blow; to strike. (I*'.) ME. buffet, boffet, a blow; 
esp. a blow on the cheek or face; Wycl., John, xix. 3. Also buffeteu, 
hofeten, translated by L. colaphizo, Prompt. Parv. p. 41 . Also hufetung, 
a buffeting, Old Eng. Homilies, 1. 207. — OF. hufet, a blow, esp. on 
the check.— OF', hffe, a blow, esp. on the cheek; hufer, buffer, to 
strike; also, to puff out the checks. — Low G. huff, pttf, a blow 
(Liiblrcn) ; of imit.ative origin ; like EF'ries. huf, buff, puf, a blow, 
l)u. bof, G. puff, MUG. huf, puf. From the sound ; see Buff (O- 
buffet (2), a side-board. (F.) Used by I’ope, Moral Essay.s 
(Ep. to Boyle), 1. 153; Sat. ii. 5. — F. ‘ buffet, a court cupboord, or 
high-standing cupboord ; also, a cupboord ol plate ; ’ Col. Origin 
unkn own . 

buffoon, a jester. (F’.) Holland speaks ol ‘buffoons, ])leasants^ 
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and gcsters;* tr. of Plutarch, p. 487. Pronounced huffon. Hen Jonson, 
Kvery Man, ii. 3. 8. Por the suffix, cf. hall-oon. « K. bouffon, which 
Cotgrave explains as ‘a jester, sycophant,* &c. - F. bouffer^ to 

puff. Cf. Sp.in. hu/a, a scoffing, laughing at ; equiv. 1«» Ilal. buffa, a 
trick, jest; which is connected with Ital. buffare, to joke, jest; orig. 
to puff out tile cheeks, in allusion to the grimacing of jesters, which 
was a princijial jiart of their business. Of imitative origin. See 
Buffer ( I ). "DeT. buffoon-ery, 

BUG (i ), BUGBEAR, a terrifying spectre. (C.) Fairfax speaks 
of chihlreii being frightened by ‘strange buff-bnarfs;’ tr. of Tasso, 
Gicr. f.ib. bk. xiii. st. 18. Here bug-bear means a s^iectre in the 
shape of a licar. The word bug was used alone, as in Shak. Tam. 
.Shrew, i. 2. ill ; and Wyclif has biigge in the sen.se of ‘ scare-crow,’ 
L./armu/o, ]laruch,vi.69. Shak. himself also has bugbear, Troil.iv. a. 34. 

- W. bwg, a hobgoblin, sjiectre; bwgan, a sjicctre ; Gael, (and Irish) 
hocan, a spectre, apparition, terrifying otiject. p. I'robably connected 
further with Lithuanian baugus, terrific, frightful, bugfi, to frighten, 
which Kick further connects with l../uga, i\\g\A, fugure, ia put to 
flight, and Skt. bhuj, to bow, bend, turn aside, cognate with K. bow, 
to bend. See Bow (1). Ilriigmann, i. § 701, And see below. 

BUG (a), an insect. (I*i.) Apparently a particular application of 
the Tudor-English bug, an apparition, scarecrow, object of terror; as 
if equivalent to * disgusting creature.’ Hut rather, a mollification, due 
to association with bug (1), of A.S. budda, a beetle; cf. AS. scearn- 
budda, a dung-licctle, Voc. 343. 10, prov. K. shnrn-bug (Kent). 
BUGABOO, a spectre. (C.) In Lloyd’s ('hit-chat (R.). It is 
the word bug, with the addition of W. bw, an interjection of threaten- 
ing, Gael. bo. an interjection used to frighten children, our * boh ! ’ 
BUGIiE (i), a wild ox ; a horn. (F. — L.) Bugle in the sense of 
‘horn’ is an abbreviation of bugle-horn, used by Chaucer, C. T. 11565 
(F 1353). It means the horn of the bugle, or wild ox. Ilalliwell 
has: * llu/rle, a buffalo; see King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 5112; 
Maundeviile’s Travels, p. 260; TopselPs Heasts, p. 5,1; Holinshed, 
Hist, of .Scotland, p. 16.’ Perhaps bugle was confused with buffie or 
buffalo (see Buffalo), but etymologically it is a different word.« 
OK. bugle, a wild ox (whence, by the w.ay, F. beugler, to bellow).— 
L. buculum,iicc. of bucutus, a bullock, young ox {Columella); a dimin. 
of L. bos, cognate with hi. co/w. See Cow. 

BUGXiE (2), a kind of ornament. (F.-L,?) ‘A gyrdlc . . Kmlmst 
with buegle\* .Spenser, .Shep. Kal. Feb. 66. Bugles are tube*shaped 
glass beads, or fine glass piiies, sewn on to a woman’s dress by way 
of ornament. [Mr. Wedgwood (|uotes from Muratori, showing that 
some sort of ornaments, called in Low Latin bugoli, were worn in the 
hair by the ladies of l*iacen7.a in a.D. 1388. These were pads, to 
support the hair, and have nothing to do with the present word.] 
From a fancied resemblance to a bugle-horn', see N.K. 1 )., s.v. bugle, 
a horn, where a quotation is given dated 1615, in which bugle seems 
to mean ‘a tube.’ Cf. ‘ Bugle, a little blackc home;’ Cockeiam (1623). 
BUGIiE (3), a plant; Aiuga reptans. (K. — Late L.) ME. bugle, 
Medical Werkes of 14th Cent., ed. Ilenslow, p. 172. — F. bugle. 

— Late L. bugula (Hatzleld); cf. L. bugillo, (porhajis) bugle. ^ Wc 
find AK. buele as a plant-name, Wright's Voc. i. 162 (spelt bugle in 
MS. Camb. Gg. 1. 1); this suggests Late L. bucula, ‘jiascua,’ in 
Diicange; as if ‘ pastuie-flowci.’ 

BUGLOSS, a plant. (F. — 1 ..— Gk.) Mentioned in Sir T. Elyol’s 
Castle of llelth, b. iii. ch. 12; p. 70. — F. buglosse.^L., biigloisa; 
also hvLgliissus.^Ok. flovyKwaaos, ox-tongue; from the shajH: and 
ioughnf>.softheleavcs. — Gk. fiov-s, ox ; yXwaa-a, tongue. See Cow( 1). 
BUILD, to construct a house. (E.) M E. bulden, l.ayamon, 2656 ; I 
bilden, Coventry Mysteries, p. 20; also buylden, P. Plowman, H. xii. 
228; and heldcn, 1*. riowm.an, Crede, 706. The s]x:lliiigs bielde, 
beclde, in WycUl's lUble, (ien. xi. 8, 3 Kings, xi. 7, show that the 
ME. vowel was long; and, in fact, iii is the regular representative 
(in Southern E. of the 13th c.) of AS. y. The vowel was again 
shortened by the influence of the final dentals in builded and built, 
pt. t. and pp. — Late AS. byldan, lengthened to byldan in Norman 
pronunciation (cf. E. mild from AS. mi/</,&c.). — A.S. btdd, a dwelling; 
with regular mutation fiom o ('I’eut. «) toy. ‘ pii wes Indd g^yld^ 
for thee was n dwelling built ; The Grave (in Thorpe, Analecta, 
p. 142). Sievers shows that bold is for *bol-/-, alieicd form of *bop-l 
"^botl, a dwelling; from Tent. *hu-J>lo- (*bu‘hro-)', from Tcut. *bu-, 
weaker gr.ide of bU- in huan, to dwell, and Idg. suffix *-/ro. Closely 
allied to Booth, q.v. II The vowel was still long in the lOih 
century. We find beelde rhyming withyireWe (field) in Higgins, Mirror 
for Ma^strates, Severus, st. 21. ' 

BULB, a round root, &c. (F.-L.-Gk.) Not in early use. In 
Holland’s Plutaich, p. 57? i bulbous is in Holland's Pliny, bk. 
xix. c. 4; vol. ii. p. 13; also bulbes in the 8.1016, p. 18 (last line).— 
F. &ti/6r. — L. &»/&«<!. — Gk. PoXfios, a bulbous root, an onion. Der. 
bulb, verb ; bulb-ed, bulb-ous. 

BUIiBUXif a nightingale. (Purs.) In Byron, Bride of Abydos, 
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i. 10. — Pers. bulbul, a bird with a melodious voice, resembling the 
nightingale. Of imitative origin : bul-bul. 

BULGE, to swell out. (F.-C.) This word, in the sense of ‘to 
swell out,’ is rare except in modern writers. The earlier sense was 
to stave in the bulge {or bilge), i.e. the bottom of a ship. Blount 
has: * Bulged (or Bilged), a Sea-Term : a ship is said to be bulged 
when she strikes on a rock, anchor, or the like,’ &c. From E. hulgef 
(1) a wallet, obs.; (2) a hump, obs.; (3) a protuberance; (4) the 
bottom of a ship's hull. — OK. boulge, bouge, f., a budget, wallet, Cot.; 
m. a swelling, boss, Ixslly, Cot. — L. bulga, a skin-bag (Gaulish). See 
Budget and Belly. Dor. bilge, sb., bilge-water. ^ The F. change 
of gender raises a difficulty ; but see Scheler. 

BULK (i), magnitude, size. (.Scand.) ME. bolke, a heap. Prompt. 
Parv. p. 43. — Icel. bulki, a heap (earlier bidki, Noreen, $ 196) ; bulkast, 
to be bulky; Dan. bulk, a lump, clod; bulket, lumpy; Swed. dial. 

a knob, bunch; bunchy, protuberant (Rietz) ; MSwed. 

b(dk, a heap (Ihre) ; Norw. bulk, a boss. p. The Swed. dial, words 
are connected with Swed. dial, btdjna, to bulge; Swed. bulna, to 
swell. The original idea in bulk is * a swelling ; ’ cf. the adj. bulky. 
See Boiled. Dor. hulk-y, bulk-i-ness. 

BULK (2), the trunk of the body. (Du.) Used by Shak. Hamlet, 
ii. 1. 95. — MDu. bulcke, thorax; Kiliaii. (Prob. confused with Icel. 
bukr, the trunk of the body; Swed. buk, the belly; Dan. bug, the 
iKilly ; Du. buik, G. bauch, the belly.) Perhaps allied to Bulk (1 ). 
BULK (3), a stall' of a shop, a projecting frame for the display of 
goods. (Scand.) In Shak. Cor. ii. i. 226 ; Oth. v. 1. i. Ilalliwell 
has: ^ Bulk, the stall of a shop;’ with references. lie also notes 
that the IJncolnshire bulkar means (1) a beam ; and (2) the front of 
a butcher's shop where meat is laid. — Dan. dial, bulk, a half- wall, a 
partition ; MDan. bulk, a balk (Kalkar) ; N Fries, bulk, balk. A form, 
with the weak grade (u), jiarallcl to E. balk, Icel. balkr, a beam, 
rafter, also a partition. 'I’he native E. word balk generally means 
a rafter, and does not give the right vowel. Florio translates the Ital. 
balco or balcone (from 01 1 G. balcho) as ‘ the bulk or stall of a shop.’ 

BULK-HEAD, a p.irtition in a ship made with boards, form- 
ing apartments. (Scand. and E.) Nautical. Spelt bulke-hedde in 
1496; Naval Accounts, ed. Ojipenheim, p. 168. Had it been of 
native origin, the form would have been balk-head, from balk, a beam. 
The change of vowel points to the MDan. bulk (above). 

BULL (1), a male bovine quadrui>ed. (E.) ME. bole, bide, 
Chaucer, C. T. 2141 (A 2139) ; bule, Ormiilum, 990. Not found in 
AS., though occurring in the Ormulum, and in Layamon in comp. 
bule-hude, bull-hide ; yet the dimin. bulluc, a bull-ock, little bull, 
really occurs (Bosworth) ; and AS. Bulan, as if from a nom. bula, 
occurs in place-names (Kemble’s Index). Cf. EFries. bulle. ^MDu. 
bolle, a bull (Kilian) ; Du. hnl ; Icel. fco/i, a bull ; W estphal. and G. 
btdle ; Lith. bullus. ProU ‘ the bellower ; * from *bul-, weak grade of 
AS. bellan, to bellow. Cf. MIIG. bullen, to roar. .Sec Bellow. 
Dor. bull-dog, bull-Jinch, &c. ; dimin. bull-ock, A.S. bulluc. 

BULL (2), a papal edict. (L.) In early use. ME. bulle, a papal 
bull; P. Plowman, B. prol. 69 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 473; 1 . 9719. — L. 
bidla, a stud, knob ; later, a leaden seal, such ns was affixed to an edict ; 
hence the name was transferred to the edict itself. See Bowl ( 1 ). 
Dor. Fiom the same source: bidl-et, q.v., bull-et-in, q.v. ^ The 
use of bull in the stmsc of ‘ blunder ' is a different word ; from OF. 
baler, hauler, to deceive (Godefroy). 

BULLACE, wild plum. (F. — L.) Bacon has the pi. btdlises; 
Essay on Gardens. ‘ Bolas frutc, ])cpulum ; ’ and ‘ Bolas tre, pepu- 
lus;* Prompt. Parv. ]). 43 ; luJiis (accented on o), Rom. Rose, 1377. 

— OF. beloce, blosse, a bullace (Siipp. to Godefroy); also written 
pelosse {pUpelosses) in Cotgravc. — Romanic type *pilottja, for LateL. 
*pnlottea, lit. *iiellet-like.’ — Late L. pilota, a pellet, ball. — L. pda, a 
ball. See Pellet, and Pill (i). Notes on E. Etym. p. 23. p. The 
OF. beloce, belloce, * cspccc de prunes,’ is given by Roquefort ; and 
Cotgrave has: * Bellocier, a bullace-tree, or wilde plum-tree.' Cf. 
Breton bolos (from OF. beloce), also polos (from OF. *peloee, plosse ; 
Gael, bulahtear, from ME. bolas-tre, a bullace-tree. Also Walloon 
bilok, bnlok, n bulhice; from North F. I’uitspelu (on the patois of 
l,yon5) has ; ^ Pelossi,pelo$se,OV. beloce, Suisse belossa. Norm, beloche. 
Jura plosse, pelousse,* all meaning ‘ bullace.’ 

BULLET, a ball for a gun. (F.— L.) In Shak. K. John, ii. 227, 
4t2.— F. boulet, * a bullet ; ’ Cot. A dimin. of F. botde, a ball. — L. 
bulla, a stud, knob ; a bubble. See Bull (2). 

BULLETIH, a brief public announcement. (F.— Ital.— L.) 
Burke sjieaks of ‘ the pithy and .sententious brevity of these bulletins ; ’ 
Apjical from the New to the Old Whigs (R.) — F. bulletin, ‘a bill, 
ticket, a billet in a lottery;’ Cot. — Ital. bulleiino, a safe conduct, 
pass, ticket. Formed, with the dimin. suffix -ino, from bulletta. a 
passport, a lottery-ticket ; which again is formed, with the dimin. 
suffix -etta, from bulla, a seal, a pope’s letter. — L. bulla, a seal ; later, 
a pu{)e'8 letter. See Bull (2). 
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BULLION, uncoined metal. (F. — L.) Spelt bolion in Amold’a 
Chron., ed. i8ii, p. 229 ; bollyon in 15S6, in Orig. Letters, ed. Ellis, 
ii> 305. •- F. bouillon f a boiling ; also a certain measure or weight 
(Godefroy, and Supp.). — Late L. bulliOnemy acc. of bullion a mass of 
gold or silver ; also written 6t«//iJna.—L. hullire, to boil ; see Boil 
(i). For the history, seeN. E. D. ^ The mod. F. word is billon; 
which Littr^ derives from F. bille, a log ; and F. billon seems to have 
1 )een confused to some extent with the E. word. 

BULLY, a noisy rough fellow; to bluster. (Du.) Shak. has 
bully for ‘a brisk dashing fellow; * Merry Wives, i. 3. 6, ji, &c. ; 
.Schmidt. Also bully-rook in a similar sense, Merry Wives, i. 3. 3 ; 
ii. I. 200. Dnt the earliest sense was ‘sweet-heart;’ see N.RD. 
Cf. Hen. V, iv. 1 . 48. Apjiarently from Du. boel^ a lover ; borrowed 
from (L — MHG. buale, a lover; G. buhle. The later sense was a 
swaggering gallant ; lastly, a tyrannical coward who intiniidatc.s the 
weak. Fethaps innuenced by Du. &///, a bull, also a clown, insolent 
fellow ; Du. buldereHf Low (j. bulltrtt, to bluster. 

BULRUSH, a tall rush. (K.) ME. bolroysehe, Voc. 7S6. 40 ; 
bulrysche. Prompt. Parv., p. 244, col. 2. rerhajis from its stout 
stem ; cf. Shetland bulwand, a bulrush. — Dan. bul, stem, trunk ; and 
E. rush. Sec Bole and Rush (a) ; also Bulwark (below), p. Or 
bull may mean ‘ large,’ with reference to a bull ; cf. bull-daisy, 8 ic. 
(BrittcnL 

BULWARK, a ramiiart. (.Scand.) In .Sh.*ik. Hamlet, iii. 4. 38. 

‘ Fagottes for boletverckesi ' Excerpta Tlistoiica, p. 52 (anno 1419) ; 
nearly the earliest (|Uotation known. ‘ llarbycans and also bulworkes 
huge; ' I.ydgate, Siege of Troy, b. ii. ch. ii ; ed. 1555, ^ 

2. — MI)an.Au/virite,a bulwark; Swed.6olverL Cf. Du. whence 
G. bollwerk. Corrupted in F. to boidevarde, from the Du. or G. form. 
Kilian explains b<d-werck, or block-toerck by ‘ propugnaculum, agger, 
vallum ; ’ showing that bol is equivalent to blocks i.e. a log of wood. 

[ I'he Dan. bulveerkia commonly said to have been borrowed from Du.; 
but Kalkar gives MDan. bulvirke as known in 1461, and the Scand. 
l.'ingu.'iges explain the word better ; the 1 )u. bol is not commonly 
used for ‘ log,’ nor i.s G. biih/e anything more than ‘a board, plank.’] 
p. From Dan. bul, a stem, stump, log of a tree ; MDan. virke, work ; 
cf. led. bulr, holr, the bole or trunk of a tree, and virki, work, y* Thus 
the word stands for hole-work, and means a fort made of the stumps 
of felled trees. See Bole. ^ The G. bollwerk, ns formerly used in 
the sense of ‘ luangoncl,’ is a different word ; from MHG. boln, to 
throw ; see Kluge. 

BUM, buttocks. (E.) Used by .Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1. 53. A 
word probably meaning ‘ protuberance,’ and connected with such 
words as bump, a swelling, bunib, a piiiqde (Flurio, s. v. qnosi). 

BUM-BAILIPP, an under bailiff. (10. and F.) In .Shak. 
'I'weUth Nt. iii. 4. 194. Blackstune(bk. i. c. 9) says it is a corruption 
ol hound-bailiff, which is a guess ; for there is no such word. p. Toild 
quotes from a Tract at the end of h'ulke’s 1 fefence of the English 
translations of the Bilile, 1 383, p. 33 : ‘ These quarrels . . arc more 
meet for the bum-courts than fur the schools of divinity. In this say- 
ing, if the term of bumcourts seem too light, 1 yield unto the censure 
of grave and godly men.’ He also quotes the expression ‘ constables, 
tithing-men, bailiffs, bumme or shoulder-m.'irshals ’ from Gayton’s 
Notes on Don Quixote, bk. ii. c. 2. He accordingly suggests that 
the term arose from the bailiff or jiursucr catching a man ‘ by the 
hinder part of his garment ; ' and he is probably right. 
BUIM^LB-BBR, a bee that hums. (I*!.) The verb bumble is a 
freipientative of boom. Cf. MDu. bommelen, to buz/, hum (Oude- 
mans) ; Bremen hummeln, to sound ; EFries. bummen, to resound ; 
Du. bommtn, to sound hollow (like au empty barrel), bee Boom (i) 
and Bump (3). As both boom and hum signify ‘ to buzz,’ the 

insect is called, indifferently, a. bumble-bee or a, humble-bee. 
BUMBOAT, a boat used for taking out provisions to a ship. (E.) 
From bum and boat ; for the orig. sense was a scavenger's boat, em- 
]duyed to remove ‘ filth ’ from ships lying in the 'I'hames, as pre- 
scrilx'd by the Trinity House Bye Laws of 1683. See N. E. D. 
BUMP (1), to thump, beat; a blow, bunch, knob. (E.) Cotgrave 
has: * Adot, a blow, bumpe, or thump;’ also: ‘ Baculer, to bump . . 
with a bat.’ Shak. has bump, a knob, Rom. i. 3. 33. Of imitative 
origin ; cf. MDan. bumpe, to strike with the fist So also W. pwtnp, 
a round mass, a lump ; pwmpio, to thump, bang. ^ In this case, and 
some other similar ones, the original word is the verb, signifying * to 
strike;' next, the sb. signifying ‘ blow;’ and lastlv, the visible effect 
of the blow, the ‘ bump ’ raised by it Allied to Bunoh, q. v. 
BUMP (3), to make a noise like a bittern. (E.) 'And as a bittour 
bumps within a reed: ’ Dryden, Wife of Bath's Tale, 1 . 194; where 
Chaucer has bumbleth, C. T. 6554 (D 972). Imitative; a variant of 
Boom (1) ; and cf. Bumblebee. So also W. hwmp, a hollow 
sound ; aderyny hwmp, a bittern ; Gk. fionBos, a humming, buzzing. 
bumper; a full glass, esp. when drunk as a toast. (£.) Diyden 
has bumpers in his Epistle to Sir G. Etherege, 1 . 46. Apparently 


suggested by bump, a swelling, with the notion of fulness, so that 
a bumper generally means ‘ a glass filled to the brim.' Cf. thumping, 
with the sense of ‘ large.’ 

BUlCPKlNy a thick-headed fellow. (Du.) Used by Dryden, 
who talks of * the country bumpkin,’ Juvenal, Sat. $, 1 - » 9 S- The 
index to Cotgrave says that the F. for humkin is ckieambault ; and 
Cot. has : ‘ Ckieambault, m. The luffc-block, a long and thick piece 
of wood, whereunto the fore-saile and .sprii-saile are fastened, when 
a ship goes by the wind.* I think it probable that humkin (then pro- 
nounced nearly as boomkin) is the dimin. of boom, formed by adding 
to boom (a Dutch word) the Dutch dimin. ending -ken ; so that the 
form 6oomittfn, explained by Hexham as ‘ a little tree,* might also signify 
‘ a small boom,’ or * luff-block ; * and metaphorically, a blockhead, 
a wooden-pated fellow; perhaps originally a piece of nautical slang. 
The Dutch snffix -ken is hardly used now, but was once in use freely, 
jiarticularly in Brabant; see Ten Kate, ii. 73 ; it answers exactly to 
the E. suffix -kin, which took its ]>lace. 

BUN, a sort of cake. (F. —Scand.) Skelton has bun in the sense 
of a kind of loaf given to horses ; ed. Dyce, i. 1 3. ME. butme, Prompt. 
Parv. — O. prov. V. bugne, a name given at Lyons to a kind of fritters 
(Burguy, Puitspeln) ; a variation of F. higne, a swelling rising from a 
blow (Burgny). 8. These F. words are represented by the mod. F, 
dimin. heignet, a fritter; the connexion is established by Cotgrave, 
who gives the dimin. forms as bugnet and bigiiet, with this explan.i- 
lion : * liignets, little round loaves, or lumps made of fine mcale, oile, 
or bntter, and raisons; buns, I.enten loaves; also, flat fritters made 
like small pancakes.’ So also Minsheu’s Span. Diet, has : *bu/luelos, 
pancakes, cobloavcs, buns.’ And Tnrriano has Ital. ’bugna, huguo, 
hugnone, any round knob or bunch, a bile or hlain.' The word pro- 
bably came to ns from the S. of France; cf. Prov. hougno, a swelling, 
bougneto, also buegno, a fritter. See Notes on E. ICtymoI. p. 35. y. 
IVriiaps of Scandinavian origin ; see Bunion. 

BUNCH, a knob, a cluster. (E.?) ME. hunehe, Debate of the 
Body and Soul, Vernon MS., I. 344 ; where the copy printed in Matz- 
ner has bulehe, 1 . 370. From ME. bunehen, to beat ; P. Plowman, A. 
t»ul. 71 ; B. prul. 74. Of imitative origin; a parallel formation to 
jSump ; cf. Low G. bunk, a bone that sticks out, a bump; Du. bonk, 
a mass of flesh. And cf. Bunk, Bungle, p. The notion of ‘ bunch- 
ing out * is due to * striking,’ as in other cases, the swelling being 
caused by the blow; see Bump (1). Cf. Du. bonken, to beat, be- 
labour. Dor. buneh-y. 

BUNDLE, something bound up, a package. ^K.) ME. bundel 
(ill-sijelt butidelle^, I’rompt. Parv. p. 55. A dimin., by adding suffix 
-el, of bund, a bundle, a thing bound up ; the idural bunda, bundles, 
occurs as a gloss of L./rt!scitM/o.s in the Lind. MS. in Matt. xiii. 30.+ 
Du. bondel, a bundle; G. bundel, a dimin. of bund, a bundle, bunch, 
truss. From bund-, weak grade of AS. bindan, to bind. .Sec Bind. 

BUNQ, a plug for a hole in a cask. (Du.— L.'* ME. bunge. 
Prompt. Parv. p. 35. ‘ Hung of a tonne or pype, bondel;* Palsgrave. 
»Ml)u. bonge, ‘the bung of a barrill,’ Hexham; a dialectal 
variant of MDu. *bonde, whence MDu. bonne, a bung, stopjde, for 
which Ondemans gives two quotations; hence mod. Du. bom, a bung 
(Franck). Hence also F. bonde, of which Palsgrave has the dimin. 
bondel, cited above. Cotgrave ex])lains bonde by ‘ a bung or stopple ; 
also, a sluice, a floodgata’ p. Tbia MDu. *bonde (preserved in F. 
bonde) is cognate with Alsatian bunde, Swiss punt (see Weigand, s.v. 
Spund,\\. 785). — L. an orifice; orig. fem. of punctus, pp. of 
pungere, to prick. Cf. W. bwng, an orifice, also a bung; from E. 
hung, which also means ‘bung-hole.’ Sec G. Spund, a bung, an 
orifice, in Kluge; in which the s (from F. es-, L. ex) was prefixed. 

BUNQALOW, a Bengal thatched house. (Hind.) Spelt 6»ng/o, 
Murphy, 'I'he Upholsterer, ii. 3 (1758). In Rich. Pers. Diet., p. 293, 
we find : ' Pers. bangalahf of or belonging to Bengal ; a bungalow.’ 
From the name Bengal. Forbes gives Hind, bangld, m. a kind of 
thatched house (p.88) ; Wilson gives the Bengali form as bangla (p. 59). 
BUNGLE, to mend clumsily. (Scand.) Shak. has bungle. Hen. V, 
ii. 2. 115 ; Sir T. More has bungler. Works, p. 1089 c. Prob. from 
bung-, weak grade of an old Teut. str. vb. *bing-an-, to strike, pt. t. 
*bang; cf. MDu. bing-el, ‘a cndgill,’ Hexham ; prov. E. bang, a strong 
pole, and bang, to lx;at ; G. hengel, a cudgel ; see EFries. hingeln in 
koolman. p. This is rendered i)robable by comparison with Swed. 
dial, bangla, to work ineflectually (Rietz); Norw. bunka, to work by 
fits and starts (Ross). Ihre gives MSwed. hunga, to strike, and Rietz 
gives bonka and bunka as variants of Swed. dial, banka, to strike. See 
Bang. Der. hungl-er. 

I BUNION, a painful swelling on the foot. (Ital.— Teut.) Notin 
early use. Rich, quotes bunians from Rowe’s Imitations of llomce, 

I bk. iii. ode 9; written, perhaps, about A. i). 1718; the footnote 
[ (in Eng. Poets, ix. 472) says that it was ‘ Jacob’s term for his corns,* 
so that we owe the word to J. Tonson, the book-seller, who may v^ 

I well have known the Ital. form, i- Ital. hugnone, bugno, any round 
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knob or bunch, a boil or blain ; cf. OK. buffne, hunt, buigne, a swell- 
ing (Burguy) ; F. bigne, a bump, knob, rising, or swelling after a 
knock ((A)tgravc). — Icel. bunga, an elevation, convexity; Norw. 
bunga, a round swelling, a bump (Ross) ; OHO. hungo, a lump (cited 
by Diez'). Allit^d to ijkt. hahu-s, thick, Gk. iraxvs ; liriigmnnn, Kurze 
Vcrgl. Gram. § 194. 0 . The ]irov. Eng. bunny, a swelling after a 
blow, in I'orliy’s liasl-Anglian Dialect, is from the OK. bttgne. See 
Bun’, nr ^ bugtione is from Ital. bugno, the same ns the OK. 

bugne; with the addition of the Ital. augmentative suffix -one. 
BUNK, a wooden case or box, serving for a seat by day and a bed 
hy iiiglit ; one of a scries of berths arranged in tiers. (Scand.) A 
nautical term ; and to be compared with the M.Swed. bunie, which 
Hire defines as ‘tabulatum navis, quo ca-li injuriie defenduntur a 
vectorilius et mercibus.' He adds a quotation , viz. ‘ ( iretter giorde sier 
grof under Ai/n^a* -Gretter made for himself a bed under the board- 
ing or planking [if that be the right rendering of ‘ sub labulato’]. The 
ordinary sense of MSwed. bunie is a pile, a heap, orig. something pro- 
minent ; Icel. bunit ; allied to K.bumi. Cf. M I )an. bunie, room forc.aigo. 
BUNT, the bellv or hollow of a sail ; a nautical term. (.Scand.— 
M I IG.) ‘ Hunt, the hollowness allowed in making sails ;* Coles (1684). 
Also in Kersey’s Diet. o. Wedgwood explains it from Dan. bundt, 
Swed. bunt, a bundle, a bunch; and so Webster; cf. ICKries. bund, 
hunt, a bundle, packing. If so, tlie root is the verb to bind. Cf. 
Norw. bunta, to jiack, jiack tight (Ross). 1 ‘rom MHG. bunt, a 
bundle.— OH G. hunt-, weak grade of bintnn, to bind. 0 . But the 
sense agrees better with that cl a diffident Scand. word, answering 
to E. bow, a bend ; ef. Dan. bug, a liclly ; hug paa Seil, a bunt; bug- 
gaarding, a bunt-line ; bug-line, bowline; hug-spryd, bowsprit; bugne, 
to bend ; de hugnende Seil, the bellying sails or canvas ; Swed. buk pa 
ett segel, the bunt of a sail ; bugning, flexure. 

BUNTINQ (i ), the name of a bird. (S.'nnd. ?) ME. bunting, bouni- 
ing', also buntyle, badly written for bunlel. ^Bunlyuge, byrde, pratellus;' 
Prompt. Parv. p. 5O. ‘A Imuniing',' T.yric Poems, ed. Wright, p. 40. 
*llic pratellus, n buntyle;* Wright’s Vocab. i. 221. Cf. Lowland 
Scotch buntlin, a bunting. Origin unknown. As the bird has *a. clumsy 
figure’ (Newlonbwe may compare Lowl. Sc. Awnfm, short and thick, 
plum]), ])rov. £. hunty, short luid stout ; perhaps from Norw. bunta, 
stout and conqiact (Ross). 

BUNTING (2), a thin woollen .stuff, of which ships’ flags are 
made. (IC.?) In Johnson’s Diet. ; and fir.st found in 1742 (N.E.D. ). [The 
suggestion of a connexion with High G. hunt, variegated, is unlikely, 
though the word is now found in Dutch as bont. \ Mr. Wedgwood says: 

‘ To hunt in Somerset is to bolt meal, whence bunting, bolting-cloth, 
the loose open cloth used for sifting flour, and now more generally 
known as the material of which flags arc made.’ And he has noted 
that K. t'tamine means (i) a bolting-cloth, ''2) bunting. The E. D. 1 >. 
has bunt, to sift, to bolt, and bunting, a kind of cloth of which sieves 
are made (which seems decisive). The verb bunt, to bolt flour, is 
ME. bonten, to sift, and occurs in the Ayenbitc of Inwyt, p. Q^. 
BUOY, a floating jiieco of wood fastened down. (Du. — L.) It occurs 
(sjielt Iwoy) in Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. iii. ]>. 41 1. Sjielt boy in Pals- 
grave. Borrowed, as many sea-terms are, from the Dutch. — Du. boei, 
a buoy; also, a shackle, fetter. [The same word as GF. boie, buie, a 
fetter ; Godcfroy.J — Late L. boia, a fetter, a clog, j ‘ Raynouard. I.ex. 
Rom. ii. 232, quotes jubet compedibus constringi, quos rustica lingua 
hoia& voc.at.” Plautus h.as it in a pun, Capt. iv. 2. 109, **. . Bolus est; 
hmnm terit;” ’ note to Vic de Scint Atibaii,!. 680, ed. Atkinson; q.v. ] 
— 1 .. boite, jjI. a collar for the neck, orig. made of leather. Sometimes 
derived from L. bos, an ox, and said to h.ave meant orig. * a collar made 
of leather ;’ like Gk. fiotw, flutiot from Povv. ^ A buoy is so called 
because chained to its place, like a clog chained to a prisoner’s leg. 
Cf. ‘ In jiresounc, fettcrit with boyis, sittand ; ’ BarlHiur’s Bruce, ed. 
Skeat, X. 763. The mod. K. bow'e, a buoy, is a modification of M K. 
boyve, ‘a boy,’ in Palsgrave, and means ‘chained down,’ being the f. pp. 
of a verb buier, to chain. Der. buoy-ant (Span, boyaute); buny-anc-y. 
BUR. BURDOCK ; sec Burr. 

BURjSOT. a fish of the genus Lota. (F. — L. — Gk.) The pi. borlnttus 
occurs in Relicj. Antiqua*, i. 85 (ab. 1475). — K. bourbotte (also barlmte). 
— F . bourbetter, ‘ to wallow in mud ; ’ Cot. — K. boarhe, mud. — Late L. 
borba, mud (Dncange\ — Gk. PopPopos, mud. 

BURDBN (i), BURTHEN, a load carried. (E.) ME. bir^ne, 
Havelok, 807; altered to birden by Norm.in influence; spelt birdin 
in Cursor Mundi, 6830 (Cotton M.S.). AS. byrOen, a load (Grein). 
•^•OSax. hurdinnia. Teut. type *burthinnja, extension of *bur-th- urith 
suffix -innja. Allied to Icel. hgrtir, byrtfi ; Swed. borda ; Dan. byrde ; 
Goth, baurtkei ; OHG. burdi.burdln; MHG. and G. burde. All from 
Teut. *bur-, weak grade oi*her-an-, to be.'ir; with varying suffixes. I 
Further allied to (Ik. <iwpTos, a burden. — to l^ar. See 

Bear. Der. burdensome. 

BURDEN (2\ the refrain of a song. (P'. — l..ate L.) The same word 
as bourdon, the drone of a bagpipe or the bass in music. ME. burdoun, 


Chaucer, Prol. 673. — F. bourdon, ‘ a drone or dorre-bee ; also, the 
humming or buzzing of bees ; also, the drone of a bagpipe ; ’ Cot. — 
Late L. hurdonem, acc. of burdo, a drone or non-working bee, which 
is probably an imitative word, from the buzzing sound made by the 
insect; bur- being another form of buzz, q.v.; cf. Lowl. Sc. birr, to 
whiz. ^ The ME. bourdon also means a pilgrim’s staff, which is 
another meaning of the F. bourdon. The Late L. burdo also means 
(i) an ass, mule, (2) a long organ-pipe. Diez thinks the ‘ organ-pipe’ 
was so named from resembling a ‘ staff,* which he derives from burdo 
in the sense of * mule.’ But burdo, an ass, may be a distinct word. 
BURDOCK ; see Burr. 

BUREAU, on office for business. (P’,— L. — Gk. ?) Used by Swift 
and Burke; see Richardson. — P’. bureau, a desk, writing-table, so 
called liecause covered with baize. Cotgrave has : ‘ Bureau, a thick 
and course cloath, of a brown russet or darke-mingled colour ; also, 
the table that’s within a court of audit or of audience (belike, broause 
it is usually covered with a carpet of that cloth) ; also the court itself.’ 
And see Brachet, who quotes from Boileau, vctu de simple bureau."* 
OP*, burel, coarse woollen stuff, riisset-coloured. — OP', buire (F. bsere), 
reddish-brown. — L. burrus, fiery-red (Kick, ii. 154). — Gk. iivpp 6 s, 
flamc-culourcd. — Gk. irvp, fire. See Fire. ^ Chaucer has *^el 
men,’ i.e. men roughly clad, men of small account (C.T. B 3145) ; 
where borel is from the OF. burel above. Dor. bureau-craey ; see 
Ariatoorooy. 

BURQANET,- BUROONET, a helmet. (K.-Late L.) See 
Shak. Ant. and Cleoj). i. 5. 24. — Y.bourguignotte, ‘ a Burganet, Hufkin, 
or Spanish Murrion ’ [morion, helmet J; Cot. So called because first 
used by the Burgundians. — P*. Bourgogne, Burgundy. — Late L. Bur- 
gundia ; cf. ‘Bourguignon, a Burgonian, one of Burgundy ;’ Cot. 0 . So. 
in Spanish, we have borgoHota, a sort of helmet ; a la BurgoPota, after 
the Burgundy fashion ; Borgoila, Burgundy wine. And, in Italian, 
boreognone, horgognotta, a burganet, helmet. 

BURGEON, a bud; to bud. (K. — Teut.) ME. fcorioiinf (printed 
Itorjoune), a bud ; Arthur and Merlin, ]). 65 (I lalliwell’s Diet.) ; hurion 
(printed burjon). Cursor Mundi, 10735. ‘ Gramino, to horioune (printed 
horionne) or kyrnell;* Prompt. Parv. p. 276, note 3. — P'. bourgeon, 
a young bud; Col. ; OP’, horion’^horjon (Hatzfeld). 0 . Diez cites a 
shorter form in the Languedoc boure, a bud, the eye of a shoot (mod. 
Prov. bourro, houro, a bud) ; and he sa]>poses the word to have been 
formed from the M IIG. buren, OIIG. fmrjan, to raise, push uj). If so. 
we are at once led to MHG. bar, OHG. por, an elevation, whence is 
formed the word in-por, upwards, in common use as (j. empor ; cf. G. 
empurung, an insurrection, i. e. a breaking forth. Allied to Du. beuren, 
to lift up. P'rom Teut. *bur-, weak grade of *beran-, to bear. 
BURGESS, a citizen. (P’. — MHCJ.) ME. hurgeys, Chaucer, Prol. 
369; Havelok, 1328 ; \)\.burgeises, Ancren Riwle, p. 168. — OK.ftwrgm, 
a citizen. — Late L. burgends, adj., belonging to a city. — Late L. burgus, 
a small fort (Vegctius). — MHG. burc, a fort (G. burg) ; cognate with 
£. borough. See Borough. 

BURGHER, a citizen. (Du.) In Gascoigne, P'ruites of Warre, 
st. 14. — Du. burger, a citizen. — Du. burg, a city; cognate with I'l. 
borough. See Borough. 

BURGXiAR. a housebreaker, thief. (AP'.— E.) Dogberry mis- 
uses burglary. Much Ado, iv. 2. 52. Klorio [ed. 1680, not in ed. 1611] 
interprets llal. grancelli by ‘ roguing beggars, bourglairs* Burglar is 
an AP'. law term; sjjelt burgler in P'itzherbcrt’sGraunde Abridgement, 
268 b; hnrglour in a tr. of P'itzherbert’s New Bk. Justyces, 1 25 b. The 
Late L. forms are burgulator, burglator, biirgator, all with the sense of 
house-breaker. All are founded on AS. burh, a borough, whence ME. 
burgk-breche, * breach of a borough.’ See N. E. D. Dor. burglar-y, 
hurglnr-i-ous. 

BURGOMASTER, a chief magistrate of a town. (Du.) In 
i Hen. 1 V, ii. 1. 84. ‘ Euery of the foresayd cities sent one of their 
burgomasters vnto the townc of llage in Holland ;’ Hakluyt, Voyages, 
i. 157.— Du. burgemeester, a burgomaster; whence it has been cor- 
rupted by assimilating burge- to burgo-, for Late L. burgus, a town 
(Latinised form of borough or iurgA), whilst meester is sjielt in the E. 
fashion.- Du. burg, a borough, cognate with PI borough, q.v.; and 
meester, a master (()K. meistre), for which see Maater. 
BURGONET. a helmet ; see Burganet. 

BURIj^. a grave; the act of burying. (IC.) ME. buriel, a grave; 
Trevisa, ii. 27 ; biriel, a tomb. Wycl., Matt, xxvii. 60. But the form is 
comipt ; the older Eng. has buriels, which is a singular, not a plural 
substantive, in spite of its apparent plural form. *Beryeh, sepuicbrum;* 
Wright’s Vocab. i. 17S. ‘An huryeht i.e. a tomb ; Rob. of Glouc., 
p. 204; 1 . 4184. AS. hyrgels, a sepulchre ; Gen. xxiii. 9 ; the com- 
moner form Ixring byrgen, (Jen. xxiii. 3. P'ormed, with snffix -els, from 
AS. hyrg-an, to bnry. See Bury. ^ Other examples of the suffix -els 
or -else occur in AS.; ^.g.feteh, a bag, Josh. ix. 4 ; redelse, a riddle, 
Numb. xii. 8. The suffix -al in E. buri-al is due to association with 
funer-al, dkc. 
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BURCNT, an engraver’s tool. (F.— Ital.— G.) In Bailey, vol. ii. 
(1731). Borrowed from F. burin\ a word borrowed froni Ital. boriuo 
(Brachet). Probably formed from MUG. horen (OlIG. /torJn, G. 
bobren)^to bore ; cognate with E. bore. See Bore (i). 

BUBjCB, to murder by saflbcation, to stifle. (E.) From the name 
of Suritf an Irishman who committed murders by suflbeation ; exe- 
cuted at Edinburgh, Jan. 28, 1829. The name Hurie (L. de JBurgo) 
is due to an AF. pronunciation of AS. buri, a borough. 

BURL, to pick knots and loose threads from cloth ; in cloth-nmking. 
(F. — Late L.) To burl is to pick off burls or knots in cloth, the wo^ 
being properly a sb. Halliwell has : ‘ Burle, a knot, or bump ; see 
Topscll’s Hist. Beasts, p. 350 [S 3 o, ed. 1658]. Also, to take away the 
knots or impure parts firom wool or cloth. Desguamare vestes^to burle 
clothe ; ” Elyot. Cf. Herrick's Works, ii. 15.' ME. burls, a knot in 
cloth ; see Prompt. Parv. p. 56. — OF. bourle, a tuft of wool, dimin. of 
bourre (Godefroy) ; cf. Prov. F. bouril, hourril, a flock or end of thread 
which disfigures cloth, cited by Mr. Wedgwood as a Languedoc word; 
spelt bourri, bourtil in Mistral. — F. bottrre,cxp\. by Cotgrave as ‘flocks, 
or locks of wool, hair, &c. serving to stuff saddles, balls, and such like 
things.’ — Late L. burra, a woollen pad (Ducange) ; cf. L. burra, trifles; 
Late L. rehurrus, rough. 

BURLESQUB, comic, ironical. (F.— Ital.—L.) Dryden 
speaks of ‘the dull burlesque',* Art of Poetry, canto i. 1 . 8j. It is 

S erly an adjective, as in Blount’s Gloss. »F. burlesque, introd. in 
cent, from the Ital. (Brachet). — Ital. burleseo, ludicrous.— Ital. 
burla, a trick, waggery, fun, banter, Diez suggests that burla is a 
dimin. from L. burra, used by Ansonius in the sense of a jest, though 
the proper sense is rough h.iir. This supposition seems to explain 
also the Span, borla, a tassel, tuft, as compared with Span, borra, 
goat's hair. See Burl. 

BURL'ST, large, corjmlent, huge. (E.) ME. burely, Perceval, 269 ; 
borlic, large, ample. Bestiary, 605 ; hurliche, Morte Arthur, ed. Brock, 
586, 2190. 'I'he same as Shetland boorly, stout; Prov. E. bawerly, 
comely, well m.ade, stout. Cf. ‘ great and bowerly images,’ in Udall’s 
tr. of I'Tasmns’ Apophthegmes (1542), p. 184 b. This shows clearly 
that the AS. form must have been *bur-lie, in which the « was 
shortened before rl, as in mod. E. Dunsian, A.S. Dim-stan. 'I'hus the 
orig. sense was ‘suitable for a bower’ or Indy’s chamber; hence 
handsome, goodly, &c. Cf. ME. a ‘ bower-maid.’ (Athe* 

n:eum. Mar. 24, 1894, p. 250; Notes on E. Etym. p. 36.) See 
Bower. 

BURN (i ), to set on fire. (E.) ME. bernen, Ancren Riwle, p. 306 ; I 
allied to hrennen, Chaucer, C. T. 2333 (A 2331). There are two 
types, a. intrans. AS. hyrnau, to burn ; Grein, i. 1 53 ; also beornan, 
]j. 109 ; a strong verb, pt. t. beam, bran, pp, 6or«e«.<4-01cel. brinna; 
Goth, brinnan ; 'feut. type ; cf. AS. bryn-e, flame, p. trans. 

AS. bairnan, weak verb (Grein, i. 77).+Icel. brenna, Dan. hr<enJe, 
Swed. hrautta ; G. brennen ; Tcut. type '*‘6ran/f;aa-, causal of the former. 
BURN (2), a brook. See Bourn (2). 

BURNET, a plant. (F.— OHG.^ A name given chiefly to the 
Poterium Sanguisorba and Sanguisorba officinalis ; see li.D.S. I’lant- 
Names, and Prior. Prior says the name was given to the Poterium 
Ixrcause of its brown (lowers. The flowers of the Sanguisorba are of 
a deep purple-brown colour. The word occurs in MS. Sloane 2457, 
fol. 6 (see Halliwell) as synonymous with pimpernel, hut Mr. Britten 
remarks that the poterium is meant. It also occurs in I.ate L. os 
burneta, Reliq. Antiq. i. 37, so that it is doubtless French. Cf. ME. 
burnet, dark brown ; O. K Horn. ii. 163. Also AF. burnete, burnet 
(Alphita).— OF. brunete, given by Godefroy as the name of a flower, 
now unknown ; but it is clearly our burnet. Also spelt brunette, and 
the same word with OF. brwutte, also burnette, a kind of dark brown 
cloth, also a brunette. See further under Brunette. 

BURNISH, to polish. (F.— OIIG.) Shak. has burnished, 
Merch. Yen. ii. 1. 2; ME. burnist, Gawain and Grene Knight, ed. 
Morris, 212; cf. burned, Chaucer, C. T. 1985 (A 1983).— OF. 
burnir, brunir, to embrown, to poli^; pres. pt. burnis-ant (whence 
the E. suffix -*sA). — OHG. brunen {■<,*brunjan), to embrown, also to 
make bright, to polish. — OIIG. brun, brown; cognate with AS. bran, 
brown. See Brown. Der. burnish-er. 

BURNOUSE, an upper cloak worn by Arabs. (F.— Arab.) In 
G. Eliot, Daniel Dcronda, ch. xi. Dryden describes Almcyda as 
having ‘ her face veiled with a barnus ; ’ Don Sebastian, A. i. — F. 
humous.— Arab, burnus, a kind of high-crowned cap, worn formerly 
in Barbary and Spain ; whence Span, albornoz, a kind of cloak with 
a hood ; Rich. Diet. p. 265 ; Devic. 

BURiEl, BUR, a rough envelope of the seeds of plants, ns in the 
burdock. (E.) ME. burre, tr. by ‘ lappa, glis ; ’ I’rompt. I’arv. p. 56 ; 
cf. horre, a hoarseness or roughness in the throat, P. Plowman, C. xx. 
306. In Cockayne's A. S. Leechdoms, iiu 316, we find : ‘ Burr, pi. 
bums, burr, burrs, Arctium lappa; GI. Rawlinson, c. 607; Gl. 
Sloane, 5.’ NFriesic burre, bom, a burr. 4* Swed. bom, a sea- 


hedgehog, sea-urchin ; kardltom, a burdock ; Dan, bom, burdock. 
From Tcut. base *burz~, for *burs-, weak grade of 'Teut. root *bers~, 
to bristle. Sec Bristle. Dor. burr (or perhaps of imitative origin), 
a roughness in the throat, hoarseness ; bur-dock, 

BURROW, a shelter for rabbits. (Is.) ME. borwffis, a den, cave, 
lurking-place ; * Fast byside the Imrwgh there the bam was inne’— 
close beside the burrow where the child was ; William of Palerne, 
1 . 9. In the Prompt. Parv. p. 56, we find : *Burwhe, burwth \burvfch ?] 
bunve, burrowe, town ; burgus.' Thus burrow is a mere variation of 
borough, p. The provincial Eng, burrow, a shelter, is the same word; 
from burg., weak grade of AS. bcorgan, to jwotect. See BoroUBl^* 
Der. burrow, verb. 

BURSAR, a pursc-kceiieT, treasurer. (Late L.~Gk.) Wood, in 
his Athena Oxonienscs, says that Hales was ‘bursar of his college' 
(R.). The pi. bursers is in Harrison, Descr. of England, b. ii, ch. 3 ; 
ed. Furnivall, p. 82. — 1 Ate L. bursarius, a treasurer. -i Late I« bursa, 
a purse, with suffix -drius, denoting the agent. -Cik. fivpoa, a hide, 
skin ; of which purses were made. See Purse. Dor. bursar-ship. 

BURST, to break asunder, break forth. (E.) ME. bersten, bresten, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1982 (A 1980) ; P. Plownum, A. vii. 1 65. AS. berstan, 
pt. t. barst, pp. borsten ; Grein, i. 92.+DU. bersten, to burst asunder; 
Icel. bresfa ; Swed. brista ; Dan. briste ; t)IIG, prestan, MHG. bresten 
(G. fter.s/ff«).+Gacl. bris, to break; Irish brisaim, Olrish brhs-im, 

I break. Teut. tyjie *brest-an-, pt. t. *brast. 

BURTHEN ; see Burden (i ). 

BURT (i), to hide in the ground, to inter. (E.) ME. buryen, 
P. Plowman, B. xi. 66. AS. byrgan, byrigan, Grein, i. 1 52 ; from 
*burg-, weak grade of AS. beorgan, to protect, to hide ; lor which 
see Borough. Der. buri-al, q. v. 

BURT (2), a town; as in Canterbury. (E.) A variant of borough, 
due to the peculiar declension of AS. burk, which changes to the form 
byrig in the dat. sing., after the pre]). tel, at. See Borough. 

BUS, a shortened form of omnibus (ab. 1832). (L.) The pi. 
omnibusses, with the third syllable more stressed than at present, was 
shortened to *bu\ses ; whence the sing, buss or bus. See Omnibus. 

I BUSH (t), a thicket. (Late L.) a Bush answers to an AS. 
*bysc, whence Warde-buse, wi8i-busee, Birch, Cart. Sax. iii. 638, i. 35; 
cf. Bissey, Bussey, old forms of Bnshey, Herts. MIC. bush, Chaucer, 
C. T. j 519 (A 1517); buseh. busk, P. Plowman, B. xi. 336; busk. Will, 
of Palerne, 3069: Gen. and Exodus, 2779. p. The form busk is of 
Scand. origin ; cf. Dan. busk, a I)usli, shrub ; Swed. buske, a bush. 
Cf. also Du. bosch, a wood, forest ; OIIG. busc (G. busch). All from 
Late L./>o.scw.s, a bush; a word of unknown origin ; whence also Ital. 
basco, F. bois. Boscus occurs in the Laws of Cnut, De Foresta, § 28. 
Der. bush-y, bush~i-ness. 

BUSH (2), the metal box in which an axle of a machine works. 
(Dutch— ll — Gk.) Technical. Miss Jackson (Shropsh. Word-book) 
quotes ‘one paire of bushes' from an inventory of 1G25, — MDn. 
busse ; Du. bus, a box ; here the equivalent of the £. box, which is 
similarly used.— Late L. buxis, a box. — Gk. irwfts, a box. — Gk. irvfus, 
box- wood, box- tree. See Box (i). Doublet, pyx. 

BUSHEL, a meaifure. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. 6»sAcr/, Chaucer, 
C. T, 4091 (A 4093) ; Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 331, 1 . 165, p. 

393 133o)>~AF. bussel; Britton, i. 189; OF. boissel; 

Burguy, s. y,boiste; Godefroy, Supp. — Late L. boissellus, buscellus, a 
bushel ; also S})elt hustellus.^\.o\o 1 .. buxida (>OF'. boiste, F. boite)^ 
the acc. case of buxis, a box. — Gk. irvfi's, a box. See above. 

BUSK (T), to get oneself ready. (Scand.) Mlu buske, husken, 
P. Plowman, B. ix. 133 ; Cursor Mundi, 1 1385. — Icel. biiask, to get 
oneself ready ; sccClcasby and Vigfusson's Icel. Diet. pp. S7, col. i, 
and 88, col. i ; Dasent, Burnt Njal, pref. xvi, note. It stands for 
hua-sk, where bua is to prepare, and -sk is for sik (cf. G. sich), oneself. 
The nent. sense of biia is to live, dwell ; from ^BHEU, to be. Sec 
Boor, and cf. Bask. 

BUSK (2), a support for a woman's slays. (F.) Busk now means 
a piece of whalebone or stiffening for the front of a ]>air of stays ; 
but was originally applied to the whole of the stays. — MF. busque ; 
Cotgrave has : ‘ Busque, ... a buske, or buslc ; ’ mod. F. husc. Of 
uncertain origin ; cf. also MF. buc, ‘ a buske, plated body, or other 
quilted thing, worn to make, or keep, the body straight ;’ Cot. Cf. 
¥.huse in Supp. to Godefroy. 

BUSKIN, a kind of legging. (F.^Ital.— L. — Gk.) Shak. has 
buskin*d, Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1. 71. Cotgrave has : ‘ Brodequin, a buskin.’ 
Palsgrave has : ‘ Buskyng, brodequin ; * and ^at p. 907, col. 3), we 
And : * The buskyns, Its brousequins ; ’ among the articles of women’s 
attire.— OF. housequin, occurring in 1483 (Godefrw, Supp., s. v. 
brodequin), also brousequin, brosequin,brosquin (id.). [The form brode- 
quin, may have arisen from confusion with F. broder, OF. brosder 
(Hatzfeld).] Origin disputed; but not from Dutch, the MDu. hrose- 
ken (Sewcl) having l)een borrowed from F. (Franck). Perhaps from 
Mltal. borzaehino, pi. borzackini, ‘buskins, fine bootes,’ Florio; who 
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also gives horzachtneiti, 'little bnskins, little chcuercll (i.e. kid] 
purses.* The last sense suggests a possible derivation from MItal. 
borza, variant of horsa, a purse, a bag (K. bourst) ; see Purae. Hen^ 
we might also derive Span, boretguit a buskin, the » reappearing in 
borceguin-ero, a buskin-maker. ^ The Ital. bona (like MF. bourse) 
may have bad the sense of leather case ; cf. Gk. fivptra, a hide. Cf. 
' i. tunicam dc buikyns, et i. togam viridem ; ’ York Wills (1471) ; 
iii. 188. 

BUSS (0, a kiss; to kiss. (E.) Used by Shak. K. John, iii. 4. 
35. 'i'hc sb. busse is in Spenser, F. Q. iii. 1 o. 46. Jiuss is of imitative 
origin; cf. hith. buez-oti, to kiss; Ilavarian Atissen, to kiss; Schmcller. 
Webster refers to Luther as an authority for bus in the .sense of a kiss; 
cf .Swed. dial. p»ssa, to kiss; puss, a kiss (Kietz). Also Span, buz, 
a kiss ; Gael, bus, W. bus, mouth, lip, snout. ^ In MIC., the form 
is bass. Cf. ‘ Thus they kiss and bass ; ' Calisto and Melibcea, in Old 
Plays, ed. Hazlitt, i. 74 ; basse, a kiss, Court of I.ove, 1 . 797 ; ‘1 basse 
or kysse a person;’ Palsgrave. This is from !•'. baher, to kiss; or 
from L. basiure, to kiss, basiuni, a kiss. 

BUSS (a), a herring-boat. (F.) In Rob. of Rrunne, tr. of Lang- 
toft, pp. 149, 153, 15S, 169. — OF. busse, btise, buce, a sort of barge; 
cf. also Du. buis, a herring-boat ; I.ate L. bussa, a kind of a larger 
boat. In the A. S. Chron. an. 1066, we find butse-carlas, barge-men. 
The origin of the word is unknown. 

BUST, the u])pcr part of the human figure. (F.— Ital.) Used by 
Cotgrave ; who explains huste by *■ a bust, the . . . quilted body of 
a doublet ; also, the whole bulk or body of a in.an irom his face to 
his middle.* — F. huste, introduced in ifith century irom Ital. (Brachet). 
— Ital. 6 ms/o, bust, human body, stays; cf. busUno, bodice, corset, 
slight stays. — Laic L. bustum, the trunk of the body, the body with- 
out the head. fi. ICtym. uncertnin. Dicz connects it with ].ateL. 
busta,a small box, from L. acc. buxida; see Box (2). Compare the 
1 C. names chest and trunk. Others connect it with L.ate L. busla, or 
husca, a log of wood. Oh', butche, F'. biiche, allied to Late L. boseus; 
for which see Biuli (1). .See Koning, §§ 1602, 1666. 

BUSTARD, a kind of bird. (F. — L.) ' A bustard, buteo, picus;* 
Levins, 30. 1 2. Used by Cotgrave, who has : * BLtarde, a bustard.* 
Spelt bustarde. Book of St. Alban’s, fol. d 3, back. ( Sherwood's 
ling, and Fr. Dictionary, njipcnded to Cotgrave, has : ' A bustard, or 
bistard, bistard, outarde, houtarde, omtarde, haustarde, hostarde ; * 
whence housiarde has been copied into Todd’s Johnson as boustarde\] 
We thus see that it is a corruption of OF. bistarde, possibly due to 
confusion with the OF. variant oustarde.^L. auis tarda, a slow bird. 
Pliny has : * proximx iis sunt, quas llispania aues tardas appellat, 
Grx'cia wribas ; * Nat. Hist. x. 22. p. Thus bistarde is for avis-tarde 
with the a dropped ; so in I’urtuguese the bird is called both abetarda 
and beiarda. The mod. F. has m.ade avis tarda into outarde ; cf. the 
form oustarde quoted above ; also Pi ov. austarda. Span, avutarda, 
Jtal. ottarda. ^ Thus Dicz, who is clearly right. At the same time, 
the L. avis tarda is an absurd name, as the bird is very swift. It 
looks like a popular ficrvcibion of Gk. uriS-, stem of iirU (above), 
which is a true Gk. word, 

BUSTliE (I), to stir about quickly, to scarry. (Sc.*ind.) Shak. 
has hustle, Xo be active, Rich. Ill, i. i. 15a. * Bustelyng forth as 

Ijestes,’ wandering blindly like beasts; J^iers Plowman, A. vi. 4. A 
frequentative ; cf. Icel. bustla, to sjilash about as a fish.— Norw. busta, 
to be violent ; busa, to rush forward headlong (Ross). Cf. EFries. 
husen, to be noisy or violent ; Swed. busa pd en, to rush upon one. 
Also Low G. buus, bounce ! bustern, to wander aliout ; er bustert wat 
herum, he bustles about (Bremen) ; Swed. bosta, to bustle, work 
(Hjorkman); Low G. (Kurhessen) bosseln, busseln, to bustle about 
(Vilmar). 

BUSTLE (2), a pad beneath a woman’s skirt. (Scand.) Probably 
from l^skle, vb., in its earliest sense ‘ to prepare, equip ; ’ so that the 
sense is ‘ equipment.’ Cf. busk, to attire, accoutre, dress, of which it is 
the frequentative. The N.Ii.D. quotes—* Buskel thyself [prepare 
thyself] and make thee bowne* [ready]; Bradford, Wks., p. 445. 
BUSY, active. (E.) ME. friiy, Chaucer, Prol. 321. As. bisig, 
busy, Grcin, i. 1 53 ; cf. bisgu, bysgu, labour, bisgian, to employ, 
fatigue.^-Du. bezig, busy, active; bezigheid, business, occupation; 
bezigen, to use, employ ; Low G. besich (Liihben) ; EFries. basig, 
busy. Cf. Norw. base, to toil (I^arsen). Der. busi-ness, busy-body. 
^ We find ONorthumb. bisignesse, solicitude, anxiety, in the Lindi.s- 
farne MS. ; Table of Contents of St. Matthew, no. xx ; cd. Skeat, 
p. 17, 1 . 10. The AS. form is bisig rather than bysig. 

BUT (1), adv., prep, andconj., except. (E.) ME. bute, Ilavelok, 
85 ; buten, Layamon, 1 . 23. AS. butnn, conj. excc])t ; prep, besides, 
without; contr. from be-utan, Grcin, i. 150. The full form biuian is 
frequently found in the Ucliand, e.g. in 1. 2188; and even biatan 
that, unless, 1 . 2775. p. Be -by; fi/nn = outward, outside; butane 
*by the outside,^ and so ‘ beyond,’ * except.’ The form utan is ad- 
verbial ; from ut, out. •f Du. bui/en, except. ^ All the uses of but 


are from the same source ; the distinction attempted by Horne 
Tooke is unfounded. The form be for by is also seen in the word 
be-yond, a word of similar formation. See further under Out. 
BUT ( a), to strike; a but-end ; a cask. Sec Butt (z) and Butt fa). 
BUTCHER, a slaughterer of animals. (F. — UllG.) M E. bocher. 
Plowman, B. prol. 218 ; King Alisaunder, ed. Wel>cr, 1 . 2832.— 
OF. bocher, originally one who kills he-goats. — OF. boe (F. bouc), a 
he-goat.— OHG. bok (G. bock), a hc-goat; allied to E. buck. See 
Buck. Der. butcher, verb ; buteher-y. 

BUTIiER, one who attends to bottles. (F. — Late L.) ME. 
boteler, hotter, Wyclif, Gen. xl. i, 2 ; boteler (3 syll.), Chaucer, C. T. 
15140 (B 4324). — AF. butuiller, a butler, Vie de St. Auban, ed. 
Atkinson, 1 . 677 ; and see note. — AF. butuiUe, a bottle ; OF. boteille. 
Sec Bottle. Der. buttery, a corrupted word ; q. v. 

BUTT (i), a push, a thrust; to thrust. (F.— O. Low G.) [The 
senses of the sb. may be referred back to the verb, just as the F. bout 
depends on bnuter (Brachet).] ME. butten, to push, strike, Ormnlum, 
I. 2810; Ilavelok, 1916, 232a. — OF. boter, to push, butt, thrust, 
strike ; of which the AF. form was buter, Vie de Saint Auban, 534. 
— OFrankish *botan, corresponding to MDu. booten, to beat, 
MMG. bozen, to strike, beat; cognate with AS. beatan. See Beat. 
Der. In the sense of * a butt to shoot at,’ or *a rising ground, a knoll,* 
we have borrowed the F. butte, which see in Cotgrave and Ilatzfeld. 
Cf. F. but, a mark ; buter, to strike ; from the same root as before. 
BUTT (2), a large barrel. (F.-Late L.) In Levins, 195. 13. *A 
Butte of Malmesey ; ’ Sir T. More, Hist. Rich. 111 . $ 4. Not £. [The 
AS. byt (Woe. 123. 29), occurring in the pi. bytta in Malt. ix. 17, and 
the dat. sing, bytte. Psalm xxxii. 7, produced an ME. bitte, for which 
see bit (3), sb., in N.E.D. ; cf. Jccl. bytta, a pail, a small tub.] Our 
modern word is really French. — OF. boute ; F. butte, which Cotgrave 
explains as * the vessel which we call a butt.' Cf. also OF. bote, in the 
Su pp. t o Godefroy. — I .ate L. butis, buttis, a cask. See Bottle. 
BUTT (3), a thick end. as of a gun. (E.) Prob. an E. word, though 
not found early ; see Buttock. ME. hut ; * the but of his s]K‘re ;’ 
Malory, Morte Arthur, bk. x. ch. 2 ; leaf 20S, 1 . 25. Cf. EJ''ries. but, 
N Fries, butt, thick, stumpy. Also Icel. but/r, short, bu/r, a log; 
Dan. but, Swed. butt, stumpy, surly ; Low G. butt, stump, butt, a thick 
end ; Du. bot, blunt, dull ; prov. G. butzig, stumpy ; Swed. but, 
MHG. butze, a lump, clod. 

BUTT (4), a kind of flat fish. (E.) ME. butte, Ilavelok, 759. 
EFries. but. Allied to Swed. butta, a turbot ; M 1 )an. butte. Low G. 
butt, Du. bot, a butt, flounder. Prob. allied to Butt (3). 
BUTTER, a substance obtained from milk by churning. (L. - 
Gk.) ME. botere, Wyclif, Gen. xviii. 8 ; buiere, ILivclok, 643. AS. 
butere (Bosworth) ; a borrfiwed word. — L. &u/>ru;». — Gk. fiuvrvpov ; 
as if from fiov-, for Bovs, an ox, and rvpbs, cheese ; but it is iierhaps of 
.Scythian origin ; cf. Herodotus, iv. 2, ^ 'J'he similarity of F.. butter 
to G. butter is simply due to the word being borrowed, not native. 
Der. butte r-eup ; also butter-fly, q. v. 

BUTTERFLY, an insect. (Hybrid ; Gk. and K) AS. buttor- 
flroge, in iElfric’s Glossary, ed. Somner, Nomina Inscctorum. — A.S. 
buter-, butter; and fleoge, a fly. + Du. botervheg; G. butterfliege, 
a butterfly; cf. butter-vogel (butter-fowl, i.e. butter -bird), a large 
white moth. p. It has amused many to devise guesses to explain the 
name. Kilian gives a M. Du. name of the insect as bcter-sehijte, 
showing that its excrement was regarded as resembling butter ; and 
this guess is better than others in so far as it rests on some evidence. 
It was also a popular belief that butterflies stole milk and cream ; cf. 
G. molken-flieb, milk-thief, butterfly, and see SehmetterliM in Kluge. 
BUTTERY, a place for provisions, esp. liquors. (K— Late L.) 
Shak. has buttery, I'am. Shrew. Ind. i. loa; * bring your hand to the 
buttery-bar, and let it drink ;’ Tw. Night, i. 3. 74. [The principal 
thing given out at the buttery-bar was (and is) beer ; the buttery-bar is 
a small ledge on the top of the half-door (or buttery-hatch) on which 
to rest tankards. But as butter was (and is) also kept in butteries, the 
word was easily corrupted into its present form.] p. It is, however, 
from ME. boterye (Prompt. Parv.), shortened from ME. botelerie, i.e. 
a butlery, or place for bottles. In Rob. of Glouc. p. 1 91, we read that 
* Bedwer the boteler ’ (i. e. Bedivere the butler) took some men to 
serve in ‘the botelery.’ So, too, vc find : * Hec botelaria, botelary;* 
Voc. 670. 16. ^ OF. boteillerie (Supp. to Godefroy) ; F. bouteillerie, 
‘a cupboord, or table to set bottles on ; also, a cupboord or house to 
keep bottles in ; * Cotgrave. — OF', boteille, a bottle. See Bottle. 
BUTTOCK, the rump. (E.) Chaucer has buttok, C. T. 3801 (A 
3803). It is also spelt botloke, and Itotok; Voc. 677. 17; 750. 7. It is 
a dimin. of butt, an end ; with the E. suffix -ock, properly expressing 
diminution, as in hull-ock. See Butt (3). 

BUTTON, a small round knob. (F.— O. Low G. 1) ME. baton, 
P. Plowman, B. XV. 121; hotoun, Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 239 
'ab. 1325); corrupted to bothum, a bud, Romaunt of the Rose, 

1 . 1721.— OF. botoH, a bud, a button; F'. iow/on, * a button, a bud;* 
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Cot. -OF. Ao/«r, F. houter^ * to thrust, push forward ; also, to bud ; ’ 
Cot. See Butt (i). ^ But I suspect that OF. frou/er, to bud, may 
have been different in origin from OF. &o/«r, hou/er, to thrust ; and 
may have been suggested by MHG. butit\ for which sec Bud. 
Buttress, a support ; in architecture. (F.— LowG.) Bale uses 
buirasse to mean a support; Apology, p. 155. MK. boteras, Prompt. 
Parv. ; whence boierasedt buttressed, P. Plowman, B. v. 598. Orig. 
a pi. form, as if for *bottreis. — OF. bouterez (with 2 ™ is), pi. of bouiertt, 
a prop, support (Godefroy). — OF. bouter, to thrust, push; see Butt 
( I ). Cotgrave also has : * Boutant, m. a buttress, or shorepost,' from 
the same verb. Der. buttress, vb. 

BUTTY*, a companion or partner in any work. (F. — Low G.) 
This is a prov. E. word, used in several dialects (iialliwcll). A butty 
gang is ‘ a gang of men to whom a portion of the work in the con- 
struction of railways, &c., is let, the proceeds of the work being 
trolly divided amongst them^ something extra being allowed to the 
head man ; ’ Ogilvie's Diet. I make a note here that the etymology 
is clearly pointed out in Palsgrave, who gives : ‘ Boty-felowe, parsom- 
ner* for which read parsonnier, i. e. partner. Just below he has : 
• Boty, that man [read men] of warre take, butin* Hence botyfelawe 
is bootyfellow, a partner or sharer in booty taken, and butty-gang is a 
gang of men who share equally. The shortening of the vowel 00 to 
u is familiar to us in the words blood, flood\ the use of hstity for 
butty-fellow easily followed, when the etymology was lost sight of. 
.See Booty. 

BUXOM, healthy; formerly, good-humoured, gracious; orig. 
obedient. (E.) Shak. has buxom, lively, brisk. Hen. V, iii. 6. 27. 
Gower has bosmm, buxom, obedient, C. A. ii. 221 (bk. v. 1 . 2807). lii 
the Ancren Riwle, p. 356, it is si)elt buhsum.—AH. bUgon, to bow, 
l)cnd, whence a stem buh- (for bug-); with the suffix -s</m,like, as in 
E. win-some, i.e. joy-like, joyous ; see March's A. S. Grammar, sect. 
229. The actual word buhsum does not appear in A..S. (as far as we 
know), but is common in Early English, occurring in O.K. Homilies, 
i. 57 (ab. 1175) • there is no doubt about the etymology. Hence 
the original sense is ‘pliable, obedient'+Uu. buigzaam, flexible, 
tractable, submissive; similarly fortned from buigea, to bow, bend; 
G. hiegsam, flexible ; from hiegen, to bond. Sec Bow (1). 

BUY, to purchase. (E.) MYL, buggen, biggen,beyen, hyen; also 
(S. Western) huyen, E. Eng. Poems, ed. Fuinivall, p. lao, 1 . 6; 
whence the mod. E. spelling. The stem buy- is from byg-, a stem 
occurring in the 3 p.s. present and in the imper. sing, of the A.S. 
verb. See Sweet, N. E. (Jr. $ 1*93. The ME. infin. is commonly 
buggen, as in the Ancren Riwle, p. 362. AS. byegan, to buy, Grein, i. 
*5*.+Goth. to buy; OHox. huggean. Root unknown. Der. 

ME. abyen, whence abide (^i). Der. buy-er. 

BUZZ, to hum. (E.) .Shak. has buzz, to hum, Merch. Vcn. iii. 2. 
182 ; also buzz, a whisper, K. I .ear, i. 4* 34S. Sir T. More speaks of 
the buzzyng of bees ; Works, p. 208 g. Tt is a directly imitative wonl; 
and much the same as the Lowland .Sc. birr, to make a whirring noise, 
used by Douglas, and occurring in Burns, Tam .Samson’s Elegy, 
St. 7. Cf. also Sc. bysse, to hiss like hot iron in water (Douglas’s 
Virgil), and hizz,lo hiss, Ferguson’s Poems, ii. 16. So also Ital. 
buzzicare, to whisjier, buzz, hum. 

BUZZARD, an inferior kind of falcon. (F. — L.) .Spelt bosarde in 
the Romaunt of the Rose, 1 . 4033 ; also busard, K. Alisaundcr, 
1 . 3049. -■OF. busard, * a buzzard ; ' Cotgrave. — OK. bus*, a buzzard, 
with suffix -ard ; on which see N.E.D. p. The OK.6u.se (.Supp. to 
Godefroy) represents a Low L. tyjie *hutia, representing L. buteo, used 
by Pliny for a sparrow-hawk. Cf. Gascon busoe, a buzzard (Mon- 
caut) ; mod. Prov. huso, busae, Limousin busard (Mistral). ^ The 
buzzard still retains its old Latin name; the common buzzard is 
Buteo vulgaris. 

BY, beside, near; by means of, &c. (E.) ME, hi, AS. hi, big; 
(Jrein, i. lai, 122. [The form big even appears in composition, as 
in big-leo/a, sustenance, something to live tiy ; but the usual form in 
composition is he, as in 6«s-(f/.] + OFries. and OSax. bi ; Du. bij; 
OHG. 6i, ^i; MHG.6i; G. bei; Goth. bi. R dated to L. am-6i.. 
Gk. Skt. a-bki, Der. byname, by-ward, by-way, (But not 

bylaw, q. v.) From by, prep, (as in by twos) came the phr. by and by, 
in OTcler, hence, directly, soon, in due course ; als-i bye, as in cricket. 
BY-IiAW, a law affecting a township. (Scand.) ()ftcn explained 
as being derived from the prep, by, as if the law were ‘ a subordinate 
law;’ a definition which suits late usages of the word, and probably 
expresses a common mistake. Bacon has : * bylaws^ or ordinances of 
corporations;’ Hen. VII, p. 215 (R.), or ed. Lumby, p. 196, 1 . to. 
p. Blount, in his Law Diet., shows that the word was formerly 
written birlaw or burlaw ; and Jamieson, a. v. burlaw, shows that a 
birlaw-eourt was one in which every proprietor of a freedom had 
a vote, and was got up amongst neighbours. ’ Laws of burlaw ar 
maid and determined be consent of neichtbors ; ’ Skene (in Jamieson). 
There were also burlaw-men, whose name was corrupted into barley- 


meu. — Iccl. ba-r, bji r, a village (gen. bajar, hyjar, whence 6i>-); cf. 
bajar-lbg, a town- law (Icel. Diet. s.v. bar); MSwed. bylag; from 
by, a village, and lag, law ; Dan. bylov, municipal law ; from Isy, a 
town, and lov, law. y. The Icel. bar or byr, a town, village, is allied 
to bua, to dwell, co-radicatc with AS. biiau, to till, cultivate, whence 
E. bower. See Bower. ^ The prefix by- in this word is identical 
with the suffix -6y so common in Eng. idace-names, esp. in Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire, such as Whitby, Grimsby, Scrooby, Derby. The 
M E. 6/, a town, occurs in the Cursor Mundi, ed. Morris, pp. i aio, I ai6. 

BYRE, a cow-house. (E.) It is Lowland Scotch and North. E. 
Jamieson quotes ‘of bem [barn] or of byre,' from (Jawain and Gola- 
gros, i. 3. The word Ls explained by AS. byre, a hut; Voc. 3a. 11 ; 
185. 15. This is a derivative (with mutation of u toy) from AS. bOr, 
a bower. The allied E. bower came to be restricted to the sense of a 
‘ lady’s chamber ’ in most ME. writers. See Bower. 
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CAB (i), an abbreviation of cabriolet, q. v. (K. - Ital. — L.) 

CAB ( 2), a Hebrew measure ; a Kings, vi. 23. (Heb. > Krom lUb. 
qab, the 1 8lh part oi an ephak. The lit. sense is ‘ hollow ’ or ‘ concave ; ’ 
Concise Diet, of the Bible ; s. v. Weights. Cf. Heb. qahah, to form 
in the sh^e of a vault. See Aloove. 

CAlBAXj, a parly of conspirators; also, a plot. (F. — Late L. ~ 
Heb.) Ben Jonson uses it to mean ‘ a secret : ’ ‘ The measuring oi the 
temple; a cabal Found out but lately;* Staple of News, iii. 1. Bp. 
Bull, vol. i. sor. 3, speaks of the ‘ ancient cabala or tradition ; ’ here he 
uses the Hebrew form. 1 )rydcn has : * W’hcn each, by curs'd cabals of 
women, strove To draw th’ indulgent king to partial love; ’ Anreng- 
zebe, i. 1. 19. He also uses caballing, i.e. conspiring, as a present 
participle; Art of Poetry, canto iv. 1 . 972. — F. eahale, ‘the Jewes 
Cabal], or a hidden science of divine mysteries which, the Rabbics 
affirinc, was revealed and delivered togetlier with the [divine] law ; ’ 
Cotgrave.- Late L. ca66a/a.— Heb. qabbfilak, reception, mysterious 
doctrine received ; from the verb qiibal, to take or receive ; (in Kiel) 
qihhel, to adopt a doctrine. ^ The cabinet of 1671 was called the 
calml, liccause the initial letters of the names of its members formed 
the word, viz. Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, Lauderdale ; 
but the word was in use earlier, and this w.as a mere coincidence. 
Der. cabal, verb ; cabal-ist, a mystic, cabal-tst-ie. 

CABBAGE (i), a vegetable with a large head. (F. •>!..) In 
Shak. Merry Waives, i. 1. 124. Spelt cubages in Ben Jonson, The 
Fox, ii. I ; cabbages in Holland's Pliny, bk. xix. c. 4. ME. caboge, 
eahoche; 'Two Cookery-Books, ed. Austin, pp. 6, 69.1- F. (Kicard) 
cabocke, lit. ' great head ; ’ cf. Picard eahus, F. * choux cahus, a cabbidge ; ’ 
Cot. He also gives ‘Ca6i<s«fr, to cabbidge; to grow to a head.’ Formed, 
with an augmentative suffix, from L. eap-ut, a head ; cf. Ital. eapocchia, 
head of a nail, capoeeia, a large head ; also capuceio, a little head. 
See Capital ( 1). 

CABBAGE (2) , to steal. (F. — Prov. — Late L. — L.) In Johnson’s 
Diet.— F.ea6a&.srr, to put into a basket; see Cot. — F. cabas, a basket. 
So also Norman F. cahasser, to steal, from cabas, deceit ; and see Supp. 
to Godefroy. — Prov. rnhas.^Late L. cabdtium, a basket (Dncangc; 
an. 1243). — L. type *capdceum, for L. capucem, containing; see 
CapaolouB. So Hatzfeld. 

CABER, a pole, spar. (C. — L.) ‘A cabyr or a spar ; * Douglas, 
tr. of Virgil (cf. iEn. xii. 203). — Gael. ca6ar. — L. lyiie *caprio, a 
rafter; Late L. capro; see Chevron. (Macbain.) 

CABIM, a little room, a hut. (F. — Prov. — Late L.) ME. eaban, 
cahaue. * Caban, lytylle bowse ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 57. ‘ Creptest into 
a eaban;* P. Plowman, A. iii. 184. -> 1 ". cahane. — Vtov. cabana.^ 
Late I« eapanna, a hut (Isidore). ^ The W. caban is from ME. 
eabane. Der. eabin-et, from the French. 

CABIiE, a strong rope. (F. — L.) In early use. ME. ca6/e, ca6e/, 
hihel; pi, kablen, Layamon, i. 57; where the later text has cables, m. 
OF. cable (F. cable), given in (Cotgrave ; but it must have been in 
early use, having found its way into Swedish, Danish, &c. — Late L. 
caplum, a cable, in Isidore of Seville ; also siielt eaptdum. Lit. a strong 
(holding) rope ; a halter (for cattle). — L. capere, to take hold of ; cb 
L. capulus, a handle, haft, hilt of a sword. See Capable. 

CABOOSE, the cook’s cabin on board ship. (Dutch.) First given 
by Falconer, in 1769. Sometimes spelt eamboose, which is from the 
F. form cambuse. Like many sea-terins, it is Dutch. — MDu. hahuys, 
‘the cooking, or kilchin-roome in a ship;’ Hexham (1658); Du. 
kombuis, a cook's room, caboose ; or ‘ the chimney in a ship,’ Sewel. 
Hence also Dan. kabys, Swed. kahysa, a caboose. Of unknown origin ; 
perhaps short for *kaban-htiys, ‘ cabin-house from MDu. kaban, a 
cabin, and buys, a bouse. This would also give cambuse. 

a H 
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CABRIOLET, a one-horse carriage, Ixittcr known by the abbre- 
viation ca6. (K.-L.) Mere French. »F. ca6n'o/et, a cab; dimin. of 
cabriole, a caper, a leap of a goat ; named from the snpi)Osed lightness 
of the carriage, 'flu* older spelling of cabriole is capriole, used by 
Montaigne (Itrachct). — Ilal. eapriola, a caix:r, the leap of a kid.» 
Ital. caprio, the wild-goat. —L. capnitn, aec. of caper, a goat; cf. 
L. caprea, a kind of wild she-gnat. See Capor. ^ ‘ Cahriolete were, 
in honour of his Majesty’s birthday, introduced to the public [of 
London] this morning;^ (JenL Maga. 1823, April 23; p. 463. 
George IV (b. Aug. 12) kept his birthday on St. George’s day. 
CACAO, the name of a tree. (Span. — Mexican. j In Blount’s 
(iloss,, ed. 1674, find: * Chocolate, a kind of compound drink, 
whieli we have from the Indians; the principal ingreilient is a fruit 
called cacao, which is about the bigness of a great black fig. See .a 
'IVeatisc of it, urinted by Jo. Okes, 1 640.* ‘ [They] lade backe againe 
the cacao ;* Hakluyt, Voy. iil. 457 (at bottom). — Span, cneao. — Mexieait 
eacauatl, the name of the tree whence chocolate is made. Sec Notes on 
K. Etym., p. 331. ^ The cacao-tree, Theoltroma cacao, is a totally 

different tree from the cocoa-nut tree, tliough the accidental similarity 
of the names has caused great coiifiision. See Coooa. 
CACHALOT, a genus of whales, having teeth in the lower jaw. 
(F.) Spelt caehelot in 1747. — F. cachalot (the same). .Sui>posed to 
be connected with Gascon cachaou, a large tooth (Moncaut). Mistral 
compares the ending -alot with mod. I‘rov. a/ot, a kind of tunny. 
% Korting, § 2022, gives a diffcreiil etymology, ultimately from L. 
catulus, a whelp. 

CACHIHNATION, loud laughter. (L.) In Bishop Gauden’s 
Anti-lkaal-Berith, ifi6i, ji. 6S ('I’odd’s Johnson). And in Cockeram 
(1623). Borrowed from Latin, with the F. suflix -now. — I., cachittnii- 
iionem, ace. of cachinnatio, loud laughter. — L. cachinnare, to laugh 
aloud; an imitative word, 'rhe Gk. form is Koxa^tiv. See Cackle. 

CACHnCHA, a lively .Sjianish dance. (Span.) .Span, cachucha; 
whence F. cachucha in Hatzfeld. 

CACIQUE. CAZIQUE, a W. Indian prince or chief. (Span. 
— W. Indian.) A name given to a chief of some W. Indian tribe.s. 
In Minsheu, cd. 1627. First in K. lulen, Books on America, ed. 
Arlier, p. 223 (1535). — Span, cacique, ‘an Indian jnince;’ Minsheu, 
Span. 1 >ict. (1623). From the old language of ILayli ; see Notes on 
E. Etym., p. 34O. 

CACK, to go to stool. (L.) ME. eahken. ‘ C'akken, or fyystyn, 
caco',' I'roinjit. I’arv. p. 58. Found also in Dutch and Danish, but 
all are borrowed from the Latin. — 1 .. encore. •^Gk. wokm^v; which 
is from the sb. kokkij, dung. Cf. W. rack, Olrish cner, Skt. fakam, dung. 
CACKLE, to make a noise like a goose. (E.) In early use. ‘The 
hen ... lie con buten kakelen,’ the hen can only cackle; Ancren Riwle, 
p. 66. A frequentative of a primitive eahken; ‘the goose may cakke* 
(pr. cn/ie); I’oUt. Poems, etl.Furnivall, p. 16. See Notes on E. Etym. 
^Du. kakelcn, to chatter, gablde; Swed. hachla, to cackle, gaggle; 
Dan. hagle ; G. gacheln, gakeln, gackern, to cackle, gaggle, chatter. 
P. The termination -le has a frequentative force. Tlie stem cach- 
(i. e. hah) is imitative, like quack; cf. gag- in iirov. FI. gaggle, to 
cackle, and go/>- or gab- in gobble, to make a noise like a turkey, and 
gabble, Cf. AS. ceahhetan, to laugh loudly, Beda, v. 12 ; G. hichern, 
to giggle. F’roni the Teutonic base KAK, to laugh, cackle; F'ick, 

iii. 3c>. ^ Observe the three varieties of this imitative root, viz. 

(i) KAK, as in cackle; (2) KIK, as in the nasali.sed chink in chin- 
cough, i.e. Irin/l-cough or cAiM^-eough; and (3) KUK, as in cough 
and ihuckle. All refer to convulsive movements of the throat. 

CACOETHES, an ill h.abit. (L. — Gk.) Chiefly in the jihrasc 
cacoetkes icrihendi (Juvenal, Sat. vii. 52) ; cited by Addison, .Spec- 
tator, no. ,i^S2. — L. Cflcor/Aw. — Gk. KaKvqOts, an evil habit, iieul. of 
KOKoifiqs, ill-di^josed. — Gk. irairu-, for «a«u«,cvil ; and charac- 
ter, habit ; sec Ethic. 

CACOPHONY, a harsh, disagreeable sound. (Gk.) * Caco- 
phonies oi all kinds;’ Pope, To Swill, April 2, 1733 (K.) — Gk. uano- 
ipairia, a disagrce.able sound. — Gk. KaKupuvas, harsh. — Gk. koko-, 
for icawdc, bad ; and sound, voice. Der. cacophonous ; from 

the Gk. .adj. KoKtuIxuvos directly. 

CACTUS, a prickly plant. (L. — Gk.) In Toiisel I, Fourfooted 
Beasts (1607), ji. 102. — L. eac/w.s. — Gk. Kauros-, a prickly jilaiit 
found in Sicily. 

CAD, a low fellow. (F. — Gascon. — Late L.— L.) Short for Sc. 
cadie, an errand hoy ; also, a low fellow ; Burns, Author's Earnest Cry 
and Prayer, st. 19. See Jamieson ; and Notes on E. Etym. ; also caddie 
in E. D. I)., wliich shows that caddie is for cadet. See Cadet. 
CADAVEROUS, corpse-like. (L.) In Hammond’s Works, vol. 

iv. p. 529; Sir T. Browne, Rcl. Medici, i. $ — cadauerbsm, > 

corpse-like. — L. eadduer, a corpse. — L. cadere, to fall, fall ns a dead 
man. ^ Similarly, Gk. irrw/ia, a corpse, is connected with vinrur, 
to fall. See Cadenoe. 

CADDIS, a kind of worsted lace or taj^e. (F.) Tii Winter's | 


Tale, iv. 4. ao8. ME. cadas, Giombicinium ; ’ Prompt. Parv. — AF. 
cadace, Langtoft’s Citron., ii. 428; MF. cadarce, ‘the coarsest part 
ofsilke, whereof sleave is made;’ Cot.; also OF. cmfw (Froissart, 
in Godefroy). Cf. Span, eadarzo, coarse, entangled silk; Port. 
cadar^o, a coarse silk. Origin unknown ; perhaps Eastern. Dor. 
caddis-worm ; perhaps from the appearance of the case of the larva. 

C.^DY, a small box for holding tea. (Malay.) ‘ The key of 
the caddy;' Letter from Cowper to Lady Hesketh, Jan. 19, 1793. 
The sense has somewhat clumged, and the spelling also. It properly 
means ‘ a packet of tea of a certain weight,’ and the better spelling 
is catty. ‘ An original package of tea, less than a half-chcst, is 
c.aUed in the trade a “box,” *‘ caddy,” or “ catty.” This latter is a 
Malay word ; “ kuti, a catty or weight, equal to i| lb. avoirdupois.” 
In many diction.aries, catty is described as the Chinese pound;’ 
R. W. W., in Notes and Queries, 3 S. x. 323. At the same reference 
I myself gave the following information. ‘ The following curious 
passage in a lately-published work is worth notice. “ Tlie standard 
currency of Borneo is brass guns. This is not a figure of s])eech, nor 
do I mean small pistols, or blunderbusses, but real cannon, five to ten 
feet long, and heavy in proportion. The metal is estimated at so 
much a picul, and articles are bought and sold, and change given, by 
means of this awkward coinage. The pietd contains 100 catties, each 
of which weighs about 1 1 English pounds. There is one advantage 
about this currency ; it is not easily stolen.” — F'. Boyle, Adventures 
among the Dyaks, p. too. To the word catties the author subjoins a 
footnote ns follows: “Tea purchased in small quantities is frequently 
enclosed in boxes containing one catty. 1 offer a diffident suggestion 
that this may possibly be the derivation of our familiar te.a-caddy.” 

1 may add that the use of this weight is not confined to Borneo ; it 
is used also in China, and is (as 1 am informed) the only weight in 
use in Japtan.’— Malay kiiti, a catty, or weight of which one hundred 
make a pikui of 1 33 J pounds avoirdiqiois, and therefore equal to 2 1 ?, 
oz. or 1 J pound ; it contains 16 tail ; Marsden’s Malay Diet. ]). 253. 
Sec Catty. 

CADE, a barrel or cask. (L. - Gk. • - Ileb.) ‘A cade of herrings ; 

2 Hen. VI, iv. 2. 36. ‘Cade of herynge, or othyr lyke, cada, lacista;' 
Promjit. Parv. p. 57.— L. eadus, a barrel, wine-vesst;l, cask; cf. F. 
cade, app. a late word. — Gk. nahos, a jiail, jar, cask, wine-vessel.— 
licb. had, a pail (Prellwilz). 

CADENCE, a falling; a fall of tlie voice. (F. — Tlal.— L.) ‘Tlie 
golden cadence of ]>nesy ; ’ .Sbak. L. L. L. iv. 2. 126. ‘ In ryme, or 
dies in cadence;* Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, ii. 115. — F'. codcBci*, ‘a ca- 
dence, a just falling, round going, of words; ’ Cot. — Ital. cadenza.— 
T.ate L. cadentia, a falling. — L. cadere i]>res. part, endens, gen. caden- 
tis), to fnll.-f'Skt. ;'m/, to fall. Dor. from the same source ; cadent, 
K. Lear, i. 4. 307 ; cadenza, Ital. form of F’. cadence. Doublet, 
chance, (|. v. 

CADET, a younger son, young military studi nt. (F. — Gascon. — 
Late I.. — 1 >.) ‘'J'he cadet of an antient ami noble family ; ’ Wood's 
Athen® Oxonienses (R.). ‘The cadet of a very ancient family;’ 
Tatlcr, no. 256 [not 265], — F. cadet, ‘a younger brother among 
gentlemen;’ a Poitou word; Col. The Gascon form is capilet (Halz- 
leld), corresponding to Piov. capdel, foriTie«l from Late L. capilellum, 

[ *a little head.’ The eldest son was called caput, the ‘ head ’ of the 
family; the .second, the capitellum, or ‘lesser head.’ — L. caput, the 
head. See Capital. Der. cad, q. v. ; cadet-ship. 

CADGER, an itinerant dealer, a hawker. (F. ?) TTenrysoun has 
cadgear, Moral Fables, ji. 66 (N.FI.D.) From MFI. caggen, to hind, 
to fasten, to carry a pack, to hawk; see Slralmaiin, N. E. D., and 
E. I). D. I’rob. from MIC. cachen, to seize, fasten ; see Catch. 
CADI, a judge. (Arab.) ‘ThegrauiuieCm/y;’ F« Webhe, Travels 
(1590), ed. Arbcr, j). 33. — Arab, qmli, qilzi, a cadi or cazi, a judge, 
civil, criminal, and ecclesiastic; Rich. Diet. p. 1 109; Palmer, ji. 464. 
The third letter is which Devic transliterates by d, p. Hence 
w.as formed (by jirehxing the Arab, article al, and inserting /) the 
Sjian. alcalde, a judge, which ajipears occasionally in E. literature; 
it is spelt alcade in An Eng. Garner, vi. 14 (ah. 1386). The inserted 
/, Stays Devic, arose from an em]>hatic iironuuciation of the Arabic 

CADIICIUH, a hlucish white metal. (L. — Gk.) From eadmia, 

1 cm/win.— Gk. KaSfsia, Kab/itia, calamine, eadmia ; lit. ‘Cadmean earth.’ 

[ Cadinea was the citadel of the Bmotian Thcbe.s. 

CADUCEUS, the herald’s wand of Mercury. (L.— Gk.) In Shak. 
Troil. ii. 3. — caduceus ; also eddiiceum, orig. neut. adj. (sc. 

— Gk. (Doric) Kapmiov, (Attic) «i7pvwcioi/, a herald’s wand, 
as borne by Hermes. — Gk. K^pvK-, for tc^fm^, a herald.+Skt. kdru-s, 
a singer ; cf. L. ear-men, a song. 

CADUCOUS, falling early, said of leaves or flowers. (L.) F'isher 
even uses the adj. caduke, i.e. transitory; .Seven Psalms, Ps. cii. 
p. 196 (E. E. T. S.) ; which is also in an FI. version of Palladius on 
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Husbandry, bk. xii. st. so. ■> L. cadru-us, easily falling ; with suffix 
-oi/s.»L. cadere, to fall. See Cadence. 

C^SUBA, a pause in a verse. (L.) In Phillips (1678). »L. 
easura, a pause in a verse ; lit. a cutting off. oL. etcsus, pp. of eadertf 
to cut. 

CAFTAN, a Turkish garment. (Turk.) * A caftan or a close 
coat; ’ Hakluyt, Voy. i. 497 (i:;98). — Turk, qaftdn, a dress. 

CAGE, an enclosure for keeping birds and animals. (F. - L.) In 
early use. ‘ Ase untowc brid inc cage ' «^]ikc an untrained bird in a 
cage; Ancren Riwle, p. 102. OF. cage (F. cage)^ a cage. ~ Late L. 
cavea, for T.. catdea, a hollow place, den, cave, cage for birds. [^See 
the letter-changes explained in Schwan]. — I.. cduws, hollow. See 
Cave. 

CAIMAN, the same as Cayman, 9. v. 

CAlQUE, a kind of boat. (I* . — Turk. ) ‘ Many a light caique ; * 
Ilyron, ('hiUlc Harold, c. ii. st. 81. — F. caique. —Turk. 9017, a boat. 
CAIRN, a pile of stones. (C.) In Scott, Lady of the Lake, c. v. 
st. 14, where it rhymes with ‘stem.’ Spelt enime, Montgomerie, Fly- 
ting, 1 . 401. I’articularly used of a pile of stones raised on the top 
of a hill, or set up as a landmark ; applied by ns to a pile raised by 
artificial means. It seems to have come to us from the (laclic in par- 
ticular. p. The form earn (a rock) is common to Oaclic, Irish, 
Welsh, Manx, Cornish, and llreton; the sense is, in general, ‘ a pile 
of stones,’ and it was chiefly used of a pile of stones raised over a 
grave. Cf. Gk. rocky. Der. cairn-gnrm, a yellow gem ; 

irom Cairn-gorm (blue cairn), in the Scot. Highlands. See Crag. 
CAISSON, a large chest or case. (F. — J’rov.— L.) In liailey 
(1721). — F. frti.sAOM, augmentative ofcaisse, a case. — Prov. caissa.^L. 
capsa ; sec Case (2). 

CAITIFF. a mean fellow, wretch. (F.— I,.) It formerly meant 
‘a captive.’ MK. eaitif, a captive, a miserable wretch, ‘ Caytif io 
cruel king Agamemnon * captive to the cruel king A. ; Chaucer, 
Troll, iii, 382, — ONorth. F. eaitif a captive, a jioor or wretched man ; 
OF. chailif, now spelt cAcVf/, which see in IlatrCeUl. — Late L. acc. 
captivum, from L. captiuux, a captive, prisoner ; but used in Late L. 
in the sense of ‘mean,’ or ‘poor-looking.’— L. captus, pp. of capere, to 
take, sci^e. Sec Capable. Doublet, captive. 

CAJOLE, to allure, coax, deceive by flattery. (F.) In Burnet, 
Hist. Reformation, .an. 1522 ; and in Pepys, Diary, Mar. 17, 1662- 3. 
— F. cajolery MF. cagcoler, ‘ to prattle or jangle, like a jay in a cage; 
to babble or prate much, \o little purpose ; ’ Cot. Prob. ofimitativc 
origin ; cf. F. caquetrr, ‘to jirattle ; * t'ot. Dor. cajol-er, cajol-er-y. 
CAJUPUT, CAJBPUT (with 7 as y), a tree yielding an oil. 
(Malay.) ‘On hinges oil’d with cnjepnt\ ’ llood, Ode to Mr. Mal- 
ihus (1. 9 from end). — Malay Itayu patih, lit. ‘white wood.’ — Malay 
kayu, wood ; piifih, white. 

CAKE, a small mass of dough baked, A'c. (Scand.) In jirov. E. 
cake means ‘ a sm.all round loaf ; ’ see Chaucer, C.T. 4092 (A 4094). 
In early use. Spelt cuke in llali Mcidcnhad, ed. Cockayne, p. 37, 
last line. — led. and Swed. a cake; found in MSwedish; sec 

Hire; Dan. Xng-e; N Fries. Xrri^, Teut. stem fern. ; from 

T'eut. base *kak-, of which the strong grade is *kok-, whence prov. E. 
cottkie, Du. kock, a cake, dumpling, G. kuchen, a cake, tart. 

CALABASH, a vessel made of the shell of a dried gourd. (F.— 
Span. — Aiab, — Pers.) * Calabash, a species of cucurbita;’ Ash’s 
Diet, 1775. ^ Calaba:hes, or Gourd-shells; ’ Dampier, A New Voy- 

age, i. 153. In Arher’s Eng. Garner, vii. 359 (1689). — F. calebasse. 
('otgrave has : ‘ Callabasse,a. greaX. gourd ; also, a bottle made there- 
of.’— Span. cnlahnza, a pumpion, calabash ; cf. Span, ealabaza vino- 
tera, a bottle-gourd for wine. — Arab.- Pers. kharhuz, a melon, a 
cucumber; lit. ‘ass-gourd,’ i. e. coarse gourd. — Pers. khar, ass 
(hence, coarse) ; buzah, odoriferous fruit. Cf. .Skt. khara-s, an ass ; 
Pers. bu, odour. See Richardson’s Arab. Diet. ed. 1829, pp. 603, 270. 
Der. calabash-tree, a tree whence dried shells of fruit arc procured. 
CALAMANCO, a woollen stuff. (Late L.) Florio (1398) ex- 
plains Ital. iesserino by ‘ ealimanco.* Wc also hnd Du. kalamink, F. 
ealmande, MF. ealamande, G. kalmank (WeiganJ), mod. Span, eala- 
maco. From Late L ; see the forms in Ducange, s. v. eamelaucum. 
Of unknown origin. 

OALAMINT, a herb. (F.-L.-Gk.) ME. calament (N.E.D.) ; 
also calamynt. Prompt. Parv.— MF. ra/amenf. — Late L. calamentum, 
Voc. 557. 17 ; als o calamintha. ^Gk. KaXa/uvOrj, calamint. 
CALAMITY, a great misfortune. (F.— L.) In Shak. K. John, 
iii. 4. 60. And earlier, in Calvin, Four Godly Sermons, scr. 2. — F. 
cedamifd, calamity ; Cot. — L. acc. ealamitdtem, from nom. calamitasy 
a calamity, misfortune. CT. in-cnltimis, unharmed. Der. calamii-ous. 
CALASH, a sort of travelling carriage. (F.—G. — Slavonic.) I 
‘ From ladies hurried in ’ Hudibras, pt. iii. c. 2. 871. — F. 

caliche y a barouche, carriage. — G. kalesehe, a calash. — Polish kolaskoy 
a small carriage, dimin. of hdasa, a carriage. Cf. Russ, koliaska, a 
calash, carriage. So called from being furnished with wheels ; from 


Russ, iolo, a wheel. From Idg. *qol, and grade of </Q£L, to drive ; 
see Pole (2). Brugmann, i. $ 652. fi. The same word ealeuh also 
came to mean (1) the hood of a carriage, and (2) a hood for a lady's 
head, of similar sh.ape. 

CALCAREOUS, like or containing chalk or lime. (L.) Better 
8i)elt ealcariotiSy as in a quotation from .Swinburne, Spain, Let. 29, in 
Ricliardson.-I* enlcari-us, pertaining to lime; with suffix -oas.— L. 
ealc-y stem of ealxy lime. See Calx. Der. (from eale-) ealc-iumy a 
cliemical clement, the basis of lime. 

CALCEOLARIA, a flower; a genus of Scrophulariaeeat. (L.) 
Coined from L. caleeolusy a small shoe, dimin. of calceus, a shoe. — L. 
cede-, stem of calx, the heel. So called because the flower has some 
resemblance to a broad-toed slipper. 

CALCINE, to reduce to a calx or chalky powder by heat. (F. >- 
L) Chaucer has ealcening, C. T., Group G, 771. Better spelt eaU 
cining ; we find cnlcinacioun in T., G 804. i Perhaps from Latin 
directly.] — F. cnlciner, ‘ to calcinate, burne to dust by lire any metall 
or minorall ; ’ C'ot. — Ijite L. caleinare, to reduce to a calx ; common 
in medieval treatises on alchemy. — L. calc-, stem of calx, stone, lime; 
used in alchemy of the remains of minerals after being subjected to 
great heat. See Calx. Der. ca/cin-at-ion, from the Late 1 ^. vb. 

CALCULATE, to reckon. (L.) In Shak. 2 Hen. VI, iv. 1. 34. 
This is a Latin form, from the L. i)p. calculatus. [The older form is 
the ME. calculeu; see Chaucer, C. T. 11596 (F 1284). — F. calculer, 
to reckon.] — I., calcularc, to reckon by hcl]> of small pebbles; 
pp. calculatus. "mL,. calculusy a pcblilc ; dimin. of calx (stem calc-), a, 
stone : whence also E. chalk. See Calx. Der. calcula-ble, calculcu- 
ion, caleulnt-ive. caleulat-or\ also calculus, from theL. sb. 

CALDRON, CAULDRON, a large kettle. (F.-L.) ME. 
caldron*, Gower, C. A. ii. 266; bk. v. 4141. But more commonly 
caudron'y Seven Sages, ed. Wright, 1 . J231 ; Legends of the Holy 
Rood, ed. Morris, p. 60. — North F. (Picard) eauderon, for OF. 
chauderon ; mod. F. chaudron. The OF. word caldaru, a cauldron, 
occurs in the very old Glossaire dc Cassel ; Bartsch, Chrcstomathic 
I'niiifaise, col. 2, 1 . 19. Cf. Jtal. ealderone, a vessel for hot water. 
Formed, witlj an augmentative suflix -on (Ital. -one) from L. caldnr-, 
as in cahlarta,tx hot I>ath, also a caldron (i Sam. ii. 14, Vulg.ite); 
cf. L caldarium, a cauldron, properly neuter of caldiirtus, adj,, that 
serves for heating ; etdddria I>cing the feminine. — L. ealdiis, hot ; con- 
tnacted form of cnlidus, hot. — L. calc.re, to I>e hot. .See Caloric, 
Chaldron. ^ The Span, form calderon gave name to the great 
Spanish author. 

CALEFACTION, a making warm. (L.1 In Cockcram (1642). 
— L. acc. cale/actidn-cm ; nom. cale/actio, a making warm. — L. cale- 
faccre, to warm (pp. calefnctus). — 1.. eale- (as in ealcre, to glow) ; and 
facere, to make ; cf. L. calidus, hot. See Caldron. Der. (from 
calc/nct-us), ealefnet-or, -or-y. 

CALENDAR, an almanac. (L.) In early use ; spelt kalender in 
T.ayamon, i. 308. — L. ca/eit(/rfrium, an account-book of interest kept 
by money-changers, so called because interi'st bcc.'tme due on the 
calends (or first day) of each month ; in later times, a calendar.- L. 
calendeE, sb. pi., a name given to the first day of each month. The 
origin of the name is obscure ; hut it is agreed that the verbal root is 
the old verb cahlrc, to proclaim. See Break It is cognate with Gk. 
xaXtTvy to summon. — KAL, to shout; see Prellwitz. Allied to 
Hale (2). 

CALENDER (i), a machine for pressing and smoothing cloth. 
(F.— Late L. — Gk.) Best known from the occurrence of llieword in 
Cowper's John Gilpin, where it is .applied to a ‘ calendcr-er,' or 
person who calenders cloth, and where a more correct form would Ire 
calendrer. In Bailey’s Diet., ed. 1731, vol. ii, I lind; ‘ To calender, 
to pres.s, smooth, and set a gloss upon linnen, &c. ; also the engine 
itself.* p. The word is French, The verbajipcars in C 2 olgrave, who 
has : ‘ Calendrer, to sleeke, smooth, plane, or polish linnen cloth, &c.' 
The F. sb. (from which llic verb was formed) is calandre ; of which 
Godefroy’s Siipp. give.s an example in 1483. — Late L. celendra, ex- 
plained in Ducange by : * instrumentnm quo j-ioliuntur panni ; 

[French] calandre* y. This Late L. celendra is, probably, a corrup- 
tion of I.,, eylindrus, a cylinder, roller; the name being given to the 
machine because a roller was contained in it, and (jirobably later) 
sometimes two rollers in contact. — Gk. KvkivbposyO. cylinder. See 
Cylinder. Der. calender, verb ; ealendr-er, or calend-er, sb. 
CALENDER (2), a kind of wandering monk. (F. — Pers.) ‘In 
the habit of kalenders or friars;' Sir T. Herbert, Trav. (1665), p. 63. 
— F. calender. — Pers. qalandar, a kind of Muhammadan monk, who 
abandons everything and retires from the world ; Rich. Diet. p. 1 145. 

CALENDS, the first day of the month in the Roman calendar ; 
see Calendar. (L.) In early use. AS. ealend ; Grein, i. 154. 

CALENTURE, a feverous madness. (F.— Span.— L.) In Mas- 
singer, Fatal Dowry, iii. i (Charalois). — F. calenture. ••Span, ealen- 
L. calent-y stem of pr. pt. of ealere, to be hot. See Caldron. 
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CALF, the young of the cow, &c. (E.) ME. hdf^ calf\ some- 
times Mf. Spelt keif in Ancren Kiwle, p. 136 ; the pi. ealvertn is in 
Manndeville's Travels, p. 105. AS. eealf\ pi. eenljas, cal/ru, or eal- 
feru\ Grein,!. ka//; Icel.lal/r; Swed.ka//; Dan. ia/v; 

Goth, ka/bo ; G. kalb. fi. Probably related to Skt. garhha-s, a foetus, 
embryo ; see Jtrugmann, i. § tffi. Dor. calve^ q. v. f The calf of 
the leg, Icel. kd//l (whence also Ir. and Gael. eaZ/n) is closely 
rehitcfl; being likened to the foetns. Cf. Gaulish I-. gnlba, great- 
belliefl ; and .Swed. ben-ka/f, calf of the leg, from ben, leg. Sec notes 
on 1:. !• tytn. ; and see Cave in. 

CALIBFR, CALIBRXi, the size of the bore of a gun. (K.— Ital. 

.. Arab.) The form calibre is closer to the Trench, and more usual. 
Caliber ocevLK in Reid’s Inquiry, c. 6. s. 19 (K.) Neither form ap- 
j)cars to be old ; calibre occurs in 1 567 and 1 58S (N.K.T>.). We also 
find the spellings caliver and caliper in Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715.— F. 
calibre, occurring in 1478, is said to have been introiluced from Ital. 
ealibro; Hatzfeld. Cotgravc has: * Calibre, a quality, state, or 
degree ; ’ also ; ‘ Qualibre, the bore of a gun, or size of the bore, &c. 
II n'est pas de mon qualibre, he is not of my quality, ranke, or humour, 
he is not a fit companion for me.’ — Iial. ealibro, colihro, ‘an instru- 
ment that gunners vse, to measure the heighth of any jiicce or bullet ; 
also, the heighth or bore of any piece;’ Florio (ed. 1611). p. Of 
uncertain origin. Mahn suggests L. qua libra, of what weight, a^iplied 
to the bore of a gun as determined by the weight (and consequent size) 
of the ballet. See Librate. y. Dicz suggests a more likely origin, 
viz. Arab, kiihb, a form, mould, model ; cf. l‘ers. kdlab, a mould from 
which anything is made; Rich. Diet. pp. 1110, 1111. So Devic. 
Dor. calipers, q. v. ; also caliver, ip v. 

CALICO. cotton-cloth. (Fast Indian.^ .Spelt callieo in Drayton, 
Edw. IV to Mi.s. Shore ; callicoe in Kobinson Crusoe, ed. J. W. Clark, 
1S66, p. 124; pi. callieoes. Spectator, no. 292. Hakluyt speaks of 
Calicuf cloth (N.F.D.). Named from Calicut, on the Malabar coast, 
whence it was first imported. 

CALIF, CALIFH,a title assumed by the successors of Mahomet. 
(F. — Arab.) Spelt cahpke in Gower, C.A. i. 245 ; b. ii. 2549; cahffe, 
Manndeville’s Trav. p. 36. — K. eabfe, a successor of the prophet. — 
Arab, khedfah, lit. a successor; Richardson, p. 626. — Arab, khalafa, 
to succeed; id. p. 622, khildfat, succeeding. Dor. caliph-ship, 
caliph-ale. 

CALICRAPHY, CALLIOBAPHY. good hand-writing. 
(Gk.) Wood, in his Athente Oxonienscs, uses the word when re- 
ferring to the works of Peter Rales (not Rale, as in Richardson). 
Spelt calligraphy ; Prideaux, Connection, pt. i. b. v, s. ; kalligraphy, 
Ren Jonson, M.'ignctic l^dy, iii. 4. — Gk. icaKKiypaipia, be.nntifnl writ- 
ing.— Gk. uaKKi-, fur itdAA -os, beauty, from aaAos, beautiful, fair; 
and -fpatpfiv, to write. For Gk. ypaipuv, sec Carve. 

C AJjIPASH, the upper shell or carapace of a turtle. (F. - Span.) 

* The calapatch and cala^e, i. c. the back and breast shells ’ [of a tuitlc j ; 
Arber's Kng. CJarnt r, vii. 358. Prob. a variant of Carapace, q.v. 

CALIPBB, the lower shell of the turtle; see above. Only 
known in English; apparently coined to match calipash-, ending 
perhaps suggested by cap~a-pee, in which pee means ‘ foot.’ Spelt 
callapee Iw \V. Damiucr, A New Voyage, i. 106. 

CALIPFRS, compasses of a certain kind. (F. — Ital. — Arab.) 
Compasses for measuring the diameter of cylindrical bodies are called 
calipers ; a contraction of caliber-comjiasses. See Callipers in Kersey’s 
Diet. ed. iTtf. From caliber, the size of a bore; q.v. 
CALIStSFUICS, CALLISTECBN'ICS, graceful exercises. 
(Gk.) Modern. A coined word. — Gk, icaWta 9 fvris, adorned with 
strength. — Gk. koKKi-, for wdXA-or, lx:auty, from uaKos, lieautiful, 
lair; and aOiros, strength, allied to Icel. stiiinr, AS. stib, stiff, strong 
(Prellwitz). Dev. cnlisthenic, .idj. 

CALIVER, a sort of musket. (F.- Ital. — Arab.) In Sh.nk. 

1 Hen. IV, iv. 2. 21. The name was given from some peculiarity in 
the size of the bore. It is a mere corru])tion of caliber, q. v. * Caliver 
or Caliper, the bigness, or rather the diameter of a piece of ordinance 
or any other firearms at the bore or month ; ’ Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. 
CALK, CAULK, to stop up the scams of a ship. (F. — L.) The 
sb. calkers occurs in the A.V. £zek. xxvii. 9 ; the marg. note has : 

‘ slrcngtheners, or stojipers of chinks.' The M E. cauken signifies ‘ to 
tread ; ’ P. Plowman, C. xv. 162 ; xiv. 171. The spelling with / was 
probably adopted to assimilate the word more closely to the orig. 
Lat.— OF. eauquer, to tread; also, to lent a wound, i. c. to insert 
a roll of lint in it, to prevent its healing too quickly; Cotgrave. — I.. 
calcure, to tread, trample, press grapes, trcaci down, tread in, press 
close. (The notion in calk is that of forcing in by great pressure.) — 
L. calx ^tem calc-), the heel. 

CAXiKUT, the turned down end of a hursc-shue. (F. — L.) The 

£ il. calkins occurs in The Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 4. 55. ‘Cawkons of 
orse-shone; ’ Relig. Antiqua;, i. 83. -OF. calcain, the heel ; Gode- 
froy. - L.ca/coii«iw,theheel. - L. calc-,rorcalx, heel ; with suffix-diMww. 


CALTHROP, CALTRAP 

f!AT«Ti, to ciy aloud. (Scand.) ME. eallen, Havelok, 2899. AS. 
eeallian, to call, Grein, i. 158 ; OMerc. callian, as in lulde-calla, a 
herald, lit. a ‘ war-caller,’ Grein, ii. 73. Borrowed from Icel. and 
Swed. holla, to call. Cf. Dan. kalde, to call ; Du. kallen, to talk, 
chatter; OiiG. chall5n,^\iG. kallen. Teut. type or 

jan, weak verb; cf. W. galw, to call. Rugs, go/os’, voice, sound. See 
Rrugm. i. $ 639 ; Benfey, p. 270 ; J’ ick, i. 72. Der. call-er ; eall-ing, 
sb., an occimation, that to which one is called. 

CALLET, CALLAT, a worthless woman. (F. — Low L.— 
Low G.) In Olh. iv. a. 121. Origin doubtful ; but it fairly answers 
to F. caillette, a gossip, chatterer ; * ])ersqnne qui a du babil et point 
dc consistance,' Supp. to Godefroy. Lit. * little quail ; ’ dimin. of 
caille, a quail, also a woman. Littre gives caille coijfee, femme 
galaiite. See Quoil. 

CALLIGRAPHY ; sec Caligraphy. 

CALLIPERS; see Calipers. 

CALLISTHENICS; see CaUsthonioB. 

CALLOUS, hard, indurated. (F. — L.) Callous occurs in Hol- 
land’s Pliny, bk. xvi. c. 31 ; and callosity in the same, bk. xvi. c. 7.— 

F. ealletix, ‘hard, or thick-skinned, by much labouring;' Cot. — L. 
callosus, hard or thick-skinned, callous. — L. callus, callum, hard skin ; 
callere, to have a hard skin. Der. callos-ity (from L. acc. callos- 
itdtem, hardness of skin) ; also callous-ly, callous-ness. 

CALLOW, unfledged, said of young birds ; also bald. (L.) See 
Milton, P. L. vii. 4-20. ME. calu, calugh, calewe. ‘ Calugh was his 
heuede [head] ; ' King Alisaunder, 5950. AS. calu, bald ; Grein, i. 

> 55-+Du. itna/. bald, bare, naked, leafless; Swed. ^a/, bald, bare ; 

G. kahl ; cf. MDn. kaluwe. Teut. tyi>e Halwoz ; an early borrowing 
from L. caluiis, bald. Rrugmann, i. § 529 (3). 

CALM, tranquil, quiet; as sb., repose. (F. — Late L. — Gk.) ME. 
calm, Gower, C. A. iii. 230 ; b. vii. 41 1 3. - F. calme, ‘ calm, stil 1 ; ' Cot. 
He does not give it ns a substantive, but in mod. F. it is both adj. 
and sb., and the sb. calme is found as early as 1529 (Hatzfeld), 
as if borrowed from Ital. calma. p. The I is no real part of the 
word, though ap{)caring in Ital., Span., and Portupicsc ; it seems to 
have been inserted, as l.)iez suggests, through the influence of the L. 
color, heat, the notions of ‘ heat ’ and ‘ rest * being c.asily brought to- 
gether. Y‘ Rrovenval ehaume signifies * the time when 

the flocks rest ; ’ cf. F. chbmer, formerly chaumer, to rest, to be with- 
out work ; sl*c chbmer in Hatzfeld. 8. Derived from Late L. cauma, 
the heat of the sun (Job, xxx. 30; Vulgate); on which Maignc 
D’Arnis remarks, in his epitome of Ducange, that it answers to the 
Languedoc caiimas or cn/imav, excessive heat. — Gk.aavfca, great heat. 
— Gk. iKaiW,to burn. .See Korting, §2032. Dor. calm-ly, ealm-iiess. 
CALOMEL, a preparation of mercury. (Gk.) Explained in 
Chamlicrs’s Diet, as ‘ the while sublimate of mercury, got by the 
application of heat to a mixture of mercury and corrosive sublimate, 
which is black* The sense is ‘ a fair product from a black substance ; ’ 
and the word is coined from nako-, for (ik. xo\»r, fair, and ptk-as, 
black, for which see Melancholy. AT The etymology seems cer- 
tain ; but the reasons for it arc unsatisfactory. Sec Littre and Hatzfeld. 
CALORIC, the suppn.scd principle of heat. (F. — L.) A modern 
word, but now obsolescent ; formed from the L. color, heat, by the 
addition of the suffix -ir. The F. form is calonque (an. 179a), and 
we borrowed it from them in that form ; but it comes to the same 
thing. .See Caldron. 

CALORIFIC, having the ]>ower to heat. (L.) Boyle speaks 
of ' calorifick agents;’ Works, vol. ii. p. 594. — L. calurificus, making 
hot, heating. — L. calbri-, for color, beat ; and -fic-us, a suffix due to 
the verb facere, to make. Der. calorific-at-ton. 

CALOYER, a Greek monk. (F. — Ital. — Gk.) ‘How name ye 
yon lone cdloyer ?’ Ryron, The Giaour, 1. 786. — F. caloyer (Hatzfeld). 
—Ital. caloiero (N.E.D.) — Mod. Gk. Kokuyqpos, venerable. — Gk. 
aoAu-, foriraAiir, fair ; and -yvpos, aged, allied to yqpas, old age. 
CALTHROP, CALTRAP, a star-thistle, a ball with spikes 
for annoying cavalry. (L. and Teut.) Calthrop is gen. used to 
denote a ball stuck with four sjiikes, so arranged that one of them 
points upwards while the other three rest on the ground. ‘ Cal- 
tnippe, Palsgrave. *Tribulus fnarinas, calkctrappe, 

sca-jiistel ; ’ Reliq. Antiq. i, 37. MF.. kalketrappe^ P. Plowman, C. 
xxi. 296. AS. calcetreppe, star-thistic, A. S. Leechdoms, iii. 316; 
cf. calcatrippe, Voc. 298. 30. The most likely solution of this diffi- 
cult word is to derive it from L. calcic, decl. stem of calx, the heel, 
and a Latinised form of the Teutonic word trap. Florio gives MItal. 
calcatrippa, star-thistle, where calea- is plainly supposed to be allied 
to calcdre, to tread, the form of the Ital. word being slightly altered 
in order to suggest this sense. See further under Calk and Trap. 
Hatzfeld derives F. chausse- (in F. chausse-lrape) from L. calceare, to 
shoe, from ealceus, a shoe ; but this also goes back to L. calx. It either 
meant ‘heel-trap,’ or ‘trap whereon one treads.’ See my note to 
P. Plowman, C. xxi. 29C ; also Catholicon Anglicum, p. 52, note 3. 
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CALUMET, a kind of pipe for tobacco. (F. - L. ■- Gk.) ‘ Smoked 
the calumet, the Peace-pipe ; ’ Longfellow, Song of Hiawatha, c. i. — 
Norman F. etdunut, the stem of a herb, a pipe (Litlrd); a dimin. 
form, allied to OF. chalenul, F. chalumeau, ‘ the stem of an herbe, also 
a wheaten or oaten straw, or a pipe made thereof; ’ Cot. These 
words, like K. shawm, are from L. calamus \ see Shawm. 
CALUMMY, slander, false accusation. (F. -L.) Shak. has 
calumny, Me.is. it. 4. 159; also calumniate, Troil. iii. 3. 1J4; and 
calumnious. All’s Well, i. 3. 61. — F. calomnie, ‘n calutnnie;* Cot.— 
L. calumnia, false accusation. — L. calui, caluere, to deceive. Der. 
calumui~ous, calumni-ous-ly; also calumniate (from L. ealumniiilus, 
pp. of calumniari, to slander) ; whence calumniat-or, calumniat-ion. 
Doublet, challenge, q. v. 

CALVE, to protluce a calf. (E.) ME. caluen (1/ for v); * the cow 
caluyde;' Wyclif, Job, xxi. 10. AS. cealfian, yElfric, Horn. ii. 300. 
— AS. cealf, a calf. See Calf. The verb appears in the Du. kalven, 
Dan. halve, Swed. halfva, G. halben, to calve ; all derivatives from 
the sb. And see Cave in. 

CALX, the substance left after a metal has Iteen subjected to great 
heat. U-) In Kersey’s Diet. cd. 1715. A word used in the old 
treatises on alchemy ; now nearly superseded by the term oxide. Cf. 
‘With the of egg-shells ; ’ lien Joiison, Alchemist, A. ii. (Face). 

Merely borrowed from Latin. — L. calx, stone, limestone, lime (stem 
calc-), Cf. (Ik. rubble. Dor. cnlc-ine, q. v. ; calc-arews, 

cj. V. ; calc‘ium ; calc-ul-iis ; cal-cni-ate, q. v. 

CALYX, the outer envelope in which the (lower is enclosed while 
yet in the bud. (L. — Gk.) A botanical term. ‘ Calyx, the cup of the 
flower in any plant;* Kersey’s Diet. cd. 1715; showing that he con- 
fused it (as usual) withL. calix, a cup; for which sec Chalioe.— L. 
calyx, a case or covering, bud, calyx of a flower. — Gk. ttaKv^, a case, 
covering, calyx of a flower.+Skt. halikd, a bud. — ^ KEl., to cover, 
hide, conceal (L. ci-l-ure) ; from which come, in English, the words 
helm (2), q. v., hell, hole, and helmet. 

CAM, a projecting part of a wheel, cog. (Du.) A technical term ; 
fully ex|>Iained in Webster’s Diet, and in N.E.I). — Du. ham, a comb, 
also a cog; see Calisch and Kilian. Cf. Low Cb hamm, Dan. kam. a 
comb, ridge; hence a ridge on a wheel ; Dan. hamhjul, a cog-wheel; 
(j. hamm, a comb, a cog of a wheel. See Comb. 

CAMBRIC, a kind of line white linen. (Flanders.) In Shak. 
Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 20H. Cotgrave gives ; ‘ Cambray, ou Toile de Cam- 
bray, cambricke.' From Kamerijh (p\ Cambray), a town in Flanders, 
where it was first made. Sewcl has: ^ Kamerihs-doeh, chambric, 
lawn.’ 

CAMEL, the imme of a quadruped. (F. — L. - Gk. -- T leb.) Sjiclt 
camaille in (.'haucer, C\ 9072 (I"’. 1196). The ])1. camelis is in King 
Alisaunder, 854. The ME. forms are enwr/, earned, camail, charnel, 
chamad. See. 1 The form camel, in the Old Northumbrian glosses of 
S. Mark, i. 6, is directly from L. ca»i«/«.'5.] — ( )F. charnel, ONorth. 
F. c«wif/. — L. rarinT/».<. — Gk. /rd/n/Aor. — TIcb. g«wJfi/.+Arab. J«wo/; 
Palmer’s I’ers. Diet., col. J 73. Dor. camelo-pard, q. v. 
CAMELLIA, a genus of ])1nnts. (Personal name.) The Camellia 
Japonica is sometimes called the ‘ Japan rose.’ The name was given by 
Linnxns (died 1 77S), in honour of George Joseph Kamel (or Camel- 
lus), a Moravian Jesuit, who travelled in Asia and wrote a history of 
])lnnts of the island ofLuron ; Eiicycl. llrit. 9th ed. 

CAMELOPARD, the giraffe. (L. — 1 leb. and Gk.) .Spelt Camelo- 
pardalis and camelopardus in Kersey’s Diet. cd. 1715, and in Bailey, 
vol. ii. ed. 1 731. Shortened to resemble F'. camelopard, the giraffe.— 
I.. eamelopardalh.^itV. KanTj\ova/^\is, a giraffe.- Gk. na/Jtiho-, 
for icafiriXas, a camel ; vapSaXts, a pard. See Camel and Fard. 

CAMEO, a precious stone, carved in relief. (Ital.) The word 
occurs as cameo in Darwin’s Botanical Garden, canto ii. 310. [The 
F. sjielling camaieu is sometimes found in Eng. books, and occurs in 
Bailey’s Diet. vol. ii. ed. 1731. The extraordinary form haadmau 
occurs in Matthew Paris, vi, 387 (Kec. Ser.).]- Ital. cammeo, a 
cameo; l.ate L. cammanis, a cameo; also sjielt camahutus; cf. F. 
camaieu. p. Etym. unknown ; see the discussion of it in Dicz, s. v. 
cammeo', and in Malm, Etymologische Untcrsuchungen, Berlin, 
1863, p. 73. Malm suggests that camfiuer/s is an adj. from comma, 
a l.ate L. version of a G. *camme, a form due to G. pronunciation of 
OF. game, a gem (Lat. gemma), for which Koquefort gives a quota- 
tion. In the same way camahutus might be due to a (merman form 
of the same F. game and to F. haute, high. But the Span, is cama/eo. 
See Korting, § 2359 ; .Schade, OHG. Diet. p. 1341. 

CAMERA, a box, chamber, Ac. (L.-Gk.) Chiefly used as an 
abbreviation of L. camera obscura, i. e. dark chamlicr, the name of 
what was once an optical toy, but now of great service in photography. 
See Chamber, of which it is the orig. form. Der. camerated, from 
a L. form camerdtus, formed into chambers ; a term in architecture. 
CAMLET, a sort of cloth. (F. — Arab.) Camlet is short for came- 
lot, which occurs in SirT. Browne’s Vulg. Errors, bk. v. c. 15. § 3.-F. 


camelot, which Cotgrave explains by • chamlet, also Lisle grogram.* 
It seems to have been popularly understood as being made of camel's 
hair. Cf. * For camelot, the camel ful of hare ’ [hair] ; King James I, 
King’s Quair, st. 157. But it doubtless represents the Arab, khamlat, 
hhamelat, explained as ‘camelot, silk and camel’s hair; also, all silk 
or velvet ; ’ Kich. Diet. p. 62S. Cf. hhaml, ‘ the skirts or laps of a gar- 
ment, a carpet with a long jnle, a cushion on a saddle ; * ibid. It thus 
apjiears that camel’s hair was sometimes used for making it, so that 
confusion was e^. See Marco Polo, cd. Yule, i, 248. 
CAMOMILE; see Chamomile. 

CAMP, the ground occupied by an army; the army itself. (F. — L.) 
Common in Shakespeare. Also used as a verb ; All’s Well, iii. 4. 
14; and in the Bioie of 1561, Exod. xix. 2. The proper se nse is 
‘ the field’ which is occupied by the army ; as in ‘ the gate of the 
rnM/was oiien;* North's Plutarch, Life of M. Brutus; see Shake- 
speare's Plutarch, ed. Sketat, p. 147 ; cf. Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 8. 
33. [Perhaps taken directly from Latin. j — F. camp, ‘a camp; an 
hoast, or army lodged; a field;* Cot. — L. campus, a field. See 
Brugm. i. § 363. Dnr. camp, verb, en-camp-ment , camp-cstr-al, q. v., 
camp-aign, q. v. ^ It is remarkable that camp in Middle En^^lish 
never has the modern sense, but is only used in the sense of ‘ fight ’ 
or ‘ battle.’ Cf. * alle the kenc mene [men] of hampe,' i. c. all the 
keen fighting-men ; Allit. Morte Arthurc, 3702 ; cf. 1. 3fi7i. And see 
Layamon, i. 180, 185, 336; ii. 162. This is the AS. camp, a battle ; 
camp-sted, a battle-ground. Allied words are the 1 >u., Dan. and Swed. 
kamp, Teel, happ, G. hampf, all signifying ‘ battle. ’ Teut. type * hampoz. 
Notwithstanding the wide spread of the word in this sense, it is cer- 
tainly 11011-Teutonic, and borrowed from L. campus, in Late L. 

‘ a battle.’ See also Champion and Campaign. 

CAMPAOMOL, the short-tailed field-mouse. (F. — L.) 
Modern ; (rom F. campngne, country ; see below. And see Vole. 

CAMPAIGN, a large field ; the period during which an army 
keeps the field. (F. — Ttal. — L.) The word occurs in Burnet, Hist 
of his Own Time, an. 1666. And see Campaign in Blount’s Gloss. 

— MF. campaigne, an open field given in Cotgrave as a variation of 
eampagne, which he explains by ‘a plaine field, large plain.’— Ital. * 
campagna, a field, a campaign. — L. campdnia, a plain, preserved in 
the name Campania, formerly given to the level country near Naples. 

— L. campus, a field. See Camp. Der. campaign-er. ^ Shak. 
uses champaign (old edd. champion), K. Lear, i. i. 65, for ‘ a large 
tract of land." This is from the OF. champagne, the standard form ; 
the form eampagne having been borrowed (as above). 

CAMFANIFORM, bcil-shaped. (Late L.) * Campaniformis, 
a term apply’d by herbalists, to any flower that is shap’d like a bell ; ' 
Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. From Late L. campnna, a bell; and L. 
forma, form. Der. From the same I/atu 1.. campdna are llal. cam- 
panile, a bell-tower ; also campan-ul-a, eampan-ul-ate, campon- o-logy. 
CAMPESTRAL, growing in fields. (L.) Modern, and rare. 
The form campestrian is in Bailey’s Diet. vol. ii. ed. 1731. Formed 
from L. campestr-is, growing in a field, or belonging to a field, by 
adding the suffix -al. — L. campus, a field. See Camp. 
CAMPHOR, a whitish crystalline substance, mostly obtained 
from some kinds of laurel. (F. — Late L. — Arab. — Malay.) Spelt 
camphire in the Song of Solomon, i. 14 (A. V.); and eamfor in 1392-3 
in the F2arl of Derby’s Expeditions, ed. Lucy T. Smith, p. 164. 
Massinger sjieaks of camphire-halls \ The Guardian, iii. i.— F. 
camphre, * the gumme tcarmed camphire ; ’ Cot. [The 1 seems to have 
l.»een inserted to make the word easier to pronounce in English.] 

— Late L. camphora, camphor; to the form of which the mod. £. 
camphor has been assimilated, p. A word of Eastern origin. Cf. 
Skt. harpura~m, camphor (Bcnfey, p. 164); Arabic hd/ur, camphor, 
Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 480. y. All fruin Malay hdpur, lit. chalk ; 
the full form lieing Bards hdpur, i. e. chalk of Barous, a ]dace on the 
W. coast of Sumatra ; see J. Pijnappel’s Malay-Dutch Diet. p. 74. 
*Kdpnr bdrus, the camphor of Sumatra and Java, called also native 
camphor, as distinguLshed from that of Japan or hdpur tohdri, which 
undergoes a process before it is brought to our shops; Marsden, 
Malay Diet. p. 249; w'hcre we also find 'hdpur, lime.' 

CAMPION, a (lower of the genus Lychnis. (F. — L.) First in 
1576. Lytc describes the rose campion, and the white campion ; tr. of 
Dodoens, bk. ii. ch. 9 and ch. 10. Origin uncertain ; but prob. a 
variant of North F. eampagne, just as champion is of champaign. 
Tusscr has * the champion or open countrie * in the title to his book on 
Husbandry ( 1 580). Tlius campion = field (lower. — L. camp-us, a plain. 
CAN (1), I am able. (E.) a. The AS. cunnan, to know, to know 
how to do, to be able, forms its present tense thus : ic can (or cann), 

Yu const (or const), he can (or cann) ; plural, for all persons, eunnon. 
The Mceso-Goth. hunnan, to know, forms its present tense thus : ih 
hann, thu hant, is hann ; pi. weis hunnum, jus hunnulh, eis hunnun. 
p. The verb is one of those which (like the Gk. ofSa, 1 know) use as 
a present tense what is really an old preterite form, from which again. 
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a second weak preterite is formed. The same iieculiarity is common 
to all the cognate Teutonic verbs, viz. Du. kunnen, to be able ; Icel. 
hunna, to know, to be able ; .Swed. kunna, to know, to be able ; Dan. 
kunde, to know, to be able; OIIG. chunnan, MllCj. kunnettt G. 
ltdnnen, to be able. y. The past tense is Could. Here the I is in- 
serted in modern Knglish by analogy with would and should, in which 
the / is radical. The ME. form is coudr, a disyllabic; the AS. form 
is fM(V TJie lengthened « occasioned loss of « ; euSe stands for 
*cuniV (pronounced koonthe, with oo as in foof, aiul Ih as in hreathe). The 
l(»ss of ilie n has obscured the relation to can. Tlie ii rcap|)cars in 
where the past tense is kuntha ; cf. Du. ktuide, I could ; Icel. 
kuHna (for kunda, by assimilation) ; Swed, and Dan. kunde; OUG. 
konda, G. konnfe. Whence it ap]jenrs that the English alone has lost 
tlie «. y. The psist parlicijile is Couth. This is only preserved, in 
mod. Eng., in the form uncouth, of which the original sense was 
‘ unknown.' The AS. form is cTdS, for *cunfi, the « being preserved 
in tbe Goth, kunths, known. .See Uncouth. Allied to ken (Icel. 
ketina) and know (AS. cnawan). The Idg. form of the root is GEN ; 
Jlrugmann, i. $ 600. See Know and Ken. 

CAN (2), a driiiking-vessel. (E.) MK. ennne. ‘ There weren set 
sixe stoniin cannes;’ Wyclif, John, ii. 6. AS. mnne, as a gloss to L. 
crater ; Ailf. Gloss, ed. .Soniner, p. bo ; Voc. 1 22. 32.+DU. kan, 
a pot, nuig; Iced, kauua, a cun, tankard, mug; also, a measure; 
Swed. kanna, a tankard, a measure of about 3 fpiarts ; Dan. kande; 
OllG. chann, MJIG. and ( J. kannr, a c.in, tankard, mug, jug, pot. 
^ It thus apfiears to be a true Teulonic word ; Teut. type *kannon, f. 
Some think that it was borrowed from L. canna, Gk. kowti, a reed ; 
but the sense is hardly close enough ; whilst cantharus differs in form. 
Der. cannikin, diinin. ; spelt canykyn, Barclay, .Ship of Fools, ii. 261 ; 
eanahn. C)th. ii. 3. 71. 

CANAL, a conduit for water. (F. — L.) ‘The walls, the woods, 
arul long canals reply;’ Pope, Ruih:* of the Lock, iii. 100. And in 
Bacon, N.at. I list. §§ 30, T3S. — F. canal, ‘ a chanuell, kennell, furrow, 
gutter;’ Cot. — L, caudli^, a channel, trench, canal, conduit; also, 
a splint, rccd-jiipc. ^ I’crhaps the accent on the latter syllable in 
E. was jiartly due to a familiarity with Du. kanaal, itself borrowetl 
from French. .See also Channel, Kennel. 

CANARY, a bird; a wine; a dance. (.Span. — L.) The dance 
is mentioned in Sh.ak. All’s Well, ii. i. 77 ; so is the wine. Merry 
Wives, iii. 2. Hy. Gascoigne speaks of ‘ Canara birds ; ’ ('omplaiut of 
I’hilomcnc, 1. 33. All are named from the Canaries or Canary 
Islands. These take their name from Canaria, which is the largest 
island of the group. * Grand Canary is almo.st as broad as long, the 
diameter being about fifty miles;’ Sir 'F. llcrliert. Travels, ed. 1665, 
p. 3. — Span. (Gran) Canaria. ^, 1 .. Canaria (insula), hlc abounding in 
large d«igs (Pliny, vi. 32). — L. canaria, fein. of canarius, pertaining to 
dogs. — I ,. cau-is, a dog ; see Canine. 

CANCEL, to obliterate. (F.— L.) Originally, to obliterate 
a deed by drawing lines over it in the form of lattice-work (L. can- 
celli) ; afterwards, to obliterate in any way. S]h:U cancell in the 
Mirrour for Magistrates, j). 632 (K.). — F. canceler, ‘to caiicell, cross, 
raze ; ’ Cot. — Law L. caucelldre, to draw lines across a deed. — 1.. caH~ 
cellus, a grating ; gen. in ]>1. cancelli, railings, lattice-work ; dimin. of 
cancer, jd. cancri, in the sense of ‘ lattice-work.’ Dor. cancell-at-ed, 
marked with cross- lines, from L. ]ip. cancellii/us; from the same 
source, chancel, chancery, chancellor, which see. 

CANCER, a crab, a corroding tumour. (L.) The tumour w'as 
named from the notion that the swollen veins round it were like a 
crab’s limbs (Galen). Cancer occurs .ns the name of a zcMliacal sign 
in Chaucer, Merchant's T.nle, 1. 643. ^L. cancer, a crab; gen. cancri. 
4^Gk. Kapnivof, a crab ; .Skt. karkata-s, a crab; also the sign Cancer 
t>f the zodiac, fi. So named from its hard shell; cf. Skt. karkara-s, 
hard. Brugmanii, i. § 464. Dcr. canccr-ous, cancri-form, cancer-ale, 
canerr-at-ion ; and see Canker. 

CANDELABRUM ; see under Candle. 

CANDID, lit. white ; fair; sincere. (F. — 1 ..) Dryden uses candid 
to mean * white ; ’ Ir. of Ovid, Metam. xv. 1. 60. Camden has candidly; 
Eliznlx:th, an. 159S (R.). Shak. has candidatns for candidate; Titus 
Andron. Ben Joiison has candor. Epigram 123. — F. candide, 

‘white, fair, bright, orient, ^rc. ; also, upright, sincere, innocent;’ 
Cot.— L. rmu/i(/iy.s,lit. shining, bright. — L. eandrre, to shine, lx: bright. 
— L. *candere, to set on fire; only in ac-cendere, i;i-M«dpre.+Skt. chand, 
to shine.- ^.SQ END, to shine. Brugm. i. §$ 456, 8i8 (2). Der. 
candidate, q. v. ; candour, lit. brightness, from F. candeur, which from 
VuCandarem, aec. case of candor, brightness; a\so eandid-ly, candid-ness. 
From l..cnndere we also have candle, incense, incendiary, which see. 

CANDIDATE, one who offers hiiiiscl f to be elected to an office. 
(L.) Shak. has: ‘ Be candidatns then and put it on;’ Tit ns, i. 185; 
where the allusion is to the white robe worn hy .a candidate for office 
among the Komans. — L. caii</f(/u/r/.<i, white-rolied ; a candidate for an 
office. — L. candidus, white. See Candid. 


CANDLE. a kind of artificial light. (L.) In very early nse. 
AS. candel, a candle, Grcin, i. 155. — L. candela, a candle, taper.— 
L. candere, to glow. — L. *candere, to set on fire ; see further under 
Candid. Der. Candle-mas (Feb. a), A.S. Chron., an. 1014, with 
which cf. Christ-fnas,t\.\.; candlestick ("Previsa, i. 2 23), AS. eandel-sticea, 
Birch, Cart. Saxon., iii. 366 ; candelabrum, a L. word, from L. candela; 
also chandel-ier, q. v. ; chandl-er, q. v. ; cannel-coal, q. v. 

CANDOUR ; see under Candid. 

CANDY, crystallised sugar; as a verb, lo sugar, to crystallise. 
(F.—ltal.— Arab. — Skt.) lu old authors, it is usually a verb. .Shak. 
h.as both sb. and verb, i Hen. IV, 1.3. 251 ; Hamlet, ill. 2. 65 ; Temp, 
ii, I. 279. The comp, sugar-candy is the oldest form ; see Liber Cure 
Cocoruin, p. 7. — F. sucre candi, sugar-candy; whence se eandir, ‘to 
candle, or grow candide, as sugar after boyling; ’ Colgrave. [Here 
Cotgrnve should rather have written candid; there is no connexion 
with H candidus, white, as he easily might have imagined.]- Ital. 
candire, to candy; candi, cnuHy; zifcrA«ro<rafi</i, sugar-candy.- Arabic 
and Persian qaiul, sugar, sugar-candy ; Richardson’s Arab. Diet. p. 1 1 49; 
Arab, qandat, sugar-candy, id.; qandi, sugared, made of sugar; id. 
p. 1150. — Skt. khanda-s, a piece, part; also, powdered sugar 
(Macdonell) ; cf. khiitulava-s, a kind of sweetmeat. 
CANDYTUFT, si plant, of the genus Tberis. (Hybrid.) First in 
Evelyn (1664). From Candy and tuft ; where Candy refers to the 
island of Candia (or Crete), whence the jilant came ; and see Tuft. 

CANE, a reed, a stick. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. cane, eanne. ‘Rcedcs, 
that l)cn Cannes ;’ Maundeville, p. i8y; sec also pp. iqo, 199. ‘ Cane, 
canna ;’ Wright’s Vocab. i. 191. — F. canne, a cane. — I., canna, a cane, 
reed. — Gk. leavva, navvq, a cane, reed. fi. Perhaps cane is an Oriental 
word ultimately; cf. Heb. qdnek, a reed; Arab, qnnah, a cane; 
Richardson’s Diet. p. 1148. If so, the L. and (Ik. words are both 
borrowed ones. Der. cane, verb ; can-y, Milton, 1*. L. iii. 439 ; can- 
ister, q. V. ; also cann-on, q. v. ; ran-on, q. v. 

CAIVINE, pertaining to a dog. (1..) In the Spectator, no. 209; 
and in Cockeram (1623). — L. enwi/«/s, canine. — L. a dog; cog- 
nate ivith FI. hound. See Hound. 

CANISTER, a case, or box, often of tin. (L. - Gk.) Originally, 
a basket made of reed or cane. Spelt cannisfers in Drydeti’s Viigil, 
bk. i. 981,10 translate ‘ Ccrercmque canistris Expediunt ;’ A\,n. i. 701 . 

canistrum, a basket made of twisted reed.- Gk. Kavaarpov, a 
wicker-basket ; properly, a basket of reed.- Gk. navri, a rarer form 
of mvvq, Knvva, a reed, cane. See Cane. 

CANKER, something that corrodes. (F'. — L. ) ‘ Canker, sckencss, 
cancer;' Prompt. Parv. p. 60; it occurs very early, in Ancren Kiwle, 
P* where it is spelt cancre, as in ()North. F'. [A.S. cancer, 

Leccluloms, ii. 1 10.] — ONorth. F\ cancre (F'. chancre).^ L. cancrum, 
acc. of cancer, a crab, a cancer. See Cancer. Dor. canker-ous, 
canker-worm (A. V.). 

CANNEL-COAL, acoal tb.at bums brightly. (L. and E.) First 
in 1 538 (N.FI. D.). Provincial ling, canncl, a candle, and coal. ‘ Canute, 
a candle ; cnnnle-coal, or kennle-cml, so called because it bums with- 
out smoke like a candle ;’ F'. K. Robinson, Whitby Glossary. And 
see 1C. 1 >. D. 

CANNIBAL, one who eats human-flesh. (Span. — W. Indian.) 
A corrupt form ; it should rather be caribal. ‘ The Caribes 1 learned 
to be man-eaters or canibah, and gre.at enemies to the islanders of 
Trinidad Hakluyt, Voyages, vol. iii. p. 376 ; a passage imitated 
in Robinson Crusex;, ed. J. W. Clark, 1866, p. 126. See .Shak. 
Olh. i. 3. 143. — S]>nn. canibnl, a cannibal, savage ; a v.ariant of Cnnbal, 
a Carib, a form used by Columbus; sec Trench, Stuily of Words. 
p. This word being ill understood, the spelling cambal prevailed in 
Spanish, from tbe notion that the cannibals bad appetites a c/og ; 
cf. S])an. canino, canine, voracious, grectly. As the word canibal was 
unmeaning in English, a second n was introduced to make the first 
vowel short, eitlier owing to stress, or from some notion that it 
ouglit to be shortened, y. The word Canibal occurs in the following 
qnot.itioii from Herrera's Descripcion dc las Indias Occidcntales, 
vol. i. p. II. col. I, given in Todd’s Johnson. ‘ Las Islas qui estan 
desde la Tsla de San Juan dc Porto rico al oriente de ella, para la costa 
de Tierra-F'irme, se llamaron los Canibales por los uiuchos Caribes, 
comedures dc came hutnana, que truvo en cllas, i segun se interpreta 
en su leiigua Canibal, quiere decir “ hombre valiente,” porque por 
tales eran tenidos de los olros Indios.’ I. e. ‘ the islands lying next 
to the island of San Juan de Porto-rico [now called Porto Rico] to 
the East of it, and extending towards the coast of the continent 
[of .South America] are called Canibales because of the many Caribs, 
caters of human flesh, that are found in them, and according to the 
interpretation of their language Canibal is as much as to say “ valiant 
man,” because they were held to be such by the other Indians.’ This 
hardly sufficiently recognises the fact that Canibal and Carib (as 
well as Caliban) are mere variants of one and the same word; but we 
learn that the West Indian word Carib meant, in the language of the 
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natives, ‘ a valiant man.’ Other testimony is to the same effect ; and 
it is well ascertained thatcanniW is equivalent to Carib or Caribbean, 
and that the native sense of the word is 'a valiant man,' widely differ- 
ent from that which Europeans have given it. The familiar expression 
* king of the cannibal islands ’ really means ‘ king of the Caribbean 
islands.' Der. eannibal-hm. 

CANNON (i), a large gun. (F.-Ital. — L.-Clk.) Frequent 
in Shak. ; K. John, ii. aio, &c. And in Hakluyt, Voyages, vol. iii. 
p. a 1 7. — F. canon, * a law, rule, decree, ordnance, canon of the law ; . . . 

also, the gunne tearmed a cannon ; also, the barrell of any gunne,' 
dec. ; Cot. — Ital. cannone, ‘ a canon or piece or ordnance, the barrell 
of any gun, . . a canon, a rule Florio. Thus cannon is a doublet 
of canon, q. v. .See Trench, Study of Words, The s|H:lling with 
two »*s may have been adopted to create a distinction between the two 
uses of the word, the present wonl taking the double « of Ttal. cannone. 
The sense * gun-barrel* is older than that of 'gun,' and the Ital. 
cannone is the augmentative of Ital. eanna, a piiic, a cane. — L. canna ; 
sec Cane. Der. cannon~ade, cannon- eer. 

CANNON (2), a particular stroke at billiards. (F. — Span.) A 
perversion of carrom or carom, shortened form of caranibole; see 
Hoyle's Games, Milliards, law 9 (1779). — F. carambole, the red ball 
at billiards; cf. F. caramholer, (1) to touch the red ball, (2) to touch 
two other balls with one's own. ■-Span, caramhda, a manner of 
playing at billiards, a device, trick. Origin unknown. 

CANOJB, a boat made of a trunk of a tree, &c. (.Span. — W. Indian.) 
Formerly canoa, as sjHilt in Hakluyt’s Voyages, iii. 646. — Span, canoa, 
an Indmn boat. It is ascert.ained to be a native West Indian term for 
‘ boat and properly, a word belonging to the old language of Hayti. 
.See k. Eden, Books on America, ed. Arber, p. 66; Notes on E. Etym. 
p. 346. Spelt canaoa by R. Breton, in his Diet. Caraibe-Franyois (1665). 
CANON (I), a rule, ordinance. (L. — Cik.) MK. canon, canoun; 
Chaucer. Treatise on the Astrolabe, cd. .Skeat, prol. 68 ; C. T., Grou]) 
C, 890. AS. canon’, Beda, lied. Hist. (A. .S. version), iv. 24; Bos- 
worth. — I.. canon, a rule. — Clk. navatv, a straight nul, a rule in the 
sense of ‘carpenter’s rule;* also, a rule or model, a standard of 
right. — t;k. navfj, a rarer form of nawii, a (straight) cane, reed. See 
Cane. Der. canon (2), one who lives according to a canon, q. v. ; 
canon-ic, canon-ic-al, canon-ic-al-ly, canon-ist, canon-ic-ity, canon-ise 
(Gower, C. A. i. 254 j b. ii. 2821), canon-h-at-ion, canon-ry. Doublet, 
cannon ( i), q. v. 

CANOxS* (2), a dignitary of the church. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. 
canun, Eayamon, ii. 598, 1. 24289 ; canoun, id. (hater text), 1. 24288. 
— ONortliF. canonie (Littre, s. v. chanoine) ; the pi. canunies occurs 
in the Chanson du Roland, 2956. — LateL. canonicum, acc. of eanonicus, 
adj., one on the church-roll or list, and so in receipt of church- 
funds. —L. canon, the church-roll or list. Sec Hatch, Banipton T.cc- 
tures, p. 202. See Canon (1). N.B. The .Span, cafion, a deep 
ravine, lit. a tube, is the same word as F. canon ; sec Cannon (1). 

CANOPY, a covering overhead. (F. — Ital. — L. — Gk.) Should 
be canopy ; but the spelling canape occurs in Italian, whence it found 
its w.*iy into French as canape, a form cited by Dicr., .and thence into 
English ; the proper OF. form is conope. In Shak. Sonn. 1 25. In 
Bible of 1551, Judith, xiii. 9; retained in the A. V. .Spelt in 
Wyclif. Cf. MF. conopee, ‘ a canopy, a tent, or pavilion ;* Cot. — L. 
coHopvuin, used in Judith, xiii. 10 (Vulgate). — tik. Kuvotittwv, nww- 
ircfov, an Egyptian bed withmuseputo-curtains. — Gk. wuivonr-, stemof 
a gnat, mosquito ; lit. * cone-faced,’ or a creature with a cone- 
sha])ed head, from the shape of its head.- Gk. nwr-os, a cone ; and 

wip, face, appeaiance, from Gk. on, to sec — Idg. OQ, to see. 
See Cone aiul Optic. Dor. canopy, verb. 

CANOROUS, tuneful. (L.) In Sir T. Hrowne, Vulg. Errors, 
b. vii. c. 14. § 5. — L. canorus, singing, musical. — L. canere^ to sing. 
Sec Cant(i). 

CANT (i), to sing in a whining way ; to talk hypocritically. 
(T..) Applied at first, probably, to the whining tone of beg^rs, with 
some allusion to chanting ; used derisively. ‘ Drinking, lying, cog- 
ging, canting ; ’ Ford, The .Sun’s Darling, Act i. sc. i. ‘A rogue, A 
very canter I, sir, one that mannds Upon the pad;’ Ben Jonson, 
Staple of News, Act ii. — I., cantare, to sing (whence Picard and Wal- 
loon canter, to sing) ; frequentative of canere, to sing; from the same 
root as E. hen, q.v. — ^KAN, to sound. Brugmann, i. § 181. 
Der. cant, sb. ; cant-er. From the same source, can-orous, q. v. ; 
cant-icle, q. v. ; eant-o, q. v. ^ ‘ What was it, prose or ryine, metre 
or verse ? I trowe it was cantum, for 1 herde you synge ; ’ Caxton, 
Reynard the Fox, e. 27 ; ed. Arber, p. 63. In Harman's Caveat, 
p. 84, to cante, i. e. to speak, is given as a cant word. Cf. Walloon 
canter, to sing (Sigart) ; and see Cant in the E. D. 1). Der. caft/-er, 
cant-ing ; also cant-aia, Ital. cantata, a poetical composition set to 
music ; from the fern, of the pp. of L. cantare, to sing. 

CANT (2), an edge, corner ; as verb, to tilt or incline. (Dutch— 
E. — Gk.) The sb. is nearly obsolete ; we And ‘in a cane’s ‘in a 


corner,’ in Ben Jonson, Coronation Entertainment; Works, ed. 
Gifford, vi. 445 (Narcs) ; see the description of Irene in the same, 
ed. i860, p. 531. The verb means ‘to turn upon an edge,’ hence, 
to tilt, incline ; said of a cask. The verb is derived from the sb. — 
Du. kant, a border, edge, side, brink, margin, corner.+Dan. and 
Swed. kant, a border, edge, margin ; cf. Dan. kantre, to cant, upset, 
capsize ; G. kante, a corner. All from LateL. cantus, a comer ; which 
is prob. from L. canthus (pronounced as can/us) <Gk. icdv^ov, the 
corner of the eye, felloe of a wheel. Korling, $ 1851. Der. cant-een, 
q. v. ; de-cant-er. 

CANTREN, a vessel for liquors used by soldiers. (F. — Ital. - 
L. — Gk.) Firstin i744(N.E.p.). The spcUing is phonetic, imitating 
the F. i by the mod. E. «. — F. cantine, a canteen ; introduced from 
Ital. in the 17th century; Halzfeld.-ltal. cantina, a cellar, cave, 
grotto, cavern ; cf. ital. cantinetta, a small cellar, ice-pail, cooler.— 
Ital. canto, a side, part, corner, angle ; whence cantina as a diminu- 
tive, i. e. * a little corner.’ — Late L. cantut-, a corner. See Cant (2). 

CANTER, an easy gallop. (E. place-name.) An abbreviation for 
Canterbury gallop, a name given to an easy gallop ; from the ambling 
pace at which pilgrims rode to Canterbury. ‘ In Sampson’s Fair 
Maid of Clifton (1633), he who i>ersonates the hobby-horse speaks 
of his smooth ambles and Canterbury paces’,' Todd’s Johnson. 

‘ Boileau’s Pegasus has all his paces. The Pegasus of Pope, like 
a Kentish post-horse, is always on the Canterbury,' Dennis on the 
Prelim, to the Dunciad (Narcs). We also have ‘ Canterbury bells.’ 
Dor. canter, verb. 

CANTICIiE, a little song. (L.) * And wrot an canticle,’ said of 
Muses; Cienesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1. 4124. — 1.. canticulum, 
a little song; dimin. of L. canticum, a song.- L. cantus, a song; cf. 
pp. of canere, to sing. See Cant (1). 

CANTUiEVER, a kind of bracket, projecting from a wall to 
support a balcony or the like. (F.) Pineda’s Span. Diet., s. v. can, 
a dog, adds: ‘ in architecture, the end of timber or stone jutting out 
of a wall, on which in old buildings the beams used to rest, called 
cantilevers' Possibly from cantle, a comer, and lever. The sup- 
port could be obtained by letting one end of a lever into a cantle 
(projection or nook) in a w'all, and the other into a notch in a hori- 
zontal beam above. The MDu. kanieel-hout, ‘ a roofe-beame,’ in 
Hcxlhim (lit. cantic-wood) is parallel. .See below. 

CANTLE, a small piece. (F. — L.— Gk.) In Shak. i Hen. IV, 
iii. I. 100. ME. cantel, Chaucer, C. T., 3010 (A 3008). — ONorthF. 
cantel (mod. F. chanteav), a piece, corner, bit; see Littri, s. v. 
ehanieau. The same as Late I... canlellus, a piece ; formed with dimin. 
suffix -elhts from 1/itc I., cantus, a corner. Sec Cant (2). 

CANTO, a division of a poem. (Ital. — L.) .Shak. has can/o/», 
Tw. Nt. i. 5. 289, which is a difficult form to account for. The 
more correct form enntion (directly from L. ranlio, a ballad) occurs 
near the beginning of the Glosse to Spenser’s Shep. Kal., October.— 
Ital. canto, a singing, chant, section of a poem. — L. acc. cantum, 
a song. See Canticle. 

CANTON, a small division of a country. (F. - Ital. — L. — (Jk.) 
.Sir T. Browne uses cantons for ‘ corners ; ’ Kcligio Medici, ])t. i. s. 1 5. 
In Heraldry, a canton is a small division in the corner of a shield ; so 
used in Ben Jonson, Staple of News, A. iv. (Piedmantlc). And sec 
Cotgrave. — F. canton, ‘ a comer or crosseway, in a street ; also, a 
canton, or hundred ; ’ C’ot. [Cf. .Span, canton, a corner, part of an 
escutcheon, canton.] — Ital. cnntnne, a nook, angle ; also, a corporation, 
township (Torriano)- — Late L. cantiinum, eanlo, a region, province. 
Origin doubtful ; the heraldic canton, F. canton, Ital. cantone, is from 
Ital. canto, an edge. See Cant (2). Der. canton, verb ; canton-al, 
eanton-ment. Cf. se cantonner, ‘ to sever them.sclvcs from the rest of 
their fellowcs ;’ Cotgrave. 

CANVAS, a coarse hcm])en cloth. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. ranevas; 
a trisyllable in Chaucer, C. 'P. 16407 (G 939).— ONorthF. canevas. 

— Late L. eanabacius, hempen cloth, canvas. — L. cannabis, hemp.- 
Gk. navvaBis, hemp, cognate with E. hemp, q. v. % It is supposed 
that the Greek word was borrowed from the East ; Curtius, i. 1 73. 
Cf. Pets, hanab, hemp; Rich. Diet. p. 1208; Skt. ^ana-m, hemp. 
Der. canvass, verb ; q. v. 

CANVASS, to discuss, solicit votes. (F. — L. — Gk.) In Shak. 
* to take to task ; ’ 1 Hen. VI, i. 3. 36. Spelt kanvas in Palsgrave. 
Merely derived from the sb. canvas, the orig. meaning being ‘ to sift 
through canvas.’ Similarly, Cotgrave explains the MF. eanabasser by 
‘to canvas, or curiously to examine, search or sift out the depth of 
a matter,* Sec above. 

CANZONET, a little song. (Ital. — L.) TnShak.L.L.L.iv. 2.124. 

— Ital. canzjonetta, a little song ; dimin. of canzone, a hymn ; cf. can- 
zona, a song, ballad. — L. canlibnem, acc. of cantio, a song ; whence 
also F. chanson, a song, used by Shak. Hamlet, ii. 2. 438. — L. cantare, 
to sing; frequentative of canere, to sing. See Cant (i). 

I CAOUTCHOUC, India rubber. (F.- Caribbean.) Modern. 
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Borrowed from F. caoutekoue, from a Caribbean word which is spelt 
cauehue in the Cyclf)j>. Metropolitana, q. v. This word, used at Quito, 
belongs to the idiom of the Indians of the province of Mainas, and 
signifies ‘juice of a tree.' LaCondamine calls it cakuchu. Sec Notes 
on K. Ktym. jjj'. 3o» 3*- 

CAP, a lovcring for the head; a cover. (Late L.) In early use. 
AS. cu-f'/e, as a gloss to Late L. planeta^ a chasul>]e ; >Klfric’s Glos- 
sary ; Voc. T 24. 31. — Late L. eappa, a cape, a cope ; see enpparius in 
Itui angc. ('i'he words cap^ cape, cope were all the same originally.] 
'J'his I.ate J.. cappa, a cap, occurs in a document of the year 660 
(Ditv- ; and is spelt cappa by Isidore of Seville, ly. 31. 3, who says : 

‘ Cappa, (juia capitis ornamentum est ; ’ a popular etymology. But 
tin; true origin is unknown. Perha|>s the derivation from L. capere, 
to (iintaiu.suggestctl by Papias, may Ijc right. See Cape, Cope, 
qf !■ or eap-a-pie, cap-a-pee, i. e. fnim head to foot (from F. cap, head, j 
n. to, ami OF. pie, AF. pee, foot) sec. Cape (2). 

CAPABIiBj, having ability. (F. — L. ; In Shak. Troil. iii. 3. 310. 
^¥. capable, ‘capable, suffieient Cot. — Late L. cnpabilts, lit. com- 
prehensible, a word used in the Arian controversy, p. The meaning 
afterwards shifted to * able to hold,’ one of the senses assigned by 
Cotgr.ave to F. capable. Tliis would be due to the influence of 1.,. capax, 
capacious, the word to which capabihs was probably indebted for its 
second a and its irregular formation from capere.^^h.capere, to hold, 
contain. — V Q^l'> h‘»hl ; Brugm. i. § 635. Der. capabtl-ity. See 
Heave. 

CAPACIOUS, able to hold or contain. (L.) Used by Sir W. 
Ralegh, Hist, of the World, bk. i. c. 6. Shak. expresses the same idea 
by capable. Ill formed, as if from a ]<'. capaeieux or L. captictosus ; but 
there are no such words, and the real source is the declensional stem 
capaei- of the L. .adj. capax, able to contain. — L. capere, to contain, 
hold ; cognate with F. heave, q. v. Der. capacious-ly , capaciuu\-ne\s ; 
and (from I-. capax, gen. capact-s) capaci-t-ate, capaci-ty. From the 
1„ capere vrv also have lap-able. cat-er. Also conceive, deceive, receive, 
&c. Also captiom, captivate, captive, captor, capture •, anticipate, eman- 
cipate, participate ; acceptable, conception, deception, except, intercept, pre. 
cept, receipt, receptacle, susceptible’, incipient, recipient ; occupy; prince, 
principal; and all words nearly related to these. 

CAFABISON, the trnp])ings of a horse. (F. — Span. — I.ate L.) 
In Shak. Cor. i. 9. la. — MF. caparasson, ‘a caparison Cot.— Span. 
caparazon, a caparison, a cover for a saddle or coach ; formed as an 
augmentative from Me<l. L. caparo, a cowl (cf. E. cAo/eron). — Late L. 
ciija, a cloak, cape. See Cape ( 1 ). Der. caparison, veib ; Rich. Ill, 

V. 3. 289, 

CAPEl ( 1 ), a covering for the shouhlers. (F. — Span. — I. ate 1-.) 
In Shak. Tam. .Shrew, iv. 3. 140. (MIC. cape, in layamon, ii. 122, is 
the modem cope.'] — MF. cape, ‘ a short and slcevclesse cloake Cot. 

— Span, eapa, a cape, cloak. — I.ate L. rhpa, lor which sec Ducange; 
sec also Cap and Cope. Barct, s. v. Cape, has : ' a Spantshe 
cape.’ 11 'I'he word, being an ecclesiastical one, has spread widely ; 
from the Late Ij. enpa arc derived not only OF. cape, bnl also Prov., 
Span., and Port, capa, Iccl. hapa (whence E. cope), Swe<l. hdpa, Utin. 
kaahe. Der. cap>-arison, q. v. ; and see chapel, chaperon, chaplet. 

CAPS (a^ a headland. (!•'. - llal, — L.) In .Shak. Otii. li. 1. i ; 

( 'haucer, I’rol. 408. — F. cap, ' a promnntory, cape ; ’ Cot. — Ital. capo, 
a head; a headland, cape. — L. caput, a head. ^ In the phr.en/>-d-/(V, 
i.e. head to foot, the * cap' is the V.cap here spoken of. 

^ CAPER (0» dance about. (Ital.— ]..) In Shak. Temp. v. 238. 
The word was merely shortened from the older form caprenll, used by 
.Sir P. Sidney in his translation of Ps. ih, quoted by Richardson: 

‘ Hillocks, why capreald ye, .as wanton by their dainmes Wc capreoll 
see the lusty lambs 1 ’ — Ital. capriolare, to caper, leap about as goats 
or kids. — Ital. rapriola, ‘ a caper in duiieing ; ’ F’lorio ; from Ital. capra, 
a she go.at. — L. crr/)rn, a she-goat ; caper (stem capro-), a he-goat. 
Cf. (Ik. xdir/ius, a boar; Curtius, i. 174.+ AS. haifer, a he-goat; Iccl. 
hqfr. Dor. rafter, .‘.b. ; capriole, q. v., and cf. cabriolet, cab. 

CAPER ^2), the flower-bud of the caper-bush, used fur pickling. 
(F*.— L. — Gk.) There is a quibble on the word in Shak. Tw. Nt. 
i. 3. J29. .Sir T. Elyot has capers; C'astcl of Helth, b. ii. c. 7. 

— MF. capre, cappre, a caper, Col.; mod. F'. capre.^'L. capparis.^ 
Gk. nawimpis, the capcr-plant ; also its fruit. Perliaps Eastern ; tf. 
Arab, kahar, capers; Richardson’s Arab. Diet. p. 1167. 

CAPERCAILZIE, a species of grouse. (CJael.) The z is here 
no 2, but a modem iirintcr’s way of representing the old 5, much better 
rraresented by y ; thus the word is really capercailyie. [Similarly 
Menzies stands for Menyies, and Dalziel for Dalyiel.] ‘ The capercal)e, 

. . horse of the forest J. Dalrymple, tr. of Leslie^s Hist. Scot. p. 39. 
See Newton, Diet, of Birds ; an<l the article on the capercali, capercally, 
w capercailyie, in the Engl. Cycl., div. Nat. History. — Gael, capull- 
coille, the great cock of the wood ; more literally, the horse of the 
wood. — Gael, capull, a horse, from L. caballus (cf. E. cavalier) ; and 
eoille or roi//, a wood, .a forest, cognate with E. Holt. 


CAPIBARA, a large rodent quadruped. (Brazil.) The native 
name in Brazil. ' Capy-bara . . . Porcus est flnviatilis;' Hist. Nat. 
Brasilia;, 1648 ; vol. ii. p. 230. See Cavy. 

CAPILLARY, relating to or like hair. (L.) * Capillary (Ha- 
ments:’ Derham, Pbysico- Theology, b. iv. c. 12 (R.); and in Blount 
(1656). — L. capilliiris, relating to hair. — L. capillus, hair; but esp. the 
hair of the head ; from the same source as L. caput, the head ; the 
base cap~ being common to both words (Breal). 

CAPITAL ( I ), relating to the head; chief. (F. — L.) ‘Eddren 
capiialen ’ veins in the head, where capitalen is used as a pi. adj. ; 
Ancren Riwle, p. 258.— F. capital, ‘chiefe, capitall;’ Cutgravc (and 
in early use). — L. rapitiilh, relating to the head.— L. caput (stem 
capit-), the head. Allied to Skt. knpida(m), skull ; AS. Aa/e/a,hcad. 
Brugm. i. § 641. Der. capital, sb., which see below. And see 
Capitol. 

CAPITAL (2), wealth , stock of money. (F. — I ..) Not in early 
use ; later than 1 600 (N. E. D.). — F. capital, * wealth, worth, a stockc, 
a man's principal, or chiefe substance;’ Cotgrave.— Late L. capitale, 
wealth, stock ; properly neuter of adj. capitdlh, chief; see above. 
Der. capital-ist, capilal-ise. See Cattle. 

CAPITAL (3), the head of a pillar. (L.atc L. , or F. — L.) ‘ The 
pilers . . With harlas and m/i/a/e = with fillet and capital; Land 
of Cokayne, 1. 69. — Late L. capitellum, the head of a column or pillar; 
a dimin. from L. caput (stem capit-), a head. Or from ONorthF. 
capitel (Picard capiteau, F. chapiteau) ; the same. Doublets, chapiter, 
chapter. 

CAPITATION, a tax on every head. (F. — L.) In Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. Errors, bk. vii. c. 1 1. § i. — F. cn/>//rt/io/i, ‘head-silver, 
pole-money ; a subsidy, tax, or tribute paid by the pule’ [i.e. poll]; 
Cot. — Late 1.. capitdtwnetn,o.cc. oi capitatio, a ca])itatiuii-tax. — L. caput 
(stem capit-'), a head. 

CAPITOL, the temple of Jupiter, at Rome. (L.) The temple 
was situate 011 the Mons Cnpitolinus, named iVoni the Capitolium, or 
temple of Jupiter, whence \i. capital is derived. In Shak. Cor. i. 1. 
49, &c. ‘ The temple is said to have been called the Capituliuni, 

lx:cause a human head {capw) was discovered in digging the founda- 
tions;’ Smith’s Classical Dictionary. F'or whatever reason, the 
ct3'mology st^ems to be from the L. caput, gen. eapit-is (above). 

CAPITULAR, relating to a cathedral chapter. (L.) Properly 
an adj., but gen. used as a sb., meaning ‘ the body of the statutes of 
a chapter.’ ‘The capitular of Charles the Great joyns dicing and 
drankenness together;* Bp. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, bk. iv, c. 1 
(R.). — 1 .ate L. capituldris, relating to a capitulum, in its various scuscs ; 
whence neut. capitulure, a writing divided into chapters; capiluldre 
iustitutum, a monastic rule ; and sl>. tapiiuldrium, a book of decrees, 
whence the E. capitulary, a more correct form, as a sh.. than capitular. 

— Late L. capitulum, a chapter of a book; a cathedral chajiter; dimin. 
from L. ca/ut, the head. See Chapter. 

CAPITULATE, to submit upon certain conditions. (L.) Sec 
Trench, Select Glossary. It properly means, to ai range conditions, 
and esp. of surrender ; ns in ' to capitulate and conferre wyth them 
touchyngc the estate of the cytie, the beste that they could, so that 
their paisones [persons] might be saued;’ Nicolls, tr. of Thucydides, 
p. 219 (R.). .See Shak. Cor. v. 3. 82. — Late L. eapHulatus, pp. of capi- 
tulare, to divide into chapters, heiue, to projiose terms. — Late 1.. 
capitulum, a chapter (above). Der. capit ulat-ion. 

CAPON, a young cock castrated. ( L. — G k. ) In very carl y use. AS. 
capun, as a gloss to ‘ galliiiaceus ; * A'ilfric’s Glossary, cd. Snmner, 
Nomina Avium. caj'OHem,ncc.otcapo,acai}on. — Gk.icdira;i',ncapuii. 

CAPOTE, a long cloak or mantle. (F.- J,ate 1..) ‘In our rough 
capote; ’ Byron, Siege of Corinth, 1. 10. — I*', caf/ote, f. ; from capot, m., 
a mantle. — F. cape, a cape ; see Cape ( i ). 

CAPRICE, a whim,sudden leap of the mind. (F. — Ital. — L.) The 
word is now always siwU like the F. caprice, but we often find, in 
earlier writers, the Italian foiiii. Thus Shak. has capriccio. All’s 
Well, ii. 3. 310 ; and Butler has the pi. eapriches to rhyme with witches ; 
Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 1. 1. iS. — F. caprice, ‘humour, caprichio, giddy 
thought;’ Cot. — Ital. capriccio, a caprice, whim; whence the word 
was introduced into FTench in the i6lh centuiy (Brachet). De- 
rived by I.)ic2 from Ital. caprio, a goat, as if it were ‘ a frisk of a 
kid but this is not quite sure. Cf. capriole (liclow), which seems to 
be an analogous formation. Kbrting, § 1891. See Caper (1). 

CAPRICORN, the name of a zodiacal sign. (L.) Lit. ‘ a 
horned goat.* In Chaucer, Treatise on the Astrolabe, pt. i. sect. 1 7. 

— 1... capricomus, in the Norman-French treatise of P. de Thann, in 
Pop. Treatises on Science, cd. Wright, 1. 196.-!.. eapri-, for capro-, 
stem of caper, a goat ; and cornu, a horn. See Caper (1) and Hom. 

CAPRIOLE, a peculiar frisk of a horse. (F. - Ital. — L.) Not 
common. Merely F, capriole, ‘ a caper in dancing ; also the capriole, 
sault, or goats leap, done by a horse ;’ Cot. — Ital. caprida, the leap 
of a kid. — L. capra, a she-goat. See Caper (i). 
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CAPSICUM, a genus of tropical plants, with hot pungent cap- 
sules and seeds. (L.) ‘The Indian capsicum i' Bradley, Fam. Diet. 
II. s. V. sallet (1735); N.E.D. A coined word, and incorrect Prob. 
formed from L, eapsa, a case ; with reference to the capsules. 
CAFSIZS, to upset, overturn. (Span.?— L.) First in Dibdin 
(1788). Perhaps a nautical corruption of Spaq. eapuzar, to sink ; as 
in eapuzar un bajel, to sink a ship by the head ; or of mod. Prov. eabus- 
sado, the act of diving, an upset (Mistral); apparently derivatives of 
L. caput, the head. (A guess.) 

CAFSTAZQ*, a machine for winding up a cable. (Prov.— L.) ME. 
co/jb/an, Allit. Poems, B. 418. ‘The weighing of anchors by the 
capstan h also new;’ Ralegh, Essays (in Todd's Johnson). — Prov. 
cabestan (whence MF. cabestan, • the capstane of a ship Cot.) ; cog- 
nate with S])an. cabrestanie, a cajistan, engine to itaisc weights ; also 
spelt cabestrante.imlj. caphtrare, to fasten with a halter, muzzle, tie 
up : pres. part, captsirans (stem capistrant-), whence the Span, cabe- 
strante. Cf. also Span, cabestrage, cattle-drivers' money, also a halter, 
answering to Low L. capistragium, money for halters. —L. capistrum 
(Span, cabestro), a halter. — L. eapere, to hold. See Capacious. 
% Sometimes derived from eabra, a goat, engine to cast stones, and 
estanie, explained by ‘standing,’ i. c. upright; but the conjecture 
(though aaoi)ted by Korting) is untenable and needless; the shifting 
of r appears plainly in Port, cabresio, a h.ilter, also (as a nautical 
term) cables (^longing to the bowsprit, allied to cabrestanie, capstan. 
So also Prov. cabestran (as well as cabestan), from cabes/re, a halter. 
SeeN. E. D. 

CAFSUIiFi, a seed-vessel of a ]ilant. (F. — L.) ‘The little 
cases or capsules which contain the seed ; ’ Derham, Physico- Theology, 
bk. X. note i (R.)* Sir T. Browne has capsulary ; Vulg. Errors, b. 
iii. c. 37. § 3.— F. capsule, ‘a little chest or coffer Cot.— L.ca^sw/fl, 
a small chest ; dimin. of eapsa, a chest, re]>ository. See Case (2). 
Dor. eapsul-ar, cnpsul-ar-y. 

CAPTAIN, a head oflfjcer. (F. — L.) ME- eapitain, eapitein, 
captain. .SjH'lt eapitein, Gower, C. A. i. 360 (iii. 2421); eapitain, 
Chaucer, C. T., II 230. — OF. t-n/ti/rnwe (14th cent., Supp.toGodcfroy). 
— Late 1 .. cttpitiinew, capiinnus, a-lcadcr of soldieis, captain; formed, 
by help of suffix -aneus, -anus, from stem capita of L. caput, the bead ; 
Dor. caMain-cy. Doublet, chieftain, q. v. 

CAPTIOUS, critical, disiiosed to cavil. (F. — L.) ‘They. . . 
moued unto Him this enpdous (lucstion; why (quoth they) do Johns 
disciples and the Phariscis ofttiines fast, and thy disciples not last at 
nlle ? ' Udal, on S. Mark, cap. ii. v. 18. —F. captieux, ‘ captious, cavil- 
ling, too curious ; ’ Cut. — L. captidsus, sophistical, critical. — L. capfio, 
a taking, sophistical argument ; allied to capt-us, jip. of eapere, to hold. 
Sec Capacious. Der. captious-uess. 

CAPTIVE, a prisoner. (F. — L.) In Hakluyt, Voyages, i. 
149; as a verb, to capture, in Sir 'P. More’s Works, p. 279 c. 
Generally expressed by its doublet caitiff in Middle-English. — F. 
captif (f. captive), mm L,. captiuus, a captive. — L. cap/us,pp. of eapere, to 
hold, take, catch, seize. — ^QAP, to hold. .See Caitiff. Der. 
captiv-i-ty, captiv-ate, captiv-at-ing; and fiom L. capt-, capt-nr, capt^ure, 
capt-ious. 

CAPUCHIN, a hooded friar; a hood. (F. — Ital. — Late L.) 
Order established in 1 525-8. Cotgrave has capicin in his exjdanation 
of F. capucin, but this is, no doubt, a misprint, since the spelling 
capucine occurs twice immediately below. — MF\ capuchin (F*. capucin), 

‘ a capicin \ read capucin] frier ; of S. Frances order ; wcarcs neither 
shirt, nor breeches;’ Cot. [lie also has: * Capuchnn,a. ca])uchc, 
a monk's cowle, or hood ; also, the hood of a cloakc.’] — Ital. cappu- 
cino, a capuchin monk, small cowl ; the monk being named from the 
‘ small cowl ’ which he wore. Dimin. of Ital. eappuccio, a cowl, hood 
worn over the head. — Ital. ra/i^n,nca])e. See Cape (i),Cap. % The 
form is capuchin both in Picaid (Corbict) and in Walloon (Sigart). 
CAPYBARA; sec Capibara (above). 

CAB, a wheeled vehicle. (F'. — C.) In Shak. Sonnet 7, &c. He 
also has carman, Meas. ii. 1. 269. ME. carre, Maundeville’s Travels, 
p. 130. — ONorthF. carre; in Ducange, s. v. Afarce/Zum. — Late L. 
carra ; allied to carrus, a kind of four-wheeled carriage, which Caesar 
first saw in Gaul; a Celtic word. — Bret, karr, a chariot; W. car, 
a raft, frame, drag; OGael. ear, a cart, car, or raft for carrying 
things on ; Irish carr, a cart, dray, waggon. I Whence also G. karre, 
a cart, barrow.] p. Allied to L. currus, a chariot, and currere, to 
run; the L. and Celt, c being the same letter etymologically. 
Brugm. i. § 516; Stokes-Fick, p. 72. Der. There are numerous 
derivatives ; see career, cargo, cark, carry, cart, charge, chariot. 

CARABINE ; sec Carbine. 

CARACAL, a feline quadruped resembling a lynx. (F.— Turk.) 
In a tr. of BuiTon (1792), i. 195. — F. caracal. ^Tvixk.qaraih), black; 
qulaq, ear. Named from its black ears. 

CARACOLE, a half-tum made by a horseman. (F. — Span.) 

‘ Caracal, with horsemen, is an oblique piste, or tread, traced out in 


semi-rounds, changing from one hand to another, without observing 
a regular ground;' Bailey’s Diet. cd. a (1731), vol. ii. Also in 
Blount (165O). — F. caracol, *a snail; whence, /biW le earaccd, {{or] 
souldiers to cast themselves into a round or ring;’ Cot. Mod. F. 
earacfde, a gambol; introduced from Sp an , in the i6th cent. 
(Brachet). — Span, caracol, a snail, a winding stair-case, a wheeling 
about; caracol marino, a periwinkle. Applied to a snail-shell from 
its spiral shape, p. Perhaps Celtic. Cf. Gael, caraeh, meandering, 
whirling, circling, winding, turning; car, a twist, turn, revolution; 
Irish car, a tw ist, turn, cor, circular motion. Korting, $ 1918. 
CARAFE, a glass water-bottle. (F. - Span. - Arab.) Modem. - 
F. forn/e. — Span, garra/a, a cooler, vessel to cool wines in. — Arab. 
ghiraf, draughts of water ; Arab, root ghara/a, to draw water. (So 
Dozy and Devic ; some identify it with carboy ; sec Carboy.) 
CARAPACE, the upper shell of a tortoise. (F. - Span.) Modern. 

— F. enra^are.- Span, carapaeho (llatzfeld). Bui the Span. Diet, 
has only enrapuza, variant of caperuza, a hood. 

CARAT, a certain light weight. (F. - Ital. - Arab. - (ik. ) Gene- 
rally a weight of 4 grains. In Shak. Com. FIrr. iv. 1.28. — F’. carat, ‘a 
carrat ; among goldsmiths and mintmen is the thiid part of an ounce, 
among jewellers or stone-entters, but the 19 part ; ’ Cot. — Ital. carato. 
[Cf. O. Port, quirate, a small weight, a carat; cited by Diez.] — Arab. 
qirrut, a carat, the 24th part of an ounce, 4 barley-corns ; also, a 
bean or iica-shell, a pod, husk; Richardson’s Arab. Did. p. 1122.— 
Gk. ntpariov, the fruit of the locust tree ; also (like L. siliqua), a 
weight, the carat; the lit. sense being ‘a little horn.' — Gk. nipas, 
(stem Ktpar-), a horn ; allied to E. Horn. ^ The locnst-tree, caroh- 
trec, or St. John's-bread-lree is the Ceratonia siliqua; ‘The seeds, 
which arc nearly of the weight of a carat, have been thought to have 
been the origin of that ancient money-weight;’ Engl, ('ycl., div. N.at. 
Hist. s. V. Ceratonia ; a name which preserves the two former syllables 
of the Gk. Kfpar-iov. See Carob, which is, however, unrelated. 
CARAVAN, a company of traders or travellers. (F. - Pers.) In 
Milton, P. L. vii. 428. Spelt carouan in Hakluyt, Voy. ii. pt. i. 203. 

— F*. enravane, ‘a convoy of souldiers, for the safety of merchants 
that travcll by land;' Cot. — Peis, kanvan, a caravan; Richardson's 
Arab. Diet. p. 1 182. 

CARAVANSARY, an inn for travellers. (Pers.) Occurs in 
the S])Cctator, no. 289. - Pers. karwiin-sariiy, a i>ublic building for 
caravans; Richardson’s Arab. Diet. p. 1182. — Pers. karwan, a cara- 
van ; and sar/iy, a palace, public edifice, inn ; id. p. 821 (Horn, { 727). 
CARAVEL, CARVEL, a kind of ship. (F.-Ital— Gk.) 
R. Eden, Three Books on Amciica, ed. Arber, p. 45, has: ‘A 
Carauel or Camel, a kynde of shyppes.’ — F. rnrnvr/Zi?, ‘ a carvell 
Col. — Ital. caravella, ‘a kynde of ship called a caravell;’ Florio. 
Dimin. from Gk. napafim, a kind of light ship (Liddell). Cf. also 
Span. cara6e/ci, dimin. of caraba, f., formerly carabn, m., in Minsheu ; 
from Late L. carabus ; from Gk. napafios, as before. 

CARAVZAY, CARRA WAY, an umbelliferous plant. (Span. 
—Arab.) ME. carawey, E. of Derby’s Expeditions, cd. L. T. Smith, 
p. 19, 1 . 7 (1390). Spelt caraway in Cotgrave, s. v. rarvi. — Span. 
alearahucya, a caraway ; where al is merely the Arab. def. article.— 
Arab, karwiya-a, karawiya-a, karawlyn-a, carraway-seeds or plant ; 
Richanlson’s Arab. Diet. p. 1 183. Cf. Gk. ndpov, napos, cumin ; L. 
careum, MItal. caro, F. carvi (i.c. caraway); Liddell and Scott. 
^ The Arabic word may be ultimately derived from the Greek one; 
it is so wit h car at. 

CARBINE, a short light musket. (F'.) Also s^ielt carabine or 
carabin ; and, in Tudor English, it means (not a gun, but) a man 
armed with a carbine, a musketeer. In this sense, the pi. carabins is 
in Knolles’ Hist, of Turks, 1186, K (Nares) ; and carbine in Beaum. 
and FTetcher, Wit without Money, v. i. — F'. carabin, m., ‘a carbine, 
or curbecne ; an ar(]ucbuzier, arm^ with a marrian and breast-plate 
and serving on horse-back;' Cot. [Mod.F’. carabine, fern., intro- 
duced from Ital. carabina, a small gun, in the ifith century (Brachet), 
is derived from carabin as used by Cotgrave.] Corrupted from OF. 
calabrien, calabrin, a carbineer, a sort of light-armed soldier; Roque- 
fort, Ducange. p. Of uncertain origin ; I )ucange derives it from Late 
I.. Calabrinus, a Calabrian; from Calabria in SE. Italy, y. Diez 
derives OF', calabrin from Prov. calahre, a war-engine used in besieg- 
ing towns. — Late L. chadabula, a war-engine for throwing stones; 
whence calabre is derived by the change of d into / (as in OLatin 
dingua, whence L. lingua) and by the common change of final -la to 
-r«.— Gk. narafioKii, overthrow, destruction. — Gk. naTafiaXKtiv, to 
throw down, strike down, esp. used of striking down with missiles.— 
Gk. Kara, down ; fiaWtiu, to cast. But the utiborrowed OF. form 
corresponding to Prov. calabre is ehaable, derived immediately from 
chadabula. Korting, § 2004. Der. earbin-eer. 

CARBON, charcoal. (F'. — L.) A modern chemical word. — F. 
carbone; first in 1 787. — L. acc.earbonem, from nom. carbo, a coal. Der. 
carbon-i-fer-ous, carboH'Oe-e-ous, carbon-ic, carbon-ise ; and see below. 
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CARBOLIC, in carbolic acid, an alcohol containing carbon. 
(L.) A coined word ; from carb-, for carbon, with tlic snffix -ol- of 
alcoh-ot ; and tlie siifiix -ic. 

CARBONADO, broiled meat. (Span. — I Properly ‘ a rasher. 
Cotgravc, s. v. mrlmnade, explains it by ‘ a carbnnadoe, a rasher on the 
coales.' Tsed by Shak. Cor. iv. 5. 199. — Span, tarhtmada, meat 
broiled on a gridiron ; as if a fcm. pp. from a veri) *carhunar, to 
broil. — .S|i.'in.rflr6o«, ch.arcoal, coal. — L. acc. carhoiiem, coal (.above). 
Der. cfirh'inndo, verb. ; K. Lear, ii. 2. 41. 

CARBOY, a large globular bottle of glass, protected by basket- 
wi)rk. J'ers. ) Modern; in Webster, Worcester, and ISraiide. — Pcrs. 
yanlhah, a large flagon; Rich. Diet. p. lui, wliich is perh.n]>s of 
Ar.d). origin. Cf. Pers. and Arab, qirbnh, a water-skin, water-bottle, 
Rich. Diet. p. 112.^; Palmer’s Diet. col. 469; and Vide. 
CARBUxTCIiR, a gem, a boil ; a live coal. (L.) Mlv carbuncle, 
(Jower, C. A. i. 57; bk. i. 4^)6. (Also charbuch, llavclok. 2145; 
from OK. charhoucle.'] The sense is, properly, ‘a glowing coal;’ 
hence ‘an inflamed sore, or boil ‘a bright glowing gem.’ — I., car- 
bunculiis, I. a small coal ; 2. a gem ; 3. a boil. I'or *cnrhnni~c-ul-ns, 
double dimiii. from 1.. carbti (stem carbon-), a co.al. sometimes, a live 
coal. See Carbon. Dor. carbunrul-ar, cnrhuncl-ed. 

CARBTTRBT, a compound containing c.arbon. . I ..) Coined from 
carb-, shortened form of cttrlmu ; see Carbon. 

CARCAJOU, the American wolverene. — N. Amer. Indian.) 

F. carcajou; sii])))osed to be ofN. Amcric.an Indian origin. 

CARCANET, a collar of jewels. (K. -(I.) In .Shak. Com. 
Errors, id. i. 4. Formed as a dim., with suflix -#■/, from F. carcan, 
‘a carkanet, or coll.ar of gold, Ac.;’ Cot.; OK. carcan, earchanl, a. 
collar, esp. of jewels; Siipp. to Codefroy. — onG.yr«rcn,thc throat ; 
cf. Icel. kverka-, in c(»mj)osition, the throat, kverk, s. f., the angle 
under the chin. So also OKris. kwerha, querka, to choke, throttle; 
an<l ef. J.ilh. gerile, the throat. Rnigin. i. § 653. ^ The dimin. 

form rarciiH-et docs not appear in fll'rench, as we should expect. 
CARCASE, CARCASS, a dead body. (K.-Ital.) [ME. car- 
rays, carkeys. Spelt carcays in I lampole, I’ricke of Conscience, 874. 

' Coriley.k, corpus, cadaver ;* Prompt. Parv. p. 62. AK. carcois. — I»ate 
L. earrnsium. | The mod. E. form is from MK. carquasse, in Cotgravc, 
who explains it by ‘ a carkasse, or dead corps.’ Mod. K. carcaue, intio- 
diiccd from Ital.inthe i6th cent. (Itr.achet). — Ital.eorco.<i.so, a kind of 
bomb, a shell (a carcase being a shell) ; cf. Port, carcassa, a carcase. 
Of unknown origin. 'J'he suggestions in Diez are unsatisfactory. 
CARD (i), a piece of pasteboard. (K.- Ital. — Gk.) Used by 
Shak. in the sense of chart ; Macb. i. 3. 17 ; also a playiag-card,Tam. 
Shrew, ii. 407. In the latter sense it is in Sir T. Elyot, The Go- 
vemour, bk. i. c. 26; and in the Paston Ixitters, iii. 314 (ab. 1484). 

A corru]>tion of carte ; cf. chart, — K. carte, ‘ a jiaper, a card Cot. — 
Ital. rar/ri. — 1.. (late) r«r/rt, earlier ebarta, ])apcr, a piece of paper.— 
(ik. silso xnpTTj\, a. leaf of papyrus. Doublet, cAor/, q.v. 

Dor. card-board. 

CARD (2), an instrument for combing wool; as verb, to comb 
wool. (K. - 1..) 'I'hc sb. is the original word, but is raie. ME. forrfe, 
sb. ; carden, vb. ‘ Carde, wommniiys instrument, cardns, discerpi- 
cidiim ;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 62. ‘ Cardyn wolle, carpo;’ ibid. The pp. 
carded occurs in P. Plowman, 11. x. iS. — F. carde; Cotgravc gives 
the pi. ‘cardes, cards for wooll.’ He also gives ‘ Cart/er de laine,io 
card wooll.' — Late L. cardus, L. carduus, a thistle, used for carding 
wool. 

CARDAMOM, a kind of spice. (E. — Gk.) R. Eden, Three 
Hooks on America (ed. Arber), at p. 15, I. 3, has; ‘ spyces . . as 
ginger, . . rardamome,' &c. — L. cardanibmum. — Cik. Kaplkiftwftnv.^ 
Gk. K&pha.p-ni>, cress ; and a/twpov, an Indian s]nce-plant. (Short for 
eardamamomum, like idolatry for idololafry.') 

CARDIAC, pertaining to the heart. (K. — 1.. ~ (ik.) Holland 
speaks of ‘the cardiacke passion,’ i.e. ])alpitation of the heart ; tr. of 
Pliny, bk. xxiii. c. r (vol. ii. p. J33)."*K. rardiaque.^\^. cardiacus.^ 
Gk. Ka/diiaKos, adj. from uapbia, heart; see Heart. 

CAIIDINAlL, adj., ])rincipal. chief ; sb., a dignitary of (he church. 

( L.) As adj. we find * cardinale vertues;’ 1’. Plowman, H. xix. 313. 
The sb. is much older in E., and occurs in Layamon, iii. 1S2. — L. 
cardinalis, jirincipal, chief, cardinal; orig. ‘relaiing to the hinge of 
a door.’ — I., cardin-, stem of cardo, a hinge. 

CARDOON, a ]ilant like an artichoke. (K. — Prov. — 1-.) In Cot- 
gravc, to" transl.atc K. cnrrfow. — Prov. cardon (Ilatr.feld) ; (Gascon 
eardoun (Monc.aut). P'ornied, with augmentative suflix, from Med. 
1.. eard-us, for L. carduus, a thistle. 

CARE, anxiety, heedfulness. (l^l ME. care, I.ayarnon, iii. 145. 
The usual sense is ‘ anxiety, sorrow.’ AS. cam, cearu, sorrow, care, 
Grein, i. 158 ; whence AS. ceartan, to care for.+GSax. Itara, sorrow; 
Aaron, to sorrow, lament; Goth, hara, sorrow; Jtarbn, to sorrow; 
OHG. ehara, lament; OIIG. charbn, to lament. 'I’ciit. type, *kara, 
fein«| sorrow. Der. care-/ul, care-ful-ly, care-Jul-uess, carc-less, carr- 


leu-ly, eare-less-ness ; also char-y, q.v. % Wholly unconnected with 

L. cura, with which it is often confounded. 

CAREEN, to lay a ship on her side. (F.— L.) ‘A crazy rotten 
vessel, ... as it were new careened',* Sir T. Herbert, Travels, 1665, 
p. 244. Used absolutely, as in *wc careened at the Marias;’ in 
Dampier, Voyages, vol. ii. c. 13 (R.). Cook uses it with an accusative 
case, as ‘in order to careen her;’ First Voyage, b. ii. c. 6 (R.). It 
was once written carine. ‘To lie aside until carinid',* Otia Sacra 
(Poems. i(»4S), p. 162; Todd’s Johnson. Lit. ‘ to clean the keel.’ — 
MK. rarine, ‘ the keele of a ship ;’ Cot. ; also spelt carene. — L. carina, 
the keel of a ship; also, a nut-shell. From .^KAR, implying 
‘hardness;’ cf. Gk. napiuov, a nut, kernel; Skt. karaka-s, a cocoa- 
nut (CurtiusL See Cancer. Der. careen-age. 

CAREER, a race, race- course. (K. — 'Late L.— C.) .Shak. Much 
Ado.ii. 3. 250. — K. carriere, ‘an highway, rode, or strecte (Languedoc) ; 
also, a eareere on lior.seback ; and, more generally, any exercise or place 
for exercise on horsc-backe ; as an horse-race, or a place fur horses 
to run in; and their course, running, or full sjieed therein;’ Cot.— 
Late L. carraria (via), a road for c.ir5. — 1 -ate T-. carra, a car ; see Car. 

CARESS, to fondle, embrace. (F. — Ital.— L.) The sb. is in 
Milton, P. L. viii. 56. The verb is in Burnet, Own Time, an. 1671 
(R.).— F. caresse, ‘ s. f. a cheering, cherishing;’ and caresser, ‘to 
cherish, hug, make much of ; ’ Cot. The sb. is the original, and in- 
troduced from Ital. in the 16th cent. (Hrachet).— Ital. carezza, a 
caress, endearment, ‘fondness. — Late L. edritia, dearness, value. — U 
cams, dear, worthy, Iielovcd. Cf. Irish cara, a friend ; caraim, I love ; 
W. cam. to love. From the same root, charity, q.v. 

CARFAX, a place where four ways meet. (1' . — L.) 1 enter this 
because of the well-known example of carfax at Oxford, which has 
puzzled many. ME. earfoukes, a place where four streets met; it 
occurs in this sense in the Romance of Partenay, cd. Skeat, 1. 1819, 
where the h’rench original has carrefourg. The form carfax occurs 
in the J’rompt. Parv. p. 62, col. 2,1-1, as the Eng, of L. quadrivium ; 
quarfoxe is in Caxton’s (iolden legend, .St. Nicholas, § 12. — Ah'. 
carfeux, J.ilier Albus, p. 463; OK. carrefourgs, pi. of carrefourg; 
cf. ‘compllum, earfourc;* Catholicon Abbreviatum (1497).- Late 
L. quadrifurcum, acc. of quadrifurcus, acY}., four-forked. — L. quadri-, 
from quatuor, four ; and furca, a fork. .See Four and Fork. 
CARGO, a freight. (.Span. — Late L. — C.) ‘ With a good cargo 
of I.atin and Greek;’ .Spectator, no. .^94. — .Span, cargo, .also cargo, 
a burthen, freight, load; cf. .Sprin. cargare, to lo.ad, freight.- Late L. 
carriedre, to load, lade. See Charge. ^ Perhaps n Gascon form ; 
as Gasc. cargo, f. - .Span, cargo. 

CARIBOU, the N. American reindeer. (F. — American Indian). 
From C-anadian K. caribou ; of Amer. Indian origin. 
CARICATURE, an exaggerated drawing. (Ital. — L.ale L. — C.I 
‘Those burlesque pictures, which the llalnans c.all caracatura' s 
Spectator no. 337. — Ital. cancatura, a satirical picture ; so called from 
lieing overloacled or ‘ overcharged’ with exaggeration. — Ital. earicare, 
to load, burden, charge, blame. — Late 1 .. carriedre, to luatl a car. See 
Cargo. Der. caricature, verb ; caricatur-i\f. 

CARIES, rottenness of a bone. (L.) Modern and medical. 
Merely L. caries, rottenness. Cf. Gk. xrjpatruv, to harm. Der. 
cari-ous. 

CARILLON, a s-'-t of Ik'Hs, fir the melody ])layed upon them. 
(F. — 1«) In Rees, Cych»p.axlia (1803, 1819!, — F. carillon, a chime ; 
OF. careignon, quarreignon, quarignon (Ciodefroy). — Late 1.. type 
*qualriwdnem, from nom. *quatrinin, orig. a ehime on four 1 k*11s; like 
Prov. trinho, from Hate J,. trinio, a chime on three bells (ILatrfeld 1. 
1‘rom L. quattunr, four; see Four. (.See trillion in Ducange.) 
CARK, solicitude, anxiety. (F. — L. — C.) In Spenser, F. Q. i. i. 
44. M E. rark (spell rarke). Monk of Evesham, ed. Arbor, p. 78, 1. i a ; 

( iirsor Mundi, 1. 20790 (Northern dialect ; .another MS. has charge) ; 
Gamelyn, 1. 760. fSomner gives AS. care, care, but it is wholly 
uuaulhuriscd ; the word being really French.] The true solution 
of this word (first given by myself in 1882) is to be found in the 
Anglo-French word kark, a burden, weight, cargo, which is nothing 
but the Ncrinan form of F. charge, as is also evident from the 
Cursor Mundi, II. 20790, 23994, This form kark occurs 

in the l.il)cr Albns, cd. H. T. Kilcy, p. 224 ; and is corroborated 
by the occurrence of the verb sorkarker for sorcharger in the Sta- 
tutes f)f the Realm, vol. i. p. 26, A.D. 1273; so also descarkere, 
to unload, Lib. Albus (Gloss.). Hence cark meant, originally, a 
weight, load ; but came to be used particularly of ‘ a load of care.’ 
The W. care, anxiety, solicitude, is the F.. word borrowed ; cf. Brel. 
karg, a load, burden (from French) ; though the ultimate root is Cel- 
tic. The Late L. caredre, to load, occurs in the Liber Albus (iii. 
380). Cark is thus a doublet of charge ; see Charge. Cotgravc 
gives F. charge, sb., ‘ a load, burthen, fardle, also a charge, hinder- 
ance, or cause of extraordinary expence ; ’ &c. 1 may add that wc 
even find kark or karke, a load, in English ; for in Arnold’s Chron., 
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1502 (ed. 1811), p. 99, wc Find mention of *a karhe of peper' and a 

* kark of gyngcr.* Der. carh, verb, spelt earki in Palsgrave, whence 
the phr. * cark-ing care ; ’ in the Cursor Mundi, we find ‘ carkid (also 
charted) wit care,* 11. 23994, 24870. 

CABIiHiTE, usually carliae thistle, a kind of thistle. (K. -Late 
L. — G.) In Lyte, tr. of Dudoens, bk. iv. c. 67 ; he says : ‘ now they 
call it Carlina or Carolina, bicause of Charlctnaine emperor of the 
Romanes, vnto whom an angell first shewed this thistle, as they say, 
when his armie was striken with the pestilence.' (So also in Du- 
cange).>-F. carline. Carolina, fern, of Cat-o/t»us, pertaining to 
Carolus. Karl, name of the emperor. 

CARMINATIVE, expelling wind from the body. (F.— L.) In 
the Taller, no. 224, S 8 (Sept. 14, 1710). — !*'. eanninati/, ‘wind-void- 
ing;’ Cot.a>L. earminat-us, pp. of carminhre, to card wool ; hence, to 
expel. -■ L. earmin-, stem of carmen, a card for wool. — 1-» carere, to card. 
^ Not from L. carmen, a song; see Notes on E. Ktym., p. 31. 
CARMINE. a crimson colour, obtained from the cochineal insect 
originally. (Span. — Arab. — Skt.) ‘ Carmine, a red colour, very vivid, 
made of the cochineal maslique ; ‘ Bailey’s Diet. vol. ii ; and cd. 1731. 
— F. carmin (Ilatzfeld) ; or from S[>an. carmiti, carmine, a contracted 
form of Span, carmesin, crimson, carmine. — Span, carmesi, adj., crim- 
son ; sb. cochineal powder. — Arab, qirmizl, crimson ; qirmiz, crimson; 
qirmiz i firetigi, cochineal ; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 470. — Skt. krmi{s), 
a worm, the cochineal insect. Brugm. i. § 418. See CrimsoZL 
CARN^AGE, slaughter. (F. — L.) In Holland’s Plutarch, p. 371 
(R.); Milton, P. L. x. 26S. — F. carnage, ‘flesh-lime, the season 
wherein it is Lawfull to eale flesh (Picardy) ; also, a slaughter, bntch- 
erie;’ Cot. — Late L. camaticum, a kind of tribute of animals; cf. 
carnatum, the time when it is lawful to eat flesh (whence the notion 
of a great slaughter of animals easily arose).— L. caro (stem earn-), 
flesh. Brugm. i. $ 515. 

CARNAli. fleshly. (L.) .See C<iventry Mysteries, ji. 194; Sir 
T. More’s Works, p. \ d; Sir T. Klyot, the (jovernour, bk. iii. c. 18; 
Henry’s Wallace, 1j. xi. 1. 1 348. — I., carnfths, fleshly, carnal. — L. earn-, 
base of caro, flesh (above). Der. carnnl-ly, carnal-ist, carnal-i-iy; and 
see carnage, carnation, carnival, carnivorous, also incarnation, carrion. 

CARNATION (0, flesh colour, jjink. (F.— L.) .Sec Hen. V, 
ii. 3. 35 ; Wint. Ta. iv. 4. 82. — F. carnation, carnation colour; omitted 
by Cotgravc, but noted in Supp. to Godefroy. Cf. Ital. carnagione, 
‘the hew of ones skin and flesh, also fleshinesse’ (Florio).— L. ear- 
ndtionem, .acc. of carndtio, fleshiness. — L. earn-, base of caro, flesh. 
Set? Carnal. 

CARNATION (2), the name of a flower. (F. — I..) The orig. name 
seems to have been coronation, as in Spenser, Sheph, Cal., April, 138 ; 
from the flowers being ‘ dented or toothed like to a littall crownet’ 
(Lyte). .See the .account in N. L. D. It was then contracted to 
cornation, and confused with carnation. .See Coronation and 
Carnation (i). 

CARNEIiIAN. another form of Cornelian. <|. v. 
CARNIVAL. the feast held just before I .ent. ( V. - Ital. - L.) The 
spelling is a mistaken one ; it should rather be carnaval, carneval, or 
carnoval. ‘Our carnivals and Shrove-Tuesdays ; ’ Hobbes, Of the 
kingdom of darkness, c. 45 (R.). * The carnival of Venice ; ’ Addison, 
On Italy, Venice (K.). It is rightly spelt carnaval in Blount’s Glosso- 
graphia, ed. 1674. — F. carnaval, Shrovetide; (^)t. Introclucctl from 
Ital. in the ifith cent. (Brachet). — Ital. carnovale, carnevale, orig. the 
eve of Ash Wednesday ; later, the last three days before Lent. — I .ate L. 
carnelevdmen, carnelevdrium, carnilevdria, a removal of meat, Shrove- 
tide ; also spelt carnelevdle in a document dated 1130, in Carjx:ntier s 
supplement to Ducange. Afterwards shortened from carnelevdle to 
carnevale, a change promoted by a popular etymology which resolved 
the word into Ital. came, flesh, and vale, farewell, as if the sense were 
‘ farewell ! O flesh.’ [Not ‘ faicwi?ll to flesh,’ as Lord Byron attempts 
to explain it.] — L. carne-m, acc. of caro, flesh and levdre, to remove, 
whence -levdr-ium, a removal, taking away, -levdle, i. e. removing, 
taking away, and levdmen ; the latter being the true L. form, with a 
diflercncc of sense. See Camal and Lever. ^ As carnelevdmen 
might also mean ‘ solace of the flesh,’ the worrl was often completely 
misunderstood and misapplied ; and the sense was altered from ' a 
time of fasting’ to ‘a time of feasting.’ Hence the word is often 
wrongly explained ; see N.E.D. 

carnivorous, flesh-eating. (L.) In Ray, On the Crea- 
tion, pt. i. Also in Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. —T.. carniuor-us, feeding 
on flesh ; with suffix -o«.v. — I., carni-, declensional stem of caro, flesh ; 
and uordre, to devour. See Carnal and VoraoiouB. 
CAROB-TREE. the locust-tree. (F.— Arab.) ‘A carobe tree;’ 
Turner, Names of Ilerbcs, s.v. Siliqua (1548). — MF. ctiro&s, carrobe, 

* the carob ; also a small weight (among mintmen and goldsmiths) 
making but the 24 part of an ounce ; ’ Cot. — Arab, tharrub, Pers. 
iharnub, bean-pods; see Richardson's Arab. Diet. p. 608. Cf. 
Carat. 


CAROCHE. a kind of coach. (F. — Ital. —Late L. - C.) Obso- 
lete. ; but the present sense of carriage was brought about by confu- 
sion with it. ‘The great caroeh,' Ben Jonson, Devil is an Ass, iv. i 
(Lady T.). Stow, in his Annals, 161 5 ; p. 857, says that the ‘ordinary 
use of earaches’ began about a.u. 1605; Dekker, in his Seven Deadly 
Sinnes, 1606, ed. Arlwr, p. 20, mcnlious ‘the Grand Signiors Caroach.' 
— F. earroche, ‘a caroache;’ Cot.; given as a variant of carosse or 
earozze, * a carosse or caroach ; ’ Cot. Caroche is a Walloon form 
(.Sigart). — Ital. carroeda, carrozza, ‘a caioce, a coche, a chariot;’ 
Florio. Extended from Ital. carro, ‘a cart, chariot,’ Florio. — L. 
carrus, a car; which is of Celtic origin. See Car. 

CAROL, a kind of song ; orig. a dance. ^.1' . -- L. — Gk.) ‘Faire is 
Carole of inaide gent King Alisaiindcr, 1. 1S45.— OF. carole, orig. 
a sort of dance; later carolle, ‘a sort of dance wherein many dance 
together; also, a earroll, or Christmas song;* Cot. Godefroy (8.v. 
carole) cites Swiss Rom. coraula, a round dance ; also, a dance-song. — 
L. charaula, by-form of choraule.s (Gk. x<'/*uvAr/v), n flute-player, who 
accompanied with a flute the chorus-dancc. — Gk. a chorus, 

round-dance; and av\ 6 s, a flute, from dr/fu, 1 blow. See Chorus. 
So Kbrtiiig, $ 2145. 

CAROTID, related to the two great arteries of the neck, ((ik.) 

* The carotid, vertebral, and splenick arteries ; ’ Ray, On the C.'reation 
(Todd). * Carotid Arteries, cctiam arteries belonging to tlic brain; 
so called because, when slo]>t, they immediately incline the person to 
sleep; ’ Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715 — Gk. KapuriSet, s. pi. the two great 
arteries of the neck ; with respect to W'bich the ancients believed that 
compression of them would cause drowsiness. — Gk. Ka/Hiu, I plunge 
into heavy sleep, I stupefy. -fik. ndpos, heavy slee]), torpor. 

CAROUSE, a drinking-bout. (F. — G.) Orig. an adverb meaning 
‘completely,’ or ‘all out,’ i. e. ‘to the bottom,’ used of drinking. 
Whence the phrase, ‘ to quaff carouse,’ to drink deeply. ‘ Robin, here ’s 
a carouse to good king Edward’s self;’ (ieorge a Greene, Old Plays, 
iii. 51 (Nares) ; see Peele’s Works, ed. Dyce, p. 267. ‘ The tippling 
sottes at midnight which to quaffe carowse do use, VVil hate thee if at 
any time to pledge them thou retuse ;’ Drant’s Horace, ep. to Lollius. 
(See llorat. Epist. i. 18. 91. Drant died a.u. 1578.) ‘He in that 
forrest did death’s cup carowse,’ i.e. drink up; Mirror for Magistrates, 
p. 646. ‘ Then drink they all around, both men and women; and 

.sometimes they carowse for the victory very filthily and druiikerily ; ’ 
Hakluyt, Voyages, i. 96. Also .sfielt garouse. ‘Some of our captains 
garoused of his wine till they were reasonably pliant ; ’ also, ‘And arc 
themselves ... the greatest garousers and drunknrds of the world;’ 
Raleigh, Discovery of Guiana; Hakluyt Soc., p. 64; ci. Hakluyt, 
Voy. iii. 648, where the form is tarousers.^h'. carous, ‘ a carousse of 
drinke ; ’ Cotgrave. He also gives : ‘ Carousser, to quaffe, swill, 
carousse it.’ — Ci. garaus, adv., also used as a sb. to mean ‘ finishing 
stroke ; * as in ‘ einer Sadie das garaus inachen, to put an end to a 
thing Flugcl’s Diet. The G, garaus signifies literally ‘ right out,’ 
and was s|x?cial]y used of emjityiiig a bumper to any one’s health, 
a custom which became so notorious that the word made its way nut 
only into French and English, but even into Spanish; cf. Span, caraos, 
‘drinking a full bumper to one’s health;’ Meadows. — Ci. gar, adv. 
coinjiletely (OIIG. taro, allied to E. yare, which see); and aus, 
jirep. out, cognate with F.. out. ^ Similarly, the phr. allaus was some- 
times used, from the G. all aus, i. c. all out, in exactly the same con- 
nexion; and this phrase likewise found its way into French. Cotgrave 
gives: ^Alluz, all out ; or a carouse fully drunk up.’ It even found 
its way into English. Thus Bcauin. and Fletcher : ‘ Why, give ’s some 
wine then, this will fit us all ; Here’s to you still, my caiitain’s friend ! 
All outV Beggar’s Bush, Act ii. sc. 3. Der. carouse, verb; also 
carous-id, in one sense of it, but not always ; see below. 
CAROUSAL, a drinking-bout ; CarouBel, a pageant. (1. F.— 
G.; 2. F. — Ital.) 1. The form carousal is now generally under- 
stood as being a mere derivative of the verb to carouse, and would 
be so used. 2. But in old authors we find cdrousdl (generally so 
accented and spelt) used to mean a sort of jiageant in which some 
form of chariot- race formed a principal })art. ‘This game, these 
carousels Ascanius ttiuglit. And, building Alba, to the Latins brought ; * 
Dryden’s Virgil, iEn. v. 777, where the Latin text (v. 596) has eerta- 
mina. And sec the long quotation from Dryden's pref. to Albian and 
Albanins in Richardson. — F. carrousel, a tilt, carousel, lilting-match. 
— Ital. carosello (variant garosello), a festival, a tonmament. The 
form carosello is not given in Baretti, but is cited by Diez and Tor- 
riano. Torriano gives caroselle or caleselle, which he explains by ‘ a 
kind of sport or game used in Italy at Shrovetide.* Diez connects 
carosello with Ital. carrozza (s. v. carriera) ; see Caroohe. So Kortiug, 

I J97.^- 

CARP (i), a fresh-water fish. (F. — Late L. — Teut.?) *Carpe, 
fysche, carpus’ Prompt. Parv. p. 62. — F. earpe. -Laic J* earpa; 
which occurs as early as the fifth century, being found in Cassiodoriis, 
lib. xii. ep. 4: ‘Destine! carpam Danubius;* quoted by Brachet. 
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Hence also Span, rarpn, Ital. earpione. fi. But prob. of Tout, origin, 
being found in most Tent. languages; cf. Du. iarpgr ; Icel. karJi(V) ; 
Dan. karpe ; Swed. karp ; (>. karp/en ; OHG. charpko. Whence also 
Kuss. karp', Lith. karpa. 

CARP (2), to cavil at. (Scand.) In Shak. Much Ado, iii. i. 71 ; 

K. Lear, i. 4, 2J2. o. There can be little doubt that the peculiar use 
of carp, in a l>.nd sense, is clue to its supposed eonnexion with the L. 
earptre, to pluck, to calumniate. At the same time, it is equally cer- 
tain that the Ml*;, carpm is frequently used, as noted by Trench in 
his Select Glossary, without any such sinister sense. Very frequently, 
it merely means ‘ to say,’ as in to karpe the sotke, to tell the truth ; 
Will, of J’aleriie, 503, 655, 3804. occurs rather early. ‘ 1 1 wen 
thou art on else, earpe toward Ihesu, and seie thisc wotdcs’ = whcn 
thou art at ease, speak to Jesus, and say these words ; Old Eng. 
Ilnniilies, ed. Morris, i. 287. p. The word is .Scandinavian, and had 
originally somewhat of a sinister sense, hut rather significant of 
‘ boasting’ or ‘ prattling’ th.an implying .any inalicions intent, a use 
of the word which is remarkably ahsen/ from Middle I^nglish ; sec the 
26 examples of it in Matzner's Worterbuch. — Icel. karpa, to boast, 
brag; .Swed. dial, karpa, to brag, lioast, clatter, wrangle, rant; 
mure frequently spelt parpa (Rietz) ; cf.garper, a contentious man, a 
prattler, great talker, y. We may also note Sweil . dial, karper, brisk, 
eager, industrious (Rietz); Icel. garpr, a warlike man, a bravo, a 
virago; MSwed. garp, a warlike, active man; also, a boaster 
(Ihre). Der. carp-er. 

CARPRIj, the cell of a pistil or fruit. f'F. — Gk.) First used 
by Lindley in 1835 — F. carpelU’, a dimin. form coined from Gk. 
fru it. Sec Harvest. 

CARJE*ENTER, a maker of wooden articles. (F. — L. — C.) Jn 
early use. M E. carpenter, Chaucer, C. ' 1 '. 3 1 89 ; Rob. of Glotic. p. 537, 
I, 11103; Legends of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris, p. 30, 1 . 15^.— 
ONoilhl*'. carpentier (mod. F. charpentier), a worker in tiinlxT. — Laic 

L. carpenlurius, a cariieiiter. — Late L. carpentare, to work in timber; 
with especial reference to the making of carriages. « L. carpentum, a 
carriage, chariot, used by Livy; a word (like car) of Celtic origin. 
Cf. Gael, and Irish carhad, OIrish carpat, a c.irringe, chariot, litter, 
bier; W'. cerbyd, a chariot; Olfrel. cerpU. Stokes-Fick, p. 71. 
I’robably allied to L. eorhis, a basket, with reference to Mhe basket 
character of the body of these chariots ;' Mncbain. Der. carpentr^y. 

CARPET, a thick covering for floors. (F. — L.) ‘ A carpet, tapes, 
-etis;’ Levins (A.n. i.*;7o). ‘A ladyes carpet Hall, Edw. IV, 
an. xiv. § f». ‘A carpet,' an. 1284; J. E. T. Rogers, Hist, of Prices, 
it- ; N. and Q. 7 S. iii. 152. — OF. carpite, a carpet, sort of cloth ; 
Snpp. to Godefroy. — l.atf L. rarpita, a kind of thick cloth or anything 
made of such cloth; allied to I. ate L. carpia, lint; cf. mod. F. 
charpie, lint. — L. carpere, to pluck, pull in pieces (lint being made 
from rags pulled to pieces, and carpet (probably) from shrcrls’'- ; also 
to Cl op, gather. C!f.(ik. Kopiros, what is gathered, fruit ; also E. harvest, 
q. v. Hriigm. i. § 631. 

CARPUS, the wrist. (L. — Gk.) In Phillips (1706). — I., carpus. 
— Gk. Knpvus, the wrist ; allied to E. whirl. See Whirl. 
CARBACK, a ship of burden. (F.) In .Shak. Oth. i. 2. 50. ME. 
caracke, .Sqnyr of J.ow Degrc, 1 . 819. [We also find cariyk (Voc. 
57 ®- 3 .s), which comes nearer to Late L. rnrrica, a ship of burden. '| — 
OF. carraque (Roquefort); spelt rarrake by Froissart (Godefroy, 
Supp. p. 427). — Late L. carraca, a ship of burden ; also spelt carriea. 
P. Etym. unknown ; but perhaps connected with carricare, to lade a 
pr. — 1 .. carrus, a car. See Car. ^ The Du. kraak, a carr.*ick, 
is merely borrowed from F. (Franck). 

CARRIOIjE,a small open car for oneperson. (F. -Ital.- L.— C.) 
Modern. — V. carriole. — Ital. carrio/a,also earriuola, ‘ a whcele-barrow, 

. . a kinde of chair couered, v.sed in Italic for to carrie men vp and 
downe by jiorters ; ’ Florio. — Ital. carrn, ‘ a cart ; ’ Florio. — I,, carrus, 
a car ; see Car. 

CARRIOET, putrefying flesh, a carcase. (F. — L.) In early use. 
ME. caroigne, careyne, a carcase; ('haucer, C. T. 3015 (A 2013); 
spelt charoine, Ancren Riwle, jj. 84. — Ol*'. caroigne, charmgne, a car- 
case; mod. Norm. dial. — Late L. caronia, a carcase.— L. 

faro, flesh. See Carnal. 

CARRONADE, a sort of cannon. (Scotland.) So called from 
Carron, in Stirlingshire, Scotland, where there are some celebrated 
iron works. ‘ The articles [there] manufactured are machinery, agri- 
cultural implements cannon, carronades, which take their name from 
this place, &c.;’ Engl. Cycl. s.v. Stirlingshire. 

CARROT, an edible root. (F. — L. — Gk.) ‘A carote, pastinaca ; ’ 
Levins (a. d. 1570). ‘ Their savoury parsnip next, and carrot, pleasing 
food;’ Drayton’s Polyolbion, s. 20, 1. 49. - M F. raro/e, rarro/r, the 
carrot. Cot. ; mod. F. carat te.-mh. caruta, used by Apicius. (Apicius 
is probably an assumed name, and the date of the author’s treatise 
uncertain.) -kGk. ttapturov, a carrot (Liddell). -Gk. Kapa,a head ; cf. 
Kt^aKon-dv, headed, said of garlic, &e. Der. carrot-y. 


CARROUSEL; see under Carousal (2). 

CARRY, to convey on a car. (F.-Late L.-C.) ME. carien, 
with one r; Chancer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 190. — ONorlhF. eoriVr, to 
carry, tr.insport in a car, Picard carrier (Late L. carricare). ^OF. car, 
a cart, car (L. carrus). See Car. Der. carri-age, formeily cariage, 
with oner. Prompt. Parv. p. 62 ; see Trench, Select Glossary. ^ A 
modern sense of carriage, viz. vehicle, is prob. partly due to associa- 
tion with Caroche, q.v. 

CART, a two-whceled vehicle. (.Scand.) In early use. ME. 
karte, carte ; Ormulum, 54. Chancer has carter, C. T. 7122(1)1 540), 
[AS. cra:t, by the common mel.ithesis of r; jd. cratu, chariots, A. S. 
version of (ien. 1 . 9. Cf. ‘ veredus, craie-hors,' i.c. cart-horse; AiU. 
Gloss.; Voc. 108. 24.] From Icel. kartr,n cart; whence, probably, 
Picanl carti, a cart. ^ The W'. cart, Gael, and Irish cairt, are 
from E. Der. cart, v. ; cart-age, cart-er. 

CARTE, a paper, a card, bill of fare. (F.— L. — Gk.) Modern, 
and mere French. Compare the phrase carte blanche. ‘ Carle blanche, 
a blank paper, seldom used but in this phrase, to send one a carte 
blanche, signed, to fill up with what conditions he pleases;* Bailey’s 
I )ict. vol . ii. ed. 1731. — F. carte, a card. See further under Card ( 1 ), 
of which carte is a doublet. Der. cart-el (F. cartel, from Ital. cartello), 
the dimin. form ; car/-oo« (F.car/o«, from Ital. rar/onf), the augmenta- 
tive form ; also cartridge, cartulary, which see. Cartel is spelt chartel 
in Ben Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, i. 5. Cartoon is spell carton 
in the .^ectator, no.- 226. For cartouche, see Cartridge. 
CARTILAQE, gristle. (F. — L.) In Boyle’s Works, vi. 735, and 
in Blount’s Gloss. ; Ray has the adj. cartilagineous (sic). On the 
Creation, pt. i. (R.) — F. cartilage, gristle; (lot. — L. carlildginem, 
acc. of cartilugo, gristle ; of unknown origin. (Perha])s cf. E. hard.) 
Der. cartilag-in-ous. 

CARTOON : sec under Carte. 

CARTRIDGE, CARTOUCHE, a paper case for the charge of 
a gun. (E’. — Ital.— L. — (ik.) Cartridge is a corruption of cartrage, 
a form which appears in Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis, st. I49 (altered to 
cartridge in the Clar. Press ed. of Selections fiom Dryden). A still 
older form was cartage, itself a corruption of cartouche, the true F. 
form. Cf. * iheiT cartrage or ca[r]/o»cAr boxes;’ Dampier, A New 
Voyage (1699) ; i. 231. — E'. cartouche, * the cornel of pa]>cr whereintu 
Apothecaries and Grocers put the parcels they retail ; also, a cartouch, 
or full charge for a pistol!, put up within a little paper, to be the 
readier for use ; ’ Cot. 2. A tablet for an ornament, or to receive an 
inscription, formed like a scroll, was also called a cartouche, in archi- 
tecture; and Cot. also gives: 'Cartoche, [the same] as Cartouche] 
also, a cartridge or roll, in architecture.’ This shows that the cor- 
rupt form cartridge (apparently made up, by popular etymology, 
fiom the E\ carte, a caril, and the E. ridge, used for edge or projec- 
tion) was then already in use. -Ital. cartordo, a roll of paper, a cart- 
ridge.— Ital. carta, pajicr. — L. charta (Late L. carta'), jiaper. — Gk. 
xa.fo’tj, \apTtf%, a leaf ot i>apyrus. See Carte, Card. 

CARTULARY, a register-book of a monastery. (Late L.— 
Gk.) * I may, by this one, show my reader the form of all those car- 
tularies, by which such devout Saxon princes endowed their sacred 
structures;’ Weever, Aiic. Futi. Mon., xiv. 99 (in Todd’s Johnson). 
Also in Bailey’s Diet. vol. ii. ed. 1731. — Late L. cartuldrium, also 
chartuldrium, a register. — I,ate L. chart nla, a document ; dimin. of 
L. charta, a p-^cr, charter (above). .See Charter. 

CARU CATE, a measure of land. (L. — C.) It varied according to 
the soil ; properly, as much as could be tilled with one plough (and 
a team of 8 oxen) in a year. Englished fiom Late L. caruenia, car- 
ruedta, in T>nmesday Hook ; a fern. pp. from carruenre, to plough. — 
Late L. carraca, a plough; L. carrnca, a four-wheeled travelling 
coach ; (later, a wheel-plough, in the .Salic Law). — L. carrus, a car; 
see Ca r. 

CARVE, to cut. (E.) ME. kerven, keruen (« for v); Layamon, 
i. 250. AS. ceorjan, Grein, i. l59.-4'Du. kerven ; G. kerben, to notch, 
jag, indent. Tcut. tyjie *kerfan, pt. t. Harf, pt. pi. *kurhum, pp. 
Horhanoz. E^rom the 2nd stem are Dan. karva, Swed. Ea//i/a, to 
notch, p. The word is co-radicate with Gk. ypdtpuv. See GrapMo. 
Bnigmann, i. § 791. Der. carv-er, 

CARVEL; the same as Caravel, q.v. 

CARYATIDES, female figures in architecture, used instead of 
columns as supporters. (Gk.) In Kersey’s Did. ed, 1715. Some- 
times written Carydtes, which is the Latin form, being the pi. of adj. 
Carydtis, i.e. belonging to the village of Caryx in Laconia. Cary- 
atides is the Gk. form, signifying the same thing. — Gk. KapvdnScs, 
s. pi., women of Caryac. 

CASCADE, a waterfall. (E\ — Ital. — L.) Not given in Cotgravc. 
Used by Addison, in describing the Tcveroiie (Todd’s Johnson) ; and 
in Anson's Voyages, bk. ii. c. 1. ‘Artificial cascades;' Evelyn, Diary, 
OcL 8, 1641. — F. cascade, introduced from Ital. in the i6th century, 
according to Bracbet; but perhaps later. -Ital. easeata, a waterfall; 
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formed as a regular fern. pp. from eascare, to fall ; which is formed 
from L. easare, to totter, to be about to fall, by help of the suffix so 

that eascare is for *easicare, B. I.. cas»r« is a secondary verb; from 
fdsiim, snmne of eadere^ to fall. See Chanoe. 

CASjS ( 0, that which happens; an event, &c. (F.— L.) In 
early use. MA eas, seldom case ; it often means ‘ circumstance,' as 
in Kob. of Glouc. p. 9, 1. 205; also ‘chance,* id. p. 528, 1. 10S71. 
•-OF. caSf mod.F. cas.^h. casum^ acc. of casus, a fall, accident, 
case, i* L. casus, pp. of eadere, to fall. Sec Chance. Der. easu~ed, 
casu-(d-ty, easu-ist, easu-ist~ic, easu-ist-ic-al, easu-ist-ry; all from the 
declensional stem casu- of L. eiisus. Casual occurs in Chaucer, Tro. 
and Cress, iv. 419. Casuist is in lilount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 

CASH (2), a receptacle, cover. (F.— L.) ME. eass, kaee; spelt 
eass, Barbcnir, Bruce, xx. 304. ' Kaee, or easse for pynnys, capcclla ; * 

J’rompt., Parv. p. 269. — ONorthF. casse, ‘a box, case, or chest;* 
Col. (mod.F. ffAd5s«).i-L. capsa, a receptacle, chest, box, cover.— 
capere, to receive, contain, hold. See Capable. Der. ease, verb ; 
cash, q. v. ; al so en -case, casement. Doublet, chase (3), q. v. 

OAAESI^TE, a bomb-proof chamber. (R — Jtal.) Originally, a 
bomb-proof chamber, furnished with embraxurcs; later, an embrazure. 

‘ Casemate, a loop hole in a fortified wall to shoot out at; or, in for- 
tification, a place in a ditch, out of which to ]dague the assailants;* 
Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. ‘Secure your casamatts\* Ben Jonson, 
.Staple tif News, i. 1 . — F. casemate, ‘ a caseinate, a loop, or loop-hole, 
in a fortified wall;' Cnt. — Ilal. easamaita, ‘a casamat, ora slaughter- 
house, and is a place built low vnder the wall or bulwarckc, not 
arriuing viito the height of the ditch, scruing to skotire the ditch, 
annoying the encmic when he entreth into the ditch to skale the wall ; * 
Florio. — Ital. easa, a house; and matta, fern, of adj. matto, m<ad, fool- 
ish, but also used nearly in the sense of E. ‘ dummy ; * whilst the 
Sicili.an mattu, .according to Diez, means dim, dark. Hence the 
sense is dummy-chainber, or dark chamber. Cf. Ital. carromatto, 

‘ a block carriage, sometimes used to spare field-carriages ;’ Torriano. 
— L. casa, a cottage ; and Late L. mattus, sad, foolish, dull, lit. 
check-mated, for the origin of which see Checkmate. See Kdrting, 
S§ *970, .<?oo 6 . And see Casino. 

CASEMENT, a frame of a window. (F. — L.) A casement is a 
small part of an old-fashioned window, o|)cning by hinges, the rest of 
the window being fixed ; also apiilied to the whole window. It occurs 
in Sh.nk. Merry Wives, i. 4. 2. We also find ‘casement, a concave 
moulding,’ in llalliwell’s Diet.; cf. Clwilt’s Architecture, § 2531. 
p. In the latter case, the word is equivalent to enchasement, from the 
verb to enchase ; cf. the verb to chase, in the sense ‘ to engrave, adorn,’ 
which is short for enchase. Observe, too, that enchase is a doublet of 
encase ; see Enchase, y. The difference is merely one of dialect ; 
ONorthF. casse being the same as OF. chasse, mod.F. chdsse; from L. 
capsa; see Case (2) ; .and, just as casement in the sense of ‘ moulding* is 
connected with enchase, so casement in the sense of window, or rather 
‘ window-frame,’ is connected with encase. 8. In other words, case- 
went is short for encasement ; and was formed from the MF. encasser, 

‘ to case, or inchest, to make up in, or init up into, a case or chest ; ’ 
Cot. Cf. MF. enchassiller, ‘ to set in, to enclose, coinp.ass, bind, hold 
in with a wooden frame id. Also enchasser en or, ‘to cnchace, or 
set in gold;’ also * enchassement, an enchacing or enchacement ;* and 
‘enchasseure, an enchacement, an enchacing, or setting in ;’ id. <. Gode- 
froy has OF. enchassement, enchacement, a frame ; and the ONorthF. 
form of enchassement would have been eneassemrnt, from which casemetst 
followed easily by the loss of the prefix. .Similarly, .Shak. has case for 
encase. Com. Krr. ii. i. 85. Both case and the suffix -meni are of L, 
origin. .See Encase and Case (2). ^ The Ital. casamento, a large 
house, is quite a different word. Observe a similar loss of the first 
syllable in fence, for defence, censer for incenser. See. 

CASiBRN, a lodging for soldiers, barrack. (F.— Prov.— L.) Phillips 
(1706) has casern, a lotlgmcnt raised l)etween the rampart and houses 
of a fortified town, for the soldiers.— F. ensmw. — Prov. eaz«rna. 
Perhaps from L. guaterna, a lodging or watch-house for four sol- 
diers.— L. quattuor, four; sec Four. See Kbrting, § 7647; and 
ITatzfeld. 

CASH (i), coin or money. (F. — Ital.— L.) So in Shak. Hen. V,iL 1. 
120. But the original sense is ‘a chest,’ or ‘a till,’ i.e. the box in 
which the ready money was kept; afterwards transferred to the money 
itself. ‘ So as this bank is properly a general cash [i.e. till, money- 
box], where every man lodges his money ; ’ Sir W. Temple, On the 
United Provinces, c. a (K.). And see the quotation from Cotgrave 
below. — F. casse, ‘ a box, case, or chest, to carry or keep weares [wares] 
in ; also, a merchant’s cash or counter ;’ &c.— Ital. ca.vr<i, ‘ a chest . . . 
a merchant’s cash or counter ;’ Florio. — L. capsa, a chest. Thus cash 
is a doublet of Case (2), q.v. Der. cash-ier, sb.; but sec cashier, 
vb., below. 

CASH (2), a coin of low value in India and China. (Tamil —Skt.) 
Spelt cash (1699), Dampier, Voy. II. i. 4. 72 (N. E.D.).— Tamil 


hdsu, a small coin, money. -Skt. iarska-s, a weight, abt. 180 grains 
Troy. See Yule, and II. 11. Wilson’s Glossary. 
CASHEW-NUT, the nut of a W. and E. Indian tree. (F.- 
Brazil.) In Dampicr's Voyages, iii. 68 (1703). Cashew is an E. form 
of acajou, — F. acajou. — Brazil, acaju (Yule, s. v. Cashew) or acaiH, in 
the Hist. Nat. Brasilia: (1648), vol. ii. p. 94 ; which is the fruit of the 
tree named acaiaba (P'. acajaba). 

CASHIER, V., to dismiss from service. (Du.-F.-L.) [Quite 
unconnected with cashier, sb., which is simply formed from casA.J In 
Shak. Merry Wives, i. 3. 6. [Occ.isionally also written cash ; from 
F. casser, directly. * He cashed the old souldiers and supplied their 
Toumes with yong beginners ;’ Golding, Justine, fol. 63 (R.). And 
the pp. cashed, for cashiered, occurs in a Letter of 'i'he Earl* of Leicester, 
dtated 1 583 ; Nares, ed. Wright and Halliwcll. Also spelt eass. *But 
when the t.acedscmnuiana saw their armies casseJ North’s Plutarch, 
1 80 E ; quoted in Nares, s. v. casse, q. v.] — T)u. casseren, ‘ tt) cashcere ; ’ 
Hexham. — P'. casser, ‘ to breake, buist, . . . quash asunder, also to easse, 
casseere, disch.'irge ; * Cot. — L. guassdre, to shatter, frequentative of 
guatere, to sliake (which in Late L. annexed the senses of L. enssdre, 
to bring to nothing, to annul, discharge; used l)y Sidoniiis and Cas- 
siodorus ; from L. cassus, empty, void ; of uncertain origin). Kbrting, 

I §S 1988, 7645. ^ It is easy to explain the suffix. The form casseere 
has been already quoted from Cotgrave ; this is really the Du. ca^seren, 
to cast off, break, discard. This Du. cass-eren is nothing but the F. 
casser with the l^u. suffix -eren, used in forming Du. verbs from Ro- 
mance ones. So also G. -iren, as in isoliren, to isolate, from P'. holer. 
CASHMERE, a soft wool. (India.) Esp. applied to a rich kind 
of soft woollen shawl ; so called from the country of Cashmere, which 
lies close under the Himalayan Mountains, on the S. side of them. 
Also a name given to the stuff of which they are made, and to imita- 
tions of it. See CasBimere. 

CASINO, a public room for music or d.'tncing. (Ital. — 1..) Modem. 
—Ital. casino, a summer-house, country-box ; dimin. of easa, a house. 

— L. easa, a cottage. 

CASK, a barrel or tub for wine, &c. (Span. — I..) ‘ The caske will 
haue a taste for evermore With that wherewith it seasoned was before ; * 
Mirror for Magistrates, p. 193 (R.). — Span, ca-co, a skull, sherd, coat 
(of an onion) ; a cask ; helmet ; cast|uc; cf. Span, eascara, peel, rind, 
hull ; Port, easea, rind. See Casque, of which cask is a double^. 
Imported from Spain, together with the wine. 

CASKET, a little chest or coffer. (F. - L.) In Shak. Mcr. of Ven. i. 
2. 100. Plarlier; ‘the two shyrtys that wer in my casket;' Paston 
Letters, iii. 7 (1471) ; and as early as 14^7. H looks like a dimin. of 
cask, in the sense of ‘ chest ;’ as in ‘ A jewel, locked into the wofullest 
cask;' 2 lien. VI, iii. 2. 409 ; but this cask is not found before 1 593. 
The form is anomalous, and must be regarded as a corrupt substitu- 
tion for F. cassette, ‘ a small casket, chest, cabinet,’ &c. ; Cot. A dimin. 
form. — P'. casse, a Iktx, case, or chest. — 1.. capsa, a chest. See Cobb (2). 

The objection in N. E. D. that P'. cassette dates from the i6th century 
is founded on a mistake. See Supp. to Godefroy, who gives the form 
guacete in 1348 ; much earlier than exaini>les of E. casket. 
CASQUE, a helmet. (P'. — Span. — L.) In Shak. Rich. 11,1.3.81. 

— P'. casque, ‘ the head-piece tearmed a casque, or casket ; ’ Cot. — 
Span^ casco, ‘ a caske or burganct, a tile-shard ;* Minsheu. 'The S])an. 
has also cascara, peel, rind, shell (cf. Port, easca, bark, rind of trees) ; 
and these words, with numerous others, appear to be all derivatives 
from the very common Span, verb easear, to burst, break open, crush ; 
formed (as if from I« *guass-ic-dre) from an extension of L. guassare, 
which also gives F. casser, to break. Sec QuBBh. Doublet, cask, q. v. 

CABBA^ON, abrngat ion. (F. — L.) In Cotgrave. — F. cassation, 
*a cassation, a quashing, cassing, breaking;’ Cot.— Late L. acc. cas- 
satidnem. mm l^te L. cassare, for 1.. guassare, to quash ; sec Qua.^. 
CA8BAVA, a plant; also called mandioc. (Hayti.) In Eden’s 
P'irst Three Books on America, etl. Arber, pp. 159, 168, 175, 215, the 
Hayti name is given as cazahbi. In the tr. of Acosta by K G., bk. iv. 
c. 17, it is eafavi. 

CASBIA, a species of laurel. (L. — Gk. — Heb.) Exod. xxx. 24; 
Psalm xlv. 8 (A.V.), where the Vulgate has casia. — L. casia, cassia, mm 
Gk. naaia, a spice of the nature of cinnamon. — Heb. getsi'oth, in Ps. 
xlv. 8, a pi. form from a fern. getsVuh, cassia-bark ; from the root 
gatsa', to cut away; because the bark is cut or peeled off. See Gesenius. 
CABBIMERE, a twilled cloth of fine wool. (India.) Also spelt 
kerseymere in Webster. These terms are nothing but corruptions of 
Cai^mere, q.v.; and distinct from KerBey, q.v. Cashmere is 
spelt Cassimer in Herbert’s Travels, 1665, p. 70. 

CABBING, a game at cards ; the same word as Casino. 
cabbock, a kind of vestment. (P‘, — Ital.— L.) Sometimes ‘a 
military cloak ;’ All’s Well, iv. 3. 192.— F. casague, ‘a cassock, long 
coat ;* Cot.— Ital. easacca, a great coat, surtouL Apparently formed 
from Ital. easa, properly * a house ;’ hence ‘ a covering,* used in .a half 
jocular sense. Cf. Ital. casaecia, a large ugly old house. Indeed, Florio 
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{{ives easaeca as nieaiiing ‘ an habitation or dwelling; ; also, a cassockc 
or long coate as if from L. easa, a cottage. Sec Casino. And see 
Chasublet a word of similar origin ; which renders this account of 
cassock prohabli'. < f* Kbrting, § 1978. 

CASSOIiET, CASSOIjJS!TT£j, a vessel in which perfumes :irc 
burnt. (F.— Span. — Arab.) ‘In cassoleis and silver urns; ' Moore, 
Lalla Rookh, 'I’alc I, pt. a, 1. 67. — F. eassoUite.Sitan. cazdeta^ a 
pan; diniin. of cazuela, an earthen pan ; from cazo, a saucc-pan, an 
iron ladle (Ifatr.feld).-> Arab, kns, a cup, a bowl; kasa(h), a cup, 
plate, s;iiu:t r (I)cvic). 

CASSOWARY, a bird like an ostrich. (Malay.) ^Casso/utary 
or Emeu^ a large fowl, with feathers resembling earners hair ; * Ker- 
sey’s 1 dct. cd. 1715. First in 1 61 1 ; N. E. 1 — Malay kasttwari ; also 
suivari ; 1’. (J. Scott, p. 1 25. ‘ The cassowary is a bird which was 

first brought into Europe by the Dutch, from J.'iva, in the East Indies, 
in which i)art of the world it is only to be found ; ’ Eng. tr. of Buf- 
fon’s Nat. Hist., ii. 9; London, 1792. 

CAST, to throw. (.Sennd.) In early use, and one of the most 
characteristic of the Scand. words in English. ME. casten^ keslen^ 
.St. Marharete, ed. Cockayne, pp. 7; llavelok, 11. 1784, 2101.— 
Teel, kasta, to throw ; .Swed. kasia ; Dan. kaste. fi. 'rhe orig. sense 
was probably to ‘throw into a heaji,' or ‘he.-ij) ujj; ’ ef. Swei dial. 
kas, Icel. kos/r, kds, a ])ile, hen]) ; L. con~gerere, to hen]) together, ])]). 
con-gestus. Der. sb. ; easi-er, cast-ing, casi-away, out-cast. Also 
castor, as in pel>per-castar ; a variant of ca'^ter. 

CASTANETS, instruments com])osed of two small, concave 
shells of ivuiy or hard wood, loosely fastened together by a ribbon 
passing over the thumb, and made to .sna() together by beating one 
of them with the middle finger. (F. — .Span. — Gk.) In Blount's 
(Boss., ed. 1674. Spelt castanietas in Drydeu, Ind. Emperor, iv. 3.— 
F. castaguettey, pi., ‘finger-knackers, wherewith players make a pretty 
noise in some kind of dnunecs;' Cot. — .Span, rm/a/le/m, Ctistanets ; 
])1. of rastaileta ; so called ^.'lccording to rineda and Monlau) because 
the Castanet is shaped like a j)iece of the shell of a chestnut. (Some 
think the sound of the castanet resembled the cracking of roasted 
chestnuts. )-> .Span, castafta, a chestnut. — L. rastanea, the chcsUiut- 
trec. — Gk. Kaaravov, a che.stnut ; .see Chestnut. 

CASTE, a breed, mce. (Fort. — L.) ‘Of two ens/es;’ Hakluyt, 
Voy. iii. 659. Sir '1'. Herbert, speaking of men of various occu])<a- 
tions in India, says: ‘These never marry out of their own casts;* 
Travels, ed. 1^65, p. 5.3. ‘ Four casts or sorts of men;’ Lord’s Dis- 
covery of the Ikanians [of India], 1630, p. 3 (Todd). Chiefly used 
in speaking of classes of men in India. — Port, casta, a race, stock ; 
a name given by the Portuguese to classes of men in Indi.a. — Port. 
casta, adj. iem., chaste, pure, in allusion to purity of breed ; from 
masc. rnii/o. — L. castum, ncc. of eastus, chaste. See Chaste. 

CASTIGATE, to chastise, chasten. (L.) In .Shak. Timon, iv. 
3. 240. — L. cashgaliis, j)p. of castigdre, to chasten. The lit. sense is 
‘ to keep chaste ’ or ‘ keej) pure.’ — L. eastus, chaste, pure. .See Chaste. 
Dor. castigat- ion, rastigaf-or. Doublet, chastise. 

CASTLE, a fortified house. (L. ; also F. — L.) In very e,arly 
use. A.S. castel, used to render L. castellum in Malt. xxi. 2. — L. cas- 
tellum, (\\m\n. ol castrum, a cam]i, fortified place. 2. Mli.castel; 
(Chaucer, ('. T., 11159 (F 847]. — ONorthF. caslel (OF. chasiel, 
F. chtlteau), a fort. — L. ca»tellum, a fort. Bruginann, i. § 754. Der. 
castell-at-ed, castell-an. 

CASTOR, a heaver ; a hat. (I.. — Clk.) ‘ Cns/or, the Ijeaver ; or 
a fine soil of hat made of its fur;’ Kersey’s Diet. 1715. In Dray- 
ton’s Polyolbion, s. VI. 1. 4. Mere Latin. — 1.. cas/or. — Gk. Kuarup, 
a beaver. Of Eastern origin. Cf. .Skt. kasturi, musk; Pers. 
khaz, a be.Tver. Der. castor-oil, q. v. 

CASTOR-OIL, a medicinal oil. (L. — Gk. ; and F. — I..— Gk.) 
Named from some confu.sion with castoreum. ‘ Castoreum, a medicine 
made of the liipior coiit.iined in the little l).ags that arc next the 
be.avcr’s groin;’ Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. .‘^ee above, ^ But 
really a vegetable production. The castor-oil plant, or paima-Christi, 
is Ricinus communis. 

CASTRATE, to geld, to cut so as to render imperfect. (L.) * Ye 
castrate \ mortify] the desires of the flesh ;’ Marlin, Marriage of Priests, 
15541 ^ b h ('lodd's Johnson). See also the S]«ectalor, no. 179**»L. 
eastrdtus, pp. of casiriire. Cf. Skt. fastri, a knife; Gk. uea^tiv, to 
cleave (Prellwitz). Der. easirat-ion. 

CASUAL, CASUIST; see Case (1). 

CAT, a domestic animal. (E.) ME. kat, eat, Ancren Riwlc, ]>. 
102 ; AS. cat, ca/t, Wright’s Vocab. i. 23, 78. 4. Du. kat ; Icel. kditr; 
Dan. kat; Swed. katt; G. kater, katze.^ W. catk; Irish and Gael. 
cat ; Bret, kaz ; Late L. cdtus. 4 Russian kot', koshka. 4 Arab, gut ; 
Richardson’s Diet. p. 1136; Turkish kedi. p. Origin and history 
of the s])rcad of the word alike obscure. Der. cat-call ; cat-kin, q. v.; 
kitl-en, q.v. ; cat-er-waul, q. v. ; also caterpillar, q. v. 

CATA-, prefix ; generally ' down.’ (Gk.) Gk. Kara-, prefix ; Gk. 


Kara, prep., down, downward ; hence, in composition, also ‘ thoroughly,* 
or ‘ completely.* Der. eata-clysm, eata-comh, &c. 

CATACLYSM, a deluge. (Gk.) In Hale, Origin of Mankind, 
p. 217 (K.). And in Blount’s Gloss, cd. 1674. — Gk. ivara«kv(r/i(ir, 
a dashing over, a flood, deluge.- Gk. KoraKKviuv, to dash over, to 
deluge. — Gk. Kara, downward ; and uKv^tiv, to wash or dash (said 
of waves). Cf. L. cluere, to cleanse ; Goth, hlutrs, pure. — •^KL£U< 
to wash ; sec Prellwitz ; Brngm. i. § 490. 

CATACOMB, a grotto for burial. (F. - Ital. — Late I..) In Ad- 
dison’s Italy, on Naples ; and in the Taller, no. 1 29. And in Ker- 
sey’s Diet., 1 7 1 5. — F. catacomhe. — Ital. catacotnba, a sepulchral vault. 
—Late L. catacumha, chiefly a])plicd to the Catacombs at Rome; 
where catacumha is a nom. evolved out of an older catewumhas, an 
unexplained place-name. Cf. ‘In loco qui dicitur catacunibas;* St. 
Gregory. .See early references in N. E. D. ‘ On pxrc stowe cata- 
cumhe ; ’ The .Shrine, ed. Cockayne, p. 55. 

CATAFALQUE, a stage or platform, chiefly used at funerals. 
(E. — Ital.) Evelyn has the Ital. form cata/alco. Diary, Oct. 8, 1641. 
— F. catafalque. — Ital. cata/alco ; of unknown origin. See BcafTold. 
CATALEPSY, a sudden seizure. (Gk.) Spelt caialepsis in Kersey, 
ed. 1715; catalepne in Phillips, ed. 1658. A medical term.— Gk. 
KaTukrjipts, a gras])ing, seizing. —Gk. ttard, down; and ha/iflavciy, 
to seize. 

CATALOGUE, a list set down in order. (F. — Late L. — Gk.) 
In Shak. All’s Well, i. 3. 149. — F. catalogue, ‘ a catalogue, list, rowi, 
register,* &c. ; Col. — Late L. catalogus.^kWi. KaraKoyos, a counting 
up, enrolment. — (}k. Korti, ilown, fully ; and hoy-, second grade of 
kiytiP, tr) say, trdl. See Logic. 

CATAMARAN, a son of raft made of logs. (Tamil.) ‘ They 
call them catamarans ;* Dam]>ier, A New Voyage (ifi99), i. 143. 
Given as n Deccan word in Forlx»’ Hindustani Diet. ed. 1 859, p. 280 ; 
‘katmaran, n raft, a float, commonly called a catamaran. The word 
is originally I'aniul, and signifies in that language tied — Tamil 

kattu, binding ; maram, wood (Yule); see II. H. Wilson,])]), 270, 331. 
CATAPLASM, a kind of poultice. (F. — Late L.— Gk.) In 
Hamlet, iv. 7. 144. — F. cataplasme, ‘ a cata]>Insme, nr ])c>ultis ; a soft, 
or moyst plaister ; ’ C‘ol. — L eataplasma. — Gk. Kardnhaa/ia, a plaster, 
poultice. — Gk. Karavkaaodv, to s]>read over. — Gk. Kara, down, over ; 
and vhaattetv, to mould, bring into shape. See Plaster. 
CATAPULT, a machine for throwing stones. (Late L. — Gk.) 
In Holland’s Pliny, bk. vii. c. 56 (K.). — Late L. eatapulta, a war- 
engine for throwing stones. — Gk. «fOToirtATi;j, the same. — Gk. nard, 
down ; and irdXAfti', to brandish, swing, also, to hull a missile. 
CATARACT, a waterfall. (L. — Clk.) In King l.x‘ar, iii. 2. a. 
ME. cateracte (rare), Towueley Mysteries, pj). 29, 32. — L. cniaracta, 
in Gen. vii. 11 (Vulgate). — Gk. KaTappdcTTjs, ns sb., a waterfall ; as 
adj., broken, rushing down. p. Wedgwood derives this from Gk. 
Karapdaativ, to dash down, fall down headlong ; but this is not 
quite clear. Littre lakes the same view. y. Olliers connect it with 
KaTappfjypvpt (root fpay), I break down; of which the .lorist pass. 
naTtppnyijv was esp. used of waterfalls or storms, in the sense of 
* rusliing down.’ The latter verb is a comp, from urard, down, and 
pgyvvpi, I break. 

CATARRH, a fluid discharge from the mucous membrane; a 
cold. (Gk.) In Shak. Troilus, v. i. 22. .Spelt catarre. Sir T. Elyot, 
Castel of llrlth, b. ii. c. 17. — Late J.. catarrhus, a Latinised form 
from the Gk. Kardppoos, a catarrh, lit. a flowing down. — Gk. Kara, 
flown ; and piw, 1 flow. Sec Rheum. 

CATASTROPHE, an upset, gicat calamity, end. (Gk.) In 
Shak. L. 1.. L. iv. 1. 77. — Gk. naraaTpof^, an oveithrowirig, sudden 
turti.-(>k. Karii, down, over; and arpig>iiv,to turn. See Strophe. 

CATCH, to lay hold of, seize. (F. — L.) ME. eachen, eacchen, in 
very common and early use. In Layamon, iii. 266. — ONorthF. 
cockier, (l^icard) variant of OF. chacier, to chase. [Cf. Ital. caeeiare, 
to hunt, chase; Span, razor, to chase, hunt.] — Late L. *captiare, an 
assumed late form of capture, to catch ; the sb. captia, a chase, is 
given in Ducange. — I., capture, to try to catch, chase ; a frequentative 
form from L. capere, to take, lay hold of, hold, contain. See 
Capacious. ^ The ME. pt. t. cau^te (E. caught) imitated lau^te, 
])t. (. of M L lacchen, to catch. Der. catch-word, catch-penny, catch- 
pdl. Doublet, chase. 

CATCHPOLE, a sherifT’s officer. (F. — L.) ME. cachepol. 
Old Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 97, 1. 30; Late L. ehassipullus, lit. 
‘chase-fowl.’ — ONorthF. cachier, to catch (above); and OF. pol, 
paid, fowl, cock ; see Poult. 

CATCHUP, CATSUP, the same as Ketchup, q. v. 

CATE, a dainty ; see Cates. 

CATECHIS^ to instruct by questions. (L.— Gk.) Used of oral 
instruction, because it means ‘ to din into one’s ears.’ In Shak. Much 
Ado, iv. 1. 79.— Late L. catcchizare, to catechise; an ecclesiastical 
word. — Gk. ieaTrjx‘C***'t to catechise, to instruct; a lengthened form 
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of icBTi^xccii', to din into one's ears, impress npon one ; lit. * to din 
down.**-Gk. irar-o, down; and sound, n nixing in 

the ears. See Soho. Der. cateehis-er; eateeUsm (Late L. eate- 
chiMmus)ieaieehistf^Gk.itartixia-Ti^s)iealeckist-ieyeatechisi-ie~aiicatechei- 
ie (from Gk. KartjxnT^s, an instructor), eateehel-ic-al, catechet-ie-al-iy ; 
catte humt H (Gk. Kattixo^iuvoSf one who is being instructed). 
CATECHU, an astringent extract from the wood of several 
species of acacia, &c. (Malay.) See Yule. Malay kaehu. Also 
called cachou (F. eaehou) and cuich ; Canarcse lHeku, Tamil kasku. 
CATEQORY', a leading class or order. (Gk.) * The distribution 
of things into certain tribes, which we call categories or predicaments;' 
Bacon, Adv. of Learning, bk. ii. sect. xiv. subject y.a-Gk. aanyyo/Ma, 
an accusation ; but in logic, a predicament, class, •m Gk. seartfyopttrf 
to accuse. — Gk. Kara^ down, against ; and ^ayopeTv, with the sense of 
AyoptvuVfXo declaim, to address an assembly, from Ayopa, an assembly. 
Cf. Gk. iyeipuv (for *dyf p-yuu), to assemble; allied to L. grexf a 
flock. See G-regarious. Bnigm. i. § 633. Der. eategor-ic~al, 
eategor-ic-al-ly. 

CATENARY, belonging to a chain. (I..) Chiefly in the math, 
phr. a catenary curve, which is the curve in which a chain hangs when 
supported only at the end.s. ]<'ormed from L. eatin-a^ a chain, with 
sumx -arius,. See Chain. 

CATER, to buy provisions, provide food. (F. - L.) Originally a 
sb. and used as we now use the word caterer, wherein the ending -er 
of the agent is unnecessarily reduplicated. So used by Sir T. Wyat, 
Satire i. 1 . 26. To ca'er means ‘ to act as a cater,' i. e. a buyer. The 
old spelling of the sb. is catour. * I am ourc catour, and here oure 
aller purs ’ ~ I am the buyer fur ns, and bear the purse for us all ; 
Gamclyn, 1 . 32 r. * Catour of a gentylmans house, despensier 
Palsgrave, p. Again, catour is a shortened form of acataur, by loss 
of initial a. Acatour is formed (by adding the OF. suffix -our of the 
agent) from ONorthF. acnter{ 0 ¥. aehater, F. acheter), to buy. [Cf. 
acat, achat, a buying, a purchase ; a word used by Chaucer, Prol. 571.] 
■-Late L. accaptdre, to purchase, in a charter of a.d. 1000 (Brachet, 
s. Y. acheter). A frequentative of aceipere, to receive, but sometimes 
*to buy.’ — L. a^/, to (> ac- bcfoic c) ; and capere, to take. See 
Capaoioua. 'Dot. ca'er-er \ see above. 

CATERAN, a Highland soldier or robber. (Gaelic.) In 
Waverlcy, c. xv, .Sir W. .Scott defines caterans as being * robbers from 
the Highlands see also Jamieson.— Late I., cater anus, doc to Gael. 
ceathairne, yeomanry, lit. ‘ common people.* From Gael, ceatharn, 
Irish cethern, C)Trish ceithern, a troop ; allied to L. caterua, a troop ; 
Macbain. Sec Korn. 

CATER-COUSIN, a remote relation, good friend. (F.— L.) We 
find ‘ Cater-cousin, quatre-cousin, remote relation, misapplied by Gubbo 
to persons who peaceably feed together; Mcreh. Yen. ii. a, 1,39;’ 
.Schmidt, Shak. Lexicon. * Quater-cosins, fourth or last cosins, good 
friends;’ Coles (16S4). But the form quater-cousin (with the cx- 
plan.ition) seems to have been invented by Skinner (1671 ) ; and turns 
out to be baseless. It is more probable that cater is from cater, to 
provide food (as above) ; and that cater-cousins are cousins who feed 
(or are catered for) together. .So N. E. D. And so Narcs, who has ; 

' Cater-cousins, friends so familiar tliat they eat together.* See Cater 
and Cousin. 

CATERFILIiAR, a kind of grub. (F.) In .Shak. Kich. II, u. 3. 
166. Used also by Sir Jo. Ciieeke, Hurt of Sedition (K.) Sjielt 
catyrpel. Prompt. Parv. ji. 63 ; to which the suffix -or or -er of the 
agent was afterwards added ; so as to assimilate it to piller, i.e. one 
who pills, or robs or spoils. Palsgrave has; *catcrpyllar worme, 
chattepeleuse.* The ME. catyrpel is a corruption of ONorthF. ealepelose; 
cf. chatepelose in Godefroy; and Norm. dial, carpleuse, catepleuse, a 
caterpillar (Robin). Cotgrave has : * Chatepeleuse, a come-devouring 
mite, or weevcll.* p. A ^nciful name, meaning literally * hairy she- 
cat,* applied primarily to the hairy caterpillar. — OF. chate, a shc-cat, 
fem. of chat (Cotgrave) ; and pelose, orig. equivalent to Ital. peloso, 
hairy, from L. pilvsus, hairy, which again is from L. pilus, a hair. See 
Cat and P ile (4). 

CATERWAUIj, to cry as a cat. (E.) ME. caienvawen. Chaucer 
has *gon a caterwawed'’^go a-caterwnuling (the ]>p. -ed being used 
with the force of the -ing of the (so-callcd) verbal substantive, by an 
idiom explained in my note on blakeberyed in Chaucer) ; C. T., 5936 
(D 354). Formed from cat, and the verb waw, to make a noise like 
a cat, with the addition of -I to give the verb a frequentative force. 

‘ Where cals do waule ; ’ Return from Parnassus, v. 4. Cf. Low G. 
katterwaulen, to caterwaul (Schambach). The word toaw is imitative ; 
cf. wail, q.v. 

CATES, provisions. (F. — L.) In Barct’s Alveary, 1580, we find ; 

* A Cater, a steward, a manciple, a provider of cates, . . .qui emit 
opsoiua.' Again: *the Cater buyeth very dere cates',* llorman’s 
Vnlgoria. Thus the cates were the provisions bought by the eater, 
or, as we now say, the caterer, and were thence so called. Cate is 


a shortened form of aeate, sb. ; just as eater is of aeater or acatour ; 
see Chaucer, Prol. 568 (Camb. MS.). See further under Cater. We 
may note that Ben Jonson uses the full form aeaies. Staple of News, 
Act ii, sc. t, 1 . 16 ; Sod Shepherd, Act i, sc. a,l. 40. Shak. has cates, 
Tam. Shrew., ii. 1. 190. 

CATGUT, the dried and twisted intestines (chiefly of sheep) used 
for the strings of violins, &c. (E.) Lit. * gut of a cat ; * though it is 
not known that such were used. < I'unes played upon cat’s guts; ’ 
Middleton, Women beware Women, iii. 2. Cf. Du. kattedarm, cat- 
gut ; from t/orw, gut. See Notes 011 E. Etymology. 
CATHARTIC, purgative, lit. cleansing. (Gk.) Cathartieal and 
eathartieks occur in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1O74. ‘ Cathartics or purga- 
tives of the soul,’ SiJcctator, no. 507. -(Jk. naOaftTiKus, purgative. 

— Cik. KaBnipetv, fut. uaBap-w, to cleanse, purify. — Cik. uaBapds, clean, 
pure. Der. cathartic, sb. ; eathartic-al. 

CATHEDRAIi, a church with a bishop’s throne. (L. — Gk.) 
Properly an adj., being an abbreviation for cathetlml church. * In 
the cathedral church of Westminster ;’ 2 Hen. VI, i. 2. 37. ‘ Chyrche 

cathedral',* Rob. of Glouc., p. 2H2, 1 . 5715. — Late L. cathedralis, 
adj.; whence cathedralis ecclesia, a cathedral church. — I., cathedra, a 
raised seat; with adj. suffix -«/«. — Gk. KaBibpa, a seat, ljench,])ulpit.— 
Gk. uard, down (>*a 9 - before an aspirate), and ?J 5 pa, a seat, chair; 
cf. iSos, a seat. — Gk. eCo/sai (root ^ 2 ), I sit. The Gk. root hed is 
cognate with E. sit. See Sit. 

CATHOIiIC, universal. (F. — L.— Gk.) Spelt catholyke; Sir 
T. Elyot, The Govemonr, bk. iii. c. 23. § 2. — F. ca/Ao/(7Me, ‘ cathulick, 
nniversall:* Cot. — L. eatholieus, used by Tertullian, adv. Marc. ii. 17. 

— Gk. KaOoKixd^, universal, general; formed with suffix -t-ic- from 
Gk. naOvK-ov, adv., on the whole, in general.- Gk. Ka 0 ’ o\ov, where 
ica$' is for Kara (on account of the following aspirate), and u\ov is the 
gen. case of uXor, whole, governed by the prep, nari, according to ; 
lit * according to the whole,* or 'on the whole.* The Gk. oXos is 
cognate with Skt. sarva-s, all. Der. catholic-i-ty, catholic-ism. 

CATKIN, a loose s])ikc of flowers resembling a cat’s tail. (Du.) 
Used in botany ; and borrowed by Lyte from Dutch ; see Lyte, tr, of 
Dodoens, b. vi. c. 58 : ‘ far/fre/is of Hasell.’ Cotgrave has; 'Chattons, 
the catkins, cat-tailcs, aglet-like blowings, or bloomings of nnt-trees, 
&c.* Called kattekens in MDutcb ; see katten, kattekens, the blossom 
of the spikes of nuts and hazels, Oudemans; katteken, a young cat, 
Hexham. — MDu. katte, cat ; with dim. suffix -ken. See Cat. 
CATOPTRIC, relating to optical reflexion. (Gk.) A scientific 
term ; spelt catoptriek in Phillips (1658). Bailey has ‘ eatoptrical 
telescope ’ for reflecting telescope ; vol. ii. ed. 1 731. —Gk. Karonrpucos, 
reflexive.— Gk, wuroiTTpov, a mirror.- Gk. jcar-d, downward, inward; 
and oii-To-/Mt, I see ; with suffix -rpov, of the instrument. Sec Option. 
Der. catop-trics, sb, pi. 

CATTLE, live stock ; collectively. (F. — L.) In early use. Properly 
‘capital,’ or ‘chattel,* i.e. property, without necessary reference to 
live stock. The ME. words cedel and ehatel are mere variants of one 
and the same word, and alike mean ‘ property.’ Spelt eatel, Havelok, 
225 ; l.ayanion, iii. 232, later text. Spelt chalel. Old Eng. Homilies, 
i i. 271; ehetel, Ancren Riwle, p. 224. — ONorthF. catel, OF. ehatel.^ 

\ I^te L. eapitdle, also captfile, capital, jiroperty, goods ; neut. sb. 

[ formed from adj. capiiulis. [Whence Late L. uiuum eapitille, i.e. live 
I stock, cattle. Capitule also meant the ‘capital* or principal of a 
debt.]— I., eapitdlis, excellent, capital ; lit. belonging to the head.— 
L. caput (decl. stem capit-), the head ; sec Capital (2). % Hence it 
appears that capital is the Latin form, and cattle, chattel arc the 
North and Central French forms, of the same word. I'rom chattel 
is for med a pi. chattels, in more common use than the singular. 
CATTY, a weight ; see under Caddy. 

CAUCUS, a name npjilied to a piivate meeting of the representa- 
tives of a political party. (American Indian?) We first hear of 
a caucus-club in 1703. The origin of the name is obscure; but 
Dr, Trumbull (Proc. Amer. Pbilol. Association, 1872) shows the 
probability of its being an adaptation of an Algonkin word meaning 
to speak, counsel, incite : whence kaw-kaw-asu, a counsellor. ' Their 
ciders, called cawcaurwassoughes'* Capl. Smith’s Works, ed. Arber, 
p. 347 ; cf. p. 377. 

CAUDAXi, belonging to the tail. (L.) ‘ The caudal fin ;’ Pen- 
nant’s Zoology, ’I'he Cuvier Ray (R.) Cf. * caudate stars,' i.e. tailed 
stars, comets ; Fairfax’s Tasso, xiv. 44. Formed by suffix -al (as if 
from a I.. *caudalis), from L. eaud-a, a tail. 

CAUDLE, a w.'irm drink for the sick. (F. — L.) In Shak. L. L. L. 
iv. 3. 174. *A eaudel, potio;* Levins, col. 56 (A.ii. 1570). But 
found much earlier, viz. in Rob. of Glouc. p. 561, 1 . 11767.— 
ONorthF. eaudel, OF. ehaudel, a sort of warm drink.— OF. ehaud, 
formerly ehald, hot ; with adj. suffix -el, proiierly dimin., os in L. 
•c/Zms.— L ate L. caldus, hot, a contr. form of ealidus; Quinctilian, 
i. 6. TQ. 

CAtHi, a net, covering, esp. for the head. (F.) ME. ealle, kail*. 

H 
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'Reticula, a lylcU nctte or Jtalle;' Prompt Parv. p. 270, note i. 
Chaucer, C. T. 6600 (D 1018). And see Polit Songs, wl. Wright, 
p. 358 (i 327). -OF. eale, ‘ a kinde of little cap ; ’ ( tit. Of unknown 
origin. C'f. *kelle, reticulum Prompt Parv. p. 270. 
CAUIiDBON ; see Caldron. 

CAULIPIjOWEB, a variety of the cabbage. .Siiell 

edlyflory in C«>tgrave, who gives ; ‘ CAom, the herb cole, or coleworts. 
Choux fleurisf Aeun, et ftorisj the collyflory, or ('ypres colewort.* 
Thus the word is made up of the ONorihF. cal (OF. cAo/), whence 
fo//y; and flory^ for OF, ^ori, pp. of OF. florir (,¥. Jlevrir)^ to 
flourish; the sense being 'flowered cabbage.’ 1 . The ONorthF. 
col (OF. chol, in Supp. to Godefroy) is from L. caulem, acc. of eaulhy 
a cnbb.ige, oi ig. the stalk or stem of a jilant, cognate with (ik.xavXor, 
a stalk, stem, cabbage; see Cole. [From the 1.. caulis was thus 
formed OF. ehol, whence mod. F. choti, a cabbage. 'I'he corruption 
of col to colly was probably due to an attempt to bring the word 
nearer to the original I« caulis, an attempt which has been fully 
carried out in the modem spelling 2. 'i'he V.^oris or Jleuris 

is the pi. of flettri, the pp. of the verb Jleurir, to flourish ; from L. 
fiorvre, to flourish. See Flourish. We have also modified this 
element so as to substitute the sh.y 7 ei/r flower) for the pp. pi. of 
the verb. The siielling colliflower occurs in .Sir T. Herbert’s 'I'ravels, 
1665, p. 400. 

CAULK; see Calk. 

CAUSE, that which produces an effect. (F.— L.) In early use. 
.So spelt in the Aneren Kiwle, ji. 316. — OF. and F. cause. cama, 
a cause; better spelt caussa. Der. caus-al, caus^al-i-ty , caus-al-ion, 
caio-at-ive, cause-less. And see ac.cuse, ex-cuse, re-eus-ani. 

CAUSEWAY, a raised way, a jiaved way. (F. — L.) A compound 
word; formerly eausey-way; the word way being ndde<l to ME. 
cause, causie; biter en».sey, as in Milton, P. 1 .. x.41 5 ; and in lierners’ tr. 
of Froissart, vol. i. c. 41 3 (K.) Still earlier, eawse occurs in Harliour's 
iiruce, ed. .Ske.it, xviii. 1 28, 140 ; sjielt cawsee, xviii. 146. — ONorthF. 
caucie, OF. ehaucU (mod. F. ekaussee, I’rov. eausada. Span, calzatla). 

— Late L.r<i/cfa/a, short (or calciuta uia, a causew.iy. — Late L. ealcinius, 
pji. of calciare, to make a roadway by treading it down; from 1.. 
calcare, to tread. — L. calx (stem calc-), the heel. See Caulk. 

CAUSTIC, burning, corrosive, severe. (L.— Gk.) Projierly an 
adjective ; often used as a sb., ns in ' your hottest eausticks ; ’ Hen 
Jonson, Elegy on Lady Pawlct, 1 . 54. — L. cnws/ic»s, burning. —Gk. 
Kavarixus, burning. — Gk. xaUtv, fut. xava-w, to burn. Der. caustic, 
sb. ; caustic-i-fy ; and see cauterise. 

CAUTEBI8E, to burn with caustic. (F. — Late I..— Gk.> The 
pp. cauterized is in Holland’s Pliny, bk. xxxvi. c. 7.— MF. cau- 
terizxr, ‘to cauterize, scare, bu me ; ’ Cotgrave. — Late ly. cauterizare, 
also found as eauteriare, to cauterise, scar. — tik. Koarnipiu^tiv, to sear. 

— Gk. irai;Ti7piov,«raim7P,a branding-iron. — Gk. xaiuv, io bum (above). 
Der. eauteris-at-ioH, cauteris-m ; also cautery (,frum Gk. xavrqpiov). 

CAUTIOH, carefulness, heed. (^F.— L.) ME. caucirm, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 506, 1 . io.;i8. Spelt kaucyon, K. Alisaunder, 2S11.— 
OF. caution. cautionem, acc. of cautio, a security; occurring in 
Luke, xvi, 6 (Vulgate) wliere Wyclif has caudoun ; cf. cautus, pp. of 
eauere, to take heed. Allied to .Skt. iavi-s, wise. And sec Snow, 
liragm. i. § 635. Der. caution-ar-y ; also cautious ^expanded from 
L. cautus, heedful), eautious-ly, cautious-aess ; and see caveat. 
CAVALCADE, a train of men on horseback. (F. — Ttal.— L.) | 
In Drydcn, Palamon and Arcite, 1 . 1817. — F. cavalcade, ‘a riding of 
horse ;’ Cotgrave. Introduced from Ital. in the lOth century.— Ital. 
cavalcata, a troop of horsemen. — Ital. eavalcare (jip. cavalcato, fern. pp. 
cavaleaia), to ride. — Ital. cavallo, a horse. — I., caballus, ahorse. Cf. 
Gk. Ka^aWijr, a horse, nag; also W. ceffyl, a horse, Gael. capuH, a 
mare, led. kapall, a nag; all from Latin. See below. 

CAVALIER, a knight, horseman. (F. — Ital. — 1 ..) In Sliak. 
Hen.V,iii. chor. 24. — F.c<iva/f>r,'ahorseman, cavalier;’ Cotgrave.— 
Ital. cavaUere,a horseman. — L. caballarium, acc. of caballarius, the 
same.- L. caballus, a horse ^above). Der. cavalier, adj. ; cavalier-ly. 
Doublet, chevalier, q. v. 

CAVi^RY, a troop of horse. (F. — Ital.— L.) Spelt c<irn//eriV 
in Holland’s Ammianus, p. 181 (R.) — MF. cavallerie, in Cotgrave, 
who explains it by ' horsemanship, also, horsemen.’ — Ital. cavtdleria, 
knighthood ; also cavalry. — ] tal. cavaliere, a chevalier, knight (above). 
Doublet, chivalry, q. v. 

CAVE, a hollow place, dm. (F.- L.) In early use ; sec Genesis 
and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1137.-01'. cave, a cave; Folk-L. cava.mm ' 
L. caui/s, hollow. Cf. Gk. jcwa^, a cavity, a hollow. — ^KEU, to 
swell, to hollow out. Der. env-i-ty ; cav-ern (L. eauerna), cavern-ous. 
From the same root, eon-cave, ex-cav-ate ; cage, q. v. 

CAVE IE". (E.) First noted, as a literary phrase, in America, in 
1796; but borrowed from prov. E. calve, or calve in, found in many 
dialects, csp. in Line, and East Anglia; see E. I). T). Influenced by 
association with cave, as if the ground were hollow. Weilgwood 
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shows that cave is here a cormption of calve (the pronunciation of 
cave being formerly much the same as that of the naodem pronuncia- 
tion of calve). 'Properly to calve in, an it is still pronounced in 
Lincolnshire. It is said of a steep bank of earth at which men are 
digging, when a jiortion of the wall of earth separates and falls in 
upon them, the falling ])ortion being compared to a cow dropping 
her calf.’ He then cites ‘ the rock calved in upon him ;’ N. and Q. 
4 S. xii. 166 ; also ‘ Tak heed, lads, there’s a car/a-comin* ; ’ Peacock’s 
Line. Gloss. K. 1 ). S. s. v. cauf. He suggests that the word was 
introduced by Dutch navvies (which is unnecessary, as it may well 
lie native), and adds : ' 'Phis explanation of the expression is rendered 
certain by the W. Flanders inkalven, used in exactly the same sense. 
De gracht Ital/l in, the ditch caves in. — De Uo, \V. I'lem. Diet.’ But 
the phrase also occurs in E. Fricsic ; and Koolmnn cites kal/en, to 
calve as a cow, also to fall in, as in de dotskante kalfd in, the brink 
of the ditch caves in ; and further, in E. Fricsic means (i) to 

cave in, (2) to skip like a calf. Cf. Du. uit-Jtalven, to fall or shoot 
out, said of the sides of a cutting or the like. In Nurthamptonsh., 
when the earth is expected to fall, it is commonly said, ‘ we shall 
have g cal jx * E. 1 ). D., s. v. Calve. See Calf. 

CAVEAT, notice given, a c.'iution. (L.) 'And gave him also 
a special caveat ; ’ Bacon's life of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 85. From 
the L. caueat, let him beware. — 1 - eauere, to beware, take heed. See 
Caution. 

CAVIARE, tlie roc of the sturgeon, pressed and salted ; as a 
relish. (F.— Ital.) In Shak. Hamlet, ii. 2. 457 ; see the article on it 
in Nares. — F. caviar, formerly also spelt cavial (Hatzfeld). — Ital. 
caviaro, in Florio, who explains it by ‘ a kinde of salt mcatc made of 
the roes of fishes, vsed in Italic;’ also spelt caviale. Of unknown 
origin; the Turk, khavyar, given as the cquivtilent of E. caviare in 
Redhouse’s Fmg.-Tnrkish Dictionary, is borrowed from Italian. [It 
is m ade in Russia ; but the Russian name is ikra.] 

CAVIL, to laise empty objections. (F. — L.) Spelt cauyll (« for 
v), in Udal, on St. Mark, c. 2. vv. 6-12 ; cauil, l.evins, 126. 47. 
The sb. cavillation occurs early ; spelt cauillacioun (» for v), Chaucer, 
C. T. 7718 (D 2136). — MF. caviller, ‘to cavill, wrangle, reason 
crossc'ly;’ Cot. — l! cauillari, to banter. — L. cauilla a jeering, 
cavilling. Der. cavill-er. 

CAVY, CAVEY, a rodent quadruped. (F. — Carib.) 'The 
long-nosed cavy',* Stedmari’s Siiriiium, ii. 153. — F. eavie (Lilt re ) ; 
a modification of cabiai, the ('aribbean name in French Guiana 
(N. E.D.) ; allied to Brazil, eapibara, ipv. t’f. cavia cohaya, a kind 
of rabbit; Hist. Brasilia:, p. 224. 

CAW, to mtike a noise like a crow. (E.) Shak. Mid. Nt. Dr. 
iii. 2. 22. 'I'he word is merely imitative, and may be classed as 
English. Cf. Du. kaauw, a jackdaw, Dan. kaa, Swed. ka/a, a jack- 
daw ; all from imitation of the cry of the bird. See Chough. 
CAYENNE, the luame of a ptqqier. (Brazil.) Cayenne is a later 
spelling, due to a yiopular etymology ; Ctarly s]iellings are caydn, kidn, 
chian. See. ‘ ’Tis Chian pepper intleed ; ’ ( iarrick, A Peep behind the 
Curtain, A. 1(1767). From the 'I'upi (Ilmzilian) kyynha ; N. E. 1 ). 
CAYMAN, CAIMAN, an American alligator. fCaribbcan.) 
'Lezjirds or Caymans;* E. G., tr. of Acosta (1O04), lilc. c. 15, 
p. 165. ('I’here are three islands called Cayman to the S. of Cuba.) 
Span, cayman, caiman ; F. caiman. — Galibi (Mainland Carib) cayman, 
in Martini’s Diet. ; Carib. aedyouman. Diet. F.-Carib by P. R. 
Breton (1661), j). 13, col. 1. Not acayouman, as in Littre. 

CEASE, to give over, stop, end. (F. — 1.,) ME. ces.sen, P. Plowman, 
B. vi. 181 ; vii. 117; iv. I. — F. c«.sfr. — L. rw-sdre, toloiler, goslowly, 
cease ; frequent, of cfdere (pp. cessus), to go away, yield, give place. 
See Cede. Der. cease-lcss, cease- less-ly ; also eessai-ion (from L. 
cessiiHunem, acc. of eessutio, a tarrying; cf. cessd*us, pp. of cessdre). 

CEDAR, a large fine tree. (L. — Gk.) In very early use. AS. 
ceder-beam, a cedar-tree; iF.lfric’s Homilies, ed. Thorpe, ii. 578.— 
L. re(/r».s. — Gk. xiSpos. Der. cedar-n; Milton, Comus, 990. 

CEDE, to give up, to yield. (L.) A late word, in the transitive 
use ; not in Pope’s ])oems. It occurs in Drummond’s Travels (1 754), 
p. 256 (Todd). [Probably directly from the I., rather than froni F. 
ctt/er.] — L. eedere, pp. cessus, to yield. Dor. eess-ion. ^ From the 
L. eedere we have many derivatives ; such as cease, accede, concede, 
exceed, intercede, precede,proceed, recede, secede, succeed, anxl their deriva- 
tives. Also antecedent, decease, abscess, ancestor, predecessor, &C. 
CEDI LLA, a mark under the letter e (f), to indicate that it 
has the sound of s, z, or /A, not k. (Span. —Ital. — Gk.) In Minsheu, 
.Sp.'in. Gram. (1623), p. 6. The symbol was derived from the sign 
for z. — Span. c«<^/i 7 /a (Pineda). — Ital. zediglia (Diez).— Gk. f^ro, 2. 
CEIL, CIEL, to line the inner roof of a room. (F. — L.) Older 
form syle. ' And the greater house he syled with fyre-tree ; * Bible, 
1 . 55 L 2 Chron. iii. 5 (R.) Also spelt seile (Minsheu) ; and del, ns in 
most modern Bibles. ME. ceelen ; as in ' Ceelyn wythc syllure, celo ; * 
Prompt. Parv. p. 65 ; and see p. 452. The sb. is seeling in North’s 
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Plutarch, p. 36 ; and eteling in Milton, P. L. xi. 743 (R.) See eUled, 
deling in the IHble 'Wordbook, by Eastwood and Wright. The 
verb to del, seile, or syle is closely connected with the sbs. eelure or 
selure, and fy/c or cyll, a canopy, as in : * The chamnicr was hanged 
of [with] red and of blew, and in it was a eyll of state of cloth of 
gold;* Fyancells of Margaret, dau. of K, Hen. 'VII, to Jas. of 
Scotland (K.) The verb to syle meant to canopy, to hang with 
canopies, as in : ‘ All the tente within was syled wyih clothe of gold 
and blewe veluet ; ’ Hall, Hen. VIH, an. 5, $ 30. y. The word was 
afterwards extended so as to include the notion <if covering with 
side-hangings, and even to that of providing with wainscoting. 
Cotgrave has : ' Plancher, a boorded door ; also, a seeling of boords.* 
It seems to be connected with the idea of canopy, and with L. 
caelum, used in the sense of deling in the 13th century; Way's note 
to Prompt. Parv. p. 65. — MF. del, ])1. dels, which Cotgrave explains 
by : ‘ a canopy for . . a bed ; also, the canopic that is carried over a 
prince as he walks in state ; also, the inner roofe ( i. e. ceiling] of 
a room of state.’ ['Phis word is precisely the same as the F. del, 
heaven, pi. deux : though there is a difference of usage. The Ital. 
delo also means ( 1 ) heaven, (2) a canopy, (3) a cieling *, see Florio ; 
and Minshcu explains .Span, delo as ‘ the heaven, the skie, the tester 
t)fa bed.*] — L. caelum, heaven, a vault; a 'genuine Lat. word, not 
to be written with oe; ’ Curtius, i. 193. ^ The derivation appears 
to be tolerably certain, but many efforts have been made to render it 
confused. The word has no connexion with ]<» sill ; nor with E. seal ; 
nor with F. siller, to seel up the eyes of a hawk (from I., cilium, an 
eyelid) ; nor with I., cfltire, to hide ; nor with AS. Jii7, a plank. Yet 
all these have been needlessly mixed up with it by various writers. 
It has, however, certainly been influenced by the T.. carlare, to emboss, 
which is the word intended by the entry ‘celo* in the Prompt. 
Parvulorum ; and it was confused with the sb. eelure {selure, syllure), 
from a F. form due to the J.ate L. aeliitura, a vaulted roof, a 
derivative of that verb. And perhaps, in Late L., ecelare was meant 
to Ix! a derivative of caelum. See ccelum in Ducange, miss[)e]t calum 
in the latest edition (iSS;;). The other words are not at all to 
be considered. Her. ceil-ing. 

CELANDINE, a plant; sw.allow-wort. ("F.- LatcL.-Ck.) Oiig. 
the greater celandine. It occurs in Cotgrave. It is si>elt cellandyne in 
Palsgrave. Hut (lower has celidoiue, C. A. iii. 131, bk. vii. 1. 1370. 

— F. eelitloitte, ‘ the herbe celandine, te.tter-w<»rt, swallow-wort ; ’ also 

sirelt cht'lidoine by Cotgrave. — Late L. chelidonium (the botanical 
name). — Clk. swallow-wort ; neut. from o‘lj-» 

relating to swallows. — Ck. (stem ^ allow. 

^ The « before d is intrusive, like n before g in messenger, lor 
messager. 

CELEBBATE, tf) render famous, honour. (L.") In Shak. Temp, 
iv. H4. I'liauccr has the adj. celehrahle, noted, in his tr. of Hoetbius, 
b. iii. pr. 9. 48; b. iv. met. 7. 20.— L. celebritlus, p[). of celehrare, to 
frequent; also, to solemnise, honour. — I,. ceWw, frequented, popu- 
lous; also written Celebris, Der. celebrat-ion •, celebri-ty (from L. 
celebri-tas, sb., from tlie adj. Celebris). 

CELERITY, <]uickncss, speed. (F'. — T..') In Shak. Me.'is. v. 
399. — F. ‘ celerity, speedinesse;’ Cotgrave. — L. celeritatem, 

acc. of celeri/ils, speed.- 1., re/er, quick. 4* tlk. ir«Xf;f, a run- 
ner.- -^(IKL, to drive; Ilrugni. i. §633; cf. .Skt. iai, to drive, 
urge oil. 

CEIiERY, a vegetable ; regarded as a kind of parsley. (F.— Hal. 

— L. — Clk. ) III Kersey’s Did., ed. 1715.— F. crleri, introduced from 

prov. llal. seleri, a Pieilniontese word (lirachet) ; where r must stand 
for an older n ; cf. Mllal. seleni, jil. of seleno, jiarslcy (Florio). — L. 
selinon, ]iarsley.— (Ik. aiXivnv, a kind of parsley. .See Parsley. 
•IT Wild celery was formerly called smalhtge (for ache) ; from 

F. ache, representing apia, pi. form of L. apium, parsley. The form 
selenois ‘Venetian (Diez); mod. Ital. sedano. 

CELE8TIAL, heavenly. (F.-L.) In .Shak. Temp. ii. 2. 122; 
and in Gower, C. A. iii. 301, b. viii. 7S0.— OF. celestiel, ‘ celesliall, 
heavenly;* Cot. Formed with suflix -el (as ir from a L. form in 
-dlis), from caelesti-, the declensional stem of L. caelestis, heavenly.— 
I., caelum, heaven. See Ceil. 

CELIBATE, ]ieTtaining to a single life. (L.) Now sometimes 
ns six, ' one who is single ; * formerly an adj. ‘ pertaining to a single 
life.’ And, when first used, a sb. signifying * the single slate,’ which 
is the true sense. Hp. Taylor speaks of ‘ the purities of ceelibate* i. c. 
of asinglelifc; Rule of Consciencc,bk. iii.c. 4(R.) — L. far//frd/«s,sb. 
celibacy.— L. caelebs (stem caelib-), adj. single, unratiiried. Der. 
celibae-y (as if for *caelibiitia). 

CEIxLt, a small room, small dwelling-place. (L.) In early use. 
ME. celle, Ancren Riwie, p. 152.— L. cella, a cell, small room, hot. 
Cf. Gk. xaKia, a hut ; L. cfliire, to hide ; and £. Ael-m ; see Helm 
(a).— i^KEL, to hide. Der. cell-ul-ar; also cell-ar (ME. celer, 
Wyclif, Luke, xii. 24, from OF. celier, L. cellarium), cell-ar-age. 


CELT (i), a name orig. given to the Gauls. (C.) From L. pi. 
Celtee, Celts. The word prob. means ‘ warriors ; * cf. Lith. halti, to 
strike, L. per-cellere, to strike through, AS. hi Id, Icel. hildr^ war 
(Rhys). 

CELT (2), a primitive chisel or axe. (Late L.) Not used before 
1700; and due to Laic L. *celiis, the assumeil nom. of the abl. celte 
(with a chisel) in the Vnlg.atc version of Job, xix. 24. Hut this 
reading seems to be due to some error, and no such word is known 
in gooil l.atin. Cf. celtem, glossed ckisel ; Wright’s Vocab. i. 1 18. 
CEMENT, a strong kiiitl of moitar, or glue. (F. — L.) In Shak. 
Cor. iv. 6. S5; and Tyndal’s Works (1572), p. 6, col. 2. Chaucer 
has cementinge, C. T., 162S5 (G 817). — (JF. cement, ‘cement;* Col- 
grave.— I.. caementnm, a rough stone, rublile, ehijipings of stone; 
ap})arently fur *caedmentum. L. eaedere, lo cut. Hrugin. i. § 587. 
Dor. cement, vb. ; cement-at-ion. 

CEMETEB'Y, a burial-ground. (L. -Gk.) In Htx Taylor’s Holy 
Dying, s. 8. 5 6 (R.) Spelt cemitury. Will of Hen. \ I ; Royal Wills, 
p. 298. — L.'ite L. eeemPie.rium. — L,k. KoifiTjTr’ifnnv, a sleeping-room, 
sleeping-place, cemetery. — Gk. xoi/iaw, 1 lull to sleep; in pass., 
to fall asleep, sleep. The lit. sense is ‘ I put to bed,’ the verb being 
the causal fr om x tifMt, I lie down. 

CENOBITE, CCBNOBITE. a monk who lives socially. (L.— 
Gk.) ‘ The monks were divided into two classes, the ctenobites, wlu> 
lived under a common, and regular, discipline ; and the anachorets 
[anchorites], who indulged their unsocial independent fanaticism ; ’ 
Gibbon, History, c. 37. % 13. Up. Taylor has the adj. ccenobitick; 
Lib. of Prophesying, s. 5 (K.)— L. canobita, a member of a (social) 
fraternity; used by .St. Jerome.- 1., ccenobium, a convent, monastery 
(St. Jerome). — Gk. xoivu^iov, a convent ; neut. of adj. Koipufiios, living 
socially.— Gk. xoivo-, for koivok, common ; and /3ios, life. 
CENOTAPH, an empty memorial tomb. (F. — L. — Gk.) ‘An 
honoraric tomb, whicli the (Greeks call eenolaphinm ; ’ 1 lolland’s Sue- 
tonius, p. 153 (k.) Drydcn has eenotaph,\r. of Ovid, Mctam. bk. xii. 
1, 3. — MF. cenotaphe\ Cotgrave. — L. eenotnphium,»(,ik. Kevordptov, 
an empty tomb.- Gk. xtvo-, for Ktvus, empty ; and rcup-oi, a tomb. 

CENBER, a v-ase for burning incense in. (F. — L.) Chaucer has 
sencer, and pres. pi. sensing, C. T. 3342, 3343 (A 3340, 334 1). In 
I*. Plowman, C. xxii. 86, the word sense occurs (in some MSS. cense), 
with the meaning ' incense.* I'lie word is a familiar contraction 
for ‘incenser,’ and is taken from the French. — OF. censier, senser 
(Godciroy) ; shortened from Ol*'. encensier, F. encensoir, *a censer, or 
perfuming-pan ;* Col. — l.ate L. incensiirium, incensdrium, a censer.- 
Late L. incensum, incense, lit. ‘ that which is burnt.’ — L. iMcen&Ms, pp. 
of ineendere, to kindle, burn. — L. in, in, upon ; and *candere, to burn ; 
cf. candere, to glow. See Candle. 

CENSOR, one who revises or censures. (L.) In Shak. Cor. ii. 
3. 252; and North's Plutarch, Life of Puulus iEiuilius, ed. 1631, p. 
265 (Rich, says j>. 221). — L. censor, a taxer, valuer, assessor, censor, 
critic. — L. censere, to give an opinion or account, to tax, appraise. 
Cf. Skt. fams, to praise, report, say ; Ilenfey, p. 924. Der. censor-i- 
al, censorship, censnr-i-ous, censor-i-ous-ly, censor-i-ous-ness. From L. 
censere are also derived census (1.,. census, a register) ; and censure (L. 
censnra, an opinion), used by Shak. As You Like It, iv. 1. 7 ; whence 
censure, verb, censur-a-ble, censur-a-ble-ness, censur-a-bl y. 

CENT, a hundred, as in *])er cent.' (L.) In America, the hun- 
drcrlth part of a dollar. Gascoigne has ‘ por cento,’ Steel Glas, 
L 783 ; an odd phrase, since por is .Spanish, and cento Italian. The 
phrase /rr cen/ stands for V.. per centum, i.e. ‘for a hundred;' from 
L. per, for, and centum, a hiinclred, cognate with AS. huud, a 
hundred. Sec Hundred. Der. cent-age, in jihr. per centage-, 
and sec centenary, centennial, centesimal, centigrade, centipede, centuple, 
centurion, century. 

CENTAUR, a monster, half man, half horse. (L. — Gk.) Spi lt 
Ceutauros in Chaucer, C. T., Group It, 3289 ; where he is translating 
from Jtocthius, who wrote ; ‘ llle Ceutauros domuit siqierbos ; ’ De 
Cons. Phil. lib. iv. met. 7. And see Mid. Nt. Dre.im, v. 44. — L. 
Centaurus. — Gk. Kit'ravpos, a Centaur ; which some compare with 
Skt. gandharvas, a demi-god. Der. cenfaur-y, q. v. 

CENTAURY, the name of a plant. (F.— L.-Gk.) ME. 
centaurie, Chaucer, C. T. 149G9 (11 4153) ; cenlorye (Alphita). — AF. 
centorye, id. — L. centaurea, centaure.um, centaury.- Gk. Ktvravpctzv, 
centaury ; neut. of Ktvravpuos, belonging to the Centaurs ; said to 
be named from the Centaur Chiron. 

CENTENARY, relating to a hundred. (I..) ‘ Centenary, that 
which contains a hundred years, or a hundred pound weight ; ’ 
mount’s Gloss., 1674. Often used for centennial, but by mistake.— 
L. centendrius, relating to a hundred, containing a hundred (of what- 
ever kind). — L. cenlenus, a hundred (used distributively).- L. centum, 
a hundred. See Cent. Der. een-tenari-an. 

CENTENNIAL, hapj>cning once in a century. (L.) Modem. 

* On her centennial day ; ’ Mason, Palinodia, x. (R.) A coined word, 
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mmAi> in imitation of Uennid^ See., from L. eent-um, a hundred, and 
aantis, a yea r ; with change of a to e as in biennial. 

CXOroiSSlMAZi, hundredth. (L.) Modern; in phr. ‘ Mn/esima/ 
part,’ &c.«L. ee»iesim-us, hundredth, with suffix -a/ (L. 
centum, a humlred. See Cent. 

CENTIOBADE* having one hundred degrees. (L.) Chiefly 
used of the ‘ centigrade thermometer,* invented by Celsius, who died 
A. I). I 7 J 4 .- 1 '- eenti‘, for centum, a hundred ; and grad-us, a degree. 

CENTIPEDE, CENTIFED,with a hundred feet. (F.-L.) 
Used ns sb., ^an insect with a hundred (i.e. numerous) feet.* In 
Itailcy’s Diet., ed. 1731, vol. ii. — F. centipede. — L. centipeda, a many- 
footed insect. — L. eenti-, for centum, a hundred; and (stem 
a foot. See Cent and Foot. 

CENTO, *a composition formed by joining .scraps from other 
authors;' Johnson. (L.) In Camden's Remains, 1614, p. 14. — L. 
cento, a patch-work garment, a cento. Cf. (ik. Kivrpojv, patch-work, 
•Skt. kantha, a patched cloth. 

CENTBE, CENTEB, the middle point, middle. (F. — Gk.) 
Chancer has the pi. centres, C.'Y. 11589 (F i277).-F. centre. 
ren/ri/m.^Gk. Kivrpov, a spike, prick, goad, centre. — Gk. Mtvrioi, 
I prick, goad on. Cf. W. cethr, a spike. Der. centr-al, eentr-al-ly, 
eent r-al- ise, centr-al-is-at^ion, eentr-ic-al, centr-ic-nl-ly. 

CENTRIFUOAli, flying from the centre. (L.) Mackanrin, in 
his Philosophical Discoveries of Newton, bk. ii. c. 1 , uses both centri- 
fugal and centripetal. ^L. centri-, for cenfro-, stem of centrum, the 
centre ; and fu g-ere, to fly from. See Centre and Fugitive. 

CENTBIFETAIi, tending to a centre. (L.) See above. —L. 
centri-, from centrum, a centre ; and pet-ere, to seek, fly to. 
CENTUFIiE, hundred-fold. (F.— L.) In Massinger, Unnatural 
Combat, Act i. sc. 1 (nc.ir the end), we have : ‘ I wish his strength 
were centuple, his skill equal,’ &c. — F. centuple (llalzfeld). — I.ate L. 
centuplum, acc. of centufdus (Luke, viii. 8). — L. eentu-, for centum, & 
hundred ; and auflixj//«c, for which see Double. And see Cent. 

CENTURION, a captain of a hundred, f L.) In Wyclif, Matt, 
viii. 8, where the Vulgate version has centurio.^l.. centurio, a 
centurion ; the it lieing arlded to assimilate the word to others in >ioft 
(from French). — L. eenturia (below). 

CENTURY, a sum of a hundred ; a hundred years. (F.— L.) 
In Shak. Cymb. iv. 2. 391. — F. centurie, * a century, or hundred of;’ 
Cot.— L. eenturia, a body of a hundred men, &c.— L. centum, a 
hundred. See Cant. 

CEPHALIC, relating to the he.id. (F.— J.. — Gk.) ' Cephalique, 
lielonging to, or good fur the head ; ’ Illount’s Gloss., 1674. — MF. 
cephalique, of, or belonging to the head ; Cot. — L. cephalic-us, relating 
to the he.'id. — Gk. utipuKiKbs, for the head. — Gk. uf^toK-'q, the head ; 
with suffix -i-K-os. Urugm. i. ( 740. 

CERAMIC, relating to pottery. fGk.) Modem. Not in Todd’s 
Johnson. — (ik. ntpamn-tis, adj. — Gk. nipa/i-os, potter’s earth. Cf. 
Ktpdvvvpi (lilt. Ktpaaai^, I mix. 

CERE, to cover with wax. (I..) Chiefly used of dipping linen 
cloth in melted wax, to be u.sed as a shroud. Tlie shroud was called 
a cerecloth or cerement. The former was often written searcloth, 
wrongly. * Then w.ts the bodye bowclled [i. e. disembowelled], cm- 
bawmed [enbalmefi], and cered' i.c. shrouded in cerecloth; llall, 
Hen. VIII, an. 5 ; with reference to King James IV of Scotland. 

‘ To ceare, cacrarc ; * Levins, 209. 33. ‘ She sered that body with 
sjieccry, With wyrgin waxe ; ’ .Squire of Lowe Degree, 1 . (187. ‘ A bag 
of a cerecloth ; ’ Wyatt, To the King, 7 Jan. 1 540. Shak. has cerecloth, 
Mcrch. ii. 7. 51 ; ceremen/s, Hamlet, i. 4. 48.— 1 .. «'rrire,to wax.— L. 
cera, wax; whence W. cwyr, Com. coir, Irish and Gael, ceir, wax.+ 
Gk. Ki7put, wax ; Curtins, i. 1H3. Der. cere-cloth, cere-nunt. 
CEREAL, relating to com. (L.) Relating to Ceres, the goddess 
of com and tillage. 'Cereal, pertaining to Ceres or bread-corn, 
to sustenance or food;’ IJailey^s Diet. cd. 1731, vol. ii. Sir T. 
Browne has ‘ cerealious grains;' Misc. Tracts (1686), vol. i. p. 16. — 1 * 
cerealis, relating to corn. — L. Ceres, the goddess of corn and produce. 
Der. cereals, s. pk 

CEREBRAL, relating to the brain. (F. — L.) Modern ; not in 
Johnson, but added by Todd. — F. cerebral] coined by suffixing -al 
to stem of L. cerebr-um, the brain. The former part of cerebrum (for 
*ceres-rom) is allied to Gk. napa, the liead ; cf. Skt. pira-s, Pers. .sar, 
the head ; also ME. kernes, brains, Havelok, 1 . 1808 ; Lowland Scotch 
haims or horns, brains. Brugm. i. $$ 619, 875. 

CERECLOTH, CEREMENT, waxed cloth ; see Cere. 
CEREMONY. an outward rite. (F. — L.) ME. ceremonie, 

Chaucer, C. T. 10829 (?' 515). — OF. ceremonie,' a ceremony, a rile;’ 
Cot.— L. caerimonia, a ceremony; also cerimunia. Cf. Skt. karman, 
action, work, a religious action, a rite. Der. ccremoni-al, ceremoni-al- 
ly, ceremoni-ous, ceremoni-ous-ly, ceremoni-ons-ness. 
nERTP H, the same .as Serif, q.v. 

CERTAIN, sure, settled, fixed. (F.— L.) ME. certein, cert^\ 
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Chancer, C. T. 3494; Rob. of Glouc. p. 52, 1 . 1207. -OF. urtein, 
eer//iiN.-L. cwt-us, determined; with suffix -anus (F. -aiii). 
p. Closely connected with L.cerHere, to sift, discriminate; Gk.Kpiuetu, 
to separate, decide, upirSe, select ; Irish ceart, right ; Prellwitz. Der. 
cert ain-l y, ee rtnin -ty ; also certi-fy, q. v. 

CERTIFY, to assure, make certain. (F.— L.) 'biTL cent fien, 
Ilampole, Pr. of Conscience, 6546; Gower, C. A. i. 192; b. ii. 963.— 
OF. certefier, err/jffer. - Late L. certifeare, pji. certifiedtus, to certify. 
-L. cerii-, for certus, certain ; axidfacere, to make, where/oc- becomes 
fie- in forming derivatives. See Certain and Fact. Der. certificate, 
Arnold’s Chron^p. 230; certificat-ion (cf. L. jip. certifiedtus). 
CERULEA^ azure, blue. (L.) Spenser \io&*c<erule stream ;* tr. 
of Virgil’s Gnat, 1 . 163. The term, -an seems to be a later E. addition. 
We also find: 'Ceendeous, of a blue, azure colour, like the sky;’ 
Bailey’s Diet. vol. ii (i 731).— L. caendeus, eaerulus, blue, bluish ; also 
sea-green, p. Probably eaerulus is for *caelulus, i.e. sky-coloured ; 
from L. caelum, the sky ; Bragm. i. $ 483 b ; see Celeatial. 
CERUSE, white ! ead. ( F. - 1 .. - Gk.) In Chaucer, C. T. prok 630. 
—OF. ceruse (Su])p. to Godefroy) ; ‘ cenise, or white lead ; ’ Cot.— 
I., eerussa, white lead ; connected with L. cera, wax ; but represent- 
ing Gk. *Kijpovana, contractcil from *Kqp 6 taaa, fem. of *inip 6 f is, waxy. 
— Gk. uqpus, wax. See Cere. 

CERVICAL, belonging to the neck. (F. -L.) In Kersey’s Diet., 
2nd ed. 1715. — F. cervical, ‘belonging to the nape; ’ Cot. — L. ceruix 
(stem eeruic-'), the'ncck, with suffix -al ; cf. L. ceruiedl, a bolster. 
CERVINE, relating to a hart. (L.) * Cervine, belonging to an 
hart, of the colour of an hart, tawny;’ Blount’s Glossographia, 1674. 
— I., ceruinus, belonging to a hart. — L. ceruus, a hart ; see Hart. 

I CESS, an assessment, levy; also measure. (F.— L.) S|)clt cesse by 
Spenser, View of the State of Ireland, Globe ed. p. 643, col. 2. He 
also has censors, jik p. 648, col. I. Cf. ‘out of all cesse,’ i.e. measure; 

1 Hen. IV, ii. i. 8. These are mere abbreviations of assess and 
assessor.-!. See AsSCSS. 

CESSATION, discontinuance. (F.— L.) ‘ Withowte eessacion ; ’ 
Coventry Myst. ]i. 107. —F. eessatioti, ‘cessation, ceasing;* Cotgravc. 
— L. cessdtimem, acc. of cessdtio, a ceasing. Sec Cease. 

CESSION, a yielding up. (F.— L.) ‘By the cession of 
Maestricht;’ Sir W. Temple, To the Lord Treasurer, Sept. 1678 
^.K.) MI*k cessyone; Prompt. Parv. — F. cession, ‘ yeelding up ; ’ Cot. — 
L. cessiunem, acc. of cessio, a ceding; cf. L. cessus, pp. of cedere, to cede. 
See Cede. 

CESS-FOOL, a jiool for drains to drain into. (Hybrid ; I., and E.) 
Also spelt sess-pool; both forms are in llalliwell, and in Webster. In 
Brockett’s Glossary of North-Country Words, cd. 1 846, we find : 'Sess- 
pool, an excavation in the ground for mceiving foul water. I do not 
find the word in any dictionary, though it is in use by arcliitects; see 
Laing's Custom-house Plans. Sm~pool occurs in Forster on Atmo- 
spheric riienomena.’ Cess-povl occuis in J782, in Phil. Soc. Trans. 
Ixxii. 364 (N. K. I).), p. Origin inii:ertniii ; N. E. D. suggests secess- 
pool; from L. sccessus, ‘the draught,’ Matt. xv. 17 (Vulgate); cf. 
sccessus, * latriiia ; ’ Diicange. Cf. Ital. emo, a jirivy (Torriano), from 
the same L. sgeessns, which is formed from sPeess-um, supine of sPeedere, 
lit. to set:edc, hence, to retire; see Seoede. y. But rather, for 
recess-pool, as the following quotation suggests ' I have, in my yard, 
what you usually sec in most farmers' yards, two recesses or fiools, as 
reservoirs of clung and water ; ’ Museum Rusticum (1764) ; ii. 73. 
CESUBA * sec; CAS SURA. 

CETACEOUS, of the whale kind. (L. ~ Gk.) ‘ Cetaceous fishes; ’ 
Ray, On the Creation, pt. i. A coined word, from L. ceius, a large 
fish, a whale. — Gk. xqroy, a sea-monster, large fish. 


Ch 

CHABLIS, a white wine. (F.) From Chablis, 1 2 ml. E. of Auxerre, 
dep. Yonne, France. Mentioned in Oldliam, Paraphrase of Horace, 
bk. i. oHe 31 (ab. 1678). 

CHAFE, to warm by friction, to vex. ( F. — L. ) The orig. sense was 
simply ‘to warm;’ secondly, to inflame, fret, vex; and, intransitively, 
to mge ; sec Schmidt, Shak. Lex. ME. cAan/iru, to warm. ‘Charcole 
to chau/en the knyjtc,’ Anturs of Arthur, st. 35. ‘ He . . . was chaufid 
with win’ (incalui.sset mero) ; W’yelif, Esther, i. 10. -OF’, ehaufer 
(F. chauffer), to warm ; cf. Prov. calf or, to warm ; answering to Folk- 
L. *calefdre (Hatzfeld) ; for L. calefaeere, to make warm.— L. cole-, 
from calere, to glow ; and faeere, to make. See Caldron. Der. chafe- 
wax, chaff-wax, an officer who prepared wax for scaling documents; 
also chaf-er, chaf-ing-dish, both in Palsgrave. 

CHAFER, COCH-CHAFER, a kind of beetle. (£.) In 
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Trevisa, tr. of Higden, ii. an (where the text has harntttei, and the 
Lat. has searabai), MS. a has ehtafferSf and Cazton has ehautrs, AS. 
ee/tr (O. Eng. Texts, cd. Sweet); also ce^or. ^Bruchus, eeafor'^ 
^flic's Gloss. (De Nominibns Insectomm). And again, etafar is 
a gloss to bruchus in Ps. civ. 34 (Vulgate), where the A. V. has 
* caterpillars Ps. cv. 34. [The AS. cea- becomes eha-, as in AS. cm/c, 
E. <rfco/*.]+Du. kever ; G. kii/er. Prob. from Tout. *ka/, and grade 
of Teut. *ke/-f to gnaw ; see Jowl. 

CHAFF, the husk of grain. (£.) ME. cha/, Layamon, iii. 1 7a ; caft 
chaff Cursor Mundi, 25248. AS. ceaf (later version ehaf)^ Luke, iii. 
i7.<^Du. kaf\ Low G. kaff. ^ The vulgar English *to chaff* is 
a mere corruption of the verb to cha/Cf q. v. The spelling chaff keeps 
up an old pronunciation of the verb. So also chaff-wifXf for chaft-wcat. 
CHAFFER, to buy, to haggle, bargain. (E.) The verb is formed 
from the sb., which originally meant ‘ a bargaining.* The verb is ME. 
ehaffare, Chaucer, C’. T. 4559 (B 139). The sb. is ME. chaffart, 
Gower, C. A. ii. 278 (b. v. 4522); and this is a later form of the older 
chapfarCf occurring in the Ayenbite of Inwyt, cd. Morris, pp. 35, 44, 
45. p. Chapfare is a compound of chap and fare, i.c. of AS. crap, 
a bargain, a price, Gen. xli. 56; and A.S. faru, a journey (Grein), 
afterwards used in the sense of ‘ procedure, business.' Thus the word 
meant * a price-business.* See Cheap, Chapman, and Fare. 
CHAFFIHCH, the name of a bird. (E.) * Chafftnch, a bird so 
called because it del ights in chaff ; * Kersey's Diet, snded. 1715. This 
is quite correct ; the word is simply compounded of chaff andyfrtcA. 
It often < frequents our barndoors and homesteads; ' Eng. Cycl. 6.v. 
Chaffinch. Spelt cafinche, Levins, 134. 42; chaffinch, Bvet (1580); 
eaffynche, Proim)l. I*arv. 

CHAQ-RI19, vexation, ill-humour. (F.) ' Chagrin, care, melan- 

choly ; ’ Coles’ Diet. (1684). In Pojie, Rape of the Lock, c. iv. 1. 77. 
— chagrin, ‘carke, melancholy, care, thought;’ Cotgrave. Origin 
unknown ; 1 latzfcUl. p. Diez, however, connects it with F. chagrin, 
answering to E. shagreen, a rough substance sometimes used for 
rasping wood ; hence taken as the type of corroding care. [Cf. Ital. 
*limare, to file; to fret or gnaw;’ Florio.] Diez also cites the 
Genoese sagrina, to gnaw ; sagrindse, to consume oneself with anger. 
See Shagraen, which is spelt chagrin in Bailey’s Diet. vol. ii. cd. 
1731. From Turk, saghrl, shagreen ; given as ‘ Pers.’ in Rich. Diet., 

E . 833. See Kbrting, § 8265. 1“ North’s Examen, 1740, j). 394, 

e tells us that certain ])lottcrs <takc into familiarity thoughts which, 
before, h.id made their skin run into a chagrin' I 

CHAIH, a series of links. (K.— L.) In early use. ME. chainr, 
cheine; Chaucer, C. T. 2990 (A 29S8); Wyclif, Acts, xii. 6. — OF. 
chai-ne, chaine, — L. catena ( by t he loss of t). Der. chain, verb, chign-on 
( — chain-ott) ; and see catenary. 

CHAIR, a movable scat. (F.-L. — Gk.) ME. chaiere, chaereA 
chaier, chaire ; spelt chaiere, Gower, A. ii. 201 (b. v. 2214) ; chaere. 
King Horn, ed. Lumby, 1 . 1261 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 321, 1 . 6559. 

OF. chaiere, chaere, a chair (F. chaire, a pulpit, modified to chaise, a 
chair). i-L. cathedra, a raised seat, bishop’s throne (by loss of /A, and 
chancre of dr to r; see Brachet). — Gk. naOibpa, a seat, chair, pulpit. 
See Cathedral. Dor. chaise, q.v. ; and note that cathedral is pro- 
perly an adj., belonging to the si), chair. 

CH AII^, a light carriage. ( F. — L. — Gk.) In Cook’s Voyages, 
vol. ii. bk. ii. c. 10. ' Chaise, a kind of light open chariot with one 

horse;’ Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715.-1''. chaise, a Parisian corruption of 
F. chaire, orig. a seat, pul])it. ‘ They of Parys . . saye . . chaize for 
chayre;' Palsgrave, p. 34. Thus chaise is a doublet of chair ; for the 
change of sense, cf. sedan-chair. See Chair. Der. chay, a chaise ; as 
if chaise were plural ; Foote, The Maid of Bath, A. i. Sc. 1. \. 15. 
CHAXiCEDOIiirY, a variety of quartz. (L.— Gk.) calsy- ^ 

doyne, AlUt. Pterins, ed. Morris, A. 1003; with reference to Kev. 
xxi. 1 9. Also calcydone. An Old Eng. Misc., ed. Morris, p. 98, 1. 1 71. 
These are French forms, but our mod. E.wonl is from the Latin.] — 
L. chalcedonius, in Rev. xxi. 19 (Vulgate). — Gk. xaXieriTiwv, Rev. 
xxi. 19. Of doubtful origin ; see Schade, O. H. G. Diet, p. 1363. 
CHALDRON, a coal-measure; 36 bushels. (F. — L.) Spelt 
chaldron in Phillips, 1658 ; chaldron and chalder in Coles, 1684. — F. 
ehaudron, a caldron ; with restored /. p. The word merely expresses 
a vessel of a large size, and hence, a capacious measure. From OF. 
chaldron ; see Caldron. 

CHALET, a Swiss hut. (F.-L.) In Byron, Manfred, A. i. sc. 2 
(near the end). — F. chalet (a Swiss word). I’rob. from Late L. *casa- 
letta, dimin. of casella, a little house (Ducange). This is a dimin. of 
L. casa, a cottage. Cf. Casino. 

CHALICE, a cup ; a communion-cup. (F. — L.) * And stele the 
chalice;’ Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De Luxuria (1 879). Spelt calice in 
O. Eng. Homilies, and Ser. p< 91 ; and caliz in Havelok, 1. 187. [We 
also find AS. calic. Matt. xxvi. a8; taken directly from the Latin.]— 
OF. chalice (Marie de France, Yonec, 192); usually calice. — L. ealicem, 
acc. of calix, a cup, goblet (stem calie-).^Gk. a drinking-cup; 
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Skt. kalafa-s, a cup, water-pot. Allied to calyx, but not the same 
word. Der. ekalic-.ed\ Cymb. ii. 3. 24. 

CHALK, carbonate of lime. (L.) ME. chalk, Chaucer, C. T. 
Group G, 1222. AS. eealc, Orosius, vi. 32.— L. calx (stem calc-), 
lime. [The G. kalk, Du. , Dan. and Swed. kedk are all borrowed from 
Latin.] 5Jee Calx. Der. chalk-y, chalk-i-ncss» 

CHALLENGE, a claim; a defiance. (F.-L.) ME. chalcHgc, 
calenge; often in the sense of * a claim.' 'Chalaunge,orcleymt,vcndi- 
cacio;* Prompt. Parv. p. 68. It also means ‘accusation;* Wyclif, 
Gen. xliii. 18; Cursor Mundi, 6714. [ I'hc verb, though derived 
from the sb., was really in earlier use in English; as in 'to calaxgy 
. . the kinedom* — to claim the kingdom; Rob. of Glone. p. 451, 
1. 9247; and in *hwar oikalenges tu me for what do you reprove 
me ; Ancren Kiwle, p. 54. Cf. Exod. xxii. 9 ( A. V.).] - AF. ehalenge, 
OF. chalonge, calonge, calenge, a dispute; properly ‘an accusation.* 
— L. calumnia, a false accusation. — L. calui, caluere, to deceive. Der. 
challenge, verb. Doublet, calumny, q. v. 

CH^YBEATE, water containing iron. (L.— Gk.) Properly 
an adj. signifying ' belonging to steel,’ as explained in Kersey’s Diet, 
and ed. 1715; he adds that * chalybeate meflicines are medicines pre- 
pared with steel.' ‘ Chalybeate, of the quality of steel ; ’ Phillips ( 1 658). 
A coined word, fonned from L. chalybs (stem chalyb-), steel. — Gk. 
XaXwp (stem x^AvB-), steel ; so called from Gk. XoKvfiet, the nation 
of the Chalybes in Pontus, who prepared it. Milton has : ‘ Chidybean- 
tcm|>crcd steel;’ Sams. Agonistes, 1. 133. 

CHAMADE, summons to a parley. (F. — Port. — L.) Not com- 
mon. In the phr. * to beat a chamade ; ’ i.e. on the drum. First in 
1684. — F. chamade. ^Von. chamada, a parley; from chamar, to sum- 
mom call.— L. clamare, to call. 

CHAMBER, a room, a hall. (F. — L. — Gk.) The b is excrescent. 
In early use. M I*;, chaumbre, ckamhre, chamber ; * i chaumbre ’ in the 
chamber, O. Eng. Homilies, i. 285. — OF. chambre; cf. Prov. cambra. 
— L. camera, a chamber, a vault ; older spelling camara. — Gk. KayApa, 
a vault, covered wagon. Cf. Skt. kmar, to be crooked. — i^KAM, to 
cover over ; cf. Icei. hamr, a covering, Goth, af-hatnon, to unclothe. 
"Dot. chnmber-ed,chamber~ing (Rom. xiii. 13); also chamber-lain, q.v. 

CHAMBERLAIN, one who has the care of rooms. (F. - 
L. — Gk. ; with G. suffix.) ME. chaumberlein, Floriz and Blaunchedur, 
eil. Lumby, 1. 18. [The form chaumberling in the Ancren Kiwle, 
p. 410, is an accommodation, yet comes nearer the O.H.G. form.] — 
OF. chambrelenc, later chamberlain; a hybrid word, made up from 
OF. chambre, a chamber, and the termination of the OHG. chamer- 
ling, MI Ur. kemerlinc. p. This OIIG. wonl is composed of OHG. 

' chamera, a chamber, merely borrowed from I., camera ; and the suffix 
-ling or -line, answering to the £. suffix -ling in hireling. Der. 
chamber-lain-ship. 

CHAMELEON, a kind of lizard. (L. — Gk.) In Shak. Two 
Gent, of Vcr. ii. i. 178. ME. camelion, Gower, C. A. i. 133; b. i. 
2698. — L. rAamte/er/a. — Gk. xoA«nAcW, a chameleon, lit. ground-lion 
or earth-lion, i.e. dwarf lion. — Gk. ground (a word 

related to L. Aumi, on the ground, and to L. humilis, humble) ; and 
AcW, a lion. The prefix when used of plants, signifies ‘ creep- 

ing ;* also ‘ low,’ or ‘dwarf see Chamomile. And see Humble 
and Lio n, 

CHAMFER, a slight furrow cut in wood or stone, for ornament ; 
a bevelling off of a stjuare edge. (F. — L.) The former use is per- 
haps obsolete. Holland, tr. of Pliny, bk. xv. c. 18 (p. 442 i) has 
* a white rift or cAam/re.*— F. chanfrein ; MF. chanfrain, ‘ a chanfer- 
ing, or a channell, furrow;* Cot.— OF. chanfraindre,\.o bevel off ; in 
the pp. chanfraint (Godefroy).— OF. chant, an edge, comet (^Supp.lo 
Godefroy, and Hatzfeld) ; and OF. fraindre, to break ; hence ‘ to re- 
move the comer or edge.’ — Late I., tanlhum, acc. of eanthus, the comer 
of the eye (Gk. navBoi) ; and 'L./rangcre, to break. Sec Cant (2) ; 
and see Chanfrein in Scheler. Der. chamfer, vb. 

CHAMOIS, kind of goat. (F. — G.) See Dent. xiv. 5, where 
it translates the lleb. zemer. — K. chamois, ‘ a wilde goat, or shamois ; 
also, the skin thereof dressed, and called ordinarily Shamois leather;* 
Cot. A word of Swiss origin (Brachet) ; cf. Ital. camoscio (Baretti). 
camoeeia, camozza, *a chamoy or ebamoise,' Florio; Romaunsch 
eamutsck (C'arigiet). Corrupted from some dialectal pronunciation of 
MHG.ramz, or *gamuz, a chamois (mod. G. gemsr). Korting, § 4148. 

CEUl^OMILE, C AMOMII^, a kind of plant. (B'. — Late L. — 
Gk.) In Shak. i Hen. IV, ii. 4. 441. ME. camamyle ; Prompt. Parv. 
— AF. camamille (Alphita), — Laic L. camomi7/a. — Gk. xo/^oi'/i^Aov, 
lit. earth-apple ; so called from the apple-like scent of its flower ; 
Pliny, xxii. 21. — Gk. on the earth (answering to L. hurni, 

whence humilis, humble); and p^Kov, an apple, L. malum. Sec 
Humble ; and see Chameleon. 

CHAMP, to eat noisily. (E.) ‘The palfrey . . on the fomy bit 
of golde with teeth he ehampes;' Phaer’s Virgil, bk. iv. 146- Tij® 
older form is cham for chamm, and the p is merely excrescent. ‘ B 
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most be chammed,' i.c. chewed till soft ; Sir T. More, Works, p. 241 h. 
* Chamming or drinking Tyndal’s Works, p. 316, col. 2. Palsgrave 
has both chamme and champe. Frob. of imitative origin ; cf. Swed. 
dial, hiimsa, to chcwr with difficulty, champ (Kictz) ; Norw. k-amsaf 
to chew. Note also CJk. ya/itpai, jaws ; Skt. jonift/ifl-i, a jaw, tooth. 

CHAMPAGNE, a kind of wine. (F. — L.) So named from 
Champairne in France, which, lit., signifies *a plain ; ’ see below. 

CHAMPAIGN", open country. (F.~L.) In Shak. King Lear, 
i. I. 65 ; Dent. xi. 30 (A. V.); also spelt champion (corruptly), Spenser, 
F. Q.'vi. 4. 26; but champain, id. vii. 6. i;4. — F. champaigne, i*icard 
campaigne, ‘ a ])laine field ; * Cot. — L. campriHin, a jilain. For the 
rest, see Campaign, of which it is a dnuhlct. 

CHAMPlOH, a warrior, fighting man. (1*'. — I..) In very early 
use. .Spelt champiun, Ancren Riwle, p. 236. — OF. champiun, champion^ 
North F. campion f a champion. — Late I.. cnmpiiinnn, acc. of eampio, 
a champion, combatant in a duel. — Late L. campus, a duel, liattle, 
war, combat; a peculiar use of 1.. campus, a field, esp. a field of 
battle. See Camp. ^ We still have Champion anti Campion as 
jiroper names ; wc also have Kemp, from AS. cempa, a champion. 
Der. championship. 

CHAMP AK, a tree. (Hind.— Ski. ‘ The champah odours fail ; * 
Shelley, Lines to an Indian Air, 1 1 . — 1 1 ind . champah. — Skt . cA<i»M/»rt*a-s, 
a tree, the Michclia eliampaea of Linneeus (I{cnfey\ 

CHAMCE, what befals, an event. ( F. — L.) M 1*:. chaunce. * That 
swych a chaunce myght liym befalle;’ Rob. of Iirunnc, llandlyug 
.Synne, 1 . 5632 (a.d. 1303).— OF. chaance (Roquefort); more 
commonly cheance, chance. — Late L. cadentia, that which falls out, 
cap. that which falls out favourably, as used in diec-playing (Hrachet^. 

— L. cadens (stem cadent-), falling, jires. jiart. of cadere, to fall. See 
Cadence, of which chance h a doublet. Der. chance, verb (1 Cor. 
XV. 37) ; mis-chance, chance-comer, ftc. 

CHAN’CEIi, the cast end of a church. (F. — L.) So called, be- 
cause formerly fenced off by a latticetl screen. M F. chancell, chans«r\ 
Harbour’s Hruce, cd. Skeat, v. 348, 336. — OF. chancel, an enclosure; 
esp. one defended by a screen of lattice-work. — Tate L. cancellus, a 
latticed window ; a .screen of lattice-work ; a chancel ; L. cancellus, a 
grating ; chiefly used in pi. cancelli, lattice-work, .S«; further under 
Cancel. Der. chancell-or, q.v.; chance-ry (for chancel-ry), q. v. 

CHANTCELIiOB, a director of chancery, (h'. — L.) In early 
use. Ml£. chaunceler, chaunseler ; sjielt chaunselere. King Alisaunder, 
1. 1810. — OF. chancelier, North F. rmirr/irr. — Late L. cancell arivs,n 
chancellor ; orig. an officer who had care of records, and who stood 
near the screen of lattice-work or of cross-bars which fenced off the 
judgmenl-seat ; whence his name. — L. frt«re//w.s', a grating ; pi. m«- 
celU, lattice-work. See Chancel and Cancel. ^ For a full 
account , see cancellarius in I )ucange. Der. chancery, q. v. 

CHAIf CEBIT, a high court of judicature. (F.— L.) MF2. 
rhancerye, 1’. I’lowinaii, 1!. jmd. 93. An older and fuller spelling is 
chancclerie or ehancellcrie, ns in (lower, C. A. ti. 191, b. v. 1921; 
Life of ISckct, ed. Black, 339. [ITeiicc chancery is short for chancelry. ] 

— OF. chancclerie (Su]ip. to Oodefroy), ‘ a chancery court, the chan- 
cery, scale office, or court of every parliament ; ’ CoL — Late L. cancel- 
liiria, orig. a place where jaiblic records were kejit ; the record-room 
of a ch.anccl lor. — Late L. rancellarius, a chancellor (above). 

CHAN'DIjEB, a camlle-seller; CHAMDEIiIEB., a candle- 
holder. (F. — L.) Doublets; i.e. two forms of one wool, made 
different in a]i]x?nrance in order to denote different things. The 
former is the older sense, and came at List to me.an ‘dealer;’ whence 
corn-chandler, a dealer in corn; see N. F. I). .See Candelere in 
Prompt. Parv. p. (io, ex])laiued by (i ) 1^. candelarius, a candle-maker, 
and by (2) L. candelabra, a canille-holder ; also ‘ Chawndelere, ccnl- 
rius,' id. ]). 71 ; chaundeler, a chandler; Kng. (lilds, ]>. iS; chandler, 
l.cvin$. — OF. chandelier, a chandler, a candlestick. — Late L. eandela- 
rius, n chandler; *caadeldrium, for candclaria, a candle-stick. — L. 
candela, a candle. .See Candle. 

CHAMGE, to alter, make different, (F. — I..) MF,, chaungen, 
changen. The ]>t. t. changede occurs in the later text of J^'iyamon's 
Brut, 1. 3791. Chaungen, Ancren Riwle, ji. 6, — OF. changier, to 
change; hater, cAiiitger. — I.atc L. camhiare, to change, in the I.ex 
Salica.-L. cambire, to exchange; Charisiu.s. Cl. Late L. cambium, 
an exchange. Remoter origin unknown: cf. Kiirtiiig, § 1777; 
Stokcs-Fick, jj. 79. Dor. change, sb., change-able, change-ahl-y, 
rhange-able-ness, change-ful, change-les ; change-ling (a hybrid word, 
with K. suffix), Mids. Nt. Dreain, ii. 1. 230. 

CHANNEIi, the betl of a stream. (I'■.-L.) ME. chattel, cartel, 
rhanelle. ‘ Canel, or chanelle, canalis Prompt. Parv. p. 60. Chanel, 
Tievisa, i. 133, 135; canel, Wyclif’s Works, ed. Arnold, ii. 335.— 
OF. chattel. North F. cartel, a caii.al ; see .Supp. to Goilefioy. — 1.. 
cawdem, acc. of caniilis, a c.aiial. See Canal, of which it is a 
doublet. Also Kennel (2). 

CHANT, to intone, recite in song. (F.-l,.) ME. chaunten. 
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ekaHiir, Chaucer, C. T. 9724 (E 1 850). -OF. (and mod. F.) chanter, 
to sing. — L. cantSre, to sing; frequentative of eanere, to sing. See 
Cant (I), of which it is a doublet ; and see Hen. Der. ^ant-er, 
in early use — ME. chauntour, Trevisa, ii. 349; ehant-ry ehaun- 

/erie, Chaucer, C. T. prol. 510; chant-i-cleer, i.e. clear-singing -ME. 
ehaunte-cleer ; Chancer, Nun’s Pres. Tale, 1. 29. 

CHAOS, a confused mass. (L. — Gk.) See Chaos in Trench, Select 
Glossary. In Shak. Romeo, i. 1. 183 ; Spenser, F. Q. iv. 9. 23. — L. 

— Gk. empty space, chaos, abps; lit. ‘a cleft.’ — Gk. 

.^XA, to gape ; whence to E^l’C. Sec Chasm. Der. cAao- 

t-ie, a coined adj., arbitmrily formed ; in Bailey’s Diet, vol.ii (1731)- 
CHAP (0» to cleave, crack. (E.) ME. chappen, to cut ; hence, 
intransitively, to gape open like a wound made by a cut. See 
Jer. xiv. 4 (A. V.) ‘Anon her hedes wer off chappyd' once 
their heads were chopjKid off; Rich. Cucr de Lion, cd. Weber, 
4530. Cf. EFries. happen, to cut ; N Erics, happe, to cut, lop. Not 
found in AS. + MDu. happen, to chop, cut, hew, mince; I-ow G. 
happen, to cut off; Swed. happa, to cut; Dan. happe,\o cut. (!)f. Chop. 
Der. chap, a cleft ; cf. ‘ it cureth clifts and chaps ;’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
bk. xxiii. c. 4 (p. ifii d). 

CHAP (2), a fellow ; CHAPMAN, a merchant. (E.) Chap is 
merely a familiar abbrevLation of chapman, orig. a merchant, later a 
pedlar, higgler ; explained by Kersey ( 1 7 1 3 ) ns ‘ a buyer, a customer.’ 
See 2 Chron. ix. 14. ME. chapman, a merchant, Chaucer, Man of 
Law’s Tale, 1. 2 ; P. Plowman, B. v. 34, 233, 331. AS. ciiapman, a 
merchant ; spelt ctepe-mou. Laws of liie, sect. 23 ; Ancient Laws, cd. 
Thorjie, i. 118. — AS. ccap, trade ; and mann, a man ; Grein, i. 139. 
Cf. Teel. haupmaOr, G. haujmann, a merehant. See Cheap. 
CHAPE, a metal ])Iatc protecting the ]>oint of a scabbard, &c. 
(E.— Lateli.) ‘ CAn/ic of a schethe I’rompt. Parv. — F. ‘a 

cope, also the chape, or locket of a scabbard ;’ Cot. — Late L. cTtpa, 
a cope, cajic ; hence a cover, chape. See Cape (i). 

CHAPElf, a sanctuary; .m oratory; a lesser church. (K. — 1..) 
ME. chapele, chapelle ; Lay.ainon’s Brut, 1. 26140 (later text ) ; St. Mar- 
hcrete, p. 20. — OF. chapele, F. chapelle.^ I Alia h. eappella, 'which 
from the 7th cent, has had the sense of a chapel ; orig. a \cappella, 
less correctly J capella was the sanctuary in which was preserved the 
capa or cope of St. Martin, and thence it was expanded to mean any 
sanctuary containing relics ; ’ Hrachet. — Late L. cappa, capa, a cope ; 
a hocKleil clonk, in Isidore of Seville. Sec Cape, Cap. Der. chapel' 
ry\ chapl-ain ekapelein (fcni. chapeleytte, Chaucer, C. '1'. prol. 
164), from Late L. cappellanus; chapl-niit-cy. The pp ajipcars in 
Ital. cappella, and is reqiiiri'd by the F. form, siin e L. pp > ¥.p, but 
Jj. />> F. V. In Late Latin, cappa, a cap, and capa, a cape, were soon 
confusc’d. 

CHAPERON, lit. a kind of hood or cap. (F. - L.) (?hicfly used 
in the secondary sense of ‘ protector,’ esp. one who jirotecls a young 
lady. Modern; first in 1720; though ME. chaperon occurs, with 
the sense of ‘ hood.’ ‘ To chaperon, .nn affected word, of very recent 
introduction into our language, to denote a gentleman attending a 
lady in a publick assembly ; ’ 'i'odd’s Johnson. Seldom now applied 
to a gentleman. — F. chaperon. ‘ a hood, or l''rcnch hood for a woman ; 
alsf), any hood, bonnet, or Icticc cai^ ; ’ Cot. An augmentative form 
from F. chape, a eojK:. See Chaplet. 

CHAPITER, the cajiital of a eoluniti. (F. - T,.) Sec Exod. xxxvi. 
38 ; T Kings, vii. 16 ; Amos, ix. l ; Zeph. ii. 14 (A.V.) ‘ The chapiter 
of the piller;* Ilolinshed’s Chron. p. 1006, col. 2. ‘ Capitulum, 
chapytur;' Voc. 670. 4. — OF. chapitre, usually a chapter of a 
book, but representing 1.. capitulum, which also itieniis ‘a chapiter’ 
(Vitruvius). Dimin. from L. caput (stem capit ), the hi ad. 
CHAPliAIN ; sec under Chapel. 

CHAPIjET, a garland, wreath ; ros.iry. (F. — 1..^ IdlL. chapelet, 
a garkand, wreath ; Gower, C. A. ii. 370; b. v. 706O. — OF.fA«/»f/e/, 
a little head-dress, a wreath. ‘ 'Lhe chapelet de roses, a chaplet of 
roses jdaced on the statues of the Virgin (.shortly called a rosaire, or 
rosary), came later to mean a sort of chain, intended for counting 
jirayers, m.aile of threaded beads, which at first were made to re- 
semble the roses in the Madonna’s chaplets;’ Brachet.- OF. chapel, 
a head-dress, hat ; with dimin. suffix — OF. chape, a cope, hooded 
cloak ; with dimin. suffix -/ (for -f/\-Late L. capa, a hooded cloak. 
.See Cape ( i ). 

CHAPMAN ; see under Chap (2). 

CHAPB, CHOPS, the jaws. (E.) In Shak. Macb. i. 2. 22. The 
sing, appears in the compounds chapf alien, i.e. with shiunkcn jaw, 
or dropped jaw, Hamlet, v. i. 2 r 2 ; chapless, without the (lower) jaw. 
Ifomlct, v. 1. 97. Of disjiuted origin ; but the double form, and the 
late ap[>earanue of the sb., show that it is a mere derivative of the 
verb cAfl/>, chop, to cut, hack. Cf. prov. E. chap, to mash; chapper, 
an instrument for nuashing jiotatoes; chop, to break small, jmlverise, 
chop, sb., food for horses, of chopped hay, &c. .See Chap (1). 
<|f I'ossibly suggested liy jirov. E. chaff, chaft, the jaw; which is from 
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Icel. kjaptr (pron. kjaftr), Swed. kuft, the jaw j but this supposition is 
not neccssa^. 

CHAFTEB, a division of a book ; a synod or corporation of the 
clergy of a cathedral church. (F. — L.) Short for ehapittr, q.v. 
ME. ekapiirtf in very early use. The pi. eheapitres, in the sense of 
chapters of a book, occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 14. The comp. 
ehapitre-kmis (spelt chaptire-hous) occurs in Piers Ploughman’s Crede, 
cd. Skeat, 1. 199; and (si)eU chapitelhous) in P. Plowman, B. v. 174; 
the sense being * chapter-house.’ — OF. ehapifr* (mod. F. ehapitre), a 
variant of an older form ehapitle; Brachet. — L. eapitulunty a chapter 
of a book, section ; in late L., a synod. A dimin. (with sufllx -«/-) of 
L. enput (stem capil-)^ the head. 

CHAR (i), to turn to charcoal. (E.) In Boylc^s Works, v. ii. 
p. 141, we read : ‘ llis profession . . did put him upOn finding a way 
of charring sea-coal, wherein it is in about three hours , . brought 
to charcoal ; of which having . , made him take out some pieces, . . I 
found them upon breaking to appear well ehnrr'd* (K.) First found 
in 1679* Plot’s Staffnrdsh., p. 128 (ed. ifi86) ; * They have a way 
of charring it [coal], if I may so speak without a solecisme, in all 

{ )articolars the same ns they doe wood.’ It thus npjiears to be a 
tack-formation from char-coaly which is in much earlier use; see 
Charcoal. 

CHAR (2\ a turn of work. (K) Al.so chare; 'and docs the 
meanest chares;' Ant. and Cleop.iv. 15. 75; cf. v. 2.231. Also 
chewre, as in: ‘Here’s two chetures eheur’d,' i.c. two j<ibs done, 
Beaumont and F'lctchcr, Hove’s C'urc, iii. 2. Alst) ehorey a prov. E. 
form which is also a modern Americanism. Cf. mod. E. ‘ to go 
a-charing ; * and see my note to The Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. a. 21 ; 
and see Nares. Ml'I. cherr, ehearr, cher^ char; of which Matzner 
gives abund.nnt examples. It means: (i) a time or turn; Ancren 
Kiwle, ]). 408 ; (2) a turning about. Bestiary, 643 (in Old Eng. Misc. 
ed. Morris); (3) a movement ; Body and Soule, 158 (in Matzner’s 
Sprachproben) ; (4) a jjieee or turn of work,I’olil. Songs, ed. Wright, 
p. 341 ; Towiieley Myst. p. 106. AS. cierr, eyrr, a turn, space of 
time, period ; Grcin, i. j 80 ; whence cierran, cyrran, to turn ; id. 
AS. cierr (also cerr) answers to a Tcut. type • Itarriz, * karziz. Hence 
it is difficult to connect it with Du. keer, a turn, time, circuit, or 
with G. kehretty to turn, which seem to be from an unrelated stem 
*kair~; see Franck. Der. char woman. 

CHAR (3), a kind of fish. (C.) The belly is of a red colour; 
whence its name. ‘ Chare y a kind of fish;’ Kersey’s Diet, and cd., 
1715. * Chare, a kinde of fish, which breeds most {leculiarly in 
Winandermcre in T.ancashirc Phillips, World of Words, ed. 1658. 
[The W. name is torgoch, i.c. red-bcllicd ; from tor, belly, and coch, 
red.] Of Celtic origin ; cf. (.obsolete) Gael, ceara, red, blood- 
coloured, from cear, blood ; Irish cear, sb., blood, ndj. red, ruddy. 
(Doubtful). 

CHARACTER, an engraved mark, sign, letter. (I..— Gk.) In 
.Shak. Meas. iv. 2. 208 ; and, as a verb. As You Like It, iii. 2. 6. 
[Shak. also has characi, Meas. v. 36 ; which answers to the common 
MIC. earact, carect, ^^'yclif, Kev. xx. 4 ; from OF. caracte, recorded 
in Godefroy as a v.ariant of charade. This is merely a clipped form 
of the same word.] — L. charadfr, a sign or mark engraven. — Gk. 
Xapnarqp, an engraved or stamped mark. — Gk. 
yuv\ to furrow, to scratch, engrave. Brugmanii, i. § 605 (3). Der. 
character-ise, chnracter-ist-ic, character-ist-ic-al-ly. 

CHARADE. a sort of riddle. iF*--Prov.) Modem; and bor- j 
rowed from F. charade, a word introduced into French from rroven9al 
in the 18th century; Brachet. Hatzfcld gives the Prov. form as 
charradOy orig. ‘ talk ; ’ from the verb charra, to talk. Cf. Languedoc 
charado, grumbling, from chara, to grumble (D'Hombres). Cf. also 
Span, charrada, ‘ a speech or action of a clown ; * from Span, (and 
I’ort.) charro, a churl, peasant. See also Korting, S 1919. 
CHARCOAli, the solid residue obtaineil from the imperfect 
combustion of wood, &c. (E.) ME. charcole, Gawain and Gr. Knt., 
76, 875 ; and Prompt. Parv. p. The mod. vb. char, to burn partially, 
is evolved from the com}), char-coal ; but this is not against a prob. 
derivation of the comp, from the old verb char, to turn ; as no other 
origin seems possible. For the sense, cf. * Then Nestor broiled 
them on the cole-turn d wood;’ Chapman’s Odyssey, b. iii. 6ai. 
And : ‘ Though the whole world turn to coal ;* G. Ilerlicrt’s Poems; 
Vertue. ME. cherren, to turn, represents AS. cierran, to turn ; see 
Char (2). And sec Coal. ^ The spelling charecole occurs ab. 
1400, in Mcnslow's Med. Werkes, p. 135. ao. 

CHARGE, lit. to load, burden. (F.— T..— C.) ME. chargen, 
to load, to impose a command. ‘ The folk of the contree taken 
camaylcs [camels], . . . and chargen hem,’ i.e. lade them; Maunde- 
villc’s Travels, p. 301. *Chargede thre hondred ssijies;* Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 13, 1. 294. - OF. (and F.) charger, to load. — I.ate L.carricor», 
to load a car, used by St. Jerome; later, caredre (Brachet). — L. 
carrus, a car. See Car. Der. charge, sb. ; charge-able, charge-able- 
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ness, ekarge-abl-y, charg-er (that which bears a load, a dish. Mat. xiv. 
8 ; also a horse for making an onset). See Ckari^, Charger in the 
Bible Word-book. Also earh, cargo. 

CHARIOT, a sort of carriage. (F. — L. — C.) In Shak. Hen. V, 
iii. 5. 54 ; and in Trevisa, tr. of Higden, ii. 341. Cf. ME. eharett, 
Maundcville’s Travels, p. 241. And in Exod. xiv. 6, the A.V. of 
1611 has eharet.’^V, chariot, ‘a chariot, or waggon;’ also ekaretle, 
* a chariot, or waggon ; * t‘ot. Extended from OF. char, a car. — L. 
carrus, a car. See Car. Der. chariot-eer. 

CHARITY, love, almsgiving. (F.-L.) In early use. ME. 
chariie. Old Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 57, 1. 41.— OF. eharitet, 
chariteit.^lj. caritdtem, acc. of cdritds, dearness.- L. cams, dear. 
See Caress. Der. charit-able,charit-abl.y,charit-able-ness. ^ The 
Gk. yapie, favour, is wholly unconnected with this word. 

I CHARIiATAN, a pretender, a quack. ( K. - Ual.) • Quacks and 
charlatans ; ’ Tatler, no. 240 ; and in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, 
i. 3. § 1 1 . — F. charlatan, ‘ a mountebank , a cousening di ug-seller, . . a 
tatler, bablcr, foolish prater; ’ Cot. Introduced from Ital. in the 
16th century; Brachet. — Ital. ciarlatano, ‘a mountibankc, pratler, 
babler;’ Florio. — Ital. eiarlare, to prattle. — Ital. cinrla, ‘a tittle- 
tattle;’ Florio. An onomatoixsic word ; cf. E. clurp. Der. eharlatan- 
I ry, charlatan-ism. 

I CHARIiOCK, a kind of wild mustard. (E.) Provincial E. kerlnck, 
corrupted to kedlock, kelloek. See. ME. carlok. ‘ Carlok, herbe, 
eruca;' Prompt. Parv. p. 62 ; and see Wright’s Vocab. i. 265. AS. 
cerlic, Glo^ to Cockayne's Leechdoms, vol. iii ; also cyrlic. Of un- 
known origin. 

CHARM (1), a song, a spell. (F.— L.) ME. charme; King Alis- 
aunder, ed. Weber, 1. Ki ; charmen, verb; id. 1. 342. — OF. charme, 
an enchantment.— I m carmen, a song. Cf. Gk. tefipv£, a herald. 
Brngm. i. § 633. Dor. charm, verb; charm-ing, charm-ing-ly ; 
charm-er. 

CH ARM (2), a blended noise of voices. (E.) ‘With cAamt of earliest 
birds;' Milton, P. L. iv. 642. Earlier cherme; Palsgrave, p. 617. 
MIC. chirm ; AS. cirm. Matt. xxv. 6 (Rnshworth MS.) ; Corpus Gloss. 
925. Of imitative origin; cf. Irish and Gael, gairm, W. garm, an 
outew. See Slogan. 

CHARHEIi, containing carcases. (F. — L.) Milton has : ‘ charnel 
vaults and sepulchres;’ Comus, 471. Usually in comp, charnel- 
house (Mncb. iii. 4. 71), where charnel is properly an adj. ; but we 
also find ME. charnel as a sb., in the sense of ‘charnel-house.’ 

‘ Undre the cloystre of the cliirche . . is the charnel of the Innocentcs, 
where hcic [their] bones lyjn’ [lie]; MaundcviUc’s Trav. p. 70.— 
OF. charnel, adj. carnal ; charnel, sb. a cemetery.— L. earnalis, carnal ; 
Late L. ear Hale, a grave-yard. See Carnal. 

CHARQTTl, jerked beef ; see Jerked Beef. 

CHART, a jiaper, card, map. (I.. — Gk.) Richardson quotes 
from Skelton, Garl. of Laurell, 1. 503, for this word ; but the word 
is hardly so old ; chart in that passage is a misreading fur charter ; 
see Dycc’s edition. However * charts and maps* is in North’s 
Plutarch (15S0), p. 307 ‘ hljures and chartis' i.e. drawings 

and maps, occurs in I'Jyot’s Governour (1531), hk. i. ch. 8. § 3. — F. 
charte, a papier, card ; Cot. — 1.. charta, a paper. — Gk. 
a sheet of jiapcr. See Card (i). Der. chart-er, q.v.; also charl-ist, 
chart-ism, words much in u<ie A.D. 1838 and 1848. 

CHARTER, a document granting privileges. (F.— L. — Gk.) 
Tn early use. ME, chartre ; sec Rob. of Glouc. ji. 277, 1. 5603 ; also 
cartre, id. p. 77, 1. 1736. Chartre in Havclok, 1. 676. — OF. chartre, 
cartre, a charter. — Latt? L. chartula, dimin. of charta (above). 

CHARTUIjARY, a set of charters. (Late L.— Gk.) The pi. 
chartularies is in Wood, Athcn. Oxonienses, ii. 697 (1691). — Late L. 
chartularium, a collection of charters.- Late L. chartula (above). 
CHARWOMAH; see under Char (i\ 

CHARY, careful, cautious. ^E.) See Nares. ME. chari, full of 
care ; hence (sometimes) sad. ‘ For turrtle ledctli chari^ lif ’ — for the 
turtle leads a mournful life; Ormulum, 1. 1274. (Not often used.) 
AS. eearig, full of care, sad; Grcin, i. 158. — AS. cearu, cam, care; 
id. ^G. karg, sparing; OHG. eharag, from chara, care; MDu. 
karigh, niggardly; EFries. karig, sparing. ^ Thus chary is the 
adj. of care, and partakes of its double sense, viz. (1) sorrow, (2) 
heedfulness ; the former of these being the older sense. Sec Care. 
Der. chari-ly, chari-ness. 

CHASE (1), to hunt after, pursue. (F. — L.) ME. ehasen, chaeen ; 
Will, of Palemc, 1207; Maundevilles Trav. p. 3. — OF. ehacier, 
Picard eacAirr, to chase. Chase is a doublet of catch; see further 
under Catoh. Der. chase, sb. 

CHAI^ (2), to enchtise, emboss. (F. — L.) ‘A cuppe, chased 
with rosys; ’ Fifty E. E. Wills, ed. Furnivall, p. no. 16. Chase is 
short for enchase, q.v. 

CHASE (3), a printer’s frame for tyi)e. (F. — L.) Merely a doublet 
of cose.— F. chdsse, a shrine. — L. capsa, a box, case. See Case (2). 
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CHA8B (4), the cavity of a gun-barrel ; a groove. (F. -L.) * Chase 
of a gun, the whole bore ; ’ Todd’s Johnson. — F. cAos, a needle's eye ; 
orig. an enclosure. -Late L. capsum, n. an enclosure; parallel form 
to eapsa, f. a wse. See Case (a). 

OHASMt a yawning gull. (L. — Gk.) ' The chasms of thought ; ’ 
Spectator, no. 471. — L. cAasma, an opening. — Gk. opening, 

yawning ; cf. gape* See Chaos. 

CHASTE* clean, pure, modest. (F.— L.) In early use. Chaste 
and cha.leic (chastity) both occur at p. 368 of the Ancren Kiwle. — 
OF. chaste, caste. •^L. castus, chaste, purc.>4*Skt. fishta-s, disciplined ; 
p|i. of ((is, to teach, govern, punish. lirugrnnnn, i. § 193. Der. 
chaste-ness, chaste-ly ; chast-i-ty, also chast-ea, chasf-ise; see lielow. 
And see caste. 

CHASTEH, to make pure, to correct. (F. — I ME. chastien, 
chasten, often written chasty in the infinitive (.Southern dialect). [The 
final -en may have been suggested by the free use of the old msyl- 
labic form cAos/y.] — OF. chastier, casiier, to chasten, castigate. — L. 
castigare, to castigate, make pure. — L. casttii, chaste. Der. chasten- 
ing ; also chast-ise. Doublet, castigate, q. v. ; and see chastise. 

CHASTISE* to castigate, punish. (F. — 1...) ME. chastisen. 
‘To ehastysen direwes;’ Chaucer, tr. of lloeihiiis, bk. iv. pr. 4. 59. 
*God hath me chastyst;' An Old JCng. Mi.seell.auy, ji. 22a. An 
extension of ME. chastien, to chasten, by the .nddition of the ME. 
■uflix -isen, L. -izdre. .See Chasten. Der. chastise-ment, Ayenb. 
of Inwyt, p. 17 ; formed from chastise in imitation of ME. chastiement 
(Ancren Kiwle, p. 72), chastiment (Clursor Mundi, 26004), which is 
a derivative of ME. chastien, to chasten. 

CHASUBIiE, an upper priestly vestment. (F. — L.) ME. chesihle, 
r. Plowman, II. vi. 12. — F. chasuble, which Cotgravc explains as 
* a chasuble.’ [The ME. chesible points to an 01'\ chasible.'] — l.nte L. 
*easupula, later ensubla, casuhula, Ducange; also casibula; dimin. 
forms equivalent to Late L. casula, used by Isidore of Seville to mean 
*a mantle,’ and explained by l)uc.ingc to mean ‘a chasuble.' The 
L. casula means projierly a little cottage or house ; being a dimin. of 
ca^a, a house, cntt.age. Cf. Ital. casipola, casupola, a little liou.se. 
CHAT, CHATTER* to talk, talk idly. (E.) The form chat 
(though really nearer the primitive) is rare in Middle English, and 
came into modern use only as a familiar abbreviation of ME. chateren 
(with one t\ It first occurs in the York Mysteries, xxxiii. 3 (ab. 1440). 
ME. chateren, eheateren, to chatter; with a dimin. form chiteren, in 
very early use. ‘ Sparuwe is a cheaterinde brid, cheatereS cucr ant 
chirme'S * - the sparrow is a chattering biid; it ever chatters and 
chiqis; Ancren Kiwle, p. 1 52. ‘ As eny swalwc chitering in a bernc ’ 
[barnj; Chaucer, C. T. 3258 (llarl. MS.). The word is imitative, 
and the ending -er (ME. -eren) has a fre<iucntativc force. The form 
chatter is parallel to EFries, kwattern, Du. kwetteren, io chatter, to 
warble; and chiteren to .Scot, quhitter, to twitter, Dan. kvidre, 
Swed. qvittra, to chirp. Dor. chatter-er, chatter-ing ; chatt-y. 

CHATEAU, a castle. (F. — I ..) ‘ Fine chateaux in air ; ’ Cowper, 
Sonnet to W. ITayley (1793’).- Mod. F. chateau; OF. chasiel.^L. 
cas.'elliim. A doublet oi Castle, q.v. 

CHATEIjAINE. (F. — L.) a derivative of F. chiueau is 
rAif/e/ainr, used instead of chaine chatelaine, a. chain to which keys, &c. 
are suspended, orig. a chain to which a castellan’s keys were fastened 
(Ilatzfcld). Here chdtelaine is fein. of chutelain, adj. ; from Late I.. 
cttstelldnus, adj.- L. castellum, a castle. 

CHATTELS* goods, projjerty. (F. — I..) Used also in the 
singular in old authors. MI*), chatel (with one /), a mere vari.'int of 
ME. catel, cattle, goods, property. ‘Aihwer with chatel mon mai 
luue cheapo’ everywhere with ch.attels may one buy love ; Old Eng. 
Homilies, i. 271. See further under Cattle* its doublet. 
CHATTER; sec Chat. 

CHAW* verb, to chew ; see Chew. 

CHAWDROET* entrails of a beast. (F'. — E.) In Macb. iv. i . 33, 
The r is intrusive, and due to confusion with F. chaudro/t, a caldron. 
ME. chaudoun, a dish containing entrails ; sec N. E. T). — OF", chaudun, 
also caudun, caldun (Godefroy). — Late K *caUlunum, variant of 
ealduna, entrails. [Cf. G. kaldaunen, entrails.] Probably from L. 
caldus, for calidus, warm (F'. ehaud). See Caldron. 

CHAW8* s.pl., another s|ielling of jaws ; in the A. V.of the Bible, 
Ezek. xxix. 4 ; xxxviii. 4. So also in Udal's Erasmus, John, iol. 73 ; 
Holland's Pliny, b. xxiii. c. 2 (end). A by-form of jaw, due to asso- 
ciation with the verb to chew or chaw. See Jaw. 

CHEAP* at a low price. (K.) Never used as an adj. in the earlier I 
periods. The ME. chep, cheap, cheep was a sb., signifying ‘ harter,’ 
or price.’ Hence the expression god chep or good cheap, a good price ; 
used to mean cheap, in imitation of the F. phr. bon marchc. * Trico- 
lonius .... Makth the corn good chep or dcre ; ’ Gower, C. A. ii. 
168, 169; b. v. 1239. A similar ])lirase is so liht cheap,' i.c. .so 
small a price; Ancren Kiwle, p. 398. We have the simple sb, in the 
phrase ’ hire cheap wes the wrsc,’ i. e. her value was the worse [ less] ; 
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Layamon, i. 17. AS. ceap, price; Grein, i. 159; whence the verb 
eeapian, to cheapen, to buy. + Du. hoop, a bargain, purchase ; goed- 
koop, cheap, lit. ‘ good cheap ; ’ koopen, to buy ; Icel. kaup, a bargain ; 
Hit kaup, a bad l^rgain ; gott kaup, a good bargain ; kaupa, to buy ; 
Swed. k' 6 p, a bargain, price, purchase ; kbpa, to buy ; Dan. kiob, a 
purchase ; kibbe, to buy ; Goth, kaupbn, to traffic, trade, Lu. xix. 1 3 ; 
OHG. ehou/on, MUG. koufen, G. kaujen, to buy; G. kauf,a. purchase. 
^ Curtius (i. 174) holds that all these words, nowever widely spread 
in the Teutonic tongues, must be borrowed from lAtin ; so that OHG. 
choufo, a huckster, is merely the L. eaupo, a huckster. But this is 
now held to be unlikely (Kluge, Franck). Der. cheap-ly, cheap-ness, 
cheap-en ; also chap-man, q. v. 

CHEAT* to defraud, deceive. (F*.— L.) The verb is formed from 
the MIC. chete, an escheat; to cheat was to seize upon a thing as 
escheated. The want of scruple on the part of the escheator, and the 
feelings with which his jiroccedings were regarded, may be readily 
imagined. The verb, in the modern sense, first occurs in Shakespeare, 
who uses it several times, cs]). with the prep, of, with relation to the 
thing of which the speaker is defrauded. * We are merely cheated cf 
our lives ;* Temp. i. i. 59 ; * hath cheated me of the island,’ id. iii. 2. 
49; * cheats the poor maid of that;’ K. John, ii. 572; ^cheated of 
feature;’ Kich. HI, i. i. 19. In Merry Wives, i. 3. 77, Shak. uses 
cheaters in the very sense of * escheators,’ but he probably rather in- 
tended a quibble than was conscious of the etymology, p. The ME. 
chete, as a contraction of achete, variant of eschete, was in rather early 
use. * Chete for the lorde, eaducutn, confscarium, Jfsca ;* Prompt 
Parv. p. 73. ‘ The kyngc . . . seide . . I Icse many chetes,' i.c. I lose 
many escbe.its; P. Plowman, B. iv. 175, where some MSS. have 
eschetes. Hence were formed the verb cheten, to confiscate, and the 
sb. cheting, confiscation. ‘Chetyn, eonfiscor, fisco;’ I’rompt. Parv. 
p. 73. ‘ Chetynge, confiscacio ; ’ id. For further information see Es- 
oheat* of which cheat is a doublet. The intermediate form appears 
in *Achetyn, eonfiscor; ’ Prompt Parv. p. 6. ^ See further remarks 
on the word in Trench’s Select Glossary. Fie gives a clear example 
of the serious use of cheater with the sense of escheatour. W'e also 
find n description of some rogues called cheatours in Awdelay’s F'ra- 
ternitye of Vacabonds, ed. F urnivall, pp. 7, 8 ; but there is nothing 
to connect these with the cant word chete, a thing, of which so many 
examples occur in Harman’s Caveat, and which Mr. Wedgwood 
guesses to be the origin of our word cheat. On the contrary, the 
word cheat seems to have descended in the world; see the extract 
from Greene’s Michel Mumehance, his Discoveric of the Art of 
Cheating, quoted in Todd’s Johnson, where he says that gamesters 
call themselves cheaters ; ‘ borrowing the term from our lawyers, with 
whom all such casuals us fall to the lord at the holding of his leets, 
as waifes, straies, and such like, be called cAe/rs, and are accustumably 
said to be escheated to the lord’s use.’ 

CHECK* a sudden stop, a repulse. (F. ~ Arab. — Pers.) ME. ehek, 
found (perhaps for the first time, but in a transferred sense) in Rob. 
of Brunne’s Ir. of Peter Langtoft. He has : ‘ for they did that ehek ’ - 
liccause they occasioned that delay, p. 151 ; see also pp. 100, 225. 
Chaucer has ehek ns an interjection, meaning ‘ check ! ’ as used in 
the game of chess ; ‘ Therwith Fortune seyde “ ehek here ! ” And 
^*mate" in myd poynt of the ehekkere,* i.c. thereupon Fortune saitl 
‘ check ! here I ’ and ' mate ’ in the micldle of the chessboard ; Book 
of the Duchesse, 638. fi. The word was clearly taken from the 
game of chess, according to the received opinion. [The game is 
mentioned earlier, in the Romance of King Alisaundcr, cd. Weber, 
1 . 2096.] The orig. sense of the interj. che^l was ‘ king ! ’ i.c. mind 
your king, your king is in danger. —OF’, eschec, eschac, w'hich Cotgrave 
explains by ‘ a check at chess-play ; ' pi. esches, the game of chess. 

I The initial e is dropped in English, as in stable from OF. estable, 
and in rA«,s, q.v.] — Arab, shag, lit. ‘king;’ which is merely an 
Aral), pron. of Pers. shah (Devic). — Pers. shah, a. king, the princiiml 
piece in the game of chess ; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 374 ; whence 
also shah mat, check-mate, from shah, the king, and mat, he is dead, 
id. col. 518; the sense of check-mate being ‘ the king is dead.’ Der. 
check, verh; clwck-mate\ check-er, c\.\.; chess, q.v. ; exchequer, q.v.; 
cheque, for check. ^ The Arab. pron. of the Pers. word gave rise to 
I^ilc L. scaccus ; whence Ital. scacco ; Span. Jngr/e ; Port, xaque, check I 
(also shah) ; Icel. dtak, G. schach ; &c. The game was denoted 
by the pi. ; Late L. scaccl, Ital. scaccki, F". echecs, OF. esches. Sec 
ChOBB. 

CHECKER, CHEQUER* to mark with squares. (F'.— 
Arab. — Pers.) The term cheeky in heraldry means that the shield 
is marked out into squares like a chess-board. To checker in like 
manner is ‘ to mark out like a chessboard ; ’ hence, to mark with 
cross-lines ; and, generally, to variegate. The verb is derived from 
the ME. ehekker, cheker, or ehekere, a chess-board ; used by Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 192, 1 . 3965; Chaucer, Book of the Duchesse, 660. The 
word is still used in the plural form The Checkers, not uncommon as 
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the name of an inn; see below. —OF. tsehekier, a chess-boaid; also 
an exchequer.— Late L. seaeeariutn^ orig. a chess-board; from seaeei, 
chess. See Cheok, and Exoliequer. 

CHECKEBpS, CHEQXTEBB, the game of draughts. (F.-> 
Arab.— Pers.) Sometimes so called, because played on a checkered 
board, or chessboard. As the sign of an inn, we find mention of 
the 'Cheker of the hope,’ i.e. the chequers on [or with] the hoop, 
in the Prologue to the Tale of Beryn, 1 . 14; and Canning, in his 
Needy Knife-grinder, makes mention of ‘ The Chequers.' See Lar- 
w'ood, Hist, of Sign-boards, p. 488 ; and see above. 

CAaEC'fCM’.ATE ; see Ckook. 

CHEEK, the side of the face. (E.) ME. cheke ; also cheoke, 
as spelt in the Aneren Riwle, pp. 70, 106, 1 56. OMerc. cece ((). E. 
Texts) ; AS. ceace, the cheek ; of which the ])I. cSacan occurs as a 
gloss to maxillda, Ps. xxxi. 12. We also find the Northumb. and 
Midland forms ceica, ceke, as glosses to maxilla in Matt. v. 39.4*1^0. 
kaakf the jaw, the cheek ; Swed. kdk, jaw, kdkben, cheek-bone, 
MSwed. and OFries. keke-, NFries. keek; EFries. kake. Teut. tyjie 
*k/ek 5 n-, f. 

CHEEP, to twitter shrilly, like young birds or mice. (E.) Levins 
(1570) has : ‘ To cheepe, pipilarc.* Of imitative origin ; cf. pipe. 
CHEER, mien ; entertainment. (F. — L. — Gk.?) ME. cAerCf com- 
monly meaning * the face ; ’ hence, mien, look, demeanour ; cf. the 
l)hr. ‘be of good cheer’ and ‘look cheerful’ ‘ With glad ehere’ 
with pleasant mien ; llali Mcidenhad, ed. Cockayne, p. 33. ‘ Maketh 
dmpie cAcre’ — makes drooping cheer, looks sad; Aneren Kiwle, p. 88. 
— OF. chere, chiere, the face, look. — Late L. earn, a face, countenance, 
used by Corippus, a 6th-cent. poet, in his Paneg. ad Justinum 
(Ilrachet). Cf. Span, and Port, earn, face (not Itnl.). Relationship 
to Gk. «d/xx, head, is doubtful. Der. cheer-ful, cheer-ful-ly, cheer-ful- 
ness ; cheer-lesSy cheer-less-ness ; cheer-y, cheer-i-tiess, 

Cl^ESE, the curd of milk, coagulated. (I..) ME. ckese, 
Ilavelok, 643; O.Eng. Homilies, cd. Morris, i. 53. OMerc. efse, 
AS. eyse (for earlier *ci«r< *cfasi, with i-mutation) ; prehistoric OE. 

*cdsioz. The pi. evsas {cysas in some MSS.) occurs in the 
Laws of Ine, sect. 70; in Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, i. 146. — L. edsens, 
cheese; whence also Irish cais, Gael, eaise, W. caws, Corn, caus.ces; 
Du. kaas, G. kfise. Dor. chees-y. 

CHEETAH, CHEETA, a leopard used for the chase. 
(Hind. — Skt.) S])elt in 1781 ; I'hil. Trans., Ixxi. 2 (N.E.D.).— 
Ilind. ehitd, m. a leopard or panther (Forbes). — Skt. chitrakaif), 
m. the cheeta (Bcnfey). — Skt. chitrn(s), spotted, variegated; orig. 
visible. — .Skt. chit, to perceive. Cf. Chintz. 

CHEMISE, a lady’s shift. (F.— Late I<.) ‘ Hire chemise smal 
and hwit ; ’ Reliquiu.' Antiqua:, ed. Ilalliwelland Wright, i. 129; also 
in O.lCng. Homilies, rd. Morris, 2nd Ser. p. 162, — F. chemise.^ hate 
L. camisia, a shirt, a thin dress ; whence also OIrish caimmse, shirt ; 
Arab. shirt. Of unknown origin ; hardly from Teutonic, 

but rather of classical origin, and allied to Chamber; cf. A.S. ham, 
a shirt (O. E. 'I'exts), G. hemd; Goth, af-hamiin, to unclothe. Dcr. 
chemh-e’ie. 

CHEMIST, CHYMIST, a modem ‘ alchemist.’ (F. — U — Gk.) 
The doable spelling {chemist, chymisf) is due to the double spell- 
ing alchemy, alchymy. * Alchymist (alchymista'l one that useth or 
is skilled in that art, a chymist;’ Blount’s Glossographia, 1681, 
Chymisi is merely short for alchymist, and chemist for alchemist ; see 
quotations in Trench’s Select Glossary. ‘ Fur she a chynust was and 
Nature’s secrets knew And from amongst the lead she antimony drew ; ’ 
Drayton’s Polyolbion, s. 26, 1 . 374. {Antimony was a substance 
used in alchemy.] Dropping the al-, which is the Arabic article, we 
have reverted to the Gk. chemistry. Cf. .Span, quimistaf for 

alquimista. See further under Alchemy. Der. chemistry; and, 
from the same source, chem-ie, chem-ic-al. 

CHEQUE. A modern spelling of check, from a connexion (which 
is rea l) wi th the word exchequer. For the etymology, see Check. 

CHEQUER, CHEQUERS: see Checker, Checkers. 
CHERISH, to fondle, take care of. (F. — L.) cherischen, 
chericen ; whence the sb. cherissing, cherishing,?. Plowman, B. iv. 117. 
S|)elt cherisch, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. lab. — OF. cheris-, stem 
of pres. pt. of cherir (mod. F. cherir, pres. pt. ehi'riss-ant), to hold dear, 
ch erish. — OF. (and F'.) cher, dear. — L. cants, dear. See Careee. 
CHEROOT, a kind of cigar. (Tamil.) S])elt cheroot in 1759 
(Y ule). — Tamil shuruttu, a roll (of tobacco). 

CSiERRT, a well-known stone-fruit. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME.cA«ry, 
ehiri (with one r). ‘ Rijje chiries manye ; ’ P. Plowman, B. vi. 296 ; 
A. vii. 281. Cheri or chiri was a mistake for cheris or chiris, the 
final s being mistaken for the pi. inflection ; the same error occurs in 
several other words, notably in pea as shortened from pease (L. phum'). 
Cherise is a NorthF. modification of OF. cerise; representing a 
Folk-L. *ceresia, *ceresea. — L. cerasus, a cherry-tree ; whence also the 
AS. cyrs. [We find the entry * Cerasus, cyrs-treow,’ in A£lfric*s 
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Glos^, Nomina Arborum.] - Gk. xipaffos, a cherry-tree; see 
Curtius, i. i8z, who ignores the usual story that the tree came from 
Cerasos, a city in Pontus ; cf. Pliny, bk. xv. c. 25. Piellwitz connects 
xipaaos with xpivtui, a comel-tree, and L. comus ; see Cornel. 

CHERT, a kind of quartz, also called horn-stone. (E. ?) ‘ Flint 
is most commonly found in form of nodules ; but 'tis sometimes found 
in thin stratee, when ’tis called chert ; ’ Woodward, qu. in Todd’s 
Johnson (no reference). Woodw.ird the geologist died A.D. 1728, 
First in Plot’s Staffordshire (1679) ; ‘beds »)f chirts’ n. 124 (1686). 
The word was probably taken up from provincial English. * Churty, 
[of] rocky soil; mineral; Kent;’ Halliwell’s Diet. * Chirt, sb. 
(Durh. Derb.Nott.) a hard, flinty, stratified white or black substance;’ 
E. D. D. Of unknown origin. Cf. Swed. dial, kart, a jwbble ; Irish 
cea rt, a pe bble. 

CHERUB, a celestial spirit. (Ileb.) 'And he stegh oner 
Cheruhin, and flcgh thnr '-and He ascended over the cherubim, and 
flew there; Metrical English Psalter (ab. a.ij. 1300), Ps. xviii. ii, 
where the Vulgate has: ‘et ascendit super cherubim.' ' The Hcb. pi. 
is cherubim, but our Bibles wrongly ha\e cherubims in many passages. 
The usual ME. form was chentbin, sing., as in Chaucer, Prol. 624; 
with pi. rArrM&ins. — Ileb. k’rub, k’ruv, pi. k’rhvlm (the initial letter 
being kaph), a mystic figure. Origin unknown ; see Cherub in 
Smith’s Concise Diet, of the Bible, qf Discussed by Cheync, 
Isaiah (1881), ii. 272, who connects Heb. k'riiv with the Assyrian 
kirubu, a synonym fur the steer-god [winged human-headed hull j, the 
winged guardian at the entrance of the Assyrian palaces. Of non- 
Semitic, pcrhajis Accadian origin; see Encycl. Brit. s.v. Babylon.— 
A. L. M. Der. cherub-ic. 

CHERVIli, the name of a plant. (L. — Gk.) ME. cheruelle. 
The i>l. cheruelles is in P. Plowman. B. vi. 296. AS. ccerjille. The 
entry ‘ cerefolium, ecerfille ’ is in AClfric’s Glossary (Nomina Herba- 
rum). — L. chccrephylla, pi. of cJuerephyllum (Columella) ; cf. ccerefolium 
^liny, 19. 8. 54). — Gk. xofpftfivWor, chervil ; lit. * pleasant leaf.’ — 
Gk. to rejoice ; and tpvWov, a leaf. The Gk. ii* from 

.^GllER, whence also E. yearn ; and tpvhXov is cognate with L. 
folium. See Yearn (i) and Foliage. 

CHESS, the game of the kings. (F.— Arab. — Pers.) ME. ehes. 
King AIis.aunder, cd. Weber, 1 . 2og6; Chaucer, Book of the 
Dnehesse, 1 . 652. Equivalent to checks, i. e. ' kings.’ Grammatically, 
chess is the pi. of cIifcF. — OF. esches, chess, pi. of eschee, check! lit. 
‘a king’ (c being dropped before final s; (iodefroy, iii. 380). See 
farther under Cheek. 

CHEST, a box ; upfier part of the trunk of the body. (L.— Gk.) 
ME. cheste, chisle. Sjielt ehisfe, Uavelok, 222; also kiste, Ilavelok, 
2018. Also found without the final e, in the forms chest, chist, kist. 
AS. cest (O. ]*» Texts) ; cyste, as a tr. of I^t. luculum in T.uke vii. 14. 
The Northumb. gloss has ceiste; the later A.S. version has cheste.’^ 
L. cista, a chest, box. — Gk. xiaTrj, a chest, a box. q[ The G. kiste, 
Du. kist. &c. are all borrowed forms. 

CHESTRTUT, CHESHUT, the name of a tree. (F. — L. — Gk.) 
Chesnut is short for chestnut, and the latter is short fiir chesten-nut. 
The tree is properly ckesten simply, the fruit being the chesten-nut. 
ME. chesiein, chesten, chastein, castany, &c. ‘ Medlers, ploumes, 

peres, chesteynes;* Rom. of the Rose, 1375. ‘Grete forestes of 
chesteynes;’ Maundevillc’s Trav. p. 307; chasteyn, Chaucer, C. T. 
2924 (A 2922). — OF', chastaigne (F*. chdtaigne).^h. castanea, the 
chestnut-tree. — Gk. xaaravov, a chestnut ; gen. in pi. xaarava, chest- 
nuts; also called xapva Kaarayaia, from Kdcrrai'a [Castana] or 
KaaOavfua, the name of a city in Pontus where they abounded. Or 
from Armen, kaskeni, a chestnut-tree ; from kask, a chestnut (Kluge) ; 
in w hich c ase the place was named from the tree. 

CEQBVAIj-DE-FRISE, an obstruction with spikes. (F.) Gen. 
in j>l. chevaux-de-frise. F'irst in 1688. The word is a military 
term, and mere French.— F'. cheval de Frise, lit. a horse of F'riesland, 

I a jocular name for the contrivance ; employed by Frisians in the 
17th century. The form ‘Chevaux de Frise’ is given in Kersey’s 
Diet, ed. 17 15. See below. 

CHEvAJLIER, a knight, cavalier. (F.— L.) A doublet of 
cavalier. In Shak. K. John, ii. 287. — F. chevalier, a horseman; 
Cotgrave. — F*. cheval, a horse. —L. caballus, a horse, nag. See 
Cavalier, and Chivalry. 

CHEVERHi, kid leather. (F'. — L.) ‘ CAeveri/, roebuck -leather, 
symbol of flexibility, Tw. Nt. iii. i. 13; Hen. VIll. ii. 3. 32; 
Romeo, ii. 4. 87;* Schmidt, Shak. Lex. ‘Cheuerell lether, cheuer- 
otin;’ Palsgrave. AF’. cheveril, cheverel; Liber Custumarum, 83, 
306. — OF. chevrel (F'. chevreau), a kid ; cf. char de chevrel, kid-skin. 
In Supp. to Godefroy. Dimin. of OF. chevre, ¥. chevre, fern., a goat, 
kid. — L. ea pram, ac c. of capra, a shc-goat. See Caper ( i ). 

CHEVIH, CHE VERT, the fish usually called a chub. (F.—L.) 
The Book of St. Albans (i486) mentions the cheuen ; fol. f 7, h.ick. 
— F'. chevanne (llatzfeld) ; (MF'. cheviuiau, Cot.); OF. chtvesnc. 
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chiviMl, ehevinel CGodefroy). Of uncertain form; but clearly con- 
nected with F. chef, licad ; from its broad blunt head ; cf. L. eapito^ the 
name of a similar liiih ; also Ital. cavedine, * the chicven,* Turriano. 
See Chief. 

CHEVRON, an honourable ordinary in heraldry, in the sha^ieof 
a reversed V. (F.— L.) ME. cheueroHy Book of St. Albans, pt. ii. 
fol. f I , back. Usually said to represent two rafters of the roof of 
a house ; I think it must, in heraldry, rather have had reference to 
the (gablc-like) peak of a saddle, as there is nothing; highly honour- 
able in a house-roof. — OF. chevron, ‘a kid, a chevron of timber in 
building, a rafter, or sparre ; * Cot. Augmentative form of OK. ehevre, 
‘a she-goat,' id. — L. copra, a shc-goat; see Caper (i). In the 
same way the I^. capreolus meant a i)rop or support of timber. 
CHEW, CHAW, to bruise with the teeth. (K.) Spelt ckmve 
in levins. ME. chewen; Chaucer, C. 'I'. ,^690; Ormulum, 1. 1241. 
AS. ccowan, Levit. xi. 3 ; pt. t. cfaw, pp. rowen. 4* Uu. kaauwen, to 
chew, masticate, OHG. kiuwan, MHO. kiuwen, (j. kauen, to chew. 
Teut. type *kewwan-. Cf. Russ, frvate, to chew. .See Brugmann, 
i. § 312. 

CHIBOUK, a Turkish pi]K% for smoking. (F. — Turk.) Sjielt 
chibouque, Byron, Corsair, ii. 2 ; Bride of Abydos, i. K. — V. chibouque.^ 
Turk, chibuq, a stick, tube, jiipe ; 1 )evic (Siipjj. to Liltrd) ; chybuk, 
ckuhuk, a pipe ; Zenker’s Turk. Diet. j). 349. 

CHICAlVERV, mean dccejition. Cl>\) We formerly find also 
chicane, both as sb. and verb. ‘ That .sjiirit of chicane and injustice ; * 
Burnet, Hist, of Own Time, an. 169^1. ‘ Many who choose to chi- 

cane ; ’ Burke, on Jiconoinical Kcforni. Of J*'. origin. Cotgrave has: 
*Chicanerie, wrangling, pettifogging;’ also ^Chicaner, to wrangle, 
or jiettifog it.’ p. Brachet s.ays : ‘ Before being used for shar]i 
practice in lawsuits, it meant a disjnitc in games, particularly in the 
game of the mall ; ami, originally, it meant the game of the mall : in 
this sense chicane rcfiresents a form *zicanum, which is from the me- 
•lieval (Ik. t^vkoviop, a word of Byzantine origin.’ y. Thi.s I.ate Ok. 
word is apparently borrowed from Pers. changtin, a club userl in the 
game of* polo Palmer’s Pers. Did. col. 1K9; Rich. Diet. p. 545, 
col. 2. ^ Diez .supposes the word to be connected with OK. chic, 
little (cf. ^ de chic a chic, from little to little’ in Cotgrave); and 
derives it from 1.. ciccum, that which is of little worth, whence mod. 
K. chiche, niggardly. See an article on Chic in N. and (^. 5 S. viii. 261 ; 
and see Chigo. Devic declares in favour of the Pers. origin. 
CHICBIEN, the young of the fowl. (E.) The form chick is a 
mere abbreviation of chicken, not the older form. ME. chiken, sing. 

‘ Chekyn, pullus Prompt. Parv. p. 74. The ])1. chiknes is in Chau- 
cer, Prol. 38a (A 380). AS. cicen ; of which the pi. cicenu, chickens, 
occurs in Matt, xxiii. 37. This form is from an earlier *ciucin. Du. 
kieken, kuiken, a chicken; T.ow C. kuken ; cf. C. kiichlcin, a chicken, 
led. iyuWing'r, Swed. kyrkling; related to Cock, which is from the 
weak grade Huk-; sec Cock (1). .Sievers, 2nd cd. § 165 ; Noreen, 
§§ H.I1 ‘^5^’ Der. chick-lmg, dimin. (cf. Icel. kjuklingr); chicken- 
hearted, chicken-pox ; chick-weed (Levins). 

CHICOBV, a plant; succory. (K. ^L. - Ok.) Not in very 
early use. Formerly cicorie ; .Sir T. Elycjt has ‘ cyknrie or suckorie ; ’ 
Castcl of llelth, b. ii. c. 8 ; fol. 23. — K. chichon'e, cichoree, * succorie ; ’ 
Cot. — L. cichoriutn, succory. — Ck. uixvpiov; also Kixwfnj; also as 
neut. jd. Kixopla, xixoptia, succory. The ftirm succory is more corrupt. 
Sec Succory. 

CHIDE, to scold; al.so, to quarrel. (]'..) Ml'., chiden; in Old 
Eng. Homilies, i. 113. AS. cidan, to chide, brawl, ExckI. xxi. iS; 
Luke, iv. 35, where the pt. t. chide occurs. ^ Then! do not seem to 
be cognate forms. The verb is weak ; the pt. t. chode (Ccn. xxxi. 36) 
is a new form.ation, by analogy with rode. 

CHIEF, .adj. head, ]irincipal ; sb. a lender. (K. — L.) Properly 
a sb., but early used as an n<lj. M K. chef, chief. Rob. of Glouc. 
has chef, .sb., p. 212, 1. 4316 ; chef, adj., j). 231, 1. 4758. — OF. chef, 
chirf, the head. — I., type *capum (cf. Ital. ffi/>o). — L. caput, the head. 
Dor. chief-ly ; chief-tain, q. v. ; also ker-chief, q. v. ; cf. cape (2), 
capital, &c. 

CHIEFTAIN, a head man; leader. (F. — D) A doublet of 
captain. In early use. ME. cheuetein, chiftain, (S:e. .Spelt chenetein, 
Layamon, i. 251 i.later text).- OF. chevetain; also chevetaine, a 
chieftain. — Late L. capitanus, capitaneus, a. captain.- L. cn^M/fstem 
capit-), the head. .See above; and see Captain. Der. chieftainship. 
CHIFFONIER, an 0rna1ncnt.1l cupboard. (F.) Modem; first 
in 1806. Lit. ‘ a place to pul rags in.’ — F. chiffonnier, a rag-picker; 
.ilso, a piece of furniture, a chiffonier (Hamilton and J.egros). — F. 
chiffon, a rag ; an augmentative form (with suflix -on) from chiffe, 
a rag, a piece of flimsy stuff; explained by Cotgrave ns ‘ a clout, old 
ragge, over-worn or off-east piece of stufle.’ (Origin unknown. C’f. 
Kdrting, $ 21.33.) 

CHIGNON, an arrangement of hair in a large coil at the lack 
of the head. (F. — L.) First in 178.3. — F. chignon, projierly the 


back of the neck, lit. a little chain, from the projections of the verte- 
brae (Littre) ; variant of F. chatnm, der. from ehatne, chain, with 
suffix -on : see Chain. See Cotgrave, s. v. ehainon. 

CHIGO, CHIGOE, a kind of small flea; also called jigger. 
(Span.— L. — Gk.) In the W. Indies and S. America. Prob. 
a negro corruption of Span, chico, small ; since the F. name chiquevi 
also deduciblc from the same form. — L. ciccum, acc. of ciccus, the thin 
membrane round the grains of a pomegranate, something worthless, 
a trifle. — Gk. kIkkos, a fruit-husk. 

CHILBLAIN, a blain caused by cold. (E.) Lit. ‘ chill-blain,’ 
i.c. cold-sore, sore caused by cold. In Holland’s Pliny, ii. 76, 1. 6 
(b. XX. c. 22). See Chill and Blain. 

CHILD, a son or daughter, a descendant. (E.) ME. child, very 
early: also did. Spelt child, Layamon, i. 13; did, O. Eng. 
Homilies, i. 227. AS. did; Grein, i. 160. Tent, type Hilthom, n. 
Allied to Goth, kiltkei, the womb, in-kiltho, a pregnant woman. 
^ Distinct from Du. and i'i.kind,a child. But Skt. (for 

*jalthara-) may be related; so also D.m. kuld, Swed. kull, a litter 
(of animals). Cf. Kilt. Der. ehild-ish, child-ish-ness, child-like, 
child-less; child-bed; child-hood — AH. eild-had, Grein, i. 160. 
CHILIAD, the number 1000. (Gk.) Used by H. More to mean 
‘ a |x:riod of a thousand years ; ’ Defence of Moral Cabbala, c. 2 (R.) — 
Gk. (stem x‘^‘a*-)» a thousand, in the .aggn-g.ate. — Gk. x^h.101, pi. 
a thousand ; Lesbian x*b\ioi , which is an older form (see Prcll witz). 

CHILL, a suddeti coldness; cold. (E.) I’roperly a sb. * Chil, 
cold, algidiis,' and ‘To chil with cold, algere' occur in Levins, col. 
123, 11. 46, 28. Earlier than this, it is commonly a sb. only; but the 
pp. child (i.c. chilled) occurs in P. Plowman, C. xviii. 49. ME. chil 
sb., Trevisa, i. 51 ; but more commonly chele, O. l'*.ng. Homilies, i. 
33; Layamon, iii. 237. AS. ce/e, great cold ; O. l'« Texts; Grein, 
i. 157. Aho dele ; ‘ Frigns, dele,* Voc. 495. 28. 'Peut. type *kaliz; 
Irom *kalan-, to be cold, as in AS. calan, Icel. kaltt, to freeze. See 
Cool. Cf. also Dll. kil, chilly; killen, to be chilled; 1.. gelu, 
frost; gelidus, co\i\. Der. ehill-y, chill-ness, chill -i-ness, chil-blain; 
and see gelid. 

CHILLI, red jHjpper. (Sp-in. — Mcx.) .Spelt chili in Thackeray, 
Vanity Fair, c. iii. — Span, chile, red ]>ej)i)er. - Mex. chilli, red pepjxir. 
^ Not from Chill, in S. America. 

CHIME, a h.armotiious sound. (F. — L. — Gk.) Palsgrave has: 

* chyme of belles.* 'i'hc w'ord has lost a b ; it stands for chitnbe. MIv 
chimbe, chymbe. * Ilis chymhe-belle | i.c. chime-bell] he doth rynge ; ' 
K. Alis.aunder, cd. Weber, 1852. The true old sense is ‘ cymbal.’ In 
the Cursor Mundi, ed. Morris,!. 12193, the 'J'rin. M.S. has: ‘As a 
chymbe or a brasen lielle’ (with evident reference to 1 Ct»r. xiii. 1) ; 
where the Gottingen MS. has chime, and the Cotton MS. has chim. 
Chimbe or chymbe is from OF. chimble or chymble, a dialectic form of 
OF. cimble, cymble, or from a form without the / ; Godefroy gives 
both cymble and cymbe with the sc?nse of ‘ cymbal ; ’ also chinbe (for 
c/iimNf) with the same sense.- L.rymfrn/ww, a cymbal. — Gk. nv/iBakov, 
a cymbal. See further under Cymbal. ^ I’erhaps the ME. chyme- 
bclle was a pojnilar form for chymbale, a variant of eymbale in 
Cotgrave; yet we actually find a Late 1.. cimha, a dinner-bell, in 
the Chronicle of Abingdon, ed. Stevenson ; doubtless from L. cym- 
balum. Der. chime, verb, 

CHIMiERA, CHIMERA, a fabulous monster. (L. — Gk.) 
In Milton, P. L. ii. 628. Spelt cA/nirra in Trevisa, tr. of Higden, ii. 
371. — L. chmurra, a monster. — Gk. x<A‘a</>n. a she-goat; also, a 
monster, with lion's head, serjient’s tail, and goat's body; Iliad, vi. 
181. — ('k. x(V“*f"'b ^ he-goat.+Icel. gymbr, a cwe-l.amb of a year 
old; whenre j)iov. Eng. giinmer or gimmer-lamb; Curtins, i. 249. 
Der. chimer-ic-al, chimer-ic-al-ly. 

CHIMER, CHIMERE, a long loose robe. (F.— Span.) 
Vaiiously used ; Barbour has chemer, chemeir, of a bishop’s coat- 
armour; Bruce, xvi. 5S0. Dryden lias ‘ a slight eymar,* of a woman’s 
rolie; C^ymon, 100. — F. cftawifirre, ‘.a loose and light gownc;’ Cot. 
—.Span, ehamarra, zamarra, a shepherd’s dress, of sheepskin. Of 
unknown origin (jtot Basejue). The Sardinian aeciamarra (in Diez), 
if for *nl.ciumnrra, suggests an Arabic origin. 

CHIMNEY, a fire-place, a flue. (F.— L. — Gk.) Formerly, ‘a 
fire-place ; ’ see Shak. Cymb. ii. 4. 80. ‘ A chambre with a ehymneye ; ’ 
P. Plowman, B. x. 98. — AF. ehimenee, laber Albus, p. 333 ; OF. 
cheminee, ‘ a chimney ; ’ Cotgrave. — Late L. caminata, lit. * provided 
with a chimney ; ’ hence ‘ a room with a chimney ;’ and, later, the 
chimney itself. — I., caminus, a hearth, furnace, forge, stove, flue.— 
Gk. xaiuvcs, an oven, furnace. I’erhaps allied to icaftapa, a vaulted 
chamber; see Chamber. Der. chimney-piece, chimney- shaft. 
CHIMPANZEE, a kind of ape. (African.) In a translation 
of Buflbn’s Nat. Hist., imblishcd in London in 1792, vol. i. p. 324, 
there is a mention of ‘ the orang-outangs, which he [M. de la Brosse] 
calls quimpeazesf | La Brocss Yiasquimpeze.'] From the native name 
in Angola, W. Africa ; see N. E. 1). The Bantu form is kampenzi ; 
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N. and Q., 9 S. viii. 341. I am informed that the Fantee name of 
the animal is akatsia or akatshia. 

CHIN, part of the lower jaw. (E.) ME. chin, Layamon, i. 348; 
1 . 8148. AS. «■«; we find *mentnm, ein' in .^Llfric’s Gloss, ed. 
Somncr, p. 70, col. 3 . 4 *Du. kin ; Icel. kinn, the cheek ; Dan. kind ; 
Swed. kind, the check, kindbige, cheekbone, but also jawbone; 
Goth, kinnusf the cheek; Matt. v. 39; O. H.G. ehinni, G. kinn, the 
cheek. •f'L. gem, the cheek ; Gk. yews, the chin, the jaw ; Skt. kanu-s, 
the jaw ; OIrish gin, mouth ; W. gen, jaw, chin. 

C HIN A, porcelain-ware. (China.) Shak. has * china dishes;* 
Mcas. ii. 1. 97 ; see Poiie, Moral Essays, ii. 36S ; Rape of the Lock, 
ii. 106. ^ China, or China-ware, a fine sort of earthen ware made in 

those parts ’ [i. e. in China] ; Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. Named from 
the country. Der. Chinese, a native of C'hina. Millun, I*. L. iii. 438, 
has the pi. Chineses, correctly. The final -se has come to be regarded 
as a plural ; and we now say Chinese in the plural. Hence, as a 
‘ singular ’ development, the phrase ‘ that lieathcn Chinee' Cf. cherry, 
pea, sherry, shay (for chaise), &c. 

CHINCHILLA, a small rodent quadruped. (Span.— L.) * Chin- 
chilles, like squirrels ; ’ K. G., tr. of Acosta, bk. iv. c. 38. — Span, clun- 
chilla ; dimin. of chinche, a bug, from an erroneous notion that it had 
a fetid smell.— L. cimicem, acc. of chnex, a bug. 

CHINCHONA. See Cinchona below. 

CHINCOUGH, the whooping-cough. (E.) 'No, it shall ne’er 
lie said in our country Thou diedst o’ the chin-cough ; ’ Reaum. and 
Fletcher ; Ronduca, 1.2. It stands for chink-cough, a form found in 
\V. Yorkshire; prov. Eng. and Scot, kink -cough or kink -host, where 
host means ‘ a cougii.’ Cf. .Scot, kink, to labour for breath in a severe 
fit of coughing; Jamieson. It is an E. word, as shown liy 'cincung, 
cachinnatio’ in a Glossary, pr. in Wright’s Vocab. i. 50, col. 2 ; which 
shows that kink was also used of a loud fit of laughter. Kink is a 
nasalised form of a root *kik-, appearing in G. keich-en, to gas]), 
pant. Cf. Du. kinkhoest, the chincough, whooping-cough; M. 
Du. kiechhoest, kickhoest, the same (Kili.au) ; Swed. kikhosia, the 
chincough ; kik-na, to gasp, to pant ; Dan. kighoste, the whooping- 
cough. See Chink (2). 

CHINE, the spine, backbone. (F. — O. II. G.) ' Me byhynde, at 
my c//y«r, .Sinotest me with thy spere;’ K. Alisaunder, 1 . ,3977.— 
OF. esehine (mod. F\ echine), the spine. — OlIG. skina, a needle, 
a prickle (>G. schiene, a splint) ; see Die/., p. A similar change (or 
rather extension) of meaning is seen in the L. s/'ma, a thorn, sjdne, 
back-bone. Kbrting, § 8783. Cf. Shin. 

CHINK ( I ), a cleft, crevice, split. ( E.) ‘ M ay shine through every 
chinke;' Ren jouson ; Ode to J.ames, Earl of Desmond,!, ifi. And 
sec Mids. Nl. Dr. iii. 1. 66. Formed, with an added k, probably 
expressive of diminution (as in prov. E. ckin-kie, the chin), from the 
b.ase of ME. chine, a chink; cf. prov. Eng. chine, a rift in a cliff 
(Isle of Wight). ‘In the chyne of a ston-w,al;’ Wyclif, Song of 
.Solomon, ii. 14. — A.S. cinu, a chink, crack ; /Elfric’s llom. ii. 154.— 
A.S. cin-, weak grade of cinan, to .split, crack (intransitively), to 
chap ; ‘ cal tdcinen,’ i.e. chapped all over, Jd^lfric’s Horn. i. 336.+ Du. 
keen, a cleft ; also, a germ ; MDu. kene, a sjdit, rift; kenen, to shoot 
up, .as a ]>lnnt, bud. Cf. G. keimen, to gerininale ; keim, a bud. p. 
The notion is that a chine signified originally a crack in the ground 
caused by the germination of seeds ; and the connexion is clear 
between the AS. cinu, a rift, clcfi, crack, and the Goth, keinan, to 
spring up as a plant, Mark, iv. 27 ; uskeinan, to spring up, Luke, viii. 
8; uskeian, to ])roduce, Luke, viii. 6. Tout, root *kei-, whence also 
A.S. ct- 9 , a germ, shoot. Sec Chit (2). 

CHINK (2), to jingle; a jingling sound ; money. (E.) In Shak. 
chinks means ‘money,’ jocularly; Romeo, i. 3. 119. Cf. ‘he chinks 
his purse;’ Rojk?, Dunciad, ii. 197. An imitative word, of which 
jingle may be said to l)c the frequentative. See Jingle. Cf. EFrics. 
kinken, to ring (a strong verb). A similar word is Clink, q. v. 

CHINTZ, parti-coloured cotton cloth. (Hind.— Skt.) In Pope, 
Moral Essays, i. 248 ; ii. 1 70. Formerly chints, pi. of chint (N. E. D.). 
‘ Two new pieces of chints W'. Dampier, New Voy. i. 517. — Hind. 
chhinf, spotted cotton cloth ; cf. chhinta, a spot ; chhintnd, to sprinkle. 
More elementary forms appear in chhit, chintz, also, a spot ; chhitii, 
a small spot, speck ; chhitnd, to scatter, sprinkle. Chintz is accord- 
ingly so named from the variegated patterns which ap^jear upon it. 
For the above words, see Duncan Forbes, Hindustani-Eng. Diet., 
p. 120. The simpler form cAAif appears in Du. sits, G. zitz, chintz; 
and is derived from Skt. rAiVra-s, spotted, orig. visible, clear; from 
chit, to perceive. See Cheeta. 

CHIP, to chop a little at a time. (E.) The dimin. of chop. ME. 
chippen, chyppen. ‘1 chyppe breed, jc chapiielle du jiayn ; I chyppe 
wodde, je coepelle;’ Palsgrave. The sb. chip is a deriv.ative from 
the verb, yet it happens to occur rather earlier; ME. chippe, a chip, 
Chaucer, C. T. 3746 (A .3748) ; 8i»elt chip, Rob. of Rrunne’s tr. of 
L.angtoft, p. 9 1 • For the change of vowel fioni chop (older form chap), 
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cf. clink with clank, c/iVA with clack. Lye cites fctr-cyppud (presumably 
fox for-cippodf) from a gloss to Canlicnm Ezeebise, where another 
gloss (in Sweet, O. E. Texts, p. 402, last line) has Jorcorfen as a gloss 
to praecisa. EFries. kippen, to cut. p. Cf. G. kippen, to clip money ; 
Low G. kippen, to cut away ; MDu. kippen, to hatch chickens (i.e. 
to chip eggs) Hexham; MSwed. kippa, as a variant of MSwed. 
kappa, to chop ; Ihre (s. v. kappa). See Chop. Der. chip, sb. 

CHntOQBAFHlr, handwriting. (Gk.) ‘ Chirograph (chiro- 

graphum), a sign manual, a bill of ones hand, an obligation or hand- 
writing ; ' Rlount’s Glossographia, ed. 1674. [The term chirography 
is, however, rather formed directly from the (jk. than from the Late 
L. chirographum, a contract, indenture, or deed.] — Gk. xetpoypeupetr, 
to write with the hand. — Gk. for the hand ; and yp&ipeiv, 

to write. The Gk. geip is cognate with O. Eat. Air, the hand ; cf. 
Skt. hr, tt» seize ; C-urtiiis, i. 247. Der. chirograph-er, ehirograpk-ic, 
chirograph-ist ; from the same Gk. tve have also chiro-logy, 

chiro-maney, ehiro-podisi ; also chir-vrgeon, (j. v. 

CHIRP, to make a noise as a birtl. (E.) Sometimes extended to 
chirrup, by the trilling of the r. ME. chirpen, whence the .sb. chirp- 
inge. * Chyrpynge, or clateryngc, chirkinge or chaterynge of byrdys, 
garriius’,* Prompt. Parv. p. 76. ‘To churpe, pipilare;' Levins, 
p. 191. This M E. chirpen is a mere variant of ME. chirken, t 'haucer 
has ; ‘ And chirketh as a sparwc ; * C. T. 7386 ( 1 ) 1 804). Wu .-ilso find 
the form chirmen. ‘ Sparnwe cheatereft’ eucr ant chirmeb ’ - the sparrow 
ever chatters and chirms; Ancren Riwle, p. 152. p. 'fhese forms, 
chir-p, chir-k, chir-m, are connected with the form c Air-, or rather kir, 
which is an imitative word, intended to express the continual chatter- 
ing and chirpingof birds; cf. Du. kirren, to coo. 

CHIRURGEON, a surgeon. (F. — L. — Gk.) Now always written 
surgeon, q.v. Shak. has cAiri/rgeoM-Zy, surgeon-like, Temp. ii. i. 140. 
ME. cirurgian, Rob. of (Roue. p. 566; 1 . 11925. — OF. cirurgien; 
F. chirurgien, ‘ a surgeon;’ Colgrave. — ( 3 F. cirurgie ; F. chirurgie, .sur- 
gery.— l.ate I.. chirurgia.’^i.Wi.xeipoupyia, a working with the hands, 
handicraft, ait ; esp. the art of surgery (to which it is now restricted). 
— Gk. x”/***-! for x«/>» (he hand; and efrfttv, to work, cognate with 
E. work, q. v. On Gk. x«P> see Chiro^aphy. Fiom the same 
source we have chirurg-ic, chirurg-ic-al, words now superseded by 
surgical. ^ I'he vowel u is tlue to Gk. ov, and this again to the 
coalexccmce of 0 and e. 

CHISEL, a sharp cutting tool. (F.-L.) ME. chisel, chysel; 
Prompt. Parv. p. 76 ; Shoreham’s Poems, p. 137. Other spellings are 
scheselle, sceselle, in Wright’s Voc.ab. i. 276. — AF, elusel, A. Neckam, 
in Wrt. Vocab. i. iiS, 1 . 8; ONorthF. chisel, OF. cisel, mod. F. 
ciseau. (’otgrave gives the verb ciseler, ‘ to carve, or grave with a 
chisell ; also, to clip or cut with sizars.’ — Late L. cisellum, acc. of 
cisellus, forceps (Ducange) ; but lit. ‘a cutting instrument;' cf. Ital. 
cesello, chisel, answering to L. type * ccesellum ] also L. cis-orium, a 
cutting instrument.- 1., -cis-utii. for cces-um, sujiine of ctedere, to cut 
(cf. E. con-cise, pre-cise). See CeCBUra. And see SclBBOrs. Der. 
chi sel, v erb. 

CHIT (i), young of a beast, wheljj, cub ; also a child, brat. (E.) 
‘ There h.adde diches the yrchoun, and nurshede out litle duties ; ’ 
Wyclif, Isa. xxxiv. 15, where the Vulgate h.as: *ibi habuit foueam 
eiicius, et enntriuit catulos ; ’ so that chit here means ‘ the young one’ 
of a hedgehog. In modem times associated with Chit (2), as when 
applied to ‘ a slip ’ of a girl, and the like. Another form of kit, 
whence kitten. Cf. E. kit-ling, Icel. ket-lingr, a kitten; prov. E. 
chit, a cat (E.D.D.). See Kitten. 

CHIT (2), a shoot or sprout. (E.) Ilalliwell gives: * Chit, to 
germinate; the first sprouts of anything arc culled chits' Holland, 
tr. of Pliny, bk. xiii. cli. 4, has ‘ the rout or chit beginneth first to ])ut 
forth.’ App.arentlya later substitute for ME. chithe, from AS. clb, a 
germ, sprig, sprout; Grcin, i. 161. Cf. Goth, uskeian, to produce as 
a shoot, from a Tent, root *kei-, to sprout, whence *kl-ttioz, m., as 
in AS. ciO, OSax. kiO, OH(j, kidi, Ravarian keid (Schmcller), a 
young shoot. See Chink ( i ). 

CHITTERLINGS, small intestines. (E.) Levins (*57°) has 
chitlerling, ehyttering, ‘ omasum.’ See E. D.D. Cf. Low G. kitt, G. 
kuttel, entrails ; Du. knit, spawn. 

CHIVALRy, knighthood. (F. — L.) ME. chivalrie, chivalerye. 
In K. Alisaunder, 1 . 1496, we have ' with al his faire cAtvo/rie’ — with 
all his fair company of knights; such being commonly the older 
meaning. — OF. cAevu/eriV, horsemanship, knighthood. — OF. cheval, 
a horse.- L. caballus, a horse. See Cavalry. Der. chivalr-ic, 
chi valr- nus (ME. chivalerous, Gower, C. A. i. \itj),chivalr-ous-ly. 

CHIVE, a small onion. (F. - L.) Palsgrave has : ‘ Chyve, an 
herbe, eiW — Norm. dial, chive (Moisy) ; F. cive, ‘ a scallion, or unset 
leek ; * (?ot. — L. ca:pa, an onion. 

CHLORINE, a pale green gas. (Gk.) Modern. Named from 
its colour. The gas was discovered in 1774; the name was conferred 
on it by Sir li. Davy in 1810; Engl. ( 3 yclop^ia. From (jk. 
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pale green ; cf. Gk. verdure, grass ; green colour; Skt 

kari-f green, yellow. Allied to xellow, q. v. Der. ehtor-iCf 
ehlor~id$^ Mor~ite ; also ehloro-form^ where the latter element has 
reference to formic acid, an acid originally obtained from red ants ; 
from l^tformica, an ant. 

CHOCOLATE, a paste made from cacao. (Span. -Mexican.) 
First in E. Ct., tr. of Acosta, 1604, p. 271 (bk. iv. c. 22; ; also in Pope, 
Rape of the Lock, ii. 135 ; Spectator, no. 54. K. also quotes from 
Dampier's Voyages, an. 168a [ed. 1699, i.'do] about the Spaniards 
making chocolate from the cacao-nut. Todd says that it was also 
called chocolata at first, and termed * an Indian drink ; ’ for which he 
refers i<> Anthony Wood's Athens Oxonienscs, cd. 1692, vol. ii. 
col. 416.— .Span. cAoco/a/e, chocolate. --Mexican chacolatl, chocolate 
(Simeon). Wholly unconnected with the word cacao^ of which the 
Mcx. name is eaeauatl, Prescott confuses them. 

CHOICE, a selection. (F. — Tent.) N<jt I'^nglish, so that the 
connexion with the verb to choose is but remote. M K. r Ao/s, cAoys, 
Rob. of Glouc. p. Ill, 1. 17; 1. 2411;. — OK. chois, choice.— OK. 
ehoisir, to choose; ONorthK. coUir. fi. Of I'cut. origin. — Goth. 
kau^ttf to prove, test; causal of iiusa/i, to choose. See Choose. 
CHOl^ a band of singers ; part of a church. ( J‘\ — L. — Gk.) Also 
spelt quire. The choir of a church is so called because the choir of 
singers usually sat there. In the former sense, we find the spellings 
ei/ffir, quer ; harbour’s hrucc, xx. 293 (1. 2S7 in Pinkerton’s edition). 
We also find ‘Qiiecre, chorus;* J’rompt. I’arv. p. 420. Qt/ire is in 
Shak. Hen. VIII, iv. i. 90; but it is altered to choir in modern re- 
prints. The s{)ellings quere, quire resemble those of /rere, frier (fri-tr) ; 
chmr is pedantic, and our ])rayer-buuks h.ave quire still. — OK. euer 
(Littrd) ; Mh'. choeur, ‘ the quire of a church ; also, a round, ring, or 
troop of singers ; ’ C'otgrave. — L. rAorum, acc. of chorus, a band of 
singers. — Gk. xop<'r, a dance in a ring, a hand of dancers and singt rs; 
see i'rellwit/. Doublet, cAori/.« ; whence chor-al, chor-al-Iy,chor-i-sier. 
.See Chorus. 

CHOKE, to throttle, str.*inglc. (E.) * Thus doth S. Ambrose 
choke our sophisters; ’ Frith’s Works, j). 130, col. 1. ‘ Chekenyd or 

(jwcrkcnyd, chowked or querkened, suffbeatus, strangulatus ; ’ Prompt. 
Parv., p. 72. The form cheke, to choke, occurs in Rob. of Brunne, 
II.indling Synne, 1. 3192 ; see Stralmann, s. v. cheoken, ]>. 114. [Cf. 
chese as another form of cAoo.se.] An E. word ; Somner gives * aceo- 
cod, suffocatus,' but without a reference ; yet a-ccocod occurs in 
/Elfric, Horn. i. 216. We also find A.S. d-ceocung, to translate L. 
riiminatio, which the glossator hardly seems to have understood; 
see Voc. 1 79. I . Thus the AS. form was ceocim, whence ME. cheken, 
regularly ; also 1 by change of ceo- to cco-, as in the case of E. choose) 
an ME. ehdkeu, later choken (with short 0, as in chock-fur) and subse- 
quent regular lengthening. 'I’he Teut, base is *keuk. Perhaps chuck-le 
and Icel. kok, ‘ the gullet,’ may be related. Der. choke-ful. 
CHOLER, the bile; anger. (K. — 1.. — Gk.) 'Phe A is a i6th 
century insertion, due to a knowledge of the source of the word. 
ME. colere, bile ; Gower, C. A. iii. 100; bk. vii. 1. 459. The adj. 
colerik is in Chaucer’s Prol. 587.— OK. colere, which in Cotgravc is 
also written chalere, and explained by * choler, anger, . . also the 
complexion or humour tearmed choler.’ — L. cholera, bile; also, 
choler.a, or a bilious complaint (Pliny). — Gk. x^hipa, cholera; 
bile ; x^Aor, bile, also wiath, anger. The Gk. cognate with 

L. fel, and hi. gall. .Sec Qall (i ). Der. choler-ic. Doublet, cAo/era, 
as shown. 

CH9OSE. to ])ick out, select. (E.) ME. cheosen, chesen, ehuseti ; I 
of which chesen is the most usual. Spelt cA«.s in the imi)erative, St. 
Marharete, I. 103; cheosen, l,ayamon, ii. a 10. A.S. eeosan (pt. t. 
ceas), later form eeosan, to choose; Grcin, i. 160. A.S. crusan gave 
ME. chesen regularly; the E. choose is from eeosan (with ed for co).+ 
Du. kiezen; G. kiesea; Icel. kjdsa; Goth, kiusan, to choose, also to 
prove, test. Teut. type *keusan-, pt. t. *knus, Kurther allied to L. 
gus-tare, to taste; Gk. yevo/uu, 1 taste; Skt. jusk, to relish, enjoy 
— GEUS, to cluiose, taste. Brugniann, i. § 602. From the same 
root, choice, q. v. ; al^io gust (a), dis-gust. 

CHOP (1 ), to cut suddenly, strike off. (£.) ME. choppen, to cut 
up, strike off. * Thei choppen allc the body in sm.ale jiecM ; ’ Mauude- 
ville’s Travels, j). 201. The imperative chop occurs in P. Plowman, 
A. iii. 353. A later form of Chap (i), q. v. Der. chop, sb.; chopp-er. 
CHOP (2), to barter, exchange. (E.) A variant of chap, to 
barter; due to the fact that chap, to cut, was also pronounced as 
chop. Further, this verb to chap seems to have been made out of 
ehap-tnan, sb., a merchant. See Chapman. Hence also the phr. 

* to chop and change ; ’ we say also, ‘ the wind chops,* i.e. changes, 
veers. 

CHOPINB, n high-heeled shoe. (F.-Sixin. — L.) In Hamlet, 
ii. a. 447. An error for chapine. — MK. chopine, chappin ; Cotgrave has 
*ckttppims, choppins, a kinde of high slippers for low women ; ' OK. 
chapin, Godefroy. — Span, chapin, a clog with a cork sole ; and see 


chapin in Minsheu. - Span, chapa, the same as E. chape ; see Chapa. 
See Notes on Eng. Etym., p. 36. 

CHOPS, the jaws, cheeks; see Chaps. 

CHORD, a string of a musical instrument. (L. — Gk.) The same 
word as cord, which spelling is generally reserved for the sense * a 
thin rope.’ Milton has chor^, P. L. xi. 561. In old edd. of Shak., 
it is spelt eord.^L. chorda. -^Gk. the string of a musical in- 

strument. See further under Cord. 

CHORD'S, a company of singers. (L. — Gk.) In Milton, P. L. 
vii. 275. — L. chorus. — Gk. x^P^- further under Choir. 

CHOUG-H, a bird of the crow family. (E.) ME. chough, in 
Chaucer, Pari. Koules, 345. * The crowes and the chou^hes ;’ Maunde- 
ville, p. 59. The pi. choghen occurs about 1305, in E. K. Poems, ed. 
Furnivall, p. 76, 1. 185. Not found in A.S., which has the form ced; 
we find ‘ Gracculus vcl monedula, ceo ; ' JElf. Gloss., Nomina Avium ; 
and in O. E. Texts we find the strange forms ciae, chyae. The various 
names imitate its cry ; somewhat similar are N Fries, kauke, a chough; 
Du. kaauw, a chough, jackdaw ; Dan. kaa, a jackdaw ; Swed. kaja, a 
jackdaw. We also find AF. ehouwe, a chough, in Wright's Vocab. 
i. 145, 1. 16 ; and even OF. ehoe, ehoue, kauwe (Godefroy). 

CHOUSE, to cheat; orig. a cheat. (Ital.— Turkish.) Now a 
slang word ; but its history is known. It was orig. a sb. Ben Jonson 
hascA/Vi»s in the sense of * a Turk,’ with the implied sense of ‘a cheat.* 
In his Alchemist, Act i. .sc. i, Dap|x;r says : * What do you think of 
me. That I am a diiaus? Face. What’s that? Dapper. The Turk 
was [i.e. who was] here : As one would say, do you think 1 am a 
Turk ? ’ The allusion is to a Turkish ehiaus, or interpreter, who, in 
1609, defrauded some Turkish merchants resident in England of 
^4000 ; a fraud which was notorious at the time. Sec Richard- 
son, Trench’s Select Glossary, and Gifford's Ben Jonson, iv. 27. Gif- 
ford cojticd the story (without acknowledgment; from W. R. Chet- 
wood, Memoirs of Ben Jonson, 1756 ; p. 15 (N. Sc Q. 9 S. v. 25}. 
The pi. chouses occurs in Ford’s Lady’s Trial, ii. 2 ; and the jjp. 
chous'd in Butler’s Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 3. 1. 1010 (ed. Bell, ii. 53).— 
Ital. eM»5,an officer of the great Turk (Florio, 1611 ). — Turk. cAtfu/iuA, 
I'explained as meaning ‘a sergeant, a lictor; any officer that precedes 
a magistrate or other great man ; a herald, a pursuivant, a messenger ; 
the head of 0 caravan ; ’ Richardson's Pers. Diet. p. 534. 

CHRISM, holy unction, holy oil. (F. — L.-Gk.) ' Anoynted 
with the h.o\yc erismt ; ’ Sir T, More, Works, p. 377 c. It occurs also 
in Gen. anti Exodus, ed. Morris, 1. 2458. Hence chrisome-ehild, a 
child wearing a chrisome-clolh, or cloth with which a child, after bap- 
tism and holy unction, was covered. [The 0 is merely inserted for 
facility of jironunciatiun.] The spelling crisme or chrisme is due to 
a knowledge of the Greek source. It was formerly also spelt creme 
or creyme, as in William of Shoreham's Poems, De Baptismo, 1. 144 (in 
Spec, of Eng., ed. Morris and Skeat). — OV. cresme, cAmme, explained 
by Cotgrave as ‘ the crisome, or oylc wherewith a baptised child is 
annointed.’ — Late L. cAmwin, sacred oil. — Cik. xp^oiml, an unguent. 
— Gk. x/Hoi, I grnze, mb, besmear, anoint. Dor. chrism-al ; chrisome- 
clot h, ehris ome-child. 

CHRIST, the anointed one. (T — Gk.) I .. Christus. — Gk. Xpieros, 
anointed. — Gk. I anoint. See Chrism. Hence AS. 
crist, Christ; AS. cristen, a (.'hristian (Boethius, cap. i), afterwards 
altered to Christian to agree with L. Christidnus ; also AS. cristnian, 
to christen, where the suflix -ian is active, so that the word is equiva- 
lent to crisien-ian, i.e. to make a Christian ; also AS. cristen-dSm, 
crist enan-ddm, Christendom, Christianity, the Christian world; Boe- 
thius, cap. i. 'I'hese words were introduced in very early times, and 
were always sjrelt without any A after the c. The A is now inserted, 
to agree with the Greek. Der. Christ-ian (formerly cristen, as ex- 
plained above) ; Christeti-dom (i.e. Christian-dom, as shown) ; Chris- 
tian-like, Christian-ly, Christ ian~ity, Christian~ise ; christen (AS. crist- 
nian, explained above) ; Chrisl-tnas, for which sec Irelow. The mod. 
E, long i is due to F. influence. 

CHRISTMAS, the birth-day of Christ. (Hybrid ; Gk. and L.) 
ME. cristesmesse, Ayenbite of liiwyt, ]», 313; cristenmas, Gawain, 
1. 985; cribiemasse. Chancer, C. T., Group B, 1. 126. AS. cristes 
ma-sse, Chron, an. 1021 (MS. D). From AS. crist, i.e. Christ ; and 
AS. masse (ME. tnesse), a mass, festival. See Mass (2). Der. 
Christ ma^-bon ; see Box (2). 

CHROMATIC, lit. relating to colours. (Gk.) Holland has the 
expression ‘never yet to this day did the tragedy use chromatick 
music nor rhyme ; ’ Plutarch, p. 1022. And Drydcti speaks of ‘ the 
third part of painting, which is chromatique or colouring ; ' Parallel 
lx!t. ]*octry and Painting (near the end). — Gk. x/>ai/iori«Jr, suited for 
colour. — Gk. xpvfMir-, stem of xpufia, colour ; closelv related to Gk. 
XP^'s, skin, covering, xpot^, suriacc ; and allied to fo fub over. 

Der. chromatics. 

CHROME, the same as Chromium, a metal. ( Gk .) Its com- 
pounds .are remarkable for the beauty of their colours; hence the 
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name, given in 1797 (N. E. D.). The word is coined from Gk. CHUCK (3), a chicken ; Shak. L.L.L,v. i, Ii7f &c. (E.) Merely 
XpSfiM, colour. Siw above. Der. ehrom-ic. a variant of chicken, q. v. Cf. Icel. kjOJUingTf a chicken. 

CHROMTICIiB, a record of the times. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. cronicle CHUCKliE, to laugh in the throat. (E.) * Chuckle, to laugh by 
(always without h after c) ; Trevisa, ii. 77 ; Prompt. Parv. p. 104. fits ;* Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715, The suffix -le gives it a frequentative 
The pp. cronyeuld, i.e. chronicled, occurs in Sir Kglamonr, 133^ force. The sense now reiers to si//>/kr«s.se</ laughter ; as if related to 
The sb. cronicler also occurs, Prompt. Parv. — AF. cronicle, Gaimar, ekake more immediately than to chuck. See Ciloke» Chuok (a). 
954; with unoriginal / ; we also find ME. eron/7tie or eroniile, a word CHUM, a familiar companion. (F.— L.) The N.E.D. quotes 
frequently used by Gower in his C. A., 11 . loi, 81 7, &c. -OF. cron- ‘ my chum Mr. Hody ’ from Creech, Dedication to tr. of Theocritus, 
ique, pi. croniques, * chronicles, annals ; ’ Cotgrave. — Late L. chronica, in 1684. This is the earliest instance. Origin uncertain. [Some say 
a catalogue, description (Ducangc) ; a sing, sb., formed (mistakenly) it is a ‘ corruption * of chamher-Jellow, which seems incredible ; and 
from the Gk. plural. — Gk. xpovtud, sb. pi. annals. — Gk. x/>oviiiror, the llremen Worterb. identifies it with Low G. jtHm/aon, (often short- 
relating to time (mod. E. cAronic). — Gk. time. Der. ened to At/m^), a familiar companion (from French), which does not 

chronicl-er; from the same source, chron-ic, chron-io-al ; also ehrotto- seem to be possible.] Cf. prov. E. chummy, a chimney-sweep (which 
/ogy, eArono-me/«r, for which see below. is from cAiwney) ; K D. D. Surely for cA{mne}»-/«//oie, i.e. fireside 

CHROH OliOQlT, the science of dates. (Gk.) Raleigh speaks companion (cA/»««0' =" fireplace). Cf.Ihand,rop. Autiq. ii. 452; i. 232; 
of’ a chronological table;’ Hist, of the World, b. ii. c. 22. s. ii. and see Phil. .Soc. Trans., 1902, p. 656. 

Either from F. chronologic (Cotgrave), or directly from the Gk. CHUMP, a log of wood. (E. ) ‘ Chump, a thick and short log, or 
XpovoAoyia, chronology. — Gk. x/>^vo-, for xp<^>'esi ti>oe ; and -Xtryia, block of wood;* Phi. lips, ed. ijob. A late formation; prob. 
from Xoyof, discourse, from kiytiv, to speak. Der. chronolog-ic, affected by elmp, clump, &c. Common in dialects. Cf. Norw. 
chronolog-ic-al, chronolog-ie-al-ly, chronolog-er, chronolog-ist. kump, a round eminence, a lump (Ross) ; also Icel. kumbr, as seen 

CHROHOMBTBR, an instrument for measuring time. (Gk.) in trf.-kumbr, a tree-chump, a log. Cf. Icel. kumbr, equivalent to kuhhr, 

* Chronometrum or Chronoscopium perpendiculum, a pendulum to mea- a cho]iping ; from kubba, to chop. Sec Chub. Der. chump-end, 
sure time with ; ' Kersey’s Diet. 2nd ed. 1715.— Gk. xpovo-, stem of i.e. thick end. 

Xpuvor, time ; and nirpov, a measure. CHnRCH,the Lord’s house. (Gk.) In very early use. ME. chirche, 

CHRYSALIS, a form taken by some insects. (Gk.) Given in chireche, cherche ; also (in Northern dialects), kirk, kirke. ‘ Chireche is 
bailey’s Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1731. — Gk. XA>v<raXAts, the gold-coloured holi godes hus, . . . and is cleped on boc kiriaka i. dominicalis;’ the 
.<.hentli of butter-flies, a chrysalis; call^ in Late L. aurelia (from church is God’s holy house, and is called in the book AiWnAa, i.e. 
aurum, gold). — Gk. xpva-6%, gold. Prob. of Semitic origin ; cf. lleb. dominical ; O. Eng. Horn. ii. 23. AS. eirice, eirce ; the pi. ciricean 
hdruls, gobl. Thej)l. is properly chrysalides. occurs in Gregory’s Liber Pastoralis, tr. by .dElfred ; ed. Sweet, p. 5 ; 

CHRYSAHTHEMUM, a flower. (L. — Gk.) In Lyle’s and see O. E. Texts. Cf. OSax. AeriAa, AiriAn ; I)u.A«rA; Dan. AtrAe; 
Dodoens, bk. ii. c. 30. — I,. chrysaulhemum.^GV. .Swed. AyrAa ; Icel. AirA/o ; OIIG. cAirirAa, MHG. AircAr, G. AircAf. 

a marigold. — Gk. xpvo-us, goltl; dvOetiov, a bloom, from avOtiv, to p. But all these are borrowed from Gk. KvpiaKvv, & church ; ncut. of 

bloom, related to dvOns, a flower, a bud. adj. Kvpiauu's, belonging to the Lord, from Gk. Kuptw, the Lord ; or 

CHRYSOLITE, a stone of a yellow colour. (F.— L. — Gk.) (rather) from Gk. uvptauA, pi., treated as a fem. sing, (as in other 

ME. crysolyt, Allit. Poems, cd. Morris, A. 1009; with ref. to cases). Kvptos orig. .signified ‘mighty;’ from Gk. uvpoc, might. 

Rev. xxi. 20. — OF. cmo/iV. — L. chrysolithus (Vulg.a1e). — Gk. strength. Cf. Skt. ^iira-s, a hero; Zend pf/rn, strong. Brugm. i. 
XpvouKiOos, Rev. xxi. 20 ; lit. ‘ a gold stone.’— Gk. S 474 * ^ The ctym. has been doubted, on account of the rareness 

Xpvooc, gold ; and XiSos, a stone. of the Gk. word uvptauur ; but sec the discussion in N. E. D. ; and 

CHRYSOFRASE, a kind of stone, (L.-Gk.) ME. cryso- consider the high probability that the word must !« Creek. Der. 
pase I sic], Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. 1013; crisopace [sic], An church-man; church-warden {vxe warden) ; church-yard (see yard). 

Old Eng, Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 98, 1 . 174; with ref. to Rev. xxi. CHURL, a countryman, clown. (E.) ME. eherl, eheorl; spell 
20.— L. chrysoprasus (Vulgtate). — Gk. xp^oovpaaos. Rev. xxi. 20; cherl, OrmxAum, 14788. AS. ceorl,a churl; also ‘husband,’ as in 
a precious stone of a yellow-green colour, and named, with reference John, iv. 18. + Du. kerel, a clown, fellow ; Dan. and Swed. karl, a 
to its colour, from Gk. xpvoo-s, gold, and vpdaov, a leek. man; Icel. karl, a male, man (whence Scot, carle, a fellow) ; OHG. 

CHUB, a small but fat fish. (E.) ‘ A chuhbe, bruscum ; ’ I.eviii$, choral, G. karl, a man, a male (whence Charles). Tout, type Hariloz ; 

Manip. Vocab. col. 181, 1 . 29. [.Sometimes said to be named from whence Finnish Aari/a.s an old man ; Streilberg, § 97. Cf. Gk. yep-wy, 
its large head, but it is mther its body which is thick and fat. an ohlman. Dor. churl -ish, churl-ish-ly. 

Besides, the resemblance to AS. cop, which signifies ‘top, summit’ CHURH, a vessel for making butter. (E.) ME. chime, chyme. 

rather than ‘head,’ is but slight.] p. Not to be separated from the ‘ Chyme, vesscllc, cimbia, cumbia. Chyrne botyr, cumu ;’ Prompt, 

adj. chubby, i.e. fat; nor (perhaps) from the ME. chuffy, fat and Parv. p. 76. AS. cyrin; earlier form cirin (printed cirm). Corpus 

fleshy ; see Prompt. Parv, p, 77, note i. Marston even speaks of a Gloss., 1 . 1866. ‘ Sinum, cyrin ; ’ Voc. 280, 32. + Icel. Airna, a chum ; 
‘cAi/fr-faced fop;’ Antonio’s Revenge, A. iv. sc. i. y. The word is, Swed. kiirna, M. Swed. kerna, Dan. kierne, a churn. Further lela- 
doubtless, English, though the characteristic ch has not been ex- tions doubtful. Der. churn, verb ; cf. Swed. kdrna, M. Swed. kerna, 
plained. The prov. E. chub, a log of wood (E.D.D.), may be com- Dan. kierne, Du. kernen, to churn. 

f lared with prov. .Swed. (and Swed.) kubb, a block, log of a tree; CHUTMEY, CHUTNY, a kind of hot relish. (Hind.) In 
cel. irf-kumbr, tre-kubbr, a log of a tree, a chump; Norw. kubbe, a Thac kera y, Vanity Fair, c. lix. § 6.— Hind, chatni (Forbes, Yule), 
log. These words are further allied to prov. Swed. kabba, kubba, to CHYT^, juice, milky fluid. (F.— L.— Gk.) A white fluid, due 
lop, Norw. kubba, to lop. Even more remarkable are Swed. dial, to a mixture of food with intestinal juices ; a medical term. In 
kubbug, chubby, fat, plump ; Norw. kubben, stumpy. See Chump. Sherwood's Index to Cotgrave we have : ‘ the Chylus, chyle, chile ; ’ 
^ The word chub does not ap])ear to have been in early use ; we so that it was at first called by the Latin name, which was afterwarcls 
commonly find the fish described as ‘ the chevin,’ which is a French shortened to the F. form chyle (given by Cotgrave), for convenience, 
term. Cotgrave gives ‘ Cheviuiau, a chevin,’ a word a])parent 1 y Both F. chyle and L. chylus arc from the Gk. juice, moisture. — 
derived from chef, the head, and properly applied rather to the ‘ bull- Gk. x*w(for x*F’^\ 1 pour. — ^GHEU, to pour; whence also E. 
head ’ or ‘ miller’s-thumb,’ by which names Florio explains the Ital. gush, ^v. Der. chyl-ous, chyl-ac-e-ous. 

eapitone, derived from L. capita, laige-headed, from L, caput, the CHYME, juice, liquid pulp. (I.. — Gk.) ‘Chymus, any kind 
head. Der. chubb~y (see explanation above) : chubb-i-ness. of juice, csp. that of meat after the second digestion ; ’ Kersey’s Diet., 

CHUCK (i), to strike gently ; to toss. (F. — O. Low Ger.) We 2nd ed. 1715. Afterwards shortened to chyme, for convenience; 
use the phrase ‘to chuck under the chin.’ Sherwood, in his Index to chymus being the L. form. — Gk. x^P^^t juice, liquid, chyme. — Gk. 
Cotgrave, writes ‘ a chocke under the chinne.* Chuck, to toss, was x<< u, 1 p our. See Chyle. Der. chym-ous. 
also formerly chock, as shown by a quotation from 'rurberville’s CHxMlBT, CHYMISTRY ; see Chemist. 

Epitaph on Master Win Drowned (R., s.v. Chock). Imitative; but 
prob. suggested by F. choquer, ‘ to give a shock ; ’ Cotgrave. — Du. 
schokken, to jolt, shake ; schtde, a shock, bounce, jolt ; allied to K sAocA 
and sAaAf. See Shock. Der. chuck-farthing, i.e. toss-farthing; 

Sterne, Tristr. Shandy, c. 10. 

CHUCK (2), to cluck as a hen. (E.) A variant of cluck. Chaucer 

has chuk for the sound made bv a cock, when he had found a grain 

of com ; C. T. 15180 (B 4364). The word is clearly iinitative, like CICATRICE, the scar of a wound. (F.-L.) In Shak. Ilaral. 
Cluck. Der. chuck-le, in the sense of ‘ cluck ; ’ also in the sense iv. 3. 62. — F. cicatrice, ‘ a cicatrice, a skarre ; ’ Cot. — L. ciedtrieem, 

‘ to fondle;’ both of which senses appear in Dryden, as cited by Todd. acc. of cicatrix, a. scar. Der. eietdrise, verb; from MF. cicatrizer, 
Cf. Norw. kukla, to chuckle, to cluck as a hen (Ross). ‘ to cicatrize ; ’ Cot. 
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CICERONE 


CIRCUMSCRIBE 


CICSRONE, a guide who explains. (Ilal. — L.) Used by Shen- 
stone, died 1763 (Todd). First found in 1726. — It.il. cicerone^ a 
guide, lit. a Cicero. «>L. Cieeriinem, acc. of Cicero, the celebrated 
orator. Der. I'Voin the same name, Ciceron-ian. 

CID, a title of Kiiy Di.az, the national hero of .Spain. (.Span. — Arab.) 
Span. C/VA- Amb. sayyid, a lord, prince; Rich. Diet. p. h64. 
CIDEB, a drink made from apples. (F. — I.. — Gk. — Heb.) There 
is no rc.ison wliy it should have men restricted to apples, ns it merely 
means ‘strong drink.' MU nicer, cyder, syder. In Chaucer, C. T., 
(iroup li. .^245, some M.S.S. have ciser, others siser, nyihir, cyder-, the 
allusion is to Judges, xiii. 7 : ‘ cave ne uiniim bibas, nec iieeratn.' 
Sicer is here the L. form, and cider the F. form. — F. cidre, cider ; OF. 
sinre, sisdre, cisdre (Snpp. to Godefroy, s.v. Cidre). sicera, strong 
drink. — Gk. aiKepa, strong drink. — I leb. shrkfir, strong drink. — 1 leb. 
skiikar, to be intoxicated. Cf. Arab, sukr, sakr, drunkenness ; Rich. 
Diet. p. 838. ^ L. sicera became sisra ; whence OF. sisre, later 

sisdre, with excrescent rf; later cidre (with loss of*). The \Valla- 
chian iziehir, cider, preserves the guttural. 

CIEIiINQ, CIEli; se e Coil. 

CIQAR, a small roll of tobacco. (.Span.) ‘Give me a cigar I' 
Byron, The Island, c. ii. at. ly. Spelt segar in Twiss’s Travels 
through Spain, A. U. 1773 (Todd). — Span, c.'gnrro, a cigar. Com- 
monly supposed to lie derived from eigarra, a grass-hopper ; from a 
fanciful resemlibarice to the insect's body. (Monl.au.) 

CILIARY, ])erlaining to the eyelitls or eyelashes. (L.) Tn 
Johnson’s Diet., with a rpiotation from Ray. Formed as if from 
L. *ciliari'‘, .adj. ; fioni ciliuni, the eyelid. 

CIMETER ; sec* Soimetar. 

CINCHONA, J'eruvian bark. (.Spanish.) Named by Linna'us, 
in 1742, after the countess of Chinchon, wife of the governor of J’eru, 
cured by it A. U. 1638. lienee the name should have; iieeii Ckitichotta. 
ChinchoH is a sm.all town in New Castile (Pined.a); .and lies to the 
F..S.K. of M.adrid. Distinct from quinine, q. v. 

CINCTURE, a girdle, belt. (L.) In Milton,!’. T.. ix. 1117. 
(Not in .Shakespeare, though .sometimes inserted in K. John, iv. 3. 
155. '(■■T.. cinciura, a gir<lle. — L. pp. cinctus, togir<i. 

CINDER, the refuse of a burnt coal. (,1*^.) ME. smder, sindyr, 
cyitdir, eyndyr. * Hyndyr of smythys colys, raswn;’ J’rompt. I'arv. 
p. 456; ^Cyndyr of the .smythy.s fyre, casuma;* id. p. 78. A.S. sinder, 
scoria, dross of iron; cf. ‘.Scorium, synder;' ^V right’s Vocab. i. 86; 
‘scoria, sinder;* O. E. 'J’exts, p. 95, 1. 1808. NFries. siWer, slag. 
+lccl. sindr, slag or dro.ss from a iorge; Dan. sittder, shmer, a .s{>ark 
of ignited iron ; also, a cinder ; Swed. sinder, slag, dross ; G. sinter, 
dross of iron, scale. [The Icel. verb sindra, to glow or throw out 
sparks, is a derivative from sindr, not vice versa ; an<l therefore does 
not hcliJ forward the etymology.] ^ 'I'he spelling cinder has su{>cr- 
seded sinder, through confusion with the F. cendre (with excrescent d), 
which is a wholly unconnected word, from the I., acc. cinerem, accus. 
of cinis, dust. The F. cendre would have given us cender, just as 
F. genre li.as given us gender. .Sec below. The correct spelling 
sinder {in. use from the 8th century to the i6lh) is not likely to la; 
restored. Dor. einder-y. 

CINERARY, relating to the ashes of the dead. (I..) Not in 
Johnson. Modern; seldom used except in the expression ‘ cinerary 
urn,’ i. c. an um for enclosing the ashes of the dead. | The word is 
wholly unconnected with cinder (see ab«jvc), and never used with 
reference to common cinders.] L. cinernrius, relating to the ashes 
t>f the dead. — L. cinis (decl. stem ciner-), dust or ashes of the dead. 
+Gk. Kovii, dust. Brngm. i. § 84. Der. cinerar-ia, a flower; so 
named from the ash-coloured down on the leaves. 

CINNABAR, CINOPER, red sulphuret of mercury. (L.— I 
Gk. — J’ers.) Spelt cynoper; Wyclif, Jerem. xxii. 14. ' Cinnaber or 

Cinnper (cinnabaris), vcrmillion, or red lead, is either n.atural or 
.artificial ; ’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — Late I,, cinnabaris, the 
Latinised name. — Gk. nivvafiapi, cinnabar, vermilion; a dye called 
‘dragon’s bhiod’ (Liddell and .Scott). Of oriental origin, (’f. I’crs. 
zinjarp, zingif rah, zinjafr. red lead, vermilion, cinnabar; Richard- 
son’s Diet. i». 7S.|. ^ Distinct from simple, (]. v. 

CINNAMON, the n.ame of a spice. (L.- (ik. — licb.) In the 
Bible, Exod. xxx. 23, where the Vulgate has linnamOmutn. Also in 
Rev. xyiii. 13, where the Gk. has leivanwftov. Both are from the 
Heb. qinnfyniin, cinnamon; a word of non- .Semitic origin; cf. Malay 
kayu mjinis, sweet wood, cinnamon ; from kCiyu, wood, mimis, sweet 
(Gesenius). ^ In ME., cinnamon was called canel, from the OF. 
canelle, which Cotgravc explains by ‘ our modern cannell or canna- 
mon;* where ‘cannamon* is a misprint for ‘cinnamon.’ This canelle 
is a dimin. of OF. cane, cane. See Cano. 

CINQUE, the number five. (F.— L.) Formerly used in dice- 
play. Sec cinq in Chaucer, C. T., Grou]) C, 1. 653. — F. <ri/iy.-L. 
quinque, five ; cognate with fL.five, (j. v. Der. cinque-foil (see foil) ; 
cinque-^t. Much Ado, ii. i. 77 ; see Nares. 


CIPHER, the figure o in arithmetic. (F.— Span.— Arab.) MF» 
sipkre, liichard the Redeles, ed. Skeat, iv. 53. — OF. cifre (mod. F. 
chiffre,vth\c\i see in Brachet). — .Span. c//ra, denoting ‘ nothing.' — Arab. 
sifr, a cipher ; Palmer’s Pers. Did. col. 402 (the initial letter being 
sad) ; lit. ‘ an empty thing ; ' from Arab, sifr, adj. empty. — Arab, 
root safara, to be empty ; Rich. Diet. p. 937. (A translation of Skt. 
funyam, a ci])her, neut. of funya-, empty.) Cipher is a doublet of 
zero, q. V. Der. cipher, verb ; de-cipher, from L. dc, in the verbal sense 
of MM- ; cf. MF. dechiffrer, ‘to decypher; ' Cot. 

CIRCENSIAN; see under Cirotis. 

CIRCLE, a ring, in various senses. (F.-L.) In very early usev 
‘ Feower circnlas; " i.e. four circles, A. S. Chron. A. i). 1104 ; where 
circulas is the pi. of AS. circul. [The spi lling circle is due to the 
influence of AF. and F. cerr/e.]- L. circnlus, a circle, small ring, 
dimin. of circus, a circle, a ring; cognate with K. ring, q.v.+Gk. 
KpiKos, KipKof, a ring; AS. bring, a ring, circle. See Ring (i). 
Der. circle, verb; circl-et, circul-ar, circnl-ar-ly, circul-ar-i-ty, ciretd-ale, 
circul-ai-ion, eircid-at-or, circul-at-or-y ; and see circuit, circum-, circus. 

CIRCUIT, a revolving, revolution, orbit. (F. — L.) Spelt cir- 
cuite. Golden Bukc,c. 36 (R.); circuit. Chancer, C. T., 1889 (A 1887). 
— F. circuit, ‘a circuit, comp.asse, going about;’ Cot. — L. circuitus, 
a going about. — I., circuitus, circumitus, pp. of circumire, to go round, 
go about. — L. circum, around (see Circum-) ; and ire, to go. — ^ El, 
to go ; cf. Skt, /, to go. Der. circuit-ous, circuit-ous-ly. 

CIRCUM-, ])rcfix, around, round about. (L.) Found in Ml*'. 
circumstance, Ancren Riwie, p. 316 ; and in other words. — L. cir- 
cum, around, about. Grig, the nccus. of circus, a circle. .See Circus, 
Circle. For compounds, see below. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT, going round about. (T..) In Blount’s 
Gloss. (1681). Sir T. Browne has circumnmbiency, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. 
c. I. $ 13.— T.. circum, around; and ambientem, acc. oi amhiens, sur- 
rounding. See Ambient. 

CIRCUMAMBULATE, to walk round. (1..) In Blount’s 
Gloss. (1674). — L. circum, around ; and ambulhtus, ])p. of ambulure, 
to walk. See Ambulation. 

CIRCUMCISE, to rut around. (L.) ^Circumcised he was;’ 
Gen. and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1200. The Ml*'., also used the form 
circumcide, Wyclif, Gen. xvii. 1 1 ; Josh. v. 2. The latter is, strictly, 
the more correct form.- L. circumcidere, to cut around; pp. cir- 
cwmcEM.s.— L. circum, around; and cadere (pt. t. ee-cid-i), to cut. 
See CBBBur g. P er, circumcis-ion ; from the pp. stem. 
CIRCUMFERENCE, the boundary of a circle. (I..) ‘ The 
cercle and the circumference;* Gower, C. A. iii. 90; b. vii. 1S8.— 
L. eircumferentia, the boundary of a circle; by substituting the F. 
suffix -ee for the L. -tin. — 1.. circumferent-, stem of circumferens, pres, 
pt. of circumferre, to carry round. — L. circum, around; and ferre, to 
carry, bear, cogn.atc W'ith K. bear, q.v. Dor. circumferenti-al. 

CIRCUMFLEX, lit. a bending round. (I..) ‘ Accent circonflex, 
a circumflex accent Sherwood's Index to Cotgravc. Cotgrave him- 
self ex])laiiis the F. accent circonflex by ‘ the bowed accent.’ — L. syllaba 
circumflexa, a syllable marked with a circumflex. — L. circumflexus, pp. 
of circumfleet ere, \o bend round. — L. circum, around; and flectere, to 
Ik-'iuI. See Flexible. Der. From the same source, circumfleet, vh. 
CIRCUMFLUENT, flowing around. (L.) In Pope’s Ir. of 
the Ody.ssey, i. 230. [Milton has circumfluous, P. I,, vii. 270; from 
L. adj. circumfluus, flowing around.]- L. circumfluent-, stem of cir- 
cumflnens, ])res. pt. of circnnifluere, to flow round. — L. circum, around ; 
and fluere, to flow. See Fluid. 

CIRCUMFUSE, to pour around. (L.) Ben Jonson has ‘cir- 
n/m/MW light,’ in An Elegy on Lady Jane Pawlet j and see Milton, 
P. L. vi. 778. — L. cirenmfusus, ])p. of circum f under e, to pour around 
(the L. pp. being made, ns often, into an K. infinitive mood). — L. 
circum, around ; and fundere, to i)Our. See Fuse (1). 

CIRCUM J ACENT, lying round or near. (L.) In Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. I. § 3. — L. circumiacent-, stem of circumiacens, 
pres. pt. of circumiaccre, to lie near or round. — E. circum, around ; 
and iaccre, to lie, properly ‘ to lie where thrown,' a secondary verb 
fonnetl from iacere, to tlirow. See Jet (l). 
CIRCUMLOCUTION, round-about speech. (L.) In Udal, 
prol. to Ephesians, fol. 125; and Wilson’s Arte of Rlietorique, 
p. 178 (R.) — L. circumlocutibnem, ncc. of circumlocutio, a periphrasis. 
Cf. L. circumlocutus, iip. of circumloqui, to speak in a round-about way. 
— L. circum, aronnd; and loqui, to speak. See Loquacious. 
Der. circumlocnt- nr-y . 

CIRCUMNAVIGATE, to sail round. (L.) In Fuller's 
Worthie.s of Suffolk (R.) — L. circumnuuigiire, j)p. -giitus, to sail 
round.— L. circum, around ; and nduigare, to sail, from naui-s, a ship. 
See Navigable. Der. dreumnavigat-ar, -/oh. 
CIRCUMSCRIBE, to draw a line round. (L.) Sir T. More 
has circumscribed. Works, p. 121 h. Chancer has the form circum- 
strive, Troil. and Cres. v. 1865.— L. circumscribere, i>p. -scriptus, io 
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write or draw around, to confine, limit. — L. eircum, around; and 
seribere^ to write. See Soribe. Der. circumscript-ion. 
CIBCUKCBFXSCT, prudent, wise. (L.) ‘Ful cireumspede and 
wise;’ Legate, Minor Poems, p. 15. Sir T. Klyot has eireum- 
spedion, The Govemour, b. i. c. 24. — L. eircumspedus, prudent ; orig. 
the pp. of eireumspieere, to look around. — L. ciVn/m, around ; and 
speeert, to look. See Spy. Der. cireumsped-Iy, -ness, -ion. 
CIBCUMSTAITCE, detail, event. (F.—L.) In early use. ME. 
eireumstaunce, Ancren Riwle,p. 316.— AF. circi#fii.s 7 a«e«,\Vill. Wading- 
ton, 1. 10359.— L. circumstantia, lit. ‘ a standing around,* a surround- 
ing; also, a circumstance, attribute, quality. (Put the L. word was 
assimilated to F. ; the F. form is cir<ron.s/anre.)— L. circtimsiant-, item 
of eireumsians, pres. pt. of circumstare, to stand round, surround.— L. 
circum, around; and store, to stand, cognate w^h E. stand. Sec 
Stand. Der. rircumstant-i-al, -i-al-Iy, -i-ate. 
ClRCUMVAliIiATlON, a continuous ram]iart. (L.) ‘The 
lines of circumvallation ;’ Evelyn's Diary, Aug. 3, 1641 ; Taller, no. 1 75. 
Formed from a L. Q.ec.*cireumuallatidnem, from asup^xised sb. *circ»m- 
uallatio, regularly formed from the verb eircumuallare (pp. -uaJlatus), 
to surround with a rampart. — L. eireum, around ; and uallare, to make 
a rampart, from uallum, a rampart ; whence also F). wall. See Wall. 
CIRCUMVENT, to delude, deceive. (L.) ‘ 1 was thereby eir- 
cumuented’,' liarnes’ Works, p. 222 ; col. 2. Formed, like verbs in 
-ate, from the pp. of the 1 -. verb. — L. circumuentus, pp. of circum- 
uenire, to come round, surround, encompass, deceive, delude. — L. 
circum, around ; anil ueulre, to come, cognate with E. cofii«, q. v. 
Der. circumvent-ion , -ive. 

CIRCUM V OIiVE, to surround. (L.) ‘ All these [spheres] cir- 
cumvolve one another like pc.arls or onyons ; * Herbert’s Travels, 1665, 
P‘ 345- I" circumuoluere, to surround; lit. to roll round. — L. cir- 
eum, around; and uoluere, to roll. See Revolve, and Volute. 
Der, circumvtdut-ion, like ]ip. uoliitus. 

CIRCUS, a circular theatre. (L.) ‘ Ciretts, a circle, or rundle, a 
ring ; also a sort of large building, rais’d by the ancient Romans, for 
shews, g.'imes, &c. ; ' Kersey’s Diet. 2nd ed. 1715. .Mso in Dryden, 
tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love, b. i. 1 . 159. — L. cirats, a place for games, 
lit. a ring, circle.+Cik. npinoK, KipKos,a. ring ; AS. Ar/«g, a ring. See 
Ring, Circle. Dor. drc-le, q. v. ; also circendan, with reference to 
games held in the Circus maxitnus at Rome, from circ-ensis, adj. 
CIRRUS, a tuft of hair ; fleecy cloud ; tendril. (T..) In Kersey’s 
Diet. 2nd cd. 1715 ; explained as ‘a tuft or lock of hair curled ;’ he 
also explains cirri as having the sense of tendrils, but without using 
the term ‘ tendril.’ IMount's Gloss., cd. 1674, has the adj. cirrous, 
‘ lielonging to curled hair.’ — L. arms, curled hair. 

CISSOID, a certain curve of the second order. (Gk.) Lit. ‘ivy- 
like ; ’ because the cusp resembles the re-entrant angles of an ivy-leaf. 
— Gk. KitTffofiS-ris, ivy-like. — Gk. kioou-s, ivy; and elS-os, form. 
CIST, a chest, a sort of tomb. (L. — Gk.) .Sometimes used in 
modern works on antiquities, to describe a kind of stone tomb. The 
true E. word is chest, which is a doublet of cA/.- 1 .. cista, a chest.— 
Gk. Kiarif, a chest. See Chest; and see below. 

CISTERN, a reservoir for water. (F. — L.- (Jk.;i ME. m/er«e; 
Maundevillc’s Trav. pp. 47, 106; Wyclif, Gen. xxxvii. 24, Deul. vi. 
1 1. — OF. cisterne. — L. cisterna, a reservoir for water ; extended from 
L. cista, a chest, box ; see above. Cf. cav-ern. 

CISTUS, a flower; the rock -rose. (L. — Gk.) Sjielt cisthus in 
Turner’s Names of lierbes (154S). — L. ««//«. — Gk. xiaros, uhOos. 

CIT, short for ‘ citizen,’ q. v. (F. — L.) Ustrd by Dryden, Prologue 
to Albion and Albanius, 1 . 43 ; Pope, iiiat. of Donne, iv. 144. 

CITADEL, a fortress in a city. (F.— Ital.— L.) In Milton, 
P. L. i. 773 ; Shak. Oth. ii. i . 94. 2 1 1 . — F. citadelle, ‘ a citadell, strong 
fort : ’ Cot. — It.al. cittadella, a small town ; diniin, of eittade, eitiate 
(mod. Ital. ci//d) a city. — L. chdihiem, acc. of ciuitds, a city. — L. 
ciui; for etuis, a citizen ; with suffix -tus. See City. 

CITE, to summon, to quote. (F. — L.) The sb. citation (ME. 
citacion) is in early use, and occurs in Rob. of Glouc. ]>. 473 ; 1 . 9718. 
The pp. cited is in .Sir T. More, Works, p. 254 f. — F. citer, ‘ to cite, 
summon, ... to alledge as a text;’ Cot. — L. citare, pp. citdtus, to 
cause to move, excite, summon ; frequentative of ciere, cire, to rouse, 
excite. 4 * Gk. «ia;, I go ; Kivv/ioi, 1 hasten. Der. citat-ion ; also ex- 
cite, in-cite, re-cite. 

CITHERN, CITTERN, a sort of guitar. (L.-Gk.) S|iclt 
cithern, 1 Macc. iv. 54 (A. V.) ; cittern, Shak. L. L. L. v. 2. 614. ‘The 
same as ME. gyterne, P. Plowman, B. xiii. 233 ; from OF. guiterne. 
The n is merely excrescent, as in ME. gyter-ne. It is even found in 
AS. in the form cytere, as a gloss to L. cithara in Ps. Ivi. 1 1 ; Spel- 
man’s A. S. Psalter.- L. ci^Aarn. — Gk. niOapa, a kind of lyre or lute. 
Doublet, guitar, q. v. 

CITIZEN, an inhabitant of a city, (F. — L.) MF„ citesein, citizein, 
eitesain. ‘ARomanr/V«eyn;’ Wyclif, Acts, xxii. 28; citezein, Chaucer, 
Ho. of Fame, ii. 422. The forms citesein, citezein arc Anglo-French ; 


the introduction of s or z was perhaps suggested by denizen. The 
AF. pi. citezeins occurs in Liber Albns, p. 268. Hence citizen stands 
for the AF. ei 7 iz«». — OF', citeaiu (cf. mod. F. citoyen), formed from 
sb. cite, a city, by help of the suffix -ain < L. -anus. — OF. cite, F. cite, 
a city. See City. 

CITRON, the name of a fruit. (K. — L. — Gk.) In Milton, P. L. 
V. 22. Palsgrave has : * Citron frute, citron ; Citron tree, citronnier ; * 
p. 205. [Cf. ME. citir. Prompt. P.irv. p. 78, directly from L. citrus."] 
— F. citron, ‘ a citron, pome-citron;’ Cot. — I^te I« citronem, acc. of 
citro, a citron ; an augmentative form. — L. citrus, an orange-tree, 
citron-tree ; whence Gk. xirpov, a citron. Apparently a variant of 
L. eedrus, a cedar, and thence transferred to denote an African tree 
(citrus) with wood fragrant like that of the cedar ; and finally to 
the citron-tree. — Gk. xiipos, a cedar; see Cedar. Brugmann, i. 
§ 764. Der. citr-ine, Chaucer, C. T., 2 1 fig (A 2167) ; dtr-ic ; dir-in- 
at-ioH, id., C. T. 16284 (G 816). ^ Silrnn-ade, a conserve of citrons, 
occ urs in the Earl of Derby’s Expeditions (C.S.), p. 228 ; an. 1393. 

CITY, a state, town, community. (F. — L.) In early use. ME. 
cite, Ancren Riwle, p. 2 28. — OF. cite, F . cite, a city. — Late I., ctv'tutem, 
an abbreviated form of I^. eTuitiitem, acc. of ciuitds, a community, orig. 
the quality of citizenship. — I., efui-s, a citizen, p. (Closely related to 
Goth, heiwa-, a house ; see Biugm. i. § 609. Sec Hind (2). Der. 
citi zen, q .v., cit adel, q. v. ; and see civic, civil. 

GIVE, CHIVE, a sort of garlic or leek. ( 3 ^. — L.) ‘Chives, or 
Cives, a small sort of onion ;’ also ‘Cives, a sort of wild leeks, whose 
I leaves are us’d for sal let-furniture ; ’ Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. The 
I pi. of mW. — F. cive, ‘a scallion, or unset leek;’ Cot. — L. dpa, 
cepe, an o nion. ^ The form chive represents an ONorthF. chive. 

CIVET, a perfume obtained from the civet-cat. (F. — Late Gk.- 
Arab.) In .Shak. Much Ado, iii. 2. 50; As You Like It, iii. 2. 66, 
69. — F. dvette, ‘civet, also the beast that breeds it, a civet-cat;’ Cot. 
Cf. Ital. zibet to; from the medieval Gk. Ca<rertov. — Arab, zabud, as 
in Palmer's Pers. Diet col. 317 ; or zubdd, as in Rich. Diet. p. 767. 
(T he in itial letter is zain.) 

CIVIC, belonging to a citizen. (L.) ‘Advick chaplet ;' Holland’s 
Pliny, b. xvi. c. 4. — L. cluicus, lielonging to a citizen. — L. etuis, 
a citizen. See City. 

CIVTL, relating to a community. (L.) * Ciuile warre ; ’ Udal, 
Matt. c. 10, fol. 66; ciuilytye is in .Sir T. More’s Works, p. 951 h.— 
L. ctuilis, belonging to citizens. — I., ciuis, a citizen. Der. civil-ly, 
civil-i-ty; civil-ise, Dryden, Stanzas on Oliver Cromwell, st. 17 ; civil- 
is-at-ion; civil-i-an, Wyclifs Works, ed. Arnold, i. 32, 1 . 22. And 
see City. 

CLACHAN, a small village with a church. (Gael.) In Leslie's 
Hist, of Scotland (1595), i. 14, 1 . 22 (S.T.S.). — Gael, clachan, (i) a 
circle of stones ; (2) a small rude church; (3I a small village with 
a church. So also Irish clachan, a hamlet, from Olrish cloch, a stone. 
CLACK, to make a sudden, sharp noise. (E.) M F'.. clacken, clakken. 
*Thi bile [bill of an owl] is slif and scharp and hoked . . 'rharmid 
[therewith] thu clackes oft and longe;’ Owl and Nightingale, 11 . 79-81. 
Of AS. origin, though only represented by the pt. t. cleacode, with the 
sense * he hurried ; ’ iElfric, Saints’ I.ives, xxiii. 493. EF'ries. klakkeu. 
• 4 *Du. klak, a crack ; klakken, to clack, to crack (cf. Du. klakkebos, a 
cracker, a popgun) ; Iccl. klaka,\o twitter as a swallow, to chatter as 
a pie, to wrangle; MI IG. klae, a crack, break, noise; cf. also F'. claquer. 
p. Evidently a variant of Crack, q.v. ; cf. also Swed. knaka, to crack, 
make a noise. Note the analogies ; as clink : clank : : click : clack ; and 
again, as clack : crack : : xXa^siy : xpa^eiv. Cf. clap, clatter ; also Gk. 
yKa(^(tv, to sing aloud, Irish glag-an, the clapper of a mill. 

CLAD, a form of the pp. of the verb to Clothe, q.v. 

CLAIM, to call out for, demand. (F. — L.) ME. clamen, elaimen, 
cleimen, to call for; Will, of Palerne, 4481 ; P. i’lowman, B. xviii. 
327. — OF. claim-, accented stem cf darner (claimer) to call for, cry 
out.— L. cldmdre, to call out; a secondary verb, formed from the Imse 
cal- ap])earing in I., calnre, to cry out, publish, and in the Gk. xaktTv, 
to convoke, summon. Similarly, in Greek, we have xXyats, a call, 
xKijtsvq), 1 summon. — <^KAL, to make a noise, cry out; whence also 
Irish cailech, W. ceiliog, a cock ; Stokes-Fick, p. 73. Der. claim-able, 
claim-ant ; and, from the same source, clam-our, clam-or-ous, &c. ; see 
clamour. 

CLAM (i), to adhere, as a viscous substance. (E.) Dryden has : 
* A chilling sweat, a damp of jealousy Hangs on my brows, and clams 
upon my limbs ; ’ Amphitryon, Act iii (R.) [This word is not to be 
confused with clem, to pinch, starve, as in Richardson. See clam and 
c/em distinguished in Atkinson’sClevcland Glossary; and see Clamp.] 
The verb is due to confusion of MET clam, sticky (see Clammy) with 
ME. clemen, AS. clieman, to smear, from AS. cldm, clay (also a plaster), 
Exod. i. 14 ; cf. prov. Eng. doom, earthenware, clomer, a potter. The 
AS. dam corresponds to a West Germanic form *klai-moz, m., from 
a Teutonic root *klei, which is also the base of clay. See Clay. 
CLAM ( 2), a kind of clamp or vice. (E.) Closed allied to damp. 
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AS. c/amm, clomm, a bond, fetter ; Grein, i. i6f. Hence applied to 
various bivalve slicll-fish, which shut tightly together. 

CIiAMBEB, to climb with hands and feet. (Scaiul.) In Shak. 
Cor. ii. I. 226. The b is sometimes absent, giving a form darner. 
The form darner d up occurs in Harrington's Orlando, h. xix. st. 20 
(R.) ; also in ralsgr.*ive’s Diet.; for quotation, sec Clasp. MK. 
dameren; ‘dameryn^ repto;’ Pioinpt. Parv. p. 79; but we find dam- 
bredi up in Altenglische Legenden, ed. Horslmann, 1875; p. 194, 
1 . 400 (.'ibout 1 300)' [Another ME. damhren meant ‘to mass closely 
together;’ see examples in Matzner, e.g. Ciawain and the Grenc 
Knight, 11 . 801 , 1722; from Icel. hlambra, to pinch closely together, to 
clainj), Dan. klamre, to grasp, grip firmly ; cf. (1. llammern, to clamp, 
clasp, fasten together.] p. Butin the sense of ‘climb,’ damb-er is a 
fiequentative formed from damb^ pt. t. stem of A.S. dimhan, to climb. 
.Similar formations are Low G. (Bremen) klempern, to clamber. Low 
G. klemmern (Berghaus), NFries. klemre, to clamber. See Climb. 
CIiAMMY, moist and sticky, viscons. (E.') ‘ Clammy as breed is, 
nat through baken Palsgrave, l^rliest lorni daymy (see N. E. D.), 
perhaps from AS. c/am, clay (prov. E. doam) ; but confused with on 
ndj. c/am, sticky, with which cf. EKrics. and Du. Wam, Dan. /-/am, 
Westphal. Mamm, clammy, moist. And see Clam (1), Clamp. 

CIi AHIT OUR, an outcry, calling out. (K. -L.) ME. damour, 
Chaucer, C. T. 6471 (1) .SSg). — OE. damur, damour. •mL. dumorem, 
acc. of elamor, an outcry, L. dam&re, to cry out. .See Claim. Der. 
damor-ous, damor-ous-ly, damor-ous-neisi. 

CIiAMF. to fasten tightly; a clasp. (Du.) ‘And they were 
ioyned close both beiieth, and also aboue, with dampes Bible, ed. 
1551, Exod. xxxvi. 29. * Clampt in Joyners work, a ])articnlar msinner 

of letting boards one into another;* Kersey. [Not in early use. 
though the AS. dnm, a bond, is a rebated wotd.] — 1 )u. klamp, a clamp, 
cleat, heap; klampen, to clamp, grapple. Cf. Dan. ilampe, to clamp, 
to cle.it; klamme, a clamp, a cramp, cram]t-iron ; .Swed. klamp, a cleat ; 
Icel. klumhr, a smith's vice, a clamp ; G. klampe, a clamp, fi. All 
from 'JVut. *klamp, and grade of *klempan-, *klimpan~, as seen in the 
MIIG. klimpfen, to press tightly together. Related on the one hand, 
to E. dip, and on the other, to E. cramp ; also to E. climb and clamber, 
y. Compare also the form dam, signifying ‘ a bond,’ represented by 
A.S. dom, a bond, which occurs in the AS. Chron. aii. 942. Hence, by 
vowel-change, Swed. kVdmma, to squeeze, wring, Dan. klemme, to pinch, 
Du. and G. klemmen, to pinch, prov. Eng. clem, to pinch with hunger. 
CTjAIir, a tril)C of families. (Gaelic.) Milton has dans, pi., P. L. 
ii. 901. And fnx Leslie. Hist, of Scotland, i. 56, 1 . a (S. T. S.).— 
Gael, clann, offspring, children, descendants. +• Irish eland, dann, chil- 
dren, descendants ; a tribe, clan ; W. plant, children. ^ Usually 
regarded as borrowed from L. planta, a sprout ; but perhaps Celtic. 
See Macbain ; and Stokes- Kick, p. 63. Der. dann-ish, -ly, -ness ; 
clanship, dans-man. 

CIiAlN’BESTIN'E, concealed, secret, sly. (F. — L.) Fuller s{)caks 
of a ^clandestine marriage;’ Holy .Slate, b. iii. c. 22, maxim 2. — F. 
clandestin, ‘ clandestine, close ; ’ Cot. — L. dandestlnus, secret. Allied 
to clam, secretly; see VaniCek, p. 1093. From the wc.ak grade of 
KEL, to hide ; see Helm ( 1 ). Der. clandestine-ly. 

CIiANG, to make a sharp, ringing sound. (L.1 As sb., the sound I 
of a trumpet; Shak. Tam. Shrew, i. 2. 207. \Vc also find clangor, 

3 Hen. VI, ii. 3. 18. The vb. clang occurs in ‘the clanging horns;* 
Somervile, The Chase, ii. 187. i^L. dangere, to m.akc a loud sound, to 
resound; whence ^h. clangor, a loud noise.4- Gk. «Aa77i7, a ebang, 
twang, scream, loud noise ; allied to nKa^tiv (fut. xAdy^cu), to clash, 
clang, make a din. An imitative word. See Kick, i. 534, 538, 540. 
Dor. f/n«»-or ; and see clank. 

CLANK, to make a ringing sound. (E.) ‘ He falls ! his armour I 
clanks against the ground;* Cowley, D.avideis, b. iv. 590. ‘What 
c/an^i were heard, in German skies afar;* Dryden,tr. of Virgil, Georg, 
bk. i. 63H (where the original has ‘ armorum snnitum,* 1 . 474). The 
word isprob. E., and related to clink ; see E. D. D., and cf. clack with 
dick. p. Otherwise, it was borrowed from Du. klank, a ringing sound ; 
cf. Du. klonk, pt. t. of klinken, to clink. Cf. Pomer. klank, a ringing 
sound ; and see Clang. The word is imitative ; see Clink. 

CLAP, to strike together rather noisily. (E.) Very common in 
Shak. L. L. L. V. 2. 107, &c.; and in Chancer, C. T., 9163, 7166, 
(D i,s8i, 1584), &c. ‘ He . . . dapte him on the crune’ (crown of 

the head) ; llavclok, 1 . 1814. 1 The AS. deepp-etan, to palpitate, is a 
secondary form ; Voc. 473. EFries. klappen. + Icel. klappa, to pat, 
stroke, clap the hands ; Swed. klappa, to claj), ktiuck, stroke, pat ; 
Dan. klappe, to clap, pat, throb; Du. klappen, to clap, smack, ])ratc, 
blab ; MIIG. klaffen, to clap, strike together, prate, babble. Cf. Gael. 
dabar, a mill-clapper, clack ; dabaire, a loud talker (from E.). An 
imitative word, allied to clatter, q. v., and clack, q. v. Der. dapp-er, 
clap-trap, dap-dish. 

OTiARBT, orig. a light red wine. (F. -L.'l Properly a ‘ clear ’ 
or ‘ clarified ' wine, but used rather vaguely. ME. claret ; with a by- 


form dare, darry (from L ddrdtum). ^Claret, wync, daretuni'* 
Prompt. Parv. p. 79. Spelt clarett, Allit. Morte Arthur, ed. Brock, 
1 . 300 ; [also dare, llavclok, 1 . 1728; darre, Chaucer, C. T., 1473 
(A 1471).] - AF. claret, Charlemagne, 1 . 585 ; OF. clairet, claret ; see 
Cotgrave ; Late L. clarHum, a sweet mixed wine, clarified with honey, 
&c. — L. darns, clear, clarified, bright. See Clear. 

CLARIFY, to make clear and bright. (F. — L.) ME. dari- 
fien, sometimes ‘to glorify,’ as in Wyclif, John, xii. 28, where the 
Vulgate has darifiea.’^OY, clarifier, to make bright.— L. cldrificSre, 
to make clear or bright, to render famous, glorify. — L. cldri-, for 
darns, clear, bright, glorious; and -fiedre, to make, for facere, to 
make, in forming compounds. See Clear and Fact. Dor. clarifi- 
er, darific-at-ion. See below. 

CIiARION, a clear-sounding horn. (F. — L.) ME. r/arioi/a, 
daryoun ; Chancer, llo. of Fame, iii. 1 50. — OF. damn, clairon (Supp. 
to Godefroy) ; and prob. *clarion ; the mod. F. is claimn. — Late L. 
cldrionem, acc. of cldrio, a clarion ; so named from its clear ringing 
sound. — L. cldri- - cldro-, for darns, clear. See Clear. Dor. clarion- 
et, darin-etie, dimin. forms. 

CLARY, a labiate plant; wild sage. (Late I..) Turner, Names 
of Herbes (1548), explains Ortninum us darie, and gives the I., name 
as sdarea; which Lyte (tr. of Dodoens), bk. ii. c. 79, spells scarlea. 
The AS. form is slarige, slarege ; see Cockayne’s A. S. Leechdoms, 
iii. 345. From the Late L. sdarea, in Turner (as above) ; this form 
being supportetl by AS. slarige. l.ittle is known as to this obscure 
word, which lost its initial s in E. Cf. Gk. OKhijpus, dry. 

CLASH, a loud noise ; to make a loud noise. (E.) This seems 
to l>e an Eng. variant of clack; cf. EFries. klatsen, to crack a whip; 
and compare smash with smack ; crash with crack ; hash with hack. 

‘ He let the speare fall, . . . and the heed of the speare made a great 
dasshe on the bright chapewe [hat] of steel ; ’ Berners, tr. of Froissart, 
vol. ii. c. 186. See Claok. The word is imitative ; cf. Dan. klask, 
a smack (Larsen), Also Low G. klatlseh (Berghaus), Du. klets, G. 
klatsch, a clash ; from the bast; klat in Clatter, q. v. 

CLASP, to grasp firmly, fasten together. (E.) ME. daspen, 
clapsen (the ps and sp being convertible as in other words ; cf. prov. E. 
waps, a wasj>). Spelt elapsed, clapsnd, clasped in Chaucer, C. T. prol. 
275 (Six-text i)rint). ‘ 1 darner [clamber] or dymme up upon a tree 
. . . that I may claspe bytwene my legges and myn armes ; * Palsgrave, 
s. V. darner. The form dap-s-en is an extension of a ba.se dap-, to 
embrace, of which we find traces in prov. E. dep, a clasp (E.I). D.), 
G. klaf-ter, a fathom, Lith. glib-ys. an armful ; cf. also A.S. elyppan, 
to embrace, grasp. hlE. cluppen, clippen, to embrace; and the form 
may have been influenced by th.at of grasp. Cf. also clamp, to liold 
tightly. See Clip, Clamp ; and observe the connexion of grasp 
with grab, grapple. -^-f.oy,’ G. and Pomeran. klaspe, a clamp. Der. 
dasp-cr, clasp-kni/r. 

CLASS, a rank or order, assembly. (F. — L.) Bj). Hall speaks of 
* classes and synods;’ Episcopacy by Divine Right, s. 6 (R.); Blount 
has dasse. Gloss. (1681) ; also in ed. ifi.sfb s.v. Classical. Milton h.as 
dassick. Poem on the New Forcers of Conscience, 1 . 7. — F. dasse, 

‘ a rank, order ; ’ Cot. — L. dassem, acc. of dassis, a class, assembly of 
peoj)lc, an army, fleet. — ^KAL,to cr;y out, convoke, seen in L. caldre, 
dnmdre; as explained above, s.v. Claim. ^ JSreal regards c/asMj as 
borrowed from Gk. nKijais, Dor. nKaais ; from the same root. Der. 
class^ie, dass-ic-nl, dass-tc-al-ly, class-ic-al-ness, dass-ic-al-i-ty, class-ics ; 
also cla\s-i-fy, dass-i-fic-at-ion (for the ending -i/y see Clarify). 

CLATTER, to make repeated sounds; a rattling noise. (E.) As 
sb.; ME. dater, Towneley Mysteries, p. 190. As verb ; ME. dateren, 
Chaucer, C. T., 2361 (A 2359). A frequentative of dat-, a by-form 
of dak- (E. clack) ; formed by adding the fre(]uentalivc suffix -er; hence 
clat-er-en, to rattle. Found in A.S. in the word clatrung, a clattering, 
a rattle, glossed by crepitnculum (Bosworth). Cf. also AS. dador, a 
rattle ((). E. Texts) ; EFries. klaltern, to clatter.+ Dti. klater, a rattle; 
klateren, to rattle; Low G. kldtern, to rattle. .See Claok, Clap. 
CLAUSE, a sentence, part of a writing. (F. — L.) In very carW 
use. ME. clause, (Chaucer, Tr. and Cres. ii. 728 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 46. 

— F. danse, ‘a danse, period;’ Cot. —I., clausa, fern, of pp. elausus, 
used in the phr. vrtdio clausa, a flowing speech, an eloquent period ; 
hence clausa was used alone to mean ‘ a period, a clause.* Clausus is 
the pp. of daudere, to shut, enclose, dosc.-f* OFrics. skluta, to shut. 
Briigm. i. ( 791; g. See Close, and Blot (i). Doublet, dose, sb. 
CLAVICI^, the collar-bone. (F. — L.) Sir T. Browne has 
'clavicles or collar-bones;’ Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. i. § 8. — F. davi- 
cules, * the kannel-boncs, channel-bones, neck-bones, craw-bones, ex- 
tending on each side from the bottome of the throat unto the top of 
the shoulder ; * Cot. — L. dauicula, lit a small key, a tendril of a vine ; 
dimin. of L. dauis, a key, which is allied to Gk. a key, xAciw, I 
shut ; and to Irish do, a nail, peg, \V. cloi, to shut. Stokes-Fick, 
p. 103 ; Brugmann, i. § 633. Der. davieul-ar; and see clef, con-clave} 
also clav-ier, the key-board of a piano or organ. 
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CXiAW, the talon of a beast or bird. (E.) ME. c/aw, c/ow, elotu ; 
ilso c/m, eZ«y (from AS. did). ‘ C/aio, or c/e of a beste, vngula\' 
?rompt. Parv. p. 8o. * Oxe ga|) o clofenn fot and shaedej>)> [divides] 
lise elawwes ; ’ Ormnlum, 1234. AS. dawu, Voc. 307. 35 ; e/a, Grein, 
. 162 ; pi. r/atoa, c/owe, as in <clawc todSlede,' i.e. divided hoofs, 
L,evit. xi. 3; also dia (O.E. Texts); c/eo, Grein, i. 163.+DU. klaauWy 
i paw, claw, clutch, talon, weeding-hook ; klaauwen, to claw, scratch. 
^Cf. Icel. klo, a claw ; kla, to scratch ; Dan. klo, a claw ; klo, to scratch ; 
Swed. klo, a claw ; kid, to scratch ; G. klaue, a claw, talon.] fi. Claw is 
-elated to dew, a ball of thread, q.v. ; from a base *klau-, and grade 
jf ♦ We«, to draw together ; cf. OliG. kluwi, forceps. See Clew. 
CIiAY, a tenacious earth. (E.) ME. dai, del, day, dey. * What 
;s man hot berth [earth] and day-* Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 
.411. AS. dxg, in iElfric’s Gloss. ; Voc. 146. i9.4^Dan. kleeg, kleg, 
day; Du. Wei; G. Wei. fi. Teut. type *klai-jd, fern.; from *llai, and 
jrade of Teut. root * Wei, to slick ; ct. A.S. dam (for *klai-moz), earthen- 
varc; Gk.7\ot-tfs, sticky matter. See Cleave (2) and Olue. Der. 
lay-ey. 

CIjAYMORIj, a Scottish broadsword. (Gaelic.) Spelt glaymore 
)y Dr. Johnson, Journey to the Western Islands (Todd) ; but licttcr 
laymore, as in Jamieson’s .Sc. Diet. ■■ Gael, daidheamh mar, a broad- 
word, lit. ‘ sword-great ; ’ where the dk. is no longer sounded, and 
he ink is hv. The sound somewhat resembles that of e/i- in di-ent, 
bllowed by the sound of F. env- in environ, fi. The Gael, daidheamh, 
i sword, is cognate with W. deddyf, a sword, Olrish daideh\ cf. also 
... dad-es, slaughter, per-eellere, to strike. The Gael, mor, great, is 
'Ognate with W. mawr, great, Irish mor. Corn, maur, llreton meur, 
;reat, AS. nvrre, illustrious. 

CIiEA!N, pure, free from stain. (E.) ME. deni;, diene (disyllabic), 
.ayamon, i. 376. AS. dii-ne, dene, clear, pure, chaste, bright ; Grein, 
. l 62 .* 4 'OSax. deni, deini; OFries. klen; Du. klein, small; OHG. 
WWmi, MHG. W»it«, fine, excellent, small; mod. G. klein, small, p. 
The original sense seems to have been ‘bright’ or ‘shining*; cf. Irish 
dr, shining, pure, clean; .Stokes-Fick, p. 119; llrugmann, § 196. 
3 er. dean-new, dean-ly, dean-li-ness, cleanse (AS. cleensian, Grein, 
. 163). 

CliEiAR, loud, distinct, shrill, pure. (F. — L.) ME. elcr, deer. 
On morwe, whan the day was dere\' King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 
. 1 978 ; cf. Floriz and lih-iunchcnur, 280. -■ ( )F. dcr, deir, dnir, pure, 
•right, ia L. dams, illustrious, clear, loud. p. Curtins remarks that the 
belongs to the suffix, as in mi-rus, so that the word is dd-rus. It is 
•robably ridated to damhre, to cry aloud ; sec Claim. < f. Gk. 
\ij-r6s, called, chosen; from noArtr, to call. Der. dear, verb; dear- 
ess, dear-ance, clear-ing, dear-ly ; cf. claret, clarify, clarion. 
CIiRAT, a piece of iron used to strengthen the soles of shoes ; a piece 
if wood or iron to fasten ropes to. (F-) The radical sense is * clump,’ 
s applied to a firm and close mass. ME. clete, a wedge, also elite ; 
'rompt. Parv. p. 81 ; (where dote is prob. an error for clete). As if 
rom AS. *clfat (whence *clyte'>cllte) ; from a Teut. type *klautoz, 
2.; clc.'irly seen in Du. Woo/, a ball, G. klosz, a clod, lump, ball; the 
/eak gra de * klut- appears in Clot, q.v. 

CLEAVE (i), strong verb, to split asunder. (E.) The pt. t. is 
lave, Ps. Ixxviii. 15 (A.V.), sometimes clcwc-, the j)p. is cloven. Acts, 
.. 3, sometimes cleft (Mic.ah, i. 4), but the latter is unoriginal. ME. 
leoven, eleven, kleven. * Ful wel kan ich kleuen shides ; * Havclok, 

. 917. AS. clrofan (pt. t. deaf, pp. clofen), Grein, i. 163.+DU. 
lieven; Icel. kljafa (pt. t. klauf, jip. klqfinn); Swed. klyfva; Dan. 
love ; OHG. chlioban, G. klieben. Teut. tyjie * Wrwftoii-, pt. t. *klaub. 
Ip. *kluhanoz. p. Perhaps related to Gk. yKvifmv, to hollow out, to 
ngrave ; L. gluhere, to peel. From ^GLEUBII ; llrugmann , i. § 76a 
l). Der. deav-age, deav-er; also cleft, q.v. [Hut not cliff."] 
CLEAVE (2), weak verb, to stick, adhere. (E.) The true pt. t. 
> cleaved, pp. cleaved', but by confusion with the word above, the pt. 
. most in use is clave, Ruth, i. 14 (A. V.) Writers avoid using the 
ip., perhaps not knowing what it ought to be. However, we find 
it. t. cleaved in Job, xxix. 10; and the pp. cleaved. Job, xxxi. 7. ME. 
leovien, elivien, clevien, eliven. ‘ A 1 Egipte in hi.s wil diueO ; ’ Genesis 
nd Exodus, ed. Morris, 1 . 2384. *Cleouie8 fastc;* Layamon, i. 83. 
iS. clifian, cleojian, Grein, i. i ; a weak verb, pi. t. clif^e, pp. elifod, 
hDu. kleven, to adhere, cling; Swed. klihha sig, to stick to; OHG. 
hleben, G. klehen, to cleave to. All from Teut. base *Wifi-, weak 
rade of Teut. strong verb *kleiban-, pt. t. *klaib, pp. *klibanoz. 
'races of the strong form appear in AS. o8-clifan, to cleave to ; cf. 
Iso OHG. kliban, MHG. kliben, to cling to, take root ; Icel. klifa, to 
limb, viz. by grasping the tree; Du. kliff, ivy. See CUmb. 
f Observe the complete separation between this word and the pre- 
eding one; all attempts to connect them are fanciful. But we may 
dmit a connexion between E. cleave (2) and Gk. yhla, y\oia, L. 
/tl/g ii. gl ue. See Clay and Glue. 

CIiEEK, a large hook or crook, used by fishermen, and in playing 
olf. (E.) From cleek, verb, to clutch or grasp ; a Northern form allied 


to ME. dechen (pt. t. clahte), to seize firmly, grasp with hands or claws; 
Stratmann, p. 121. AS. form (not found) *eUlcU)an, pt. t. *elihte. 
Apparently from Teut. base * klai-, * klei- ; see Clay and Cleave 
(2) ; and not related to Clutoh. 

CLEF, a key, in music. (F.-L.) Formerly also spelt diff. 

* Whom art had never taught cliffy moods, or notes ; * Ford, Lover’s 
Melancholy, A. i. sc. i. — F. clef, ‘ a key, ... a cliffe in musick;’ 
Cot. — L. d auem, acc. of elauis, a key. Sue Clavicle. 

CLEFT, CLIFT, a fissure, a crack. (Scand.) Spelt elifl, Exod, 
xxxiii. 22 (A. V.) ; some copies have elff, fdr difts. Job, xxx. 6. * Clyff, 
dyft, or ryfte, scissura, rima,’ Prompt. Parv. p. 81 ; clifte in Chaucer, 
tr. of Boethius, bk. 4. pr. 4, 1 . 198. And in Cursor Mnndi, 1984a. 
The form cliff is corrupt; the final / diiitinguishcs the word from cliff. 
Apparently Scandinavian. — led. kluft, a cleft ; Swed. klyft, a cave, den, 
hole ; Dan. Wei// , a cleft, chink, crack, crevice, p. The 1 cel. kluft is from 
the weak grade of kljufa, to cleave, split. See Cleave (i ). ^ The 
mod. s})clling cleft is due to the feeling that the word is connected with 
cleave, so that the word is now thoroughly P'riglii-h in form, though 
originally Scandinavian (unless there was an AS. clyff). 

CLEMATIS, a kind of creeping plant. (Gk. ) ‘ Clema or Clematis, 
a twig, a spray ; a shoot, or young branch : among herbalists, it is 
more especially applied to several jilants that arc full of young twigs;’ 
Kersey’s Diet. 2nd ed. 171 5. — Late L. clematis, which is merely the 
Gk. word in Latin lettiirs. — Gk. nXif/Mris, brushwood, a creeping 
plant ; <limin. from Kkifnar-, stem of nKijna, a shoot or twig. — Gk. 
Kkafiv, to break off, to lop or prune. Brugm. ii. § 661. 

CLEMENT, mild, merciful. (F. — L.) Rare ; in Cymb. v. 4. 1 8 ; 
and in Cath. Angl. (1483). — F'. clement, ‘ clement, gentle, mild Cot. 
— L. dementem, acc. of elfmens, mild. Der. dement-ly, demenc-y 
(clemencie, Gascoigne, i. 52, The Recantation of a Lover, 1 . 9 ; from 
L. dementia, mildness). 

CLENCH, to fasten ; see Clinch. 

CLEPSYDRA, a water-clock. (L. — Gk.) ‘ They measured the 
hours . . in glasses called depsydrcc',' Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, 
bk. v. c. 1 8, § 2. — I .. clepsydra. — (Jk. KXtrjwbfta. — Gk. nXtrp-, for nXi-er- 
uy, to steal, and vbwp, water; from the constant flow of the w.ater. 

CLERESTORY. (F. - L.) * And all with clerestory lyghtys ; ’ 
Arnold’s Chron. ed. 1811, p. li. * F.ngla.sid glittering with many a 
clere story Skelton, (iarland of Laurel, 479. It might as well be 
spelt clear story, since clere is merely the old sjxrlling of dear. The 
pi. deare stories occurs in the Will of Hen. VI ; Nichols, Royal W’ills, 
j). 303. So called because it is a story furnished with windows, rather 
than Licause * it rises dear above the adjoining parts of the building,' 
as sometimes said. ‘ The triforium, or series of arches between tlic 
nave and clerestory are called ie blyndstoris in the life of Bp. Cardmey 
Oxford Gloss, p. 57 ; quoted in Bury Wills, cd. Tymms, note on 
p. 253. Sec Clear and Btory (2). 

CLERGY, the ministry, body of ministers. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. 
dergie, frequently used in the sense of ‘learning;’ [like F. clerge, 
from Late L dvrientus, clerkship] ; but also with the modern mean- 
ing, as : * Of the dergie at London ... a conscil he made ; * Rob. of 
(ilouc. p. 563, 1 . 11812. — OF. dergie, formed as if from a Late I.. 
*clrricia, a form not given in Ducange. — Late I« drricus, a clerk, 
clergyman. — Gk. KXijpiKos, belonging to the clergy, clerical. — Gk. 
teX^pos, a lot, allotment, portion ; in eccl. writers, the clergy, bccanse 
‘ the Lord is their inheritance,’ Deut. xviii. 2 ; cf. f ik. rwr nXypeoy, A. V. 
‘ God’s heritage,’ in i Pet. v. 3 ; but more especi.ally Acts i. 17, where 
the lit. sense is ‘ the lot of this ministry.* Moisy has the mod. Norman 
dergi, the clergy. Der. clergy-man. 

CLERK, a clergyman, a scholar. (F. — L. — Gk.) Orig. a 
clergyman ; ME. derc, clerk, Ancren Riwle, p. 318. AS. derc, a priest, 
A. S. Chron. an. 963. Either from OF. derc, or immediately from 
L. drricus, by contraction. — Gk. uXrjpiKos, belonging to the clergy, 
clerical, one of the clergy. See further above. Der. clerkship ; and, 
from the L. diric-us, we have cleric, cleric-al. 

CLEVER, skilful, dexterous. (E.) Rare in early use. ‘ As 
cleverly as th’ ablest trap ;’ Butler, lliidibras, pt. i. c. i. 1 . 398 (first 
published A.iJ. 1663). It is not easier to find an earlier example. 
Sir T. Browne cites clever as a Norfolk word, in his Tract VIII 
(Works, ed. Wilkins, iv. 205) ; see my edition of Ray’s Collection of 
Eng. Dialectal Words, Eng. Dial. Soc. pp. xv, xvii. The Norfolk 
word is commonly pronounced ‘ klav-ur,’ and is used in many various 
senses, such as ‘ handsome, good-looking, healthy, tall, dexterous, 
adroit’ (Nall); also, ‘kind, liberal' (Wilkin). 0. Mr. Wedgwood 
ingeniously suggests a connexion with ME. diver or d/vre, a claw, 
Owl and Nightingale, 11 . 78, 84, 270; in this case ‘clever’ would 
have meant originally ‘ ready to seize ’ or ‘ quick at seizing,’ and the 
connexion would be with Lowl.Scot. clever (to climb), and cleave (2), 
to adhere. In accordance with this, the word diver once occurs (in 
the Bestiary, 1 . 221, pr. in An Old Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris) as an 
adj. with the apparent sense of ‘ ready to seize,’ or * expert with the 
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claws ;* cf. ME. eliversj claws, clutches, from AS. elifer, a claw. So 
also, in Dunbar, Fenyeit Freir, 86. we find : ‘ Scho was so cltvtrmt of 
her clnilc,* she was so skilful to seize in her clutch. The base elif~ is 
the same as that of the AS. cUf-iaut to cleave to : see Cleave (i). 
+ EFries. klufer^ clever ; Dan. dial, ilover^ hltver (Molliech) ; 
all for *ilifer, *hlivtr ; the Norw. Itliva^ to climb, becoming hlyvt in 
Danish. Kalkar has MDan. ifever, sprightly, wily ; so that the E. 
word may be of Scand. origin ; cf. Dunbar’s clever-ous. H It is 
remarkable that clever practicallv took the jilace of ME. deliver, 
nimble, Ch.iucer, prol. 84. But the words are not connected. Der. 
elever-neu. 

CIiEW, CliUSi, a ball of thread. (E.) The orig. sense is ' a 
mass’ of thread ; then a thread in a ball, then a guMing thread in a 
maze, or ‘ a clue to a mystery ;* from the story of Theseus escaping 
from the Cretan Labyrinth by the help of a ball of thread. Thus 
Trevisa, ii. 385 : * Jf eny man wente thider yn wiihoute a clewe of 
threde, it were ful harde to fynde a way out.’ Cf. * a clue of threile ;* 
Gower, C. A. ii. 306; b. v. 5343. AS. cliewen, clywen, a ball of 
thread; by loss of the final ». VVe find ‘glomus, clywen ;* ^ilfric’s 
Gloss., cd. Somner, Nomina Vasorum. And the dal. cUwene {clie- 
wene) occurs in Gregory's Tastoral, sect, xxxv ; ed. .Sweet, p. 240.4* 
Du. hluwen, a clew ; whence kitnoenen, to wind on clews (cf. K. to 
el*w up a sail) ; OH G. chliuwa, ehliuwi, ehliwe, M 1 1 Ci. kliuwe, a ball, ball 
of thread ; MDu. klauwe ; and cf. G.knduel (for *klauel),a clew. Allied 
to Ja.glu-ere, to draw together, glo-tnus, a clew; from ^CtLKU (Tent. 
*kleu-), to draw together, t f. Skt. glau-, a lump (M acdoncll). See 
Claw. Der. clew, verb (Dutch). 

CLICK, to make a quick, light sound. (E.) Rather oddly used by 
Ben Jonson : * Hath more confirm’d us, than if hcart’ning Jove Had, 
from Ills hundred statues, bid us strike. And, at the stroke, click'd all 
his marble thumbs ; * Sejanus, ii. z. EFries. klikken. An imitative 
word, derived, as expressing a slighter sound, from clack, by the 
thinning of a to 1. This is clearly shown by the Du. klikklak, the 
clashing of swords, and klikklakken, to clash together, lit. * to click* 
clack.’ See Clack, and Clink. 

CLIENT, one who depends on an adviser. (F. — L.) ME. client, 
Gower, C. A. i. 284, bk. iii. 160; P. Plowman, C. iv. 396. —F. client, 
‘a client or suitor;' Cot. — L. clientem, acc. of cliens, a client, a de- 
pendent on a patron. Cliens represents cluens, one who hears, i.e. one 
who listens to advice; pres. pt. of eluere, to hear, listen. The L. 
cluere is cognate with Gk, icXticiv, to hear, and Skt. fr«, to hear.— 
VKLEU, to hear j whence also E. loud. C'urtius, i. 1 85. See Loud. 
Der. client-ship. 

CLIPP, a steep rock, headland. (E.) M E. c/i/, c/e/, c/zve. Spelt 
elif, Layamon, i. 82, where the later text has clef\ spelt cleue, id. i. 81 
(later text). AS, clif, a rock, headland; Grein, i, 164.+DU. klif, a 
brow, cliff; Iccl. klif, a cliff; also kleif, a ridge of cliffs. S\'e also find 
G. klippe ; whence Du. klip, a crag, Dan. khppe, .Swed. klippa, a crag, 
rock. ^ Cf. AS. clif, cliff, with clijian, to cleave to; Icel. klif with 
Iccl. kli/a (pt. t. kleif), to climb. The connexion is probable. 
CLIMACTER, a critical time of life. (F. — Gk.) Used by Sir 
T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. 12. $ 18. Now only used in the 
derivative adj. climacter-ic, often turned into a sb. ‘ This Is the most 
certain climacterical year; * Massinger, The Old Law, Act i. sc. i. ‘ In 
the year of his climacteric, sixty-three;’ Sir T. Herljert, Trnv. (1665), 
PP- 337 - 8 » — M F. climactere, ‘climatericall (mV) ; whence Van climactere, 
the climatericall year ; every yih, or 9th, or the 63 yearc of a man's 
life, all very dangerous, but the last, most ; ’ Cot. -T.ale L. climaefer, 
borrowed from Gk. — Gk. nKifuucrijp, a step of a staircase or Ladder, 
a daugerous period of life. — Gk. nXipaf (stem nkipan-), a Ladder, 
climax; with agential suffix -rrjp. .See Climax. Der. climacter-ic. 

CLIMATE, a region of the earth. (F. - Gk.) .See Climate in 
Trench, Select Glossary. ME. chmat', (. haucer's tieatise on the 
Astrolabe, ii. § 39, 1. iS; Maundcville, p. 162; Gower, C. A. i. 8 ; 
prol. 137.— OF. climat (F. climat), a climate. — Late L. climat-, stem 
of c/imn. — Gk. nkipa, gen. nXlparos, a slope, a zone or region of the 
earth, climate. — Gk. kKivuv, to lean, slope ; cognate with E. lean. Sec 
Lean (1). Dor. cUmat-ic, elimat-ic-al, climal-i^e. Doublet, clime. 

CLIMAX, the highest degree. (Gk.) Puttenham has clymax ; 
Arte of E. Poesie, iii. 19; ed. Arber, ji. 217. •' Climax, a ladder, the 
step of a ladder, a stile; in Rhetorick, a figure that ])rocceds by de- 
grees from one thing to another ; ’ Kersey's Diet, and cd. 1715. — L. 
c/imax. — Gk. x\ipa(, a ladder, staircase; in ihetoric, a mounting by 
degrees to the highest pilch of expression, a climax. — Gk. Kkiruv, to 
lean, slope, incline ; cognate with E. lean. See Lean (1). 

CLIMB, to ascend by grasping. (E.) Very common. ME. 
climben, Layamon, i. 37 ; pt. t. * he elomb,' Ancren Kiwle, p. 354; * the 
king . . . clam,* Rob. of Glouc. p. 333. A.S. climhan, pt. t. clamh, pi. 
elumbon ; A.S. Chroii. an. 1070. \Vc find also the derivative clymmian, 
Greini i. 164.4DU. klimmen; OIIG. chlimban, MIIG. klimmen, to 
climb, p. 'The original sense is ' to grasp firmly,’ as in climbing 


CLIQUE 

a tree; and the connexion is with Icel. ktifa, to climb, AS. elifian, to 
cleave to. Streitberg, 203. See Cleave (a), and Clamber. 
CLIME, a region of the earth. (Gk.) In Shak. Rich. II, i. 3. 
285.— L. clima, a climate. — Gk. nkipa, a climate. Doublet, climate. 
See Climate. 

CLINCH, CLENCH, to rivet, fasten firmly. (E.) ME. clenchen. 
•Genehyn, retundo, repando ;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 80. ‘ I c/encAe a naylc ; ’ 
also ‘ I elynche nayles; ’ Palsgrave. ‘ The cros was brede, whon Crist 
for ns thcron was eleynt* i.e. fastened ; T.cgcncls of the Holy Rood, ed. 
Morris, p. 138. The pji. eleynt ]ioints to an infiii. clenchen, just as the 
])p. dremt is from drenchen, to drown. We also find ME. clenken, to 
strike smartly, Allit. Morte Arthure, 1 . 2113. This is the causal of 
clink, a by-form of cling, and means * to make to clink,’ to make to 
stick fast (see below).+Du. klinken, to clink, to rivet, klink, a blow, 
rivet; Dan. klinke, a latch, rivet, klinke, to clinch, to rivet ; Swed. 
klinka, a latch, also, to rivet; OIIG. chlankhan, clenkan, MH(i. 
klenken, to knot together, knit, tie ; MUG. klinke, a bar, bolt, latch. 
Teut. tyyn: *klnnkjan- {'>*klenkan, *klinkan), causal of a type *klinknn- 
(pt. t. *klank), as seen in EFries. and Low (L klinken, klingen, to 
cling, to become drawn, to shrivel up. See Cling. Cf. Mlt. clengen, 
causal of clingen (Stratmann). Der. elinch-er. 

CLING, to adhere closely. (E.) ME. clingen, io become stiff ; also, 
to adhere together. ‘ In clnddres of bind bis her was elunge* i. e. his 
hair was matted; l.egends ofthe Holy Rood, cd. Morris, p. 142. A.S. 
clingan (jit. t. clang, pp. clungen), to shrivel up by contraction, to dry 
up ; Grein, i. 164. Cf. Dan. klynge, to cluster, klynge, a cluster ; Swed. 
klange, a tendril, a clasper; OIIG. clunga, a clew. 

CLINICAL, relating to a bed. (F. — I.. — Gk.) Sometimes clinick 
occurs, but it is rare; it means one lying in bed ; ‘ the dinick or sick 
person;’ Bii. Taylor, Sermons, Ofthe Office Ministerial; see too his 
lloly Dying, s. 6. c. 4.— F. clinique, ‘one that is bedrid;’ Cot. — L. 
eliniem, a bedrid person (St. Jerome); a jibysician that visits jxilicnts 
in bed (Martial). — Gk. nktyiitos, belonging to a bed ; a ]>Iiysician who 
visits patients in lied; 1) kKivikt/, hi.s art. — Gk. xAiVi/, a bed. — Gk. 
Kkivetv, to slo]x!, to lie down. See Lean ( 1 \ 

CLINK. to tinkle, make a ringing noise. (E.) Intnaris. : ‘ They 
herde a belle clinke ; ’ Ch.aucer, G. T., 1 2598 (f. 664). Also trans. ; 

‘ I sh.al clinken yow so mery a belle,’ id, 12925 (II 1186). EFries. 
klinken ; pt. t. klunk (orig. klank), pp. klunken, to cl in k. 4 1 hi. klinken, 
to sound, tinkle (jit. t. klonk ; pp. geHo«l’<?«) ; Dan. klinge, to sound, 
Jingle, klingre, to jingle (frequentative); Swed. klingn, to ring, clink, 
tingle ; Icel. kling, inter}, ting ! tang ! klingja, to ring. Clink is the 
nasalized form of click, and the thinner form of clank. As click : clack : : 
clink : clank. Der. clink-er. 

CLINKER, a cinder, or hard slag. (Du.) ‘ Clinkers, tho.se 

bricks that by having much nitre or sall-peire in them (and lying 
next the fire in the clamp or kiln) by the violence of the fire, run and 
are glazed over ; ’ Bailey’s Diet. vol. ii. cd. 1731. Evelyn, in bis 
Diary, Aug. 19, 1641, refers to the clincars, or sun-baked bricks, with 
which Amsterdam was jiaved. Not in early use, but borrowed from 
Ttotch ; however, the word simply means ‘ that which clinks,’ from 
the sonorous nature of these hardened bricks, which tinkle on striking 
together.- MDu. klinckaert, ‘ a hard and sounding bricke,’ Hexham ; 
Du. klinker, that which sounds, a vowel, a hardened brick ; from 
klinken, to clink ; cf. Dan. klinke, a hard tile. See above. 

CLINKER-BUILT, applied to boats in wbich over-lapping 
boards are clinched together with copper nails. (K.) From clinker, 
a clinch-nail ; which is from clink, to fasten together by a blow, a 
Northern verb of which clinch is the usual form ; see Clinch. 
CLINQUANT, glittering. (F. — I Hi.) In Shak. Hen. VHI, i. r. 
19. Said of spangles; lit. ‘ tinkling.’ — OF. clinquant (Godefroy) ; 
pres. pt. of clinquer, to clink. — Du. klinken, to clink ; see Clink. 

CLIP (l), to shear, to cut off. (Scand.) ME. clippen, to cut off, 
shear off; Ormulnm, 11 . 1189, 4106, 4142. — Iccl. klippa, to clip, cut 
the hair ; .Swed. klippa, to cli}!, shear, cut ; Daii. klippe, to clip, shear. 
Cf. also NFrics. klappe, kleppe, to clip, shear; which suggests a con- 
nexion with clap ; with reference to the clicking of the shears. Der. 
clipp-er, clipp-tng. 

CLIP (2), to embrace, to grip. (E.) In .Shak. Coriolanus, i. 6. 29. 
ME. clippen, Chaucer, C. T., E 2413 ; cluppen, Ancren Riwle, p. 424. 
Aii.clyppani Grein, i. 164. Teut. type ♦Ww/'/iyaM- ; cf. 01 1 G. 
foiceps, tongs ; from the weak grade of the 'I'eut. — Idg. *gleb, 
to embrace, as in Lilh. gleh-ys, an armful, OHG. klafter, a cord of 
wood. 

CLIPPER, a fast horse, a fast ship. (Du.) Modern; modified 
from Du. klepper, a stLcd. — Du. kleppen, to clap; with reference to 
the noise of hoofs. See Clap. Cf. Notes on E. Etym. p. 38. 
CLIQUE, a gang, set of jiersons. (F. — Du.) Modem. From F. 
clique, ‘ a set, coterie, clique, gang; ’ Hamilion and I.egros, French 
Diet. And see ITatzfeld. — MF. chquer, to click, clack, make a noise ; 
Cot.— Du. klikken, to click, clash ; also, to inform, tell ; whence klik- 
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CLOAK, CLOKE 

her, a telltale. [It probably meant a noisy gang, a set of talkers ; 
cf. F. claqueur, a clapper of hands.] The Du. word is coimate with 
K click. SeeCUok. 

CIiOAK, CIiOKIi, a loose upper garment. (F. — C.) Cloke in 
S. Matt. V. 40 (A.V.). Ml-:, cloke, Chaucer, C. T. prol. 157; 

Layamon, ii. i a 2 (later text). — OF. cloke, claque, also cloche; Oodefroy, 
s. V. cloche.^Low L. cloca, a bell ; also, a horseman's cape, because 
its shape resembled that of a bell; see Chaucer, Prol. 263. See 
further under Clook, which is its doublet. 

CIiOCK, a measurer of time. (F. — C.) ME. clok, clokke, 
Chancer, C. T., 4434 ( H 14). [Cf. AS. cluggn, a bell (Lat. catnpana), 
>Elfrcd*s tr. of Petla, iv. 23 (Tiusworth).] The clock was so named 
from its striking, and from the bell which gave the sound. ‘ A great 
clock put up at Canterbury, A.n. 1292;’ Haydn, Diet, of Dales.— 
AF. cloke, a beli, Caimar, 1. 2728; ONorthF. cloque, OF. and F. 
cloche, a bell; cf. MDu. klocke (Du. i/ol), a bell. — Low I., cloeca, a 
bell. p. The origin of the word is disputed, and some difficulty is 
caused by its being so widely spread ; still, the Celtic languages give 
a clear etymology for it, which is satisfactory. Cf. Irish clog, a bell, 
a clock ; clogan, a little bell ; clogaim, 1 ring or sound as a bell ; 
OIrish doc, a licll ; W. and Corn, clock, a bell. y. In other languages 
we find Low L. clocca, clocn, a bell (whence 1-'. cloche), Du. klok, a 
bell, clock ; Teel, klukka, old form klocka, a bell ; Dan. klokke, a bell, 
clock ; Swed. klucka, a bell, clock, bell-flower; Du. kink, a clock, 
orig. abell; G.g/ocI‘e, a bell, clock ; all, apparently, of Celtic origin. 
Celtic types * klukka’, Slokes-Fick, p. T03. Cf. Gael, dag, 

a bell ; Cik. uKa^eiv, to clash. See Clang. Dor. dock-work. 

CliOD, a lump or mass of earth. (K.) A parallel fiirin to dot, 
which has much the same meaning. * Clodde, gleba ;* Prompt. Parv. 
p. 83. PI. dodde’t, Palladius on Husbandry, bk. ii. st. 3 ; bk. xii. st. 2. 
[ihit, earlier than about A.I>. 1400, the usual spelling is dot. * The 
dnttis therof ben gold,’ Lat. glebic illius aurum ; Wyclif, Job, xxviii. 
6. 1 Put AS. clod- occurs in compounds, as in clod~hamer, a field- 
fare ; and Clod- in ]iro|K;r n,-inic’S ; cf. W. Flcm, klodde, a ball (as of 
tow), De Tto ; Swed. di.il. klodd, a lump of snow or clay. Tout, type 
*khi-do-, from the weak grade of *kleu-, to stick together. See 
Clew, Cloud. Dor. dod-hof>per (a hop])er, or d.anccr, over clods) ; 
dod-poll, clod-pat e. Irish and C.'iel. c/of/are borrowed from English. 

CXiOQ, a hindrance, impediment. (.Sennd.) The vcib to clog is 
from the sb., not vice versa. The sense <»f ‘wocnlen shoe’ is merely 
an e-xtension of the notion of block, clump, or clumsy mias.s. ME. 
dogge, as in : * Clngge, truncus,* i.e. a block ; Prompt. Parv., p. 83. 

* Clo»ge, billot ; ’ I’alsgrave. The final hard g makes a Scand. origin 
jirobable. Cf. Norw. klugu, a hard knotty log of wood (Ross). 
II The I.owl. .Sc. dag, a clot, and claggy, covered with adhesive 
mire, were .nssoci.ited with dog to some extent in late uses, but are of 
diflerent origin; they appear to be connected with day. Der. 
clog, verb. 

CXiOISTEH, a place of religious seclusion. (F. - L.) M E. cloister, 
doidre; t haucer, C. 'I', jirol. 181. — A F. cloister, Langtoft, i. 96; 
OF. chislre (mod. F. doitre ■. — I.. clnus/rutn, a cloister, lit. ‘ enclosure.’ 
— L. dnudere, pp. dausus, to shut in, enclose. See Close (1). Der. 
dnistr-al, daudr-al, cloistcr-ed. 

CLOKE, old spelling of Cloak, q.v. 

CLOSE (1), to shut in, shut, make close. (F. — T..) In early use. 
ME. doseti; the pt. t. dosed, enclosed, occurs in Ilavelok, 1. 1310. 
Tlie verb was formed from the pp. f/o.v of the French verb, or from 
other parts of the verb in which the stem clos- occurred ; cf. OF. clos, 
pp. of OF. clore, to enclose, shut in. — L. daudere (pp. dausus), to 
shut, shut in. Sec ClauBO. 

CLOSE (2), .adj., shut up, confined, in-irrow. (I-'. — L.) In Allit. 
Poems, cd. Moriis, i. 183. Also as sb., MI-:, clos, dons, dose, an en- 
closed place; Rob. of Olouc. p. 7, 1. 154. — OF. clos; see above. 
Der. dose-Iy, close-ness, dos-ure ; dos-et, q. v. 

CLOSET, a small room, recess. (F. - L.) * The hlghere closet 
of hir hows,* Wyclif, Tobit, iii. 10; t. 'haucer, Troii. and Cres. ii. 
1 215. — OF. closet, in Godefroy, who gives : ‘ Closet, C/oze/, s.m., petit 
clos, petit enclos.’ A dimin. from OF. clos, an enclosed space, a close, 
by affixing the dimin. suffix -et. Clos was orig. tiie pp. of OF, dore, 
to shut, L. daudere ; see above. Der. closet, verb. 

CLOT, a mass of co.'igulated matter. (E.) Still in use, and now 
somewhat differentiated from dod, though in ME. the senses of the 
two words differed but little. ME. dot, dotle ; ‘ a clot of eorthe’ — 
a clod of earth, Ancren Riwle, p. 172. ‘ Stony dalles' Trevisa, ii. 
23, where the Lat. text has ‘ globos saxeos.’ The orig. sense is 
‘lump.* AS. dolt, dot (rare); *Massa, of clyne vd clottum;* 
Haupt’s Zcitschrift, ix. 48S ; ‘ massa, clyne, clotte ; * Napier’s OE. 
Glosses.+MDu. klot, ‘a clod of earth,’ Hexham; allied to MDu. 
kluyte, ' a clod of earth,’ id. ; and to EFries. kluie, klute, a lump ; 
G. kldz, a log. Teut. type *klut-to-, from the weak grade of Tent, 
base *kleut‘. See Cleat, Clout, Cluster, Clew. 


CLOTH, a garment, woven material. (E.) ME. cloth, elath\ 
Ancren Riwle, p. 418; Layamon, ii. 318. AS. dSS, a cloth, a 
garment; Grein, i. 162.4. Du. kleed, clothes, dress ; G. a dress, 
garment. fi. Origin unknown, but evidently a Teutonic word. 
The Icel. kla-di, Swed. Hade, Dan. kltede, cloth, do not exactly corre- 
spond in form. Der. cloth-es, from AS. daSas, the pl> of eldtf ; 
also clothe, verb , q. v. 

CLOTHE, to cover with a cloth. (E.) ME. clathen, elotheu, 
cleBen ; Ormulum, 2710 ; ilavelok, 1 138. 'I'he pt. t. is both elatkede 
and eladde, the pp. both clothed and clad. Clad occurs in the 
Komaunt of the Rose, 1. 219; and is still in use. ONorthnmb. cHeBen, 
pt. t. eheSde, Matt. xxv. 36 ; which accounts fur the form clad. 
Formed from AS. diiO, cloth ; see above. <4’Du. kleeden, from kleed ; 
so also G. kleiden, from kleid. The Iccl. verb was klcdia, pt. t. 
kleeddi,mi. klceddr. Der. cloth-i-er, dolh-i/ig. 

CLOuD, a mass of vapours. (E.) ME. cloud, dnwde. ‘Moni 
clustered dnwde ’ =many a flustered cloud, Allit. I'uema, cd. Morris, 
B. 367. The spellings dnyd, dowde, cloud, doude, dotl, occur in the 
Cursor Muiidi, 2580, 2S72. I-larlier examjdcs are sc.'irecly to lie 
found in the same sense, but the word is identical with ME. c/ud, 
a mass of rock, a hill. * Tlie hullc was bicloscd mid dudes of stone ’ 
e-the hill was enclosed with masses of stone ; Layamon i. 370, 371. 
p. In corroboration of this uletitirieation, we may observe ;i) that 
the sense of ‘ mass of rock * jiassefl out of use as the newer applica- 
tion of the word came in ; (2) that both words are sometimes lound 
with a plural in -en ns well as in -es ; and (3) the orig. sense was 
simply ‘ conglomeration * or ‘ cnmnlus.’ Indeed, we find the ex- 
pression *dowdys of clay,* i.e. ronnd masses of clay, Coventry 
Mysteries, p. 402. y. From AS. dud, properly ‘ a round mass,' 
used in A.S. to mean ‘ a bill' or ‘ mass of rock,’ but easily transferred 
to mean ‘ clout! * at a later period, because the essential idea was 
‘mass ’ or ‘ ball,* and not ‘rock.’ In Orosius, iii. 9. sect. 13 (ed. 
.Sweet, p. 132. 10), we read of a city that was ‘mid cludum ymb- 
weaxen, ’ i.e. fortified with masses of rock. 8. The A.S. clu-d is con- 
nected with the root seen in dew (Teut. root *klcu) ; tlie weaker grade 
api>earing in do-d. See Clew, Clod. Der. cloudy, doud-i-ly, cloud- 
i-ness, doud-less, cloud-let (diminutive). 

CLOUGH, a hollow in a hill-side. (E.) * \ dough, or dowgh, is 
a kind t)f brcaeli or valley downc a slope from the side of a hill, where 
commonly shr.iggcs, and trees doe grow. It is the termination of 
Colclough or rather Coldclough, and some other sirnames;’ Ver- 
stegan, Restitution of Dec-ayed Intelligence, c. 9. ME. clow, dough ; 
‘Sende him to seche in cbf and clow;* Cursor Mundi, Trin. MS., 
1. 17590. Also spell clew, Allit. Morte Arthur, lO.y;; and (in Scottish) 
deuck, Wall.ice, iv. 539. The correS2>oiiding AS. form would be *cloh, 
not yet found; but the panallel t>IIG. klah occurs in Klnhudde 
(Foerstemann, ii. 371). These answer to Teut. *klauxo-, from klanx-, 
2nd grade of a root *klenxt appearing in OIICI. ding-o, a torrent, 
a gorge (Schade). Cf. I .ow G. klang, also klinge, a torrent (Scham- 
badi) ; Hinge, a defile, Hingende beek, a rushing stream (Berghaus). 
From the noise. (Academy, Aug. 31, and Sept. 1,21, 1889.) 

CLOUT, a patch, rag, piece of cloth. (E.) ME. clout, dut ; Ancren 
Riwle, p. 256. AS. dut’, we find ‘ conimissura, duf,’ i.e. patch ; in 
yKlfric’s Glossary, ed. Somner, Nomina Vasorum, p. 61. [Hence 
were borrowed ^V. dwt. Corn, dut, a piece, jiatch, clout ; Irish and 
Gael, dud, a clout, patch, rag.] Orig. sense, ‘ mass, piece of stuff ;’ 
Teut. tyi>c *Hat-oz, from Tent, root ^Heut, of which the weaker 
grade occurs in Clot. Closely allied to Cleat. Der. clout, 
verb. 

CLOVE (1), a kind of spice. (F. — L.) ‘There is another fruit that 
commeth out of India, like vnto pepper-conies, and it is called doues ;’ 
Ilolland’s Pliny, bk. xii. c. 7. Colgrave has : ‘ clou de girofle, a clove.’ 
ME. clow, dowe ; the latter is in Prompt. Parv. ; and Chaucer has 
dowe gilofre, C.T., 13692 (B 1952). In the lOth cent, it became clotte 
( —c/ove), prob. by the influence of Ital. chiovo, a clove, or by confusion 
with clove (2), which was an older word. — F. clou, a nail; whence 
clou de girofle, a clove, which resembled a nail. — L. clauum, acc. of 
r/f{«Ks,anail. See Cloy. "Dor. dnve-piuk. ^ There is also a weight 
called a dove ( = 7 pounds of wool) ; see Clove (3). 

CLOVE (2), a bulb, or tuber. (E.) ‘ A bulb has the power of 
propagating itself by develojiing, in the axils of its scales, new bulbs, 
or what gardeners call cloves’, ' Lint.iey, Botany, bk. i. c. 2. sect. 2. 
ME. dof, done, dowe, * Clowe of garlykke, clotte of garlek ; ' Prompt. 
Parv. * A Ickes clof ; * Guy of Warwick, A 3644. AS. cltifu, Leech- 
doms, ii. 336 ; also in the compounds elufpung, crowfoot, Ranutiettlus 
sederatus, where c/i/ means ‘tuber,’ and]^««g, poison, from the acrid 
principle of the juices ; and in dufwyrt, the buttercup. Ranunculus 
acris ; see Gloss, in Cockayne’s Leeebdoms, iii. 319. [I snsiiect the 
cluf-wyrt is rather the Ranunculus bulbostts, or bulbous buttcrcu]); at 
any rate cluf-vyrt means ‘ bulb-wort.’] The orig. sense of A.S. dttfu 
was one of the small bulbs which make up the whole bulb of garlic, 
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&c. ; so named from its cleavage, f'rom AS. cluf-, weak gnde of 
diofatiy to cleave ; see Cleave (i). 

CSjOVE (3), a denomination of weight. (F.— L.) A elaue of 
cheese is about S lbs. ; of wool, about 7 lbs. ; Phillips (1706). The 
word appears in the Liber Cnstnmarum, where it is spelt cZoms, pi., in 
Anglo-French (p. 63), and e/auos, acc. pi., in Latin (p. 107). This 
gives the etymology, and shows that it is identical with dove (1) ; see 
note on Clove (1) above. Ducange has daws Iuho;, a certain weight 
or qu.'intity of wool, which he notes as being an Eng. nse of the word. 
Cliivus st-cins to have meant ‘ lump* as well as ‘ nail.’ Cf. Ital. ehiovot 
‘ a kind of great weight in Italy ’ (Torriano). 

CLOVUR, a kind of trefoil. (E.) ME. daver, dover\ spelt 
dauer, Allit.Morte Arthnrc,ed. Brock, 1. 3241. AS. dd/rc, O. E. Texts, 
p. 47, 1. 375 ; dmfrty fem. (gen. d»/ran), (iloss. to ('ockayne’s I..ecch- 
doms, q.v.-^'Du. klaver, clover, trefoil ; whence Swed. kiofver, Dan. 
klbver ; cf. (i. klee. p. The suggestion that it is derived from AS. 
deo/an, to cleave, because its leaf is threc-cleft, is inconsistent with 
phonology and impossible. 

CIiO WlT, a clumsy lonl, rustic, buffoon. (.Scand.) * This lowtish 
down ; * Sidney’s Arcadia, bk. i. (K. ; s. v. Law). ‘ To brag upon his 
pipe the dawne beguon Turbcrville, Agaynst the Jelous Heads, st. 6. 
Not found much earlier. Of Scandinavian origin. — Icel. Wwini, a 
clumsy, boorish fellow ; cf. ilunnalef'r, clumsy; North Friesic iloHtUf 
a clown, bnmkin (cited by Wedgwood) ; .Swed. dial, lelunn^ a log ; 
kluns, a hard knob, a clumsy fellow, Kietz; Dan. klunl, a log, a block; 
kluntet, blockish, clumsy, awkward. CT. AS. dyne, a mass, lump, 
ball. p. It is probably connected with E. dump. q. v. ; cf. Teel, klumlfo, 
a club ; Dan. klutnp, a clump, klumpfnd, a club-foot ; Swed. klump, 
a lump, klumpig, cluncsy. .See Clump. Der. dawn-hh (Levins), 

-/y, -Mfs.'t. 

CIiOlT, to glut, satiate, stop up. (F. — L.) In .Shak. Rich. II, i. 3. 
296; also flytnent, 'I'w. Nl. ii. 4. 102 ; doyless, Ant. ii. i. 25. ‘ Cloyed, 
or Acdayed, among farriers, a term used when a horse is pricked with 
a nail in shooing;’ Kersey’s Diet. 2nd ed. lyi.c;. Cotgrave has: 
^Endnuer, to naile, drive in a nailc; endauer artillerie, to day a piece 
of ordnance; to drive a naile or iron pin, into the touch-hole thereof;’ 
also: ^ Endoue, nailed, fastened, pricked, doyed with a nail; ’ also: 
* Endoyer (obsolete), to cloy, choak, or stop up.’ Hence the etymo- 
logy. — MF. doyer, a by-form of douer (as shown above); Cotgrave 
gives : * Clouer, to naile ; to fasten, join, or set on with nailes.’ The 
older form is doer (Burguy). — < )F. do, later dou, a nail. — L. dauum, 
acc. of e/iiuus, a nail. See Clove (i). Der. day-less. C/ny was 
frequently used as short iorae-day or a-cloy, where the prefix a- repre- 
sented F. en - ; sec endoyer (above). 

CIjUB (i), a heavy stick, a cudgel. (Scand.) MF.. duhhe, dohbe, 
l.ayamon, ii. 2ifi, iii. 35; Havelok, 1. 1927, 2289. — Icel. k/uhba, 
klumha, a club ; Swed. klubba, a ckb ; klubb, a block, a club; klump, 
a lump; Dan. klub, a club ; klump, a clump, lump; klumpfod, a club- 
foot; Niim//bd«/, club-footed. Cf. Dan. W»//i/,a log, a block, p. The 
close connexion of dub with dump is apparent; in fact, the Icel. 
kluhha stands for klumha, by the assimilation so coiniiion in that 
language (Norcen). Sec Clump, Dor. dub-faot, dub~footed. 

CLUB ( 2), an association of persons. (Scand.) Not in very early 
use. A good example is in the Dedication to Dryden’s Medal, where 
he alludes to the Whigs, and asks them what right they have * to meet, 
as you daily do, in factious dubs.* In Sherwood’s Index to Cotgrave, 
A.i). 1660, we find : * To dubbe, mettre ou despendre & regnal d’un 
autre.’ 'I'he word is really the same as the last, but applied to a 
‘clump’ of jicople. See Rietz, who gives the Swed. dial, klubb, as 
meaning ‘a clump, lump, dumpling, a tightly jiacked hcaji of men, 
a knoll, a heavy inactive fellow.’ So we speak of a knot of people, 
or a dump of trees. Der. club, verb. 

CLUB (3), one of a suit at cards. (Scand.) a. The name is 
a translation of the Sp.an. hados, i.e. cudgels, clubs; which is the 
^an. name for the suit. Thus the word is the same as Club (i) and 
Club (2). p. The figure by which the dubs are denoted on a card is 
a trefoil ; the F. name being trifle, a trefoil, a club (at cards) ; cf. 
I>an. klaver, clover, a club (at cards) ; Du. klaver, clover, trefoil, 
a club (at cards'). 

CLUCK, to call, as a hen does. (F..) ‘When she, ]ioor hen, hath 
duck'd thee to the w.irs;’ C,’or. v. 3. 163 ; where the old editions have 
dock'd. M E. clokken. ‘ Clnkkyn as hennys;' I’rompt. I^arv. p. 83. [Cf. 
‘ lie chukketh,' said of a cock ; Chaucer, C. T., 15188 (B 4372).! AS. 
dcxcian', Anglia, viii. 309, 1. 26; cf. A.S. Leechdoms, ii. 220, 1. 18. 
The mod. E. form may have been inHuenced by the T)anish.+Dn. 
klokken, to cluck; Dan. klukke, to cluck ; kluk, a clncking ; klukhune, 
a clucking hen ; C. glucken, to cluck ; gluckhenne, a clucking-hen. 
Cf. L. glo clre, to cluck. An imitative word ; see Claok. 

GLI^ ; see Clew. 

CLUMP, a mass, block, cluster of trees. (F,.) ‘ England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and our good confederates the United Provinces, be all in a 


clump together;’ Bacon, Of a War with Spain (R.). The AS. pi. 
clymppan, Inmps, occurs in AS. I.eechdoms, iii. 134. Cf. also AS. 
clymp-re, a lump ((kein) ; EFries. klump, klunt, a lump.+Du. 
klomp, a lump, clog, wooden shoe; cf. klont, a clod, lump; Dan. 
klump, a clump, lump; klumpe, to clot; d. klunt, a log, block; 
Swed. klump, a lump ; klumpig, lumpy, clnmsy ; led. klumha, klubha, 
a club ; G. klump, a lump, clod, podding, dumpling; klumpen, a lump, 
mass, heap, clnstcr; cf. klunker, a clod of dirt. p. Besides these forms, 
we find Dan. klimp, a clod of earth ; Swed. klimp, a clod, a lump, a 
dumpling; these are directly derived from the root preserved in the 
MUG. klimpfen (strong verb, pt. t. klampf), to draw together, press 
tightly together, cited by Fick, iii. 51. y. From the same root we 
have 1C. damp, to fasten together tightly ; so that damp and dump 
are variants from the same root. Sec Clamp ; and see Club (i), 
a doublet of clump. 

CLUMSY, shapeless, awkward, ungainly. (Scand.) ‘Apt to be 
drawn, formed, or moulded . . . even by clumsy fingers;’ Ray, On the 
Creation, pt. ii. In Ray's (Tollection of Provincial Eng. Words we 
find: * Clumps, Clumpst, idle, lazy, unhandy, a word of common use 
in Lincolnshire ; see Skinner. This is, 1 suppose, the same with our 
clumzy, in the South, signifying unhandy; clumpst with cold, i.e. be- 
nummed;* and again he has: * Clussumetl. atX}. “a e/»sswr»e^ hand,” 
a clumsie hand ; Cheshire.’ a. All these forms arc easily explained, 
lieing deducible from the ME. dumsed, benumbed. From this word 
were formed (1) dussumed, for clusmed, which again is for clumsed, by 
a change similar to that in clasp from ME. clapsen', (2) clumpst, by 
mere contraction ; (3) dumps, by loss of final / in the last ; and (4) 
clumsy, with -y for -ed, giving an adjectival form. p. The ME. clumsed, 
also sjielt elomsed, is the jip. of the verb elumsen or clnmsen, to benumb, 
also, to feel benumlied. It is ]>assive in the phrase ‘with clumsid 
hondis/ ns a translation of ‘dissoliitis manibus;’ Wyclif, Jerem. 
xlvii. 3; see also Isaiah, xxw. 3. ‘He is outlier domsed [stupefied] 
or wode’ [mad] ; llampole, I’ricke of Conscience, 1. 1651. .See fur- 
ther in my note to Pieis the Plowman, C. xvi. 253, where the intransi- 
tive use of the verb occurs, in the sentence : * when thow clomsest for 
colde’ — when thou bccomest numb with cold. y. Of .Scandinavian 
origin. Cf. .Swed. dial. klumm.sen, benumbed with cold, with frozen 
hands; spelt also klumsun, kldumsen, klomsen, klummshandt (i.e. with 
benumbed Imnds), &c., Rietz, p. 332 ; who also gives krumpen (p. 354) 
with the very same sense, but answering in form to the 1C. cramped. 
In Icelandic, klumsa means ‘ lockjaw.’ 8. It is easily seen that ME. 
elumsen is an extension of dum-, weak grade of the root clam, or cram, 
to pinch, whence also E. clamp and cramp. Sec Clamp, Cramp. 
So in Dutch we find kleumsch, chilly, numb with cold ; from kleumen, 
to be benumbed with cold, which again is allied to klemmen, to jiincli, 
clinch, oppress (Franck). Cf. prov. E. dem, to pinch with hunger ; 
clum, Ijenumbcd ; also Wcstphal. verklummen, benumbed ; MDan. 
klums, sluggish (Kalkar). 

CLUSTER, a bunch, mass, csp. of grapes. (E.) ME. cluster, 
clustre, cluster; "Vt^yclif, Dcut. xxxii. 32, Numb. xiii. 25, (ien. xl. 10. 
AS. clyster, cluster; the pi. dystru, clusters, occurs in Gen. xl. 10.4* 
1 ,ow G. kinder. Cluster represents a Tent, form *klus-!ro-, for *klut-tro-, 
from the base klut- which ajipears in Clot ; so that a cluster means 
a bunch of things adhering closely together, as e.g. in the c.'ise of a 
cluster of gra])cs or of bees. From Tout, root *kleut, to mass together; 
see Cleat, Clout. 

CLUTCH, a claw ; to grip, lay hold of. (E.) The verb is ME. 
clucchen; ‘to clucche or to clawe ; ’ J’. Plowman, B. xvii. 188. 'I’he 
sb. is ME. doche, douche, duke ; ‘ anti in his cloches holde ; ’ P. Plow- 
man, B. prol. 154 ; ‘his kenc dokes* Ancren Riwle, p. 130 ; cf. the 
Lowl. Scot, cleuck, cluik, duke, cloak, a claw or talon. The old sb. was 
superseded by the verbal form, which answers to AS. *clyccan, to 
bend or crook the fingers ; extant in the imp. s. dyce (sec Clitdi in 
N-E-D."), and in the pp. geclyht, written grcliht in the Liber Scintil- 
larum, § xxv ; p. 99, 1. 2. Teut. tyjie *kluk-jan-, (perhaps) ‘ to bend 
a joint.' 

CLUTTER (1), to coagulate, clot. (E.) ‘The cluttered h\ovn \ ;’ 
Holland, Pliny, b. xxi. c. 25. ME. cloleren; the jjp. dotered, also 
written dothred, occurs in Chaucer, C. T., 2747 (A 2745). The same 
as clatter, the frequentative form of clot ; see Clot. 

CLUTTER (2), a confused heap; tohcapup.(E.) *Vl\\a\.aclutttr 
there was with huge, over-grown pots, pans, and spits;’ 1. ’Estrange, 
in Rich, and Todd’s Johnson. * Which clutters not praises together ; ’ 
Bacon, to K. Jas. I : Sir T. Matthew’s Lett. ed. 1660, p. 32 (Todd). 
The same word as Clutter (1 ) ; the sense of ‘ mass’ suggested that 
of ‘confused heap;' whence, further, that of ‘confused noise;’ see 
below. 

CLUTTER (3), a noise, a great din. (E.) Not common ; Rich, 
quotes from King, and Todd from Swift ; a mere variation of Clatter, 
q.v. ; affected by Clutter (2). Ihre gives M. Swed. kluttra, to 
quarrel. Cf. EFries. kloter, a rattle. 
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CLYSTBB, an injection into the bowels. (L. - Gk.) The nX.distin 
is in Holland’s Pliny, b. viii. c. the verb elysttrizt in toe same, 
b. XX. c. 5 ; and Massinger has : * Thou stinking elyster-pipe;* Virgin 
Martyr, A. iv. sc. i; cf. Shak. Oth. ii. r. 178.-L. clyster. ~»Gk. 
icKvar^p, a clyster, a syringe ; Kkvajjus, a liquid used for washing out, 
esp. a clyster, a drench. ■■ Gk. KkvCuv, to wash. Cf. L. eluere, to purge, 
Goth, hl&trs, pure. -■ <^KLEU, to cleanse. Prugm. i. § 490. 

CO-, prefix ; a short form of eon-. See Con-. 

COACH, a close carriage. (F. — Hung.) In Shak. Merry Wives, ii. 
2. 66. — F. cache,* a coach;’ Cot. — Hungarian iotsi, kocsi, a coach, 
travelling carriage ; whence the word was introduced into many other 
languages. See Ileckmann’s Hist, of Inventions, tr. in i8.|6, i. 77; 
who says : ‘ Slephanus Ilroderilhus says, speaking of 1 526 ; . . . “he 
speedily got into one of those light carriages, which (from the name 
of the place) we called koteze*'* The word was used in Hungary 
from the reign of king Matthias Corvinus, 1 4‘j8-90 ; and the * coach * 
was named from a Hungarian village named JCocs, between Raab and 
liuda; see N.F..T). The word cache first appears in E. in 1556. 
COADJUTOR, assistant. (L.) Spelt caadiutour. Sir T*. Elyot, 
Governour, b. ii. c. 10. § 5. — L. co-, for con-, which for cum, together ; 
andndiu/or, an assistant, allied to adiuuius, pp. of adiuudre, to assist. 
See Adjutant. Der. caadjuir-ix, coadjutor-^kip. 

COAQUIiATR, to curdle, congeal. (L.) Shak. has coagulate ns 
pp.= curdled; * coagulate gore;* Hamlet, ii. 2. 484. — L. rod^u/d/Mv, 
pp. of codguldre, to curdle. — L. eodgulum, rennet, which causes things 
to curdle. — L. co- (for con- or cum, together), and ag-ere, to drive ; (in 
Latin, the contracted form cogere is the common form) ; with suffix 
-m/-, having a diminutive force ; so that co-ag-ul-um would mean ‘that 
which drives together slightly.* — to drive. See Agent. Der. 

coagulat-ion, coagul-ahle, coagul-ant. 

COAITA, the red-faced spider monkey. (Tlraril.) Spelt quata in 
Stedman's Surinam, ii. 10. (Sometimes miss|K‘lt Tupi 

(Brazilian) coatd, cuatn, coaitd (N.E.D.) ; spelt couatta in Breton, 
Diet. Caraibe Francois, 1O65; p. 180. ^ Distinct from coati. 

COAXi, charcoal ; a combustible mineral. (E.) ME. co/, Layamon, 
1 . 2366. AS. col, coal ; ( Irein, i. i66.+Du. kool ; Icel. and Swed. kol ; 
Dan. iul ; OllG. cholo, MH(j. kol, G. kohle. The Skt.yva/, to blare, 
burn, is probably from the same root; cf. also OIrish gual, coal. 
Der. cofl/->, coal-jH^h, coal-heaver, &c. ; also collier, q.v.; also collted, 
i.e. blackened, dark, in Mid. Nt. Dr. i. J. 145. 

COAIiESCE, to grow together. H..) Used by Newton (Todd) ; 
in Blount's Gloss., ed. 1656; also by Goodwin, Works, v. iii. pt. iii. 
P- .145 R- doubtless refers to the works of T. Goodwin, 5 vols., 

London, 1 68 t - 1 703. — L. coalescere, to grow together. — L. co-, for co«- 
tir cum, together ; and alescere, to grow, ince[itive form of alere, to 
nourish. See Aliment. Der. coalescence, coalescent, from coalescent-, 
stem of the pres. part, of coalescerc ; also coalition (used by Burke) 
allied to L. coalitus, pp. of coalescere. 

COARSE, rough, rude, gross. (F. — L.) In Shak. Henry VIII, 
iii. 2. 239. Also sjielt course, course; ‘Yea, though the threeds 

( threads] be cowrse ; ’ Gascoigne, ('omidaint of the (irenc Knight, 

. 25 ; cf. ‘Course, vilis, grossus ;’ Levins, 224. 39. a. The origin of 
coarse is by no means w'ell ascertained ; it seems most likely that it 
stands for course, and that course was used as a contracted form of in 
course, meaning * in an ordinary manner,’ and hence ‘ ordinary,' or 
‘common.’ The ])hrnse in course was also used for the nuKlern of 
course; Meas. for Meas. iii. i. 239. The examples in the N.E.D. 
bear out this view. 'J'he phrase ‘ 'Poo cars bordeclofes,’ i. e. two coarse 
tablecloths occurs as early as 1424; Early Eng. Wills, p. 56. See 
Course. Der. cnnrse-ly, -nets. 

COAST, side, border, country. (F. — L.) ME. coste. ‘Bi thysc 
Englissche cos/cs’ — throughout these English coasts or borders; 
William of Shoreham, Dc Baptismo, st. 9; about A. u. 1315.— OF. 
coste (F. cote), a rib, slope of a hill, shore. — L. costa, a rib, side. Der. 
coast, v., coa.s/-cr, coast-wise. From the same source is ac-cost, q.v.; 
also cutlet, q.v., costermonger, (j.v. 

COAT, a garment, vesture. (F. — G.) ME. cole, kote; K. Ali- 
sannder, ed. Welier, 2413. — OF. cote (F. eotte), a coat ; Low L. eota, 
cotta, a garment, tunic; cf. Low L. coitus, a lunic.- MHG. itu/Zr, 
kotte, hotze, OHG. chozzo, a coarse mantle ; whence also G. kutte, 
a cowl. Cognate with OSax. cot, with the same sense. See Kluge. 
Der. coat, vb., eoat-ing. 

COATI, COATI-MONDI, a carnivorous mammal. (Brazil.) 
Described as coati or coati-mondi in a tr. of Buffon (1792); i. 183. 
The nose is long and flexible, and marked with white.— Tupi 
(Brazilian) coati, cuati, cuatnn ; from cua, a cincture, and Urn, a nose 
(iHi lieing nasal). The word wionrfi is said to mean ‘ solitary * (N.E.D.). 
COAX, to entice, persuade. (E.) Formerly sfK’lt cokes. 'They 
neither kisse nor cokes them ; ’ I’uttenham, Arte of Pocsie, lib. i. c. 8 ; 
ed. Arber, p. 36. The word cokes as a sb. meant a simpleton, gull, 
dupe. ‘ Why, we will make a cokes of this wise master;* Ben Jonson, 


The Devil is an Ass, ii. i. • Go, you’re a bninleu eox, a toy, a fop ;* 
Beaum. and Fletcher, Wit at Sev. Weapons, iii. I . History unknown. 
4 (f We may note that Cotgrave seems to have regarded it as equiva- 
lent to the F. cocard. He has : ‘ Cocard, a nice doult, quaint gOMe, 
fond or saucie cokes, proud or forward meacock.’ Under the spelling 
coquart, he gives ‘ undiscrectly bold, peart, eoehet, jolly, cheerful? 
Thus the F. coquart may have suggested cocket, and now answers to 
the school-slang cocky, i.e, like a fighting cock. We may also note 
OF. enquehert, eoquibus, coquidi\ all meaning ‘ foolish ; ’ see Godefroy. 

COB (1), a small round hard lump, or knob ; a head. (£.) The 
senses are numerous; see E.D.D. and N.E.D. In the sense 
of small hard lump, the dimin. is cobble, as used in cchhle-siotus. 
As applied to a pony or horse, it seems to mean short and stout. 
ME. cob, a head, a person, esp. a great or leading person ; the pi. 
cobbes is used by Hoccleve, Dc Rcgim. Principum, 1. 2S06. The verb 
to cob or cop, to excel, is allied to AS. copp, a top, summit. Cf. 
l)n. kop, a head, pate, person, man ; G. kopf, the head. Der. cob-web, 
q.v.; cobh-le (2), sb., q.v. 

COB (2), to beat, strike. (E.) In sailor's language and provincial 
E. Cf. ME. cobben, to fight ; Dcstr. of Troy, 11 . 8285, 11025. Also 
prov. E. cop, to strike on the head; whence, jirobably, W. eobio, to 
strike ; cf. W. cob, a bunch, a tuft ; cop, a head, bunch. See Cob (i). 
COBALT, a reddish-gray mineral. (G.) One of the few G. words 
in English ; most of such words are names of minerals. Used by 
Woodward, who died A.D. 1728 (Todd). — G. kobalt, cobalt, p. The 
word is a nick-name given by the miners because it was poisonous and 
troublesome to them; it is merely another form of G. kobold, a demon, 
goblin ; and cobalt itself is called koltold in provincial German ; see 
Fliigcl's Diet.— MHG. kobolt, a demon, spiite; in which the former 
element kob- answers to AS. cqP- in cof-godas, household gods, 
used to translate L. pendtes ; Voc. 189. 10; from AS. cofa, a 
chamber. See Cove. (So in Kluge.) 

COBBLE (i), to patch up. (E.) ‘He doth but cloutc [patch] 
and eobbtll ;’ Skelton, Why ('ome Ye Nat to Court, 1 . 524. The sb. 
cohelere, a cobbler, occurs in P. Plowman, B. v. 327. Origin doubtful ; 
perhaps the same as prov. £. cobble, to beat ; from Cob (2), Der. 
cohhl-er. 

COBBLE (2), a small round lump. (E.) Chiefly used of round 
stones, commonly called cobble-stones. ‘Hie rudus, a cobylstone;* 
Voc. 768. 38. A dimin. of cob, with the suffix -le (for -el). See 
Cob (1). Cf. Norw. koppull, a small round stone. 

COBLE, a small fishing-boat. (C.) * Cobles, or little fishing-boats ;’ 
Pennant, in 'I'oild's Johnson. ME. coble, Scot. Legends of Saints, ed. 
Metcalfe, xl. (Ninian), 1 . 504. — W. ceuhal, a ferry-boat, skiff. Cf. 
W. ceubren, a hollow tree; ceufad, a canoe. — W’. ceuo, to excavate, 
hollow out; boats being orig. made of hollowed trees. Cf. Breton 
kubar, gohar, also kdbal, a coble, small boat ; from the form gdbar is 
derived the Y.gabare, MF. gabarre, *a lighter;* Cot. 

COBRA DE C AFELLO, a snake w itb a hood. ( Port. — L. ) In 
a tr. of Buffon (1792), ii. 277, it is called *cfd>ra dt [error for de\ 
capelin, or hooded serpent.’ — Port, cobra, snake; de, of, with; 
capello, a hood. — L. coluhra, a snake; de, of, with; cupellum, acc. of 
Late L. cdpellus, dimin. of Late L. cCipa, a cape. See Chaplet and 
Cape ( 1 ). 

COBWEB, a spider’s web. (E.) ME. eopweb, Trevisa, tr. of 
lligdcn, vii. 343; so also in Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 728; copwebbe in 
Palsgrave, and in the Golden Hoke, c. 17. Copweb is a shortened 
form of attercop-weh, from the ME. attercop, a spider, p. In W’yclifs 
Bible we find : ‘ The webbis of an attercop^ Isaiah, lix. 5 ; and : 'the 
web of attercoppis,' Job, viii. 14. The ME. attercop is from AS. 
altorcoppe, a spider, Voc. 121. 28 ; a word compounded of AS. dtor, 
poison (Hosworlh), and eoppe, which })erhaps also meant ‘spider;’ 
cf. MDu. kop, koppe, ‘a spider,* or a cob;’ Hexham. The exact 
relation to co6 (1) is obscure. Cf. Du. spinnekop, a spider; also, 
a spider’s head ; WFlem. koppe, kobbe, a spider (De Bo); West- 
phal. kobbenwebbe, a cobweb. 

COCA, a shrub, the leaves of which afford a stimulant. (Span.— 
Pemv.) In E. G., tr. of Acosta ( 1 6o4\ bk. iv. c. 2 2 ; and J. Frampton, 
Joyfnll Newes (1577), fol. 101, back.— Span, eora. — Peruv. euea; of 
which form the Span, coca is a corruption (Garcilasso, Comment, of 
Peru, bk. viii. c. 1 5). Der. coca-ine. 

COCHINEAL, a scarlet dye-stuff. (F. — Span. — L. — Gk.) Cochi- 
neal consists ‘ of the dried bodies of females of the Coccus cacti, an 
insect native in Mexico, Central America, &c., and found on several 
species of cactus ; ’ Webster. [These insects have the appearance of 
berries, and were thought to be such ; hence the name.] 'I'he word 
cochineal occurs in Beaum. and Fletcher, Beggar’s Bush, i. 3. CT. 

* the berrie of cochenile;* Hakluyt’s Voy. iii. 46, 1. 10. — F. cochmille. 
— Span, coehinilla, cochineal; cf. Ital. eoccmiglia, the same. — L. 
eoccineus, eoccinus (Isaiah, i. j 8), of a scarlet colour. — L. * 

berry; also, ‘ kermes,’ supposed by the ancients to be a berry. -GJc. 
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itSmcotf a kernel, a berry; esp. the coeeus ilicis, or ‘ kcrmea-berry,’ 
u»ed to dye scarlet. ^ Distinct from Span, cochinilla, a wood-louse, 
dimin. of coehina, a pig (Monlau). 

COCK (1). the male of the domestic fowl. (E.) ME. co/t; see 
Chaucer’s Nun’s Priest’s Tale. AS. eoee, Matt. xxvi. 34. 74 ; and 
much earlier, in ililfred, tr. of Gregory, ed. Sweet, c. 63,' p. 459. Of 
imitative origin; from the bird's cry. ‘Cryclc anon coki eok!'; 
Chaucer, (’. J., U 4467. Cf. Skt. huhhuta-, a cock ; Malay kukuk^ 
crowing of cocks, f So also OF. eoe (y!cnq\ - Low Lat. coceum, an 
acciis. form occurring in the l.ex Salica, vii, 16, and of onomato- 
poctic origin (Hrachet).*-Gk. kokkv, the cry of the cuckoo; 
also the cry of the cock, since the ])hrase kokkoRuos upvis occurs 
to signify a cock ; lit. it means ‘ the cock-voiced Ijird,’ or the 
bird that cries cock ! Cf. Cuolcoo. Dor. cock-rr-el, a little cock, 
apparently a double diminutive, ME. cnkerel. Prompt. Parv. p. S6; 
^k~^ght-ingy sometimes contracted to rock-hig; cnck-er, one who 
keeps fighting-cocks ; cock-pit ; cock's-conth^ a jilant ; aiul see cock- 
ade, eock-atrice, coxcomh. QUr* The cock, or stop-cock of .a liarrel, is 
probably the same word ; cf. ( i. hahu, a cock, also, a faucet, stoii- 
cock. See Cook (3), ami Chicken. 

COCK (2), to slick up abruptly. (E.^ We s.ay to cock one's eye, 
one’s hat ; or, of n bird, that it cn/ks up its tail. ‘ [.She] spreads and 
cocks her tail;’ A. Marvell, Rehearsal 'Jraiis]iosed, i. jfii (N.E.D.) 
Apparently with reference to the posture of a fwil’s head when crow- 
ing ; or to that of his crest or tail. See Cook ( i ). So also Gael, cnc, 
to cock, as in coc do hhoineid, cock your bonnet ; cf. Gael, coc-shron, 
a cock-nose ; mr-diroimch, cock-nosed. Der. cock, sb., in the phrase 
‘ a cock of the eye,’ Ac. 

COCK 1 .0, part of the lock of a gun. fE.] * Pistol’s cock is up; * 
Men. V, ii. i. 55. .So named from its original shajie ; from the like- 
ness to the head and neck of a cock. Similarly, the G. name is hahn ; 
as in the phrase den Hahn spannen, i. e. to cock (a gun\ 

COCK (4), a small pile of hay. (.Scand.) ‘ A cocke of hay ;’ Tyn- 
dale’s Works, p. 450. Cf. ^ cockern of haruest folkcs,’ Rastall, 
.Statutes; Vagabonds, &c. p. 474 (R.). And .see P. Plowman, G. vi. 
13, and my note upon it. -Dan. kok, a heap, pile; Dan. dial, kok, 
a haycock, nl kokke hnet, to coek hay; cf. led. kAkkr, a lump, a Irall. 
COCK (5), COCKBOAT, a small boat. (F. — L. — Gk.) The 
addition of Aaat is supernuous; sec cock in K. Lear, iv. 6. 19. -OF. 
cof/ue, also ojgM«,^a kind of boat (Godefroy); ef. Ital. eoern, .Span. 


the same word. y. The word was very widely spread, and is ^lerhaiis 
to be referred, ns .suggested by Diez, to the L. concha, a shell; cf. 
also mod. J*. cache, a ho.at, and coqur, a shell.- Gk. xoyyri, a mussel, 
cockle-shell ; Jolyxos, a mussel, cockle, cockle-shell.+.Skt. ^ahkhn-, 
a conch-shell. .See Conch; and see Cockle ( 1 ). % Hut some 
icgard the Du. and Seand. forms as Teutonic; from Teul. types 
*ktikken-, *kuggon-. It i.s probable that these types were confuse<l 
with derivatives of concha. Cf. Kiirting, § 22S3. Der. cock-!,wain, by 
the addition of swain, q.v. ; now gen. sjielt coxswain. 

COCKADE, a knot of ribbon on a hat. (F.) ‘ Pert infidelity is 
wit’s cockade',* Young’s Nt. Thoughts, Nt. 7, 1. 109 from end. The 
a was formerly sounded ns aa in baa ; and the word is, accordingly, 
a corruption of cocianf. — b. coquarde, fcin. of enquard, ‘foolishly 
]>roud, saucy, presumptuous, malapert, undiscreetly peart, cocket, 
jolly, cheerful; Cotgrave. lie also gives: * coquarde, bonnet a la 
coquarde, a Spanish cap, . . . any bonnet or cap worne proudly.’ 
Formed by sufTix -nn/from V. coq, a c:ock. .See Cock (i). 

COCKATOO, a kind of parrot. (Malav.) "I'ko pi. is spelt eacatoes, 
and the birds are s.aid to be found in the' Mauritius; .Sir T. IlerlK-rl, 
Iravels, p. 383 (Todd’s Johnson^; or ed. J665, p, 403. — Malay 
knkatua,a cockatoo; a word which is doubtless'imitati ve, like our 
cock; see Cock (1 ). J’his Malay word is given at ]i. 84 of Pijnappel’s 
Malay-Dutch I)ictionary; lie also gives the imitative worrls knkak, 
the cackling of hens, ]>. 75 ; and kukuk, the crowing of a cock, p. 94. 
So also ‘ kakaiiia, a bird of the parrot-kind ; ’ Marsden’s Malay Diet. 
U; a cock ; so named from its cry. Sec Cook, 

Cuckoo. 


eocatris, an ichneumon, a crocodile ; Godefroy. Cf. .Sp.an. eocotriz, 
a crocodile. -Late K ebeatrlcem, acc. of coeatrix, cauedtrix, a croco- 
dile, bnsihsk, cockatrice, p. The form ebentrix is a corruption of 
Late L. caleatrtx {eaucrurix in Ducange), lit. ‘ the treader,’ or ‘ tracker 
onti us(?d to transifltc (jk. « L. calcare^ to trend ; sec C&ullc, 

and see Ichneumon. The word being once corrupted, the fable 
that the animal was produced from a cock's egg was invented to 
account for it. 


COCKEByto pamper, indulge children. (Scand.) *A beardless 
boy, a cockered silken wanton ; ’ K. John, v. i. 70. ‘Neuer had so 
cockered us, nor made us so wanton ; ' Sir T. More, Works, p. 337 d ; 
see Eastwood and Wright’s Ilible W^ord-book. ‘ Cokeryn, carifovco ;’ 
Prompt. Parv. p. 85. p. Prob. of Scand. rather than of native origin. 
Orig. ‘to cry cokl* as a cock does, repeatedly; the verb being fre- 
quentative in form. Hence to call chickens repeatedly, to be ever 
feeding them, to jict, panqier, &c. This is borne out by MDan. 
kokre, to call often, as a cock or hen does ; Norweg. hokla (i), to 
cackle, (2), to cocker, pet ; Norw. kokra, to utter monotonous cries, 
also to cocker; Norw. kokreharn, a pet child ; kokren, ad j., cockering 
(Ross). So .also MDu. kokclen, ‘ to cocker, foster,’ Hexham ; whence 
F. coqueliner, of which Cotgrave says: ‘ coqueliner un enfant, to dandle, 
cocker, fondle, jiamjier, make a wanton of a child.’ The W. cocri, to 
fondle, is from E. All from Cook (i). 

COCK-EYED, squinting. (E.) See llalliwell. From Cook 
(2), q. V. 

COCKIiE (i\ a sort of bivalve. (F. — L. — Gk.) In P. Plowman, 
C. X. 95. occurs the pi. cockes, with the sense of cockles, the reading 
in the Ilchcstcr MS. being cokelcs. Thus the ME. form is cokel, 
dimin. of cok or c'ck (F. coqne), the orig. sense of which was ‘ shell.’ 
The word was borrowed from the French coquille, a cockle-shcU ; 
cf. Ital. coechiglia, Walloon kukil ( Remade). — 1 .ate I., lyjie *coc- 
ehylia, by-form of conchylia, pi. of co;/r//y/iwr». — Gk. KiiyxvAiov, dimin. 
of xoyxv, a mussel, a cockle. See Cock (5). Without the nasal, 
we find also L. cochlea, a snail ; cf. Gk. Kox>das, a snail with a sjiiral 
shell ; k 6 x><os, a iish with a spiral shell, also a biv.alve, a cockle. 
.See Kbrting, $ 2 2 S3. The ME. cockes answers to the jd. of AS. 
stc-coce, a sra-shell, cockle, and of GF. coque. 

COCKliE (2), a weed among corn; darnel. (E.) ME. cokkel. 
‘Or springeu [sprinkle, sow] cokkel in our dene corn;’ Chaucer, 
C. 1'., 12923 (H 1183). AS. coccel, tales, translating l.n\. zizania, 
M.att. xiii. 27; whence also (Lael. cogall, tares, the herb cockle; 
cogull, the corn-cockle; Irish cogal. 

COCKliE (3), to he uneven, pucker up. (.Sc.md.) * It made such 
a short aickling sea, . . that 1 never felt such uncertain jerks in a 
ship;’ Dampier, Voyage, an. 1683 (k.\ Of .Scand. origin; cf. 
Norw. koklutt, lumpy, uneven, i.e. cockled up ; from Norw. kokle, 
a little lump, dim. of kok, a lump. Cf. Swed. dial, kokkel, diinin. of 
koka, a clotl. 

COCKLOFT, an upper loft, garret. (Hybrid ; E. and Scand.) 

* Cocklofts and garrets;* Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, Sat. iii. 1. 329. 
F’rom cock ( 1 ) and loft. ‘ De^van tie casa, a garret or cockloft ; ' M in- 
sheu. Span. Diet. (1O23). So in German we find hahnhalken, a roost, 
a cock-loft; and in D.aiiish kanebielkeloft, lit. a cock-balk-loft; cf. 
prov. E. hen-loft. It meant originally a place in the rafters where 
cocks roosted, hence, a little room among the rafleis ; called also in 
Danish lofikammer, i.e. 1 of t-ch amber. See Loft. ^ The W. coeg- 
garret, is nothing but the E. cockloft borrowed. 

COCKKEY, an cITemiiialc jiersnn. (E.) ME. co^-e/iry, in I’. Plow- 
man, H. vi. 287 ; where it means 'an egg’; so also in the Tourna- 
inent of Tottenham in Percy’s Rcliques, last stanza. The ME. 
cokeney represents coken-ey, lit. ‘ egg of cocks,’ from AS. <rg, an egg, 
where coken is the gen. pi. of cok, a cock, as clrrken is of clerk. 
This singular name was given particularly to the small misshapen 
egcTs occasionally laid by fowls; sec jirov. E. cock's egg (s.v. cock) in 
l'..D.D. ‘The sm.all yolklcss eggs which hens sometimes lay are 
called cock's eggs, generally in the firm pcrsu.asion that the name 
states a fact;’ C. S. Ihirne, .Shropshire Folk-Lore, p. 229. Cf. Harl. 
Misccll. iii. 531. Florio’s Ital. Diet. (1598) has: • Caecherelli, 
cacklings of hens; also egs, us we s.ay cockanegs.' Hence cockney 
w'.as often a. term of reproach, and meiint a fooli.sh or efleminate 
person, or a spoilt child ; see Cockney in Hnlliwell. The ME. 
sjiellirig was cokeney or cikenay, which was trisyllabic. * 1 sal been 
halde a daf, a eokenay ; Unhardy is uiisely, thus men s.nylh ; ’ Chaucer, 

C. T. 4206 (A 4208). "Dar. cock ney-dom, cockney-ism. 



canucha, chafer, beetle, and was introduced into our language by 
sailors;’ F. Hall, Modern English, 1873, p. 12S. Hut a friend 
kindly points out that the E. word is borrowed, not from Port. 
carouchn, but from Span, encaraeha, *a wood-louse, a kind of centi- 
jjetlc, blatta or short-legged beetle, common aboard of American 
ships, a cockroach, lilatta americana, L. ; ’ Neuman. 1 think the 
Port, caroucha is merely a clipped form of the same word, with loss 
of tlie first syllable. The etymology of cucaracha is obscure. 
COCKSHUT TIME, twilight. (IL) In .Shak. Rich. HI, v. 3. 
70. ‘ A fine cockshoot evening,’ i. c. a fine evening for using cock- 

shoots; Middleton, The Widow, A. iii. sc. 1. A eoeksh^ (shortened 
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to eockshot or cockshuf) was a glade cut through a wood along which 
woodcocks might dart or * shoot’ and be caught in nets, esp. at 
twilight ; see 1C.D.D. Palsgrave has : * Coeiesshote to take wod- 
cockes with, uolee* Woodcocks were taken * in cockshooie iytne, as 
yt is tearmed, which is the twylight, when vt ys no strange thinge 
to take a hundred or sixe score in one wootld in twenty*four houres ; * 
A. Newton, Diet, of Birds, p. 1044. I**"®^* Newton adds that ‘ another 
MS. speaks of one wood having 13 cockshots.' From cocky shoot ^ 
and time. ^ Often absurdly referred to the verb to shut. Hce Phil. 
Soc. Trans., 1904; p. 166. 

COCO, wrongly COCOA (1), the cocoa-nut palm-tree. (Port.) 
‘ Give me to drain the cocoa's milky bowl ; * Thomson, Summer, 
1. 677. ‘A fruit called cocos* fat (JoaJ; Hakluyt, Voy. ii. 2. 101. 
[Misspelt cocoa in Johnson’s Diet.] — Port, (and Span.) coco, a 
bugbear ; also, a cocoa-nut, cocoa-trec. ‘ Called coco by the Ptjrtu- 
guese in India on account of the monkey-like face at the base of the 
nut, from coco, a bugbear, an ugly ma^k to frighten children ; see 
De Barros, Asia, Dec. iii. hk. iii. c. 7 Wedgwood. Cf. Port. /azer 
coco, to play at bo-])cej> ; Span, ser «« coco, to be an ugly-looking 
person ; cocar, to make grimaces ; also, guarda el Coco, i. c. see the 
bogy ; Pineda. Of unknown origin. 

COCOA ( 2), a corrupt form of Cacao, q. v. 

COCOOIf, the case of a chrysalis. (F. — L. — Gk.) Spelt coco« 
in l(>99 (N.K.1>.). — F'. cocon, a cocoon ; formed by adding the suffix 
-on (gen. augmentative, liut sometimes diminutive) to F. cogue, a 
shell. From a by-form of I.. concha, a shell.— Gk. «o7X7, u shell; 
.see Conch, Cock (3). Der. cncoon-ery. 

COCTIOIT, a boding, decoction. (L.) In Boyle’s Works, vol.ii. 
p. 109 (R.). Formed from Latin, by analogy with F. words in -tion. 
— L. coctionem, acc. of cuc/i'o, a boiling^ digestion ; allied to cactus, pp. 
of enquere, to cook. See Cook. 

COD (1), a kind of fish. (F..) In .Shak. Othello, ii. 1. 156. * Codde, 
a fysshe, cahleau ; * Palsgrave ; cf. ‘ Cabdnud, the chevin ; * and 
‘ Cabillau, fre.sh cod ; ’ Cot. Spelt cod, Statutes of the Realm, i. 356 
(A.D. 1,^57). p. I suppose that this word cod must be the same as 
the ME. codde, a bolster ; though the resemblance of the fish to a 
bolster is but fanciful. It is obvious th.at .Shakespeare knew nothing 
of the T.ininean name gadus (Gk. 7dSov) ; nor is any connexion 
between cod and gadus possible. Sec Cod (2), and Cuttle. Dor. 
cod-ling, q. v. 

COD (2), a husk, shell, bag, bolster. (E.) Perhaps obsolete, except 
in j)rov. E. In .Shak., in cod-pure, Gent, of V<’rona, ii. 7. 53 ; peas- 
eod, i. c. ])ea-shell, husk of a pea, Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 1. 191. ME. 
cod, codde ; * codde of frute, or jtese-coddc ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 85. 
The pi. caddis translates l.at. sdiguis, Wyclif, l.uke, xv. 16. \Cod 
also means pillow, bolster ; as in : ‘ A cod, hoc ceruical, hoc puluinar ; ’ 
Cath. Ang. ; in lids sense it is of Sc.and. origin.] A.S. cod, eodd, a 
bag; tran.slatiiig Lat. /'era in Mark, vi. S. ^ leel. hoddi, a pillow; 
kotiri, the scrotum of animals; Swed. Jtudde, a cushion. Cf. Swed. 
dial, kudde, .a pod; MDu. l-oddc, a club (llexham), also * coleus, 
tcsticulus;’ Kilian; Jutl.md Icodde, a ])od, the scrotum. AS. codirf 
answers to a Teul. type *kuddoz, m. ; leel. koddi to *kuddon~, a weak 
sb. ^ The W. cod, a bag, pouch, was borrowed from F.nglish. 
CODDItjB, to treat as an invalid, to nurse overmuch, to render 
cfTeminatc. (F. — L.) Another sense of coddle (still known in prov. 
E.) was to parboil, to slew fruit ; thus Dampier says of the guava : 

‘ It bakes ns well ns a ])cnr, and it m.ay be coddled, and it makes gocKl 
pies;’ A New \’oyage, vol. i. c. 8. p. 222. In Beaumontand Fletcher’s 
I’hilaster, A. V. sc. 4, 1. 31, the phrase * I'll have you coddled* alludes 
to 'Prince Pipjdn.’ Aj)i)arently short for caudle, verb, i.e. to treat 
with caudle', .see .Shak. Timon, iv. 3. 226. See Caudle. 

CODE, a digest of laws. (F. — L.) ME. code ; as in ‘ Theodocius 
his code-,* 'Jrevisa, tr. of Iligden, iii. 255. Pope has the pi. codes, 
.Sat. vii. 96. — F. code.^L, cadicem, acc. ot codex, caudex, a trunk of a 
tree ; hence, a wooilcn tablet for writing on, a set of tablets, a book. 
p. The orig. form was perhajis *scaudex, connected with *scauda (i.e. 
cauda), a tail, and the orig. sense a shoot or spray of a tree, thus con- 
necting L. cauda with E. scut, the tail of a hare or rabbit. See Bout. 
Der. cod-i-fy, rod~i-fic~al-ion ; also cod-ic-il, q. v. 

coDicni, a supplement to a will. (F. — L.) Used by War- j 
burton, Divine Legation, bk. iv. note 22 (R.). It occurs as early as 
141 7-8. ‘ In this cotlic-ll ; ’ Fifty E. Eng. Wills (E. E. T. S.), p. 40. 
— MF. eodicile, ‘a codicile;’ Cot. — 1„ codicillus, a writing-tablet, 
a memorial, a codicil to a will. — L. cudic-, stem of c5d:x, a tablet, 
code; with addition of the dimin. suffix -Ulus. See Code. 

CODZiING (i), ayoung cod. (E.) ME. eodlyng. Mlicraullus, 
a eodlyng i* Voc. 642. 16. ‘ Codlynge, fysche, morus;’ Prompt. 
Parv. p. 85. Formed from cotl (1) by help of the dimin. suffix -ling ; 
cf. duck-ling. 

CODIiINQ (2), CODLIE', a kind of apple. (C. ; with E. suffix.) 
In Shak. Tw. Nt. i. 5. 167, it means an unripe a])plc. Bacon men- 


tions guadlins among the July fruits ; Essay 46, Of Gardens. QuadUng 
is from M E. guerdling. ‘ Querdlynge, appulle, Duracenum ; * Prompt. 
Parv. The suffix -Img is Ii:. ; but guerd- may be Celtic ; from Irish 
eueirt, euirt, an apple-tree. ^ The Irish cueirt is a very old word, as 
it was the name of Q in the Ogham alphabet. * The names of the 
letters are taken from those of trees, as follows: E^heith, birch . . 
Q-ywe/W, apple:’ J. R. Allen, Monumental Hist, of Early Brit. 
Churc h; p. 71 ; Rhys, Lect. on Welsh Philology, and ed. p. 285. 
COEFirlCIEirT, coiijierating with ; a math. term. (L.) R. 
quotes eoeffieiency from Glanvill, Vanity of Dogmatising, c. 12 (a.D. 
>655)- — E. C0-, for eon, Le. cum, with; and efficient-, stem of effieiens, 
pres. part, of efficere, to cause, n verb compounded of prep, ex, out, 
and facere, to make. See EfBLcient. Dor. corffieienc-y. 
CCENOBITE; see Ceuobite (above). 

COEQTTAIi ; from Co-, q. v. ; and Equal, q. v. 

COERCE, to restrain, compel. (L.) Sir T. Elyot has coertion, 
The Gouernour, bk. i. c. 8. $ 6. Coerce occurs in Butler, Sat. on Age 
of Ch. II., 1. 162. — L. coerccre, to compel.— I., co-, for con-, which 
for cum, with ; and arcire, to enclose, confine, keep oiT. From the 
same root is the L. area, a chest, whence E. ark. See Ark. Der. 
coerc-i-ble, eoerc-ive, eoere-ive-ly, eoerc-ion. 

COEVAXi, of the same age. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1681. 
Formed by help of the adj. suffix -al (as in egual) from L. coeeu-us, 
of the same age. — L. co-, fur eon-, i.e. cum, together with ; and auum, 
an age . S ee Age. 

COFFEE, a decoction of berries of the coffee-tree. (Turk. — Arab.) 

‘ A drink call’d coffa ; * Bacon, Nat. Hist. s. 738, * He [the Turk] 

hath a drink called eauphe; * Howell, bk. ii. lett. 55 (a.D. 1634). 
* Their licst drink is eoffa ; * Capt. J. Smith. Works, p. 856 (ifio3). — 
Turk, gahveh, coffee.— Arabic gahweh, coffee; Palmer's Pers. Diet, 
col. 476; also gahwah or gahwa^t). Rich. Diet. p. 1155. 

COFFER, a chest for money. (F. — Iv. — Gk.) ME. cofer, cofre 
(with one/). ‘But litel gold in cq/rc;’ Chaucer, prol. 300. And 
.see Rob. of Bnmne, tr. of Ivungtolt, pp. 135, 224, 297. — OF. cofre, 
also cofin, a coffer. The learned form is eofin ; the like popular 
change of n to r is seen in E. order, F. ordre, from L. ordinem. Thus 
coffier is a doublet of coffin. See Coffin. Der. coffier-dam. 

COFFIN*, a chest fur enclosing a corpse. (F. — L. — Gk.) Origin- 
ally any sort of case ; it means a pie-crust in Shak. Tit. And. v. 2. 
189. ME. eofin, coffin. The pi. cofines is in Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
Langtofl, p. 135. — OF. eofin, a chest, case. — L. eophinum, acc. of 
cophinus, a basket. — Gk. nut^ivos, a basket; Malt. xiv. 20, where the 
Vulgate version has cophinos and Wyclif has eo/yns. 

COG (1), a tooth on the rim of a wheel. (Scand.) ME. cog, hog. 
'Scariaballum, kog;’ Voc. p. 627. ‘Hoc striabellum, a cog of 
a wcllc,’ id. 725. 7. ' Cog^e of a mylle, scariohallum’,* Prompt. 

Parv. p. 85. And sec Owl and Nightingale, 1. 86. [Gael, and Irish 
cog, a mill-cog : W. cocos, cocs, cogs of a wheel, arc from £.] Of 
Scand. origin. — MDan. kogge, a cog; kngge-hjul, also kagge-hjtd, 
a cog-wheel (Kalkar); Swed. kugge; MSwed. kugg (Ihre). Der. 
cog-v'heeL 

COG (2), to cheat, trick, delude. (Scand.) Obsolete. Common in 
Shak.; sec Merry Wives, iii. T. 123. ‘To shake the bones and cog 
[cheat with] the craftie dice ; ’ Turbervile, 'i'o his Friend P. Of 
Courting, 1. 13. To cog dice was to control their fall, in a cheating 
way ; ns by ' slyding, cogging, foysiing ; ’ Aschatn, Toxojihilus, ed. 
Arber, p. 54. Very likely, the little finger was used as a cog, being 
hitcheil against the die so as to direct it. The verb is almost certainly 
connected with the jireceding sb.; cf. MDan. kt^ge, a cog, Norw. 
kogga, to dupe; Swed. kugge, n cog, kugga, to cheat. See Cog (i). 
COGENT, powerful, convincing. (L.) In 11. More, Immortality 
of the Soul, bk. i. c. 4. — L. cogent-, stem of cogens, pres. part, of 
cogere, to compel. — T,. co-, for con, which for cum, with ; and agere, 
to drive. Briigm. i. § 968. See Agent. Der. cogene-y. 

COGITATE, to think, consider. (L.) Shak. has cogitation, 
Wint. Ta. i. a. 271. But it also occurs very early, being spelt eogi- 
taciun in the Ancren Riwle, p. 288.-1,. cbgthuus, pp. of cogiidre, to 
think. Cogitare is for *coagttdre, i.e. to agitate together in the mind. 
— Iv. CO-, for ron, which for cum, with, together ; and agitare, to 
agitate, frequentative of agere, to drive. Brugm. i. $ 968. See 
Agritate, Agent. Der. cogitat-ion, cogitat-ive. 

COGNATE, of the same family, related, akin. (L.) In Howell’s 
Letters, bk. iv. lull. 50. Bp. Taylor lias cognation. Rule of Conscience, 
bk. ii. c. 2 ; and sue cognacioun in Wyclif, Gen. xxiv. 4. — L. cognatus, 
allied by birth, akin. — L. eo-, for con, which for cum, together ; and 
gndtus, born, old form of ndtus, iip. of gnasci, later nasci, to be born. 
.See Natal. 

COGNISANCE, knowledge, a badge. (F. — L.) We find 
conisantes in the sense of ‘ badges ’ (which is probably a scribal error 
for eonisanees) in P. Plowman’s Crude, ed. Skeat,l. 185 ; also eonois- 
eanee, Gower, C. A. iii. 56 ; bk. vi. 1638. Conisaunee for ‘ knowledge ’ 
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occurs in the Rom. of the Rose, 5559.— OF. eottoissanee, knowledge 
at a later time a ^ was inserted to agree more closely with the Latin , 
see eanoissanee m Cotgrave. — OF. eonousant^ knowing, pres. pt. 
of Of. eonoisire, to know. >iL. cognoseerif to know. — L. co-, for 
eon, i.e. cum, together ; and gnoseere, to know, cognate with E. inow. 
See Know. Der. From the same F. verb we have cognU-able, 
eognih-ant. Here belongs eognouente, pi. -/i, a connoisseur, Ital. 
cogno&cente, from the pres. pt. stem of cognoscere. 

COQNITIOIT, perception. (L.) In .Sliak. Troil. v. 2. 6.v 
Spelt cognicion. Sir T. More, Works, p. 4 a. --L. cognitiunem, acc. of 
cognitioy a finding out, acquisition of knowledge ; cf. cognitus, p[). of 
cognoiceref to leam, know.wL. eo~, for con, which for non, together; 
and gnoseere, to know, cognate with E. know. .See Know. 
COQNOMEN, a surname. (I..) Merely Latin, and not in early 
use. Cognominal occurs in Sir T. Urowne, Vnlg. k^rors, bk. iii. c. 
34. $ 3. — L. cognomen, a surname. — L. ct>-, for con, i.e. cum, together 
with ; and nomen, a name, altered to gnomen by confusion with 
gnoseere, to know, which is unrelated. .See Ifoun. 

COHABIT, to dwell together with. (L.) In Holland, Suetonius, 
p. 13a. Barnes has coAaf)iVa//on, Works, p. 322, col. i. — H cohabitare, 
to dwell together. — L. co-, for eon, i.e. cum, with; and habitare, to 
dwell. See Habitation, Habit. Der. eohabit-nt-ion. 
COHBHE, to stick together. (^L.) In Shak. Me.is. ii. 1. ii.— 
L. eoharere, to stick together. — L. co-, for can, i.e. cum, together; 
and heerPre, to stick. Cf. Lithuanian gaisz-ti, to delay, tarry. See 
Heaitate. Der. caher-ent, cober-eni-ly, cnher-euce ; also, like the pp. 
eohees-m, we have cohes-ion, cohes-ive, eohes-ive-ncss. 

COHORT, a hand of soldiers. (F.-l.,) In Shak. K. Lear, i. 2. 
162,— F. cokorlc, ‘a cohort, or company ... of souldicrs Cot.— 
L. eohortem, acc. of cohors, a band of soldiers. Tin; orig. sense of 
eohors was .in enclosure, a sense still preserved in E. ermrt, which is 
a doublet of cohort ; see Max Muller, Lectures, Sth ed. ii. 277. Sec 
Court. 

COIP, a cap, cowl. (F.~MITG.-I.,) ME. coif, coife; ]*olit. 
.Songs, ed. Wright, p. 339 ; Wyclif, Exod. xxviii, 40; xxix. 6. -OF. 
coife (Supp. to Clodd'roy) ; sjudt coijfe, Cotgrave ; Low L. cofa, a cap ; 
also spelt cuphia, co/ea.- MUG. kuffe, hupfe, OlIG. chuppa, ckuppha, 
a cap worn under the helmet ; Teut. stem *kupp-jdn-. This word 
is a derivative of MHG. hop/, OllG. chuph, a cup, also the head.- 
L. a cup. Kdrting, $ 5339. .See Cup. Der. coijf-ure. 

COIGH, a corner. (F. — L.) In .Shak. Macb. i. 6. 7. — F. eoing, 
given by Cotgrave as another spelling of coin, a corner ; he also gives 
the dimin. coignet, a little corner. The spellings coign, eoing, were 
convertible. — L. cuneum, acc. of cuneus, a wedge. See Coin. 

COIL (i), to gather together. (F.— L.) ‘ CaiVd up in a cable 
Beaum. and Fletcher, Knight of Malta, ii. i. — OF. coiUir, cuillir, 
eueillir, to collect; whence also E. cw//. — L. colligere, to collect. See 
Cull, Collect. Der. coil, sb. 

COIL (2), a noise, bustle, confusion. (F.— L.) It occurs fre- 
quently in Shak. ; see Temp. i. 2. 207 ; Much Ado, lii. 3. too. Orig. 
a collection; hcncc, in prov. E., a hay-cock, heap of hay; also 
(through the idea of a collected crowd') confusion, hustle, stir, noise, 
&c. * This mortal coil,' the turmoil of life; Hamlet, iii. i. 67. All 
from Coil (I). See E.D.D. .and N.E.l). [Gael. coiUid, a stir, is 
from l^.j 

COIlr, stamped money. (F.-I..) ME . coin, coyn ; Chaucer, C. T., 
9044 (h. 1168).— OF. coin, a W'edge, a .stamp upon a coin, a coin ; 
so named from its being stamped by means of a wedge. — L. cuneum, 
acc. of cuneus, a wedge. A doublet of coign, a corner, q, v. Der. 

me. eoyngnage, Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 49. 
COINCIDE, to agree with, fall in with. (L.) In Wollaston, 
Relig. of Nature, s. 3 ; tlie word coincident is in Bp. 'laylor, On Re- 
pentance, c. 7, s. 5. — L. CO-, for cow, i.e. cum, together with; and 
incidere, to fall upon, from in, upon, and cadere, to fall. See Ca- 
de^e. Der. coincid-ent, coincid-ence. 

COIR, the prepared fibre of the husk of cocoa-nut, for making 
ropes. (Mahiyalain.) The true sense is ‘ rojic.' ‘ .Sowed together 
with cnyro, which is threede made of the huskc of cocoes ; ’ Hakluyt, 1 
Voy. 11. pt. I. p. — Malayalam hPiyar, rope, cord; from hdyaru, ' 

* havaru, roire (I I. H. Wilson). 

.COYSTRIL, a mean jjaliry fellow. (F.— L.) 
In Simk. Tw. N. i. 3. 43 ; Per. iv. 6. 176. Used for eouslrel, which 
was the older form. ‘ Coustrell, that wayteth on a si^eare, cousteillier ; ’ 

1 als^pave. 1* rom this evidence we may also infer that coustrell was 
an E. adaptation of the Mh'. word cousteillier or eoustittier, probably 
formed by the dropping of the last syllable and insertion of r after / 
(as in eart-r-idge). — Mh . coustillier, ‘an esquire of the body,an armour- 
bearer unto a knight, the servant ol a man-al-armcs I which explains 
Palsgrave s definition] ; also a groom of a stable, a horsc-keei>er ; ’ 
Cotgrave. The use of the word in the sense of ‘paltry fellow’ is 
precisely parallel to the similar use of groom, lackey, hind, &c. The 


lit. sense is one who carries a poniard. - MF. eousliUe, * a kind of long 
ponniard, used heretofore by esquires ; ’ Cot. Variant of OF. eoustel, 
spelt Cousteau in Cotgrave, 'a knife, or whittle, a sword, or any such 
cutting weapon.’ The s is unoriginal ; the proper OF. spelling is 
coutel or cotel, also cultel.’^L. cultellus, a knife; see Cutler, 
Cutlaen. The Late L. equivalent of coistrel is eultelldrius, a soldier 
armed with a cutlass (Dneonge). 

COIT, another spelling of Quoil^ q. v. 

COITION, a meeting together, copulation. (L.) Used by Sir 
T. Browne of the meeting together of magnetised substances ; Vulgar 
Errors, bk. ii. c. 2. § 8. — L. ncc. coitidnem, a meeting together; cf. 
L. coitus, pp. of coire, to come together. — L. co- (for cum), together; 
ire, to go, conic. 

COKE, charred coal. (Scand. ?) Not in early use. Plot, in his 
Staffordsbire, ed. 168G, p. T28, says: ‘ The coal thus prepared they 
call coaks* It may be identified with ME. colke, the core of an 
apple, the same as prov. E. coke, the core of an apple, also spelt 
etaok. * CoAc, pit-coal or sea-coal charred;’ Coles, Diet. ed. 1084, 
Cowks, or cinders ; ’ E. D. S., Gloss. B. 1 7. ‘ Cowk, the core : it’s 
badly burnt lime, it’s nought but cowks ; * Cumberl. Gloss., 
E. D. S. Of doubtful origin. Perhaps allied to MSwed. kok, koka, 
Swed. koka, a clod, clot; Norw. kuk, a clod, lumj) (as of earth 
or snow). 

COLANDER, a strainer. (Prov. — L.) ‘A colander or strainer ; ’ 
Holland, Plutarch, p. 223. Also in Dryden, tr. of Virgil, Georg, ii. 
328 ; see also his tr. of Ovid, Mctam. bk. xii. 1 . 388. ‘ Oilatorium, 
a colyndore;* Voc. 574. 10. [Also spelt cullender.] A .SFrench or 
Provenyal word. — OProv. *colador (Sjian. colador), mod. Prov. 
eouladou (for *cQuladour), a small basket used for straining wine from 
a cask (Mistral). — L. type *culdtdrem, acc. of *cdldtor, a strainer; 
by-form of L. cdliiturium, a strainer. — L. coldre, to strain.- L. eulum, 
a strainer, colander, sieve. The n is intrusive, as in celandine. 
COLCHICUM, a genus of liliaceous plants. ( L. - lik.) 1 described 
as ‘Medc Saffron' in J.yte, tr. of Dodoens, bk. iii. c. 35. — L, colchi- 
cum. — Gk. KoXx'*"’'; meadow saffron; iicut. of KoKxtttus, Colchian. 
— Gk. Colchis ; a country to the K. of the Black Sea. 

COLD, without heat, chilled. (Ik) ME. cold, caUl, hold’, Old 
Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 251, 283. OMerc. eald\ AS. ceald\ 
M.att. X. 43. + feel. kaldr\ Swed. kall\ Dnn.Au/c/; Du. koud', Goth. 
kalds', G. kail. Teut. type *kal-doz, cold; from *kal-, to 1 » cold, 
as in led. kal-a, to freeze; with suffix -rfoz — Gk. -rds. Cf. h.gel- 
idus ; and sec Cool, Chill. Der. cold-ly, cold-ish, cold-ness. 

COLE, COLE'WORT, cabbage. t^L.) I' or the syllable -umrt, 
see Wort. ME. col, caul; spelt cool in Pallirlius on Husbandry, 
bk. ii. St. 32. The comp. kole~plantes is in J*. Plowman, B. vi. 288. 
A.S. rowel, ctiul; see numerous examples in filoss. to Cockayne’s 
Leechdoms. Not an E. word. — L. caulis, a stalk, a cabbage. 4- Gk. 
navXos, a stalk ; lit. a hollow stem ; cf. L. raulte., openings ; and prob. 
allied to E. hollmv. See Hollow. ^ The numerous related Teu- 
tonic words, including (L kohl, arc all alike borrowed from the Latin. 
Cole is a variant of kail, q. v. ; cf. cauliflower, colza. 

COLEOFTERA, an order of insects. (Gk. ) A modem scientific 
term, to express that the insects are ‘ sheath-winged.’ -Gk. «oX(d-s, 


uoXed-v, a shiath, scabbard; and irrfp-uv, a W'ing. For noKtos, see 
Prellwilz. 'J’he Gk. vrepov is from ^ PET, to fly ; see Feather. 
Der. e Jeopier-ous. 

COLIBRI, a humming-bird. (F. - Carib.) In Churchills Collec- 
tion of Voyages (1732), v. C50, we find ; ‘ Very little birds, by the 
hrench ca.lled colibris, but by the English humming-birds.* This is 
in a description of Martinique, one of the French Caribbean islands. 
— F*. enlihri; from Caribbean. See Ni)tcs on E. Etym., p. 349. 
COLIC, a pain in t he bowels. ( F. - L. - Gk. ) Also spelt cholic ; 
Shak. Cor. ii. 1.83. Proj)ei.y an adjective, as in ‘collick paincs;’ 
Holland, Pliny, bk. xxii. c. 25 (Of Millet). ME. erJyke; Prompt. 
Parv.— F. ro/iyi/f, adj. ‘of the choUick,’ Cotgrave; also used as sb. 
and explained by ‘ the chollick, a painful wiiidinessc in the stomach 
or enirailrs.’ — L colicus, afiected with colie. — Gk. kuKikus, ^tter 
koKikos, suffering in the colon.— Gk. kwKov, better kuKov, the colon, 
intestines. See Colon (2). 

COLISEUM, a b.ad spelling of Colossenm ; see Colossus. 
COLLABORATOR, a fellow-labourer. (L.) A modern word ; 
suggested by F. collaborateur, and lotracd on a Latin model. — L. 
collabdra/or, a modern coined word, formed by suffixing the ending 
-tor to collabdrii-, for collabdrare, to Work together with. — L. col-, for 
mn- before/, which is for nrn, together with ; and labordre, to labour, 
from the sb. labor. See Labour. 

COLLAPSE, to shrink together, fall in. (L.) The sb. is in 
much later use than the verb, and is omitted in Todd's Johnson; 
Richardson’s three examples give only the pp. collapsed, as in ‘ col- 
lapsed stale,’ Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 588. This pp. is a transla- 
tion into English of the L. collapsus, pp. of eollubi, to fall together, 
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fall in a heap. -iL. co/-, for eon- before /, which is for cum, with ; and 
labi, to glide down, lapse. See Lapse. Der. edlap^e, sb. 

CO LT i AR , something worn round the neck. (F. - L.) ME. eoler, 
later co//er; Rob. of Glouc. p. 323, 1 . 4577; P. Plowman, B. prcl. 
163, 169. — AF. coler. Royal Wills, p. 155 ; OF. eolier, later emlier, 
a collar; see Cotgravc. L. eollare, a band for the neck, collar. »L. 
eollum, the neck; cognate with Goth, hah, G. hah, AS. heals, the 
neck. Bmgmann, i. § 662. Der. collar-bone ] from the same source 
is cett-et (F. collet), the ])art of a ring in which the stone is set, lit 
a little neck. See Collet. 

COLLATERAL, side by side, indirect. (L.) In Shak. AlPs 
Well, i. I. 99. Also in P. Plowman, C. xvii. 136. — Late L. colla- 
teralh’, Ducange. — L. col-, for con, i.e. cum, with; and lateralis, 
lateral, from later-, decl. stem of latus, a side. See Lateral. Der. 
collateral-ly. 

COLLATION, a comparison; formerly, a conference. (F. — I..) 
The verb collate, used by Daniel in his Panegyric to the King, was 
hardly borrowed from Latin, but rather derived frtim the sb. collation, 
which was in very common use at an early period in several senses. 
See Chancer, C. T., 8201 (E 325) ; tr. of Boethius, bk. iv. pr. 4. 49. 
The common ME. form was co//<ic/on. — OF. collacion, collation, a 
conference, discourse; Gudefroy. — L. colldtiunem, acc. of collatio, a 
bringing together, conferring ; cf. colldtum, supine in use with the 
verb conferre, to bring together, but from a dilTerent root.— L. ed-, 
for con, i.e. cum, together with; and latum, supine used with the 
verb ferre, to bring. The older form of latum was tldtum, and it 
was connected with the verb tollere, to take, bear away ; so that the 
L. tldtus — Gk. tKijtus, borne. — ^'I'EL, to lift, sustain ; whence also 
E. tolerate, 9. v. Dor. collate, rollat-or. 

COLLEAGUE (1), a coadjutor, partner. (F. — L.) *S. Paule 
gaue to Peter hys colleague;’ P'rith, Works, p. 6i, col. J. — MF. col- 
legue, ‘ a collcagvie, Icilow, or co-partener in office ; * Cot. — L. collega, 
a partner in office. — L. col-, for con, i.e. cum, together with; and 
legere, to choose. See Legend, College, Collect. 
COIiLEAGUE (2), verb, to join in an alliance. (F.— 1 ..) In 
Hamlet, i. 2. 21. — OF. colleguer, colliguer, to colleague with.— L. 
coUigure, to bind together. — L. cd-, for co«- or cum, together ; ligdre, 
to bind. .See League (1). 

COI^ECT, vb., to gather together. (F.-L.) In Shak. K. 
John, iv. 2. 142. [But the sb. cdlect is in early use, sjielt collecte in 
the Ancren Kiwlc, p. 20. This is derived from Late L. cdlecta, a 
collcctiiin in money, an assembly for prayer ; used ecclesiastically to 
signify a collect ; on which .see iVench, On the Study of W^onls. 
I., collecta is the fern, of the ])p. cdlectus, gathered together.] — OF. 
rollecter, to collect money ; Roquefort. — Late L. collectdre, to collect 
money.- L. collecta, a collection in money. — L. collecta, fern, of 
collectus, gathered together, pji. of colligere, to collect. — co/-, for 
con, i.e. cum, together ; and legere, to gather, to read. See Legend. 
Der. collect-ion, collect-ive, cdlect-ive-ly, collect-or, cdlect-or-ate, cdlect- 
or-ship. From the same source are college, q.v., and cdleague (1), 
q. V. Doublets, cull, q. v., coil (i). q. v. 

COLLEEN, a girl, t lrish.> Modern. — Irish cailin, a girl ; dimin. 
of cade, a country-woman. The E. colleen bawn is from Irish cailin 
ban, a fair (lit. white) girl. 

COLLEGE, an assembly, seminaiy. (F. — I.,.) Spelt cdlage, 
Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 1 . 403 ; colledge in Tyndal, >Vorks, 
P- a. — MF. college, ‘a colledge; " Cot. — L. collegium, a 

college, society of persons or colleagues.- 1 ... collega, a colleague. 
Sec Colleague (l). Der. collegi-an, collegi-ate, both from L. 
cdlegi-um. 

COLLET, the part of the ring in which the stone is set. (F. — L.) 
Used by Cowley, Upon the lllcsscd Viigin, 1 . 1 1. It also means a 
collar. — F. collet, a collar, neck-piece. — F. col, the neck; with suffix 
-et. — I., eollum, the neck. See Collar. 

COLLIDE, to dash together. (L.) Burton, Aiiat. of Melancholy, 
p. 274, uses both collide and cdlhion (k.) — L. coUidere, pp. edllsus, 
to clash or strike together. — L. col-, for con-, i e. cum, together; and 
leedere, to strike, dash, injure, hurt. See Lesion. Der. cdlh-ion, 
allied to the pp. eoUis-us. 

COLLIE, COLLY, a kind of shepherd's dog. (£.) * Coaly, 

Coley, a cur dog;’ Brockett's Glossary of N. Eng. W’ords, 1825. 
* Coley, a cur-dog; North;’ Grose, Gloss. (1790). Shepherd-dogs 
‘in the N. of England are called coally dogs ;’ Recreations in Nat. 
History, London, 1815. Supposed to be the same word as coaly, 
black (like coal) ; from the coal-black hairs. Cf. prov. E. cdley, soot, 
also to blacken ; and see below. Cf. edited, i.e. blackened, in Shak. 
Mid. Nt. Dr. i. 1 . 145 ; see Colly (1). 

COLLIER, a worker in a coal-mine. (£.) ME. edier, eoljer ; 
spelt also kdier, chdier, William of Palernc, ed. Skeat, 2520, 3523. 
Formed from ME. cd, coal, by help of the suffix -er, with the inser- 
tion of ( for convenience of pronunciation, just as in law-yer for law-er. 


bow-yer for bow-er, saw-yer for saw-er. Thus the strict spelling 
should, by analogy, have been col-yer. See further under OoaL 
Der. eollier-y. 

COLLIMATE, to adjust a telescope accurately* (L*) Cockeram 
has : ‘ Cdlimate, to levell, or winke with one eye ; * he means ‘ to 
aim at.*— L. eollimdt-us, pp. of eollimdre, a false form, bein^ a mis- 
reading for eollinedre, to direct in a straight line, to aim, m some 
editions of Cicero. Being inistuken for a real word, it was used by 
Kepler (1604). — L. col-, for cum, together, with; lineare, to make 
straight, from liiiea , a straight line. See Line. Der. edlimat-ion. 
COLLOCATE, to place together. (L.) In Hall’s Chron. Rich. 
IH, an. 3. i 4^.^mh,edlocdtus, pp. of eolloedre, to place together.— L. 
cd-, for eon, i.e* together ; and locdre, to place, from locus, a place. 

Sec Locua. Der. eolloeat-ion. Doublet, couch, q. v. 
COLLODION, a solution of gun-cotton. (t>k.) Modern. 
Named from its gluc-like qii.alities. — Gk. ic»AXw 5 t;f, like glue, viscous. 

— Cik. KoXXa, glue; and suffix -tiSrjs, like, from efSot, appearance; 
see Idol. 

COLLOR, a slice of meat. (E.) ‘ Cdloppe, frixatura, carbonacium, 
carbonella;’ Prompt. I’arv. p. 88. The pi. eoloppes is in P. Plow- 
man, B. vi. 287. But in the same, C. ix. 309, 4 MSS. out of 6 have 
I the older spelling cdhoppes. A compound word ; orig. ed-hoppe, 
where cd- is the ME. cd, a coal. In Noreeii’s Allsehwed. Lesebuch, 
p. 145, we have : ‘ kol-huppadher . . , adj. roasted in the glow of 
the coals; cf. Swed. gliid-hoppad.' The latter means ‘roasted on 
the gledcs or glowing coals ; ’ from gliid, a glede. Kietz has Swed. 
dial, glii-hoppa, gldd-hyppja, gld-hyppe, a cake baked on the gledes. 
Wc may conclude that ME. col-hoppe meant ‘ a thing baked or fried 
on the coals.’ But the form hoppe requires further elucidation. Sec 
Notes on E. Etym., p. 44. A connexion with G. hippe (for huppe, 
formerly hyp), a wafer, seems possible; see Weigand. 
COLLOQUY, conversation. (L.) Used by Wood, Athcnac Oxo- 
nienses (R.) ‘ In the midst of this divine edloquy ; ’ Spectator, no. 237. 
[Burton and others use the corrupt verb to collogue, now obsolete.] — 
L. edloquium, a speaking together. —L. colloqui, to confer, converse 
with. — L. to/-, for cot-, i.e. cum, together ; and loqul, to speak. See 
Loquacious. Der. edlo^ui-al, colloqui-al-ism. 

COLLUDE, to act with others in a fraud. (L.) Nut very 
common. It occurs in Milton’s Tctrachordon (K.) ; and Cotgravc 
has F. cdluder, ‘ to collude.* The sb. collusion is commoner ; it is 
^^e^t edlueyoun in Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 1 . 1 195 ; and collusioun 
in Chaucer, Lak of Stcdfaslncsse, 1 . 11.— L. collu lere, pp. colliisus, to 
play with, act in collusion with. — L. col-, for con-, i.e. cum, with; 
and ladere, to play. Sec Ludicrous. Der. collus-ion, cdba-tve, 
cdlus-ive-ly, collus-ive-ness ; all like the pp. cdlas-us. 

COLLY (1), to blacken, darken. (£.) ‘ Brief as the lightning in 

the edited night ; * Mid. Nt. Dream, i. i. 145. ME. colwen ; whence 
* colwyd, Carbonatus;’ Prompt. Parv. Fxom AS. col, a coal; so 
that the orig. .sense was * to liegrime with coal-dust ; ’ sec Collie. 
COLLY (2), a kind of dog ; see Collie. 

COLOCYNTH, COLOQUINTIDA, the pulp of the fruit 
of a species of cucumber. (Gk.) Cdoquintida is in Shak. Othello, 
i' 3 * * Colocyntkis, a kind of wild gourd purging phlegm ; ’ 

Kersey’s Diet. cd. 1715. Cdoquintida stands lor cdocynthida 
(with hard c before y), and is the acc. case of cdocynthis (iv 
[ii] Kings, iv. 39, Vulgate); this is the Latinised form of Gk. 
koKokvv^s, the plant cnlocynth, cf which the acc. case is nohonvvbiSa. 
The construction of new nominatives from old accusatives was a 
common habit in the middle ages. Besides KohonvuSh, we find also 
Ko\6nvy0os, ttoKonvyrtf, a round gourd or jnimpkin. p. Perhaps for 
Ko\o-Ktfy$h, from «coAo-, large, as in uoKu-nvyua, great wave, and 
-tcwBis, from Kvtiy, to be big (as with child) ; see Prcllwilz. 
COLON (1), a mark printed thus (:) to mark off a clause in a 
sentence. (Gk.) The word occurs in Blount’s Glossographin, ed. 
1674; and in Putteiiham, Arte of E. Poesie, bk. ii. c. 5 ; ed. Arber, 
p. 88. The mark occurs much earlier, viz. in the first English book 
ever printed, Caxtun’s Recuyell of the Historyes of Troyc, ab. 1474 ; 
leaf 250, back, 1. 7. — Gk. nwKoiy, a member, limb, clause ; the mark 
being so called as marking off a limb or clause of a sentence. 
COLON (2), jiart of the intestines. (Gk.) It occurs in Massinger, 
Virgin-Martyr, iii. 3 (Ilircius, speech 12) ; .and in Coles’s Diet. 1684. 

— Gk. tnikov, a part of the intestines ; more correctly noXov (Liddell 
and Scott). Der. cdic, q. v. 

COLONEL, the chief commander of a regiment. (F. — Ital. - L.) 
It occurs in Milton, Sonnet on When the Assault was intended to 
the City. Massinger has edonehhip. New Way to pay Old Debts, 
Act iii. sc. 2. [Also spelt coronel, Holland’s Pliny, bk. xxii. c. 2.3 : 
which is the Spanish form of the word, due to substitution of r for 
/, a common linguistic change ; whence also the present [ironuncia- 
tion eumel. An early example is ; ‘ Hee was coronell of the foote- 
roen, tbowghe that tearme in those dayes unuzed ; ' Life of Lord Grey 
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(Camden Soc.), p- * J written in 1575, and referring to 1544.]—?. 
colonel t eolonnel; Cotgrave has: ‘Colonttel, a coloncll or coronell, 
the commander of a regiment.’ Introduced from Ital. in the i6th 
century (Bracliet).~Ital. colonello, a colonel ; also a little column. 
The colonel was so called because he led the little column or company 
at the head of the regiment. 'La campagnie eolonelle, on la ealoneUe^ 
est la premiere coinpagnie d’un regiment d’infanlerie; ’ Diet, dc 
I'rcvoux, cited by Wedgwood. The Ital. colonello is a diniin. of 
Ital. rolonnn, a column. — I., eolumna, a column. Sec Column, 
Colonnade. Der. enlonel-ship, eolonel-ry. 

COLONIl'ADB, a row of columns. f'F. — Ital.— T..) Sj^elt 
colonade (wningly) in Bailey’s Diet. vol. ii. ed. — K. colonnade 
(not in Cotgrave). — Ital. eolmnata, arange of coin inns. — lt.al. fo/o«M<i, 
a rolumn. — L. eolumna, a column. See Column. 

COIfONY, a body of settlers. (F. — L.) 'riie J> 1 . eolonyes is in 
Spenser, View of the State of Ireland, Clobc ed. ]>. 614, col. 2 ; 
colonye in Wyclif, Acts xvi. 12. — F. colunie, ‘ a colony ; ’ C otgrave. 

— L. colonitt, a colony. — L. rnlfinus, a husbandman, colonisC — L. 
colere, to till, cultivate land. Culere is for *quelfre ; cf. L. in-quilinm, 
a sojourner; Brugm. i. § 121. Allied to (ik. viKofuu, I am, Ski. 
char, to move. Der. coloni-til ; also culon-ise, colonis-nt-ion, enlon-ist. 

COLOFHOir, an inscription at the end of a book, giving the 
name or date, (tik.) Used by Warton, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, sect. 
33, footnote 2. — I.atc L. colophon, a l.atiniscd form of the (ik. word. 

— Gk. Ko\oft>wv, a summit, top, pinnacle; hence, a (inisliing stroke. 
Allied to Clk. /rriAcui'17, a hill, L. eel-sus, lofty, and F.. hol-m and hill. 

COLOPHONY, a dnrk-colonred resin obtained from distilling 
tuqK'iitinc. (L. — (!k.) .S^iclt eolophonia in Coles’s Diet. ed. 1684. 
L. eolophonia. Named from Colophon, a city of Asia Minor. — Cik. 
koKwPwv. .1 summit ; see above. 

COLOQUINTIDA ; sec Colocynth. 

COLOSSUS, a gig-mtic statue. (L. — Gk.) In .Shak. Jul. Ca*s. 
i. 2. 136. P.articularly used of the statue of Apollo at RIumIcs. — L. 

— (ik. *oAo<r<ros, a great statue. J.it. ‘lofty;’ .allied to <ik. 
koKwvu^, a hill, and to Column. Der. eoloss^al ; coloss-eum, also 
written colneum, named from its magnitude (Gibbon). 

COLOUB, a hue, tint, appearance. — I..) ME. cnlur, colour. 

* Rose red was his colur K. Horn, ed. Lumby, 1 . i6. — OF. colur, 
colour (F. couleur).mmL, coloreui, acc. of color, colour, tint. Der. 
colour, vcib, calnur-aUe, colour-ing, colour-less, 

COLPORTEUR, a hawker of wares. (F. — T..) Modern, and 
mere French. F, colporteur, one who carries things on his neck and 
shoulders. — F, colporter, to carry on the neck . — F. col, the neck ; and 
porter, to carry.- L. return, the neck; and port are, to carry. See 
Collar and Porter. Der. eolport-age. 

COLT, a ytmng animal, young horse. (E.) Applied in the A.V. 
(Gen. xxxii. 15, Zeeh. ix.t)) to the male young of the ass and camel. 
ME. colt, a young ass; O. Eng. Homilies, cd. Morris, i. 3, 1 . 8. 
A.S. colt, a young canid, a young ass ; Gen. xxxii. 15.+Swed. dial, 
kultt, a |joy, lad ; cf. Swed. hull, a brood, a hatch, Daii. leuld, a brood, 
Dan. dial, kollring, a lad. Der. coltish. 

COLTER ; see Coulter. 

COLUMBINE, the name of a jilant. I'F, — L.) Lit. • dove-like.’ 
ME. columbine. Lyric Poems, ed. Wright, p. 26 ; I’rompt. J’arv. 
p. 88. — <.)F. eolomhin, dove-like. Cotgrave gives: ' Colomhin, the 
lierbe colombine ; also colombine or dove-colour, or the stuff whereof 
’tis made.’- J. ate 1.. cnluniMna, as in ‘ llec columhina, a columbyne; ’ 
Voc. 35.*~L, ru/fimfw/iH.'!, dove-like; feta, columhina. columha, 
a dove ; rotumhus, a male dove. Perliajis borrowed from (ik. #ruAv/i> 
Boi, a diver; cf. Kohvnfiis, a diver, sea-bird. ^ The calyx and 
corolla resemble doves. 

COLUMN, a jiill.ar, body of troops. (L.) Also .applierl to 
a perpendicular set of horizontal lines, as when wc speak of a column 
of figures, or of jirintcd matter. This .seems to have been the 
earliest use in English. * Columne of a lefc of a boke, eolumna; ' 
Prompt. I'arv. p. 88. — L. eolumna, a column, pillar; allied to I.. 
columen, a top, height, summit, rulmen, the highest point. Cf. also 
co/lis, a iiill, celsuo, high. .See Colophon, Culminate. QEL). 
Der. cotumn-nr ; al.so colonnade, q. v. 

COLURE, one of two great circles on the celestial sphere at 
right angles to the equator and to each other. (L. — (ik.) So namcil 
because a part of them was always beneath the horizon in Greece ; 
the word means clipped, lit. curtailed, docked. Used by Milton, 
P. L. ix. f>6. — L. colurus, curtailed; also, a col lire.- Gk. irdAoi/por, 
dock-tailed, stump-tailed, trunc.ited ; as sb., a coluro. — Gk. «oA-, 
stem of tfilAov, docked, clipped, stunted ; and ovpa, a tail. 

COLZA OIL, a lamp-oil made from the seeds of a variety of 
cabbage. (F. — L. and Du.) See Webster and Loudon ; colza means 
‘ cabbage-sced,* and should not be used oi the cabbage itself.- F. 
colza, better siielt enlznt, as in Richelct ; borrowed from the W’alloon 
adza, golza, Kuucbi coLa ; see Remade and Sigart. — Du. leoolzaad, 


rape-seed, cole seed, lit. cabbage-sced. — Du. iool, cabbage; zaadf 
seed (Litlre). The Du. M is not a Teut. word, but borrowed from 
I., eaulis ; Du. zaad is cogn.'ite with E. seed. See Cole and Seed. 
COM-, common prefix ; the form assumed in composition by the 
L. prep, cum, with, when followed by b,/, m, or p. See Con-. 

COMA. , a deep sleep, trance, stupor. (Gk.) *Coma, or Coma 
somnolenlum, a deep sleep ; ’ Kersey's Diet. ed. 1 7 1 .S. Late L. eonm, 
a Latinised form of Gk. icwiui, a deep sleep ; perhaps allied to Gk. 
«ot/idaf,l put to sleep. See Cemetery. Der. comat-ose, comat-ous ; 
from Kufiar-, stem of kw/m, gen. Kw/xaros. 

COMI 3 , a toothed instrument for cleansing hair. (E.) ME. 
cawiA, comb. Spelt eamb, Ormalam, 6.340. ‘Hoc iiectcn, combe;* 
Wright’s Vocab. i. 199. Sjielt tomb, Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 327, 
A cock’s crest is another sense of the same word. ‘ Condte, or other 
lyke of byrdys;* Prompt. Paiv. p. 88. It also means the crest of 
a hill, of a dyke, or of a wave ; as in ‘ the dikes comb;* Genesis and 
ICxodus, cd. Morris, a.<)64. In honey-comb, the }>arallel cells seem to 
have been likened to the arrangement of teeth in a comli. AS, camh, 
a comb, crest ; camb helmcs, the crest of a lielmel ; camb on heette, or 
on helme, a crest on the hat or helmet ; sec the examiiles in Bosworth. 
-(-Dn. katn, a comb, crest ; Iccl. knmbr, a comb, crest, ridge ; Dan. 
ham. a comb, ridge, cam on a wheel ; Swed. team, a comb, crest ; 
OHG. Icamh, kanifm; MIIG. hamp, G. kamm, a comb, crest, ridge, 
cog of a wheel, 'lent, type *hamboz ; Idg. type *gombhos. p. Per- 
haps named from the teeth in it ; cf. ( ik. yofiipos, a jieg, yanpri, 
a jaw; ^ki. jambka-s, a tooth ; Russ. zub\ a tooth. Allied to f). 
Church .Slav, zohati, to eat. Brugmann, i. § 138. Der. comb, verb, 
cotnb-er. 

COMB, COOMB, a dry measure ; 4 bushels. ( h'..) ‘ Coomb or 
Comb, a measure of coni containing four bushels ; ’ Kersey’s Diet, 
ed. 1715. ‘A coeme (or caomc) is halfe a quarter;’ Tusser, Hus- 
bandrye, § 17, st. 7. AS. cumb, a liquid measure, in Bosworth ; see 
Birch, Cart. Saxon, i. 3S0 ; Cockayne, Leechdoms, iii. 28.+-l)u. I'owi, 
a bowl ; Low (t. leumm. hump ; G. hnnmc, kumpf, a bowl, deeii dish. 
^ Coomb is the better lorm ; cumb became cund> ; cf. room from AS. 
rum. 

I COMBAT, to fight, contend, struggle .against. (F. — 1 .,.) A verb 
in Shak. Much Ado, ii. 3. 170 ; a sb. in Merry Wives, i. i. 165. He 
also has combatant, Rich. II, i. 3. 117. — OF. comhalre, ‘to combate, 
fight, bicker, battcll ; ’ Col. — F. com-, from com-, for cum, with ; 
and F. hatire, from *baltere, for L. bat lucre, to lieat, strike, fight. See 
Batter. Der. combat, sb., combat-nut (l'\ combatant, pres, jiart. of 
comhalre ') ; eomhat-ive, comhat-ive-ness. 

COMBE, a hollow in a hill-side. (C.) Common in place-names, 
as Famcombe, llascombc, Compton ffor Combe-ton). 'I'liese names 
prove the very early use of the word, but the word is not E. ; it 
was in use in England beforehand, being borrowed from the Celtic 
inhabitants of Britain. AS. cumb; see Bitch, (.'art. Saxon, i. 290. 
— W. cwm [pron. X-oom], a hollow between two hills, a dale, dingle; 
occurring also in iilace-names, as in Cwm hychan, i.e. little combe; 
Com. cum, a v.alley or dingle ; more correctly, a valley opening down- 
wards, from a narrow point ; from Celtic type *kumba, a valley. 

COMBINE, to join two things together, unite. (L.) In .Shak. 
K. John, V. ■?. 37. ME. comhinen, combynen. ‘ Cotnbynyn, or copulyn, 
comhiuo, copula ; ' Promjit. P.T,rv. ]i. 88. Lydgate has the jip. eom- 
hyned. Minor Poems, p. 61. — L. comhinare, to combine, unite; lit. 
to join two tilings together, or to join by two and two. — 1.. com-, 
for cmn, together; and bhius, pi. him, two and two. See Binary. 
Der. combi »-at- inn, Hamlet, iii. 4.60. 

I COMBUSTION, a burning, burning up. (F. — L.) In Shak. 
M.acb. ii. 3. 63. Also combustions, adj., Venus and Adonis, 1162. 
Sir 'F. More h.'is combustible. Works, p. 264 d. The astrological 
term combust was in early use ; Chaucer, Troil. and Cress, iii. 71 7. — F. 
combustion, ‘a combiislioii, Imniing, consuming with fire;’ Cot. — L. 
comhustivnem, ncc. of eombustio, a burning ; cf. combustus, jip. of 
comhurere, to burn up. — L. comb-, for cum, together, wholly; and 
urere, ])p. ustus, to burn ; the insertion of the b being perhaps due 
to association with amb-urere. Der. From the same source, combust- 
ible, rnmhud-ib/c-HCss. 

COME, to move towards, draw near. (E.) ME, eumcn, eomen, 
to come ; pt. 1. 1 cam or com, tku come, he cam or com, we, ye, or 
thei comen; pp. eumen, comen, come; very common. AS. cuman, 
pt. t. cu’bm, com, pp. cumr/i.<^Da. komen ; led. koma ; Dan. komme ; 
Swed. komma; Goth, kwiman; OlIG. queman, MIIG. komen, G. 
kommen.^L. uenire {for * guen-ire or *guem-ire); Gk. 0 aiveiv, to 
come, go (w'hcre 0 is for gw) ; .Ski. gam, to come, go. — ^GwEM, 
to conic, go. Brugm. i. § 431. Der. come-ly, q.v. 

COMEDY, a humorous dramatic piece. (F. — L. — Gk.) Shak. 
has comedy. Merry Wives, iii. 5. 76 ; also comedian, Tw. Nt. i. 5. 194. 
Spelt eommedy, it occurs in 'I’revisa, i. 315. — OF. comedie, ‘a comedy, 
a play ; ’ Cotgrave. — L. edmadia.^ Gk. Koj/xqil^a, a comedy, ludicrous 
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spectacle.— Gk. icwfi^Hos, a comic actor.— Gk. ir<u/io*, for tcufiot, 
a baiKjuet, a jovial festivity, festal procession ; and doiSus, a singer, 
from aci'Sciv, to sing ; a comedy was originally a festive spectacle, 
with singing and dancing. For the latter part of the word, see Ode. 
Der. comedi-an. Closely related is the adj. comic, from L. comicu^, 
Gk. belonging to comedy ; whence, later, comir-al (Levins). 

COMELY, becoming, seemly, handsome. (E.) Mli. eumlick, 
cumeltch, comlich, cotnii, comeliche. Spelt comeliche, Will, of Palerne, 
ed. Skeat, 963, 987 ; cotnly, id. 294. Also used as an adv., id. 660 ; 
but in this sense cnmlyly also occurs ; Chancer, Hook of the Duchess;, 
848. The comparative was com/oLr, and the superl. comlokest or 
comliest. AS. cyndie, comely, Crein, i. 177; eymlice, adv. id. p. 
According to the account in the N. E. D. (from which I dissent), the 
AS. cymlic was formerly cyntlic (with y), and was allied to AS. cyme 
(formerly cymel), fine, beautiful; which again is allied to OIKL 
cunug, weak, lender, and to OHlI. ham, with difficulty ((i. kaum). 
Thns the orig. sense was ‘ like what is weak or tender ; * but the y 
was shortened before ml, and the AS. cytnlic was associated with AS. 
ettman, to come, and so gained the sense of ‘ becoming,* pleasing, 
decorotis. y. Hut we find AS. cymilcor as early as in Beowulf, 1. 38, 
where it practically means ‘ stronger ; ’ and the other examples of 
AS. cynil'tc ]H>iiit to a similar reference to be.auty or strength. More- 
over, we find MT)u. komelick, ‘apt, fit, or conveuiable,” Hexham; 
which is connected with komen, to come. Cf. also Become. T see 
no reason for connecting comely with OHG. eiimig; but prefer to 
connect it with Come. See riiil. Soc. Trans. 1902, p. 658. Der. 
comeli-ness. 

COMET, a star with a hair-like tail. (F. — L. — Gk.) "ME.comete, 
Rob. of Glouc. ])p. 41 fi, 54S. — OF. comete, ‘a comet, or blazing 
star;’ (\)t. It occurs .as early as the 12th century (Hatzfcld). — I .. 
eomr/a, rnwi>/('.s, a comet. — (ik. Koiiijrfic, long-haired ; hence, a comet. 
— Gk. Kuitij, the hair of the head ; cognate with L. coma, the same. 
Der. comel-ar-y. The L. cometa occurs frequently in the A.S. 
C'hron. .an. 67H, and later. But the later form was due to French 
influence; cf. AF. comete, Gaimar, 1433. 

COMFIT, a confect, a dry sweetmeat. (F. — I..) In Shak. i Hen. 
IV, iii. 1.253. Sjielt comjitte, Hall's Chron. Henry VHl, an. 13. 
Corrupted from cottfil, by the change of n to m before /. ME. conjile, 
so spell in Babees Book, ed. Furnivall, p. 121, 1. 75 ; cf. ‘ Confectio, 
cnnjyt* Voc. 574. 36.-0!''. coujit, pre.served, jircpared, lit. ‘steejjed, 
conrccled, fully soaked ;’ C'otgrave. This word is the pp. of confire, 
‘to preserve, confect, soakc;’ id. — L. conficere, to put together, 
jirocuic, supply, iirepare, m.anufacture; Y\\.confecius\ whence Late L. 
confccta', fruits preserved with sugar (Ducange), OF. confilc, f., a 
comfit, also confit, m. (the same) ; Godefroy.— L. con-, for cum, with, 
together; and/ncere, to make. .See Fact. Comfit Vi, o. doublet of 
confect, q. v. Der. comfit-ure ; sec Chaucer, C. T., C 862. 

COMFOBT, to strcnglhen, encour.age, cheer. (!''. — L.) Sec 
Comfort in Trench, .Select I Glossary. Though the verb is the original 
of the sb., the batter seems to have been earlier introduced into Eng- 
lish. The ME. verb is conforten, later comforten, by the change of 
n to m before /. It is used by Clumcer, 'I'roil. and Cress, tv. 722, v. 
2.^4? [’I'l'e sb. confort is in Ch.auccr, I’rol. 775, 778 (A 773, 

776) ; but occurs much earlier. It is spelt cunfort in O. Eng. Homi- 
lies, ed. Morris, i. 1S5; kunfort in Aucreii Riwle, p. 14.3— OF. con- 
forter, to comfort ; spelt cunforter in A. F. ; see Vie de St. Aulran, 
ed. Atkinson, 59, 7S4. — Late 1.. confortare, to strengthen, fortify; 
Ducange. - T,. cun-, for cum, together ; and fortis, 8lr<mg. Sec Port. 
Der. co mfor t, sb. ; cnmfori-ahle, comfort-abl-y, comfort-ids, 

COMFBEY, the n.ame of a ]>lant. (F. — L.) Sficlt comfory. 
Book of St, Albans, fol. c 6, back, 1. i ; confery in the 14th cent., 
Rcliqiiia; Anticium, i. 55; and in llenslow. Medical Werkes, 46. 10. 
(Sec also comfrey in Britten and Holland’s Plant-Names.)— OF. 
cumfirie ; we find ‘ cumfiria, cumfirie, galloc,' in a vocab. of the 13th 
cent., Voc. 555. 4; also OF. ennfirie, confire in Godefroy. Here 
cumfirie is the Oi*'. name, giilloc the AS. name, and cumfiria, the 
Late I,, name; the last appears to be merely the OF. name Latin- 
ised. We even find the F. form comire in Cotgrave, explained as 
‘the herbe comfrey;’ but this may lie an trrorfor confire, (The 
mod. F. name is consoude (cf. .Span, consuelda, Ital. consolida), derived 
from L. consolidare, from its supjrosed healing powers.] p. The 
OF. cumfirie or cunfirie api^cars to be a corruption of L. conferua, 
comfrey, Pliny, xxvii. 8, [Another Late L. name was confirma ; we 
find * confirma, galluc,’ in the Durham Glossary, pr. in Cockayne’s 
Ixicchdoms, iii. 301 ; and at p. 162 of vol. i. we learn that the plant 
was called confirma or galluc, Halliwell gives ‘ galloc, comfrey.’ 
Perhaps the change from conferva or confirma to cumfirie was due 
to some confusion with F. confire (L. conficere), ‘to preserve, confect, 
soake, or steep in;’ Cotgrave.] y. If this be right, the derivation 
is either from L. eonferuere, to heal, grow together, said of broken 
limbs (Celsus) ; or from L. confirmare, to strengthen, from its healing 
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powers; see Cockayne’s l.eechdom5, i. pief. p. liii, and cf. the Gk. 
name avutpvrov. 

COMIC, COMICAL ; see under Comedy. 

COMITY, uibaniiy. (L.) Not very common. 'Cow//y, gentle- 
ness, couTtesie, mildness;’ Blount, Glossographia, ed. 1674. Not 
from F., but directly from L., the suffix -iiy being employed by 
analogy with words ending in F. -ite, from 1.. -itatem, — L. comitdtem, 
acc. of cumitas, urbanity. — L. cumis, friendly, courteous. 

COMMA, a mark of punctuation, written thus (,). (L. — Gk.) 
‘The shortest pause . . they called comma-,* Puttenham, Arte of E. 
I’oesic, bk. iv. c. iv (v) ; ed. Arbcr, p. 88. In Ilamlet, v. 2. 42.— 
L. comma, a separate clause of a sentence. — Gk. Hv/jifta, that which 
is struck, a stamp, a clause of a sentence, a comma that marks off 
the clause. — Gk. Kuu-Ttiv, to hew, strike. 

CO MM A M D, to ^order, enjoiin (F. ~L.) ME. commanden, 
comanden, Chaucer, C. T., B4270; Cursor Mimdi, 6809. — OF. com- 
mander, com<i;n/rr. — Late h. commandare, a new eom pound, with the 
sense of L. mandare, to command ; confused with and partly replacing 
L. eommenddre, to cotnineiid, also (in Late L.) to command. — L. 
com-, for cum, together with; mandare, to put into the hands of, 
entrust, command. See MLandate. Der. command, sb. ; command- 
er, -er-ship ; eommand-ing, -ing-ly ; eommami-ment (F. commandement), 
whence ME. commandement, in U. Eng. Misc., ed. Morns, ]>. 33, .*inci 
command-e-menl , quadrisyllable, in Spenser, F. Q. i. 3. 9; command- 
ant, (F. command-ant, pres. jit. of commander) ; also commnnd-eer 
(Du. kommanderen, to force into military service, frotii !•'. commnmhr). 
And see Commodoro. 

COMMEMORATE, to celebrate with solemnity. (L.) Cockciam 
(in 1642) has: * Commemorate, to rehearse or make mention.' — L. 
commemoral-tts, pp. of commemorure, to call to mind. — L. com-, for 
cum, together; and memordre, to mention, from mentor, mindful. 
See Memory. Der. commemorat-ion, -ive, 

COMMENCE, to begin. (F. — L.) In Shak. Macb. i. 3. 133. 
The contracted form coimen (for comencen) occurs frequently in Ml:). ; 
see P. Plowman, B. i. 161, iii. 103. The sb. commencement was in 
early use ; O. lOng. Miscellany, eil. Morris, p. 30. — OK. comencer, com- 
mencer, commencier (Supp. to liodefroy). [Rightly with one cf. 
Ital. cominciare.l^h. com-, for cum, together; initiare, to begin, 
from initium, a beginning. See Initiate. Dor. commence-ment, 
COMMEND, to commit, entrust to, jiraisc. (L.) ‘ It shal com- 

tnemle ; ’ W’yelif, Isaiah x. 28 ; where the Vulgate has commendabit, 
— T« eommenddre, to entrust, commit to. — L. com-, for cum, with; 
and mandare, to ]>ut into the hands of ; see Command. Dor. com- 
me.nd-al-ion (see Korn. Rose, 4887), -able, -ahl-y, -able-nt'-s, -at-or-y, 
COMMENSURATE, co-cxlensive, of equal extent. (L. ) ‘ Com- 
mensurate, of the same or ccpial measure; ’ (ilossographia Anglicana 
(1719), Sir T. Brown has it as a verb ; ‘Yet can we not thus com- 
mensurate the sphere of Trismegistus ;' Vulgar Errors, bk. vii. c. 3, 
end. — L. commensurdtus, as if the p]). of *commensurdre, to measure 
in comparison with. — I^. com-, fur cum, together ; mensurdre, tomeasurc, 
from mensura, a measure ; sec Measure. Der. commensurate, adj. , 
-ly, -ness ; commensur-able, -abl-y, -abil-i-ty. 

COMMENT, to make a note upon. (F. — L.) In As You Like 
It, ii. 1. 65. The pi. ah.commentes is in Sir T. More, Works, p. 152 c; 
and in .Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, bk. i. c. 14. § 10. — ]•'. com- 
mentcr, * to conimrnt, to write commentaries, to expound Cot.— 
l^ite L. commenldre, for L. commentdri, to reflect upon, consider, 
explain. — L. commentus, pp. of comminisci, to devise, invent, design. 
— L. com-, for cum, with; and the base -min-, seen in me-min-l, 
a reduplicated ])erfect of an obsolete verb *men-ere, to call to mind ; 
with the inceptive deponent suffix -set. — MEN, to think ; cf. Skt. 
man, to think. Briigmann, i. $ 431. See Mental. Der. comment, 
sb., comment-ar-y, comment -at -or. 

COMMERCE, trade, traffic. (F.— L.) In Hamlet, iii. i. 110. 
[Also formerly in use as a verb; see Milton, il Penseroso, 1. 39.] — 
F. commerce, m., ‘ commerce, intercourse of traffick, familiarity ; ’ 
Cot. — L. commercium, commerce, trade. — L. com-, for cum, with; 
and mere-, for merx, goods, wares, merchandise, with suffix -i-um. 
Sec Merchant. Der. commerd-al, commerci-al-ly ; both from L. 
commerci-um. 

COMMINATION, a threatening, denouncing. (F. — L.) ‘The 
terrible comminachn and threate ; * .Sir T. More, Works, p. 897 f. — F. 
commination, ‘a commination, an extreme or vehement threatning;* 
Cot. — L. comminutidnem, acc. of commindtio, a threatening, menacing ; 
cf. commindtus, pp. of commmdrt, to threaten. — L. com-, for cum, with ; 
and mindri, to threaten. See Menace. Der. commina-tor-y, from 
L. inf. commmdri. 

COMMINGLE, to mix together. (Hybrid; L. and E.) Also 
commgle\ Shak. has comingled or commingled, Hamlet, iii- 3- 74* 
An ill-coined word; made by prefixing the L. co- or com- (for cum, 
with) to the E. word mingle. See Mingle ; and sec Commix. 
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COMKINUTION, a reduction to small fragments. (L.) Bacon 
has comminuiion, Nat. Hist. $ 799. Sir T. Browne has eomminuiblt^ 
Vulgar Errors, b. ii. c. 5. § i. [The verb comminute is later, and 
due to the sb. ; it occurs in Pennant’s Zoology, The Gilt Head.] 
Formed on the ii>o<lcl of F. sbs. in -io«, from L. eomminiUus, pp. of 
comminuere, to break into small pieces ; (easily imitated from ].. 
minutidnem, nee. of minutio^ a diminishing, allied to minulus, pp. of 
minuere, to in.akc smaller). — L. com-, for cum, together; and miuuerCf 
to make smaller, diminish. See KClnute. Der. comminute, verb. 
COMMISERATION, a feeling of pity for, comi>.assion. (F.— 
L.) In .Sliak. L. L. L. iv. 1 . 64. We also find the verb comtniserate ; 
Drayton, Dudley to Lady Jane Grey, 1. ijS. liacon has ‘ commiserable 
persons ; ' Essay 33, Of Plantations. — I*', commiseration, * commisera- 
tion, compassion ; * Cot. — L. commiseratinnem, acc. of eommiseratio, a 
jiart of an oration intended to excite pity (Cicero) ; cf. eommiserdtus, 
j)j). of commiserari, to emlcavour to excite pity. — L. com-, for cum, 
with; .md miseruri, to lament, jiity, commiserate, from miser, 
wretched, deplorable. See Miserable. Der. from the same 
source, commiserate, verb. 

COMMISSARY, an officer to whom something is entnisted. (L.) 

‘ Specyall eommyssanes ; ’ haliynn, etl. Ellis, ji. 549. ‘ The emperor’s 

commisaries' atiswerc, made at the diett ; ’ Ilnrnet, Rec. pt. iii. b. v. 
no. 32 (R.) We als(» find enmmisariship in Foxe’s Martyrs, p. Iii7» 
an. 1544 (R.) — Late J.. commissarius, one to whom anything is 
entrusted (F. commisniire' ; Diicange. — L. commissus, pp. of eom- 
miitere, to commit. See Commit. Der. commisari-al, commisari-at, 
commissarV‘\hif>. 

COMMISSION. trust, authority, &c. (F. — L.) In Chaucer, 
Prdl. 315.- E. rnNimiWon, ‘a commission, or delegation, a charge, 
mandate ; ’ t^U. — 1.. enmmissidnem, acc. of commissio, the commence- 
ment of a pl.^y or contest, jierpetration ; in Late L., a commission, 
mandate, charge (Ducangc) ; cf. commissus, pp. of committere, to 
commit. .See Commit. Der. commission-er. 

COMMIT. to entrust to, consign, do. (L.) 'Thanne shnl ye I 
commute the kepyng of your personc to your trewe frendes that been 
approued and y-knowe;’ Chaucer, Tale of Melibeus (Six-text), 
Group U, 1. 2495. — L. committere, pp. commissus, to send out, begin, 
entrust, consign, commit. — L. com-, for cum, with; and mittere, to 
send. See Missile. Der. commil-meni^ committ-al, commilt-ee; 
also (like pn. com;«i.s.s«.s), commissary, ip v. ; and commission, (j. v. 

COMMIX. to mix together. (Hybrid; L. and E.) * Commyxt 
with moold and flynt;* Palladius on Husbandry, bk. ii. st. 21 ; cf. 
bk. iii. St. 3. A coined word ; made by prefixing L. com- (for cum, 
with) to E. mix. See Mix. and Commingle. Der. commixture, 
which is, however, not a hybrid word, the sb. mixture being of L. 
origin, from L. mixtura or mist urn, a mixing, mixture; it occurs in 
Shak. L. L. L. v. 2. 296. He also has commixtinn (ME. commistion. 
Cot. : from L. commistiuucm, aec. of cammistio, a mixing, mixture) ; 
but it occurs earlier, spelt comyxlioun, in Trevisa, ii. 159; sec Spec, 
of Eng. ed. Morris and .Skeat, p. 241, 1. 161. 

COMMODIOUS. comfortable, useful, fit. (F. — L.) Sj« lt rom- 
modiouse in Palladius on Husbandry, bk. ii. si. 22. Englished from 
OK. commodieux (Goilefroy). — Late L. commodiusus, useful; Duconge. 
Formed with suflix •dsus from commodi-, for T.. commodus, convenient ; 
lit. in good measure. — L. com-, for cum, together; and modus, 
measure. See Mode. Der. commodinus-ly, commadious-ness ; from 
the same source, commod’i/y ; also commode, which is the F. form of 
L. commodus. 

COMMODORE, the commander of a s(]u.adron. (Du. — F. — L.) 

' Commodore, a kind of admiral, or commander in chief of a s(|uadron 
of ships at sea;’ Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. Applied to Anson, who 
died A.n. 1762; it occiiis in Anson’s Voyage, b. i. c. J. First used 
in the time of Will. HI., and spelt commandore (N. E. D.) — Do. com- 
mandeur', *den Commandeur van een Stadt, the Cominandeur of 
a Towne;’ (Hexham). This shows that E. commandeur, in the 
sense of ‘ commander,’ is as early as 1658. — F. commandeur. aec. 
type *commantldtorem\ from Late cornmandare; sec Command. 
COMMON, public, general, usual, vulgar. (F.— L.) ME. 
eommun, comun, contoun, comon, eomitne. Sjielt commun, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 541, I. 11215. — OE\ cowimwi. — L. communis, general.- L. 
com-, for cum, with ; and munis, complaisant, obliging, ready to 
serve (Plautus). Cf. L. munus, service. (As if ‘serving each other.’) 
Cf. also Litli. mainas, Russ, miena, barter. Brugm. i. $ 208. Der. 
commoH-ly, common-ness, common-er, common-al-ty, common-place (see 
place), common-weal, common-wealth (see weal, wealth) ; s. pi. commons. 
Also, from L. communis, we have commun-ion, commun-ist, commun-i-ty; 
and see commune. 

COMMOTION. a violent movement. (F.~L.) Spelt com- j 
mocion ; Sir T. More, Works, p. 43 f. — E'. commotion, ‘ a commotion, 
tumult, stirre; ’ Cot. — L.romffiri/idnem, acc. of commotio, a commotion. 

— L. coni’, for cum, with ; and motio, motion. Sec Motion. 


COMMUNE, to converse, talk together. (F. — L.) ME. eomunen. 
• With suchc hem liketh to comune ; ’ Gower, C. A. i. 64 ; bk. i. 
1. 651. Also eommunien ; siielt eommuny, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 102. 
‘ Y ne shal noujt commune wyth ; ' Early £. Prose Psalter, Ps. cxl. 
(cxii.) 5 ; where the Vulgate has non communicabo.s" 0 ¥. communier, 
to communicate. — L. communiedre, to communicate, pp. eommuniedtus. 
— L. communis, common. Sec Common. ^ Partly also from OF. 
communer, to have in common. Der. From the L. communiedre we 
also have communicate, a. doublet of commune; communicant (pres. part, 
form) ; eommunicai-ive, -ive-ness, -ion, -or-y ; communica-ble, -bl-y. 
COMMUTE, to exchange. (L.) In Up. Taylor, Liberty of Pro- 
jdicsying, s. 19 (R.) The sb. commutation is in Strype’s Records, 
no. 23 (^R.) The adj. commutative (E'. commutatif) is in Sir T. Elyot, 
The Govemour, b. iii. c. 1. § 3. — L. commutdre, to exchange with.— 
L. com-, for cum, with ; and mutdre, to change, pp. muidtus. See 
Mutable. Der. commut-able, -ahil-i-ty, -at-ion, -al-ive, -at-ive-ly. 
COMPACT ( 1 ), adj., fastened or put together, close, firm. (¥. — L.) 

‘ Compacte, as 1 mought say, of the pure incale or doure Sir T. 
Elyot, The Govemour, b. i. c. 14. § 5. — ME\ compacte, ‘ compacted, 
well set, knit, trust [trussed], pighl, or joined together;’ Col. — L. 
eompactus, well set, joined together, pp. of compingere, to join or put 
together. — L. com-, for cum, with ; and pangere, to fasten, plant, set, 
fix, pp. partus. .See Fact. Der. compact, verb ; compact-ly, -ed-ly, 
-ness, -ed-ness ; and see below. 

COMPACT (2\ sb., a bargain, agreement. (L.) In Shak. gen. 
accented compact, As You Like It, v. 4. 5. — U compactum, an agree- 
ment.- L. eompactus, pp. of campaeisci, to agree with. — L com-, for 
cum, with ; and paeisci, to covenant, make a bargain ; formed from 
an old verb par -ere, with inceptive suffix -!c-i. See Fact. 

COMPANY. an assembly, crew, troop. (F. — L.) ME. companie, 
eompaiiye, in early use ; sec An Old Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, 

■ p. 138, 1. 709. — OF. companie, eompaignie, compagnie, company, 
association (cf. OE. eompain, a companion, associate; also OF. 
compainon, companion, a companion). — Late I., compdniem, acc. of 
companies, a company, a taking of meals together ; ci. Late L. 
eompdnis, victuals eaten along with bread. — L. com-, for cum, with ; 
and pdnis, bread. See Pantry. Der. compani-on ; whence row- 
panioH-ship, -able, -abl-y, -less ; also ac-company, q. v. 

COMPARE. to set things together, in order to examine points of 
likeness or diflerence. (F. — L.) In Shak. K. John, i. 79. Spelt 
camper in Barbour, Bruce, i. 403. | The six comparison is in early use ; 
see Chaucer, C. T. Group E. 666, 817 (Clerk’s Talc).] — OF. com- 
perer; V. comparer; Col. — L. coM/^nrfire, pp. ct»m/ard/i», to couple 
together, to match, compatc. — L. mmpar, like, equal. — L. com-, for 
cum, together ; and piir, equal. See Par. i(f I )istiuct from L. com- 
parnre, to acquire, a derivative of farure, to prepare ; see compare in 
S{)enscr, F. t^). i. 4. 28. Der. eompar-able, ennparat-ive, -ive-ly ; also 
compar-ison, from V , comparaison (Colgrave), which from L. compard- 
tivnem, acc. of cornpnrdtin, a conqiaring. 

COMPARTMENT, a separate division of an enclosed s^kicc. 
(F. — Ital. — L.) In E'loiio’s Ital. Diet. (J59S). *In the midst was 
placed a large compartment;' Carew, A Masque at Wliilehall, an. 
>633 (R.) — E. compart iment, ‘a comparlement, ... a partition;’ 
Cot. — Ital. romparlimento, ‘a compartment, a partition;^ Elorio.— 
Ital. compartirc. Late L. companire. to divide, partition ; Ducangc.— 
L. com-, for cum, with, together; and partire, to divide, part, share, 
from I., parti-, declensional stem of pars, a jiarl. .See Fart. 

COMPASS. a circuit, circle, limit, range. (F. — 1..) ME. compos, 
cumpas, of which a common meianing was ‘ a circle.’ * As the ]Kiint 
in a compos'^ like the centre within a circle; Gower, C. A. iii. 92 ; 
bk. vii. 229. ‘ In mancre of co»n/»as ’--like a circle ; Chaucer, C. T., 

A 1889. — F. compos, ‘a compasse, a circle, a round ; also, a paire of 
comjiasscs;’ Cot. — Late L. compassus, a circle, circuit; cf. Late L. 
com^ssdre, to encompass, to measure a circumference. — L. com-, for 
cum, together ; and passus, a imce, step, track, or in Late L. a passage, 
way, j>ass, route : whence the sb. compassus, a route that comes 
together, or joins itself, a circuit (?). Sec Face. Pass. ^ But there 
is much doubt as to the history of the senses of Late L. compassus and 
enmpassdre. Der. compass, verb, Gower, C. A. i. 173, bk. ii. 409; 
Polit, Songs, p. 202 (ab. 1308) ; (a jiair of) compass-es, an instrument 
for drawing circles. 

COMPASSION, pity, mercy. (F. — L.) ME. compassioun, 
Chaucer, C. T., B 659. — OF. compassion ; which Cotgrave translates 
by ‘ coinjiassion, pity, mercie.' — L. compassionem, acc. of eompassio, 
sympathy ; cf. compassus, pp. of compati, to suffer together with, to 
feel compassion. — L. com-, for cum, together with ; and pati, to su^cr. 
See PaBsion. Der. compassion-ate (Tit. Andron. ii. 3. 2 1 7 ; Rich. II, 

3* 174); compassion-ate-ly, -ate-ness. Shak. has also the verb to 
compassion, Tit. Andron. iv. 1. 124. And see compat-i-ble. 

COMPATIBLE (often followed by WITH), that can bear 
with, suitable with or to. (F.— L.) Formerly used without withi 
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‘ not repugnant, but compatible ; ’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 485 d. »F. 
compatible, ‘compatible, concurrable; which can abide, or agree 
together ; ’ Cot. — Late L. compaiibilis, used of a benefice which could 
be held together with another, -i L. eompali-, for eompati, to suffer 
or endure together with; with passive suffix -bilis.mmh. com-, for 
cum, together with ; and pati, to suffer. See above. Der. compaiibl~y ; 
eompati-hili-ty {y . compatibilite, as if from aL. acc. *compaiibilttatem). 

COMPATRIOT, of the same country. (F. — L.) ‘One of our 
compatriots',' Howell's I.etters, b. i. s. i. letter 15 (1619). »MF. 
compatriote, ‘ one’s countryman ; * Cot. — Late L, compatriota, a com- 
patriot (Lewis). --L. com-, for cum, together with; and pairibta, 
a native, from patria, one’s native soil, fern, of the adj. patrius, 
paternal (the snbst. terra, land, being iindcrstooil,) ; from L, patri-, 
declensional stem of pater, father. See Patriot. ^ The L. patriot a 
is an imitation of the (ik. itarpiurrjp, a fellow-countryman ; from Gk. 
warpid, a lineage, allied to nanjp, father. 

CpMPEER. a fellow, equal, associate. (F. — T..) ME. comper. 
‘ Ilis freend and his compeer ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. prol. A 670 (672 — 
OF. *comper, a word not found, but probably in use as an equivalent 
of the L. compar ; the OF. per (whence E.peer) is very common.— 
L. compar, equal ; also, an equal, a comrade. — L. com-, for cum, 
together with ; and par, an r(|nal, a jieer. See Peer. ^ The F. 
compere, a gossip, godfather, is quite a different word ; it stands for 
L. com-pater, i.e. a godfather. 

COMPEL, to urge, drive on, oblige. (F. — L.) ME. compellett', 
the pp. compelled occurs in Trevisa, i. 247 ; ii. 159; see Spec, of 
ICnglish, ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 241,1. KY . compeller, Stat. 

of the Realm, i. 375 (1362) ; OF. eompeller. — L. eompellere, to compel, 
lit. to drive together ; np. compuhus. — L. com-, for cum, together ; and 
pellere, to drive. Sec Pulsate. Der. compell-able ; also compuh-ion 
(K. John, ii. 21S) ; compuh-ive, -ive-ly, -or-y, -or-i-ly, all like the I., 
pp. rompulsus, 

COMPENDIOUS, brief, abbreviated. (F. — L.) In Sir T. Elyot, 
The Governour, b. ii. c. 2, last section. The adv. compendiously is in 
the Romaunt of the Rose, 1 . 2346. Adapted from OF. compendieux 
(Palsgrave, p. 308). — 1 .. compendiosus, reduced to a small compass, 
com ]H!nd ions. — L. compendi-um, an abbreviation, abridgement; with 
suffix -bsus ; the lit. sense of compendium is a saving, sparing from 
expense. — I,, com-, for cum, with ; om\ pendere, to weigh, to esteem 
of value. See Pension. Der. compendiom-ly. The L. compendium 
is also in use in English. 

COMPENSATE, to reward, requite suitably. (L.) ‘ Who are 
n|)t ... to think no truth can com/iensate the hazard of alterations ; ’ 
Stillingfleet, vol. ii. .sermon i (R.) Compensation is in .Shak. Temp, 
iv. 1. 2. [The ME. form was compensen, used by Gower, C. A. i. 365 
(bk. iii. 2534), iu)W obsolete : borrowed from F. compenser, from L. 
compensiire.]^!.. compensatus, piip.of compensare, to reckon or weigh 
one thing against another. — L. com-, for cum, logeiher with ; and 
pensCire, to weigh, frecjnent.'itive form of pendere, to weigh, pp. pensus. 
Sec Pension. Der. compens-at-ion, compens-at-or-y. 

COMPETE, to vie with another, contend in rivalry. (L.) 
J.ittle used till lately, though found as early ns 1620 (N. £. D.) Coles 
(1684) has competize instead of it. Englished from L. competere 
Oielow). See Petition. 

COMPETENT, lit, suitable, sufficient. (F.— L.) *Competente 
salarye; ’ Gesta Romanorum, ed. llerrtage; c. Ixi. p. 257. Also in 
Shak. Hamlet, i. i. 90. Cf. competence, 2 Hen. IV, v. 5. 70; com- 
petency, Cor. i. I. 143. — F. competent, ‘competent, sufficient, able, 
full, convenient ; ’ Cot. Properly pres. part, of the F. verb competer, 
‘ to be sufficient for ; ’ id. — L. competere, to solicit, to be suitable or 
fit. — L. com-, for cum, with ; and petere, to fly to, seek. Der. com- 
petent-ly, competence, competenc-y. 

COMPETITOR, one who competes with another, a rival. (L.) 
In Shak. Two (ient. ii. 6. 35. [Cornpetitioa occurs in Paeon, Hist, 
of Henry VII, ed. I.umby, p. 8, 1 . 23. The verb to compete came 
into general use later.]— L. competitor, a fellow-candidate for an office. 
— L. com-, for cum, together with; and pet tor, a candidate; cf. 
peti-tus, pp. of petere, to fall, fly towards, seek ; with suffix -tor ofthe 
agent. — V PET, to fly, fall ; cf. Skt. pat, to lly, Gk. irirofim, 1 fly ; 
and see Feather, Pen (i). Der. From the same source, competit- 
ive, compelit-ion ; and see compete, competent. 

COMPILE, to get together, collect, compose. (F.— I..^ ‘As I 
finde in a bok compiled',' Gower, C. A. iii. 48; bk. vi. 1382. — OF. 
compiler, of which Cotgrave gives the pp. compile, which he explains 
by ‘ compiled, heaped together ;* but the word is quite distinct from 
pile, a pillar or heap. — L. compildre, pp. compildtus, to plunder, 
pillage, rob; so that the word had at first a sinister meaning.— L. 
com-, for cum, with ; and pildre, only with the sense ‘ to thrust,’ 
perhaps allied to L. pilum, a javelin ; see Pile (3). [Not the same 
word as pilare, to deprive of hair.] Der. compil-er ; also compilation, 
ftomF.compilatioH, which from L. compUdtionem, acc. oiewnpUdUio, 


COMPLACENT, gratified; lit. pleasing. (L.) Comfiaunce is 
in Milton, P. L. iii. 276; viii. 433. Complacent first appears about 
1767: ‘with complacetU smile;’ Jago, Edgehill, bk. iv. 1 . 104. -L. 
complacent-, stem of complacens, pres. pt. of compiaecre, to please. — L. 
com-, for cum, with ; and placere, to please. See Please. Der. 
com^dacent-ly, complacence, complacenc-y. Doublet, complaisant, q. v. 

COM PLAIN , to lament, express grief, accuse. (F.— L.) In 
Chaucer, C.T. 6340 (D 758); Troil. and Cress, iv. 1 1 70. - OF. cow- 
plaigu-,K stem of complaindre, ‘to plaint, cnmplaine;* Cot. — Late 
L. com^angere, to bewail. — I., com-, for cum, with ; and plangere, to 
bewail. See Plaint. Der. cumplain-ant ^^for eomplaignant, F. pres, 
part.'), co^lnint (F. past part.). 

COMPLAISANT, jiltasing, obliging. (V. — L.) Used by 
Cowley, on Kclio, st. a. — F. complauuHt, ‘ obserpiious, observant, 
soothing, and thereby pleasing; * Cotgrave. Pres. jit. of verb com- 
plaire, to ]>1ease. — L. complacire, to please. Complaisant is a doublet 
of complacent, q. v. Der. complaisance, in Hryden, K ind Keeper, iv. I . 

complement, that which completes; full number. (L.) 
‘The complement of the sentence following;’ Sir T. More, Works, 
p. 954 b. — L. complementum, that which serves to complete. Formed 
with suffix -mentum from the verb complf-re, to complete. See 
Complete. Dor. complement-al, used by Prynne, Sovereign Power 
of Pailiaments, pt. i.; but in old books it is often another spelling 
of complimental \ sec Shak. Troil. iii. i. 42. ^ Complement is a 
doublet of (Ital.) compliment', the distinction in spelling is of late 
date. See complement in Schmidt, Shak. Lexicon. See Compli- 
ment. 

COMPLETE, jierfect, full, accomplished. (L.) The verb is 
formed from the adjective. ‘ The fourthe day compleet fro none to 
none ; * Chaucer, C. 1 '. 9767 (E 1 893). — 1 .. compli-tus, pj). of com- 
pare, to fulfil, fill up. — com-, for cum, with, together; and plere, 
to fill. Sec Plenary. Der. complete, verb ; complete-ly, -ness, com- 
plet-ion; also complement, q.v.; compliment, q.\. Complete, yorh, is 
a doublet of comply, q. v. ; and see compline. 

COMPLEX, intricate, difficult. (L.) In Locke, Of Human 
Understanding, b. ii. c. 12. — L. complexus, cnlwineil round, hcncc, 
intricate; pp. of complect i, to emlirace. — L. com-, for cum, together; 
and pled ere, to plait, allied to pliedre, to twine, whence E. plait. 
.See Plait. Der. complex-i-ty •, and see complex-ion, compUc-ate, 
complie-ity. 

COMPLEXION, texture, outward appearance. (F. - L.) ‘ Of 
his complexion he was sanguin;’ Chaucer, C. T., A 333. — OF. 
(and mod. F.) complexion, complexion, appearance. — L. complexidnem, 
acc. of complexio, a comprehending ; in Late 1 .., a habit of the body, 
complexion ; cf. complexu.^, pp. of complrcti, to embrace, twine 
around. — L. com-, for cum, with; and pleciere, to plait (above). 
Der. complexion-ed, -al. 

COMPLIANCE, COMPLIANT; sec Comply. 
COMPLICATE, to render complex. (L.) Complicate was 
originally used as an adj., as in : ‘ though they are complicate in fact, 
yet are they separate and distinct in right ;’ Bacon, Of a War with 
Spain (R.) Milton has complicated, P. L. x. 523. — L. compliedtus, 
pp. of eompliedre, to plait together, entangle.- L. com-, for cum, 
together ; and plicdre, to fold. Cf. Complex. Der. conipUc-at-ion ; 
and see complicity. 

COMPLICITY, the state of being an accomplice. (F. — L.) 
* Complicity, a consenling or partnership in evil;’ Blount’s Glosso- 
graphia, ed. 1674. [Not much used formerly; but complice, i.e. 
accomplice, was common, though now less in use ; sec Shak. Rich. 11 , 
ii. 3. 165.] — F, complicitc, ‘a conspiracy, a bad confederacy;’ Cot. 
— F. complice, ‘ a complice, confederate, companion in a lewd action ; ’ 
Cot. — L. cotnplicem, acc. of complex, aclj., confederate with, lit. inter- 
woven.— L. com-, for cum, together, and phedre, to fold. See 
Aooompllce and Plait. 

COMPLIMENT, compliance, courtesy. (F. -Ital.— Span. - L.) 
Often spelt complement in old cdd. ; see .Shak. Merry Wives, iv. 2. 5 ; 
Tw. Nt. iii. 1. 110 (where the First Folio has complement in both 
places) ; and editors systematically m.ikc the same alteration in other 
books. — F. compliment, introduced in the 16th cent, from Ital. 
(Brachet). — Ital. complimento, compliment, civility. Formed, by help 
of the suffix -mento, from the verb compli-re, to fill up, fulfil, suit.— 
MSpan. eomplir, to fit, to furnish. Sm Comply. ^Complement 
is the I.at. spelling of the same word. Der. compliment, verb ; eom- 
phment-ar-y. Compliment is also a doublet of compliance ; sec Comply. 

COMPLINE, the last church-scrvice of the day. (F. — L.) 
ME, complin, Chaucer, C. T., 4169 (A 4171) ; Cursor Muiuli, 25609. 
Complin is an adj. form (cf. culver-in, flor-in), ns in complin song. 
The phr. campling (for complin) song is in Douglas’s tr. of Virgil ; 
Prol. to bk. xiii. 1 . 35. The sb. is compUe, or cumplie, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 24.— OF. complie (mod. F. complies, which is the plural of compile). 
— Ijate L. eompleta, compline; the fern, of L. completus, complete. 
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See Complete, m Compleia (sc. kora) ; because it completed the 
‘ hours* of the (Liily service. 

COMPIiOT, a conspiracy. See Plot (i). 

COMPIiY, to yield, assent, agree, accord. (It.'il. — Span. — L.) In 
Shak. to comply with is to be courteous or formal ; Hamlet, ii. 2. 390 ; 
V. 2. 195. Cf. Oth. i. 3. 264. Milton has comply^ Sams. Agon. 1408 ; 
also com/linnt, P. I.. iv. 332 ; compliance^ V. L. viii. <103. ['I'he word 
is closely connected with compliment, and may even have been formed 
by striking off the suffix of that word (see .Skinner). It h.is no doubt 
been much influenced by ply and pliant, but is of quite a different 
origin. It is not of French, but of Italian origin.] — Jtal. complire, to 
fill uj>, to fulfil, to suit ; also ‘ to use or accomplish all complements;’ 
Florio. — MSpan. now cwni/d/r, ‘to fit, furnish, accomplish,’ 

Minsheu; the true Ilal. form being co»«/>iVe. — 1 .. complrre, to fdl up, 
complete. Sec Complete. Thus comply is re.illy a doublet of 
complete. Der. compli-ant , compU-ame ; false formations, imitating 
pliant, appliance. 

COMPOIfXlIirT, composing. fL.) .Sometimes used as a sb., 
but generally ns an adjective, with the sb. part. ‘ ’J‘he components of 
judgments;’ Digby, Of Man’s .Soul, c. 10, § 10 (a. D. 1645). — !.. 
component; stem of compiinens, jires. jiart. of componere, to compose. 
See Compound ( 1 ). 

COMPORT. to agree, .suit, befi.ave. (V. — L. j ‘ Comports not with 
what is infinite;’ Daniel, A Defence of kliynie, § 8, ed. 1603 
Spenser has comportance, i. c. behaviour, F. Q. ii. i . 29. — F. comporter, 
‘to endure, beare, suffer;’ Coigrave. He also gives ‘se comporter, 
to carry, bear, liehave, maintaine or sustaine himsclfe.’ — Late I.. 
compurtare, to behave; L. comportare, to carry or bring together.— 
L. com-, for cum, with ; and pttrtare, to carry. .See Port (i ). 
COMPOSE. to compound, make up, arrange, sooshe. (F. — T.. 
and (Jk.) In .Shak. Temp. iii. 1.9; and somewhat earlier. * [He] 
composed and made a lampc ; ’ Caxton, I'roy-book, leaf 206, back. 
[Cf. MK. compounen, to compose; Chaucer’s tr. of lioethius, bk. iii. 
met. 9. 6.] — J^. composer, ‘ to compound, make, frame, dispose, order, 
digest Cot. — F. cojtt', from I., com-, for cum. with; and poser, io 
place, pose. See Pose. p. Not derived from 1 .. though 

used in the same sense, but from 1.. com- and pausare, which is quite 
distinct from ponere. Dor. compos-er ; cotnpos-ed, -ed-ly, -ed-ness ; 
compos-ure ; and see below. And see Compound (i). 
COMPOSITIOIT. an agreement, a comjiosing. (K. — L.) ‘By 
forward and by composicioun Chaucer, C. T., A 848. — F. com- 
position, ‘a composition, making, framing,’ &c. ; Cot. — L. com- 
posiliunem, acc. of compositio, a putting together; cf. compositus, pp, 
of compimere, to put together, compose. Sec Compound (i), 
Der. lienee also composit-or, composite; compost. 

COMPOST, a mixture, composition, manure. (F. - h.') *Com- 
posics and coiifites’ ■- eondiments and comfits; Baln'cs Hoke, cd. 
Furnivall, p, 121, 1 . 75. Shak. has compost, Hamlet, iii. 4. 151 ; 
and composture, 'fimon, iv. 3. 444. — OF. composte, f., ‘a condiment, 
or composition, . . . also pickle;’ Cot. Also OK. compost, m. a 
mixture (CJodefroy). — L. compositus, mixed, pp. of componere, to 
compose. .See below. Thus compost is a doublet of composite ; 
see above. 

COMPOUE'D Cl), to compose, mix, settle. (1..) The 1/ is 
merely excrescent. MF. cornponen, compounen; componeth is in Cower, 
C. A. iii. 138 ; bk. vii. 1 590. Chaucer has compounen, Ir. of Boethius, 
bk. iii. met. 9. 6. — L. componere, to compose.- L. com-, for cum, 
together; and ponere, to jnit, lay, a contraction of po-sinere, lit. ‘to 
set behind;’ whence the old pt. f.poslul, T’lautus, Pseudolus, v. 1. 35. 
Sec Site. Bnignt. i. § 240. Der. compound, adj., short for ctmi- 
poun-ed, jip. of ^lE. compounen (above) ; whence compound, sb. ; and 
see comprise, 

COMPOUND C 2), the enclosure in which an Anglo-Indian house 
or factory stands. (M.alay.) Sec the discussion and exx. in Vule,— 
Malay kamjtong, ‘an enclosure, ... a fenced village; a collection 
of buildings ; ’ M.irsden ( J 81 2'). 

COMFI^HEND. to seize, grasji. (I,.) MI’., comprehenden, 

Chaucer, C. T. 10537 (F 223). — 1 .. comprehenderc, to grasp. — L. 
com-, for cum, with ; and prehendere, to .seize, p. Prehendere is com- 
ixuinded of L. pree, beforehand, and heudere, to seize, get, an obsolete 
verb cognate with (Ik. x»t'8ayeiy and with K« ffct. See Prehensile. 
Qet. Der. comprekeus-ive, -ly, -ness; comprekeHs-ible,-ihl-y.-ihIe-ncss, 
-ibil-i-ty, -ion ; all like comprehens-us, jip. of comprehendcre. Doublet, 
comprie. 

COMPRESS, to press together. ( F. — T..) Used by Ralegh, 1 list, 
of the World, b. i. c. 2. s. 7 (K.) Not in Shak. ‘ With his chekys 
eompressyd;’ Monk of Evesham, cd. Arber, p. 23. — OF. compresser 
(Godefroy); not in Cotgrave. [The sb. compress in the sense of 
* bondage’ is also French. Cotgrave gives ; ‘ Compresse, a boulstcr, 
pillow, or fold of linnen, to bind up, or lay on, a wound.’]—!., com- 
pressare, to oppress; Tcrtullian. — L. com-, for cum, with ; and presmt e. 


to pres.s; which from pressus, pp. of premere, to press. See Preu (i). 
Der. eotnpress, sb. ; compress-ihle, -ibil-i-ty, -ion, -ive. 

COMPRISE, to comprehend. (F. — L.) ‘ 'I'he substance of the 
hole sentence is hcrin comprised ; * Sir T. Elyot, The Govcriiour, 
b. i. c. 13,8 10. 'I’he pt.t. comprisit occurs in The King's Quair, 
st. 28.— OF. (and F.) compris, also comprins. Burguy gives the form 
comjris as well as comprins; but Cotgrave only gives the latter, 
which he explains by ‘ comprised, comprehended.’ Compris is the 
shorter form of comprins, old pp. of F. comprendre, to comprehend. 
—I., comprehendere, to comjirehend. Thus comprise is a doublet of 
eomprrh.'ud, q.v. Dar. compris-al. 

COMPROMISE, a seltlcincnt by concessions. (F.— L.) Shak. 
has both si), and verb ; Merry Wives, i. 1. 33 ; Mcrch. i. 3. 79. Pals- 
grave has the sb. compromysc.^V. compromis, m., ‘a compromise, 
inuluall promise of adversaries to refer their differences unto arbitre- 
ment;* Cot. Projicriy pp. of F. compromettre, ‘to compromit, or 
pul unto compromise;’ Cot. — L. compromittere, to make a mutual 
jiromisc.— L. com-, for cum, together ; and prbmittere, to promise. Usee 
PromiBO. Der. compromise, verb (lormerly also to compromit). 
COMFTROLIiER, another s]X.‘lling of controller ; sec Control. 
COMPULSION. COMPULSIVE; see Compel. 
COMPUNCTION, remorse. (F. — L.) ‘ Il.ave ye compunccioun ;’ 
Wyclif, Ps. iv. 5 ; where the Vulgate version hascompuugimini.^Ob'. 
compunction, ‘compunction, remorse;’ C’ol. — Late L.. compunctibnem, 
acc. of compunctio (Lewis) ; cf. 1 .. compunctus, pp. of compungi, to feel 
remorse, pass, of to prick, sting. — L. com-, for cum, w'ilh ; 

and pttngere, to prick. See Pungent. Der. compuncli-ous. 

COMPUTE, to calculate, reckon. (L.) Sir T. Browne has com- 
puters, Vulg. Errors, li. vi. c. 4. § 4 ; computists, id. b. vi. c. 8. 5 17; 
computable, k\. b. iv. c. 12. § 23. Sh.nk.has Com. Errors, 

ii. 2. 4; Milton, compute, P. I., iii. 580. — L. to compute.— 

L. com-, for cum, together ; and putnre, to lliink, settle, adjust, The 
primary notion of pntarc was to make clean, ‘llien to bring to clean- 
ness, to make clear, and according to a genuinely Roman concei>tion, 
to reckon, to tliink (cp. 1 reckon, a favourite exjircssion with the 
Americans for I suppose);’ Curtins, i. 349. — ^PEIJ, to puiiiy; see 
Pure. Der. compnt-at-ion, comput-ablc. Doublet, count (2), q.v. 
COMRADE, a companion. (F. — Span. - L,) In .Shak. Hamlet, i. 
3. 65. [Rather introduced by a lilending of the Span, and F. forms 
than through the French only ; tl»e MF. enmerade was only used, 
according to Cotgrave, to signify ‘a chambcrfull, a company that 
belongs to, or is ever lodged in, one chamber, tent, [or] cabin.’ 

I And the F. camarade was also taken from the Spanish ; see Brachet. 
Besides, the spelling camrado occurs in Mnrmyoii’s Fine (Companion, 
1633; see Nares’s Glossary, ed. llalliwell and Wright.] — Span. 
camarada, a company, society ; also, a partner, comrade ; [Minsheu 
has Span, camarada, ‘acomerade or cabhin-mate sonldier;’] cama- 
radas de navio, shii>-mntcs. — Span, camara, a chamber, cabin. — L, 
camara, camera, a chamber- Set* Chamber. 

CON (l), to iicrusc, scan, observe closely. (E.) ME. cunnien, to 
test, examine. Of Jesus on the cross, when llic vinegar was offered 
to liim, it is said : ‘ be smeihte and cunnede theruf ' = he took a smack 
of it and tasted it, i.e. to sec w hat it was like ; Aneren Riwle, p. 1 14.— 
AS. cumiian, to test, try, examine into ; Grcin, i. 1 7 1 . A secondary 
verb, formed from A.S. cuunan, to know ; it sigiiif'ies accordingly ‘ to 
try to know ; ’ and may be regarded as the desiileralive of to knoiv. See 
Can. Der. ale-conner, i.e. ale-tester (olisoletc) ; conn-ing-tower, a 
tower for observation, 

CON (2\ iiserl in the ]>hrase pro and con; short for L.. contra, 
against ; pro meaning * for ; ' so that the phr. means ' for and against.’ 

CON-, a very conimon jirefix; for com-, a form of L. cum, with. 
'J’hc form con- is used when the follow'ing letter is c, d, g,j, n, q, s, t, 
or r; and sometimes before/. Before b,f, m, p, the form is com-; 
before /, col- ; iicfore r, cor-. See Com-. 

CONCATENATE, to link together. [L.) An unusual word ; con- 
catenation is in Bp. Beveridge’s Sermons, vol i. ser. 38. ‘ Seek the 

cousoiiancy and concatenation of truth;’ Ben Jonson, Discoveries; 
section hcadcil Notse domini Sti. Alhani, &c. — L. concatmatus, pp. 
of eonealenure, to chain together, connect. — L. con-, for cum, together ; 
and catrniire, to chain, from catena, a chain. See Chain. Der. 
concatenni-ion. 

CONCAVE, hollow, arched. (F. — L.) Shak. Jul. Ca?s. i. i. 52. 
— 01*. concave (Matzfeld). — L. ro/jcai/Ms, hollow.— L. con-, for cum, 
with : and cauns, hollow. .See Cave. Der. concav-ify. 

CONCEAL, to hide, disguise. (F. — L.) ME. concelen, Gower, 
C.. A. ii. 282 ; bk. v. 4635. — OF. conceler (Godefroy). — L. conceldre, 
to conceal. — L. ron-, for cum, together, wholly ; and celare, to bide. 
■■4^KEL, to hide, whence also oc-cul-t, cell, domi-cile, cl-andestine ; 
cognate with Teutonic ^1 1 EL, whence Ii. hell, hall, hole, hull, holster, 
&c. Der. conceal-ment, conceal-able. 

CONCEDE, to cede, grant, surrender. (L.) ‘Which is not 
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conceded ; ’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, bk. i. c. 4. § 6. — L. concedercy 
pp. concCiSMs, to retire, yield, grant. — L. con-, for cum, together, 
wholly ; and eedere, to cede, grant. See Cede. Der. eoncess-iony 
-ive, -or-y ; like L. pp. conceisus. 

CONCXilT, a conception, idea, notion, vanity. (F.— L.) ME. 
conceipt, conceit, conceit, conseyt. ‘ Allas, conceytes wronge ! * Chancer, 
Troil. and Cress, iii. 804. (lower has conceile, C. A. i. 7 ; prol. 113. 
Formed, by analogy with deceit, as if from an OF. form *coneeite, from 
L. concepta, f. [There is no OF. or AF. conceite, but Godefroy has 
deceite, and AK. deceyte is in the Statutes of the Kealm, i. 34 ( 127 , 0.1 

— L. concepta, fem. of concept us, pp. of concipere, to conceive. See 
Conceive. Der. comeit-ed, -ed-ly, -ed-ness ; cf. conception, 

CO£rC£irV£, to be pregnant, take in, think. (F. — 1 -) ME. 
coneeiuen, conceuen ; with « for v. ‘ This jneyerc, . . . conceues [con- 
ceives, contains] allc the godc that a man schuld aske of God ; ' 
Wyclif 's Works, ed. Arnold, iii. 442. — OF. conceiv-, a stem ofcouccver, 
concevoir, to conceive. — L. concipere, to conceive, Jip. conreptus. ~L. 
co«-,forc«ni,together,wholly ; and cnpere, to take, hold. See Capable. 
Der. coneeiv-ahle, -ahl-y, ~ahle~ness ; concept-ion, q. v. ; conceit, q. v. 
CO!N*CF!NTRFj, to tend or bring to a centre. (F. — I..) * Two 

natures . . . have been concentred into one hypostasis ; * Bp. Taylor, 
vol. ii. scr. i (U.) Chaucer has concenlrik\ On the Astrolabe, i. 
17. 3 ( i. >6. 6. Concentre is now supplanted by the (Latin) form 
concentrate. concenlrer. ‘to joinc in one center;’ Cot. — F. con- 
(froin T.. con-, for emn, together) ; and centre, a centre. See Centre. 
Dor. concent r-ic, concentrate (a coined word), concentrai-ive, -ion. 
CONCEPTION, the act of conceiving; a notion. (F. — L.) 
ME. concepdon-, C'ursor Mnndi, 220. — F. conception. ^L,. concept^ 
ionem, ace. of conceptio; cf. conceptus, pp. of concipere, to conceive. 
See Conceive. 

CONCERN, to regard, belong to. (F, — I..) * Such points as 
concerne our wealth ;’ I' rith’s Works, p. 46, col. 2. — F. concerner,* to 
concerne, touch, import, appertaine, or belong to;’ Cot. — L. con- 
cernere, to mix, mingle ; in Late L. to refer to, regard ; Ducange.- 

I. , row-, for cum, together ; and cernere, to separate, sift, decree, 
observe. J.. cernere is cognate with (Ik. xpiudv, to separate, decide ; 

J. ith. d-ir-ti, to separate. — separate; Brugmann, ii. 
§ 612. Der. concern-ed, -ed-Iy, -ed-nes’i, -inff, -ment. 

CONCERT, to ])lan with others, arrange. (F. — Ital. — I..) 
[Often confused in old writers with cow.cor/, a word of different origin. 
'I’hus Spenser: ‘For all that pleasing is to living care Was there 
consorted in one hannonee;* F. i}. ii. 1 2. 70. See Consort.] * Will 
any one perstnade me that this was not . . . a cowcrr/«/ affair?’ Taller, 
no. 171. — F. concerler, ‘to consort, or agree together;’ Cot. — Ital. 
concertare, ‘ to agre<j or tune together, accord tcjgether, to sing or 
play in consort Florio. p. Formed from T.. concertare, to dispute, 
contend, vie with, orig. a word of almost opposite meaning; but the 
.Span, concertar meant to bargain, and (hence) to agree, covenant, 
come to terms; also, to settle, to harmoni/c, and even to tune 
musical instruments (sire Minsheu .and Neuman). Baretti (It.al. Diet., 
1831) gives to concertare only the senses ‘to concert, to contrive, to 
bring to p.ass;’ with the sh. concerto, concert, harmony, y. From I., 
cow-, for cum, together ; and certnre, to contend, vie with, orig. ‘ to 
decide by contest,’ freijnent. of cernere, to decide (Brial). See 
Conoern. Der. concert, sb., concerto (Ital.), concert-ina. 
CONCESSION, CONCESSIVE; see Concede. 

CONCH, a marine shell. ( L. — Gk.) ‘ Adds orient ]iear 1 s which 
from the concAs he drew ; ’ Dryden, Ovid’s Metam. x. 39 (I’ygmalcon). 

— L. concha, a. shell. — ( Ik. nuyxV (also teuyxos), a mussel, cockle-shell. 
•F^ikl. ^aiikha-, a conch-shell. .See Cookie (i). Der. conchi-ferous, 
shell-bearing, from L. ferre, to bear ; concho-idal, cunch-like, from 
Gk. ttbos, ajipearance, form ; concho-logy, from Gk. -Keryia, from 
Xiyttv, tos]>eak; concho-log-ist. Thesir forms with prefix eoncAo- arc 
from the Gk. uoyxo-s. Brugmann, i. § 631. 

CONCILIATE, to win over. (L.) ‘A philter or plant that 
conciliates affection ; ’ Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Errors ; bk. vii. c. 7. § 7. 
‘To conciliate aiuitic;’ Joye, ExpOhition of D.aniel, c. ii. — L. cow- 
eiliatus, pp. of canciliare, to conciliate, bring together, unite.- 1.. 
concilium, an assembly, union. See Council. Der. conciliat-ion, 
-or, -nry. 

CONCINNITY, harmony, congruily, elegance of expression. 
(L.) Spelt eoncinnitie, meaning ‘harmony;’ Sir T. Elyot, The 
(iovernour, i. 20 (near the end). — L. aec. concinnilatem, skilful 
adjustment ; from concinnus, skilfully adjusted. Der. concinnous, adj., 
from I., eoncinn-us, with suffix -ous. 

CONCISE, cut short, brief. (F. - L.) Used by Drayton, Moses 
his Birth and Miracles, b. ii. 161. ‘ 'I'he concise style; ’ Ben Jonson, 

I )iscoveries; sect, headed De Stylo : Tacitus. [Perhaps taken directly 
from Latin.] — F. eoneis, m. concise, f. ‘concise, briefe, short, succinct, 
compendious; ’ Cot. — L. eoncisus, brief ; pp. of concidere, to hew in 
pieces, cut down, cut short, abridge. — L. con-, for cum, with ; and 
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catdere, to cut. See CflBBUra. Der. concise-ly, -ness ; also eomch-ion 
(Philipp, iii. 2), fr om L. conctsio, a cutting to pieces, dividing. 
CONCIiAVE, an assembly, esp. of cardinals. (F. — L.) In early 
use. ME. conclave, Gower, C. A., i. 254; bk. ii. 2812.— F. conclave, 
*a conclave, closet,’ Hic.; Cot — L. eoncliiue, a room, chamber; in 
T.ate L., the place of assembly of the cardinals, or the assembly itself. 
Orig. a locked up place. -L. cow-, foreww, together; and clauis, a key. 
See Clef. 

CONCLUDE, to end, decide, infer. (L.) ‘ And shortly to cow- 
cluden nl his wo;’ Chaucer, C.T., 1360 (A 1358). — L. conc/tk/icrc, 
pp. eonclusus, to shut up, close, end. — L. cow-, for cwm, together ; and 
claudere, to shut. See Clause. Der. conclus-ion, -ive, -ive-ly, -ive- 
ness ; like pp. conclus-us, 

CONCOCT, to digest, prepare, mature. (L.) ‘Nalurall heate 
concocteth or Imyleth;’ .Sir T. JClyot, Casu l of llelth, b. ii. ch. i.— 
L. coneoctus, pp. of concoquere, to boil together, digest. — L. cow-, for 
cum, with ; and coquere, to cook. Sec Cook. Der. concoct-ion, in 
Sir T. Elyot. Cnstel of llelth, b. iv. c. 1. $ i. 

I CONCOliSITANT, accompanying. (L.) ‘The waiting-maids 
Or the concomitants of it, are his patience,’ &c. ; Ben Juiison, New 
Inn, A. iv. sc. 3. ‘ Without any concomitant degree of duly or obedi- 
ence;’ Hammond, Works, iv. 657 (R.). Formed Jroin concomitant-, 
stem of pres. part, of eoncomitari, to accompany. 'I'he jip. concomit- 
atus, accompanied, occurs in Plautus.- L. con-, for cum, together; 
and comitari, to accompany, from comit-, stem of comes, a companion. 
See Count ( i ). Der. concomitant-ly ; hence also concomitance (in 
Cotgrave), and concomitanc-y. 

CONCORD, amity, union, unity of heart. (F. — L.) ‘Concorde, 
concord;’ Palsgrave’s F. Diet. 1.S30; MIC. concord, Chaucer, C. T. 
9005 (E IT 29). [The ME. verb concorden, to agree, is in Chaucer, 
Troil. and Cress, iii. 1 7.S2.] — F. concorde. — L. concordia. — L. concord-, 
stem of concors, concordant, agreeing. — L. con-, for cum, together; 
and cord-, .stem of cor, the heart. See Cordial, and Heart. Der. 
concordant, q.v. : also concordat, q. v. 

CONCORDANT, agreeing. (F. — L.) ‘ Concordant discords; ’ 
Mirror for Magislratcs, p. 556 (K.). — F. concordant, pres. pt. of«iw- 
corder, to agree.- 1 ,, concordare, to agree. — L. concord-, stem of 
concors, agreeing. See above. Der. concord-anf-ly ; concord-ance 
(AF. concordance. Bo/on, p. 160). 

CONCORDAT, a convention. (F. — L.) Borrowed from F. 
concordat, ‘an accord, agreement, concordancy, act of agreement;' 
(Cot. [Cf. Ital. concordato, a convention, esp. between the pope and 
French kings.] — Late L. concordutum, from the pp. of concordare, to 
agree. See above. 

CONCOURSE, an assembly. (F. — L.*! ‘Great concourse of 
people;’ Fabyan, Chron. vol. i. c. 132.— F. concours; ILatr-feld ; 
(omitted in Cot.).— T. concursns, a running together. — L. cuwcursus, 
pp. of concurrere, to run together. See Concur. 

CONCRETE, formed into one mass ; used in opposition to 
ab^ract. (T..) ‘ Concrete or gathered into humour supeifluous ;' Sir 

T. Elyot, Castel of Hclth, b. iv. (R.). — L. concrctus, grown together, 
compacted, thick, dense ; pp. of concrescere, to grow together. — L. 
con-, for cwm, together; and crescere, to grow. See Crescent. 
Der. concrete, sb. ; eoncret-ion, -ive. 

CONCUBINE, a paramour. (F. — T..) ME. concubine, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 27 ; 1 . 630. — OF. (and F.) concubine.-^ l^. concuhina, a con- 
cubine.- 1 .. con-, for cwm, together; and cubnre, to lie. Cf. L. 
-cumbere (perf. -cubui), to bend, in the comp, incumbere, concumbere ; 
and pcrhm)s Gk. Kwfws, bent. Der. concubin-age. 

CON CUPISCEN CE, lust, desire. ( F. — L. ) ME. concupiscence, 
Gower, C. A. iii. 267 ; bk. vii. 5223. — F. concupiscence. concup- 
iscentia, desire; Tertullian. — L. concupiscere, to long after; inceptive 
form of concu^re, to long after. — L. cow-, for cum, with, wholly; 
and cupere, to desire. See Cupid. Der. concupiscent, from L. 
concupiscent-, stem of ])res. pt. of concupiscere. 

CONCUR, to run together, unite, agree. (L.) In Douglas, tr. of 
iEncid, bk. x. 1 . 20; and in Shak. Tw. Nt. iii. 4. 73. — L. concurrere, 
to run together, unite, join. - L. cow-, for cwm, together ; and currere, 
to run. See Current. Der. concurr-ent, -ly ; concurr-ence (F. con- 
ctarence), from concurrent-, stem of concurrens, pres. part, of cow- 
currere ; also concourse, q. v. 

CONCUSSION, a violent shock. (F. — L.) ‘Their mutual 
concussion ; ’ Bp. Taylor, On Orig. Sin, Deus justiheatus. Also in 
Caxton’sEncydos, heading to c.x. — F.cowcwas(ow, ‘concussion, . . a 
joulling, or knocking one against another;* Cut.— L. concussionem, 
acc. of eoncussio, a violent shaking; cf. concussus, pp. of concutere, 
to shake together. — L. cow-, for cwm, together ; and quatere, to shake. 
See Quash. Der. concuss-ive, from L. pp. conewssws. 
CONDEMN, to pronounce to be gnilly. (F. — L.) ‘Ye shulden 
nener han condempnyd innocentis;' Wyclif, Matt. xii. 7: where the 
Vulgate has ‘ nunquam eondemnassetis innocentes.’ And see Cursor 
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Mundi, 1 . 18176. -OF. eondetnner, condemptur (Supp. to Godefroy). 
— L. condemniin-, to condemn. — L. con-, for eum, with, wholly; and 
damntire, to condemn, damn. Sec Damn. Der. condemn-able ; also 
condemnat-ion, -nr-y^ like 1.. pp. eondemnatus. 

CONDEH^SiE, to made dense, compress. (F. — 1 ..') See Milton, 
P.L. i. 420, vi. 353, ix. 636. — F. condenser, ‘to ihiekcn, or make 
thick;’ (..'ot. — L. condensiire, pp. condensiltus, to make thick, press 
together. - J .. cnn~, for cum, together ; and densare, to thicken, from 
densus, dense, thick. Sec Dense. Der. condens-ahle, condens-ate, 
vb. ’oekeram), -nt-ion, -at-ive. 

CONDESCEND, to lower oneself, deign. fl'.-L.) ME. eo«- 
desccndcH ; Chaucer, C. T. 10721 (F4071.— J'. cotidesceudre, ‘to 
condescend, vouchsafe, yield, grant unto;’ Cot. — Late L. co«- 
descendere, to grant; Ducange. — 1.. cun-, for cum, together; and 
descendere, to descend. See Descend. Dor. condescend~ing ; con- 
descension, Milton, r. L. viii. 649 (^I.ate I.. cundescendo, indulgence, 
condescension, from L. con- and desrensiu, n descent). 

CONDIGN, well merited. (F. — I ..) ‘ With a cundy^ne [worthy] 
pryce;’ Faliyan, Chron. vrd. i. c. 200. MI‘I. cundi^ne, Lydgate, 
Minor roems, p. 136. — F. cundi^ne, ‘condigne, well-worthy;* Cot. 

— L. condignus, well-worthy. — L. run-, for eum, with, very; and 
dignus, worthy Sec Dignity. Der. rundign-ly. 

CONDIMENT, .seasoning, sauce. (J*'. — L) ‘Uather for con- 
diment . . . th.an .any substantial nutriment;’ Sir T. llrowne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. iii. e. 22, 5 4. — F. condiment. m-L. condimentum, seasoning, 
sauce, spice. J'ormed with suffix -menium from the verb condire, to 
season, s[)iec. lirugm.mn, i. § 656 (i). 

CONDITION, a state, rank, proposal. (F. ~ L.] ME. condicion, 
condition ; in rather early use. See llatnpole, Pricke of f’onscience, 
3933; Chaucer, C. T. 1433 (A 1431). — F. condition, OF. condicion. 

— L. conditiiinem, acc. of conditio, condicio, a covenant, agreement, 
cendition. p. The usual reference of this word to the L. condere, to 
])iit together, is wrong ; the true I., spelling is condicio, from con-, for 
cum, together, and the base die- seen in indiedre, to potnt out ; closely 
related to condicere, to talk over, agree ujion ; which is from con 
{cum), together, and dicere, to say, speak (Ureal). See Diction. 
Der. eondi*im-ed, -al, -al-ly. 

CONDOLE, to himcnt, grieve with. (T..) * In doleful dittie to 
condole the same;* Mirror for Magistrates, p. 783 (K.). — L. con- 
dolere, to grieve with. — L. eon-, for cum, with ; and dole.re, to grieve. | 
.See Doleful. Der. condol-enee, -ent, condole-ment , condol-at-or-y (an 1 
ill-formed word). 

C9NDONE, to forgive, pardon. (L * Condone, or Condonate, 
to give willingly, to forgive or pardon ; ’ Tllount’s Glossogrnphia, ed. 
1674; ^Condone, to give;’ (Cockeram), 1642.— L. conddnitre^ to 
remit; pp. ronddna/u.s. — L. con-, for cunt, together, wholly; and 
ddniire, to give. See Donation. Der. condonat-mn. 

CONDON, a large kind of vulture. (Sj)an.-“ rcruvi.an.) ‘Con- 
dor, or Contur, in Peru in America, a strange and monstrous bird ;’ 
Hailey’s Diet. vol. ii. ed. 1731. PI. condores; E. G., tr. of Acosta’s 
Hist, of the Indies, bk. iv. c. 37 (1604). — .Span, condor, corrupted 
from Peruvian cuntur. ‘ (inrcilasso enumerates among the rapacious 
birds those called cuntur, and corruptly by the Spanish condor;* and 
again; ‘many of the clusters of rocks [in Pern] . . arc named after 
them Cuntur Knlma, C!unlur Palli, and Cuntur Iluacann, for example 
--names which, in the language of the Incas, are said to signify the 
Condor’s Look-out, the Condor’s Roost, and the Condor’s Nest ; ’ 
Engl. Cyel. .irt. Condor; cf. Notes on Eng. Etyin., ]>. 342. 
CONDUCE, to lead or tend to, help townnls. (L.) In the 
Romance of Parleiiay, prol. 206. ‘ To conduce [conduct] me to my 

ladies jiresen je;’ Wolsey to Henry VIII, an. 1527 ; in State P.apers 
(R.). — L. conducere, to lead to, draw together towards. — J.,. con-, for 
cum, togetlrcr ; and ducere, to lead. Sec Duke. Der. cotiduc-ible, 
ibl-y, -ive, -ivr-h, -ive-ne'^s ; and see conduct, conduit. 

CONDUCT, escort, guid.'ince, behaviour. (L.) Common in 
Shak. both as sb. .'ind verb. The orig. sense is ‘escort;’ see Mer- 
chant of Veil. iv. 1. 14S.— Late L. condiictus, deience, protection, 
guard, escort, &c. ; Duennge. — L. canductus, pp. of conducere, to 
bring together, lead to (.'xbove). Der. conduct, verb; conduct-ible, 
-ibil-i-ty, -ion. -ive, -or, -r-rss. Doublet, conduit, q.v. 

CONDUIT, a canal, water-course. (F. — L.) ‘ As water, whan 
the conduit broken is;’ Chaucer, l.eg. of Good Women, 'Thisbe, 
147. — OF. comhdt, spelt conduict in Cotgrave, who ex])lains it by 
‘a conduit.’— Late I., condurtwi, a defence, escort; al.so, a canal, 
conduit ; Ducange. .See Conduct. 

CONE, a solid pointed figure on a circular base. (F. — L. — Gk.) 
In Milton, P. L. iv. 77 ^* f^oue, ‘ a cone;’ Col. — L. ctiww*. — Gk. 
n£yot, a cone, a peak^cg. Skt. fii ««(.%), a whet-stonc ; cf. L. cos, 
a whet 'Stone. See Hone. Rrugmann, i. § 401. Der. con-ic, 
eon-ies, eono-id (from Gk. numo-, for Komot, and tTSos, form) ; coni-/er- 
ous (from L. coni-, for conus, and/erre, to bear). 


CONEY : see Coi^. 

CONFABULATE, to talk together. (L.) * Confabulate, to 

talke, to tell tales,’ Cockeram; ed. 1642. — L. confdbtddtus, pp. of 
dep. verb eonfdbulari, to talk together. — L. con-, for eum, together; 
and fiihulari, to converse, fTom/dbida, a discourse, a fable. See 
Fable. Der. eon/ahulat-hn. 

CONFECT, to make up, esp. to make up into confections or 
sweetmeats. (L.) ‘Had tasted death in poison strong confected;* 
Mirror for Magistrates, p. 858. Nearly obsolete. Gower has con- 
fection, C. A. iii. 23; bk. vi. 654; Chancer has confecture, C.T. 
12796 (C 862).— L. confectus, pp. of eonficere, to make up, put 
together. Cf. Late L. eonfectec, sweetmeats, comfits ; Ducange. — L. 
con-, for cum, together ; and facere, to make. See Fact. Der. con- 
fect, sb., confect-ion, -ion-er, -ion-er-y; also comfit, q.v. 
CONFEDERATE, leagued together ; an associate. (L.) Orig. 
used ns a pp. ‘ Were confederate to his distruclioii ; ’ Sir T. Elyot, 
The Governour, b. iii. c. 8 (end). ME. confederat; Trevisa, Ir. of 
Iligden, ii. 157. — L. confccderidw, united by a covenant, pp. of con- 
faderdre.^L. con-, for cum, together; oxiAfcederure, to league, from 
feeder-, for * fades-, stem of fadus, a league. See Federal. Der. 
confederate, verb ; eonfederat-iou, confederac-y. 

CONFER, to bestow, consult. (L.) In Shak. Temp. i. 2. 126. 
Palsgrave has eonferre, p. 493. — L. conferre, to bring together, collect, 
licstow. — L. fo«-, for cum, together; said ferre, to bring, cognate 
with E. bear. See Bear (i). ^ Not from F. Dor. confer-enee, 
from F. conference, * a conference, a comparison ; ’ Cot. 

CONFESS, to acknowledge fully. (F. — L.) ME. confessen; 
P. Plowman, H. xi. 76. — OF. confesser, to confess.- Late L. eonfessdre 
(Ducange).- L. confessus, confessed, pp. of confitcri, to confess. — L. 
con-, for cum, together, fully; and fatiri, to acknowledge; allied to 
L.y 2 ri, to speak, /fJOTfl, fame. Cf. Gk. </>nm, a speech. Drugmann, 
i. § 195. .See Fame. Der. eoufess-ed-Iy, -ion, -ton-al, -or. 
CONFIDE, to trust fully, rely. (L.) Shak. has confident. Merry 
Wives, ii. 1. 194; confidence, Temp. i. 2. 97. Milton has confide, 
r. L. xi. 235. — L. coufidere, to trust fully. — L. con-, for eum, with, 
fully; and fidere, to trust, allied to fides, faith. See Faith. Der. 
confid-ent, from L, confident-, stem of coufidens, pres. pt. of confidere; 
confideut-ly, confidence, confident-ial, -iai-ly ; also confidant, confidante, 
from F. confidant, masc., confidante, fern., ‘a friend to whom one 
trusts;’ Col. 

CONFIGURATION, an external shape, aspect. (F. — I..) 
‘The configuration of parts;’ Loukc, Human Uiidcrst. b. ii. c. 21.— 
K. configuration, ‘a likenesse or resemblance of figures;’ Cot. — L. 
configuratibnem, acc. of confighrdtio, a conformation ; Tertullian ; 
ct configiiratus, pp. of configuriire, to fashion or put together. — L. 
con-, for cum, together ; and figurure, to lashiou, from figura, a form, 
figure. Sec Figure. 

CONFINE, to limit, bound, imprison. (F. — L.) [The sb. con- 
fine (Othello, i. 2. 27) is really fornicd from the English verb; but 
the pi. confines in Romeo, iii. 1. 6, is from OF. confines, pi. f. 
(Godefroy), from L. conjmia, pi. of confmium, a border.] The old 
sense of the verb was ‘ to border upon ; ’ cf. ‘ his kingdom confineth 
with the Red Sea ;’ Jlackliiyt's Voyages, v. ii. pt. ii. p. lo. — F. con- 
finer, ‘ to confine, to abbut, or bound u]>on ; . . to lay out bounds 
unto ; also, to confine, relegate ; ’ Cot. — F. confin, adj., ‘ neer, neigh- 
bour, confining or adjoining unto ; ’ id. — L. con/inis, adj., bordering 
mnm. — L. con-, for cum, together ; and finis, a boundary. See 
l 4 lial. Der. confine, sb. (above) ; confine-ment. 

CONFIRM, to make firm, assure. (F. — L.) ME. confermen, 
rarely confirmen; see Rob. of Clone, pp. 324, 446, 522, 534; 11 . 
6628, 9171, 10710, 1 1028. — OF. confermtr (K confirmer), to confirm. 
— L. confirmdre, lo strengthen, pp. confirmdtus.^'L. con-, for eum, 
together, wholly ; and firmnre, to make firm, from firmus, firm. 
.See Firm. Der. confirm-able, -at-ion, -at-ive, -at-or-y. 
CONFISCATE, to adjudge to be forfeit. (L.) Orig. used as a 
pp., Merch, of Ven. iv. i, 332. ‘Thou art banished from Rome, 
and all thy goodes eunfisente;* Lord Rerners, tr. of Golden Book, 
I.«tter iii. 1. 23. — L. confiscutus, pp. of confisedre, to lay by in a coffer 
or chest, to confiscate, transfer to the prince’s privy purse. — L. con-, 
for enm, together; and fisciis, a ba.skct, bag, purse, the imperial 
treasu ry. See Fiaoal. Der. confiscat-ion, -or, -or-y. 
CONFLAGRATION, a great burning, fire. (F. — L.) Milton 
has conflagrant, P. L. xii. 548. ‘ J''ire . . . which is called a irvpuais, a 
combustion, or being farther broken out into flames, a conflagratim ; * 
Hammond’s Works, iv. 593 (R.). [First ed. pub. 1674, 2nd ed. 
1684.] Also in Blount (1656). — F. conflagration, ‘a conflagration, 
a general! burning;’ Cot. — L. eonflagrdtiunem, acc. of eonflagrdtio, 
a ^eat burning ; cf. confiagrdlus, pp. of eonfiagrSre, to consume by 
fire.- L. con-, for cum, together, wholly; and fiagrdre, to bum. See 
Flagrant. 

CONFLATION, a blending or fusing of different things, sources, 



CONFLICT 


CONJOIN 
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or readings. (L.) 'A eonjlation of them all;’ Bacon, Nat. Hist., 

% 335. — L. acc. eanfl^idtumt a casting in metal (hence, a blending) ; 
Jerem. li. 17 (Vnlrate) ; cf. L. emfiatus^ pp. of eonflare^ to blow 
together, to fnse.»L. eon- (for together; and Jforr, to blow, 
cogn ate wi th E. blow (1). 

COIOXICT, a fight, battle. (L.) [Perhaps from F. conflict, 

‘ a conflict, skirmish;* Cot. Or immediately from Lat.] ME. eon- 
flyete, sb. ; Prompt. Parv. Also conflicten, vb., later tr. of lligden, 
i. 139. The sb. also occurs in Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. i. 
c. I. § 3. Shak. has both sb. and vb. ; L. L. L. iv. 3. 369; Lear, 
iii. I. eonflictus, a striking together, a fight: cf. L. conflict are, 

to strike together, afflict, vex. Conflietus is th^e pp., and eonflietare 
the frequentative, of eonfiigere, to strike together, to fight. — L. eon-, 
for cum, together ; and fligere, to strike, Dep. eoiflict, verb. 
OONFIiUXilirT, flowing together. (L.) ‘ Where since these 

confluent floods;' Drayton, I'olyolbion, s. 30. Shak. has confluence, 
Timon, i. 1. 42 ; conflux, Troil. i. 3. 7. G. Douglas has confluence, 
tr. of Virgil, bk. v. c. 1 1 . 1 . 30. » L. confluent-, stem of confltiens, pres, 
pt. of eonfluert, to flow together. «L. com-, for cmmi, together, and 
fluere, to flow. See Fluent. Der. confluence ; also conflux, from 
con/fHXMS, pp. oicnnfluere. 

COlTFOItM, to make like, to adapt. (F.— L.) ME. conformen, 
Chaucer, C. T. 8433 (K 546; Camb. MS.) — P\ conformer, *to con- 
forme, fit with, fashion as ; ' Cot. — L. confnrtndre, pp. eonformatus, 
to fashion as. — L. eon-, for cum, together; and formdre, to form, fashion. 
See Form. Der. conform-ahle, -abl-y, -at-ion, -er, -ist, -i-ty. 
CONFOUND, to pour together, confuse, destroy. (F. — L.) 
ME. eonjounden, Chaucer, Boetiiius, b. ii. pr. 6. 1 . 36. Con/und 
occurs in the Cursor Mundi, 730. — OF. (and F.) eon/ondre. — L. con- 
fundere, pp. eonfusus, to pour out together, to mingle, perplex, over- 
whelm, confound. L. con-, for cum, together; and /undere, to pour. 
See Fuse (1). Der. confuse, ME. con/us, used as a pp. in Chaucer, 
C. T. 2333 (A 2230), OF. con/us, from the L. pp. eonfu<sus; eon- 
fus-ion, con/us-ed-ly. Thus confound is, practically, a doublet of 
confuse. 

CONFBATERNITY, a brotherhood. (F. — L.) In Holland's 
Plutarch, p. 23 (K.). Coined by prefixing con- (L. cum, with) to 
the ah. fraternity. The form confratemitds, a brotherhood, occurs in 
Ducange. See Fraternity. 

CONFRONT, to stand face to face, oppose. (F. — L.) In Titus 
Andron. iv. 4. 3. ^A noble knight, confronting both the hosts;' 
Mirror for Magistrates, p. 597 (R.). — F. confronter, ‘to confront, or 
bring face to face ;* Cot. Formed, with a change of meaning, from 
the Lite L. confrontare, to assign bounds to, canfrontari, to be con- 
tiguous to, to be near to. — I., con- (cum), together; and front-, stem 
of fmns, forehead. .See Front, Affront. 

CONFUSE. CONFUSION; see Confound. 

CONFUTE, to prove to be false, disprove, refute. (F.— L.) In 
.Shak. Mea.s. v. too. — F. confuter, ‘to confute, convince, refell, dis- 
prove ;' Cot. [Or perhaps borrowetl immediately from Latin.] — !.. 
confuidre, to cool by mixing cold water with hot, to damp, repress, 
allay, refute, confute; pp. com/u/m/ms.— T.. con-, for cum, together; 
and the stem fit-, seen iaflifis, a water-vessel, a vessel for pouring 
from ; an extension of the base fu-, seen in Ji-di,fi-sus, perC and 
pp. of fundere, to pour. — ^ GIIEU, to pour. See FUM (1), 
Refute, Futile. Dor. corfut-at-ion, -able. 

CONQEAli, to soli<Iify by cold. (F. — L.) ‘Lich unto slime 
which is congeled;’ Gower, C. A. iii. 96; bk. vii. 338. — OF. con- 

? ^eler, *to congeale;’ Cot. — L. congeldre, pp. eongelatus, to cause to 
rceze together. — L. con-, for cum, togetlier; and gelare, to freeze, 
from gelu, frost. Sec Gelid. Der. congeal-able, -ment ; also congel- 
at-ion, Gower, C. A. ii. 86, from F. congelation (Cot.), L. eongelatio. 
CON GEE, leave to depart, farewell. (F. — L.) Also conge. Spelt 
congte in Fabyan's Chron. c. 343; congee in Spenser, F. Q. iv. 6. 42. 
ME congeye, P. Plowman, B. xiii. 202. Hence the verb to congie, 
Shak. All’s 'Well, iv. 3. 100 ; a word in use even in the 14th century ; 
we find ‘to congey thee for euere,' i.e. to dismiss thee forever; P. 
Plowman, B. iii. 173.— F. conge, ‘leave, licence, . . discharge, dis- 
mission;' Cot. ; OF. congie, cunge, congiet (Bi!.''^y) ; equivalent to 
Proven9al eonya/. — Late L. comiatus, leave, permission (8ih century) ; 
a corruption of L. commeatus, a ]iassage, travelling, leave of absence, 
furlougn (Brachet). — L. com-, for cum, together; and meatus, a 
going, a course, from meatus, pp. of meare, to go, pass. See 
Permeate. 

CONGENER, allied in kin or nature. (L.) In Bailey, vol. ii. 
(*731). Merely L. congener, of the same kin.— L. com-, for cum, 
with ; and gener-, for *genes-, stem of genus, kin. See Genua. 

CONGENIAli, kindred, sympathetic. (L.) In Dryden's 
Dedication of Juvenal, 5 3; and in Poi)e, Dunciad, iv. 448. A 
coined word, made by prefixing L. con- (for cwm, with) to genkd, 
from L. genialis. See Genial. Der. congenial-ly, -i-ty. 


CONGENITAL, cc^nate, bom with one. (L.) First found in 
1796; made by suffixing -al to the now obsolete word congm/c or 
eongenit, of similar meaning, used by Bp. Taylor, Rule of Consdenoe, 
b. ii. c. I, and by Boyle, Works, v. 513 (R.).— L. congenitus, bom 
with.-L. eon-, for e»m, with; and geniius, bom, pp. of gignere^ to 
produce. — ^ OEN, to produce. See Generate 
CONGER, a sea-eel. (F. — L. — Gk.) In Shak. a Hen. IV, ii. 4* 
266. ME. eungyr. Rich. Coer de Lion, 3515. — F. eongre, * a congar; * 
Cot.— L. congrum, acc. of eongrus, a sea-eel; cf. afro L. conger, a 
sca-eel. — Gk. same. 

CONGERIES, a mass of particles. (L.) In Glossographia 
Anglicana Nova, 1719 (after congruous). Merely L. congeries, a 
heap. — L. congerere, to heap up, biing together.- L. com-, for cum, 
together ; and gerere, to carry, bring : see Gerund. See below. 

CONGESTION, accumulation. (F. — L.) Shak. has the verb 
congest, Compl. of a Lover, 258. ' By congestion of sand, earth, and 

such stuff; * I)rayton, Polyolbion, Illustrations of s. 9.— F. congestion 
(Hatzfcld). — L. acc. congestionem, bom congest h, a heaping together; 
cf. congestus, pp. of congerere, to bring together, heap up. See 
alx>vc. Dor. congcsZ-iVc. 

CONGLOBS^ to form into a globe. (L.) Milton has congloh'd, 
P. L. vii. 239 ; eonglofting, vii. 292. — I., conglobare, pp. conglobatus, 
to gather into a globe, to conglobate. — L. com-, for cum, together; 
and globus, a globe, round mass. See Globe. Der. conglobate, 
conglobat-ion, like L. pp. conglobatus ; similarly conglobula 'te, from 
L. glnbtdus, a little glol>e, dimin. of globus. 

CONGLOMERATE, gathered into a ball ; to gather into a 
Ijall. (L.) Grig, used as a pp., as in Bacon's Nat. Hist. $ 267. — L. 
eottglomeratus, pp. of conglomerare, to wind into a ball or clew, to 
heap together. — L. con-, for cum, together ; and glomerare, to fomi 
into a ball, from glomer-, for *glomes-, stem of glomus, a clew of 
thread, a ball; allied to L. gl 5 >us, a globe. See Globe. Der. 
conglomerat-ion. 

CONGLUTINATE, to glue together. (L.) Orig. used as a 
pp., as in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. ai. $ 3.— L. com- 
glitinatusfpp. of conglitinare, to glue together. — L. con-, for cum, 
together ; and gluiinure, to glue, from gluiin-, decl. stem of gluten, 
glue. See Glue. Der. conglutin-ant, conglutinat-ive, -ion. 
CONGOU, a kind of black tea. (Chinese.) 'Congou tea;* 
Sheridan, School fur Scandal, v. i. In the Amoy dialect of Chinese, 
called kang-hu te,, where kang-hu it lit. ‘work, labour;' i.e. tea on 
which labour has been expended (Douglas). The true Chinese is 
kang-fu ch‘a, with the same sense. 

CONGRATULATE, to wish all joy to. (L.) In .Shak. L. L.Ii. 
V. I. 93. — L. congrdtulatus, pp. of eangrdtulari, to wish much joy.— 
L. COM-, for cum, with , very much ; and grdtulari, to wish joy, a deponent 
verb formed, with suffix from grat-us, pleasing. See GratefuL 
Der. congratulat-ion, -or-y. 

CONGREGATjB, to gather together. (L.) In .Shak. Merch. of 
Yen. i. 3. 5a Rich, quotes from the State Trials (Sir J. Oldcastle), 
showing that congregated was used A. D. 141 3. — L. congregatus, pp. of 
coM^egurc, to assemble.— L. con-, for cum, together ; and gregare, to 
collect in flocks, from greg-, stem of grex, a flock. See Gregarioua. 
Der. eot^e^t-ion, -al, -al-ist, -al-ism. 

CONGRESS, a meeting together, assembly. (L.) ‘Their con- 
gress in the field great Jove withstands; * Dryden, tr. of Auieid, x. 
616. — L. eongressus, a meeting together; also an attack, engagement 
in the field (as above). — L. eongressus, pp. of eongredi, to meet 
together. — L. con-, for cmmi, together; and gradi, to step, walk, go, 
from gradus, a ste p. See Grade. Der. congress-ive. 

CONGREVE, (i) a kind of rocket; (3) a friction-match. 
(Personal name.) Both invented by Sir W. Congreve, who died 
in 1838. Orig. a place-name. 

CONGRUS, to agree, suit. (L.) In Shak. TTamlet, iv. 3. 66. 
Hence congruent, apt ; L. L. L. i. 3. 14 ; v. 1 . 97 ; also in Sir T. Elyot, 
The Govemour, bk. i. c. 8. ( 3. — ll eongmere, to agree together, 
accord, suit, correspond ; pres. part, congruens (stem congruent-^, used 
as adj., fit. — L. con-, for cmmi, together ; and -gruere, a verb which 
only occurs in the comp, eon gruere and ingruere, and is of uncertain 
meaning and origin. Der. congru-ent, congru-ence, eongru-i-ty (ME. 
congruite, Gower, C. A. iii. 136; bk. vii. 1531); also congruous (from 
L. adj. eongruus, suitable^, -/y, -ness. 

CO^C, CONIFEROUS; see Cone. 

CONJECTURE, a guess, idea. (F. — E) In Chancer, C. T. 
8381 (E405).— F. coffJcc/Mrc, ‘a conjecture, or ghesse;* Cot.— Lco«- 
ieetura, a guess ; cf. coiuec/-tis, pp. of coniVerc (— conjiccre), to cast or 
throw together. - L. con-, for eum, together ; and iaeere, to cast, throw. 
See Jet (1). Der. conjecture, verb ; conjeetur-al, -al-ly. 
CONJOIN, to join together, unite. (F.— L.) ME. conioignen; 
Chancer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 10^ 1 . 149. [Conioint (conjoint') is 
in Gower, C. A. iii. 101 ; bk. vii. 503. Coniuncioun (conjunction) 

K 
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CONJUGAL 


CONSIST 


in Chancer, On the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, ii. 32. i.]-OF. eonjoign-^^ related by blood; with suffix -ous. — 'L. eon-t for eum, together; and 
a stem of conjohtdre (Burguy) ; still in use. — L. coniungere^ pp. sanguineus^ bloody, relating to blood, from sanguin-, decl. stem of 
coni wne/iM, to join together, unite. — L. con-, for eum, together; and sanguis, blood. See Sanguine. Der. consanguin-i-/y (F. eon- 
I wigere, to join. See Join. Bet. conjoint (pp. ot V. canjoindre), sanguinite, giyen by Cot.; from L. eonsanguinitatem, ace. of 
•iy ; also cnujunct, -ion, -ive, -ive-ly, ~ure, like I* p]>. eoniunctus. ennsan’ruiniias, relationshi]^ by blood). 

COITJUGAZi, relating to marriage. (K. — L.) In Milton, P. L. COlf SCIEN'CiE, consciousness of good or bad. (F. — L.) In early 

493. — F. conjugal, * cnnjugall;' Cot. — L. coniugdlis, relating to use. S|)elt hunscence, Ancren Kiwle, p. 2 j 8 ; also conscience, p. 306. 
marriage ('I'acitus). — L. conhig-em, act*, of coniux, a spouse. — L. eon-, —OF. (and F.) conscience. — L. conscientia. — L. con-, for cum, together 
for cum, toother ; and iug-, as in iugum, a yoke. (^VEU, to join.) with ; and seientia, knowledge. See Science. Der. conscientious. 
See Join, Yoke. Bet. cmjugal-fy, -i.ty. from F. conscientieux, ‘conscientious,’ Cot.; which is from Late J.. 

coir JUGATION, the inflexion of a verb. (L.) [The verb to conscientidms. Hence cnnscientious-ly, -ness. And see conscious, 
cou/ugate IS really formed from the sb. conjugation ; it occurs in conseionahle. 

Palsgrave, Introd. p. xxxiii.] Coniugacyun is in Skelton’s Speke COXTSCIOITABIjI!, governed by conscience. (Coined from I..') 
Parrot, 1. 185; and in Palsgrave, p. 399. Formed, in imitation of ‘Indeed if the minister's part be rightly discharged, it renders tlie 
1*. words in -ion, from L. coniugSlio, a conjugation ; used in its people more eonscinna6/e, quiet and easy to be governed;’ Milton, 
grammatical sense by Priscian. Tlie lit. .sense is ‘ a binding together.’ Reformation in England, bk. ii {R.\ ‘ As nprightlie and as conscionahlie 
Cf. coniugutus, pp. of eoniugare, to unite, connect. — L. con- {cum), as he may possible;’ 1 1 olinshed, Ireland ; .Stanihurst to Sir H. Sidney, 
together ; iugdre, to yoke, from iugum, a. yoke. Der. conjugate, vb.; An ill-coined word (cf. fashion-able), used as a contraction of cou- 
also conjugate as an adj., from pji. coniugutus. Cf. conjunct-ion. scien{ce)~ahle ; the regular formation from the verb conscire, to be 

CONJUNCTION ; see nmlcr Conjoin. J conscious, would have been conscible (cf. L. scibilis), but this would 

CONJUKB, to iinjilore solemnly. (F. — L.') ME. rony r/rr a, j not have given the sense. Bet, conscionabl-y. Sec above. 

P. Plowman, H. xv. l•|•— F- conjurer, 'to conjure, adjure; also, to CONSCIOUS, aware. (L.) In Dryden, Theodore and Honoria, 
conjure or exorcise a spirit ; ' Cot. — L. coniurdre, to swear together, 202. Englished from L. conscius, aware, by substituting -ous for -us, 
cornbinc by oath; pp. coni drat us. con-, for cum, together; and as in arduous, rgrrgiows. — L. ron.'srirr, to be aware of. — L. con-, for cum, 
iurare, to swear. ^ .See Jury. Der. conjur-or, conjur-er, eonjurat-ion. together, fully ; ami scire, to know. See CoxiBOienoe. 

C^'Ihc verb to conjure, i.c. to juggle, is the same word, and refers to CONSCRIPT, enrolled, registered. (L.) ‘ O fathers conscripte, 

the invocation of spirits. Cf. * Whiles he made coniuryng',’ K.ing O happie people;’ Lord Berners, Golden Ikikc, Letter ii. § 7, In 
Alisaun(Ier,wb Weber, 1. 345. ^ ^ later times, used as a sb. — L. conscripius, enrolled; pp. of conscribere, 

CONNATE, born with us. fl..) ‘ Those connate principles born to write down together. — L. eon-, for cum, together; and scribere, to 
with ns inlfi the world ; ’ South, .Sermons, vol. ii. scr. 1 o (R.). - L. con- write. See Scribo. Dor. conscript-ion. 

ndtus, pp. of connascl, to be born with (another). — L. eon- {cum), with; CONSECRATE, to render sacred. (L.) In Barnes, Works, 

P* 33** <^01 MF. consecrat, i.e. consecrated, Chaucer, C. T. 14023 
CONNATURAL, of the same nature with another. (I..) In (B 3207).— L. conseerdtus, pp. of conseerdre, to render sacred.— L. con-, 
Milton, P. L. X. 246, xi. 529. A coined word, made by preHxing L. for cum, with, wholly; and saerdre, to consecrate, from saer{o) , stem 
eon- tfor cum, together with) to the K. word natural, from L. ndturdlis, of sacer, sacred. See Saored. Der. conserrat-or, -ion. 
natural. Probably suggested by OF. counaturel, ‘ connaturall, natural CONSECUTIVE, following in order. (F.-L.) Not in early 
. use. One of the earliest examples appears to be in Cotgrave (1611), 

CONNECT, to fasten together, join. (L.) First found in 1537. who translates the F. eonsecutif (fern. conseciUive) by ‘ consecutiuc or 
Used by Pope, Essay on Man, i. 280, iii. 23, iv. 349. Old writers also consequent;’ where consequent is the older form. The Late L, conse- 
use eounex, formed from the L. iip. — L. connec/crc, to fasten or tic entivus is not recorded. — L. cofiseeut-, stem of consecutus, pii. of 
together.' pp. roAMMu-f. — I,. roM*, foreumitogethcr; andn«r/er«,tobiiid. comequi, to follow. Sec CoUBequent. Dor. eonseeu/ive-ly; a\st> 
tie, knit, join. Der. eonnect-ed-ly, -or, -ive ; also connex-ion (like the conseeut-ion, like the j>p. eonseeiitus. 

|)p. connexus), Q. word which is usually misspelt connection. Cotgrave CONSENT, to feel with, agree with, assent to. (F.~L.) ME. 

eonsetUen\ spelt htnsenten in Ancren Riwle, p. 272. — OF. (.and F.) 
CONNING-TOWER; see under Cou (i). ronsenriV.— eonsentire, to accord, assent to. — L. ro;i-, for cum 

CONNIVE, to wink at a fault. (F. — L.> In Shak. Winter’s Talc, together; and to feci, pp. 5en.sH.<c. See Benso. Bet. consent] 

iv. 4. 692. — 1*. conniver, ‘to winke at, suffer, tollerate;’ Cot. — L. sb. ; consent-i-ent, -an-e-ous (L. corMntdneus, agreeable, suitable); 
conniuere, to close the eyes, oveilook, connive at. — L. con-, for cum, -aneous-ly, -ness ; also consensus, a L. word, 
together; and a form *«iguere, to wink, whence the perf. tense coun/*/ CONSEQUENT, following upon. (L.) Early used as a sb. 
ami nic-l-dre, to wink with the eyes.4>Gotli. hneitoan, to bow. ‘Vengeance is the co/iM7ue«/ Chaucer, Talc of Mel i bens, B 257S. 
Brugmann, i. i 664. Der. emniv-ance; lictter connivence, as in Properly an adj. — L. consequent-, stem of eonsequens, pres, jiart. of 

co»i.wy?rt, to follow. — L. COU-, foF cum, togcthcr ; and sequi, to follow. 
CONNOISSEUR, a eritical judge. (F.-L.) Used by Swift, on See Second. Dor. consequent-ly, -i-al, -i-al-ly- cmsequence (MF. 
Poetry. And in Bailey, vol. ii (1731), — F. connoisseur, formerly spelt consequence. Cot., from L. eonsequentia). 

connoisseur, a critical judge, a knowing one. -OF. connois.s. (F. CONSERVE, to preserve, retain, pickle. (F.-L.) ‘The 
connaiss-), a base used in conjugating the OF. verb ronnoistre (F. enn- poudre in which myn heite, ybrend [burnt], shal tome Tliat preye 1 
naitre), to know.-L. cngnoscere, to know fully. -L. cn-, for ewn, thee, thou take, and it conserve',' Chaucer, Troilus, v. 309- and see 
together, fully; and gnnscere, to know, cognate with E. know. See C.T. 15855 (G 387I.-OF. and F. conserver, to preserve. -L. coti- 

JLnow. Per, connoisseur-skip. • " * — ” - - > 

CONNOTE, to imply, indicate. (L.) ‘ To connote, to make known 
together;' Clossogmphia Anglicana (1719). Sir T. More has 
Woiks, p. 417, col. I. — Late L. eonnotdre, to mark in 
addition or along with. — L. con- (for cum), together; and notdre, to 
mark, from nota, a mark. See Note. Der. connotat-ion, like the pp. 
connotd'-iis. 

CONNUBIAL, matrimonial, nuptial. (L.) In Milton, P. L. iv. 

74.3* — I- coa/mWaZ/s, relating to marriage. — L, con-, for cum, together; 
and nuhere, to cover, to veil, to marry. Sec NuptiaL 
CONOID, cone-shaped ; see Cone. 

CONQUER, to subdue, v.anquish. (F.—L.) In early use. ME. 

conqueren, eonquerien or conquery. Spelt conquery, Rob. of Clone. 

JJ. 200, 1. 4H5; oddly spelt cuneweari in llali Meidenhad, «1. 

Cockayne, p. 33; about A.d. 1200. — OF. conquerre, cunquerre, to 
conquer. -L. conquirere, pp. conqulsitus, to seek together, .seek after, 
go in quest of; in Late Latin, to conquer; Dticangc.— L. eon-, for 
ejm, together; and quarere, pp. queesitus, to seek. See Quest, 

Query. Der. eonquer-able, -or; conquest « ME. conqueste, Gower, C. A. 
i. 27 (prol. 709) » (AF. conqueste, from Late L. eonguisita, f. of pp. 
eonquisitus). 

CONBANOUINEOUB, related by blood. (L.) In Shak. Tw. 

Nt. ii. 3. 8a; also consanguinity, Troil. iv. 2. 103. -L. consanguine-us, 


— J fTun-, cum, wiin, luiiy ; ano seruare, 10 Keep, serve. 
See Serve. Der. conserve, sb. ; eonserv-er, -ant, -able, -at-ion, -at-ive, 
-at-ism, -at-or, -at-or-y. 

CONSIDER, to deliberate, think over, oljserve. (F. — I,.) ME. 
eonsideren\ Chaucer, C.T. 3023 (A 30 21).- OF. co«*iV/ew.-L. co«- 
siderdre, pp. considerdtus, to observe, consider, inspect, orig. to inspect 
the stars. — L. eon-, together ; and sider-, for *sides-, stem of sidus, a 
star, a constellation. See Sidereal. Der. consider-ahle, -abl-y, 
-able-ness ; -a/e, -ate-ly, -ate-ness ; -at-ion. 

CONSIGN, to transfer, intrust, make over. (F.-L.) ‘My 
father hath consigned and confirmed me with his assured testimonie ;*’ 
Tyndal, Works, p. 457 ; where it seems to mean ‘ scaled.’ It also 
meant ‘to agree;’ lien. V, v. 2. 90. — F. consigner, ‘to consigne, 
present, exhibit or deliver in hand ; * Cot. — L. consigndre, to seal, 
attest, warrant, register, record, remark. -L. con-, for eum, with; 
and signdre, to mark, sign, from signum, a maik. See Sign. Der. 
cottsign-er, -ce, -ment. 

CONSIST, to stand firm, subsist, to be made up of, to agree or 
coexist, depend on. (F.-L.) In .Shak. Tw. Nt. ii. 3. 10. -F. 
eonsister, ‘ to consist, be, rest, reside, abide, to settle, stand still or at 
a stay ; * Cot. — L. consisiere, to stand together, remain, rest, consist, 
exist, depend on. — L. con-, for eum, together ; and sistere, to make 
to stand, also to stand, the causal of stare, to stand. See Stand. 
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J}«t, etmsUt-iiti^ -tHtrly, •^nce, -tne-y; also eauisi-or-yt from Late L. 
eoittistdrium, a place of assembly, an assembly ; eonsistori^ai, 
CONSOIiE (i), to comfort, cheer. (F.— L.) Shale, has only 
eonsolaief All's Well, iii. a. 131. Dryden has consol'd^ tr. of Juv. Sat. 
X. 1 . 191. i-F. eoHsoIetf ‘to comfort, cherish, solace;’ Cot.— L. eon- 
solari, pp. eonsolatus^ to console.— L con-, for cum, fully; and solari, 
to solace. See Solaoa. Der. consoi-ahle, -at-ion, -at-or-y. 

COITBOLS (2)ra kind of bracket or corbel, a supporting bracket. 
(F.-L.) In Phillips (i7o6).-.F. console, *a corhell, a bracket;' 
Cot. Also called consolaieur (Cot.) ; and therefore from F. consoler, 
to comfort, solace, cherish ; see Console (i). ^ Perhaps influenced 
by L. consolidiure, to strenj^hen ; but see Kiirting, §§ 2445, 2446. 
COIfSOlJDATE, to render solid, harden. (L.) Orig. used as 
a past participle. ‘ Wherby knowledge is ratified, and, as 1 monght 
saye, consolidate',' Sir T. Klyot, The Governour, b. iii. c. 26. § 1.— 
L. consolidiitus, ]ip. of eonsolidare, to render solid. — L. eon-, for cum, 
with, wh.jlly; and solidnre, to make solid, from solidus, solid, firm. 
See Bolid. Der. consolidat-ion ; also consols (first found in 1 770), 
a familiar abbreviation for consolidated annuities. 

COITSONANT, agreeable to, suitable. (F. — L.) *A con- 
fonrme [conformable'] and consonemt ordre ; ’ Bale, Apulogic, fol. 55 
(R.). Shak. has consonancy, Hamlet, ii. 2. 295. — F. consonant, 
‘consonant, accordant, harmonious;' Cot. — L. consonant-, stem of 
consonans, pres. pt. of eonsonare, to sound together with ; hence, to 
harmonise.— L. eon-, for cum, together; and sonare, to sound. Sec 
Sound (3). Der. consonant, sb. (Reliq. Antiq. ii. 1 74) ; consonant- 
ly, consonance. 

CONSORT, a fellow, companion, mate, partner. (I..) In Milton, 
P. L. iv. 448. [Shak, has consort in the sense of company. Two Gent, 
of Verona, iv. 1. 64 ; but this is not quite the same word, being from 
the verb to consort with, itself a deiivativc of consort, sb. Note that 
consort was often written for concert in old authors, but the words are 
quite distinct, though confused by Richardson. I'lie quotation from 
P. I'lowman in Kichardson is wrong ; the right reading is not consort, 
but confort, i.e. cumfuit; P. Plowman, C. vi. 75.] .-I., consort-, stem 
of consors, one who sh.ircs jiroiierty with others, a brother or sister, 
in Late L. a neighbour, also a wife ; it occurs in the fern. MF. si). 
consorte in tiic last sense only. — L. con-, for cum, together; and sort-, 
stem of sors, n lot, a share. See Sort ; and comjiare Assort. 
Der. consort, verb, Shak., L.L.L. ii, 1. 178. 

CONSPICUOUS, very visible. J. ) Frequent in Milton, P.L. 
ii. 258, &c. Adapted from L. eonspicuus, visible, by the change of 
-us into -Ota, as in consanguineous, arduous, &c. — L. con pieere, to .see 
plainly. — 1« con-, for cum, with, thoroughly; and specere, to look, 
see. See Species. Der. conspicuous-ly, -ness. 

CONSFIRN, to plot, unite for evil, (F. — L.) In Gower, C. A. 
i. 81, 82; bk. i. 1173, 1206; Chaucer, C.T. 13495 i^B 1755). — F. 
eonspirer.^mh. consplnire, to blow together, to combine, agice, plot, 
conspire. — L. con-, fur cum, together; and spiriire, to blow. See 
Spirit. Der. conspir-at-or, conspir-ac-y (('haucer, C. T., B 3889). 
CONSTABLE, an officer, peace-officer. (K. — L.) In early use. 
ME. constable, conestablc', ilavelok, 1 . 2286, 2366. i> OF. cnnestable 
(F. connetahle), — L. comes stnbuli, lit. * count of the Stable,* a dignitary 
of the Roman empire, transferred to the Frankish courts. A docu- 
ment of the 8th [9th] century has : ‘ conus stabuli quem corruple 
conestahulum apixillamus ; ’ Brachet. [This document is the Chroni- 
con Reginonis ahhatis Pnimiensis (who died in 915); anno 807.] 
See Count (i) and Stable. Der. constable-ship; constabul-ar-y, 
from Late L. const abuldria, the dignity of a eonstafmltts or conestabulus. 
CONSTANT, firm, steadfast, fixed. (F. — L.) Constantly is in 
Frith’s Works, Life, p. 3, Chaucer has the adj. constant, C.T, 8923 
(E IC47); and the sb. Constance, C.T. 8544, 8876 (E 688, 1000).— 
F. constant (Cot.). — L. constant-, stem of constans, constant, firm; 
orig. pres. pt. of eonstdre, to stand together. — L. eon-, for cum, 
together; and stare, to stand, cognate with E. stand, q.v. Der. 
eonstant-ly, constanc-v. 

CONSTELLATION, a cluster of stars, (F.-L.) ME. co«- 
stellacion. In tiower, C. i. 21, 55 (prol. 532, and bk. i. 393).— 
OF. constellacion, F. constellation. — L,. constelaitionem, acc. of cimi- 
stelldlio, a cluster of stars. — L. con-, for cum, together; and cf. sielldt-us, 
pp. of stelldre, to set with stars, from stella, a star, cognate with E. 
star, q.v. 

CONSTERNATION, fright, terror, dismay. (F.-L.) Rich, 
qnotes the word from Strype, Memorials of Edw. VI, an. 1551. It 
was not much used till later. — F. consternation, ‘consternation, 
astonishment, dismay ; ’ Col. — L. eonsterndtibnem, acc. of eonsterudtio, 
fright ; cf. eonsterndlus, pp. of constenuire, to frighten, collateral form 
to consternere, to bestrew, throw down. — L. con-, for cum, together, 
wholly ; and s ternere, to strew. See Stratum. 

CONSTIPATE, to cram together, obstruct, render costive. (L.) 
Sir T. Elyot has constipations, Castel of Hclth, b, iii. c. 7. The verb 


is ia the same, bk. ii. c. 5. -L. eonstip^us, pp. of eonsiipdre, to make 
thick, join thickly together.— L. con-, for cum, together; and stipdre, 
to cram tightly, pack ; perhaps connected with stipes, a stem ; see 
Curtins, i. 264. Der. eonstipat-ion ; costive. 

CONSTITUTE, to appoint, establish. (L.) Gower has the sb. 
coHstituciott, C. A. ii. 75 • bk. iv. 2206. The verb is later; see 
I Caxton, Eneydos, c. 28, Sign. Hij, back (p. 109, 1 . 9, E. £. T.S.) .* 
Bp. Taylor, Holy Living, c. iii. i. i.-L. constitdtus, pp. of con- 
stituere, to cause to stand together, establish.- L. con-, for cum, 
together; and staluere, to place, set, denominative verb from status, 
a position. See State. Der. constitu-ent, constitu-enc-y, from L. 
stem constituent-, pres. part, of constituerc ; also constitut-ion (F. 
constitution), whence eonstilut-ion-al, -al-ly, -al-isl, -al-ism ; also 
eonstitut-ive. 

CONSTRAIN, to compel, force. (F.-L.) ME. con.<!/rcfncff ; 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. i. pr. 1. 1 . 9 ; C.T. 8676 (E 800). — OF. 
consireign-, a Stem of constreindre, eonstramdre, to constrain (Godefroy), 
later form contraindre, as in Cotgrave. — L. consiringere, to bind 
together, fetter.- L. con-, for cum, together; and stringere, pp. 
strictus, to draw light. See Strict, Stringent. Der. constrain- 
able, eonstrain-ed-ly ', cons/roinf ME. consireint, Gower, C. A. iii. 
380, bk. viii. 3018 (Old F. pp. of constreindre); also constrict, cou- 
strict-ioH, eonstrict-or, from L. pp. constrictus ; also constringe, 
constrint[-ent, from L. consiringere. 

CONSTRUE, to set in order, explain, translate. (L.) * To cott- 

strue this clause;* P. Plowman, B. iv. J50; cf. 1 . 145. [Adopted 
directly from Lat., not from F. co/w/rinrc.] — I., construere, jip. con- 
stmetus, to heap together, to build, to construe a passage. — L. eon-, 
for cum, together ; and struere, to heap up, pile. See Structure. 
Doublet, construct, from L. pp. coustructus; whence construct-ion, 
const met -ive, -ive-ly. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL ; see Con-, and Substantial. 

CONSUETUDE, custom. (L.) In Wyclif, 1 Kings xx. 25 ; 
where the Vulgate has consuetudinem.^J,. eonsuftiido, custom; see 
Custom. 

CONSUL, a (Roman) chief magistrate. (L.) In Gower, C. A. 
iii. 138; bk. vii. 159S.— L. consul, a consul. Etym. doubtful, hut 
allied to the verb consulere, to consult, deliberate. See Consult. 
Der. eonsul -gr, -ate, -ship. 

CONSULT, to deliberate. (K.-L.) In Merry Wives, ii. i. 
III. — F. co«sM//er, ‘to consult, deliberate;’ Cot. — L. eonsultdre, to 
consult; frequent, form of consulere, to consult, consider. Root 
uncertain; perhaps allied to sedcre, to sit ; cf. solium, a seat (Breal). 
Der. consuUaf-ion. 

CONSUME, to waste wholly, devour, destroy. (L.) ‘ The lond 
be not consumed with myschef;’ Wyclii^ (ien. xli. 36; where the 
Vulgate has * non consumetur terra inopia.’ — L. consunure, pp. eo/i- 
sumptus, to consume, lit. to take together or wholly. — L. eon-, for 
cum, together, wholly ; and sumere, to take. The L. sumrre is a 
compound of *sups, allied to sub, under, up, and emere, to buy, take. 
Brugmann, i. § 240. See Redeem. Der. cousum-able ; also (like 
L. pp. consumptus) consumpt-ion, -ive, -ive-ly, -ivc-ness. 

CONSUMMATE, extreme, perfect. (L.) Properly a past part., 
as in Shak. Meas. for Meas. v. 383 ; and in Palsgrave, p. 495, col. 2, 

I . 18. Thence used as a verb, K. John, v. 7. 95. — L. consummdtus, 
from eonsummdre, to bring into one sum, to ]x;rfcct. — L. con-, for 
cum, together; and sUmma, a sum. See Bum. Der. consummate, 
verb ; consummate -ly, eonsummat-ion, 

CONSUMPTION, CONSUMPTIVE; sec Consume. 

CONTACT, a close touching, meeting. (L.) Dryden has contact. 
Essay on Satire, 184. — L. conlac/».s, a touching. — L. contactus, pp. 
of contingere, to touch closely. — I., con-, for cum, together; and 
tangere, to touch. See Tact, Tangent. An<l sec below. 

CONTAGION, transmission of disease by contact. (F. — L.) 
In Frith’s Works, p. 115, col. 2. ME. cuntagioun, Chaucer, C. T. 
15540 (G 72). — F. contagion, ‘contagion, infection;' Cot. — L. con- 
tdgianem, acc. of eontdgio, a touching, hence, contagion. — L. eon-, 
for cum, with; and tag-, 2nd grade of mg-, ns in *tag-tus (> tac-tus), 
pp. of tangere, to touch. See Contact. Der. eontagi-ous, -ous-ly, 
-ous-ness. And see contaminate, contiguous. 

CONTAMT, to comprise, include, hold in. (F. — L.) ME. eon- 
fenen, eonteinen; Rob. of Glouc. p. 547, 1 . 11373. — OF. contien-,a. 
tonic stem of contenir (Sup]), to Clodcfroy). — L. continere, pp. con- 
tentus. — L. eon-, for cum, together ; and tene.re, to hold. See Tenable. 
Der. eontain-nhle ; also content, q.v. ; continent, q.v. ; continue, q.v. 

CONTAMINATE, to pollute, corrupt, defile. (L.) In Shak. 

J. Cscs. iv. 3. 24. Used as a pp., spelt contamynate, in I lall, Chrnn., 
Hen. VII. an. xi. § I. — L. contamindtus, of contdmindre, to defile.— 
L. con/dmin-, stem of contdmen, contagion, which stands for *con- 
/agmen, — L. eon-, for cum, together; and tag-, as in tac-tus (for 
♦ tag-tus), pp. of tangere, to touch. See Max Miillcr, Lccture-s, 
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132 CONTANGO 

8th ed. ii. 309. Sec Contact, Contagion. Der. contami- 
nat-ioH. 

coNTAirao. the percentage which a buyer of stock pays to 
the seller to postpone transfer. (Span. ?-L.?) Said to be an arbi- 
trary or fortuitous formation from the verb to cmiinue. But it 
answers in form to Span, contengo^ i p. s. pr. of coHfmer, ‘to refrain, 
curb, restrain, repress, check the motion or progress of anything;’ 
Neuman. — ro»/i/i«T<?, to contain; see Contain. Thus contango 
means ‘ I clieck progress,’ i. e. * I put it off.’ 

CONTEMN, to despise. (F. — h.) ‘Vice to fo#i/e/n«e, in vertue 
to rcjoyce;’ Lord Surrey, On the Death of Sir T. \V., ii. 10. — F. 
contemner (Cot.). — L. contemnere, to dcspi.se, pp. cunfemtus or eoa- 
/emptus.^L.. con-, for cum, with, wholly ; and temnere, to despise 
i of uncertain origin). Der. contempt, from MF. contempt, wliich 
from L. contemptm, scorn, from the J.. pp. coniemptui hence cm- 
tempt-ible, -ihly, -ihle-ness ; contempt u-ou'-, -ly, -ness. 
CONTEMPLATE. l«i consider attentively. (I..) [The sb. con- 
templation was in early use; spelt cou/emplaciun in Ancren Kiwic, 
p. 142 ; and derived from Ol*'. coniemplacion.'] Siiak. has contemplate, 
3 lien. VI, ii. 5. 33. — J.,. rnntemplatus, pp. of contemplnri, to observe, 
consider, used orig. of the augurs who observed a templum in the 
sky. — L. COM-, for cmiu, together ; anCi templum, a. space marked out 
in the sky for observation ; also, a temple. See Temple ; and 
compare Consider, a word of similar origin. Der. contcmplat-ion, 
-ive, -ive-ly, -ive-uess. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS, liappcning or being at the same 
time. (L.) ‘TJie contemporaneous insurrections;* State Trials, Col. 
J. Penruddock, an. 1635 ^K. contemparaneus, at the same time; 
with change of - m.s- to -ous, as in con'picuous, q.v. — L. con-, for cum, 
together; and tempor-, for * tempos-, stem of tempus, time. .See 
TemiX>ral. Dor. contempornneons-ly, -ness. Simiharly is formetl 
contemporary, from L. con- and temporarius, temporary; cf. L. con- 
temponire, to be at the same time (Tcrtullian). 

CONTEND. to strive, dispute, fight. (K. — L.) In Hamlet, iv. 
I. 7. — F. contendre (by loss ol the final -re, which was but slightly 
sounded); cf. Vend. — L. contendere, to stretch out, extend, exert, 
fight, contend. — L. con-, for cum, with, wholly ; and tendere, to stretch. 
See Tend (l). Der. (^like L. pp. contenius) content-ion (F. con- 
tention), content-ious ( !•'. contentieux), -ious-ly, -ious-ness. 

CONTENT, adj. satisfied. (K. — L.) In Shak. Temp. v. 144. — F. 
content, ‘content, satisfied;’ Cot.— conientus, content; pp. of 
conttnere, to contain. .See Contain. Der. content, verb, from F. 
roM/<M/rr, which friini Late 1 .. confentdre, io satisfy, make content; 
also content-ed, -ed-ly, -ed-ness ; also content, sb., that which is con- 
tained ; and contents, jd. 

CONTEST, to call in question, dispute. (K.— L.) In Shak. 
('or. iv. 5. 116. — F. contesler. Mo contest, call or take to witnesse, 
make .m earnest protestation or comidaint unto ; also, to brabble, 
argue, debate,’ &c, ; Cot. — 1 .. rontestdrl, to call to witness. — L. con-, 
for cum, together ; and festiiri, to l)ear witness, from testis, n witness. 
.See Testify. Dor. contest, sb. ; contest-ahle. 

CONTEXT, a jiassnge coiiiieeted with part of a sentence quoted. 
(L.) .See quotation in Richardson from Hammond, Works, ii. 1S2 ; 
and Phillips (1658). Also MF. enntexte, ‘ a context,’ &c. ; Cot. — L. 
contextus, a joining together, connexion, order, construction. — I., pp. 
contextus, woven together; from eontexere, to weave together. — L. 
rnn-, for cum, together; and texere, to weave. See Text. Der. 
context-ure ; see texture. 

CONTIQUOUS, adjoining, ne.ar. (L.) In Milton, P. I., vi. 828, 
vii. 273. Formed from contiguus, that may lie touched, con- 
tiguous, with change of -i/s into -oi/s, .as in contemporaneous, &c. 
— L. con- {ann), Icigetlicr; and tig-, weakened form of tacr-, as in 
tac-tus (for */ag-tus), pp. of tangere, to touch. .See Contingent. 
Dor. rontipuousdy, -ness ; also cnniigu-i-ty. 

CONTINENT, restraining, temiieratc, virtuous. (F.— L.) Spelt 
contynent, Wyclif, Titus, i. 8, where tlie Vuig.ate has continent em.’m 
F. continent, ‘ continent, sober, moderate ; ’ Cot. — L. eontinenfem,ficc. 
of continens, jires. pt. of continere, to contain. Sec Contain. Der. 
continent, sb. ; continent ly, continence, continenc-y. 

CONTlNGlENT, dependent on. (L.) Contingent occurs in 
T. Usk, Test, of J.ove, bk. i. c. 4. 1 . 56; bk. ii. c. 9. 1 . 147. He 
also has enntingenre, bk. ii. c. 9. 1 . 181. Cantin'^ency is in i)ryden, 
Threnodia Augustalis, si. xviii. 1. 494. — I., contingent-, stem of pres, 
pt. of eonlingere, to touch, relate to. — L. con-, for cum, together; 
and tangere, Ui touch. Sec Tangent. Der. cmtingent-ly, con- 
tingence, contingenc-y. 

CONTINUE, to persist in, extend, iirolong. (K.-L.) ME. con- 
tinuen, whence ME. pres, jiarl. continnende, Gower, C. A. ii. 18; 
bk. iv. 508. — F. continuer', (..'ol. — L. eoniinunre, to connect, unite, 
make continuous. — L. eontinuus, holding together, continuous.— 
L. eontincre, to hold together, contain. See Contain. Der. roe- | 
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tinu-ed, coniinu-td-ly, eoxtinu-axce (Gower, C. A. ii. 14 ; bk. iv. 568) ; 
also continu-al, eontinu-al-ly, words in early use, since we find 
cuntinuelement in the Ancren Kiwle, p. 142 ; also eontinuat-ion, -ive, 
-or, from the L. pp. continudtus ; anil see below. 

CONTINUOUS, holding together, uninterrupted. (L.) Con- 
tinuously is in Cudworth's Intellectual Sy’stem, p. 167 (R.). — L. 
eontinuus, holding together; with change of -us into -oi«, as in 
contemporaneous, &c. — L. continere, to hold together ; see Contain. 
Der. continuous-ly ; and, from the same source, continu-i-ty. 
CONTORT, to writhe, twist about. (L.) ‘ In wreathes contorted ; * 
Drayton, The Moon-calf, 1 . 81. — L. contortus, pp. of contorquere, to 
turn round, brandish, hurl. — 1« con-, for cmmi, together ; and torquere, 
to turn, twist. See Torture. Dsr. eontort-ion. 

CONTOUR, an outline. (F.— Ital. — L. and Gk.) In Phillips 
(1706). Borrowed from F.fon/fj«r; Cotgrave explains’ le contour d'unc 
ville’ by ‘ the compasse, or whole round of territory or gionnd, lying 
next unto and about a townc.* — Ital. conforno, a circuit ; from con- 
tomare, ‘to encircle;* Florio.-l.. eon- {cum), together; and torndre, 
to round off, to turn. See Turn. 

CONTRA, prefix, against; fiom I., contra, against. L. contra 
was orig. the ablative fern, of an obsolete form * con-t{e)r-us, a com- 
parative form from con- (for cum), jircp. together; cf. extra, prep., 
from exterus, 

CONTRABAND, against law, prohibited. (Span.— Ital. — L.) 
* Contraband yrareti of beauty ; ’ Spectator, no. 33. Hakluyt has 
‘by Contrahanda-,' Voy. ii. 1.224,!. 24. — Span, contrahando, pro- 
hibited goods. — Ital. contrabbando, prohibited goods (whence also 
F. eonfrebaude). — Ital. contra, against ; and hando, a ban, proclama- 
tion.— L. contrA, against ; and Ijitc L. bandum, a ban, proclamation. 
See B an. Der. contrahand-ist. 

CONTRACT (1) to draw together, shorten. (L.) In Shak. 
All’s Well, V. 3. 51. Palsgrave has contracte, p. 497. — L. contractus, 
pp. of contrahere, to contract, lit. to dr-aw together. — L. con-, for 
cum, together ; anti trahere, to draw. See Trace. Der. contract-ed, 
-ed-ly, -ed-ness', contraet-ihle, -ible-ness, -ibil-i-ty; contract-ile, -il-i-ty, 
-iom; and see contract (2). 

CONTRACT (2), a bargain, agreement, bond. (F.— L.) In 
Shak. Temp. ii. 1. 131. — MK. contract, ‘a contract, bnrgaine, agree- 
ment ; * Cot. [Cf. F. contracter, * to contract, bargaine ; ’ id.] — L. 
contraetum, acc. of contractus, a drawing together; also a compact, 
bargain. — L. contractus, drawn together. See Contract (i). Der. 
contract, verb, i.e. to make a contract (F. contracter) ; contracl-or. 
CONTRADICT, to reply to, oppose verbally. (L.) In the 
Mirror for Magistrates, p. 850. Sir T. M ore has contradictory, W'orks, 
P.1109C. T. Usk has coM/rtit/imoM, Test, of Love, bk. ii. c. 11. 1 . ij 6; 
and enn/radietorie, bk. it. c. 13. 1 . I29. — L. contrddietus, pp. of 
contrddicere, \ci speak against. — L. contra, against; and dicere, to 
S]'>eak. See Diction. Der. contradict -ion, contradict-or-y. 
CONTRADISTINGUISH, to distinguish by contrast. (Hy- 
brid; L. ni»/ F.) Used by Bp. Hall, Episcopacy by Divine Right, 
pt. iii. s. 2 (K.). Made up of L. contra, against ; and distinguish, 
q.v. Der. contradistinct-ion, -ive, 

CONTRALTO. In singing, the part next above the alto. 
(Ital. — L.) First iound in 1769; coutrealtm 1730. Ital. 

—Ital. coM/rn, .igtainst (L. contra) ; and ti//o,the high voice in singing, 
from Ittal. alto, high; which from L. alius, high. 
CONTRAPUNTAL, relating to counterpoint. (Ital. — L.) 
MtKlem. From MItal. eontrnpunto (Ital. enntrappunto), countcr- 
{loint. — Ital. contra (L. contra), over .ag.ainst ; and punto (L. punetum), 
a point. See Counterpoint. 

UONTRARY, opposite, contradictory. (F.— L.) Formerly 
accented contrary. ME. coidrarir. In early use. In An Early Eng. 
Miscellany, cd. Morris, ji. 30, 1 . 1.— AI*’. coutrarie. Year-books of 
I'!dw. I., 1302-3, p. 363; OF. coM/rn/rff. — 1 coutrurius, contrary. 
Formed from the prep, contra, against. See Contra. Der. contrari- 
ly, -ness, -e-ty, -wise. 

CONTRAST, to stand in opposition to, to appear by coin- 
jiarison. ( F. — L.) The neuter sense of the verb is the orig. one in 
I.atin ; whence the act. sense ‘ to jmt in contrast with.’ ‘ The 
figures of the groups . . . must contrast each other by their several 
positions;’ Drydcn, A I’arallel between Poetry and Painting (R.): 
p. 164 (ed. Yciiige). — F. eontraster, ‘to strive, withstand, contend 
against; ’ Cot. — Late L. eontrastdre, to stand opposed to, oppose. — L. 
contra, again st ; a nd stare, to stand. See Stand. Der. contrast, sb. 
CONTRAVENE, to oppose, hinder. (F.— L.) * Contravened 

the acts of parliament;* State Trials, John Ogilvie, an. 1615 (R.)* 
MF. contrevenir, ‘to thwart;’ Cot. [Cf. AF. eontrevenant, contra- 
vening; Statutes of the Realm, i. 104 (1285).] — L. eontrAuenire, to 
break a law; lit. to come against, oppose. — L. contrd, against; and 
uentre, to come, cognate with E. come, q.v. Der. eontravent-ion, 
fium the L. pp. contrauentus. 
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OOVTBETEMPB, a mighap, a hitch. (F. -L.) In Thackeray, 
Vanity Fair, eh. 34 (near the end) ; and see the Stanford Diet.— F. 
eontre-temps, a mishap, inopportune event. — L. contra, against; and 
iem^s, time, opportunity. 

C01^R]ffitTTE, to pay a share of a thing. (L.) Accented 
eontribiiteia Milton, P. L. viii. 155. Shak.has co/i/'ri6«/io«, HemVlIf, 
i. a. 95. — L, eontributus, pp. of contrihuere, to distribute, to contri- 
bute. — L. co«-, for cum, together ; and iribuere, to pay. Sec Tribute. 
Der. contribut~ion, •ive, -or-y, ~or-y, 

COlfTBITE, very penitent, lit. bruised thoroughly. (F.— I^) 
Chaucer has contrite and contrition, near the beginning of the Persones 
Tale (I no, 133). — OF. (and F.) fo«/ri/. — L. co«/ri/M.s, thoroughly 
bruised; in Late 1 .., penitent; pp. of c — L. eon-, for cum, 
together ; and terere, to rub, grind, bruise ; see Trite. Der. con- 
trite-ly, eontril-inn. 

CONTRIVE, to hit upon, find out, plan. (F. — I.. and Gk.) 
Contrive is a late and altered spelling; ME. controuen, coutroeuen, 
contr^n (where w is for v) ; 15th cent., contreve, contryve ; 16th cent., 
contrive. Spelt eontroue, rhyming with reprove (reprove), in the 
Roinaunt of the Rose, 7547; Gower, C. A. i. 216; bk. ii. 1708.— 
OF. controver, to find, to imagine, invent ; 3 p. s. pr. coutreuve 
(whence ME. controeuen, contreuen)', see Godefroy. The pt. t. pi. 
controverent occurs in st. 9 of La Vie de Saint Lrfger (liartsch, 
Chrestomathie Franyaise). — OF. eon- (L. con-, for cum) with, wholly ; 
and OF. trover, mod. F. trouver, to find. The OF. trover was 
formerly explained from L. turbare, but was really formed from 
I.ate L. tropare\ for which see Troubadour, Trover. Dor. 
rontriv-anee, eontriv-er. ^ An old pronunciation of the -treve in 
contreve is preserved in retrieve. 

CONTROL, restraint, command. (F. - 1..) Control is short for 
contre-rolle, the old form of counter-roll. The sb. conterroller, i.e. 
comptroller ox controller, occurs in P. Plowman, C. xii. 298 ; and see 
Controller in lllount’s Law Dictionary. — OF. contre-role, contre-rolle, 
a duplicate register, used to verify the ofTicial <ir first roll ; see Con- 
trole in Rrachcl; and see (iodefroy (.Sup])lctncnt) and Cotgrave.— 
OF. contre, over against ; and role, rolle, a roll, from rotulum, acc. j 
of L. rotulus. See Counter and Roll. Der. control, verb ; con- 
froll-ab'e, conirol-ment ; also controller (sometimes spelt comptroller, 
but l)adly\ P. Plo wman, C. xii. 298 ; controller-ship. 
CONTROVERSV, dispute, variance. (F. — 1«) *Controuersy 
and varyaunce;’ Fabyan’s Cliron. K. John of France, an. 7; ed. 
l*'llis, p. 505. ME. controuersie, W'yelif, licb. vi. 16 (earlier text). 

( 'Fhe verb controvert is a later formation, and of E. growth ; there is 
no L. controuertere."]"" hV . controversye, Langtoft's Chron., e<l. Wright, 
i. 434 (1307).— !.. eontrouersia, n quarrel, dispute.- 1.. controttersus, 
<ipposed, controverted. — I/, contra-, mnsc. or neut. form allied to 
fern, contra, against ; and uenus, turned, ]q). of urrtere, to tuni. 
.See Contra aiul Verse. Der. cnniruvers,t-al, -al-ly, -al-ist ; also 
controvert (see remark above), controveri-ihle, -ihl-y. 
CONTUMACY, pride, stubbornness. (F. — L.) In Fabyan’s 
('hron. King John, an. 7 ; cd. I'diis, jj. 316. Chaucer has contumacie, 
C. T., Pers. Tale, I 391. [The 1 .. adj. eontumax, contumacious, was 
adopted both into French and Middle- English without change, and 
may be seen in P. l^lowinaii, C. xiv. 85, in Chaucer’s Peis. Tale 
(Dc Snperbia), and in Cotgrave."] — AF. contumacie, Year-lmoks of 
Kdw. I., 1302-3, p. 367. -L. contumacia, obstinacy, contumacy.— L. 
eontumax, gen. contumiiei-s, stubborn. — L. con- (cmw), very, wholly; 
*tum-ax, adj. formed from tum-ere, to swell with pride. Sec Tumid. 
Der. contumaci-ous, -ous-ly, -om-ness ; and see below. 

CONTUMELY, n-pro-ach. (F.— L.) ‘Not to fcare the con- 
tumelyes of the crosse;’ 1 tames, Works, p. 360, col. i. ME. con- 
tumelie, Chaucer, C. T., Pers. Tale, 1 536. — F. contumelie, ‘ contumely, 
reproach;’ Cot. — L. contumelia, misusage, insult, reproach. I’rob. 
connected with L. eontumax ; see above. Der. contumeli-ous, -ous-ly, 
-ous-ness. 

CONTUSE, to bruise severely, crush. (L.) Used by Bacon, 
Nat. Hist $ 574.— L. contuous, pp. of eontundrre, to bruise severely. 
— L. con-, for cum, with, very much ; and tundere, to beat, of which 
the base is tud-; cf. Skt. tud, to strike, sting (which has lost xm 
initial s), Goth, stautan, to strike, smite. — ^STEUD, to strike; 
Brngmann, i. $ 8 1 8 ( 2 ). Der. contus-ion. 

CONUNDRUM. (L. ?! * 1 must have my crotchets ! And my 
conundrums ! * Ben Jonson, The Fox, Act v. sc. 7. It here means a 
conceit, device. ‘ I begin To have 8tran||^ conundrums in my head ; * 
Massinger, Bondman, Act ii. sc. 3. Again, in Ben Jonson’s Masque, 
called News from the New W'orld, Factor says: ‘And 1 have hope 
to erect a staple for news ere long, whither all shall be brought, and 
thence again vented under the name of Staple News, and not trusted 
to your printed conundrums of the Serpent in Sussex, or the witches 
bidding the devil to dinner at Derby ; news that, w’hen a man sends 
them down to the shires where they are s.aid to be done, were never 
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there to be found.’ Here conundrum means a hoax or a canard. In 
Ram Alley, iii. 1. a (Ilazlitt’s Old Plays, x. 313) we find ; ' We old 
men have our crotchets, our conundrums. Our figaries, quirks, and 
quibbles. As well as youth.’ Also spelt quonundrum, etmunenm, 
conimbrum. Etymology unknown ; but doubtless of Latin origin, 
originating in a university joke ; .'ittribuled On 1645) 1 ® Oxford ; sec 
N. E. D. Cf. quillet, as a corruption of quidlibet. It might thus be 
an old term of the schools, purposi ly perverted, such as *quo-nunc- 
rum I like quidnunckery, found in 1H04. For the later sense, sec 
.Spectator, no. 61, May 10, 1711. 

CONVALESCE, to recover health, grow well. (L.) ‘He 
found the queen somewhat convalesced',’ Knox, Hist. Reformation, 
b. V. an. 1566. — L. conualescere, to begin to grow well; an inceptive 
form.- L. con-, {ox cum, together, wholly ; .nul -ualescere, an inceptive 
form of ualcre, to be strong. See Valiant. Der. convalesc-ent, 
convalese-enee. 

CONVENE, to assemble. (F.— I..) ‘ Now cow iirned against it ; ’ 
Baker, Charles I, Jan. 19, 1648 (R.). It is iirojx'ily a neuter verb, 
signifying ‘to come together;’ afterwards made active, in the sense 
‘ to summon.’ — F. convenir, ‘ to assemble, meet, or come together ; ’ 
Cot. — L. coHuenire, pp. eonuentus, to come together. — L. con-, foi' 
cum, together ; and uenire, to come, cognate with £. come, q. v. 
Der. conven-er ; eonven-i-eut, q.v.’, alssO convent, q.v., convent-ion, q.v. 

CONVENIENT, suitable, commodious. (L.) In early use. 
In Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 1 1, 1 . 80. — L. conuenient-, sieni 
of conneniens, suitable ; orig. jires. pt. of conutnxre, to come togetliev, 
to suit. .Sec Convene. Dor. convenient-ly, convenience. 

CONVENT, a monastery or nunnery. (L.) [ME. couent (u for 
v), in Chaucer, C. T., B 1827, 1867 ; from OF. eovent ; still preserved 
in Covent (iarden. Convent is the L. form.] — L. eonuentus, an 
assembly. — L. eonuentus, pp. of eonuentre, to conic together; sec 
Convene^ Der. eouventu-al ; convent-ic-le (Levins). 

CON'VIENTION, assembly, agreement. (F. — L.) ‘Accordyng 
to his promes [promise | and conueneion ; ’ Hall, Hen. VI, an. 18. $ 4. 
—F. ronven/ion, * a covenant, contract;’ Cot. — L. eonuentibnem, acc- 
of eonuentio, a meeting, a compact ; cf. eoftuentus, jip. of eonuentre, to 
come together; see Convene. Der. conventim-al, -al-ly, -al-ism, 
-al-i-ty. 

CONVERGE, to verge together to a point. (L.) ‘ After they 
[the rays] have been made to converge by reflexion or refraction;’ 
Newton, Optics (Todd). — L. eonuergere, to incline together (Isidore). 
— L. con-, for cum, together ; and uergere, to turn, bend, incline. 
See Di verg e, and Verge, verb. Der. converg-ent, -ence, -ene-y. 
CONVERSE, to associate with, talk. (F. — L.) ME. eonuersen 
(with u for v) ; the pres. pi. cx.nttersand occurs in the Northern poem 
by llampole, entitled The Prickc of Conscience,!. 4198.— F. con- 
verser; Cotgrave gives: * Converser avec, to converse, or be much 
conversant, associate, or keep much company with.’ — L. conuersari, 
to live with any one ; orig. jiassive of conuersare, to turn round, the 
frequentative form of ennuertere, to turn round. See Convert. 
Der. converse, sb. ; convers-at-ion (ME. conuersaeion, Aycnbitc of 
Inwyt, p. 96, from OF. couversacion) ; eonversation-al, -al-ist ; convers- 
able, -ant ; also conversazione, the Ital. form of conversation, 

CONVERT, to change, turn round. (F.^L.) ME. conuerten 
(with M for v) ; Hampole, Pricke of Conscience, 4502 ; Chaucer, 
C. T,, B 435. — AF. and OF. convertir. ^¥o\k-h. *couvertire, for L. 
conuertere, to turn round, to change; jip. connrrsus. — L. con-, for 
cum, together, wholly ; and uerlere, to turn. See Veree. Der. 
convert, sb. ; convert-ible, -ihl-y, -ibil-i-tyi also converse, adj., -ly, 
conver s-ion ; and see converse above. 

CONVEX, roundly projecting; opposed to concave, (L.) In 
Milton, P. L. ii. 434, iii. 419. — L. conuexus, convex, arched, vaulted ; 
properly pp. of K conuehere, to bring together, liencc, to unite by an 
arch. — L. eon-, for atm, together ; and uehere, to carry. See Vehicle. 
Der. conv ex-ly , -ed, -i-ty. 

CONVEY, to bring on the way, transmit, impart. (F. — L.) 
ME. conueien (with u for v), to accompany, convoy (a doublet of 
convey); Allit. Poems, cd. Morris, B. 678, 7(18.— AF. and ONorth F. 
conveier, answering to O. Central F. cunvoier, to convey, convoy, 
conduct, accompany, bring on the way. — l.ate L. eonuiare, to accom- 
pany on the way. — L. eon-, for cum, together ; and uia, a way, allied 
to uehere (above). See Viaduct* Der. convey-able, -ance, -anc-er, 
-ane- ing. Doublet, convoy. 

CONVINCE, to convict, refute, persuade by argument. (L.) 
See Convince in Trench, Select Cilossary. Palsgrave has conuynee, 
p. 498. ‘ All reason did convince ; ’ Gascoigne, The Fable of 

Philomela, st. 22. —L. eonuincere, pp. conuietus, to overcome by proof, 
demonstrate, refute. — L. con-, for cum, with, thoroughly ; and uincere, 
to conquer. See Victor. Der. eonvinc-ible, -ing-ly ; also (from L. 
pp, conuietus) convict, verb and sb. ; convict-ion, -ive. 
CONVIVIAL, festive. (L.) Shak. has the verb ronw'vr. to feast; 
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Troiltti, iv. 5. 272 . Sir T. Browne has eonvival^ Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 25 . 
S 15. The form convivial is used by Denham, Of Old Age, pt. iii. 47. 
■-L. cofitiiura/fs belonging to a feast. Formed, with suffix -d/is, 
from L. eoHuiui-um, a feast.— L. eonuiuere, to live or feast with any 
one. — L. con-, for cum, with; and uiuere, to live. See Victuals. 
Der. emtvivUtl-ly, -i-iy. 

CONVOKE, to call together. (L.) Used by Sir W. Temple, On 
the United Provinces, c. 2. Florio has Ilal. convocare, * to conuoke* 
[The sb. convocation was in use much earlier, in Trevisa, tr. of liigden, 
vii. in.] — L. cviHocare, pp. connocatus, to call together. —L. eon-, 
for cum, together; and uoedre, to call. .See VooaL Der. 
cnnvoc-at-ion. 

CONVOLVE, to writhe about. (L.) In Milton, P. L. vi. 328. 

— L. conuo/Mcre, to roll or fold together; p]i. coHt<o/u/M.s. — L. con-, for 
cum, together ; and uohtere, to roll. Sec Voluble. Der. convolute, 
convolut-ed, -ion ; also convolv-td-us, a twining i)lant, a ])ure J.. word. 

CONVOY, to conduct, bring on the way. (b'. — L.) MK eon- 
uoien (with » for v), another form of MIO. conueien, to convey; 
common in Barbour's Bruce. ‘ 'J'ill convoy him till his cuntre;’ 
Bruce, v. 195. It is the Central F. form of convey. See Convey. 
Der. coiiwv, sb. 

CONVULSE, to agitate violently. (L.) Convulsion is in Shak. 
Tempest, iv. 260. The verb convulse is later ; Tod<l gives a quotation 
for it, dated A. U. 16S1. — 1.. eonuulsus, pp. of conuellere, to pluck up, 
dislocate, convulse. — L. con-, for cufif, togcthcT, wholly ; and uellere, 
to pluck. Der. convuh-ion, -ive, -ive-ly, -ive-ness. 

CONY, CONEY, a rabbit. (F.—l..) ME. fo«/, cofini; also 
eonig, coning, conyng. ‘ Conies ther were also playinge ; ' Kom. of the 
Rose, 1404. ‘ Cony, cuoiculus,’ I’ronijit. Parv. ji. 90. ‘ Hie cuniculns, 
a conyng ; ’ Vocab. 759. 25. — AE. conil (pi. eo«o), Stat. of the Realm, 
i. 380 (I3^>3); conyn {eonin), Lib. Custuinarum, p. 305; OF. connil. 

— J.. cuntetdum, acc. of cuniculus, a rabbit. ^ Du. konijn, Dan. 
Itanin, G. kanin-ehen, are all of L. origin. The li. word is from the 
OF. pi. conis, by dropping s. 

COO, to make a noise a.s a <love. {Vi.) ‘ Coo, to make a noise as 

turtles and pigeons do;' Kersicy's Diet. ed. 1715. ‘Croo, or Crookel, 
to make a noise like a dove or pigeon;* id. A purely imitative 
worti, formed from the sound. Sec Cuckoo. 

COOK, to dress food; a dresser of food. (L.) ME. eokm, to cook; 

P. Plowman, C. xvi. 60; cook, a cook, Chaucer. The verb seems, in 
English, to have been m.ade from the sb., which occurs as AS. coc, 
Grein, i. 167. The word so closely resembles the Latin that it must 
have been borrowed, and is not cognate. — L. eoquus, a cook ; from 
coquere, to cook.«f (ik. ircffffciv, to cook; Skt. pack, to cook; Russ. 
pech(je),to bake. — VIT'IQ; whence 1.. */)<?7«ere, becoming *quequere by 
assimilation, and finally c<tquere\ Gk. *irt7-i«v, whence viaativ. See 
Brugmann, i. § 661. % AS. ff;c<Late L. edeus, for coquus, Der. 

fooil-er-y — MK. cokerie, Gower, C. A. ii. 83 ; bk. iv. 2433. 

COOL, slightly cold. (E.) ME. col, cole ; Rob. of Glonc. p. 131, 
1. 2775. AS. c«/, cool, Grein, i. jfi7.4’Du. koel. Tent, type *kiil-uz; 
also, with mutation, Dan. kiil, kblig, cool, ehilly ; G. kiihl. P'rom 
ktll-, 2ik 1 grade of kal-, as in A.S. cal-an, Icel. kala, to freeze (pt. 1. 
kul). See Cold. Der. cool, verb ; ettol-ly, cool-ness, cool-er ; c^7/. 

COOLIE, CO9LY, an East Indian porter. (Hindustani.) The 
pi. coolyes occurs in .Sir T. Herbert's Travels, ed. 1665, p. 78 (head- 
line).— Hind. kuli, a Labourer, iiorler, cooley ; Hindustani Diet, by 
D. Forbes, ed. 1859, p. 309. Prob. from Koli, a tribal n.ame (Yule); 
though Wilson would derive it from Tamil kvdi, daily hire or wages. 
COOMB, a dry measure ; see Comb (2). 

COOP, a box or cage for birds, a tub, v.at. (L.) P'ormcrly, it also 
meant a basket. MIC. cupe, a basket. ‘ Cupen he let fulle of flures ’ 

— lie caused (men) to fill baskets with flowers; P'loriz and Blancheflur, 
ed. Lumby, 435 ; see also 11. 438, 447, 452, 457. — 1.. enpa, a tub, vat, 
butt, cask ; whence also P*. cicve. The J.. f«yii is cognate with Skt. 
khpa-, a pit, well, hollow; Curtius, i. 194. Cf. also Du. kuip, led. 
khpa, a bow I ; also from L. cUpa. See Cup and Hive. Der. coop, 
verb; eoop-er, coop-er-age. 

CO-OPERATE, til work together. (L.) Sir T. More has the 
pres. part, cobperant (a F. form), V\ orks, p. 383 c. — l.af e I .. robperdtus, 
pp. of coUpernri, to work together; Mark, xvi. io (\'ulgatc>. — L.c#-, 
for com, i.e. cum, together; and nprrdrl, to work. .See Operate. 
Dor. coiiperat-or, cooperant (pres. ])t. of P'. coSperer, to W’ork together, 
from L. coopenlri ) , cou prrat-ion , -ive. 

CO-ORDINATE, of the same rank or order. (L.) * Not sub- 
ordinate, but co-ordinate parts; ’ J*rynne, Treachery ol Papists, pt. i. 
p. 41 (R.) . — L. eo‘, for com, i.e. cum, together; and ordindtus, pp. of 
ordindrt, to arrange. See Ordain. Dor. eoordinat-ion. 

COOT, a sort of water-fowl. (E.) M K. core, coo/e. ‘Co/e, mergus;’ 
Voc. 641. 10. * Coote, byrde, mer^us, fullica; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 95. 
Spelt eoote in Wyclif, Levit. xi. 16.4* Du. koet, a coot; fern. p. P'rom 
an AS. form *cdte, not found. History unknown. 


COPAIBA, a kind of balsam. (Port. -Brazil.) Spelt eopayba in 
171a (N. E. D.) — Port, copaiba (Vieyra; Eng.-Port. Diet.).— Brazil. 
copaiba ; Hist. Brasil. (1648); iu 230. Cf. Span, eopayva in Pineda. 
The snffix -iba means * plant,' * tree.* 

COPAL, a resinous substance. (Span.— Mexican.) *Co^, a kind 
of white and bright resin, brought from the West Indies ; * Blount's 
Gloss, ed. 1674. ' Copall, or Suclueopal ; * E. G., tr. of Acosta, b. iv. 
c. 29 ; also in Frampton, tr. of Monardcs, ful. a. It is a prodnet of 
the Rhus eopallinum, a native of Mexico; Engl. Cyclopsedia. - Span. 
copal, copal. — Mexican copalli, resin. *The Mexican eopalli is a 
generic name for resin; ' Clavigero's Hist, of Mexico, tr. by C. Cullen, 
cd. 1787; vol. i. p. 33. 

CO-PARCENE^ a co-partncr. (L. and F.—L.) From L. co-, 
for com, i. e. cum, with ; and ME. parcener, a partner. Wc find Anglo- 
P'rench parcener, parcenere, Year-books of Edw. I., 1292-3, p. 155; 
parceners, pL, id. 45; St.at. Realm, i. 49, an. 1278; Annals of Burton, 
pp. 471, 480. A\f>o p^rcenerie, partnership, Ycar-l)ooks of Edw. I., 
1292-3, p. 43. See Partner. 

COPE, (1), a cap, hood, cloak, cape. (I^te L.) ME. cape, cope. 
'llec capa, a cope\* Voc. 370. 16. And see Ancren Riwle, p. 56 ; 
Havclok, 429. Gower has : * In kirtlcs and in copes riche ; * and 
again : * Under the cope of heven ; ’ Conf. Amantis, ii. 46, 102 ; iii. 
1 38. The phrase ‘ cope of heaven ’ is slill in use in poetry. However 
afterwards differentiated, the words cope, cape were the same originally. 
Cope represents ah AS. *cdpe, f. ; cf. led. kapa, a cape ; and cf. pope 
(from AS. /m/o). — I^te L. cdpn, a cape. Sec Cape. Der. cop-ing, 
eop-ing-stone, i.e. capping-stone. 

COPE (2), to vie with, match. (F. — L.— Gk.) In Shak. Hamlet, 
iii. 2. 60. ME. coupen, to strike, encounter; Destr. of Troy, 1. 7231. 
— OF. couper, coper ; see further under Coppice. 

COPE ^3), to buy. (Du.) ME. enpen ; Lytigate, T.ondon Lickpeny, 
St. 7, in Spec, of English, ed. Skeat, p. 23. A word introduced into 
England by Flemish and Dutch traders. — Du. koopen, to buy, pur- 
chase : orig. to bargain. Cognate with AS. ceapian, to cheapen, from 
AS. ceap, a bargain. See Cheap. 

COPECK. a small Russian coin, worth less than ; a hundredth 
part of a rouble (Russ.) Spelt cnpec in 1698 (N. E. D.). — Russ. 
kopieika, a copeck ; dimin. of kopee, a lancc. So called from the figure 
of Ivan IV, holding a lance (1535). See Rouble. 
COFING-BTONE; sec under Cope (i ). 

COPIOUS, ample, plentiful. (K. — L.) 'A ro/yoiw oost,’ Wyclif, 
1 Maccab. xvi. 3 ; where the Vulgate Ims * exercitus (ro^io.v»s.*— OF. 
copieux, fern, copieuse, ‘ copious, abundant ; ’ Cot. — L. copibsus, plentiful ; 
formed with snffix -bsus from L. cbpi-a, plenty. The L. edpia stands 
for *co-opia; from co- (for com, i. e. c«m, together, exceedingly), and 
the stem op-, seen in oprs, riches, and in in-opia, vrant. Sec Opulent. 
Der. copious-ly, -ness ; and see copy. 

COPPER,' a reddish metal. (Cyprus.) ME. coper, Chaucer, C. T. 
16760 tG 1292). AS. cqpor. — Late L. cuper ; L. cuprum, copper; 
a contraction for cuprium as, i.e. Cyprian tiiass. See Max Muller, 
l..ectures, 8th ed. ii. 337. — Gk. Kvwpios, Cypii.'in; from Kvnpos, 
Cyprus, a Greek island on the S. coast of Asia Minor, whence the 
Romans obtained copper; Pliny, xxxiv. 2. ^ From the same source 
is G, kupfer, Du. koper, F. cuivre, copper. Der. copper-y, copper- 
plate; also copperas, q.v. 

COPPERAS, sulphate of iron. (F.-L.) Formerly applied 
also to sulphate of copper, whence the name. M E. coperose. * Coperose, 
vitriola;’ Prompt. l*arv. p. 91. — OF. coperose, the old sjielling of 
couperose, which Cotgrave explains by * copres,’ i.e. cojqieras. Cf. 
Ital. copparosa. Span, caparrosa, copperas, p. Diez supposed these 
forms to be from 1.. cupri rosa, lit. cojiper-rose, a supposition which 
he strengthened by the fact that the Greek name for copperas was 
X^nayffos, lit. brass-flower. But this is proh. mere popular etymology ; 
the ].nte L. cuprbsa seems to be an ordinary fern. adj. formation 
from L. c upr-u m. 

COPPICE, COPPY, COPSE, a wood of small growth. 
(F.— L.— Gk.) Coppy (common in prov. Eng.) and copse are both 
corruptions of coppice. Coppice is usetl by Drayton, The Muse.s’ 
Elysium, Nymph. 4. It should rather be spelt copice, with one p. — 
OF. copeiz, copeis, cut wood ; Godefroy. Hence applied to brushwowl 
or underwoocl, fieqiiently cut for fuel, or to a wood kept under by 
cutting. [Cf. Late L. copecia, underwood, a coppice.] — OF. coper, to 
cut; F. co«^r. — OF. cop, formerly colp, a blow, stroke ; F. ctntp; see 
coup in the Snpp. to Godefroy. — Late L. colpum, acc. of colpus, a stroke; 
froin L. enlaplus, a blow. — Gk. nbXatpos, a blow; a word of uncertain 
origin. ^ OF. copeiz represents a Late I., type *eolpdticium, from 
cnlpdre, to strike. Coppy arose from coppice being taken as coppies, 
pi. ; and copse from reducing a supposed pi. *eoppis to copse. 
COPROLITE, a roundish stone, supposed to consist of fouilised 
fteccs (Gk.) Modem; in 1829.— Gk. itonpo-, for ttivpos, dung; and 
Mfios, a stone. 
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COPULATE, to conple together. (L.) Used as a pp. by Bacon, 
39» Uf Custom. — L. cdpulntusy joined; pp. of cfTpu/are.— L 
copuloy a band, bond, link ; see Couple. Per. eopidat-ion, eopulat-ive; 
and see couple. 

COPS', an imitation of an original. (F. — L.) [The orig. signifi> 
cation was ‘plenty ; ’ and the iircbcnt sense was due to the multipli- 
cation of an original by means of numerous copies.] ME. copy^ eopie. 
*Copy of a thinge wretyn, copia;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 92. ‘ Crete copy 
[i.e. abundance] and picnte of castclles, of hors, of metal, and of 
hony;* Trevisa, i. 301. — F. copie, ‘the copy of a writing; also store, 
plenty, abundance of;' Cot. — L. copia, plenty. See Copious. Per. 
copy, verb ; copt-er, copy-ht, -hold, -right. 

COQUETTE, a vain flirt. (F.— L.— Gk.) ‘The coquet (stc) is 
in particular a great mistress of that part of oratory which is called 
action;’ Sjiectator, no. 247. ‘ Affect-ations of coquetry;* id. no. 377. 

— F. coquette, ‘a pratUng or proud gossip Cot. The fcm. form of 
coquet, the diniin. of ro7, meaning *a little cock,’ hence vain as a cock, 
strutting about; like prov. E. cocley. Cf. * coqueter, to swagger or 
strowte it, like a cocke on his owne dung-hill;’ Cot. — F. coq, a cock. 
See Cock (l). Per. coquet-ry, coquetl-idi, -ish-ly, -ish-ness. 

COB, a Hebrew measure of cajiacity. (lleb.) In Wyclif we have 
the pi. ‘ com of whetc ; ’ Luke, xvi. 7 ; where the Vulgate version has 
coros, and tlic Gk. has Kopovt. — PIcb. kdr, a measure, a round vessel ; 
allied to krirar, to turn round. 

CORACLE, a light round wicker lioat. (Welsh.) See Southey, 
Madoc in Wales, c. xiii, and footnotes. In use in VVales and on the 
Severn. (Jolgrave explains F. carahe as ‘ a corrode, or little round 
skiffe.’— W. corwgl, cwrwgl, a coracle; dimin. of W. corwg, a trunk, 
a carcase, cuirwg, a frame, carcase, boat. Cf. Gael, curachan, a coracle, 
dimin. of curach, a boat of wicker-work ; Gael, and Irish corrach, 
OIrish curach, a boat. Stokcs-P'ick, ]>. 93. 

CORACOID, lieaked like a crow. (Gk.) ‘ Coracoides, a process 
of the shoulder-blade;’ Phillips (1706). Medical I coracoides. 
Gk. KopcueotfSqs, like a raven. — Gk. Kopaico; for Kupa(, a raven ; and 
<7Soc, form. 

CORAL,a secretion of certain zoophytes. (F. — L. — Gk .) Chaucer 
ha.s coral, Prol. 1 58. — OF. coral ; see corail in Hatzfcld. — I.. corallum, 
coral; also s]H:ltcum.7/»m. — Gk.iro/idWtui/, coral. See.Schade,OIiG. 
Diet., p. 1374. Per. corall-ine; coralli ferous, i.e. coral-bearing, 
from the L. suflix -/cr, bearing, from/erre, to bear. 

CORBAN, a gift. (1 lebrew.) In M.ark, vii. 11. — Ileb. qorban, an 
offering to God of any sort, whether bloody or bloodless, but 
particularly in fulfilment of a vow; C^mcise Diet, of the Bible. - Meb. 
qarav, to draw near, to offer. Cf. Arabic qurbun, a sacrifice, victim, 
oblation; Rich. Diet. ]>. 1123. 

CORBEL, an architectural ornament. (F. — L.) Orig. an ornament 
in architecture, named from the idea of a projecting licak. Cotgravc 
translates F. enrheau by * a raven ; also, a corhell (in masonry) ; ’ and 
F. muiulcs by ‘ brackets, corbelh, or shouldring pieces.* ‘ Corhell of 
a roffe’ [rool] ; Promjit. Parv. ‘ Chemyncis, corbels Arnold’s Chron. 
(1502); cd. iSi'i, p. 138. [The OF. form of eorbeau was corbel, but 
there were two distinct words of this form, viz. ( 1) a little raven, from 
L. coruus, a raven, and (2) a little basket.] — OF, corbel, old spelling 
of eorbeau, a corl>el ; answering to mod. Ital. corbella, a corbel, a 
bracket, given in 'forriano’s Diet.; named from a fancied likeness to 
a raven’s beak.- Folk-Lat. corbellum, for corvellum, acc. of corvellus, 
dimin. of L. coruus, a raven. Platzfeld (s.v. eorbeau) explains that 
the projecting corbel was orig. cut slantwise, so that its profile was 
beaklike. Sec Corvette. ^ Another architectural ornament was 
a eorbeil (wrongly, corbel), in the form of a Uisket ; from F. eorheille, 
1... corbicula, a little basket ; from I.. corhis, a basket. 

CORBY, a raven. (F. — L.) In llenryson ; Dog, Wolf, and 
Sheip, 1. 13. — OF. corbin, dimin. of curb, a raven (Godefroy).- L. 
coruus, a raven. 

CORD, a small rope. (F.-L. — Gk.) ME. corde, cord; Cursor 
Mundi, 2247. — OF. (and F.) cori/r. — Late L. corda, a cord; L. 
chorda. — Gk. \opb^, the string of a musical instrument ; orig. a string 
of gut. See Chord. Doublet, chord. . Per. cord, verb ; cord-age 
(F. cordage), cord-on (F. cord-on) ; also cordelier (F. cordelier, a twist 
of rope, also a Gray Friar, who used such a twist, from cordeler, to 
twist ropes, which from OF. cordel, dimin. of OF. corde) ; also 
corduroy, q.v. ; cord-illern (Sp.'in.), a chain of hills. 

CORJDlAL, hearty, sincere. (F. — L.) Also used as a sb. ‘ For 
gold in phisik is a cordial ; ’ Chaucer, C. T., Prol. 443 (or 445). — F. 
cordial, m. eordiale, f. ‘cordiall, heaity;’ Cot. Of. *Cordiale, the 
herbe motherwort, good against the throbbing or excessive beating 
of the heart;* id. — L. cordi-, declensional stem of cor, the heart; 
with suflix .See Heart. Per. cordial-ly, -i-ty. 

CORDUROY, a thick -ribbed or corded stuff. (F,— L.) Rees’ 
Cyclop., (s. V. Fustian) speaks of * the various cotton stuffs known by 
the names of corduroy,* 8cc. Already, in 1748, we find mention of 


‘ Serges, Duroyt, Druggets, Shalloons,’ &c. ; Defoe, Tour through 
Great Britain, i. 94 (4th ed.). In 1722, the London Gazette 
(no. 6089/4) mentions ‘ a grey duroy coat.* Hence it is probable 
I that corduroy represents F. corde du roi; indeed, it was also called 
I king's-cord ; see N. K. D. 

CORDWAUTER, a shoemaker. (F.— o town in Spain.) 'A 
counterLit earl of V\ arwick, a cordwainer's son ; * Bacon, Life of 
Hen. Vil, ed. Lumbv, p. 177, i. 15. * Cordwaner, alutarius;* 
Prompt. Parv. p. 92. It orig. meant a worker in cordewan or corrfe- 
wane, i.e. leather of Cordova ; thus it is said of Chaucer’s Sir Thopas 
that his shoon [shoes] were ‘of Cordewane;* C. '1'., B 192a. — OF. 
cordoanier, a cordwainer. — OF. cordoan, corduuan, cordewan. Cordovan 
leather ; Godefroy. — Late L. conlodnum, Cordovan leather ; Ducange. 

— Late L. Cordoa, a spelling of Cordova, in Spain (Lat. Corduba), 
which became a Roman colony in lJ.c. 133. •([ ‘Gallice corduan; 
alio modo dicitur cordubunnm, a Corduba, civilate Hispanise, ubi 
fiebat primo ; ’ J. de Garlandc, in Wright, Vocab. i. 123. 

CORE, the hard central part of fruit, &c. (F.-L.) *Cor^ of 
frute, arula;* Prompt. Parv. p. 93. ‘Take quynccs ripe . . . but 
kest away the core;' Palladius on Husbandry, bk. xi. st. 73. — OF. 
cor, a horn ; also horn i.the substance^ ; also a corn on the foot, a 
callosity; Cotgrave, and Supp. to Godefroy. — L. cornu, a horn, 
a homy excrescence, llollyliand (1580) has: ‘ Vn cor, a core in the 
feete.* ^ In the 16th century, associated with OF. coer, ever, MF. 
coewr (F. caeur), and used with the sense of * heart.’ Hence Cotgrave 
has : * Coeur, a heart . . . also, the core of fruit ; also, the queer of 
a church.’ &c. ; by further confusion with F. ehaur. 
CORIAHDER, the name of a plant. (F. — L, — Gk.) See Exod. 
xvi. 31; Numb. xi. 7; where Wyclif has coriaiK/rc. — F. eoriandre, 
‘the herb, or seed, coriander;* Cot. — L. coriandrum; Exod. xvi. 31 
(Vulgate version) ; where tlie d is excrescent, as is so commonly the 
case after n. — Gk. K»piavvor, nopiavov, also nbpiov, coriander, p. 
Said to be derived from Gk. Kopis, a bug, because the leaves have a 
strong and bug-like smell ( Weigand^ ; but ]>rob. a foreign word. 

CORK, the bark of the cork-tree. (Span. — L.) * Corkharke, 

cortex; Corktre, snberies;* Prompt. Parv. p. 93. The earliest use 
of corke was in the sense of a cork shoe or slipper. In 1391, the 
Earl of Derby paid 3s. ‘pro uno pare corkes* for a pair of cork 
shoes; sec Earl of Derby’s Expeditions (Camden Soc.l, p. 91, 1. 19. 
The Acts of Edw. IV (in 1463-4, Act 2, 3, c. 4) have: ‘Boles, 
shocn, gairrehes, or corkes* (N. E. D.). Adapted from M.Span. 
al-corque, * a corke shooe, a pantolle ; * Minsheu. This seems to be 
an Arab, form allied to M.Span. (and Span.) al-cornoque, the cork- 
tree; where al is the Arab. dcf. article, and eorn-oque is formed from 
L. quern-us (for *quercnus), oaken, adj. from quereus, an oak ; the tree 
being the Qurreus Suber. ^ But the bark of the tree was called, in 
Spanish, eorcho ; from L. corticem, acc. of cortex, bark. Hence 1C. 
cork is often derived from Span, corcho, though k from ch seems hardly 
possible. Per. cork, verb. 

CORMORAET, a voracious sea-bird. (F.— L.) In Shak. 
Rich. 11, ii. I. 38. ‘ Cormrrawnre, coruus marines, cormeraudus ; * 
Prompt. Parv. p. 93. Chaucer has eormeraunt. Pari. Foules, 1. 362. 

— OF. cormarant, prob. for *cormarene, as in Godefroy (Supp.) ; MF. 
cormerant, m., cormerande, f. ; Palsgrave. — OF. carp, a crow ; and 
OF. *marenc, belonging to the sea, from L. mare, sea, with G. suflix 
-ing; cf. Y. Jlam-ant, llamingo, 0¥.Jlam-enc, with the same suffix ; 
see Hatzfelif, lutrod. $ 142. [Cf. also Port, corvomarinho, Span. 
Cuervo marmo, a cormorant, lit. sea-crow ; 1,. coruus marlnus, which 
occurs as an equivalent to mergulus (sea-fowl) in the Reichenau 
Glosses, of the 8lh century.] % Another name for the bird is eoq- 
marant, ‘sea-cock;* see Godefroy (Sup]).). The late spelling with 
0 may have been due to Bret, morvran (W. morfran^, a cormorant. 
The Breton and W. words are derived from Bret, and W. mor, the 
sea, and bran, a crow, by the usual change of h into v or/. 

CORE (1), grain. (E.) ME. corn, Layamon, i. 166. The pi. 
comes is in Chaucer, C. T., B 3225. AS. corn, Grein, i. 166. + Du. 
koren; Icel., Dan., and Swed. korn; Goth, kaurn; G. kr.rn. Tout, 
tyjje *kurnom, n. ; Idg. type *g»rnom, corn ; whence OSlav. zruno, 
Russ, zerno, com. Cf. L. grdnum, grain ; and Skt. jirna-, ‘ worn 
down,* pp. of jri, to grow old. Doublet, grain. (.^ GER.) 
Bmgmann, i. fi 628. See Grain, Kernel. 

CORN (2), an excrescence on tie toe or foot. (F. — L.) In Shak. 
Romeo, i. 5. 19. Spelt coorne in Prompt. Parv. — F. come, ‘a horn; 
. . a hard or horny swelling in the backepart of a horse ; ’ Cot. Cf. 
OF. corn (F. cor), a horn, horny swelling. — L. cornu, horn, cognate 
with E. horn, q.v. Cf. prov. F. (Verdun) come, a corn on the toot 
(Fertiault). Per. corn-e-ous, homy; from the same source are 
corfira, q.v., cornel, q.v., corner, q.v., comet, q.v., cornelian, q.y.i 
also eorni-gerous, horn-bearing, from L. ger-ere, to bear ; corni-c-td- 
ate, horn-shaped, homed, from L. cornieulatus, horned ; cornu-eopia, 
q.v. See Core. 
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COBmBA, a horny membrane in the eye. (L.) L. eornta, fern, 
of eorneus^ homy ; from romu, a horn. See Corn (2). 

COBNEIib a shmb ; also called dogwood. (Dn. — L-) ‘ Cortuls 
and bramble-bcrriei gave the rest;* Dryden, Ovid’s Metam. bk. i. 
1. 136. ‘The Cornell tree;* Lyte, tr. of Dodoens, bk. vi. c. 51. 
rcr also F. eomilU, * a comeli-berry ; * Cotgrave ; eornillitr, ‘ the 
long cheny, wild cherry, or comill-tree;* id. CornilU was also 
spelt eornoalle and eomoille ; and eornillier was also eornoaller and 
eomoilier; id.]»MDu. kornelle^ ‘the fmit of the cornclle-tree,* 
Hexham; cf. MHG. cor»«/6a»ifi, comel-tree ( Weigand). — Late L. 
cormilium, a comel-tree. » L. eornum, a cornel-berry ; cornus, a comel- 
trcc, so called from the hard, horny nature of the wood.— eornu, 
horn. Cf. Ok. Kp&vtta, KpAyoVf a cornel. See Com (2). 

CORNEIiIAIf, a kind of chalcedony. (P'.— ME. cor- 
ntline ; Maundeville*s Travels, c. xxvii. p. 275 ; Palsgrave has 
cornalyn, p. 208. Formerly spelt eomeline, cornalim, as in Maundeville 
and Cotgrave. — ¥. eornaline^ * the cornix or cornaline, a flesh-colonred 
stone;* Cotgrave. Cf. Port, eorneliua, the coruclian-stone ; also 
Ital. corniola, (i) a cornel-berry, (2) a cornelian, prob. so named 
because its colour resembles that of the fruit of the comel-tree 
^Schade).— lAte L. eorniola^ cornel-berry; cf. eornniium, cornel.— L. 
corneuSf adj. from eornus, a corncL See above, p. From the Ital. 
corniola^ a cornelian, came the G. carniolt a cornelian, and the £. 
eameolf explained by ‘a precious stone* in Kersey’s and Dailey's 
Dictionaries. The change from eorniol to cameol points to a popular 
etymology from L. carneus^ fleshy, in allusion to the flesh-like 
colour of the stone. And this etymology has even so far prevailed 
as to cause cornelian to be .spelt earnelian. 

CORNER, a horn-like projection, angle. (F. — I..) ME. 
corner; Gawayn and the (Irene Knight, 1185.— AF. cornere, Liber 
Custumamm, p. 150; OF. corniere, ‘a comer;* Cot. — I.ate L. cor- 
neria, a corner, angle; cf. Late I., corneirus^ angular, placed at a 
corner. — Late L. coma (OP', come), a comer, angle. — L. *coma, for 
cornua, pi. of cornu, a horn, a iirojecting point ; with change from n. 
pi. to fern, sini^ (as often). See Corn (2). Der. corner-ed. 

CORNET, a little horn; a sort of officer. (P'.— L.) ME. 
cornet ^ a horn; Octovian Tmperator, 11. 1070, 1190; in Wclier’s Met. 
Rom. iii. 202, 207. Also a homed head-dress, a flag or standard ; 
and then a troop of horse (because accompanied by a carnette or 
standard), Shak. 1 Hen. VI, iv. 3. 25 ; lastly, an officer of such a 
troop.— F. come/, a little horn, dimin. of F. come, a horn; come//e, f., 
a horned head-dress, a flag, comet. See above. 

CORNICE, a moulding, moulded projection. (P'. — Ital.— L.) 
In Mdton, P. L. i. 716. — MF. cornice, also corniehe, ‘the comish, 
or brow of a wall, pillcr, or other pcece of building ;* Cot. ; mod.F. 
cornicAc. — Ital. cornice, ‘the ledge wheron they hang taiiestrie in 
any roomc ; also, an ontietting pcece or part of a house or wall ; ’ 
Florio. Origin uncertain ; by some identified with Late L. cordnix, 
a square frame. — Gk. nopoivis, a wreath, the cornice of a building (7) ; 
literally an adj. signifying ‘ crooked ; * and obviously related to L. 
corona, a crown. Sec Crown, Dut Ital. cornice rightly means a 
crow; from L. cornicem, acc. of cornix, a crow, Cf. Corbel. 
CORNUCOPIA, the horn of plenty. (L) Ben Jonson has 
eomucopiee. Every Man, iii. 6 . 24; rightly. — L. cornu copi<t, horn of 
plenty; from cornu, hom; and cdpia, gen. of cbpia, jdenty. See 
Com (2) and Copious. 

COROLIiA, the cup of a flower formed by the petals. (L.) A 
scientific term. Not in Johnson. — L. corolla, a little crown; dimin. 
of corona, a crown. See Crown. And see below. 

COROLLARY, an additional inference, or deduction. (L.) 
* A corolarte or mede of corounc,* i.e. present of a crown or garland ; 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 10, 1. lor. — L. coroUarium, a 
present of a garland, a gratuity, additional gift : also an additional 
inference; prop, neuter of corollariue, belonging to a garland. — L. 
corolla, a garland ; sec above. 

CORONACH, an outcry; a dirge. (Gael.) In Dunbar, Dance 
of the 7 Sins, 1. 112; spelt correnoch. — Gael, corranach, a dirge ; lit. 
‘howling together.’ — Gael, comh- ( — 1,. runt), together; ranaich, n. 
howling, from ran, to howl ; which is from rin, sb.,an outcry. Cf. 
Irish coranach, a dirge. 

CORONAL, a crown, garland. I'F. — L.) In Drayton’s Pas- 
torals, PIcl. 3. Properly an adj., signifying ‘of or belonging to a 
crown.' — F. coronal, ‘coronall, crown-like;* Cot.— L. coronalis, 
belonging to a crown. -L. cor5;ia, a crown. See Crown. 

CORONATION, a crowning. (L.) ‘ Corownynge or corona- 
don ; * Prompt. Pary. p. 93. [Not a P'. word, but formed by analogy 
with F. words in -/ion.] — Late L. corbnMio, a coined word, from L. 
eordnare, to crow n, pp. corbnatus. — L, corona, a crown. See Crown. 

CORONER, an officer appointed by the crown. (F.— L.) 
Also eraumer. ‘ Coronen and bailiffs ; * Stow, King Stephen, an. 1 142. 
The word coroner occurs in a spurious charter of King Athelstan to 


Beverley, dated a.d. 925, but really of the 14th century; see 
Diplomatarinm i£vi Saxon., ed. Thorpe, p. t8t, last line.— AF. 
coroner, coruner. Statutes of the Realm, i. 28, 29 (1275). — OF. 
corone, a crown. — L. corona, a crown, fi. The AF. coroner was 
Latinised as eoronarius, i.c. a crown-officer. Thus coroner is 
‘a crown-cr,* and the equivalent term crowner (Hamlet, v. 1. 4) is 
quite corre ct. 

CORONET, a little crown. (F.-L.) ‘With coronettes upon 
theyr heddes;* P'abyan, Chron. an. 1432. Formed as a dimin., by 
help of the suffix -ete (or -ette) from the OP*, corone, a crown. — L. 
corona, a crown. See Crown. 

COl^ORAL (1), a subordinate officer. (P'. — L.) In Shak. 
Merry Wives, ii. i. 128. First found in 1579. — MF. corporel, 
spelt corporeau in 1562 (Supp. to Godefroy). — lite L. corpordlis, 
a captain, a leader of a troop (1405).— L. eorpor-, for *eorpos-, stem 
of corpus, body. ^ Another MP'. (and P'.) form was caporal, ‘the 
corporall of a band of souldiers;’ Cot. — Ital. cn/ora/f, a chief, 
a corporal; whence it was introduced into P'rcnch in the 16th century 
(Brachet) ; cf. Late L. eapordlis, a chief, a commander; Ducange. 
This form is corrupt, due to association with Ital. capo, the head 
(from L. caput) ; which could never have evolved the syllable -or-. 
Cf. also Ital. capoparte, ‘ a ringleader,’ P'lorio ; which may easily 
have suggested the change. Note Norm. dial, corporal, a corporal 
(Moisy). Der. corporal-ship. 

CORPORAL (2), belonging to the br>dy. (P'. — L.) In Shak. 
Mcas. iii. i. 80. ME. corporel, Rom. Rose, 6757. — OF. corporel, 
corporal. corporulis, bodily. — I., eorpor-, for *eorpos, stem of 
corpus, the body ; with suffix -tVis. See Corps. Brugmann, i. $ 555. 
Dor. From the same stem we have corpor-ate, -ate-ly, -at-ion ; -e-al 
(from L. corporeus, belonging to the body), -e-al-ly, -e-al-i-ty ; and 
see corps, corpse, corpulent, corpuscle, corset, corslet. 

CORPS, CORPSE, CORSE, a body. (F. - L.) Corps, i. e. 
a body of men, is mod. French, and not in early use in English. Corse 
is a variant of corpse, formed by dropping p ; it occurs in An Old Eng. 
Miscellany, cd. Morris, p. 28, 1. 10. Corpse was also in early use ; 
ME. corps, Chaucer, C. T., 2821 (A 28 19) ; and is derived from 
late O.Frcnch, in which the p was sounded. — OP', cors, later (14th 
cant.) ettrps, the body. — I., corpus, the body. Dor. corp-ul-ent, q.v. ; 
corpus-e-le, q. v. ; corset, corslet. 

CORPULENT, stout, fat. (F.-I..) In Shak. 1 Hen. IV, ii. 
4. 464. ME. corpulent, Gesta Roman., c. 65, p. 28 1 , 1. 4 (E. E. T. S,). 
— F. corpulent, * corpulent, gross ; ’ (Zot. — L. corpulentus, fat. — L. 
corpus, the body; with suffixes -I- and -ent-. See Corps. Der. 
corpulent-ly, corpulence. 

CORPUSCLE, a little body, an atom. (L.) A .scientific term. 
In Derham,Physico-Theology, Idc. i. c. 1 . note 2 ( K.). — L. corpusculum, 
an atom, particle ; double dimin. from L. corpus, the body, with 
suffix -eu-lo-. See Corps. Der. corpuscul-ar. 

CORRAL. an enclosure for animals, pen. (Span. — L.) Chiefly 
in Span. America and U. S. — Span, corral, a court, pen, enclosure.— 
Sfian. corro, a circle, a ring of people met to see a show. From the 
Span, correre toros, to hold a bull-fight; lit. to run bulls. — L. currere, 
to run. Doublet, kraal, q.v. 

CORRECT, to put right, punish, reform. (L.) ME. correc/en ; 
Chancer, C. T. 6242 (I) 661). — L. correct-us, pp. of corrigere, to 
correct.— 1^ cor-, for eon- (i.c. cum), with, thoroughly, before r ; and 
regere, to rule, onlcr. See Regular. Der. correct, adj. (also from 
L. correct-us); -ly, -ness, -ion,-ion-al, -ive, -or; also eorrig-ible, eorrig- 
enda (L. corrigenda, things to be corrected, from corngendus, fut. pass, 
part, of corrigere ) ; eorregidor, a Sjian. magistrate, lit. ‘ correcter ; ’ 
from Span, eorregir, to correct. 

CORRELATE, to relate or refer mutually. (L.) In Johnson’s 
Dictionary, where it is defined by ‘ to have a reciprocal relation, as 
father to son.' Cf. ‘Spiritual things and spiritual men are correlatives, 
and cannot in reason be divorced;’ Spclman, On Tythes, p. 141 (R.). 
These are mere coined words, made by prefixing cor-, for eon- (i. e. 
cum, with) before relate, relative, &c. Ducange gives a Late L. 
rorreldtio, a mutual relation ; and Cotgrave has MF. correlatif, ex- 
plained by * corr elativ e.* See Relate. Der. correlat-ive, eorrelat-ion. 
CORRESPOND, to answer mutually. (F.— L.) Shak. has eor- 
responding, i.e. suitable; Cymb. iii. 3. 31 ; also corresponsive, fitting, 
Troil. prol. 18. — OF. (and ¥.) eorres^ndre (Supp. to Godefroy).— 
Late L. correspondere. These are coined words, made by prefixing 
cor- (for COM-, i.e. ewn, together) to OF. respondre, L. respondere. 
Ducange gives a Late I* adv. correspondenler, ‘ at the same time.* See 
Respond. Der. correspond-ing, -ing-ly, -ent, -ent-ly, -enee. 

CORRIDOR,agaIlcry. (F.-lial.-L.) In Blount’s Gloss. (1656); 
defined as in Cotgrave (below). ‘ The high wall and corridors that 
wentroimd it [the amphitheatre] are almost intirely ruined;* Addison, 
On Italy (Todd’s Johnson). Also used as a term in fortification. — F. 
corridor, ‘a curtaine, in fortification ; * Cot. -Ital. eorridore, ‘a runner, 
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a swift horse; also a long terrase or gallerie;’ riorio. — Ital. eorreret 
to run ; with suffix -rfortf, a less usual form of -tore, answering to L. 
acc. suffix -t 6 rem.^L, eurrere, to run. See Current. 

C9R^E.a mountain dell or coml)e. (Gael.) * Fleet foot on the 
eorrie;' Scott, Lady of the Lakc,iii. J 6. -i Gael, eoire, a cauldron, kettle ; 
also, a circular hollow among mountains.^- W. pair, a cauldron; AS. 
hwer, a cauldron. See Notes on Eng. Etym., p. 46 ; Brugmann, 

i. § 1 23- 

CORBOBORATE. to confirm. (L.) *Dothe corroborate the 
stomake ; ’ Sir T. Elyot, Castcl of Ilelth, bk. ii. c. 7 (Of Olyues). 
Properly a past part., as in ‘except it be corroborate by custom;* 
Bacon, Essay 39, On (Justom. — I.. corrobordius, pn. of corrobardre, to 
strengthen. — L. cor-, for con- (i. e. together, wholly) before r; and 
robordre, to strengthen, from rubor-, stem of rubur, strength. Sec 
Robust. Der. corrohorat-ive, -ion, eorrobor-ant. 

CORRODE, to gnaw away. (F. — I..) In Sherwood’s Index to 
Cotgrave ; in Florio's Ital. Diet. ( 1 598) ; and in Donne, To the 
Countess of Bedfotd. [Corrosive was rather a common word in the 
sense of ‘ a caustic ; * and was frequently corrupted to corsive or corsy; 
see Spenser, F. Q. iv. 9. 14.] — F. corroder, to gnaw, bite; Cot.—L. 
corrudere, pp. corrusus, to gnaw to pieces. —L. cor-, for con- (i.e. cunt, 
together, wholly) before r ; and rudere, to gnaw. See Rodent. Der. 
corrod-ent, -ible, -ibil-i-ty; also (from L. pp. corrosus) eorros-ive, -ive- 
ly, -ive-ness, -ion. 

CORRODY, an allowance for maintenance. (I .ate L. — F. — Teut.) 
See Cororfy, Corrotiy, in Blount, Nomolexicon. AF. corodie. Slat. t>f 
the Realm, i. 256 (13^7); Late 1.. corrddium, earlier corredium.*^ 
AF. conrfi, conr^i'r, provision, corrody (Britton). See further under 
Curry (i). 

CORRUQATE, to wrinkle greatly. (L.) In Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
i 964. — L. corriigiiius, pp. of carrdgdre, to wrinkle greatly. — L. cor-, 
for COB- (i.c. cMwi, together, wholly) liefore r ; and rugdre, to wrinkle, 
from riira, a wrinkle, fold, jilait. Dor. corrugat-iun. 

CORRUPT, putrid, debased, defiled. (L.) In Chaucer, C. T. 
4939 U* 6?9^ ; Ciower, C. A. i. 217, bk, ii. 173a. Wyclif has cor- 
ruptid, 2 Cor. iv. j6. — L. enrruptus, jip. of corrumpere, to corrupt, 
intensive of rumpere, to break. ->1-. cor-, for con- (i.e. cum, together, 
wholly) ; and rumpere, to break in pieces. See Rupture. ^ We 
also find AF. corupt. Liber Albtis, p. 463. Der. corrupt, vb. ; corrupt- 
ly, -ness, -er; -ible, -ihl-y, -ibil-i-ty, -ible-nesf, corn/// -ion — ME. enr- 
rupcinn, Gower, C. A. i. 37 (prol. 986), from F. eorruption \ corrupt-ive. 

CORSAIR, a pirate, a pirate- vessel. (F. — Ital.— L.) * Corsair, 
a courser, or robber by sea ; * Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715.-.F. eorsairc, 
‘a courser, pyrat ; ’ Cot. — MItal. corsaro, ‘a pirate, or rouer by sea;’ 
Florio (s. V. corsale). •« Late L. ctirsdrius, a jiirate. L. cursus, a course. 
— L. cursus, pp. of eurrere, to run. See Course, Current. 
Doublet, hussar, q. v. 

CORSE, a dead body. (F. — T.,.) ME. cors : * Thannc wolen the 
freres for the con fihte Polit. Songs, ]>. 331, 1. 182 (1 307-1327). •• 
OF. con.—L. corpus, a body. See Corps. 

CORSET, a ])air of stays. (F. — L.) ‘Acorw//cofIanyr’[Dejanira]; 
Trevisa, tr. of lligden, ii. 361. Cotgrave has: ‘ Corset, a little bo<ly, 
also a paire of bodies [i.e. bodice] for a woman.’ — OF. con, a body; 
with dimin. suffix -et. See Corps. 

CORSLET, CORSELET, a piece of body-armour. (F.— L.) 
Corslet in Shak. Cor. v. 4. 21. — F. corselet, which Cotgrave translates 
only by ‘ a little body ;* but the special use of it easily follows. | The 
Ital. corsaletto, a cuirass, must have been modified from the F. 
corselet and OF. con, a liody, not from the Bal. cor/o.] — OF. cors, 
a body ; with dimin. suffixes -el- and -et. See Corps. Cf. Norm, 
dial, corselet, a corset (Moisy). 

CORTEGE, a train of attendants. (F.- Ital.— L.) In Evelyn's 
Diary, X July, 1679. From F. cortege, a procession. — Ital. corteggio, 
a train, suit, retinue, company. — Ital. corte, a court ; from the same 
L. source as E . court, cp v. 

CORTES, the Span, national assembly. (Span.— L.) Lit. 
‘courts.’— .Span, cartes, pi. of corte, a court. — I . acc. cortem, a court. 
CORTEX, bark. (L.) Modern. L. cortex (stem cortic-), bark. 
Der. enrtic-ah, eortic-ate, cortic-at-ed, i.e. furnished with bark. 

CORUNDUM, a crystallised mineral, like a ruby. (Tamil— Skt.) 
See Yule. — Tamil hurundam; cf. Hind, luramf (Forbes).— Skt. 
kurvviHdn(s), a ruby (Benfey). 

CORUSCATE, to flash, glitter. (I..) Bacon has coruscation, Nat. 
Hist. $ 121. —L. corusedtus, pp. of corusedre, to glitter, vibrate; cf. 
coruseus, trembling, vibrating, glittering. Der. corusc-ant, -at-ion, 
CORViiiE, forced labour. (F. - L.) In Ayenbite of Inwit, p. 38 ; 
where the pi. is printed tornees. — F. corvee, f. ‘ a drudging daies worke ; * 
Cot. — Late L. corrogdta (sc. opera), requisitioned work ; fem. pp. of 
corrogdre, to exact. — L. cor- (for c»m), together, very; and rogdre, 
to ask. See Rogation. 

CORVETTE, a sort of small frigate. 'F.-Port. — L.) Known 


in 1636 ; see Todd’s Johnson. - F. corvette. - Port, eorveta, a corvette ; 
Bracket. This is the same as the Span, eorveta or corbeta, a corvette. 
— L. eorblta, a slow-sailing ship of burthen. — L. corbis, a basket. See 
Corbel. 

CORYMB, a species of inflorescence. (F. — L. — Gk.) F. cosymbe. 
— L. ccrymbus. — Gk. Kupv/sPos, a head, cluster. Allied to Gk. xipus, 
E. horn, Cf. Skt. (rhga{m), a horn. 

COBHEB^ to feast, to pamper. (Irish.^ In Shirlev St. Patrick, 
V. 1. — Irish eoisir, a fe ast. 

COSMETIC, that which beautifies. (Gk.) * This order of ros- 
metiei philosophers;’ Tatler, no. 34. — Gk. KoapitriKos, skilled in 
adorning; whence also F. eosmitique. — Gk. Kuapiat, 1 adorn, decorate. 
— Gk. xuopos, order, ornament See below. 

COSMIC, relating to the world. (Gk.) Modem. From Gk. 
xoapixbt, relating to the world. - Gk. ndapos, order ; also, the world, 
universe. Der. cosmie-al, used by Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, 
bk. iv. c. 1 3. S 2 ; eosmic-al-ly. 

COSMOGONY, the theory of the origin of the universe. (Gk.) 
In Warburton, Divine Legation, b. iii. s. 3 (R.). — Gk. uoapoyovia, 
origin of the world.- Gk. xCapo-, stem of udapus, the world; and 
-yovia, a begetting, from -yov-, as in y{-yov-n, perf. of yiyvopai, 1 
liecomc, am produced ; where 701'- is the second grade of ^GEN, to 
}>roduce. Der. cosmogon-ist. 

COSMOGRAPHY, description of the world. (Gk.) In Sir 
T. Elyot, The Governor, bk. i. c. ii. $ 6 ; and in Bacon, Life of 
Henry VII, ed. Lumby, p. 171. — Gk. noff/ioy/m^n'a, description of the 
world.— Gk. xoapo-s, world, universe; and ypitpuv, to describe. 
Der. cosmograph-er, -ic, -ic-al. 

COSMOLOGY. science of the universe. (Gk.) In Blount 
(1656). Formed as if from a (ik. *Koapo\oyia\ from xuapo-s, the 
world, and kiyttv, to speak, tell of. Der. cosmolog-ist, -ic-al. 

COSMOPOLITE, a citizen of the world. (Gk.) Used in 
Howell’s Letters; b. i. s. 6, let. 60, $ i. — Gk. xoopovokirris, a citizen 
of the world. — (>k. xuapo-s, the world; and oohlrrjs, a citizen; see 
Politic. Dor. cosmnpoht-an, 

COSSACK, a light-armed S. Russian soldier. (Rnss. — Tartar.) 
Spelt Cassacke in Hakluyt, Voy. i. 38s. — Russ. Icozalc, kazak', a 
Cossack; of Tartar origin. — Turk! quzzdq, a vagabond, a predatory 
horseman (Yule). 

COSSET, a pet-lamb, a pet. (E.) Spenser has cosset, for cosset- 
lamb, a pet-lamb. Prob. for rot-set, lit. * cot -sitter,’ i.e. living in a 
cot, brought up within doors ; cf. G. haus-lamm. AF. coseet, eozet, 
a cottar; AS. cnfsdta (Latinised as eotsetus), liy-form of cot-setla, a 
cottar; see Schmidt, Gloss, to AS. Laws. Cf. also G. kossai, a 
cottager (Weigand) ; Ital. cassiccin, a i>et-lamb (Florio), from easa, 
a cottage. See Notes on F.ng. IClym. p. 46. Der. cosse/, vb., to pet. 

or ts > is, cf. boatswain, bless. 

COST, to fetch a certain price. (Du. — F.— L.) ME. costen. In 
Chaucer, C. T. 1910 (A 1908); P. Plowman, B. prol. 203. — M Du. 
kosten, to cost. — OF. coster, eouster (F, etufer), to cost. — L. constdre, 
to stand together, consist, last, cost. — L. con- (for cum), together ; ami 
stare, to stand. See Constant. ^ The OF. coster should have given 
a form coast, Der. emt, sb., -ly, -li-ness. 

COSTAL, relating to the ribs. (1.) In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. iv. c. 10. $ 5. Formed, with suffix -cd, fiom L. costa, a 
rib. ^ Coast. 

COSTERMONGER, an itinerant fruit-seller. (Hybrid ; F. and 
£.) Formerly ro.s/er</-;no/igrr or costard-monger; the former spelling 
is in Drant’s Horace, where it translates L. putndrius in Sat. ii. 3. 
227. It means costard-seller, * Costard, a kind of apple. Costard- 
monger, a seller of apples, a fruiterer;’ Kersey’s l^ict. ed. 1715. 
Much earlier, we find : ' Costard, appulle, quirianum ; ’ Prompt. 
Parv. p. 94. * Costardmongar, fruyetier,’ i.e. fruiterer; F.*ilsgravc. 
P. The etymology of costard, an apple, is uncertain ; but the suffix 
-ard is properly OF., 10 that the word is presumably OF., and related 
to OF. eoste, a rib, with reference to such ajiplcs as had prominent 
ribs. — L. costa, a rib. Cf. Y, Jruit eutele, ribbed fruit; Hamilton. 
y. The word monger is E. ; see Ironmonger. ^ There is no 
reason for connecting costard with cus'ard. The custard-apple 
mentioned in Dampier's Voyages, an. 1699 (R.) is quite a different 
fruit fr om the ME. costard. 

COSTIVE, constipated. (F. — L.) ‘But, Irow, is he loose or 
costive of laughter?’ Ben Jonson, The Penates. — OF. costeve, pp., 
constipated (Godrfroy).— L. constipdtus, jip. of constipdre, to con- 
stipate. See Constipate. Der. costive- ness. 

COSTMARY, a plant. (F. — L. — Gk.) Lyte has «w/m/iry ; tr. 
of Dodoens, bk. ii. c. 76. ME. costmarye. Two C'ookery Books, ed. 
Austin, p. 110, 1. 4. Compounded of cost and Marye; the latter 
referring to St. Mary the Virgin. Cost is F. cost, which Cotgrave 
explains by ' costmary, balsamine, alecoast.’ — L. costum, n. — Gk. 
KdoTos, an aromatic root (of a different odoriferous plant). This 
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it of Eastern ori^n ; cf. Skt. Mush/ha~, Costus speciosus; Arab, qust, 
costm ; Ri ch. Diet. p. 1130. 

COSTUME, a customary dress. (F.— Ital.— L.) A modem 
word; added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. Riehardson cites a 
quotation from Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dis. la. — F. costum0; a late 
form, borrowed from Italian. — Ital. costume; Late L. ros/tima, con- 
tracted from L. acc. eonsuetudinemt custom. Costume is a doublet 
of custom. Sec Custom. 

COSY, COZY, snug, comfortably sheltered. (Scand.) This 
word appears to liave b^n introduc^ from I.owl. Scotch. We 
find : * cosie in a hoord,* Ramsay's Poems, i. 305 (Jamieson) ; and 
‘cozie i’ the neuk,* Ifnras, Holy Fair, st. 20. It seems to be from 
Norw. Afwfl, (0=00), V., to refresh, whence hosa seg, to enjoy oneself; 
whence also ibse/eg—Dan. hyggelig, which Ferrall translates by 
‘comfortable, snug, cozy;’ and kosing, refreshment, recreation 
( Aasen). Larsen gives Norw. koselig, ‘ snug, cosy.’ Prob. allied to 
Swed. dial, kasa^ to warm, kasug, warm. 

COT, a small dwelling; COTE, an enclosure. (£.) ‘A Intel 
kot;* Ancren Riwle, p. 362. Cote, in H.'ivclok, II. 737, 1141. * Hec 
casa, casula, a cote ; ’ Wright’s Vocab. i. 273. AS. cot, cote, a cot, 
den ; *16 peofa cote * = for a den of thieves. Matt. xxi. 13. ‘In cotte 
Oinum,' into thy chamber; Northumbrian gloss to Matt. vi. 6. [We 
also find AS. cyte, Grcin, i. i 8 i.] 4 ’Du. kot, a cot, cottage; Iccl. kot, 
a cot, hut ; G. koth, a cot (a provincial word); Fliigel’s Diet. [The 
W. ewt, a cot, was borrowed from English.] Ber. cott-age (with 
F. suflix) ; cott-ag-er ; cott-ar, cott-er ; cf. also sheep-cote, dove-cote, &c. 
Also cot -quean, lit. a hussy (living in) a cot, Romeo, iv. 4. 6; see 
Quean. 

COTEBIE, a set, company. (F. — Teut.) Mere French. Cot- 

r ve gives : ‘ Coterie, company, society, association of people.’ 

Marked by Rrachet as being of unknown origin. Referred in 
Dicz to F. ro/«, a quota, share, from L. quotus, how much. But 
Littr^ rightly connects it with OF. coterie, cotterie, servile tenure, 
cottier, a cottar, &c. A coterie (Low L. coteria) was a tenure of 
land by cottars who clubbed together. — Low cota, a cot; of 
Teutonic origin. See Cot. 

COTlIiIiOE', COTHiLIOISr, a dance for eight persons. (F.— 
Teut.) It occurs in a note to v. 1 1 of Gray’s I-ong Story. — F. cotillon, 
lit. a petticoat, as explained by Cotgrave. Form^ with suffix 
-ill-on from F. cotte, a coat, frock. See Coat. 

COTTOIT (1), a downy substance obtained from a certain plant. 
(F.— Span. — Arabic.) MK. cotoun, cotune, cotin (with one /). Spelt 
cotoun in Mandeville’s Travels, ed. Ilalliwcll, p. aia. — F. colon 
(spelt cotton in Cotgrave). — Span, coton, printed cotton, cloth made 
ot cotton ; Span, algodon, cotton, cotton-down (where al is the Arab, 
def. art.). — Arab, qutn, qutun, cotton; Richardson’s Diet. p. 1138; 
Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 472. 

COTTON (a), to agree. (F.— Span.— Arab.) ‘Co//an, to suc- 
ceed, to hit, to agree;’ Kersey’s Diet. ed. J715. ‘To co//on well’ 
was orig. to form a good nap (to cloth, &c.). Thus Phillips (ed. 
1706), %.y.Cottum (sic) has: ‘in making Hats, to cotton well is 
when the wooll and other materials work well and imbody toge- 
ther.’ I|n)ni Cotton (1), above. Cf. prov. K cotton (E.D.D.). 
COTYLEDON, the seed-lobe of a plant. (Gk.) Introduced by 
Liima'us in a new sense. As an anatomical term, it occurs as 
early as 1545. See Phillips. — Gk. KorvXqUuv, a cup-shajied hollow. 
— (jk. kotvKij, a hollow, hollow vessel, .small cup. Cf. Goth. 
hfthjd, a cham^r (Uhlenbeck). Ber. cotylednn-ous. 

COUCH, to lay down, set, arrange. (F.— L.) ME. couchen, 
cowchen, to lay, place, set. ‘ Cowchyn, or leync thinges togedyr, 
colloco ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 96. Occurs frequently in Chaucer ; sec 
C. T. 2163 (A 2161). — OF. coucher, earlier colcher, to place. — L. 
collocare, to place together.- L. co/- for con- (i.e. cum, together) 
lieforc / ; and locure, to place, from locus, a place. .See I^OUB. 
Ber. couch, sb., MF.. couche, Gower, C. A. iii. 315, bk. viii. 1193; 
couch-ant. Doublet, collocate. 

COUCHGBABS, a grass which is troublesome as a weed. (E.) 
Here etnuh is a vari.'int of quitch, which is a palatalised form of 
quick, i.e. tenacious of life. See Quick. 

COUQH, to make a violent effort of the lungs. (E.) ME. 
roughen, cawhen; Chaucer, C. T. joo8a (E 2208). AS. *cohhian; 
only found in the deriv. cohhetan, to make a noise. EFrics. kuehen. 
^Du. kugchen, to cough; MHG. kuehen, G. keuchen, to pant, to 
gasp; WFlem. kuffen, to cough (De Bci). fi. From an imitative root 
*keuh, weak grade *kuh, to gas]>; see Chm-oough. Ber. cough, 
sb. ; chin-cough. 

COUOUAR, COUQAB. the puma. (F. — Brazil.) Spelt co/u- 
^or in a tr. of Buffon (1792), i. 193. — F. cou/nar (Buffon). From 
Uie Guarani name, given as cuguacu-arana in Hist. Brasil. (164^), ii. 

*SbuiJ), was able to ; see Can. 


COUUTEB, COIiTEB, the iron blade in front of a plough- 
share. (L.) ME. eulter, ctdter; Chaucer, C. T. 3761 (A 3703). AS, 
culler, A£lf. Gloss. 8 (Bosworth); a borrowed word.-L. eulter, a 
coulter, knife; lit. a striker; cf. L. per-cellere, to strike. Ber. From 
the s ame source are cutlass, q.v. ; and cutler, q.v, 

COUNCIL, an assembly. (F.— L.) In Shak. L. L. L. v. 2. 789. 
Often confused with counsel, with which it had originally nothing to 
do ; council can only be rightly used in the restricted sense of ‘ as- 
sembly for deliberation.’ Miss^iclt counsel in the following quotation. 
‘ They shall deliuer you vp to their counsels, and shall scourge you in 
their sinagoges or counsel-houses;* Tyndal, Works, p. 214, col. 2; cf. 
eonciliis in the Vulgate version of Matt. x. 17. — Ah. councylle, Lang- 
toft’s Chrou. i. 488 ; F. concile, * a councill, an assembly, session ; ’ 
Cot.— L. concilium, an assembly called to^tlier.— L. con-, for cum, 
together ; and calare, to summon ; see Cailenda. Ber. councill-or, 
ME. coHse iller, Gower, C. A. iii. 192 ; bk. vii. 3148. 

COUNSEL, consultation, advice, plan. (F.— L.) Quite distinct 
from council, q.v. In early use. ME. conseil, cunseil; Ilavelok, 
2862 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 41 2 ; 1 . 8535. — AK. cunseil. Laws of Will. I, 
{ 10; OF. conseil. <mL.. consilium, deliberation. — L. consulere, to 
consult. &e Consult. Ber. counsel, verb ; counsell-or. 

COUNT (1), a title of rank. (F. — L.) The orig. sense was 
* companion.’ Not in early use, being thrust aside by the E. word 
earl; but the fern, form occurs earlier, being spelt cuntesse in the 
AS. Chron. A.n. 1140. The derived word counti, a county, occurs 
in P. Plowman, B. ii. 85. Shak. has county in the sense of count 
frequently; Merch. of Ven. i. 2. 49. — AF. counte, Polit. Songs, 
p. 127; OF. conte, comte; Cotgrave gives ^ Conte, an earl,’ and 
‘ Comte, a count, an earic. ’ — L. acc. comitem, a companion, a count ; 
from nom. comes. .m'L. com-, for cum, together; and it-um, supine of 
ire. to go. Ber. count -ess, counl-y. 

COUNT (2), to enumerate, compute, deem. (F. — L.) ME. 

' counten; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1731 ; also 16S5. — A F. cuun/rr, 
cunter. Year-books of Edw. 1 , 1292-3, pp. 69, 157; OF. cunter, 
conter ; F. confer. — L. eompulure, to compute, reckon. Thus cow«/ is 
a doublet of compute. See Compute. Bor. count, sb. ; couni-er, 
fine who counts, anything used for counting, a board on which 
money is coun ted. 

COUNTENANCE, appearance, face. (?'. — !..) In early use. 
ME. eontenaunce, cuntenaunce, countenaunce ; P. Plowman, B. prol. 24 ; 
Cursor Mnndi, 33^8; continaunce, Polit. Songs, p. 216 (temp. Edw. I). 
—OF. conienancc, which Cotgrave explains by ‘the countenance, 
looke, cheere, visage, favour, gesture, posture, behaviour, carriage.’ 
— L. continentia, which m Late L. meant ‘gesture, behaviour, 
demeanour ; ’ Ducange. — L. continent-, stem of pres. part, of continere, 

. to contain, preserve, maintain ; hence, to coni})urt oneself. See 
j Contain. Ber. countenance, vb. ; dis-couutenance. 

COUNTER, in opposition (to), contrary. (F. — 1 .,.) ‘Tliis is 
counter ; ’ Hamlet, iv. 5. 1 1 o ; ‘a hound that runs counter* Com. Errors, 
iv. 2. 39. And very common as a i)refix. — F. contre, against; 
common as a prefix. — L. contra, against ; common as a jircfix. See 
Contra. 

COUNTERACT, to act against. (Hybrid ; F. and L.) Counter- 
action occurs in The Rambler, no. 93. Coined from counter and act. 
See Counter and Aot. Ber. counteract-ion, -ive, -ive-ly. 

COUNTERBAIiANCE, sL , a balance against. (F. - L.) The 
sb. counterbalance is in Drydcii, Annus Mirabilis (a.u. 1606), st. 12. 
From counter and balance. See Counter and Balanoe. Ber. 
counterbalance, verb. 

COUNTERFEIT, imitated, forged. (F. — L.) ME. counterfeit, 
contrefet, Gower, C. A. i. 70, 192; bk. i. 832; ii. 982. -OF. con- 
trefait, j)p. of contrrfaire, to counterfeit, imitate ; a word made up of 
contre, against, and /oire, to make, do.— I., contra, against; and 
facere, to make. Sec Counter and Fact. Bor. counterfeit, vb., 
ME. counterfeten; whence pp. countrejeted, Chaucer, C. T. 5166 
(B 746). Mr Tlie sanic spelling -feil occurs in forfeit, q.v. 

COUNTE RM AN D, to revoke a command given. (F. — L.) 
Used by Fabyan, Chron. c. 245, near end ; Palsgrave \io&eontremaunde, 
p. 497. — F. contremander, ‘to countermand, to recall, or contradict, 
a former command ; ’ Cot. Compounded of contre, against ; and 
tnander, to command. — L. contra, against ; and mandure, to command. 
See Mandate. Ber. countermand, sb. 

COUNTERPANE (i), a coverlet for a Ijed. (F. — L.) A twice 
altered form, connected neither with counter nor with pane, but with 
quilt and point. The English altered the latter part of the word, and 
the French the former. The older E. form is counterpoint, as 
Shak. Tam. Shrew, ii. 353. * Bedsteads with silver feet, imbroidered 
coverlets, or counterpoints of purple silk;’ North’s Plutarch, p. 39. 
‘On which a tissue counterpane was cast;’ Drayton, The Barons’ 
\Vars, b. vi. st. 43. — MF. eontrepoinct, ‘the back stitch or quilting- 
stitch ; also a quilt, counterpoint, quilted covering ; ’ Cot. p. Thus 
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named, by a mistaken popular etymology, from a fancied connexion 
with OF. eontrepoinettTt ‘to workc the back-stitch,’ id.; which is 
from eontrt, against, and pointe, a bodkin. But Cotgrave also gives 
* nutrepoinieTf to quilt;’ and this is a better form, pointing to the 
right origin. [In mod. F. we meet with the still more corrupt form 
eourte^nte^ a counterpane, which see in llatzfeld.] y. The right 
form is eouUpointe (Supp. to Godcfroy, p. 333^, where comm is from 
L. culeita, the same as euleitra, a cushion, mattress, pillow, or quilt. 
—Late L. eulcita pnncta, a counterpane ; lit. stitched quilt. * Estque 
toral lecto quod supra ponitur alto Ornatns causa, quod dicunt eulcita 
puneta ; * Dncange. 8. Thns eautepointe has become eourtepointe in 
mod. French, but also produced eontrepoincte in Middle French, 
whence the J£. derivative counterpointf now changed to eounterpane. 
See Quilt. The fern. ftp. puneta is from the verb pungere, to prick ; 
see Point. ^ The AF. forms are eutepaint, quilt poynt. Royal Wills, 
PP; . 36, to o (1360, 1381) ; eoilte poinie. Vie de St. Auban. 
COUNTERPAlirE (a), the counterpart of a deed or writing. 
(F.— L.) ‘Read, scribe; give me the counterpane \* Ben Jonson, 
itart. Fair, Induction. — AF. eauntrepany Britton, i. 237; euntrepan, 
Wadington’s Manuel dcs I’eches, 1 . 10645. — F. eantre, against; and 
ptiHy in the sense of 'a ])ane, piece, or panncll of a wall,* Cot. — L. 
contra, against ; pannum, acc. of pannus, a cloth, patch. Sec 
Counter and Pane. 

COUNTERPAIIT, a copy, duplicate. (F.— L.) In Shak. 
Sonnet 84. Merely coimiounded of counter and part. 
COUNTERPOIBTT, the composing of music in parts. (F.— L.) 
‘The fresh descant, prychsonge [ffad prycksonge], counterpoint;* 
Bale on The Revel, 1550, Bb 8 (T^d’s Johnson). — MF. eontrepoinct, 
‘a ground or plain song, in mnsick ;* Cot. — F. contre, against; and 
poinct (mod. F. point), a point. Sec Counter and Point. ‘ Counter- 
point in its literal and strict sense signifies point against point. In the 
infancy of harmony, musical notes or signs were simple points or 
dots, and in compositions in two or more ]iarts were placed on staves, 
over, or against, each other ; * I^gl. Cycl. Div. Arts and Sciences, 
s. v. 

COnifTERPOISE, the weight in the other scale. (F.— L.) 
In Shak. All’s Well, ii. 3. 182. — F. contrepois, eontrepoids. Cotgrave 
gives the former as the more u.snal spelling, and explains it by 
‘ counteipois, cquall weight/ See Counter and Poise. Der. 
counterpoise, verb. 

COUE'TERSCARP, the exterior slojie of a ditch. (F.— Ital.— 
1.. and Tout.) The interior slope is called the scarp. The word is 
merely comiiounded of counter and scarp. * Bulwarks and counter- 
scarps;* Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, p. 64 ; and see Marlowe, 
II 'lamb. iii. 2. 78. ‘ Conlrescarpe,SL counteiscarfe or countermure ; ’ 
Cot. -Ital. <ronrra.srar/a. — Ital. contra^ over against; and scarpa, a 
scani. See Counter and Scarp. 

COUlirTERSIGN, to sign in addition, attest. (F. — L.) ‘It 
was countersigned Melford ; ' l.ord Clarendon’s Diary, 1688-9 ; Torld’s 
Johnson. — F. coni resigner, ‘to subsigne;’ Cot.— F. contre, over 
against; and signer, to sign. See Counter and Sign* Der. 
countersign, sb. (from counter and sign, sb.) ; eountersign-at-ure. 
COUNTERTEITOR, the highest adult male voice. (F.— Ital. 

— L.) It occurs in Cotgrave, who has : ‘ Contreteneur, the counter- 
tenor part in musick.’ — Ital. contratenore, a countertenor ; Florio. — 
Ital. contra, against ; and tenore, a tenor. Sec Counter and Tenor. 

COUE’TERVAIIi, to avail against, equal. (F.— L.) In Shak. 
Romeo, ii. 6. 4. MF. contrevailen, Gower, C. A. i. 38 ; prol. 738.— 
OF. eontrevail-, a .stem of eontrevaluir, to avail against ; see Gorlefroy. 

— F. contre, .against; and valoir, to avail. — L. contra, against; and 
ualere, to be strong, to avail. See Valiant. Der. countervail, sb. 

COUIT TE SS ; see under Count. 

COni 9 *TRY, a rural district, region. (F.-L.) In early use. 
ME. contre, eontree; Layamon’s Brut, i. 54. — OF. eontree, country; 
with which cf. Ital. eon/rtn/a. — Late L. eontrata, contrdda, country, 
region ; an extension of 1 .. contra, over against, p. This extension 
of form was exjdained by Diez as a Germanism, viz. as an imitation 
of G. gegend, country, lit. ‘ that which is opposite to the view,* from 
gegen, against ; but the imitation arose in the contrary way, the G. 
gegend (which is meaningless) having been suggested by the I^te L. 
eontrata, which appears as Ital., I’rov., and Roumansch eontrada, as 
well as F. eontree. y. Contruta is regularly formed, as if a fern. pp. 
from a verb *contrare, to jdacc opposite, from contra, over against. 
Der. country-dance, country-man. 

COUNTRY-DANCE, a dance of country-people. (F.— L. 
and OIIG.) ‘ Heydeguies, a country daunee or rownd ; ' E. K., Glosse 
to Spenser, Shep. Kal., June, 1 . 27. From Country and Dance. 
Hence (first used in 1626) the F. eontredanse (as if from F. contre, 
agai nst); but it is a mere perversion of the £. word (llatzfeld). 
COUNTY, an earldom, count’s province, sliire. (F.-L.) ME. 
counts, couniee; P. Plowman, B. ii. 85. See Count (1). 


COUPLE, a pair, two joined together. (F.— L.) ME. coup/#, 
Gower, C. A. iii. 241 ; bk. vii. 4437. The verb appears early, viz. in 
* kupleO bo8e togederes ’—couples both together; Ancreu Kiwle, 
p. 78.— OF. eople, later couple, a couple. — L. eSpsila, a bond, band; 
contracted from *eo-ap-ul-a, where -ul- is a dimin. suffix. — L. co-, for 
com, i.e. cum, together; and OL. apere, to join, preserved in the pp. 
aptus. See Apt. Der. couple, verb, eoupl-ing, eoupl-it. Doublet, 
copul a, 

COUPON, one of a series of conjoined certificates or tickets. 
(F. — L. — Gk.) Modem. — F. coupon, lit. ‘a piece cut off.*“F. 
couper, to cut, slash; from coup, sb., a blow. —Late L. eolpus, for 
cotaphus, a blow. — Gk. u^Xa^or, a blow on the ear. See Cope (a). 

COURAGE, valour, bravery. (F.-L.) ME. courage, eorage; 
Chaucer, C. T. prol. 11, 33; King Alisamidcr, 3559. — OF. corage, 
courage; formed with suffix -age (answering to L. -rt/icum) from L. 
cor, the heart. Sec Cordial, and Heart. Der. courageous, -ly, 
-ne*-s. 

COURIER, a runner. (F.—ltal.— L.) In Shak. Macb. i. 7. 23. 
— MF. courier, given in Cotgrave as equivalent to courrier, ‘a post, 
or a poster.’- Ital. eorriere, lit. ‘ runner.* — Ital. eorrere, to run. — L. 
eurrere, to r un. See Current. 

COURSE, a running, tmek, race. (F.— I..) MF.. course, eours ; 
Ilampole, Pricke of Conscience. 4318 ; King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 

1 . 288.— OF. eours.i^l,. eursum, acc. of eursus, a course; from cursus, 
pp. of eurrere, to run. See Current. Dor. eouru, verb ; eours-er, 
spelt eors our in King Alisaunder, 1 . 4056 ; eours-ing. 

COURT (i), a yanl, enclosed space, tribunal, royal retinue, 
judicial assembly. (F. — L.) In early use. ME. eort, court, curt. 

‘ Vnto the heye curt he yede’ — he went to the high court; llavelok, 
1685. It first occurs, spelt curt, in the AS. Chron. a.d. 1154. 
Spelt eourte, P. Plowman, B. prol. 190. — OF. eort, curt (F. cour), a 
court, a yard, a tribunal. — L. acc. ebrtem, cohortem (nom. cohors), 
a hu^le, enclosure, cattle-yard; see Ovid, Fasti, iv. 704; also, a 
cohort. — L. CO-, for eon-, i. e. cum, together; and kort-, as in hort-us, 
a garden, cognate with Gk. a court-yard ; and perhaps with 

Yard (1). Der. eourt-e-ous, q. v. ; eourt-es-an, q.v. ; eourt-es-y, q.v. ; 
court-i- er, q. v. ; eourt-ly, -li-ness, -martial, -piaster; also court, verb, q.v. 

COURT (a), verb, to woo, seek favour. (F. — L.) In Shak. 
L. L.L. V. 3. 133 . Orig. to practise arts in vogue at court. ‘For 
he is practiz’d well in policie, And thereto doth his courting most 
applie;* S|}enser, Mother Hubberd’s Tale, 784; see the context 
From t he sb . court ; see above. Der. court-skip. 

COURT CARDS, pictured cards. A corruption of coat cards, 
also called coated cards ; Fox, Martyrs, p. 919 (R.). ‘ Here’s a trick 

of discarded cards of us I We were rank’d with coats, as long as old 
master lived;’ Massinger, The Old I.aw, iii. i. Coat referred to 
the dress of the king, queen, and knave; the king and queen 
suggest ed court. See Narcs. Sec Coat. 

COURTEOUS, of courtly manners. (F. — L.) ME. eortais, 
eortois, seldom eorteous. Spelt corieys. Will, of Paleme, 194, 3704; 
curfeys, 33 1 ; eurteyse, 406, 601. — OF. eortois, eurlois, curtcis, courteous. 
—OF. eort, curt, a court ; with suffix -eis < L. -rnsis. See Court. 
Der. eourte ous-ly , -ness ; also eourtes-y, q. v. 

COURTESAN, a prostitute. (F. — Ital. - L.) Sjjelt courtezan, 
Shak. K. Lear, iii. 2. 79. — F. courtisane, 'a lady or waiting-woman 
of the court ; also, a professed strumpet ; * Cot. ; fern, of courthan, 
‘a courtier;’ id. — Ital. cortegiana, cortesana, ‘a curtezan,* Florin; 
fern, of eortegiano, ‘ a courtier ; ’ id. The latter is for *cortesiano, an 
extension of eortese, courteous.- Ital. eorte, court. See Court, 
Courteous. ^ The ME. courtezane occurs with the sense of 
‘ courti er ; * Easton Letters, let. 7. 

COURTESY, politeness. (F.— L.) In early use. ME. eor- 
taisie, eorteisie, eurtesie; spelt kurteisie, Ancreu Riwle, p. 70.— OF*. 
eurteisi e, cou rtesy.— OF. eorteis, eurteis, courteous. See Courteous. 

COXmTlER, one who frequents the conrt. (F. — L.) In Shak. 
Hamlet, i. 2. 117. ME. eourteour, Gower, C. A. L 89; bk. i. 1410. 
From AF, *cor/#/-#r — OF. cortoi-er, to live at court, G(^efroy ; with 
suffix -our < L. acc. suffix -a/orrm.- OF. eort, a court. See Court. 

COUSIN, a near relative. (F.-L.) Formerly applied to a 
kinsman generally, not in the modern restricted way. ME. eosin, 
cousin; Rob. of Glouc. p. 91, 1 . 2019; Chaucer, C. T., A 1131 ; K. 
Horn, 1 . 1444; siielt kosin, Polit. Songs, p. 343, 1 . 439 (ab. 1310).- 
OF. eosin, cousin, a cousin.- Late 1 .. cosinus, found in the 7th cent, in 
the St. Gall Vocabulary (Brachet). A contraction of L. consobrinus, 
the child of a mother’s sister, a cousin, relation ; whence also 
Roumansch eusrin, a cousin; cf. Ital. cugifio. — L. con-, fur cum, 
together ; and «ofrrinus, a cousin-german, by the mother’s side. 
Sobrinus is for *swesr-iHu$, telonging to a sister; from L. soror (for 
*}wesSr), a sister; cfL Skt. svasr, a sister. Brugmann, i. § 3 > 9 - 
Sla ter. 

COUVADE* a custom of ‘ man child-bed ’ practised by some 
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primitive races. (F.— Ttal.— L.) Modern. *F. eouvade, a brood 
/air§ la eouvade, ‘ to sit cowrinj* or skowking within doores ; * Cot. — 
Ital. covata, ‘a covie, a brood; ’ Florio.-ltal. couata, fem. of pp. of 
covare, to hatch.— L. evbnre, to lie down. Doublet, covey, q.v. 

COVE, a nook, creek, a small bay. (F..) ‘ Within secret coves 
and noukes;’ Holland, Ammianus, p. 77. ME.cou« (*fow),aden; 
Cursor Mundi, 1 . 12341. AS. co/a, a chamber, Mercian gloss to 
Matt. vi. 6, xxiv. 26 ; a cave (L. spelunea), N. gloss to John, xi. 38. 
+ IcpI. io/i, a hut, shed, convent-cell; G. kohen, a cabin, pig-sty. 
p. Kemote origin uncertain ; not to be confused with cave, nor coop, 
nor cup, nor alcove, with all of which it has been connected without 
reason. Cf. Brngmann, i. { 658 (a). Der. cove, verb, to over-arch. 

The obsolete verb cove, to brood (Richardson) is from quite 
another source, viz. Ital. coi>are, to brood; from L. cubarei see 
Covey. 

COVEE'AE'T, an agreement. (F. — L.'l ME. couenant, eouenaunt, 
eavenand (with » for v) ; often contracted to conand, as in Barbour's 
Bruce. S])clt eouenaunt, printed eavenaunt, K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 
2036. — OF. convenan/, covenant', Godefroy. Formed as a pres. pt. 
from eonvenir, to agree, orig. to meet t(jgether, assemble. — L. coa- 
uenire, to come together. See Convene. Der. covenant, verb; 
coven an/-e r. 

COVER, to conceal, hide, spread over. (F. — L.) ME. coueren, 
keueren, kiueren (with u fur v). Chaucer has covered, C. T. 617a 
(D 5^). -OF. covrir, eouvrir, to cover; cf. Ital. eoprire. — L. 
cooperire, to cover. — L. eo-, for com, i. e. cum, together, wholly; and 


operire, to shut, hide, conceal, p. It is supposed that I., operire, to 
shut, is for *op uerire; cf. I.ith. az-wer-iu, 1 shut, Lith. wartai, doors; 
and Oscau acc. veru, a floor. See Brugmann, i. $ 350. Der. cover- 
ing, cover-let, q.v. ; also covert, q.v. ; ker-chief, q.v. ; cur-few, q.v. 

COVERLET, a covering for a bed. (F.-I..) MF- eoverlite, 
couerhte; Wychf, 4 Kings, viii. 15. -AF. caverlit. Royal Wills, 
p. l«l (1.399); ™od. F. eouvrelit, a bed-covering (Littrd).— OF. 
rounr, to cover; and F. lit, a bed, from L. lectum, acc. of leetus, a 
bed. mr Hence the word should rather be coverlit. 

COVERT, a place of shelter. (F.-L.) In early use. 'No 
eaueri mist thei cacche’-they could find no shelter; William of 
*** 7 *'“^^^* ^f^vert, a covered place ; pp. of covrir, to cover. 

* ~^y J covert-ure (Gower, < !. A. i. 2241. 
COVET, to desire eagerly and unlawfully. (F. — L.) ME. eoueiten, 
cowten (with « for v). ‘ Who so coveyteth al, al leseth,’ who covets 
all, loses all ; Rol). of Glouc. p. 306. — AF. eoveiter, I.ai d’Havelok, 
i- 095; (F, eonvoiter, with inserted «), to covet; cf. Hal. euhitare 
(for *cupttare), to covet, p. Formed, as if from a L. *cupiditare, from 
acc. euptdUa-tem, eager desirej which is from cupidus, desirous of.- 


Blanchcfliir, ed. Luniby, 1, 335. 

COVEY, a brood or hatch of birds. (F. — L.) * Covey of pertry- 

chys, i.c. partridges; Prompt. Parv. p. 96, -OF. eovee, F. couvee, a 
covey of partridges ; fem. form of the pp. of OF. cover, F. cower, to 
hatch, sit, brood. -L. cubdre, to lie down; cf. E. mcuhate. Cf. Gk. 
KvuTttv, to bend, Kwp 6 s, bent. 

covpr, secret agreement, fraud; a law-term. (F.-L.) The 
Anglo-F rench covine occurs in the .Stat. of the Realm, i. 1 62, an. 1 31 1 . 
Ihc ME. covtne, covin, counsel, trick, sleight, is in Chaucer, O.T. 
606 (A 604). — OF. covin, m., covine, f., counsel, intention (Goflefroy). 
— Late L. eonvenium, a convention, pi. convenia (whence the OF. 
fcin. form).- L. conuenire, to come together; sec Covenant, 
Convene. 'Phus covin « conventual. 



Ovid, fol. 26. AS. Cii. pi. rj?, formed by vowel-change ; Grein, i. 1 72. 
rent, stem na- whence also Icel. *yr. Cf. also Du. koe, .Swed. and 
Dan. *0, kuh', from Teut. stem *kd-. Further allied to Olrish 
/'I ^ cow; W. butv, a cow; L. 6 ~s. gen. bouis, an ox; 

uk. an ox ; Pers. gdw, Skt. go- (nom. gnus ) ; Russ, goviado, 
VC")""-. *g{.u>)ow-. See Beef, Klne. 

GU W (2), to suhdue. dishearten, terrify. (Scand.) ‘ It hath cow'd 
my better part of man;' Mach, v, 8. i8.-lccl, kuga, to cow, 
tyrannise over; 7,1/0 to let oneself be cowed into submission ; 

see Cleasby and Vigfusson ; Dan. hie, to bow, coerce, subdue; Swed. 
suppress, subdue. .See Cufr(i). 

CO W AW, a man without courage. (F.-L.) M R eouard, more 
often roiwirrf; spelt coward in King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1. 2108. 
- AF. coward, a. coward^, Langtoft’s Chron. i. 194 ; OF. couart, more 
usually roar/ (bnp]^ to Godefroy), a coward, poltroon ; equivalent to 
IfU. eodardo. p. .Sometimes explained as an animal that drops his 


tail ; cf. the heraldic expression 7 io» eouard, a lion with his tail 
between his legs. Mr. Wedgwood refers to the fact that a hare was 
called eouard in the old terms of hunting ; * le coward, on le court 
fow’«the hare, in Le Venery deTwely,in Reliquiae Antiquae, i. 153 ; 
and he thinks that the original sense was * bob-tailed,* with reference 
to the hare in particular. To which may be added, that Coart is the 
name of the hare in the French version of Reynard the Fox. Or 
again, it may merely mean one who shows his tail, or who turns tail. 
y. Whichever be right, there is no doubt that the word was formerl 
by adding the suffix -ard (Ital. -ardo) to the OF. eoe, a tail (Ital. 
e^a), — OF. coe, a tail ; with the suffix -ard, of Teutonic origin. — L. 
catida, a tail ; with OHG. suffix -hart, orig. ‘hard.* Sec Caudal. 
Der. coward, adj., -ly, -li-ness, -ice — ME. eowardis, Gower, C, A. 
ii. 66 (OF. eoard-ise). 

COWER, to crouch, shrink down, squat. (Scand.) ME. eouren. 
‘Coiiren in a co|je ;* Polit. Songs, p. 157 (temp. Edw. I). *He 
koured low;* William of Palerne, 1 . 47 ; ‘ )fe . . . couwardli as 
caitifs eouren here in meuwe* = ye cowardly cower here in a mew 
(or cage) like caitiffs ; id, 3336.— Icel. kura, to doze, lie quiet ; Swed. 
kura, to doze, to roost, to settle to rest as birds do ; Dan. kure, to lie 
quiet, rest; Swed. dial, kura, to sit hunched up. Cf. G. itauern, to 
cower. 

COWL ( 0 , a monk's hood, a cap, hood. (L.) ME. eowle. 

‘ Cowle, mnnkys abyte [monk's habit], euculla, eucullus ; * Prompt. 
Parv. p. 97. [Another form eovel occurs 5 times in Havelok, 11 . 768, 
858, 964, 1 144, 2904, spelt eouel, euuel, kouel, and meaning ‘ a coat ; * 
from AS. eufle, a cowl (Bosworth) ; the/ passing into ME. v.] MK 
eowle is from AS. eugele, eugle, eule; the last of these occurs in 
iElfric’s Saints* Lives, c. xxxiii. 1 . 237. p. These words arc all from 
Late L. euculla, a frock, sometimes a hood ; from L. eucullus, a hood. 
COWL (2), a vessel carried on a pole. (F.-L.) The pole sup- 
porting the vessel was called a cowl-staff ; ice Merry Wives, lii. 3. 156. 

* Coul, a large wooden tub ; formerly, any kind of cuji or vessel ; * 
Ilalliwell. ME. euuel («ruve/), as in euuel-staf, a cowl-staff, Gen. 
and Exodus,!. 3710. — OF. euvd, later cuveau, ‘a little tub;’ Col. 
Dimin. of F. erne,* an open tub, a fat, or vat;* id. — L. eupa, a vat, 
butt, large cask. Der. cowl-staff \ see staff, 

COWRY, a small shell used for money. (Hind. - Skt.) ‘ Cowries 
(the Cypreta moneta) arc used as small coin in many |)arts of Southern 
Asia, and es{>ecially on the coast of Guinea in Africa ; * Eng. Cycl., 
Arts and Sciences, s.v. Cowry. The word is Hindustani, and must 
therefore have been carried to the Guinea-coast by the English. — 
Hind, kauri, * a small shell used as coin ; money, fare, hire ; ’ Forbes* 
Hind. Diet. p. 281.— Skt. kaparda, kapardika, a cowry. See Yule. 
H. H. Wilson, at p. 271, cites also Bengali kari, Guzerathi kori, 
COWSLIP, the name of a flower. (E.) In Milton, Cornu's, 898. 
Shak. has both cowslip. Temp. v. 1. 89; and onlip, Midi. Nt. Dr. 
ii. I, 250. ME. eowslope, eowslop; Prompt. Parv. p. 99. AS. cu- 
cusloppe; for the former form, see Cockayne’s Leechdoms, 
Glossary; the entry 'britannica, cusloppe* is in /I'dfric's Glossary; 
Voc. 135. 26 ; cf. 361. 23. p. By the known laws of A.S. grammar, 
the word mast be divided as cu-slyppe or ch-sloppe, where cii means 
cow ; cf. eu nille, wild chervil (Leo). The woril ox-lip was made to 
match it, and therefore stands for ox-slip or ox-slop ; cf. prov. £. 
bull-slop, a l.irge oxlij), E.D.D., p. 435. The word slyppe or sloppt 
means lit. a slop, i. e. a piece of dung. An examination of the AS. 
names of plants in Cockayne’s I.«cchdoms will strengthen the belief 
that many of these names were of a very homely character. Cf. 
Icel. ka-reki, a ]>rimruse, lit. * cow- leavings ; ’ MDan. ibdriv, marsh 
marigold, lit. * cow-drift.* See Slop. 

COXCOMB, a fool, a fop. (E.) In Shakespeare, it means 
(i) a fool’s ca]>. Merry Wives, v. 5. 146; (2) the head, Tw. Nt. 

» 79 » * 9 .^» *95; (3) a fool, Com. Err. iii. i. 3a. ‘Letthefoolc 
goe like a coekescome still ; * Drant’s Horace, £p. bk. i. To Screua. 
For cock's comb, i.e. cock’s crest. See eoekseombe in Minsheu (1627), 
who explains it. See Cook and Comb. 

COXSWAIE*, COCKS WAIIT, the steersman of a boat. 
(Hybrid; F. and Scand.) The spelling coxswain is modem; cock- 
swain occurs in Drummond's Travels, p. 70 (Todd's Johnson) ; in 
Anson’s Voyage, b. iii. c. 9 ; and in Cook’s Voyage, vol. i. b. ii. c. 1 
(R.). The word is compounded of cock, a boat, and swain; and 
means the person in command of a boat, not necessarily the steers- 
man, though now commonly so used. See Cook (5) and Swain, 
COY (1), modest, bashful, retired. (F. — L.) ‘Coy, or sobyr, 
sobrius, modestus; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 86. — OF. eoi, earlier guei, 
cooit (Godefroy), still, quiet.— Folk-L. *guitum; acc. of *quetus, for 
L. quietus, quiet, still. — L. quiet-, stem of qmes, rest. S(« Quiet. 
Dor. cny-ly, -ness, -ish, -isk-ness. Doublet, quiet. 

COY (2), a decoy for wild duck. (Du.-L.) See N.E.D. and 
E.D.D. — Du. koot, a cage; MDu. koye (Hexham). -Late L. cavea, 
a cage. See Cage : of which coy is a doublet. 
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CJOYOTB, a prairie-wolf. (Span. -Mexican.) Span, coyoie.- 
Mexican cayoti, the Mexican wolf; Canis latrans. 

COZEN, to flatter, to beguile. (F.-L.) In Shak. Merry Wives, 
iv. a. I So. * When he had played the cousining mate with others . . . 
himsclfe was beguiled;’ Hakluyt, Voyages, i. 586. Here the 
spelling agrees with that of Cousin, q.v. Cozmh is, in fact, merely 
a verb evolved out of coiisin.-F. eousiner, ‘to claime kindred for 
advantage, or particular ends ; as he, who to save charges in 
travelling, goes Irom house to house, as eosin to the honour of every 
one; ’ Cot. So in mod. F., eousiner is ‘ to call cousin, to sponge, to 
live upon other peojAe;’ Hamilton and Legros. The change of 
meaning from ‘ sponge * to ‘ beguile ’ or ‘ cheat * was easy. Cf. OF. 
cosin, a diiijc (Godefroy). Der. eozen-age, eozen-er. 

CRAB (I), a common shell-fish. (E.) ME. erabhe. Old Eng. 
Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 51. AS. crabba, as a gloss to Lat. cancer 
iElfric’s Gloss.; Voc. 180. 4i.-H(;el. krabbii Swed. irabba; Dan. 
hrabbe\ Du. hrab ; G. hrahbe. Allied to EFries. and Du. krabben, to 

See Crayflih. 

(^)» * of apple. (E.) ‘ Mala maciana, wodc-era66is ; ’ 
MS. Harl. 3388, qu. in Cockayne’s Leechdoms, Glossary. ‘ Crabbe, 
appullc or frute, macianum ; Prompt. Parv. p. 99. ‘ Crabbe, tre, 
acerbus, macianus, arbutus ; ’ id. Cf. prov. E. serab, a crab-apple, 
E.D.D. ; and Swed. dial, skrabba, fruit of the wild apple ; also, 
anything poor or weak ; cf. Swed. skrabbig, weakly. 

CRABBED, peevish ; cramped. (E.) ‘ The arwes [arrows] of 

thy crabbed eloquence ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 9079 (E 1 203). Cf. Lowland 
Scotch crab, to provoke, in Jamieson ; he cites the sentence ‘ thou 
hes crabbit and oflendit God ’ from Abp. Hamiltoun’s Catechisme, 
fol- * 53 ‘ Crabbyd, awke, or wrawe, ceronicus, bilosus, cancerinus ; ’ 

Prompt. Parv. j). 99. From the same rmit as Crab (1), q. v. 
Cf. Du. krabben, to scratch; krihhen, to quarrel, to be cross, to be 
peevish; kribbig, pcevisli, forward; evidently the equivalent of 
crabbed in the sense of ]iccvish. y. As regards the phrase ‘ to write 
a crabbed hand,’ cf. Icel. krab, a crabbed hand, Icel. krabba, to scrawl, 
write a crabbed hand; Dw. krabbelen, to scribble, scrawl, scrape, a 
dimin. form from krabben, to scratch. ‘I'hus crabbed, in both senses, 
is from the same root. It is remarkable that the Prompt. Parv. 
translates crabbyd by L, cancerinus, from cancer, a crab. Dor. 
crabbed-ly, -ness, 

CRACK, to split suddenly and noisily. (E.) ME. craken, kraken ; 
llavclok, 1 857. ‘ Speren chrakeden,' sjiears cracked ; Layamon, iii. 94. 
AS. craeian, to crack (liosworth). ‘ Slo eorpe call eracode* the earth 
all cracked ; Psalm xlv. 3, ed. Thorin;. + Du. kraken, to crack, creak ; 
krakken, to crack ', krak, a crack ; krak, crack ! ; G. krachen, to crack ; 
krach, a crack ; Gael, crac, a crack, fissiirc ; enac, to crack, break, 
crash (from E.). fi. An imitative word, like creak, croak, crash, 
gnash. Cf. Skt. garj, to roar. Dor. crack, sb., crack-er ; crack-le, the 
frequentative form, signifying * to crack often ; ' crake, to boast, an 
obsolescent word ; also crack-n-el, q.v. 

CRACKNEIi, a kind of biscuit. (F, — Du.) * Crakenelle, brede, 
creputellus, fraginellus ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p, 100. * Crakenell, cracque- 
lin;’ Palsgrave. A curious perversion of F. craquelin, which 
Cotgravc ex]dains by ‘ cracknell ; ’ the E. crak-en-el answering to F. 
craq-el-in. — Du. krakeling, a cracknel ; formed with dim. sufflx -el 
and tlie suffix -ing from kraken, to crack ; from the crisp nature of 
the biscuit. 

CRADLE, a child’s crib; a frame. (E.) ME. cradel, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 260. AS. cradol ; in comp, cild-eradol, child-cradle ; 
/Flfric’s Homilies, ed. Thorpe, ii. 76. [A true Teutonic word, not 
borrowed from Celtic. Irish craidhal, Gael, creathall, a cradle, a 
grate, are from English.] Allied to mod. G. krdtzM, a basket, given 
by Kluge ; MHG. kratte, kretze, OHG. cratto, crezzo, a basket 
(Schadc). On the other hand, Schade regards these G. words as 
derived from L. crates, a hurdle ; which seems unlikely. 

CRAFT, skill, ability, trade. (E.) ME. craft, cre/t; Layamon, 
i. 120. AS. craft, Grein, i. 167. 4 * Du. kracht, power; Icel. kraptr, 
kraftr, craft, force; Swed. and Dan. kraft, power; G. kraft, power, 
energy, fi. Formed with suffixed -t from Teutonic stem *kraf- ; cf. 
Icel. krafr, strong, or daring. Perhaps allied to AS. erafian, to 
crave, demand ; see Crave. Der. craft-y, -i-ly, -i-ness, craft-s-man ; 
a lso k and-i-eraft, q.v. 

CRAQ, a rock. (C.) ME. crag, pi. cragges; Hampole, Pricke 
of Conscience, 6393; Cursor Mundi, 9885. — W. eraig, a rock, crag; 
allied to Gael, and Irish creag, a crag. Cf. W. careg, a stone ; Bret. 
karreh, a rock in the sea, rock covered with breakers ; Gael, and 
Irish earraig, a rock, cliff. From a base *kars, to be rough or 
liard ; Stokes-Fick, p. 72. Der. eragg-y, 

CRAKE, CORNCRAKE, the name of a bird. (E.) So named 
from its cry, a kind of grating croak. Cf. ME. craken, to cry, shriek 
out. ‘ Thus they begyn to crake ; ’ Pilgrims’ .Sea Voyage, 1 . 16 ; see 
Stacions of Rome, Fumivall, E. £. T. S. 1867. An imitative 


word, like crack, creak, and croak; and see Crow. The Gk. 
Kpi(, Lat erex, also signifies a sort of land-rail, similarly named from 
its cry. Dor. corn-crake, Holland The Howlat, 1 . 18a ; night-crake, 
Voc. 639. 40. 

CRAM, to press close together. (E.) ME. erammtn. ‘Fui 
crammyd;* Wyclif, Hos. xiii. 6. AS. crammian, to stuff. The 
entry * farcio, ic erammige ’ occurs in AClfric’s Grammar, De Quarta 
I Conjugatione. The compound verb umlercrammian, to fill under- 
neath, occurs in iElfric’s Homilies, i. 430.[4*lcel. itrrmja, to squeeze, 
bruise; Swed. krama, to squeeze, press; Dan. kramme, to crumple, 
crush.] From eramm-, and grade of the AS. strong verb crimm-an, to 
crumble. Cf. OHG. chritnman, MHG. krimmen, to seize with the 
claws, G. grimmen, to grij), gripe. Allied to Cramp. 

CRAMBO, a name of game; doggerel verse. (L.— Gk.) A 
popular variation of L. crambe, cabbage ; csp. with reference to L. 
erambe repetita, cabbage served up again ; hence, a tasteless repeti- 
tion; see Juvenal, Sat. vii. 154. — Gk. cabbage. 

CRAMP, a tight restraint, spasmodic contraction. (F. — Teut.) 
The verb to cramp is much later than the sb. in English use. ME. 
crampe, a cramp, spasm. * Crampe, spasmus;' Prompt. Parv. p. 100, 
‘I cacche the crampe;* P. Plowman, C. vii. 78. — F. crampe, ‘the 
cramiie;' Cot. Cf. F, crampon, ‘a cramp-iron.’ — Du. kramp, a 
cramp, spasm. F'rom the and grade of Teut. *krempan-, *krimpan-. 
to draw together, as in OHG. krimphan, str. vb. Cf. E. crimp, cramp, 
cmmp-le. Also Swed. kramp, cramp ; krampa, a cramp-iron, staple ; 
MDan. krampe, cramp ; krampe, a cramp or iron clasji; (i. krampf, 
cramp; krampen, krampf en, to cramp; Icel. krappr, cramped, strait, 
narrow ; kreppa, to cramp, to clench ; where the pp stands for mp, 
by assimilation. Der. cramp-fish, the torpedo, causing a spasm ; 
cramp-iron, a vice, clamp. 

CRANBERRY, a kind of sour berry. (Low G.) For crane- 
berry ; from some fanciful notion. Perhaps * because its slender 
stalk has been compared to the long legs and neck of a crane’ 
(Webster). Not in ME.; first in 1672; from Low G. — Low G. 
kraanbere (Berghaiis) ; G. kranbeere, explained in Flugel’s Diet, as 
*a crane-berry, red bilberry.* And, most unequivocally, in Dan. 
tranebar, a cranberry, Swed. tranhiir, a cranberry, where the word 
follows the peculiar forms exhibited in Daa. trane, Swed. trana, a 
crane. See Crane, and Berry. 

CRANE, a long-legged wading bird. (E.) * Crane, byrde, grus ; ’ 
Prompt. Parv. p. 100. Spelt crow, Layamon, ii. 42 a. AS. eran ; we 
find ‘ grus, eran ’ in A^lfric’s Glossary, Nomina Avium. + Du. kraan ; 
Swed. trana (for krana) ; Dan. trane (for krone) ; Icel. trani (for 
krani) ; G. kran-ich, a crane. + W. garan, a crane ; Com. and Bret. 
garan ; Gk. yipavos, a crr.ne. Cf. also L. grus, a crane ; Lith. 
gamys, a stork, The word is usually derived from the bird's 
cry; from^GER, to call, cry out; cf. Gk. yrjpvuv. p. It is to lie 
not^, further, that, in the sense of a machine for raising weights, we 
have still the same word; see Arnold’s Chronicle, 150a (ed. i8ii, 
p. 127). In this sense, we find Gk. ytpavos, Dan. and Swed. kran, 
Du. kraan, (}. krahn ; cf. Icel. trana, a framework for supporting 
timber. In English, crane also means a bent pipe, or siphon, from 
its likeness to the bird’s neck ; and cf. F. grue, ‘ a crane, also, the 
engine so called ; * Cot. Brugm.inn, i. $ 632. Der. crane, vb., to 
extend the neck (cf.Westphal. kninen,to make a long neck) ; cran-berry. 

CRANIUM, the skull. (L.— (ik.) Medical. Borrowed from 
L. cranium, the skull. — Gk. npaviov, the skull; allied to uapa, ndpij- 
vov, the head, and to L. cerebrum ; cf. also Skt. firas, the head. See 
Brugmann, i. §§ 508, 619. Der. crani-al, cranio-log-y, cranio-log-ist, 
cranio-log-ic-al (from Gk. \ 6 yos, discourse, hiytiv, to speak). 

CRANK (1), a bent arm, for turning an axis. (E.) Shak. has 
crank, a winding passage. Cor. i. 1. I41 ; also crank, to wind about, 
I Hen. IV, iii. i. 98. Cf. Milton, L'Allegro, 1 . 27. *Cranke of a 
Welle;* Promjit. Parv. p. 100. AS. crane-, in the comp, cranc-siaf ; 
Anglia, ix. 263, 1 . 14. Cf. EFiies. krunken, bent. From Teut. type 
*krank, and grade of *krenkan- (fkrinkan-), pt. t. *krank, pp. 
*krunkanoz. Cf. AS. crincan, by-form of cring-an, to fall in battle, 
orig. ‘to be bent up;’ Du. kronkel, a rumple, wrinkle, i.c. little 
bend ; kronkelen, to rumple, wrinkle, bend, turn, wind. Hence also 
Crinkle, which see. And see Cringe. Der. crank, to twist 
about, I Hen. IV, iii. 1. 98 ; crank-le, to twist about, as in Cotgravc, 

CRANK (2), liable to be upset, said of a boat. (E.) ‘The 
Resolution was found to be very crank;' Cook, Voya^, vol. iii. 
b. L c. I. Allied to Crank (i). Cf. Du. krank, ill, poor; Walloon 
krankier, to turn aside, shift, krankieu, rickety (said of children), twisty 
(said of trees) ; also Du. krengen, to careen, to bend upon one side in 
sailing ; Swed. krdnga, to heave down, to heel; krSngning, a careening, 
heeling over ; Dan. krange, to heave down ; also, toTic along, to lurch ; 
kreengning, a lurch. See Cringe. Der. erank-y, erank-ness. 

CRANK (3), lively, brisk. (E.) Obsolescent and provincial. 
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* Cranky brisk, juHy, merry ; * Halliwell. ‘ He who was a little 
t>efore bedred, and caricd lyke a dead karkas on Tower mennes 
shonldcrs, was now erankt and Instie Udal, on Mark, c. a. v. 6. 
Ultimately, a very different nse of crank (a), from the notion of taming 
nnickly. Cf. Norw. kring, active, brisk, Dan. dial, krang, dexterous, 
Teel, irin/'r. easy. 

CBAITITY, a rent, chink, crevice. (F. — L.) ME. erany, with 
one w; see Prompt. Parv. p. joo, where crayae or crany is translated 
by L. riwfl, a chink. * Crany^ cravasse;* Palsgrave. Formed by 
liddiiig the E. dimin. suffix -y to F. cran, a notch ; also spelt er#«, as 
in Colgrayc ; or from OF. crenee, a nook (Godefroy). Ct. Ital. erena, 
a notch (Florio) ; and perhaps I., crena, a notch, used by Pliny, but 
(jf doubtful authority ; see Kortiug, { 3591. Der. (from L. erina) 
cren-ate, q.v., ertn-ell-ate, q.v. 

CRAITTB^a garland, wreath. (MDu. — G.) In Hamlet, v. 1. 255. 
i.owland .Scotch cranec (Jamieson). The spelling krauts is given by 
Kilian for the Du. word now spelt kraus, a wreath, garland, chaplet ; 
cf. Dan, Swed. kraus. ^G. krauz, a wreath. 

GRAPH, a thin crisp silk stuff. (F. — L.) *A saint in crape ^ 
Pope, Moral Essays, i. 136. — F. ereptf sjiell erespe in Cotgravc, who 
explains it by ‘ cipres, cobweb lawne.’ OF. erespe^ ‘ curled, frizzled, 
crisped, crispe; * id. i-L. erhpus^ crisped, curled. See Crisp. Thus 
crape is a riouhlet of erhp. 

CRAPUIiOUS, intemperate, sick with drunkenness. (L. — Gk.) 
In Bailey and Johnson. Charles Cotton has erapula ; Night 
Quatrains, 1 . 72. — L. ernpulosm, drunken. — L. erapula, intoxication. 
— Gk. Kpaimikri, n.ausea, effect of a surfeit ; prob. orig. ‘ giddiness.’ 
Allied tf) KpainviU, rapid, swift ; Lith. kreip-ti, to turn, turn round. 
CRARH, a kitid of ship. (F.) Shak. has ‘ sluggish crare ; * Cynib. 
iv. 2. 205 (old edd. care) ; see also erniVr in Halliwell ; eray in Nares. 
ME. erayer, Allit. Morte Arthure, 738, 3666. — OK. ernier, creer, a 
vessell of war (Gotlcfroy) ; apparently a Norman word ; Low L. 
erafera, ereyera. Origin unknown. 

CRASH, to break in pieces forcibly, to make a sudden grating 


Allit. Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1 . 1109. A mere variant of craze, 
and both crash arul eraze are again variants of crack. Cf. clash, dash ; 
of imitative origin. Perhaps suggested by Swed. krasa, to crackle ; 
sld i kras, to dash to pieces ; Dan. krase, to crackle ; slaae i kras, to 
break to shivers. Sec Craae, Crack. Der. crash, sb. 

CRA81S, the contraction of two vowels into a l<mg vowel or 
diphthong. (Gk.) Grammatical. Borrowed from Gk. Kpams, a 
mixing, blending. — Gk. uepavru/it, T mix, blend. See Crater. 

CRABS, thick, dense, gross. (I..) ‘ Of body somwhat erasse and 
corpulent II all’s Chron. Hen. VII, .an. a 1. § cra«tti, thick, 

dense, fat. D^p. crass~i~tudei cresset, q.v. 

CRATCH, a manger, crib for cattle. (F.-OIIG.) MF- cracche, 
crecche ; used of the manger in which Christ was laid ; Cursor Mundi, 
1 1 337 ! spelt crecche, Ancren Riwle, p. 260. — OF. creche (mod. F. 
criche), a manger, crib. | The Provenyal form is crepcha, and the 
Ital. i&greppia ; all are of OiKL origin.]— OH G. crippea (whence G. 
krippe), a crib ; cf. O.Sax. kribbia, a crib ; sec the Hcliaml, ed. Ileync, 
1 . 38a. _ And see Crib. Der. cratch-cradle, i.e. crib-cradle; often 
unmeaningly turned into scratch-cradle. 

CRATE, a wicker case for crockery. (MDu.^ ‘I have seen a 
horse carrying home the harvest on a crate;' Johnson, journey to 
the Western Islamls. Grose (1790) has; * crates, ])nntiiers for glass 
or crockery.’ And see I'-.D.D. Perhaps from MDu. kratie, Du. 
krat, a basket ; cf. M Du. kretse, a wicker pannier (Hexham) ; OHG. 
crnttn, a basket, fi. Or, otherwise, from I .. crates, a hurdle ; properly, 
of wicker-w(> k. Ami see Cart, Cradle. 

CRATER, the cup or opening of a volcano. (L.-Gk.) Used 
by Berkeley, to Arbulhnot, Description of Vesuviii.s, 1717 (To<M’s 
Johnson * Crater, a cup or bowl, a goblet ; ' Bailey, vol. ii. (1731 ). 
— L. cni.er, a bowl; the crater of a volcano. — Gk. uparjip, a large 
bowl in which things were mixed together.- Gk. tceparwut, I mix: 
fiom the base urp-. Cf. Skt. pri, to mix. 

^^“*‘1 of neckcloth. (F.— Austrian). Spelt crahat in 
Hudibras, pt. i. c. 3. 1166; * Canonical crahat of Smeck.* But this 
IS a corrupted spelling. Dryden has : ‘ Hii sword-knot this, his 
cravat that designed;’ Epilogue to the Man of Mode, 1 . 23. -F. 
^avate, meaning (1) a Croat, Croaliaii ; and (2) a cravat. 8. The 
history of the word is recorded by Mi^nage, who lived at the lime of 
the first introduction of cravats into France, in the year 1636. He 
explains that the ornament was worn by the Croates (Croatians), wlio 
were more commonly termed Cravates; and he gives the date (1636) 
of its introduction into France, which was due to the dealings the 
French had at that lime with Germany; it was in the lime of the 
Thirty Years War. See the passage quoted in Brachet, s.v, crava/e; 1 


and in Nares, s.v. crabat. y. Brachet also explains, f.v. sotvm, the 
insertion, for euphony, of the letter v, whereby Create became Crovatv 
or Cravatei a similar striking instance occurs in F. pouvoir, from L. 
potere, for potesse. The word is, accordingly, of historic origin ; from 
the name of Croatia, now a province of Austria. Cf. Cravatts, i.e. 
Croatians, which occurs in 1658; see Sir S. D. Scott, The British 
Army (1850), iii. 101 ; also N. and Q. 6 S. vi. 113. The name is 
of Slav onic origin ; cf. Russ. Kroat', a Croatian. 

CRAVE, to beg earnestly, beseech. (E.) ME. craven (with » 
for v); Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1 . 1408. AS. erafian, to 
crave; A. S. Chron. an. 1070; ed. Thorpe, p. 344. Cf. Icei. kr^a, 
to crave, demand ; Swed. krii/va, to demand ; Dan. irave, to crave, 
demand, exact ; also Icel. kra/a, a craving, a demand. Der. erav-iug. 
CRAVEN, one who is defeated, a recreant. (F'. — L.) Mlt. 
crauant (with u for v) ; also spelt crauand, crauaund. ' Al ha cneowen 
ham crauant and ouercumen* — they all knew them to be craven and 
overcome ; Legend of St. Katharine, 1 32. * Ilaa ! crauaunde knyghtc ! ’ 
«=lia! craven knight; Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1 . 133. The 
termination in -en is a mistaken one, and makes the Avord look like a 
past participle. The word is really cravant, where -ant is the regular 
French form of the present participle. — OF. cravant, pres. part, of 
eraver, by-form of crever, to burst, to break ; and hence, to be over- 
come. [Cf. Span, quebrar, to fail, to be bankrupt, which is the same 
word.] — L. crepantem, acc. of pres. part, of erepare, to burst. See 
further the uses of F. crever; thus, OF. le ever me creve means ‘ my 
heart is breaking ; ’ OF*, crew means ‘ dead ; * and Walloon se krever 
de rire is denounced by Remade as being not a polite phrase. See 
Phil. Soc. Trans. 190a, p. 659. 

CRAW, the crop, or first stomach of fowls. (E.) ME. erawe; 
Wyclif, 4 Kings, vi. 25. ‘ Cratve, or crowpc of a byrde or other 
fowlys, gabus, vesicula;’ Prompt. Parv. p. loi. [Allied to crag or 
craig, the neck.] As if from AS. *eraga, the neck (not found); 
NF'ries. krage, neck, craw. Cf. Du. kraag, the neck, collar; G. 
kragen, a collar. Also (tJcrhaps) Dan. kro, Swed. krii/va, craw. 
CRAWFISH ; see Crayfish. 

CRAWL, to creep along. (Scand.) Siielt erall ; Spenser, F. Q. 
iii. 3. 26. &e Cursor Mundi, 6612, Cf. prov. E. craffie, crM , to 
crawl.— Icel. krafia, to paw, to scrabble with the hands ; kraflii fram 
fir, to crawl out of; Swed. krafla, to grope; Swed. dial, kralla, to 
creep on hands and feet ; Dan. kravle, to crawl, cieep. p. The orig. 
base is here Tcut. *krah-, signifying *to paw’ or ‘sH/e with the 
hands;’ with the freqiientative suffix -la; thus giving the sense of 
* to grope,’ to feel one^s way as an infant docs when crawling along. 
Cf. Jasw G. krnhlteln, krawweln, kraulen, to crawl (Schambach). 
CRAYFISH, CRAWFISH, a Species of crab. (F. — OHG.) 
Spelt craiji'.h in Holland, tr. of Pluiy, bk. xxxii. c. 7 (p. 439 b). A 
mistaken accommodation of ME. crevis or ereves. Wars of Alexander, 
3864; spelt crevise, Babces Book, ed. Furnivall, p. 138; creveys. 
Prompt. I’arv. — (JF*. crevisse, given by Roquefort ns another sjielling 
of OF*, escrevisse, mod. F*. rcrevisse, a crayfish; Hatzfeld also cites 
the OF*, form crevice. OHG. crehiz, MUG. krehez, G. krehs, a cray- 
fish, crab; allied to G. krahbe, a crab. See Crab (1). It fol- 

lows that the etymological division of the word into syllables is as 
crayf-ish : and thus all connexion with Jish disappears. 

CRAYON, a pencil of coloured chalk. (F. — L.) In Evelyn’s 
Diary, Sept. 30, 1644. Borrowed from F*. crayon, explained by Cot- 
gravc as ‘ dry-painting, or a painting in dry colours,’ &c. Formed 
with suffix -on from F*. craie, chalk. — L. erSta, chalk. See Creta- 
oeous. 

CRAZE, to break, weaken, derange. (Scand.) ME. crasen, to 
break, craek.^ ‘ I am right siker that the pot was erased,' i. e. cracked ; 
('haucer, C. T., 16402 (G 934). Allieil to crash, but nearer to the 
original. -Swed. krasa, to crackle; sl& i kras, to break in pieces. 
Dire al.so cites .Swed. gd i kras, to go to pieces; and the MSwed. 
L-rt-dig, easily broken ; so also Dan. krase, to crackle. ^ The F. 
rsraser is from the same source ; the Fi. A’erb was (probably) not bor- 
rowed from the F'reiich, but directly from Scand. ; but the adj. crazy 
m.iy have been suggested by the F*. pp. ecrase, broken. Der. eraz-y, 
craz-i-ty, craz-i-ness. Cf. Crash. 

CREAK, to make a sharp grating sound. (E.) ME. ereken. 
He cryclh and he creketh ; ’ Skelton, Colin Clout, 1 . 19. ‘A crowe 
. . kreked;* Fabyan, Chron. vol. i. c. 213. An imitative word, like 
Crake and Craok. Cf. EFries. kraken, to creak; as in krakende 
w«!r««s, creaking wains (Koolnian); OHG. chregen, hreken, to creak; 
MDu. krekeH,'\.o creake,’ Hexham; also Du. krekel, a cricket (from 
its cr^. 

CMAM, the oily substance which rises in milk. (F. -L. -Gk.) 
ME. creme, erayme. ‘ Cowe creme ; * Babces Book, ed. Furnivall, p. 266 ; 

' erayme of cowe;’ id. 123. Also eraym, ereem, ereyme, P. Plowm. 

A. vii. 269; B. vi. 284; C. ix. 306.— OF. eresme, F. creme, cream. 
Really the same word as OF. eresnu (F. chreme'), chrism.— L. ehrisnut^ 
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-Gk. see Ohriiin. % Derived in late times from L. 

cretnor, by error ; whence cretnor lactisj and even erema laetis (Du- 
cange); but the guess was a wrong one. Der. cream, verb; ertam-y, 
creamr-i-utts. Doublet, chrism. 

CBBABE (1 ) , a wrinkle, small fold. (F. - L.) Richardson well 
remarks that ‘ this word so common in speech, is rare in writing.’ 
lie quotes an extract containing it from Swift, Thoughts on Various 
Subjects. Also : ‘ The creses here are excellent good ; the proportion 
of the chin good;' Sir Gyles Goosccappc (1606), Act ii. sc. 1 ; a 
quotation which seems to refer to a portrait. Phillips (in 1706) has 
crease, a fold ; and the word is noted by Skinner (1671). JJut the 
earliest spelling is crea.s/. In Lyle’s tr. of Dodoens, bk. vi. c. 40, a 
peach-stone is said to be ‘ful of creastes [i.e. crests, ridges] and gut- 
ters.’ 1-lence Phillips (in 1658) has ‘ Creast-tile, a .roof-tile, which is 
made to lay upon the ritlge of a house ; ’ whence prov. E. crease, * a 
ridge-tde ; ’ E.l).D. Suggested by OF. creMi, crested ; also, wrinkled 
or ruflied, in speaking oi the surface of water ; the form is Walloon, 
which has Itress, a crest, a ridge, &c. (Remade) ; cf. mod. Prov. ere-t, 
creis, a ridge. Thus crease is a doublet of crest ; sec Crest. Cf. Notes 
<m L. Etym. p. 49. ^ For the spelling creasl, a crest, see Caxton, 

Morte Darthur, bk. v. c. 5. 1. 66. 

CHEASE (2), CREESE, a Malay dagger. (Malay.) ‘Four 
hundred young men, who were privately armed with cryzes;* Sir 
'r. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665 ; p. 68. — Malay kris or krU, ‘ a dagger, 
l)oignnrd, kris, or creese;’ Marsden's Malay Diet., 1812, p. 258. 

CREATE, to make, produce, form. (L.) Orig. a jiast part. 
*Whan our lord hadde creat Adam;’ Chaucer, C. T., II 2293. 

• Since Adam ytas create ; ’ Gascoigne, Dan Bartholomew, His Last 
Will, 1. 3. Cf. K. John, iv. 1. 107. — L. credtus, pp. of eredre, to 
create, make. Related to Skt. kr, to make, causal kdraydmi, 
1 cause to be performed. Brugmann, i. $ 641. Dor. creat-ion, ~ive, 
•or ; also creat-ure (OF. creature, L. credtura), a sb. in early use, viz. 
in llanmole, I’ricke of C onscience, 1. 38, King Ali.saunder, 69^8. 

CREED, a belief. (L.) ME. crede, Ancren Riwle, p. 20; and 
frequently iTft/o, O. I']ng. Homilies, cd. Morris, i. 75. An AS. form 
credo is given in Lye ami Bosworth. — L. credo, 1 believe, the first 
word of the Latin version of the Apostles’ and Nicenc Creeds ; from 
L. credere, to believe. 4- OIrish cretim, 1 believe; Skt. fraddadhdmi, 

1 believe ; cf. fraddhn, faith ; both from the base frat. Brugmann, 
\ S 5.19* From the I., eredert wc have also ered-enee, Gower, 

C. A. i. 249, bk. ii. 2677 (OF. credence. Late L. credeniia, from the 
pros. part, credent A ; cred-ent, -enl-i-al ; cred-i-hle (Gower, (\ A. i. 23L 
ered-i-hiUi-ty, -i-hle-ness, -i-hl-y ; also credit (from L. ])p. creditus), credit- 
able, -abl-y, -able-ness, ~ur ; also credulous (L. credulus, by change of 
-us into -ly, -ness; and credul-i-ty (F. creduliti, Englished by 
credulity in Cotgrave, fiom L. acc. creduhtdtem, nom. credulitas). 

CREEK,an inlet, cove, nook, bend. (MDiu?) Cf.Da.itrerit,acreek; 
MDu. kreke (Franck); whence the Tudor E. creke, moil. E, creek, was 
probably derived. Wc also find ME. cryke, Chaucer, C. T. prol. 41 1 ; 
krike in 1 1 avelok, 708. — OF. crique, a creek , bay (Supp. to Godefroy). — 
.Swed. dial, krik, a bend, nook, comer, creek, cove (Rietz) ; Iccl, kriki, 
a crack, nook ; cf. handarkriki, the arm-pit ; Dan. dial, krig, a turn, 
bend, bending in. fi. Possibly W. crig, a crack, crigyll, a ravine, creek, 
are from ME. I'lic .Swed. dial, armkrik also means the bend of the 
arm, elbow (Rietz) ; but the orig. form and sense are alike obscure. 
See Crick. Der. creek-y. 

CREEL, a large w icker basket. (F. — L.) ‘ Crelle, baskett ; * 

Prompt. Parv. The pi. crehs occurs in Wyntown, Chron. VlII. 
xxxviii. 51 (N.E.D.). Lowl.and Sc. cr«7. — OF. creil (Lacume) ; 
given also in Ducange, s.v. eleia, to translate L. eriites, a hurdle.— 
Late L. *crdiiculum, neuter; just as F. grille is from Late L craticula. 
Dimin. of L. crates, a hurdle. See Notes on E. Etym., p. 51. 

CREEP, to crawl, as a snake, See. (E.) ME. crepen, creopen; 
Ancren Riwle, p. 292. AS. creopan, Grein, i. 169. + kruipen, to 
creep, crawl ; Iccl. krjupa ; Su ed, krypa ; Dan. kryhe. Tent, type 
*kreupan-, pt. t. *kraHp, jip. *krupanoz. Der. creep-er. 

CREEBE, a Malay dtiggcr; sec Crease (2). 

CREMATION, burning, esp. of the dead. (L.) Used by Sir 
T. Browne, Urn Burial, c. 1. — L. cremdtionem, acc. of crematio, a 
burning ; cf. crrmdtus, pp. of cremare, to burn. 

CRENATE, notched, said of leaves. (L.) A botanical term. 
Formed as if from L. *crendtus, notched (not used), from Late L. 
rrena (Ital. crenn), a notch. See Cranny. 

CRENELLATE, to furnish with a parapet, to fortify. (Late 
L. — F. — L.) See List of Royal Licences to Crenellale, or Fortify ; 
Parker's Eng. Archaeologist’s Handbook, p. 233. — I.ateL. cre/i<f//dre, 
whence F. creneler, * to imbattle ; ’ Cotgrave. — Late L. erenellus, a 
parapet, battlement ; [OF. crenel, later creneau, a battlement ; dimin. 
of OF. cren, eran, a notch] ; from Late L. erina, a notch (above). 

CREOLjSi, one bom in the West Indies, but of European or for- 
eign blood. (F. — Span. — L.) See the quotations in T odd’s J ohnson. 


— F. erflo/s.->Span. eriollo, a native of America or the W. Indies;^ a 
corrupt word, made by the negroes ; said to be a contraction of cria- 
dillo, the dimin. of eriado, one educated, instructed, or bred up, pp. 
of criar, lit. to create, but commonly also to bring up, nurse, breed, 
educate, instruct. Hence the sense is ‘a little nursling.*— L. eredre, 
to create. See Create, qf Cf. .Span, eriadilla, a worthless servant- 
maid, dimin. of e riada, a servant-maid. 

CREOSOTE, a liquid distilled from wood-tar. (Gk.) Dis- 
covered in 183a ; so called because it has the quality of preserving 
fiesh from corruption; lit. ‘fiesh-preserver.’ — Gk. opto-, for ttpias, 
flesh (allied to L. caro, flesh) ; and our-, shortened from aorr^p, a 
preserver, fro m au ^siv, to save, preserve. (Incorrectly formed.) 
CREPITATE, to crackle. (L.) Medical. — L. crepitdtus, pp. 
of erepitdre, to crackle, rattle; frequentative of crepdre, to rattle. 
Der. crepital-ion. See Crevioe. 

CREPUBCULAR, pertaining to twilight. (L.) First in 1668. 

— L. crepuseul-um, twilignt ; with suflix -or. Allied to Sabine ereper, 
dark (Varro). 

CREBCENT, the increasing moon. (L.) Properly an adj. sig- 
nifying * increasing ; ’ Hamlet, i. 3. 1 1 . — L. crewent-, stem t>f cre.sceri'i, 
pres. pt. of crescere (pp. eretus''>, to increase, to grow; an inchoative 
verb fiirmed with suffix -sc-, allied to cre-ure, to create, make. Sec 
Create. Der. From the base of pp. crel-us we have the derivatives 
ac-eret-ion, eon-crete. The Ital. crescendo, increasing, a musical term, 
is equivalent to crescent. ^ It must be added that the spelling 
crescent is an accommodated one. The word was formerly spelt 
cressent or eressaunt. We find ^Cressaunt, lunula’ in the Prompt. 
Parv. p. 102. This is not from the Latin immediately, but from OF. 
creissauni, pres. part, of OF. ereisire, to grow, from 1.- crescere. It 
comes to tiie same at last, but makes a difference chronologically. 
Cf. * a eressant, or halfe moonc, croissant ; ’ Sherwood’s Index to Cot- 
grave ; * cressent, the newe monc, eressant ; * Palsgrave. 

CREBS, the name of several plants of the genus Crueiferce. (£.) 
ME. eresse, cres ; also spelt kerse, kers, carse, by shifting of the letter 
r, a common phenomenon in English; cf. mod. E. bird with ME. 
brid. ‘ Wisdom and witte now is nought worth a cars*;’ P. Plow- 
man, B. X. 17, where 4 MSS. read kerse, * Cresse, herbe, nasturtium;’ 
Prompt. Parv. p. 102. ‘Anger gaynez [avails] the not a cresse;' 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, i. 343. [‘ Not worth a cress ’ or * not worth 
a kers * tvas a common old proverb, now turned into the meaning- 
less ‘not worth a curse.' \ AS. casrse, cerse, eressa; sec numerous 
references in Cockayne’s Leeclidoms, iii. 316. Cf. the entry ‘ nan' 
turtium, /ua-/l«r.se,* i.e. town-cress, in ilClfrie’s Glossary; Voc. 135. 
36. + Du. kers, cress; G. kresse, water-cresses; OIKL eressa (whence 
F. eresson, according to Ilatzfcld). Teut. type * kras-jon- (Franck) ; 
from *kras, and grade of * kres-, as in OHG. cresan, chresan, to creep. 
Hence the sense is ‘crecijer.* 

CREBBET, an open lamp, placed on a beacon or carried on a 
pole. (F'. — L.) ‘ Crrsiser, crucibollum ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. loa. ‘A 
lyht brennende in a kressette;' Gower, C. A. iii. 217; bk. vii. 3743. 

— OF. cresset, eraisset, a cresset, p. A glance at a picture of a 
cresset, in Webster’s Diet, or elsewhere, will show that it consisted, 
in fact, of an open iron cup at the top of a pole ; and the cup was 
filled with burning grease or oil; whence the name. — OF. craisse 
(F. graisse), grease; llalzfeld. — Folk L. *crassia, grease; from L. 
crassusf thick, dense. So also Walloon eracki, a cresset ; from 
crache, grease. See Qrease, CraM. 

CREST, a tuft on a cock’s head, plume, &c. (F.-L.) ME. 
ereste, crest; Chaucer, C. T. 13834 (B 2096). — OF. ci-e.s/e, ‘a crest, 
cop, combe, tuft ; * Cot. — L. crista, a comb or tuft on a bird’s head, 
a crest. Der. crest, verb, cre i-less; crest-fallen, i.e. with fallen or 
sunken crest, dejected. Doublet, create (1). 

CRETACEOUS, chalky. (L.) It occurs in J. Philips, Cyder, 
bk. i. 1. 54 ; first printed in 170S. — L. en'tdceus, chalky; by change 
of -MS to -ons, as in credulous. See. — L. crvta, chalk ; generally 
explained to mean Cretan earth, but this is hardly the origin of the 
word. Sec Crayon. 

CRfiTIN, a deformed idiot, chiefly in the Swiss Alps. (F.— L.— 
Gk.) First in 1779. — F. critin, which in Swiss patois means (1) 
Christian, (2) a Christian being, one who is not a brute animal 
merely.— L. acc. Christidnum; from Ckristus, Christ. — Gk. Xpiarus ; 
see Christ. 

CRETONNE, a kind of stout iinglazed cloth. (F.) Modern. - 
F. er>:!onne, a fabric orig. made at Cretan, a village in Normandy 
(Hatzfcld). 

CREVICE, a crack, cranny. (F.— I..) ME. crevice, but also 
crevace. Sjielt creuisse (with u for v), Gawain and the Grene 
Knight, ed. Morris, 2183; crevace, Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 
996.— AF. crevace (see quot. in Hatzfeld) ; MF. crevasse, ‘a crevice, 
chink, rift, cleft ; ’ Cot. (I-ate L. erepdtia). — OF. (and F. ) crever, ‘ to 
burst or break asunder, to chink, rive, cleave, or chawn;’ kl.-L. 
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ert^rtj to crackle, rattle ; also, to burst asunder ; a word possibly 
of imitative origin. Doublet, crevasse. 

GBEW, a company of people. (F.-L.) Formerly crue; 
Gascoigne, The Fruits of Warre, st. 46 ; ‘If she he one of Cressid’s 
Turbcrville, His Love flitted from wonted Troth; st. 15. 
Common as a sra-term, *a ship's crew.* First used in 1455, 
Parliament Rolls, v. 297 ; where 300 men are ‘ordeigned for a true 
over the ordinaiy charge ’ at Calais. The earliest sense w.is a rein- 
forcement; later, a company sent on an expcflition ; and Lislly, a 
company (generally). ‘The Frensh kyngc sent soone after into 
.Scotlaiide a ernue of Frenshemen, to ayde suchc enemves as kyng 
Jidwarde there had;’ Fabyan’s Chron. cd. Ellis, p. 444. A crew.' 
is a corrupt substitution for acrewe, aecrewe, or accrue, the obsolete 
sh. from which the verb to accrue is derived. 'I’hus llolinsheri 
( (.hron. iii. 1135) has : ‘ The towne of Calis and the forts thereabouts 
were not supplied with aide new accrewes [reinforcements] of soldiers.* 

— OF. acreue, accrue, s. f. augmentation, reinforcement; Godefmy. 

— Oh . acreue, fein. of jip. of aermstre, to augment (.Snpp. to Godefroy). 

— L. acerescere, to increase. — L. ae-, for ad, to, in addition ; crescere, 
to grow. .See Aocrue, Accretion. 

CKEWEIj, worsted yarn slackly twisted. (F. — Tout.) In King 
l.ear, ii. 4. 7. 1 lalliwell explains it by ‘ fine worsted, formerly much 
in use for fringe, garters, &C.’ The Whitby Gloss, has * creecds or 
erules, coloured worsteds for ornamental needle- work, &c.* I’alsgmve 
has : ‘ Caddas or crule, sayette' 'I'hc earliest mention of crules is in 
Test. Eboracensia, ii. 100 (an. 1444). (lenenally in the pi. crewels, 
l>rob. at first applied to the hanks or skeins, of which there were 
many, of dificrent colours. — OF. escrouelles (de Iaine'\, portions of 
wool ((iodefroy') ; diinin. of OF. escroe, escraue, a shred. See 
SIscrow. .See J'hil. .Sac. Trans. 1905 ; p. 231. 

CRIB, a manger, rack, stall, cradle. (E*.) ME. crib, cribbe; 
Ormulum, 3321; Cupor Mundi, 11237. AS. crib, cryb; Greiii, 
i. 169. ^OSax. hrihhia\ see Cratcll ; Ihi. krih, a crib, manger; 
011(1. krippha, MHG. kripfe, G. krippe, a ciib, mtuiger. Cf. also 
Icel. and .Swed. krubha, Dan. krybbe, a crib. Perhaps allied to 
MUG. krebe, a basket ; but distinct from Du. korf, G. karh, if these 
are from 1.. corbis. Dor. crib, verb, to put into a crib, hence, to 
confine; also to hide away in a crib, hence, to purloin; from the 
latter sense is eriblt-age, in which the crib is the secret store of canls. 
CRICK, a sjasmodic affection of the neck. (K.) ‘ Crykke, seke- 
nesse, spasmus ; * Prompt. Parv. p. 103. ‘Those also that with a 
cricke or cramp have their necks drawne backward ;’ Ilollmd, tr. of 
Pliny, b. xx. c. 5. Allied to prov. E. crink, a bend, a crick in the 
neck (E.D.D.) ; which answers to Norw. krenk, a twist, sprain; 
which again is allied to crank ( 1 See Crinkle. 

CRICKET fi), a shrill-voiced insect. (F. — Du.) *Cryketle, 
s.alamandra, crillus;’ Prompt. Parv. ]). 103. Spelt cry*e«, P. Plow- 
man, C. xyi. 243. — OF. cre^uet, critjuef, a cricket, Supp, to Godefroy; 
a diminutive form. — OF. criqwr, ‘ to creake, rattle,’ Cot. ; a word of 
Gcrm.anic origin, being an nitenuated form of F. craquer, ‘ to cracke, 
creake,* id. .See Creak, Craok. 'I'lie Germanic word is preserved 
in Du. kriek, a cricket, and in the IC. creak, sometimes written crick 
(N.E.D.) ; also in the Du. krikkrnkken, to crackle, and MDu. kricken, 

* lo creake or to crack,* Hexham. Cf. prov. E. crocket, creaker, a 
cricket. 

CRICKET (2), a game with bat and ball. (F. - Du.) The word j 
cricket-ball occurs in The Rambler, no. 30. Cotgrave translates the 
F. crosse as ‘ a crosier or bishop’s staffc ; also a cricket-staffe, or the 
crooked staff wherewith boies jilay at cricket: The first mention of 
cricket is in 159S; it was a development of the older game of club- 
ball, which was played with a crooked stick, and was something like 
the modern htukey ; see liiigl. Cycl. Supplement to Arts and Sciences, 
col. 653. — OF. criquri, ‘baton servant de but au jeu de boule’ 
(Godefroy) ; so that the criquet was ])ractically the wicket, (jodefroy 
has a quotation of 147S: ‘ Le siqipliant arriva cn ung lieu ou on 
jouoit a la boulle, pres d’line atache [vine-stake] ou friywe/.’ — MDu. 
krick, kneke, a crutch (llcxhain). Cf. AS. cricc, eryce, a crutch, staff. 
See Crutch. Der. ericket-er. 

CRICOID, ailj., ap])licd to the ring-sha|x:d cartilage forming a 
part of the larynx. (Gk.) First in 1746. — Motl. E. erieoides, tran- 
scription of <ik. npiKosibqs, ring-shaped. — Gk. KfUKo-, for tcpiKus or 
Kifutos, a ring ; and flSos, form. See CiroUB. 

C R I ME , an offence against law, sin. (F. — I..) ME. crime, eryme ; 
Chaucer, C. T., D 1 307. — F. crime, ‘ n crime, fault ; ’ Cot. — L. crimr m, 
an accusation, charge, fault, offcnec. Generally coimected with L. 
eernere, to sift, and the Gk. tepivsiv, to sc]>arate, decide, whence ttptfia, 
itpiiM, a decision. Der. From the stem erhnin- of L. crimen, we have 
erimin-at, -al-ly, •al-i-ty, -ate, -at-ion, -at-or-y. 

CRIMP, to wrinkle, corrugate, make crisp. (E.) Often used in 
cookery, as ‘to crimp a skate;’ see N.E.1). The frequentative 
crimple, to rumple, wrinkle, occurs in the Prompt. Parv. p. 103. It 


answers to an AS. *crmpan, EFries. krempau, causal derivative of 
Cramp. Or to AS. erympan, from the weak grade ; cf. ‘ Calamis- 
Iratis, gecrymptum ; * Voc. 378. 26. Cf. Du. krimpen, to shrink, shrivel, 
diminish ; Swed. krympa, to shrink, active and neater; Dan. krympe 
sig sammen, to shrink oneself together ; G. krimpen, to crumple, to 
shrink cloth, The orig. strong verb appears as EFries. and 
Du. krimpen, Swed. dial, krimpa, OHG. krimfem; Teut type 
*krempan- {krimpan-), to draw oneself together, lo shrink up ; j)l. 
t. *krrmp', ])p. *krumpanoz. See Cramp and Crumple. Der. 

cnmp-le. 

C^UMBON, a deep red colour. (F. - Arab. - Skt.) ME. erimosine, 
Gascoigne, Steel Glass, 1. 767 ; crimosin, Perners, tr. of Froissart, 
vol. ii. c. 157 (k.) ; spelt crammysyn, G. Douglas, Prol. to xii Book 
of Eneados, 1. 15 ; cremesia, Caxton, Troy-book, leaf 74, 1. 28. — OF. 
eratnoisin, eramoisi (F. eramoisi) ; see Supp. to Godefroy ; cf. luite L. 
cramoisinus, crimson. The correct 1.. form appears in the Late L. 
carmesinus, crimson (Span, earmesi, lt.al. ckermisi) ; so called from 
the hermes or cochineal insect with which it was dyed. — Arab, and 
1'ersiati qirmisi, crimson ; qirmiz, crimson ; see Palmer’s Pers. Diet, 
col. 470. — Skt. krmi(s), a worm, an insect, fi. The colour was so 
called because produced by the cuchiiical-insect ; sec Coohineal. 
The Skt. kpmi^s) is cognate with liish eruim and W. pry/, a worm. 
Carmine is a doublet of crimson ; see Carmine. 

CRUiTQE, to bend, crouch, fawn. (E.) Used by Shak. in the 
sense of to distort one’s face; Ant. and Cleop. iii. 13. 100; cf. 
crinkle, to wrinkle, which is related to cringe. M IC. erengen ; ‘ lie 
crengit* he cringed ; Holland, The Iloulatc, 1. 956. A causal 
derivative of AS. eringan, erinegan, erincan, to sink in battle, fall, 
succumb; Grcin, i. 169; and see Sweet's A. S. Reader. Thus criwe'c 
is a causative of ering, and ering is a by- form of crink, with the sense 
of ‘to bend* or ‘to give way;’ further related to crank. See 
Crank (2). Cf. EFries. krengen, to lay on its side, careen (a ship). 
Der. erink-le, q.v. 

CRINQIiE, a ring worked into the bolt-rope of a sail. (Low G.) 

‘ Cringle, a kind of wrethe or ring wrought into a rope for the 
convenience of fastening another rope to it ;* Ash's Diet., ed. 1775. 
In Falconer’s Shipwreck ^1762}, c. iii. 1. 330. —Low G. kringel,a. 
ring (Liiblicn); EFries. kringel. Allied lo Jeel. kringla, a circle, 
orb, disk (hence, simply a circle or ring) ; cf. krhiglottr, circular, 
kringar, pi., the pulleys of a drag-net. Cf. kring, .adv., around, 
kringja, to encircle, surromid ; Swed. bring, priip., around about; 
Du. kring, a circle, circuit, orb, sphere. Allied to Crinkle, 
Cringe, and Crank ( i). 

CRIETTE, hair}'. (L,)^ ‘ How comate, crinite, caudate stars are 
framed ; ’ Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, bk. xiv. st. 44. — L. criuitus, having 
long hair. — L. erini-, for erinh, hair. 

CRIEKLE, to rumple slightly, wrinkle. (E.) ‘Her face all 
lx)wsy. Comely crynklyd',' Skelton, Elynour Rummyng, 1. IK. (^f. 
erincled, full of twists or turnings, Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 
201 2. Formed by adding -Ic, the common frequentative termination, 
to the base crinc- of the A.S, strong verb erincan, lo give way, bend in, 
fall in a heap. 5>ce Cringe. Thus crink-le is to bend frequently, 
lo make full of bends or turns. Cf. Dan. krinktlgange, mcaiidcritigs 
(Larsen). Compare Crimple. 

CRIEOIiIJS'B, a lady s .stiff skirt. (F, — L.) Formerly mtide of 
I hair-cloth. — F. crinoline, (1) hair-cloth; (2) crinoline; an artificial 
wonl. — F. crin, hair, csp. horse-hair, from J .. erinem, acc. of crinis, 
hair ; and /in, fl.ax, hence, tbreail, from L. Unum, flax. See Crinite 
and Iiinen. 

CRIPPLE, one who has not the full use of his limbs. (E.) ME. 
crupel, crepel, cripel ; sec Cursor Mundi, 13106. An AS. word, but 
the traces of it are not very distinct ; sjiclt crypel in the Lindisfariie 
MS., Luke, V. 24, as a gloss to paralyticus. Lit. ‘a creeper.* — A.S. 
crup- (with vowel -change from u to y), weak grade of creopan, to 
creep ; see Creep. The suffix -el (for -ilo-) denotes the agent. + 

Du. kreupel, adj. cripjded, lame (cf. kruipelings, creepingly, by 
stealth), kruipen, to creep ; OFrisian kreppel, a cripjile ; Icel. kryppill, 
also kryplingr, a cripple ; Dan. kriibling, a cripple ; cf. Dan. krybe, to 
creep; G. kruppel, a cripple; cf. MHG. krufen, to creep, The 
suffix has the same active force as in AS. byd-el, i.c. one who jiro- 
claims. The AS. eriopere, lit. ‘ creeper,’ likewise means a cripple ; 
yElfric’s .Saints’ Lives, vi. 20. Der. cripple, verb. 

CRISIS, a decisive point or moment. (Gk.) ‘This hour’s the 
very crisis of your fate;* Dryden, Spanish Friar (Todd’s Johnson); 
and in Minsheu (1627). — Gk. uptais, a separating, discerning, decision, 
crisis.— Gk. Kpivuv, to decide, separate; allied to L. eernere, to aft. 

St-e Critio. 

CRISP, wrinkled, curled. (L.) ME. erhp, W’yclif, Judith, xvi. 10. 
Also crips, by change of sp \o ps, a phenomenon due to the more 
frequent converse change of ps into sp, as in aspen, clasp, which see. 
Cnps is iu Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 296. In very early use ; the 
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AS. erhp occurs in tbe tr. of Beda, v. 2 (near the end).-L. crUpus^ 
curled ; allied to W. crycA, mmpl ^ ; see Bmgmann, i. { 565 (3). 
Der. erisp~l y, -w ws. 

CRISTATE, crested. (L.) First in 1 66 1 . * L. erisiatust furnished 
with a crest. » L. erisia, a crest. See Orest. 

CRITIC, a judge, in literature or art (L. — Gk.) In Shak. 
L. L. L. iii. i78.-iL. crfVicf».»Gk. KptriKSt, able to discern; cf. 
Kfurritt K judge, — Gk. Kpivtw^ to judge. See Crieie. Der. eritie-al 
(0th. ii. 1. 120) ; -fse, •h-m; eritiqut (F. critique^ from Gk. apiriirot). 
From the same source is criterion, Gk. tcpiTqpiw, a test. 

CROAK, to make a low hoarse sound. (£.) In Macbeth, i. 5. 40. 
Spenser has croUng ; Epithalamion, 1 . 349. From a theoretical AS. 
*eraeiMt to croak; represented only by its derivative craeetung, a 
croaking; the expression hrafena craeetung, the croaking of ravens, 
occurs in the Life of St. Guthlac, cap. viii. ed. Goodwin, p. 48. 
p. Of imitative origin ; allied to crake, creak, crow, which see. Cf. 
Swed. krAka, a crow ; L. grae-ulue, a jackdaw. Der. croak-er. 
CROCHET, lit. a little hook. (F*. — l^te L.) Modem. Applied 
to work done by means of a small hook. ■■ F. crochet, a little crook 
or hook; dimin., with suffix -et, from F. croeke, variant of croc, 
a crook. Sec Crotchet. 

CROCK, a pitcher. (C.) ME. crokke, crok ; the dat. case croeke 
occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 214. AS. eroeca, as a gloss to otla in 
Ps. lix. 8; ed. Sfielman. [OFrics. kroeha, a pitcher; Du. kruik; 
Teel, krukka ; Swed. kruka ; Dan. krukke ; OHG. ehruae, MHG. 
kruoc, G. krug.'] Yet, notwithstanding the wide spread of the word, 
it was probably originally Celtic. — OIrish erocan, Irish crogan, Gael. 
erog, a pitcher, jar; W. erockan, a pot. + Gk. ttptaaaoc (for *ifpaMf->os), 
a pitcher. Der. eroek-er, a potter, now obsolete, but occurring in 
Wyclif, Ps. ii. 9 ; also crock-e-ry, a collective sb., made in imitation 
of F. words in -rie ; cf. nunnery, spieery. 

CROCKET, an architectural ornament. (F.->I.<ate T..) ME. 
eroket, a roll of hair ; K. Uruntie, Ilandlyng Synne, 1 . 3208. «AF. 
croket, Wm. of VVadington, Manuel des Peches, 1 . 3305 ; NorthF. 
form of F. crocket ; see Crochet. Doublets, crocket, crotchet, 
croquet. 

CROCODILE, an .alligator. (F.*-L. — Gk.) In Ilamlet, v. i. 
299. oF. crocodile, *a crocodile;* Cot. — L. croeodt/i/s. — Gk. npono^ 
8*iAov, a lizard (an Ionic form, Herod, ii. 69); hence, an alligator, 
from its resemblance to a lizard. Origin unknown. The ME. 
form was eokedrill. King Alisaunder, 5720 ; from the corrupt Late L. 
cocodrillus, 

CROCUS, the name of a flower. (L. — Gk.) In Milton, P. L. 
iv. 701. — L. crocus. •mOk. nponos, the crocus; saffron. Cf. Skt. 
kunkuma-, saffron, p. Apparently of Semitic origin ; cf. Heb. 
karkom, saffron ; Arab, karkam or kurkum, saffron ; Richardson’s 
Diet. p. 1181. 

CROET, a small field. (E.) ME. croft, F. Plowman, B. y. 581 ; 
vi. 33. AS. croft, a field; Kemble’s Corlex Diplomaticus, 1237; 
vol. vi. p. 79, 1 . 10. + D“- kroft, a hillock ; MDu. krockte, crockt, a 
field on the downs, high and dry land ; also MDu. kreft, krockt, high 
and dry land (Oudemans). [ 7 'his is quite a different word from the 
MDu. krockte, when used in the sense of crypt ; see Crypt.] ^ The 
mod. Gael, croit, a cioft, small piece of arable ground, is borrowed 
from E. 

CROMLECH, a structure of laige stones, in which a flat stone 
rests upon upright ones. (\V.) Merely borrowed from Welsh. — W. 
cromlech, an incumbent flagstone; compounded of crom, bending, 
bowed (hence, laid across) ; and llerk, a flat stone, flag-stone. 
CRONE, an old woman. (F. — L.) In Chaucer, C. T. 4852 
(R 432). Shortened from Picard carone, carrion, an old worn-out 
horse (Corblet) ; answering to F. carogne, a contemptuous terra for 
a woman (Hatzfcld), ckarogne, carrion. See Carrion, p. Tnsser 
has crone in the sense of ‘ an old ewe.’— MDu. kronie, karonie, on old 
sheep. — Picard carone (as above). 

CllONY, an intimate associate. (Gk. ?) * Jack Cole, . . who 

was a great chrony of mine ;* Pern'S, Diary, May 30, 1665 (N.E.D.), 
Said by Skinner, in 1671, to be *vox acadcraica,* i.e. university 
slang; and Butler (Hudibras, pt. HI. c. 2. 1 . 1269) rhymes cromes 
with monies. Perhaps for Gk. xp^vioc, a 'long-lasting* friend. — Gk. 
X^vor, time ; see Chronicle. 

CROOK, a hook, bend, bent staff. (Scand.) ME. crok ; the pi. 
erokes is in the Ancren Riwle, p. 174.— Icel. krokr, a hook, bend, 
winding ; Swed. krok, a hook, bend, angle ; Dan. krog, a hook, 
crook ; kroge, to crook, to hook ; kroget, crooked. Prob. allied to 
OHG. ehraeho, a crook; froin a base *krak, and ^ade *krdk. 
Perhaps allied to crank, but without the nasal ; cf. crick. ^ The 
Gael, crocan, a crook, is from Scand. or £. Der. crook, verb; 
crook-ed, -ed-ly, -ed-ness ; also crock~et, q. v. 

CROON, to hum, to utter a low, deep sound. (MDu. or Low G.) 
Douglas has eroyn (L. mugere), tr. of Virgil, bk. vi. $ 4. 1 . 40. — MDu. 


kronen (Du. kreunen), to groan, mnrmur (sec Finnck) ; Low G. 
kriinen (Liibben). Of imitative origin. 

CROP, the top of a plant, the craw of a bird. (E.) ME. eropM, 
crop. In Chaucer, prol. 1. 7, • the tendre ert^pee* means ' tlie tender 
upper shoots of plants.* To crop off is to take off the top : whence 
crop in the sense of what is reaped, a harvest AS. eroppf erop\ as a 
gloss to 'cima;* Voc. 149. 13. We find erapp as a gloss to 
(ear of corn), Luke, vi. i ; Northumbrian version. In Levit. i. 16, 
we have ‘ wnrp )ione eropp* i.e. throw away the bird’s crop. The 
orig. sense seems to have been that which sticks up or ont, a pro- 
tuberance, bunch. 4 * Du. krop, a bird's crop ; kroppen, to cram, to 
grow to a round head ; G. kropf, a crop, craw ; Iccl. kroppr, a hunch 
or bump on the body ; Swed. kropp, Dan. krop, the trunk of the body. 
Cf. Gk. fipiipos; Brugmaiin. i. 5 421 (7). p. Also in the Celtic 
languages ; W. cropa, the crop, or craw of a bird (from E.) ; Gael, 
and Irish sgroban, the crop of a bird. Der. crop-full, Milton, 
L’ Allegro, 113; crop, verb; crop out, verb, i.e. to bunch out stick 
out. Doublet, croup (2). 

CROQUET, a game with mallets, balls, posts, and hoops. (F. — 
Late L.) Noticed in N. and Q. 3 .S. iv. 349, 439, v. 494 (1863, 1864). 
Introduced into Ireland about 1835, and into England in 1852. Of 
F. origin. — NormanF. (dialect) croquet, variant of F. crocket, a crook 
(Moisy) ; also a hooked stick (H.'itzfeld) ; used in some F. dialects 
with the sense of hockey-stick (N.E.D.). The N.K.D. refers to Dr. 
Prior’s Notes on Croquet (1872). See Crotchet. Doublets, 
crocket, crotchet. 

CRORE, ten millions (of rupees'. (Hind.— Skt.) See Yule.- 
Hind. kror, karor, ten millions; Wilson, p. 297, col. 2. From the 
Prakrit form {kro 4 i) of Skt. kott, highest point, ten millions. 
CROSIEI^ a staff with a 'curved top. (F. — Late L.) * Because 
a erosier-staff is best for such a crooked time ; * Gascoigne, Flowers : 
Richard Coiirtop, &c., last line. Spelt crocer, croser, croycer, croyser 
in the MSS. of P. Plowman, C. vi. 113. Made by adding the F. 
suffix -ier to the sb. croee, also signifying a crosier or bishop’s staff, 
P. Plowman, C. xi. 92. The 19th line of Chaucer's Freres Tale 
alludes to a bishop catching offenders 'with his kook.’ Moreover, 
crosier (as now used) is practically short for crosier-staff, i.e. the staff 
carried by the ‘crosier’ or crook-bearer. — OF. crossier, one who 
carries a crosse (Godefroy). — OF. croee, * a crosier, a bishop’s staff ; * 
Cot.; spelt croee in the Chanson de Roland, 1670. Mod. F. crosse, 
a crosiur. — Late L. t]^ *eroceea ; cf. Late L. crocia, erochia, a curved 
stick, a bishop’s staff (Ducange).— OF. croc, a crook, hook. — Late 
L. croccum, acc. of croccus, a nook. % The usual derivation from 
cross is historically wrong; but, as ME. croce, a crook, and cross 
were easily confused, the mistake was often made. Still the fact 
remains, that the true shape of the crosier was with a hooked or 
curved top ; the archbishop’s staff alone bore a cross instead of a 
crook, and was of exceptional, not of regular form. See my note to 
P. Plowman, C. xi. 92. ‘ Many 19th century ecclesiastical antiquaries 
have erroneously transferred the name crosier to the cross borne before 
an archbishop;’ N.E.D. 

CROSS, the instrument of the Passion. (C. — L.) ME. cros, Laya- 
mon’s Brut, iii. 261. A.S. eras, as in Normannes cros, in Birch, Cart. 
.Sax. iii. 367 (A.i>. 963-984). — OIrish cros; in the glossary to Leabhar 
Brcac, ed. Atkinson ; [cf. Irish cros, a cross, a hindrance ; erosaim, 
I cross, stop, hinder ; crosanach, cross, perverse] ; Gael, crois, a cross, 
W. croes. All from L. crux, a cross, orig. a gibbet. Der. cross, adj. 
transverse, perverse, cross-ly, -ness, -bill, -bow, See. ; eross-ing, -wise, 
-let ; also crusade, q. v., cruise. 

CROTCHET, a term in music; a whim. (F. — LateL.) ME. 
crochet ; ‘ croehett of songc ; * Prompt. Parv. The sense of ‘ whim ’ 
seems derived from that of ‘ tunc ’ or ‘ air,* from the arrangement of 
crotchets composing the air. ‘ As a good harper stricken far in years 
Into whose cunning hands the gout doth fall. All his old crotchets in 
his brain he bears, But on his harp plays ill, or not at all ; * Davies, 
Immortality of the Soul, § 32. — P'. croc Ac/, 'a small hooke . . . also, 
a quaver in musick ; ’ Cotgrave ; who also has : ' Crpchue, a quaver 
in Musicke, whence il a des crockues en teste, his head is full of 
crotchets.* Dimiii. of P'. croc, ' a grapple, or great hooke ; * id. — 
laite L. croccum, acc. of croccus, a hook. Der. crotchet-y. Doublets, 
crochet, crocket, croquet. Cf. crosier, crouch. 

CROTON, the name of a genus of plants. (Gk.) Modern.— Gk. 
nporw, a tick, which the seed of the croton resembles (Webster). 
Liddell and Scott give npArw or sponSw, a dog-louse, tick ; also, the 
palma Christi or thorn bearing the castor-berry (from the likeness of 
this to a tick) whence is produced croton and castor oil. The N.E.D. 
gives nporinr, a tick, also the castor-oil plant (Ricinus commti»A)* 
taken in botany as tbe name of an allied genus. 

CROUCH, to bend down, squat, cower. (F. — Late L.) ME. 
croucken, to bend down, stoop ; ‘ thei so lowe crouchen ; ’ Piers the 
Plowman’s Crede, ed. .Skeat, 302 ; cf. 1 . 751.— OP', croehir, to become 
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crooked ; Godefroy; cf. OF. and F. eroehuy crooked.«F. crock#, croc, 
a hook. •- Late L. eroeeum, acc. of crocofi, a hook. 

CROUP (I ), an inflammatory affection of the larynx. (E.) Low- 
land Scotch croup, the disease ; also croup, erowp, to croak, to cry 
with a hoarse voice, to speak hoarsely ; Jamieson. Allied to erope, 
which is synonymous. * The ropeen of the rauynis gart the crans 
erope* the croaking of the ravens made the cranes croup ; Complaint 
of Scotland, ch. vi. ed. Murray, p. 39. All of imitative origin ; as- 
sociated with crow, croak, and also with Sc. roup, AS. krdpan, to 
cry, call aloud ; Grein, ii. 108 ; Iccl. kropa, to call out; Goth. krup~ 
jan, to call out ; Du. roeptn ; G. rufen, to call. 

CROUP ( 2), the hinder parts of a horse, liack of a saddle. (F. — 
Tent.) ‘This carter thakketh his hors upon the croupe;* Chaucer, 
C. T. 7141 (D i559l-«-OF. (and F.) crou^, the crupijer, hind part of 
a horse ; older si^llings were crape, crupe. * The orig. sense is a 
protuberance, as in croupe tfune montagne, etc.* (Hrachet). [Cf. E. 
to crop OM/.]-iIcel. kroppr, a hunch or bump on the body; cf. kryppa, 
a hunch, hump. Thus croup is a doublet of Crop, q. v. Der. 
croup-ier (see llatzfeld) ; also crupper, q. v. 

CROW, to make a noise as a cock. (E.) ME. erawen, erowen ; 
Wyclif, Lu. xxii. 34. AS. crawan, to crow, pt. t. criow ; Lu. xxii. 
34, 60. Du. kraaijen, to crow ; hence, to proclaim, publish ; G. 
kriiken, to crow; both weak verbs. Cf. f)Slav. f'rajaii, Lith. grofi, 
to crow. All of imitative origin. See Max Miiller's Lectures, 8th 
ed. i. 416. Der. crow, a croaking bird, from AS. crawe, which sec 
in I’s. cxlvi. 10, ed. Spelman; and cf. O.Sax. kraia, Du. kraai, G. 
krdke, a crow; also rrnw-har, a bar with a strong beak like a crow’s; 
also crow- hot, a flower, called crow-toe in Milton, Lycidas, 143. 

CROWD (I), to i>ush, press, squeeze. (E.) ME. crauden, to push, 
Chaucer, C. T. 4710 (Ji aqfi). AS. *crudan, to crowd, press, push, 
pt. t. creitd, pp. crodeti. (jrein, i. 168. Cf. AS. eroda, gecrod, a 
crowd, throng, id. 169. Also prov. E. (Norfolk) crowd, to push 
along in a wheelbarrow. + M Du. kruyden, Du. kruijen, to push along 
in a wheelbarrow, to drive. ^ The form of the infin. was *erudaH, 
not * ermdan (as in Grein) ; cf. M I )u. kruyden, with uy » AS. u. The 
3 p. pres. sing, erjtde/ and the pt. t. cread occur. Der. crowd, sb. 
CROWD (2), a fiddle, violin. (VV.) Obsolete. ‘ The pqie, the 
tabor, and the trembling croud ; ’ Spencer, Epithalamion, 131. ME. 
erawde, Wyclif, Luke, xv. 25, where the Vulgate has chorum; also 
spelt crautk, King of Tars, 485. — W. crwtk, anything swelling out, 
a bulge, trunk, lielly, crowd, violin, fiddle (Spurrell). + Gael, eruit, 
a harp, violin, cymbal; OIrisb erot, a harp; Celtic type *krot-td; 
whence Late L. chrotta. Sec Macbain ; and Rhys, Lect. on W. Phi- 
loWy, ^114. Doublet, ro/c; sec Bote (2). 

CROwR, a garland, diadem. (F. — L. — Gk.). ME. corone, co- 
roune ; also in the contracted form crime, croun, by loss of the former 
0. The contracted form is common at a very early period ; crune 
occurs in Layamon, i. 181 ; Havelok, i8i4.»AF. eoroune. Liber 
Cast., p. 217 : OF. corone (F, couronne), a crown. — L. corona, a gar- 
land, wreath. — Gk. nopd/vij, the curved end of a bow; nopawis, a 
wreath, garland ; cf. Kopuv 6 %, curved, bent. Allied to Gk. Kvproi, 
lient, L. curuus; also to Gael, cruinn, round, circular; W. erwn, 
round, circular. .Sec Curve. Der. corolla, corollary, coron-al, coron- 
-cr, coron-et, all from L. corona. See these words. Also crown, vb. 
CRUCIAL, in the manner of a cross ; testing, as if by the cross. 
(F.— L.) ‘ Ourial incision, the cutting or lancing of an imposthume 
or swelling crosswise; ’ Phillips (1706). — F. rrMcm/,' cross-wise, cioss- 
like ; * Cot. Formed (as if from a L. ♦ eructalis) from cruci-, declen- 
sional stem of crux, a cross. See Cross. 

CRUCIBLE, a melting-pot. (Late L.) .Spelt crusible in 
Sir T. Ih'owiie, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 1 ; and Colgravc translates 
F. creuset by ‘ crucible.' — Late L. crucibulum, erucibolus, a hanging 
lamp, also, a melting-pot, Ducange ; and .see the Theatrum Chemi- 
cum. 1 )icferibach’s Supplement to Ducange gives ; ‘ Crucibolus, kruse, 
kmselin, kriig, becher.’ The suffix -bulum, -bolus answers to L. -bulum 
in thhri-hulum, a censer, fi. The prefix eruci- jioints to the fact 
that the word was connected with I., crux (gen. crucis), a cross ; and 
the original application was doubtless to a lamji with four nozzles, 
pointing four ways like flie arms of a cross. I possess such a lamp, 
bought in Italy, and the pattern is common, in the N.E.D., it is 
explained as ‘a Lamp with crossed wicks, giving four flames;’ but 
the wicks do not exactly cross. 'I'hey point outwards from a common 
centre, and each flame is at the end of an arm. 

CRUCIFY, to fix on the cross. (F.— L.) ME. crucifien, 
Wyclif, Mark, xv. 13. — OF. crudficr, ‘to crucifie, to nail or put to 
death on a cross;* Cot. — L. *crucifi,!ire, for cructfigere, to fix on a 
cross; pp. cruciiixus.^\.. cruci-, declensional stem of crux, a cross; 
and figere, to fix. See Cross and Fix. Der. crucifix, which occurs 
early, in the Ancren Kiwle, p. 16; crucifix-ion, allied to the L. pp. 
erueifixus. From L. cruci- are also formed cruci-feroui, cross-bearing, 
from the L./crrc, to bear; and cruci -form. 


CRUDE, raw, unripe. (L.) The words crude and erudiiie occur 
in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of I lelth ; bk. ii. c. 28 ; bk. iv. c. i. Chaucer 
has crude, C. T. 16240 (G 772). -L crudus, raw; connected with 
E. raw. See Raw. Der. crude-ly, -ness ; crud-i-ty ; and see cruel, 
crust, crystal. 

CRUEL, severe, hard-hearted. (F. — L.) ME. cruel, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 4 1 7 , 1 . 86 1 5. - OF. cruel, harsh, severe. — L. crudelis, severe, 
hard-hearted. From the same root as crude. Der. cruel-ly ; cruel-ty, 
frtmi OF. eruelte (F. eruaule), from L. acc. erudeliiaiem. 

CRUET, a small pot or jar. (F.-Teut.) ME. cruet ; ‘ waischingis 
of cujipis and cruetis ; * Wyclif, Mark, vii. 4. And sec Prompt. Parv., 
p. 105, and note; Catholicon Anglicum, p. 84, note 4. — AF. cruet. 
Royal Wills, p. 26 (1360) ; dimin. of OP', crue, cruie, an earthen jiot 
(Godefroy)L-Low L. iruga, a pitcher. - OHG. iruog, G. irug, a 
pitcher. (.T. Du. kruik, a pitcher, a jug. 

CRUISE, to traverse the sea. (Du. — L.) * A cruise to Manilla ; * 
Datnpier’s Voyages, an. 1686. — Du. kruisen, to cross, crucify; also, 
to cruise, lit. to traverse backwards and forwards. — Du. kruis, a cross. 

— 1.. crucem, acc. of crux, a cross, with lengthening of u. 'J'hus 
cruise merely means to cross, to traverse. See CrOBS. Der. cruis-er. 

CRUMB, a small morsel. (E.) The final b is excrescent. ME. 
erume, erotne, erumme, cromme. Spelt crume, Ancren Kiwle, p. 342. 
AS. cruma, Matt. xv. a7.+Du. kruim, crumb, pith ; cf. Du. kruimelen, 
to crumble, kruimel, a small crumb ; kruimig, kruimelig, crumby, 
or crummy ; Dan. krumme, a crumb ; G. krume, a crumb ; cf. G. 
krumelig, crumbling; krumeln, to crumble, p. The u in cruma was 
long; cf. prov. E. croom, a crumb, and Du. kruim. Hence prov. E. 
cream, creem, to press, represents OE. *crrman.^*crymaH, formed by 
mutation. Der. crumm-y or erumb-y, adj. ; crumb-le, verb, cognate 
with r>n. kruimelen, G. krumeln. 

CRUMPET, a kind of bread-cake. (E.) In Todd’s Johnson. 
W’yelif has ^erompid cake,’ to render L. laganttm (ICxod. xxix. 23) ; cf. 
prov. E'. crumpy cake, crisp cake. For crump-ed, pp. of ME. crumpen, 
to curl up ; whence Ji. crumple (Ixilow). Cf. (j. krumprn, krumpen, 
to crumple, to curl up ; krumm, crooked, curved ; also AS. crompekt, 
wrinkled. ^ ^ thin (curled up) cake, cooked on a griddle. 

CRUMPLE, to wrinkle, rumple. lE.) ME. cromplen. ‘My 
skinne is withered, and crompled together;’ Bible, 1551, Job, vii. 5. 

‘ Crompled togyther ; ’ Palsgrave, p. 309 ; with om for um. p. Crum- 
ple is allied to cramp ; from the weak grade of the strong verb 
krimpen (in F.Friesic), pp. krump-en. It signifies ‘to cramp fre- 
quently,’ 'to pinch often;’ hence, to ])inch or squeeze into many 
folds or plaits. Cf. AS. crump, crooked ; O. Ii). Texts, p. 81, 1 . 1411. 
See Cramp, Crimp. 

CRUETCH, to chew with violence, grind with violence and noise. 
(E.) Rare in books. Swift has craunch. ‘ She would craunch the 
wing of a lark, bones and all, between her teeth ; ’ Voyage to Brob- 
dingnag, ch. 3. An imitative word, and allied to scrunck. Cf. 
prov. E. crinch, cranch, to crunch ; also Du. schransen, to eat heartily. 
^ A similar imitative word is ‘ Crunk, to cry like a crane ; ’ Kersey’s 

1 )ict. ed. 1 7 1 5. This is the Icel . krunka, to cry like a raven, to croak. 
CRUPPER, the hmder ])art of a horse. (F. — Teut.) ME. croper. 

King Alisaunder, 1 . 3421. Spelt crouper in Spenser, F. Q. iv. 4. 40. 

— AF. cropete, OF. cropiere (.Supp. to Godefroy) ; Ml*’, croupiere, as in 
‘croupiere de cheval, a hoise-crupper ; ’ Cot. —OF. crope (Supp. to 
(i<idefroy) ; F. croupe, the croup of a horse. See Croup (2). 

CRURAL, belonging to the leg. (L.) * Crural, belonging to 

the l^gs, knees, or thighs;’ Blount’s Glossographia, ed. 1674.— 
L. cruriilis, belonging to the shin or leg. — L. crur-, decl. stem of crfis, 
the shin, shank. 

CRUSADE, an expedition for sake of the cross. (F.— Span. 

— L.) ‘Ikildwinc archbishop of Canturburic preached the croisad 
there;’ Hariison, Dcsc. of Flngland (1577- 87), bk. iii. ch. 4 (near 
the end). ‘ A pope of that name [Urban] did first institute the croi- 
sado;* Bacon, On an Holy War (R.). Siielt croysado in Blount's 
Glossographia, ed. 1674. * Croisado or Crusade ;' Phillips, 1706. 
Hence the word is due to a blending of OF. croisee, a crusade 
(Roquefort) with the Prov. crozada and Span. cruzada.mmV. croisade, 

‘ an expedition of Christians . . . because every one of them wears 
the badge of thc.cross;* Cot. — Span, eruzada (with » changed to 
oi) ; I^le L. cruciata, a marking with the cross; otig. f. pp. of 
cruciare, to cross. — L. cruci-, decl. stem of crux, a cross. SeeCrOBB. 
Der. crusad-er. 

CRUSE, a small cup or pot. (Scand. or E.) See 1 Kings, xiv. 3 ; 

2 Kings, ii. 20. ME. cruse, crowse, erouse. * Crowse, or cruse, poltc, 

amula;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 103. ‘ A cruse of this [honey] now putle 

in a wyne-stene; ’ Palladins on Husbandry, xi. 51. Spelt cruee, id. 
xi. 348. — Icel. *rH4, a pot, tankard ; Swed. krus, a mug ; Dan. kruus, 
a jug, mug. p. Or the word may be English; cf. NFries. kross, 
EFries. krds; also Du. kroes, a cup, pot, crucible; MUG. kruse, an 
earthen mug, G. krause. 
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CRU8H 

CBU8H, to breftk in pieces, overwhelm. (F.—Teut.) * Oruuhyn 
or qua^^, quasso;’ Prompt. Parv. p. i o6.- OF. cniisir, mrffttr, 
to cracky break. (Span, erujir^ Ital. eroseiare). From a Tent, type 
*kraustjan, causal form from *krtustan-, Goth, hriustan^ to gnash with 
the teeth. Cf. Swed. krysta, to squeeze; Dan. krysie, to squeeze, 
press ; Iceh kreis/a, krysta, to squeeze, pinch, press ; also Swed. krossa, 
to crush, p. See Goth, kriustan, lo gnash with the teeth, grind the 
» whence Goth, krusts, gnashing of teeth, Matt. viii. 1 2. 
CRUST, the rind of bread, or coating of a pie. (F.— L.) ME. 
crusty Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 204; Prompt. Pnrv. p. 106. — OF. 
enuste; in Cot.i- 1 ... crustOy crust of bread. Cf. Irish erueMhy hard ; 
Gk. KfntoSy frost. See Crs^tal. Der. enut, verb ; erust-y [perhaps 
a perversion of curst, ill-tempered, which occurs a^ early as in Cursor 
Mundi, 1 . 19201] licaum. and Fletcher. Bloody Brother, iii. a. 23; 
crust-i-lyy ~i-ness; -at-ed, -at-ion; also crusi-acea, formed with JL 
suffix -aceus, neuter idural -deea, 

CRUTCH, a staff with a cross-piece. (E.) ME. erueeke; 
Layamon's Brut, ii, 394. AS. cryec, a crutch, staff, in the AS. tr. of 
Beda. iv. 3 i. 4 ‘Du. kruk, a crutch; Swed. krycia, Dan. kryhkcy a 
crutch; G. krucke, a crutch, The base is *kruk, weak grade of 
*kreuk (meaning unknown); perhaps allied to G. kriechen, OllG. 
kriochan, to creep, creep about ; cf. cripple. 

CRY, to call aloud, lament, bawl. (F.— L.) ME. erien, eryen; 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 401, 1. 828a. The sb. eri is in Havelok, 1 . 270, 
and in Layamon, ii. 75. OF. crier, to cry ; of which fuller forms 
occur in Ital. gridare, .Span, gritar, and Port. gritar.^'L. gutriiare, 
to shriek, cry, lament ; see Bracket. Lit. * to implore the help of the 
Qtiirites' or Roman citizens (Varro). Der. cry, sb., eri-er. 
CRYPT, an underground cell or chapel. (L. — Gk.) * Caves under 
the ground, called erypia ;* Homilies, Against Idolatry, pt. iii. See 
Crypia in Phillips (i7o6). — L. crypto, a cave underground, crypt. 
~Gk. icpvwTij, or KpvTtHiy a vault, crypt; orig, fern. nom. of KpvwTus, 
adj. hidden, covered, concealed. »Gk. Kpvnrttv, to hide, conceal. 
Doublet, grnt. 

CRYPTOGAMIA, a class of flowers in which fructification is 
concealed. (Gk.) A Linno'an name (i735)< Made up from (jk. 
Hpvirro-, for Kpvnrds, hidden, and yait~eiv, to marry. See Crypt and 
Bigamy. Der. cryptogam-ie , -ous ; cf. apo-cryph-al, 

CRYSTAIi, clear glass, a kind of transparent mineral. (F. — L. — 
Gk.) In its modern form, it is Latinised ; but it was first introduced 
into English from the French. Wc find ME. eristal, Floriz and 
Blancheflar, ed. I.uinby, 274. — OF. eristal, crystal. oL. crystallum, 
crystal; Ps. 147. 6 (Vulgate). oGk. KpvffToWos, clear ice, ice, rock- 
crystal. -• Gk. Kpvaraivfiv, to freeze. — Gk. opvos, frost. Der. crystall- 
ine, -he, •is-at-ion ; also erystallo-graphy, from tik. to describe. 

CUB, a whelp, young animal. (Scand. ?) In Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
ii. I. 29. Palsgrave has ‘ Cubbe, a yong foxc.* Of uncertain origin ; 
but prob. Scand. The Shetland coob, to bring forth young, U applied 
to the seal only ; from Icel. koftbi, a young seal, Dan. koMte. The 
Dan. kuhbe means a block, stump, short log ; so also Swed. kubb. 
The sense of ‘ lump’ seems common to both words. Rietz (p. 361, 
col. I) gives Swed. kibb, kubbe, kobbe, as playful names for a calf. 

CUBIS, a solid figure contained by six equal squares, a die. (F.— > 
L.--Gk.) In Milton, P.L. vi. 552. The word occurs in Cotgrave, 
who gives the F. cube, with the explanation *a cube, or figure in 
geometry, foursquare like a die.’ — L. acc. cuhum, a culie, die.«>Gk. 
Kv0oSy a cube. Dor. cube, verb ; cub-ic, -ic-al, -ic-al-ly, -at-ure, cubi- 
form ; cuboid, from Gk. Kvfiofib^s, resembling a cu^, which from 
Kv$o-, for icv&os, and etS-ot, form, figure. 

CUBEB, the spicy berry of a tropical plant. (F,— Span.— Arab.) 
Spelt quybybes, pi., in Mandeville, Trav. c. 5, p. 50 ; the Lat. text has 
cubeba. Spelt eububes, pi., in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Ilelth, b. iii. c. 1 2. 
Mentioned, under the Anglo-French form cubibes, pi., in the Liber 
Albus, p. 230. a-MF. cubebe, pi. cubebes, *cul)ebs, an aromaticall and 
Indian fruit;’ Cot.*- Span, cubeba, fern, sing. — Arab. iiaid6ci(/), pi. 
kababoh, cubeb, an aromatic; Rich. Diet. p. 1166. See also Devic, 
Supp* to Liltre. 

CUBIT, an old measure of length, (l^.'i ME cubile, Wyclif, 
Matt. vi. 27.— L. cubitus, Matt. vi. 27 ; meaning lit. a liend, an elbow ; 
hence, the length from the elbow to the middle finger’s end. Cf. L. 
cubare, to recline, lie down ; sec Covey. 

CUCKOLD, a man whose wife is unfaithful. (F.— L.) ME. 
koketoold, kukwald, kukeweld, cokold. Spelt eokeumld, Chaucer, C. T. 
3154 (A 3152) ; P. Plowman, B. v. 159. * Hie zelotopu^ a kukwald, 
Wright’s Vocab. i. 217. Sjielt kukeweld. Owl and Nightingale, 1542. 
P. The word seems to have been modified at the end by confusion 
with the ME. suffix -wold occurring in an-wdld, ])ower, dominion. 
Cf. eokolde in the Coventry Mysteries, p. 120.— OF. eueualt, coucual, 
a cuckold (Godefroy). — OF. eueu, F. eoucou, a cuckoo; with the 
depreciatory suffix -ault, -al (from G. -waid) ; see Diez, Gram. ii. 346. 
The F. ewcou also had the secondary sense of cuckold. [The 


allttsiont to the comparison between a cuckold and a cuckoo are end- 
less; see Shak. L. L. L. v. 2. 920.] — L. cuculum, acc. of cuculus, a 
cuckoo. See Cuokoo. 

CUCKOO, a bird which cries cuckoo . (F. — L.) ME. eoceo/u, 
cukkaw, &c. * Hie cuculus, a cocow, eucko\* Voc. 640. 32, 76a. 33. 
— OF. cueu, F. coMcoM. — L. cuculum, acc. ol cuculus, a cuckoo. + 
KoKKv^, a cuckoo, KOKKv, tlic cty of a cuckoo ; Skt. kdkila-, a cuckoo. 
All imitative words, from the sound kuku made by the bird ; ind^, 
the O F . cwcM need not be referred to the L. form, as it is itself imitative. 
See Cook, Cookatoo. Der. cuckold, q.v. 

CUCUMBER, a creeping plant with ediblefmit. (L.) MEcfwtimfr, 
later eueumber, with excrescent or inserted b. Spelt cueumcr, W'yelif, 
Baruch, vi. 69. — L. eucumerem, acc. of cucumis, a cucumber, p. Per- 
haps so callM because ripened by heat ; cf. L. cuet/ma, a cooking- 
kettle, from L. eoquere, to cook, bake, ripen. Si c Cook. 

CUD, fond chewed by ruminants. (F.) ME. cm(/c, Crmulum, 1237. 
In Wyclif, Deut. xiv. 6, where the text has code, three MS& have 
quide, which is a mere variant of the same woid. See Quid. AS. 
cudu, for ewudu, later form of cwidu\ see AS. I/iechdoins, vol. ii. 
pp. 54, 56, 66, where hwit ewudu means ‘mastic; * called hwH ewidtt 
(gen. ewidwes) at p. 182 ; hwit cudu, id. iii. 72. Tcul. type *kwedvmm, 
neuter. Cf. Skt. jatu-, resin ; Icel. ktimda, resin. Orig. sense 
* glutinous substance.* 

CUDBEAR, a purple or violet powder, used for dyeing. (E.) 
First in 1771. ‘A name devised, from his own Christian name, by 
Dr. Cutlibert Gordon, who obtained a jiatent for this powder;’ 
N.ED. From AS. Cufbcorht; compounded of cuiS, well known, 
and heorht, bright. 

CUDDLE, to embrace closely, fondle. (£.) Rare in books. R. 
quotes: ‘They cuddled close ail night;’ Soniervile, Fab. 11. 1 . 9. 
‘ Cudlyng of my cowc ; * Burlesque Song, in Reliq. Antiquae, i. 239. 
Probably a corruption of *couth-le, to be frequently familiar, a 
frequentative verb formed with the suffix -le from the ME. couth, 
weU known, familiar ; whence also prov. E. eotdle, to fondle. Wc 
find kud for ruff in Will, of Paleme, ed. Skeat, II. 31, JI4, 501, &c. 
See numerous examples of couth, familiar, loving, in Jamieson's 
Scottish Diet. This adj. couth was originally a pp. signifying known, 
well-known. — AS. cuS, known, familiar; used as j p. of cunuan, to 
know ; cf. Icel. ku6r, another form of kunnr, familiar ; Goth, kunths, 
known, pp. of kunnan, to know. Compare further AS. cutHmean, to 
be friendly; iElfiic’s Saints’ l^ives, xxv. 644. 

CUDGEL, a thick stick. (E.) In Shak. Merry Wives, ii. 2. 292. 
ME. kuggel ; Ancren Riwle, p. 292. AS. cycgel, a cudgel ; in 
Gregory s Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, c. 40, p. 297. Perhaps a 
‘ knobbed ’ stick ; and allied to Cog. 

CUDWEED, a plant of the genus Gnaphalium. (E.) ‘ Cotton- 
weed or Cudweed, a sort of herb;’ Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. ^Cud- 
weed, the cotton-weed ; ’ Halliwell. Turner, in his Names of Ilerbes 
(1348) explains Centunculus by ehafweede, ‘in Yorkeshyre cudweede* 
' The common name for the genus Gnaphalium ; [so named from] the 
plant being administered to cattle that had lost their cue/;’ N.E.D. 
From Cud and Weed. 

CUE (i ), a tail, a billiard-rod. (F. - L.) The same word as queue, 
q.v. [An actor’s cue is a different word; see below.] Ash’s Diet. 

bas *Cue, the tail of a wig.’ — OF. cue (Supp. to (iodefroy), 
coe (Roquefort) ; mod. F'. queue, a tail.— L. coda, cauda, a tail. See 
i Caudal. ^ The F. queue also means a handle, stalk, billiard-cue. 

I See Hatzfeld. 

I CUE (2), a direction for on actor’s appearance. (F. — L.) In Shak. 

I Merry Wives, iii. 3. 39. Sometimes written q or qu in the 16th centurv, 

I and said to stand for quando, when. This is the more prolmble 
I because cue or 7 was previously in use to denote the sum of half a 
farthing in college accounts, and signified quadrans. * Cue, half a 
farthing;’ Minsheu (1627). ‘ 6'u, Cu^, halfe a far thynge;’ Prompt. 
Parv.; see Way’s note. The sound of cue denotes the Anglicised 
pronunciation of the French name of the Latin letter. Hence also 
cue , an ac tor’s part, and the phrase * a merry cue.' 

CUEP (1), to strike with the oiK*n hand. (Scand.) Taming of the 
Shrew, ii. 221. ‘I cuffs one;’ Palsgrave, p. 302.— Swed. kuffa, to 
thrust, push. Ihre translates it by ‘ verberibus insnltare,’ and says it 
is the £. cuff; adding that it is the frequentative (!) of the Swed. ku/va, 
MSwed. kufwa, to subdue, suppress, cow ; see Cow (2) ; but this is 
improbable. Berghaus has kuffen, to hit, cuff, and it is found also in 
Hamburgh and in I’omeranian (Richey, Dahnert) ; cf. Norw. kuffa, 
to cuff (Ross). De Bo gives WF'lem. koove, koffe, (i) a coif, (2'' a box 
on the ear ; which seems to connect it with cuff (a). Der. cuff, sb. 

CUPP (2), part of the sleeve. (L.?) F’ormerly it meant a glove 
or mitten ; now used chiefly of the part of the sleeve which covers 
the hand but partially. ME. euffe, eoffc. ‘ Cuffe, glove or mctcyne, 
or mitten, mitta;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 106. The pi. coffes is in P. Plow- 
man, B. vi. 62. The later use occurs in: ‘ Cuffe over ones hande, 

L 2 
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CUIRASS 


CUPBOARD 


poignet Palsgrave. Origin uncertain ; but probably the same 
wo^ as euffitt which occurs in the pi. cuffian^ in Kemble’s ed. of the 
A. S. Charters, no. 1290. vol. vi. 133, 1. 20, where Leo supposes it to 
signify * a covering for the head whence, perhaps, a covering for the 
hand. Cf. OHO. chuppha, MUG. Jnttfe, kuppt, kufe. a coif. See 
Coif, and Cuff (I). 

CUIRASS, a kind of breast- plate. (F.-Ital. -L.) Orig. made 
of leather, whence tlic name. In Milton, Samson, 132. Also in 
Chapman’s tr. of the Iliad, bk. vii. 1. 221. -> MK. euirace, cuirasse (now 
cuirasse), *a cuirats (sic), armour for the breast and back;* Cot. 
[Introduced from Ital. in the 16th century (Brachet).] — Ital. eorazza, 
a cuirass; Late L. eoraiia, eoracium, a cuirass, breast-plate. Formed 
as if from an adj. *coraciuM, for coriiiceus, leathern. ~L. coriuntf hide, 
leather ; whence F. cuir. Dor. euirass-ier. 

CUISSRB, pi., armour for the thighs. (F. — L.) In Shak. 1 Tien. 
IV, iv. 1. 105. ME. quysiooes, Gawain and Grcnc Knight, 578.— 
OF. ruissaux, * cuisscs, armour for the thighs ; ’ Colgrave. — F. cuissCf 
the thigh. ■» L. coxa, the hip ; see Braehet. Brugtnann, i. § 609. 
CUIjDR!E, one of an old Celtic monkish fraternity. (C.) * The 

f tnre Culdtes Were Alhyn's earliest juiests of God;’ C'ampliell, Kcul- 
ura, 1. 5. The note on the line says : ‘ The Culdees were the primi- 
tive clergy of .Scotland, and ajiiiarcntly her only clergy from the 6th 
to the I ith century. They weie of Irish origin, and their monastery 
on the Lsland of Iona, or Icolmkill, was the .seminary of Christianity 
in North Brimin.’ — OIrish ccle df, Irish eeiUiie, a servant of God, a 
Culdee. From Olrish a-It, Ir. ceilc, a sj)ousc, also a servant ; and rfe, 
gen. of dia, God. .See Khys, Lect. on \V. Philology, p. 412. Cf. 
Late L. Culdei, CuUdei, CuUlecs; misspelt colidei as if from L. eoltre 
Deum, to worship God. 

CUIilNAR X , pertaining to the kitchen. (L.) ‘ Our culinary fire; * 
Boyle's Works, i. 523.--1.. culiuarius, belonging to a kitchen. --L. 
culina, a kitchen ; cf. coquina, a kilehen, with similar suffix. Culina 
is for *coc~dina, from ettquere, to cook ; Giles, $ 188. 

CULL, to collect, gather. (F. — L.) M.]L. cullen. *Cullyn owte, 
segrego, lego, separo;* Prompt. Parv. p. 107. — OF. coillir, cuUlir, 
cuetllir, to cull, collect.—L. colligere, to collect. See Collect, of 
which cull is a doublet. 

CULLEiNUER, a strainer ; see Colander. 

CUliLION. a mean wretch. (F. — L.) In Shak. Tam. .Shrew, iv. 
a. 20. A coarse word. — F. couilloa, couille, Cotgrave; cf. Ital. cog- 
Hone, cogtioni, coglionare ; Florio. — L. coitus. From a like source 
(perhaps) is cully, a dupe, or to deceive. 

CULLIS (1), a strong broth, boiled and strained. (F. — L.) ME. 
colls. Liber Cure Coeorum, p. 20.— Oi*'. co/m, couleis, later eau/is, 

‘ a cullis,* Cot. ; substantival use of co/m, hater coulis, adj. ‘ gliding,’ 
Cot. — L. type *colaticius; from coliire, to strain ; see Colander. 

CULLIS (2), in port-culUs. (F. — L.) The fern, form of the pre- 
ceding; see FortoulliB. 

CULM, a stalk, stem. (L.) Botanical. * Culmus, the stem or stalk 
of com or grass;’ Kersey’s Diet, cd, 1715.-L. culmus, a stalk; cf. 
calamus, a stalk, stem, cognate with hi. haulm. Sec Haulm. Der. 
culmi-f-rous, st alk-b earing ; from L. ferre, to bear. 

CULMINATE, to come to the highest point. (I..) .See Milton, 
P. L. iii. 61 7. — Late L. culmiuat-us, pp. of Late L. culmiuare (Ducange), 
to come to the top. — L. cM/m/n-, clccl. stem of culmen, the highest 
])oint of a thing ; of which an older form is columen, a top, summit. 
See Column. Der. culminal-ion. 

CULPABLE, deserving of blame. (F.— T,.) "WM. culpable, eoul~ 
pahle, coupable. Spelt culpable, Koh. of liruime, tr. of Laiigtoft, p. 302. 
Spelt coupable, P. I’lowman, B. xvii. 300. — OF. cidpable, colpahle, F, 
coupable, culpable. — L. culpabilis, blameworthy. — 1.. culpdre, to blame ; 
with sullix -/»//«. -L. culpa, a fanlt, failure, niisuke, error. Der. 
culpaht-y ; culpnbil-i-ty, from I., culpabilis ; and see culprit. 

CULPRIT, a criminal. (F. — L.) ‘ Then first the culprit answered 
to his name ; ’ l)rydcn. Wife of Bath’s Tale, 273. Not orig. a single 
word, but due to a fusion of AF. cul- (for culpable, i.e. guilty), and 
AF. prist or prest (i.e. ready to prove it), signifying that the clerk of 
the crown was reaily to prove the indictment (N.E.D.). 

CULTER, a plough-iion ; see Coulter. 

cultivate, to till, improve, civilise. (I..; * To cultivate . . . 
that friendship;’ Milton, To the Gr.and Duke of Tuscany (K.). It 
occurs also in Blount's Glos-iographia, ed. 1636. — Late L. eulttvatus, 

3 ). of cultivdre, to till, work at, used A. 1). 1446 ; Ducange. (Hence 
so F. cultiver, Span, cultivar, Ital, co/Z/i/^rre. | - Late L. cultivus, 
cultivated ; Ducange. Allied to L. cultus, tilled, pp. of eolere, to till. 
Brugmann, i. $ 121. Sec Culture. Der. cultivat ion, ^or. 

CULTURE, cultivation. (F.— L.) ‘The adture and profit of 
their mvndes; ’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 14 d. ME. culture, Palladius 
on Husbandry, bk. 1. 1. 21. -F. culture, ‘culture, tillage, husbandry;’ | 
Cot. - L. cultura, cultivation ; allied to cultus, jjp. of eolere, to till. 
Der. culture, verb. j 


CULVER (i), a dove. (E.) Used by Spenser, F. Q. ii. 7. 34; 
Tears of the Muses, 246. Preserved in the name of the Culver Cliffs, 
near Sandown, Isle of Wight. Chancer has colver,Leg. of Good Women, 
Philom.92. AS.«i(^tf,translatingL.co/«ffii6a,Mark,i.io. B. Thought 
to be an £. word, notwithstanding its superficial resemblance to L. 
eolumha. Der. culver-tail, an old word for dove-tail ; see Blount’s 
Glossogrimhia, ed. 1674. 

CULVER ( 2 ), another form of CulTerin ; see below. 
CULVERTN, a sort of cannon. (F. — L.) In Shak. i Hen. IV, 
ii. 3. 56. Palsgrave has ‘ Culveryng, gonne, culuerine' A cormpt form 
for - OF. coulevrine (Hatzfeld), MF. eouleuvrine, ‘a culverin, 

the ])icce of ordnance called so ; * Cot. Fern, form of OF. eoulevria, 
‘ adder-like;* id. —OF. couleuvre, an adder; id.— L. eolubra, fem. form 
I of coluber, a serpent, adder ; whence the adj. etdubrinus, snake-like, 
cutiniug, wily. ^ It appears that this cannon was so called from its 
long, thin shape ; some were similarly called serpertixa ; see Junius, 
(jiioted in Richardson. Other pieces of ordnance were calledyh/fO/M. 
CULVERT, an arched drain under a road. (Du.?) Not in John- 
son. Fir.sl used ab. 1770. Origin unknown, W'e might expect it to 
Ije Dutch, in connexion with making of canals, &c. But no such word 
is known in Dutch ; though w'c might imagine a Du. *coul-vaart, to 
express the sense, viz. from Du. coul-, as in coul-age, leakage, coul-ant, 
flowing (Calisch), and Du. vaart, a channel, canal, water-course, from 
vareu, to go ; see Fare. fi. The Du. coul- is borrowed from F. ; 
cf. MF. coutouere, *a channel, gutter,’ &c. ; Col. — F. eouler, to flow, 
trickle. — L. cbliire, to filter. — 1.. cblum, a strainer. See Colander. 

CUMBER, to encumber, hinder. (F. — Late L.) ME. combren, 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, bk. iii. met. 10. 1. 6; Piers Plowman’s 
Crede, 461, 76;. 'I'hc sh. comburment occurs in K. Alisaunder, ed. 
W'eber, 472. — t)F. combrer, to hinder; cf. mod. F. encombre, an im- 
pediment.— L.ate L. cumbrus, a heap, 'found in several Merovingian 
documents, e.g. in the Clesta Kegum Francomm. c. 25;* Braehet. 
Ducange gives the pi. comhri, impediments. Of doubtful origin ; some 
refer it to G. hummer, gricL oppression, prov. G. hummer, rubbish. 
Others, to L. cumulus, a heap, by change of / to r, not uncommon ; 
with inserted b. Sec Cumulate. Der. eumbr-ous (i.e. cumber-ous), 
-/v, -ness ; also cumbersome, by adding the IC. suffix -some. 

CUMIN, CUMMIN, the name of a plant. (L.-Gk.-IIeb.) 
ME. eomin. King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 6797 ; also cummin, W'yelif, 
St. Matt, xxiii. 23. In the AS. translation wc find the forms cymyn, 
cymen, and cumin, in the MSS, 'I'liere is an OF. form eomin; see 
Bartsch, Chrest. Franc, col. 275, I. 29. Cotgrave has: *Comtmn, 
cummin.’ Both OF. and AS. forms arc from the L. cumlnum or 
eyminum in Matt, xxiii. 23. — Gk. xrv/iivov. » Heb. hammon, cummin. 
Cf. Arab, hammun, cummin-seed; Rich. Did. 1206, 1207. 
CUMMERBUND, a waist-band, sash. (Hind. — Pers.) See ex- 
amples in Yule. — Hind, hamar-hand, a girdle, piece of cloth round 
the loins.- Pers. hamar, the waist, the loins ; and band, a band. 

CUMULATE, to hcaj) together. (L.) ‘All the extremes of worth 
and beauty that were cumulated in Camilla;’ .Shelton’s Don Quixote, 
c. 33. The adj. cumulative is in Bacon, On Learning, by G. Wats, 
b. iii. c. J. — L. cumuldtus, pp. of cumulare, to heap up. — L. cumu/us, 
a heap. Der. cumulat-ive, -ion ; also ac-cumulate, q.v. 
CUNEATE, wcdgc-shaiH'd. (L.) Modem ; botanical. Formed 
with suffix -ale, corresponding to L. -dtus, from L, cune-us, a wedge. 
•Sec Coin, Der. h'rom the same source is eunei-form, i.e. wedge- 
sha|>ed ; a mcMlern word. 

CUNNING (i), skilful, knowing. (E.) ME. cunning, conning; 
Northern foim cunnamt, from Iccl. hunnandi, pres. pt. of hunna, to 
know.^ .Six:U hunnynge, P. Plowman, B. xi. 70. Really the pres. pt. 
of ME. cunnen, to know, in very common use; Ancren Riwlc, p. 280. 
— AS. cunnnn, to know. See Can (i). Der. cunning-ly. 

CUNNING (2), knowledge, skill. (Scand.) ME. eunninge, 
('haucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 966. Suggested by Icel. hunnandi, 
knowledge, which is derived from hunna, to know, cognate with 
AS. cunnan, to know; see Grein, i. 171. ^ The AS. cunnung sig- 
nifies temptation, trial. See Can (1). 

CUP, a drinking- vessel. (L.) Mi:, euppe, Gen. and Exodus, ed. 
Morris. 2310. AS. euppe,K cup. ‘Caupus, vcl obba, cuppe;' iElfric’s 
Gloss, eil. Somner; Nomina Vasorum. [Cf. Du. and Dan. hop, Swed. 
hopp, F. coupe. Span, eopa, Ital. coppa, a cup; all alike borrow^ from 
I.atin.'] — Late L. cuppa, a cup ; variant of L. cupa, a vat, butt, cask ; 
in later times, a drinking-vessel ; see Ducange. + Gk. KvutWw, a cup, 
goblet ; cf. tmnq, a hole, hollow; also Skt. hupa-, a j)it, well, hollow. 
B:ugmanii,i. §930 (4). Der. rw/>, verb; cup-board, q.v. ; cupping-glass, 
Beanm. and Fletcher, Bloody Brother, iv. a. See Coop. 

CUPBOARD, a closet with shelves for cups. (Hybrid ; L. and 
E.) ME. eup-borde, orig. a table for holding cups. ‘And couered 
inony a cuphorde with dothes ful quite;’ Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, 
ii. 1440 ; see the whole passage. And cf. Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 
ao6. F ormed from cup and ME. bord, a table, esp. a table for meals 
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and various vessels. See Cup and Board. % The sense of the I 
vford has somewhat changed; it is possible that some may have I 
taken it to mean eup-hoat^, a place for keeping caps ; but there was 
no such word, and such is not the true etymology. 

CUPEL, a small, shallow, porous, cup-like vessel used in refining 
metals. (L.) Spelt eoppell in Cotgravc, s. v. eavpelle. L. en- 

pella, dimin. of cupa, a cask. See Cupola. Der. cupell-aitf eupelU 

at~iott. 

CUPID, the god of love. (L.) In .Shak. Merry Wives, ii. a. 141. 
— L. nom. eupido, desire, p.'ission, Cupid. > I., cupere, to desire. Cf. 
Skt. to become excited. See Covet. Der. cupid-i-ty, q.v. 
And, from the same root, con-eup-isc-eiue. 

CUPIDITY, avarice, covetousness. (F.— I..) Cupiditie, in 
Hall’s Chron. Hen. VII, an. 1 1 . $ 8. F. cf/picfi/e, *cfupidity, lust, covet- 
ousness Cotgrave. ■- L. acc. cupiditatem, from nom. eup:diids, desire, 
covetousness. — L. cupidm, desirous. — L. cupere, to desire. See above. 

CUPOLA, a sort of dome. (Ital. — L.) ‘The ruined Cupola',' 
Sandys’ Travels (1632), p. 264. ^Cupola, or Cuppola, . . an high 
tower arched, having but little light ; * Gazophylacium Anglicanum, 
cd. 1689. .Spelt cupola in Blount, Glossographia, edd. 1674, j6Si ; 
cupda in Kersey’s Dict.ed. 1715. — Ital. cupola, a cupola, dome. — 1 .. 
cupula, a small cask, a little vault ; dimin. of ciipa, a cask, vat. See 
Cup. 

CUPBEOUS, coppery, like copper. (L.) ‘ Cupreous, of or be- 
longing to copper; ’ Blount, Glossographia, ed. 1674. — I., cupreous, q( 
copter; with suflix -oms. — L. cuprum, copiier. See Copper. 

CuR, a small dog. fE.) Mli. kur,eurre. In early use. ‘’flie 
fule kur dogge,’ i.e. the foul cur-dog, Ancren Riwle, p. 290. Cf. 
Piers Plowman’s Crede, ed. Skeat, 644. 4* MI )u. korre, a house-dog, 
watch-dog, Oiideiii.ans ; Swed. dial, kurre. fi. So named from his 
growling; cf. Icel. hurra, to murmur, grumble; Dan. kurre, to coo, 
whirr; Swed. hurra, to rumble, to croak ; Low G. hurren, to snarl 
(Liibben); MDu. horrepot, a grumbler (Oudemans), equivalent to 
i)u. hnorrepat, a grumbler, from Du. hnorren, to grumble, growl, 
snarl. The word is imitative, and the letter K is known to be ‘ the 
dog’s letter,* Romeo, ii. 4. 22a. Cf. ME. hurren, to make a harsh 
noise. ‘ R is the dog’s letter, and hurreth in the sound ; * Ben Jonson, 
]\ng. Grammar. Der. (])erhans) curmudgeon. 

CURACAO, CURA9OA, a litpu'ur. (Span.) So named, ap- 
])arently, tecause first made from Chira9ao oranges. [The usual 
spelling, with -on, is incorrect.l — Span. Curasao, * an island off the 
coast of Venezuela in South America ; * Pineda. j 

CURABSOW, a gallinaceous bird, like a turkey. (.Span.) In 
a tr. of Buffon (1792); ii. 52. A phonetic spelling of Curasao 
(above) ; whence it came 

CURARI, another spelling of Wourali, q.v. 

CURATE, one who has cure of souls. (L.) ME. curat, Chaucer, 
C. T. prol. 2 19.— I.ate L. curatus, a priest, curate; cf. Late L. chratus, 
adj. ; curdtum heneficium, a lieneficc with cure of souls pertaining to 
it. Formed as a pji., from the sb. cura, a cure. Sec Cure. Dor. 
curac-y. From the L. pp. curdius we have also curat -ive ; also (from 
curare), the sb. cura-tor, a guardian. 

CURB, to check, restrain, lit. to bend. (F. — L.) In Merch. of 
Ven. i. a. 26. Curbed— hent, * By crooked and ci/rftet/ lines ; ’ Hol- 
land, Plutarch, p. 678. ME. courben, to bend ; used also intransi- 
tively, to bend oneself, bow down. ‘ Yet I courbed on my knees ; ’ 
P. Plowman, B. ii. i. Cf. ‘ Hir nccke is schorl, hir shuldrcs courbe,* 
i.e. bend ; Gower, C. A. bk. i. 1687. Also ME. corbe, sb. ; as in * a 
strong bitte with a corbe;' Dictes of the Philosophers (1477); fol. 
26, back. — OF. (and F.) courl/er, to bend, crook, bow. — L. curudre, 
to bend. - 1., curuus, bent, curved. See Curve. Der. curb, sb., 
curbstone, herb-stone. 

CURD, the coagulated part of milk. (E.) ME. curd, more often 
erud or crod, by the shifting of r .so common in English. ‘ A fewe 
cruddes and ereem; ’ P. Plowman, B. vi. 284 ; spelt croddes, id. C. ix. 
306. From AS. crud-, weak grade of rruifan, to crowd, to press 
together; whence also prov. F'. crowd-y, a kind of o.itmeal gruel. <4 
Irish and Gael, gruth, curds. See Stokes-Fick, p. 1 19. Sec Crowd 

(l). "Der. curd-y,eurd-le. 

CURE, care, attention. (F.— L.) ME. cure, Chaucer, C. T. prol. 
305 ; King Alisaunder, 4016.— OF. cure, care. — L. eflra, care, atten- 
tion, cure. Origin uncertain ; the OLat. form was coera or coira, for 
*hoizd ; Bmgmann, i. 874. ^ It is well to remember that cure is 
wholly unconnected with E. care ; the similarity of sound and sense 
is accidental. In actual speech, care and cure are used in different 
ways. Der. rare, verb ; cur-able; cure-less; also curate, q.v.; curious, 
q. v^ And. from the same source, ac-cur-ate, q. v. 

CURFEW, a fire-cover ; the time for covering Ares ; the curfew- 
bell. (F.— L.) ME. eourfew, curfew, cur/u. ‘Aboute corfew-tyme 
Chaucer, C. T., A 3645. * Curfu, ipitegium ; ' Prompt. Parv. p. x 10. - 
AF. coever/u, Statutes of the Realm, i. 102 (an. 1285) ; curfeu. Liber 


Albas, p. 369 ; OF. eovre-feu, later eouvre-feu, in which latter form it 
is given by Roquefort, who cx[jlains it as a bell rung at a Axed hour 
as a signal for putting out Ares. The history is well known ; sw 
Curfew in Eng. Cycl.,div. Arts and Sciences. — OF. covrir, later couvrir, 
to cover; and V.feu, Are, which is from the \ 4 .Joeum, acc. of /ocas, 
hearth. Are. See Cover and Foous. Der. curfew-hell, 
CURIOUS, inquisitive. (F.-L.) ME. curious, busy; Romaunt 
of the Rose, 1052. — OF. curios, careful, busy. — L. curiosus, careful. 

— L. cura, attention. See Cure. Dor. curious-ly, -ness; curios-i-ty 
(ME. curiosite, Gower, C. A. iii. 383, bk. viii. 31 14), from F. euriosiii, 
Englished ‘curiosity’ by Cotgrave, from L. acc. euridsitatem. Bacon 
uses curiosity to mean ‘elaborate work ;* Essay 46, On Gardens. 

CURL, to twist into ringlets; a ringlet. (Scand.) In English, 
the verb seems rather formed from the sh. tliaii vice versa. Gascoigne 
has: ‘ But curie their locks with bodkins and with braids ; ’ Epil. to 
the Steel G las, 1. ii 4 2 ; in Skeat, .S|)ec. of English. Palsgrave has curled, 
p. 309. We And another form crul, due to the shifting of r ; cf. cress, 
curd. Chaucer has : * With lokkes crulle,' i.e. with curled or crisped 
locks; Prol. Si ; from the adj. rr«/, curly. Not in AS.; but cf. EFries. 
hrulle, hrull, hrul, a curl. p. The form curl isof Scand. origin ; cf.Norw. 
hurle, a curl; Dan. dial, hurle, a twist in thread ; Swed. dial, hurla, 
to curl.4‘Du. hrul, a curl ; hrullen, to curl ; MDu. hrd, adj. curled ; 
hroHen, to curl, wrinkle, rumple ; Dan. krolle, a curl ; hrulle, to curl ; 
.Swed. hrullig, crisp; Swed. dial, hrulla, to curl (Rietz) ; Norw. hurle, 
hrull, a curl ( Aasen) ; G. hrolU. 7. The orig. sense is clearly to twist, 
or bend ; it is allied to EB'ries. hrillen, to bend, turn, wind ; l.ow G. 
krellen, to tnm ; NFries. hrall, closely twisted ; suggesting a Tcut. 
base *hrellan-, to wind, str. vb.; jit. t. *hrall, jip. *hrullanoz (Francks 
Der. eurl-y, -iug. 

CURLEW, an aquatic wading bird. (F.) ME. corlew, curlew, 
eurlu. Spelt corlew, 1 ’. fdowman, C. xvi. 243 ; earlue, id. B. xiv. 43; 
cur/tf. Early E. Psalter, Ps. 104 (105), 38. —OF. eourlieus,a. curlew 
(Godefroy); MF. corlieu, ‘a curlue;’ Cot. He also gives the F. 
spellings eorlis and eourlis, Cf. Ital. chiurlo, a curlew ; Span, chorlito, 
a curlew, evidently a dimin. form from an older cAor/e. p. An imi- 
tative word, from the bird’s cry. Cf. Ital. chiurlare, to howl like the 
horn-owl, Meadows; also .Swed. hurla, to coo (Widegren). 
CURMUDG-EON, a covetous, stingy fellow. (E. and F. ?) Spelt 
curmudgeon, Foni, 1 'he Lady’s Trial, A. v. sc. i ; eurmudgin, Hudibras, 
pi. ii. c. a. 1 . 497 1 Richardson), altered to curmudgeon in Bell’s edition, 
i. 220. First lound in 1577, spelt curmudgen, in Stanyhurst’s Descr. 
of Ireland (in Holinshcd,p. 1 02). [Sjielt corne-mudgin (or commudgin) 
by Holland, to translate the L./r«m«i/ar/w.s, a corn-dealer ; see Hol- 
land’s tr. of Livy, pp. 150, 1104. as cited in Richardson. The latter 
passage s]ieaks of fines paid by ‘ certain eornmudgins for hoording 
up and keeping in their gruine.’ This is a forced spelling, and only 
tells us that the Arst syllable is not really a derivative of corn.] The 
etymology is wholly unknown, but the form shows that at least the 
latter part of the word is of French origin. It has been suggested 
that cur- represents E. cur, a dog. Lowland Scotch has murgeon, to 
mock, to grumble; also mudgeon, a grimace; see E.D.D. Perhaps 
it meant ‘ gmmbling cur.’ 

CURRANT, a Corinth raisin. (F.-L. — Gk.) In .Shak. W^inl. 
Tale, iv. 3. 40. Haydn gives 1533 as the date when currant-trees 
were brought to England ; but the name was also given to the small 
dried grapes brought from the lA:vant and known in England at an 
earlier time. * In Liber Cure Cocorum [p. 16] called raysyns of cor- 
auns, F. raisins de Corinthe, the small dried grajies of the Greek 
islands. Then applied to our own sour fruit of somewhat similar 
appearance ; ’ Wedgwood. So also we And * roysonys of coraunce ; * 
Babces Book, cd. Furnivall, p. 2 1 1 , last line. — F. ‘ Raisins de Corinth, 
currants, or small raisins ; * Cot. Thus currant is a corruption of 
F. Corinthe, Corinth. — L. Corinthus. — Gk. KopivSos. ^ Referred to in 
1390 ; j racemorum de corenc, vj d. ; ’ Earl of Derby’s Expe- 
ditions, Camden Soc., p. ii , 1 . 22. 

CURRENT, running, Aowing. (F.— L.) ME. eorrant. *Lik 
to the eorrant Are, that renneth Upon a corde, as thou hast sein. 
Whan it with poudre is so besein Of sulphre ; * Gower, C. A. iii. 96 ; 
bk. vii. 352. Afterwonis altered to current, to look more like Latin. 
—OF. curant, pres. pt. of OF. eurre (more commonly eorre), to run. 

— L. currere, to run. Prob. for *eursere ; and allied to horse. 
Brugmann, i. 499, 516. See Horse. Der. current, sb. ; 4y, 
currene-y ; curricle, q. v. ; and from the same source are cursive, 
cursory, q.v. From the same root are concur, incur, occur, recur; 
corridor, courier; course, concourse, discourse, intercourse; excursion, 
incurs ion ; courser, precursor ; corsair. See. 

CURRICLE, a short course ; a chaise. (L.) * Upon a curricle 
in this world depends a long course of the next ; ’ Sir T. Browne, 
Christ. Morals, vol. ii. p. 23 (R.). The sense of ‘chaise ’ is late; 
see N.E.D.— L. curriculum, a running, a course; also, a light car 
(Cicero). Formed as a double diminutive, with suffixes -cu- and -h- 
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from the stem eurri-i cf. parti-cu-la, a particle. vL. currert, to ran. 
See Currant. Doublet, curriculum^ which is the L. word, 
unchang^. Cf. curule. 

CUBRY (i), to dress leather. (F.-L. and Tent.) *Thei curry 
kingi-s/ i.c. Matter kiiif's, lit. dress them; said iiunioally ; Piers 
Plowman's Crede, ed. Skeat, 365. ‘ Like as he wold coraye his 

maystres hois;’ Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 53. The E. verb is 
accompanied by the ME. sb. cwrreiV, apparatus, preparation, arma> 
inenl ; K. Alisaunder, 5118. — OF. conreer, correier, to ptepa.e, 
arrange, set in order ; earliest form conreder (Gudefroy) ; later 
couroier ; whence the forms co;irqyer, courroyrr, given by Cotgrave, 
and exjilained by ‘ to curry, tew, or dress leather.' — OF. conrei, later 
conrny, njuipage, gear, preparation of all kinds ; earliest form cunreid 
(Godciroy). (^Formed, Ukc array lOF. arrni), by prefixing a l.atin 
preposition to a Teutonic word ; see Array.] - OI*'. coh~, prefix, 
from I.. eon- (for cum), together; and the OF. r«rf, array, order. 
This word answers to Ital. -redo, order, seen in Ital. arredo, array.— 
Late L. •redum, -redium, seen in ihe derived arridium, conrPdium, 
equipment, furniture, apparatus, gear. p. This -redium is of Tout, 
origin ; cf. Swed. reda, order, sli., or, as verb, to set in order ; Dan. 
redCi order, sb., or as verb, to set in order; Icel. reidi, tackle; also 
O. Low G . rede, AS. rtede, ready; see Beady. The same root appeals 
in array and disarray, and in F. desarroi, arroi, eorroyer. Der. eurri-er. 

The phr. to curry favour i.s a corruption of ME. to curry favel, i.e. 
to rub down a fallow-coloiirwl horse. Favell was a common old 
name for a horse; and curry favel occurs in lloccleve, De Kegim. 
Princbuirn, st. 735, 1 . 52SJ. See my note to P. Plowman, C. iii. 6. 

CUBBY (j), a kind of seasoned dish. (Tamil.) A general term 
for seasoned dishes in India, for which there are many recipes. See 
Curry in Yule. — Tamil hari, sauce, relish for rice. Yule adds that 
the Port, form card is from the cogn.*ite ( 2 anaresc karil. 

CUBSB, to imprecate evil upon. (K.) ME. cursien, cursen, corsen. 
‘This cursed crone;’ Chaucer, C. T. 485a (B 432); ‘this atrsed 
dede ; ’ id. 4853 (H 433). The sb. is curs, Chaucer, C. T. Prol. 663. 
AS. eursian, A. S. Chron. an. 1137; where the compound pp. 
forcursad also occurs. The AS. sl>. is curs ; Lilicr Scintillaram, 
c. 56 ; p. 1 74, I. 6. p. Remoter origin unknown ; ]jerha{)s originally 
.Scandinavian, and <lue to a particular use of Swed. korsa, Dan. Irorse, 
to make the sign of the cross, from Swed. and Dan. kom, a cro.ss, a 
corruption of Icel. leross, a cross, and derived from Olrish eras ; see 
Cross, y. The N.E.D. says there it no trace of any connexion; 
but Norw. Hears, kross, a cross, plague, worry, trouble, comes very 
near the sense of a curse; so Du. kruis, tribulation; slechie kinderen 
hebben is een groot kruis, it is a great cross to have bad children ; cf. 
Dan. dial, korselig, that which one dreads, or crosses oneself against ; 
as, korseligt veir, horrible weather, which comes near the sense of 
* cursed weather.’ The ultimate connexion seems to me possible. 
Indeed, Berghaus gives I..0W G. kritulsigen, to curse (lit. to cross). 
Role, further, that Windisch gives Olrish cursaigim, * 1 icprehcnd.* 
Der. ac- eurse d, curs-ed, curs-er. 

CUB8IVX1, running, flowing. (L.) Modem. Not in Todd’s 
Johnson. A mere translation of Late I.. cursivus, cursive, as apfdied 
to handwriting. — L. cursus, pp. of currere, to run. See Current. 

CURSORY, running, hasty, superficial. (L.) The (xld form 
cursorary (other cdd. cursenary, curselary) is in .Shak. Hen. V, v. 2. 77. 
‘ He discoursed cursorily,* Bp. Taylor, Great Exemplar, pt. iii. § 14 
(K.l.— I.ale L. cursurius, chiefly used in the adv. cursorie, hastily, 
quickly. — L. cursor!-, declensional stem of cursor, a runner. — L. 
CMn-Ms, pp. of rurrere, to run. See Current. Der. cursori-ly. 

CURT, short, concise. (I*) ‘ Maestro elel campo. Peck I his name 
is curr;’ Ben jonson, The New Inn, iii. i. — L. curtus, docked, 
clip]ied. Cf. Gk. uaprits, chopped. — ^ SK ER, to shear, cut ; whence 
also E. shear, and led. skardr, docked. See Shear. Der. curt-ly, 
curt-ness ; curt-nil, q.v. 

CURTAIL, to cut short, abridge, dock. (F.— L.) a. Curtail 
is a corruption of an older curtail, and was orig. accented on the 
former syllable ; there is no jiretence for saying that it is derived from 
the F. court tniller, to cut short, a phrase which does not apixiar to 
have been used ; though it is jirohablc that both £. tail and F. tailler 
had some influence on the development of the word. The two 
instances in Shakespeare may suffice to show this. * I, that am cur. 
tedVd oi this fair proportion;’ Rich. HI, i. i. 18. And again: 
'When a Gentleman is dispos'd to sweare, it is not for any standers- 
by to curtail his oathes; ’ Cyinbdine, ii. 1. 12, according to the first 
folio; altered to curtail in later editions, p. Cotgrave translates 
aceourcir by ‘to shorten, abridge, curtail, clip, or cut short;' and 
this may help to show that the French for to curtail was not court 
tailler (I), but accourcir. y. The verb was, in fact, derived from the 
adj. curtail or curtal, having a docked tail, occurring four times in 
Sludtetpeare, viz. Pilgr. 373 ; M. Wives, ii. 1. 114; Com. Err. iii. 2. 
J51 ; All's Well) ii. 3. 6.11. — MF. courtauh, courtaut; both forms are 


given by Cotgrave, and explained by ‘ a cnrtall ; * or, as an adj., by 
‘ curtail, being curtailed.' He also gives ; * Double courtaut, a strong 
cnrtall, or a horse of middle size between the ordinary curtail, and 
horse of service.' 8. The occurrence of the final ll in curtail shows 
that the word was taken into English before the old form courtault 
fell into disuse. Cf. Florio, who gives the Ital. ‘ eortaldo, a curtail, 
a horse without a taile ; curtare, to shorten, to curtail ; coria, short, 
briefe, curtald.’— OF. court (Ital. carlo), short ; with suffix -ault, -alt, 
e(|uiva 1 ent to Ital. -tddo, I.ate L. -aldus, of Germanic origin, as in 
Regin~ald; from G. wait, O. Low G. wald (Icel. vald), power. See 
llatzfeld’s French Diet. pref. i 13K. — L. curtus, docked. See Curt. 
CURTAIN, a hanging cloth. (F. — L.) ME. cortin, curlin', 
Chaucer, C. T. 6831 (I) 1249). The pp. cortined, furnished with 
curtains, is in K. Alisaunder, cd. Weber, 1028.— OF. cortine, curtine, 
a curtain. — Late L. cortina, a small court, small enclosure, croft, 
rampart or ‘ curtain * of a castle, hanging curtain round a small 
enclosure. See Exod. xxvi. i (Vulgate). — L. cor/-, stem of cars, a 
court ; with suffix -ina, fern of •inus, adj. suffix. See Court (1). 
Der. curtain, verb. 

CURTILAGE, a court-yard. (F.— L.) 'All the comedities 
(sic) wythyn the seid gardyn and curtelage ; ' Bury Wills, cd. Tymms, 
p. 46 (A.l>. 1467). — AF. curtilage, Stat. of the Realm, i. 221. 
Formefl, w’ith suffix -age, from OF. ror/t 7 , eourtil, ‘a back-yard;’ 
Cot.- Late L. cortile, an enclosure, small yard (Ducangc). Dimin. 
of Late L. earth, a court-yard, from L ciirs. See Court (1). 
CURTLE AXE, a corruption of cutlass ; see CutlaSB. 
CURTSEY, an obeisance ; see Courtesy. 

CURULE, chiefly in the phr. curule chair, a chair used by the 
highest magistrates of Rome. (L.) Butler has * curule wit;* 
Hndibras. i. 1. 71,3 — L. eurulis, currulis, applied to cyui, horses, and 
to sella , the curule chair. — L. currus, a chariot ; see Curriole. 

CURVE, adj. crookerl ; sb. a bent line. (L.) Not in early use. 
The MF« form was eourbe, whence E. curb, q.v. Blount’s Glnrso- 
graphia, ed. 1674, has the adjectives cr/rvous and curvilineal, and the 
sbs. curvature and curvity. ‘ This line thus curve ; ’ Congreve, An 
Impossible Thing, 1 . 1 37. —Tm cumus, crooked, licnt (base <;iir-). 4 ‘Gk. 
Kvp-Tot, bent. See Crown. Der. curve, verb ; curvat-ure, L. cur- 
uatara, from enruure, to bend ; curvi-liuear ; also curvet, q. v. And 
see curb. 

CURVET, to bound like a horse. (Ital. - 1..) The verb is in 
Shak. As You Like It, iii. 2. 258 ; the sb. is in All's Well, ii. 3. 399. 

— Ital. corvetta, a curvet, leap, bound; eorvettare, to curvet, frisk. 
(The E. word was orig. corvet, thus Florio has : ‘ Corueiia, a coruet, 
a sault, a prancing or continuall dancing of a horse.’] — MItal. corvare, 
old s|x:lling of curvare, ‘ to bow, to bende, to stoope, to crouch, to 
make crooked ; * Florio. Thus to rurvet meant to crouch or bend 
slightly; hence, to prance, frisk. —L. euruure, to liend. — L. curuusy 
bent. See Curve. Dor. curvet, sb. (Ital. corvetta). 

CUSHAT, the ring-dove, wootl-pigeon. (E.) ^Cowshot, palum- 
bus;* Nicholson’s Glossarium Norlhanhymbricum, in Ray's Collcc- 
I tion, ed. 1691, pp. 139-152. Cowschote-, Catholicon Angl. (1483). 
AS. cusceote, a wild pigeon ; Voc. 260. 7 ; cuscote, E. E. 'I'exts, p. 85. 
For cu-scote, where scote prob. nican.s darter, lit. ‘ shooter,’ from scot-, 
weak grade of sceotan, to shoot (cf. AS. sceota, a kind of trout) ; 
and perhaps cu refers to the coo of the bird. Cf. ' Coo, coo, come 
now,^ &c. ; Song of the Cushat ; in T. Dyer, Folklore, p. 98. 
CUSHION, a ])illuw, soft case for resting on. (F. — L.) ’The pi. 
cttischuns is in Wyclif, i Kings, v. 9. Spelt quysshin, Chaucer, Troil. 
and Cress, ii. 1229. -OF. coissin, a cushion (Supp. to Godefroy); 
later coussin, * a cushion to sit on ; ' Cot. [It is supposed that coissin 
was the true form ; perhajis it was influenced by OF. coute, a quilt.] 

— Late I., type *coxinuni, a support for the hip ; from coxa, hip, thigh 
(like L. cubital, elbow-cushion, from cubitus, elbow). Cf. Ital. cus- 
cino, cushion, coscia, hip ; Span, cojin, cushion, cuja, hip. See 
Romania, 1 892, p. 87. ^ The AF. form quissine occurs in A. Ncckam 
(Wright’s Vocab. i. 100); cf. E. cuhses, q.v. ^ The G. kissen, 
cushion, is burrowed from one of the Romance forms ; cf. Ital. cucino, 
cusrino, Span, cnxin, Port, coxim. 

CUSP, a point, tip. (L.) Not in early use. ‘Full on his cusp 
hU angry master sate. Conjoin’d with Saturn, l^leful both to man ; ’ 
I iryden. The Duke of Guise, Act iv (R.). It was a term in astrology. 
‘ No other planet hath so many dignities, Either by himself or in 
reg.’inl of the euspes ; ' Beanm. and Fletcher, Bloody Brother, iv. a. — 
1 .. euspis, a point ; gen. cuspid-is. Der. cuspid-ale, euspid-at-ed. 
CUSTARD, a composition of milk, eggs, &c. (F. - L.) In Shak. 
All's Well, ii. 5. 41 ; custard-coffin, the upper crust covering a custard ; 
Tam. Shrew, iv. 3. 82. The old custard was something widely 
different from what we now call by that name, and could be cut into 
squares with a knife. John Russell, in his Boke of Nurture, enumerates 
it amongst the ' Bake-metes;* see Babees Boke, ed. Furnivall, p. 147, 
1. 493; p. 271, 1. I ; p. 373, 1. 21; and esp. the note on 1. 492, at 
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jk an. It was also spelt cusiade, id. p. 170, 1 . 80a. fi. And there 
can be no reasonable doubt that such is a better spelling, and that 
it is, moreover, a corruption of the ME. ermtade, a general name for 
pies made with crust ; see the recipe for erustade ryal quoted in the 
Babees Book, p. ai i. [A still older spelling is emsiate. Liber Cure j 
Cocorum, ed. Morris, p. 40, derived immediately from L. crustatusJ] \ 

— OF. erousiade, ‘pate, tourte, chose qui en couvre une autre,' i.c. a 
pasty, tart, crust ; Roquefort. Roquefort gives the Trov. form 
eruitndo. Cf. Ttal. erostata, ‘a kind of daintie pye;’ Florio.— L. 
erusidtus, pp. of erustdre, to encrust, from erusta, a crust. See C^st. 
Der. atsiard-apple, an apple like custard, having a soft pulp; 1 
Daimiier, Voyage, an. iGyp, iii, 33. 

^ Custody, keeping, care, confinement. (L.^ Spelt eustodye, Sir 
T. More, Works, p. 40. — I.. custodia, a keepiiig/guard. — L. cusidd-, 
stem of cu$tm, a guardian ; lit. ‘ a hider.’ — V KEUDII, to hide, con- 
ceal ; whence also (Ik. irfv0f(v, to hide, and K. hide. See Brugmann, 
i. S 699. See Hide (1). Der. eiuiodi-alf cusUtdi-an. 

CUSTOM, wont, usage. (F. — L.) ME. eusiume. custome, costume ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 6264 (D 682). Spell eustume, (Jld Eng. Homilies, ed. 
Morris, ii. ii, 1. i i. — OF. costume, eustutne, custom (Late L. eastuma, 
Chartulary of 705) ; mod. F. coutume. From a Romanic type *cos- 
tumne, pfob. for *costudne, shor.ened from eomuiJtudiuem, acc. of the 
classical L. eonsttetudu, custom. — L. comuetus, pp. of consuescere, to 
accustom; inchoative form of L. *consuere, to be accustomed. — L. co«-, 
for CM»«, together, greatly, very ; and sucre, to be accustomed (Lucr. i. 
60), more commonly used in tlie inchoative form sueseere. ft. Sucre 
ap])car$ to be derived from L. suus, one's own, as though it meant 'to 
make one’s own,’ or ‘ to have it one's own way.’ ^ Cf. F. amertume, 
for L. amdritudinem ; F. enrlume, for L. itteudinem. Der. custom-ar-y, 
-ar-i-ly, -ar-i-ness, -er; -house; also ac-eustom, q.v. 

CUT, to make an incision. (Scand.) ME. eutten, hitten, a weak 
verb; pi. 1. kutte, kiite. The form cutte, signifying ‘he cut,’ past tense, 
occurs in Layamon, i. 349 ; iii. 228; Later text. These appear to be 
the earliest passages in which the word occurs. It answers to a late 
AS. form *cyttan (for *cut-ian ) ; and is of .Scand. origin. Cf. Swed. 
dial, kuta, khta, kvota, to cot with a knife ; kuia, kytti, a knife (Rietz' ; 
Icel. kuti, a little knife ; Norw. kyttcl, kjutul, a knife for barking trees 
(Aasen) ; MSwed. kotta, to cut with a knife (IhreL All (possibly) 
due to OF. couf-el, a knife ; sec Cutlass. Der. cut, sb. ; cutting, -er ; 
cut-water; cut-purse. 

CUTCHBRRY, a court-house, office. (Hind.) 'The prodigious 
labour of cutcherry;* Thackeray, Vanity Fair, ch. 57 (or eh. 22 of 
vol. iiL — I lind. kachahri, * a hall of justice, town-house, court, a public 
office for the receipt of revenue,’ &c. ; Forbes. 

CUTICIiB, the outermost skin. (L.) * Cuticle, the outermost thin 
skin ;’ Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1 715 ; and in Phillips (1658). The adj. cuti- 
etdar is in Blount’s Glossographia, ed. 1G74. — I., cutwula, the skin; 
double dimin., with suffixes -cu-la-, from cuti-, declensional stem of 
cutis, the skin, hide. | Cf. particle from part.'] The L. cutis is cognate 
with I'L hide. Sec Hide (2). Der. eutietd-ar, from the L. cuticula ; 
also cut-an-e-ous, fiimi a barbarous Latin cutdneus, not given in<Du' 
cange, but existing also in the P'. cutanc, skinny, of the skin (Cotgrave), 
and in the Ital. and .Span, cutaneo. 

CUTIiASB, a sort of sword. (F. — L.) The orig. sense was ‘a 
little knife.’ Sjielt coutelace, in Dodsley’s Old Plays, ed. Hazlitt, v. 
189. Better spelt cutlas, with one — P*. coutelas^ *a cuttclas, or 
courtclas, or short sw'ord, for a man-at-arms ; ’ Cot. Cf. Ital. ctXtel- 
laceio, ‘ a cnrtclax, or knife ; ’ P’lorio. [The Ital. suffix -accio (L. 
-deeum) is a general augmentative one, that can be added at pleasure 
to a sb. ; thus from libro, a book, is formed libraecio, a large ugly 
book. So also Ital. coltellaccio means 'a large ugly knife.*] — OF. 
coutel, cultel (Littre), whence F. enuteau, a knife. Cf. Ital. ctdtello, 
a knife, dagger. — L. cultellum, acc. of cultellus, a knife; dimin. of 
culter, a ploughshare. See Coulter. ^ The F". suffix -as, Ital. -acciOf 
was suggested by the I-. suffix -nceus; but was so little understood that 
it was confused with the PL axe. Hence the word was corrupted to 
curtleaxe, as in Shak. As You Like It, i. 3. 119: 'a gallant curtleaxe 
upon my thigh.’ Yet a curtleaxe was a sort of sword ! 

CUTLER, a maker of knives. (F. - L.) ME. coteler ; Geste His- 
toryal of the Destruction of Troy, ed. Panton and Donaldson, 1 . 1 597. 

— AF. eotillere, l.iber Custumarum, p. 185 ; OF. eotelier; later coute- 
lier, ns in mod. F. — Late L. cuUelldrius, (1) a soldier armed with a 
knife; (2) a cutler. P'ormed with suffix -drius from L. cultell-, base 
of cultellus, a knife, dimin. of culter, a ploughshare. See Coulter. 
Der. cutler-y. 

CUTLET, a slice of meat. (F. — L.) Lit. ‘ a little rib.* * Cutlets, 
a dish made of the short ribs of a neck of mutton ; ’ Kersey’s Diet, 
ed. 1715. — P\ cotelette, a cutlet; spelt costelette in Cotgrave, who ex- 
plains it by ‘a little rib, side, &c.’ A double diminutive, formed with 
suffixes -«/- and -ette, from OF. caste, a rib (Cotgrave). — L. costa, a rib. 
See Coait. 


CUTTEBt a swift sailing vessel. (Scand.) First in 1745; 

the verb to cut, to speed (P:.D.D.).-Norw. hut-, weak grade of huia 
(pt. t. kaut), to run, to si^d. See Phil. Soc. Trans. 1903, p. 145. 
guttle, CUTTE^-FIBH, a sort of mollusc. (£.) Cotgrave 
translates the F. comet by ‘a sea-cut or cuttle-fish;* and the F. seche 
by ‘the sound or euttle-Jish^ Cuttle occurs in Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 743 « 
The Prompt. Parv. has both cotul and codull, Cf. prov. E. cuddle, 
c'lodle. Corrupted from cuddle by the influence of similar words in 
MDn. and H. German. I'he form cuddle is a legitimate and regular 
formation from AS. cudele, the name of the fish. * Sepia, cudele, vel 
wdse-scite;* ^Elfric's Glossary, ed. Soiuuer, Nomina Piscium. [The 
name wdse-scite means ooze-shooter, dirt-shooter, from the animal's 
habit of discharging sepia.] 4* MDu.P?///«/-v»c/i, a cuttle-fish; Kilian. 
But this is rather a High-German form, and borrowed from the G. 
ltdtel-Jisch, a cuttle-fish. p. The remoter origin is obscure ; the G. 
kuttel-fisch is in no way connected with the G.^wr/«/, bowels, entrails. 
y. Perhaps it meant * little bag,’ from its shape, or its ink-bag ; cf. Low 
(r. kudel, a purse (Liibben), AS. codd, a bag. See Cod (a). See 
Phil. .Soc. Trans. 1902, p. 661. 

CYAHOQBN, a compound radical (in chemistry), consisting of 
nitrogen and carbon. (Gk.) Named by Gay-Lussac (1815) from its 
occurring in Prussian blue; N.E.D. — Gk. umvo-, for uvavos, a dark 
blue mineral ; and yer-, as yiv-os, race, with the idea of ‘ producing.’ 
Der. (‘‘rom /rvovor), cyan-ide, cyan-ite, cyauo-type. 

CYCLE, a circle, round of events. (F. — L. — Gk.) *Cycle and epi- 
cycle, orh in orb;’ Milton, P. L. viii. 84. And in Sir T. Browne, 
Vulgar Errors, b. iv. c. 1 2. § 10. Older form cikle, Sir T. Elyot, 'I hc 
Governour, bk. i. c. 25. S3. — F. cycle, ‘ a round, or circle ; ’ (.'otgrave. 
— L. cyclus, merely a Latinised form of Gk. kukKos, a circle, cycle. 4 * 
Skt. chakra-, a wheel, disc, circle, astronomical figure. Allied to E. 
wheel; sec WheeL The word may have been borrowed immc- 
diately from Latin, or even from the Greek. Der. cycl-ic, eycl-ic-al ; 
cycloid, from Gk. xvKkotihtis, cir nlar (hut technically used with a new 
sense), from Gk. kvkKo-, for xvickos, and elbos, form, shape ; cycltud- 
at ; cyclone, a coined word of modern invention, from Gk. xvxkwv, 
whirling round, pres. part, of xvx^ou, 1 whirl round, from Gk. xvxkos. 
[Hence the final -e in cyclone is mute, and merely indicates that the 
vowel o is long.] Also eyelo-metry, the measuring of circles; sec 
Metre. Also cyclo-padia or cyelo-pedia, from Gk. xvKkomtim, which 
slionld rather (pcriiaps) be encyclopedia, from Gk. iynvxkonaiSsia, used 
for iyxiSxktot waiBtia, the circle of arts and sciences, lit. circular or 
complete instruction ; der. from iynvnkiot, circular, and iraiScta, in- 
struction ; which is from iv, in, uixkos, a circle, and mm (gen. irai 5 <i$), 
a boy, child. Also epi-cycle, bi-eycle, tri-cycle, 

CYCLAMEN, a flower ; a genus of PrimuJaeeee. (L.— Gk.) 
Lyte (tr. of Duduetis, bk. iii. c. 11) lias cyclamen, and cyclaminon.>^ 
Ldtc L. cyclamen, for L. cydamino^, -on. — Gk. KVKkdisivos, -ov, cycla- 
men : named from its bulbous roots ; from Gk. kukKos, a circle. 

CYCLOPB, one of a race of one-eyed giants. (L. — Gk.) Douglas, 
tr. of ACneid, bk. iii. c. 10, has Ciclopes, for Cyclopes, pi. of Cyclops.^ 
1 .. Cyclops, pi. Cyclopes, Virgil, ^En. iii. 644. — Gk. KVKkanf/, a one-eyed 
giant; Homer, Od. ix. 106; pi. xvKkonrts. Lit. 'round-eyed.’— Gk. 
K vxk^ o) -, for Kvxkos, a circle ; and Sul/, ^7^* 

CYG-NET, a young swan. (F.— L. -Gk.) Spelt in old edd. 
of Shak. Tro. and Cress, i. i. 58. Formed as a diminutive, with 
suffix -r, from OF. eigne, a swan ; Cot. 1. At first sight it seems to 
be from Lat. cygnus, a swan ; earlier form eyenus. — Gk. kvkvos, a swan. 
2 . But the oldest F. form apiiears as eisne (littr 4 ) ; cf. Span, eisne, 
a swan ; and these must be from I.ate T.. eieinus (Diez), a by-form of 
cueinus (Brugmann, L § 9.S0), likewise from kvkvos (as before), p. The 
Gk. KvKvot is allied to Skt. pakuna-s, a large bird ; L. ciconia, a stork. 
Sec Die z; 4t h ed. p. 714. 

CYLINDER, a roller-shaped Ixidy. (F.— L. — Gk.) Cdinder is 
in Minsheu, ed. 1627. [An older form chdyndre is in Chaucer, C. T. 
(jroup B, 1 396, where Tyrwhitt reads kalender, C. T. 1 3 1 36. It there 
means a cylindrically shaped portable sun-dial.] — MF. cilindre, later 
cylindre, the y being introdne^ to look more like the Latin ; both 
forms are in Cotgrave. — 1 ^. cylindrus, a cylinder.— Gk. Kvkivdpos, a 
cylinder, lit. a roller. — Gk. Kukivbeiv, to roll ; an extension of Kvkiea/, 
to rolL Cf. Church-Slav. kolo, a wheel. (V QLL.) Der. eylindr-ie, 
c ylind r-ic-al. 

CYMBAL, a clashing musical instrument. (F.— L. — Gk.) ME. 
eimbale, cymbale; Wyclif, 2 Kings, vi. 5 ; Ps. cl. 5. — OF. eimbale, ‘a 
cymball;’ Cot. Later altered to cymbede (also in Cotgrave) to look 
more like the Latin. — L. cymbalum, a cymbal ; also spell cymbalon. — 
Gk. Kvyfiakov, a cymbal ; named from its hollow, cup-like shape.— 
Gk. Kvpfios, Kvn 0 ti, anything hollow, a cup, basin, •f' ^kt. kumbha-s, 
kunddn, a pot, jar. The form of the root is KEUOH ; Bcnfcy, p. 196. 
CYME, a species of inflorescence. (F.— L. — Gk.) Modern. — F. 
cyme ; also eime, ' the toppe or knappe of a plant ; ’ Cot. — L. eynw. — 
Gk. idifta, anything swollen, a wave, the young sprout of .n cabbage 
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(u in L.). - V KEU, to swell ; Gk. mtiv, to be pregnant. Doublet. 
eyma (L. eyma), an ogee moulding of a comice. 

CYNIC, misanthropic; lit. dc^-like. (L.-Gk.) In Shak. Jul. 
Cum. iv. 3. 133. -I- cynicus^ one of the sect of Cynics. -Gk. KVVtKUi, 
dog-like, cynical, a Cynic.— Gk. ew-, stem of itvcjy, a dog. 4 *^* 
can-iSf a dog; Irish cu (gen. com), a dog; Skt. pvan*, a dog; Goth. 
kwtdsf a honnd. See Bound. Der. cynie-cd, -aNy, -ism ; and see 
cynosure. 

CYNOSUHN, a centre of attraction. (L. — Gk.) ‘ The cynosure 
of neighbouring eyes ;’ Milton, L’ Allegro, 80. — L. cynosura, the coti- 
stcllntion of the l.esser Hear, or rather, the stars comjiosing the tail 
of it; the hast of the three is the pole-star, whence the sense of 

* guiding-sstar,’ or centre of interest. — Gk. uwoaovpa, a dog’s-tail ; 
.also, the Cynosure, another name for the l^A'sser Hear, or, more strictly, 
for the tail of it. — Gk. itwos, dog’s, gen. case of ieiuv, a dog; and 
o vpa, a tail. Sec Cynic. 

CYFBBBB (1), a kind of tree. (F. ~L.~(ik.) ME. ci- 

presu^ eupresse. ‘Ase pal me other ase cipres\' Ayenbite of Inwyt, 
p. 131. 'Level of cupresse;' ]’.alladias on Husbandry, b. x. st. 6. 
Also called a dpir-tre. ' Ilec cipressus, a cypyr-tre ; ' W right’s Vocab. 
t. aaS.— OF. cypres^ later cypres, explained by Cotgrave as ‘the Cyprus 
tree, or Cyprus wood.’ — L. cyparissus ; also cupressus. — Gk. mntapiaeor^ 
the cypress, fi. Prob. of Eastern origin; by some supposed to be the 
Heb. gopher- woo< I, Gen. vi. 14; sec Gesenius. 

CYFBJSBB (2), CYFREBB-IiAWN, a kind of lawn or craiie. 
(F. — L. — Gk. ) ‘ A cipresse [or cypress'] not a bosom I lideth my heart ; ’ 
Tw. Nt. iii. 1. 13a. ‘ Cypress black as e’er was crow ; ’ Wint. Tale, 
iv. 4. all. See note on cypress in Ben Jonson, Every Man in his 
Humour, i. 3. i a 1 , ed. W'heatley. p. I’alsgrave explains F. crespe by 

* a cypres for a womans necke ; ’ and Cotgrave has ; ‘ Crespe, cipres, 
cob-web lawn ; ’ which seems to show some confusion lietwecn cypress 
and cra^. But in old wills they arc kept distinct. Thus, in Testa- 
menta Eboracensia, i. a40 (a.d. 1398), we find : ‘unnm [velum] de 
cypres' a cypress veil ; ‘ ij. damcola de cipres,’ id. i. 289 (a.d. 1402 ) ; 
also ‘ flameolam ineam de crispo,' my crape veil, i. 371 (1400) ; ‘ da- 
meolnm de krespe,* i. 38a (141 5). 7. But the ME. cipres also meant (1) 
a cloth of gold or other valuable material ; (a) a valuable satin (N.E. 1 ). 

It is probable that all these were alike named from the island of Cyprus, 
whence they were imported. — OF. Ctpre, Cypre, Cyprus. — L. Cyprum, 
acc. of Cy/mv — Gk. Kvwpos, Cyprus. 

CYBT, a pouch (in animals) containing morbid matter. (L.->Gk.) 
Formerly written eystis, ' Cystis, a bladder ; also, the bag that con- 
tains the matter of an imposthume ; ’ Kersey’s Diet. cd. 1 71 5.— late 
I., cystis, merely a latinised form of the Gk. word. — Gk. ttvans, the 
bladder, a bag, pouch. Der. cy$t-ic. 

CZAB. the em]ieror of Russia. (Russ. — Tcut.— L.) ‘Two czar* 
are one too many for a throne ; ’ Dryden, H ind and Panther, iii. 1 278. 
-Russian tsare (with e mute), a king. OSl.'iv. ce^art; Miklosich, 
p. a8. Borrowed from Tentonic ; cf. Goth. Ani.Mir. — L. Ccesar. 

This has been disputed; but see Miklosich. Cf. Matt. xiii. 24, 
in Schleicher, IndogermanischeChrcstoraathic,p. 275 ; where OSlav. 
cesarstvo occurs for Russ, tsarstvo, kingdom ; &c. Der. czar-ina, with 
Ital. suffix -ina, from G. -in, fern, suffix, as in landgravine, margravine, 
the Russ, form being tsaritsa ; also ezarowitz, from Russ, tsarevich', 
the czar’s son. 
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DAB (1), to strike gently. (E.) ME. dabben. ‘The Flemmisshe 
hem dabbeth o the het bare’ — the Flemings strike them on the bare 
head; Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, ]). 19a. The ME. sb. is dabbe. 
‘ 1 ’hilot him gaf auothir dhAAe ’ == Philotas gave him another blow; 
K. Alisaundcr, ed. Welicr, 1 . 2306. l^ow generally associated with 
the notion of striking with something soft and moist, but the orig. 
sense is merely to tap. An E. word; of imitative origin. MDu. 
dabben, to pinch, to knead, to fumble, to dabble ; Oudemans. Cf. 
Norw. dahba, to tap with the foot (Ross); prov. G. 'Strassburg) 
dabbe^Ct. iappen (C. Schmidt); G. tappen, to grope, fumble; prov. G. 
top/, tappe, fist, paw, blow , kick ; Fliigel’s Diet. ^ From the G. tappen 
we have F . taper, and E. tap. Hence dab and tap arc doublets. See 
Tap. Der.rM,sb. See Dabble, and Dub. 

DAB (a), ex^rt. (E.) The phrase ‘ he is a dab hand at it ’ means 
he is expert at it. Goldsmith has : ' one writer excels at a plan ; . . . 
another is a dab at an index;’ The Bee, no. i. A word of slang 
origin, and perhaps due to dab, vb. (above). It may have been to 
some extent confn^ with the ndj. dapper. Sec Dapper. ^ There 
is no evidence connecting it with adept, a., some have guessed. 


DAB (3>, a fish. (E.) A small flat fish ; ME. daibe. Liber Albus, 
p. 37.5; pl. dabys (A.D. 1460), Antiquarian Reproit^, ii. an. 
Prob. considered as a soft mass dabbed down. See Dab (i ). And 
cf. prov. G. (Kurhessen) dab, soft, dabberig, soft (Vilmar). 
DABBLE, to keep on dabbing. (E.) The frequentative of daA, 
with the usual suffixed -le. The word is used by Drayton, Polyolbion, 
s. 25, 1 . 97 ; see quotations in Richanlson. Cf. ‘ dabbled in blood ; ’ 
Shak. Rich. Ill, i. 4. 54. + MDu. dabbelen, to pinch, to knead, to 
fumble, to dabble, splash about ; formed by the frequentative suffix 
-el- from MDu. daldten, with a like sense ; Oudemans. See Dab (i ). 
Cf. Norw. dabla, to dabble in water (Ross) ; Icel. dafla, to dabble ; 
WFlem. dehbelen. to fumble, handle. 

DAB-CHICK, DOB-CHICK ; sec Didapper. 

DACE, a small river-fish. (F.— O. Low G.) ‘ Dace or Dare, a small 
river-fish;’ Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. SEak. has dace, 2 Hen. IV, 
iii. 2. 356. 1 . Another name for the fish is the dart. 2 . Dare, 
formerly i)ronounced dahr (daar), is simply the F. dord (—Late L. 
acc. dardum), and dart is due to the same source. Cf. ME. dar, V oc. 
763. 36. 3 . So also dnee, formerly dar«{Babces Book, cd. Furnivall, 
p. 174), answers tc» the OF. nom. dars or darz, a dart, javelin, for 
which Roquefort gives quotations, and Littri cites OF. dors with the 
sense of ‘ dace.’ 'J‘he AF. pl. darces occurs in Liber Custumarum, 
p- 279. This OF. dars is due to Late L. nom. dardus, z. dart, javelin, 
of I.0W G. origin. ^ From this OF. dars is also derived the Breton 
darz, a dace ; cf. F. da»‘d, ‘ a dart, a javelin ; . . . alsw, a dace or dare 
fish ; ’ Cotgrave. So named from its quick motion. See Dart. 
DACHSHUND, a bndger-hoimd. (G.) From G. dachshund, 
badger-hound. See dnrh\, a badger, in Kluge. 

DACOIT, a robber. (Hind.) See Dacoit in Yule. — Hind, dakait, 
a robber belonging to an armed gang (Forbes). — Hind. ^TuAd, robbery 
by an armed gang (Forbes; H. H. Wilson). Der. dacoit-y, robbery. 
DACTYL, the name of a foot, marked — (L. — Gk.) 

Piittenham, Arte of Poctrie, ed. Arbcr, p. 83, speaks of * the Greeke 
dactilus;’ this was in A.I>. 1589. Dryden siieaks of ‘spondees and 
dactyls' in his Account prefixed to Annus Mirabilis. — L. dactylus, a 
dactyl.— Gk. 8dirri;Aos,a finger, a dactyl; from the /Arer joints of the 
finger. See Trench, On the Study of Words, on the sense of dactyl. 
Der. dactyl-ic. 

DAD, a father. (E.) In .Shak. Tw. Nt. iv. 2. 140; K. John, 
ii. 467. A child’s word for father. So also EFries. tatte\ W. tod, 
father; Corn, to/; Bret, tad, tat, father; Irish daid; Gael, daidein, 
papa (used by children) ; (ik. rdro, father ; used by youths to their 
ciders; SkL tata-, father; tata-, dear one; a term of endearment, usi^ 
by parents addressing their children, by teachers addressing their 
ils, and by children adriressing their (larcnts. A familiar word, 
widely spread. Der. dadd-y, a dimm. form. 

DADO, the die, or square j^art in the middle of the pedestal of a 
column, between the Iiasr and the cornice ; also, that part of an apart- 
ment between the i>Iinth and the imjiost moulding. (Ital.— L.) So 
defined by Gwilt.in Webster; sec also Gloss, of Architecture, Gxford, 
1840. The w'ord is somewhat old, and occurs in Phillips, cd. 1706. 
Like some other architectural terms, it is Italian. — Ital. dado, a die, 
cube, iwlestal ; Torriano (j 688) has 'dado, any kind of dye to play 
witball, any cube or iH]oare thing.’ The pl. dadi, dice, is in Florio, 
from a sing. dado. The same word as Span, dado, OF. dei ; see 
furth er un der Die (2), which is a doublet. 

DAFFODIL, a flower of the amaryllis tribe, (P'. — L. — Gk.) 
The d is no ]>art of the word, but prefixed much in the same way 
as the / in Ted, for Edward. It is difficult to account for it ; it is just 
possible that it is a contraction from 1 C. th'affi}dill, used by Cotgrave. 
At any rate, the MIC. form was affodille. * Affodylle, herbe, affodillus, 
albucea;’ I’rompt. Parv. — OF. asphodde, more commonly affrodille, 
‘th’ affodill, or nsphodill flower;' Cotgrave. Cf. 'apkrodtlle, the 
affodill, or asphodill flower ; ’ id. [Here the French has an inserted 
r, which is no real i>art of the wonl, and is a mere corruption. It is 
clear that the £. word was borrowed from the P'rcnch before this r 
was inserted. We have sure proof of this, in the fact that Cotgrave 
gives, not only the forms asphrodille, asphrodtle, and affrodille, but 
also asphodile, ‘the daffadill.’ The last of these is the oldest.] — L. 
asphodelus, borrowed from the Greek. — Gk. AaeftbSeKos, asphodel. 
.See Asphodel. Der. Corrupted forms are daffodilly and daffadoum- 
tUlly, l>oth usetl by Spenser, Shep. Kal. April, 11 . 60, 140. I|f See 
N.P:.D. ; and the article by Dr. Murray in Phil. Soc. Proceedings, 
Feb. 6. 1880. 

DAFT, foolish. See Deft, below. 

DAQQEB, a dirk ; short sword for stabbing. (F.) ME. daggere, 
C'haucer, C. T. prol. 113. [Connected with the ME. verb daggen, 
to pierce. ' Derfe dynttys tnay dalte with daggande sperys,’ i. e. they 
dealt severe blows with piercing spears ; Alllt. Morte Arthure, ed. 
Brock, 1. 3749. Cf. MDu. daggen, to stab ; Oudemans ; MDu. dag, 
a dagger ; id.] - P'. dague, a dagger, of nnknown origin ; and certainly 
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neither Celtic nor Germanic ; Korting, § 2738. fi. It might be better 
to take Late L. daga as the source ; since OF. daffue hardly occurs 
before 1397 (see Ducange). Cf. also Ital. and Span, dag-a, a dagger ; 
Port._adaga. The Port, form suggests an Eastern origin; cf. Hcb. 
daihahf to strike ; or Arab, dahw^ driving, thrusting. 

DAQQIiB, to moisten, wet with dew. (Scand.) So in Sir W. 
Scott. ‘ The warrior’s very plume, I say, Was daggled by the dasiiing 
spray ; * Lay of the Last Minstrel, i. 29. Pope uses it in the sense of 
to run through mud, lit. to become wet with dew ; Prol. to Satires, 
1 . 225. Palsgrave has : * I daggyll, or I dagge a thing with mycr ; ' 
p. 506. It is a frequentative verb, formed from the jirov. Eng. dagt 
to sprinkle with water; see Atkinson’s Cleveland Glossary. ■■Swed. 
dag^g, dew ; Icel. d'igg (gen. dag gar) ^ dew. These sbs. are cognate 
with E. dew. See Dew. Cf. also Icel. doggva, Dan. heduggt^ to 
bedew. 

DAQTTERHOTY PE, a method of taking pictures by photo- 
graphy. (Hybrid ; F. and Gk.) ‘ Daguerrotype process^ invented by 
Daguerre, and published A.d. 1838;* Haydn, Diet, of Dates. 
Formed from Daguerre, a French jicrsonal name (with o added as a 
connecting vowel), and E. type, a word of Gk. origin. Sec Type. 
BA H ABEE YAH, a large sailing-boat, used by travellers up the 
Nile. (Arab.) Lit. ‘ golden as lieing like a gilded state barge.— 
Arab, tfahabiyah, golden; from 6 akab, gold; Rich. Diet. p. 712. 
(if -=» th in that.) 

DAHLIA. the name of a flower. (Swedish.) 'Discovered in 
Mexico by Humboldt in 1789, and sent to Prof. Cavanilles, of the 
Potanic Garden at Madrid, who [in 1791 ] named the genus in honour 
of the Swedish Professor Dahl;' Peckmann, Hist, of Inventions 
(1846); i. 517. Dahl is a Swedish personal name; the suffix ~ia is 
botanical Latin. 

DAIBTTY, a delicacy; jdeasant to the taste. (F. — L.) ME. 
fieinte, deintee, generally as a sb. ; Ancren Riwle, p. 41 2. Put Chaucer 
has : ‘ Fill many a deyntr hors liaddc he in stable ; * C. T. prol. 168. 
This adjectival use is, however, a secondary one, and arose out of 
such phrases as ‘to Icten </««/#!’ — to consider as pleasant (Ancren 
Riwle, p. 412), and 'to thinken deyntee* with the same sense 
(P. Plowman, P. xi. 47). — OF. daintie (to be accented dahitie), also 
deintie, dainte (deintic, dainte), )oy, pleasure, also a tit-bit (Godefroy). 
— L. acc. dignitatem, dignity, worth. — L. dignus, worthy. See 
Dimity. ^ Cotgrave gives the remarkable adj. daia, explained by 
'dainty, fine, quaint, curious (an old word);' this is ]ireciscly the 
popular F. form of L, dignus, the learned form being digne. Cf. dis- 
dain, in which -dain again represents L. dignus. Dcr. dainti-ly, 
dainii-nes^. 

DAIRY, a place for keeping milk to be made into cheese, (Scand. 
and F.) ME. daierie, better dtyerye, Chaucer, C. T. 397 (or 599). The 
Low I .. form is dayeria, but this is merely the K word written in a Latin 
fashion, a. The word is hybrid, Iieing made by suffixing the F. -me 
(L. -aria) to the MIC. deye, a maid, a female-servant, esp. a dairy- 
maid; late A.S. dilge, Thorpe, Diplom. ji. 641. Similarly formed 
words are butte-ry ( — bottle-ry), vin-t-ry, pan-t-ry, laund-ry ; see 
Morris, Hist. Outlines of Eng. Accidence, p. 233. p. The ME. deye, 
a maid, occurs in Chaucer, Nonne Pr. I'ale, 1 . 26 (P 4036), and is of 
Scand. origin. — Icel. (ONorw.) deigja, a maid, esp. a dairy-maid; 
see note upon the word in Cleasby and Vigfusson; Swed. deja, a 
dairymaid, y. However, the still older sense of the word W'as 
‘kneader of dough,’ and it meant at first a woman employed in 
baking, a baker-woman. The same maid no doubt made the bread 
and attended to the dairy, as is frequently the case to this day in 
farm-houses. Teut. lyin.- *daig-jon~, f., lit. * dough-er ;’ from the Teut. 
type *daig-oz,as in the Icel. deig, .Swed. deg, dough. The suffix -jdn- 
had an agential force ; cf. Mccso-Golhic verbs iu -jan. See further 
under Dough ; and see Lady. 

DAIS, a raised floor in a hall. (F. — L. — Gk.) Now used of the 
raised floor on which the high table in a hall stands. Properly, it 
was the table itself (L. discus). Later, it was used of a canopy over 
a seat of state or even of the seat of state itself. ME. deis,. deys, 
sometimes dais, a high table; Chaucer, Kn. Tale, 1342 (A aaoo); 
P. Plowman, P. vii. 17, on which see the note. — AF. deis, OF. dois, 
dais, a high tabic in hall. The later sense appears in Cotgrave, who 
gives : ‘ Dais, or Daiz, a cloth of estate, canopy, or heaven, that stands 
over the heads of princes thrones ; also, the whole state,or seat of estate.* 
For examples of OF. dois in the sense of ‘ table,' see deis in Supp. to 
Godefroy. — L. discum, acc. of discus, a quoit, a plate, a platter; in 
late lAtin, a table (Ducange). - Gk. Siaaos, a round plate, a quoit. 
See Dish, DiflO. 

DAISY, the name of a flower. (E.) Lit. day's eye, or eye if day, 
i.e. the sun; from the sun-like appearance of the flower. ME. 
dayesye ; explained by Chaucer : ‘ The dayesye, or elles the ye if day,' 
Prol. to Legend of Good Women, 184. AS. deegesege, a daisy, in 
MS. Cott Faustina, A. x. fol. 115 b, printed in Cockayne’s Lecch- 
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doms, iii. 292. ■■A.S. deeges, day’s, gen. of dag, a day ; and ege, Mercian 
form of AS. cage, an eye. See Day and Eye. Der. daUi-ed. 
DALE, a low place between hills, vale. tE.) ME. dale, Ormulum, 
9203. AS. dcel (pi. dalu), a valley; Grein, i. 185. [As much Scand. 
os AS. ; the commoner AS. word was denu, used to translate uallis 
in Ln. iii. 5; hence mod. E. dean, dene, den ; see Den.] + Icel. dalr, 
a dale, valley ; Dan. do/; Swed. da/; lJu. dal; OFiies.de/; OSax. 
dal ; Goth, dal ; G. thal. Further allied to OSIav. do/il, Russ, do/*, 
a dale ; cf. Gk. tfuXor, a vault. Dor. dell ; see DelL 
DALLY, to trifle, to fool away time. (F.— Teut.) ME. dalien. 
'Dysonrs dalye,* i.e. dicers play; K. Alisaunder, ed. Weber, C991. 
‘To daly with derely your daynte wurclcr.’ — to play dearly with your 
dainty words; Gawayn and the Grene Knight, 1253. Also spelt 
daylien, id. 1114. — AF. dalier, to converse, chat, pass the time in 
social converse ; see gloss, to N. Poxon, cd. P. Meyer ; OF. dallier, 
to ‘chaff,’ jest at (Godefroy). Of Teut. origin ; cf. Pavar. dalen, to 
speak and act as children (Schmeller); mod. G. dahlen, to trifle 
(which see in Kluge). See Notes on E. Etym. p. 56. Der. dalli- 
ance, ME. daliaunce, Gawain and Grene Knight, 1012 ; AF. daliaunee, 
Polit. Songs. ]). 320. 

D AT.TWA TTO, an ecclesiastical vestment. TF. —Dalmatia.) ME. 
dalmatyk, W’yntown, Chron. IX. vi. 153 (N.E.D.). — F. dalmatique, 
‘ a fashion of a long white gown, . . spotted . . with purple, at first 
brought up by the Dalmatian, or Sclavonian priests ; also a widc- 
slecved vestment, worn . . by deacons ; ’ Cot. — L. dalmatica (nestis) ; 
fern, of Dalmnticus, lielonging to Dalmatia. 

DAM (1), an earth-bank for restraining water. (E.) ME. dam, 
tr. by Lat. agger; Prompt. Parv. ji. 113. No doubt an AS. word, 
being widely spread ; but not recorded. W'e find, however, the de- 
rived verb fordemman, to stop up ; AS. Psalter, ed. Sjielman, Ps. Ivii. 
4; OFries. dam, dom, a dam; NFries. </d»i. 4* Du. dam, a dam, 
mole, bank; whence the verb dammen, to dam; IccL dammr, a dam; 
demma, to dam ; Dan. dam, a dam ; damme, to dam ; .Swed. damm, 
sb. ; ddmma, verb ; Goth, dammjan, verb, only used in the comp. 
faur-dammjan, to stop up; a Cor. xi. 10; MHG. tarn, G. damm, a 
dike. p. Remoter origin uncertain; prob. allied to Gk. Batn&s, a heap, 
0(p-6u, 1 constrain. Observe that the E. sb. is older in form than the 
verb. Per. dam, vb. 

DAM (2), a mother; chiefly applied to animals. (F.— L.) ME. 
dam, damme; W’yelif, Dent. xxii. 6; pi. damnus, id. Cf. the A. V. 
A mere variation of Dame, q.v. 

DAMAGE, harm, injury, loss. (F. — L.) ME. damage, K. Ali- 
saundcr, 059. — OF. damage, damage (F. dommnge), harm (Supp. to 
Godefroy); corresponding to the I’rov. damnaijr,dampnatje,\n liartsch, 
Chrestomathie Proven9aIe, 85. 25 ; 100. 26 ; 141. 23 ; cf. F. dame < 
L. rfowi/ia. — Late 1 „ *damn7iticnm, harm; not actually found; but 
cf. Late I., dnmnaticus, condemned to the mines. [The OF. -a|gr 
answers to L. -dticum, by rule.] — L. damnnt-us, pp. of damnare, to 
condemn. —L. damnum, loss. See Damn. Per. damage, verb; 
damage-able. 

DAMASK, Damascus cloth, figured stuff. (Ital.— Syria.) ME. 
damaske. ‘Clothes of ncluct, damage, and of golde ;’ I.ydgifte, Storie 
of Thebes, pt. iii. 1 . 2 14 ; ed. 1561, fol. ccclxix, col. 2. — Ital. damaseo ; 
Late L. Damascus, cloth of Damascus (Ducange).— L. Damascus, 
proper name. — Gk. Aa/iaaaer. — Ileb. dmeseq, damask; Hch. Dam- 
meseq, Damascus, one of the oldest cities in the world, mentioned in 
Gen. xiv. 1 5. Per. Hence also damash-rose, Spenser, Shep. Kal. April, 
60; Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 165; damask, verb; damas- 
kine, to inlay with gold (F. damasquiner) ; also damson, q. v. 
DAME, a lady, mistress. (F.— L.) In early use. ME. dame, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 230. — OF. (and F.) dame, a lady.— L. domina, a 
lady; fern, form of dominus, a lord. See Don (2), and Dominate. 
Per. dam-s-el, q.v. Doublet, dam (2). 

DAMM, to condemn. (F.— L.) ME. damnen; commonly also 
dampnen, with excrescent p, 'Dampned was he to deye in that prisoun ; ' 
Chaucer, C. T. 14725 (B 3605). — OF. damner; frequently dampner, 
with excrescent L. damnare, pp. damnaim, to condemn, fine.— 
L. damnum, loss, harm, fine, penalty. Bmgmann, i. $ 762. Per. damn- 
able, -ahle-ness, -at-ion, -nt-or-y ; and see damage. 

DAMP, moisture, vapour. (E.) In Shak. Lucrece, 778. The verb 
appears as ME. dampen, to choke, suffocate, Allit. Poems^ ed. Morris, 
ii. 989. Though not found earlier, it can hardly be other than an E. 
word ; cf. EFries. damp, vapour. [It can hardly be Scandinavian, 
the Icel. dampr being a motl. word ; see Cleasby and Vigfusson.] 4 * 
Du. damp, vapour, steam, smoke ; whence dampen, to steam ; Dan. 
damp, vapour; whence dampe, to reek ; G. damp), vapour. Cf. Swed. 
damb, dust. From the and grade of Teut. *dem^H-, pt. t. *damp, pp. 
*dumpania . ; as seen in MHG. dimpfen, timpfen, str. verb, to reek. Cf. 
Swed. dial, dimha, str. verb, to reek. See DumpSb Par. dat^, 
verb ; damp, adj. ; -ly, -tuss, 

DAMSEL, a young unmarried woman, girl. (F. — L.) ME. damo- 
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mI. * And Indies, and damotelis ; ' K. Alisannder, 1 71. ■■ OF. dauMult 
(with many variations of spelling), a girl, damsel ; fem. form of OF. 
danuusel, a young man, squire, page, retained in mod. F. in the form 
damoistau.^ Late L. domicellus, a page, which occurs in the Statutes 
of Cluni (Brachet). This is shortened from domnicellus, also domini- 
eellus, a regular double diminutive from L. dominus, a lord; made 
by help of the suffixes t- and •#/-. See Don (2), and Dominate. 
^For rffln = sir (Chaucer), see Dan. 

DAMSON, the DamaKene plum. (F. — L. — Syria.) ‘ When dani- 
sinei I gather;’ Spenser, Shep. Kal. April, 152. Bacon has dammasitty 
Essay 46, Of Cardens ; also * the damasin plumme;’ Nat. Hist. $ 509. 
Lydgate has datnysyns; Minor Poems, p. 15. — MF. damaisintf ‘a 
I )amascene, or Damson plum ; * Cotgrave. » F. Damas, Damascus ; 
with fem. suffix •//<«. —L. Damascus. Sec Damask. 

DAN, an honourable title; sir. (F.— L.) Siienser sjieaks of * Dan 
Chtiucer F. Q. iv. a. 3a. Chaucer has ‘ dan Jolin C. T., B 3119. 
mOF. dan, acc., dans, nom., sir, lord. — L.(/om//iuiM, acc. of dominus, 
lord. See Don (2). Der. dam { 2), damr, damsel. 

DANCFj, to trip with measured steps. (F. — OllC.) ME. tiaunem, 
daunsen ; * Maydens so dauncen,* K. Alis.'inndcr, 5213. — OF. danser, 
dancer (F. danser), to dance. — OIIG. dansun, to draw, draw along, 
as in a round dance; a secondary verb from MUG. ^/lasen, OIIG. 
tinsen, thinsen, to draw or diag forcibly, to trail along, draw a sword ; 
cognate with Goth, tkinsan, wliich only occurs in the compound at- 
thinsan, to draw towards one, John, vi. 44, xii. 32. fi. Related to 
MHG. denen, OIl(.i. thenen, to stretch, stretch out, draw, trail; Goth. 
ufthanjan, to stretch after ; L. tendere, to stretch ; see further under 
Thin. — ^ TEN, to stretch. Der. danc-er, danc-ing. 
DANDELION, the name of a flower. (F.-L.) The word 
occurs in Cotgrave. The older spelling deni-de-lyon occurs in 
(i. Dougins, Prol. to xii Book of ^Encid, 1 . 119; see Skeat, .Speci- 
mens of English. ME. dent de lyoun. Medical Werkes, ed. Ilenslow, 
p. 91 , 1 . j 2. — F. dent de lion, ‘ the her^ dandclyon ; ’ Cot. [Cf. Span. 
diente de lean, dandelion.] p. The plant is named from its jagged 
leaves, the edges of which present rows of teeth. — L. dentem, acc. of 
dens, a tooth ; de, preposition, of; and leonetn, acc. of leo, a lion. 
See Tooth, and Lion. 

DANDLE, to toss a child in one s arms, or fondle it in the lap. 
(Low G.) In Shak. Venus, 362 ; 2 flen. VI, i. 3. 148. Palsgrave 
has: ' Vdandyll, as a mother or nourryce doth a childc upon their 
lappe.’ Another meaning was to play, trifle with. Thus we find : 

* King Henries ambassadors into France h.aving beene dandled [trifled 
with, cajoled] by the French during these delusive practises, returned 
without other fruite of their labours ;’ Speed, Hen. VII, b. ix. c. 20. 
s. 28 (K.). Not known before the i6th century, p. In form, it is a 
fretiuentative verb, made by help of the suffix de from an O. Low 
German base dand-, which ap]jcars in the WFIem. dand-eren, to 
bounce up and down, like an elastic ball (De Bo 'i. y. Cf. MItal. 
dandolare, dondolare, ‘ to dandle or dangle, to play the babic or gull;* 
Florio ; dandula, dondola, * a liable [doll], a puppic, . . a kinde of 

} )lay at the ball ; also, dandling or dangling ; ’ id. This word is 
fom tlie same Low G. root. T’erhaps we may also compare MF. 
dandiner, to balance or sway the body, or to swagger (Supp. to 
Godefroy); and EFrics. dindannen, to walk unsteadily, to sway from 
side to side (Koolinan). And see prov. E. dander, to tremble, shake, 
saunter, trifle, in E.I ).!).; MHG. iant, G. tand, n trifle, toy. 
DANDBIFF, scurf on the head. (Scand. ?) Formerly dandruff; 
‘ the dandntffe or unseemly scales within the haire of head or beard ; ’ 
Holland's Pliny, b. xx. c. 8. A compound word ; composed of dander 
and hurf. Of these, dander is a Yorksh. word, signifying a slight 
scurf on the skin iE.D.D.) ; and hut/ or urf (at Whitby), or huff 
(EAnglia), with the sense of ‘ scurf,’ is from Icel. krufa, a scab. 
Thus the latter part of the word is of Scand. origin ; perhaps the 
former was the same. See Hurf in E.!).! ). ; and Notes on E, Etym., 

dJlNDY, a fop, coxcomb. (Gk. ?) The N.E.D. says: * In use on 
the Scottish burdtr at the end of the i8th century ; and about 1813-9 
in vogue in London, for the “exquisite” or “ swell” of the period. 
Perhaps the full form was Jack-a-dandy, which occurs from 1659, 
and in 18th c. had a sense which might easily pass into that of dandy* 
Jack 0’ Dandy occurs in 1632, which suggests that Dandy was a variant 
of the mame Andrew (ns in .Scotland). If so, the word is of Greek 
origin. — Gk. 'Aphpias; from dt'Spefor, 'manly. — Gk. dv^p (gen. duSpos), 
a man.+Skt. nara-s, a man. 

DANOER, pemnlty, risk, insecurity. (F.-L.) On the uses of 
this word in early writers, sec Trench, .Select Glossary, and Richard- 
son; and consult Brachet, s.v. danger. ME. daunger, daungere; 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 78, 1 . 1731 ; Chancer, C. T. Prol. 663 (or 665;. 
jStill earlier, in the Ancren Kiwle, p. 35b; ‘ge JiolieS ofte daunger 
of swuche otSerhwule )iet muhte beon oWr lire!’ -ye sometimes put 
up with the arrogance of such an one as might be your thrall. - 


OF. dangitr (mod. F. danger) , absolute power, irresponsible authority ; 
hence, power to harm, as in Shak. Merch. of Venice, iv. 1. 180. 
The word was also spell dongier,vihich rhymes with alo^ier in a poem 
of the 13th century cited in Bartsch, Chrestomathie Fran9aise, col. 
362, 1 . 2 ; and this helps us out. p. According to Hatzteld, this 
answers to a Late L. *domtudrium, a form not found, but an extension 
from dominium, power, for which see Dominion. At any rate, 
dominium is certainly the true source of the word, and was used (like 
OF. dongier) to denote the absolute authority of a feudal lord, which 
is the idea running through the old uses of F. and E. danger. y. 
Brachet remarks: ‘just as dominus had become domnus in Roman 
days, so dominidrium became domnidrium, which consonifled the ia 
(see the rule under abreger and Hist. Gram. p. 65), whence damn- 
Jdrium, whence OF. dongier; for w-w, sec changer [from cambidre'] ; 
for -arium»-ier see ( 198.’ A word similarly formed, and from the 
same source, is the £. dungeon. See Dominion, and Dungeon. 
Der. danger-ous, -ous-ly, -ous-ness. 

DANGLE, to hang loosely, swing about. (Scand.) In Shak. 
Rich. II, iii. 4. 29. — Dan. dangle, to dangle, bob; Swed. dial. 
dangla, to swing, Rietz; who also cites NFricsic dangeln from Out- 
zen’s Diet. p. 44. Ihrc gives MSwed. dtrngla, dangla ; and Aasen 
has Norw. dangla. Another form appears in Swed. dingla, Icel. 
dingla, Dan. dingle, to dangle, swing about, p. The suflix -le is, as 
usual, fraquentative ; and the verb is the frequentative of dang, 2nd 
grade of ding, to strike, throw ; so that the sense was to throw about 
often, to bob, to swing. See Ding. ^ We even find Low G. dung- 
eln, to dangle ; from the weak grade dung-. Der. dangl-er. 
DANK, moist, damp. (Scand.) In the Allit. Mortc Arthure, ed. 
Brock, 1 . 313, we find ‘ the dewe that is daunke ; ’ and in 1 . 3750, we 
have it as a sb. in the phrase ‘ one the danke of the dewe,' i. c. in the 
moisture of the dew. And cf. ‘ Dropis as dew or a danke rayne ; ’ 
Destruction of Troy, 2368. It also occurs as a verb, in Sjicciinens of 
Lyric Poetry, ed. Wright ; see Sixicimens of Early Eng. ed. Morris 
and Skeat, sect. IV </. 1 . 28 : ‘ deawes donketh the dounes,’ i.e. dews 
moisten the downs. — Swed. dial, dank, a moist place in a field, 
marshy piece of ground, Rietz; Icel. dbkk, a pit, pool; where ddkk 
stands for ddnk, by the assimilation so common in Icelandic, from 
'leut. stem *dank-wD. We also find Swed. dial, ddnka, to moisten ; 
Dan. dial, danke, dynke, to sprinkle linen with water before ironing it; 
also MSwed. dunkenhet, moisture, Dan. dial, dunkel, moist ; Norw. 
dynka, to wet. The forms prove the existence of an obs. Scand. verb 
*dinka, to be wet, pt. t. *dank, pp. *dunkinn. Sec Notes on E. Etym., 
p. 57. Cf. Damp. 

DAFPEB, spruce, neat. (1)0.) Orig. good, valiant ; hence brave, 
fine, spruce. Spenser speaks of his dapper ditties;' Slicp. Kal. 
October, 1 . 13. * Dapyr, or praty [pretty], elegans;' Prompt. Parv. 
— Du. dapper, valiant, brave, intrepid, bold. 4- OH(i. taphar, heavy, 
weighty, (later) valiant ; G. tapfer, brave. + Ch. .Slav, dobra, good; 
Russ, dobrui, good, excellent. See Brngmann, i. § 563. 

DAPPLE, a s])ot on an animal. (.Scand.) * As many eyes upon 
his body as my gray mare hath dapples ; ’ Sidney, Arcadia, b. ii. ji. 
271 (K.). Hence the expression; ‘His stede W'a^: n\ dappel-gray ;* 
Chaucer, C. T. 13813 (B 2074). — Iced, depill, a .spot, dot; a dog 
with spots over the eyes is also called depill; the orig. sense is a 
pond, a little pool, from Norw. dape, a pool, in Aasen ; Clcasby 
and Vigfusson. Cf. Swed. dial, depp, a large ]>ool of water. Also 
MDan. duppe, a puddle, a hole where water collects. Der. dapple, 
verb; * Dapples the drowsy cast with spots of grey;’ Much Ado, v. 
3. 27; and dappled. ^ As Mr. Wedgwood well observes, ‘the re- 
semblance of dapple-grey to Icel. apalgrdr, or applc-grcy, Fr. gris 
pommelt, is accidental.’ The latter phrase is e(]nivnlcnt to Chaucer’s 
pomely-grey, C. T. prol. 616 (or 618). Still, association with apple 
may have changed dtp- into dap-. 

D ARE (i), to be bold, to venture. (E.) a. The verb to dare, 
pt. t. dared, pp. dared, is the same word with the auxiliary verb to 
dare, pt. t. durst, pp. durst. But the latter keeps to the older forms ; 
dared is much more modem than durst, and grew up by way of dis- 
tinguishing, to some extent, the uses of the verb. p. The present 
tense, / dare, is really an old past tense, so that the third person is 
he dare (cf. he shall, he can) ; but the form he dares is now often used, 
and will probably displace the obsolescent he dare, though grammati- 
cally as incorrect as he shalls, or he cans. ME. dar, der, dear, 1 dare; 
sec Stratmann’s O. E. Diet. ‘ The pore dar plede,’ i.e. the poor man 
dare plead; P. Plowman, B. xiv. 108. Past tense dorste, durste., 

• For if he yaf, he dorste make avaunt ’=- for if he gave, he durst make 
the boast ; Chancer, C. T. prol. 227. AS. ie dear (for dearr), I dare ; 
|>M dearst, thou darest ; he dear{r), he dare or dares ; wr, ge, or hig 
durran, we, ye, or they dare. Past tense, ic dorste, I durst or dared ; 
pi. we durston, we durst or dared. Infin. durran, to dare; Grein, i. 
21 2.«^Goth. dars, I dare ; daursta, I durst ; pp. daursts ; infin. daurs- 
an, to dare ; OHG. tar, I dare ; torsla, I dared ; turran, to dare. 
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[This verb is distinct from the OHG. dttrfan, to have need, now 
turned into bat with the sense of ‘ dare/ In like manner, the 

Du. durven^ to dare, is related to Icel. Jwi/o, to have need, AS. jwi/- 

an, Goth. Jiatirfran, to have need ; and must be kept distinct. The 
verb requires some care and attention.] + Gk. eapattv^ to be bold; 
OpoffvSf bold; Skt. dhf'sh, to dare. a-^DHERS, to be bold, to dare; 
Bmgmann, i. $ 502. ^ AS. dearr < *darr < *darz - Goth, dart ; cf. 
pt. t. dors-te, Der. dar-ing, dar-ing~ly. 

dare (a), a dace ; see Dace. 

DARK , obscure. (E.) ME. dark, derk, deork ; see dearc in Strat- 
mann. AS. deore, Grein, i. 191 ; base *derk^. The OllG. iarchan- 
jan, to hide (answering to WGerm. *dark-n-jan) is from the and 
grade *dark~ of the same base. Cf. also OSax. der-iie, AS. der-ntf 
OHG. tar-ni, secret, dark. See Darn and Tamlah. 

DARKLUJ’Q', adv., in the dark, (li!.) In Shak. Mid. Nt. 
Dream, ii. a. 86 ; Lear, i. 4. 237 ; also in 'goth him-self darieling;* 
Lord Rivers, Dictes and .Sayings (Caxlon), fol. 35, 1. 7. Formed 
from dark by help of the adverbial suffix -ling, which occurs also in 
ftatUng, i.c. flatly, on the ground ; see HalUwcirs Diet. p. 360. It 
occurs also in hedling ; ‘ heore hors kedlyng mette/ i.e. their horses 
met head to head, King Alisaunder, 1. aa6i. An example in 
older English is seen in the AS. heeding, backwards, Grein, i. 76 ; 
and sec Morris, Hist. Outlines of Eng. Accidence, sect. 322, Adv. 
Suffixes in -long, -ling. 

DARKSOME, obscure. (E.) lnShak.Lucrece,379. Palsgrave 
Yim darkesome, p. 309. Formed from dark by help of the suffix -some 
(AS. ium); oi. fulsome, blithesome, winsome, &c, 

DARLING, a little dear, a favourite. (^E.) ME. deorting, der- 
ling, darling ; spelt deorling, Ancren Kiwle, p. 56. AS. deorling, a 
favourite ; iElfrcd’s tr. of Boethius, lib. iii. prosa 4. fi. Formed 
from dear, dear, by help of the suffix -ling, which stands for -l-ing, 
where -/ and -ing arc both suffixes expressing diminution. Cf. duck- 
l~l"Jf^ gos-l-ing ; .see Morris, Hist. Outlines of ling. Accidence, 
sect. 321. See Dear. 

DARN, to mend, patch. (E.) ' For spinning, weaving, deming, 
and drawing up a rent;’ Holland's Plutarch, p. 783 (R.). This 
dern seems to be merely a peculiar use of ME. demen, to hide, con* 
ceal (prob. also to stop up a hole). Related to AS. gedyrnan, which 
not onlv meant ‘ to hide, conceal, keep secret,’ but also ‘ to stop up 
a hole,’ as shown by the gloss : ' oppilatum, gedymed',* Voc. 461. 7 ; 
494. 25. So also prov. 1C. dam (AlK'rdeen) means not onljr ‘ to hide,’ 
but also * to stop up a hole with straw ; ’ E.D.D. So also W estphalian 
stoppen means (1) to stop up; (2) to dam a stocking; Notes on E. 
ICtym., p. 57. B. A.S. gedyrnan is from the adj. dyme, dierne (Merc. 
derne), ‘secret,’ for Teut. *darn-jo- (.Sievers, AS. Gr. §§ 159, 299), 
whence also OlIG. larni, secret, dark ; see under Dark. 
DARNEL, a kind of weed, rye-grass. (F.— Scand. and L.) ME. 
darnel, dernel, Wyclif, Matt. xiii. 25, 29. Apparently a F. word. 
Mr. Wedgwood cites (from Grandgagnage) the Rouchi darnelle, 
darnel (given by liecart) ; and compares it with Walloon darnise, 
daurnise, ti])sy, stunned, giddy (also in Grandgagnage). ^. The 
former syllable also ajipears as dor- in Lowl. Sc. darnel, darnel ; and 
is explained by Swed. dSr-repe, licarded darnel (Oman). I'his prefix 
prob. signifies ‘stupefying;’ cf. MDu. door, foolish (Oudcmaus<, 
Swed. ddra, to infatuate, dire, a fool, Dan. dnare, a fool, G. ikor, a 
fool; all of which are from a base *daur-, for *dauz-, the 

weak grade of which appears in AS. dys-ig, stupid ; see Dlmy. 

y. The latter syllabic is from (JF. nelle, neele, nielle, darnel (Godefroy). 
i-Ijite L. nigella, a plant, one kind of which has black seeds. »L. 
nigeltus, blackish ; dimin. of uiger, black. See Notes on E. Etym., 
p. 59 ; Lyte, tr. of Dodoens, bk. ii. c. 96, bk. iv. c. 45. At least three 
plants have been confused, gith, cockle, and darnel. In Lolium 
temulentum, temulentum is represented by dar-, and lolium by -ml. 
Cf. MF. yvrnye, ‘darnell,’ Cot.; iromyvre, ‘drunken;’ id. 

DART, a javelin. (F. — O. Low G .) ME. dart, Rob. of Bmnne, tr. 
of Langtoft, p. 178; Chaucer, C. T., A 1564. — OF. dart (mod. F. 
dard), a dart ; a word of O. Low G. origin. Cf. AS. daroO, darad, or 
dareH, a dart ; Swed. dart, a dagger, poniard ; Icel. darradr, a dart ; 
cf. OHG. tart, a d.-irt. fi. Terhaps from the base dar- of AS. derian, 
to harm, injure. The Low L. dardus is evidently from an O. Low 
German source. Dor. dart, verb, and see dace. 

DASH, to thiow with violence. (Scand.) Orig. to beat, as when 
we say that waves dash upon rocks. ME. dasehen, dasteken. ‘ Into 
the cit^ he con dasicke,' i.c. he rushed. King Alisaunder, 2837 ; and 
see Layamon, i. 62 ; 1. i469>*'Dnn. daske, to slap; Sw^. daska, to 
beat, to drub ; Swed. dial, daska, to slap with the open hand, as one 
slaps a child (Rietz.)+Low G. dasehen, to thrash (BerghausL fi. A 
shorter form appears in Swed. dial, disa, to strike (Rietz). Der. 
dath-ing, i.e. striking ; dask-ing-ly. 

DASTARD, a cowardly fellow. (Scand. ; with F. suffix.) ‘ Dast- 
ard or dttllarde, dniibnctius ; ’ Prompt. Par^’. p. 114. 'Dastarde, 


estourdy, butarin ; * Palsgrave. L The suffix is the usual F. -urd, as 
in dull-ard, slugg-ard ; a suffix of Germanic origin, and related to 
Goth, kardus, haru. In many words it takes a bad sense ; see Brachrt, 
Introd. to Etym. Diet. sect. 196. 2. The stem datt- answers to K 
dazed, and the t appears to be due to a past participial form. Icel. 
deestr, exhausted, breathless, pp. of datsa, to groan, lose breath from 
exhaustion ; closely related to Icel. dmadr, exhausted, weary, pp. of 
dasask, to become exhausted, a reflexive verb standing for dasa-sik, to 
daze oneself. Another past participial form is Icel. dasinn, commonly 
shortened to dasi, a lazy fellow. Thus the word is to be divided 
das-t-ard, where das- is the base, -t- the past participial fonn, and 
-ard the suffix. The word actually occurs in MDutch without the 
/, viz. in MDu. dasaert, daasaardt, a fool (t3udcmans) ; and an ME. 
dasart, a dullard, occurs once, in Minor Poems of the Vcnion MS. 
(E.E.T.S.), p. 333. On the other hand, we find .Swed. dial, dost, 
weary (Rietz). Sec further under Dane. ^ 'i’hc derivation from 
AS. adastrigan, to frighten, is absurd ; 1 find no such word ; it is 
recorded by Somner, but is an error for ONorthumb. adustriga, to 
curse ; Matt. xxvi. 74. Der. dastard-ly, -li-ness. 

DATE (1), an epoch, given point of time. (F,— L.) ME. date ; 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, i. 505. ‘ Date, of scripture, datum ; ‘ Prompt. 
Parv. p. 114. — F. date, the date of letters or evidences; Cotgravc.— 
Late L. data, a date.— L. data, neat. pi. of datus, pp. of dare, to give. 
In classical Latin, the ncut. datum was employed to mark the time 
and place of writing, as in the expression datum Romee, given (i.e. 
written) at Rome. + Gk. Si-hw-iu, I give ; cf. a giver, Sor^s, 

given ; Skt. da-da-mi, I give, from the root da, to give ; cf. ddtr, a 
giver; Church Slav, dati, to give; Russ, darite, to give.— 
give. Der. From the L. datus, given, we have also ncut. sing, datum, 
and neut. pi. data ; also dat-ive. And see dose, donation. 

DATE (2), the fruit of a palm. (F.—L.—Gk.— Semitic.) ME. 
date\ Maundeville’s Travels, uh. 5, p. 57. ^ Datt, frutc, dactilus;' 
Prompt. Parv. p. 1x4. — AF. date. Liber Albus, p. 224; OF. db/z 
(Littre) ; later F. datte, badly written daete, a date ; both suellings 
are in Cotgrave. — L. daetylus, a date ; also, a dactyl. — Gk. SdnrvKos, 
a date (no doubt assimilated to the Gk. wonl for ‘finger;’ but of 
Eastern origin). From Semitic ; cf. Aramaic diqln, a palm-tree ; 
whence Ileb^. Diqlah, as aproper name, Gen. x. 27 ; also Arab, daqal, 
a kind of palm ; Rich. Dmt. p. 679. 

DAUB, to smear over. (F.— L.) ME. dauhen, to smear; used to 
translate L. linire, W yclif, Kzek. xiii. 1 o, 1 1 ; and sec note 3 in Prompt. 
Parv. p. 1 1 4.— OF. dauber, occurring in the sense of ‘ plaster.’ Cf. 
AF. daubours, jdasterers, l.ate L. ^albatores, Idbcr Custumarum, 
PP* 5>< 99* The earlier form of this OF. verb could only have been 
’^dalber, from L. dealbare, to whitewash, plaster. [Cf. F. aube from 
L. alba (sec Alb), and F. dorer from L. deaurare^ p. This 
etymology of dauber is confirmed by Span, jalbegar, to whitewash, 
plaster, corresponding to a hypothetical L. derivative *dealbicdre. 
y. From L. dv., down ; and alhdre, to whiten, from albus, white. See 
Alb. ^ The sense of the word has probably to some extent influenced 
that of dab, which is of Low G. origin. W. dwh, plaster, dtuhio, to 
daub ; Gael, dob, plaster, dobair, a plasterer ; Irish dob, plaster, 
dohaim, 1 pl aster , are all borrowed from E. daub. 

DAUGlITER, a female child. (E.) ME. doghter, daughter, 
douhter, dohter, dowter, &c. ; the pi. dohtren occurs in Layamon, 
i. 124, L 2924; dehtren in O. Eng. Homilies, i. 247 ; dejter in Allit. 
Poems, ed. Morris, ii. 270. AS. doktor, pi. tlohtor, dnhtra, dohtru, 
and dohter ; Grein, i. 195. Du. dochter; Dan. datter, dotter; Swed. 
dotier; Icel. dottir; Goth, dauhtnr; OHG. tohter, G. tochter. Tent, 
type *dokter; Idg. type *dkugh9tfr ; whence Lith. dukte, Russ, doeke ; 
Gk. 0vyanfp, Pers. dukktar, Skt. dukita. p. Lassen’s etymology 
from the Skt. duh (for dkugh), to milk — ‘ the milker * — is not now 
generally accei>tcd. 

DAUN T, to frighten, discourage. (F. — L.) ME. daunten, K. 
Alisaunder, 1312. — AF. danter (Gaimar, 3201), daunter (Bozon); 
OF. danter (Roquefort) ; MF. donter (Cotgrave'), (of which the last — 
mod. F. dompter), written for an older *domter, to tame, subdue, 
daunt.— L. domitare, to subdue; frmuentativc of domare, to tame; 
whic h is cognat e with £. tame. See Taixxe. Der. dauntless, -lessness, 
DAUPHIN, eldest son of the king of France. (F.—L.—Gk.) 
Formerly spelt Daulphin, Fabyan, vol. ii. Car. "VII. aii. 16 (p. 560) ; 
also Dolpbine, Hall, Edw. IV, an. 18. ( 1. —OF. daulphin, for dauphin, 
a dolphin ; abso ‘the Dolphin, or eldest son of France ; called so of 
Daulphin^, a province given or (as some report it) sold in the year 
1349. Humbert earl thereof to Philippe de Valois, partlv on 
condition, that for ever the French king’s eldest son should hold it, 
during his father’s life, of the empire ; ’ Cotgrave. Brachet gives the 
date as 1343, and explains the name of the province by saying that 
the title of Dauphin was peculiar to SE. France. It first appears 
A. D. 1 140. The origin of it is unknown, though it certainly represents 
the L. delphlnus. A doublet of dolphin ; see Dolphin. 
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DAVIT, a spar used as a crane for hoisting a ship’s anchor clear 
of the vessel; one of two supports for ship’s boats. (Ileb.) * Davit, 
a short piece of timber, us’d to hale up the flook of the anchor, and 
to fasten it to the ship’s bow;’ Kersey’s Diet. cd. 1715. Older 
spelling David, a Christian name of Heb. origin. Capt. Smith 
(.Works, ed. Arber, p. 793, A.D. i6a6) has : * the block at the Dauufg 
ende.’ So also F. davier, formerly daviet, from Daviet, dimin. of OF. 
Davi, David; as in * davier de harhier, the pinscr wherewith he [the 
barber] draws or pulls out teeth ; ’ Cotgrave. He also gives : ‘ Davier 
d'un pelican, a certain instrument to pick a lock withall ; an iron 
hook, or cramji-iron for that purpose.' So also AF. daviot, a davit, 
Kiiey, Memorials of London, p. 370 (1373) ; L. daviot. Naval 
Accounts, p. 40 (1485). 

DAW, a jackdaw, bird of the crow family. (E.) In Skelton, Ware 
the Hawk, 1 . 327. In 1 . 322 he uses the compound daw-enete. The j 
compound ea-datv, i. e. caw-daw, occurs in the I’rompt. I’arv. p. 57 ; 
on which see Way’s Note. May be claimed as an E. word, being 
certainly of O. Low G. origin, A cognate word is traced by 
Schmelier, in his Bavarian Diet. col. 494. He says that the ’ 
Vocabularius Theutoniens of 14S2 gives the forms <f<ir A and du/a; the 
latter of these answers to G. doh/e, a jackdaw, and is a dimin. form, 
for an older *dalule, dimin. of daha. This duha is the O. Low G. 
form answering to OllG. td/ia, MUG. take, a daw; whence MHG. 
tahele, later dMe, and now sjjclt dohlc. y. 'I'he word, like chough, 
is doubtless imitative ; Schmelier gives dak dak as a cry used by 
hunters. By a change of the initial letter, wc have the imitative E. 
word caw ; and by uniting these words we have caw-daw, as above. 
Cf. also Ital. taceda, * a chough, a rooke, a dawc ; also a skonld, a 
pratler ; also a rayling or a skoulding ; ’ Florio. This Ital. word is 
plainly derived from Old High (ierm.nn. Der. jack-daw. 
DAwDIiE, to waste time, to loiter. (Scand.) ‘ And dawdle over 
a dish of tea ; ’ Boswell's Johnson, June 3, 1 781. Of Scand. origin ; 
cf. Norw. daudall, indolent (Ross) ; Swed. dial, dodolger, a slothful 
man (Rietr.) ; Low G. diideln, to dawdle (Berghaus) ; Bomeran. deu- 
deln, to waste time. Allied to Norw. daudleg, faint, stupid, lifclc'ss 
(lit. deadly) ; and to Teel. dauHi, Swed. dM, death. See Death. 
DAWIL, transport by relays of horses or bearers ; a post. (Hind.) 
See Yule. — Hind. 4 *^k, transport, the post (Forbes). Cf. Skt. druk, 
ipiickly ; dra, to run. 

DAWN, to become day. (Scand.) ME. dawnett; but the more 
usual form is daiuen. * Dattyn, idem cst quod Dayyn, dawnyn, or dayen, 
.auroro;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 114. ‘ Tlmt in his bed thcr dawetk him 

no day;' Chaucer, C. T., A 1676; cf. 1 . 14600 (B 3872). We find 
daiemng, daigening, daning, » dawning ; Genesis and Exodus, 77, 
1808, 3264. p. The -n is a suflix, often added to verbs to give them 
a neuter or passive signification ; cf. Goth, full nan, to become full, 
fi om fulljan, to fill ; Cioth. gakailnan, to become whole ; and the like, 
'riie ME. word is to be divided as daw-n-en, from the older dawen ; 
and the insertion of the n was suggested by .Swed. and Dan. dagning, 
sb., a dawning, a dawn, as if from a verb *dagna, from dag, a day. 
y. ME. dawen is the AS. dagian, to dawn; (irein, i. 182 ; from the 
AS. dag, day. So G. tagen, to dawn, from tag, day. See Day. 
Der. dawn, sb. 

DAY, the time of light. (£,) ME. day, dai, da;i ; spelt d<gi in 
Layamon, ii. a, 1 . 10246. AS. dag, pi. dagas. + Du. dag; Dan. and 
Swed. dag ; Iccl. dagr ; Goth, dags ; G. ta^. Teut. tyjie *dagoz, m. ; 
allied to Lith. dagas, a hot season, daga, harvest ; OPruss. dhgfs, 
summer; Hkt. ni-ddgka-, the hot season, ddka-,a, burning, heat.— 
VDHEGII, to burn, as in Lilli. tlrg-H, to bum, Skt. dak, to burn. 
Thus the orig. sense was ‘ hot time.’ Bmgmann, ii. § 60. ^ Per- 
haps it is well to add that the L. dies, Irish dia, W. dydd, meaning 
‘day,’ are from quite a different root, and are wholly unrelated. 
Der. dai-Iy, day-book, -break, -spring, -star, and other compounds. 
Also daisy, q.v. ; dawn, q.v, 

DAYWOMAN, dairy-woman. (.Scand. n/irfE.) In .Shak. I,. I.. L. 
i. 2. 137. The addition of woman is needless. Day — ME. deye, a 
dairy-woman.— ONorw. deigja, a dairy-maid ; see Dairy. 

DAZE, to stu])cfy, render stupid. (Scand.) ME. doivn; the pp. 
dosed (or daswed) is in Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, ii. 150; in the Prickc 
of Conscience, 6647 ; and in Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, i. 1085. The 
ME. dasen is also intransitive, in the sense to become stuiK'fied ; see 
N.E.D. — Icel. dasa, in the reflexive verb dasask, to dare oneself, to 
become weary and exhausted ; Swed. dasa, to lie idle ; Norw. dasa, 
to grow faint ; dasa, to grow faint, be exhausted by cold or wet ; 
dasi, pp. faint, tired out; Dan. dial, dase, to be idle. Cf. Low G. 
dasen, dosen, to be listless ; in ’n das' siin, to be in a daze (Berghaus). 
^ Hence also OF. deuer, to be dazed. Der. das-i-ard, q. v., and 
dcuxle, ^v. 

DAbZLB, to confuse the sight by strong light. (Scand. ; with 
E. suffix.) In Shak. Hen. V, i. 2. 279; also intransitively, to be 
confnsed in one’s sight, 3 Hen. ^T. ii. i. 25. ' I dasyll, as ones eyes 


do for lokyng agaynst the sonne ; ’ Palsgrave. The frequentative of 
date, formed wiu the usual suffix -It ; lit. ‘ to daze often.’ See Dane. 
DE-, prefix, (i) from L. prep, de, down, from, away ; also (2) 
occurring in French words, bi ing the OF. des-, F. dd- in composition ; 
in which case it - L. dis-. ' It is negative and oppositive in destroy, 
desuetude, deform, &c. It is intensitive in declare, desolate, dedeeate, 
&c. ; ' Morris, Hist. Outlines of Eng. Accidence ; sect. 326. 
DEACON, one of the third order of clergy. (L.-Gk.) ME. 
deketi ; Chaucer has the compound erekedeken, C.T. 6884 ( 1 ) 1300). 
The pi. dekenes is in W'yelif, 1 Tim. iii. 8. AS. deacon, Exod. iv. 14. 
— L. didconus, a deacon.- Gk. bioKovos (with a), a servant ; hence, a 
deacon. The Ionic form is fiiyirovos. ‘ From Sid and *d-«oi'oj (a <2/1 ) ; 
allied to ey-xovitu, I am quick, iy-xovk, a maid-servant ; * Prellwitz. 
Dor. deacon-ess, where the suffix is of F. origin ; deacon-skip, where 
the suffix is of AS. origin ; deacon-ry, with F. suffix -ry (for -rie) ; also 
diacon-ate, -al, formed from L. didcon-us by help of the suffixes -ate 
and -al, of h. origin. 

DEAD, deprived of life. (E.) ME. deed, ded; Chaucer, C.T. 
prol. 148. AS. dead, dead, Grein, i. 189; [where ticad is described 
as an adjective, rather th.an as a past participle. And to this day we 
distinguish between dead and died, as in the phrases ‘ he is dead ’ and 
* he has died ; * we never say ‘ he has dead.’ But see below.] + Dti. 

I dood; Dan. ddd; Swed. dbd; Icel. daudr; Goth. dautks,detid. p. The 
; termination -tks in Moeso-Gothic is the special mark of a weak past 
participle, and there can be no doubt that dautks was formed with 
this participial ending from the stem dau-, second grade of Teut.*de«-, 
whence the Gothic diwan, to die. The Teut. type is *dnuddz, answer- 
ing to Idg. *dhaut 6 s, the change from -tds to -doz being due to Veruer’s 
Law. And this *daudoz is the pp. of Teut. *dau-jan, to die, exactly 
preserved (with mutation of au to ey) in Icel. deyja, to die. Further 
allied to Russ, davite, to strangle. 3 >er. dead-Iy tMl*'.. deedli, Wyclif, 
ITeh. vii. 8) ; dead-li-ness ; dead-en, -ness ; anil see Death. 

DEAF, dull of hearing. (E.) idK. deef, def, defe ; Chancer, C. T„ 
prol. 446 (or 448). AS. deaf; Grein, i. i9o;-Ffhi. dnof ; IMn. dov ; 
Swell, dbf ; Icel. daufr ; Goth, daubs ; Ci. taub. p. Teut. type 
*dautoz; orig. ‘obfuscat^;’ and allied to the G. toben, to bluster, 
rage, be delirious ; also to the (ik. rvtpos, smoke, darkness, stupcfac’- 
tion, stupor; and to rvpKos, ‘blind.’ (^DHEUBll). Der. deaf-ly, 
deaf-ness, dtaf-en. 

DEAIf (i), a share, division, a quantity. (E.) The sense of ‘ quan- 
tity * arose out of that of ‘ share ’ or ‘ iiortion.’ ME. deel, del, Chau- 
cer, C. T., A 1825; Kn. Tale, 967. AS. diZl, a portion, share; 
Grein, i. j 86 . < 4 * Du. deel, a iiortion, share ; Dan. deel, a part, portion ; 
Swed. del, a part, share; (iolh. dails, a part; OIKL teil ; G. tkeil. 
Teut. type * dailiz ; allied to Lith. tlalis, a share ; OSlav. dilii. 
Brngmann, i. 4 ^79 (*)• Der. deal, verb; whence deal-er, -ing, 
-ings; cf. dole. 

DEAL (3), to divide, distribute ; to traffic. (E.) ME. delen, 
Chaucer, C.T. prol. 247, where it has the sense of ‘traffic.’ AS. 
dalan, to divide; (ircin, i. iSh.^’Du. declen, to divide, share ; Dan. 
dele; Swell, dela ; Icel. deila ; Goth, dailjan ; OHG. teilan ; G. theilen. 
Tent, tyjie *dailjan-, from *dailiz, sb. The form of the verb show's 
that it is derived from the sh. See Deal (i). 

DEAL (3), a thin plank of timber. (Du.) Tlie word is not E., 
but Dutch. The earliest use of the word is in the Earl of Derby’s 
Expeditions, 1390-3 (Camden Soc.), where find deles, boards, fre- 
quently; seep. 359, col. 2, s.v. IVood. ‘ A thousand deal-boards to 
make huts for the soldiers;’ Clarendon, Civil War, ii. 675 (R.). 
In Florio (1598), we find : 'Doga, a deale board to make hogsheads 
with.’— Du. deel, fem., deal, boanl, plank, threshing-floor (distinct 
from deel, deal, part, which is neuter). In MDu. the word was di- 
syllabic ; Hexham gives deele, ‘ a plaiick, or a board ’ (distinct from 
ileel, deyl, a jiart). + Low G. dele, a board (which in the Bremen Wor- 
tcrbuch is wrongly connected with AS. dal) ; G. diele, board, plank ; 
MUG. diV/r; OHG. dilla; AS.fiille, Y.. thill. Thus deal (3) is the 
same word with Thill, q. v. ^ The use of Du. d for Eng. tk 
appears again in drill fi'', q. v., and in deck. 

DEAlN, a dignitary in cathedral churches and colleges. (F.— L.) 
The orig. wnsc is * a chief of ten.’ ME. den, deen, dene, P. Plow- 
man, B. xiii. 65 ; also found in the comp. pi. suddenes, equivalent 
to subdenes, i. e. sub-deans; P. Plowm.m, B. ii. 172.— OF. deien 
(Roquefort) ; mod.F. i/oyen. — L. decattum, acc. of deeansts, one set over 
ten soldiers; later, one set over ten monks; hence, a dean.— L. decern, 
ten ; cognate with E. ten. See Decemvir and Ten. Der. dean- 
ery, dean-skip; also decan-al, directly from L. decan-us. 

DEAB, precious, costly, beloved. (E.) ME. dere, deere; spelt 
*orf in Layamon, i. 7, 1. 143. AS. deore, dyre, Grein, i. 193, 215. 
+ Du. dier ; Dan. and Swecl. dyr, dear, expensive ; Icel. dyrr, dear, 
precious; OSax. diuri; OHG. tiuri, MHG. tiure, G. tkeuer, dear, 
beloved, sacred. Teut. type •t/ei/r^/oz. Root unknown. Dw, dear-ly, 
-ness ; also dar-ling, q. v., dear-tk, ip v. 
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dearth, dearness, scarcity. (E.) ME. dertht, r. Plowman, i 
B. yL. 330 ; Polit. Songs, «d. Wright, p. 34a. Not found in AS., 
but regularly formed from AS. deore, dear; cf. heal-tk, leng-tk, 
warm^thijet Morris, Hist. Outlines of Eng. Accidence, sect. 3a i. 
+ Icel. dyrd, value ; hence, glory ; OSax. diuritha^ value ; OHG. 
tiurida^ value, honour. See above. 

DEATH, the end of life. (E.) ME. deeth, dtth, Chaucer, C. T., 
964 (or 966). We also find the form dfrf, Ilavelok, 1687; a Scand. 
form still in use in Lincolnshire and elsewhere. AS. A'nOI, Grein,i. 
189.^ Du. dood; [Dan. dSd; Swed. dod; Icel. dauff/]; Goth. dau/Jbus; 
G. tod. Teut. type *dau~thuz. See Dead and Die. ^ The ME. 
form ded is rather Scandinavian than AS. ; cf. the Danish and 
Swedish forms. 

DEBi^l, to bar out from, hinder. (F.) In Shak. Sonnet a8. 
Earlier, in The Floure of Curtusie, si. 10, by Lydgate ; pr. in Chau- 
cer’s Works, ed. 1561, fol. ccclviii, back. Made up by prefixing the 
OF. d«- [-sL. diA-] to the E. bar; see Sar. ^ It agrees in sense 
neither with Late L. debarrare, to take away a bar, nor with OF'. 
desharrer, to unbar (Cotgiave). 

DEBARE, to land from a ship. (F.) * Debark (not much used), 
to disembark Ash’s Diet. 1775. — F. dikarquer^ to land ; spelt drs- 
barquer in Cotgrave. — F. des- (for I., do-, away), and F. fanryar, a 
bark, ship. See Bark (1 ). Der. debark-at-ion, also spelt d$bare~ai~ion. 
DEBASE, to degrade, lower, abase. (Hybrid.) In Shak. Rich. II, 
iii. 3. 127. A mere compound, from L. di?-, down, and bas*. See 
Bane. Der. debase-mentf dtbas~ingf -ing-ly, 

DEBATE, to argue, contend. (F'. — I...) *In which he wol df- 
bate;* Chaucer, C. T. 13797 (B 2058). The ME. sb. debat occurs 
in P. Plowman, C. xxii. 251. — OF. debaire (¥. dibattre), ‘ to debate, 
argue, discuss ; ' Cot. > L. dr-, down ; and battere, jiopular form of 
L. batuere, to beat. See Beat, and Batter. Der. debate^ sb., 
dehat -er, -able. 

debauch, to seduce, corrupt. (F. — L. mid Teut.) Only the 
pp. debauched is in Shakespeare, and it is generally spelt deb^h'd ; 
remi>cst, iii. 2. a9.»OF. desbaucher (mod. F'. debaucher)y * to debosh, 
mar, corrupt, spoyle, viciate, seduce, mislead, make lewd, firing to 
disorder, draw from goodness;’ Cot. — OF. d«-, jircfix, from I., dis-, 
away from ; and OF', bauehty of rather uncertain meaning. Cotgrave 
has: *hauchej a rew [row], rank, lane, or course of stones or bricks in 
building.* Sec Baurke in Diez, who remarks that, according to Nicot, 
it means a plastering of a wall ; according to Mchiage, a workshop 
(apparently in order to suggest an impossible derivation from 
apothiica) . p. The compounds are tibaucher, to rough-hew, frame (Cot- 
grave) ; embaucher, 'to imploy, occupy, use in business, put unto work’ 
(id.) ; and desbaucher, Roquefort explains OF. bauche as a little 
house, to make it eqniv.ilent to Low L. bugiOy a little house. Diez 
proposes to explain d&mucher by ' to entice away from a workshop.’ 
He suggests as the origin either Gael, balcy a balk, boundary, ri<lge 
of earth (which is mere English), or the Icel. brdkry a balk, beam. 
7. The latter of these suggestions may be nearly right ; but it may be 
^ttcr to derive it from O.Sax. balkOy a beam, or OHG. balco, baleho ; 
the word bauche had clearly some connexion with building opiera- 
tions. At this rate, we should have esbaucher, to balk out, i. e. set 
up the frame of a building ; embauchery to balk in, to set to work on 
a building ; desbauchery to dis-balk, to takeaway the frame or thesup- 
]>orts of a building before finished or to leave it incomplete. Cf. 
Kcirting, § 1 1 83. And see OF', desbaucher in Supp. t<i Godefroy. Sec 
Balk (i). Der. debauchy sb.; debauch-ee (F'. dibauehi, debauched); 
debauch-er-y. 

DEBEHTURE, an acknowledgment of a debt. (L.) Spelt de- 
bentur by Lord Bacon, in the old edition of his sjieechto King James, 
touching Purveyors. The passage is thus quoted by Richardson: 
‘ Nay, farther, they are grown to that extremity, as is affirmed, though 
it be scarce credible, that they will take double poundage, once when 
the debenture [old ed. debentur] is made, and a^in the second time 
when the money is paid.’ Blount, in his Law Diet., has : * Debentur y 
was, by a Rump- Act in 1649, ordained to be ir> the nature of a bond 
or bill, &c. The form of which debentur, as then used, you may see 
in Scobcl’s Rump-Acts, Anno 1649, cap. 63.’ Also in the Paston 
Letters, i. 364; no. 264 (ab. 1455). -L. debentur, they are due; 
* because these receipts began with the words debentur nuhi ; ’ Web- 
ster.— L. debere, to be due. See Debt. 

DEBULITATE, to weaken. (L.) The verb occurs in Sir T. 
F:iyot, Castel of llelth, bk. ii. c. 30 ; Shak. has debile, i. e. weak. 
Cor. i. 9. 48 ; and debility. As You Like It, ii. 3. 51 ; cf. MF.d;( 6 i 7 i- 
ter, ‘to debilitate, weaken, enfeeble;’ Cot.— L. debilitdtue, pp. of 
dSbilitare, to weaken. — L. dcbilis, weak. Prob. from L. di, away, 
not ; and -bilisy allied to Skt. bala-, strength ; cf. Skt. dur-bala- (for 
*du$-bala-), feeble. Brugmann, i. i 553. Der. F'rom the same 
source is debility, spelt debilitie. Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. 
c. 10 ; OF. debiliti, from L. dibilitdtem, acc. of debiHtas, weakness. 


DEBOITAIR, courteous, of good appearance. (F.— L.) In 
early use. ME. debonere, Rob. of Glonc. p. 167, 1 * 34 ^^ > Ancren 
Riwle, p. 186; also the sb. debonairte, O. Eng. Horn. i. 269, 1 . 15.— 
AF*. debonere, debonaire, adj. affable. Life of Edw. Confessor, 1 . 238 ; 
compounded of de bon aire, lit. of a good mien. Here de is L. de, of ; 
bon is from L. bonus, good ; and aire was a sb. (orig. masc.) signifying 
place, stock, race, a word of uncertain origin, but perhaps from L. 
are a, an cmen stxice, or L. acc. agrunt, field. Korting, § 028. ^ 
DEBO'UCHf to march out of a narrow pass. (F'.— L.) First in 
1760. A modem military word (Todd ).-¥*. (/e6o»eAer, to uncork, 
to emerge. — F. de-, for L. dis-, out, away; and boueher, to stop up 
the mouth ; thus <f«6otieFfr is lit. ' to unstop.’ From F'. bauche, the 
mouth ; L. bueea, the cheek ; also, the mouth. 

DEBRIS, broken pieces, rubbish. (F'.— L. and C.) First in 
1708. Merely F'rench. — F'. i/r*6riA, fragments.— OF', ddtrisier, to 
break in pieces (Godefroy).— OF', de-, for L. de, down; and brisier 
(F'. briser), to break, of Celtic origin ; cf. Gael, bris, to break, Irish 
bris-im, 1 break. 

DEBT, a sum of money due. (F.— L.) The introduction of the 
b (never really sounded) was due to a knowledge of the Ijitin form, 
and was a mistake. See Shak. L.I.» L. v. i. 23. ME. dette, Chau- 
cer, C. T. Prol. 280 (or 282) ; P. Plowman, B. xx. 10. The pi. 
dettes and detiur (i. e. debtor) both occur on p. 1 26 of the Ancren 
Riwle.— OF', dette, a debt ; Cot. has both dette and debte.^^L. dSbita, 
a sum due ; fern, of debitus, owed, pp. of debere, to owe. p. Debere 
is for *dehiberey lit. to have away, i.e. to have on loan ; from de, down, 
away, and habere, to have. See Habit. Der. debi-or (ME. detiur, 
OF. deteur, from L. debitorem, acc. of debitor, a debtor). We also 
have debit, from L. dSbitum. 

DEBUT, a first appearance in a play. (F'.) Modem, and French. 
— F*. debut, a first stroke, a first cast or throw in a game at dice, first 
play in a game at bowls; verbal sb. from debuter. The MF'. desbuter 
meant ‘ to rcpell, to put from the mark he aimed at;’ Cot. The 
change of meaning is singular ; the verb seems to have meant (l) to 
displace an opponent’s bowl ; and thence (2) to lead in the next bout 
(as is usual at bowls). See Notes on IC. ICtym., p. 63. — OF', des-, 
for L. dis-, miart ; and but, an aim. See Butt (i). 

DECADE, an aggregate of ten (F'. — L. — Gk.) The pi. decades is 
in the title of ‘ The Decades of the newe worlde,* by R. Eden (1555). 

— F'. decade, * a decade, the tearme or number of ten years or months ; 
also, a tenth, or the number of ten ; ’ Cot. — L. decadent, acc. of deeas. 

— Gk. ScKoSa, acc. of btnas, a company of ten. — Gk. 5 cita, ten ; cognate 
with E. Ten, q. v. 

DECADEltCE, a state of decay. (F'. — L.) In Goldsmith, Citizen 
of the World, let. 40, § 1 . Spelt decadens. Complaint of Scotland, ch. 
vii. p. 71, 1 . 10.— F'. decadence, * decay, ruin ; ’ Cot.— Late L. deca- 
dentia, decay.- L. de, down; and I.Ate L. cadentia, a falling. See 
Cadence. Der. decadenc-y ; and see decay. 

DECAQOH, a plane figure of ten sides. (Gk.) So named be- 
cause it also has ten angles. A mathematical term ; in Phillips’ 
Diet. ed. 1658. Comp, ot Gk. bina, ten; and ywrla, a corner, an 
angle, allied to y6yv, the knee. See Ten and Knee. 

DECAHEDROH, a solid figure having ten bases or sides. 
(Gk.) A mathematical term. Not in Kersey or Bailey. Com]), of 
Gk. 5fna, ten ; and Upa, a base, a seat (with asjiirated c), from 
iS-o5, a seat; from the base htb, cognate with F» sit. See Ten 
and Bit. 

DECALOGUE, the ten commandments. (F'. — L. — Gk.) W rit- 
ten decaloge ; Barnes, Epitome of his Works, p. 368, col. 2. Flarlier, 
in Wyclif, prologue to Romans; p. 299,1. 23. — F. decalogue; Cot.— 
L. decalogus.^mGk. StKoKoyos, the decalogue; comp, of Gk. Una, 
ten, and \6yos, a speech, discourse, from Xiytiv, to siieak. 
DECAMP, to go from a camp, depart quickly. (F'. — L.) For- 
merly discamp, as in Cotgrave. Decamp occurs in the Tatler, no. 
II, and in Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715, who also gives decampment.^V . 
decamper ; Cot. gives * descamper, to discampe, to raise or to remove 
a camp.’— L. dis-, away; and campus, a field, later a camp (Du- 
cange). Sec Camp. 

Decanal ; see under Dean. 

DECANT, to pour out wine. (F'. — L. and Gk.) ‘ T.«t it stand some 
three weeks or a month. . . Then decant from it the clear juyee;* 
Keliq. Wottonianae, p. 454 ; from a letter written A.u. 1633. Ker- 
sey explains decantation as a chemical term, meaning *a pouring off 
the clear part of any liquor, by stooping the vessel on one side.’ — F'. 
decanter, to decant (Span, decaniar). — Med. L. deeanthare, to ])our 
out (a word used by alchemists). — ]., de, down, from; and canthus, 
the ‘ lip ’ of a cup, a peculiar use of Gk. k 6»9 os, corner of the eye. 
See Hatzfcld, under decanter and canthus. Cf. Hamburg kanien, 
uj^anten, to tilt a vessel (Richey). Der. decant-er. 
DECAPITATE, to behead. (L.) Cotgrave has: ^ Decapiter, to 
decapitate, or behead.’- Late L. decapiiatus, pp. of decapitdre, to 
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behead ; Ducange.- L* de, down, off ; and eapit^f stem of eaput^ the 
head. Der. dtcapUat-itm. 

DBOABYIiLABIC, having ten syllables. (Gk.) Modem. 
Coined from Gk. 2t«a, ten ; and trvAXa/Sif, a syllabic. See Tan, and 
Syllable. 

DXSOAIT, to fall into ruin. (F.— L.) Surrey uses the verb dteaie 
actively, in the sense of ‘ wither ; ’ The Constant Lover Lamenteth. 
The sb. decas ( » L. dicasus) is in Gower, C. A. i. 3a ; prol. 837. — 
ONorth F. decair (pr. s. subj. decaie), OF. dechamr, &c., to decay; cf. 
Span, decaer. — L. de, down ; and Folk L. eadire, cadiire, for L. cadere, 
to fall. See Cadence. Der. From the same .source is decadence, 
q.v.; deciduous, q.v. 

DjBCBASE, death. (F. — L.) MF. deces, deses ; spelt decess in 
Gower, C. A. iii. 243; bk. vii. 1. 4516 ; deses in Rob. of Brunne, tr. 
of Langtoft, p. 126.— OF. deces (mod. F. decks), decease.— L. deces- 
sum, acc. of decessus, dcjmiture, death. — L. decedere, to depart.— L. 
dr, fro m ; and cedere, to go. See Cede. Der. decease, verb. 
deceive, to beguile, cheat. (P'.— L.) ME. deceyuen (with 
u for v) ; P. Plowman, C. xix. 123; Polit. Songs, p. 337, 1 . 300. 
The %h. deceit is in P. Plowman, C. i. 77.— OF. deceveir, dece%toir\ 
pr. s. subj. deceive. decipere, pp. diceptus, to take away, deceive. 

— L. die., from ; and eapere, to take. Der. deceiv-er, -able, -abl-y, -able- 
ness ; also deceit (through French from the I., pp. deceptus), spelt 
disseyte in K. Alisaunder, 7705; deceit-ful, -Jul-ly, -ful-ness', also (like 
I... deceptus) derepi-ive, -ive-ly, -ive-ness ; ^ception, q. v. 

DECEMBER, the twelfth month. (L.) In Chaucer, On the 
Astrolabe, ]>1. i. § 10. — L. Decemfirr, the tenth month of the Roman 
year, as at first reckoned. — L. decern, ten. See Ten. 

DECEMVIR, one of ten magistrates. (L.) In Holland's IJvy, 
pp. 10^, 127. — L. decemuir, one of the decemturi, or ten men joinetl 
together in a commission. — 1.. decern, ten ; and uiri, men, j)!. of uir, 
a man, which is cognate with AS. wer, a man. Der. decemvir-ate, 
from L. decemuirdtus, the office of a decemvir. 

DECERTIflAlj, belonging to ten years. (L.) * Decennial, be- 
longing to or containing ten years;’ Blount's Gloss, ed. 1674. — L. 
decenttdlis, of ten years; modiiled to go with biennial. ^h. decern, 
ten ; and ann-us, a year, changing to enn-us in composition. Der. 
P'rom the same source is dec-enn-ary, which see in N.li.D. 
DECENT, becoming, modest. (P\ — L.) ‘ Cumlie and decettt ; ’ 

K. Ascham, Scholemaster, ed. Arber, p. 64. — MP'. decent, * decent, 
seemly;* Cot. — L. decent-, stem of decens, fitting, tucs. pt. of decree, 
to liecome, befit ; cf. L. decus, honour, fame. See Decorate. Der. 
decent-ly, decenc-y. 

DECEPTION, act of deceit. (F. — L.) In Berners’ P'roissart, 
ii. cap. 86; and Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 76. — OP\ deception, 

* deception, deceit ; ’ Cot. — 1 « acc. deceptidnem, from nom. decepiio ; cf. 
deceptus, T^of decipere, to deceive. Sec Deceive. 
decide, to determine, settle. (P'. — L.) * And yit the cause is 
noght decided',' Gower, C. A. i. 15; ])rol, 334. — OP". rfeciV/rr, *to 
decide ; * Cot. — L. dreidere, pp. decisus, lit. to cut off; also, to decide. 

— L. de, from, off; and ceedere, to cut. Der. decid-able, -ed', also 
decis-ion, -ive, -ive-ly, -ive-ness, like pp. decisus. 

DECIDUOUS, falling off, not permanent. (!.«) In Blount’s 
Glossographia, 1674. — 1 .. c/mV/uus, that falls down; with (frequent) 
change of -us to -ous. — L. deciders, to fall down. — L. de., down ; and 
cadere, to fall. See Cadence. Der. dedduous-ness. 

DECIMAL, relating to tens. (P'. — L.) In Blount's Gloss, ed. 
1674.— OP", decimal, * tything, or belonging to tythe; ' Cot.— Late 

L. drcim/i/is, Ijclonging to tithes.— L. (fecima, a tithe; fern, of deci- 
mus, tenth.— L. decern, ten; cognate with E. ten. See Ten. Der. 
decimnl-ly. 

DECIELATE, to kill every tenth man. (L.) .Shak. has decima- 
tion, Tim. v. 4 . 3 1 . — L. decimatus, pp. of decimdre, to take by lot every 
tenth man, lor punishment. — L. decimus, tenth. See above. Der. 
deeimat-or, -inn. 

DECIPHER, to uncipher, explain secret writing. (P*. — L. and 
Arab.) In Shak. Mir. Wives, v. 2. 10. Imitated from MF. de- 
chiffrer, ‘ to dccyphcr ; ’ Cot. P’rom L. </<“-, here in the sense of the 
verbal un- ; and cipher. .See Cipher. Der. decipher-able. 
DECISION, DECISIVE ; see Decide. 

DECK (i), to cover, clothe, adorn. (MDu.) In Surrey’s Ir. of 
Ameid, Lk. ii. 1. 316 ; see Spec, of ICng. etl. .Skeat, p. 20S. Not in 
early use, and not English ; the AS. decan and gedecan are mythical. 

— MDu. decken, to hide ; Du. dekhen, to cover ; dele, a cover, a ship's 
deck.+Dan. deekhe, to cover ; doth, a deck ; Swed. tacha, to cover ; 
G. ^ehen, to cover ; AS. \>eccan, to thatch. See Thatch. Der. 
deek,th.; deeh-er, three-deck-er. Doublet, thatch. 

DECK (a), a pack of cards. (MDu.) In Shak. 3 Hen. VI, v. i. 
44. So called because the cards cover up or hide one another when 
mled up ; cf. MDu. decken, * to cover, to deck, or to hide ’ (Hexham). 
^ above. I 


DECLAIM, to declare aloud, advocate londlv. (L.) Wilson 
hat declame; Arte of Retorique, p. 158 (R.). Skelton has deelama- 
cyons, Garlande of Lanrell, 326. The reading deelamed occurs in 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1247; where old edd. have declared. [Not 
found in OF.] — L. dielamare, to cry aloud, make a roeech. — L. de, 
down, here intensive ; and cldmdre, to cry out. See Claim. Der. 
declaim-er, -ant ; and (from L. pp. decldmatus) declamat-ion, -or-y. 
DECLARE, to make clear, assert. (F. — L.) ME. declaren; 
Chaucer, Comp, of Mars, 163 ; Gower, C. A. i. 158 ; bk. i. 1 . 3436. 
— OP', declairier (Godefroy), later declarer, * to declare, tell, relate ; ' 
Cot.— L. </«f/drdre, pp. declurdtus, io make clear, declare. —L. di'-, 
i. e. fully ; and clams, clear. See Clear. Der. declarat-ion, -ive, 
-ive-ly ; deelarat-or-y, -or-i ly. 

DECLENSION, a declining downwards. (F.— L.) In Shak. 
Rich. HI, iii. 7. 189; and (as a grammat. term) Merry W'ives, iv. i. 
76.— OF. declinaison; see index to Cotgrave, which has : * declension 
of a nouue, declinaison de nom.’ — L. acc. declindtionem, from nom. 
declinatio, declination, declension. Thus declension is a doublet of 
declination. See D eoline. 

DECLINE, to turn aside, avoid, refuse, fail. (P'. — L) ME. 
declinen', *hem Jiat eschuen and declinen fro vices and taken the wey 
of vertu ; * Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iv. pr. 7 ; 1 . 31. — Oh'.decliner ; 
Cot — L. diclinare,to bend aside from.— L.de, from, away; and -clxnare, 
to bend, incline, lean; allied to £. lean. Sec Lean (1). Der. 
declinat-ion, in ChaUcer, C. T. 10097 (E 2223), from OP', declination, 
L. acc. derl inatib nem ; see Deoleneion, Declivity. 

DECLIVITY, a descending surface, downward slope. (F. — L.) 
Opposed to acclivity, q.v. Given in Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674.— P'. 
decliviti.^h. dreliuitatem, acc. of de.cliuitas, a declivity. — L. rfet 7 i««*, 
inclining downwards. —L. de, down ; and cliuus, a slope, a hill, from 
the same root as -clinare, to bend, incline. See Decline. 
DECOCT, to digc.st by heat. (L.) In Shak. Hen. V, iii. 5. 20; 
cf. * slowe in decoction;* Sir T. Elyot, Castel of llclth, b. ii. ch. 
18; decoccioune, Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 82. — L. decoctus, pp. of 
decoqwre, to boil down. — L. de, down; and coquere, to cook. See 
Cook. D-^r.decoct-ion, -ive. 

DECOLLATION, a beheading. (F.-L.) ‘The feast of the 
decollacion of seynt John Baptist P'abyan, an. 1349-50 ; also in Tre- 
visa, V. 49. — OP', decollation, ‘ a Sheading : decollation sainetjean, an 
holyday kept the 29 of August ;* Cot.— Late L. decollationem, acc. 
of decolldtio; cf. decolldtus, pp. of decollure, to behead.— L. de, away 
from ; and eollum, the neck. See Collar. Der. Hence the verb 
decollate, used by Burke, Introd. to On the Sublime. 
DECOMFO^, to resolve a compound into elements. (F.— L. and 
Gk.) Modern. First about 1751 (N.E.D.). Coined by prefixing L. 
de to the hybrid word compose. See Compose ; and see note below. 
DECOMPOSITION, a decomposing or resolution. (P'. — L.) 
Modem; first (in this sense) in 1731 ; Bailey, vol. ii. cd. 1731, has 
decomposite, decomposition, and decompound. All arc coined words, 
made by prefixing the L. de to composite, &c. Sec Composite, 
Compound. Der. decompos-ite, -it-ion. Etymologically dis- 
tinct from decompose, but much confused with it. 

DECORATE, to ornament, adorn. (L.) Hall has decorated, 
FAw. IV, an. 23. § 1. ‘O noble prynces, in worshy]> decorate;' 
ikirelay, Ship of P'ools, ed. Jamieson, ii. 16. And see Palsgrave, 
P- .sop* [Hall also uses the short form decore (from OP', decorer) ; 
Hen. V, an. 2. § 19. The word decorat in Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, 
b. iii. pr. 4, is a proper name, L. Dreord/us.] — L. decordtus, pp. of 
decorare, to adorn. — L. decor-, for *decos-, stem of decus, an orna- 
ment. See Decorum. Der. deeorat-ion, -ive, -or. 

DECORUM, decency of conduct. (L.) In Ascham, Schole- 
master, cd. Arber, p. 139, I. 16. — L. decorum, sb., seemlincss, neut. 
of decants, seemly. — L. decor-, stem of decor, seemliness ; closely re- 
lated to decor-, from decus, ornament, grace. — L. decere, to befit; 
decet, it tjcfits, seems. Cf. (jk. bonice, I am valued at, I am of 
opinion ; bontt, it seems. Der. We also have decorous (which is from 
L. deedrus, seemly) ; decorous-ly. See Decent. 

DECOY, to allure, entice. (Hybrid; L. and Du.—L.) A coined 
word. The word decoy-duck, i.e. duck for decoying wild docks, occur.«i 
in Beaum. and Fletcher, P'air Maid, Act iv. sc. 2 (Clown) ; * you arc 
worse than simple widgeons, and will be drawn into the net by this 
decoy-duck, this tame cheater.’ But Burton, Anat. Mclan. ii. 2. 4, 
has : ‘ Fowling . . with . . coy-ducks* Made by prefixing L. de-, 
down, to prov. E. coy, a decoy, which was borrowed from Du. kooi, 
a cage, a decoy, MDu. koye, also kotme (Hexham). This is not a 
trae Du. word, but adapted from Late L. cavea, whence also P*. and 
PI. cage ; sec Cage. p. Perhaps the prefixing of de- was due to asso- 
ciation with ME. coyen, to quiet ; so that de-coy seemed to mean ‘ to 
fjuict down.’ (See Notes on E. Etym., p. 64.) Cf. aceoy, Spenser, 
F. Q. iv. 8. 59 ; • Coyyn, blandior; ’ Prompt. Parv. See Coy. Dor. 
decoy-duck, -bird. 
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D90BSA8B. to grow less, diminish. (F.— L.) Both act. and 
nent. in Shak. Tam. Shrew, ii. 1 19 ; Sonn. 15. [Gower has the verb 
Axerfteif, C. A. ii. 1 89 ; from Late L. dhereutre. ] ' Thanne begynneth 
the ryvere for to wane and to decrece ; ’ Maundeville, p. 44. — AK. 
tieereiss~t a stem of deereistre (Bestiary, 919); substituted for OF. 
desereiss-^descroiss-^gi stem of descrots/re, to decrease (Godefroy%«- Late 
L. discreseere, forL. dScreseere, io decrease (so that the AF. form was 
more correct than the OF. form). — L. dis~, for di-^ off, from, away ; 
and creuere, to grow. See Crescent. Cf. Norm. dial, decrtitrt, to 
decrease (Moisy). Der. durease, sb. (ME. descres, Gower, C. A. iii. 
J54; bk. vii. 1. 2054; AF. deserees, Stat. Realm, i. 158 ; from OF. 

» deereoi-ing-ly ; and see deertment. 
DECBBE, a decision, order, law. (F. — L.) In early use. 
ME. decree, decre, Rob. of Brunnc, tr. ofLangtoft, p. 122 ; Chaucer, 
C. T. 17328(1 17). -.OF. decre/, a decrec.-ij.. de-'-re/um, a decree; 
neut. of decre/Ms, pp. of decernere, to decree, lit. to separate. — L. de, 
away from, and cemere, to sift, separate, dcci<1e ; cognate with Gk. 
KpiruVt to separate, decide. See Critic. Der. decree, verb ; also 
decret~al,q.\., -he, -or-y, from pp. dicritia. 

DECREMENT, a decrease. (L.) * Twit me with the dterements 
of my pendants ; ’ Ford, Fancies Chaste, A. i. sc. 2. — L. dPcrSmtHlunif 
a decrease. Formed with suffix •nuHtum from decre.-, occurring in 
decreui and decrctus, perf. tense and pp. of deertsetre, to decrease ; 
see Decrease. 

DECREPIT, broken down with age. (L.) In Spenser, F. Q. iu 
55 • T. Jilyot, Castel of Helih, b. i. ch. 2 (Ages) ; Henrysoun, 
’raise of Age, 1, 2. — L. decrepitus, that makes no noise; hence 
creeping about noiselessly like an old man, aged, broken down.— 1« 
de, away ; and crepitus, pp. of crepure, to crackle. Sec Crepitate. 
Der. decrepit -ude; also deerepit-ate, -at-ion. 

decretal, a pope’s decree. (L.) In Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
Langtoft, p. 337; P. Plowman. B. v. 428. — Late L. decritnle, a. 
jio}je's decree; ucut. of decretalis, adj., containing a decree. — L. 
deeretum, a decree. .See Decree. 

DECRY, to cry down, condemn. (F. — L.) In Dryden, Prol. to 
'I'yrannic Love, 1. 4. — OF. destrier, ‘to cry down, or call in, uncurrent 
or naughty coin ; also, publiquely to discredit, disparage, disgrace ; ’ 
Got. — OF. des-, L. dis; implying the reversal of an act, and here oi>- 
posed to ‘ cry up ; ’ and OF. crier, to cry. See Cry. Der. decri-al. 
DECUPLE, tenfold. (F. ->L.) Rare. In Blount’s Gloss, ed. 
1674. — MF. dteuple, ten times as much; Got. [Gf. deeuplo, 
tenfold.) Formed from L. decuplus (Daniel, i. 20). — L. decern, ten; 
and suffix -plus as in duplus, double ; sec Ten and Double. 
DECURREE'T, extending downwanls. (L.) As a botanical 
term.- L. decurrent-, stem of decurrem, pres. pt. of decurrere, to run 
down. — L. de, down; and currere, to run. See Current. Der. 
decurs-ive, from decursus, pp. of decurrere, 

DECUSSATE, to cross at an acute angle. (L.) * Decussated, 

cut or divided after the form of the letter X. or of St. Andrew’s 
Cross, which is called crux decussatn',' Blount’s Gloss, cd. 1674.— 
1.. decussdtus, pp. ot decussdre, to cross, ])Ut in the form of an X.— 
L. decussis, a coin worth 10 as-es, and therefore marked with an X. 
— L. dec-etn, ten ; and assi-, declensional stem of as, an as, ace. See 
Ten and Ace. Der. decussai-ion. 

DEDICATE, to consecrate, devote. (L.) Formerly used as a 
pp. signir)ing ‘dedicated.’ ‘In chirche dedicat’,' Chaucer, Pers. 
Tale, 2nd Part of Penitence (I 964). — L. dedicatus, pp. of dediedre, 
to devote. — L. de, down ; and diedre, to proclaim, devote, allied to 
dicere, to say, tell, appoint, orig. to point out. — 4|^DEIK, to show. 
See Token. Der. dedicat-ion, -t.r-y. 

DEDUCE, to draw from, infer. (L.) In Sir T. More, Works, 
p. 461 ; Tyndall, Works, p. 21, col. 2, 1. 41 ; Palsgrave, p. 509.— L. 
dSducere, to lead or bring down. — L. tie, down ; and ducere, to lead. 
See Dukd. Dor. deduc-ible, deduce-ment ; and see below. 

DEDUCT, to draw from, subtract. (L.) ‘ For having yet, in 

his deducted spright, Some sparks remaining of that heavenly fyre ; ’ 
where it means deduced or ‘ derived ; ’ Spenser, Hymn of Love, 106. 
And in Palsgrave, p. 509. — 1.. deduetus, pp. of dedueere, to lead or 
bring down. .See above. Der. deduct-ion, -ive-ly. 
deed, something done, act. (E.> MP'. deed, dede ; Chancer, 
C. T. prol. 744 (or 74*)« OMerc. did ; AS. rfrfrf, deed ; Grein, 
i. 185. -f* Du. daad ; Dan. daad ; Swed. ddd ; Icel. dad; Golb.ga-deds, 
a deed; cf. ntissa-deds, a misdeed; OIIG^ /u/, G. that. Teut. type 
*d£diz; Idg. type *dketts; from VDHE, to place, put, do. See 
Do (l). Der. deed-less, tnis-deed. 

DEEH, to judge, think, suppose. (E.) ME. demen, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1883 (A 1881). AS. deman, to judge, deem. Here the longe is 
the mutation of 5 ; the verb lieing derived from the sb. dom, a doom, 
judgment. ^ Du. doemen, to doom; Dan. damme; Swed. dSma; 
Icel. dama; Goth, gadomjan; OHG. tuomian, MHG. tuenun, to 
honour, also to judge, doom. Teut. type *d5mjan. All from the sb. 


See Doom. Dor. deem-ster, a judge, ME. demutrt. Cursor Mnadi, 
5586 (P'airfax MS.), used as a masc. sb.; but AS. eBmutre was a fern, 
form, from masc. demere, lit. ‘ deem>er.’ 

DEEP, extending far downwards, profound. (E.) MR deep, P. 
Plowman, C. i. 17 ; spelt depe, id. B. prol. 15 ; deop, id. A. prol. 15. 
AS. deop, Grein, i. iqi.+Du. diep; Dan. dyb; Swed. djup; Icel. 
djiipr; (ioth. diups; OHG. tiuf, G. tie/. Teut. type *deu^. Cf. 
Lith. dtd>is, deep, W. dw/n, deep. Brngmann, i. § 566. From the 
same source as IMp, which see. Der. deep-ly, -ttess, -§n ; also de^k, 
q. v., which compare with Goth, diupitha, Icel. dypt or dyp6, and Dn. 
diepte, depth (the AS. form being deopnes, i. e. deepness) ; depthden. 
DEER, a ruminant quadruiied. (E.) Lit. a wild beast, and applied 
to all sorts of animals ; cf. ‘ rats, and mice, and such small deer^ 
King Lear, iii. 4. 144. ME. deer, der, dear; spelt der, Ormulum, 
1177. AS. dfor, a wild animal ; Grein, i. 192.-^ Du. dier, an animal, 
beast ; Dan. dyr (the same) ; Swed. djur (same) ; Icel. dyr (same) ; 
Goth, dius, a wild beast; Mark, i. 13 ; OHG. tior, G. thier, TeuU 
type *deuz>m. Idg. type *dheus6m, prob. ‘animal;’ from *dkeus, to 
breathe (Kluge). Brugmann, i. $ 539 (2). Der. deer-stalk-er, deer- 
stalk-ing (for which see Stalk). 

DEFACE, to disfigure. (F. — I..) ME. dtfacen, desjaren, Chaucer, 
Ho. of Fame. iii. 74 ; Gower, C. A. ii. 46; bk. iv. 1. 1322.— OF. 
desfacier, MF. desfacer, * to eiface, deface, raze;’ Cot. — OF. des-, 
prefix.<L. dis-, apart, away; and face, a face, from L,. facies, a face. 
[Similarly, Ital. sfacciare,\o deface (Florio), is from Ital. prefix 4- 
<L. dis, and Ital. faccia, a face.) And sec Efface. Der. deface-ment. 
DEFALCATE, to lop off, abate, deduct. (L.) See Trench, 
Select Glossary. Used as a pp. by Sir T. Elyot : ‘ yet be nal these 
in any parte defalcate of their condigne praises;’ The Governour, 
b. ii. c. IO. — Late L. defaledre [also dijffidcdre, with prefix dif- for 
dis-}, to abate, deduct, take away. — L.(/s, away ; and Late 'L.falcure 
{xe falcadrdre in Ducange), to cut with a sickle, from falc-, stem of 
falx, a sickle ; see Falobion. Der. defaleal-ion. 

DEFALME,to destroy fame or reputation. (F.— L.) ME. defame, 
dijfame, used convertibly, and the same word. Chaucer has both 
‘for his defame* and ‘of his diffame;* Six-text, Ellesmere MS., 
Group B, 3738, Group E, 730; iC. T. 14466, 8606.) ’I'he verb 
diffamen is used by Rob. of Jtrunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 321 ; and by 
Chaucer, IIo. of Fame, iii. 491. — OF. dfamer, to lake away one’s 
reputation (Ro({uefort, who gives a quotation) ; also desfamer, dif- 
famer (Godefroy). — L. diffumare, to s])rcad abroad a report, esp. a 
bad report ; hence, to slander. — L. dif-, for dis-, apart, away ; and 
fama, a retiort. .See Fame. Der. defam-at-ion, dtfnm-at-or-y. 
DEFAULT, a failing, failure, defect, offence. (F. — L.) ME. 
defaute ; the / was a later insertion, just as in fault. The pi. defautes, 
meaning ‘ faults,’ is in the Ancren Riwle, p. 136 ; Gower has defaltc, 
C. A.ii. 122 ; bk.iv.l.3588. — OF.rft^nw/e,rftf/fiw/«r,fem.,lalerd(/aM/,rf(c- 
/a»//, masc., a default, fault,a8inCotgrave. Cf AF.d0i//e, Year-books 
of Edw. I, 1.392-3, p. 303. — OF. def-<X.. dif-, for dis-, apart ; and 
faute, oldest formf alte, a fault ( = Ital./aZ/o, a failing), from Late L. 
fallita, a deficiency, fem. oi*fallitus, a new pp. of h.fallere, to fail. 
Sec Fault. Der. default, verb ; default-er. 

DEFEASAITCE, a rendering null and void. (F. — L.) A law 
term. ‘ Defeizance, a condition relating to a deed, . . . which being 
performed, . . . the deed is disabled and made void ; ’ Blount's Law 
Dict.cd. 1691. .Spenser has (/i[/ra.sawncr — defeat ; F. Q. i. 12. 12. — AF. 
defesaunca (Godefroy), a rendering void. — OF. defaisant, deffaisant, 
desfaisant, pres, jiart. of defaire, deffaire, desfaire (Godefroy), to render 
void, lit. to undo.- OF. (/es-<L. dis-, apart, [with the force of E. 
verbal ««-] ; and faire, to do, from 1 .facere, to do. See Defeat. 
Der. From the like source, defeas-ihle. 

DEFEAT, to overthrow, frustrate a plan. (F. — L.) The verb is 
the original, as far as Eng. is concerned. ME. defeiten, to defeat. 
‘To ben defet,* to be wasted ; Chaucer, 'Lroil. v. 618. Also defeted. 
Chancer, tr. of Boethius, b. ii. i>r. 1. 1. 7. Formed from the F. pp. 
— OF. defait, desfait, pp. ol defaire, desfaire, to defeat, undo; see 
Cot. and Godefroy. — OF. L. dis-, [with the force of E. verbal 

un-} ; and faire, to do, from L./ncerr, to do. Sec Feat, Fact, For- 
feit. Pe r, defeat, sb. ; Hamlet, ii. 2. 598. And see above. 
DEFECATE, to purify from dregs. (L.) Used as a pp. by Sir 
T. Elyot, Castel of Ilelth, b. ii. c. zi.^l^.difoecatus, pp. of dtfaicare, 
to cleanse from dregs. — L. de-, away, from; and/<ar-, stem oifax, 
sedi ment, dregs ; of unknown origin. Der. defecat-ion. 

DEFECT, an imperfection, want. (L.) [The instance from 
Chaucer in R. is wrong ; for defect read desert. The ME. word of 
like meaning was defaute; see Default.] In Shak. Temp. iii. 1. 
44. — L. defeetus, a want. — L. defectus, pp. oideficere, to fail; orig. 
a trans. verb, to undo, loosen.— L. de, down, from ; axAfacere, to do. 
See Fact. Der. defect-ive, -ively, -ive-ness; -iun; also (froin L. 
defieere) deficit, i.e. it is wanting, 3 pers. sing, present; deficient, 
from the pres. part. ; defieianc-y. 
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1)!B!FBNC£« a protection, guard. (F.-L.) Wi.. defence, K. 
Alisaunder, 2615. oOF. defense.mm'L. defensa, a defending; Tertul- 
lian •^L. difemus (fcm. de/ensa), pp. of de/endere, to defend; see 
below. Der. defence-less, -less-ly, -less-ness ; also (from pp. defenstu), 
defen s-ive, -ive-ly, -ible, -ihl-y, -ihil-i-ty. Also fence, q. v. 

DEFEND, toward off, protect. (l‘. — L.) In early use. ME. 
defenden\ defendyng occurs as a sb. in K. Alisaunder, 676.— OF. 
defendre.^*!^. difentiere, to defend. — L. de, down; and (obsolete^ 
fendere, t«» strike, occurring in the comp, di-fendere, of-fendere. 
Fendere is allicrl to Ok. Btivtiv, to strike, and iskt. han, to kill; from 
^(.illwEN, to strike, llrugmann, i. S defend-er, defend- 

ant fF. pres, pt.) ; also defence, q. v. ; cd'sci fence, fender. 

DEFER (1), to put off, delay. (F.-J...) * lief erred vnto the 
ye.'ircs of discretion Tyndall, Works, p. col. i. ME. dijferren, 
(iower, C. A. i. 262 ; bk. ii. 1. 3074. [A simil.ar confusion between 
the prefixes de- and dif- occurs in defame, q.v.] — OF. dlfferer, *to 
defer, delay ; ’ Cot. — L. differre, to bear diffi reiit ways ; also, to dehiy. 
— L. dif- < dis-, apart ; and ferre, to Ixiar. .See Bear (i). Doublet, 
differ . ^ D istinct from the following. 

DEFER (2), to submit or lay before ; to submit oneself. (F..-L.) 

* Hereupon the commissioners . . . deferred the matter unto the earl 
of Northumberland;' llacon, Life of Hen. Vll, ed. Lumby, p. 65. 
The sb. deference occurs in Dryden, On Satire, § 12. — OF. deferer. 

‘ to charge, accuse, .appeach ; deferer a vn appel, to admit, allow, or 
accept of, to give way unto au appeale;’ Cot. — L. deferre, to bring 
down, to bring a thing liefore one. — L. r/e-, down ; and ferre,\.o bear. 
See Bear ^i). ^ I )istinct from the above. Der. defer -enee, -enti-al, 
-enii-al-Iy. 

DEFIANCE, DEFICIENT ; sec Defy, Defect. 

DEFIXiE C>)>to make foul, pollute. (Hybrid; I., and E.) A 
clumsy compound, with a h. prefix to an 10. base. 'I'he force of the 
word is due to K. foul, but the form of the word was suggested by 
OF. defiiuler, to trample under foot; so th;it the MIC. defoulen, to 
tread «lown, passed into (or gave way to) a later form occasion- 

ally defoil'), [We also had befoul and bejile.~\ lloth sources must be 
taken into account. A. We have (i) ME. defoulen, to tread down. 
Kob. of (ilouc., describing how King Ktlmund scii'ed liic robber 
hiofa, says that he * fram the bord hym drou, And defouled him vnder 
him mid bond and mid fote,’ i.e., thrust him down ; p. 277, 1. 5620. 
Wyclif translates eonculcatum est (A. V. ‘was trodden <lown') by 
was defoulid’, l.uke, viii. 5. ‘We defoule wij» our fet J»e fine gold 
schene,’ as a translation of ‘auruin pedibus conmlcamus ; ’ Alexander 
and Dindimus, ed. Skeat, 1027. ibis is the OF. defouler, ‘to tread 
or trample on;' Cot. llerivetl from L. de-, down; and J..ate 
fullare, to full clotli ; see Fuller. B. Again, we have {2) ME. 
defoulen, to defile, imitated from the former word, but with the 
sense of E. foul engraited on it, Wyclif translates coinyuinat (A. V. 
‘defileth’) by defouUth', Malt. xv. 11. Eater, we find defnylyd, 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 771 a ; afterwards defle. Much Ado, iii. 3. fio. 
This change t<i dejile was due to the inlluence of Mli.fylen, the true 
E. word for ‘ to pollute,’ correctly used as late as in Shak. Macb. iii. 
I. 63 : ‘ have J jil'd my mind.’ This is the x\S,/y/mj, to make foul, 
whence the comp, dfylan, to pollute utterly, in Clregory’s I’astoral, 
$ 34, ed. .Sweet, p. 421 ; also hefylan, t<J defile; Ilosworth. The 
wth fylan is regularly formed, by tlie usual mutation of « to^, from 
the adj. /it/, foul. See Foul. Der. defilement. 
defile (2 ', to pass along in a file. ( K. — L.) ‘ Tiefile, to march 

f»r go off, file liy file ; ’ Kersey’s Did. ed. 1713. Hence ‘ Defile, or 
Dejilee, a straight narrow lane, through which a company of soldiers 
can pass only in file;’ id. — F. dtfder, to file off, defile; an earlier 
sense was to unravel, said of thread.- F. r/r- < t)F. ties-, L. dis-, 
apart ; and filer, to spin threads, from fil, ' a thread, . . . also a file, 
ranke, order,’ Cot. ; from L. /i/>/m, a thread. See File (1). Der. 
d^le, sb., formerly defilee (as above), from F. dtfde, jqi. of difiler. 
DEFINE, to fix the bounds of, dc.scribe. iF.—I..) Mli. de- 
finen ; ‘ 1 have defy tied vXiai blisfulnesse is Jie sovereyn good Chaucer, 
tr. of lloethius, b. iii. pr. 2 ; 1. 49. Cf. diffinicioun, Chaucer, C. T. 
3607 (D 23). t^The latter is a false form; for definicioun.)mmOV. 
definer, Romanic variant of dejinir, ‘ to define, conclude, determine 
or discuss, precisely to express, fully to describe Cot. — L. defmire, 

to limit, settle, define. — T,. de down ; and finire, to set a bound, from 
L. finis, a bound, ciul. See Finish. Der. defin-ahle, -ite, -ite-ly, 
-ite-n ess, -it-ion, -it-ive, -it-ive-ly. 

DEFLAGRATION, a rapid burning. (L.) In Phillips (1706). 
From L. acc. deflagrationem, a great burning. — 1.. deflagrare, to 
burn down, consume by fire.-L. de, fully; flagrare, to burn; sec 

Flagrant. 

DEFLECT, to turn aside, swerve aside. (L.) * At some part of 

the Axores it (the needle] deflect eth not;’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, bk. ii. c. 2, § 1 3. ‘ Drflrxure, a bowing or liending ; ’ Blount’s 
Gloss, ed. 1674.— L. deflectere, to bend aside.— L. de, down, away; 


and fleciere, to bend ; pp. flexus. .Sec Flexible. Der. deflect-ion, 
deflex-ure. 

DEFLOUR, DEFLOWER, to deprive of flowers, to ravish. 
(F. — L.) ME. deflouren-, Gower, C. A. ii. 332; bk. v. 1. 5812. 
Spelt defitmre, Spenser, F. Q. ii. 12. 75. — OF. defleurer, ' to defloure, 
to defile ; ’ Cot.— Late L. defibrare, to gather flowers, to ravish. — L. 
de, from, away ; and ffor-, decl. stem of ff os, a flower. See Flower. 
^ Cf. also OF. desflorir, with the same sense (prefix dis-'). Observe 
tlie use of floures in the sense of ‘ natural vigour ’ or ‘ bloom of youth ; ’ 
Gower, C. A. ii. 267 ; bk. v. 1. 41 74. Der. deflour-er’, also (from pp. 
difluriitu s) defl orate, deflorai-ion. 

DEFLUJUON, a flow or discharge of humours. (L.) Medical. 
* Defluxion of salt rheum;’ Howell’s Letters, b. i. sec. 2. let. 1. — L. 
acc. defluxibnem, from nom. defiuxio, a flowing down. — L. de, down ; 
and finxtis, pp. of fluere, to flciw. See Fluid. 

Deforce, to deprive by force. (F.—L.) Legal. * Deforsour, 
one that overcomes and casts out by force. Sec the difference be- 
tween a deforsour and a disseisor, in Cowel, on this word ; ’ Blount’s 
Gloss, ed. 1674. — OF. deforder, desforeier, MF. deforcer, ‘to dis- 
seise, dispossess, violently take, forcilily pluck from ; ' Cot. Cf. Late 
L. difforciare, to take away by violence ; 1 >ueange. — OF. de-, for des- 
<L. dis-, ajiart, away; and force, power, from Late L./orria, power, 
from I., fortis, strong. Sec Foroe. Der. deforce-nient ; dejors-our 
(obsolete). 

deform, to disfigure, misshajie. (F. — L.) ME. defarmen, def- 
formen. The pp. defformyd is in VVyelif, 2 Cor. iii. 7. * Deformed 

is the figure of my face ; ’ The Testament of Creseide, 1. 448. — OF. 
diffornur, to deform ((lodcfroy) ; with dif- for dis-, in jdace of Je-.— 
L. deformare, to deform; deformis, deformed, ugly. — I., de, away; 
and forma, beauty, form. See Form. Der. deform-i-ty, ME. 
deformite. Court of Love, I l6y ; deform-at-ion. 

DEFRAUD, to deprive by fraud. (F. — L.) ME. defrauden, 
Wyclif, Luke, xix. 8 ; P. Plowman, B. vii. 69. — OF. defrauder, ‘to 
defraud;* Cot. — L. defraudare, to ileprive by fraud.- L. de, away, 
from ; tin di fraud-, stem of fraus, fraud. See Fraud. 

DEFRAY, to pay costs. (F.~L. and G.) In Cotgrave ; and see 
Spenser, F. Q. i. 5. 42.— MF. defrayer, ‘ to defray, to discharge, to 
furnish, or bear all the charges of,’ Cot. ; OF. desfrayer (Littrc).— 
OF. des-, for I., dis-, away ; and frai, sing, of frais, cost, exjiense, 
now used as a plural sb. Cotgrave also has the form fraiz ( •-fraits), 
the pi. of a form frail ; and Hatzfeld cites OV.fres, pi. The OJ‘*. 
sing. /re, later /rmV, frai, is equivalent to Low L. fredum, a fine, 
composition, hence, a cost. — OHG./rir/w (G./nWr), jicace ; also, a fine 
fi<r a brea ch of the peace. Kdrting, §§ 3943, 39C8. DoT.defray-meni. 
DEPT, neat, dexterous. (F..) In Chapman, tr. of Homer’s Iliad, 
b. i, 1. II from end. The adv. deftly is commoner ; Macb. iv. 1. 68. 
ME. dafte, defte, (i) becoming, mild, gentle, (a) innocent, whence 
the sense of ‘foolish,’ as in jirov. E. daft) (Wuluiii, 2173, 4610; 
Bestiary, 37; of. dafflelihe, fittingly, becomingly, Onn. 1215. AS. 
deefte, as seen in ge-deefte, mild, gentle, meek. Malt. xxi. 5; ge- 
dcefilice, fitly, seasonably, iElfred, tr. of Gregory’s Past. Care, ed. 
.Sweet, p. 97, 1. 13 ; and see 1. 17. Cf. also deeftan, and ge-deeftan, 
to prepare, AL\f. ITom. i. 212, 362. p. The t is merely a suflix, and 
disappears in jirov. E. and ME. daff, daffe, a foolish person, P. 
l'lowm.an, B. i. 138; formed from the base rfn/-, to fit, appearing 
ill AS. ge-daf-en, fit (Greiri), the pj>. of a lost strong verb *dafan, 
to fit, suit. Cf. Du. deftig, grave, respectable, genteel ; Low G. 
deftig, fit, gO(xl, excellent ; (ioth. ga-dbfs, gn-dbbs, fitting, fit, from 
ga-dahan, to happen, befall, to be fit. All from Tent, base *dat, to 
suit ; Fiek, i. 633, iii. 144. Cf. also Dapper. Doublet, daft, in 
a sinister sense, as, ‘ dafte, doltishe,’ in Levins. Dor. deft-ly, as 
above; deft-ne's. 

DEFUNCT, deceased, dead. (L.) Lit. ‘having fully performed 
the course of life.’ Shak. has defunct, Cymli. iv. 2. 358; defunction, 
lien, y, i. 2. 38; defunctive, Pha-nix, 1. 14. — L. defunctus, jq). of 
defungj, to perforin fully. —L. de, down, off, fully; and fungi, to 
perform. See Function. “Der. dcfunct-ive, -ion {above). 

DEFY, to renounce allegiance, challenge, brave. (F. — L.) In 
early usi^ ME. *#«i ; Chaucer, C. T. 13177 (B 4361). The 

sb. defying is in K. Alisaunder, 7373. — MF. defier, ‘to defie, chal- 
lenge;’ Cot. Earlier spelling deffier, desfier (Godefroy), with the 
sense * to renounce faith.’ — Late L. difftdare, to renounce faith, defy. 
— L. dif-, for dis-, apart ; and /if/ws, faithful, /irfere, to trust; allied 
to fides, trust, faith. See Faith. Der. deff-anee, ME. defyaunee, 
Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 93 ; def-er. 

DEGENERATE, having become base. (L.) Always an adj. in 
.Shak.; see Rich. 11, i. 1. 144; ii. i. 262. — L. de/fenerd/as, degenerated, 
pp. of rfegenf rore. — L. degener, adj. base, ignoble.- L. de., down; 
.and gener- (for *genes-), stem of genus, race, kind, cognate with E. 
Ain. See Kin. Der. degenerate, verb ; -ly, -ness ; degeneral-ion, 
-ive; degenerae-y. 
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PBOLUTITION, the act of swallowing. (F. - L.) * Deglutition , 
a devonnng or swallowing down;' Blounris Gloss, ed. 1674. --MF. 
^glutition^ see F. deglutition in Hatsfeld. Coined from L. 

pp. of gliUire, to swallow. See Glut. 
DEGRADE, to lower in rank, debase. (F. - L.) In Sir T. More, 
Works, p. 6*4. ‘ That no man schalde be degraded ; ’ Trevisa, v. 35. 
The pp. is spelt degradyt^ Barbour, Bruce, i. 175. -OF. degrader ^ 
to degrade, or deprive of degree, office, estate, or dignity;' Cot.— 
Late L. degradiire, to deprive of rank.- L. di, down, away; and 

Grade. Der. degrad-at-hn ; and see degree, 
DEGREE, rank, state, position, extent. (F. — L.) In early use. 

Chaucer, C.T. 9901 (K 2027). The pi. degrez 
is m Hah Meidenhad, p. 23, 1 . 21. — OF. degre^ degret, a degree, step, 
rank. Cf. Prov. degrat. ‘ This word answers to a type *degradus ; ’ 
Brachet.— L. de, down ; and gradus, a step, grade. See Degrade. 
DEHISCENT, gaping. (L.) A botanical term. — L. dehheent-y 
stem of dehiscens, pres. pt. of dekticere, to gape open. — L. de, down, 
^ly ; and kiscere, to yawn, gape, inceptive of kiiire, to yawn. See 
Hlatue. Der. dekiseence. 

DEIFY, to account as a god. (F. -L.) ME. dei/yen ; ‘ that they 
may noght be det/ied;' Gower. C.A. ii. 153; bk. v. 1 . 776. -OF. 
detfier , ‘ to deifie ; ’ Cot. — Late L. deijicare. — L. deijicus, accounting 
as gods. — L. r/e/-, nom. deus, God ; and Jaeere, to make, which 
Incomes fic- in composition. See Deity. Der. (from L. deijieus) 
deific, deific-al ; (like L. pp. deificatui) deificat-ion, Gower, C. A. 

DEIGN, to condescend, think worthy. (F. — L.) ME. deiguen, 
deinen’, Gower, C.A. iii. 11; bk. vi. 1 . 293. Commonly used as a 
reflexive verb. ‘ Him ne dehtede nojt ; ' Rob. of Glonc. p. 557, 
1 . 1 1 643. * Deuuih hir herte rcste ; * Chaucer, Troil. iii. 1 28 1 . - A F. 
deigne, Edw. Ccitifessur, 4489 ; pres. s. of OF. digner, Godeft oy. — L. 
ttigttjiri, to deem worthy. -L. dignust worthy. See Dignity, 
Dainty. Der, dis-daiii, q.v, 

DEITY, the divinity. (F — L.) ME. deite, Romannt of the Rose, 
5656; Chaucer, C.T. 11359 (F 1047). -OF. deite, a deity. -L. 
detiiilem, ace. of deiius, deity. -L. rf«-, nom. deus, god; cf. diuus, 
godlike. Allied to W. duw, C.od ; Gael, and Ir. dia, God ; Gk. Kas, 
divine ; Skt. deva-, a god ; datva-, divine. And see Tuesday. 
Der. i*rom the same source, dei-/y, (j.v. ; also dei-/orm, dei~si, -sot. 
DEJECT, to cast down. (L.) * Cbtisl deiected himself eucn vnto 
the lielles;' Udal, Ephes. c. 4. v. 9. — T.. deieetus, pp. of deicere 
(deiieere) , to cast down. — L. dr , down ; and iacere, to cast. See Jet ( 1 ). 
Der. dtjeet-td, ‘td-ly, -td-ness, ‘ion. 

D^ATE, to accuse (in Scots law) ; to report. (L.) ‘ If a 
minister be Ihns left at liberty to delate sinners from the pulpit ; ’ 
Case of Jas. Thomson, in App. to Boswell's Johnson. — Late L. 
delalare, to accuse; used as frMuent. of de/erre, to defer.- L. di, 
fully » end lat-us, lor tlalus, pp, of tollere, to take away. See Delay. 
DELAY, vb., to put off, to linger. (F.-L.) In early use; the 
pp. delated occur.s in Rob. of Glouc. p, 513, 1 . 10563; the sb. delai 
is in Layamon, ii. 308. — OF. delayer, dilaier, given as variants of 
deleer in Godefroy. It answers in sense to L. d'llutare, to defer, delay, 
put off ; which would properly give only OF, dileer. The L. 
liilaidre is from dilatus, deferred, put off. [The pp. dilatus is used as 
a pp. of differre, though from a different root.J-L. di-, for dis-, 
apart ; and Idlus, borne, carried, for tldtus, allied to L, ttdlere, to lift ; 
cf. Gk. tXi/tos, enduring.-.^ tel, to lift. ^ Since dUdtus is 
used as pp. of differre, the word delay is equivalent to defer ; see 
Defer (1 ). The OF', spelling delaier (with ai) causes a difficulty. 
The AF. form deslater occurs in the Liber Alhus, p. 2 1 7. Cf. 
Gascon tlelaya, to delay (Moncaut). Der. delay, sb. ; OF. delai, sb., 
from the verb. Note AF'. de/ai, sb., delmer, vb., in the Statutes of 
the Realm, pp. 28, 38 (1275). 

DELECTABLE, pleasing. (F". — L.) [Tbe usual ME. word was 
delitahle ; ace Delight. The quotations in Richardson are mislead- 
ing ; in the first and second of them, read delitahle and delitably. The 
occurrence of dileetable in the Romaunt of the Rose, 1440, is due to 
Thynne’s edition, and the occurrence of delectable in the only edition 
of Mandeville's Travels, c. 14, p. 155, is suspicious.] However, we 
find dilectalde in Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 22 ; delectable in Caxton's 
Golden Legend, .St. Poul first Hermit, f 1 ; and in the Bible of 
155 Of * Sara. i. 26, where the A. V. hns 'pleasant.' Also in Shnk. 
Rich. II, ii. 3. 7. -OF', delectable, ‘delectable;' Cot. (first found in 
14th c.) — L. deleeidhilis, delightful.— L. de/ec/nre, pp. de/«e/il/us, to 
delight .See Delight. Der. delectabl-y, deleetable-ness, deleet’at-ion. 
Delegate, a chosen deputy. (L.) Cockcram (1642) has: 

* Delegate, to assigne, to send in commission.' The sb. occurs in the 
State Trials, an. 1613, Countess of Essex (R.). — L. delegatus, pp. of 
diligare, to send to a place, depute, appoint. — L. de, from ; and 
ligare, to send, depute, appoint, from /eg-, stem of lex, law. See 
ligate. Legal. Der. delegate, verb; delegat-ion. 
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DELETE, to erase, blot out. (L.) ‘Studiously dieting the 
character of that sacrament;' T. Fuller, A Fisgah Sight, Uc. iii. 
sect. 10. I 2.— L. dilitus, pp. of dilere, to destroy.— L, di, down, 
away; and -lire, an unused verb closely related to lixere, to daub, 
smear, erase. Cf. the pt. t. deleui with liui, pt. t. of linere (Br^al). 
DELETSRIOUB, hurtful, noxious. (Gk.) Used by Sir T. 
Browne, Vulgar Errors, b. iii. c. 7, § 4. ‘ Tho*^ stored with deletery 
med'eines;' Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. c. 2, 1 . 317. — Late L. dUeteritu, 
noxious (with -o«* for -us ) ; merely Latinised from Gk.-Gk. 87X9- 
rq/Hor, noxious. -Gk. inhirrip, a destroyer. -Gk. itiKiofiat, I do a 
hurt, I harm, injure. 

DELF, a kind of earthenware. (Du.) ‘ Del/, earthenware; counter- 
feit China, made at Delft ; ' Johnson. Named from Delft in Holland. 
'Delft, S. Holland, a town founded about 1074; famous for Delft 
earthenware, first manufactured here about 1310. The sale of delft 
greatly declined after the introduction of potteries into Germany and 
FIngland ; ' Haydn, Diet, of Dates, fi. I'he -t is excrescent ; the old 
name of the place was Delf; and it was named from the canal on 
which it stood. -WF'lem. delf, a canal; De Bo.- WFlem. and Du. 
delvea, to dig; see Delve. (Franck.) 

DELIBERATE, carefully considered. (L.) ‘Of a deliberate 
purpose;' Sir T. More, Works, p. 214 f. [There was an earlier 
ME. verb deliberen; ‘For which he gan deliberen for the beste;* 
Chaucer, Troil. iv. 169.]— L. deliberdtus, pp. of deliberdre, to consult. 

— L. di, dowiK thoroughly ; and librare, to weigh, from libra, a 
balance. See Xiibrate. Der. deliberate, verb ; -ly, -ness ; deliberat- 
ion {deliberacioiun, (sOwer, C. A. iii. 352 ; bk. viii. 1 . 2302), -ive, -ive-ly. 

DELICATE, alluring, dainty, nice, refined. (L.) MFl delieat, 
P. Plowman, C. ix. 279. Chancer has delieat, C. T. 14389 (B 3661) ; 
\delteacie, id. 14397 (B 3669). — L. dilieatus, luxurious; cf. dilieia, 

I luxury, pleasure ; dilieere, to amuse, allure, from di, away, greatly, 

I and Iacere, to allure, entice. See Delioioui. Der. dehcate-ly, 
-ness, delicae-y. 

DELICIOUS, very pleasing, delightful. (F. — L.) ME. deli- 
ciouse, King Alisaunder, 38; delicious, Gower, C.A. iii. 24; bk. vi. 
1 . 67 1 . — OF‘. deltcieus (Godefroy). — Late L. dihetosus, pleasant, choice. 

— L. dilieia, pleasure, luxury. See Delicate. Der. delieious-ly, 
-ness. 

DELIGHT, great pleasure; vb., to please. (F'.— L.) A false 
spelling. ME. delit, sb. ; deliten, verb. Of these, the sb. is found 
very early, in O. ICng. Homilies, i. 187, 1. 17. The verb is in 
Chaucer, C.T. Group £, 997 (Clcr. Talc). [In f'renub, the verb 
appears to lie the older.]— OF. deliter, earlier deleiter, to delight; 
whence delit, earlier deleit, sb. delight. — L. dileetdre, to delight; 
frequentative of dilieere, to allure.- L. di, fully ; and Iacere, to allure. 
See Delectable, Delicate. Der. delight ful, -ful-ly, -ful-ness, 
-some ; all hybrid compounds, with £. suffixes. 

DELINEATE, to draw, sketch out. (L.) Orig. a pp. ‘ Desti- 
nate to one age or time, drawne, as it were, and delineate in one table ; ' 
Bacon, On Learning, by G. Wats, b. ii. c. 8 (R.). So also in Edw. III., 
A. ii. sc. 2. 1 . 75.— L. dilineiUus, pp. of dilinedre, to sketch in outline. 

— L. di, down; and lineRre, to mark out, from linea, a line. See 
Line. Der. delineat-or, -ion. 

DELINQUENT, failing in duty. (L.) Orig. a pres, part., used 
as adj. * A delinquent person ; ' State Trials, an. 1640 ; Earl Strafford 
(R.). As sb. in Shak. Macb. iii. 6. 12. — L. delinquent-, stem of 
dilinquens, omitting one’s duty, pres. part, of dilinquere, to omit. — L. 
de, away, from ; and linqnere, to leave. Der. delinquene-y. 
DELIQUESCE, to melt, become liquid. (L.) A chemical term. 
— L. deliquescere, to melt, become liquid.— L. de, down, away; and 
liqueseere, to become liquid, inceptive form of liqiure, to be wet. 
Sm Liquid* Der. deliqutsc-ent, -enee. 

DELIRIOUS, wandering in mind, insane. (L.) A coined word, 
made from the L. delirium, which was also adopted into English. 
'Delirium this is call’d, which is mere dotage ; * Ford, Lover's Melan- 
choly, A. iii. sc. 3. The more correct form was delirous. We find 
in Blount's Gloss, ed. 1674: * Delirium, dotage;' and ‘Delirous, that 
doteth and swerveth from reason;* but in Kersey’s Diet. cd. 1715, 
the latter word has become delirious. — L. delirium, madness ; from 
dilirus, one that goes out of the furrow in ploughing, hence, crazy, 
doting, mad. — L. de, from ; and lira, a furrow, allied to OHG. leisa, 
G. g-leis, a track, a rut. Der. delirious-ly, -ness. 

DELIVER, to liberate, set free. (F.-L.) ME. deliueren, 
deliveren; King Alisaunder, 1319, 3197; Rob. of Glouc., pp. 382, 
462; 11 . 7836, 9502. — OF. delivrer, to set free. — Late L. diliberdre, 
to set free. — L. dlf, from ; and liherare, to free, from liber, free, which 
may be connected with libido, ^easure, libet, it pleases, and the E. 
lief. Brugmann, i. § 102. See^laf* Der. deliver-ance, -er, -y. 
DE L L, a dale, valley. (E.) ME. delle, Reliquiae Antiquiv. ii. 7 
(Stratmann); pi. dellun ( ^delltn), Anturs of Arthur, st. 4. AS. deU, 
n. ; Cart. Saxon., ed. Birch, i. 547 ; ii. 71. •f MDu. delle (Hexham); 
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EFrtes. ddU. See Notes on £. Etym., p. 65. Tcut. type *dal-jwn, 
A variant of dalt. See Dale. 

DELTA, the Greek name of the letter d. (Gk.— Phoenician.) 
^ Hence deltoid. * Deltoides (in anatomy) a triangnlar muscle which is 
inserted to the middle of the shoulder-bone, and is shaped like the 
Greek letter A;* Kersey, cd. 1715. Deltoid is the Gk. SfXroctSqs. 
delta-shaped, triangular. — Gk. Sc'Ara ; and tflios, appearance.] The 
Gk. 8 l\Ta answers to, and was borrowerl from, the Heb. di’dethf the 
Phocnici.'in name of the fourth letter of the alphaliet. The orig. 
sense of daleth was ‘ a door of a tent.’ 

DELUDE, to deceive, cajole. (L.) M 1C. deluden. ‘ That it 
deludis the wittes outwardly;' llenrysoun, lest, of Creseide, 1. 509. 
— L. deludere, to mock at, banter, deceive ; pp. delinus. •- L. <i?, fully ; 
and Ihdere, to play, jest. Dop. delus-ive^ -ive-ly^ -ire-wess, -ion^ -or-y ; 
all from pp. dilfisus. 

DELT 7 QE, a flood, inundation. (K. - L.) In Lenvoy de Chaucer 
a .Skugan, 1. i^.^OK. deluge^ ‘a deluge;’ Cut.^L. dilMuiutUf a 
deluge. — L. diluere, to wash away. — 1.. di, fur dis-, apart; and luere, 
to wash, allied to lave. See Lave. 

DELVE, to dig with a spade. (E.) ME. deluen (with u for v), 
pt. t. dalf ; Rob. of Glouc. pp. 131, 395 ; 11. 277^, AS. delfan. 

to dig; Grein, i. 187.^1)11. (/f/vfM, to dig; OilG. bidelban. MIIG. 
telhen^ to dig. Allied to Russ, dolbtte, to hollow out ; OPruss. dalp-tan, 
apunch. Hrugmaiin, i. §§ 493, 521 (2). Der. delv-er. 
DEMAGOGUE, a le.*ider of the jicoplc. (E. — Gk.) It occurs 
in the Eikon Uasilike ; and Milton, Ans. to Eikoii Rasilike, calls it 
a 'goblin word.'— E. demagogue, a word 'fust hazarded by Bossuet 
[died A.u. 1704, 30 years after Milton], and counted so bold a 
novelty that for long]?] none ventured to follow him in its use;’ 
Trench, Eng. I’ast and Present. Yet it had previously been em- 
ployed by Oresme, in the 14th c. (Littre). — Gk. SrjfMfojyot.a popular 
leader. — Gk. Srifi-, base of b^not, a country district, also the |jeople; 
and dyarfos, leading, from dyuv, to lead, which is from ^ AG, to 
drive. 

DEMAND, to ask, require. (P'. — I..) In Shak. All’s Well, ii. 
1,21; and in Caxton (N.E.D.). [liut the sb. demand (ME. demaunde') 
was in early use, and occurs in Rob. of Glouc. p. 500, 1. 10285 ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 4S92 (B 472).] — OF. — L. di-mandare, to 

give in charge, entrust ; in Late L., to demand (Ducangc). — L. de, 
down, wholly; and manddre, to entrust, consign. See Mandate. 
Der. demand, sb. ; -able, -ant (law P'icnch). 

DEMARCATION, DEMABKATION, a marking off of 
bounds, a limit. (Spun. — L. and M H( 1.) ‘ The speculative line of 
demarcation;* Burke, On the l*'r. Revolution (K.). — .Sp.an. demarca- 
cion (see N.E.D.) ; whence also P'. demarcation, in the phr. ligne de 
demarcation, a line of demarcation. — L. de, down ; and Span, tnarcar, 
to mark, a word of (jcrnianic origin. See Mark. ^ It will be seen 
that the sb. demarcation is quite distinct from the P'. verb dtmarquer, 
to dis-mark, i. e. to take away a mark. The prefix must be L. de-, 
not L. dis-, or the word is reversed in meaning. 

DEMEAN (i), to conduct; rejl. to behave. (F. — I..) ME. 

demaiHtn, demeinen, demenen; Chaucer, Ilo. of Fame, ii. 451. — OP'. 
demener, to conduct, treat, manage (Godefroy). — OP', de-, from L. 
de, down, fully ; and mener, to conduct, control, from LAte L. mindrt, 
to drive cattle, to lead from jdace to place ; L. mindre, to urge, drive 
on ; mindri, to threaten. See Menace. i)er. demean-our, q. v. 
DEMEAN (2), to debase, lower. (Hybrid; L. and 1C.) Perhaps 
suggested by Demean (i); hut really formed, on the .analogy of 
debase, from the L. prep, de, down, and the E. mean, adj. base. See 
Mean (2). 

DEMEANOUR, behaviour. (P’. — T..) A coined word; ME. de- 
tnenure, from demenen, to demean ; see Demean (1). ‘ L for leude, 

1) for demenure; ’ Remcdie of l.ouc, st. 63 ; in Chaucer’s Works, ed. 
1561, fol. cccxxiiii. Demeanyng occurs in the same stanza, used as 
a sb. Cf. .Spenser, F. Q. iv. 10. 49. 

DEMENTED, mad. (L.) The pp. of the old verb demente, to 
madden. ' Which thus seke to demente the syiiiple liartes of the 
pTOple;’ B.ale, Apology, fol. So.^mL. demen/dre, to drive out of one’s 
mind (Acts, viii. 1 1) ; cf. dementia, madness.— L. de, away from ; and 
ment-, stem of mens, mind. Sec Mental. 

DEMERIT, ill desert. (F.-L.) In Shak. Macb. iv. 3. 226; 
but also us«l ill a good sense, i. c. merit. Cor. i. i. 276. — OF*, denurite, 
'desert, merit, deserving; also (the contrary) a disservice, dlwBfriV, 
misdeed, ill carriage, ill deserving ; in which sense it is most com- 
monly used at this day;’ Cot. -Late L. demeritum, a fault. -L. 
divnerire, to deserve (whence the good sense of the word). — L. A-, 
down, fully; and nurire, nieriri, to deserve. See Merit. 
DEJMEESNE, orig. possession ; also a manor-house, with lands. 
(F. — L.) Also written i/«ma/n, and a doublet of domain. ME. 
dtnuin, dinuyn, a domain ; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 7 ; 
Chancer, C. T. 14583 (B 3855). [The spelling demesne is false, doe 


probably to confusion with OF. mesnee or maisnie, a household ; sec 
Demain in Blount’s Lew Diet. ] - AF. demeint, Laws of Will. I., j 17 ; 
demene. Year-books of Edw. I., 1292-31 P-5; demesne, id., 1302-3, 
p. 19; OF. demaine, demeine, orig. an adj., specially belonging to; 
whence also £. domain. So also Cot gives : ‘Demain, a demaine, the 
same as Domain.* Sec Domain. 

DEMI-, a prefix, signifying ‘ half.’ (F.— 1«) OP*, demi, m. demie, 
f, 'halfe, demy;’ Cot.— L. dimidium, half.- L. di-=dis-, apart; and 
medius, middle. See Medium, Medial. Der. demi-god, demi- 
semiqtiaver, dee. ; also demy, q. v. 

demijohn, a glass vessel with a large body and small neck, 
enclosed in wickerwork. (!•'.) Spelt dame-jeanne in Falconer’s Diet, 
of the Marine ( 1 769). — F. dame-jeanne (Littre). Much disputed ; and 
prob. not of Eastern origin. The P'. form seems to be right as it 
stands; cf. Span. dama-Juana, a demijohn. —P'. dame (Span, dama), 
lady; and Jeanne (Span. Juana), Jane, Joan. See N.E.D. 
DEMISE, transference, decease. (F. — L.) Shak. has the vb. 
demise, to beqneath; Rich. Ill, iv. 4. 247. P’or the sb., see Blount’s 
Law Diet. — OF. demise, also desmise, fern, of desmis, 'displaced, de- 
]}Osed, . . . dismissed, resigned ; ’ Cot. This is the pp. of OF. des- 
mettre, to displace, dismiss.— L. dimittere, to send away, dismiss. — !.. 
iti- dis- (OF. des-), away, apart ; and nutlere, to send. See DismiSB. 
['J’he sense chan ged from 'resigned’ to 'resigning.'] Der. demise, vb. 
democracy, |x>piilar government. (F.— L.-Gk.) Formerly 
written (/emoern/y, Milton, Areopagitica, ed. Hales, jj. 4. — MP'. de- 
moeratie, ‘a democratic, popular government;’ Cot. — M^. 1.. demo- 
ernria. — Gk. ieiiiOKparia, popular government. — Gk. bqiio-, for Sjj/tos, 
a conntry-district, also, the people ; and lepariai, 1 am strong, 1 rule, 
from Kparos, strength, alliefl to KfMTvs, strong, which is cognate with 
E. hard. Der. democrat, -ic, -ic-al, -ie-al-ly. 

DEMOLISH, to overthrow, destroy. (F. — L.) 'Were not the 
tailor’s wife to be demolish'd;* Ben Jonson, The New Inn, A. iv. sc. 
3. And in Ralegh, Hist, of the World, b. ii. c. 20. s. 2 (R.Y — OF. 
demoliss-, inchoative stem of the verb demolir, ' to demolish ; ’ Col. — 
L. dimbliri, pp. demolitus, rarely tietnolire, to pull down, (Icmolish. 
— L. di, down ; and nwliri, to endeavour, throw, displace, from mules, 
a heap, also labour, effort. See Mole (3). Der. demolit-ton. 
DEMON, an evil spirit. (P\ — L. — Gk.) In .Sh.ak. lien. V, ii. 2. 
121 ; and in Tievisa, tr. of Higden, iii. 279. The adj. demoniak is in 
Chaucer, C. T. 7874 (D 2292). — t)P'. demon, 'adcvill, spirit, hob- 
goblin;’ Cot. -• L. deemon, a demon, spirit. — Gk. Saifnuv, a gial, genius, 
spirit; also fate. Perhaps meaning 'distributer;’ from baio/uu, I 
impart (Prellwitz). Der. (from L. stem deemoni-) demoni-ac, -ac-al, 
-ac-al-ly; also (from Gk. ^ftoro-) demono-latry, i.e. devil-worship, 
from Gk. harpiia, service; also demono-logy, i.e. discourse about 
demons, from (ik. Kuyos, discourse, which from Xiyetv, to say. 
DEMONSTRATE, to show, explain fully. (L.) In .Shak. Hen. 
V, iv. 2. 54. Much earlier are MIC. demonstratif, Chaucer, C. T. 
7854 (D 2272); demonstracioun, Ch. tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 4. 
I. 122 ; demonstrable, Rom. of Rose, 46S8. — L. demonstratus, pp. of 
demonUrare, to show fully. — L. de, down, fully; and monsirdre, to 
show. Sec Monster. Der. demonstrat-ion ; also demonsira-hle, 
from L. demonstra-bilis ; demonstrat-ive, formerly demonstratif (sec 
above), from MP'. demonstratif (Cotgrave), which from L. demon- 
slrdtiuiis ; demonstrative-ly, -ness, 

DEMORALISE, to corrupt in morals. (F.— L.) A late word. 
First in 1793. Todd cites a quotation, dated 180S. — P'. demoraliser, 
to demoralise; Hamilton. — P'. dr-, heie-OF. r/rs-<L. </«-, njj.art; 
and moraliser, 'to expound morally;’ Cot. Sec Moral. Der. 
demoralisat-ion. 

DEMOTIC, pertaining to the people. (Gk.) Modern. Not in 
Todd.— Gk. SrjuoTiKus, pertaining to the ]icople. Formed, with 
sulfix -1-K0-, from a commoner. This is formed, with siiflix 

-Ti/v (denoting the agent), from brmo-, for hrjuos, a country-district, 
also, the |)C(mJe. Cf. Olrish dam, a retinue. 

demulcent, soothing. (L.) Modern. 'I'he verb demulce 
is once used by Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, b. i. c. 20. $ 1. — L. de- 
mulcent-, stem of pres. pi. of demulcere, to stroke down, caress; hence, 
to soothe.— L. de, down; and nudeere, to stroke, allay. Cf. Skt. wry, 
to stroke. 

DEMUR, to delay, hesitate, object. (F. — L.) ‘If the parties 
demurred in our iiulgenient ; ’ Sir T. More, Works, p. a 1 5 h. ME. de- 
meoren (ro — P'. eu), Ancren Riwlc, j). 242. — OP', demeurer, demourer, 

* to abide, stay, tarry;* Cot. — L. demordri, to retard, delay. a-L. de, 
from, fully ; and morari, to delay, from mora, hesitation, delay. Der. 
demurr-er, -age. 

demure, sober, staid, grave. (F. — L.) See Spenser, ¥. Q. ii. 
I. 6. [And see Trench, Select Glossary, who points out that the 
word was once used in a thoroughly good sense.] Demurely ocenrs 
in La Belle Dame sans Merci, I. 246 ; and demure in Lydgate, Minor 
Poems, pp. 19, 29. Coined by prefixing de (for L. de-, very) to ME. 
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mvrt, mature, calm, demure, which occurs in Polit. Rel. and Love 
Tom, ed. Fumivall, p. 107, 1. 139; Sir J. Holland, The Howlat, 
L83 ; dec. » OF. mnir (F, mi 2 r), mature. —L. maturus, mature. See 
mature. ^ Palsgrave has : ‘Sadly, dmuttrament; Soberly, sadly, 
meurtment, p. 841.^ Dnnturtment de matura tiunte. 
pSMY, a certain size of paper. (F. — L.) A printer's term: an- 
other^elling of Demi-, q.v. 

DBN, a cave, lair of a wild beast. (E.) ME. den ; Will, of Paleme, 
30 . AS. denn, a cave, slecping-place ; L. ‘ cubile ; ' Grein, i. 187.+ 
MDu. denne, a den, cave ; Kilian. Probably closely allied to 

ME. dine, a valley, AS. denu, a valley ; Grein, i. 187 ; still preserved 
in place-names, as Tenter-den, Rotting-dean. 
pilNABY, relating to tens. (L.) Modem arithmetic employs 
‘the denary scale.' — L. denarim, containing ten. — L. pi. deni ( -*rfec- 
m), ten by ten. Formed on the base of decent, ten. See Deoimal. 
Der. lienee denier (below). 

DBISTDROID, resembling a tree. (Gk.) Modern. P'rom Gk. 
Scvdpo-, for divSpov^ a tree; and -ciSi/s, like, from fZSof, form. The 
Gk. iirSpov ajipears to be a reduplicated form, connected with Gk. 
S^vr, a tree, an oak, and E. tree ; Curtins, i. 295. See Tree. Der. 
From the same source is dendro-logy, i.e. a discourse on trees, from 
A070S. a discourse. 

DENIAL, DENIER; see Deny. 

DENIER, a ^former) P'rench coin, the twelfth part of a sou. (P*. 
-L.) In Shak. Rich. Ill, i. a. 252.— P'. denier, ‘ the tenth part of 
an English penny ; ’ Cot. — 1 .. deniirium, ace. of denarius, a Roman 
coin worth 10 as-cs. — I., den-i, ten by ten, from I., dec-etn, ten; and 
suffix -arius. See Denary. 

DENIZEN, a naturalized citizen, inhabitant. (F. — L.) For- 
merly denisen, Udal, Matt. c. 5. v. 5. [The verb to denize or dennize 
also occurs. ' The Irish language was free dennized [naturalized] in 
the English (uile ; ' Ilolinshod, desc. of Ireland, c. 1.] ‘ In the Liber 
Albus of the City of London the P'. deinzein [also denzein, denszeini, 
the original of the £. word, is constantly opposed to forein, applied 
to traders within and without the privileges of the city franchise re- 
spectively. Ex. “ (^)e chescun qavera lowe ascun ou ascuns terres ou 
tenementz de denszem ou i\c forein deinz la frnunchise dc la citec;*' 
]i. 448 ; ’ Wedgwood, p. Thus E. denizen is from AF. deinzein, a word 
formed by adding the sudix -ein — L. -anus (cf. OP', vilein =■- uilliinus) 
to the AF. deinz, within, which occurs in the above quotation, and is 
the word now spelt — L. de intus, from within; w’hich became 
dCeinz, dTens, dens, and finally dn/u. — L. de, from; and intus, within; 
see Internal. Der. denizen-ship. 

DENOMINATE, to designate. (L.) ' Those places, which were 
denominated of angels and saints ; ’ Hooker (in Todd). — L. denominu- 
tus, pp. of denominare, to name. — I., de, down; and nominare, to 
name, from nomin-, stem of nomen, a name. See Noun, Name. 
Der. denuminat-ioH (in Sir T. Pllyot, Castcl of llelth, b. i. c. 2. ( i ; 
and ill Usk, Test, of l.ove, bk. ii. c. g, 1 . 162) ; denominat-ion, -al, -al- 
ism ; denominat-ive, -or. 

DENOTE, to mark, indicate, signify. (P'. — T..) In Hamlet, i. 2. 
83. — OP', denoter, * to denote, shew;’ Cot. — L. denoidre, to mark out. 

— L. de, down ; and nature, to mark, from nota, a mark. Sec Note. 
DENOUEMENT, the unravelling of the plot of a story. (F. — 

L.) * The denouement, as a pedantic disciple of Bossu would call it, 
of this poem [The Rape of the Lock] is well conducted ; ’ Dr. W'ar- 
ton. Piss, on l'ope,i. 250 (Todd). — P'. d^toMinrn/; formed with suffix 
-ment from the verb drnouer, to untie. — P'. </(^<L. dis-, apart; and 
nouer, to tie in a knot, from none, a knot, which is from L. nddum, 
acc. of nodus, a knot. Sec Node. 

DENOUNCE, to announce, threaten. (F.— L.) ME. denounsen. 
Wyclif has we denounsiden to translate dinuncidbdmus ; a Thess. iii. I o. 

— OP'. denoHcer ; Cot. — L. denuntidre, to declare. — L. di, down, fully ; 
and nuntidre, to announce, from nuntius, a messenger. .See Nimoio. 
Der. denounce-ment ; also (like L. pp. denuntidtus) denunciat-or, -or-y. 

DENSE, close, compact. (L.) In Milton, P. L. ii. 948 ; Bacon, 
Nat. Hist. § 29. — L. densus, thick, close. -f-Gk. ^a<rvs, thick. Brug- 
mann, i. $ 851. Der. dense-ness, dens-i-ty; also con-dense, q.v. 
DENT, a mark of a blow. (E.) A variant of dint ; the orig. sense 
was merely ‘ a blow.* ME. dent, dint, dunt. Spelt dent or dint in- 
differently in Will, of Palerne, 2757, 3750, 1234, 2784. See further 
under Dmt. Der. dent, verb. ^ Partly confused with dent, an 
indentation ; from P*. dent, a tooth (^low). 

DENTAJi, belonging to the teeth. (L.) ‘The Hebrews have 
assigned which letters are labial, which dental, and which guttural ; * 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 198. P'ormed with suffix -al ( — L. ‘dlis) from 
I., dent-, stem of dens, a tooth, cognate with E. tooth. See Tooth. 

DEjNTATED, furnished with teeth. (L.) * Dentated, having 
teeth;’ Bailey, vol. ii.— L. dentdtus, toothed; formed with suffix 
-dtus, a pp. form, from dent-, stem of dens, a tooth. See Tooth. 
DENTICLE, a small tooth. (L.) In Chaucer's Astrolabe, 


pt. i. f 23. ‘ Detuiele, a little tooth ; * Blount’s Gloss, ed. 167^- L. 
dend-eu-lus, formed with dimin. suffixes -cu- and from denti-, de- 
clensional stem of dens, a tooth. See Toc^. Der. dmttiesd-aie, 
-at-ion. 

DENTIFRICE, tooth-powder. (F. - L.) It occurs in Blount’s 
Gloss, ed. 1674 ; Ben Jonson, Catiline, Act ii. (Sempronia) ; and in 
Holland's Pliny, b. xxviii. c. ii (end).— MP'. and F. dentifrice (Hatz- 
fcld).— L. den/i/ririiim, tooth-powder ; Pliny. — L. denti-, for dens, a 
tooth ; nxiAfricdre, to rub. Sec Tooth and Friction. 

DENTIST, one who attends to teeth. ( L.) P'irst about 1 760 ; 
not in Johnson. Formed by adding the suffix -is/ to L. dent-, stem 
of dens, a tooth ; see Tooth. Der. deniist-ry. 

DENTITION, cutting of teeth. (L.) In Blount's Gloss, ed. 
1674. — L. dentitidnem, acc. of dentitio, dentition. — L. dentlre, to cut 
teeth.- L. denti-, declensional stem of rfefi.s, a tooth. See Tooth. 

DENUDE, to lay bare. (L.) Used by C:otgrave to explain P'. 
i/rMner.- L. denuddre, to lay bare. — L. de, down, fully ; and nuddre, 
to make bare, from nddus, bare. See Nude. 

DENUNCIATION, a denouncing. (L.) In Shak. Meas. i. a. 
152.— L. denuntidtionem, acc. of deuuntidtio.^'L. denuntidre, denunci- 
dre, to denounce. See Denounce. 

DENY, to gainsay, refuse. (P'.“L.) In early use. ME. dtniru; 
Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 249; Wyclif, Matt. xvi. 24, xxvi. 
34. — OF. denier, earlier deneier, denoier, to deny. — L. denegrire,\o 
deny. — L. de, fully; and negure, to deny, say no. .See Negation. 
Der. deni-al, -able. 

DEODAinD, a thing (formerly) forfeited to the crown, for pious 
uses. (AP'.— L.) Sec Blount’s Noniolexicon. Lit. ‘given to God.’ 

— AP'. deodande; Britton, bk. i. c. 2. § 14.— T.. Deo, to God, dat. 
case of Deus, God ; and dandum, to be given, from dare, to give. 

DEODAR, an ornamental tree, a sub-species of cedar. (Hind.— 
Skt.) Sec Yule. — Hind, dewddru, the name of a tree (P'orbes) ; 
called detuddr in Kashmir (Vulc). — Skt. deva-Jdru, timber of the gods. 

— Skt. diva-, a deity (see Tuesday); and ddru, a kind of pine (see 
Tree). 

DEPART, to separate, to part from, quit, die. (F. - L.) In early 
use. ME. departen; Floriz and Blauncheflur, ed. Lumby, 1 . 12; 
Chancer, Troilus, v. 1073.— OP*, departir, despartir iGodefroy).— 
OP', des- (I., dis-), asunder; and partir, to part, from L. partire, to 
part ; which is from L. parti-, deck stem of pars, a part. See Part. 
Der. depa^rt-ment, -ure. 

DEPEND, to hang, Ik- connected with. (F.— L.) ME. dependen. 
‘The fatal chaunce Of life and death dependeth in balauncc;* Lyd- 
gate, Thebes, pt. iii. sect, headed The Wordes of the worthy Qiieene 
locasta, 1 . 3.F’“GF. dejiendre, ‘ to depend, rely, hang on; ’ Cot. — L. 
dependere, to hang down, dcjiend on. - L. de, down ; and pendere, to 
hang. Sec Pendant. Der. depend-ant (F. pres, pt.), depend-ent 
(L. pres, pt.), -ent-ly, -ence, -enc-y. 

DEPICT, to picture, represent. (L.) ‘ His armes are fairly de- 
picted in his chamber;' Fuller, Worthies, Cambs. (K.). But depict 
was orig. a pp. * I fond a lyknessc depict upon a wal ; ' Lydgate, 
Minor Poems, p. 177 ; cf. p. 259.— L. depietus, pp. of dipingere, to 
depict. — L. de, down, fully; and pingere, to paint. Sec Paint. 

DEPILATORY, removing hair. (I..) ‘The same depilatory 
effect;’ Holland, Pliny, b. xxxii. c. 7, ed. 1634, p. 439 d. Formed, 
in imitation of MF. depilaioire (which Cotgrave explains by depilatory) 
from a Late L. form *di^ldturim, not found, but formed regularly 
from L. declare, to remove hair. — L. dir, away; and pilare, to pluck 
aw^ hair, from pilus, a hair. See File (4). 

DEPLETION, a lessening of the blood. (L.) * Depletion, an 
emptying;’ Blount’s Gloss. 1674. Formed, in imitation of repletion, 
as if from a L. acc. *deplettbHem, from nom. *depletio. [Cf. 1 .. reple- 
iio, completio.'] Cf. depietus, pp. of depJire, to empty. — L. de, away, 
here us^ n^atively ; and piere, to hll. Sec Plenary. 

DEPLORE, to lament. (F.— I.. ; or L.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. iii. r. 
174. See Trench, Select Glossary. [Peihaps directly from Latin.] 

— MF. deplorer, ‘to deplore; ’ Cot.— 1 ... deplorare, to lament over.— 
L. de, fully ; and plSrare, to wail. Allied to E. flood. Brugmann, 
i. § 154. Der. deplorable, -abl-y, -able-ness. 

DEPLOY, to unfold, open out, extend. (F. — L.) A modern 
military term ; not in Johnson, but see Todd, who rightly takes it to 
be a doublet of display. — F. A'ployer, to unroll ; OF. desployer, to 
unfold; * Cot. —OF. rf«-<L. dis-, apart ; and ployer, to fold, from 
L. plieare, to fold. Sec Fly. Doublet, display. 

DEPONENT, one who gives evidence. (L.) * The sayde depon- 
ent sayeth ; ’ Hall, Hen. VIII, an. 6. $ 33. Palsgrave has : ‘ verbes 
deponentes* i- e. deponent verbs ; p. 403. We also find the verb to 
depone. ‘ And further, Sprot deponeth ; * Slate Trials, Geo. Sjirot, an. 
1606 (R,). — L. dipment-, stem of de^ntns, pres. pt. of depSntre, to 
laydown, which in Late L. also meant ‘to testify;* Uucnnge.-^ 
de, down; and fonere, to put, place, fi. Ponere is a contracted 
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verb, standing ior posinere, where po- is an old prep., and sintre 
means to allow, also to set, put. See Foaltion, Deposit. 

^ DUPOFUDATH, to take away population. (L.) In Shak. Cor. 
iii. X. 264.- L. depoptdatuiy p,i. of di^pidare^ to lay waste. — L. di, 
fully; and poptdare, to lay waste, in Late L. to deprive of people or 
inhabitants, from populus, a people. See People. Der. depopulat- 
ion, -or. 

DEPORT, to carry away, remove, behave. (I’.-L.) *How a 
man may bee valued, and deport liimselfc;' Hacoii, Learning, by G. 
Wats, b. viii. c. 2. (K.) Milton has deport ns sb., in the sense of 
ikportment \ P. L. ix. 389; xi. 666. [The jaculiar uses of the word 
.nrc Krcnck, not Latin.] » OF. deporter, ^ to beare, suffer, endure ; also, 
to spare, or exempt from ; also to b.-inish : se deporter, to cease, for- 
bear, . . . quiet himself, hold his hand ; also to dis])ort, piny, recreate 
himself ; * Cot.^iL. deporldre, to carry down, remove ; with extended 
senses in Late Latin. — L. de, down, away; and poriure, to carry. 
See Fort (1). Dep. deportat-ion ^L. acc. depnrtationem, from nom. 
deportatio, a carrving away); deport-ment (MF. departe-ment \ Col- 
grave gives the pi. deportemem, which he explains by ‘ deportments, 
demeanor *). 

DEPOSE, to degrade, disscat from the throne. (F.— L. and Gk.) 
In early use. ML. deposeri ; King Ali-naunder, ed. Weber, 782a ; 1*. 
Plowman, B. xv. 514. — OF. deposer; Cot. — OF. *-< L. de-, from, 
away ; and poser, to jilacc, from pausdre, to pause ; in late L., to 
place; Ducangc. p. Pau^are, to place, is derived from pausa, sb., 
a pause, from Gk. nai'ais, a pause ; but pdnere and pausdre were much 
confused. See Foae, Pausa. Dor. depos-able, -al. ^ Note that 
depose is not derived, like deposit, from L. depdnere, but is jiartly Gk. 
See below. 

DEPOSIT, to lay down, intrust. (F. — L.) ‘ The fear is deposited 

in conscience ; ' Bp. Taylor, Kule of Conscience, b. ii. c. i. rule 3 (R.). 
— MF. depositer, ‘to lay down as a gage, to infeoffe upon trust, to 
commit unto the keeping or trust of;’ Cot. — L. depositum, a thing 
laid down, neuter of ])p. of d pdnere. Sec Deponent. Dor. deposit, 
sb., -or; -ar-y. King Lear, ii. 4. 254; -or-y. 

DEPOSITION, a deposing, evidence. (F. — L.) Used by 
Cotgrave. — MF. rf«/)o.MVio«, ‘the deposition of witnesses ;’ Cot. — L. 
acc. dipositionem, from nom. depo'^itio, a depositing, a deposition ; cf. 
deposiius, jip. of depdnere, to lay down ; see above. <|f Not ilcrived 
from the verb to depose ; see Depose. 

DEPOT, a store, place of deposit. (F.— L.) Modern. In 
use in 1794; 'I'txld’s Johnson. — F. depot, a deposit, a magazine; 
Hamilton; OF, depost, ‘a pledge, gage;’ Cot.— L. depositum, a 
thing laid dow'n, nciit. of depositus, pp. of dejdnere, to lay down. 
See Deposit, of which (when a sb.) depot is the doublet. 
DEPRAVE, to make worse, corrupt. (F. — L.) ML. deprauen 
(with u for v), to defame; 1’. Plowman, C. iv. 225; sec Trench, 
Select Gloss. — OF. depraver, ‘to deprave, mar, vicialc;’ Col. — L. 
deprdudre, pp. deprdudtus, to make crooked, distort, vitiate.- L. rfe, 
down, fully ; and prduus, crooked, misshapen, dciiraved. Der. 
deprav-ed, -ed-ly, -ed-ness, -at-ion, -i-ty. 

DEPRECATE, to pray against. (I..) Occurs in the State Trials, 
an. 1589; the L.'irl of Arundel (R.) ; and in J. Flarle, Microcosmo- 
graphy, § 64 (end). — L. dipreedtus, pp. of dcprecdri, to jiray against, 
pray to remove. — L. f/r, away; and preedri, to pray, fiom prec-, stem 
of prex, a pr.iyer. Sec Pray. Der. deprecat-ing-ly, -ion, -ive, -or-y. 
DEPRECIATE, to lower the value of. (L.) ‘ Undervalue and 
depreciate;' (.'udworlli, Tnlell. System, pref. to Reader (R.). — L, 
deprelintus, pp. of depreltnrr, to depreciate. — L. de, down ; and 
l^ricc, value. See Price. Der. depreciat-iou, -ive, -or-y, 
DEPREDATE, to plunder, rob, lay waste. (L.1 The verb is 
rare. Depredalours occurs in Bacon, Nat. Hist. $ 49a; depredation 
in Burnet, Hist. Re I or mat ion, an. 1537. — L. deprtsddtus, pp. of 
depraddr], to plunder, pillage. — I.. de, lully ; and preeddri, to rob, 
plunder. See Prey. Der. depredal-ion, -or, -or-y. 
DEPRESS, to lower, let down. (L.) First used in an astrolo- 
gical sense ; Lydgate has depressed, .Siege of 'I'licbcs, pi. i. I. 228. So 
Chaucer uses depresstoun ; Gn the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, ii. 23. 6. — I... 
depressus, pp. oideprimere, to press down. — I., de, down ; and premiere, 
topress. See Press. Dor. depress-ion, -ive, -or. 

DEPRIVE, to take away jirojicrty. (F. — L.) ME. depriiien; 
Rob. of Briinne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 222; Allit. Foems, ed. Morris, 
i. 449. — OF. — Late I„ depriunre, to deprive one of office, 

degrade. — L. de, down, fully ; and priudre, to deprive (of which the 
pp. priuatus means free from office, private), from priuus, single, 
peculiar. See Private. Der. deprivai-hn. 

DEPTH, dcepnes.s. (L.) In the later text of Wyclif, Luke, v. 4 ; 
Gen. i. 2. The word is l-jiglish, but the usual AS. word is deopnes, 
i.e. deepneas. + Iccl. dypt, dypO ; Du. diepte ; Goth, diupitha. See 

Deep. 

DEPUTE, to appoint as agent. (F.-L.) In Shak. 0th. iv. 1. 


24S. But deputacion is in Gower, C. A. iii. 178; bk. vii. 1. 2750.- 
OF. deputer, ‘ to depute ;’ Cot. — L. depuOre, to cut off, prune down; 
also to impute, to destine ; in Late L. to select. — L. <0, down ; and 
puidre, to cleanse, prune, arrange, estimate, think. — ypEU, to 
cleanse. See Pure. Der. deputat-ion ; also deputy (OF. deputi ; see 
Cotgrave). 

DERANGE, to disarrange, disorder. (F. — L. and OHG.) In 
late use. Condemned as a Gallicism in 1 795, but used by Burke 
(Todd). — F. drranger, to disarray; spelt desranger in Cotgrave.- 
OF. des- < L. dis-, apart, here used negatively and OF. ranger, to 
rank, range, a word of Germanic origin. See Range. Der. 
derange-ment. 

DERELICTION, complete abandonment. (L.) Derelict, in the 
sense of * abandoned,’ is also in use. Dereliction is in Hooker, Eccl. 
Polity, b. V. { 1 7. — ].. acc. derelictionem, from nom. direliclio, com- 
plete neglect; cf. direlictus, pp. of derelinquere, to forsake utterly.— 
L. de, fully ; and relinquere, to leave. See Relinquieh. 
DERIDE, to laugh at, mock. (L.) In Spenser, F. Q. vi. 7. 32. 
— L. deridire, pp. derisus, to mock. — L. <ilf, lully, very much; and 
ridere, to laugh. See Riaible. Der. derid-er ; also deris-ion (Caxton, 
Troy-bo ok, l eaf 93, 1. 8), -ive, -ive-ly, from pp. derisus. 

Derive, to draw from, make to flow from. (F.—L.) For the 
classical use of the word in I^nglish, see Trench, Select (Boss. MIC. 
deriuen (with u for v), used as a neuter verb by Cbaucer, C. T. 3008 
(A 3036), but in the usual way in 1. 3040 (A 3038). — OF. deriver, 
‘to derive, or draw from; also, to drain or dry up;’ Cot. — L. 
deriuare, pp. deriudlus, to drain, draw off water.- L. de, away; and 
riuus, a stream. See Rival. Der. deriv-able, -abl-y, -at-ion, -at-ive, 
-at-ive-ly. 

DEIUH, the skin. (Gk.) ‘Derma, the skin of a beast, or of a 
man’s hotly;* Phillips, cd. 1706. Hence derm, for brevity. — Gk. 
Siplia, the skin.— Gk. bipetv, to skin, flay; cognate with L. tear.» 
V HER, to burst, tear. See Tear (1 ). Der. derm-al ; also epi-dermis, 
pachy-derm, 

DEROGATE, to take away, detract. (L.) * Any thinge . . . 

that should ilerogaie, minish, or hurt his glory and his name ; ’ Sir T. 
Mure, Works, p. 1121 c. — 1.. derogdtus, jqi. of dirogdre, to repeal 
a law, to detract from. — L. de, away; and rogdre, to propose a law, 
to ask. See Rogation. Dor. derogat-ion, -or-y, -or-i-ly. 
DERRICK, a kind of crane fur raising weights. (Du.) Applied 
to a sort of crane from its likeness to a gallows ; and the term derrick 
crane had special reference to a once celebrated hangman of the name 
of Derrick, who was employed at 'J'ybnrn. He is mentioned in 
Blount's Ciloss., ed. 1674, and Mr. Tancock sends me the following 
clear example. * The theefe that dyes at Tyburne . . is not halfc so 
dangerous . . as the Politick Bankrupt. 1 would there were a Derick 
to hang vp him too;’ T. Dekkcr, Seven Deadly Sins of London 
(1606); cd, Arbcr, p. 17. The name is Dutch; .Scwel’s Du. Did. 
(p. 523) gives Diederik, Dierryk, and Dirk as varying forms of the 
s.ime name. This name answers to the G. Dietrich, AS. peodric, i.e. 
* ruler of the people.’ Tlie AS. peod is cognate with Goth, ihiuda, 
people; see Dutch. 'I'he suffix -ric answers to Goth, -reiks, as in 
Frithareiks. Frederick ; cp. Goth, reiks, adj., chief, mighty, hence 
rich ; see Rich. 

DERRING-DO, desperate courage. (E.) Spenser has: ‘For 
ever, who in derring-doe were dreade,’ &c. ; Shep. Kal., Oct. 65. 
This extraordinary word is due to a total misconception of a phrase 
in Chaucer ; he has imagined it to mean ‘ daring action.* But 
Chaucer has : ‘ In durring don that longcth to a knight ; ' Troil. 
v. 837; where durring is a sb., meaning ‘daring;’ and don is the 
infin., meaning * to do.’ Later authors have blindly adopted Spenser’s 
error, in total ignorance of ME. grammar. See my Notes on E. 
Etyin., jx 65. 

DERVIS, DERVTSH, a Persian monk, ascetic. (Pers.) ‘ The 
Deruisse, an order of begging friar ; ’ Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, 
]). 324. * An order of Monkes, who are called Demises ; ’ Sandys, 
Trav. (1532), p. 55. — Pers. darvish, poor, indigent ; a dervish, monk ; 
Palmer’s I’ers. Diet. col. 260. So called from their profession of 
extreme poverty. Cf. Zend driyu-, poor (Morn). 

DESCANT, a variation (in music), a disquisition. (F. — L.) 
‘Twenty doctours expounde one text xx. wayes, as children make 
r/nean/ upon playnesong;’ Tyndal’s Works, p. 168; col. 1. Spelt 
f/y$raar, Squire of Low Degree,!. 790.— ONF. descant, {orOF.deschant, 
‘descant of musick, also, a psalmody, recantation, or contrary song to 
the former;’ Cot. — OF.£/«-<L. apart, separate; and ONF. cant, 

for OF. chant, a song; see Burguy, who gives cant, canter as 
variants of chant, chanter. From L. eantus, a song ; canidre, to sing. 
See Chant, and Cant. Der. descant, verb. 

DESCEND, to climb down, go down. (F. - L.) ME. descenden, 
Rob. of Bmnnc, tr. of Langtoft, pp. *34, 243. — OF. </«ce«dira, * to 
descend, go down;’ Cot.— L. desetndere, pp. discensus, to descend. 
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down ; and seandtre, to climb. See Scan. Der. desetndani 
(OF. descendant f defending; Cot,); deseend-ent (L. pres. pt. stem 
descffident ”) ; deseens-ion^deseens-ion-al ; descent ^ Gower, C. A. iii. 207; 
bk. vii. 3432 (OF. descente, a sudden fall; formed from descendre by 
analogy with the form vente from vendre, and the like). 
SSBCRIBE, to write down, trace out, give an account of. (L.) 
In Shak. Merch. of Ven. i. 2. 40. [But the Mli. descriuen was in 
early use; sec K. Alisaunder, 4553; Chaucer, C.T. 10354 4 ®)* 

This was a French form, from OF. dlficrivre.] -• L. deseribere, pp. 
descripluSf to copy, draw out, write down. — L. de^ fully ; and seribere^ 
to ^write. See Scribe. Der. describ-able^ desenpt-ion (Chaucer, 
C. T., Croim A, 2053), descript-ive, -ive-ly, 

DESCRlJr, to make out, espy. (F.— L.) In early use. ME. 
descryen, discryen. * No couthe ther non so muchc discrye ' [ badly S])elt 
discrygke^ but rhyming with uygremauneye], i.e. nor could any one 
discern so much; King Alisaunder,!. 138.— OF. a sliorter 

spelling of descrivre, to describe; cf. moid. F. rfr'enre. — L. deseribere, 
to describe. See Describe. ^ Thus the word is merely a doublet 
of describe ; but it was not well understood, and we frequently find in 
our authors a tendency to confuse it with decry. Cf. ‘ Descryynge, 
Dcscripcio;* Prompt. Parv. p. 119. 

DB 3 ECRATE, to profane. (L.) * Desecrated and prophaned by 
human use;’ Bp. Bull, vol. i. ser. 4 (R.).-L. desecralus, pp. of 
desecrare, to desecrate. — L. tie, away; and s/icr/ire, to make sacred, 
from sacro; for sacer^ sacred. See Sacred. Der. desecrat-ton, Bailey, 
vol. ii. (1727). 

DESERT (1), a waste, wilderness. (F.^L.) Prop, an adj. with 
the sense ‘ waste,’ but early used .as a sb. ME. desert, K. Alisaunder, 
p. 199, 1 . 477i ; Kob. of Glouc. p. 232, 1 . 4785 ; Wyebf, Luke, iii. 4. 

— OF. desert, a wilderness ; also, as adj deserted, waste. — L. desertus, 
waste, deserted ; jip. of deserere, to desert, abandon, lit. to unbind. — 
L. de, in a negative sense; and ser ere (pp. serins), to bind, join. See 
Series. Der. desert, verb ; desert-er, -ion. 

DE.iiERT (2), merit. (F. — L.) ME. deserte, Rob. of Glouc. p. 
5 *.S 3 i !• 5059 * Cower, C. A. i. 62 ; bk. i. 614. — OF. deserte, merit ; lit. 
a thing deserved ; jip. of deservtr, to deserve. See Deserve. 

DESERVE, to merit, earn by service. (F. — L. ) M E. deseruen 
(with » lor v), P. Plowman, C. iv. 303 ; Chaucer, C. 'F. 1 2150 (C 216). 
—OF. deservtr. 4. deseruire, to serve devotedly ; in Late ].. to de- 
serve; Ducange. — L. de, fully; and sernire, to serve, from seruus, a 
slave, servant. See Serve. Der. deserv-ing, -tng-ly, -ed-Iy, also 
desert (2), q. v. 

DE 3 HABIDDE, undress, careless dress. (F.-L.) .So in Mrs. 
C'entlivre, Busybody, A. i. sc. 1 (Miranda). But formerly quadri- 
syllable (with final ; Steele has deshabilr, Spectator, no. 49, $ 3. 

— F. dvshabilli, undress; orig. pp. of drshabtller, to unrlress. — F. des-, 
OF. des-<L. dis-, apart, used as a negative prefix; and habdler, to 
dress. Sec Habiliment. ^ Now usually dtshahdle. 

DESICCATE, to dry up. t,L.) lu Bacon. Nat. Hist. § 727.— 
L. deuccatus, pp. of desiccare, to dry up. — L. de, thoroughly ; and 
sicedre, to dry, from siccus, dry. Sec Sack (3), sb. dry wine. Dor. 
desiccat-ion. 

DESIDERATE, to desire. (I..) Orig. a pp., and so used in 
Bacon, On l.earning, by G. Wats, b. iv. c. 2 (K.). — L. disideriitus, 
pp. of desiderdre, to lung for. Desiderate is a doublet of desire, vb. 
See Desire. Der. desideratum, neul. of L. pp., with pi. desiderata. 
DESIGN, to mark out, plan. (F. — T..). In Shak. Rich. II, ii. i. 
203. Also as sb., Mcas. i. 4. 55, — OF. designer, *io denote, signifie, 
. . . desigiie, pre.seribe ; ’ Cot. — L. designdre, pp. designdtus, to mark, 
denote. — 1.. de, fully; and signdre, to mark, from signum, a mark, a 
sign. See Sign. Der. design, sb. ; -ed-ly, -er ; also design-ate, -at-ion, 
-at-or (like the L. pp. designdtus). 

DESIRE, to long for, yearn after. (F.—L.) In early use. ME. 
desyren, desiren, K. Alisaunder, 1 . 15 ; P. Plowman, B. xv. 461. 
[The sb. desyr is in Chaucer, C. T. 1503 (A 1501).] — OF, dearer, 
formerly desirrer (Burguy). — L. desiderdre, to long for, esp, to regret, 
to miss. p. The orig. sense is obscure, perhaps * to note the absence 
of the stars,* hence, to miss, regret ; but there erm tie little doubt that, 
like consider, it is derived from sider-, for *sides-, stem of sidus, a 
star. See Consider. Der. desire, sb. ; desir-able, -ahl-y, -able-ness ; 
-abil-i-ty ; -ous, -ous-ly. 

DESIST, to cense from, forbear. (F. — L.) In Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
ii. 7. 86.— OF. desis/er,‘ to desist, cease, forbear;* Cot.— L. dishtere, 
to put away; also, to leave off, desist. — L. de, away ; and sistere, to 
put, place; causal form of stdire, to stand, which is cognate with £. 
itand. See Stand. 

DESK, a sloping table, flat surface for writing on. (L.) In 
Shak. Haml. ii. 2. 136. Earlier, in Fabynn, vol. i. c. 201. § 3. 
ME. desht. Prompt. Parv. (A. D. 1440) ; pp. 120, 299. — Med. L. dtsca, 
a desk (Ducange). Cf. Ital. dtsso, * a desk ' (Floho) ; from L. 
diseum, acc. of disens, a disc, table. See Dish. 


DESOIiATE, solitary. (L.) ME. desolat, Chaucer. C. T. 4551 
(B 131).— L. disdldtus, forsaken; pp. of ifrsfiZorr.— L. de, fully; and 
sSldre, to make lonely, frDin sfdus, alone. See Sola, adj. Der. 
desolate, verb ; -ly, -ness, dernlat-inn. 

DESPAIR, to be without hope. (F.-L.) ME. dispeiren, dis- 
peren. * lie was despeyred Chaucer, C. T. 11255 943 )* 

despeir-, tonic Stem of desperer, to despair. — L. desperate, pp. disper- 
atus, to have no hope. — L. de, away; and sperdre, to hope, from 
sper-, as in OL. sfir-es, pi. of spes, hope. Der. despair, sb. ME. 

Chaucer, C. T., A 3474 ; despair-ing-ly \ also (from L. pp. 
desperdtus) desperate. Tempest, iii. 3. lo^ ; -ly,-ness, desperat-ion ; also 
desperado, a Spanish word — L. desperdtus. 

DESPATCH, DISPATCH, to send off (piickly. (Span.-L.) 
TTie orig. sense was ’to dispatch business.* lu Shak. K. John, i. 99; 
v. 7. 90; the sb. is also common, as in Cyinb. iii. 7. 16. 'I'hc spelling 
dispatch is very common.and is also more in accordance with E. analogy 
(N.E.D.). First in 1517 (spelt dispached); Palsgrave (1530) has 
dispaiche, vb., p. 520. — Span, despachar, ‘to dispatch, to ridde out of 
the way;* Minsheu. Cognate with Ital. dispacciare, to dispatch 
(Torriano) ; usually spaeciare, ‘ to dispatch, hasten, speed ’ (Flono). 

— L. tyi>e *iiis-paetidre ; from dis-, intensive particle, and *pactidre, 
for Late h.pnctdre, to make an agreement, fioin L. pactum, an agree- 
ment; see Past. p. Con fused by Johnson with F. drpecher, OF. 
depescher, obs. E. detach (N.E.D.l. Here peseher answers to a Late 
L. pedicure, as in impediedre, to place obstacles in the way. Hence to 
depeach *= to remove obstacles. Pedicure is formed from L. pedica, a 
fetter ; from ped-, stem of pes, a foot ; see Impeach. ^ Dispatch 
might have been from Ital., but Ital. generally has the shortened form ; 
and dispatch seems to have been due to dealings with Spain (^ab. 1517). 
Der. despatch or dispatch, sb. 

DESPERATE, DESPERADO ; see Despair. 

DESPISE, to contemn. (F. — L.) ME. despisen, dispisen; K. 
Alisaunder, 2988; P. Plowman, B. xv. 531. — OF. despis-, stem of 
pres, pt., &c., o[ despire, to despise. — L. desptcere, to look down on, 
scorn. — L. de, clown; and spectre, to look. See Spy. Der. despic- 
able (from L. despic-ere), -abl-y; also despite, q.v. 

DESPITE, spite, malice, hatred. (,F. — L.) ME. despit, dispit •, 

K. Alisaunder, 4720; Kob. of Glouc., p. 547; 1 . 11376. — OF. desptl, 
‘despight, spight, anger;’ Cot. — L. rfes/w/Ks, contempt. — L.rf«5/>i>rrw.s, 
pp. of desptcere, to despise. See Deeplse. Der. despite, as prep. ; 
despite-ful, -Jul-ly, -Jul-ness. Also Ml'-, dispitous, Chaucer, C. T. 6343, 
D 761 (f»bsolclc). Doublet, spite. 

DESPOIL, to spoil utterly, plunder. (F.—L.) In early use. ME. 
despntlen, Ancren Kiwle, p. 14S. — OF. drspoiller (mod. F. depouiller), 
to despoil. — L. desf>oltdre, to plunder. — L. de, fully ; and spobdre, to 
strip, rob, from spolium, spoil, booty. Sec Spoil. 

DESPOND, to lose courage, despair. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
1656. * Desponding Peter, sinking in the waves;’ Dryden, Britannia 
Rediviva, 258. — L. despondere, (1) to promise fully, (2) to give up, 
lose. — L. de, (i) fully, (2) aw.ny; and spondere, to promise. See 
Sponsor. Der. despond-ent (pres, part.), -ent-ly, -ence, -enc-y. 
DESPOT, a master, tyrant. (F. — L. — Gk.) Used by Cotgrave. 
Dryden has ^ despotick power;’ Sigismunda, 599. — OF. MF. 

despote, ‘a dcs|M>te, the chief, or soveraign lord of a country;’ Cot.— 
Late L. despotiim, acc. of despotus. — Gk. SecxiroTi^s, a master, p. The 
syllable bta- =*idg. dems, ‘of a house;' cf. Ski. dam-pati-, master of 
the house.’ The syllable -nor- is related to Gk. irucns, husband, Skt. 
p ti-, lord, L. potens, powerful ; see Potent. Brugmann, i. § 408. 
Der. despo ic, -ic-nl, -ic-nl-ly, -ism. 

DESQUAMATION, a scaling off. (L.) A modern medical 
term; in Bailey (1735). Regularly allied to L. c/»7t/ilmc{/u.s, pp. of 
desqudmdre, to scale oil'. — L. c/e, away, ofl; and squama, a scale. 
DESSERT, a service of fruits after dinner. (F. — L.) ‘ Dessert, the 

last course at a feast, con.sisting of fruits, sweetmeats, &c. ; ’ Blount’s 
Gloss, ed. 1674.— F. t/rs.srr/, ’the last course or service at table ; ’ Cot. 

— F. desservir, ‘to do one ill service; desservir sus table, to take away 
the table ; ’ Cot. — OF. des- < I., dis-, apart, away ; and F. servir, from 

L. Semite, to serve. See Serve. 

DESTEMPER ; see Distemper. 

DESTINE, to ordain, appoint, doom. (F. — L.) In Shak. Meas. 
ii. 4. 138. The pp. destaned is in ’Fhe Wnis of Alexander, I. 518. 
[Tbesb. destiny is in early use; ME. deslinec, Chaucer, C. T. 2325 
(A 2323).— OF. destiner, * to destinnte, ordain Cot. — L. destindre, 
to destine. — L. destina, a support, prop. — L. de-, down ; and *siandre, 
to cause to stand, set up, a derivative of stare, to stand. Cf. Cretic 
araviv, I set. Brugniann, ii. § 603. Sec Stand. Der. destin-a>r, 
destin-at-ian (like L. pp. destindfu'^, ; also destiny (ME. destinee, from 
OF. destinee<L. desiinuta, fem. of the same pp.). 

DESTITUTE, forsaken, very poor. (L.) * This fair lfldy» on 
this wya destiiuf,* Test, of Creseide, st. 14; Lydgate, Minor Poems, 
p. 34.<"L. destittkfus, left alone, pp. of destitnere, to set or place 
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alone.— L. off, away; and statuere, to place, from status, a 
position ; cf. status, pp. of stare, to stand ; cognate with K stand. 
iiee Stand. Der. destitut-ion. 

"DBBTROY, to unbuild, overthrow. (F.— I*) In early use. 
The pp. distryed is in King Alisaunder, 1 . 130. ME. desiroUn, 
destryen, destruyen; the pt. t. destrude occurs in Rob. of GIouc., 
p. 342. Kob. of Brunnc, Ir. of Langtoft, has destroied, p. 8 ; dtstruc- 
tioH, p. 202. — OF. destruire, to destroy {F.ditruire, Ital. tUstruggere). 

, — Folk-L. ^destrugere (pp. destructus), for L. deslruere (pp. desfruetus), 
to pull down, unbuild. — L. de, with sense of E. verbal t/n- ; and 
struere, to build. See Structure. Der. deslroy-er \ also (like I., 
pp. destructus') destruct-ion, ~ible, -ibl-y, -ihil-i-ty, -ive, -ive-ly, -ive-ness. 
DFjSnSTtTDXi, disuse. (L.) In IlnwcH's Letters, i. 1.35 (dated 
Aug. I, 1621). — L. desne/ndo, disuse. — L. desuetu^, pji. of desuescere, 
to grow out of use. — L. de, with negative forv:e; and suescere, 
inc^tive form of suere, to be u.scd. See Custom. 
D£SUIjTOB.Y’, junijung from one thing to another, random. 
(L.) * Light, desultory, unbal.'inced minds ; * Atterbury, vol. iii. set. 
9 (K.). lip. Taylor has desultorious. Rule of Conscience, b. i. c. a.— 
Ij. desultorius, belonging to a disultor; hence, inconstant, fickle. 
[Tertullian has desultrix uirtus, i.e. inconst.nnt virtue.] — 1 .^ desuitor, 
one who Icajjs down ; one who leaps from horse to horse; an incon- 
stant person; cf. desultus, pp. of didlere, to leap down. — L. de, 
down ; and snhre, to leaj). See Saltation. Der. desultori-ly, -ness. 
DETACH, to unfasten, separate. (K. — L. and G.l Grig, a 
military term, and not in early use. ‘ Detach (French mil. term), to 
send away a parly of soldiers upon a particular expedition ; * Kersey, 
ed. 1715. — F. detacher, lit. to unfasten. — F. d/'- — OF. d*.s-<L. dis-, 
apart ; and -tocher, to fasten, only in the comp, de-taeher, at-taeher. 
See Attach. Der. de/ach-meut. 

DETAIli, a small part, minute account. (F. — L.) 'To offer 
wrong in lUtaile Holland’s Plutarch, p. 306 (R.). — OF. d«m//, ' a 
]ieeceincnling, also, retaile, small sale, or a selling by parcels;’ 
Cot.— OF. ditniller, ‘ to piecemeale, to cut into parcels ; ’ Cot. — (JF. 
de-tz^L. de-, fully; and tailler, to cut. See Tailor. Dor. dr/ai 7 , i 
verb. ^ 'riie vb. is from the sli. in English; conversely in French. 
DETAIN, t(» hold back, stop. (F.--J«) Detaining is in Sir T. 
More, Works, ji. 386 e. From OF. detien-, a stem of OF. detenir, 
'todctainc or withholde;’ Qot^h. deiinere, to detain, kee]) bsick. 

— L. de, from, away; and tenere, to hold. .See Tenable. Der. 
iletain-er, -ment; detent-ion, q. v. Also detent, sb., a catch preventing 
motion of a machine. 

DETECT, to expose, discover. (L.) .Sir 'F. More has the pp. 
detected'. Works, ])p. 112 e, 219 c. — L. delectus, pp. of detegere, to 
uncover, expose. — L. de-, with sense of verbal ««-; and tegere, to 
cover . S ee Tegrument. Der. detect -ion, -er, -or, -ive. 
DETENTION, a withholding. (F.— L.) In .Shak. Tim. ii. a. 
39. — MF. detention, ‘a detention, detaining;’ Col. — L. acc. de- 
tentionem, from nom. detentio ; cf. detenius, ])p. of detinere, to detain. 
Sec Detain. 

DETEB, to frighten from, prevent. (I..) Milton has deter, P. L. 
ii. 449 ; deterr'd, ix. 696. It occurs c.*irlier, in l.yly’s Euphues, c<l. 
Arljcr, p. 106. — L. deterrere, to frighten from. — I., di, from; and 
terrere, ici frighten. See Terror, Der. deterr-ent. 

DETERGE, to wijjc off. (L.) ‘ Deterge, to rub out ;’ C<ickeram 
(i642)...I.. detergere, to wipe off. — L. dr, off, away; .md tergere, 
l>p. tersus, to wipe. Der. deter g~ent ; also dettrs-ive, -ion, like pp. 
deters-us, 

DETERIORATE, to make or grow worse. (L) ‘ Deteriorated, 
made worse, impaired;’ Blount’s Gloss, cd. 1674. — I.. dr/«nor»r«.<i, 
pp. of deleriorare, to make worse. — L. deterior, worse. p. The 
word stands for de-ter-inr, in which the first syllable is the prep, de, 
away, from ; and -ter- and -ior are comparative suffixes; cf, in-ter-ior. 
Der. deter iornt -ion. 

DETERMINE, to fix, bound, limit, end. (F. — I,.) ME. de- 
ternunen, Rom. of the Rose, 6fi3r. Ch.nucer has determinat, C. T. 
7041 (D I459).»ok. determiner, ‘to determine, conclude, resolve 
on, end, finish;’ Cot. — L. dil>r/M/««rr, pj). determinatus, to bound, 
limit, end.- L. de, down, fully; and terntinare, to bound, from 
terminus, a bound.iry. See Term. Der. tUlermin-able, -ahl-y ; -o/r, 
-ate-ly, -at-ion, -at-ive, like pp. determinatus ; also determin-ed, -ed-ly, 

DETEST, to hate intensely. fF. -I^) * He detesteik and abhor- 
reth the errours ; Sir T. M ore, W'orks, p. 4 2 2 a. Barnes has detestable, 
Works, p. 302, col. 2. -OF. deie^ter, ‘to detest, loath;' Cot-I.. 
ditestiW, to imprecate evil by calling the gods to witness, to execrate. 

— L.df, cl^n, fully; and testari, to testify, from testis, a witness. 
See Teatiiy. Der. delest-able, -ahl-y, -able ness ; also -at-ion (like 
PPL ditest atus). 

DETHRONE, to remove from a throne. (F.-L. and Gk.) In 
Speeds Chron. Rich. II, b. ix. c. 13 (R.). — OF. de^thytmer, * to dis- 


thronize, or unthrone;* Cot. -OF. dK-<L. dis-, apart; and OF. 
throne, a royal seat, from Late L. thronus, an episcopal seat, from 
Gk. 0p6vos, a seat. See Throne. Der. detkrone-mtnt. 
DETONATE, to explode. (L.) The verb is rather late. The 
sb. detonation is older, and in Kersey's Diet. ed. 1715.-L. ditonatus, 
pp. of ditonare, to thunder down. — L. de, down, fully; and ionare, 
to thunder. See Thunder. Der. detonat-ion. 

DETOUR, a winding way. (F.— L. and Gk.) Late; not in John- 
son; N.E.D. gives a quotation, dated 1738.-F. dttour,n circuit; 
verbal substantive from ditoumer, to turn aside, OF. destoumer 
(Cot.). — OF. dM-<L. dis-, apart ; and iourner, to turn. Sec Tum. 
DETRACTION, a taking away from one’s credit. (L.) The 
verb detract is in Shak. Temp. ii. 2. 96, and is due to the older sb. 
The pres. pt. detractinge is in Barclay, Ship of Fools, ed. Jamieson ; 
i. 17. Ch.'utcer has detraetioun. or detraccion, Pers. Tale, Six-text, 
Group 1 , 1 . 614. [So also in 1 . 493, the six MSS. have detraccion, 
not detracting as in Tyrwhitt.]— L. acc. dilracfionem, lit. a taking 
away, from nom. detractio ; cf. detractus, pp. of detrahere, to take 
away, also, to detract, disparage.- L. de, away; and trahere, to 
draw. See Trait. Der. detract, verb ; -or. 

DETRIMENT, loss, injury. (F. - L.) In Sir T. Elyot, Castel 
of Hclth, b. ii. c. 3. — OF. detriment, ‘detriment, loss;’ Cot. — L. 
detrimentum, loss, lit. a rubbing away. — L. dr/ri-, seen in detritus, 
pp. of deterere, to rub away ; with suffix -mentum. — L. de, away ; and 
terere, to rub. See Trite. Der. detriment -al ; also (like pp. detritus) 
detritus, detrit-ion. 

DETRUDE, to thrust down. (L.) ‘And theim to cast and 
detrude sodaynly into continual captiuitie;* Hall, Rich. Ill, an. 3. 
(R.).— I., detrhdere, pp. detrusus, to thrust down.— L. df, down ; and 
trudere, to thrust. E. thrust is from the same root. Der. deirus-ion. 
DEUCE (1 ), a two, at cards or dice. (F. — L.) In Shak. L. L. L. 
i. a. 49. Spelt dews, .Skelton, Bouge of Courte, 1 . 347. "• i* ■ deux, 
two. — L. duos, acc. ofdwo, two; cognate with E. two. Sec Two. 

DEUCE (2), an evil spirit, the devil. (F. — L.) ‘Owe! dewes! 
all goes downel’O! the deuce I all is lost; York Plays, Play 1, 
1 . 92. The orig. sense was cxclam.'itory, signifying * Oh ! ill-luck ! ’ 
because the deuce, or ‘ two,' was a losing throw at dice. Then it 
came to be equivalent to * the devil ! ’ It is really the same word as 
the preceding. See Academy, Jan. 30, 1892, p. 111; and see 
N.E.D. Cf. Low G. de dens! (Bremen Wort.). 
DEUTERONOMrr, the fifth book of the Pentateuch. (L.-Gk.) 
Spelt Deutronomye by Wyclif. — L. Deuteronomium (as in Deut. 
xvii. 18) ; as if ‘ a repetition of the law.’ — Gk. Aevrepovofttov ; from 
bfirspo-s, second, and ru/sos, law. 

DEVASTATE, to lay waste. (L.) A late word ; not in Johnson ; 
but it occurs in Jkiiley, vol. ii. 1727 (though not in ed. 1731). 
Devastation is in Blount’s Ciloss. ed. 1674. Instead of devastate, the 
form devast was formerly used, and occurs in Ford, Perkin Warbcck, 
A. iv. sc. 1. 1 . 6. — ].. deuastatus, ])p. of deuasture, to lay waste. — L. 
de, fully ; and uastare, to waste, cognate with E. waste. See Waste. 
Der. devasfat-ion. 

DEVELOP, to unroll, unfold, open out. (F. — L. and Teul.) 
In Pope, Dunciad, iv. 269. The pp. developed is in Blount’s Gloss. 
(1656). — P'. dtvelopper, to unfold, spelt desveloper in Cotgrave. — OP\ 
de.s--<L. dis-, apart ; and -veloper, occurring in P'. envelopper, formerly 
enveloper, to enwrap, wrap iij). See Envelope. Der. develop-ment. 
devest, the old form of Divest. (P’.-L.) OF. desvesfir 
(Hatzfeld). — L. dis-, away; and uestire, to clothe. Sec Divest. 
DEVIATE, to go out of the way. (L.) ‘ But .Shad well never 
deviates into sense;’ Drydcn, Macflecknoe, 1 . 20. — L. d«Mm/us, pp. 
of deuiare, to go out of the way. — 1 «. deuius, out of the way. — L. 
tS, away from ; via, way. Sec Devious. Der. deviat-ion. ME. 
deuiacioun, T. Usk, Test, of Love, iii. 1. 6. 

DEVICE, a pi.*!!), project, opinion. (P'. — I..) ME. draue, driiys 
(withaforv); Chaucer, C.T. 816 (or 818).— OF. lihiis, m., ‘speech, 
talke, ... a device ; ’ devise, f., ‘ a device, pocsic, embleme, . . . 
invention; also, a division, bound;’ Cot. — Late L. diuisum, diuisa, 
a division of goods, bound, mark, device, judgment. Srs further 
under Devise. 

DEVIL, an evil spirit. (I.. — Gk.) ME. devil, deoml (with u 
for »); spelt deuel, P. Plowman, B. ii. 102. A.S. deo/ut, deoftd; 
(ircin, i. 191. — I., dia&o/iis. — Gk. SiafioKos, the slanderer, the devil. 
— Gk. bta fiaWeiv, to slander, traduce, lit. to throw across. — Gk. 8id, 
through, across ; and fidWeiv, to throw, cast. Sec Belemnite. 
Pe r, devi l-ish, -ish-ly, -ish-ness, -ry. 

DEVIOUS, going out of the way. ( 1 ..) In Milton, P. I., iii. 
489L— L. deuius, going out of the way; with change of ~us to £. -ous, 
ns in numerous other cases.— L. tie, out of; and uia, a way. See 
Viaduct. Der. devious-ly, -ness ; also deviate, q. v. 

DEVISE, to imagine, contrive, bequeath. (F.-L.) In early use. 
ME. deiihen (with ri for v), King Horn, ed. Lumby, 930; Gower, 
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C. A. i. 19, 31 ; prol. 464, 82a. -OK. iltviser, to distinguish, regulate, 
bequeath, talk. [Cf. Ital. divisaret to divide, describe, think.] — OF. 
devistf a division, project, order, condition. [Cf. Ital. divisa, a divi> 
sion, share, choice.] — Late L. diuisa, a division of goods, portion of 
land, bound, decision, mark, device.— L. diuisa, fern, of diuisus, pp. 
of diuidere, to divide. See Divide. Der. devh-er, -or ; device, q. v. 
DEVOID, quite void, destitute. (F.— L.) ME. demyd (with 
ti for v) ; Korn, of the Rose, 3723. The pp. deuoided, L e. emptied 
out, occurs in the same, 2929; from ME. demiden, to empty.- OF. 
desvuidier, desvoidier, to empty out (mod. F. ifA»/rfcr). — OF. des-<L. 
dis-, apart ; and voidier, vuidier, to void, from OF. voide, wide, f. 
(m. VI#//), void. See Void. 

DEVOIR, duty. (F.— L.) In early use. ME. devoir, deuer 
(with u for v), Chaucer, C. T. 2600 (A 2598) ; P. Plowman, C. 
xvii. 5.— MF. devoir, OF. deveir, to owe; also, as sb., duty.- L. 
dehere, to owe. See Debt. 

DEVOLVE, to roll onward, transfer, be transferred. (L.) * He 
did devolve and intrust the supreme authority . . . into the bands of 
those persons;’ Clarendon, Civil War, vol. iii. p. 483 (R.). ME. 
deuoluen, Palladius, bk. xi. 497. — L. deu<]/Mrr«, to roll down, bring to. 

— L. de, down ; and utduere, to roll. See Voluble. Der. devolution, 
defined as * a rolling downe ’ in Cockeram ; cf. diuolht-us, pp. 

DEVOTE, to vow, consecrate to a purpose. (L.) Shak. alwa^ 
uses the pp. devoted, as in Oth. ii. 3. 321. [The sb. devotion was in 
quite early use ; it is spelt deuociun in the Ancren Kiwle, p. 368, and 
was derived from Latin through the OF. dlrvo/iofi.]— L. deuotus, 
devoted; p^ of diuouere, to devote. — L. #/#~, fully; and uouere, to 
vow. See vow. Der. devot-ed, -ed-ly, -ed-ness ; devot-ee (a coined 
word, see Spectator, no. 354) ; devat-ion, -ion-al, -ion-al-ly; and see 
devout. 

DEVOUR, to consume, cat up. (F.—I^) MF.. </«»oi#rett (with 
« for v) : P. Plowman, C. iii. 140 ; Gower, C. A. i. 64 ; bk. i. 1 . 654. 

— OF. devoure, 1 p. s. pr. of devorer, to devour. — L. deuorare, to 
devour. — L. de, fully ; and uordre, to consume. See VoraoioUB. 
Der. devot/r-er. 

DEVOUT, devoted to religion. (F. — L.) In early use. ME. 
deuot (with M for v) ; Ancren Kiwle, p. 376, 1 . 3. Spelt devoute in 
Gower, C. A. i. 64; bk. i. 1 . 66y. — OF. depot, devoted ; .see Gode- 
froy. — Ti. deuo/us, pp. devoted. See Devote. 

DEW, damp, moisture, (hi.) ME. deu, dew, spelt deau, dyau, 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, 136, 144. The pi. dewes is in P. Plowman, C. 
xviii. 21. AS. deaw, Grein, i. lyo.^’On. daww \ Iccl. gen. 

sing, and nom. pi. ddf'gvar; cf. IXin. dug, .Swed. dagg\ OTIG. tou, 
tau ; G. than. Teut. type *dauum-. Perhnp.<i connected with Skt. 
dkav, dhdv, to run, flow (Fick) ; and Gk. 9i*iv (for *9ifuv\ to run 
(Prellwitz). Der. dew-y ; also dew-lap (Mids. Nt. Dream, ii. I, 50, 
jv. 1. dew-point {modom). 

DBXTE IR, on the right side, right. (L.) A heraldic term. In 
Shak. Trciil. iv. 5. 128. He also has dexterity, Ilaml. i. 2. 157. 
Dryden has dexterous, Abs. and Achit. 904. — L. dexter, right, said of 
hand or side.+Gk. ^t^irepus, on the right ; Skt. dakshina-, on 

the right, on the south (to a man looking eastward) ; OIIG. zeso, on 
the right ; Goth, taihswa, the right hand ; Russ, desnitsa, the right 
hand ; W. dehett, right, southern ; Gael, and Irish deas, right, southeni. 
P. The Skt. dakshina- is from the Skt. daksh, to satisfy, suit, be 
strong ; cf. Skt. dahha-, clever, able. Brugmann, i. $ 598. Der. 
dexter-i-ty, -ous, -ous-ly, -ous-ness, dextr-al. 

DEY, a governor of Algiers, before the French conquest. (F.— 
Turk.) ‘I'he dey deposed, 5 July, 1830;’ Haydn, Diet, of Dates. 

— F. ^y.— Turk, (fdi, a maternal uncle. *Orig. a maternal uncle, 
then a friendly title formerly given to middle-aged or old people, 
csp. among the Janizaries ; and hence, in Algiers, consecrated at 
length to the commanding officer of that corps, who frequently 
became afterward pacha or regent of that province; hence the 
European misnomer of dey, as applied to the latter ; ’ Webster. 

DHOW, DOW, a kind of snip, a slave-ship. (£. Indian ?) See 
Dhow in Yule; not of Arab, origin. Given as ddo or ddva in 
Molesworth’s Marathi Diet. Perhaps from Skt. dhav, to run, flow ; 
dhttvin, running. 

DI- (i), prefix; ‘apart.’ (T..) L. #/#-, shorter form of dis-\ see 

DIb-. 

DI- (a), prefix, signifying ‘ twice ' or ‘ double.’ (Gk.) Gk. 8i-, for 
Si's, twice. 4>L. bis, hi-, twice ; Skt. dvis, dvi-, twice. Connected with 
Gk. 8vw, L. duo, Skt. dva, E. /wo. See Two. 

DIA-, a common prefix. (Gk.) From Gk. Sid, through, also, 
between, apart ; closely related to Si's, twice, and Svo, two. Cf. L. 
dis-, apart. ‘ Both the prefixal and the prepositional use of Sid are 
to be explained by the idea between ; ' Curtins, i. 296. See Two. 
^ This prefix forms no part of the words diamond, dial, or diary, as 
may be seen. 

DIABETES, a disease accompanied with excessive discharge of 


urine. (Gk.) Medical. In Kersey, ed. 1715. The adj. rfiaS#/iea/ is 
in Cockeram (164a). — Gk. Siafl^r^r, diabetes; orig. a pair of com- 
passes, a siphon. — Gk. lhafiaimv, to stand with the le^ apart (like 
! compasses) ; also, to pass through (a siphon). — Gk. bta, apart ; and 
: fiaivuv, to go, cognate with E. Come, q. v. 

DIABOLIC, DIABOLICAL, devilish. (L.-Gk.) Spelt 
diabolick, Milton, P. L. ix. 95..- L. dia&o/iirus, devilish. — Gk. 8tafio\i- 
«dr, devilish. — Gk. SidfloAos, the devil. See Devil. 
DIACHYIfOBT, an adhesive plaister. ( F. - L. — Gk.) * Diachylon, 
a plaister;* Phillips (1658). Spelt diachihn in W. Bullein, Dia- 
logue against the Fever (1378), p. 48 tE.l!l.'r.S.). — MF. diaculon, 
diachylon'. Cot. — Late L. diachylon, 0. medicament (Lewis). — Gk. 
&d xvkwv, a medicine composed of juices ; from Std, by means of ; 
and xvAttM#, gen. pi. of juice ; see Chyle. % 'I'he Gk. did, 

* consisting of,‘ was formerly in much use as a prefix in medicinal 
remedies, as dia-eodium, dia-pente, &c. 

DIACOHAL, i)ertaining to a deacon. (F.-I.,-Gk.) From F. 
diaconal, which Cotgrave translates by * diaconall.’-ljite L. did- 
cond/iA, formed with suffix -alis from L. didcon-us, a deacon. — Gk. 
Sideovos, a deacon. See Deacon. Similarly diaconate = F. diaconat, 
from I., dideon-atus, deacon-ship. 

DIACRITIC, distinguishing between. (Gk.) ‘ Dincri/ici points;* 
Wallis to Bp. Lloyd (1699), in Nicholson’s F.pisl, Cor. i. 123 
(Todd). — Gk. bicucptrtKos, fit for distinguish itig. — Gk. Sed, between; 
and Kplvtiv, to distinguish. See Critic. Der. diacntic-al ; uscil by 
Sir W. Jones, Pref. to Pers. Grammar. 

DIAJDEM, a fillet on the head, a crown. (F. — L. — Gk.) In early 
use. ME. diademe, Chaucer, C. T. 10357, 10374 (F 43, 60) ; Becket, 
2149 (marked 2049); cf. P. Plowman, B. iii. 28(1. —OF. diademe \ 
Cot — L ifiai/ema. — Gk. BidSijfia, a band, fillet. — Gk. btaSiu, I bind 
round.- Gk. Std, round, lit. ap.nrt; and Stw, I bind. Cf. .Skt. da, to 
bind ; daman, a garland. — to bind ; Brugmann, ii. $ 707. 
DI.^RESIS, a mark ('*) of separation. (L.— Gk.) In Kersey’s 
Diet. ed. 1715. — L. r/icpresis.- (ik. Stalptats, a dividing. — Gk. 
Sicuptcj, I take apart, divide. — Gk. St-, for Std, apart; ami alpiw, 
I take. See Heresy. 

DIAQHOSIS, a scientific determination of a disease. (Gk.) The 
adj. diagnostic was in earlier use than the sb. ; it occurs in Blount’s 
Gloss, cd. 1674. — Gk. Sidyrewrir, a distinguishing; whence the adj. 
Sia'fvwartKus, able to distinguish. — Gk. 8td, between; and •ptS/ots, 
enquiry, knowledge, from yi-yvuicruai, 1 know, cognate with E. know. 
See Enow. 

DIAQOSTAL, running across from corner to corner. (F. — L.— 
Gk.) In Blount's Gloss, ed. 1674 ; and in Cotgrave. — F. diagonal, 

‘ diagonall ; * t ’ot. — L. diagourdis, formed with suffix -ttlis from a stem 
t/iagdn-. — Gk. Siaywr-ios, diagonal. — (ik. Sid, through, across, be- 
tween ; and ytuvia, a comer, angle. Der. diagmtal-ly. 
DIAGRAM, a sketch, figure, idan. (L.— Gk.) ' Diagram, a title 
of a book, a sentence or decree; also, a figure in geometry; and in 
music, it is called a })roportion of measures, distinguished by certain 
notes;* Blount's Gloss, cd. 1674; diagramme in Cockeram (1642). 
— L. diagratnma, a scale, gnmnt. — Gk. Stay/m/ipia, a figure, plan, 
gamut, list; lit. that which is marked out by lines. — Gk. Staypdipttv, 
to mark out by lines, draw out, describe. —Gk. did, through; and 
ypapttv, to write. 

DIAL, a clock-face, plate for showing the time of d.ay. (L.) In 
Shak. Oth. iii. 4. 175. ME. dyal, difd\ Lydgate, Minor Poems, 
p. 245 ; I’rompt. Parv. p. 1 20. — Med. L. diiilis, relating to a day ; cf. 
Med. L. didle, as much land as could be plonghed in a day. [The 
word Journal has passed from an adjectival to a substantival sense in 
a similar manner.]— L. dies, a day. See Diary. Der. dial-ist, 
diall-ing. 

DIAXECT, a variety of a language. (F.—L. — Gk.) In Shak. 
K. Lear, ii. 2. 115. — F. dialecte, ‘a d alecl, or propriety of lan- 
guage;’ Cot. — L. i/ia/ee/ 05 , a manner of speaking. — Gk. StdKfXTos, 
discourse, speech, language, dialect of a district. — Gk. diaAc'yo/ioi, I 
discourse ; from the act. form SioXcyw, I pick out, choose between. — 
Gk. did, between ; and Kiyeiv, to choose, speak. ^ F'rom the same 
source is dialogue, q. v. Der. dialect-ic, -ics, -ie-ian, -ic-al, -ie-al-ly. 

DIALOGUE, a discourse. (F.->L. — Gk.) In early use. MIC. 
dialoge, Ancren Riwle, p. 230.— OF. dialoge (Hat/feld), later dia- 
logue (Cotgrave). — L. dialogus, a dialogue (Cicero). — Gk. didXo70(,a 
conversation. — Gk. StaXiyopai, I discourse (above). Der. dialog-ist, 
-ht-ic, -isl-i c-al. 

DIAMETER, the line measuring the breadth across or thickness 
through. (F. — L.— Gk.) ME. diame/re, Chaucer, Astrolabe, pt. ii. 

$ 38. 8. — OF. diametre, *a diameter;’ Cot.— U diametros. •mCk. 
Std/urpos, {. a diagonal, a diameter.— Gk. Std, through ; and fterptlv, 
to measure. .See Metre. Der. diametr-ie-al, -ic-al-ly. 
DIAMOHD, a hard precious stone. (F. — L.— Gk.) [A doublet 
of adamant, and used in the sense of adamant as late as in Milton, 
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P. L. vi. 364 ; see Trench, Select Glossary.] < Have herte as hard as 
diamttuHt ; * Rom. of the Rose, 4385 ; spelt diamani, T. Plowman, B. 
ii. 13. •OF. diamante* Vi diamond, also, the load-stone, instead of 
aymant ; * Cot. [Cf. Ital. and Span, diamantt, G. and Du. diamante 
a diamond.] p- Known to be a mere corruption of adamant^ OF. 
aimant (Hntzfcld) ; hence Ital. and Span, diamantino, .'idamantine. 
See Adamant. 

DIAPASON, a whole octave, harmonv. (L.-Gk.) In Shak. 
Lucrece, 11.32 ; also in Milton, Ode at a Solemn Music, 1 . 33; Dry- 
den, Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1 . 13. ME. dyapason, Trevisa, tr. of 
Higden, iii. 309. •L. diapason^ an octave, a concord of a note with 
its oct.'ive. — Gk. Siairaowi', the concord of the first and last notes of 
an octave; a contracted form of the phmse Std maSw 
ov/ipuyiaf a concord extending through all the notes ; where Sid 
means through, and murSiv is the gen. pi. fern, of the adj. «dr, 
all (stem irovT-). The same stem ajipears in pan-theUnit panto-mimtf 
Ac. See Pantomime. 

DIAPXSB, figured linen cloth. (F. — L. — Gk.) 'In dieper^ in 
damaske, or in lync ’ [linen] ; Spenser, Muiopotmos, 364. ‘ Covered 
in cloth of gold diapred weel ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 3160 (A 3158). — OF. 
diaprtf * diaperd or diapred, diversified with flourishes or sundry 
figures ; * Cot. From the verb diaprer, * to diaper, flourish, divcrsifie 
with flourishings.' p. In still earlier French we find diaspre, with the 
sense of ' fine silk cloth,’ often described as blane (white) ; see 
Godefroy. • Late L. diasprus, ndj. ; also used as a sb. (as in ' tunica 
de diaspra alba'); Diic.-mge. — Late Byzantine Gk. liaanpos, pure 
white ; from &d, wholly, and dawpost white (see N.E.l ).). % Not 
the same os ital. dinsprOf a jasper. But cf. I’rnv. diaspres^ diaper, 
costly cloth (Bartsch) ; also Late L. asperif white money (Ducange). 
diaphanous, transparent, ((ik.) ‘ Diaphanous, clear ns 

crystal, transjiarent ; * Blount's Gloss, ed. 1674. Sir T. Browne has 
the sb. diaphanUy ; Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 1. $ i8.->Gk. Stanpav^s, seen 
through, transparent ; with -ous for -17s ; cf. Sia<ltaipstv, to show 
through. — Gk. Sia, through ; and ^pav-, base of (paivuv, to show. See 
Phantom. Ber. dtapkanous-ly ; from the same source, diaphan-i-iy 
or diaphane-i-iy. 

DIAPHORETIC, causing perspiration, ((ik.) ' Diaphoreiici, 
that dissolveth, or sends forth humours; ’ Blount's Gloss, ed. 1674. 
• L. diaphorilicus, sudorific. • Gk. bM^/njnitus, promoting perspira- 
tion. ^Gk. Aeupopjfaix, perspiration. -iGk. Sia<popttu, to carry off, 
throw off by perspiration. —Gk, Jid, through; and ^pttv, to carry, 
allied to tpiptiv, to Ijear, cognate with E. hear. See Bear (i). 
DIAPHRAGM, a dividing membrane, the midriff. tF.— L.- 
Gk.) The L. form diapkraffma is in Benum. and Fletcher, Mons. 
Thomas, iii. i. * Diaphragm, . . . the midriff; ’ Blount’s Gloss, cd. 
1674. — F. diaphragmVf * the midriffe;’ Col. — L. diaphragma.^Gk, 
JkAfppaypa, a partition-wall, the midriff; cf. Sia^ppayvv/u,L divide by 
a fence. •Gk. fkd, between; and tppAaaoi, I fence in, enclose (fut. 
^pa^u ) ; allied to \../arcrre, to stuff. .See Faroe. Dvr. diaphragmat- 
ic, from itcuppaypar-, stem of Siatppayfta, 

DIARRHCEA, looseness of the bowels. (L. — Gk.) In Kersey’s 
Diet. ed. 1715; diarrhea in Cockeram (1642). — L. rfiarrAam.-Gk. 
htdppota, lit. a flowing through. •Gk. htappiuv, to flow through.— 
Gk. 8id, through ; and /fetv, to flow. • 4^ SKKU, to flow, Brugmann, 
i. S 318. See Stream. 

DIARY, a daily record. (L.) ‘ He must alwayes have a diary 
about him ; ' J. Howell, Instructions for Foreign Travel, sect, iii. 5 4; 
ed. 1642. — L. didrium, a daily allowance for soldiers; also, a diary. 
— L. dies, a day. Brugmann, i. § 223. Der. diar-ist ; cf, dial. 
DIASTOIiE, a dilatation of the heart. (Gk.) In Kersey’s Diet, 
ed. 1715; and in Spenser, Globe ed.; p. 709, col. i, 1. 30. — Gk. 
8ia0ToXi7, a drawing asunder; dilatation of the heart. •(^k.SioarcAActv, 
to put aside. — Gk. 8td, in the sense of 'apart;' and ariKKur, to 
place. 

DIATONIC, proceeding by tones. (Gk.) *Diatonick Musick keeps 
a mean temperature lictween chromatic and enharmonic, and may go 
for plain song;' Blount’s Gloss. ed. 1674. — Gk. StaroviKus, diatonic; 
we find also btaroros (lit. on the stretch) used in the same sense. • 
Gk. SiarctVcii', to stretch ont. — Gk. 8id, through; and rtiretp, to 
stretch. TEN, to stretch. Sec Tone. Dor. diatonic-al-ly. 
DLATBIBE, an invective discourse. (L. — Gk.) 'Diatribe, an 
auditory, or place where disputations or exercises are held;’ Blount’s 
Gloss, cd. 1674. Also * a disputation ; ’ Kersey, cd. iji dia- | 
triba, a place for learned disputations, a school; an extension of the 
sense of the Gk. StarpiPy, lit. a wearing .iway, a waste of time, a 
discussion, argument. —Gk. StarfnPtiv, to mb away, waste, spend 
time, discuss. •Gk. itd, thoroughly; and rpi&eiv, to rub (with long 1). 
Bmmann, ii. { 676. 

DIB^ to dab lightly, to make small holes in the ground. (E.) A 
lighter form of dab ; see N.E.D. and E.D.D. Hence dibber, a dibble; 
P^ge, Kenticisms CE.D.S.). Cf. Dab. 


DIBBER, DIBBLE, a tool used for setting plants. (E.) 
'I’ll not put The dibble in earth to set one slip of them;’ Wint. Tale, 
iv. 4. 100. ME. define, a setting-stick ; Cath. Anglicum, p. 93 (and 
note). From the stem dab- ; see Dab. And see above. 

DICE, the plural of die ; see Die (2). 

DICKER, half a score, esp. of hides. (L.) Once common ; the 
acc. pi. dicras occurs in Domesday Book ; see Blount’s Nomolexicon. 
From AS. * dieor, not recorded ; but representing Late L. dicora. — 
L decuria, a company or set of ten. • L. decern, ten ; see Ten. ^ So 
also F. dacre. Late L. dacra ; Swed. ddeker, ‘ a dicker; ’ Widegren. 
DICOTYLEDON, a plant with two seed-lobes. (Gk.) In Bailey, 
vol. ii. (1727, 1 731). A mod. botan. term ; in common use. Coin^ 
from Gk. Si-, double (from 8/5, twice) ; and Gk. norvbiiSwy, a cup- 
shaped hollow or cavity. • Gk. Korvkri, anything hollow, a cup. Cf. 

1. catinus, a bowl ; see Kettle. Der. dicotyledon-ous. 

DICTATE, to command, tell what to write. (L.) ‘ Sylla could 

not skill of letters, and therefore knew not how to dictate ; ’ Bacon, 
Adv. of Learning, ed. \V. A. Wright, i. 7. 29 ; p. 66. .Shak. has 
dictator; Cur. ii. 2. 93. — L dietdtus, pp. of dietare, to dictate; cf. 
' Sylla nesciuit litcras,* non potuit dietare,' quoted in Bacon, Essay 
xv. p. Dietare is the frequentative of dicere, to say; sec Diotion. 
Der. dietat-ion, -or, -or -ship, -or-i-al, -or-i-al-ly. 

DICTION, manner of discourse. (F. — L.) In Shak. Haml. v. 

2. 123.— F. diction, 'a diction, speech, or s.aying;' Cot. — L. acc. 
dictionem, from nom. 'dietio, a saying, speech ; cf. diet-, pp. stem of 
dicere, to say, also, to appoint ; from the same root as diedre, to tell, 
publish. 4 *Gk. Stiiewfu, 1 show, point out; Skt. dif, to show, pro- 
duce; Goth, ga-teihan, to tell, announce; G. zeigen, to point out.— 
^DEIK, to show, point out ; Bragmann, i. § 207. Der. diction-ary ; 
also dictum (neut. sing, of L. pp. dictus), pi. dicta ; and see ditto. 
Hence also bene-diction, benison, male-dictton, malison, eontra-dietion, 
&c. From the same root arc indicate, indict, index, avenge, judge, 
preach, &c. 

DID, pt. t. of do; see Do. 

DIDACTIC, instructive. (Gk,) In Bp. Taylor, vol. iii. ser. 10; 
also in his Dissuasive from Popery, pt. i. s. 9 (R.). — Cik. StSauTiHos, 
instructive; cf. 1 Tim. iii. 2. — Gk. SiSaOKuv, to teach ; where SiSA- 
ffiteiv^*St-Sait‘aKuv. 4* 1'- doc-ire, to teach; cf. disc-ere, to learn. 
Allied to SoKtiv, to think; Sinopm, Ionic for Sixopai, receive. 
(^DEK.) Brugmann, i. $ 707. Der. didaetic-al, -al-ly. 
DIDAPPEM, a diving biril, a dabchick. (E.) ' Doppar, or dy- 
doppar, watyr-byrdc, inergulus;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 127. Y or dive- 
dapper. * Like a dive-dapper peering through a wave;’ Shak. Venus, 
86. Compounded of dive (q. v.) and dapper, i.c. a diver, dipper, 
plunger, so that the sense of dive occurs twice in the word, according 
to a common principle of reduplication in language. [Cf. Derwent- 
w.ater — white-water-watcr.] p. Dapper answers to AS. doppa ; cf. dop- 
chicken, the Line, word for the dat>-cbick (Ilalliwell) ; doppers, i.e. 
dippers or Anabaptists, used by Ben Jonson in his masque entitled 
News from the New World ; and the form doppar cited from the 
Prompt. Parv. above. The AS. form dufe-doppa actually occurs, to 
translate the L. pelicanus (Boswurth) ; where -a is an agential suffix, 
replaced (later) by-er; and dop--* dup-, weak grade of* deup-, as 
seen in AS, deop, deep. Cf. Swed. doppa, to dij), jdunge, immerge. 
Hence also dap-chick, for dop-chirk, i. e. the diving bird, corrupted to 
dab-chick for ease of pronunciation. See Dip, Deep. 

DIDDLE, to overreach. (K.) Also, to waste time by dawdling ; 
see E,D.D. From the base dyd-, as in AS. dyd-rian, to delude; 
formed (by vowel-changc of w to y) from dud-, weak grade allied to 
dauth-y as seen in dead, death; cf. Dawdle. Cf. EFries. dudjen, 
bedndjen, to overreach, dudden, to be stupid, doze, dream ; Norw. 
diubta, to hush to sleep (Ross); Dan. rff/rfp, darnel (because it 
stupefies) ; Larsen. 

DlE (i), to lose life, perish. (Scand.) ME. dien, dyen, dijen, 
dejen, deyen. Spelt deyen in Layamon, 31796. Late AS. de^an. Holy 
Rood-tree, ed. Napier (E.E.T.S., 1894), p. 14, 1 . 25; so that the 
word may Ire a native one, after all. [The ordinary AS. word is 
steorfan or meltan ; hence it is usual to regard die as .Scandinavian.] 
• Iccl. deyja, to die; Swed. do; l).an. doe. •4- OSax. doian; MHG. 
touwen, to die. Cf. also OFries. deia, deja, to kill ; Goth, af-daujan, 
to harass, Matt. ix. 36. The Tcut. base is *dau ; whence *dau-jan, 
to die (Iccl. deyja). Cf. Russ, davite, to strangle. See Death, 
Dead. 

DIE (2), a small cube used for gaming. (F.— L.) The sing, die 
is in Shak. Wint. Tale, iv. 3. 27 ; he also uses the pi. dice (id. i. 2. 
133). Earlier, the sing, is seldom found; but the ME. pi. dys is 
common; see Chancer, C. T. 1240, 11002, 12557 (A- *238, F 690, 
C 623). Some MSS. spell the word dees, which is, etymologically, 
more correct. •OF. det, a die (Burguy), later de, pi. dez (Cotgrave): 
cf. Prov. dat, a die (Bracket) ; also Ital. dado, pi. dadi, a die, cube, 
pedestal; Span, dado, ]} 1 . dados. —Late L. datum, a thing given or 
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decreed; hence applied to a die for casting lots. Orig. neater of 
i/a/Ms, pp. of dare, to give, let go, give forth, thrust, throw. See 
Date (i). Der. a stami). pi. dies; also dice, verb, ME. dyeen, 
Prompt. Parv. p. i a i . Doublet, dado. 

DIET (I), a prescribed allowance of food. (F.-L.-Gk.) *Of 
his diete mesurable was he; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 437 (A 435). Cf. ‘And 
jif thow diete the thus,’ i. e. diet thyself in this way ; P. Plowman, B. 
vi. 270.— OF. diete, ‘diet, or daily fare; also, a Diet, Parliament;* 
Cot. — Late L. diila, diata, a ration of food.«>Gk. Stcura, mode of 
life ; also, diet. Bmgmann, i. $ 650. Der. diet-ary, -ei-ic. 

DIET (a), an assembly, council. (F. — L. — Gk.) ‘ Thus would 
your Polish DiV/ disagree; ’ Dryden, Hind and Panther, ii. 407. It 
occurs also in Cotgravc. — OF. diete, ‘ diet ; also, a. Diet, Parliament ; ’ 
Cot. — Late L. dieeta, a public assembly ; also, a ration of food, diet. 

The peculiar spelling dieeta and the suffix -ta leave no doubt that 
this word is nothing but a peculiar use of the Gk. Staira, mode of 
life, diet. In other words, this word is identical in/or»« with Diet 
(1), q.v. y. At the same time, the peculiar sense of the word un- 
doubtedly arose from a popular etymology that connected it with the 
L. dies, a day, csp. a set day, a day ajipointed for public business ; 
whence, by extension, a meeting for business, an as.sembly. We 
even find diata used to mean * a day’s journey ; ‘ and diita, ‘ a day’s 
wor k,* or * a daily duty ; ’ Ducange. 

pilTEB, to be distinct, to disagree. (F. — L.) ‘ Dyuerse and 
differinge substaunccs ; ’ Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. v. pr. .*! ; 1. 1 7. Ch. 
also has the sb. difference, id. b. v. pr. 6; 1. 157. — OF. differer 
(Ilatzfcld); F. differer, also with the sense of ‘defer.’ — L. differre, 
to carry apart, to differ; also, to defer. ■■L. dif- (for di*-), apart; 
and /erre, to bear, cognate with Iv bear. See ^ar (i). Dor. 
difftr-eni (OF. different, from 1.. pres. part, stem different-), -ent-ty, 
-ent-i-nl ; also differ-ence (OF. difference, from L. differentia). 
Doublet, defer. 

DIFFICULTY. an obstacle, impediment, hard enterprise. (F. I 

— L.) ['fhe adj. difficult is in .Shak. 0th. iii. 3. 82, but it is some- 

what rare in early authors, and was merely developed from the sb. 
dffculty, which was a common word and in earlier use. ’fhe MK. 
word for ‘difficult’ was difficile, occurring in Sir T. Elyot, The 
Governour, b. i. c. 23. § 5.) ME. difficultee; Chaucer, C. T. 6854 
(D 1272). — OF. CoX, ’ difficuhatetn, acc. of diffieuhiis, 

difficulty, an abbrevi.ited form n[*difficilitii'i. •>'[.. dffcilis, hard.«-L. 
I#//., » dis; apart ; and facilis, easy. Sec Facile, Faculty. Der. 
diffcuU, -ly. 

DIFFIDENT, distrustful, bashful. (L.) In Florio (1598), to 
translate Ital. diffiJente; and Milton, P. L. viii, ffii, ix. 293. Shak. 
has diffidence, K. John, i. 65. ol,. dffidentein, acc. ofdffidens, pres, 
pt. of difftdere, to <listTUst ; cf. T.. diffidentia, distrust. di/-^dis-, 
apart, with negative force ; and fidere, to trust, allied to fidis, faith. 
See Faith. Der. dffdent-ly, diffidence; sec diffidence in Trench, 
Select Glossary, 

DIPFBACT, to deflect and break up a beam of light. (L.) 
Scientific; not in Johnson. .-L. diffract-us, pp. of dffringere, to 
break up. — L. dif-, for d/s-, apart; and frangere, to break. Sec 
Fraction. Der. dffract-ion, -ive. 

DIFFUSE, to shed abroad, pour around, spread, scatter. (L.) 
In Shak. Temp. iv. 1. 79. Chaucer has diffinioun, Troilns, iii. 296.— 
L. difftisus, pp. of dffundere, to shed abroad. — L. dif-^ dis-, apart ; 
and Jundere, to pour. Sec Fuse (i). Der. diffuse, adj.; -ly, -ness, 
diffus-ible, -ed, -eddy, -ed-ness, -ion, -ive, -ive-ly, -ive-ness. 

DIO, to turn up earth with a spade. (F. — Du.) ME, diggen. 
'Dikercs and dcluercs digged up the balkes’- ditcliers and delvers 
dug up the baulks; P. Plowman, B. vi. 109, where, for digged, the 
earlier version (A. vii. jorn) has diheden. [’fbus diggen is equivalent 
to dilcien, to dig.] — F. diguer, to make a dike (15th cent.) ; I.ittr6. 

— F. digue, ‘ a ditch ; ’ Cot. — Du. dijk, a dike ; cognate with AS. die, 
a dyke, or dike, a ditch. Cf. Swed. dika, to dig a ditch, from dike, 
a ditch ; Dan. dige, to dig, from dige, a ditch. ^ At first a weak 
verb ; the strong pt. t. dug is of late invention, the true pt. t. being 
digged, which occurs 18 times in the A. V. of the Bible, whereas dug 
docs not occur in it at all. Cf. stuck, late pt. t. of stick. Sec Dike. 
Der. digg-er, digg-ings. 

DIQAMMA, a Greek letter representing the sound of E w. (Gk.) 

* Digamma, the letter f ; ’ Cooper’s Thesaurus (i.c^fi^). Lit. * double 
gamma ; ’ from its shape (f ), which resembled that of a gamma (P) 
with a doubled horizontal bar. — Gk. 8/-, double ; and yafifta, the 
letter g. See Dl- (2), and Qamut. 

DIGEST, to assimilate food, arrange. (L) In Sh.ak. L. L. L. 
V. 2. 289; Merch. iii. 5. 95. [But digestion is much earlier, viz. in 
Chancer, C. T. 10661 (F 347) ; so also digestive, id. 14967 (B 4151) ; 
and digestible, id. 4,^9.] ME. digest, used as a pp.-dig»ted; 
Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 195. -L. digestus, pp. of digerere, to carry 
apart, separate, dissolve, digest. — L. di-ssdis-, apart; and gerere, to 
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cai^. See Jeit. Der. digest, sb. (L. ^gestum\ -er, -Me, -ion, -ive, 
-ibil-i-ty. 

DIQHT, prepared, disposed, adorned. (L.) Nearly obsolete. 

* 'fhe clonds in thousand liveries dight ; ’ Milton, L’ All. 62. Digkt 
is here short for dighted, so that the infinitive also takes the form 
dight. ‘ And have a care you digkt things handsomely ; ’ Beaum. and 
Fletcher, Coxcomb, Act iv. sc. 3 (end). ME. dihten, diffen, verb ; 
the pp. dight is in Chaucer, C. T. 14447 (B 3719). AS. dihtan, to 
set in order, dispose, arrange, prescribe, appoint ; Luke, xxii. 29.— 

L. dietare, to dictate, prescribe. See Dictate. ^ Similarly, the 
G. diehten, MIIG. tihten, dihten, is borrowed from the same L. verb. 

DIGIT, a finger, a figure in arithmetic. (L.) * Computable by 
digits;* Sir T. Browne, Vulg. ICirors, b. iv. c. 12. $ 23. — L. digitus, 
a finger, a toe ; the sense of ‘ figure * arose from counting on the 
fingers. ^ Gk. ltdierv\os, a finger, seems to l/e unrelated. Der. 
digU-al, -ate, -at-ed, -at-ion. 

DIGNIX7, to make worthy, exalt. (F.-L.) In .Shak. Two 
Gent. ii. 4. 158. — OF. dignijitr, to dignify (Godefroy); omitted in 
Cotgmvc, but given in Sherwood’s index to that work. — Late L. 
dignificare, to think worthy, lit. to make worthy. —L. d/gni-, for 
dignn-, for dlgnus, worthy ; and -fieare, a suffix due Xojncere, to make. 
See Dignity and Fact. Der. dignifi-ed. 

DIGNITY, worth, rank. (F. — L.) In early use. ME. dig- 
netee, dignitee, Chaucer. C. T. 13386 (B 1646); sjjclt dignete in Hali 
Mcidenhad, ed. Cockayne, p. 15, 1. 3.— OF. dignite, rfigni/eil. — L. 
dignitatem, acc. of dignitas, worth.— I., dignus, worthy; perhaps 
related to deeus, esteem, and decet, it is fitting. Brugmann, i, § 762 
(3). Dsr. dignit-ar-y. Doublet, dainty, q.v. 

DIGRAPH, a double sign for a single sound. (Gk.) Modern. 
Made from Gk. it-, double, and ypatpetv, to write. 

I DIGRESS, to step aside, go from the subject. (L.) In Shak. 

I Romeo, iii. 3. 127. [The sb. digression is much older, and occurs in 
'rhynne'g edition of Chaucer, Troilus, i. 143 ; the MSS. have 
disgressioun.'\mml,. digressus, pp. of digredi, to go apart, step aside, 
digress. — L. di- - dis-, apart ; and grndi, to step ; cf. gradus, a step. 
See Grade. Der. digress-ion, -ion-al, -ive, -ive-ly. 
DIJUDICATE, to judge between two ])artiex, to decide. (L.) 
Phillips (1658) has dijudication. diiudicdtus, pp. of diindienre, to 
decide.— L. di-, apart; .and iudieare, to judge. See Di- (1) and 
Judge. 

DIKE, a trench, a ditch with its embankment, a hank. (E.) ME. 
tlik, dyk (also diche, whence the mod. E. ditch). ‘ In a dyke falle ’ 
fall in a ditch (where 2 M.SS. have diche) ; P. Plowman, B. xi. 417. 
AS, die, a dike; *hi dulfnn anc mycle rfic* — they dug a great dike ; 
AS. Chroii. an. 1016. + T)n. dijk; Icel. diki; YXnn.dige; Swed. dike ; 
MHG, tick, a marsh, canal ; G. leich, a pond, tank ; the motl. G. 
deich, a dike, Ircing merely borrowed from Low G. Der. dig, q.v. 
DIIiACERATE, to tear asunder. (T..) Used by Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 6. § 3. — L. dilaceratus, pp. of dilaeerare, to 
tear apart. — L. di- » di's-, apart ; and lacerare, to tear. See Lacerate. 
Dor. dilacerat-inn. 

DILAPIDATE, to pull down stone buildings, to ruin. (L.) In 
Levins, 41. 36. Used by Cotgrave, who translates F. dilafider by 
‘to dilapidate, min, or pull down stone buildings.’ — !., dilapiddtus, 
p]-). of dilapiddre, to destroy, lit. to scatter like stones or pelt with 
stones; cf. Columella, x. 330. — I.. di- = dis-, aptirt; and lapid-, stem 
of lapis, g sto ne. Sec Lapidary. Der. dilapidat-ion. 

DILATE, to spread out, enlarge, widen. (F. — f..) ‘In dylating 
and declaring of hys conclusion Sir T. More, Works, p. 648 h. 
[Chaucer has the sb. dilataehun, C. 'P. 4632 (B 232).]— OF. dilater, 

* to dilate, widen, inlarge ; ’ Cot. — L. dilains, spread abroad ; useci 
as pp. of (Rfferre, but from a different root. — L. di- *»• dis-, apart ; and 
Idlus, carried, borne, for OLat. //rt/M*«=Gk. tAi/tos, borne, endured. 
— ^TEL, to lift; whence L. iollere. Der. dilat-er, -able, -abil-i-ty, 
-ion, -or-y, -or-i-ness ; also dilat-at-ion (OF. dilatation, which see in 
Cotgrave). 

DILEMMA, a perplexity, puzzling situation. (L.—Gk.) In 
Cockeram (1643) ; and in Shak. Mer. Wives, iv. 3. 87 ; All’s Well, 
iii. 6. 80.— L. dilemma.-rnGk. ii^ijftpa, a double proposition, an 
argument in which one is caught between (StaXa/i^dvcroi) two 
difficulties. — Gk. 81-, twice, double; and bSfiifta, an assumption, a 
premiss. See Di- (2) and Lemma. 

DILETTANTE, a lover of the fine arts. (Ital. — L.) Modem. 
The lA. dilettanti occurs in Burke, On a Regicide Peace (Todd).— 
Ital. dUettanie, pi. dilettanti, a lover of the fine arts ; properly pres, 
pt. of dilettare, to delight, rejoice.— L. dileetdre, to delight. See 
Delectable. Der. dilettante-ism. 

DILIGENT, industrious. (F. — L.) Chaucer has tUUgent, C. T. 
485 (A 483); and diligence, id. 8071 (E 193). — OF. diligent; Cot. 

diligentem, acc. of diligens, careful, diligent, lit. loving; pje"- 
part, of diligere, to select, to love; lit. to choose between. - 1-.. 'f' ** 
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rfis-, apart, between ; and legirt^ to choose, cognate with Gk. 
to choose, say. See Iiegend. Der. diUgint-ly^ diligeHce. 

PITiTi, the name of a plant. (£.) ME. diV/e, dylle. * herbe, 
anetum;* Prompt. Parv. p. lai. AS. dile\ *inyntan and and 
cymyn’s-minl .and dill and cnmmin; Matt, zxiii. 33.-^ Da. <£//«; 
Dan. dild -, Swed. dill ; OHG. tilU, MHG. /i7/e, G. dill. 

DILUTE, to wash away, mix with water, weaken. (L.) * Diluted^ 
alaycd, tcm|icred, mingled with water, wet, imperfect;’ Blount's 
Gloss, ed. 1674. — L. di/ttfiii, pp. of diluert^ to wash away, mix with 
water. — L. di-’^dis-f apart; and luere^ to wash, cognate with Gk. 
Xovuv, to wash. Der. dilute, adj., dilut-ion ; from the same source, 
dilu~ent, diluvAum, -ial, -ian ; and see deluge. 

DIM, obscure, dusky, dark. (£.) MK. dim, dimme; * though I 
hike dymme ; * P. Plowman, B. x. 1 79. AS. dim, dark ; Grein, i. 194. 
+ Teel, dimmr, dim ; MDan. dim ; cf. Swed. dimmig, foggy; dimma, 
a fog, a mist, haze ; MIIG. timmer, timber, dark, dim. And cf. 
OIrish deim, dark ; deme, darkness. Der. dim-ly, dim-nets. 

DIME, a tithe ; a tenth of a dollar. (F.— L.) ME. dyme, P. 
Plowman, B. xv. 526. — OF. disme, r/inM'.— L. decima, sc. pars, a tenth 
jiart ; fern, of decimus, tenth. — L. decern, ten ; sec Ten. Doublet, tithe. 
pUOMSION, measurement, extent. (F.-L.) 'Without any 
dimensions at nl;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 1 in g. — MF. dltWiuion, 

' a dimension, or measuring ; ’ Cot. — L. acc. dimensiUnem, from nom. 
dimensio, a measuring ; cf. dimensus, ]>]). of dhnetiri, to measure off a 
part of a thing, to me.*isure ouL- 1... di‘-dis-, apart; and me/tri, to 
measure. .See Measure. 

DIMIEISH, to lessen, take from. (F. — L.) * To fantasy [fancy] 
that giving to the jioorc is a diminishing of our goods;’ l.atimer, 
Sixth Ser. on Lord's^ Prayer (R.). [Chaucer has diminueion, i.c. 
diminntion, Troilus, iii. 1335.] A coined word, made by prefixing 
di- to the E. minish, in imitation of L. diminuere, to diminish, where 
the prefix di- ( — L. dis-, ajiart) is used intensively. See Mtniah, 
Minute. Der. diminish-ahle ; like L. pp. diminutus are diminut-ion 
(OF. diminution, 1 .. acc. diminutionem), diminut-ive, -ive-ly, -ive-ness. 
DIMISBOHIT, giving leave to depart. (L.) ' Without the 

bishop’s dimissory letters jiresbytcrs might not go to another dioces ; ’ 
Bp. Taylor, Episcojiacy A.sserted, s. 39 (K.\ — L. dimissurius, giving 
leave to go before another judge. — 1.. dimissus, pp. of dimiitere, to 
send forth, send away, dismiss. — L. di-, for dis-, away; and miitere, 
to send. See DismiM. 

DIMITY, a kind of stout white cotton cloth. (Ttal.-.L. — Gk.) 
*Dimitty, a fine sort of fustian;’ Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. ‘ We do 
vse to buy many of their silke quilts, and of their Seamato and 
Dimte\* Hakluyt, Voy. ii. pt. 1. p. 115 (misnumliered 127). — Ital. 
dimiti, pi. of dimito, ‘a kind of course cotton or flanell;’ Florio.— 
Late L. dimitum (pi, dimila), silk woven with two threads. — Gk. 
lUfUTos, made with a double thread. — Gk. 8(-, double; and /uros, a 
thread of the woof. ^ Mr. Wctlgwood cpiotes from Muratori (in 
Ducangc) a passage containing the words ‘ amita, dimita, et trimita,’ 
explained to mean silks woven with one, two, or three threads 
respectively. The word thus passed from Gk. into I^tin, and thence 
into It.^!. dimito, which is duly recorded by Florio ; and so into 
English. 

DIMOEiFiEfOUS, of two forms. (Gk.) M odem. — Gk. 9ifiop(p-os, 
of two forms ; with suffix -ous. — (ik. 8«-, double; uopA-h, form; see 
Di- (2) .and Morphia. 

DIMPLE, a sm.all hollow. (E.) Tn .Shak. Wint. Ta. ii. 3. 101. 
MK. dympull. ‘llir chyn full choise was . . with a dympull;' 
Destruction of Troy (E.E.T.S.), 1 . 3060. Apjiarently from a base 
*dump (with mutation of « to y). It answers in form to G. twnpel, 
dumpfel, a jiool ; OHG. tumphilo. Cf. Dan. dial, dump, a hollow in 
a field; Du. dompelen, to dive. All jierhaps allied to Swed. dial. 
th’mpa, to fall down, to plunge, str. vb. (pt. t. damp, supine dumpidf). 
If so, the orig. sense of dimple was ‘ deeji jiool ; * thence, a hollow 
place. Cf. Lith. dithti, to be hollow (pres. t. dumb-u). .Sec Dingle. 

DIN, a loud noise, clamour; to sound. (E.) The sb. is ME. din, 
dene, dune; spelt rlrne, I lavelok, i860; dune, Layamon, i. 43; 1 . 1009. 
AS. dyn, dyne, noise; Grein, i. 213 ; dynnan, to make a loud sound ; 
id. + Iccl. dynr, a din ; dynja, to jiour, rattle down, like hail or rain ; 
Swed. dUn, a din; ddna, tti ring; D.an. don, a rumble, booming; 
</one, to rumble, boom ; Skt. dhuni-, roaring, a torrent ; dhvani-, a 
sound, din ; dhvan, to .sound, roar, buzz. 

DIl^, to take dinner, eat. (F.— L.) ME. dinen, dynen ; P. 
Plowman, B. v. 75 I Eob. of Glouc. ji. 558. [The sb. is diner (with 
one »), P. Plowman, B. xiii. 28 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 561.] — OF. 
disner, mod. F. diner, to dine. -Late D.*^sjiinare, short for *^s- 
jejtmare, to break one’s fast. — L. dn-, away ; and ieiunare, to fast, 
from ieiunus, fasting. See Romania, viii. 95 ; where it is explained 
that OF. disner, inf., answ'ers to Late L. type *disjundre, whilst the 
Late L. type *disjiino (1 p. s. pr.) produced the OF. desjeune, F. 
ddjeune, I breakfast. The diflerence in form is due to the difference 


in acbentnation. Somewhat similar is the formation of F. aidir from 
L. adiutare. See Aid. Kiirting, ( 3007. Der. dinner (ME. diner, 
from OF. disner, where the infin. is used as a sb.). 

DING, to throw violently, beat, urge, ring. (E.) ‘ To lAag (i.e. 
fling) the book a coit’s distance from him ; ’ Milton, Areopagitica, 
ed. Hales, p. 3a. ME. dingen, pt. t. dang, dong, pp. dungen. ‘ God- 
rich stert up, and on him dong;* Havelok, 1147; dungen, id. 227. 
Though not found in AS., the word is probably E. rather than 
Scand. ; for it is a strong verb, whereas the related Scand. verbs are 
but weak. Cf. Icel. dengja, to hammer ; Dan. dange, to bang ; Swed. 
dunga, to bang, thump, beat. Cf. also MDan. dinge, to blunt an 
edge by beating on it ; OHG. tangol, a hammer. Teut. type *dengan-, 
pt. t. *dang, pp. *dunganoz. See Dangle, Dung. 
DING-DONG, an imitation of the sound of a bell. (E.) In 
Shak. Temp. i. a. 403. A reduplicated form, with varied vowel; 
from dong, an imitative word echoing a ringing sound. 

DINGHY, DINGEY, a rowing-boat. (Bengali.) FromBeng. 
dingi, a boat, a wherry (II. H. Wilson) ; and see Yule. 

DINGLE, a small dell, little valley. (E.) In Milton, Comas, 
31a. ME. dingel, a deep hollow, an abyss; ‘deopre then eni sea- 
dingle,* deejier than any sea-pool; O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, 
i. 363. [It thus answers in sense to what appears to have been the 
orig. sense of dimple ; cf. the variant dirnble. * W ithin a gloomie dimble 
shoe doth dwell, Downe in a pitt, ore-grown with brakes and briars ; * 
Ren Jonson, Sad Shepherd, A. ii. sc. 2. ‘And satyrs, that in slades and 
gloomy dimhles dwell; ' Drayton, Poly-Olbion, s. a. 1 . 190.] p. It is 
clearly related to ME. dung, a pool ; ‘ so deop dung that ha druneneth 
therin,’ so deep a pool that they are drowned therein ; Seinte 
Marherete, ed. Cockayne, p. 15, 1 . 21.^ Cf. OHG. tunc, an under- 
ground cave; Lith. deng-ti, to cover. See Dimple. 

DINGO, the native Australian dog. ^New S. Wales.) New S. 
Wales dingo, written teingo in 1 798 (Morris). 

DINGY, soiled, dusky, dimmed. (E.) Very rare in books. 
* Dingy, foul, dirty ; Somersetshire; ’ Halliwell. So also 'dingy, dirty; ’ 
Pegge, Kenticisms (1736). This sense of ‘ dirty ’ is the original one. 
The word really means ‘dung-y’ or ‘soiled with dung.’ The 1 is 
due to an A.S. y, which is the modification of », by the usual rule ; 
d.Jill, from full: whilst ng has taken the sound of nj. p. This change 
from 11 to I (for y) ap|>ears as early as the tenth centniy ; we find 
‘ stercoratio, dingiung ' — a dunging ; Ailfric’s Vocab., pr. in Voc. 104. 
8. y. W’c can explain the change from ng to nj, by observing that 
there was an AS. weak f. dynege as well as the str. f. dung. Cf. 
m/xf/idiinrgan, acc., lit. mixen-dnng ; Anglia, yol. ix. p. 261, 1 . 9; also 
AS. gedyngan, weak vb., prov. E. dinge, to soil. Anri cf. stingy, from 
sting. See Dung. i|[ Cf. Swed. dyngig, dungy, from dynga, dung. 
DINNEB ; see under Dine* 

DINT, a blow, force. (E.) ME. dint, dunt, dent; spelt dint. Will, 
of Palcmc, 1234, 2784 ; dent, id. 2737 ; dunt, Layamon, 8420. AS. 
dynt, a blow; Grein, i. 213. + Icel. dyntr, a dint; dynta, to dint; 
Swed. dial, dunt, a stroke ; dunta, to strike, to shake. All from a 
Teut. base dunt-. .See Dent. 

DIOCESE, a bishoii's province. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. diocyse, 
Chaucer, C. T. 666 (A 664). — OF. diocese, ‘a diocess;’ Cot. — L. 
drierrso-. — Gk. StointjOK, housekeejiing, administration, a province, a 
diocese.- Gk. tkoiniu, I keep house, conduct, govern. — Gk. — 

\ through, throughout ; and olniw, I inhabit, from oTkos, a house, an 
abfKle ; cognate with L. uicus, a village (whence E. wick, a town), 
and Skt. ve^a-s, a house. Der. dioces-an. 

DI^CIOUB, having male and female flowers on separate i>lants. 
(Gk.) Botanical. From mod. Latin diWa (Liniueus, 1735); Gk. 
type *8fot/ria, sb., from *iioiitos, adj. having two houses. — Gk. 8i-, 
double ; and oJkos, a house. Sec above. • 

DIOiramCB, the science of the refraction of light. (Gk.) 
‘ Dioptrieks, a ]iart of optics, which treats of the different refractions 
of the light, passing thro’ transparent mediums ; ’ Kersey’s Diet. ed. 
1715* 'yGk. Til diotrrpned, the science of dioptrics. — Gk. Sionrpiicds, 
Iielonging to the use of the 81'ciirrpa, an optical instrument for taking 
height^ &c. — ( ik. 81-d, through ; and 6ir-, as in Ionic on-wv-a, I have 
seen, 5^-opm, I shall see ; with agential suffix ~rpa, f. Ct owr^p, 
a s|^. .See Optioi. Der. dioptric, -cd. 

DIORAMA, a scene seen through a small oiiening. (Gk.) 
Modem. ^ A term applied to various optical exhibitions, and to the 
building in which they are shown ; first shown in 1833. Coined 
from Gk. 8i-»8id, through; and opa/«i, a sight, thing seen, from 
1 see ; see Wary. Der. dioram-ie. 

DIP, to plunge, immerge, dive for a short time. (E.) ME. dippen ; 
Prick of Conscience, 8044. Also duppen, Trevisa, tr. of Higden, 
i. 1 1 7. AS. dippan, Exod. xii. aa ; dyppan, Levit. iv. 17. 4 * Dan. 
^ypP^* to dip, plunge, immerge. Tent, type *dup-jan, causal form 
from the base *dup-, weak grade of *deup-, as seen in AS. deop, deep. 
See Deep. The second grade is daup-, as seen in Goth, daupjan, to 
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dip, immerse, baptise, Da. doopen, to baptise, Swed. dopa^ to baptise, 
G. tav^en^ OHG. toufan^ to baptise. See Deep and Dive. Dor. 
dip^ sb. ; dipp~er. 

DIPHTHERIA. n throat-disease, accompanied with the forma- 
tion of a false membrane. C^ik.) First in 1857. Coined from Gk. 
Si^ipa, leather ; from the leathery nature of the membrane formerl. 
Allied to Gk. 8cf erv, to make supple ; (hence, to prepare leather). 
Cf. L. depsere, to knead, make supple, tan leather. Dor. diphlher~it‘ic. 
DIPHTHONG, a union of two vowel sounds in one syllable. 
(F.— L. — Gk.) Spelt dipthong in Hen Junson, Kiijj. Grammar, eh. 5 ; 
and in Sherwood’s Index to Cotgrave, which also gives the MF. 
dipthongue.^MF . </<p/Ao«gfie, * diphthonge ; ’ Palsgrave (1530).— L. 
ncc. diphthmgunif f. — Gk. KipOoyyos^ with two sounds. — Cik. 5 /r, 
double ; and ^07709, voice, sound, from Gk. ^ utter a 

sound, cry out. Cf. l.ith. spetig-ti, to resound. 

DIPDOMA. a document conferring a privilege. (L. — Gk.) * Di- 
ploma, a charter of a jirince, letters patents, a writ or bull ; ’ Blount’s 
Gloss, ed. 1674. —L. diploma (gen. diplomatis), a. document conferring 
a privilege. i>Gk. Sin\w/M, lit. anything fohled double; a license, 
diploma, which seems to have been originally folded double. — Gk. 
din\uos, twofold, double. — (ik. Si- ^ its, double; and ir\ 6 os, with the 
sense of F. -fold, respecting which see Double. Der. diplomat-ie 
(from the stem diplomat-), -ic-al, -ic-al-ly, -ist, diplomac-y, 
DIPSOMANIA, a morbid thirst for stimulants. (Gk.) Modern. 
From Gk. Si^o-, for St^os, thirst ; and fiapia, mania. 

DIPTERA, an order of insects with two wings. (Gk.) First in 
1819. In Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715, we find * Dipteron, in architecture, 
a budding that has a double wing or isle ’ (mV). Coined from Gk. 
Si- Sis, double ; and itrtpuv, a wing, from *t-, weak grade of ver-, 
as in irir-oftat. 1 lly.-y^PI'.T, to fly; see Feather. 

DIPTYCH, a double-folding tablet. (L.— Gk.) First in 16^2. 
*Diplychs, folded tables, a pair of writing tables;’ Kersey, tal. 1715. 
— J..ate L. diptyeha, pi. — Gk. Stvrvxa, ])1. a pair of tablets. — Gk. 
Sivrvxos, folded, doubled. — Gk. Si-, for Sis, double; and irTi>X'>?> u 
fold ; cf. also wTuifToj, folded, from vTvirauv, to fold. 

DIRE, fearful, terrible. (L.) .Shale, has dire, Rich. IT. i. 3. 127; 
dire/ul. Temp. i. 2. 26 ; direHei>s, Macb. v. f. 14. — L. dims, dtcadful, 
horribl e. Perhaps .al lied to ( Ik. Stivos, frightful ; cf. 8 «iX< 5 v, frightened , 
e(»wardly ; connected with Sios, fear, StiSeiv, to fear. Der. dire-fut, 
-ful-ly, -ness (all hybrid compounds). 

DIRECT, straight onward, outspoken, straight. (L.) ME. directe. 
Chancer, On the Astrohabc, ed. .Skeat, ii. 35. 11. [lie also has the 
verb (Urecten\ see I’loil. b. v. List stanza but ohe.l — I.. direct us, 
straight, pp. of dirigere, to straighten, direct. — L. di-, for dis-, apart ; 
and regere, to rule, control. See Roctor, and Right. Der. 
direct-ly, -ness ; also direct, vb., -ion, -he, -or, -or-ate, -or-y, -or-i-al. 
Doublet, dress, q.v. ; and sec dirge. 

DIRGE, a funeral song or hymn, lament. (L.) Mli. dirige; 
‘placebo and dirige;' P. IMowman, C. iv. 467; and see Ancren 
Riwle, p. 22 ; Prompt. Parv. j). 121. [.See note to the line in P. PI., 
which ex]ilnins th.it an antiphon in the olTice fur the dead liegan 
with the words (from Psalm v. 8) ‘ d/'r/ge, Dominus mens, in con- 
spectu tuo uitam mearn ; ’ whence the name.] — L. dirige direct thou, 
imperative mof)d of dirigere, to direct. Sec Direct. 

DIRK, a ])oniard, a dagger. (Du.?) ‘'With a drawn dirh and 
bended [cockeilj pistol;* State Trials, Marquis of Argyle, an. 1661 
(K.). First found in 1602, spelt dork (N.E.D.). Probably dork is 
the same word with Du. ihlk, Swed. and Dan. dolk, G. ikdch, a 
dagger, ])oniard. This is thought to be a word of Slavonic, origin; 
cf. Polish iuUch, .1 dagger. ^ Irish dnirc, a poniard, is borrowed 
from E. 

DIRT, any foul substance, mud, dung. (Scand.) ME. drit, by 
the shifting of the letter r so common in Engli.sh. ‘ Drit and donge ’ 
= dirt and dung; K. Alisaunder, cd. Wel)Cr, 4718; cf. Ilavelok, 
6S2.— Icel. drit, dirt, excrement of birds; drita, to void excrement; 
cf. Swed. dial, drita, with same sense ; Rietz. -f> Du. drijten, with 
same sense ; cL MDn. drijt, dirt (Kilian). ^ In AS., we find only 
the verb gedritan ; it is rare, but occurs in Cockayne’s I.eechdoms, 
i. 364. Der. dirt-y, dirt-i-ly, dirt-i-ness. 

DIS-, prefix. (I..) 1. P'roin L. dis-, apart; dis and bis are both 
forms from an older duis, which is from L. duo, two ; cf. Goth, fuds-, 
apart. Brugmann, i. § 279. Hence the sense is ‘ in two,’ i.e, apart, 
away. 2. The Gk. form of the prefix is di- ; see Di- (2). 8. The 
I.,, (ft's- became des- in OF., mod. F. de- ; this apiiears in several 
words, as in de-feat, de-fy, &c., where the prefix must be carefully | 
distinguished from that due to L. de. 4 . Again, in some cases, (ft's- j 
is a late substitution for an older des-, which is the OF. des- ; thus 1 
Chaucer has desarmen from the OF. des-armer, in the sense of dis-arm. I 
DISABLE, to make unable, disqualify. (L. ; and F.— L.) In j 
Spenser, P'. Q. v. 4. 31 ; and see Trench, Select Glossary. Made by 
prefixing L. dis- to able. Sec Dis- and Able. Der. disabil-i-ty, j 


DISABUSE, to free from abuse, undeceive. (L. ; and F.— L.) 
In Clarendon, Civil War, vol. i. pref. p. ai (R.) ; and in Cotgrave, 
S.V. des-abuser. From I., ilis- and abuse. See Die- and Abuse. 
DISADVANTAGE. want of advantage, injury. (F.— L.) In 
Shak. Cor. i. 6. 49. ME. disauaunfage, Trevisa, tr. of Higden, ii. 57. 
—OF. desavantage (llatzfeld). — OF. des- < L. dis-, apart; and OF. 
avantage. See Dls- and Advantage. Der. disadvaniage~ouSf 
-ousdy. 

DI8AFFECT, to make unfriendly. (L. ; and F.— L.) *Dncf- 
fected to the king ; ’ State Trials, Hy. .Sherfield, an. 1632 (R.). From 
l-.dis-axii\^eet. See Dls- and Affeot. Der.disqffeeted-ly, -ness, -ion, 
DISAFFOREST, to deprive of the privilege of forest lands ; to 
render common. (L.) ‘ There was much Lind disafforested ; ’ Howell’s 
Letters, b. iv. let. 16. § 4. P'rom J^. dis-, away; and Law L. affor- 
esiiire, to make into a forest, from af- (for ad) and foresta, a forest. 
Sec Die- and Forest. 

DISAGREE, to be at variance. (F.-L.) In Tyndal, Work^ 
P* > 3 .)» col. 2. - OF*, desagreer (Hatzfeld). — OF. des- < L. dis-, apart ; 
and OF. agreer. See Dls- and Agree. Der. disagrre-able, -ahl-y, 
-able-ness, -ment. ^ The adj. disagreeable was suggested by OP'. 
desagreable. 

DISALLOW, to refuse to allow. (P'.— I..) ME. desallawen, (q 
refuse to assent to, to dispraise, refuse, reject. ‘ Al that is humble he 
desalloweth i* Gower, C. A. i. 83; bk. i. 1237.— OF. desolouer, 
desalower, to blame (Godefroy). — OF. des- (L. dis-) ; and alouer, to 
approve of. See Dis- and Allow (2). Der. dhallow-able, -ance. 
Disannul, to annul completely. (L. : and Y. — L.) in Shak. 
Com. Err. i. 1. 145. From L. dis-, apart, here used intensively; and 
annul. See Dis- and Annul. Dor. disannul-ment. 
DISAPPEAR, to cease to appear, to vanish. (L. ; and F. — L.) 
In Dryden, On the death of a very Yonng (Gentleman, 1 . 23 ; and in 
Cockeram (1623). P'rom L. dis-, apart, away; and appear. See 
Dis- and Appear. Der. disappear-ance. 

DISAPP 01 NT,tofri]stratcwhatisappointed. (F.— L.) Shak. has 
disappointed in the sense of ‘ unfurnished/ or ‘unready; ’ Hamlet, i. 
5. 77. Ralegh has ‘ such disappointment of exjxictatiun ; ’ Hist, of 
World, 1 ). iv. c. 5. s. II (R.). — OP', desapoinier, ‘to disappoint or 
frustrate;* Cot. —OF. (/«-<L. dh-, apart, away; and OP*, apointcr, 
to ^poiiit. Sec Appoint. Der. disappoint -ment. 
DISAPPROVE, not to approve, to reject. (L. ; and P'. — L.) 

‘ And disapproves that care ; * Milton, .Sonn. to C!yriack Skinner. 
P'rom L. dis-, away ; and approve. Sec Dis- anil Approve. Der. 
disapprov-al ; from the same L. source, disapproh-at-ion. 

DISARM, to deprive of arms. (F.— L.) M E. (/esormen, Chaucer, 
tr. of Bocthiu.!, b. i. met. 4 ; 1 . ii.— OP', desarmer, ‘to disarme, or 
deprive of weapons;’ Cot.— OF. des-, from L. dis-, apart, away; 
and armer, to arm. See Dls- and Arms. Dor. disarm-a-ment , 
probablv an error for disarm-ment ; see ‘ desarmement, a disarming ; ’ 
Cot. 

DISARRANGE, to disorder. (L. ; and P'.— L.) Not in early 
use ; the older word is disarray. * The whole of the arrangement, or 
rather disarrangement of their military ; ’ Burke, On the Army Esti- 
mates (R.). P'rom L. dis-, apart, away; and arrange. Doubtless 
suggested by MP'. desarrenger, ‘to unran ke, disorder, disarray ;’ Cot. 
See Dis- and Arrange. Der. disarrange-ment. 

DISARRAY, a want of order. (F. — L. and Tent.) In early use. 
ME. disaray, also disray. Thus, in Chaucer, C. T. (Pers. Tale, 
Remed. Luxurix), Group 1 , 927, we find the readings desray, lUsray, 
and disaray, as being equivalent words ; disray occurs yet earlier, in 
K. Alisannder, cd. Weber, 435.3. — AP'. *desarrei, OP', desarroi, later 
desarroy, ‘disorder, confusion, disarray;’ Cot. There was also an 
AP'. form desray, Stat. of the Realm, i. 246 ; OP', desroi, later desroy, 
‘disorder, disarray; ’ id.; see Godefroy. fi. The former is from OP'. 
des-, L. dis-, apart, away ; and AP'. arrei, OF. arroi, compounded of 
or- (standing for L. ad, to) and AP'. rei, OF. rtu, order. In the latter, 
the syllable or- is omitted. Sec Dis- and Array. Der. disarray, 
verb. 

DISASTER, a calamity. (F. — 1..) See Shak. Hamlet, i. 1 . 1 1 8 ; 
All ’s W’ell, i. J . 1 87. — M P*. desastre, ‘ a disa.ster, misfortune, calamity;* 
Cot.— OP'. (Us-, for L. dis-, with a sinister sense; and MF. astre, ‘a 
star, a planet ; also, destiny, fate, fortune, hap; ’ Cot., from L. astrum, 
a star ; cf. * astrum sinistrum, infortuninm ; * Ducange. See Astral, 
Aster. ^ 'I'he MF. desastre was suggested by Ital. disastro (Hatz- 
feld). Der. disastr-ous, -ous-ly. 

DISAVOW, to disclaim, deny. (F. — L.) ME. desavowen; P. 
Plowman, C. iv. 322. —OF. desavouer, * to disadvow, disallow ; ’ Cot. 

— OF. des-, for L. rf/'s-, apart ; and OP', avoer, avouer (Godefroy), 
spelt advQuer in Cotgrave, ‘to advow, avouch.* See Dis' and 
Avow. Der. dhavow-al. 

DISBAND, to disperse a band. (F. - L. and Tent.) In Cotgrave. 

— OF. desbander, ‘to loosen, unbind, unbend ; also to ensse [cashierj 
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or diAand ; ' Cot. * OF. for L. dis-, apart ; and OF. hander^ to 
bend a bow, to band together. See Dis- and Band (a). Der. 
ditband-ment. 

DI8BBL1EVB* to refuse belief to. (L. and E.) In Kersey’s 
Diet. ed. 171.'); earlier, in Cudworth, Intellectual .System, p. 18 
(R.). From j'.. dh-, used negatively ; and E. htlieve. See Dia- and 
Itelieve. Ber. dhheliev-er, dUbelief. 

DISBURDEN, DISBURTHEN. to free from a burden. (L. 
and E.) In Shak. Rich. II, ii. 1. 229. From L. dis-, apart ; and E. 
burden or hnrthen. Sec Dll- and Burden. 

DISBURSE, to jiay out of a purse. (F. — I., and Gk.) In Shak. 
Macb. i. 2. 61. Palsgrave h.is disbonrse, p. 5 17. — OF. desbourur, of 
M'hich Colgrave gives the pp. deshounf, Misbursed, laid out of a 
rairse.’— OF. </«-, from L. dis-, apart; and F. bourse, a purse. See 
Die- anci Burear. Der. dUbune-menl. 

DISC, DISK, a round pL-itc. fl.. - Gk.) [In very early use in 
the form dish, q. v.] ‘ The disk of Phojbns, when he climbs on high 

Appears at first but as a bloodshot eye;' Dryden, tr. of Ovid, Metam. 
XV. 284. — L. disew.s, a quoit, a plate. — Gk. Hanos, a quoit; from 
SiKftv, to cast. Brugmann, i. § 744. Dor. dUc-ous. See Desk, 
Dish. 

DISOABD, to throw nw.ny useless cards, to reject. (L. ; and F. I 
— L. — Gk.) Ill Siienser, F. Q. v. 5. 8. Sometimes siielt decard; see 
Richardson. From L. di<-, apart ; and card. See DiB- and Card. 
DISCERN, to dislingiiidi, separate, judge. (F. — !.<.) ME. dis- | 
eernen; Chaucer, Troii. b. iii. 1 . 9. — ()F. discerner; Cot. — L. dis- 
cernere, to distinguish. —L. dis-, apart; and eernere, to sepamte, 
cognate with (ik. Kpiviv, to separate. .See Critic. Der. discern-er, 
-ihle, -i'll-v. -ment ; see also discreet, discriminate. 

DISCHARGE, to free from a charge, unload, acquit. (F.— L. I 
andC.) In early use. ME. deschart;en ; K. Alisaunder, ed. Wclrer, 
3868. — OF. descharger, *to discharge, disburden;' Cot. — OF. des-, 
from ].. dis-, apart, away ; and charger, to cliarge, load. See Dis- 
and Charge. Der. discharge, sb., discharg-er. 

DISCIPliE, a learner, follower. (F. — L.) In early use. In 
P. Plowman, 1 i. xiii. 4,^0. Discepline is in Ancren Riwle, p. 294.— 
OF. disciple (.Supp. to (Jodefroy). — L. discifmlwn, ace. of liiscipulus, a 
learner. — L. discere, to learn ; allied to docere, to teach. See Docile. 
Der. disciple-ship. From the same source is discipline, from OF. dis- 
cipline, I., disciplina; whence also disciplin-nhle, -ar-i-an, -ar-y. 
DISCLAIM, to renounce claim to. (F. — L.) Cotgrave translates j 
desadvouer by * to disadvow, diselaime, refuse.’— AF. desclamer. Year- 
books of F.dw. I., 1 302-3, p. 83. — OF. des-, from 1 .. dis-, apart, away; 
and F. darner, from L. clamare. See Die- and Claim. Der> dis- 
elaim-er. 

DISCLOSE, to Teve.al, unclose, open. (F. — L.) * And mihte of 
no man be desclosed;' Gower, C. A. ii. 262 ; bk. v. 4030.— OF. des- 
clos, disclosed, pp. of desclorre, to unclose; Cotgrave gives *. secret 
desclos, disclosed, revealed,’- OI''. des-, from L. dis-, apart, away; 
and OF. clorre, to shut in, from h. daudere, to shut. See Dis« and 
Close. Der. disdos-ure. 

DISCOLOUR, to spoil the colour of. (F.-I..) Chaucer has 
discoloured, C. T. 16132 (G 664). — OF. descolorer, later descoulourer, 
as in Cot. — L. dis-, apart, away ; and cdSrare, to colour, from color-, 
stem of color, colour. See Dis- and Colour. 

DISCOMFIT, to defeat or put to the rout. (F.-L.) In Bar - 1 
boar’s Bruce, xii. 459. [Chaucer has discottfiture, C. T. 1010 (A 
1008).] — OF. desconfit, pp. of desconjire, *to discomfit, vanquish, 
defeat;’ Cot.; and sec Godefroy. [The n before / easily passed 
into m, for convenience of pronunciation ; the same change occurs in 
the woid rom/or/.] — OF. des-, prehx; and centre, to preserve, make 
ready. — I., dis-, apart; and conficere, to finish, preserve. .See Dis- 
and Comfit. Der. discomJH-ure, from OF. desconjiture ; Cot. 
DISCOMFORT, to deprive of comfort. (F. — L.) ME. discom- 
forten; Kob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 70. — OF. desconforter; 
Cot. gives ‘ se desconforter, to be discomforted.’— OF. des-, prefix, 
from L. dis-, ajiarl, awav ; and conforter, to comfort. .Sec Di»- and 
Comfort. 

DISCOMMEND, to dispraise. (L. ; and F.-L.) In Frith’s I 
Works, p. 156, col. 2. From L. dis-, apart; an<l commend. Sec 
Dia- and Commend. 

DISCOMMON, to deprive of the right of common. (L. ; and I 
F.— L.) ‘Whiles thou discommonest thy neighbour’s kyne;’ Bp. 
Hall, b. v sat. 3. 1 . 72. From L. dis-, apart ; and common. See 
Dia- and Common. 

DISCOMPOSE, to deprive of composure. (L. ; and F.— L. I 
Anil Gk.) Bacon hoB discotnposed in the sense of ‘removed from a 
position; ' Hist, of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 2 1 7, 1 . 33. — L. dis-, apart ; 
and compose. See Dia- and Compoae. Der. discompos-ure. 
DISCONCERT, to frustrate a plot, defeat, disturb. (F.— L.) 
In Bailey’s Diet. ed. 1731, vol. ii.- MF. diseoncerier, of which Cot. 1 


gives the pp. ‘ diteoneerie, disordered, confused, set awiy.’— MF. du» 
<L. dis-, apart ; and concerter, to concert. See Dia- and Concert. 
DISCONNECT, to separate. (L.) Occurs in Burke, On the 
French Revolution (R.). — L. dis-, apart; and Connect, q. v. 
DISCONSOLATE, without consolation. (L.) ‘And this Spinx, 
awaped and amate Stoode al dismaied and disconsolate ; ’ Lydgate, 
Storie of Thebes, pt. i. { 14.— Late h. disconsolalus, comfortless.— 
L. dis-, apart ; and eonsoldtus, pp. of consdlari, to console. See Dia- 
and Coneole . P er, dkeonsoiate-ness. 

DISCONTENT, not content, dissatisfied. (L. ; md P'.— L.) 
‘ That though I died discontent 1 lived and died a mayde; ’ Gascoigne, 
Complaint of Philomene, st. 69. — L. dis-, apart ; and Content, q. v. 
Der. discontent, sb.; discontent, verb; diseontent-ed, ~ed-ly, -ed-ness, 
-ment. 

DISCONTINUE, to give up, leave. (F. — L.) In Shak. Merch. 
of Yen. iii. 4. 75. — MF. discontinuer, ‘to discontinue, surcease;* 
Cot.— I., dis-, apart, used negatively; and eontinuare, to continue. 
See Die- and Continue. Der. discontinu-anee, -at-ion (Mb'. dM- 
continuatioH ; Cotgrave). 

DISCORD, want of concord. (P'. — L.) ME. descord, discord. 
Spelt descord [not discord, as in Richardson] in Rob. of Glonc. p^ 
196; 1 . 4039. — OF. descord (Roquefort); later discord. Cot. ; verbal 
sb. from OF. descorder, to quarrel, disagree ; Godefroy. — L. discorddre, 
to be at variance. — L. dis-, apart; and cord-, stem of cor, the heart, 
cognate with E. Heart, q. v. Der. discord-ant (P*. discordant, ex- 
plained by Cotgrave to mean ‘ discordant, jarring,’ pres. pt. of dis- 
corder); diseordant-ly, discordance, diseordanc-y. ^ The special 
application of discord and concord to musical sounds is probably due 
in some measure to confusion with chord. 

DISCOUNT, to make a deduction for ready money payment 
(p‘.— L.) Formerly spelt diseompt. ‘ All which the conqueror did 
discompt ; ’ Butler, Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 3. 1 . 1105. ‘ Discount, to count, 
or reckon off;’ Gazophylacium Anglic, ed. 1689.— OP', desconter, to 
relate ; later descompter, * to account back, or make a back reckon- 
I iiig;’ Cot — OP*, des- < L. dis-, apart, away; and confer, compter, 
to count, from computdre, to compute, count. See Dis- and 
Count ( 2). P er, discount, sb. ; discount-able. 
DISCOUNTENANCE, to abash. (P'.-L.) ‘A great taxer 
of his people, and diseountenaneer of bis nobility ; ’ Bacon, Life of 
Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. iia. 1 . 20. ‘ Whom they . . . discounten- 
aunce ; ’ Spenser, Tcares of the Muses, 1 . 340. -MP*. descontenancer, to 
abash; see Cotgrave. — OF. des- < L. dis-, apart; and contenanee 
the countenance. Sec Dis- and Countenance. 
DISCOURAGE, to dishearten. (P'. — L.) ‘How th’crle of 
Chartres dbcorageil Ih’einperour ; ’ Caxton, Godfrey of Bolognc, ch. 

1 32 (heading). — OF. descourager, ‘ to discourage, dishearten ; ’ Cot. — 
OP', des- <L. dis-, apart; and courage, courage. See Die- and 
Courag e. P er- discourage-ment. 

DISCOURSE, a discussion, conversation. (F.— T..) ME. dis- 
cours, i. c. reason ; Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. v. pr. 4. 1 . 134. — OP', 
dtsconrs, Cot. — L. discursus,K running about; also, conversation.- 
T.. discursus, pp. of discurrere, to run about. — 1.. dis-, apart; and 
currere, to run. See Die- and Course. Der. discourse, verb ; 
also discurs-ion, -ive (like L. pp. discursus). 

DISCOURTEOUS, nncourtcons. (F.— L.) In Spenser, P'. Q. 
vi. 3. 34. — OP', discortois, ‘discourteous;’ Cot. — OP'. i/is-kL. dis-, 
apart, here used negatively ; and OP', cortois, corteis, courteous. See 
Die- and Courteous. Der. discourteous-ly ; from same source, 
discnurles- y. 

DISCOVER, to uncover, lay bare, reveal, detect. (P'. — L.) ME. 
diseoueren, Rom. of the Rose, 4402. — OP', descovrtr, MP'. descouvrir, 

‘ to discover; ’ Cut. — OF. des-, from L. dis-, apart, away; and couvrir, 
to cover ; see Die- and Cover. Der. discover-er, -able, -y. 
DISCREDIT, want of credit. (L. ; and P'.— L.) As sb. in Shak. 
Wint. Tale, v. 2. 133 ; ns vb. in Meas. iii. 2. 261. P'rom L. dis-, 
apart, here used in a negative sense ; and Credit, q. v. Der. dis- 
I credit, verb; discredit-able. 

I DISCREET, waiy, prudent. (P'.-L.) ME. iliAcrer, P. Plowman, 
C. vi. 84; Chaucer, C. T. 320 (A 5iS).-OP'. discret, ‘discreet;’ 
Cot.— L. discritus, pp. of discernere, to discern. See Disoem. 
Der. disereet-ness; disvret-ion (Gower, C. A. iii. 156; bk. vii. 2116), 
-ion-al, -ion-al-ly, -ion-ar-y, -ion-ar-i-ly ; also discrete ( = L. discritus, 
separate), discret-ive, -ive-ly. 

DISCREPANT, differing. (F.-L.) In Sir T. More, Works, 

р. 262 h. ‘ Discrepant in figure ; ’ Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. i. 

с. 1 7, 1. 1 99 (in Spec, of Eng. ed. .Skeat.) — M F. discrepant, ‘ discrepant, 
different;' Cot. — L. discrepantem, acc. of diserepans, pres. pt. of 
discrepare, to differ in sound.— L. dis-, apart ; and erepare, to make a 
noise, crackl e. S ee De crepit. Der. diserep-anee, -anc-y. 

DIBCRUlnNA^EB, to discern, distinguish. (L.) ‘ Diseriminate, 
to divide, or put a difference betwixt; ' Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674.— 
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L. diserimmtus, pp. of itiseriminartt to divide, separate. -L. dis- 
crimin-, stem of mwrimra, a space between, separation. *L. di$~ 
ctmtrt (pt. t. diteri-ui, pp. dMeri-/t»), to discern, separate. See 
Diaoern. Dor. dUcriminal-ioH, >iv«, -ivt-ly. 

DIBCURBIVB, desultory, digressive. (L.) Used by Ben 
Jonson, Hymensci; The Barriers, 1 . 5. See DiBOOUraa. 

DIBCUBB, to examine critically, sift, debate. (L.) Chaucer, 
Ass. of Foules, 624, has the pp. dueussed. Again, he has ‘ when 
that nyght was discussed,' i.e. driven away; tr. of Boethius, b. i. 
met. 3, where the L. has discussa.’^L. diseussus, pp. of dneutere, to 
strike or shake asunder ; in l.ate L., to discus. . « L. dis-, apart ; and 
quatm, to shake. Sec Quash. Dor. diseuss-ive, -ion. 

piBDApf, scorn, dislike, haughtiness. (F.— L.) MK. desdeyn, 
disdeyn, disdeigne; Chaucer, C. T. 791 (A 789). Gower has dts- 
deignetk, C. A. i. 8^.>OF. desdein, desdaing, disdain. — OF. dsjdt’gniVr 
(F. dedaigner), to disdain. •> OF. des-, from L. dis-, apart, here used 
in a negative sense ; and degnier, to deign, think worthy, from L. 
dignari, to deem worthy, dignus^ worthy. See Deign. Der. disdain, 
verb ; disdai^ul, -ful-ly, -ful-ntss. 

DIBEABIi, want of ease, sickness. (F.) ME. d/wss, want of 
case, grief, vexation ; Chaucer, C. T. 10781, 14777 (F 467, B 3961). 
— OP', desaise, ‘ a sickness, a disease, being ill at ease; * Cot.— OP*. 
dfs; from L. dis-, apart ; and ahe, case. Sec Eaae. Der. diseas-ed. 

DIBDMBARK, to land cargo, to land from a ship. (F.) In 
Shak. Olh. iL 1. 210.-MF. desembarquer, ‘ to disembarke, or unload 
a ship; also, to land, or go ashore out of a ship;’ Cot.— OP*. 
des-, from L. dis-, apart ; and embarquer, to embark. Sec Dmbark. 
Der. disemhark-at-ioH. 

DIBEMBABBASB, to free from embarrassment. (P*.) Used by 
Bp. Berkeley, To Mr. Thomas Prior, Ex. 7 (P'cb. 6, 1726). -MP*. 
desembarrasser, ‘to uniK'ster, disentangle;* Cot.— OF. <fr.s>, from L. 
dis-, n^^rt ; and emhar rasser, to embarrass. See Embarraaa. 

DIBEMBOaUE, to discharge at the mouth, said of a river, to 
loose, depart. (Span. — L.) The final -gue is an error for -gue. ‘He 
was inforced to disembogue at the month of the Amazones Ilakluyt, 
Voy. iii. 636. ‘ My ])oniard Shall disembogue thy soul ; ’ Massinger, 
Maid of Honour, Act ii. sc. 2. — Span, desembocar, to disembogue, 
flow into the sea. — Span, des-, from L. dis-, apart, away; and em- 
bocar, to enter the mouth, from .S[)an. em-, from L. im-, for in, into, 
and boea, the mouth, from I., bucca, cheek, mouth. 

DISEMBROIL, to free from broil or confusion. (L. and F.) In 
Dryden, Ovid, Met. i. 29. — L. dis-, apart; and P’. embrouiller, ‘to 
pester, intangle, incumber, intricate, confound ; ’ Cot. See Embroil. 

DISENCHANT, to free from enchantment. (P'.— L.) * Can all 
these disenchant me V* Massinger, Unnatural Combat, Act iv.se. I.— 
OP', desenchanier, ‘ to disinchant Cot. — OF. des-, from !.•. dis-, apart ; 
and enchanter, to enchant. See Enchant. Der. disenchant- 
ment. 

DISENCUMBER, to free, disburden. (P'.) * 1 have disincum- 
ber'd myself from rhyme Dryden, pref. to Antony and Cleopatra.— 
P*. dcsencombrer ', see llatzfeld. P'rom L. dis-, apart; and En- 
cumber, ^ V. Der. disencumbr-ance. 

DISENGAQE, to free from engagement. (F.) In Kersey’s 
Diet. ed. I7i,<; ; spelt disingage in Cotgravc.— MP*. desengager, ‘to 
disingage, ungage, redeem;’ Cot. —OP', des-, from L. dis-, apart; 
and engager, to engage, pledge. See Engage. Der. tiisengage- 
ment. 

DISENTHRAL, to free from thraldom. (L. and F. and £.) In 
Milton, Ps. iv. 1. 4. From L. dis-, apart ; and Enthral, q. v. 

DIBENTRANCE. to free from a trance. (L. and P'.— L.) 
'Kalpho, by this time c/isrM/ra»c’(/;* Butler, Hndibras, pt. i. c. 3. 1. 717. 
P'rom L. dis~, apart ; and Entrance (s),q< v. 

DISFIGURE, to deprive of beauty, deform. (F. — L.) *What 
list yow thus yourself to dls^gureV Chaucer, Troil. ii. 223.-0?'. 
desfigurer, 'to disfigure, deforme;* Cot.— OF. des-, from L. dis-, 
apart, away ; and /g«rrr, from L. fighrare, to fashion, form ; from 
figura, figure. See Figure. Der. disfigure-ment. 

DISFRANCHISE, to deprive of a uanchise. (L. and F.) * Sir 
Wylliam P'itzwilliam [was] dis/raunchysed ; ' P'abyan, vol. ii. an. 
1 509, p. 695. F rom L. dis-, away ; and Franchloe, q. v. Der. dis- 
franehise-ment. 

DISGORGE, to vomit, give up prey. (F.— L.) In Shak. As 
You Like It, ii. 7. 69 : and Caxton, Siege of Troy, leaf 224, L 17.— 
OF. desgorger, ‘ to disgorge, vomit ; ’ Cot.— OF. des-, from L. A's-, 
apart ; and Gorge, q. v. Der. disgorge-meni. 

DISGRACE, dishonour, lack of favour. (P*.— L.) In Spenser, 
F. Q. v. 4. 33. - MF. di^raee, ‘ a disgrace, an ill fortune, hard luck ; ' 
Cot.— L. dis-, apart; and F. grace, from L. gratia, favour. Sw 
Grace. Der. disgraee-/ul, -ftd-ly, -/ul-ness. 

DISGUISE, to change the appearance of. (F. - L. and G.) ME. 
disgysen. ‘He disgystd him anon;’ K. Aliunnder, 1. lai.-OF. 


desguisier, MP'. desguiser, ‘to di^uise, to counterfeit;’ Cot.— OF. 
des-, from L. dis-, apart ; and guise, ‘ guise, manner, fashion ; * CoU 
See Guiae. Der. disguis-er, -ment ; also ^sguise, sb. 

DISGUST, to cause dislike. (F. — L.) In Cotgrave as a sb., to 
translate MP*. desappetit. — M F. desgouster, ‘ to distaste, loath, dislike, 
abhor;’ Cot. — OF. des-, from L. dis-, apart; and gouster, to taste, 
from L. gusidre, to taste ; from gustus, a tasting. See Guat (3). 
Der. i£^us/, sb. ; -ing, -ing-ly. 

DISEl, a platter. (L. — Gk.) In very early use. ME. diseh, Ancren 
Kiwle, p. 344. AS. disc, a dish ; see Mark, vi. 25, where the Vulgate 
has in efi'.sco. — I., discus, a disc, quoit, platter. — Gk. Siaitoc, a quoit. 
p. Disk is a doublet of Diac, q. v. ; desk is a third form of the same 
word ; and see dais. 

DISHABHiXiE, another fbrui of Deahabllle, q.v. 
DISHEARTEN, to discourage. (Hybrid ; L. ami P:.) In Shak. 
Macb. ii. 3. 37. Coined from L. prefix dis-, apart ; and E. hearten, 
to put in good heart. See Heart. 

DISHEVEL, to disorder the hair. (F.-L.) ‘With . . . heare 
[hair] discheveled i* Spenser, P*. Q. ii. i. 13. * Dischn/ele, save his 
cappe, he rood al bare ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 685 (A 683) ; where the 
form is that of a F. pp. — OF. descheveler, ‘to dischevell: vne femme 
ioute desehevelee, discheveled, with all her haire disorderly falling 
about her eares;’ Cot.— OF. des-, from L. dis-, apart; and OF. 
chevel (P*. eheveu), a hair, from L. capillum, acc. of capiilus, a hair. 
See Capillary. 

DISHONEST, wanting in honesty. (F. - L.) In the Komaunt of 
the Rose, 344s. Cf. ‘shame, that eschueth al deshonestee;' Chaucer, 
Pers. Tale, Remedium Guise (I 833). — OF. desAoaww/e, ‘dishonest, 
leud, bad;* Cot— OP*, des-, from L. dis-, apart; and honneste, or 
honeste, honest, honourable. Sec Honest. Der. dishmust-y. 

DISHONOUR, lack of honour, shame. (P*. — L.) ME. des- 
honour, King Alisaundcr, cd. Weber, 3869. — OF. deshonneur, 'dis- 
honour, shame;’ Cot— OF. des-, from L. ^s-, apart; and honneur, 
honour. See Honour. Her. dishonour, vb.; dishonour-able,-abl-y,-er. 
DISINCLINE, to incline away from. (L.) * Inclined to the 
king, or but disinclined to them ; * Clarendon, Civil War, vol. ii. 
p. 20 (R.). From L. dis-, apart, away; and Incline, q.v. Der. 

disinclin-at-ion, -ed. 

DISINFECT, to free from infection. (L.) In P'lorio, to translate 
Ital. smorbare. Coined from L. dis-, ai>art ; and Infect, q.v. Der. 
disin/ect-ant. 

DISINGENUOUS, not frank. (L.) Disingenuous is in Dryden, 
tr. of Ovid’s Metam., Dedication, $ i. Disingenuity occurs in 
Clarendon, Civil War, vol. i. p. 331 (R.). Coined from L. dis-, 
apart; and Ingenuous, q.v. Der. disingenu-ous-ly, -om-ness, -i-ly. 
DISINHERIT, to deprive of heritage. (L. and F. — 1..) In Shak. 
Rich. Ill, i. I. 57. Earlier, in Berners, P'roissarl, vol. i. c. 69 (R.). 
[The ME. form was desheriten, Havelok, 3547 ; this is a better form, 
being from OP*, desheriter, to disinherit ; see Cotgravc.] Coined 
from L. (ft's-, apart; and Inherit, q.v. Der. disinherit-aTue, in 
imitation of O F. desheritance. 

DISINTER to take out of a grave. (L. and F. — L.) ‘ Which a 
proper education might have disinterred, and have brought to light ; * 
S|)cctator, no. 315. Coined from L. dis-, apart; and Inter, q.v. 
Der. disinter-ment. 

DISINTERESTED, free from private interests, impartial. 
(P*.— L.) A clumsy form; the old word was disinteress'd, which 
was mistaken for a verb, causing a second addition of the suffix -ed. 
‘Because all men are not wise and good and disinteress'd;’ Bp. 
Taylor, Rule of Conscience, b. ii. c. 3 (R.). This disinteress'd is the 
pp. of an obsolete vb. disinteress, for which see N.E.D. ‘ Disinteressed 
or Disinterested, void of self-interest ; ’ Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1 7 1 5. — MP*. 
desinteress 6 , ‘ discharged from, or that hath forgone or lost all interest 
in ; * Cot. This is the pp. of desinteresser, ‘ to discharge, to rid from 
all interest in ; ’ id. — OF. des-, from L. dis-, apart ; and MF. interesse, 
‘ interessed or touched in ; * id., from L. interesse, to import, concern, 
compounded of inter, amongst, and esse, to be. Der. disinterested-ly, 
•ness. 

DISINTHRAL; see Disenthral. 

DISJOIN, to separate. (P*.— L.) ‘They wolde not disioyne nor 
disccuer them from the crowne ; ’ Berners, Froissart, vul. ii. c. 30o 
(R.).— OF. desjoign-, pres, stem of desjoindre, * to disjoyne, disunite; ’ 
Cot — L. diaungere, to separate. — L. dis-, apart ; and iungere, to join. 
See Join. And see below. 

DISJOINT, to put out of joint. (F. — L.) In Shak. Macb. iii. 
3. 16. — OP*, desjoinct, ‘ disjoyned, parted; ’ Cot. This is the pp. of 
OF. desjoindre, to disjoin ; see above. Der. disjoini-ed-ness. 

DISJUNCTION, a disjoining, disunion. (L.) In Shak. Wiut. 
Ta. iv. 4. 540.— L. acc. disiunctionem, from disiunciio, a separation; 
cf. didunctus, pp. of ttisiungere, to disjoin. See Disjoin. P'rom the 
same source, tusjunct-dve, -ive-ly. 
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DISK, another spelling of Disc, q. v. 

DISLIKE. not to like, to disapprove of. (L. and E.) In Shak. 
Meas. i. a. i8. [A hybrid compound ; the old form was mis/iite.] — 
L. dis-, jmart ; and 1 C. Like. q. v. Der. dislike, sb. 
DISLOCATE, to put out of joint. (L.) In Shak. Lear, iv. a. 65. 
■■ Late 1 .. dislocalus, pp. of didocare, to remove from its ])lacc. — L. 
dis-, ajiart, away; and locare^ to place, from locus, a ])lace. See 
XiOOUS. Der. dislocat-ioH. 

DISLODGE, to move from a resting-place. (F.) ‘ Didodf^d was 
out of mine herte; ’ Chaucer's Dream, 2125 'a ])oem not by Chaucer, 
but belonging to the igth century). —OF. dedoger, ‘to dislodge, 
nMiiove;’ Cot. — OF. </«-, from L. dh-, away; and loger, to lodge. 
See Lodge. Der. didodg-ment. 

DISLOVAL. not loyal. (F. — L.) In Shak. Macb. i. a. 5a. 
‘Didoyall Treason;’ S]x;nser, F. Q. ii. 7. 22. — MF. deslnyal, ‘dis- 
loyall;’ Cot. — OF. from L. .apart ; and loial, loyal. See 
Loyal. Der. didoyal-Iy, dislnynl-ty. 

DISMAL, gloomy, <ircary, sari. (F. — T..) ‘More fowle than 
dismall day ; * Spenser, F. Q. ii. 7. 26. The oldest use of the word 
a]>pears to be in the phrase ‘ in the dismal,’ signifying ‘ at an unlucky 
time ; ’ or lit. * in the evil day.s.' It occurs in Chaucer, Book of the 
Duchess, 1206 ; where the knight, in describing with what ])erturba- 
tion of mind he told his t.ale of love to his lady, says ; ‘ 1 not [know 
not] wel how that 1 liegan, Ful eucl rchersen hit I can ; And et;k, as 
helpe me Cod with.al, 1 trowe hit was iu the dismal. That w.as the ten 
woundes of J'^giptc.’ 'i'lie sense is: * 1 believe it was in an unlucky 
lime simil.ar to the days of the ten plagues of Kgypt.' The same 
phrase — 1/1 the dismal — occurs in The I’istil of Swete Susan (I.aing’s 
Anc. 1‘op. Poet, of Scotland), 1 . 305; and in Polit. .Songs, ed. Wright, 
p. 303, 1. 477. p. When the crpiivalencc of dis-mal to ‘evil days’ 
was lorgotten, the word days was (tautologically) added. Thus 
].>dgate has: ‘Her dismale daies, and her fatal houres;’ Storie of 
Thebes, jit. iii. (ed. 1561, fol. 370). See further in my note to 
Chaucer, Bk. Duch. 1206; Br.and, Pop. Antiq., ed. Ellis, ii. 45; 
'I'rcvisa, tr. of Higrlen, ii. 329. — AF. dis mat, explained as les mtd 
jours (evil days) in MS. Glasgow, Q. 9. 13, fol. 100, b<ack ; in a poem 
by Kaiif dc Linham dated 1 256 ; the MS. is descrilied by M. Paul 
Meyer in his notes on Glasgow M.SS. — OF. dis, pi. of di, a day 
(cf. F. Lun^di); and mal, pi., evil. — L. dies mail, evil days. See 
Notes on 1 C I'^tyrn., jr. 69. 

dismantle, to deprive of furniture, &c. (F. — L.) In Cot- 
grave ; and in Shak. Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 606 . ‘ Lambert presently took 
care so to dismantle the castle [ of Nottingham ] that there should be no 
more use of it for a garrison ; ’ Cl.arendon, ('ivil War, vol. iii. p. 192 
(R.). — MF. desmanteller, ‘to t.ake a man’s cloak off his back; also, 
to dismantle, raze, nr beat down the wall of a fortress;’ Col. — OF. 
drs-, L. dis-, a]).art, away; and manteler, ‘to cloak, to cover with a 
cloak, to defend;’ id., horn MF*. mantel, later manteau, a cloak. 
See Mantle. 

DISMASK, to divest of a mask. (F.) In Shak. L, I.. I., v. 2. 
296. — MF. flesmasquer, ‘to unniaske;’ Cot. — OF. des-, from L. dis-, 
awrw ; and F. masquer, to mask. .See Mask. 

DISMAY, to terrify, discourage. (Hybrid; F. — L. and OHG.) 
In early use ; in King Alisaiiiidcr, 2801. - OF. *desmayer, a form not 
found [though T’alsgrave has ‘ 1 dismaye, 1 put a person in fere or 
drede, desma^, and 7# esmaye; p. 519] but equiv.alcnt to .Span. 
desmayar, to dismay, dishearten, also, to be discouraged, to lose 
heart (cf. Port, desmaier, Ilal. smagare). 'I'he OF. *desmayer was 
supplanted in French by the verb esmayer, to dismay, terrify, strike 
powerless. 'I’liese two verbs are formed in the same way, and only 
differ in the forms of the prefixes, which are equivalent respectively 
to the L. dis-, ap.art, and to L. ex, out. Both arc hybrid words, 
formed, with L. prefixes, from the OH(J. magau (G. mSgen), to be 
able, to have might or jmwer. p. Hence we have OF. desmayer and 
esmayer, to lose power, to faint, fail, be discouraged, in a neuter 
sense ; afterwards used actively to signify to render jjowerless with 
terror, to astonish, astound, dismay, terrify, y* ’I'he OHG. magan 
is the same word with AS. magan, and E. may ; se.' May ( 1 1. 8. Cf. 
also Ital. smagare, formerly dismagare, to lose courage ; Florio gives 
both spellings, and notes also the active sense ‘ to quell,’ i.e. to 
dismay. Der. dismav, sb. 

DISMEMBER. to tear limb from limb. (F. — 1 «) In early use. 
The pp. dememhred (for desmembred) is in Rob. of Glouc. p. 559, 
1 . 11727- ‘Swereth n.at so sinfully, in dismembringe of I’risl;’ 
Chancer, Pers. Tale, De Ira (I 391).— OF. desmembrer, ‘to dis- 
member;' Cot. — OF. des-, from L. dis-, apart ; and membre, a 
member, limb. Sec Member. 

DISMISS, to .send away, despatch. (L.) In Spenser, F. Q. vii. 7. 
59. A coined word ; first in the jjp. dismissed, Caxton, Jastm, p. 80 
(N.E.D.} ; from L. dis-, away, and missus, pp. of mittere, to send. 
Suggest^ by 0 ¥. desnuttre, ‘to displace, ... to dismiss;’ Cot. 


I iV* The true L. form is ^mittere, without s. See MisalTw. Dtr. 
dismiss-al, -ion ; and sec dimissory. 

DISMOUNT, to descend. (F.-L.) In Spenser, Shep. Kal. 
May, 315.— OF. d«nion/«r, ‘to dismount, . . . to descend;’ Cot.— 
OF*, des-, from L. dis-, away : and monter, to mount, ascend, from 
F*. mont, a mountain. See Mount. 

DISOBEY, to refuse obedience. (F. — L.) ‘Bot therof woll 1 
disobeie ; ’ Gower, C. A. i. 86 ; bk. i. 1315. Occleve has disable and 
disobeyed, I.«ttcr of Cupid, stanzas 51 and 55; in Chaucer's Works, 
vii. 228.— OF*, desobeir, ‘to disolrey;’ Cot. — OF. des-, from L. dis-, 
apart ; and oheir, to obey. See Obey. Similarly we have disobedient, 
distbedience ; see Obedient. 

DISOBLIGE, to refrain from obliging. (F. — L.) In Cotgrave. 

— OF. desobliger, ‘ to disoblige ; ’ Cot. — OF*, des-, from L. dis-, apart, 
away ; and obliger, to oblige. See Oblige. Der. disoblig-ing. 

DISORDER want of order. (F'. — L.) ‘ .Such disordre and con- 

fusion;’ Udal, Pref. to ist Ep. to Corinthians; fol. 44. ‘By dis- 
nrderyng of the F'rcnchemen ; ’ Berners, Froissart, vol. ii. c. 217 (R.). 

— OF*, desordre, ‘ disorder;’ Cot. — OF. des-, from L. dis-, apart; and 
ordre, order. See Order. Der. disorder, verb ; -ly. 

DISOWN. to refuse to own. (Hybrid ; L, and E.) ‘To own or 
disown books ; ’ State Trials, Col. John Lilbnrn, an. 1649 (R.). A 
coined word, from L. dis-, apart ; and E. Own, q. v. 
DISPARAGE, to offer indignity, to lower in rank or estimation. 
(F*. — L.) MF). desparagen, William of Palerne, 4S3 ; disparage, 
Chaucer, C. T. 4269 (A 4271). — OF*, desparager, ‘to disparage, to 
offer unto a man unworthy conditions ; ’ Cot. — OF. des-, from L. dis-, 
apart ; and OF. parage, lineage, rank ; id. ; from L.ate L. pardtieum, 
corruptly pardgium, society, rank, equality of rank ; formed with 
suffix -dticum from I,, par, equal. See Peer. Dor. disparage-ment. 
DISPARITY, inequality. (F*. — L.) ‘But the disparity of years 
and strength ; ' Massinger, Unnatural Combat, Act i. sc. i (near the 
end). — F*. disparite (Montaigne). — F*. dis- (L. dis-), with negative 
force; and paritv, equality; sec Parity. Suggested by L. dispar, 
unequal, unlike. See Par. 

DlSPARK, to render unenc 1 o.sed. (Hybrid ; L. and £.) In Shak. 
Rich. II, iii. 1. 23. Coined from L. dis-, apart ; and E. Park, q.v. 
DISPASSIONATE, free from passion. (L.) ‘Wise and dis- 
passionate men ; ’ Clarendon, Civil War, vol. iii. p. 745 (R.). Coined 
from I., dis-, apart ; and E. Fansionate, ip v. Dor. dispassionate-ly. 
DISPATCH; see Denpatoh. 

DISPEL, to banish, drive away. (L.) In Milton, P. L. i. ,330. 
‘ His rays their poisonous vapours shall dispel ; ’ Dryden, Art of 
Poetry, 1074 (m-’^r end of c. iv). — L. dispellere, to drive away, 
dis])erse. — T.. dis-, apart, aw'ay ; ami pellere, to drive. Sec PulBato. 
DISPENSE, to weigh out, administer. (F'. — L.) * Despensinge 

and ordeyninge medes to goode men ; ’ Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. v. 
pr. 6, 1 . 212. — OF. dispenser, ‘ to dis])ense with, ... to distribute;’ 
Cot.— I... dispensure, to weigh out, p.ay, dispense; frequentative form 
of dispendere (])p. dispensus), to weigh out, to dispense, distribute, 
siiend. — L. dis-, apart ; and pendere, to weigh ; see Spend. Der. 
dispens-ahle, -able-ness, -er, -ar-y ; also (like L. pp. dispensdlus) 
dispensat-ion (ME. dispensacioun, Trevisa, tr. of liigden, iii. 469) ; 
-ive, -or-y. 

DISPEOPLE, to empty of jreople. (F*. — L.) ‘Leauc the land 
dispeopled and desolate;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 1212 d. — OF. des- 
peupler,* to disjjcojde or unpeople;’ Cot. — OF*, des-, from L. dis-, 
amrt; nnd peupler, to ])cople, from peuple, people. Sec People. 
DISPERSE, to scatter abroad. (L.) ME. dispers, orig. used as 
a pp. signifying ‘ scattered.’ ‘ Dispers in alle londes oute ; ’ Gower, 
C. A. ii. 185; bk. v. 1729. 'Dispers, as schep upon an hell;’ id. 
iii. 175; bk. vii. 1258. — 1.. dispersus, pp. of dispergere, to scatter 
abroad. — L. di-, for dis-, apart; and spargere, to scatter. .See 
Sparse. Der. dispers-ive, -ion. 

DISPIRIT, to dishearten. (L.) 'Dispirit, to dishearten, or dis- 
courage;’ Kersey’s Diet. ed. 171.3. Written for dis-spirit ; coined 
from L. dis-, apart; and Spirit, q.v. 

DISPLACE, to remove from its place. (F. — L.) In .Spenser, 
F*. Q. vi. 9. 42. — OF. desplacer, ' to displace, to put from a place ; ’ 
(*ot.— OF', des-, from L.dis-, away; and placer, to place, from place, 
a pkice. Kre Place. Der. displace-ment. 

DIBPLANT, to remove what is planted. (F. — L.) ' Adorio. 
You may perceive I seek not to displant you;’ Massinger, The 
Guardian, Act i. sc. 1. And in Shak. Rom. iii. 3. 59. — OF*, des- 
planitr, ' to dispkant, or pluck up by the root, to implant;’ Cot. — 
OK. des-, from L. dis-, apart, away ; and planter, to plant, from plante, 
a phant. See Plant. 

DISPLAY, to unfold, exhibit. (F*. — L.) ‘ Displayed his bancrc; ’ 
Rob. of Brunne, tr. of ].angloft, p. 23 ; Gower, C. A. i. 221 ; bk. ii. 
1835.— AF'. despleier, desmayer, OF', desplier, to unfold, exhibit, show. 
-OF*, des-, from L. dis-, apart; and AF. fleier, OF*. pUer, ploier, to 
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fold, from L. pliearef to fold. See Fly. Dar. display, sb. ; display-tr. 
Domblets, deploy, q. v., splay, q. v. 

DISPLEASE, to make not pleased, offend. (F.— L.) ME. dis> 
plesen, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, i. 455; Rom. of the Rose, 3101.— 
OF. desplaisir, to displease.* OF. des-, from L. dis-, apart, with 
negative force; and plaisir, to please. See Fleaie. Dar. displeas- 
ure, in Rob. of llrunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 200. 

DISPORT, to sport, make merry. (K.— L.) ME. disparten, to 
divert, amuse ; Chaucer, Troil. iii. 1 1 35. [The sb. disport, i.e. sport, 
is in Chaucer, C. T. 777 f A 77S).] — OF. se desporter, to amuse 
oneself, cease from labour (Godefroy) ; also se depwter, ‘ to cease, 
forbeare, leave off, give over, quiet himself, hold his hand ; also to 
disport, play, recreate himself’ (Cotgrave). Cf. Late L. disportus, 
diversion; Ducange. * OF. des-, from I« d/s-, away, apart ; and 
porter, to carry ; whence se desporter, to carry or remove oneself from 
one’s work, to give over work, to seek amusement ; from L. portnre, 
to carry. See Fort, and Sport. 

DISPOSE, to distribute, arrange, adapt. (F.— L. and Gk.) MPL 
disposen, to ordain; Chaucer, Troil. iv. 964; Gower, C. A. i. 84; 
bk. i. 1253. — OF. disposer, ‘to dispose, arrange, order;* Cot. — OF. 
dis-, from L. dis-, apart; and OF. poser, to place, of Gk. origin. 
.See Pose. Der. dispos-er, -able, -al. 

DISPOSITION, <*m arrangement, natural tendency. (F.— L.) 
In Chaucer, C. T. 2366 (A 2364). — F. disposition, acc. disposi- 
tifmem, from nom. dispnsitio, a setting in order ; cf. dispositus, pp. of 
dtspnnere, to set in various places.— L. dis-, apart; and ponere, to 
]> 1 acc. Sec Positioil. 

DISPOSSESS, to deprive of possession. (F. — L.) In Shak. K. 
John, i. I. 131. Earlier, in Bale, Votaries, part ii (R.). — OF. des- 
possesser ((iodefroy). Coined irom L. dis-, apart, away; and OF. 
stem pos'.ess- ; sec PoSBOas. Der. dispossess-iott, -or. 

DISPRAISE, to detract from one’s praise. (F.— L) ‘Whan 
Prudonec liadde herd hir housbonde auanten hym [boast kitnself‘\ of 
his richesse and of his moneye, dispreysynge the power of hise aduer- 
saries ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. Tale of Melibcus (B 2741 ) ; dispraise. Cursor 
Mundi, 1. 27585. — OF. despreis-, a stem of desprisier (Supp. to 
Godefroy), to dispraise. — OF. des-, from L. dts-, apart ; and prisier, 
to praise. .Sec Praise. Der. dispraise, sb. 

DISPROPORTION, lack of jiroportion. (F.— L.) In Shak. 
0 th. iii. 3. 233, Also as a verb. Temp. v. 290; 3 Hen. VI, iii. 2. 
160. — MF. disproportion, ‘a disproportion, an inequality;’ Cot. — 
OF. dis-, from L. dis-, apart ; and proportion, proportion. .See Pro- 
portion. Der. dispropm'tiOH, verb; -able, -abl-y; -al, -al-ly; -ate, 
-ate-ly, -ate-ness. 

DISPROVE, to prove to be false. (F.— L.) *Ye, forsoeth 
(quod she) and now 1 wol disproue thy first wayes;’ T. Usk ; 
Testament of Love, I). ii ; ch. iv. 135. — OF. des-, L dis-, apart, away ; 
and Prove, q.v. Her. disproof . 

DISPUTE, to argue, debate. (F.— L.) disputen, desputen; 

‘ byzylychc desputede’ --{hey disputed busily, Aycnbite of Inwit, p. 79, 
last line ; T. I’lowman, B. viii. 20. — OF. tlesputer.<^L. disputiire.^h. 
dis-, apart, away ; and putilre, to think, orig. to make clean, clear 
up. — V i’FU, to purify. See Pure. Der. dispute, sb., disput-able, 
-abl-y, -able-ness, -ant, -er ; -at-ion, -at-i-ous, -at-i-oiis-ly, -at-i-ous-ness, 
-at-ive, like L. pn. dispntntus. 

DISQUALIFY, to deprive of qualification. (F.—D ‘Are so 
disqualify d by fate;’ Swiit, on Poetry, A Rhapsody, 1733; 1 . 39. 
Coined from the I., jirefix dis-, apart ; and Qualifjy', q.v. Der. 
disqualific-ai-ion. See Qualifioation. 

DISQUIET, to deprive of quiet, harass. (L.) * Disquieted con- 
sciences;’ B.ale, lm.ige, pt. i (R.1. As sb., Much Ado, ii. i. 268; 
as adj., Tam. of the Shrew, iv. i. 171. Coined from L. prefix tSs-, 
apart ; and Quiet, q. v. Der. disquiet-ude (Tatler, no. 97, § 3). 

DISQUISITION, a searching enquiry, investigation. (L.) ‘ On 
hypothetic dreams and visions Grounds everlasting tlisquisitions ; ' 
Butler, Upon the Weakness of Man, 11. 199, 200. — L. disquisitionem, 
acc. of disquisitio, a search into ; cf. disquhitus, pp. of disquirere, to 
examine. — L. dis-, apart ; and quarere, to seek. See Query. 

DISREGARD, not to regard. (L. ami F.) * Among those 
churches which . . . you have disregarded;' Milton, Animadversions 
upon the Remonstrant's Defence (R.). A coined word; fromLW/s-, 
apart, here used negatively; and ]^gard, q.v. Der. disregard, 
sb. ; -fill, -ful-ly. 

DISRELISH, to loathe. (L. and F. — L.) In Shak. Oth. ii. i. 
236. Coined from L. dis-, apart, in a negative sense ; and Rellidl, q. v. 

DISREPUTE, want of repute. (L. and F. — L.) Phillips* Diet, 
(ed. 1706) has * disreputation or disrepute.' The pp. disreputed is used 
by B|x Taylor, Great Exemplar, pt. i. s. i (R.). Coined from L. 
dis-, arart ; M d Repute, q. v. Der. disreput-ahle, -abl-y. 
DIBsESFECT, not to respeet. (L. and F. — L.) • Let then the 
world thy calling disrespect ; ’ Donne, to Mr. Tilman ; 1 , 35. Coined 
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from L. dis-, apart ; and Respeot, q. v. Der. disrespect, sb. ; -/id, 
-ful-ly. 

DISROBE, to deprive of robes, divest. (L. and F.) In Spenser, 
F. Q. i. 8. 49. Coined from L dis-, away ; and Robe, a. v. 

DISRUPTION, a breaking asunder. (L.) In Sir I . Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 16. § 6.-L. acc. disruptiSnem, from nom. dis- 
rupts, commonly spelt diruptio, a breaking asunder ; cf. disruptus, 
pp. of disnimpere, dirumpere, to burst apart. — L. dis-, di-, apart ; and 
rumpere, to burst See Rupture. 

DISSATISFY, to displease. (L and F. -L.) ‘ Very much dis- 
satisfied and displeased ; * Camden, Queen F.l izabeth, aiu 1 599. Coined 
from L. dis-, apart ; and Satisfiy, q. v. Der. dissatisfaction ; see 
Satisfaction. 

DISSECT, to cut apart, cut up. (L.) * Slaughter is now dissected 
to the full;* Drayton, Battle of Agincourt; st. 37 from end.— L. 
dissectus, pp. of disseeare, to cut asunder. — L. dis-, apart; and secare, 
to cut. See Section. Der. dissect-ion, from F. dissection, given in 
Cotgrave both as a F. and Eng. word ; dissect-or. 

Dissemble, to put a false semblance on, to disguise. (F.— L.) 
In Frith’s Works, p. 51, col. 2. — OF. dis-, apart; and semhler, to 
seem, appear. Cf. MF. dissimuler, ‘ to dissemble;’ Cot. — L. di&-, 
ajiart ; and simulare, to pretend ; cf. L. dissimuldre, to pretend that 
a thing is not. See Simulate ; also Diesimulation. 

DISSEMINATE, to scatter abroad, firopagatc. (L.) In Blount's 
Gloss, ed. 1656. And in Bp. Taylor, Of Original Sin, c. vi. s. i (R. ) ; 
the word dissemination occurs in the same passage.- 1.. disseinimltus, 
pp. of disseminare, to scatter seed.— L dis-, ap«art; and seminare, to 
sow, from semtH; decl. stem of semen, seed. See Seminal. Der. 
disseminat-ion, -or. 

DISSENT, to think differently, differ in opinion. (L.) ‘If 1 
dissente and if I make affray; ’ Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 44. ‘ There 
they vary and dissent from them ; Tyndal's Works, p. 445, col. 2. 
I The sb. dissension, ME. dissencioun, occurs in Chaucer, Tale of Me- 
iibeus (It 288t).]— L. dissentire, to differ in opinion.— L. dis-, a^iart; 
and sentire, to (cel, think. See Sense. Der. disseni-er, -i-ent ; also 
dissens-ion, like t>p. dissensus; cf. OF. dissention, * dissention, strife ; ’ Cot. 

DISSERTAGnON, a treatise. (L.) Used by Speed, Edw. VI, 
b. ix. c. 22 (R.). — 1 « acc. dissertatiunem, from nom. dissertatio, a de- 
bate ; cf. disseriatus, pp. of dissertnre, to debate, frequentative from 
disserere, to set asunder, to discuss. — L. dis-, apart; and serere, to 
join, bind. See Seriea Der. dissertation-al; also tUsicrtat-or, like 


pp. disserthtus. 

DISSERVICE, an injury. (F.— L.) Used by Cotgrave to trans- 
late F. rfwservirt. — OF. des-, L. dis-, apart; and Service, q.v. 

DISSEVER, to part in two, disunite. (F.— L.) ME. disseueren 
(with « for v); Allit. Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1575; ‘So that I 
scholde noght disseuere;’ Gower, C. A. ii. 97; bk. iv. 2838.— OF. 
dessevrer, ‘to dissever;’ Cot. — OF. cfe»-, from L. dis-, apart; and 
sevrer, to sever, from 1 .. separare. See Sever. Der. dissever-ance. 

DISSIDENT, dissenting, not agreeing. (L.) ‘ Our life and man- 
ners be dissident from theirs ; ’ tr. of Sir T. More, Utopia, b. ii. c. 7, 
p. 130 (ed. Arber). — 1 .. dissident, stem of dissidens, pres. part, of dis- 
sidere, to sit apart, be remote, disagree.— L. dis-, apart; and L. sedere, 
to sit, cognate with Sit, q. v. 

DISSIMILAR, unlike. (F.— L.) *Dissimular parts arc those 
jiarts of a man’s b^y which arc unlike in nature one to another ; ’ 
Blount's Gloss, etl. 1674. — MF. dissimilaire, used with ref. to ‘such 
parts of the body as are of sundry substances;’ Cot. — OF. des-, fiom 
L. dis-, apart ; and MF. similaire, like. See Similar. Der. dis- 
similar-i-ty ; and see below. 

DISSIMILITUDE, an uulikeness, v.nriety. (I.. a/irfF. — L.) 
‘When there is such a dissimilitude in nature;’ iiarrow’s Sermons, 
V. ii. ser. 10 (K.). — L. dis-, apart ; and Similitude, q. v. ; suggested 
by L. dissimilitado, unlikeness. 

DISSIMUIjATION, a dissembling. (F.— L.) In Chancer, 
C. T. 7705 (D i 1 2^). •mOy. dissimulation (Hatzfeld). — L. (//Wmii/d- 
tionem, acc. of dissimulutio, a dissembling, like disshmddtus, pp. of 
dissimuliire, to dissemble. Sec DiBBCmblc. 

DISSIPATE, to disperse, sijuander. (L.) ‘ Dissipated and re- 
solued;* Wilson, Arte of Khetorique, p. 213 (K.). — L. dissipatus, 
pp. of dissipare, to disperse. — L. dis-, apart ; and obs. sipTire, to 
throw, appearing also in the compound insipare, to throw into ; cf. 
Skt. kship, to throw. Brugmaun, i. $ 761. Der. dissipation; sec 
Shak. Lear, i. 2. 161. 

DISSOCIATE, to separate from a company. (L.) Orig. used 
as a pp. * Whom 1 wil not snffre to be dissociate or disscucred from 
me;^ Udal, John, c. 14. S i. — L. dissociatus, pp. of dissociare, to dis- 
solve a friendship.— L. dis-, apart; and socicire, to associate, from 
socins, a co mpanio n. See Sociable. Der. dissociat-ion. 

DISSOLUTE, loose in morals. (L.) See Spenser, F. Q. i. 7 - 5 ^- 
[ ME. dissolut, Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 245. — L. dissointus, loose, 
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licentious; p]j. of L. dissoluere, to dissolve; see below. Der. disto- 
lutt-ly, -nta ; also dissolut-iotif given by Cotgrave both as a F. and £. 
word, from L. acc. dissolutionem. 

DIBBOLVEf to loosen, melt, annul. (L.) MF.. dissotuen ; \Vy> 
clif, 2 Pet. iii. lo; id. Select Works, iii. 68. — L. dUsoluere, to loosen. 

— L. dis-, .ap-nrl; and soluere, to loose. .See Bolve. Der. dissalv- 
able, -eni ; Iroin the same source, dUsolu-hle, ‘biliiy ; and see dissolute 
above. 

DIBBONANT, sounding harshly. <F. -L.', ‘This saiyng, to 
all enrtesie dissonant',* The Remedy of Love, st. 67; in Chauccr'.s 
Works, cd. 1561,10!. 324, col. 1. — OF. dissonant, 'dissonant;* Cot. 

— L. dissonantem, acc. of dissonans, pres. pt. of dissonare, to be unlike 
ill sound. — L. dissonus, discordant. — 1.. <//»-, apart; and sonus, a 
sound. See Sound, sb. Der. dissonance. 

DISSUADE. to persuade from. (F. — I..) In .Shak. As You Like 
It, i. 2. 170. Earlier, in Rale’s Eng. Votaries, jit. i. (K.). — MF. tUs- 
suader, * to disswadc, or dehort from;’ Cot. — L. diss 7 mdere, to dis- 
suade. —L. dis-, apart; and suadire,\o persuade, pp. swdsMS. Sec 
Suasion. Der. dissuas-ion, -ive, -ive-ly, like p]). dissuusMs. 
DIBBITLIjABIiE. a word of two syllables. (F. — L. — Gk.) 
Spelt dissyllabe formerly; Hen Jonson has ‘ verbes dissyllabes* i.e. 
dissyllabic verbs, Eng. Gram. ch. vii; and again ‘nouns dissyllabic* 
in the same chapter. — MK. dissyllabe, ‘ of two syllables;* Cot. — L. 
disyllabus, of two syllables. — Gk. btavKKafios, of two syllables. — Gk. 
8i-, double ; and av\katiri, a syllable. .Sec Di- and Syllable. Der. 
dissyllab-ic. ^ The spelling with double s is unoriginal, but the 
error apjiearcd first in the h’rench ; the I before the final e has been 
inserted to bring the spelling nearer to tiint of syllable. Tlie spelling 
dissyllable is in Itlount's Gloss, cd. 1674 ; and dissdlable in Puttenham, 
Arte of I’oesie (I5«S9) ; cd. Arbcr, p. 1 28. 

DISTAFF, a staff used in Mjinniiig. (K.) The distaff is a staff 
provideil with flax to be spun on. Palsgrave has ; ‘ I dysyn a dystaffe, 
I put the llaxe upon it to spynne.* ME. dislaf, Chaucer, C. T. 3772 
(A 3774). ‘ Hec colus, a dysestafe ; * 15th cent. Vocabulary, in Voc. 

794. 14. AS. dhta/, rare ; but we find ‘ Colus, distaf* in a Vocabu- 
lary of the nth century, in Voc. 125. 21. fi. The quotation from 
Palsgrave and the spelling dysestafe show that AS, dUtaf-*dis-staf 
or *dise-sta‘f. The latter element is our E. StafT, q. v. y. The for- 
mer element is remarkably exemplified by the Platt-deutsch diesse, 
the bunch of flax on a distaff; Rremcn Wiirtcrbuch, i. 215, v. 284; 
also by the E. Dizen. q. v. Cf. Low G. dise, diseue, a bunch of flax 
(I.ubl^n), EFries. dissen; MHG. dehse, a distaff. 

DISTAIE, to sully, disgrace. (F.-l..) ME. desteinen. In 
Ch.aucer, l.egend of (i. Women, 255. ‘ Which with the blod was 

of his hertc Thurghout desteifrned ouer al ; * Gower, C. A. i. 234 ; bk. 
ii. 2245.— OF. desteign-, a stem of desteindre, ‘ to distaine, to dead, or 
take away the colour of ; ’ Cot. — OF. des-, from L. dis-, apart ; and 
OF. teindre, from L. tingere, to tinge. See Tinge; and see Stain, 
which is an abbreviation of distain (like sport from disport), 
DISTANT, remote, far. (F.-ll) In Chaucer, Astrolabe, pt. i. 
sect. 17, 1. 32. — OF. distant, ' distant, different ; ’ Cot. — L. distantem, 
acc. of distans, pres. pt. of distare, to stand apart, be distant. — L. di-, 
for dis-, apart; and stare, to stand, cognate with E. Stand, q.v. 
Dar. flistatue,m Rob. of Glouc. pp. 511, 570, 11. 10533, 12018, from 
F. distance, L. d is/antia. 

DISTASTE, to make uns.avoury, disrelish. (L. and F.— I..) In 
.Shak. Olh. iii. 3. 327. Coined from !.» dis-, apart; and Taste, q.v. 
Der. distaste, sb. ; -ful, -ful-ly, -ful-ness. 

DISTEMPER (1), to derange the temperament of the body or 
mind. (F.— L.) See Trench, Study of W'ords; there is an allusion 
to the Galenical doctrine of the four humours or tcra|x:ramcnts. 

‘ 'I'hc fourthe is, whan . . the humours in his body ben destempered ; ’ 
Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De Gula (I 826). ‘ That distemperes a nion in 

body and in sonle;’ Wyclif, Select Works, iii. 157. — OF. *destem- 
prer, only in the j)p. tiestempre, destrempe, immoderate (Godefroy).— 
OF. des-, from L. dis-, apart ; and OF. temprer, to temper (mo<l. F. 
tremper), from L. iemperare. See Temper. Der. distemper, sb., 
derangement. 

DISTEMPER (2), a kind of painting, in which the colours are 
tempered, or mixed with thin watery glue. (F. — L.) In Kersey’s 
Diet. cd. 1715. — OF. destemprer, later destremper, which Cotgrave 
explains by * to soake, steepe, moisten, water, season, or lay in water ; 
to soften or allay, by laying in water ; to make fluid, liquid, or thin.’ 
The word is from the same source as the above. 

DISTEND, to stretch asunder, swell. (L.) In Milton, P. L. 
i. 57a ; xi. 880. — L. distendere, pp. distensiis, to stretch asunder. — L. 
die-, apart ; and tendere, to stretch. — ^ Th'.N, to stretch. See Tend. 
Der. diUens-thle, -ive, -ion, like pp. distensus. 

DISTICH, a couple of verses, a couplet. (L.-Gk.) Spelt 
diUieJum in Holland’s Suetonius, p. 224 (R.) ; distick in the Spectator, 
no. 43, and in Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674; distich in Kersey’s Diet. ed. 


1715. -L. distichus, distichoM. mm Ck. SioTixov, .1 couplet; neut. of 
Btauxet, having two rows. — Gk. 8t>, double ; and arixot, a row, 
rank, allied to ffrcixcir, to go, cognate with AS. stigan, to ascend, 
whence E. stirrup and s/iVe.- -i^STEIGH, to go, march. 

DISTHi, to fall in drops, flow slowly. (F.— L.) ME. edstillen; 
‘That it malice non distilleth •,* Gower, C. A. i. 5; prol. 62. — OF. 
distiller, ‘ to distill; ’ Cot.— L. distillare, pp. disiillatus, the same as 
desiilldre, to drop or trickle down. — L. de, down; and stillare, to 
drop, from slilla, a drop. See Still, sb. and vb. Der. distdlat-ion, 
-or-y, like L. pp. destill ulus ; also distill -er, -er-y. 

DISTINCT, distinguished. (F. — L.) ‘In other manere been 
distinct the speces ofglotonye ; * Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De Gula (1 828'. 
— OF. distinct ; Cut. — I., dislinctus, pp. of distinguere, to distinguish. 
See below. Der. distinet-ive, -ion. 

DISTINQUISH, to set apart, mark off. (F.-L.) In Shak. 
Macb. iii. 1 . 96. [The reading in Chaucer’s Boethius, bk. ii. pr. v. 47, 
ii dhtingwed, not i/M/i«gMisAtt/.J — OF. disfinguer, to distinguish; the 
ending -ish seems to have been added by analogy, and cannot be 
accounted for in the usual way. — L. distinguere, to distinguish, mark 
with a prick ; pp. dislinctus. ^"L. di-, for dis-, apart ; ana *stinguere, 
to prick, cognate with Gk. ariCftr, to prick, and E. stick, vb. 
iimgmann, i. i 666. See Instigate, Stigma. Der. distinguish- 
able; also r/fj>7fnc/, q.v. 

DISTORT, to twist aside, pervert. (L.) First used as a pp. 
S|)cnser, F. Q. v. 12. 36. — I., distortus, distorted, pp. of dislorquere.mm 
L. dis-, imart ; and torquere, to twist. See Torsion. Dor. distort-ion. 
DISTllACT, to harass, confuse. (L.) [ME. destrat, distracted. 
‘Thou shalt ben so destrat by aspre thinges;’ Chaucer, Boethius, 
bk. iii. pr. 8. This is a F. form.] But we find also distract as a pp. 
‘Distracte were Jiei stithly ’ they were greatly distracted ; Allil. 
Destruction of Troy, 3219. As vb. in Shak. Oth. i. 3. 327; see 
I.ovcr’s Complaint, 231. — L. distrnclus, pp. of distrahere, to pull 
asunder, pull different ways. — L. dis-, apart; and trahere, to draw. 
See Traoe (i). Der. distrnct-ed-ly, -ion. Also distraught, an E. 
modification of ME. destrat (above). 

DISTRAIN, to restrain, seize goods for debt. (F. — L.) The 
pp. destreined, i.c. restrained, is in Chaucer, Boethius, bk. ii. pr. 6, 
1. 74. — OF. destreign-, pres. t. stem of destraindre, ‘ to strainc, ]>ress, 
wring, vex extreamly ; also, to straiten, restrain, or abridge of 
liberty;’ Cot. — L. distringere, to pnll asunder. — L. di-, for dis-, 
apart ; and stringere, to touch, hurt, compress, strain. See Strain, 
verb. Dor. distrain-or ; distraint, from OF. destrainte, MF. destrainrte, 
restraint, fern, form of ]>p. destrainct (Cotgrave) ; and sec DiztresB, 
District. 

DISTRESS, great pain, calamity. (F. — L.) In c.irly use. 
ME. destresse, Rob. of Glouc. pp. I43, 442; 11. 3010, 9111. — OF. 
desires.se, ‘ distress; ’ Col. ; older spellings drstreice, destrece; Godefroy. 
Destrece is a verbal sb. from OF. desireeier (Godefroy), corresponding 
to a Late L. type *districtidre, to afflict, formed regularly from 
districius, severe, jqi. of distringere, to pull asunder, in Late L., to 
punish. See Distrain. Der. distress, vb., ME. distresen, Allit. 
I’oems, ed. Morris, ii. 8.80 ; distress-ful, -ful-ly. 

DISTRIBUTE, to allot, deal out. (L.) In Spenser, F. Q. i. 10. 
39. * WJian that is distribute to })ouer indigent peple ; ’ Lord Rivers, 
Dictes .and Sayings (Caxton), fol. 5, 1. 10. — L. distributus, pp. of 
distribuere, to distribute. — L. dis-, ajiart ; and tribuere, to give, impart. 
See Tribute. Der. distribui-able, -er, -ion, -ive. 

DISTRICT, a region. (F. — I..) In Cotgrave. * District is that 
territory or circuit, wherein any one has power to distrain ; as a manor 
i.s the lord’s district;* Blount’s (Boss. ed. 1674. — MF. district, ‘a 
district, . . the territory within which a lord . . may judge . . the 
inhabitants ; * Cot. — Late L. districius, a district within which a lord 
may distrain (distringere potest); Ducange. — L. districius, pp. of 
distringere. See Distrain. 

DISTRUST, want of trust. (Hybrid ; L. and £.) Udal has 
distrust both as sb. and vb. ; On St. Matthew, capp. 5. 33, and 17. 19. 
Coined from L. dis-, apart ; and E. Trust, q. v. Der. distrust-ful, 
-ful-ly, -fnl-ness. 

DISTURB, to disquiet, interrupt. (F.— L.) In early use. ME. 
disturben, distourben ; spelt dislurhen, Ancren Riwle, p. 162; distourben, 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 436, 1. 8985. — OF. destourber, ‘to disturbe;’ Cot. 

— L. disturbare, to drive asunder, disturb. — L. dis-, apart ; and 
turbdre, to disturb, trouble, from turba, a tumult, a crowd. See 
Turbid. Der. disturb-ance, used by Chancer, Compl. of Mars, 

1. 107 ; disturb-er. ^ Borrowed from French, the spelling being 
afterwards conformed to the Latin. 

DISUNITE, to disjoin, sever. (L.) In Shak. Troil. ii. 3. 109.— 

L. disuni/us, pp. of disunire, to disjoin.— L. dis-, apart, here used 
negatively ; and unire, to unite, from unus, one. ^e Uidte, Unit. 
From the same source, disun-ion. 

DISUSE, to give up the use of. (L, and F. — L.) ‘ Disuse, to for- 
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bear the nae of;* Kersey’s Diet. ed. 17x5; *Duusagt os Diatsty a 
disusing ; * id. ME. dimm (with v for m). * J^tvsyn os mysse vsyn ; ' 
Prompt. Parv. p. 1 33. Barbour has dimsyt, for disusity pp. ; Bruce, 
xix. 183. Coined from L. dis-y apart; and UsOf q.v. Der. difuse, 
sb. ; ditus-^e. 

DIB YLLABLE (so spelt in Kersey, ed. 1 7 1 5) ; sec Diuyllable. 
DIT, to stop up. (E.) Barbour has diuif, stopjied up; Bruce. | 
vL 168. AS. dyttan, to stop up. Tent, type *dut-jaH- ; from Tcut. 
*dut-y as in AS. do//, a small lump, clot ; Low G. duite, a plug. See 
Dot. 

DITCH, a dike, a trench. (E.) ME. dicht, P. Plowman, C. xiv. 
336, where one MS. has dike. Diche is merely a variant of dike, due 
to palatalisation, as in diche for A.S. dice, dat. case of die, a dike. Sec 
Dike. Der. ditch, verb, ME. dichen, Chaucer, C. T. 1890 (A 1888), 
from AS. d ician ; ditcher, ME. diker, P. Plowman, C. i. 334. 
DITHYRAMB, a kind of ancient hymn. (I.. — Gk.) ' Dithyramb, 
a kind of hymn or song in honour of Bacchus who was sumamed 
Dithyrambus ; and the poets who composed such hymns were called 
Dithyrambicks Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674.— L. dithyrambus. ^Gk. 
Mvpanfios, a hymn in honour of Bacchus ; also, a name of Bacchus. 
Origin unknown. 

Dittany, the name of a ])lant. (F.— L. — Gk.) *Dictamnus 
groweth in Candy, and . . . maye be named in Englishe righte D<//a»y, 
for some cal Lepidium also Dittany, * Turner, Names of Ilerbcs (1548), 
p. 34 (E. D. S.). Also called dd/nnder (Prior). MYL.detaneydetany, 
Voc. 710. 15, 786. 10. — OF. ditain (Godefroy); MF. dictame, 'the 
herb ditany, dittander ; * Cot. Also AF. ditaundere, Wright’s Vocab. 
i. 140, col. 1. — T.. dictamnum, acc. of dictamnum or dictamnus. ^Gk. 
ik'nrofU'oi', iiKTaftvos, also binraitov, SiKTa/ios, dittany ; SO named from 
mount Dicte in Crete, where it grew abundantly. 

DITTO, the same as before. (Ital. — T..) * Ditto, the aforesaid or 
the same ; ’ Phillips’ Diet. ed. 1 706. Ital. ditto, that which has been 
said, a word, saying. — L. dictum, a s.iying; neut. of dictus, pp. of 
dicere, to s.iy. See Diotion. ^ It may be observed that the pp. 
of Ital. dire, to say, properly takes the form detto, not ditto. 

DITTY, a sort of song. (F. — L.) ME. dite, ditee; Chaucer, 
Boethius, bk, iii. pr. 1. 1. 3 ; later diitie, Spenser, Colin Clout, 385; 
shortened to ditt, id. F. Q. ii. 6. 13. — OF. dtiie, dite, a kind of poem ; 
Gorlefroy. — L. dictatum, a thing (lictated for writing, neut. of dtetdiw, 
pp. of dietdre, to dictate. See Dictate. 

DIURETIC, tending to excite passage of urine. (F. — L.— Gk.) 
In .Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 5. § 2. * Diureticednes, 
diuretick quality;* Bailey; vol. fi. ed. 1731. — MF. diurefiqiie; see 
Cotgrave. — L. rf/fire/icws.- Gk. Siovpi/rinur, jiromoUng urine.— Gk. 
biovpitiv, to pass urine. — Gk. 8<-, for bid, through ; and ovpov, urine. 
See Urine. 

DIURNAIj, daily. (L.) In Lydgate, Complaint of the Black 
Knight, 1. 590. — L. diurndlis, daily.— L. diurnus, daily. — L. dies, a 
day. A doublet of Journal, q. v. 

DIVAN, a council-chamber, sofa. (Pers.) * A Diuan, so they 
call the Court of lustice;' Sandys, Trav. (1633) ; p. 63. In Milton, 
P. L. X. 457. — Pers. divdu, 'a tribunal, a steward; a collection of 
odes arrangeil in alphabetical order of rhymes ; the Divdu i Hdfiz is 
the most celebrated ; ’ Palmer’s Pers. Diet., col. 382. In Richardson, 
p. 704, the Pers. form is given as dlwaH, the Arab, as daytudn, I 
explainer! as ‘ a royal court, the tribunal of justice or revenue, a 
council of state, a senate or divan,’ &c. 

DIVARICATE, to fork, diverge. (L.) ‘With two fingers 
divaricated,’ i.e. spread apart; Marvell, Works, ii. 114 (R.). Sir 
T. Browne has divarication, Vulg. Errors, b. vi. c. 11, § 4.— L. 
diudricdt‘USy pp. of diudriedre, to spread apart.- 1., di-, for dis-, 
apart; and udriedre, to spread apart, straddle, from udrieus, straddling, 
formed with suffix -cu-s from udri~ (=udro-), for udrus, bent apart, 
stra ddlin g, crooked. Der. divaricat-ion, 

DIVE, to plunge into water. (E.) ME. diuen, also duuen (with » 
for v) ; spelt dyuen, P. Plowman, B. xii. 163; duuen, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 382, 1. 10. A.S. dyan, to dive, Grein, L 214; confused with the 
strong verb du/an (pt. t. dea/, pp. dq/en), to dive, id. 2J3.+ Icel. (^a, 
to dive, to dip. Teut. base *deuli, a secondary form allied to *deup, 
as in E. deep. See Deep, Dip. .Der. div-er, div-ing-bell, di-dapper, 
i.e. dive-dapper. See Dove. 

DIVERGE, to part asunder, tend to spread apart. (L.) ‘ Divergent 
or Diverging Rays, in opticks, are those rays which, going from a 
point of a visible object, are dispersed, and continually depart one 
from another;* Philli])s’ Diet. cd. 1706. — L. di-, for dis-, apart; and 
uergere, to incline, verge , tend. .See Verge. Der. diverg-ent, -enee. 
DIVERSE, DIVERS, different, various. (F. — L.) ME. diners, 
diverse (with u for v). Spelt diners in An Old Fmg. Miscellany, ed. 
Morris, p. 35. ‘ Diuersr men diuersi thinges seiden ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 
4631 (B 211). Spelt divers in the Bible, Mk. viii. 3, dec.— OF. divers, 
m. diverse, f. ‘divers, differing, unlike, sundry, repugnant;* Cot.— L. 


irr 

diuersus, various ; orig. pp. of diueriere, to tnm ainnder, separate, 
divert. See Dlvort. Der. diverse-ly, divert-i~^t from ME. and F. 
diversiti. Chancer, Troil. v. 1793; divers-i-fy, from F. diversifier, * to 
vary, diversihe* (Cot.), from Late L. diuersifieare, which from L. 
diuersi- (for diuersus), and -ficare (from /aeere), to make; diversificat- 
ion, fr om L ate L pp. diuersificutus. 

DIVERT, to turn aside, amuse. (F. - L.) * List nat onys asyde 
to dyuerte-,' Lydgate, Storie of Thebes, pt. if. 1. 1130 (in Spec, of 
Eng. ed. Skeat, p. 30). — MF. diverlir, ‘ to divert, avert, alter, with- 
draw; ' Cot. — L. diuertere, pp. diuersus, to turn asunder, port, divert. 
— L. di-, for dis-, apart; and uertere, to turn. See VeTM. Der. 
d‘vers-ioH, ‘ a turning aside, or driving another way, recreation, or 
pastime ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1 706. And see above ; also Dlvoroo. 
DIVEST, to strip, deprive of. (L.) In Shak. K. Lear, i. 1. 50.- 
Late L. diuestire, a late equivalent of L. dfuestire, to undress. — L. 
tli-, for dis-, apart ; and uesttre, to clothe, from uestis, clothing. See 
Vest and Devest. 

DIVIDE, to part asunder. (L.) ME. diuiden, dyuyden (with u 
for v), W’yelif, Exod. xiv. 16; also deuyden, Chaucer, On the Astro- 
labe, pt. i. § •j.m.L..dxuidere, pp. diuisus, to divide. — L. di-, for dis-, 
apart ; and *uidere, a lost verb, prob. ‘ to part,* from the same root 
os L. uid-ua, a widow, and E. wid-ow, which see. Dor. divid-er, -end', 
als o (from pp . diuisui) divis-ible, -ibl-y, -ibil-i-ly, -ive, -or, -ion, -ion-al. 
DIVIN^ godly, sacred. (F. — L.) ‘A gret deuyn that cleped was 
Calkas ; * Chaucer, Troil. i. 66. ‘ Tims was the halle ful of divyninge,' 
i.e. divining, guessing; id. C.T. 2523 (A 2521). — OF. divia, formerly 
also devin (Godefroy), signifying (i) divine, (a) n diviner, augur, 
theologian; whence deviner, to divine, predict, guess. — L. diuinus, 
divine; from the same source as diuus, godly, and deiis, God. See 
Deity. Der. divine-ly, divin-i-ty (ME. diuiniti, Gower, C. A. iii. 88 ; 
bk. vii. 132 : also divine, verb, divin-er, -at-ion. 

DIVISION ; sec Divide. 

DIVORCE, a dissolution of marriage. (F. — I..) ‘ The same 
lawe yeueth lyliel of departicion because of deuorse;* T. Usk, Testa- 
ment of Loue, b. iii. ch. 8. 1. 14. The pi. deuorses is in P. Plowman, 
B. ii. 175. — OF. divorce, ‘ a divorce ; * Cot. — L. diuortium, a scjiara- 
tion, divorce. — L. diuortere, another form of diuertere, to turn asunder, 
separate. Sec Divert. Dor. ^vorce, verb ; divore-er, divoree-ment. 
DIVULGE, to publish, reveal. (F.— L.) In Shak. Merry Wives, 
iii. 2. 43. — F. divulguer, * to divulge, publish ; * Cot.— L. diuulgare, to 
make common, publish abroad. — L. di-, for dis-, apart ; and uulgdre, 
to make co mmon, from uulgus, the common people. See V\L%ar. 
DiVULBION, a rending asunder. ( L.) ‘ Divulsicn, or separation 
of elements ;* Holland’s Plutarch, p. 669 ; also in Blount’s Glosso- 
graphia and Kersey. — L. diuulsifmem, acc. of diuulsio, a plucking 
asunder; like diuulsus, pp. of diuellere, to pluck asunder.— L. di-, for 
dis-, amrt ; and uellere, to pluck. See Cozivulee. 

DIZEN, to deck out. (£.) Used by Beaum. and Fletcher, in 
Monsieur Thomas, iv. 6. 3 and The Pilgrim, iv. 3. Palsgrave has : 
‘ I dysyn a dystaffe, I put the flaxe upon it to spynne.* Thus to dizen 
was, originally, to furnish a distaff with flax ; hence, generally, to 
clothe, deck out, &c. p. Evidently from AS. *di5e, for which see 
Distaff. Der. be-dizen, q. v. 

DIZZY, giddy, confused. (E.) ME. dysy, Pricke of Conscience, 
771 ; dusie, O. Emg. Homilies, i. 117; superl. dusigest, Ancten Riwle, 
p. 182. AS. dysig, foolish, silly ; Grein, i. a 14; cf. dysigian, to be 
foolish ; id. p. From a Teut. base *du.s-, appearing also in OHG. 
ttts-ig, dull, foolish ; Low G. diisig, dizzy. Allied to *dus-, as seen in 
Du. duiz-elen, to grow dizzy. Perhaps also to *dwds-, as in AS. dwds, 
Du. dwaas, foolish (see Franck) ; and to Doze. Teut. root *dwes 
I (*dicfas, *dwms, *dus). Der. dizzi-ly, dizzi-ness. 

I DO, pt. t. DID, pp. DONE, to [lerform. (E.) ME. don, pt. t. 
dude, dr'de, pp. don, doon, idon, ydon ; see Stratmaim’s O. E. Diet. 

I AS. don, pt. t. dyde, pp. gedon ; Grein, i. 199-202.+DU. dom, pt. t. 

I deed, pp. gedaan ; OSax. don, duon, duan, doan, pt. t. deda, pp.giduan ; 
OFries. dno, pt. t. dede, pp. gediiu; OHG. iiin, tdan, tuan, MHG. 
tuouf duon, G. tkun. Tent, stem *do-. Allied to Gk. 

I set, put, place ; Skt. dAd, to place, put ; Lith. de-ti, Slav, de-ti, to 
put, to place.— VDHE, to place, set. Brugmann, i. § 129. Der. 
th-ings; a-do, q.v.; don, i.e. do on; doff, i.e. do off; dup, Le. do up. 
From the same root, doom, q.v., deem, q.v.; also deed, q.v. 
DOCHiE, teachable, easily managed. (F. - 1..) ‘ Be brief in what 
thou wouldst command, that so The docile mind might soon thy pre- 
cepts know ; * Ben Jonson, tr. of Horace, Ars Poet. ^335, 336), where 
the Lat. text has ‘animi dociles.*^¥. docile, ‘ docible, teachable;’ 
Cot.— L. docilis, teachable.— L. doeere, to teach. Der. doeil-i-ty. 
From the same root, didactic, q.v., disciple, q.v.; also doctor, doctrine, 
document, q.v. 

DOCK (i), to cut short, curtail. (E.) ‘His top was doited lyk 
a preest biforn ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 593 (A 590). From dorA, sb., the 
stump of a tail, stump, cut end ; cf. ‘ dokkyn, or smytyn awey the 
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DOCK 


DOLEFUL 


Uylc ; Pj^mpt. ^ wv. E. doekf the lolid, fleihy part <rf on the dodo in the Engl. Cyclopaedia. Walg-vogel in Dutch means 
an animal s tad Cf. Low G. d 6 kh*t a bunch, a itnmp, * nauseons bird ; ’ it seems that the sailors killed them so easily that 

peg (Berghans) ; G. a rail, plug, peg (like prov. E. rfoc*, peg they were surfeited of them. 

of a top) ; MHG. OHG. /occAa, a round slick ; Icel. doekr, a DOE, the female of the buck. (C. ?) ME. doo\ Wyclif, Prov. vi. 5. 


strike, knock ; MHG. tue, a blow, stroke. Der. docket. 


doediind, a doc. Also Swed. dofhjort, a buck ; doflund, a doe ; 


DOCK a kind of plant. (E.) ME. dcMti#; Chaucer, TroiI.iv. OHG. inmot m., a buck. fl. Perhaps all from L. dama, a deer; 
461. AS. doeee, a dock; very common in Cockayne’s ed. of A.S. but the E. form may be Celtic; cf. Irish dam, an ox, dam allaid, a 
^echdoms; see Glossary in vol. iii.4*Mr)n. doekt (as in doeten stag ; Stokes-Fick, p. 1 42. 4’Gk.Sa/(dAi7r, a young steer, Skt. damyos, 
Uaderen,^ dock-lcaves, Hexham) ; MDan. d-dokka, water>dock (Kal* a steer, from dam, to tame. See Tame. 

kar). Cf. also Gael, dogka, a burdock; Irish meacan-dogha, the DOFF, to take off clothes or a hat. (K.) * And do^itg his bright 
great common burdock, where meacan means a tap-rooted plant, as arms;* Sjienser, F. Q. vi. 9. 36. ‘Dq^bline J)is bere-skin ’ — doff 

quickly this bear-skin ; William of Palerne, 2343. A contraction of 
(3)1 ^ basin for shins. (Du.^ In Norlli^s Plutarch, o. k %6 do o//l i.e. nut off. lust ns df%n is of do om. and dtj^^nf dn i/n. The ev. 


_ _ - quickly this bear-skin ; William of Palerne, 2343. A contraction of 

(3b basin for ships. (Hu.) In North’s Plutarch, p. 536 do off, i.e. put off, just as don is of do on, and dupof do up. The ex- 
(K.). [G. Douglas has ; ‘ D;t every barge do jircnt hyr-self a ddc ; ’ pression is a very old one. * pa lie him of dyde isernbyrnan ’ * then he 
L. ‘ sulcumqne sibi premat ipsa carina ;' Aen. x. 296. This answers did q^his iron breast-plate; Jlcowulf, ed. Greiti, 671. 
toNom.doA^, a hollow, depression; and seems to lie quite a different DOG, a domestic qu-adruped. (E.) ME. dogge (2 syllables) 


dock-yard, gv* The history of the word is very obscure. The ME. 113; Doggene-ford, Kemble, Cod. Dipl. vi. 231, Hence were bor- 
do* (in G. Douglas) also resembles prov. E.do*«, a hollow, depression, rowed Du. dug, a mastiff; Swed. dogg, a mastiff; Dan. dogge, a 


indentation ; Du. deuk, a dent. 


j bull-dog. Root unknown. Dor. dog, verb, to track (Shak.) ; dogg- 


DOCKET, a label, list, ticket, abstract. (E.) *Thcdocl'«/ doth isk, -ish-ly, -ish-ness] also dogg-ed, i, c. sullen (Shak. K. John, iv. i. 
but signify the kings pleasure for such a bill to be drawn;* State 129), -ed-ly, -ed-nes>>. Also dog-brier, -cart, -day, -fish, -rose, -star; 
'I'rials, Abp. Laud, an. 1640 (K.). ‘Mentioned in a doequet;' dog\-ear. 

Clarendon, Civil U.ar, v, ii. p. 426. Docket Is exjdained as Ijciiig an DOO-CHEAP, very cheap. (K.) In llnlinshed’s Chron. Eng. 
abstract in lllount, Nomolexicon (1691). Apparently allied to the (1587), j). 476: ‘wool w.as dog-cheape.' From dog (above). Cl. 
verb dock, to cli]), curtail, hence to make a brief abstract ; cf. ‘ doket, dog-tired, dog-lame, Ac. 

uTdockyd;^ Prompt. Parv. See Dock (i). f Dor*#/ might well be DOGE, a duke of Venice. (Ttal.-L.) In Rloniit’s Gloss, etl. 
a F. form (as*dor7Mf/),from MF.dofyi/er.to dock; but no F. doryne/ 1674; and in Evelyn’s Diary (June, 1645). -Ital. dogr, a doge, 
docket, verb. captain, general ; a provincial lorm of *do«,* — 1.. ducem, acc. of dux, 

DOCTOR, a teacher, a physician. (K. — L.) ‘A doctour of a leader. Sec Duke, 
phisik ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. Prol. 41 3 (A 41 1) ; spelt doctor, P. j’lowrnan, DOGGER, a kind of fishing vessel. (E.) AF. doggere, in an Act 
C. xii. 96.- OF. dof/oMr.-L. rfac acc. of doc/or, a teacher. -L. of 31 Kdw. III. slat. 3. cap. i (1356). [Hence, apparently, Du. 
doeere, to teach ; with agential suffix -tor. Sec Docile. Der. doc- dogger ooA Teel, dugga were borrowed.] Origin uncertain ; perhaj^ 
tor-ate ; and see doctrine, dwument. named, in some way, from E. dog. Cl. MDu. doggen,doggeren, ‘ to 

DOCTRINE, teaching, learning. (F.— L.) In P. IMowman, dogg one, or, to lollow one .secretly;* Hexham. See Notes on 
C. xii. 22 ^.^¥ . docirine.^'L.doctrina, learning. — L.duc/or, a teacher; K. Klym., i>. 70. 

see above. Der. doctrin-al. DOGGEREL, wretched noetrv. .nn ndi.. and 


L. XII. 225.— h.doc/r/n«.— L.doc/ri/ui, learning. — L.duc/or, a teacher; K. Klym., i>. 70. 

see above- Per, dof/roi-g/. DOGGEREL, wretched poetry. (E.) Orig. an adj., and spell 

DOCUMENT, a paper adduced to prove a thing. (F.— L.) dogerel. ‘ 'J'his may wel be rime dogerel, cjuod he ; ’ (?haucer, C. T, 
‘ Thus louers with ther moral documents;^ The Craft of I. overs, 13^53 (B 2155). * Amid my dogre// rime;’ Gascoigne, Counsel to 
St. 1 ; in ( haucer’s works, ed. 1 561 , fol. 341 . - F. document, * a docu- Withipoll, 1. 1 2. Prob. from dog ; cf. Dog-oheap. 
mait;’ Cot.-L. doemnenfum, a proof. - 1 .. doevre, to teach, with DOGMA, a definite tenet. (Gk.) ‘This dogma of the world’s 
si^ix ; sec Docile. Xtev. document-al, document-ar-y. eternity;’ Ciidworlh, Intellectual .Sy.stcm, p. 251 (K.). Rich, also 

DODDER, a kind of twining iiarasitic jdant. (E.) ME. doder; quotes the pi. dogmata from Glanvill, Pre-existence of Souls, c. 12.— 
Voc. 357. 1 1.+ Dan. dodder ; Swed. dodra; ii. dotier, MHG. toter; Gk. 807^10, that which seems good, an opinion; pi, Soy/iora. — Gk. 
OWestphal. doder, Monc, Quellen, p. 287, 1. 44. Orig. meaning Soniw, perf. pass. Siboyfiai, 1 am valued .at, 1 am of opinion. Allied 


» p- 44- meaning oontw, pen, pass, otovyfuu, j am valued .at, 1 am of opinion. Allied 

to L. doefre, to teach ; sec Docile. Dor. dogmal-ic, -ic-al, -ic-al-ly, 
me figure, haying 1 2 equal sides and angles, -ise, -h-er, -ism, -ht, all from the stem buy/iar-. 
ed. ififS. Coined from Gk. 8a;8<#ni, twelve; DOILY, a small napkin. (Peisonal name.) Also used as the 
The Greek SdiSena is from Sw-, i.e. Svo, two; name of a woollen slufl. ‘ We should be as weary of one set of 
Igon. acquaintance, tlurngli never so good, as we are of one suit, though 


uncertain. 

DODECAGON, a jilane figure, having 1 2 equal sides and angles, 
((ik.) In l’liilli|is’ Dicl.ed. ififS. Coined from Gk. 8a;8<«a, twelve; 
and ytuvia, an angle, p. 'I’he Greek SuiStna is from &u-, i.e. 61J0, two ; 
and bfua, ten. See Decagon. 

dodecahedron, a solid figure, with 1 2 equal pentagonal 
faces. (Gk.) Spelt dodecaedron in Kersey, ed. 1715. Coinetl Irom 
Gk. Sa/Sfiea, twelve ; and tbpa, a base. Sec above, and Decahe- 
dron. 

dodge, to go hither and thither, evade, ouibblc. (E.) ‘Let 


DODECAHEDRON, a solid figure, with 1 2 equal pentagonal never so fine ; a fool, and a dody stuff, would now and then find days 
aces. (Gk.) Spelt doilecaedron in Kersey, cd. 1715. Coinetl Irom of grace, and be worn for variety;’ Congreve, Way of the World ; 
[jk. SwSfira, twelve ; and <8/xx, a base. Sec above, and Deoahe- A. iii. sc. 3. ' The stores are very low, sir, some doi/ejr jietticoats and 
, . , , , . , mantcaus we have, .and half a dozen jKiir of laced shoes ; * Drydcn, 

DODGE, to go hither and thither, evade, quibble, (E.) ‘Let KindKeeiicr, iv. i. ‘ The famous Doi/y . . . who raised a fortune 


The base seems to be that wliich a])j)enrs in the i.owlami Scutch </&</, 1. 1647. 


to jog, North Eng. dad, to shake ; whence the frequentative forms 

in MrsriK * 


■ X' u i ” J , • I a .small Dutch coin. (Du.— Scand.) In Shak. Temp. ii. 2. 

s^m m Kor h Eng. daddle, doddle, to walk unsteadily, dodder, to | 33.-1)11. dmt, a doit. -led. (ONorsc) >«7,a piece, bit, small coin, 
shake, tremble, toller, as .also in dndge, or dodge, to walk in a slow | -Icel. *Jn,eit, 2ud grade of *hv\la, to cut, a lost verb cognate with 
clumsy m.aniier ; dogf^lc, or dodgel,io totter in walking, &c. (E.D.1).). ! AH.iwitan, to cut ; sec Thwite. 


a n-t ' dodgrl, io totter in walking, &c. (E.l).l).). ! AH./witan, to cut ; sec Thwite. 

p. The orig. sense appears to be ‘to move unsteadily,’ or ‘to shift I DOLE, a small portion. (K.) ME. dole, dale. Spelt dole, 
nnho'nl!’ I ‘■f 1 very obscure. Ancren Kiwle, pp. 10, 412 ; dale, Layamon, 19646, where the later 

‘fr ?*■*’'*' • ■) A.S. dill, ge-dal, Grein, i. 390 ; a variant of AS. ddl, 

berts Travels, cd. 1663 p 403 is a drawing of a dinlo ; at p. 402 he ' a portion. Thus dole is a doublet oideal (i), q. v. f The difference 


woro was oorroweo *^om laie mii. rm/rf, stupid ; formed from AS. of French origin. ‘A deol/ul ) ing ; ’ Layamon, 6901, Liter text. 

w”’ **“*^^* f ^ •‘Similarly The sb. appears :n Lowland Scotch as dod; spelt dtol in King 

the booby was named, also by the 1 oriuguesc. See the long article I Horn, ed. Lumby, 1048 ; dol in O. Eng. Horn. i. 285, 1. 4. -OF 



DOLL 


DOR 
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iod, du§lt ddt mod. F. d^w7, grief, mourning (Supp. to Godefroy, 
s. V. duril) ; verbal sb. of OF. do/cMr, to grieve ; cf. L. eordoiiunif griei 
at heart. --L. do/erf, to grieve. Der. dde/td-ly^ -ness. See con-doli, 
and dolour. 

DOIiIi, a child's poppet. (Gk.) * I’ll carry you and your doll too, 
Miss Margery;' Garrick, Miss in her Teens, Act ii. (Fribble). 
The same word as Doll, pet name for Dorothy ; cf. Ddl Tearshect in 
a Hen. IV. * O capitulum lepidissimum, . . O little pretie ddl 
poll ; ’ Cooper's Thesaurus, 1565. So also Sc. doroty^ a doll; from 
Dorothy, which is a name of Gk. origin. In Johnson’s Diet. 
DOLLAR, a silver coin. ( Low G. -> G.) In Shak. Macb. i. 2. 62. 
— Low G. daler, a dollar. Adapted and borrowed from CL thaler, a. 
dollar, p. The G. thaler is an abbreviation oijoackimst haler, a coin 
so called because first Cdined from silver obtain^ from mines in 
yoachim^ihal (i.e. Jotachiiii's dale) inUohemia about A.D. 1518; they 
were sometimes called Schlickenihaler, liecause coined by the counts 
of .Schlick. The G. ikal is cogn.ate with £. dale. Thus ddlar— 
dale-er. Sec Dale. ^ The Du. form is daalder. 

DOLMAN, a kind of loose jacket. (F. — G. — Hung.— Turk.) 
’('Jlothed with a robe of doUymant crimson;' Hakluyt, Voy. vol. 
ii. pt. i.p. I do/»/an.«G. dolman, ddlman.’^WonQ. ddmany. 

i-Turk. dulamdn, ^olamah, a kind of long robe. 

DOLMEN, a monument of two (or more) upright stones, with a 
flat stone above them. (C*.) The French name for a cromlech. — F. 
ddmen. [Explained as ‘stone-table’ by Legonidcc; from Erct. tiil, 
tad, table (from L. tabula) ; and men, a stone.] But rather ‘ a stone 
with a bole beneath.'— Com. ddmen, tdmeii ; from Corn, ddl, tdl 
(W. twll, a hole) ; and men (W. maen), a stone. See N.E.D. 
DOLOMITE, a kind of rock. (F.) Named, in 1794, after M. 
Dolomieu, a French geologist (1750 -J801). 

DOLOUR, grief, sorrow. (F.-L.) In Shak. Two Gent. iiL 1. 
240. MK. dolour, O. Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 212. — OF. 
dolour, MF. doleur, ‘grief, sorrow ;* Cot. — L. dolurem, acc. of ddor, 
grief. —L. dolere, to grieve; see Doleful. Der. ddor-ous, used by 
Cotgrave to translate MF. dnloureux, from L. adj. dolorosus. 
DOLPHIN, a kind of fish. (F.- 1.. — Gk.) In Spenser, F. Q. iv. 
II. 23. b\K. dolphyne, Allit. Morte Arthure, 2054. [ME. delfyn. 
King Alisaunder, 6576, is iininediately from L. delphhtui,.']m,OF. 
daulphin, ol<ler spelling of dauphin ; Cot. — Folk-L. dalf inum, acc. of 
dtd/inus, for L. delphinus. — (ik. itXfpiv-, stem of St\<pii, a dolphin; 
supposed to mean ‘ belly-fish;’ cf. Gk. ScA4>t/r, womb. SccCurtius, 
i. 81. Doublet, r/r/M/rkin. 

DOLT, a dull or stupid fellow. (E.) In .Shak. 0th. v. 2. 163. 
M E. dult, blunt ; ‘ dulle neiles,' blunt nails, i. e. instruments of the 
Passion; C). Eng. Horn. i. 203; and see Ancren Kiwle, p. 292, 
where fordul/e another reading is dnlle. The word is a mere exten- 
sion of ME. dul, dull. Cf. Prov. K. dold, stupid, confused (llalli- 
well), so that the suffixed -t — -d -ed ; and ddt or dull is for dulled, i.e. 
blunted. See Dull. Der. dolt-hh, -ish-ness ; dodo. 

DOMAIN, territory, estate. (F. — L.) ‘A domaine and inherit- 
ance;’ Holland’s Pliny, b. xiii. c. 3. 1. 4. — MF. domaine, ‘a 
demaine' (.sir), Cot. ; OF. i/rmainr, a domain ; also, jxiwcr ; Godefroy. 
-Late 1.. dominicum, neut. of dominicus, with the same sense as 
J. dominium, lordship, private projjerty. — L. dominus, a lord; see 
Dominate. Doublet, demesne, q. v. 

DOME, a heini-spherical roof. ',F. — Ital.— L.) * Dome, a town- 

house, guild-hall, state-house, meeting-house in a city, from that of 
Florence, which is so called. Also, a flat round loover, oroiien roof 
to a steeple, hanciueting-hcmse, &c. somewhat resembling the bell of 
a great w.'itch;’ Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. — MF. dome, * a town-house, 
guild-hall,’ &c. (as above) ; also rfo.'iifie, ‘ a flat-round loover,* &c. (as 
above); Col, [The spelling dosme is false.)- Ital. i/«omo, i/omo, a 
cathedral church (house of God). — L. domum, acc. ot (/omi/s, a house, 
a building. (^DFM.) Sec lumber. Kbrting, § 3089. 

DOMESTIC, belonging to a house. (F.-L.) In Shak. 
Rich. Ill, ii. 4. 60. — F'. domestique, ‘ domcsticall, housall, of our 
houshold ; ’ Cot. — L. domesticus, belonging to a household.- L. 
domus, a house. Der. domestic-al-ly, -ate, -lU-ion ; and see domicile, 
dome. 

DOMICILE, a little honse, abode. (F. — L.) *One of the 
cells, or domicils of the understanding ; ’ Bacon, on T..eaming, by G. 
Wats, ii. 12 (K.). — OF. domicile, * an house, mansion ; ’ Cot. — L. 
domieilium, a habitation.— L. domi- (^domo-), for domus, a house; 
and -eilium, possibly allied to cella, a cell ; see Dome and CelL 
Der. domieili-nr-y, -ate ; from L. domicili-um. 

DOMINATE, to rule over. (L.) Shak. has dominator, I.. L. L. 
i. I. 222 ; Titus, ii. 3. 31. [The sb. domination, ME. dominacion, is 
in early use ; see Chancer, C. T. 1 2494 (C 560) ; from OF. domina- 
Iion.]— L. domindtus, pp. of domindri, to be lord. — L. dominus, lord. 
•fSkt. damana-s, a horse-tamer; from dam, to tame; see Tame. 
Der. dominat-ioH (F. domination), -ive; domin-ant (F. dominant, pres. 


pt. of domtHtr, to govern) ; and see dominetr, dominkal, dominion, 
domino, domain, demesne, don (2). 

DOMINEER, to play the master. (Dn.— F.—L.) In Shak. 
Tam. Shrew, iii. 2. 22(1. -MDu. domineren, to feaat luxorionsly ; 
Oudemans.— OF. dominer, ‘to govern, rule . . . domineer, to have 
soveraignty ; ’ Cot.— L. domindri, to be lord; see above. For the 
suflix, cf. eash-ier. 

DOMINICAI^ belonging to our Lord. (F.—L.) In Shak. 
LL. L.V. 2. 44.-MF. dominical; Cot. — Late L. dominiedlis, do- 
minical.— L. dominicus, belonging to a lord.- L. dbniiiiMs, a lord; see 
Dominate. 

DOMINION, lordship. (F'. — L.) ‘To hauc lordship or do- 
minioHi* Lydgate, Storie of Thebes, pt. ii; The Answer of King 
Ethiocles. — OF. dominion, mm hate L. acc. dominionem, from nom. 
i/omiWo. — L. dominium, lordship.— L. dominus, a lord; see Do- 
minate. 

DOMINO, a masquerade-garment. (Span.— I..) ^Domino, a 
kind of hood worn by the canons of a cathedral church ; also a 
mourning- vail for women ;’ Kersey, ed. 1715,— .Span. doMi/no, a mas- 
querade-dress. Orig. a hood worn by a master. — Span, domine, a 
master, a teacher of Latin grammar.- L. dominus, a master; see 
Dominate. Der. dominoes, the name of a game ; from the phrase 
faire domino, to complete (and win) the game; Ihitzfeld. 

DON (1), to put on clothes. (E.) ‘Don his clothes;' H.*imlct, iv. 
5. 52. A contraction of do on, i.e. put on. ‘ Brutus hclitc his beornes 
don on hure human Brutus bade his men do on their bieast-platcs ; 
Layamon, 1700, 1701. See Doff, Dup. 

DON (2), sir ; a Spanish title. (Span. — L.) In Shak. Two Gent. 

3* 39. — Span, don, lit. master, a Spanish title. — L. dominus, a mas- 
ter : see Dominate. ^ The Span. fern, is duenna, q. v. ; donna is 
Italian. The word itself is ultimately the same as the ME. dan, as in 
* dan John,’ or * dan Thomas * or ‘ dan Albon ; ’ Chancer, C. T. 13935 
(B 31 19). This form is from the OF. dan, acc. of i/ims-L. dominus. 
DONATION, a gift. (F. — L.) In Sh.ak. Temp. iv. 85.— F. </o- 
uation, * a donation, a present ;’ Cot. — L. acc. dandtiunem, from nom. 
dondtio.’mh. dunure, to give. — L. donum, a gift; cognate with Gk. 
Supov, a present, Skt. ddna-m, a gift ; cf. SJet. dd, to give ; OSlavon. 
da-mi, I give; Litb. dii-mi, 1 give. — ^DO, to give. Brugmann, i. 

$ 167. Der. P'rom the .same source are donat-ive, don-or, don-ee. 
From the same root are anecdote, antidote, condone, pardon, dose, 
dower; also date (l), dative, dado, die (2), &c. 

DONJON, the keep of a fortress ; see Dungeon. 

DONKEY, a familiar name for an ass. (E.) Common in mod. 
E., but rare in E. literature ; orig. dialectal. ‘A Donky, or a Dicky. 
An ass. Essex and SufT.;’ Gent. Mag. 1793, pt.ii. p. 1083. It seems 
at fim to have rhymed with monkey, as still in .Somersets, o. The 
word is a double diminutive, formed with the sulTixcs -k- and -y {-ey), 
the full form of the double suftix appearing in the Lowland .Scotch 
lass-ickie,a little-little lass; this double suffix is particularly common 
in the Banffshire dialect, which has heastikie from beast, horsikie from 
horse. See., as explained in The Dialect of Banffshire, by the Rev. 
Walter Gregor, p. 5. fi. The stem is dun, a familiar name for a 
horse, as used in the common phrase ‘ dun is in the mire ; ’ as to 
which see C'hauccr, C. T. Mancip. Prol. 1. 5 ; Shak. Romeo, i. 4. 41. 
The name dun was given to a horse or ass in allusion to its colour ; 
see Dun. ^ .Similarly was formed dunnock, ME. donek, a hedge- 
srarrow, with a single suffix -ock, 

POOM, a judgment, decision. (£.) ME. dom ; Havelok, 2487 ; 
and common. AS. dum ; Greiii, i. 196. 4* Swed. and Dan. dom ; Icel. 
dtmr; Goth, doms; OHG. /nom, judgment. Teut. type *domoz, m. 
Allied to Gk. Oiius, law ; and rt-Oq-iu, 1 place, set. From .^DHE, 
to place ; cf..Skt. dhd, to place, set ; J.. -dere, as in con-dere ; I.ith. de-ti, 
to place ; OSlavon. de-ii, to place. Brugmann, i. § 573. Der. deem, 
verb ; q. v. ; doomsday, q. v. Observe that the suflix -dom (AS. -dom) 
is the same wonl as doom. See Theme, Thesie. 

DOOMSDAY-BOOK, a survey of England made by William I. 
(E.) So called, popularly, as being a final authority. The etymology 
is obvious, viz. from AS. dimes deeg, the day of judgment or decision ; 
cf. ME. domesday, Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 194 (1284). 

DOOR, an entrance-gate. (E.) ME. (/or«, Havelok, 1788. AS. dor, 
n., duru, t.; Grein, i. 2ia.<4*Uu. deur; Dan. dor; Swed. dorr; Icel. 
dyrr\ Goth, daur; OHG. tor, O. thor, thur. Further allied to L. 
fores, pi. ; Lith. durys, pi. ; Oirish thrus, n. ; W. drws, m. ; Russ. 
dver(e) ; Gk. Ovpa ; Skt. dviir ; a door, gate. Root uncertain. Brug- 
mann, i. § 463. Der. door-nail (ME. dorenail, W'ill. of Palerne, 628 ■ ; 
door-pm (ME. dorepin, durepin, Gen. and Exodus, 1078) ; door-ward 
(ME. doreward, dureward, Layamon, ii. 317). 

DOR, an insect that flies with a great humming noise. (E.^ Ml'- 
dorr; ‘Crabro, dor*;’ Voc. 576. 4. AS. dbra; ‘Atticus, dor/i;’ Voc. 
7.30. Lit. ‘buzzer;’ cf. Swed. dial, dorrd, to buzz loudly; Da«* 
dvr#, to roar (Larsen). 
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DOB 2 CANT, sleeping. (K. — L.) ‘ His tahlc-thrmant ; ' Chaucer, 
T. 355 (A .353). -K. dormant^ pres. pt. of dormir, to sleep.— L. 
dormire, to sleep ; sec Dormitory. Der. dormane-y. 

DORMBB- WINDOW, an attic-window. (F. and E.) A 
dormer was a sleeping-room. * Or to any shop, cellar, . . chamber, 
dormer; ’ C^hapman, All Fools, Act iv. sc. i (Notary). — OF. danneor^ 
a dormitory ((lodcfroy). — L. dormitorium (below). 

DOBMITOBY, a sleeping-chamber. (L.) ‘ The dormitorie- 
door;* Holiiished, Desc. of Ireland, c. 3. — I.. dormUorium, a sleep- 
ing-chamljcr ; neut. of dormituriuSf adj. of or Ijclonging to sleeping.— 
L. dormftor, a sleeper. — L. dormlre^ to sleep. Allied to Russ. dremat{e\ 
lo sle^ ; also to Gk. SapOavtiv, to sleep, Skt. dnl, to sleep. 

DOBMOUSiES, a kind of mouse. (F. — L. ; and E.) ‘ Laye still 
lyke a dormouse, nothynge doynge;* H.ill, lien. VII, an 7. ( 6. 
ME. dormows. ‘ Ilic sorex, a dormows ; ’ Voc. 700. 20 ; and in I*rompt. 
Parv. Lit. * sleeping-mouscx* The prefix is dorm (as if dorm-mouse) ; 
from prov, E. dorm, to sleep. Cf. Icel., Norw., and .Swed. dial, dormtt, 
to doze. All, apparently, from F. dormir, to sleep ; see above. ^ Ilal- 
liwell gives dnrrer, a sleejjer ; but it has not been found. 
DOBNICK, a kind of chitli ; obsolete. (Flem.) See llury Wills, 
p. 135. Sj)elt dorneckes in Palsgrave. N.amed from Flem. Dornick 
(Hexham) ; better known ns F. Tournay (L. Tomacus). See 

Cambric. 

DOBBAL, lielonging lo the back. (F. — 1 .,) The term ‘ dorsal fin ' 
is used by Pennant, Zool., iii. 32 (17^9). — F. dorsal, of or belonging 
to the back; Cot. — Late L. dorsiihs, Itelonging to the back. — L. dor- 
sum, the back.4*( Hrisli dritimm, W. irum, back, ridge. 

DOBY, a fish. See John Dory, 

DOSES, a portion of medicine. (F. — Gk.) ‘Without repeated 
^ses;* Dryden’s tr. of Virgil, Dedication. And used by Cotgrave. 

— MF. dose, ‘a dose, the quantity of potion or medicine,' &c.; Cot.— 
Gk. Suais, a giving, a portion given or prescribed.- Gk. base So-, 
allied to SiSwfu, 1 give ; cf. Skt. da, to give. Der. dose, verb. See 
Donation. 

DOT, a small mark, speck. (E.) Not in early use, and uncommon 
in old authors. It occurs in Johnson’s Did., and the ])hrase * dotted 
lines’ occurs in ilurke’s Letters (Todd). Levins (1570) has; ‘A dot, 
idfs/rueiorium.* Cotgrave has ; * Caillon, a dot, clot, or congealed 
lump.’ The only otJier early trace I can find of it is in Palsgrave, 
qu. by H.illiwell, who uses dot in the sense of ‘ a small lump, or pat.’ 
Cf. prov. ICiig. dot, a small lump, a small child. AS. dott, only in 
the sense of ‘ the head of a boil ;’ A. S. I-cechdoms, in. 40. Cf. Du. 
dot, * a little bundle of spoiled wool, thread, silk, or such like, which 
is good for nothing ; ’ Sewel ; or, ‘ a whirled knot, clue, pellet ; ’ 
Calisch. Also Norw. do//, a tuft, bunch, wisp to stop a hole with ; 
Low G. dutte, a plug. Sec Dit. p. The remoter origin is obscure ; cf. 
Swed. dial, dott, a little heap, clump ; EFriesic do//«, dot, a clump 
(Koolman); N Fries, dodd, a clump (Outzen); Norw. do//, a tuft, a 
wisp, something to stop up a hole with ; Norw. dytte, AS. dyttan, lo 
stoji up. Rieiz (s. v. dotta, to stop up) cites .Swed, di.'il. dott, some- 
thing soft rolled up, to sio]) U|) a hole with. See Dit. 

DOTAQB, childishness, fonlishness. (E. with F. suffix.) ME. 
dotage, Allit. Poems, cd. Morris, 11 1425. From the verb dote, with 

F. suffix -age, answering lo L. suffix -aticuni. Sec Dote. 
DOTABD* a foolish fellow. (E. with F. suffix.) In Chaucer, 

C. T. 5913 (D 331). From the veib dote; with F. suffix -ard, of 
OlIG. origin. See Dote. 

dote, to be foolish. (E.) In early use. ME. dotien, doteu ; 
Layamon, 1. 3294 ; P. Plowman, A. i. 129; 11. i. 138. An Old Low 

G. word. Cf. M Du. doten, to dote, mope, Oudemans ; Du. duiten, to 
lake a nap, lo mope; dut, a n.ap, sleep, dotage; Icel. dotta, to nod 
with sleep; MIIG. tuzen, to keep still, mope. ^ The F. rndoter, 
OF, re-doler, is of O. Low G. origin, with L. prefix re-. Der. dot- 

<J-v.; dot-ard, q.v.; dott-er-el, a silly bird, Drayton’s Polyolbion, 
s. 25 (near the end) ; and Prompt. I'arv. 

DOUBLE, two-fold. (F.— L.) ME. doidde, Ancren Riwle, p. 70. 

— OF. dohle, later double. duplus, double, lit. two-fold. — L. du-, 
for duo, two ; and -plus, related to -xXos in (ik. bi-v\us, two-fold. See 
Two. Der.don/d«, verb ; double-ness ; also doublet, q. v. , doubloon, q. v. 

DOUBLET. an inner garment. (F. ~ L.) In .Shak. Temp. ii. 1. 
loa. ME. dobbelel, *a garment, bigern;* Prompt. Parv. ; see Way’s 
note. — OF. doublet, ‘ a doublet, a jewell, or stone of two pecees joynetl 
or glued together;* Cot. (Here doublet is probably used in a lapi- 
dary’s sense, but the word is the same ; see f iodeiroy, and cf. M F. 
doublure, lining for a garment. J — F. double, double; with dim. suffix 
~et; see Double. 

DOUBLOON, a Spanish coin. (F. — Span.— L.) A Spanish 
word, given in Johnson’s Did. as doublon. which is the F. form.— 
Sj)an. dobloH, so calleil because it was the double of a pistole.— Sfxan. 
doblo, double ; with suffix -on ( Ital. -one.) — L. duplus ; see Double. 
DOUBT, to be uncertain. (F.— L.) ME. douten, commonly in the | 


sense ‘ to fear Havelok, 1 . 708. - OF. douttr, later dnubUr, as in CoN 
grave, whence h was inserted into the £. word also.-L. diAitare, to 
doubt, be of two minds; allied to dubius, doubtful; see DubiOUB. 
Der. doubt, sb. ; -er, -ful, -Jul-ly, -ful-ness, -less, -less-ly. 
DOUCEUR, a small present. (F.-L.) A French word, used by 
Burke (Todd). — F. douceur, lit. sweetness — L. dulcbrem, acc. of dut- 
eor, sweetness. — L. dtdeis, sweet ; sec Duloet. 

DOUCHE, a shower-bath. (K.-Ital.-L.) Modem, and a French 
word. — F. douche, a douche, a shower-bath, introduced from Ital. in 
the 16th cent. (Brachet). - Ital. doccia, a conduit, canal, water-pipe, 
spout.— Ital. docciare, to pour ; formed as if from a Late L. *duetiare, 
a derivation of diutus, a leading, in Late L.. a duct, canal ; see Duot. 

DOUQH, kneaded flour. (E.) ME. dah, dagh, doj, dogh,dow; 
sijclt doi, Ayenhile of Inwyt, p. 205 ; see rfny in .Slratmami, p. 151. 
AS. ddh, gen. dfiges, dough; A. S. Leechdoms, ii. 342, 1. i8.-f Du. 
deeg ; Dan. deig; Swed. deg ; Icel. deig ; Goth, daigs, a kneaded lump. 
G. teig. Teut. type *daig-oz, m. p. l*he sense is ‘ a kneaded lump ; * 
the root ai)t>cars in Goth, deigan, dignn, to knead, to form out of a 
plastic material, Rom. ix. 20 ; cognate with l^fingere, to form, shape, 
mould; also with Skt. dih, to sme.ar. — VDHEIGH, to mould, to 
knead ; whence also Gk. rtfxor, a wall (orig. of earth) ; and cf. 
Paradise. Brugmann,i. 5 604. "Dvt. dough-y. And see EHgure, 
ETction, Dairy, Lady. 

DOUGHTY, .ible, strong, valiant. (E.) ME. duhti, dohti, 
doujti; Layamon, 14791 ; 1’. Plowman, B. v. 102. AS. dohtig, also 
dyhtig, valiant; Grein, i. 2 13. -AS. dugan, to be strong, to avail. 
Cf. Du. deugen, to be worth ; Dan. due, to avail ; whence dygtig, able, 
capable ; Swed. duga, to avail ; whence dugtig, able, fit ; Icel. duga, 
to avail ; whence dygdugr, doughty ; (ioth. dugan. to avail, suit ; 
OHG. tugan, G. laugen, lo be worth; whence Ci. tiiehtig, able. 
^ The AS. dugan is prov. E. dow, to be worth somctiiing. 

DOUSE, to plunge into water, immerse. (Scand. V) ‘I have 
washed my feet in mire or ink, douz\l my carnal affections in all the 
vileness of the world; ’ Hammond, Works, iv. 515 (R.). * He was 
very often used ... to be dowssed [pcrfiindebaturj in water luke- 
warme;’ Holland, Suetonius, p. 75 ‘To swing i’ th’ air, 

or douce in water;’ Butler, Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 1. I 502. Perhaps of 
.Scand. origin ; cf. Norw. du^a, to fall or topple down, as with a blow 
(Aaseii); dus (with uu), a push, a blow (id.). Cf. also MSwed. dunsn, 
to fall heavily (Hire) ; Swed. dial, dunsa, to plump down, fall 
clumsily; duns, the noise of a falling body; Rietz. And see 
Dowse (1). 

DOUT, to extinguish. (E.) In Sbak. Hen. V, iv. 2. 1 1. Dout 
is for do out, i.e. put out. Cf. doffi, don, dup, for do offi, do on, do up. 

DOVE, the name of a bird. (E.) ME. dove, douue, dowue (where 
M—v) ; P. Plowman, B. xv. 393. AS. dii/e, only found in the com- 
pound du/e-doppa, used to translate L. fclkiinus (Bosworth) ; the usual 
AS. word was cM//rri.4'GSax. dhha (Ileliand) ; Goth, dulm ; G, taube. 
p. Tlie sense is ‘ diver,’ the form dit/e being from the verb du/an, to 
dive, with the suffix -e denoting the fein. agent, as usual. And sec 
Dive and Columbine. Der. dove-cot ; also dove-tail, q. v. 

DOVETAIL, to fasten boards together. (E.) * Dovelaild is 

a term among joyners,’ &c. ; Blount's Gloss. From dove and tail ; 
from the shai^ of the fitted ends of the board (^ ). 

DOWAQEB, a widow with a jointure. (F.— L.) In Shak. 
Mids. N. D. i. i. 5, 157. Spelt douagier in Palsgrave; Epistle, p. i. 
—OF. douagere, si), f. (Godefroy) ; from douage, a dower. Cf. ‘ To 
make her dowage [endowment J of so rich a jointure ; ’ Merry l>evil of 
Edmonton (R.). p. Again, the OF. dou-age is from the F. douer, to 
endow.— L. do/are, lo endow. Sic Dower. 

DOVFDY, shabbily dressed ; as sb., a slattern. (Scand.) ‘ Dido, 
n dowdy;' Sbak. Romeo and Juliet, ii. 4. 43. From ME. dounl, an 
ill-dressed person; found as early as 1330 (N.E.D.) ; cf. prov. E. 
dowd,a. woman’s cap (E.D.T).). — Icel du 6 a,\o wrap up, swathe; 
dubi, swad dling clothes. Cf. Duda. 

DOWEL, a })lug for connecting two pieces of wood, &c. (Low G.) 

‘ The quelis [wheels] ar ioyned with maiii a dowle ; ’ Cursor Mundi, 
21270. — Low G. dovel, a plug (Liibben) ; cf. G. d'obel, OHG, tubili, 
a dowel ; EFries. d’ojel. Allied lo Swed. dubb, a plug, peg. Perhaps 
influenced by F. douille, a socket. 

DOWEB, an endowment. (F.— L.) ME. dower, Chaucer, 
C. T. 8683 (E 807). — OF. doaire, later dot/aiW. — Late I., ddtariurn.mm 
L. diitiire, to endow. — L. stem of dos (gen. dulis), a gift, dowry. 
+ Gk. diin, a gift.- V give* ef. Skt. dii, to give. Der. 

dower-ed, dower-less ; dowry (for dowrr-y) ; and see dowager. 
DOWLAS, a coarse kind of linen. (Brittany.) ‘ Britaine [Brit- 
tany] where . . Doulas and Lockeram is made ; ^ Act 28 Hen. Vlll. 
c. 4. 5 I (N.E.D.). And in .Shak. i Hen. IV. iii. 3. 79. -Bret. 
Daot das, S E. of Brest, in Brittany. See Lookram. 

DOWLE, a filament of a feather. (F.— L. ?) In Shak. Temp, 
iii. 3. 65. ME. dmde, Plowman’s Tale, 1273. Perhaps from OF. 



DOWN 

douiUt, somewhat soft. - L. ductilis ; see Ductile. [A gness ; 
see Notes on £. Etym.] 

DOWN (i), soft plumage. (Scand.) In Gower, C. A. ii. 103, bk. 
iv. 303 1 . » Icel. dunn, down ; Swed. dun ; Dan. duwi. Cf. Lith. duji^ 
down. Der. davm-y ; eider-down. 

DOWN (a), a hill. (C.) ME. dun, daun\ Layamon, 37256; 
Orroulum, 14568. AS. dun, a hill; Grein, i. 313. — Irish dan, a for- 
tified hill, fort, town ; Gael, dm, a hill, mount, fort ; W. din, a hill- 
fort. p. Cognate with AS. /fin, a fort, enclosure, town ; the AS. t 
answering to Celtic d by Grimm’s law. See Town. Der. a-down, 

S [. V. ; also down (3), q. v. Also, ‘ the downs,' a famous road-stead 
or ships, opposite the North Downs (Kent) ; * in the Doii/nes ; ’ Capt. 
J. Smit h, Wo rks, p. 90. Stokes-Fick, p. 15a Doublet, dune. 

DOWN (3), adv. and prep, in a descending direction. (£. and 
C.) The prep, down is a mere corruption, by loss of the initial, of 
ME. a-down, which again is for AS. of-dane, i.e. off or from the hill. 
The loss of the prefix is of early date ; dun (for a-dune) occurs in 
l.ayamon, 6864, in the phrase ‘he dun la;i ’nhe lay down. It will 
be observed that this form dun was originally an adverb, not a pre- 
position. See Down (2), and Adown. Der. down-caU, -fall, 
-hearted, -hill, -right, -ward, -wards. Dmward (downward) occurs 
in Layamon, 13106. 

DOWSE (i ), to strike in the face. (Scand.) * Dowse, a blow on 
the chaps;' Kersey, ed. 1715. * Dowse, to give one a slap on the 

chaps ;’ Bailey (1735). [Cf. ME. dusehen, to strike ; ‘ such a dasandc 
iireoe dusehed to his heart ’ >■ such a dazing dread struck to his heatt ; 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1538. Of Scand. origin ; cf. Norwegian 
dusa, to strike with violence (also to topple down, as from a blow, 
Koss) ; Gcr. dial, dusen, tusen, to strike, run against, cited by Rietz 
s.v. dust; also MDii. doesen,to beat heavily, strike (Kilian); EFries. 
dassen, to strike (Koolman). fi. The prov. G. (Altmark) dussen 
means ‘ to daze one by a blow on the head * (Danneil) ; cf. I-ow G. 
dussen, to be dased by a blow on the head. Perhaps allied to 
Dizzy and Doze. 

DOWSE (3), to plunge into water; see Douee. 

DOWSE (3), to extinguish. (K.) A cant term ; 'dowse the glim/ 
i.e. extinguish the light. Probably only a particular use of dowse 
(t), to strike. Possilily suggested by dout, to extinguish. 
DOXOLOGY, an utterance of praise to (iod. (L. - Gk.) * Doxo- 
logy, a song of praise,’ &c. ; Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. — Late L. 
doxologia.^Gk. io^oKoyia, an ascription of praise. — Gk. SofoXoyas, 
giving ])raise. — Gk. 9 o^o-, fur Sofa, glory; and -Aoyos, speaking, from 
Xiytw, to speak. Aiifa meant originally ‘ a notion,’ from So/ettr, to 
think, expect ; see Dogma. 

DOXY, a disre])utable sweetheart. (MDu.) A cant term. In 
Shak. Wint. Ta. iv. 3. 2. (Cf. EFries. doht/e, dimin. of dohhe, a doll.) 
Prob. from MDu. doche, a doll. Cf. OlIG. toccha, a doll, also a term 
of endearment (,G. docke). 

DOZE. to sleep lightly, slumber. (Scand.) ’ Dosed with his fumes, 
and heavy with his load. They found him snoring in his dark abode; ' 

J fryden, tr. of Virgil, Eel. vi. 3 1 . Here dosed means * stupefied,* ‘ ren- 
dered drowsy.'— S wed. dial, dusa, to doze, slumber; Rietz; Dan. 
dose, to doze, mope. Cf. Icel. dusa, to doze; Low G. dussen, to Ix! 
dizzy. From Teut. base *dus-, whence also dizzy ; see Dizzy. 
DOZEN, twelve. (F. — L.) ME. dosnin; K. Alisaunder, 1 . 657. 
— OF. dosaine, dozaine; modF. douzaine, a dozen. — OF\ doze, modF. 
tlouze, twelve; with suffix -aine (<L. -ena, as in cent-ena). — l^ duo- 
deeini, twelve. —L. duo, two, cognate with £. two ; and decern, ten, 
cognate with E. ten. See Two and Ten. 

DRAB ( I ), a low, sluttish woman. (E. ) In Shak. Macb. iv. i. 31. 
J’alsgrave has: * Drabhe, a slutte.' (Cf. also Irish drabog, a slut, 
slattern, Gael, drabag, a slattern ; Gael, drabach, dirty, slovenly, dra- 
baire, a dirty, slovenly man ; all from E.] Not found in AS. Cf. 
EFiieii. drabbe, puddle-water; Du. drabbe, dregs, draff; Low G. 
drabbeln, to slaver. Allied to Draff. Der. rfrafc, verb; Hamlet, 
ii. I. 26. 

DRAB (2), ofa dull brown colour. (F.~LateL.) ‘DrnA, adj. (with 
clothiers), belonging to a gradation of plain colours betwixt a white 
and a dark brown;* Ash’s Diet. ed. 1775. He also gives; * Drab, 
s. (in commerce) a strong kind of cloth, cloth double milled.* Bail^ 
(17^0 has: *Drap, Dra 6 , cloth.* It would appear that drab was 
applied to the colour of undyed cloth.— F. drop, cloth. — Late L. acc. 
drapputn,Uora nom. drappus, in Chatlemagne’s Capitularies (Brachet). 
Cf. Lith. dra^nos, white linen. Sec Drape and Trap ^a). | 

drachm, a weight ; see Dram. 

draff, dregs, refuse, hogwash. (E.) ME. draf, Chaucer, C. T. 
*7346 (I 35) ; and earlier, in Layamon, 29356. Not found in AS. ; 
but may be considered an E. word. + Du. draf, swill, hog’s wash ; 
also drab, draff ; Icel. draf, draff, husks ; Swed. draf, grains ; Dan. 
^ov, dregs, lees ; G. /ra&rr, pi. grains, husks. Cf. AS. drof, turbid ; 
G. tribe ; Goth. drSbjan, to trouble ; Gk. rpi^w, to thicken, curdle, 
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nourish. Allied to Drab (1), q.v. [Cf. Gael, and Irish drabh, 
draff ; from £.] 

DRAFT, the act of drawing, a draught. (E.) A corruption of 
drau^t, by the usual change of gh to /, as in laugh (pron. laaf). 
See Draught. Der. drajt, verb, drafts-man. 

DRAG, to pull forcildy. (Scand.) ME. draggen. Prompt. Parv. 
A secondary weak verb, due to draw. — Swed. draggo, to search with 
a grapnel; dragg, a grapnel; cf. Dan. drag, a pull, tug, draught, 
liauL — Swed. draga, to draw ; led. draga, to draw, pull, carry; Dan. 
dra^, to draw, tmll, drag. .See Draw. 

DRAGGIjE, to make or bL-ci>me dirty by drawing along the 
ground. (E.) *llis draggling tail hung in the dirt;’ Hudibras, 
pt. i. c. T. 1 . 449. The freciuenialive of drag, by addition of the usual 
suffix -le ; cf. waggle from wag. See Drag. Doublet, drawl. 

DRAGOMAN, an interpreter. (F.— Iial. — Gk. — Arab.) Spelt 
druggerman, Poi)e, Sat. viii. 83. Sandys has drogermen as a pi. ; 
Travels (1633), p. 62. [Found very early, spelt drogman, in Kin g 
Alisaunder, 1 . 3401 ; from F. drog»ia«.] — F. dragcmiaw, drogman.^ 
Ital. dragommanno, an interpreter. A word of Eastern origin, 
introduced from Constantinople by the Crusaders, who had borrowed 
it from the mediaeval Gk. Spayaviiavos, an interpreter (Brachet).— 
Arab, iarjumdn (formerly targwnan), an interpreter, translator, 
dragoman; Palmer's Pers. Diet, col. 131 ; Rich. Diet. p. 38S. Cf, 
Chaldee tarpum, a version, interpretation. See Targ^nx. 

DRAGON, a winged serpent. (F. — L. — (ik.) ME. dragun; 
Old Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 24, 1 . 759. — F. dragon.- L. acc. 
draeonefif, fioin nom. draco. — Gk. bpaxuv, a dragon ; lit. ‘ seeing one,’ 
i.e. shaqr-sighted one. — Gk. Spate-, weak grade of Stpao/uu, I see.— 
^ DERK, to see ; cf. Skt. dff, to sec. Der. dragon-tsh, -et (dimin. 
form), -fly ; and see dragoon. 

DRAGOON, a kind of light horseman. (F.-L.-Gk.) *A 
captain of dragoons;’ Spectator, no. 361.— F. dragon, a dragoon, 
horse-soldier ; the same word with F. dragon, a dragon, though the 
reason for the name has been disputed. — L. acc. draednem, from nom. 
draeo, a dragon. See Dragon. Der. dragonn-ade, a French word. 

Littrc gives 1585 as the date of the first use of dragoons, and 
quotes the supposition of Voltaire, that they were so named from 
OF', dragon, in the sense of ‘ standard ; ’ but this is unsupported. 
The fact is rather, that they were so called because armed with fire- 
arms called dragons ; and this is strongly supported by the use of E. 
dragoon in the sense of a kind of carbine, as early as 1622 (N.E.l).). 
And these carbines were so called because they ‘ breathed fire,’ like 
the fabulous dragons of old. The dragoons were at first mlanlry 
soldiers, till 1784. 

drain, to draw off gradually. (E.) In Shak. Macb. i. 3. 18. 
Not found in M£. AS drehnigenn, drrhnian, drrnian ; in the phr. 
*ge drf.hnigead [var. read. drvhniaS, dreniaSi] J»one gna*l aweg,’ i.e. 
yc drain away the gnat ; Matt, xxiii. 24. Also spelt dreahnian, A. S. 
Lecchdoms, iii. 72 ; orig. sense, ‘to become dry.’ — AS. *driag-*s 
'I'eut. *draug-, 2nd grade of Teut. *dreugan-, to be dry ; cf. Icel. 
draug-r, a dry log. See Dry. Dor. drain, sb. ; drain-age, drain-er. 
.See Notes on Flng. Etym., ]>. 73. 

DRAKE, the male of the duck. (E.) ‘ As doth the whyte doke 
after hirrfraite;' Chaucer, C. T. 3576; cf. Havelok, 1241. This ME. 
drake answers to AS. *draca, not found, but of the same form as AS. 
draea, a dragon, though the latter is merely borrowed fiom the I« 
draco (see Dragon). We find a similar equivalence of form in the 
Low G. drake, (i) a drake; (2) a kite 01 n:n»cn Wort.); Low G. 
drake, draak, (i) a kite; (2) a drake; (3) a meteor (Beighans); 
MDan. drage, (1) a dragon ; (2) a drake (Kalkar). Cf. also .Swed. 
anti, a duck, and-drake, a drake (from Low G.) ; G. enterich, OHG. 
anetrecho,'M\\G. antrache (Schade), for *anut-trahho (Kluge) ; prob. 
for anut (AS. ened) duck, and trahho, of unknown meaning, the same 
in form as trahho, a dragon. Ihre notes MSwed. drake, a dragon, 
a war-ship, and-drake, a drake. Levins (1570) has: * drake, birde, 
anas;’ and ‘drake, dragon, draco.’ Cf. G. draehe, drachen, a dragon, 
a kite. y. The AS. *draca is probably Teutonic. Perhaps connected 
with Icel. draka or dnlk, a streak ; Swed. dial, drakig ; Dan. dial. 
dra^t, marked (on the back) with a white strijie. 

DRAM, drachm, a small weight, small quantity. (F.— L. 
— Gk.) In Shak. Timon, v. i. 154; Merch. of Ven. iv, 1. 6. 
* Drame, wyghle [weight], drama, dragma;* Prompt. Parv. — OF. 
dragme (Hatzfeld) ; MF'. drame, dragtne, drachme, ‘a dram ; the 
eighth part of an ounce, or three scruples ; also, a handful of ; ’ Cot. 
— L. drachma, borrowed from Gk. Spexp^, a handful, a drachma, 
used both ns a weight and a coin ; cf. Spaypa, as much as one can 
gra^. — (jk. Spaaaopat, 1 grasp. Brugmann, i. % 509. 

DRAMA, a representation of actions. (L. — Gk.) ruttenham 
speaks of * enter ludes or poemes drammaticke ; * Arte of Poesie, lib. >• 
cap. 17 (heading). Cf. the phrase ‘dramatis personae’ commonly 
prefixed to old plays. — L, drama. — Gk. 8pd/m (stem Spapar-), a 
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deed, act, drama. -Ck. hpAta^ I do, perform, •f Lithuanian darau» I 
make, do. Der. (from stem dramat-), dramat-ie, -ic-al^ •ic-a/-/>, -ise, 
“is/ ; and see drastic. 

DBAFE, to cover with cloth. (F.~Late L.) Formerly, to 
manufacture cloth ; ‘ that the clothier might drape accordingly as he 
might afford;’ liacon, Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, j). 74. -F. draper, to 
make cloth; Cot.-F. drap, cloth; see Drab (2). Der. drap-er, 
occurring in F. i’lowman, B. v. 255 ; -er-y. 

drastic, actively purgative, effective. (Gk.) * Drastiea, dras- 
tick remedies, i.e. such as operate speedily .and effectually ; ’ Phillips’ 
Diet. cd. 1706. — Gk. B/xurrtiror, drastic, effective; allied to bpaarios, 
verbal adj. of opao>, I effect ; see Drama. 

DRAUQHT, also DRAFT, a drawing. (E.) ‘A draughte of 
wyn;' Chaucer, C. T. Frol. gyS (A .lyb); sjielt drahte, Layamon, 
29259. Not found in AS., but evidently derived from A.S. drag-au, 
to draw, drag; see Draw. The suffixed -/ appears also in flight 
from ^y, drift from drive, &c. •4' Du. dragt, a load, burden; from 
dragen, to carry ; Dan. dragt, a load ; Icel. drdttr, a pulling, a 
draught (of fishes) ; from draga, to draw. Der. draught-house (for 
viithdraught-kouse, where withdraught = a, retreat, place to which one 
withdraws) ; draughts-man or drajls-mnu ; also draughts, a game in 
which alternate draughts, i. e. ‘ moves,’ are made ; Chaucer uses 
draughtes, in the sense of ‘ moves ’ at the game of chess, in 'I he Boke 
of the Duchessc, 1. 653 ; cf. Tale of Bcryn, <‘d. Fumivall, 1779, 1812. 

DRAW, to pull along. (E.) ME. drawen ; J.ayamon, i. 57 ; 
*33‘> AS. dragan (pt. t. rfr«A) ; cf. /aw fiom the older /agu. The 
form draw dates from after A. li. 1 200. + I )u. dragen ; Icel . and Swed. 
draga, Dan. t/rng«; Goth. i/rri/roM ; ii. tragen,\o pull along, carry. 
Teut. type *dragan-, pt. t. *drog, Der. draw-hack, -bridge, -er,-ers, 
-ing ; draw-ing-room (short for withdraw-ing-ro’mt, which was used 
as late as 1627 ; see Fegge s CnriaHa, jit. i. p. 66) ; -toell\ also with- 
draw, C|. v. ; drawl, cj. v. ; draught, q. v. ; dray, <j. v. ; dredge (1 ). q. v. 

DRAWD, to speak very slowly. (E.) In .Sbnk. Merry Wives, 
ii. I. 145. An extension of draw, with the suffix -I, giving a fre- 
quentative force. Thus drawl is a doublet of draggle, q. v. Cf. Du. 
dralen, to loiter, linger, delay; similarly formed Irom dragen, to 
carry, endure ; Icel. dralla (< drag-la), to loiter. 

DRAY, a liJW cart for heavy gooils. (E.) The word dray-load 
occurs in .State Tiials, an. 1643 (K.) ; dray-men in .Sliak. Rich. JI, 
i. 4. 32. ME. dreye, Tievisa, tr. of Higden, iii. 145. The form 
dray agrees with AS. drage, which occurs in AS. drwge or drteg-net, 
a draw-net, or dredge-net ; Voc. 105. 4.4.Swcd. rfWJg, a sledge, dray. 

It means * that which is drawn along ; ’ see Draw. 

DRRAD, to fear, be afraid. (E.) ME. dreden, F. Flowman, B. 
XX. 153. AS. dr»dan, only found in the compounds on-dr^dan, 
adri^dan, ojdr^dan \ of which the first is comnion.^f OSax. r/rm/nn, 
only in the compound andradan or anddradan, to be afraid; OIKi. 
tratan, only in the comp, intralan, MlUi. entraten, to be afraid. 
Teut. type *drxdan-. Boot unknown. Der. dread, sb. ; dread-ful, 
-ful-ly, -ful-ness, -less, -less-ly, -less-ness, -naught. 

DRJSAM (l), a vision. (E.) ME. dream, dreem, drem ; Havelok, 
12S4. [Distinct from ME. dream, ‘sound,’ or * music ;’ as in * mid 
le dredful dreame of Jie englene bemen ’ - with the dreadful souml of 
the ang(d.s’ trumpets, Ancren Kiwle, p. 214 ; AS. dream, (i) a sweet 
sound, music, harmony ; ( j) joy, glee.j The sense of ‘ vision ’ is not 
found in the earliest English, but the AS. form must, in this case also, 
have been *drfatn. + (J.Sax. dram, a dream ; OFries. dram, a dream ; 
Du. droom ; Icel. draumr ; Dan. and Swed. dram ; G. traum. Kluge 
suggests comparison with G. trug-bild, a phantom. If so, the Teut. 
type was *draugmoz, m. ; from 1 eut. *draug, second grade of 
"dreugan- (OIKJ. triogan, G. tr'ugen), to deceive. Cf, Icel. draugr, 
a ghost. Also OFers. drauga (Fers. durugh\ a deceit, lie ; from the 
Idg. root *dhreugh. Brugmann, i. §§ 6Si, 689. Der. dream, verb, 
q. V. ; dream-less, dream-y. 

DRRAM (2), to see a vision. (E.) The verb is derived from 
the sb., not vice versa. Cf. (i. traumen, to dream, from sb. traum. 
DREARY, DREAR, gloomy, cheerless. (E.) Drear is a late 
poetical form, used by Milton (II Fens. 119'), Parnell and Cowper. 

It is quite unauthorised, and a false form. ME. drecri, dreri, druri; 
spelt dreery, drery, Chaucer, C. '1*. 8390 (E 514). AS. dreorig, sad, 
mournful; originally ‘ bloody,’ or ‘gory,’ as in Beowulf, ed. Grein, 
14*7* *7®9* Formed, with suffix -ig, from AS. dreor, gore, blood ; 
Grein, i. 205. And again, AS. dreor is from the verb driosan, to 
fall, drip, whence also drizzle, q. v. + Icel. dreyrigr, gory ; from 
dreyri, gore ; G. traurig, sad, orig. gory, from OHG. tror, gore. All 
from Teut. sir. yh. *dreusan- (pt. t. draus, jjp. druzanoz), to fall in 
drops. .See Drizzle, Drowse. Dot. dreari-ness, -ly. 

DREDGE ( I ), a drag-net. (E.) Also spelt drt/dj'c. * Drudger, 
one that fishes lor oysters;* Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. * Dredgers 
fishers for oisters; ’ Kersey, ed. 1715 ; cf. MF. drege (prob. from E.).’ 

‘a kind of iish'net, forbidden to be used except for oysters;’ Cot. 


The NorthE. form is dreg (see Sapp, to Jamieson). It answers to an 
AS. form *dreeg or *drecge (from *drag-jo -) ; from AS. drag-an, to 
draw. See Draw. CL MDu. dregge, ‘a drag ; ’ Hexham. & There 
is on AS. drag-net, a draw-net, Voc. 105. 4; but this would give 
dray-net ; see Dray. 

DREDGE (2), to sprinkle flour on meat, &c. (F.->Late L.- 
Gk.) * Burnt figs dreg\i [dredged] with meal and powdered sugar ; * 
Beaum. and F'letcher, Scornful Lady, Act ii. sc. 3. ‘ Dredge you a 

dish of ])lovers ; ’ id. Bloody Brother, Act ii. sc. 2. To dredge is to 
sprinkle as in sowing dreg, or mixed corn ; thus Holland says that 
‘ choler is a misecllane seed, as it were, and a dredge, made of all the 
jiassions of the mind ; ’ Flutareh, p. 108 (K.). * Dredge or Dreg, oats 
and barley mingled together;* Kersey, ed. 1715. — OF', dragee, 
dragee aux chevnux, ‘ iJiovendcr of divers sorts of pulse mingled 
together; also the course grain called bolymong, Frf/icA-wheat, 
BIock-whe.at, or Buck-wluat ;’ Cot. Cotgrave also gives the older 
sense of dragee as ‘a kind of disgestive (mc) powder, usually pre- 
scribed unto weak stomachs after meat ; ’ this is the mod. F'. dragee, 
a sugar-plum. p. Allied to Iial, treggea, a sugar-plum ; and sup- 
])Osed (by Diez) to be derived frt>m Late L. tragemata. Dicz quotes 
Irom Fapias: ‘ collibia sunt .apud tlcbra'os, qum nos vocainus trage.- 
mata vcl vilia munuscula, ut cicer frixum,’ &c. — Gk. rpay^nara, 
dried fruits, ]>I. of Tpaytjua, something nice to cat. — Gk. rp&ryuv 
2nd aor. f-rpay-ov, to gnaw; also to cat dried fruits; allied to 
rpojyKrj, a hole, a cave (cf. 10. trout, troglodyte). 

DREGS, lees, sediment. (Scand.) A pi. form, from sing. dreg. 

‘ Fra fen, ful of dreg ’ out of a fen full of mire ; Northern Met. ver- 
sion of Fs. xxxix. 3. 'Dreggfs and draffe;’ F. J’lowmaii, B. xix. 397. 
— Icel. dregg, pi. dreggjar, dregs, lees; Swed. driigg, dregs, lees. 
p. The theoretical 'leui. form is *drag-jon- (Norecn); allied to 
OFrussian dragms, dregs; cf. (jk. ropox^, disorder, 6 paoa*iv, to 
trouble, disturb. 11 Not alliwl to (L dreck, dirt, for that is the Icel. 
frekir; nor yet to L. /races, dregs of oil (Brugm. i. § 417). Der. 
dfegg-y, -i-ness. 

DRENCH, to fill with drink or liquid. (E.) The causal of 
‘ drink ;* the old sense is ‘ to make to drink.’ ME. drenehen, llave- 
lok, 561, 583. AS. drencan, to drench, Grein, i. 202 ; causal of A.S. 
drinean, to drink.+Du. dreuken, to water a horse; Icel. drekkjn, to 
drown, swamp; Swed. driinka, to drown, to steep; (i.tninken, to 
water, to soak. See Drink. Der. drench, sb. ; AS. drenc. 
DRESS, to m.ake ready, deck. (F.-L.) ME. dressen\ King 
Alisaunder, 479. — OF', dresser, drescer, to erect, set up, arrange, 
dress. — Late L. type *directiare, not found; but formed from L. 
directus, direct, straight, hence just, right, upriglit. .See Direct. 
Dor. dress, sb. ; -ing, -ing-case, -y ; also drtss-er (in Falsgrave), a 
table on which meat was dressed. 

DRISRZjE, to lei fall in small drops. (E.) The reading dribling 
in Shak. Mcas. for Meas. i. 3. 2, may be an error for driMnng. 
Dribble is the frequentative of drib, which is a variant of drip. ‘ Lyke 
drnnkardis that dribbis,' i. c. drip, slaver ; Skelton, Garland of l.aurel, 
641. Cf. Dan. dial, drihle, drehle, to dribble, M 1 )an. drybe, to drip ; 
Jutland dribble, to dribble. Sec Drip. Der. drihhl-er; also dribl-et, 
formed with dimin. .suffix -et. Kersey has ‘ dnlMet (old word), a small 
portion, a little sum of money owing.' fs* Not the same word as 
drivel. 

DRIFT, that which is driven. (E.) ‘ The dragoun drew him 
awaic [departed ] with drift of his winges,’ i. e. driving, violent move- 
ment ; Alisaunder, fnag. A., ed. .Skeat, 998. Cf. Cursor Mundi, 496. 
Formed with suffix -/, from drif-, weak grade of AS. drifan, to drive. 
-FDu. drift, a drove, flock, course, current, ardour ; Icel. drift, dripl, 
a snow-drift; Swed. drift, impulse, instinct; G. trift, a drove, herd, 
pasturage. .See Drive. Dor. drift, verb ; drift-less, -wood. 

DRILL ( I), to bore holes, to train soldiers. (Du.) Cotgrave ex - 
pl.*iins F'. trappan as * a stone-cutter's drill, wherewith he bores little 
holt s in marble.* Ben Jonson hints at the Dutch origin of the word 
in the sense of ‘to train .soldiers.' * He that but saw thy curious 
captain’s drill Would think no more of Flushing or the Brill ; ’ 
Underwoods, Ixii, 1. 29. — MDu. drillen, or trillen, ‘ motitare, nut.are, 
vacillare, ultro citroqne cursitare. gyros agere, gyrare, rotarc, volvere, 
tornare, terebrare,’ Kilian ; mod. Du. drillen, to drill, bore, to turn 
round, shake, brandish, to drill, form to arms, to run hither and 
thither, to go through llie manual exercise. Sewel's Dutch Diet, 
gives drillen, to drill, shake, brandish ; met den piek drillen, to shake 
a pike ; to exercise in the management of arms. p. The orig. sense 
is ‘ to turn round and round,’ whence (1) to turn men about or drill 
them, (2) to turn a pike about, or brandish it. Allied to MHG. 
drellen, to turn rounci (pp. gedrollen), and to Low G. drall, twisted 
tight. Teut. type '^prellan- (pt. t. *J>ro//), to twist; cf. AS. pearl, 
strict. Der. drill, sb. 

DRILL (2), to sow com in rows. (Low G.) We find an old 
word drill used in the sense of ‘ rill,* ‘ So docs a thirsty land drink 
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up all the dew of heaven that wets its face, and the greater shower 
makes no torrent, nor digs so much as a little furrow, that the drift of 
the water might pass into rivers, or refresh their neighbour's weari- 
ness ; ’ Bp. Taylor, vol, i. ser. 6 (K.). We also find the verb drillf to 
trickle. *An(l water’d with cool rivulets, that driWd Along the 
borders ; ’ Sandys, Kcclesiastes, c. ii. fi. This verb cannot be sepa- 
rated from /r///, used in precisely the same sense; as in ‘Few drops 
. . . adowne it fri/d,' i. e. trickled; Spenser F. Q. ii. la. 78. In 
Chaucer, C. T. 13604 (Group B, 1864), Tyrwhitt prints /rii/ed where 
the Ellesmere MS. has trykled ; and it is clear that trill has the s.nme 
sense. It seems to be really the same word ns the above, but with a 
sense more common in Low G. The W. Flem. indrillen means ‘ to 
drill in,' to bury grain to a slight depth in the e.irth (De Bo) ; and 
Iterghaus notes not only the Low G. verb drillen, but drill-plog 
(ilrill-plough) ns used in drill-kidtur. Trill is properly the Scand. 
form. See Trill (2). 

DRlliIiINO, a twilled linen or cotton fabric. (G. — L.) A cor- 
niption of (i. drillich, ticking, huckaback. And the G. word is a 
corruption from L. irilie-, stem of trilix, having or consisting of three 
threads. oL. tri~, from /r«, three; and Iteium, a thrum, a thread. 
DRINK, to suck in, swallow. (E.) ME. driuken ; Chaucer, 
C. T. 135. A.S. drincan (cominotO.+Du. drinkeu; led. dreltka (for 
dreiika = drinka) ; Swed. dricka ; Dan. drikke ; Goth, drigkan (for 
drinkan) ; G. trinken. Tent, type *drenkan-, pt. t. ^dranlt, pp. 
*drunkanoz. Der. drink-able, -er, -offering ; and see drunken^ 
drunkard^ drench, drown. 

DRIP, to fall in drops. (Scand.) ‘ Dryppe or drope, gutta, stilla, 
pdula ; * Prompt. Parv. ji. 1 3a. ‘ Dryppyn or droppyn, stillo, gutto ; ’ 
id. ‘ Dryppynge, or drojipyngc, stillacio ; * id. Drip is a secondary 
weak verb, closely allied to the sb. drop, and is of .Scand. origin.— 
Dan. dryppe, to drip ; dryp, a drop ; cf. Icel. dreypa, to let drop, from 
draup, 2nd grade of the strong verb drjupa, to drip. Tlic Dan. dryppe 
rcjiresents a Tent, tyi^e ^drupjan, from *drup-, weak grade o{*dreupan- 
as seen in A.S. dreopan, strong vb., pp. dropen ; see ii-dreopan in Groin ; 
OSax. driopan, to drip ; pt. t drop ; OIIG. triu/an, G. iriefen, to drip, 
trickle; pt. t. troff. .See Drop. 

DRIVE, to urge on, push forward. (E.) ME. driuen (with u=~v), 
Chaucer, C. T. 7 ^ 2 ^ (D 1540). AS. dri/an, Groin, i. 206. + Du. 
drijven ; Ictl. dri/a \ .Swed. dri/va; Dan. drive; Goth, dreiban; OfIG. 
tripnn, MUG. trdien, (;. treiben. Tout, type *dreihan- (pt. t, *draih, 
PP* *dribaniiz), Der. drive, f,\»,,driv-er ; also drif-t, tj.v. ; drove, q.v. 
drivel, to .slaver, speak foolishly. (E.) M E. drtuelen, to slaver. 
‘Drynken and dryuelen;' P. Plowman, H. x. 41. ‘Thei don but 
dryiiele Jieron ; ’ id. x. u : where the C-text (xii. 9) has dreuele. This 
drevelen answers to A.S. dreflian, to drivel or run .at the nose ; Voc. 

J 6 1 . 34. From the ba.se drab-, whence also DrafT. Cf. Low G. 
drahbeln,to slaver ; Bremen Wbrterbuch. Also Swed. drafvel, foolish 
talk ; like E. drivel, sb. Der. drivel, sb., drivell-ing, drivell-er. 
DRIZZLE, to rain slightly. (E.) ‘ These tears, that drizzle from 
mine eyes ; ’ Marlowe, Edw. 11, Act ii. sc. 4. 1. 18. The old spelling 
is drissel or drisel. ‘ Through sletie drisling day ; ’ Drant’s Horace, 
b. ii. Sat. 2. Dris-el means ‘to fall often,’ and is the frequentative of 
ME. dresen, to fall, from AS. dreosan, to fall in drops ; see Dreary. 
Cf. Dan. drysse, to fall in drojjs ; Swed. dial, droda. 

DROLL, strange, tjdd, causing mirth. (F. — Du.) Shak. has 
drollery. Temp. iii. 3. 21 ; 3 lien. IV, ii. 1. 156. The phr. ‘ to play 
the drol' is in IIowcll’s Letters, b. i. s. 1. let. 18 (i6ao).-MF. drole, 

‘ a boon corap.'inion, merry grig, pleasant wag ; * Cot. Also cf. droler, 

* to play tlic wag,’ id. ; drolerie, ‘ waggery, good roguery ; ' id. [The 
early use of drollery shows that we took the word from the French.] 

- Du. drolhg, ‘ buricsk, odd ; ’ Sewel. [The sb. drol, a droll fellow, 
is not noticed by .Scwel.] — MDu. rfro/, * a juglar; ’ Hexham. Cf. 
Low (J. dnillig, droll. Perhaps from the pp. stem droll- ; for which 
see Drill (i). Korting, ( 3115. Her. droll-isk, droll-ery. 

DROMEDARY, a kind of camel. (F. - L. — Gk.) In early use. 
ME. dromedarie, King Alisaunder, 3407. -OF. dromedaire, ‘a dro- 
medary ; ' Cot. — Late L. dromediirius, better spelt drotnadarius ; Du- 
can^e. — L. dromnd-, stem of dramas, a dromedary ; with suffix -drius. 

— Gk. ipo/iab-, stem of fast running, speedy. — Gk. Spofutv, to 

run ; used as infin. aor. of rptxeiv, to run, but from a diflerent root. 
•fSkt. dram , to run ; akin to drd, to run. 

DRONE (0, to make a deep murmuring sound. (E.) ‘ He that 
dronis ay as ane bee ; ’ Dunbar, Poems, xv. 8. [Cf. also ME. drou- 
nen ; ' he drouned as a dragon, dredefull of noyes ; ’ Alisaunder, frag. 
A., ed. Skeat, 1. 985.] Not found in A.S., but an imitative word. 
Similar wonls (but with a different vowel) are Swed. drma, to low 
bellow, drone ; Dan. drone, to peal, rumble ; drbn, a rumbling noise ; 
Goth, drunjus, a sound, voice; Rom. x. 18; Icel. drynja, to roar. 
Allied to Gk. Bpfivos, a dirge ; Skt. dhran, to sound. See below. 

DRONE (2), a non-working bee. (E.) ME. dran, drane ; pi. 
dratus, Piers Plowman’s Crede, 1. 726. AS. dran ; AS. Citron, an. 


1137. ‘ Fttcus, dran ; ' Voc. 131. 10; also drSn, Voc. 318. 35. Tte 
AS. dran (like EFries. drdne) was prob. borrowed from OSax. dran 
(cognate with AS. drdn). Cf. MHG. treno, a drone ; cited by Fick 
and Cnrtins.+Gk. 0 pSeva(, a Laconian drone-bee (Hesychius) ; Gk. 
dy-Op^tnj, a wild bee. Teut. stems dren-, dr^n- ; cf. drun- in the 
article above. Der. dron-ish. 

DROOP, to sink, faint, fail. (Scand.) ME. drupen, droupen; 
Ciiaucer, C. T. 107. The pres, jiart. drupand is in the Cursor 
Mundi, I. 4437. — Icel. drapa, to droop ; allied to the strong verb 
drjupa, to drip or drop. In mod. led., driipa and drjupa are con- 
founded ; but drupa is a weak verb, and from the weak grade *drup-. 
For the sense, cf. ‘ I am ready to drop,' i.e. I droop. See Drop, 
and Drip. 

DROP, sb. a small particle of liquid ; verb, to let fall small par- 
ticles of liquid. (£.) ME. drope, a drop; dropien, droppen, to let 
drop. The sb. is in Chaucer, C. T. 131 ; the verb in C. 'i*. 16048 
(G. 580) ; and the vb. is from the sb. AS. dropa, a drop ; Grein, i. 
207 ; dropian, to drop. Psalter, ed. Thorpe, xliv. lo ; cf. also dreopian, 
to drop, drip, Grein, i. 205.4* Du. drop, a drop ; led. dropi, a drop; 
Swed. droppe, a drop; Dan. draabe, sb. a drop; vb. to drop; OHG. 
tropfo, G. tropfen, a drop ; I.ow G. dnippen, a drop. p. All from 
Teut. *drup-, weak grade of Teut. *dreupan-, to drop, as seen in AS. 
dreopan ; see Dlip. And see Droop. Cf. OIrish druchi, dew. 
DROPSY, an unnatural collection of serous fluid in the body. 
(F.— L.— Gk.) ME. dropesie, a spelling found in Wydif, Luke xiv. 
2 ; where the earlier text hzsydropesie. See further under Hydropsy. 
Der. drops-ie-al. 

DR08HKY, DROBKY, a kind of carriage. (Russian.) Mere 
Russian.— Russ, drojki, a low four-wheeled carriage. [The j sounded 
ns in French.) Given by Reiff. Diinin. of a waggon ; which 
was orig. pi. of droga, a perch (of a carriage). 

DROSS, dregs, scum, impure matter, refuse. (E.) ME. dros, 
Ancren Riwic, p. 284. AS. dros, Voc. 353. 20 ; cf. AS. drbsna, an- 
swering to Lat. fax, Ps. xxxix. 2, ed. .Spdman. Cf. Du. droesem, 
dregs; G. drusen, pi., lees dregs; OHG. truosana, husks of pressed 
grapes. And ijerKij^s cf. AS. darstan, dregs ; Westphal. drost, dregs. 
Der. dross-y, -i-ness. 

DROUGHT, dryness. (E.) ME. drogte, drougte; Chaucer, 
C. T. 1. 2. In P. Plowman, B. vi. 290, we have drought, but in the 
earlier text (A.vii. 275) we find drouh]>e. In the Onnulum, 1. 8626, 
it is spelt druhh\e. AS. driigatf, dryness; Voc. 317. 34. — AS. driig- 
ian, lo dry; cf. dryge, dry; Grein, i. 207. .So also Du. droogte, 
drought, from droopen, to dry. See Dry. The ft>rm drouth or 
drougth occurs as late as in Spenser’s Daphnaida, 1. 333; and in 
Bacon’s Nat. Hist. § 669 ; and is still found in prov. English. The 
same change from final th to final t has occurred in height, spelt 
highth in M ilton’s Paradise Lost. Der. drought-y, -i-ness. 
DROVE, a niiinber of driven cattle, a herd. (E.) M E. drof, droue 
(withw— v); ‘wil> [h]i5 droue of bestis;’ Will, of Palerne, 181.— 
AS. draf; AS. Chron. an. 1016. — AS. rfro/, 2nd grade of dri/an, to 
drive. .See Drive. Der. drov-er. 

DROWN, to be killed by being drenched in water ; to kill by 
drenching in water. (Scand. ) Grig, an intransitive or passive verb, as 
particularly denoted by the suffixed -n ; cf. the Mceso-Goth. verbs 
in -nan, which are of a like character. ‘.Shall we give o’er and 
drown!* Tempest, i. 1. 42. * Alle . . . drowned [jicrished] ]>erinne ;’ 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 372. ‘Alle ]>ai drowned;* Cursor 
Mundi, 11793; where the Colton MS. has: ‘A1 Jiai drund.' The 
form is M. Danish. — MDan. drukne, drougne, droune, drone, to sink, 
to be drowned (Kalkar). The -nkn- was jircscrved in ME. 
drunenien, later drunenen, drunknen ; the spelling drunenen is in the 
Ormnlum, 15398 ; drunknen is in Wyclif, Isa. Ixiii. 6 ; cf. ONorthumb. 
drunenia, to 1^ drowned, to sink ; ‘ ongann drunenia ’ = began to sink ; 
Matt. xiv. 30 (Liiulisfarne MS.). Formed, with suffix -ian, from 
druncen, lit. drunken, pp. of drincan, to drink, y. Similarly, we find 
Swed. ^unkna, to be drowned, from drucken, drunken, pp. of drieka, 
to drink ; and Dan. drukne, to be drowned, from drukken, drunken, 
old pp. of drikke, to drink. See Drunken. ^ It may be addecl 
that this will appear more plainly from the Lindisfarne MS., Luke, 
xii. 45 ; wlierc the Lat. inehnari is translated by * drunegnia vcl hatte 
se druneenig,' i.e. to drown or that he may be drunken. Cb the 
numerous forms (without k) of Jutland drukne (Feilberg). See Notes 
on E. I^m., p. 76. 

DROWSE, DROWZE, to be sluggish. (E.) Formerly Jrawse; 
Milton, P.I.. xi. 131 ; viii. 289; whence drousie, id. II Penseroso, 83. 
Not found (as yet) in the Mid. Eng. period. AS. drusian, to be 
sluggish ; * lagu drusade ’ & the lake lay sluggish ; Beowulf, etl. Grein, 
*630, The base drus- is a weaker grade of Teut. *dreus-, as seen in 
AS. dreosan, to mourn ; Grein, i. 206, which is the same as AS. 
dreosan, to fall ; id. fi. So, too, OHG. tnunln, to cast down the 
eyes, to mourn (mod. G. travern), is related to OHG. trureg, mournful, 
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and to the E. dreary. See Drearj. Cf. Pomeran. druse, slumber. 
Der* droiwz-y (drowsy in Palsgrave), drowz-i-ness. 

DBUB, to beat. (Arab.) In Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. c. 3- 1* 1042. 
lie also bas the sb. dndu, id. pt. iii. c. 3. 1. 209. First introduced 
in connexion with the East, and applied to the punishment of the 
bastinado. Phillips (1706) has : ' Drub, to beat the soles of the feet 
with the stick, a punishment used in Turkey.’ Prob. from Arab. 
tfarh (zarb), a beating with a stick ; from Arab, root daraba (zaraba), 
he beat ; Rich. Diet. p. 05a (N.E.D.). fi. Ihre (in I7<m) quotes 
Swed. drabba, to beat; with the conjecture of Spegel (1 (>4 5-1 714) 
that it is from Arab, darab, ‘ percutere, verberari faccre.’ Der. drub, 
sb. ; drubb-ii^. 

DBUDQE, to perform menial work. (E.) Shak. has the sb. 
drudge, Merch. of Ven. iii. 2. 103. ME. druggen ; C haucer has ‘ to 
drugge and drawe; ' C. T. 1418 (A 1416). [Irish dntgaire, a drudger, 
drudge, slave, and Irish drugaireachd, drudgery, slavery, are from £.] 
It answers to an AS. *drycgean, not found, but regularly formed from 
drug; weak grade of dreogan, to work, perform, endure ( * Teut. 
*dreugan; Goth, driugan, l.owI.Sc. dree). Cf. Icel. drjug-virkr, one 
who works slowly but surely ; Norw. drugga, to go slowly, like one 
under a heavy burden (Koss). Der. drudge, sb. ; drudg-er-y. 
DRUG, a medical ingredient. (K.) ME. drngge, drugge’, the pi. 
drogges, drugges is in C'haucer, Six-text, A 426; where the Ilarl. 
MS. has dragges, Prol. 1. 428. [Hut dragges and drogges cannot be 
the same word ; the former is from OF. dragee, discussed s. v. 
Dredge (2), q. v. ; the latter is OF. rfrogwe.'J—OF. (and mod. F.) 
drogue, a drug ; cf. I tab, S]jan., and Port, droga, a drug. p. Remoter 
origin uncertain; Diez derives it from Du.'droog, dry; and .SewePs 
Du. Diet, has: ‘Droogen, gedroogde kruyden en wortcls, druggs;* 
but he has prob. confused the F. with the Du. word. The word may 
be Eastern. Kurting, $ 31 id, suggests a Slavonic origin, viz. OSlav. 
drag, Pol. drogi, costly. Dor. drugg-ist. 

DRUGGET, a coarse woollen cloth. (F.) 'And, coarsely clad 
in Norwich drugget, came;’ Dryden, Mac Flecknoe, 1. 3.3. "MF. 
dragnet, ‘ a kind of stuff that’s half silk, half wooll ; ’ Cot. Cf. .Span. 
droguete. A dimin., with .suflix -et, from F. drogue, (i) a drug; 
(2), trash, rubbish, stuff (Mamilton and Legros, French Diet.) ; i.e. 
in the latter sense. But it is probable that drogue, trash, is not the 
same word as drogue, a drug. 

DRUID, a priest of the ancient Britons. (F. — L. -C.) 'The 
British Druyds;' Howell, Foreign Travel, ed. 1642, sect. 10. — F. 
Druide, a Druid. — L. pi. Dniides; Caesar, I)e Bello Gallico, vi. 13. 
Of Celtic origin. From OIrish druid-, as in druid, dat. and acc. of 
drui, a magician, sorcerer ; Irish draoi, druidh, an augur, magician ; 
Gael, draoi, drnoidk, druidh, a magician, sorcerer. Origin undeter- 
mined ; the attorn])! to connect it with Irish and (iael. darack, darag, 
an oak, is by no means convincing. ^ The AS. dry, a magician, is 
from Briti.sh (W. dryw). 

DRUM, a cylindrical musical instrument. (Du.) ' The drummes 
crie dub*a*dub ;’ Gascoigne, Flowers ; ed. llazlitt, vol. i. p. 83, 1. 26. 
First found, spelt drome, in 1541 (N.E.1).). An imperfect ada])tation 
of MDu. tromme, Du. trom, trommel, a drum; trommelen, to drum. 
Cf. G. trommel, a drum ; csp. Strassburg drum, a drum (C. Schmidt); 
Dan. drttm, a booming sound. Der. drum, verb ; drum-head, drum- 
taajo r, dr um-stich. See also Thrum (2). 

DRUMBIiE, to be sluggish. (.Scand.) .Shak. has : ' look how you 
dremhle ;* Merry Wives, iii. 3. 156. — Norw. drumla, to be half asleep; 
allied to drumba, drumma, to straggle, lag licliind (as cattle); see 
Ross. Cf. Swed. drumla, to be clumsy, drummel, a blockhead (Oman). 
DRUNKARD, one addicted to drinking. (£. ; with F'. suflix.) 
In the A. V., Joel, i. 5; and in the Bible of 1551. Palgrave has 
dronkarde. Formed from the base drunk- of the pp. drunken, with the 
F. suffix -ard, of OHG. origin, used with an intensive force. This 
suffix is of the same origin with E. hard; Brachet, Etym. French Diet, 
introd. $ i()6. f|f The ME. word is dronkelew. 

DRUNKEN, DRUNK, inebriated. (£.) ME. dronken, 
drunken; C'haucer, C. T. 1264. A.S. druncen, jip. of drincan, to 
drink, but often used as an adj. ; Grcin, i. 207 ; .see Drink. Der. 
druukeu -neK . 

DRUPE, a fleshy fruit containing a stone. (F. — I.. — Cik.) A 
botanical term. Modern; not in Todd’s Johnson. — F. rfrw/v, a dnifie, 
stone-fruit.— L. drupa, an over-ripe, wrinkled olive (Pliny).— Gk. 
bpvuua, an over-rijie olive ; pcrliai>s a contraction from, or allied to, 
Gk. Spvwe^s, ripened on the tree ; [a word which is frequently varied 
to bpvner^s, i. c. fklli^ from the tree.) — Gk. 9pvt, a tree ; and uiaanv, 
to cook, ripen. See Tree and Cook. Der. drup-ae-e-ous, with suffix 
— L. •deeus. 

DRY, free from moisture. (E.) ME. druie, OEng. Horn. i. 87, 
1. la ; druye, dry^e, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, H. 385 and 412 ; dreye, 
Chaucer, C. T. 8775 (E 899). AS. dryge, drige, Grein, i. 207. Cf, 
Du. divog, dry ; G. trocken, dry. Also Icel. draugr, a dry log. All 


from a Teut. root *dreug-, to be dry; cf. AS. driog-an, to last, endure, 
&c. The orig. sense may have been lasting, hard. See Drudge. Der. 
dry, verb ; -ly, -ness ; -goods, -nurse, -red, -salter ; see also drought. 
dryad, a nymph of the woods. (L. — Gk.) Milton has Dryad, 
P. L. ix. 387 ; and the pi. Dryades, Comus, 964.— L. Dryad-, stem of 
Dryas, a Dryad. - Gk. SpvaS-, stem of bpuas, a nymph of the woods. - 
Gk. 8pvs, a tree; cognate with E. Tree, q.v. 

DUAL^ consisting of two. (L.) 'This dual/te ... is founden in 
euery creature ;’ T. Usk, Test of Love, b. ii. ch. 13. 1. 30. -L. dua/is, 
dual. - 1 duo, two. Sec Two. Der. dual-ism, dual-i-ty. 

DUAN, a canto. (Gaelic.) In Maepherson’s Ossian ; and used by 
Bums (The Vision). —Gael, duan, a song, canto; OIrish duan; see 
Macbain. 

DUB, to confer knighthood by a stroke on the shoulder. (E.) ME. 
dubben, Havclok, 2042. A.S. duhbau; *dubbade his sunu ... to ridere,’ 
dnbl^ed his son kniglit ; AS. Chron. an. 1086. A much-disputed 
word ; but, apparently, of Teut. origin ; if not native, it may be of 
Scand. origin. The statement (in N. £. D.) that there is no such 
Germanic verb as dubban, is hardly borne out. The Iccl. dubba may be 
foreign ; but the Teut. forms dih, dab, dob, dub, expressive of light 
movements, cannot all be unoriginal. Cf. Norw. dabba, to taj) with the 
foot (Ross) ; K. dab ; Swed. dial, dahh, a viscous clot ; £. a dab ; Norw. 
dil>ba, to nod the head, to trip lightly (Ross) ; Swed. dial, dihb, to 
touch lightly; Dan. dMe, a float (because it bobs); Swed. dial, dobh, 
dubb, a float, also (ns a verb) to duck or liob under ; Norw. dubba, to 
nod (Aasen) ; EFries. dul)be, a blow, dubben, to strike ; Low G. dobber, 
a buoy ; G. tupfen, to dab. The OF. adober, to dub, is therefore cor- 
rectly derived ^ Diez from a Teut. base dub-, to dab or taji. Cf. E. 
dub-a-dub (see Drum) ; evidently of imitative origin. 

DUBIOUS, doubtful. (L.) In Milton, P.L. i. 104 ; and in Hall, 
Edw. IV, an. 9. $ 14. — L. dubiosus, doubtful. — L. dubium, doubt ; neut. 
of dubim, doubtful, moving in two directions ; formed from L. duo, 
two. Sec Two. Der. duhious-ly, -ness. 

DUCA^ lielonging to a duke. (F. — I..) F. dural. Cot. — T.nte I.. 
dttealis, adj. — I., due-, stem of dux, a leader ; see Duke. 

DUCAT, a coin. (F. —Ital. — L.) * As fine as ducat in Venise ; ’ 
Chancer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 258.— OF. dttcat, ‘the coyne termed a 
duckat, worth vi s. viii d. ; ' Cot. — Ital. dueato, a ducat ; a duchy.— 
I^te L. dncntiis, a duchy, p. .So called because first coined in the 
duchy of Apulia (about A.D. 1140); and, after 1284, they bore the 
legend ‘sit tibi, Christe, datus, quern tu regis, istc ducatus." See 
Duohy. 

DUCHEBB, the wife of a duke. (F. — L.) ('haucer wrote The 
Book of the DwAr-sse. — OF', duchesse, fern, of due, a duke; with suffix 
-esse 1.. -issa - Gk. -laaa. See Duke. 

DUCHY, a dukedom. (F. — L.) ME. duche; P. Plowman, (’. 

iv. 245. — F*. f/HcAr.- lAte I., duentus; formed with suffix -atus from 
due-, stem of dux, a leader. See Duke. 

DUCK (i),a bird. (E.) MFi. dokr, duke; P. Plowman, B. v. 75 ; 
xvii. 62. The word duk-e means ‘ diver;’ the final -e — AS. m. -a, 
f. -e, a suffix denoting the agent, as in hunt-n, a hunter. A.S. duee, 
a duck; see Cart. Saxon., ed. Birch, ii. 162, 1. 3. See below, •f. 
Dan. duk-and, a diver (bird) ; from duk- - dukke, to dive, and and 
( ~ G. ente), a duck ; .Swed. dyk-Jdgel, a diver (bird). See Duok (2). 
The short » is due to the following k, as in suck. Der. duck-ling, with 
double dimin. suffix -I- and -ixg; cf. gos-ling. 

DUCK (2), to dive, bob the head down. (FI.) ME. dtiken, 
douken; the pres. pt. douknnd, diving, occurs in The Wars of Alexan- 
der, 1. 4090; and the pp. duked in the Cursor Mnndi, 23203. It 
answers to an A.S. *ducan (pt. t. *deac, pp. *docen), not found. + Du. 
dniken, to stoo]), dive ; Dan. dukke, to auck, ])Iunge; Swed. dyka, to 
dive; G. tauchen, to dive. Der. duck (i). 

DUCK (3), a j»ct, darling. (E.) ‘ O dainty dttek ! ’ Mids. N. D. 

v. 286. Apparently, a transferred sense of Duok (1). 

DUCK (4), light canvas. (Du.) Strutt, Manners and Customs, iii. 
1 29, quotes ' lampas douck ’ in a description of a tourney, as early as 
2 Henry VIII (1510). — Du. dock, linen cloth, towel, canvas. 4* Dan. 
dug, cloth ; .Swed. duk ; Iccl. dukr, cloth, table-cloth, towel ; G. tuck, 
cloth ; OHG. /»oA, MHG. /»ocA. 

DUCT, a conduit-pipe. (L.) .Still spelt ductus in 1715. ‘ Ductus, 
a leading, guiding; a conduit-pipe;* Kersey’s Diet. — L. ductus, a 
I leading ; cf. ductus, pp. of ducere, to lead. Sec Duke. 

DUCTILE, malleable. (F'. - L.) ‘ Soft dispositions, which duc- 
tile be;* Donne, To the Countess of Huntingdon, 1. 27 ; and see 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 845. — F', ductile, 'easie to be hammered ;* Cot. — 
L. ductilis, easily led ; cf. ductus, pp. of d&cere, to lead. See Duke. 
Der. ductil-i-iy. 

DUDE, a fop, exquisite. (Low G.) Modern. — G. dude, a foolish 
fellow (Grimm; ; shortened from I.ow G. duden-dop, duden-kop, a lazy 
fellow ; EFries. dud-kop, a drowsy fellow. Cf. EF'ries. dtidden, to be 
drowzy ; see Dawdle. 
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PUDQEOir (i), resentment. (F. ?) *When civil dudgntn first 
}i;rew high ; * Butler, Hndibras, pt. i. c. 1. 1. 1. The form tndugine is 
also found ; see additions to Nares. Origin wholly unknown ; though 
the form would seem to be French. 

DUDQ-EON (2), the haft of a dagger. (Unknown.^ 'And on thy 
blade and dudgeon gouts of blood;* Macb. ii. i. 46. .See Clark and 
Wright, notes to Macbeth; Furness, notes to ditto. The evidence goes 
to show that some daggers were called dudgeon-hafled, which Ginord 
explains by saying that ‘ the wood was gouged out in crooked chan- 
nels, like what is now, and perhaps was then, called snail-creeping;* 
note on Jon$on*s Works, v. 221. The root of the box-tree was also 
called dudgeon^ apparently liecausc it was curiously marked ; 'the 
root [of box] . . is dudgin and ful of work ;* Holland's Pliny, b. xvi. 
c. 16; where the context shows the sense to be ' crisped damask -wise’ 
or ' full of waving.* p. In the earliest examples, the sense seems to 
be ‘ boxwood ;* at any rate, it is a material used by a cutler. A cutler 
speaks of * yucry [ivory], dogeon, horn, majiyll, and the tool that be- 
longeth to my craft;* Arnold’s Chron. (1502, repr. 1811), p. 245. In 
the York Wills, iii. 96 (Surtees .Soc.), we find, in 1439, ‘ j tlaggcr, cum 
manubrio de dogeon' • Ronnyn, as dojoun or masere Prompt. Parv. 
p. 436. The earliest is AF. digeon, in 1 380 ; see Riley, Memorials of 
Ixindon, p. 439.. 

DUDS, rags, ]>oor clothes. (Scand.) ME. *dudde, clothe, amplu- 
hilus ;* Prompt. Parv. Related to Iccl. duXi, straddling clothes ; dutia^ 
to swathe, wrap up. Cf. Dowdy. See Notes on E. Etym., p. 78. 
DUE, owed as a debt. (F. — L.) ME. dewe. ‘ A maner dewe dette * 
=a kind of debt due ; P. I'lowman, C. iv. 307. — OF. deu, masc. rfewe, 
fern, 'due;* Cot.; pp. from devoir (spelt debvmr in Cot.), to owe.— 
I., debere, to owe. Debt. Der. du-ly (ME. dueliche, Gower, 
C. A. iii. 245; bk. vii. 4370); also du-ty, q.v. 

DUEIj, a combat between two. (Ital. — L.) Formerly duello, Shak. 
Tw. Nt. iii. 4. 337. — Ital. duello, whence also F. i/i/e/.— L. duellum, 
lit. a combat between two. — L. d%to, two. Sec Two. ^ Cf. L. 
hellum<,duellum ; see Belligerent. Der. dwell-er, -ht, -ing, 
DUEEN A, an elderly lady acting as guardian. (Span.~L.) It 
occurs in Dryden’s Span. Friar, i. 2 ; and Mrs. Centlivre's Busy Body, 
ii. 2.— Span, duena, a married lady, duenna. — I., domina, a lady. 
I(f Thus duenna is the same ns donna, q.v.; or dame, q. v. 

DUET, a piece of music for two. (Ital.) A musical term.- Ital. 
duetto ; in Baretti, Ital. Diet. — Ital. due, two. — L. duo, two. See Two. 
P'or the .sufiix, cf. quari-elte, quint-etie. 

DUFFEL, a kind of coarse woollen cloth. (Du.) * And let it be 
of duffil gray;’ Wordsworth, Alice Fell. — Du. dxtffel, duffel. So 
named from l)uffel, a town not far from Aiitwer]). 

DUFFER, a stu])id person. (Scand.) Prob. tlur same as Lowl. 
Sc. donvfart, formed with the sufl'ix ~art{ -ard) from the adj. dow/, 
stupid, lit. ‘ deaf.’ — I cel. dauf-r, deaf. See Deaf. Cf. WFlem. den 
doofaard (or doovanrd) ipelen, to pretend to be deaf (Dc Bo). 

DUG, a teat. (E.) In Shak. Romeo, i. 3. 26. ‘ Tete, pap|)C, or 
dugge;' Palsgrave. The exact original is not forthcoming; it can 
hardly be allied to Swed. diigga, Dan. deegge, to suckle, fondle; or 
to Goth, daddjan, to suckle, p. On the other hand, it corresponds to 
Skt. duh (for dhugh), to milk ; whence ddghd, a milch cow, doha-s, 
a milkiim. 

DUGOEG, a swimming mammal, sea-cow. (Malay.) Malay 
duyong, a sea-cow; Marsden's Malay Diet. p. 138. 

DUKE, a leader. (F. — L.) ME. due, duk; Layamon, 1. 86.— OF. 
due, sicc. formed from a nom. r/ioc. — L. r/nx, a leader; allied to duerre, 
to lead. — ^ DEUK, to pull, draw ; Brugmann, i. $ 592. Der. duie- 
dom ; and see due-al, dueh-ess, duch-y, due-at, doge. From L. ducere 
we have ad-duee, eon-duce, de-duce, in-duce, &c. ; also duct, con-duct, 
de-duct, in-duet, &c. 

DULCET, sweet. (F.— L.) In Shak. Mids. N. D. ii. 1. 151 ; and 
used by Cotgrave to translate OF. doucet. The spelling was refashioned 
after L. dtdeis ; cf. M. Ital. doleetio, somewhat sweet (Florio). Formed, 
with dimin. suffix -et (with force of E. -»A), from OF. ddls, sweet; see 
doh in Supp. to Godefroy.— L. dulcis, sweet. See Douoeur; and 
see below. 

DULCIMER, a musical instrument. (F.— .Span.— 1« atid Gk.) 
In the Bible, A. V., Dan. iii. 5 ; and in Karet s Alvearie. — OF. 
douleemer (Roquefort) ; cf. doulcetnele in Godefroy.— Span, dulcemele, 
a dulcimer; so called from its sweet sound.- L. duUe melos, a sweet 
song ; dulee is neut. of dulcis (see above) ; and nulos » Gk. ficAos, for 
which see Melody. 

DUIiL, stupid, foolish. (E.) ME. dul ; Chaucer, C. T. 10593 
(F 279). [Also as a verb ; ‘ it dulleth me ;* id. 16561 (G 1093).] In 
the Ancren Riwle we have *dulle neilcs,* i.e. blunt nails, as a various 
reading of 'dulte neiles;* see Dolt. Dull also appears as ME. 
dill ; answering to a Teut. type *dul-joz. Closely allied to AS. dtd, 
foolish, stupid ; Grein, i. 194. Cf. Du. dol, G. ttdl, mad ; answering 
to Tent, ty^ *did-oz. AH from Tent. *dul, for *dwtd, weak grade of 


*dwel-an-, as seen in . dwelan, to err, to be stupid ; see DwelL 
Cf. also AS. ge-dwol-god, a false god; Irish and W. dall, blind. 

I Brugmann, i. $ 375 (6). Der. dull, verb ; dvd-ly, -ness ; duU-tighted, 
-witted ; also didl-ard (with suffix as in drunk-card, q. v.) ; also d«l-t, c^. 

I DULSE, an edible sjxcics of sea weed. (C.) See Jamieson, E.p.D., 
and N.E.D. From Irish and Gael, duileasg, dulse. According to 
Macleod, it means ‘ water-leaf; * from Irish and Gael, duitle, Ica^ and 
uisg(e'), water. 

DUMB, silent, unable to speak. (E.) domh, dumb \ Chaucer, 
C. T. 776 (A 774). AS. dumb, mute; tirein. i. 2ia.4>Du. dom, dull, 
stupid; Iccl. dMfM6r, dumb ; Swed. Dan. (/»m, stupid; Goth. 

dumbs, dumb; OIIG. tump, G. dumm, mute, stupid, p. The form 
dumb, with the orig. sense of ‘ stupid,’ is jirob. allied to Goth, daubs, 
deaf. See further under DoStf. Dot. dumb-ly, -twss', dumb-bell, -shawl 
also dumm-y (— rfumi-y). ^ The dnmb-l>eU exercise was called 

* a ringing of the dumb bells ; ’ which explains the name. See 
Spectator, no. 115, i 7* 

jDUMP (1), an ill-shapen piece. (1C.) ‘ Dump, a clumsy medal of 
metal cast in moist sand : East ; ' Ilalliwell. Cf. the phr. * I don’t care 
a dump,' i.e. a piece, bit. Cf. ‘ Dubby, dumpy, short and thick : West ; * 
Ilalliwell. The dimin. of dump is dump-ling, q.v. Probably ‘a thing 
thrown down in a mass ; ' see Dump (2). Der. dump-y. 

DUMP (2), to strike, fling down. (Scand. V) Cf. ME. dumpen, to 
fall down plump; Allit. Poems, C. 362 ; dump, to beat, strike with 
the feet ; to dump about, to move with short steps; Jamieson. Per- 
haps associated with Icel. dumpa, to thump ; Swed. dial, dumpa, to 
make a noise, dance awkwardly ; dompa, to fall down plump, to thump. 
Also cf. Du. dompneus, a great nose. The root-verb appears in Swed. 
dial.dt»ipa,to fall down plump, pt. t.damp, supine dumpiC (Rietz). Cf. 
E.Frics. dumpen, to press down quickly, to duck under water. 

DUMPLIEG, a kind of pudding. (E.) *ANorfolkrfttin^/i«g;’ 
Massinger, A New Way to Pay, A. iii. sc. 2. A dumpling is properly 
a small solid ball of pudding ; a dimin. of dump, wi^ double dimin. 
suffix -ling ( — -/ 4- -mg') . Sec Dump ( i ). 

DUMPS, melancholy, sadness. (Scand.) ‘ As one in dolefuldum/c;' 
Chevy Chase, later version, 1. 1 98. The sing, is dtmip, somewhat rare. 

* He’s in a deep dump now ; * Beaum. and Fletcher, i lumourous Lieut. 
A. iv. sc. 6. Palsgrave has : ‘ 1 dumpe, I fall in a dtmpe or musyngc 
upon thynges.' 'Phe most closely allied word is Swed. dial, dumpin, 
melancholy (Rietz); which is formed as a i)p. from Swed. dial, dimha, 
to steam, reek ; cf. Dan. dump, dull, low. p. Further allied to G. 
dumpf, damp, Du. rfom^ig,dnmp, hazy, misty, Du. dampen, to quench, 
extinguish, and to E. damp. Also to EFries. dump, heavy, moist. 
t!f. the phr. ‘ to damp one’s spirits.’ See Damp. Dor. dump-isk, 
dump-ish-ly, dump-ish-ness. 

DUE (1), of a dull brown colour. (C.) ' Dunne of hewe;’ Rom. 

of Rose, 1213. AS. dunn, dark ; whence dunnian, to be darkened ; 
Alfred’s Bocth. lib. i. met. 5. — Irish and Gael, donn, brovrn ; W. dum, 
dun, dusky, swarthy, ('eltic type *donnos. ^ Hence,! suppose, the 
river-name Don. Der. don-key, dun-lin. 

DUE (2) , to urge for payment. (Scand.) * I shall be dunning thee 
every day ; ’ Lord Bacon, Apophthegms, no. 288. Cf. ME. dunning, 
a loud noise. Prompt. Parv. p. 135. — Icel. duna, to thunder, make a 
hollow noise; dynja, to rattle, make a din; koma einum dyn fyrirdyrr, 
to make a din before one's door, take one by surprise; Swed. d&na, to 
make a noise, to ring. p. These words are cognate with AS. dynian, 
to make a din ; and dun is thus related to din. See Din. Der. dun, sb. 

DUECE, a stupid person. (Proper name.) A proper name; origi- 
nally in the phrase ‘a Duns man.’ ‘ A Duns nuin; ' Tynrlall, Works, 
p.88; 'a great Duns man, so great a preacher ;’ Barnes, Works, p. 232 ; 
cf. p. 272. The word was introduced by the Thomists, or disciples of 
Thomas Aquinas, in ridicule of the Scotists, or disciples of John Duns 
Scotus, schoolman, died a. D. 1 308. The Scotch claim him as a native 
of Dunse, in Berwickshire. ^ Not to be confused with John Scotus 
Erigena, died a.d. 875. 

DUEE» a low sand-hill. (F. - Du. — C.) First in 1 790. — F. dmie. 

— MDu. dune (Du. duin) ; cognate with AS. dun, a down, of Celtic 
origin. Sec Down (2). 

DUEGp excrement. (E.) ME. dung, tiongi Chaucer, C. T. 15024 
(B 42081. AS. dung (dat. dunge), Luke, xili. 8 (Hatton MS.); the 
older MSS. have meoxr.+OFrics. dung; Swed. dynga, muck ; Dan. 
dynge, a heap, hcxird, mass; cf. dynge, to heap, to amass ; G. dung, 
d'unger, p. Remoter origin unknown ; perhaps from the weak grade 
of Ding, to cast, throw down, q.v. Der. dung, vb. ; dung-cart, -heap, 
-hill; also ding-y, q.v. 

DUE GEOE, a ke^tower, prison. (F. — L.) The same word as 
donjon, a keep-tower of a castle. * Which of the castel was the chief 
dongeoun;* Chaucer, C. T. 1059 P. Plowman, B. prol. 15. 

— OF.doiyon, the keep-tower or chief tower of a castle ; Vrov.dompukon 
(Brachet). — Late L. domnionem, acc. of domnio, a donjon-tower. 
Contracted from Late L. dmninionem, occ. of dominio, the same as 
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damimtm, a principnl possession, domain, dominion ; so called because 
the chief towi-r. See further under Dominion, Domain. 
DUNIWASSAli, a Highland gentleman, a yeoman. (C.) In 
Sir W. Scott's ‘honnie Dundee.’ » Gael, duint nasal, a gentleman.— 
Gael, duine (W. </yn), a man; and ua&al (W. uckel), nobly bom, orig. 
‘exalted.’ .See Hrugmann, i. i aio (4). 

DUNLIN, the red-back sandpiper. (£.) Sec Newton, Diet, of 
llinls, on its variation of plumage according to the season. A variant 
itf tlun~ling, lit. ‘ the little dun-coloured bird; ’ see Dun. Cf. dun- 
nock, a local name for the hedge-sparrow ; and don-key. 
DUODECIMO, a name appli^ to a book in sheets of 12 leaves. 

' J.,) ‘ Duodecimo ; a book is said to be in duodecimo, or in twelves, 

when it consists of la leaves in a sheet;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. — L. 
diiotlecimo, abl. case of duodecimus, twelfth. — !., duodecim, twelve.— 
L. r/uo, two ; and drerm, ten. See Two and Ten. From same source, 
duodecim-al ; duodec-ennial (see decennial ) ; dozen ; and see below. 

DUODENUM,thefirstnfthcsmal]intcstines. (L.) ^Duodenum, 
the first of the thin guts, about 1 2 fingcrs-breadth long ; ' Kersey, ed. 
1715. A late L. anatomical word, formed from L. duotleni, twelve 
apiece, a distributive form of duodecim, twelve. So named from its 
length. Sec above. 

DUP, to undo a door. (E.) In Hamlet, iv. 5. 53. Lit. to da up, 
i.e. lift ^ the latch ; and contracted from do up. See Don, Doff. 
DUPli, a person easily deceived. (F.) A late word. In Pope, 
Dunciad, iv. 502. — F. dupe, a dupe. Origin uncertain. Welister 
and I.ittrc say that it is the same as the OF. name for a hoopoe, 
liccause the bird is easily caught. Cotgrave has : ‘ Dttpe, f. a whoop, 
or hooper; a bird that hath on her head a great crest, or tuft of 
feathers, and loves ordure so well, that she nestles in it.’ This word 
dupe is probably (like hoopoe) onomatopoetic, and imitative of the 
liird’s cry. ^ Cf. Href, koupenk, (i) a hoopoe, (2) a dupe. We 
have similar ideas in gull, goose, and boohy. Der. dupe, verb. 
DUPLICATE, double, two-fold. (L.) ‘Though the number 
were duplicate]' Hall, Hen. VH, an. 6. § 7; Lydgate, Minor Poems, 
p. 1 65. — duplicatus, pp. of duplirare, to double. — L. duplic-, stem 
of duplex, twofold. — L. da-, for duo, two ; and plicare, to fold. Sec 
Complex. 

DUPLICITY, falsehood. (F.—L.) Lit. doableness. ‘No false 
duplicite;' Craft of Louers, st. 22; in Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1561, 
fol. 341 , back. — F. duplicite. — L. OMC,dnplicitatem, {rova. nom. duplicitas, 
doublencss. — L. duplici-, dccl. stem of duplex, twofold. See above. 
DURANCE, captivity. (F. — L.) Fabyan has duraunce in the sense 
of ‘endurance,’ vol. i. c. 103. 'I'lie sense ‘imprisonment,’ common 
in Shak. (Meas. iti. 1. 67, &c.), comes from that of long sulTcrance 
or long endurance of h.aTdship. Cotgrave explains durer by ‘ to dure, 
last, continue, indure, abide, rcniainc, persist; also to sustaine, brook, 
suffer.’ — OF. durance, duration (Godclroy>. — OF. durer, to last. Sec 
Dure. 

DURATION, length of time. (F. — L.') ME. duradoun, 
C'haucer, Ho. Fame, 21 14. — OF. duration. — I .ate L. durdtionem, acc. 
of durdtio.^lu diirnre, to last. See Dure. 

DURBAR, a hall of audience. (I’ers.) In Sir T. llertjcrt’s 
nVavels, ed. 1665, ]i. 103. A Hindustani word, but borrowed from 
Persian.— Pers. dar-bnr, a prince’s court, lever ; Palmer’s Diet. col. 
255. Lit. ‘door of ndniittancc.’ — Pers. dar, a door (*•£. door), and 
bar, admittance ; id. col. 64. ^ The word bar abiiic is also us^ in 

the sense of court, congress; Kich. Pers. Diet. p. 230. 

DURE, to last, endure. (F. — Once in common use, now 
nearly obsolete. MIC. duren, King Alisaunder, 3276. — OF. (and F.) 
durer, ‘to dure. Last;’ Cot.— I., durdre, to last. — L. diinis, hard, 
hasiiug.^Irish dur, dull, hard, stupid, obstinate, firm, strong; Gael, 
dur, the same; W. dur, steel. Cf. Gk. Swafus, force. Der. dur-ing 
(orig. pres. ])t. of dure), dur~able, -abl-y, -able-ness, -abil-i-ty; and see 
duration, dures'i, durance. 

DURESS, hardship, constraint. (F.—L.) ME. dure.vse ; Uom. 
of the Rose, 3547 ; Will, of Palcrne, ii 14. — OF. duresce, hardship. 
— L. duritia, hardness, harshness, severity.- L. durus, hard. 
DURIAN, a fmii. (M.alay.) Malay durian, a fniit with a prickly 
rind. — Malay dttri, a thorn, a prickle. 

DUSK, dull, d.ark, dim. (Scand.) 'Duskede his yen two Chaucer, 
C. T. 2808 (A 2806). M K. dasr, dark, dim ; O. Eng. Homilies, i. 259, 
1 . 16. Also dense ; ‘This word is deosk ’ -- this is a dark saying; Ancren 
Kiwle, p. 148. Prob. a Northern form (as the si has not become sk). 
Cf. AS. dox (for *dose), translating f.. ft, mis ; Voc. 239. 36. Cf. Swe<l. 
dial, duska, to drizzle; du\k, a slight shower; dusiug, misty (Kietz); 
Norw. dush, mist. See Notes on E. Ftym., 80. Cf. Skt. dhusara-, 
gray (like dust) ; see DuBt. Der. dusk, sb., dusk-y, dusk-i-ness, 
tUtsk-i-iy. 

DUST, fine powder. (E.) ME. dust, Ancren Riwle, p. 12a. AS. 
dost, Grein, i. aia.+Du. duist, meal-dust ; Icel. dust, dust ; Dan. dyst, 
fine flour, meal ; OHG. tunst, G. dmnt, vapour, fine dust. All from 


a Teut. base *dunst- (for *dwuns-t), the n being lost except in G. Cf. 
Skt. dkvanis, to fall to pieces (pp. dhvas-ta -) ; dhws-ara-, dust-coloured. 
Der. dust-er, dust-y, dhtsl-i-ness. 

DUTCH, belonging to Holland. (G.) Applied in old authors to 
the Germans rather than to the Dutch, who were called Hollanders ; 
sec Trench, Select Glossary. However, Shak. has it in the usual sense ; 
All’s Well, iv. i. 78. — G. Deutsck, lit. belonging to the people ; MHG. 
diut-hk. Here the suffix -isi=K. -ish, and the base diut- is cognate 
with Goth. tkiuda,ASi.^od, a people, nation. Cf. Irish tuath, a people; 
Oscan /nrdo, a city. Jjrugmann, i. $ 218. See Toutoilio. 

DUTY, obligatory service. (AF. — L.) Chaucer has duetee in the 
sense of ‘ due debt ; ’ C. T. 6934 (D 1352) ; cf. Gower, C. A. iii. 1 24 ; 
bk. vii. 1160.-AF. dueie. Liber Albus, p. 211. The word appears 
fo l>e an AF. coinage, there being no corresponding form in French ; 
formed by analogy with words in -ty from the OF . deu, du. See Due. 
II The F. word for duly is devoir (.Span, deber, Hal. dovere), i. e. the 
infin. mood used as a sb. ; hence ME. deuoir, deuer (with k — v), Chaucer, 
C. T. 2600 (A 2598). Der. dute-ous, -ly,-ness ; duti-fid, -ly, -ness. 
DWALE, deadly nightshade. (Scand.) So called because it causes 
stujiefaction or dulness. ME. dwale, P. Plowman, C. xxiii. 379; on 
which see my note. — Dan. dvale, a trance, torpor, stupor, dvale-drik, 
a soporific, dwale-drink ; Swed. dwala, a trance. Cf. AS. dwala, an 
error, stupefaction. From *dwal, 2nd grade of AS. *dwel-an, to be 
torpid, to err ; sec Dwell. . 

D'WARF, a small deformed man. (E.) The final/ is a substitu- 
tion for a final guttural sound, written g or gh] in Lyl^aus Disconns, 
1 . 403, we have the form dwerk. The pi. dwergkes is in Mandeville’s 
Travels, ed. I lalliwell, p. 205. AS. dweorg, diverg, dweorh, a dwarf ; 
OMerc. dwerg] OE. Texts. 4 -Du. dwerg] Icel. rfwergr ; Swed. and 
Dan. dverg] MHG. twerc (also querck), G. zwerg. Tcut. type 
*dwerg-oz. Dor. dwarf-isk, -ish-ness. 

DWELL, to delay, linger, abide. (Scand.) ME. dwellen, to delay, 
linger; (!liauccr, C. T. 2356 (A 2354); to which are allied ME. 
dwelen, to be torpid, and dwelien, to err; see Stratmann. [AS. 
dwellan (only used in the active sense), to retard, cause to 
delay, also, to seduce, lead astray, Grein, i. 213,^ 394; to which 
is allied dwelian, to go astray, err, wander about. The orig. sense is 
to mislead, cause to err, whence the intransitive sense of to err, to 
wander aimlessly. Causal of AS. dwelan (pi. t. dwal, jij). dwolen), to 
lie torpid or dull, to err, found only in the pp. gedwolen (Grein) ; cf, 
ge-dwol-gnd, false goil, and duala, error, in the Northumb. version 
of S. Matt. xxiv. 24 ; and the Goth, dwals, foolish. See Dull.] 

p. Rut in the modern sense it is Sc.ind.— led. to dwell, del.iy, 

tarry, abide ; orig. to hinder ; cf. dviil, a short stay ; Swed. dvaljas, 
to dwell, lit. to delay oneself; l)an. rfwce/e, to linger ; cf. dvale, a trance; 
OHG. twaljan, MIlG. twellen, to hinder, delay. See Dwale. Cf. 
Skt. dkvr, to bend aside, dhur-ta-, fraudulent, lirugmann, i. i 338. 
Der. dwell-er, dwell-ing. 

DWINDLE, to w'astc aw-ay. (E.) In Shak. Macb. i. -1. *3; The 
suffix -le is a somewhat late addition, and has rather a diminutive 
than the usual frequentative force. The d is excrescent, as common 
alter n ; cf. sound from ME. soun. ME. dwinen ; Rom. of the Rose, 
360; Gower, C. ii. 117 ; bk. iv. 3440. A.S. dwinan, to dwindle, 
languish ; Rosworth.+Icel. dvina ; Swed. tvina, to dwindle, pine 
away; Dn. ver-dwijnen, to vanish. All from a Tcut. str. vb. 
*dwrinaH-. 

DYE, to colour. (l'») ME. deyen, dyen\ Chancer, C. T. 11037 
(F 725). Chaucer also h.as deyer, dyer, a dyer, C. T. jirol. 364 (A 
3621. The sb. dehe, dye, colour, hue, occurs in O. Eng. Miscellany, 
ed. Morris, p. 193, 1 . 20. A.S. dmgian, to dye ; from diiah, sb. f., a 
dye, colour ; of which the Teut. type is *dau^a, f. Remoter origin 
unknown. ^ Not allied to L./uchs (<Gk. <^11x05). Der. dy-er, dye- 
ing, -stuffs. 

DYKE, a ditch, bank ; sec Dike. 

DYNAMIC, relating to force. (Gk.) ‘ Dynatnicis, the science of 
mechanical powers; ’ Todd. — (ik. Svva/unus, powerful. — Gk. Svra/us, 
power, — Gk. 1 am strong. Cf. 1 .. durus, liard, lasting; see 

Dure. Der. dynamics, -al, -td-ly] dynam-ite, because it explodes 
with great Ibrce ; dynamo-meter (i. e. measurer of force, from metre, 

q. V.) ; and sec liclow. 

DYNASTY, lordship, dominion. (F. — L. — Gk.) Applied to 
the continued lordship of a race of rulers. ‘The account of the 
Raleigh, Hist, of the World, b. ii. c. 2. s. 2 (R.).— 
F. dynastie. — Late L. dynast la ; Higden, ii. 260. — Gk. Hwaarua, lord- 
ship.— Gk. dvriffTTis, a lord ; cf. SvyaT6s, strong, able. — Gk. Svva/tat, 

I am stron g ; se e above. 

DYSENIXRY, a disccasc of the entrails. (L.— Gk.) ‘The 
dysenterie or bloody ffix;’ Holland’s Pliny, b. xxviii. c. 9. — L. 
dysenteria (Pliny). — Gk. Suaevrspla, a bowel-complaint. — Gk, Sue-, 
prefix, with a bad sense (like 1C. mis-) ; and iurtpov, pi. ivrtpa, the 
bowels, from Gk. hr6s ( -< L. intus), within ; from Gk. L. in), in. 



DYSPEPSY 

^ The prefix <vs* is cognate with Skt. dwr-^ Irish </o>, Goth, 
/tis*, /WZ-, Icel. /or-, OHG. zmt-, G. ztr-. 

DirSF£PSY'» indi^stion. (L.— Gk.) 'Dysf^sia^ a difficulty of 
digestion;’ Kersey’s Diet. ed. I7i5.i-L. dyspepsia.^ (i\L, 8ver«f|^i'a.— 
Gk. Svo’ircirror, hard to digest. ->Gk. Suer-, prefix, hard (on which sec 
Dyientery) ; and Wirrctr, to soften, cook, digest, cognate with I.. 
coquere, whence £. cotdi. Sec Cook. Der. dyspept-ic (from St/crircaror). 
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B-, prefix, out. (f..) In e-vade, e-vinee, e~volve, e-bullient, e-dicl, &c. 
■- L. e, ex, out. See Bx-. 

BACH, every one. ( M.) ME. eeke, eek ; Chaucer, C. T. 793 (A 79 1 ) ; 
older form elch, Layamon, 9931. AS. «lc, each, Grein, i. 56. Usually 
considered as standing for o + lie, i. e. aye-like or ever-like. + Du. 
eli, each; OHG. eogalih] NfilG. iegelich, G.jeglicher. See Aye. 
BAQBB, sharp, keen, desirous. (F.— L.) MP2. egre, Chaucer, 
C. T. 9075 (E 1199); Kob. of Glouc. p. 80, 1. 1786. — AF. egre; 1*'. 
aigre, keen. — L. acrem, acc. of acer, keen. — ^AK, to pierce, shaqten. 
See Acrid. Der. eager-ly, -ness ; also vhi-egar, (j. v. 

BAGIjB, a large bird. (F.-L.) Mli. egle, Chaucer, C. T. 10437 
(F 123). — AF. egle; OF. aigle, ‘an eagle;’ Cot. — 1.. ayuila, an 
c.agle ; see Aquiline. Der. eagl-et. 

BAGRB, a tidal w-ive or ‘bore* in a river. (P*.?) ‘ Hut like an 
eagre rode in triumph o’er the tide;’ Dryden, Threnod. August. 135. 
Sir T. Urown has agar, V idg. Errors, bk. vii. c. 1 3. § 8. The 1 ^itiiiized 
form higra occurs in Will, of Malmesbury, Gest. Tontific. p. 292 ; 
whence Drayton has higre, Polyolbion, song vii. 1. 10. Of unknown 
origin ; apparently l''rench. 

BAN. BANX.ING; sec Tean. 

BAB ( 1 ), the organ of hearing. (E.^ ME. ere, Chancer, C. T. 62 1 8 
(D 636). AS. care, Grein, i. 253. 4* Du- oor ; Icel. tyra ; Swed. lira ; 
J)an. tire; G. ohr; MHG. ore; OHG. ora; Goth. amo. Teut. type 
*auzon-. Cf. also L. auris ; (ik. oSr; Russ, ucho ; J..ith. ousts, Olrish b. 
lirngm. i. § 213 (3). Der. ear-ed, •ache, -ring, -shot, ike.; also ear-wig, 
q.v. And from the same root, auricular, q.v.; auscultation, (].v. 
BAB (2), a spike, or head, of corn. (E.) ME. er; the dat. ere occurs 
in King Alisaunder, 797 ; see ear in Stratmann. A.S. ear, jd. ears of 
corn; Northnmb. eher, an ear, pi. ehera; Matt. xii. 1.4* Du. aar; 
Icel., Dan., and Swed., ax {-^^ahs) ; Goth, ahs ; OIIG. ahir ; MHG. 
eher; G. iihre. Teut. type “aAoz (*nA/2-) ; cognate with L.acus (gen. 
aeer-is), chaff ; cf. Gk. ax-is, a point, a barb. — VAK, to pierce, lirug- 
mann, i. $ 182. 

BAB (3\ to ])lough. (E.) Tn Deut. xxi. 4; i Sam. viii. 12; Is. 
XXX. 24. ME. erien, 1*. Plowman, li. vi. 4, 5: also eren. Chancer, 
C. T. 888 (A 886). AS. erian, erigau, to plough, Grein, i. 228.4* 
Icel. erja ; MHG. eren, ern ; Cjoth. arjan ; Irish araim, 1 plough ; 1.. 
anlre; Lith. arti ; Russ. ora/(^e); Gk. dpooi, 1 plough. — .^AK, to 
plough. ^ ‘ In its a])plicatiou to ])luughing the ^AR (always re- 
taining too its vowel a) is projier to all the Euro^ican languages, as 
distinguished from the Oriental ;’ Curtius, i. 426. Der.ear-ing, See 
Arable. 

BAJElIi, the Eng. equivalent of count. (E.) ME. erl, Chaucer, C. T. 
6739 (I) 1157). AS. eorl, a warrh)r, hero ; Grein, i. 260. 4* Icd.jarl, 
older form earl, a warrior, hero ; also, as a title ; OSax. erl, a man. 
'1 cut. type *erloz. ONorsc (ruuicl erilaR. Der. earl-iiotn, from ME. 
earldom, Layamon, 11560; AS. Chron. an. 1053; where the suffix is 
the AS. dbm (>=E. dwm\ 

BABX.Y, in good time. (1*3.) ME. erly, adv. Chaucer. C.T. 33; 
earlich, adj. Ancren Riwle, p. 258. AS. xrlice, adv. ; not much used, 
as the simple form ter was used instead. The Northumb. adv. arlice 
occurs in Mark, xvi. 2. — AS. «r, .adv. sooner (Grein, i. 69), and lie, 
like; so that «ar/y—rr«-///te. SecBre. Der. rnr/Z-nm. ^ It appears 
that the word was oTigin.ally in use only as an adverb. 

BABN, to gain by labour. (E.) ME. ernien, O. Eng. Homilies, 
i. 7. 1. 28. A.S. earnian, Grein, i. 249. + OIIG. arnbn; cf. also G. 
eruten, to reap, from G. ernte, harvest. Teut. type *az(a)ndjan, to 
get the fruits of labour ; from the sh. *az{a)nii, led. dun, labour ; 
cf. OHCL aran, Goth, asan-s, a harvest ; also Goth, asneis ( = AS. esne), 
a hireling, labourer, lit. harvest-man. Cf. Russ. o.s/ne, harvest, autumn; 
OPrussian assanis, harvest, llrugmami, i. $ 903 (c). ^ As the form 

of the root is AS, it has nothing to do with AS. erian, to plough. 
Dor. earn-ings. 

BABNBST (1), eagerness, seriousness. (E.) Chiefly in the phrase 
*in earnest* Also frequently used as an adj., but the ME. ernest is 
commonly a sb. ; see Chaucer, C. T. 1 127, 1 1 28, 3186. AS. eornost ; 
on earnest, in earnest, Wulfstan, ed. Napier, p. 163 ; cf. AS. earnest. 
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sb. ; a fight, Grein, i. 261 ; also eameste, adj. and adv. id. 262. 4* Dn. 
emst, earnestness, zeal; OHG. emust, a fight, MHG. emest, G. emst, 
sb. seriousness. Allied to Goth, arn-iba, safely; cf. Gk, Sprvfu, to ex- 
cite. See Uhlenbeck, s. v. arniba. Der. earnest, ViAy,earHtst-ly, -ness. 
BABNBST (2), a pledge, security. (F. — L. — Gk.— Heb.) In 
2 Cor. i. 22 ; y. 5 ; Eph. i. 14. [The / is excrescent, as commonly 
after s; cf. whils-t, amongs-t from ME. wUles, antangesJ] ME. ernes, 
eernes ; Wyclif, 2 Cor. i. 22 ; v. 5 ; Eph. i. 14. [Cf. prov. Eng. arles- 
penny, .an earnest-penny, where arhs - arnes - ernes ; Kay. W. ernes, 
an earnest, pledge ; from E. ; Gael, earlas, an earnest, earnest-penny ; 
from prov. R arles.'\ p. This ME. ernes is a corruption (by association 
with sbs. in -««.») of the earlier form erles ; ‘ on erles of the eche mede,' 
an earnest of the eternal reward ; Hali Meideuhad (E. E. T. S.), p. 7 ; 
whence also prov. E. arles. y. The ME. erles answers to an OF. *eries 
(< L. *arrk^us), dimin. of OF. erres, pi., signifying * an earnest.* Cf. 
MF. arrhes (Cot.). This OF. erres occurs in Rom. Rose, 3418 (ed. 
Mcon), where the E. version has * enicst,’ 1. 3680. — L. arrhiis, acc. of 
arrha, pi. of arrha, shorter form of arrhaho, a i)ledge. — (ik. dppaffdw, 
a pleiige. This is a modification of the Eastern word, viz. lleb. 
*erdvuH, a pledge, Gen. xxxviii. 1 7. This word was introduced by the 
Phoenicians into both Greece and Italy. 

BABTH, soil, dry land. (E.) ME. eor^e, er/u, erthe; Layamon, 
27817 ; P. Plowman, B. vii. 2. AS. eorOe, Grein, i. 258.4* Du. aarde ; 
Icel. jdrtf ; Dan. and Swed. jord ; Goth, airtha ; G. erde. p. Teut. 
tyiies *erthd, *erthun-, f. Allied to Gk. ipa, the earth. Der. earth, 
verb, earth-horn, -en (ME. erthen, earthen, Ancren Riwle, p. 388), 
‘ling, - ly, -li -ness, -y ; also earth-quake, -work, &c. 

BABWIQ, the name of an insect. (E.) ‘ You sufTcr such ear- 

wigs to creep into your ears ; * Chapman, Mons. D’Olive, last scene. 
.So called bec.ause supposed to creep into the ear. A.S. ear-wiega ; 
Voc. 350. 36. From iare, ear; and wiega, an insect, a beetle, lit. 
* runner,’ for *weg-jo/t- ; from A.S. weg-an, to carry, to move, allied to 
Jj. ueh-ere, to carry ; see Vehicle. Sievers, AS. Gram., $ 247 (b). 
Sec Bar (t). 

BABB, quietness, rest. (F.) ME. ese, eise; Rob. of Glouc. p. 42, 
1. 977 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 1 08. — ( )F. aise, case. Origin doubtful ; but 
OF. aisanee occurs in the sense of ‘neighbourhood,’ and may repre- 
sent the I... adiacentia, * things adjacent ; ’ which may have suggested 
OF. aisier, to make convenient, to facilitate, and aise, convenience. 
.See Korting, § 2 1 5. If so, It.il. agio is not allied. See Ad(jaoent. 
Dor. ease, verb, eas-y, eas-i-ly, eas-i-ness; also ease-ment, in Udal, on 
S. James, c. 5. v. 13 ; also dis-ease, q.v. 

BA8BI1, a support for pictures while being painted. (Du.) ‘ Easelt, 
a frame, upon which tlie artist placeth his cloth;’ Phillips, ed. 1658. 
-Du. ezel, lit. a little ass, an ass. ‘ Easel, tlie F.zel der Sclulders* i.c. 
the painter’s easel ; Scwel’s Eng.-Du. Diet. 1 754. 4* G. esel, an ass, 
easel. These are diminutives, with suffix -el, from the stem as-, an 
ass ; see Abs. ^ The word was borrowed from Holland rather than 
(ierma^. 

BAST, the quarter of sun-rise. (E.) ME. est, Chaucer, C. T. 4913 
(U 493). AS. east, adv. in the east, Grein, i. 255 ; common in com- 
pounds, as in Fast-.Scxa — East Saxons, men of Essex; A.S. Chron. 
A.D. 449 ; cf. easian, from the east, easterne, eastern, iaste-weard, east- 
ward. >4 Du. oost; Icel. austr; Dan. asY; Swed. os/a» ; MHG. bsten, 
(j. asten, the east ; (L ost, cast. 4* h. aurora ausiisa), east, dawn ; 
Gk. ^OK, A'^ol. avo/s, Att teas, dawn ; Skt. ushus, dawn. Brugmann, i. 
§ 2X8 (4). Der. east-er-ly, east-er-n, east-ward ; also Essex ( = East- 
Saxon); also East-er, q.v. 

BASTBB, a Christian festival. (E.) ME. ester ; whence ester- 
dei, Easter day, Ancren Riwle, p. 412. AS. eastre, f. ; Luke, xxii. 
I; eastor- (in comp.), Grein, i. 256; pi. ea^tro, easjron, the luster 
festival ; Matt. xxvi. a ; Mark, xiv. 1 . AS. Eastre, ICostre, the name 
c)f a goddess whf>se festivities were in April, whence April was called 
Easter-mbHai,VAStcT‘month; Bcda, De Temporum Ratione, c. xv. 
p. The name Eastre is to be referred to the same root as east, with 
reference to the increasing light and wai mth of the spring-season. She 
was, in fact, the dawn-g^dess ; cf. Lith. auszra, f., dawn ; Skt. nsrd, 
f.. d.awn. ^e Bast. 

BAT, to devour. (E.) ME. eten, Chaucer, C. T. 4349 (A 4351). 
AS. etau ; pt. t. at, pp. e/en ; Grein, i. 228. + Du. eten ; Icel. eta ; 
Swed. a/a; Dan. <«(/«; Goth, itan; OllG. ezzan, ezan ; MHG.ezzen; 
G. essen. ^ Ir. and Gael, ith ; W. ysu ; L. edere ; Gk. c5civ; Skt. ad. 
*/ E l), to eat, consume. Der. eat-er, -able ; also fret ( = for-eat), q.v. 
BAVBS, the dipt edge of a thatched roof. (E.) A sing. sb. ; the 
pi. should l}e eaveses. Also prov. £. oavis (Essex). ME. euese {u-^ 
v) ; pi. eueses, which occurs in P. Plowman, B. xvii. 227. AS. e/es, 
a dipt edge of thatch, caves, in the Lambeth Psalter, Ps. ci. 8 
(Bosworth) ; whence the verb efesian, to clip, shave, shear, in Levit. 
xix. 27. Cf. also aefsung. Corpus Gloss., 474.4*106!. eaves; 
MSwed. aps ; Swed. dial, uffs, caves (Rietz) ; Goth, ubizwa, a porch ; 
John, X. 23; OIIG. opasa, MHG. o6se, a porch, hall; also, c.aves. 
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[The « en tf * porch * is dne to the projection of the caves, forming a b. ill (R.). * They be not termed Eelogtus, but JEglogun ; * Spenier, 
cover.] B. The Teut. type is f. Allied to OUG. opa, oho, Argument to Sheph. Kal. ; cf. F. ^glogtu, an eclogue. i-L. eeloga, a 

MHG. o^, G. ohen, above (cf. G. ob-daeh, a shelter). .See Over, pastoral poem. — Gk. iKkoy^, a selection; esp. of pMms.»Gk. 
% The orig. sense was ‘ cover,’ or * shelter.* Der. eaves-dropp-eTy ieXf-yctv, to select ; sec Boleotio. ^ Note the mMification of 

one who st.nnds under the drippings from the eaves, hence, a secret spelling, due to F. eglogue. 

listener; Rich. Ill, v. 3. 221; ME. enndroppers pi- 1 Lydgate, Ran- BCONOMY, household managment. (F.— L. — Gk.) Spelt 
quet of Gods and Goddesses, st.99. Cf. Swed. dial, ujgsa-drtip, drop- oeeonomy in Cotgrave.»MF. oeeonomie, ‘ occonomy ; ’ Cot. — L. orco- 
pinw from the caves (Rietz) ; Icel. *ipsar-(/rop/. «owin.-»Gk. olKovo/uay management of a household. Cf. oUovop- 

BBB, the reflux of the tide. (E.) ME. ebbe, Chaucer, C. T. 10573 •**» 1 manage a household. * Gk. oI*o-, for cJkos, a house, cognate 
(I'' 259'!. AS. ehba, ebb ; A^lfred’s Boethius, lih. ii. met. 8. Cf. AS. with L. uieus ; and vo/*-, 2nd grade of vifitiv, to deal out, whence 
fbb'n'm, to ebb; AS. Chron. an. Sgy.+Du. eh, ebhr, sb. ; ebben, vb. also E. nomad, q. v. Der. econom-ic (spelt ieonomique, Gower, C. A. 
fwJience Dan. ebbe, sb. and vb. ; Swed. sb. ; ebba, vb.]. Perhaps iii. 141, bk. vii. 1670); -ic-al, ~ic-al-ly, -is/, -ise. 

the 'IVut. type is *af~jon-y or *ah~jon', with the sense of ‘ going off ; ’ ECSTASY, enthusiasm. (F. — L. - (ik.) In Shak. Mer. Ven. iii. 

.see Off. Dor. ebb-tide. 2. 1 1 2. — (JF. extasie (Godcfroy) ; cf. M F. eestase, * an extasie, swoon- 

EBONY, a hard wood. (F.-L. — Gk.-IIeb.) In .Shak.L.L.1^ ing, trance;’ Cot. - Late L.e«/flsis, a trance. -Gk.fnaroirij, displace- 
iv. 3. 247. Spelt ebene in Holland’s Pliny, b. xii. c. 4. [The adj. meat; also, a trance. — Gk.iir. out; and ardair, a standing, condition, 
etton is in Milton, L’All. 8 ; sjxilt helteuy S]wn.scr, F. Q. i. 7- 37-] ME. allied to tffTrj/u, I place. — ^^STA, to stand ; see Stand. Cf. the 
eftan, * tre ; * Prompt. Parv. — OF. ebenus (Ilatzfeld) ; MF. eheme, ‘ the phrase i^inriyat qpevuvy to drive (one) out of his wits. Der. ecstatic 
black wood, called hebcn or ibonie;’ Cot. — L. hebeniis, hebenum, (Gk. f«frTaTiir-or) ; -a/, -n/-/y. 

ebenus, ehenum.- Gk. i$fvos ; also — lleb. hovufm, pi. ebony ECUMENIC, ECUMENICAli, common to the world, 
wood; Ezck. xxvii. 15. I'rob. a non-Scmilic word. general. (L. — Gk.) ‘ Oecutnenicall, or universall;’ Foxe, Martyrs, 

EBItmTY, drunkenness. (F.-L.) In .Sir T. Pirowne, Vulg. p. 8 (R.).-Late L. aeumeniem, universal. - Gk. oixovfuyiicbt, uni- 
Errors, b. ii. c. 6, part 7 ; bk. v. c. 23, part ifi.— F. ehrieie, ‘drunken- vcrsal.— Gk. otxovpivTi (sc. 79), the inhabited world ; fern, of olxovp- 
ness;* Cot. — L. acc. ebrietatem, from nom. ebrietas.^J.. ehrius, cvor, pres. pt. pass, of olacw, I inhabit. — Gk. obror, a house. Brug- 
drnnken; of obscure origin. Der. from 8.ainc source, iVi-ehria/e. mann, i. (611. See Economy. 

EBUIiIiITION, a boiling. (F. — L.) In .Sir T. Browne, Vulg. ECZEMA, a skin disease. ((Jk.) First in 1753 (N.E.D.).— 
F>rors, b. iv. c. 7, 5 5. — OF. ‘.an ebullition, boyling;* Cot. Gk. SxC^fia, a pustule. — Gk. ix^tuv, to boil over. — Gk. i*, out; 

— L. ehullUitirtem, acc. of ebtdlilio-, a rare word ; cf. Pbullitus, pp. of ^cctv, to boil. See Yeaat. 

r/i»///rr, to bubble up. — L. e, out ; and to bubble, boil. See EDDY, a whirling current of vrater. (E.) In Shak. Lncrece, 
Boil. Der. From same verb, ebulli-ent. Young, Nt. Thoughts, viii. 1669. ME.ydy ( =idy), The lloulate, st. 64. [Either from a lost 
1. gS from end. AS. word with the prefix wZ-^^back ; or perhajis modified from the 

ECARTfi. a game at cards. (F. — T.. and fik.) First in 1824. I Scandinavian by changing Icel. iff- to the corresponding AS. «f-.] 

In Thackeray, Van. Fair, c. xxv. In this game, cards may be dh- Cf. Icel. iffa, an eddy, whirl-pool ; iffa, to be restless, whirl about ; 

rardftf and exchanged ; hence the name.— F. «Vrtr/<', discarded ; pp. of Norw. ida; .Swed. dial, iffa, idi, an ^dy; Dan, dial, ide (Rietz). 
mir/er, to discanl.- L. ex, out, aw.iy; .and F. carte, I .ate L. carta, p. Formed from A.S. ed-, Imck, again, — Iccl. iff-, back. Cf. Goth, 
from Gk. a leaf of pnjiyrus; hence a card. .See Card (G. id-, back; O.Saxon idug-, back ; OHG. it-, ita-, back. Brugmann, 

ECCENTRIC, departing from the centre, odd. (F. — L. — Gk.) i. § 574. Cf. 7ddy stone (now Eddystone), Arber, Eng. Garner, iii. 
In Holland’s Pliny, b. ii. c. 15. — F. eccen/r/^iie, ‘ out of the center; 394 (a.d. 1599). 

/o/ eeeentrique, an unruly or irregular coxcomb;’ Cot. — 1 .ate L. erre«- EDGE, the border of a thing, (E.) ME. egge\ Ancren Riwle, 
trieus, coined from (jk. ittKtvrpos, out of the centre. — (ik. <«, out ; p. 60. AS. ecg, f. (gen. dat. acc. eege), Grein, i. 2 16.4- Du. egge\ 
and xivrpov, centre. See Centre. Der. eccentric, sb. (Milton, P. L. Icel. and Swed. egg ; Dan. eg', G. ecke. Teut. type *agjii, f. C'f. L. 
«>• 57!''^ ; ’Oldy, -i-ty. acies, Gk. Axis, a point ; Skt. ofri-, an edge, corner, angle. — VAK, to 

ECCLESIASTIC, belonging to the church. (L. — Gk.) Chaucer pierce ; cf. Skt. af, to pervade. Der, edge-tool, -wise, -less, edg-ing ; 
has ecclesiast, sb., C. T. 710 (A 708). Selden, on Drayton’s Poly- egg (2), q, v. 

olbion, song 1, note 10, and song 8, note 21, has both ecc/r.siasricand EUIBIiE, eatable. (L.) In Bacon, Nat. Hist. sect. 859. — Late 

ecclesiastical, mm 'Laic L. ecclesiastieus. — Gk. jicfcXi^criaariicuv, lielonging L. edibilis, eatable. — L. edere, to eat. See Eat. 
to the iKKXijai'a, i.c. assembly, church. — Gk. firK\i}Tos, summoned. — EDICT, a proclamation, comm.ind. (L.) In Shak. Cor. i. 1.84; 
Gk. fKnaXcai, I call forth, summon. — Gk. ftf, out ; and ffoXcai, I call, and in Caxton (N. FI D.). — L. Pdictum, a thing proclaimed.- L. 
Sec Hale ( 2\ Der. ecclesiast-ic-al. edictus, pji. of edicere, to proclaim. — L. e, forth ; and dtcere, to speak. 

ECHEliON, a particular (diagonal) arrangement of troops. (F.— Sec Diction. 

L.) First in 1796 (N.E.D.). — F. er*e/o/i, a step or rung of a bidder; EDIFY, to build up, instruct. (F. — L.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. v. 
with reference to the successive ranks.- F\ cchelle, a ladder. — L. 29K. ME. edifien, P. Plowm. C. xxi. 42. — OF. edifier, ‘to edific, 
sr«i/a, a ladder (Ilatzfeld). .Sec Scale (3). build;’ Cot. — L. adifienre, to build. — L. adi-, stem of eedes, a 

ECHINUS, n sea-urchin. (L. — Gk.) C'haucer has the pi. echines ; building ; and -yfe-, for/ac-ere, to make. p. The I., odes orig. meant 
tr. of Boethius, bk. iii. met. 8. — L. echinus. — Gk. ^ hedge-hog, ‘ a fire-place, ’ or ‘ hearth ; ’ cf. Irish aoiih, tire. — <^AIDH, to kindle, 

a sc.i-urchin. ^ OHG. igi7, G. A.S. t/, a hedgehog. Brugmann, i. § 202. Der. edi/y-ing, edijic-at-ion ; edijicc, from F'. 

ECHO, a repeated sound. (I..— Gk.^ ME. ecco, (.Chaucer, C. T. «/^ce,'an edifice’ (Cotgravc), which x&fxomL. cedijRciwm, a building; 
9065 (£ 1 1 89). — L. echo. — Gk, a sound, echo ; cf. r^lt, or adde, from L. cedilh, a magistrate who had the care of public 

ringing in the cars, noise. Der. echo, verb ; also cat-eeh-ise, <|. v. buildings ; edile-ship. 

ECliAIRCISSEMENT, a clearing up. (F.-L.) In Dryden, EDITION, publication. (F'. — L.) In Shak. Merry Wi. ii. i . 78. 
Marriage & la Mode, v. 1. — F'. rclaireissement , a clearing up.— F'. First in 1551.— OF', rdirion (Hatzfeld). — L. ediiiunem, acc. of editio, 
eclaireir, to elenr up. — F". t'-, OF', «-<!,. ex, out, fully; and clair, a publishing; cf. editus, pji. of ei/rre, to publish, give out. — I... e, 
clear, from Ij. cldnis. See Clear. out; and dare, to give.— A, to give. Der. from the same 

ECDAT, a striking effect, applause. (F'. — L. aW Low G.) F'irsl source, editor (L. editor'), -i-al, -i-al-ly, -ship; also edit, editress, 
in 1674 (N. E. D.). — F'. eclat, splendour; lit. a bursting out.- F'. coined words. 

Mater, to burst forth ; OF. esclater, to shine ; sesclater, to burst ; EDUCATE, to cultivate, train. (L.) In .Shak. L. L. L. v. 1 . 
Cot. Of G. origin, though the form is doubtful ; perhaps from l.ate 86; also education. As You Like It, i. i. 22, 72. — L. educatus, pp. of 
L. type *exclappiiare, formed from L. ex, out, fully, and Low G. hlap- edware, to bring out, educate; allied to educere, to bring out; see 
pen, to clap, make a noise ; see Clap. And see Slate (i), Eduoe. Der. educat-or (L. educator), -ion, -ion-al. 

eclectic, lit. choosing out. (Gk.) ‘Horace, who is . . . EDUCE, to bring out. (L.) Not common. In Pope, Ess. on 
sometimes a Stoic, sometimes an Eclectic’,* Dryden, Discourse on Man, ii. 175; and earlier, in Glanville’s Essays, ess. 3 (R.). — L 
Satire; Poet, \yorks, ed. 1851, ji. 374.>-Gk. tKXtieriKus, selecting; educere, pp. eduetus, to bring out. —L. e, out; and ducere, to lead, 
an Eclectic. — Gk. iKKiyuv, to select. — Gk. l«, out; and Aeyety, to See Duet. Der. educ-ible; educt-ion, likepp. eduetus. 
choose. "Dm. eclectic-al, -al-ly, -ism ; see EologfUe. EEL, a fish. (E.) ME. el (with long e); pi. eles, spelt elys, 

ECLIPSE, a darkening of sun or moon. (F*. — 1.. — Gk.) ME. Barliour’s Bruce, ii. 577. AS. <?/, pi. Slas; /Elfric’s Colloquy, in 
eclipse, often written clips ; P. Plowman, C, xxi. 140, and footnote.— Thorpe’s Analecta, p. 23.4* I^c* Icel. all ; Dan. aal ; Swed.d/; 

OF. etlipse, * an eclipse; ’ Cot. — L. eclipsis. - Gk. ixAeapis, a failure, esp. G. aal. Teut. type *s^loz. Dor. eel-pout ; AS. iPle-puta, a kind offish, 
of the light of the sun. — Gk. InXeiueiv, to leave out, quit, suffer EERY, timid ; also strange, weird. (E.) ‘ I’d rove, and ne’er be 
eclipse. — Gk. la, out; and Xti'ffcii', to leave. Brugmann, i. $ 463. Der. eerie, O;’ Bums; My Ain Kind Dearie, O. ME. arj, ark, ar^e, 
eeli^ie, Gk.hketurtxbs ; sec Chaucer. On the Astrolabe, prol. 1. 67. er^, timid ; spelt eri in Cursor Mundi, 1. 17685. AS. earg, earh, 
ECLOGUE, a pastoral poem. (L.-Gk.> In Sidney’s Arcadia, timid, cowardly. Cf. Icel. arg)-, ragr; G. arg, timid ; Du. erg, bad. 
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fiFFACK, to deitroy the appearance of. (F.-L.) In Caxton, I 
Golden Legend. Life of St. James the More. { 8 ; also in Cot* 
grave; and Pope, Moral Essays, i. i66.»F. effaetr^ ‘to efface, 
deface, raze ; * Cot. Lit. ‘ toerase a face or appearance.* iF. ^->L. 
rf; for ea , out ; and V. facet a face. See Faoe. Der. efface-ment. 
EFFECT, a resnlt, consequence. (F.->L.) ME. Chancer, 
C.T.sai (A3i9).-.AF.^c/.Stat.Realm,i. 189; MF.^c/,‘ an effect, 
or work;* Cot.»L. effeetumt acc. of effeetutt an effect. .-L. effectust 
pp. of effieertt to effect. -L. ef-^^ee- (m), ont ; and •fietrt, for facerct 
to make. Sm Fact. Der. effeetu-al (from decl. stem effectu- of sb. 
effeetus), -al-ly, -ate ; effect-ive (from pp. effeetus), -ive-ly, -ive-ness ; 
ffom sam e source, effie-ac-yt q. v. ; effiei-entf q. v. 

EFFEMINATjEj, womanish. (L.) In Shak. Rich. Ill, iii. 7. ai i ; 
as a verb. Gower, C. A. iii. 236 ; bk. vii. 4304. — L. pp. of 

effeminuret to make womanish. — L. » ec- (ex) ; and/rmtna.a woman. 
See Fem inine. Der. effeminate-lyt -n«5s. effeminac-y. 

EFEEE’SI. sir, master. (Turkish — Gk.) Turk, c/rffdi, sir (a title). 
■■ Mod. Gk. d^crrijs, which is from Gk. autfsVn^r. a despotic master, 
ruler. See Autiientio. 

EFFERVESCE, to bubble or froth up. (L.) ^Efferveuence, a 
boiling over, ... a violent ebullition ; ’ Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. — L. 
efferuKcere. *1.. ef- =- ec- (ex ') ; and ferueueret to begin to boil, inceptive 
of feruere, to glow, boil. See Fervent. Der. ejfervete-entt -ence. 
EFFETE, exhausted. (L.) In Burton, Anat. of Melancholy, ii. 4. 
I* B > P* 370 (^ 0 * ej^tust effceiuRt weakened by having brought 
forth young. ^\a,ef-=^ ec- (ex) ; and fitus, breeding. See Fetus. 
EFFICACY, force, virtue. (L.) In Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Health, 

b. ii. c. 22. Englished from L. efficaciot power. «-L. efficaei-t from 
efficaXt efficacious. — L. ef-^ec- (ex) ; -jic-t lrom/a«rr, to make ; and 
suffix -ax. Sec Effeot. Der. efficaci-ous, -ous-Iy, -ness. ^ The 
ME. word for efficacy was efficace^ Ancren Riwlc, p. 246; from F. 

^ EfWcHENT, causing an effect. (F. — L.) In Tyndal’s Works, 
p. 335; col. l (end). — F. efficient ^ ‘ efficient Cot. — L. efficientenit acc. 
of efficiens, pres. pt. of efficere. See Effeot. Der. effieietU-ly, efficieacey 
efficiene -y ; also eo-effictent. 

jBFFIQY, a likeness of a man’s figure. (L.) Spelt effigiea in Shak. 
As You Like It, ii. 7. 193.— L. effigie&t an efhgy, image.— L. effig-^ 
base of effi/^ere, to form. — L. ef-^^ec- (ex); and fngeret to form. See 
Feign. ^Cf. F. eggiV. 15th cent. (Hatzfcld). 
EFFLOkESCEInCE, a flowering, eruption on the skin, forma* 
tion of a powder. (F. - L.) In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. vi. 

c. 1 2. $ 5. — F. effiorescence ; Cot. — h.^ffinrescentiat a coined word from 
effiHrescere, inceptive form o(effiorere,to blossom. — L.e/- — ec- (ex) ; and 
florere, to blossom, from /for-, stem of ffos, a flower. See Flower. 

EFF^UEIirCE, a flowing out. (L.) In Holland's Plutarch, 
p. 1059 ; Milton, P. L. iii. 6. Coined from L. effiuent-t stem of pres, 
pt. of effiuere, to flow out. — L. e/-= ec- (ex) ; and fluerct pp. fiuxm, to 
flow. See Fluent. Der. from the same verb, efflu-ent ; efflux (from 
m.ffiuxus ) ; effluvium (L. effiuuium). 

EFFORT, an exertion of strength. (F.— L.) In Cotgravc; and in 
Caxton, Sons of Aymon, c. 24 (p. 527,1. 21).— F. effiort, * an effort, 
endeavour ; ’ Cot. Verbal sb. from F. r^oreer, or sefforcert * to 
indeavour;’ Cot. — F. ef.=^L. ec- (ex); and/orcer,to force, from 
foregf sb. See Foroe. 

EFFRONTERY, Imidness, hardihood. (F. — L.) In Kersey’s 
Diet cd. 1715. — F. ejpronterie, * impudency ; ’ Col.— OF. effironte, 
‘shameless;’ Cot. pormed with prefix e/-~'L. ef-^ec- («) from 
P'. front, the forehead, front. See Front, Aflfront, Confront. 
EFFULGENT, shining forth. (L.) The sb. effulgence is in 
Milton, P. L. iii. 388. — L. effidgent-t stem of effulgens, pres. pt. of 
effulgerct to shine forth. — L. ef-^ec- (#*); and fidgeret to shine. 
Se e Jg\llg ent. Der. effulgence. 

EFFUSE, to ])our forth. (L.) In Shak. i Hen. VI, v. 4. 52. 
[The sb. effusion is in Occleve, Letter of Cupide, st. 61.'] — L. effusust 
pp. of effundere, to pour forth.— L. ef-^ec- (ex ) ; and /t/ndere, to pour. 
See Fuse. Der. ejfm-ion, -iw, -ive-ly, -ive-ness. 

EFT, a newt ; of which it is a variant. See Newt. 

EGG (1), the oval body from which chickens, &c. ate hatched. 
(Scand.) ME. egg, pi. egges, eggis ( from Norse) ; also ay, ey, pi. eiren 
(from AS.). The pi. egges is in P. Plowman, R xi. 343. [Chaucer 
has ey, C. T. 16274 S cf. pi. eiren in Ancren Riwle, p. 66. AS. 

dg, Grein, i. 55 ; pi. dgru (whence eire, and the double pi. eire-n ) ; 
Du. ei.] — Icel. egg; Dan. ceg; Swed. agg.-^G. ei. Prob. allied to 
Irish ugh; Gael, ubh; W. wy; L. dutifn; Gk. luiv. See Oval. 
Brugmann, i. ( 309 (2). 

EGG (2), to instigate. (.Scand.) ME. eggen, Ancren Riwle, p. 146. 
— Icel. eg^a, to ^g on, goad.- Icel. egg, an edge; see Edge. 
EGLANTINE, sweetbriar, &c. (F. — L.) In Spenser, Sonnet 26. 
ME. eglentine, eglentier, Maundeville, Trav. c. ii. p. 14. — F. eglantine, 
formerly aiglantine; another OF. form was aiglantier, given by 


Cotgrave, and explained as 'an eglantine or sweetbrier tm.'— OF. 
atg/anr, aigUnt, the same, Godefroy ; (vrheaciaaiffitttit-ine, aiglant-ier) ; 
for aig/sa/-. — Late L. *aeulentus, prickly (not recorded), formed (with 
suffix -lenius) from acus, a needle. Cf. L. aeu-leus, a sting, prickle. See 
Aglet. 

EGK)TIST, a self-opinionated person. (L.) Both egotist and 
egotism occur in the Sjiectator, no. 562. They axe coined words, 
from 'L. ego, I. See L ^ Also ego-ilm, ego-ist (F. egoisme, egoiste). 
Ego-ist is the right form ; egotist seems to have been imitated from 
words like dramat-ist, vihcto, however, the r is a part of the stem of 
the sb. Der. egotist-ie, egotise. 

EGREGIOUS, excellent, select. (L.) In Shak. Cymb. v. 5. 21 1. 
-L. egregi-us, chosen out of the flock, excellent; with suffix -ons.- 
ont of the flock. See Gregarious. lieT.egregious-ly,-ness. 
EGRESS, a going out, departure. (L.) In Shak. Merry Wives, 
ii. I. 225.— L. egressus, a going out.-L. egressus, pp. of egredior, 

I go out.-L. e, out ; and gradior, I go. See GraAe. 

EGRET, the lesser white heron. (F.— OllG.) In Levins and 
HnloeU The Anglo-French egret occurs in the Liber Albus, p. 467. 
— OF. egrette, aigrette, ‘a fowl like a heron;’ Col. Dimin. of 
a form *aigre, of which OF. aigron, a heron (Supp. to Godefroy) is 
an augmentative form. This aigron is the same as F. heron, OF. 
hairon, a heron. *Aigre exactly answers to the OHG. heigir, l^iger, 
a heron ; and egret (for kegr-et) is merely the dimin. of the lur- 
( — hegr-) in her-on. See Horou. 

EH I interj. of surprise. (E.) ME. ey; Chaucer, C. T. 3766 
(A 3768). AS. ea, eh! Grein, i. 63, 250. Cf. F. eh\ Du. he\ G. ei\ 

EIDER-DUCK, a kind of sea-dnek. (Scand.) Not old ; and 
not in Johnson. ‘The eider bolster;* Darwin, Bot. Garden, c. iii. 
388. Duck is an English addition. Ada]>ted from Icel. altar, gen. of 
alir, an eider-duck ; where a is pronounced like 1 C. i in time. Der. 
eider-down (wholly Scandinavian) ; from Icel. a 5 ar-dun, eider-down. 
See Norw. ederdun in Falk and Toqi. 

EIGHT, twice four. (E.) ME. eigldi (with final e), Chaucer, 
C.T. 12705 (C 771). AS.eakta, Grein, i. 235.'^ Du. aeht; Icel. iitta; 
Dan. otte; Swed. dtta; Goth, ahtau; OHG. akia, MHG. ahte, ahte, 
G. Irish ocht; Gael, ochil; W. wyth ; Corn, eath ; Bret, eich, eiz; 

L. octo; Gk. oKrit; Pers. kasht, Zend ashta, Skt. ash(au. Idg. type, 
*okld(u), Der. eighth (for eight-th) ■* A.S. eahtoOa ; eighty (for sight- 
ly) " AS. eahtatig; eighteen (for eight-teen) >>=^ AS. eahlaiytte; also eighth- 
ly, eight-i-eth, eighteen-th. 

E 18 EL, vinegar. (F. — L.) Spelt Hamlet, v. i. 299. ME. 
eidl, Ancren Riwlc, p. 404. —C)!*'. aisil, eisil, vinegar. From a L. type 
*aceiil lum. — L. acetum, vinegar. 

EISTEDDFOD, a congress of Welsh bards. (W.) First in 1822 
(N. E. D.). But it is spelt stethva in Drayton, Polyolb. iv. 179.— 
W. eisteddfod, a sitting, session, congress. — W. eistedd, to sit. 
EITHER, one of two. (E.) ME. either, eyther, aither, ayther; 
Chaucer, Pari. Fonlcs, T25. AS. dg^, Matt. ix. 17 ; a contracted 
form of dghwa]ter, Grein, i. 65. Com;K>nnded of n + ge + hwa)^r; 
where d — aye, ever, ge is a common prefix, and hwa)fer is E. whether; 
March, A. S. Gram. sect. 1 36. Cf. Du.ierfer ; OllG. eoiwd«r, MHG. 
iwfder, G.Jedler [without -ge-]. See Aye and Whether. ^ ME. 
eyther was confused with ME. outher, E. or; see Or (1). 
EJACULATE, to jerk out an utterance. (L.) The sb. ejaculat- 
ion is in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 4. 5. — L. eiaadntus, 
pp. of eiaeulari, to cast out — L. e, out; and iacidarl, to cast, from 
iaculum, a missile, from iacere, to throw. See Jet. Der. ejaculat-ion, 
-or-y ; and see below. 

EJECT, to cast ont. (L.) In Shak. Cor. iii. 1. 287. — L. eiectus, 
pp. of eicere, to cast out.— L. e, out ; and iacere, to cast. See above. 
Pe r, eje et-ment, -ion. 

EKE (1), to augment. (E.) ME. eken. Northern form; the 
Southern form is eehen ; ‘ these fooles, that her sorowes eche ; ’ 
Chancer, Troil. i. 705. OMerc. ecan, to augment ; AS. xecan ; Grein, 
i. 229. Teut. type *aukjan-, weak verb; allied to Icel. aukn; Swed. 
oka; Dan. bge; Goth, auilan (neuter). Cf. L. angere, to increase; 
Skt. djas, strength. Brugmann, i. $ 539 (2). (^A WEGw) ; whence 
also auction, augment. Der. eke, conj. 

EKE (2), also. (E.) ME. ek, eek, eke ; Chaucer, C. T. 41. AS. 
eae, Grein, i. 251.+DU. 00k; Icel. auk ; Swed. och, and; Dan. og, 
and; Goth. auk. All from the Teut. base *auk-, Idg. *aug-. 

ELABORATE, laborious, produced with labour. (L.) ‘The 
elaborate Muse;’ Ben Jonson, tr. of Horace's Art of Poetry, 1 . 140. 
t^'L.elahdrdtus, pp. of elabordre, to labour greatly.- L. e, forth, fully; 
and labdriire, to work, from labor-, stem of ltdtor, work. See Labour. 
Der. elaborate, verb : -ly, -ness, elaborat-ion. 

ELAND, a S. African antcloi^e. (Du. — G.— Lith.) Spelt elan; 

I Hakluyt, Voy. iii. 104. From Du. eland, an elk. — G. ’ 

f?afs, an elk. Cf. W. elain, a hind ; Russ, ol^ne, a stag. Sec Elk. 
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BLAFBE, to away. (L.) ‘ Elap§td^ gone or slipt away ; * 
Phillipa, ed. 1706.-L. e/apsus, pp. of e/ofri, to glide away.-iL. 2, 
aw^ ; and Inhi, to glide. Sec Iiapae. Dor. elapse, sb. 
XSLaBTIC. springing back. (Gk.) Pope has elasticity, Dnnciad, 

i. 186. rhillijis, has elasticity uxA. elasticle. A scientific 

word, coined from a Gk. *l\aariK 6 f, propulsive; from Gk. iKato — 
IXai/t'o;, 1 drive (fut. lAda-cu). Allied to L, alaeer. See Alacrity. 
Der. ela^tic-i-fy. 

elate, lilted up, proud. (L.) ME. elai; Chaucer, C. T. 141 73 
(It 3357). — L. elatus, lifted np.«-I.. i, out, up; and latus — tlatu*, 
connected with tollere, to lift. TEE, to lift. Der. elated-ly, 
‘tiess ; elat-inn. 

ELBOW, the bend of the arm. (E.) ME. elbawe\ Chancer, Good 
Women, prol. 179. AS. ellmga; in Voc. 158. 8 ; eln-ltoga, tr. of Iteda, 
bk. V. c. 3.+ Du. ellehoog; Icel. alnhogi, bMtogi, olbogi, olhogi; Dan. 
albue; OHG. elinpogo, Mi 1 G. elenboge, G. ellenbogen. Compounded 
of AS. el ( cognate with Goth, aleina, a cubit [ J... ulna, 

the elbow, Gk. wKivri, the ellxiwj ; and boga, a liending, a liow. 1. Of 
these, the first set is allied to Skt. aratni-, the elbow; see Ell. 
2. The AS. hoga is from-^HIIEUG, to bend; see Bow (0. ^ Cf. 
Swed. armbige, the elbow, lit. arm-bow. Der. elbow, verb ; elbow-room. 
EliD, old age, antiquity. ( K.) Nearly obsolete; but once common. 
In Shak. Merry Wives, iv. 4. 36 ; Meas. iii. 1. 36. ME. elde. Chancer, 
C. T. 3449 (A *447'). GMerc. aldu, old age (O. E. Texts, p. 542), 
from OMerc. aid, old. Cf. AS. yldo, yldu, antiquity, old age ; (irein, 

ii. 769; also aid, aldu, eld, id. i. 56, 222. + Icel. «///; lian. aide. 
Allied to Icel. bid, an age ; Goth, aliks, an age. See Old. 

EIiBEB (i), older. (K.) The use ns a sb. is very old. ME. 
elder, eldre ; ‘ tho londcs that his eldres wonnen ; ’ Rob. of Rmnne, 

р. 144 ; cf. P. Plowman, x. 214. In A.S., the same use occurs in 
the Illickling lloiiiilies, p. 195; ‘ ure yldran,' our elders. GMcrc. 
aldra {AH.yldra), elder, adj.; comjiar. of OMerc. aid (AS. eald), old. 
See Old. Dor. elder-ly, elder-ship. 

ELDEB. (2), the name of a tree. (E.) The d is excrescent; the 
right form is eller. ME. elter, P. I*lowman, 11. i. 6S ; cf. elleme treo, 
id. A. i. 66. AS. ellen, ellern, Cockayne's Lceclidoms, iii. 324 ; ellarn. 
Corpus Gloss. 1775. + 1-ow < J. elloorn ; llrcmen Wdrterbuch, i. 303 ; 
also ellern, elharn, alhorn (LUbben). distinct from alder. There 
is nothing to connect it in form with G. holimder. 

ELD]wT, oldest. (E.) MEL eldest, eldeste. OMerc. aldesta (AS. 
yldesta), Grein, i. 239; formed by vowel-change from OMerc. «/</ 
(AS. ealtf), old. See Old. 

elecampane, a plant. (E'.— L,> In Holland, tr. of I’Uny, 
b. xix. c. .5. 5 7 » elycampane, .Sir T. Elyot, Castcl of Helth, b. iii. 

с. 1 2. Shortened from F. emde-campane, * the hearbe called hclicam- 
])anic;' Col. — L. inula eampana', where intda is the L. name for 
elecampane in Pliny, as above. At the same time, the substitution 
of ele- for E\ etude was due to AS. eolnne, eolene (for *iluna, a |)erversion 
of inula) ; Voc. 26. 23; 36. ii. Cf. elena eampana, Med. Works of 
l4tli Cent., cd. Henslow, p. 1 1 5. p. Campana, fern, of campanns, is a 
l.ate L. form, and jierhaps means merely growing in the fields ; cf. 

1.. campCineus, of or jiertainiiig to the fields (Lewis), though the proper 

1., word for this is campestris ; see Campestral. 

ELECT, chosen. (L.) In Shak. Rich. II, iv. 126; and used by 
Caxton (see Trevisa, tr. of Iligdcii, iii. 99, 1. 2). — L. flectus, pj>. of 
fligere, to choose out . — L. e, out ; and tegere, to choose. See Legend. 
Der. elect, verb; elect-ion (OF. election's, Rob. of Ilrunnc, p. 208; 
elect ion-eer ; elect-ive, -or, -or-al; cf. also eligible, q.v.; elegant, q.v.; 
elite, q. v. 

ELECTRIC, belonging to electricity. (L. — Gk.) .Sir T. Ilrownc 
speaks of ‘ electrick bodies ; ' Vulg. Elrrors, b. ii. c. 4. Coined from 
].. electrum, amber; from its electrical jiowcr when rubbed. —Gk. 
ijkeicTpov, aifiltcr ; also shining metal; allied to ^Ackto;^, gleaming. 
Dor. eleetric-nl, electric-ian, electric-i-ty, eleclri-fy, electro-meter ; &c. 
ELECTUARY, a kind of confection. (L. — Gk.) [MIL letuarie, 
Chaucer, ])rol. 428 (A 426). — OE'. letuaire, lerluaire (Gotlcfroy' ; 
ME', electuaire, *an electuary; a medicinablc composition made of 
choice drugs, and of substance between a s yrrop and a conserve ; ’ 
Cot.j — L. electuarium, flectarium, an electuary, a medicine that dis- 
solves in the mouth; ])erha])s for *elc)liclarium ; from Gk. itcKfutrov, 
an electuary. — Gk. iuKtixov, to lick away. See Liok. ^ The 
usual Lat. word is ecligma. Latinised from Gk. SKhtiyga, medicine 
that is licked away, from Act'xciv, to lick. 

E I iEE M OSYN ARY , rebating to alms. (L.— Gk.) ' Eleemo- 
sinary, an almner, or one ih.it gives alms lllount’s Gloss, cd. 1674. 
Also used a.s an adj.; Glanvill, Vanity of Dogmatizing, c. 16 (R.).— 
Late L. eleemosynarius, an almoner. — Gk. IXcij/ioat&i;, alms. Sec 
Almo- 

ELEGANT, choice, grateful, neat. (F.-L.) In Cotgravc, and 
in Milton, P. L. ix. 1018. Sh.ak. h.as ele^anvy, L. L. L. iv. a. 126. 
Caxton has *elegamt and fayr;’ Golden Legend, Moses, § 2.-MF. 


^gant, ‘elegant, eloquent;’ Cot.-L. iUgantem, acc. of Hegans, 
tasteful, neat.— L. e, out; and leg-, base of legere, to choose. See 
Ele^. Der. elegance, elegane-y. 

ELEGY, a lament, funeral ode. (F.— L. — Gk.) ‘An Elegie* is 
the title of a poem by Spenser. —MF. elegie, ‘an elegy;’ Cot. — L. 
elegia.^Gk. sKtysia, an elegy, fem. sing.; but orig. rd iKtyeta, neut. 
pi., an elegiac poem ; plur. of t^fysiov, a distich consisting of a hex- 
ameter and a iwntameter. — Gk. eKeyos, a lament. Der. elegi-ac, 
elei^-ist. 

element, a first principle. (L.) In early use. ‘ The four 
elementz -,' On Popular Science, 1. 120 ; in Wright’s Popular Treatises 
on .Science, p. 134. — OE'. element (H.atzfeld).— L. elementum, a first 
principle. Der. element-al, -al-ly, -ar-y. 

ELEPHANT, the largest quadruped. (F.— L.— Gk.) ME. oZi- 
/aunt. King Alisaunder, 5293; Lydgate has elyphaunt, Sege of Troye, 
bk. ii. c. 11.1. 142. [The AS. form olfend was used to mean * a 
c.amel;* Mark, i. 6.] — OE'. olifant (Roquefort); Philip de 

Thaun, Bestiary, 1. 691 ; also elephant \ Cot. — L. elephantem, acc. of 
elephas.-Vik. iKiilmvTa, acc. of «X€>ar. Of unknown origin; some 
compare Ileb. eleph, an ox ; see Alphabet. Or from the Semitic 
el, dcf. article, and Skt. ibhas, an elephant. Der. elephant-ine. 
ELEVATE, to raise up. (L.) ‘As many degrees as thy pool 
f pole] is elevati* (Chaucer, Astrolabe, pt. ii. c. 23. — f.. eleudtus, pp. of 
eleuare, to lift np.-L. e, out, up ; and leuare, to make light, lift, from 
letus, li ght. See Levity. Der. elevat-ion, -or. 

ELE'VHN,ten .and one. (E.) ME. enleuen (with u-v',, Layamon, 
23364. AS. endlufon, Gen. xxxii. 23 ; older form endleojan, tr. of 
JlVda, bk. V. c. 18 ; ONorthiimb. allefne, l.ukc, xxiv. 9. Cf. OFries. 
andlova, elltva. + Du. elf\ Icel. ellifu ; later ellefu ; Dan, elleve ; Swed. 
elfaax Goth, ainlij; OlIG. eitilif, G. eilf, elf. p. All from a Teut. 
b.asc *ainlif, which best appears in the Goth, ain-lif. 1. Here ai««=s 
AS. <l» = one. 2. The suffix -/i/ is plainly cognate with the suffix 
-liia in Lithuanian wimotika, eleven, Fick, ii. 292. And it is probable 
that -lika means ‘ remaining ; ’ cf. L. linquere (pt. t. liqul), to leave. 
Thus the sense is ‘one remaining,’ after ten. Brngmann, ii. § 175. 
Cf. twelve-, and Lith. try-lika, thirteen. Dor. eleven-tk. 

ELF, a little sprite. (E.) ME. elf, Chaucer, Cb T. 645.1; (D 873). 
A.S. alf, Grein, i . 56. + Icel. alfr; D.an . alf; Swed. alf\ OUG . alp-, G. 
elf, also alp, a niglitmare, incubus. Dor. elfin, adj. ( ^ elf-en), Spenser, 
F. (,). ii. 10. 71 ; elfin, sb. {---elf-en, dimin. of elf), id., i. 10. 60; elf- 
ish, ME. elvish, Chaucer, C. T. 1 621 9 ((> 751); elf-lock. ^ Probably 
elfin, sb. is merely a peculiar use of elfin, adj. ; and this again stands 
for elf-en, with a<lj. suffix -en. as in gold-en ; though prob. suggested 
by AS. alfen, a female elf, whence M EL elven, an elf, Guy of Warwick, 
ed. Turnbull, 3862 (N. E. 1).). Doublet, oaf. 

ELICIT, to draw out, coax out. (L.) Orig. a pp. ‘ Elicite, drawn 
out or allured Blount’s (iloss. ed. 1674. — I,, elicttus, pp. of elicere, 
to draw out. — T» out ; and lacere, to entice. .See Laoe. 

ELIDE, to strike out. (L.) ‘ The strength of their arguments is 
elided',' Hooker, E^ccl. Polity, b. iv. s. 4. — L. elhlere, to strike out.— 
T.. e, out ; and ladere, to dash, hurt. See LoBion. Der. elision, q.v., 
from pm elistis. 

ELIGIBLE, fit to be chosen. (F.— L.) In Cotpave. — ME', eli- 
giWtf, ‘ eligible, to be elected ; ' Cot.— Late L. eligibilis ; formed with 
suffix -bilis from eligere, to choose. See Elect. Der. eligihl-y, 
eligible-ness ; a lso e ligihili-ty, formed from eligibilis. 

ELIMINATE, to get rid of. (L.) ‘ Eliminate, to put out or c.ast 
forth of doors; to ]>itblisb abroad;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — L. 
eliminatus, pp. of eliminare, lit. to put forth from the threshold. — L. 
e, forth ; ami limin-, stem of Itmen, a threshold, allied to limes, a 
lioniulary ; sec Limit. Dor. eliminat-ton. 

ELISION, a striking out. (L.) In I’acon, Nat. Hist. § 124. — L. 
ehsionem, acc. of elisin, a striking out ; cf. ilhus, jip. of elidere, to 
strike out. See Elide. 

ELITE, a choice set (in society). (F. — L.) ‘ The elite of crowds 
Byron, Don Juan, bk. xiii. st. 80. — E'. rViVc.- L. electa, f. of electus, 
chusen^p. of eligere, to choose out. See Elect. 

ELIXIR, the ])hiIosophcr’s stone. (Arab. — Gk.) In Chaucer, 
C. T. 16331 (^* 863;. — Arab, el ikslr, the pliilosofiher’s stone ; where 
el is the definite article ; Palmer’s Pers. 1 )ict. col. 44. It also meant 
a sort of powder (Devic) ; from Gk. (qp-iov, dry powder, or iqp-uv, 
dry 'residuum). 

ELK, a kind of large deer. (E.) ‘ Th’ unwieldy elk ; ’ Drayton, 
Noah's E'lnud. MEb elite. Book of St. Alban’s, fol. 1) iii, back, 1. 4 ; 
elk, K. James I, King’s Quair, st. 156. An AE'. pronunciation of 
AS. elh, an elk, Voc. 1 2. 30 ; elch, Voc. 51. 36. (So also Burke from 
AS. burh. See.) Cf. led. elgr; Swed. elg, an elk ; OIIG. elaho, MHG. 
eleh. + Russ, olene, a stag (cf. Du. eland, an elk) ; 1 - alces ; Gk. akteri ; 
Skt. Tshya-s, Vedic rcyo-s a kind of antelope. (History obscure.) 

ELL, a measure of length. (E.) ME. elle, elne; Prompt. Parv. 
p. 138. AS. eln, a cubit ; see Matt. vi. 37, Lu. xii. 35 (Grein, i. 335) ; 
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the measure of an ell (ibid.). + Du. an ell j somewhat 
more than 3.4ths of a yard (Sewel) ; Icel. o/in, the arm from the elbow 
to the tip of the middle-finger ; an ell ; Swed. «/«, an ell ; Dan. den, 
an ell; Goth, deina, a cubit; OHG. elina, MHG. tine, G. «//«, an 
ell. + L. ulna, the elbow ; also, a cubit ; Gk. (!>AcVi;, the elbow. The 
f. Brugmann, i. { 159. p. Ell -el- in el-how 

BIiIiIPSE, an oval figure. (L,-Gk.) * Ellipsis, a defect; also, 

a Mrtain crooked line coming of the byas-cutting of the cone or 
cylinder ;* Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. — L. ellipsis, a want, defect ; also, 
an ellipse. -• Gk. iKXtapis, a leaving behind, defect, an cllijise of a word ; 
also the figure called an ellipse, so called because its plane forms with 
the base of the cone a less angle than that of the parabola (Liddell). 
— Gk. ^AXfiirciv, to leave in, to come short. — Gk. IX-, for Iv, in ; and 
Aciirctv, to leave, cognate with L. linquere. .See XScUpM. Der. 
elliptie-d, from Gk. kXXtiuriKos, adj. formed from cAAci^is. 

XSIjM, a kind of tree. (E.) M E. elm, Chaucer, C. T. 2924 (A 2922). 
AS. elm ; Gloss, to Cockayne’s Saxon Lcechdoms.^Iccl. almr ; Dan. 
aim, aim ; Swed. aim. +L. ulmus ; whence G. ulm, Du. dm. Cf. Gael. 
leamhan, Mid. Irish lem, elm. 

EIiOCUTION, cle.ir utterance. (L.) Tn Ben Jonson, Under- 
woods, xxxi. 56; and Hawes, l\*islime of Pleasure, c. xi. 1 . i. — I.. 
elocutionem, from noin. elocutio ; cf. eloeutus, pp. of eloqui, to speak 
out.-I.. e, out; loqut, to speak. See Eloquent. Der. elocution- 
ar-y, -ist. 1 

ELOIQN, EliOlN, to remove and keep at a distance, to with- 1 
draw. (F. — L.) ‘ Eloine, to remove, banish, or send a great way from ; ' 
Blount's Nomo-lexicon. Still in use as a law term. Sjienser writes 
esloyne, F. Q. i. 4. 20. — OF. esloignier, MF. esloigner (mod. F. 
iloigner), ‘to remove, banish, drive, set, put far away, keep aloof;’ 
Cotgravc. — OF. es-, ])refix ; and loing (mod. F'. loin), ‘far, a great way 
off;’ Cot. — L. ex, off, aw'ay; longe, adv. afar, from longus, adj. long, 
far. See Ex- and liong; alst) Purloin. 

ELONGATE, to lengthen. (Late L.) Formerly • to remove;’ 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. 13, § 14.- Late I., elongalus, 
pp. of elongnre, to remove ; a verb coined from L. e, out, off, and 
longus, long. See Long. Der. elongat-ion. 

ELOPE, to run away. (A F. - Scand.) Spelt ellope, Spenser, F. Q. 
v. 4. 9.-AF. aloper, to elope; Year-books of Kdw. HI, 1337-S, 
p. 587. The AF. prefix a- is j)rob. for OF. es- (< L. ex, away), as in 
abash, p. ME. lopen, to run (('ath. Angl.) is from Icel. hlaupa, to run, 
cognate with E. Leap, <i.v. Cf. Du. loopen, to run, whence Du. 
oniloopen, to escape, with prefix ont-^G. ent-. as in enilaufen, to run 
aw^. Der. elope-ment. 

ELOQIJENT,giftcdw'ith good utterance. (F.~L.) 'hl'E.eloquent, 
Gower, C. A. iii. 85;bk. yii. 37; cf. eloquence, Chancer, C. T. 10990 
(F 678). — OF. eloquent ; Cot. — L. eloquent-, stem of pres, pt. of iloqui, 
to speak out. — L. e, out ; and loqui, to speak. See Elocution. Der. 
eloqueni-ly, eloquence. 

ELSE, otherwise. (E.) ME. elles, always an adverb; Chaucer, 
C. 1 . 13867 ( 1 ^ 2 1 2y). AS. elles, otherwise, Matt. vi. i ; an adverbial 
form. orig. gen. sing, from a stem *aljo-, signifying ‘ other;’ cf. AS. 
elelanti, a forei;^ land, Grein, i. 223.«^MSwcd. iiljes, otherwise (Ihre); 
whence mod. Swed. eljest, with excrescent /; .MUG. nlles, elles, other- 
wise, an adverb of genitival form. Cf. Goth, aljis, other; L. alias, 
otherwisK?, else, from alius, other. See Alien. Der. else-where. 
ELUCIDATE, to make clear. (Late L.) * Elucidate, to make 
bright, to manifest; ’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — Late L. elucidfitus, 
lij). of elucidtire; compounded from L. e, out, very, and liicidus, bright. 
Sw Lucid. Der. eluddat-ion, -or, -ive. 

ELUDE, to avoid slily. (L.) Tn Bp. Taylor, vol. i. ser. 5 (R.) ; 
and Milton, P. L. ix, 158. — L. iludere, pp. elwus, to mock, deceive. 

— L. e, out ; and ludere, to play. See LudiorouB. Der. elus-ive, 
-ive-ly, -ion, -or-y ; from pp. elusus. 

ELYSroM, a heaven. (L.~Gk.) In Shak. Two Gent. ii. 7. 38. 

— L. e/y.st»nf. — Gk. ’lIAvtrioi', short for 'HAueriov wtKov, the Elysian 
field ; Homer, Od. 4. 563. Der. Elysi-an. 

EM-, prefix. (F. — L.) F. em-, from I.. I'wi-, for in ; before b and p. j 
Hence em-bdm, to anoint with balm; em-banh, to enclose with a bank, 
cast up a bank ; em-body, to enclose in a body ; &c. * 

EMACIATE, to make thin. (I..) In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, 
b. vii. c. 13, S 6. — L. emaciatus, pp. of emaciare, to make thin. — L. e, 
very; and mad-, base of maci-is, leanness; cf. tnaeer, lean. See 
Meagpre. Der. emadat-ion. 

EMANATE, to flow from. (L.) ‘In all bodily emanations',' 
Bp._ Hall, Contemplations, New Test., b. iv. cont. 7. § 19.— L. 
i/ndnatus, pp. of emdndre, to flow out.-L. e, out; and manure, to 
flow. Manure mi* madnare, from the base mad- in L. madidus, wet, 
madere, to be moist. Cf. Skt. mad, to be wet, to get drunk. Brugmann, 

*• S 763 (2). Der. emanat-ion, -ive. 

EMANCIPATE, to set free. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 


-L. emancipdtus, pp. of cmandpdre, to set free.-L. e, out; and 
mandpare, to transfer property, from mandp-, stem of maneeps, one 
who acquires property ; lit. one who takes it in hand ; from man-, 
base of manus, the hand ; and enpere, to take. See Manual and 
Capable. Der. emandpat-or, -ion. 

EMABCUIiATE, to deprive of virility. (L.) ' Which have 

emasculated [become emasculati-] or turned women;' Sir T, Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 17, § 2.-L. emasculdtus, pp. of emaseuldre, to 
castrate. —L. e, out of, away; and masculus, male. See Male. Der. 
etnasculat-ion. 

EMSALM, to anoint with balm. (F.) In Shak. Timon, iv. 3. 30. 
Sjielt imbalm in Cotgravc. MIC. embaumen; Chaucer, Leg. Good 
Women, 676 ; cf. bawmyt, bawlmyt, embalmed, in Barbour’s Bruce, 
XX. 286.— OF. embaumer, * to imbalm;’ Cot.-OF. em- = en-<TL.. in', 
and haume, balm. Sec Balm. 

EMBANK, to cast up a mound. (Hybrid ; F. and E.) Spelt 
imbank in Bailey's Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1731. t;oiiud from F. em- (L. 
im-— m), and E. bank. See Em- and Bank. Der. embank-ment. 
EMBARGO, a stopp.'igc of ships. (Span. - Laic 1..) ‘ By laying 
an embargo u]>oii all shipjiing in time of war ; * Blackstonc, Comment, 
b. i. c. 7. — Span, embargo, an embargo, seizure, arrest; cf. Span. 
embargare, to lay on an embargo, arrest ; for Late L. type *iviharricdre, 
to barin. — L. im-, for in, in ; and l.ate L. bnrra, a bar. Hence embargo 
~ a putting of a bar in the way. See Bar, Barrioaide, Em- 
barraee. Der. embargo, verb. 

EMBARK. to put or go on board ship. (F.) In Hamlet, i. 3. 1 . 

— OF. embarquer, * to imliark ;’ Cot. — F. em- < 1 -. im--in ; ami F. 
barqite, a ijark. See Bark (i). Der. emhark-at-ion. 

Embarrass, to perplex. (F. — span. — Late L.) ‘1 saw my 

friend a little em^arrasser/ Spectator, no. 109, $ 6. — F. rmftarras.s«r, 
‘ to intricate, pester, intatiglc, perplex;’ Cot. — Span, embaraznr, to 
embarrass.— Sjian. em- (srL. im- — in) ; and barra, a bar. See Bar, 
Embargo. Der. embarrass-meut. ^ The form barras may lie 
compared with Prov. barras, barrasso, a large bar (Mistral) ; or with 
Span, barras, pi. bars. There was a game called ;uego de barras 
(Minsheu, Span. Diet.). Kurling, § 1245. 

EMBASSY, the mission of an ambassador. (F. — Late I.. — C.) 
1. .Shak. has embassy, L. L. L. i. i. 135 ; also embassage. Much Ado, 
i. 1 . 282 ; and embassade ( = OF. embassade, Cotgrave), 3 Hen. VI, iv. 
^ 32. 2 . 1 .atimer has ambassages, Sermon on the Ploughers, 1 . 180 
(in Skeat’s Specimens). Chaucer has emhassadrye, Six-text, B 233. 
3 . Embassy is a modification of OF. ambassce. — Low I .. amhasdata, sb. 
(whence also MF. embassade) ; O'ig. fern, of jip. of ambaseibre, to send 
on a mission, from ambasda, a mission (of Celtic origin). Sec further 
under Ambassador. 

EMBATTLE (1), to furnish with battlements. (F.) MF.. em- 
battelen, enbattelen; Chaucer, C. T. 14866 (B 4050 ; LansdowneMS.). 

— OF. era- or en- ( - L. im- — in), prefix; and OF, bastiller, to embattle. 
See Battlement. ^ 1. The simple verb battailen or battalen occurs 
early; the pp. batlailyt or battalit, i.e. embattled, occurs in Barlmur’s 
Bruce, ii. 22 1 , iv. 1 34; and the sb. battalyng, an embattlement, in the 
same, iv. 136. 2. Obviously, these words were accommodated to 
the sjielUng of ME. bait ale (better bataille), a battle ; and from tlie 
first a confusion with battle has been common. 

EMBATTLE (2), to range in order of battle. (F. — L.). In Shak, 
Hen. V, iv. 2. 14. ME. embataillen\ Gower, C. A. i. 221 ; bk. ii, 
embataillier, the same (Godefroy). A coined word, from 
F. prefix em- (< L. ira-, in) ; and OF. bataille, a battle, a battalion ; 
see Battle. 

EMBAY, to enclose in a bay. (F.) In Shak. 0 th. ii. i. t8. A 
coineil word ; from F. era- (< L. ira- — 1«' ; and E. bay, of F. origin. 
See Bay (3). 

E MBET iTiISH, to adorn. (F. — L.) ME. em&e/issAea, Chancer, 
Good Women, 1737. — OF. embeliss-, stem of pres. pt. &c. of OF. 
embellir, ‘ to imbellish, bcautifie Cot. — OF. era- (L. im-^in) ; and 
bel, fair, beautiful, from I« Itellus, well-mannered, fine, handsome. 
.See Beauty. ^ For the suflix -isk, sec Abash. Der. embel- 
lish-ment. 

EMBER-DAYS, fast-days at four seasons of the year. (E.) A 
corruption of ME. ymber. ‘ 'I'he Wednesdai Gosml in ymber wcke in 
Septembre moncthe;’ Wyclifs Works, ed. Arnold, ii. 203; cf. pp. 205, 
207. * Umbridawes' (another MS. ymbri uiikes), i.e. ember-days (or 
ember-weeks); Ancren Riwle, p. 70. AS. ymbren, pl.ymbrenti; as in 
/d/eowerymbrenu, the four ember-days; Wulfslan, Napier, p. 136, 
1 . 1 7. 1. ‘On J»a;re pentecostenes wucan to ])am ymbrene* ■ in Pentecost 
week according to the ymbren, i. e. in due course; rubric to Luke, viii. 
4®* ‘On Slcum ymbren-feestene,* = at every ember-fast; Ailfric’s 
Homilies, ii. 608. 2. The orig. form of the word is ymh-ryne, and the 
orig. sense * a running round," ‘ circuit,’ or * course ; ’ comjioiinHcd of 
AS. ymh, ymbe, around, cognate with G. urn-, L. ambi- ; and ryne, a 
running, from rinnan, to run. See Ambi-, prefix, and Rim. ^ 
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is the best explanaiion ; for numerons examples ami references, see 
ymbr$tt in AS. Diciionary. Ihre rightly distingnishes between MSwed. 
ymhtrdagary borrowed from AS. and obsolete, and the Swed. tamper- 
dagar, corrupted (like G. quattmber) from L. yuattuor tempora, the 
four seasons. 

SMBEB-OOOBE, the great northern diver. (Scand .) An Orkney 
word ; sco li. D. H. Spelt imber-goosi^ Scott, Pirate, c. xxi. — Norw. 
imhre, ymnur\ Icel. himhriH, 

EMBERS, ashes. (E.) The h is excrescent. The ME. forms are 
emers, emmeres,eymers, eymbers, equivalent to Lowland Scotch antmerisy 
used by (i. Douglas to translate L. /auillnm in ACneid, vi. 237. 

* Eytnbre, tynury, hotc aschys ; ’ Prompt. Parv. AS. umergeaH, pi. of 
,?mergt, f., an ember; A. S. Lcechdoins, iii. 30, 1 . l8.+Icel. eimyrja. 
embers; Dan. emmer, embers ; Swed. -tiiorja, in comp. Mk-»ibrja, ash- 
embers; 01 1 G. eitnurjoy emlrcrs; Bavarian aimern, emmern, pi., 
Schmeller, i. 75. p. Teut. type *aim-uz-jon-y wt.ak fem. ; for the 
snflix, cf. Goth, jub-uzi (stem juk-uz-ju)y allied to juk, a yoke. The 
base aim- may be compared with Iccl. eiwi-r, vajujur ; prov. E. ome 
(< AS. *om), vapour; Dan. em, Swed. imma, steam. 

EMBEZZIiE, to steal slily, fdcli. (K. — L.) Koimerly embesyll or 
embesell. ‘ I concele, 1 emhesyll a ihyiige, I kepe a ihynge secret ; 
1 embe$yll a thyng, or put it out of .the way, Ji subsirays ; lie that 
emhtsylletk a thyng inteiideth to steale it if he can convaye [it] clenly;* 
Palsgrave's F. I )ict. Spelt emhesile in The l.ament of Mary Magdalen. 

.19; Pf* Chaucer’s Works, ed. J561, fol. 3r9. The earliest 
spellings are enbe^ely imhe^ely and the sense is not only to fdch, hut also 
to destroy fraudulently, as in ‘ the sayd boke . . v/Asenhesylyd, orloste;* 
Fabyan, ed. Ellis, p. 293. — AF. enbeseiUery to make away with; Royal 
Wills, p. 153 (A. It. 1397); (also AF. heseler, besiler\ Notes on E. 
Etym., p. 399). — OF. en- (< L. i«) ; and OF. hesilliery besUer, to 
maltreat, destroy, apparently from OF. hex- (Late I.. bis-, used as a 
pejorative prefix). Cl. OF. besil, ill-treatment, torture; and sec Bezzle 
ill the N. E. D. ^ Certainly influenced in the i6th cent., by a supposed 
etymology from imbecill, to weaken, an obs. verb formed from the adj. 
imbecile. Der. embezzle-ment. 

EMBliAZOM, to adorn with heraldic designs. (F.) Shak. has 
emblaze, 2 Hen. VI, iv. 10. 76. Spenser has emblazon, F. Q. iv. 10. 55. 
Formed from blazon, q.v., with F. jirefix tm-, from L. im-^in. CX 
MF. btatonner, *to blaze arms;’ Cot. Der. emblazon-ment , etnhlazon-ry. 
EMBLEM, a device. (F.~L.~Gk.) In Shak. All’s Well, ii. 1. 
44. ME. embleme, Lydgate, Chorlc and Byrde (beginning). —OF. 
embleme , ' an cmblemc ; ’ ( 'ot. — L. emblema, a kind of ornament. — Gk. 

akind of movable ornament, athing put on. — Gk. l/i^dAXctv, 
to put in, lay on. — Gk. ifi-smiv, in; and fiaKKuv, to cast, throw, put. 
See Belemnite. Der. emhlemat-ic, from Gk. stem IfifiKtifiar-; -ie-al. 
EMBLEMENTS, the ]iroducc of sown lands, crops which a tenant 
may cut after the determination of his tenancy, (F. — L.) In Blount’s 
Nomo-lcxicon; and still in use. Formed with suiTix -ment from OF. 
emble-er, embla-er, also emblad-er, the same word as iikkI. F. emblav-er, 

* to sow the ground with corn ; ’ Cotgrave. Sec emblaer in (jiKlefroy, 
and emblaver in T.ittre. All these forms arc from Late I.. imbladare, 
to sow with corn. — L. im-, for in, in, prefix ; and 1 .ate I .. bladmn ( F. ble), 
contraction of abliidum I.. abldtum, i. c. * (corn) carried away ; ’ neut. 
of abliitus, taken aw.ay ; which is from ah, from, away, and lalus, for 
•//n/MV, pp. of tallere, to take away. (.^TEL.) 

EMBODY. to invest with a body. (Hybrid; F. and E.) In 
Spenser, F. Q. iii. 3, 22. Formed from E. body with F, jirefix em-, for 
1 im- -= in. Der. embodi-ment. 

EMBOLDEN, to make bold. (Hybrid; F. and E.) In Sliak. 
Tiinon, iii. 5. 3. Formed from E. /'o/rf with F. prefix em-, for J.. im- 
^in; and with E. suflix -en. 

EMBOLISM, an insertion of days, See. to make a ]ieriod regular. 
(F.— (ik.) ‘ PimMism, the adding n day or more to a year;’ Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. ME. embolisme, Trevisa, tr. of lligdeii, iii. 259.— 
Gh'.emholistne, ‘an addition, as of a day or more, unto a year;’ Cot. 
— Gk. in&okiaiu',s,an intercakation. — Gk. in; and HaWttv, to 

cast ; cf. luOokrt, an insertion. See Emblem. Der. embolism-al. 
EMBONPOINT, plumpness of person. (F. — L.) ‘No more 
than wh.il the i'reiich would call Aimable Embonpninf Congreve's 
Poems, Doris, st. 4. Mere French. — F. emlmnpninl, ‘fulness, plump- 
ness;’ Col. Pul for en ban point, in good condition, in good case.— 
L. in, in; hon-um, neut. of good; punctum, point. See In, 
Bounty, and Point. 

EMBOSOM, to shidtcT closely. (Hybrid ; F. nnrfF.) In Spenser, 
4 * I >'om h . jirejix em- - en, for L. in ; and E. bosom, q.v. 

EMBOSS (l\ to adorn with bosses or raised work. (F.) Chaucer 
has enhossed'y Good Women, 1 . 1200. Cf. King Lear, ii. 4. 327.— 
OF. embosser, ‘ to swell or arise in bunches ; ’ Cot. - F. em-, from L. 
I'rv-— re; and OF. 6o.fsr, a boss. See Bobs. 

EMBOSS (a), td enclose or shelter in a wood. (F.) In Shak. 
All’s Well, iii. 6. 107.-MF. embosquer, to shroud in a wood; Cot.- 


F. em-, from L. im-^in', and OF. Aosr, a wood (Supp. to Godefroy). 
See Bouquet. 

EMBOnCHITBE, a mouth, of a river, &c. (F.— L.) Mere 
French; not in Johnson. —F. embouchure, a month, openmg. — F. 
emboucher, to put to the mouth ; s'emboueker, to discharge itself (as 
a river). — F. em-, from L. im- — in ; and F. bouehe, the mouth, from L. 
buccn. S ee De bouoh and DlBemboffue. 

EMBOWEL, to enclose deeply. (F.-L.) *Deepe emboweled in 
the earth ;’ Spenser, F. C^. vi. 8. 15. [Often wrongly put for disem- 
lioweh, Shak. Rich. HI, v. 2. 10.] From F. em-, from L. and 

bowel, of F. origin, q.v. Der. embowel-ment. 

EMBOWER, to ])lace in a bower. (Hybrid; F. and E.) Spenser 
Ims embowering, i.e. sheltering themselves; Ir. of Virgil’s Gnat, 325. 
Coined from F. ««-, from L. im-~in ; and E. bower. 

EMBRACE, to take ill the arms. (F.-L.) In early um. ME. 
enhracen, to brace on to the arm (said of a shield). King Alisannder, 
6651 ; cf. Chaucer, C. T. 8288 (E 412).— OF. embracer, to embrace, 
seize (Godefroy).- OF. em-, for en, L. i«; and brace, the two arms, 
from L. brachia, pi. of briiehium. See Brace. Der. embrace, sb. 
EMBRASU]^, an apertnre with slant sides. (F.) * Embrasure, 
an inlargement made on the inside of a gate, door, &c. to give more 
light;’ Phillips, Diet., cd. 1706.-F. embrasure, orig. ‘the skiiiiig, 
splaying, or clhamfrctting of a door or window ;’ Cotgrave. — MF. 
embraser (cf. mod. F. ebrascr) ‘ to skne, or chanifret off the jaumlics 
of a door or window ;’ Cot. 1. The preBx is F. em-—en, from L. i«. 
2. The rest is MF. hraser, ‘to skue, or chamfret Cot. ; of unknown 
origin. 

EMBROCATION, a fomenting. (F.-Late L.-Gk.) Spelt 
emhroekatioH in Holland's Pliny, b. xx. c. 14, $ . embrocation. 

‘an embrochation, fomenting;* Cot. CX. Late L. embrocatus, pp. of em- 
hroedre, to pour into a vessel, &c. ; cf. Ital. embroecare, to foment. — 
Gk. fuPpoxh, a fomentation. — Gk. Co soak in, to foment. 

— Gk. i/A- iv, in ; and fipigtiy. to wet, soak. 

EMBROIDER, to ornament with needlework. (F.) MF.. embrouden, 
tmbroyden, Chaucer, C. T. 89 (Six- text). [This ME. form produced 
a later form embroid; the -er is a needless addition, due to the sb. 
embrnid-er-y.'] Cotgrave gives ‘to imbroyder* as a translation of OF. 
Arorfrr. — AK. enhroyder, Stat. Realm, p. 380 (A.ii. 1393) ; OF. prefix 
em-^en-, from 1 .. in\ and OF. hrnder, to embroider, or broider. Sec 
Brolder. Der. embroider-er, embroider-y (rightly embroid-ery, from 
ME. embroid; spelt embrouderie, Gower, C. A. ii. 41; bk. iv. 1175); 
embrniderie. Merry Wives, v. 5. 75. 

EMBROIL, to entangle in a broil. (F.) See Milton, P. L. ii. 908, 
966; Daniel, t.’ivil Wars, bk. v. st. 47. — F. emhrouiller, ‘to pester, 
intanglc, incuml>cr, intricate, confound ;’ Cot. — OF . cm- — en-, from 1 .. 
in ; and F. brnuiller , ' to jumble, See.’ Sec Broil (3). Cf. Norm. dial. 
emhrniller I'Moisy). Der. embroil-menf. 

EMBRUE, variant of Imbrue, q. v. 

EMBRYO, tin: rudiment of an organised being. (F.— Gk.) 
Formerly also emhryon. * Though yet an embryon ; ’ Massinger, I'he 
Picture, Act ii. sc. 2. — MF. embryon ; Cot. — Gk. i/* 0 pvoy, the embryo, 
fcctus. — Gk. ip- r= iv, in, within ; and $pvov, neut. of ffpvuv, pres. pt. of 
ffpvfiv, to l>e full of a thing, swell with it. 

EMENDATION, correction. (L.) In Bp. Taylor, Great Ex- 
emplar, j). 3, disc. 18 (R.) ; Webbe, bkig. Poetrie, ed. Arber, p. 95.— 
L. emenddfin ; allied to cmenddtus, pp, of emenddre, to amend, lit. to 
free from fault. — I., e, out of, bence, free from; and mendum, a fault. 
Sec Amend. Dor. emenda-tor, -tor-y ; from I., itnenddre. 
EMERALD, a green precious stone. (F. — L. — Gk. — Skt. - Ileb.l 
JAK. emeraude, emerade; Allit. Poems, cd. Morris, i. I005 ; King 
Alisannder, 7030. — MF. esmeraude, ‘ an emerald,' Cot. ; OF. esmer- 
aide, esmeraude, esmeragde (Supp. to Godefroy). — L. smaragdum, acc. 
of smaragdus, an emerald. — Gk. opdpaySos, a kind of emerald. Ju- 
plained as a contracted form of *apa-pdpayliof ; from Skt. asma, a 
stone, and maraiala{m), emerald ; as if ‘ emerald-stone.’ Skt. 
marakatam is of Semitic origin. — Ileb. an emerald.— Heb. 

bnraq, to flash. 

EMERGE, to issue, rise from the sea, apjiear. (L.) In Bacon ; 
Learning, by G. Wats, b. ii. c. 13. Milton has emergent, P. L. vii. 
286. — L. imergere, to rise out. — 1 ^. e, out; and mergere, to dip. See 
Morge. Der. emerg-ent, from emergentem, acc. of jircs. pt. ; 
emergence, etnergenc-y; emersion, like jip. emersus. 

EMERODB, hemorrhoids. (K. — I.. — Gk.) In Bible, A. V., 

I .Sam. v. 6; spelt enwrade, l.eviiis ; emeroudes. Palsgrave. ME. 
emeraudis, pi., Reli^Antiq. i. 190. — MF. kemorrkoide, pi. hemar- 
rhoides ; Cot. See jBIemorrhoids. 

EMERY, a hard mineral. (F.— Ital. — Gk.) Formerly emeril. 

‘ Emeril, a hard and sharp stone,’ See . ; Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674.— 
F. Hneri; MF. emeril. Cot. ; and, still earlier, esmeril (Brachet). — Ital. 
smeriglio, emery. — Gk. ap^pis, also api/pis, emery. Allied to £. smear 
(Prellwitz). See Smear. 
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sionc, causing vomit. (L.— Gk.) Si)elt emetique in Blount's 
Gloss., ed. 1674.— L. emetieuSf adj. causing vomit. — Gk. jficr<iro«, 
provoking sickness. — Gk. litiu, 1 vomits* 1 ^* uomere, to vomit. See 
Vomit. 

EMEU, the same as Emu, which see. 

EMIGRATE. to migrate from home. (L.) Emigration is in 
Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674; the verb is later. — L. cmigruiu'>, pp. of 
fmigrdre. — L. t‘, away; and mignlre, to migrate. Sec Migrate. 
Dor. emi'^rnl-ion; also emigrant, from pres. pt. of L. vb. 
eminent, excellent. (L.) In Shak. All’s Well, i. 2. 43.— L. 
eminent-em, acc. of eminens, pres. pt. of eminfre, to stand out, project, 
excel. — L. e, out; and *minere, to jut, project; for which cf. im- 
minent, pro-minent. Der. eminence. 

EMIR, a commander. ( Arat)ic.) The pi. emers is in Sandys, Travels 
(1632), p. 64, 1. 7. — Arab, amir, a. nobleman, prince; Palmer’s Pers. 
Diet. col. 51 . — Arab, root amara, he commanded ; Chaldee nmnr, 1 leb. 
dmar, he commanded, or told ; Rich. Diet. p. 167. Sec Admiral. 
EMIT, to send forth. (L.) In Blount’s (Boss., ed. 1674. — T« 
emittere, pp. f missus, to semi out.- L. e, out; and mitlere.io send. 
See Missile. Dcr. emiss-ion, Dryden, Hind and Panther, 1 . 647; 
emissar-y, Ben Jonson, Underwoods, Of Charis, viii. 1 . 17. 
EMMET, an ant. (E.) ME. emete, pi. emeten, Bekct, 2141; 
[also ME. amte, Wyclif, Prov. vi. 6; full form Ayenbite of 

Iriwyt, p. 141.] AS. iemete, tr. of L. /orm/rn ; Voc. 121. 
ameise, an ant; OHG. dmeiza. Discussed in Kluge. ^ The AS. 
ihmete became amete (amote) and emete in ME. The former l)ecamc 
amte, ante, ]*]. ant ; the latter became E. emmet, which is therefore 
a doublet of ant. See Ant. 

EMMEW, variant of Enew, q.v. 

EMOliIilENT, softening. (F. Also as a sb. ‘Some 
outward emollients Bacon, Nat. Hist. sect. 59. — Mb', emollient, 
‘ softening, mollifying ; ’ C'ot. — L. emollient-, stem of pres. pt. of 
emollire, to .soften.— I.. e, out, much; and mollire, to soften, from 
mollis, soft. .See Mollify. 

emolument, gain, profit, (b’. — L.) In Cotgrave; and in 
ITolinshed, Descr. of Engl. c. 5 (R.\ — OK. emolument, * emolument, 
profit ;’ Cot. — L. emolumenium, profit, what is gained by labour.— 
L. e-molere, to grind thorouglily.— L. e, out, thoroughly; and molere, 
to grind. Sec Molar. The orig. sense of emulumentum may have 
been * miller’s toll ; ’ Breal. 

EMOTION, agitation of mind. (!..') In Bp. Taylor, Rule of 
C'oiiscieiicc, b. iv. c. 1 (R.). Suggested by ohs. verb emmove (Spenser, 
F. Q. iv. 8. 3). — L. iimouerc, ]i]i. emotus, to move away. — L. e, away; 
and mnuere, to move. See Move. Dor. emoiion-al. 

EMPALE, to fix on a stake. (F. — I..) Also impale, meaning Ho 
encircle as with jiales ; ’ Troil. v. 7. 5 — MF. empaler, ‘to impale, to 
spit on a stake C ot. — OF. etn- = en-, for 1 ,. in ; and MF. pal, ' a pale, 
stake;’ id. See Pale (i). "Der, empale-ment. 

EMPANEL, to jmt on a list of jurors. (F. — L."^ Also empannel; 
Holland, I..ivy, p. 475. Coined from F. em-a-en, from I., in; and 
Panel, q.v. ^ Better than fw/^nnne/, Shak. Sonn. 46. 
EMPEROR, a ruler. (F. — L.) In early use. ME. emperour; 
King Alisnunder, 2719. —OF. empereor (Burguy).— I., imperaiorem, 
acc. of imperdtor, a commander. — L. imperdre, to command. —L. im- — 
in, on, over ; and pardre, to make ready, order. See Parade. From 
same stmree, empire, q.v. ; empress, q.v. 

EMPHASIS, stress of voice. (L. — Gk.) Hamlet, v. i. 278.— 
I., emphasis, mm (]\i. Ipupaais, an appearing, declaration, significance, 
emphasis. — Gk. in ; and 0u<r», an appearance. Sec Phase. 

Dor. emphasise; also emphatic, from Gk. adj. ipuftarueds, expressive; 
emphniir-al, -al-ly. 

EMPIRE, dominion. (F. — L.) In early use. ME. empire; 
King Alisaundcr, 1588. — OF. empire. imperium, command; 
allied to imperdre, to command. Sec Emperor. 

EMPIRIC, a quack doctor. (F.-L.-Gk.) All’s Well. ii. i. 
125. — MF. empirique, * an empirick, a physician, &c. ;’ Cot.— L. 
empiricus.tmi'tV.. ifinupiKds, experienced ; also, an Empiric, the name 
of a set of physicians; cf. iftmtpia, experience; ipenttpos, experi- 
enced.- Gk. ipi- = iv, in ; and irupa, a tri.*!!, attempt, connected with 
itopnt, a way ; and with E.fare. See Fare. Der. empiric-al, -ism. 
EMPLOY, to occupy, use. (F. — L.) In Shak. L. L. I., iii. 152 ; 
and in Caxton, (i olden I.cgend, Lyf of St. Audegunde, § i.— OF. 
employer, ‘ to imploy ; ’ Cot. — L. implicdre; in Late L., to employ; 
see Implicate, Imply. Der. employ, sb., -er ; -ment, Hamlet, v. 
I. 77. Doublets, imply, implicate. 

EMPORIUM, a mart. (L. — (ik.) In Dryden, Annus Mirab., 
St. 302 ; Holinshed, Desc. of Ireland, p. 148. — L. emporium.- Gk. 
Ipm&piov, a mart; neut. of epvopioy, commercial.- Gk. ipLvopia, 
commerce ; ipmopoe, a passenger, a merchant. — Gk. ipi- - iy, in ; and 
nSpof, a way. noptvfoOai, to travel, fare. See Fare. 

EMPOWER, to give power to. ( F. — L.) ‘ You are empowered ; ’ 


Dryden, Disc, on Satire, paragraph 10. Coined from F. em-— es, 
from L. in, upon ; and Power, q. v. 

EMPRESS, the feminine of emperor. (F.—L.) In very early 
use. [Spelt emperice in the AS. Chron. an. 1 140I ; emperesse, Gower, 
C. A. iii. 363 ; bk. viii. 261 2. -OF. emperesse (Goclefroy).-L. type 
*imperdfdrissa, fern, of L. imperdtor. See Emperor. 

EMPRISE, an enterprise. (F. ~ L.) ME. emprise, Chaucer, C. T., 
A 2540; Cursor Mundi, 9802. — OF. emprise; orig. fern, of empris, 
pp. of emprendre, to take in hand. - L. im- for in, in ; and prehtmUre, 
to take. See Prehensile. 

EMPTY, void. (E.) The / is excrescent. ME. empti, empty, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 156; Chaucer, C. T. 3892 (A 3S94). AS. Smtig, 
empty, Gen. i. 2 ; etniig, idle, Exod. v. 8. p. An adj. formed with 
suffix -ig (-mod. E. -y) from rtmia or iPmetia, leisure; Alfred’s 
Boethius, IVeface ; also emota (Epinal Gloss. 680). Perhaps this 
represents a type * &‘mdi-jon-, from w-, privative prefix, and mot, a 
meetin g for business. Dor. etupty, vb. ; empti-ucss. 

EMPYREAL, EMPYREAN, pertaining to elemental fire. 
(Gk.) Milton has empyreal as adj., P. 1 .. ii. 430 ; empyrean assb., id. 
771. Both arc properly adjectives, coined with suffixes -al and -an 
from the base empyre-, in Latin spelling empyra-, in Gk. ipvvpai-, in 
Late Gk. ipnvpaios, adj., which is extended from Gk. tpnvp~os, exposed 
to fire. — Gk. e/i- « ev, in ; and nvp, cognate with E.^re. See Fire. 

First used in the phr. celum empireum, Caxton, Golden l..egend, Of 
the Ascencion, 4 ; from the neuter of the adj. 

EMU, EMEU, a large bird. (Port.) Formerly applied to the 
American ostrich. — Port, emn, an ostrich. Remoter origin unknown. 
^ There is no proof of its being Arabic ; sec Newton, Diet, of Birds. 
EMULATE, to try to equal. (L.) Properly an adj., as in 
Hamlet, i. 1. 83. — L. amtddtus, pp. of amuldri, to try to equal.- L. 
cemtdus, striving to equal. Dcr. emulat-ion (OF. emulation. Col- 
grave) ; emulat-or, emulaf-ive ; also emulous, in Shak. Troil. iv. i . 28 
(I., amnlns), -ly. 

EMULSION, a milk-like mixture. (F.-L.) In Cotgrave.— 
MF. emulsion, * an emul.^iion, any kind of seed brayed in water, and 
strained to the consistence of an aiinond milk ; ’ Cot. Formed from 
L. emuhus, pp. of emnlrere, to milk out, drain. — L. e, out ; and 
mulgere, to milk. See Milk. 

EN-, prefix ; from F. en, from L. in, in, on ; sometimes used to 
give a causal force, as in en-able, en'/eeble. It becomes em- before h 
and p, as in embalm, employ. In enlighten, en- has supplanted AS. m-. 
ENABLE, to make able. (F.—L.) ‘To a-certain you I woll 
my-sdf cwflWf ; ’ Remcdie of I.f»ve, st. 28 ; pr. in Chaucer’s Works, 
cd. 1561, fol. 322, back. Formed from F. prefix en-, from L. in ; 
and Able, q.v. 

ENACT, to iicrform, decree. (F. — L.) Rich. HI, v. 4. 2; and 
enacte in Palsgrave, bbriiied from F. en = L. in ; and Act, q. v. 
Dor. enact ment, enact-ive. 

EN ALL AGE, the substitution of one grammatical form for 
another; as, c.g., of sing, for plural. (L. — Gk.) Fiist in 1583 
(N. E. D.) ; not common. — L. e//a//age. — Gk. iyaKXayfi, change; 
allied to iyaWnoauv, to change.— Gk. iv, in; and uKkaatTtiv, to 
change, alter, from ah\os, ollur, different ; see Alien. 

ENAMEL, a glass -1 ike coaling. (F. — L.nnr/0]I G.) ME. enamayl, 
Assemblie of Ladie.s, st. 77 ; 1 . 534. Formed fioni F'. prefix f»<L. 
in, i.e. upon, above ; and amnile, later atjiel or ammel, a corruption 
of OF', esmail ( = Ital. stnalio), enamel. Thus C'otgrave renders 
esmail by * ammcll, or cnaminell ; made of glass and metals ; ’ and 
Palsgrave has enamell, vb. and ' ammell, esmacd.’ fi. Of Germanic 
origin; cf. OHG. smalzjan, MHG. smelzen, to smelt; Du. smelten, 
to smelt. See Bmelt. Cf. also O. Low G. smalt, butter (Liibbcn), 
G.schmalz, suet, butter; MItal. smalto, ‘morlcr, alsc amell,’ Florio. 
Y- From l.ow G. basc.^mn//-, allied to OHG. smelzan, to melt, str. 
vb. (pt. t. smalz). Der. enamel, verb. 

ENAMOUR, to inflame with love. (F. — L.) The pp. enamoured 
is in Rob. of Brnnne, tr. of Langloff, p. 254. —OF. enamorer (Burguy). 
— F. en, from L. in ; and K. amour, love. See Amour. 
ENCAMP, to form into a camp. (F. — L.) In Henry V, iii. 6. 
180. Formed from F. eu, in ; and Camp, q. v. Dor. encamp-ment. 
ENCASE, to put into a case. (F. — L.) ‘Round encasing The 
moat of glass;’ Ph. Fletcher, Purjde Island, c. v. st. 34. — F. en- 
caisser, ‘ to ])Ut into a case or chest ; ’ Cox. — F. en, from L. in ; and 
MF. cais^e. a case, chest. See Case (2). 

ENCAUSTIC, burnt in. (F.— L. — Gk.) In Holland’s Pliny, 
b. XXXV. c. II, § 2. — F. encaustique, ‘wrought with fire;’ Cot. — L. 
rifc(im7icw5. — Gk. iyKavariKus, relating to burning in.- Gk. iyuaiu 
(fut. iyuavaw), I burn in ; from iy>-iv, in, and kcuoj, I bum. See 
Calm, Ink. 

ENCEINTE, pregnant. (F.-L.) F. enceinte, fcm. of enceiut, 
pp. answering to L. incinctus, girt about, of which the fcm. incincta 
IS used of a pregnant w'oman in Isidore of Seville. - L. ineingere, to 
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gird in, gird about ; from in, and eiugere, to gird. Sec Cinotlire. 
Isidore explains hicincta as * ungirt ; ’ but the Late L. praecincta like- 
wise means ‘pregnant.’ The reference seems to be to pressure 
a»inst the girdle. 

BNCHAIN, to bind with chains. (F. — I..) In Shak. Lucr. 034. 
ME. encheynen, T. Usk, Test, of Love, bk. ii. c. 6, 1. 4.— OF. 
enehamer, ‘to enchain;* Cot. — OF. en, from L. /» ; and chaiue, a 
chain. .See Chain. 

ElfCHANT, to charm by sorcery. (F. - L.) ME. enehaunten ; 
F. Flowinan, C. xviii. 288. — F. enchanter, ‘to ciinrm, inchant Cot. 
— L. incantare, to repeat a chant. — L. in; and canlare, to sing, 
chant. Sec Chant. Der. enchant-er ; enchant-meni, spelt enekanie- 
ment in Rob. of Glouc. p. lo, 1. 226 ; enchaHt-r~e>>i,. 

ElfCHASE, to emboss, adorn, enshrine, engrave. (F. — L.^ Often 
shortened to chase, but enchase is the better form. In .Shak. a I fen. VI, 
i. 2. 8.— MF. enchasser ; as ‘ enchnsser en nr, to enchace or set in gold ; * 
Cot. — F. en, from L. in ; and MF. rhassc, ‘ a shrine for a relick, also 
that thing, or part of a thing, wherein another is enchased, and hence 
la ehasu d*un rahor, the handle of a rasor ; ’ Cot. MF. chasse (F. 
chasse) is a doublet of F. caisse ; from L. cap: a, a box. Sec Case (2), 
Chase (2), Chase (3). 

ENCIBCLE, to enclose in a circle, fl*'. -L.) In Merry Wives, 
i V. 4. i;6. — F. en, from L. in ; and F. circle. Sec Circle. 
EECLINEt to lean towards. (F. — L.) Often inclhu, hvXencUne 
is more in accordance with etymology. ME. enclinen ; Chancer, 
Pers. Tale, (iroup 1, 361. — OF. enctiner, ‘to incline;’ Cot. — L. 
incUnare, to bend towards ; from in, towards, and clinare, to bend, 
cognate with K lean. .See Ziean, verb, and see below. 

EECLITICf a word which leans its accent upon another. 
(L. - Ok.) A grammatical term ; spelt eneliiick in Kersey, ed. 1715.— 
L encUlicus. — Cik. lynKirinos, lit. cnclining. — Ok. iyakivuv, to lean 
towards, cnclinc. — Ok. in, upon ; .*ind nkivtiv, cogmatc with 

E. lean. See XiCan. (1). And sec above. 

ENCLOSE, to close in, shut in. (F. — L. ) ME. enclosen, Chaucer, 
C. T. 8096 (E 220). — OR. enclos, ])p. of enclnrre, to close in; from 
en (from L. i«), and clorre (L. claudere), to shut. See Close. 
ENCOMIUM, commendation. (L. — Ok.) Si>elt encomion in Ren 
Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, A. iv. sc. 2. I.atiniscd from Gk. 
lyieufuar, a laudatory ode; iieut. of iyauiuos, laudatory, full of 
revelry. — Gk. iy ~ « iv, in ; and nuffios, revelry. .See Comic. Der. 
eneomi-nsi (Ok. a jiraiser) ; encomiast-ic, 

ENCOMPASS, to surround. (F.— L.) In Rich. HI, i. 2. 204. 
ME. encumpassen, Early E. Psalter, xvii. 6. b'ormed from F. en, 
from L. in; and compass. Sec Compass. Der. encompass-ment, 
Hamlet, 71. i. 10. 

ENCORE, again. (F. — 1..) Merc French ; cf. Ital. micorn, still, 
again. — L. hanc hurnm, for in hanc huram, to this hour ; hcncc, still. 
.See Hour. 

BNCOUNTEB, to meet in combat. (F.^I..) ‘ Causes encown- 
tringe and flowing logidcre;’ Chaucer, Ir, of Roelhius, b. v. pr. i, 
1. 39. — OF. encontrer, ‘to encounter ; ’ (!ol. — F. «i-, from L. in ; and 
contre, from L. contra, against ; cf. Late 1.. incontram, against. Sec 
Counter-. Der. eneounfer, sb. 

ENCqUBAOE, to embolden. (F. — I..) As You Like It, i. 2. 
252; ME. encoragen, Lydgate, Minor I’ocms, p. 27. — OF. eneoragier 
(Godefroy) ; MF. encourager, ‘ to hearten ; ’ Cot. — F. en, from L. in; 
and courage. .Sec Courage. Der. encourage-ment. Rich, HI, v. 2. 6. 
ENCRINITE, the stone lily, a fossil. (( jk.) Geological. Coined 
from Gk. iv, in ; and npivov, a lily ; with suffix -//#•- Gk. -1T71. 
ENCROACH, to trespass, intnide. (F. — L. and Tent.) *F«- 
rroncAwg tyranny ; ’ 2 Hen. VI, iv. 1. 96. ME. encrochen, Allil. 
Morle Arthurc, 1. 1243. Lit. ‘to catch in a hook’ or ‘to hook 
away.’ — OF. encrochier, to seize upon (Godefroy). Formed from F. 
en, in ; and croc, a hook, just as F. accrocher, to hook up, is dcriveil 
from F. o «L. m/), and the same word croc, of GeriTi.inic origin ; cf. I 
MDu. kroke, Icel. krnkr, a crook. .See Crook. Der. enerwteh-er, 
encroach-ment. Sir 1’. Rrowne, Vulg. Errors, To Reader, §1. ^ It is 
i^ossible to jlcrive encroach from OF. encrouer; it is a fuller form. 
Encumber, to impede, load. (F. — L ?) in ^-arly use. ME. 
eHeumbren,eHcond>ren; Rob. of Rninnc, tr. of Langtof't, p. 117; P. 
Plowman, C. ii. 192.— OK. encombrer, ‘to cumber, incumber; * Cot. 
— LateL. incumhrnre, to obstruct.— L. in, in ; and Late L. cumbrus, an 
obstacle. .See Cumber. Dor. encumhr-ance. ^ The ME. sb. was 
eneomhrement. King Alisanndcr, 7S25. 

BNCS’CLICAL, lit. circular. (L. — Gk.) ‘An encyclical epistle;’ 
Bp. Taylofj Dissnas. from I’ojwry, pt. ii. b. ii. s. 2 (R.). Formed 
(with Latinjsed spelling, and suffix -cal) from Clk. iyamKi-os, circular 
(said of a letter sent round), successive. - Gk. iy-miiv, in; and 
aiakos, a ri ng. .See Cycle. 

ENCYCLOPAEjDIA, a comprehensive summary of science. 
(L.-Gk.) In Elyot, Govemour, bk. i. c. xiii. § 4. Encydopeedie 


occurs in Sir T. Rrowne, Vul|[. Errors, To the Reader. 5 1 ; cf. F. 
encyclopedic in Cotgrave. Latinised from a coined Gk. *iyKvic\oinuBe[a, 
a barbarism for iyainktos voiScia, the circle of arts and sciences ; here 
iynvKkiot is fern, of iyavtcktos (see above) ; and iratSeia means * in- 
struction,* from miiS-, stem of inur, a boy. See Pedagogue. Der. 
encvclofied-ic, encycloped-ist. 

ENU, close, termination. (£.) ME. ende (with final e) ; Chaucer, 
C. T. 4565 (H 145). A.S. ende (Grein). + Du. einde ; Icel. endi ; 
Swed. fl/irfe ; Dan. ende ; Goth, andeis ; G. ende, Tcut. type *and-joz. 
Cf. Oirish ind, Skt. anta-, end, limit. Der. end, verb ; end-less (AS. 
endeleas), -ly, -ness ; end-wise, -ing. ^ The prefixes ante- (L. ante), 
anti- <^Gk. avri), and an- (in answer) are connected with this word. 
END AN QER, to place in danger. (F. — L.) In Shak. Two Gent, 
v. 4. 1 33. Coined from F. en, fniin L. in ; and Danger, q. v. 
endear, to make dear. (Hybrid; F. and E.) Shak. has en- 
deared, K. John, iv. a. 228. Coined from F. en, from L. in ; and E. 
Dear, q, v. Der. endear-ment, used by 1 )rayton and Rp. T aylor (R.). 
ENDEAVOUR, to attempt, try. (F. — L.) 1. The verb to en- 
deavour grew out of the ME. phrase ‘to do his Aver,’ i.e. to do his 
duty; cf. ‘Do now your Avoir* — do your duty, Chancer, C. T. 
2600 (A 259S); and again, ‘And doth nought but his Aver ' k and 
does nothing but his duty ; Will, of Palcrne, 474- * 1 7c sholdc en- 

deuore hym to seche hem ;’ Caxton, Reynard, ed. Arber, ]i. 93. Shak. 
has eftdeavour both as sb. and vb. ; Temp. ii. 1. 160; Much Ado, ii. 
2. 31. 2. The prefix en- has a verbal and active force, as in enamour, 
encourage, encumber, enforce, engage, words of similar formation. — F. 
en-, from L. in, prefix; and ME. devoir, dever, equivalent to Ok'. 
devoir, dehvnir, a duty. See Devoir. Der. endeavour, sb. 
ENDECA-, incorrect form of Hendeoa- ; which see. 
ENDEMIC, peculiar to a people or district. (Gk.) ‘ Endemical, 
Endemial, or Endemious Disease, a (listcmjier that affects a great many 
in the same coniilry;’ Kersey, ed. 1715.— Gk. tvirifi-os, 

native, belonging to a people. — Gk. iv, in ; and brj/ws, a jieople. Sec 
Demooraoy. Der. also endemi-al, endemic-al. 

ENDI'V^, a plant. (F. — L. — Gk.— Semitic.) * Endyve, berbe, en- 
divia;* Prompt. Parv. — F. e/irfivr (cf. Ital. «irfiv/rt), — I,, tyjie *intibea, 
f. adj. ; from iw/iiftiis, endive. — Late Gk. ^vTwf^or, Supposed 

to be of Semitic origin : cf. Arab, hindab, endive, Rich. Diet., p. 1691. 
Perhaps from Hind, India. 

ENdOGEN, a plant that grows from within. (I'^. — Gk.) The F. 
term endogene belongs to the natural system of Dc Candolle (1813). 
— Gk. tvl^, for tvSov, within, an extension from iv, in ; and ytv-, base 
of yiyvopxu, lam born or lu'oduccd, from ^ GEN, to produce. See 
Genus. Der. endogen-otts. 

ENDORSE, to put on the back of. (I'. — L.) Modified from 
endosse, the older spelling, and (etymologic.ally) more correct ; sec 
Sixrnser, F. Q. v. 1 1. 53, where it rhymes with hossc and losse. Rut in 
Iten Jonson, Underwoods, Ixxi, it rhymes with horse. I'alsgrave has ‘ I 
endosse;* p. 534. — OF. endosser, ‘to indorse;' Cot. — F. en, upon; 
and das, the back.- L. in; and dorsum, the b.’ick. .See Dorsal. 
ENDOW, to give a dowry lo. iF. — L.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 4. 
2T. lloccleve has endowed; Reg. of Princes, si. 569, 1. 3982. — F. en, 
from L. in ; and doner, ‘to indue, endow;’ ('ol. ; from L. dotare, to 
give a dowry. See Dowry. Der. endow-tnent. Rich. II, ii. 3. 139. 
ENDUE (i), to endow. (F.— 1..) Partly another spelling of 
endow. ‘Among so manye notable benefites wherewith God hath 
alreadie liberally and jdentifully endued us ; 'Sir J . Cheke, The Hurt 
of Sedition (R.). *lndwyn ( — iriA/rn), doto ;’ I'romjil. Parv.- OF. 
endoer (later endouer), to endow ; Rnrguy. See Endow. ^ Also 
u«!ed in sens es which confuse it with L. inducre. See Indue. 
ENDUE (2), to clothe. (L.) The vb. e«Aie, to endow (cf. Gen. 
XXX. 20\ is unconnected with L. induere. Rut there is another verb 
etidue, to clothe, which is merely a corrn])tion of indue (i) ; [just con- 
trary to indue (2), which is a corruption of endue (i) ; cf. ‘ 1 indue, A 
endotie; * Palsgrave.] Thus, in Ps. 132. 9, we have ‘ let thy priests be 
clothed with righteousness ; * in the Vulgate, ‘ sacerdotes tui induantur 
instittam;* and hence the versicle in the Morning l*rayer: * endue 
thy ministers with righteousness.* See Indue (2). ^ A third form 
endue, from F. enduire, I., inducere, appears to be obsolete. 
ENDURE, to last. (F. — 1«) ME. enduren, Chaucer, C. T. 2398 
(A 2396). — OF. endurer; compounded of e«, from L. in ; and durer, 
L durare, to last. See Dure. Der. endur-able, -abl-y, -ance. 
ENEMA, an injection, a clyster. (Gk.) In Railey (i735).-C;k. 
ivsymi, an injection. — Gk. iv, in ; and i-, weak grade allied to tijfu 
(for *ai-irij-iu), I send ; sec Prellwitz. 

ENEMY, a foe. (F. — L) In early use. ME. enemi. King Horn, 
ed. Lumby, 952.— OF. — L. inimieus, unfriendly. — L. in- ( — E. 
un-), not ; and amicus, a friend. See Amioable. Der. from same 
source, enmity, q. v. 

ENERGY, vigour. (F. — L. — Gk.) In Cotgrave.- MF. «iergie, 

' energy, effectual operation;' Cot. -Late L. energia. •-Gk. ivipysia, 
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action. « Gk. ivfpyis, at work, active. — Gk. cv, in ; and l/ryov, cognate 
with £. work. See Work. Der. energetic (Gk. kvep^iK&Xj active) ; 
-a/, -al4y. 

SZmHVATB, to deprive of strength. (L.) 'For great empires 
. . . doe enervate f &c. ; Bacon, Essay 58.«>L. eaeruatuSy pp. of ener- 
uare, to deprive of nerves or sinews, to weaken.— L. c, out of; and 
neruus, a nerve, sinew. See Nerve. Der. enervai-ion. 

ENEW, to drive into the water. (F.— L.) Misprinted emmew in 
Shak., Mens. iii. i. 91. 'Youre hawke hath ennewed the fowleinto 
the Ryuer;’ Book of St. Albans, fol. d. ij. — F. en, in (L. /«); and 
AF. ewe (F. eaw, L. ngua), water. Cf. OF. enewer^ to soak in water 
(God efroy ’). 

ENEEEBIjE, to make feeble. (F.— L.) Tn Shak. Cymb. v. 2. 4. 
Earlier, in Sir T, More, Works, p. 892 d.— OF. enfMir, to enfeeble 
(Godefroy). — F. en-, from L. i«-, prefix ; and AV.fehle^ feeble. See 
Ee eble. Der. enfeeble-ment. 

ENEEOFE, to invest with a fief. (F. — L. and OHG.) In i lien. 
IV, iii. 2. 69. Formed ^prefixing the F. en (< L. in) to the sh.Jief. 
Cf. ME. /effen^ to enfeoff, P. Plowman, B. ii. 78, 146 ; which answers 
to OY.Jieffer, ‘ to infeoffe ; * Cot. See Fief. ^ The peculiar spelU 
ing is due to Old (legal) AF., and appears in tlic Law L. in/en^irCf 
and/«n^<i/or (l)ucange). Der. enjeoff-ment. 

ENFILADE, a line or straight passage. (F. — T..) 'Enfilade^ 
a ribble-row of rooms ; a long train of discourse ; in the Art of War, 
the situation of a post, that it can discover and scour all the length 
of a straight line;’ Kersey, etl. 1715. He also has the verb.— F. 
enfilade, ‘a suite of rooms, a long string of phrases, raking fire;’ 
Hamilton.— F. enfiler, to thread. — F. en, from L. in ; and fil,a thread, 
from a thread. Sec File (i). Der. enfilade, vcrli. 

ENFOLD, to enclose, embrace. (F. — T..; and E.) Formerly also 
infold, which is better, as being wholly English. Shak. has infold, 
Romeo, iii. 3. 73. From en-, jirefix (or in, as prefix), and fold. See 
Fold (i). 

ENFORCE, to give force to. (F. — L) ‘ Thou most «i/or« thee;’ 
Chaucer, C. T. 5932 ( 1 .) 340). — OF. enforcer, to strengthen (Burguy). 

— F.r/i, from L.//I, in; nncl^rc«. See Force. Der. enf6rce-ment,Aii 
You Like It, ii. 7, 118. 

ENFRANCHISE, to render free. (F.) Tn I.. L. L. iii. 121. 

— OF. en/ranchiss-, Stem of pres. pt. of enfranchir, to free (Godefroy), 

— F. en (from L./;i), in ; and the ndj./rrt«e,free. See Franchise. Cf. 
OV.franchir, ‘ to Jrce, deliver ;’ Cot. Der. enfranckise-ment, K. John, 
iv. 2. 52. 

ENGAGE, to bind by a pledge. (F.-L. owrfTeut.) In Othello, 
iii. 3. 463. — F. en;*ager, ‘to pawn, impledge, ingage;’ (-ot. — F. 
(from L. in), in ; and F. a pledge. See Gage ( i ). Der. engage- 
ment, J. Ca*s. ii. 1. 307; engag-ing, -ing-ly. 

ENGENDER, to breed. (F. — T..) ME. engendren; Chaucer, 
(’. T. 6047 (D 463). — OF. engendrer, * to ingender ; ’ Cot. [The d 
is excrescent.] — L. ingenerare, to produce, generate. — L. in ; and gene- 
rare, to breed ; formed from gener~ ( for *genes-), stem of genus, A 
race, brood. See Genus ; and sec Gender. 

ENGINE, a skilful contrivance, (F. — L.) In early use. ME. 
engin, a contrivance, Flori?:, cd. Lninby, 753 ; often shortened to gin, 
ginne, id. 13 1. — OF. engin, ‘an engine, toole ; ’ Cot. — L. ingenium, 
genius; also, an invention. See Ingenious. Der. engin-eer, 
formerly (and properly) en^in-er, Hamlet, iii. 4. 206; engineer-ing. 
ENGLISH, (originally) of or belonging to the Angles. (E.) AS. 
Englise, Mnglisc\ adj. formed by subjoining -isc (-isA) to *Angli-, 
orig. .stem of AS. Engle, pi., the Angles, one of the Teutonic tribes 
who settled in Britain in the fifth century. Cf. England, for AS. 
Engla land, ‘ land of the Angles.* 

ENGRAILED,indented with curved lines; in heraldry. (F.— L. 
and Teut.) Si)clt engraylyt in The Book of St. Albans, pt. ii. fol. f 1 , 
bk. ; engrelede in Allit. Morte Arthure, 4183. — OF. engresle, pp. of | 
engresler, to engrail ; F. engreler (Hatzfeld). — F. en, in ; OF. gres/e, 
F. grele, hail; because the edge or line seems as if indented or 
‘ pitted’ by the fall of hailstones. The OF. greslc is of doubtful 
origin, but may be Teut. ; cf. OHG. grioz, grit. 

XS^GRAIN, to dye of a fast colour. (F.— L.) ME. engreynen, 
to dye III grain, i.e. of a fast colour; P. Plowman, B. ii. 15. Cf. 
MF. engrainer, to dye ; in Palsgrave, s. v. grayne, vb. Coined from 
F. en, from L. in; and OF. graine, * the seed of herbs, &c., also 
grain, wherewith cloth is died in grain ; scarlet die, scarlet in graine ;* 
Cot. — Late L. gruna, the cochineal berry or insect ; a fern. sb. formed 
from grdna, pi. of L. granum, grain. See Grain. 

ENGRAVE, to cut with a graver. (Hybrid ; F\ and F..) Spenser 
has the pp. ettgraven, F. Q. iv. 7. 46 ; so also Shak. Lucr. 203. A 
hybrid word ; coined from F. prefix en (from L. in), and E. grave. See 
Grave (i). Der. engrav-er, engrav-ing, ^ 1. The retention of the 
strong pp. engraven shows that the main part of the word is English. 
3 . But the E. compound was obviously suggested by the OF. engraver, 


* to engrave,’ (Cot.) ; der. rom F. en, and OHG. grahan, G. graben, 
to dig, engrave, cut, carve. 

ENGROSS, to occupy wholly. (F.-L.) The legal sense ‘to 
write in large letters ’ is the oldest one. ‘ Engrossed was vp \read it] 
as it is well knowe, And enrolled, oncly for witnesse In your regis- 
ters;’ Lydgate, Siege of Thebes, pt. ii., Knightly answer of Tideus, 
1 . 56. Cf. Rich. Ill, iii. 6. 2. AF. engrosser, Stat. Realm, i. 379 
(a.D. 1363). — AF. en grosse ; where grosse represents Late L. grossa, 
large writing (Ducangc) ; cf. M F. grossoyer, ‘ to ingross, to write 
faire, or in great and fair letters ; * Cot. See Gross, The sense 
‘ to buy up wholesale* was from the phr. en gros, i.e. in laige. Der. 
et^ross-meni, 2 Hen. IV, iv. 5. 80. 

]BNGULF,to swallow uj) in a gulf. (F. -I., and Gk.) In .Spenser, 
F. Q. iii. 2. 32. — MF. engolfer, ‘ to ingulfc Col. — F. en, from L. 
in : and goJfe, a gulf. See Gulf. 

ENHANCE, to advance, raise, augment. (F. — L.) enhansen, 

P. Plowman, C. xii. 58. AF. enhauncer, to promote ; Liber Custu- 
marnm, p. 219; apparently a corruption of AF. enhancer, to raise, 
id., p. 192 ; OF. enkaiieier, to raise, exalt (Ital. inalzare). mmL. in, in, 
up ; and Late L. altiare, to lift, from altus, high ; see Altitude. 
^ Hardly from OProv. enansar, to further, advance ; ‘ si vostra valors 
m'enansa — if your worth advances me;' Bartsch, Chrestomalhie 
Prov. 147, 3. — OProv. enans, before, rather; formed from L. in ante, 
just as the l^rov. avans is from Lat. ab ante. See Advance. Der. 
enkance-ment. 

ENIGMA, a riddle. (L.-Gk.) Tn Shak. L. L. L. iii. 72. -L. 
anigma (stem — flk. amyfui (stem alwy/inr-), a dark s.ay- 

ing, riddle. — (ik. ahiaao/iai, 1 speak in riddles. — Gk. aJvos, a tale, 
story. Der. enigmat-ic, -ie-al, -ic-al-ly, -ise. 

ENJOIN, to order, bid. (F.— L.) Ml*', enioinen (with 1=;), 
P. Plowman, C. viii. 72. — OF. enjoindre (I p. s. pres, enjoins), ‘to 
injoine, ordaine ; ’ Cot. — L. iniungere, to enjoin. Sec Iqjunotion, 
atiil Join. 

ENJOY, to joy in. (F. — L.) ME. enioien (with Wyclif, 
Colos. iii. 13,- AF. enjoier, Stat. Realm, i. 310 (a.u. 1351). Formed 
from F. en, fiom L. in; and joie, joy. See Joy. Der. enjoy-ment. 
ENKINDLE, to kindle. (Hybrid; F. and Scand.) In Shak. 
K. |ohn. iv. 3. 163. Formed from F. en — L. in ; aiul Kindle, q. v. 
ENLACE, to encircle as with a lace, enfold, entangle. (F. — L.) 
ME. enlacen ; Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, hk. i. met. 4. 1 . 13. — OF. (and 
h'.) enlaeer, * to intanglc ; Cot. — F. en (from L. in), in ; and laeer, 
‘to lace, to bind;’ Cot., from Folk-L. *laciare, for L. laqueare, io 
cnsn.ire, from laqueus, a noose. See Lace. 

ENLARGE, to mtike large. (F.— L.) In Spenser, F. Q. v. 5. 55. 

ME. enlargen, Mandevillc, Trav., ch. v, p. 43. — AF. enlarger, Stat. 
Realm, i. 398 (A.n. 1377). Formed from F. en, from L. in; and 
Large, q. v. Der. enlarge-ment, Shak. I.. L. L. iii. 5. 

ENLIGHTEN, to give light to. (Hybrid ; F. and E.) In 
Sliak. Sonnets, 132. From F. en, from L. in; and E. Ughten, 
q.v. Imitated from AS. inlihlan, to illuminate ; Grcin, ii. 142. 
Der. enlighten-meni. 

ENLIST, to enroll. (F.-L. and G.) First in 1698. In John- 
son’s Diet., only under the word List. From F. en, from L. in ; and 
F. liste, a list. See List (2). Der. enlist~tneni. 

ENLIVEN, to jiut life into. (Hybrid ; F. and E.) ‘ Lo ! of 

themselves th’ enlivened chessmen move;’ Cowley. Pind. Odes, 
Destiny, 1 . 3. From F. en, from L. in ; and E. life. See Life, 
Live. 

ENMITY, hostility. (F.— L.) ME. enmiiJ; Prompt. Parv. p. 
140; also enemyte, Wyclif, Select Works, iii. 301.— AF. enemitr, 
Stat. Realm, i. 290 (A. d. 1340) ; OF. enemistie (Supp. to Godefroy); 
later inbniVie (Cot.).— OF.' rn-, from L. in-, negative prefix; and 
amiste, amistet, amity. Sec Amity. 

ENNOBLE, to make noble. (F. — I..) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 3. 4. 

* He was ennob’yd ; ’ Caxton, Cloldcn Legend, Lyf of St. Fraunceis, 
{ 38. — OF. eiiHoldir, * to ennoble ; * Cot— F. en, from L. in ; and F. 
noble. See Noble. 

ENNUI, annoyance. (F. — L.) Tn Todd’s Johnson. — F. ennui; 
formerly enui, also anoi (Burguy). .See Annoy. 

ENORMOUS, great beyond measure. (F. — L.) In King Lear, 
ii. 2. 176 ; Milton, P. L. i. 31 1. Rarely enorm (.is in Fairfax’s Tasso, 
bk. viii. st. 71), which is a more correct form, the -ous being added 
unnecessarily. — MF. enorme, ‘huge, . . . enormous;’ Cot. — L. 
enortnis, out of rule, huge. — L. e, out of; and norma, a rule. See 
NormaL Der. enormous-ly ; from the same source, enann-i-ty. 

MF. enormite, ‘an enormity;’ Cot. 

ENOUGH, sufficient. (E.) ME. ienoh, inok, inou, inow, enogh ; 
pi. inohe, inowe ; see Stratmann. The pi. ynowe {ynough in Tyrwhitt) 
is in Chancer, C. T. 10784 (F 470). A& genok, gendg, adj. ; pi. 
genSge, Grein, i. 438 ; allied to the impers. vb. geneah, it suffices, id. 
435.+Goth. gandhs, sufficient ; allied to the impers. verl) gauah, it 
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suffices, in which « a prefix. Cf. Icel. gmgr^ Dan. nok^ 
tSwed. nok, Du. genoeg, G. genug, enoQgh. Cf. also Ski. nag, to 
attain, reach, I., nancnci, to acquire (pp. nac^tus) ; Idg. base *Hak. 

BNOUNCE, to state definitely, to pronounce. (K.-L.) In late 
use; first in iSo.v Coined, after the analogy of announce, from F. 
inancer, 1.. rnuntiare\ see Bnunoiate. Doublet, enunciate. 
ENQUIRE, to search into, ask. (F.-L.) [l‘roptrrly enquere, 
but altered to enquire to make it look more like Latin; and often 
further altered to inquire, to make it look still more so.") ME. 
enqueren; Kob. of Glouc. pp. 373, 508 ; 11. 7675, 10469 ; in Chaucer, 
enquere (rhyming with iere), C. T. 5049 (li 629). — OK. enquerre 
(IJurguy), later enquerir (Cot.). — L. wquirere, to seek .after, search 
into. — L in; and queerere, to seek. .See Inquiaition, Inquire. 
Der. enquir y. Mens, for Mens. v. «; (1st folio cd. ; alter^ to inquiry 
in the Globe Edition) ; enquest, now nllered to inque^i, but s|»clt 
enquesie in P. Plowman, C. xiv. 85, and derived from OK. enqueste, 

‘ an iniiuest ; ’ Cot. See Inquest. 

ENRAQE, to put in a r.age. (K.- L.) In M.ac}>elh, iii. 4. 118. 
G. Douglas has the pp. enragif, tr. of Virgil, bk. xiii. c. v. 1. 20.— 
OF. enrager, ‘to rage, rave, slorme;’ whence enrage, ‘enraged;’ 
Cot. [Whence it appears that the verb was originally intnansitive, 
and meant * to get in a r.age.’J- K. en, from L. in ; and K. rage. Sec 
Rage. 

ENRAPTURE, to fill with rapture. (L. ; with F. prejix.) 
‘Now the brow We gain enraptured',' Dyer, Ruins of Rome, 1. 
134 (1740). Kiom En-, prefix, and Rapture. 

ENRICH, to make lich. (F. — L.) ‘The Lord hath enryehide 
me;' Wyclif, (ien. xxx. 20 (e.ailier version). — OF. enrichir, ‘to 
enrich ; ’ Col. — h'. en, from L. in ; and K. riehe, rich. .See Rich. 
Der. enr.'ch-ment. 

ENROL, to insert in a roll. (F. — I..) ‘And [is] enrolled;’ 
Lydgate, .Siege of 'J'liebes ; see quotation under Engross.- OF. 
enroller, ‘to enroll, register;’ Cot. — h*. eu, from L. in; and OF. 
ro//e, a roll. .See Roll. Do.\ cnrol-meut, Holland’s Livy, p. 1221 
(R.). 

ENSAMFLB, an example. (F. — L.) In the Ilihle, i Cor. x. 11. 
ME. ensavtple, Rob. of (ilouc. p. 33, 1. 819. - Ah’, ensample, a corrupt 
form of OF. es^emple, exemple, or example ; see Example. This 
form occurs in the Statutes of the Realm, i. 104 (a.u. 12S5). 
ENSCONCE, to shelter, or to t.ake shelter in. (F. — L.) ‘And 
therein so emconed his secret evil ; * Shak., l.ncrcce, 1. From 

En-, prefix, in ; and Soonoe (i). 

ENbHRINE, to ]iut in a shrine. (Hybrid ; F. and T..) In 
Spenser, Hymn on Ileauty, 1. 18S. From F. en, from in ; and 
Shrine, rp v. 

ENS10!N, a flag. (F.— L.) In .Shak. Rich. H, iv. 94. ME. 
enseigne, Chaucer, Rom. Rose, 1. 1200. — OF. enseigne, Roman dc la 
Rose, I. 1184 ; as in C!otgr.ave, who cxpl.ains it by ‘a signe, . . . 
also an ensigne, standard.’ — Late L. in!>ignia, 01 ig. pi. of L. imigne, a 
standard ; iieut. of insignis, remarkable; see Insignia. Der. ensign- 
cy, -^hp. \ 

ENSILAGE, green fodder jireserved in a pit ; or the j>rocess of 
preserving it. (F'. - .Span. - L. - Gk.) First in 1 88 1 (N. IC. 1 ).). — F. 
ensdage, ensilage. — F. ensiler, verb. — .Sjian. ensilar, to preserve grain 
in a pit. — 5M)aii. en, from L. in, in ; and mVo, a jiit. .See Silo. 
ENSLAVE, to make a slave of. (Hybrid.) In Milton, P. R. 
iii. 73. — F. en. from L. in ; and Slave, q. v. Dor. enslavc-ment. 
ENSNARE, to catch in a snare. (Hybrid ; F. and E.) In Shak. 
Oth. ii. I. 170. — F. en, from L. in ; and Snare, q. v. 

ENSUE. to follow after. ( F. — L.) ‘ Dyuyne vengcaunce ensyewed 
sodaynly;’ Caxton, Golden Legend, St. Stephen, § 6. — AF. evs«-, 
as in ensuera, 3 p. fut. of OF. ensivre, to follow ; see Year-books of 
Edw. 1, 1302-3, p. 49. — Late L. imequere, used for L. insequi, to 
follow upon ; from in, upon, and .wfywi, to follow. See Sue. 
ENSURE, to make sure. (F.— L.) In Chaucer, C. T. 12077 
(5' M.^)* Compounded from F. en (from J.. in), and OF. seur, sure. 
.See Assure, and Sure. ^ Generally .spelt insure, which is a con- 
fusion ol languages ; whence insur-anee. 

ENTABLATURE, part of a building surmounting the columns. 
(F. — L.) Sjiell intahlnture in Colgrave. — M F. entablature, ‘an 
intablature ; * Cot.; .an equivalent term to entablement, the mod. F. 
form. The OF. entablement meant, more commonly, ‘a pedestal’ 
or ‘ base ’ of a column rather than the entablature above. Roth sbs. 
are fonned from Late L. intahulare, orig. to construct an intahulaium 
or flooring. — L. in, upon ; and Late L. tabidare,i\\ie to L. tabulatum, 
board-work, a flooring. — L. tabula, a board, plank. See Table. 
^ Since entablature simply meant somethi-g laid flat or boardwisc 
upon something else in the course of building, it could be applied to 
the part either below or above the columns. 

ENTAIL, to bestow as a heritage. (F. - L.) In Shak. 3 Ilcn. VI, 
i. I. 194, 235 ; as sb., All’s Well, iv. 3. 313. 1. The legal sense is 


peculiar ; it was originally ‘ to convert (an estate) into fee tail (Late 
L.feudum talliatur^ ; to settle (land) on a number of persons in 
succession, so that it cannot be bequeathed at pleasure by any 
one possessor.’ *To entayle land, addicere, adoptare ha.'redcs;* 
Levins. -F. en, from L. in, in, upon ; and AF. tailer, F. tailler, orig. 
to cut, hence to impose a fee upon ; from Late L. taleare, talliare, to 
cut ; see Tail in Itlount’s Nomolexicon. 2. The ME. entailen signifies 
‘ to cut or carve,’ in an ornamental way ; see Rom. of the Rose, 140 ; 
V. IMowman’s Crede, ed. Skeat, 11. 167, aoo. - GF. entailler, ‘to 
intaile, grave, carve, cut in ; ’ (’ot. — F. en, from L. in ; and 
tailler, to cut. .See Tally. Der. entail-tnent. 

ENTANGLE, to ensnare, comjdicate. (Hybrid ; F. and Scand.) 
In S|)enser, Muiojmtmos, 3S7 ; also in I.evins. — F. en, from L. in; and 
Tangle, q. v. Der. eniangle-ment. Spectator, no. 332. 

ENTER, to go into. (F. - L.) M E. entren, Rob. of Glouc. p. 47, 
1. 1097 ; King Alisaundcr, 37S2. — OF. entrer, ‘ to enter ; ’ Cot.-L. 
intrdre, to enter, go into. — L. in ; and *-trare, as in pene-trare, to 
penetrate, go into ; cf. Skt. tara-, a j)ass.agc, tr, to cross, pass over ; 
L. trails, across. .See Rrugmann, ii. § 379 ; and sec Term. Der. 
entr-ance, Macb. i. 5. 40; entr-y, ME. entree, (.‘hauccr, C. T. 1985 
(A 1983), from OF. entree, orig. the fern, of the pp. of F. entrer. 
ENTERIC, iicrtaining to the intestines. (Gk.) Chiefly in the 
phr. ‘enteric fever.’- Gk. impiKus, adj., from im-fiov, an intestine. 
A comparative derivative from ev, prep., in. Cf. L. interns, inward ; 
Skt. antnra-, interior. Sec Interior. 

ENTERPRISE, an undertaking. (F. - L.) I’alsgrave has enter- 
prise, sb., and entrrprise, vb. Tlie sb. is in La Relic Dame sans 
Mcrci, 1. 313. .Skelton has it as a verb ; ‘ Chancer, that nobly enter- 
prysyd;' Garland of J.aurell, 1. 388. -OF. entreprise (Riirguy), 
commonly entreprinse, ‘an enterprise;’ Cot. — Ol*'. entrepris, pp. of 
entreprendre, to undertake. — Late L. interprendere, to undertake. — L. 
inter, among; and. prendere, short for prehcndcre, to take in hand, 
which is from L. pree, before, .and (obsolete) hendere, to /ret, cognate 
with Gk. xat'Sdi'ro', and E. get. .See Prehensile and Get. Der. 
enterpris ing. Cf. emprise. 

ENTERTAIN, to admit, receive. (F. — L.) In Spenser, F. Q. 
i. 10. 32. — OF. eniretien-, a stem of entreienir, ‘ to inlcrtaine ; ’ C’ol. 
—Late L. intertenere, to entertain.- L. inter, among; .and tenure, to 
hold. Sec Tenable. Dor. enter tain-er, -ing ; -ment, Spenser, F. Q, 
i. 10. 37. 

ENTHRAL, to enslave. (Hybrid ; F. and Scand.) In Mids. Nt. 
Dream, i. 1. 136. From F. en, from L. in; and K. Thrall, q.v. 
Dor. enthralment, Milton, P. 1« xii. 171. 

ENTHRONE, to set onalhrone. (F. — I,. aw/Gk.) Shak., Mer. 
Ven. iv. 1. 194. — MF. enthruner, * to inlhronise ; ’ Cot. From F.e;i, 
in; and MF. throne, ‘a throne; ’ id. p. Imitated from Late L. i/i- 
thronisare, to enthrone, which is from Gk. ivOpori^iiv, to set on a 
throne; from (ik. fi', in, on; and Opurus, a throne. .Sec Throne, 
Der. enthrnne-meut. 

ENTHUSIASM, inspiration, 7e.al. (L. - Ok.) In HolLand’s 
riutarch, pp. 932, 1092 (R.; ; and in M.arslon, The Fawiie, A. ii. 
sc. 1. [CM. MF. enthusinsme; Cot.]— Late L. e/i/AiWaMni»'. — Gk. 
ivOovaiaapus, inspiration. — Gk. irOovaidi^u, I am insjiired. — Gk. 
tvOovs, contracted form of tvOms, full of the god, inspired. — Gk. iv, 
within ; and Otus, god. Sec Theism. Der. enthusiast (Gk. ivOov- 
otaarqs); -ic, Dryilrn, Abs. .and Acliil. 330; -ic-al, -ic-al-ly. 
ENTICE, to tem])t, allure. (F.-< L.) ME. enticen, entisen ; Rob. 
of Glouc., p. 233 ; P. Plowman, C. viii. 91. — Oh', enticier, entichier, 
to excite, entice (Godefroy). — L. type *intitidre, to kindle, to set on 
fire.- L. in, on; and "‘/iViu.v, lor titio, a firebrand. Cf. F. attiser, 
Ilal. attizzare, to set on fire ; from the same sb. Der. entice-ment, 
Chaucer, Pers. Tale, Group T, 1. 967. 

ENTIRE, whole, complete. (F. — L.) ME. entyre; the adv. 
entyrelichc, entiiely, is in P. Plowman, C. xi. 188. — OF. entier, 
‘iiitire;’ Cot.; cf. Piov. enteir, Ital. — L. integrum, acc. of 

integer, whole. Sec Integfer. Der. entire-ly, entirc-ness ; also 
enfire-fy, sjiell entierty by Racon (R.\ from OF. entierele (Cot.), 
from L. acc. iniegrildtem ; whence entirety and integrity arc doublets. 
ENTITLE, to give a title to. (F.-L) In Shak. L. L. L. v. 2. 
82 2. From F. en, from L. in ; and title. Sec Title. 

ENTITY, existence, real substance. (L.) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 
1674. A coined word, with suffix -ty, from L. enti-, dccl. stem of 
Late L. ens, a thing, a being, formed as if it were the j^res. pt. olesse, 
to be. — Essence. 

ENTOMB, to put in a tomb. (F. — L. and Gk.) In Spenser, 
F, (J. ii. 10. 46. — F. entumber, ‘ to intombe ; ’ (Jot. — F. en, from L. in, 
in ; a>'d F. tomhe, a tomb. Sec Tomb. Der. entomb-ment. 
ENTOMOLOGY, the science treating of insects. (F. — L. — Gk.) 
First in 1776. — F. entymologie (1764). — Mod. L. *entomologia. — Gk. 
ivropo-, for ivropiov, an insect ; properly nent. of Ivto/ms, cut into ; 
so called from the very thin middle part ; see Insect. The ending 
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■logy is from Gk. to discourse. The Gk. ivronot is from 

Gk. Ii', ill ; and second grade of rifumv, to cut. See Tome. 
Der. entomolog-ist, eniomolog-ic-al. 

lESNTOZOON, a parasitic animal living within another. (Gk.) 
Modern and scientific. From Gk. irrd-, for ivrds, within ; and 
an animal. See Zoology. 

THTTT'R.ATT.R, the inward parts of an animal. (F. — L.) TIte 
sing, entrail is rare ; but answers to ME. eniraile. King Alisannder, 
1. 3628. -OF. entraile, entrails; MF. etitrailles^ pi. ‘the intrals, 
intestines;* Cot. — Late L. intriilia, also spelt (more correctly) 
intranea, entrails. [For the change from » to /, cf. Boulogne, Bologna, 
from L. Bononia."] Inlriinea is contracted from 1 * interanea, 
entrails, neut. pi. of interaneus, inward, -an adj. formed' from inter, 
within. See Internal. H The OF. entraile was a fern, sing., made 
from a neut. pi. 

ENTBAlsCE (1), ingress; see Enter. 

ENTRAlfCE (a), to put into a trance. (F. — L.) In Shak. 
Per. iii. 2. 94. From F. en, from 1 .. in ; and E. trance — F. trame. 
See Trance. Der. entrance-ment ; dis-entrance. 

ENTRAP, to ensnare. (F. — L. and Teut.) In Spenser, F. Q. 

ii. I. 4. — OF. entraper, ‘ to pester ; . . also, to intrap ; ’ Cot. — F. eu, 
from JL. in ; and OF. irape, a trap, of G. origin. See Trap (i ). 

ENTREAT, to treat, to beg. (F.-I..^ In Siienser, F.Q. i. 10. 
7. Chaucer has entreteden, discussed, (\ T., U 2466 (Tale of 
Melibeus). — AI*'. entreter, F. Chron. of London, p. 48 ; OF. entraiter, 
to ticat of (Godefroy). — F. en, from L. in \ and OF. trader, to 
treat, from L. traetnre, to handle. .See Treat. Der. entreat-y, 

K. lohn, V. 2. 123 ; entrrat-ment, Hamlet, i. 3. IJJ. 

ENTRENCH, to cut into, fortiJy with a trench. (F.) * En- 
trenched deepe with knife ;' Spenser, F. Q. iii. 12. 20; ‘ In stronge 
entrenchments ; ’ id. ii. 1 1. 6. A coined word ; from F. en, from I.» in ; 
and F. trench^ of F. origin. See Trench. 

ENTRUST, to trust with. (Hybrid; F.nwt/F^,) By analogy with 
enlist, enrol, enrapture, entrance, enthrone, we have entrust ; ns in 
Sir T. Browne, Vulgar Eriors, bk. iii, c. r 1. § 5. But intrust was also 
usual, and is the form in Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715 ; see Intrust. 
ENTWINE, ENTWIST, to twine or twist with. (Hybrid; 
F. and F..) Milton has entwined, 1 *. L. iv. 174; Shak. has entwist. 
Mills. Nt. Dr. iv. i. 48. Both are formed alike; from F. en (from 

L. in'), and the Ji. words twine and twist. See Twine, Twist. 
ENUCLEATE, to lay open, clearly explain. (L.) Lit. ‘ to get 

out the kernel.’ In Cockeram (1642), misprinted enuudeate ; 
Kersey, in 1658, has enucleation.^ml,. eunclcdl-us, pj). of enucledre, to 
get out a keriu.1. — L. e, out ; and nucleus, kernel. See Nucleus. 
ENUMERATE, to nnmlier, (L ) F.numcrative occurs in Bp. 
T.iylor, H(»ly Dyiii'y, c. 5. .s. 3, 10. Enumeration is in Phillips 
(1658). — L. enumeratus, pp. of enumerdre, to reckon up. — L. i, out, 
fully ; and numerdre, to mimhrr, from numerus, number. See 
Number. Der. enumerat-ion, -ive. 

ENUNCIATE, to utter. (L.) Enunciatyue occurs in .Sir T. 
I’lyot, The Governour, b. iii. c. 25, § 5. — L. enundCitus, pp. of enun- 
cidre, better enuntidre, to utter. — L. e, out, fully; and nuntidre, to 
announce, from nuntius, a messenger. .Sec Announce, Nuncio. 
Der. enunriat-inn, ~ive, -nr-y. 

ENVELOP, to wrap in, enfold. (F. - Teut.?) Spelt envelop in 
Spenser, F. (,). ii. 1 2. 34. M Ii. enwlupen, t. hauccr, C. T. 1 2S76 ;C 942). 

— OF. envoluper, later enveloper, to wrap round, enfold. — F. en, 
from L. in ; and OI*’. voluper, voloper, vloper, to wrap ; from a base 
volup-, of uncertain origin, but perhaps Low German, p. This base 
resembles the ME. wlappen, to wrap up, which occurs at least twelve 
times in Wyelif's Bible, and seems to be another form of wrappen, 
to wrap. See Wyelif, Numb. iv. 5, 7 ; Matt, xxvii. 39; Luke, ii. 7, 

1 2 ; John, XX. 7, &c. .See Wrap. % But the base wlap- is unknown 
outside linglish, and thus does not account for the Romanic form. 
Note Walloon cwalp{\ to envelop (Remade) ; Ital. viluppo, a bundle, 
inviluppare, to envelope; MItal. goluppare, to wrap (I'lorio). Cf. 
De velop , Lap (3). Der. envelope, envelope-ment. 

ENVENOM, to put poison into. (F. — L.) ME. enuenimen 
(withM«uv) ; whence enuenimed. King Alisannder, 5436 ; enueniming, 
Chaucer, C. T, 993+ (li 2060). — OF. envenimer, ‘ to invenome ;’ Cot. 

— OF. en, from L. in ; and venim, or venin, poison, from L. uenenum. 
Se e Ven om. 

ENVIRON, to surround. (F. — L.) Spelt enuyrowne in Wyelif, 

1 Tim. V. 13; pt. 1. envyronnyde. Matt. iv. 23; cf. Gower, C. A. 

iii. 97; bk. vii. 373. — OF. environner, ‘to inviron, cncompasse;’ 
Cot. — OF. (and F.) environ, round about. — OF. en, from L. in ; and 
virer, to turn, veer. See Veer. Der. environ-ment ; also environs, 
from F. environ. 

ENVOY, a messenger. (F.-L.) 1. An improper use of the 
word ; it meant ‘ a message ; ’ and the F. for ‘ messenger ’ was 
envoye. 2. The envoy of a ballad is the ‘sending ’of it forth, and 


the word is then correctly used ; the last stanza of Chaucer’s Ballad 
to K. Richard is headed L'envoye, — OF. envoy, * a message, a sending ; 
also the envoy or conclusion of a ballet Iballaif] or sonnet;’ Cot. 
Also ‘envoye, a special messenger;' id. — OF. envoyer, to send; 
formerly enveier (Snpp. to GodefroyV — OF. en veie, en voie, on the 
way.— L. I/I uiam, on the way. Cf. Ital. inviare, to send. See 
Voyage. Der. envoyship. 

ENVY, emulation, malicious grudging. (F. -I..) In early use. 
ME. enuie (with «==w), enuye. enuy\ Rob. ot Glouc. pp. 122, 287; 
11 . 2603, 3824. — OF. envie, ‘envy;’ Col. — L. inuidia, envy. See 
Invidious. Der. envy, verb, W ydif, 1 Cor. xiii. 4 ; envi-ous, ME. 
enuitts, Floriz, ed. Lumby, 1 . 336 ; -ous-ly, -able. 

ENWRAP, to wrap in. (H ybrid ; F. and F..) In Spenser, F. Q. ii. 
3. 27; earlier, in Wyelif, i Kings, xv. 6; 4 Kings, ii. 8. Coined 
from F. en, from L. in; and E. Wrap, ij.v. 

EOCENE, belonging to the lowest division of the tertiary strata. 
(Gk.) First used by Lyell (iSss'.-CJk. dawn ; nnd muvus, 
new, lecent. 

EP ACT, a term in astronomy. (F.- Ijile L.-Gk.) In Holland’s 
Plutarch, p. 1051. — MF. epacte, ‘ an addition, the epacl;’ Cot. — 
I.ate L. epacta.^Cik. enairr^ (lor cirawrus late fem. of jiraurrui, 

added, brought in. — Gk. ivayeiv, to bring to, bring in, supply. — Gk. 
tir-, for ini, to ; and dyuv, to lead. — AG, to drive. See Act. 
EPAULET, a shoulder-knot. (F. — L. — Gk.) Used by Burke 
(R.). — F. epaulette, dimin. from epaule, OF. espaule, and still earlier 
espalle, a shoulder. — L. a blade; in Late L. the shoulder; 

s' c the account of the letter-changes in Braehet. p. Spatula is a 
dimin. of spatha, a blade ; borrowed from Gk. anaOtf, a broad blade. 
.See Spatula. 

EPERQNE, a central ornament for a dinner-table. (F.— Teut.) 
Also spelt epargne in 1779 (N. E. D.) ; which is more correct. — F. 
epargne, lit. ‘economy.’ It seems to have been applied to the 
dpergne from the manner of its ornamentation ; Cotgrave has : 
‘ tadl6 iTespargne, cat with sparing work, the incutting being hlled 
with enamell, and the work set out, or ai>pearing among it, in gold.’ — 
F. epargner, MF. espargnrr, to sjiare, save (Ital. sparagnare, in Florio). 
Formed, as if from an OIIG. *sparanjan (not found); from OHG. 
spardn, to save, spare, cognate with AS. sparian. See Spare. 
(Kiirting, $ 8910.) 

EPHAH, a Hebrew measure. (Heb. — Egyptian.) In Exod. xvi. 
36, &c. — lleb. eypkdh, a measure ; a weid of Egyptian origin; 
(.’optic ohi, a measure; Gesenius, cd. 8. p. 36. 

EPHEMERA, (lies that live but a day. (Gk.) ‘ Certain dyes 
that are called ephemera, that live but a day;’ Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
§ 697. A neut. ]>!., afterwards used as a fern, sing. — Gk. 
neut. pi. of adj. bprifitpos, lasling for a d.iy. — Gk. hp- * fin', for ; and 
iffiipa, a day, of uncerlain origin. Der. ephemer-al ; ephemeris (Gk. 
itptjfifpis, a di.ary). 

EPHOD, a part of the priest’s habit. (Hcb.) In I''xod. xxviii. 4, 
&c. — lleb. ephiid, a vestment ; from dphad, to put on, clothe. 

EPI-, prefix, ((ik.) Gk. ini, upon, to, besides; in epi-ctne, epi- 
cycle, &c. Il becomes e«/>- before an aspirate, as in eph-emeral; and 
ep- before a vowel, as in ep-i>ck, Cf. L. ob, to, as in obwam, obire ; 
Oscan op\ Skt. apt, moreover ; in composition, near to. Brugmann, 
»• § (^)- 

EPIC, narr.'itive. (L. — Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674; and 
.Spectator, no. 267. — L. — Gk. imnus, epic, narrative. — Gk. 

twos, a word, narrative, song ; allied to uux, a voice. See Voio?. 
EPICENE, of common gender. (L. — Gk.) ii'/fccrfir is the name 
of one of Ben Jonson's plays. — L. epiccenus, borrowed from Gk. 
t viKoi vos, common. — Gk. iwi ; and iroii'u!:, common. See Cenobite. 
EPICURE, a follower of Epicurus. (L. — Gk.) In Macb. v. 3. 
8. — L. f/Zrur/is. — Gk. 'Ein'irov/Kis, proper name; lit. ‘assistant.’ 
Der. epienr -e-an, -e-an-ism. 

EPICYCLE, a small circle with its centre on the circumference 
of a larger one. (F.-L.— Gk.) In Milton, P. L. viii. 84. Chaucer 
has episicle ; Astrolabe, pt. ii. $ 33. — F. epicycle (Cot.). — L. epicyclus. — 
Gk. iwUvKKos, an epicycle. — (ik. ciri, upon; and nt/icXor, a cycle, 
circle. See Cycle. 

EPIDEMIC, affecting a people, general. (L. — Gk.) ‘An epi- 
demic dixsae;* Bacon, Henry VII, cd. Lumby, p. 13, 1 . 10. Formed 
with suffix -ic from L. epidim-us, epidemic ; cf. MF. epidimique (Cot.). 

— Gk. fniStjfios, among the people, general.- Gk. ini, among; and 
itj/uK, thepcople. See Endemlo, Demagogue. Der. epidemic-al. 

EPIDERMIS, the cuticle, outer skin. (L. — Gk.) ‘Within the 
epidermis;* Bacon, NaL Hist. $ 297. — L. — Gk. imSeppls, 

an upper skin ; from ini, upon, and Scp/ia, skin. Sec Derm. 
EPIGLOTTIS, a cartilage protecting the glottis. (Gk.) In Ker- 
sey, ed. 1715.— Gk. imyXearris, Attic form of imyXuaaU, epiglottis. 

— Gk . ini, near ; and yXS/aaa, the tongue. See QIobb ( 2 \ GlottiB. 
EPIGRAM, a short ^xiem. (F.— L. - Gk.) In Shak. Much Ado, 
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V. 4. 103. Sir T. IClyot has the pi. f/ngrammaia, in The Govemoar, 
bk. i. c. 13. § '^.•"F.epigramrM, ‘an epigram;’ Cot. — L. epigramma 
(stem epigrammat-).om{^]ii. iniypaii/utf an inscription, epigram. — Gk. 
iwi, upon ; and ypa^iv, to write. .See Oraphio. Der. epigram- 
mat-ic, -ic-al, -ie-al-ly, -he, -hi. And, from the same verb, epigraph. 
SPILEPSY, a convulsive seizure. (F. — h. — (Jk.) In Shak. Oth. 
iv. I. 51. — MF. epilepsie, ‘the falling sickness;’ (.'ot. — I.. epilepsia. 

— (ik. imXippia, iaiktupit, a seizure, epilepsy. — Gk. imkafjifiivetv 
(flit, intkiiip-onai), to seize upon. — Gk. ini, upon; and Xaftfiavuv, to 
seize. See Cataleptic. Ber. epileptic, Gk. iniX^nriKus, subject to 
epilep^; K. Lear, ii. a. 87. 

EPXliOOUE, a short concluding poem. (F. — L. — Gk.) In Shak. 
Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 360, 362, 369. — F. epilogue, ‘an epilogue;’ Cot.— 
L. e^f/ogMS. — (jk. inihoyoi, a concluding sjieech. — Gk. ini, upon; 
and Aoyoj, a speech, from Xiyiir, to speak. 

BPIPH Ainr, Twel fth Day. ( F. - 1 - Gk.) In Cotgrave ; and 
in Caxton, The Golden Legend, I'est ol the Kpiphame ; and in Lytic 
I’oetry, ed. Wright, p. 96. — F. epphnnie, ‘ the epiphany;’ Cot. — L. 
epiphania.^QXi. imipavia, manifestation; originally neat. pi. of adj. 
iwi^ptot, but equivalent to sb. tiri^di'cta, appearance, manifestation. 

— Gk. iniipaivup (fut. imtpav-Si), to manifest, show forth. — Gk. ini, 
t o; a nd tpiiivtiy, to show. .See Panoy. 

BPIBCOPAli, belonging to a bishoji. (F. — L. — Gk.) In Cotgrave, 
* Epyscopall iurisdiction;’ Caxton, Acts of Hen. VII, fol. a 3, bk.— OF. 
episcopal, ‘ episcopal! ;’ Cot. — I rpiscopaUs, adj. formed from epheopm, 
a bishop. — (>k. ininuonoi, an over-seer, bishop. See Bishop. Der. 
ephcopal-i-an ; from the same source, episcopate (L. epheopatus) •, 
epheopac- v. 

BPISODB, a story intrcKlucid into another. (Gk.) In the 
Spectator, no. 267. — Gk. circordS-mv, orig. neut. of (irciirufitos, episodic, 
adventitious. — Gk.cir/, besides ; and tiao^m, coming in ; which is from 
fiV, into, and 65ds, a way. Der. episodi-al (from inuaohi-os ') ; eptsotl-ic, 
-ie-al, ~aUly. 

BPISTLE, a letter. (F. — L. — Gk.) In Ciirly use. The pi. 
is in Wyclif, 2 Cor. x. 10. — OF. ephlle, the early form whence episfre 
(Cotgrave) was formed by the change of / to r (as in chapter from L. 
capitulum); F. epitre. — L,, epistola (whence also AS. r/js/o/).— Gk. 
ImaroXri, a message, letter. — Gk. intnriWtiv, to send to; from ini, to, 
and arekXttv, to send, equip. .See Stole. Der. epistol-ic, -ar-y; from 
L. epistol-a, 

EPITAPH, an inscription on a tomb. (F. — L. — Gk.) In Shak. 
Much Ado, iv. i. 209; ME. epitaphe, epilaffe, Gower, (!. A. iii. 326; 
bk. viii. 1531. — F. epitaphe’. Cot. — L. e/nbr/iAmm. — Gk. imriifuos 
Xuyos, a funeral oration ; where cmrdt/nus signifies ‘ over a tomb,’ 
funeral.- Gk. ini, upon, over; and rdipos, a tomb. See Cenotaph. 
EFITHALAMIUM, a marriage song. (L.— Gk.) See the 
Epithalamion bv .Spenser. — L. epithalamium, — Gk. imOaXafuov, a bridal 
song; neut. of liridaAdAiios, belonging to a nuptial. — Gk. ini, upon, 
for; and SdXafios, a bed-room, biide-chamljer. 

EPITHET, an adjective expressing a (piality. (L. — Gk.) In Shak. 
Oth. i. 1 . 14. — L. epithetnn.^mCtk.iniOeTov , an epithet ; neut. of iniffsTof, 
added, annexed.- Gk^^iri, besides; and the base 0f-, allied to Ti$t]/u, 
1 place, set. — ^DH£^ to place ; see Ho. Der. epithet ~ic. 
EPITOME, an abridgment. (L. — Gk.) In Shak. Cor. v. 3. 68 ; 
and in Frith's Works (1,57-2), p. 97, eol. i (written in 1529). — L. 
epitome. ^(jk. ^iriro/27, a surface>incision ; also, an abridgment. — Gk. 
ini, upon ; and rinvuv, to cut. Sec Tome. Der. epitom-ise, -ht. 
EPOCH, a fixed date. (I.. — Gk.) In JJlouni’s Gloss., cd. 1674. 
-Late L. efocha ; Ducange.- Gk. inoxh, a slop, clieck, hindrance, 
pause, epoch. — Gk. inixuv, to hold in, check.— (jk. ^ir- = firi, upon ; 
and exfiv, to have, hold ; cognate with Skt. sah, to liear, undergo, 
endure.- VSEGH, to hold, check ; Bmgmann, i. § 607. 

EPODE, akind of lyric poem. (F. — L. — Gk.) In Hen Jonson, 
The Forest, X., last line. — OF. epode’. Cot. — L. eporfos.- Gk. intphus, 
something sung after, an ejiodc. — Gk. in- ■■ ini, upon, on ; and ddSttv, 
f Srtv, to sing. .Sec Ode. 

EPONYMOUS, that gives (his) name to anything, esp. to a place. 
(Gk.) Used by Grote in 1S46. — Gk. inwvvpov, given as a name, or 
giving a name. — Gk. cin', upon; and ovopa (/Eolic Zvvpa), a name. 
See Name. - 

EQUAIi, on a p-ir with, even, just. (L.) Chaucer has both e^ual 
and inequal in his Treatise on the Aslrolalie ; equally is in the C. T. 
7819 (D 2237). ( We find also ME. egnl, from OF. egal.'\ — L. aqualh, 
^ual ; formed with suffix ~hlis from aquus, equal, just. Der. equal-ly, 
-he, -is-at-ion’, -i -ty. King Lear, i. 1. 5; and sec equation, and equity. 

EQUANIMITY, evenness of mind. (F.—L.) In Butler, Hud i- 
braa, pt. i. C. 3. 1 . 1020. — MF. equanimiiv {Cot.). """L. aquanimitdtem, 
acc. of eeguanimitas, evenness ol mind.-L. lequanitnht kind, mild; 
hence, calm.— L. aqu-, for aquus, equal; and animus, mind. See 
Equal and Animate. 

EQUATION, a statement of equality. (L.) MFJ, equacion, 


Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, prol. 71 (or 76). Palsgrave has equate, 
vb. — L. cequationem, acc. of cequatio, an equalising ; cf. aquatus, pp. 
of aqudre, to equalise. - L. aquus, equal. Equal. Der. equat-or 
(l.atc L. aquator, from aquare), Milton, P. L. iii. 617 ; equa-ble (L. 
aqudbilh, from aquare); equa-bl~y; equa-bil-i-ty, spelt equabilitie in 
Sir T. Elyot, Govemour, b. iii. c. 21. § 2. Also ad-equate. 
EQUERRY, an officer who has charge of horses. (F.— OHG.) 
Projjerly, it meant ‘ a stable,' and equerry really stands for equerry-man. 
It occurs in The Tatler, no. 19. § 2.— F. durie, formerly escurie, a 
stable, spelt escuyrie in Cotgrave; Low I... scuria, a stable: Ducange. 
— OHG. skiura, scura, MIIG. schiure, a shed (G. scheuer) ; lit. a cover, 
shelter. — v'iiQEU, to cover ; see Sky. Brugmann, i. § 109. ^ The 
spelling equerry is due to an attempt to connect it with L. equus, a horse. 
There is, however, a real ultimate connexion with esquire, q.v. 

EQUESTRIAN, relating to horsemen. ( L.) ‘A certain equestrian 
order;’ Six*ctator, no. 104. | l.^ Formed, with suffix -an, from L. 
equestri-, stem of equester, belonging to horsemen.- L. eques, a hoisc- 
itian. — L. equus, a horse. See Equine. 

EQUI-, piefix, ecpially. (L.) L. aqui-, from aquus, equal; see 
Equal, lienee equiangular, equi-distant, equi-lateral, equi-multiple, 
.nil in Kersev, ed. 1715. And sec Equilibrium, Equinox, 
Equipoise, Equipollent, Eqiiivalent, Equivocal. 

jBQUILIBRIUM, an even balancing. (L.) In Kersey, ed. 1715. 

— L. aqutlibrium, a level position (in balancing). — L. aquilibrh, level, 
balancing equally. — L. aqui-, for aquus, equal ; and lihrare, to balance, 
from libra, a balance. See Equal and Librate. 

EQUINE, relating to horses. (L.) First in 1 778 (N. E. D.); not 
in Todd’s Johnson. — L. equinus, relating to horses. — L. etjuus, a horse. 

Gk. tviror(dialectally t««os),a horse ; Skt. opva-,‘a runner,’ a horse; 
1 ‘ers. asp ; Olrish ech ; AS. eoh. Idg. type *ekwos. Brugmann, i. $ 116. 
EQUINOX, the time of equal day and night. (F*. — L.) In Shak. 
Oth. ii. 3. 1 29. Chaucer has the adj. equinoxial, C. 'F. 1 4862 (B 4046). 

— F. equinoxe, spelt equinocce in Cotgrave. — L. aquiuoctium, the equinox, 
time of equal day and night.— L. aqui-, for aquus, equal ; and nocti-, 
decl. stem of nox, night. .See Equal and Night. Der. equmocti-al, 
from L. a>iuinocti-um. ^ Note that the suffix -nox is not the L. nom. 
nox, but comes from -nociium. 

EQUIP, to fit out, furnish. (F'.— Seand.) In Cotgrave ; and used 
by Dryden, tr. of Ovid, Ceyx, 1 . 67. Baret (i 580) has esqmppe. [ The 
sb. equipage is earlier, in Spenser, Sbc]ih. Kal., Oct. J14; whence 
equipage as a verb, F*. Q. ii. 9. 17.] — MF. equiper, ‘to equip, arm;’ 
also si>elt esquiper; Cot.; AF.eshipper, Black Book of the Admiralty, 
i. 20. — Icel. slupn, to arrange, set in order; prob. allied to Icel. skip, 
a ship. See Ship. Der. equip-age (MF. equipage); equip-ment, 
EQUIPOISE, an equal weight. (F. — T..) In the Rambler, no. 95 
(R.). Coined from eqm- - F*. equi-— L. and poise. .Sec Equi- 

aud Poise. 

EQUIPOLIiENT, equally powerful. (F. — L.) ‘ Thou will to 
kinges be eqnipolent;’ Lydgate, Ballad of (jood Counsel, st. 3; in 
Chaucerian Pieces. — OF. eqnipolent; Cot. — L. aquipollent-, stem of 
aquipollens, of equal value. — L. aqui-, for aquus, equal ; and pollens, 
pres. pait. of pnllere, to be strong. 

EQUITY, justice. (F. — L.) In Shak. K. John, ii. 241 ; ME. 
equ’.ie, (iower, C. A. i, 271 ; bk. ii. 3327. — OF. eyw/Vr, ‘equity;’ Cot. 

— L.<z7Nt/fl/em,ace. of <r7K//n.<>,e(iuity; from o'jMMi, equal. See Equal. 
Dor. equit-ahlr, OP*, equitable (Cot.) ; -ahl-y, -able-ness. 

EQUI'V'AliENT, of equal worth. (F'. — L.) In Shak. Per. v. 
J. 92. — MF*. equivalent, ‘equivalent;’ Cot. — L. aquiualent-, stem of 
pres. part, of aquiualere, to be equivalent. — L. aqui-, for aquus, 
equal; and ualere, to lie worth. See Equal and Value. Der. 
equivalent-ly, equivalence. 

EQUIVOCAIj, of doubtfnl sense. (L.) In Shak. Oth. i. 3. 
217. Formed, with suffix -al, from L. aquiuoc-us, of doubtful sense. 

— L. aqui-, for aquus, equal (i.e. alternative); and uoc-, base of 
uoc~dre, to call. See Equi- and Voice. Dor. equivocal-ly, -ness ; 
hence also equivoc-ate (used by Cotgrave to translate MF. equtvoquer), 
eqmvoc-at-ion. 

ERA, an epoch, fixed date. (L.) Spelt ara in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674.— L. ara, an era; derived from a particular use of ara, in the 
sense of ' counters,’ hence, ‘ an item of an account,’ which is properly 
the pi. of as, brass, money (Lewis). 

ERADICATE. to root up. (L.) Sir T. Browne has eradication, 
Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 6. s. 8; Cockeram (1642) has eradicate. 
eriidicaius, pp. of erddiedre, to root up.— L. e, out; and radic-, stem 
f)f riidix, a root. See Radical. Der. eradieat-ion. 

ERASE, to scrape out, efface. (L.) Eras’d is in Butler, Iludibras, 
jit. iii. c. 3. 1 . 2 14. — L. erhsus, pp. of eradere, to scratch out. — L. e, out ; 
and rndere,to scrape. See Rase. Der. eras-er, -ion, -tire ; erase-ment. 
ERE, before, sooner than. (K.) ME. er, Chaucer, C.T. 1042 
(A 1040). AS. ler, soon, before; prep., conj., and adv.; Grein,i.69. [Cf. 
AS. »r-lic, mod. £• rar/y.]+Du. eer, adv. sooner; OHG. er, G. eher. 
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sooner; Goth. aiVis, sooner, comp, of mV, adv. early, soon. ^ Orie. 
a comparative form ; the positive being found in Goth, air, soon, Ic^ 
n r, so on. Cf. Gk. ^/M, early. See Erst. 

ERECT, upright. (L.) ME. erect, Chaucer, C. T. 4429 (B 9).— 
L. ereetus, set up, upright ; p^of erigere, to set up. — L. e, out, up; 
a nd r egere, to rule, set. See Regal. Der. erect, yh., -ion. 
TSRQOT, a diseased transformation of the seed of rye, &c., due to 
a fungus, and thought to resemble a cock’s spur. (F.) First in 1683 
(N. E. D.). — F. ergot, *a cock’s spur, spurred rye, ergot;’ Hamilton. 
Cotgrave has both ergot and argot, a cock’s spur ; and OF. argot occurs 
in the 1 2th century (I.ittre). Origin unknown. Connexion with L. 
argutus, bright, clear, seems not impossible ; cf. L. arg^ari, to stamp 
with t he fe et, as a fuller. Cotgrave has argoter, to fight with spurs. 
ERMINE, an animal of the we.*isel tribe. (F. — ciHG.) ME. 
ermyne, Rob. of Glouc., p. 19 1, 1 . 3949: ermhi. Old Eng. Homilies, 
ed. Morris, 1st Ser. p. 181, 1 . 361.— OF. ermine (F. kernune), ‘the 
hate-spot ermeliu ; ’ Cot. [Cf. Span, armiiio, Ital. ernullino, ermine ; 
Low L. armeltnus, ermine-fur.J AF. hermine, Langtoft, i. 172. 

— OTIG. harmtn, MUG. hermtn, ermine-fur; cf. mod. G. ermeliu. 
The forms kermin, kermelin, are extended from OIIG. karmo, 
HG. karme, an ermine, corresponding to Lithuanian ezarmA, szar- 

monys, a weasel (l)iez); cf. AS. kearma, the name of some tjuadruped, 
Voc. 118.43 ; MDu.nrnw/yM, ‘an hermiu;* Hexham. ^Ihederiva- 
tion, suggested by Ducange, that ermine is for rnus Armenius, Armenian 
mouse, which may have been an equivalent term to mus Pontieus, a 
Pnntie mouse, which may have meant an ermine, is adopted by Littrd. 
ERODE, to eat away. (F.-L.) In Bacon, Nat. Hist. s. 983.— 
MF. erotltr, ‘to gnaw off, cat into Cot. — T.. erodere, pp. /V/Jaiw, to 
gnaw off ; from off, and rodere, to gnaw. See Rodent. Der. 
eros-ion, -ive ; cf. L. erosus. 

EROTIC, amorous. (Gk.) ‘This eroticall love;’ Burton, Anat. 
of Melancholy, iii. 2. 1, a ; p. 442 (R.). — Gk. ipurtitvs, relating to 
love. ■■Gk. tpuTi-, dccl. stem of tpan, love; allied to Ipafiat, 1 love. 
ERR, to stray. (F. — L.) ME. erren, Chaucer, Troilus, b. iv. 1 . 302. 

— OF. errer, ‘ to erre ;* Cot. — L. errure, to wander; which stands for 
an older form *eri>‘nre. + Goth. airz-Jan, to make to err ; a causal 
form: OIIG. irran (for irrjan), to make to err; G. irren, to wander, 
go astray; G. irre, astray. Brugmann, i. § 878. Der. err-or, q. v. ; 
errant, q. v. ; erratum, q. v. 

ERRAND, a message. (E.) M E. trende, erande, sometimes arende 
(always with one r ) ; Layamon, 10037. a message, 

business ; Grein, i. 70. Cf. OSax. arundi : Icel. eyrendi, orendi, 
erenili; Swed. arende', Dan. arende’, OIIG. iirunti, a message. Teut. 
types uncertain; apparently *<prundjom, n., *arundjom, n. Fick (iii. 
21, 30) separates this word from Goth, aims, Icel, drr, a me.ssenger, 
and connects it with A.S. earn, Icel. orr, swift, ready, .Skt, arvant-, a 
horse. HI The initial vowel-sound is still unex])lained. 

ERRANT, wandering. (F. — L.) ‘ Of errmi/ knights;’ Spenser, 
F. Q. v. 6 . 6. — OF. errant, ‘errant, wandering;’ Cot. Pres. pt. of 
OF. errer, eirer, edrer, to wamler. — 1 Ate L. iterdre, to travel; from 
iter, a journey ; see Itinerant. ^ But in some instances (see Troil. 
and Cress, i. 3. 9) errant represents the pres. pt. of F. errer, to err, 
from L. errdre. See Err. Dor. errant-ry. Doublet, arrant. 
ERRATUM. an error in writing or printing. (L.) Most common 
in the pi. errata ; Blount's Gloss, ed. 1674. — L. erratum, pi. errdla, 
an error ; neut. of errdtus, pj). of errdre. See Err. Dor. errat-ic, 
from pp. errdtus ; whence errat-ic-al, .Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, 
b. ii. c. 6. § 7, -ic-al-Iy. 

ERRONEOUS, faulty. (L.) 'Erronious doctrine;’ Life of 
Dr. Barnes, ed. 1372, fol. Aaa. iiij. — L. errdne-us, wandering about; 
with suffix -ous. — L. errune-, for erroni-, decl. stem of erro, a vagrant. 

— L. errdre. See Err. Der. erroneous-ly, -ness. 

ERROR, a fault, mistake. (F. — L.) ME, errour, Gower, C. A. 
i. 21 ; prol. 31 1. — f)F. errowr. — L. errdrem, acc. of error, a mistake, 
wandering. — I,, errdre. See Err. ^ The spelling errour was altered 
to error to be more like the I Alin. 

ERST, soonest, first. (E.) ME. erst, Chaucer, C. T. 778 (A 776). 
A.S. arest, adv. soonest, adj. first, Grein, i. 71 ; the superl. form of 
AS. ar, soon. .See Ere. 

ERUBESCENT, blushing. (L.) Rare ; in Bailey, vol. ii (1731). 

— L. erubescent-, stem of pres. pt. of erubeseere, to grow red. — L. e, 
out, very much ; and rubescere, to grow red, inceptive form of rubere, 
to ^ red. See Ruby. Der. embescence, from MF. erubescence (Cot- 
grave) ; from L. eruhescentia, a blushing. 

ERUCTATE, to belch out, reject wind. (L.) ‘ iEtna in times 
past hath eructated such huge gobbets of fire ; ’ Howell's Letters, 
b. i. 8. 1. let. 27. — L. eruetdtus, ]>p. of emetdre, to belch out ; from e, 
out, and ruetdre, to belch. Allied to erngere, to belch (Festus), rtrgire, 
to bellow, and to Gk. iptiyeoBat, to spit out, ijpvyov, 1 bellow^ ; from 
the base REUG, to bellow. Brugmann, i. ( 221. Der. emetat-ion. 
ERUDITE, learned. (L.) ‘A most erudite prince;’ Sir T. More, 


Works, p. 645 b.-L. Iruditus, pp. oferudire, to fiee from rudeness, 
to cultivate, teach ; (orig. * rough-hewn into shape,* said of a tree ; 
Breal).— L. e, out, from ; and rudis, rude. See RudA. Der. erudite-ly, 
erudi t-ion. 

ERUPTION, a bursting out. (I*) In Shak. Haml. i. i. 69.— 
L. acc. eruptionem, from nom. erupt io, a breaking out.— L. e, out; 
and ruptio, a breaking, allied to ruptus, broken. See Rupture. 
Dor. emp t-ive. 

ERYNQO, the candied root of the sea-holly. (Ital.— L.— Gk.) 
In Shak. Merry Wives, v. 5. 23. An incorrect form ; from Mltal. 
eringio, erigne, ‘the weedc sca-hollie, also, cringos rootes;* Florio. 

— L. ^ryngioM. — Gk. ^piryyiov, dimin. of ^pvyyos, .an eryngo; see 

Prellwitz. 

ERYSIPELAS, a redness on the skin. (L. - Gk.) Spelt erysipely 
(from OF. erysipele) in Blount’s Ciloss., cd. 1674. — L. — Gk. 

ipvatntXas (stem ipvtriirf\aT-), a redness on the skin. — Gk. Ipuiri-, 
allied to IpvBpos, red ; and ireWa, skin. Sec Red and Pell. Der. 
erysipelat-ous (from the stem). 

ESCALADE, a scaling of walls. (F. - .Span. - L.) Florio has 
Ital. sealada, * an escalado.* The Span, form scalado (which occurs 
in Bacon, Hist. Hen. VH, ed. Luniby, p. 1G3) has given way to the 
F. escalade, escalade, ‘ a scalado, a scaling ;’ Cot. — Span, escalado, 
properly escalada, an escalade ; these are the masc. and fern, forms of 
the pp. of the verb esealar, to scale, climb. — Span, escala, a ladder. — 
L. scdla, a ladder. See Scale (3). 

ESCAPE, to flee away, evade. (F. — L.) ME. escapen, Chaucer, 
C. T. 14650 (B 3922). — ONorth F. escaper, AF. escaper, OF. eschaper 
(F. echapper), to escape; lit. ‘to slip out of one’s cape,’ and so to 
get away. — L. e* cappd, out of one’s cape or cloak. See Cape (1). 
^ In Italian, we not only have scappare, to escape, but also incappare, 
to ‘in-cape,’ to fall into a snare, to invest with a cape or cope; also 
ineappucciare, to wrap up in a hood, to mask. Cf. Norm. dial. 
eeapper, to escape (Moisy). Der. escape-ment \ escap-ade, from F. 
escapade, orig. an escape, from It.nl. scappata, an escape, fern, of 
jip. of scappare, to escape. Hence, later, the sense of ‘ breaking away 
from restraint.’ 

ESCARPMENT, a smooth and steep decline. (F. —Ital. —Tent.) 
A military term ; F. escarpement. Formed from F. aearpe, a scarp ; 
with suifix ’ment (L. -menri/m). The verb is generally scarp rather 
than es carp ; see Scarp. 

ESCHEAT, a forfeiture of proi>erty to the lord of the fee. (F. — 
L.) ME. eschete, escheyte ; ‘ I lese men ye escheytes ’ = I (the king) lose 
many escheats ; F. Plowman, C. v. 169.— OF. eschete, tLat which falls 
to one, rent ; a f. pp. form from the verb eseheoir, to fall to one’s share 
(F. IcAoir).— Late L. encadere, to fall upon, meet (any one), to fall to 
one’s share ; used A.l>. 1229 (Ducange) ; from L. ex, out, and cadere, 
to fall. .Se e Chance. Dor. escheat, verb ; and see Cheat. 
ESCHEW, to shun, avoid. (F. — 01 IG.) ME. eschewen, eschiwen ; 
r. Plowman, (,’. ix. 31. — AF. eschuer. Liber Albus, p. 369; OF. es- 
ehiver, MF. esekrver, ‘ to sliun, eschew, avoid, bend from ; ’ Cot. and 
Godefroy. — OIIG. SCI wAfl«, MUG. schiuhen (G. scheuen), to frighten; 
also, intr. to fear, shy at. — OIIG. *scioh, MHG. schieck, shy ; cognate 
with E. shy. Thus eschew and shy (verb) are doublels. See Shy. 
ESCORT, a guide, guard. (F. — Ital. — L.) * Escort, a. convoy;* 
Bailees Diet., vol. ii. cd. 1731. — MF. (and F.) escorte, ‘a guide, con- 
voy;* Cot. — Ital. seorta, an escort, guide, convoy; fern, of pp. of 
seorgere, to see, perceive, guide. Formed as if from L. *excorrigere, 
a compound of ex and corriirere, to set right, correct ; see Correct. 
Der. escort, verb. ^ Similarly Ital. accorgere, to find out, answers 
to a L. *ad-eorrigere ; see Dier. 

ESCRITOIRE, a writing-desk, bureau. (F. — L.) ' Captain 
Gibbet has made bold . . . with your study .and escritoir;* Farquhar, 
Beaux Stratagem, .\. v. sc. 4 (near endb- F. escritoire, now ecritoire. 

— L. scriptorium, place for writing. — L. script-us, pp. of scribere, to 
write. See Soribe. 

ESCROW, a deed delivered on condition. (F. — Teut.) A law 
term (Webster); the same word as ME. scroue, scrow, examples of 
which are given s.v. Scroll, q. v. It is the orig. word of which 
scroll is the diminutive. Cf. AF. escrouwe, Britton, ii. 71. 
ESCUAQE, a pecuniary satisfaction in lieu of feudal service. (F. 

— L.) In Blackstone, Comment., b. ii. c. 3. — OF. escuage (Godefroy) ; 
cf. Littrc, S.V. teuage, who quotes from Ducange, s. v. scutdgium, 
which is the Low L. form of the word. Formed with suffix -age 
from OF. escu, a shield; because esatage was, at first, paid in lieu of 
service in the field. Sec Squire and Eaoutoheon. 

ESCUIiENT, eatable. (L.) ‘ Or any esculent, ns the learned 
call it;* Massinger, New Way to Pay, Act iv. sc. 2. — L. esculentus, 
fit for eating. — L. esea, food; with suffix -u-lentus (cf. uin-o-lentus 
from uinum). The L. erea is for *ed-sea ; from L. ed-ere, to eat, cog- 
nate w ith E eat. See Eat. Brugmann, i. § 733. 
ESCUTCHEON, a painted shield. (F.-L.) Spelt seutekiou m 
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Bacon, Essay ay (cd. Wright, p. 129) ; seuehin, Spenser, F. Q. iii. 4. 
16; seoehen. Sir Degrevant, 1 . 1481 (Thornton, Kom.); I'cockon, Book 
of St. Alban’s, pt. ii. fol, f 8, 1 . 7. ME. escockon 11480; N.E.D.); 
AF. escuckoti, Koyal Wills, p.67 (1376). -O. North F. escuehon, OF. 
eacusson, ‘a scutcheon,’ Cot. ; answering to a Late L. type *seutid^m, 
from a nnm. *sculio. The form depends itpou I., xcutum, a shield, 
just as P*. escMsson does unon 01 *". eseu, a shield. Sec Ssquire. Cf. 
Ital. scudone, a great shield, from seudo, a shield ; but note that the F. 
suffix -on has a dimin. force, while the Ital. -one is augmentative. 
lESOFHAGUS, the food>passage, gullet. ( 1 - Ck.) Also irsopha- 
gus. * Oesophagus, the gullet;* Kersey, ed. 1715. (iesnpkagus is a 
Latinised form of Gk. olaotpdyos, the gullet ; lit. ‘ conveyer of food.’ 
-•Gk. olero-, allied to oiau, I shall carry, used as a future from a base 
ol’, to carry, which is allied to eifu, 1 shall go ; and tpay-, base of 
tpayuv, to eat. 

EBOTEKIC, inner, secret. (Gk.'' * Exoteric and «o/eric ; * War- 
hurton. Divine Legation, b. ii. note Bb (K.).-Gk. ia<urtpiic 6 s, inner 
(Lucian); a term cx])andcd from Gk. icrwTtpos, inner, a comparative 
form from iaw, within, an adv. from cs^fi’r, into, prep. ^ A term 
used of those disciples of T’ythagoras, &'C. who were scientifically 
taught, as opposed to those who Ii-kI more jiopular views, the exoteric. 
.Sec Exoterio. 

BSPAIiIBR, lattice-work for training trees. (P’. — Ital. — T.. — Gk. ) 
In Pope, Sat. ii. 147. * Espaliers, trees ])Iantcd in a curious order 

against a frame ; ’ Kersey, ed. 1715. — MF. espallier, ‘an hedge-rowc 
of sundry fruit-trees set close together;’ Cot. ■■ Ital. spalliera, the 
back of a chair; .'ll! esp.ilier (from its forming a back or support).— 
Ital. spalln, a shoulder, top, back. — 1 .. spatula, a blade ; in T.ate L. 
a shoulder. .Se(‘ Bpaulet. 

BSFBCIAli, special, particular. (P". — L.) ME. r-s/eem/, Chaucer, 
C. T., Jt 2.156 (.Six-text). — OP', especial, 4. speciulis, belonging to a 
j)nrticular kind. — L. species, a kind. See Species. Der. especitd-Iy. 
C Often shortened to special, as in Chaucer, T. 1019 (A 1017). 
ESFliABADB, a level space. (K. — Ihil. — 1 ..) ‘Esplanade, 
properly the glacis or slope of the ccninterscarp ; but it is now 
chiefly taken f^ur the void space between the glacis of a citadel and 
the first houses of a town;' Phillips, ed. 1696. —MF, ‘.a 

planing, levelling, evening of ways ; ’ ( ot. P’ormed from MP'. es- 
planer, to level, in imitation of Ital. spinnata, an esplanade, lit. a 
levelled way, from Ital. spianare, to level. — L. explanare, to flatten 
out, explain. Sec Explain, 

ESPOUSE. to give or take as spouse. (P’. — L.) In Shale. Hen. 
V, ii. 1.81. — OP', espnuser, ‘ to espouse, wed ; * Co[. — ( )p’. espouse, * a 
spouse, wife ; ’ id. See Spouse. Der. espous-cr ; espous-al, ME. 
espousaile, Gower, C. A. ii. 322 ; bk. v. 5815 ; from (.)p'. espousailles, 
answering to L. sponsfiUa, neut, pi., a betrothal, which is from spoitsalis, 
adi. formed from sponsa, a betrothed one. 

ESPY, to spy, catch sight of. (P'. — OTTG.) ME. espyen, espien. 
Chancer, C. T. 4744 (B 324) ; often written aspien, as in P. Plowman, 
A. ii. 201 . [It occurs as early as in I ^lyamoii ; vol. ii, ji. 404.") — OP'. 
espier, to spy. — OIIG. spehou, MUG. .'yv'/e/i (mo<l. G. spahen'), to 
watch, observe closcly.-f*L. specere, to look; Skt. pa^, spa^, to spy, 
used to form some ten.ses of dr^, to see. — -^SI'EK, to sec. Brug- 
mann, i. § 551. Sec Species, Spy, Cf. Norm. dial, espier, to spy. 
Der. epiOH-age, P'. espionnage, from MP'. espion, a spy (Cotgravc); 
which is from Ital. spione, a spy, and from the same OliG. verb. 
Also espi-al, MP". espiaile, Gower, C. A. iii. 56; bk. vi. 1643. 
ESQUIRE, a shield -bearer, gentleman. (F.— L.) In .Shak.Mer. 
Wives, i. 1.4. Often shortened to squire, ME. .vynyer. Chancer, C. T. 
inol. 79. — OP', escuyer, ‘an esquire, or squire;’ Cot. (Older form 
escuier; mod. P'. m/ysr.) — Late L. scutarius, prop, a shield-bearer.— 
L. scutum (whence OF. escut, escu, mod. P'. cc«), a shield.— ^.SQEU, 
to cover, protect ; see Sky. 

EBSArT, a variant of Assart, q.v, 

ESSAY, an attempt. (F. — L.) Sec Bacon’s Essnys. [Commonly 
spelt assay in Mid. English; Barbour has assay, an assault, Bruce, 
ix. 604, an effort, ii. 371, and as a verb, ix. 353. See Assay.] 

— OF*. essaifA trial. —L. exngiiim, weighing, a trial of weight; cf. 
exhmen, a weighing, a swarm. — L. ex, out ; and agere, to drive, impel, 
move. Der. essay, verb, spelt assay in Shakespeare, and even later ; 
essay-ist, Ben Joiison, Discoveries, Ingeniomm Diserimina, not. 6. 

ESSENCE, a being, (juality. (F.-L.) In Shak. Oth. iv. 1. 16. 

— P' . essence, ‘ an essence ; ’ Cot. — L. essentia, a being ; formed from 
essenl-, base of a i)i es. participinl form from esse, to be. - to be ; 
cf. Skt. as, to be. See Is. Dor. essent-i-nl, essent^-al-ly ; from the 
decl. stem essenti-. 

ESSOIN, an excuse for not appearing in court. (F.-L. anrfTeut.) 
ME. essoine, Chaucer, Pers. Tale, Introd. § 10 ( 1 164). Spelt essoigne 
in AF., Stat. of Kealm, i. 49, an. 127S; also essoyne, Year-books of 
£dw.I.,i. 13; nssqyn/, ibid.- OF, (also MF.rxoi;«?), ‘an essoine, 
or excuse ;’ Cot. ; OF. essonier, to excuse (Godcfroy).-OF. es- (from 


L. ex, away) ; and Late l..sunnia, excuse, in the Lex Salica, cd. Hessels 
and Kern, Gloss, col. 673. P'rom OHG. sunne (for *sundjd, Braune, 
xiv. 9\ lawful excuse. Cf. Goth, sunjon, to excuse oneself, gasunjon, 
to justify; from sunja, truth. Cf. also Goth. sm/i/Vs, true, which is 
allied to Icel. sannr, AS. soO, Skt. satja{s), true. See further under 
Sooth, Suttee. 

ESTABLISH, to make firm or sure. (F. — L.) ME. esiablissen, 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. i. pr. 4 ( 1 . 65). — OP', es/abliss-, base of 
some parts of the verb establir, to establish. — L. stabillre, to make 
firm. — 1 ,. stabilis, firm. See Stable, adj. Der. establish-ment, Spenser, 
p'. Q. V. II. 35. ^ Sometimes s/aW/s A ; A.V., James, v. 8. 

ESTATE, state, condition, rank. (F.-L.) In early use. ME. 
estat, llali Meidenhad, ed. Cockayne, p. 13, 1 . 13; Chancer, C. T. 
928 (A 926). — OP', estat (F. etat). statum, acc. of status, a con- 
dition. See State. ^ Stale is a later siiclling. 

ESTEEM, to value. (P'.— L.) ‘Nothing esteemed o{\' Spenser, 
p. 3, col. 2 (Globe ed.). Palsgrave has — OP’, estimer, ‘to 

esteem;’ Cot.— I* cestimare, older form ceslumdre, to value. This 
stands for *ah~tumdre, to be compared with Goth, ais-tan, to regard ; 
and further relntcrl to AS. dr, G. ehre, honour. Brugmann, ii. § 692. 
Sec Indow ; and see Aim. 

ESTIMATE, valuation, worth. (L.) In Shak. Rich. II, ii. 3. 56. 

— I., sb. astimdtus, estimation ; from cestimdlus, pp. of cestimare, to 
valne. See Esteem. Der. estimate, verb, in Daniel, Civil Wars, b. iv. 
st. 3 ; also edimation, fr{)m MP*. estimation, ‘ an estimation ’ (Cot.), 
which from L. acc. astimd/idnem ; aXuo estimable, Merch. of Yen. i. 3. 
167, from OP', estimable, from L. antimdhihs, worthy of esteem ; 
whence eslimahl-y. 

ESTOP, to bar, impede, slop up. (P'. — L.) Sec Stop. 
ESTOVERS,su|>])li('Sofvariousnecessarics. (F. — L.’/) ‘ Common 
of I. e. necessaries, . . is a liberty of taking necessary wood,’ 

&c. ; Blackstone, Comment, b. ii. c. 2 ; b. iii. e. 8. [lie erroneously 
derives it from estoffer, to stuff, which is a distinct word.]- OP’. 
estover, provisions; see Stover. 'I'he Anglo- F. estover, sb., sus- 
tenance, o.curs in the Year-books of Edw. I., i. 19, 2J, 231. 
ESTRANGE, to alienate, make strange. (P'. — L.) In Shak. 
T„ L. L. V. 2. 213 — OP', estranger, ‘ to estrange, alienate ; ’ Cot. — 

( )F. strange, ‘ stratigc ; ’ id. See Strange, Dor. estrange-ment. 
^ The adj. s'range was in mneh earlier use. 

ESTREAT, a true copy of an original record. (P'. — L.) Tn 
Blount; he refers us to Filzherbert, Natiira Brevium, foil. 57, 76. 
AP'. estrete, Stat. of the Kealm, i. 32, an. 1275. 0 ” Lib. 

Custumarum, p. 434, we have the L. gen. pi. extracidrum.) p. The 
lit. sense is ‘extract.’ — OF. estrete, fein. of estret, also spelt estrait, 
j)p. of esiraire, to cxiracl (Godefroy).- L. extracta, fern, of pp. of 
extrahere\ see Extract. Der. estreat, vl)., to extract a record, ns a 
forfeited recognizance, and return to the conit of exchequer for 
prosecution, also to levy fines under an estreat (Ogilvie). Doublet, 
extra ct. 

ESTUARY, the mouth of a tidal river. (L.) ‘ From hence we 
double the Boulncsse, and come to an estuarie ; ’ Ilolinshed, Descr. of 
Britain, c. 14 (K.). — L. ccstwlrium, a creek. — L. astudre, to surge, 
fo-am as the tide. — 1 .,. trsfus, heat, surge, tide ; from L. base aid-, to 
burn, with suffix — ^AlDIi, to burn, glow ; whence also Gk. 
atOciv, to glow. .See Ether. 

ESURIENT, hungry. iL.) Bailey, vol. ii (1731) has ‘ esurient, 
hungering.’ — L. esurient-em, acc. cf pres. pt. ofesi/rfre, to be 

hungry; a dc'^idcrative verb, formed from es-us, j)]). of edere, to eat. 
.Sec Eat. ^ Often with special reference to Juvenal, .Sat. iii. 78. 
ETCH, to engrave by help of acids. (Du. — G.) ‘ Et clung, a kind 
of graving upon copper with Aqua-fortis ; ’ Blount’s Gloss., 1674. 

— Du. etsen, to etch (a borrowetl word from German).— G. dtzen, to 
feed, bait, corrode, etch ; a causal form, otig. signifying ‘ to make 
fo cat;’ Teiil. lyjje *at-jan-. causal form ofTeut. *et-an- (pt. t. at), to 
cat. See B it. Der. etch-ing. 

ETERNAL, everlasting. (F. — L.) Mli. eternal, Chaucer, C. T. 
15502 (G 34); also written eternel.^OV. eternel, .. cetemdlis, 
formed with suffix -dlis from cetern-us, everlasting, contracted form 
of cpuitemus. Again, ceui-iernus is formed, with suffix -ternus, indi- 
cating quality, from ceui-, for ceuo-, from ceuum, age. See Age. Der. 
etemal-lyi from same source, eterni-ty — 1 AE. elernilee, Chaucer, tr. 
of Boethius, b. v. pr. 6, 1 . 8, fiom F. eterniU, which is from L. acc. 
irternifdtem ; oho etern-ise, from OF. eterniser, ‘ to eternize ;’ Cotgravc. 
^ The Middle English also had eterne, Chaucer, C. 'T. 1992 (A 
1900) ; = I,. celernus, 

ETHER, the clear upper air. (L. — Gk.) In Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s 
Metamorph. b. i. 1 . 86. [ M ilton has ethereal, ethereous, P. L. i. 45 , vi. 

473.] — L. <r/A«r. — Gk. aiOqp, upjKTair; cfl Gk. af 0 />a, clear sky. — 
Gk. to burn, glow. — v^AIDIT, to bum. Brugmann, i. § 202. 

Dor. ether-e-al, -e-ous, -e-al-ly, -e-al-ise. And see estuary. 

ETHIC, relating to custom. (L. — Gk.) Commonly used as ethics. 
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sb. pi. ‘ 1 will never set politics against ethics ; ’ Bacon (in Todd's 
Johnson). ME. etJuk^ Trevisa, tr. of Higden, iii. 363. ethicus, 
moral, ethic. — Gk. ijBixos, moral, ethic. •-Gk. custom, moral 
nature ; cf. I0ot, manner, custom, fi. Allied to Goth, sidus, custom, 
manner; G. custom; Skt. svadhd, self-will, strength. And cf. 
L. sufitus, accustomed, y. The Skt. form is easily resolved into sva, 
one’s own self (cf. se= Gk. ?), and dhn, to set, place (Gk. ; so 
that Skt. svadhti is * a placing of one’s self,’ hence, self-assertion, self- 
will, habit. See Prellwitz, and Goth, sidus in Uhlcnbeck. Der. ethic^ 
al, -n/*/y, ethics. 

IBTHNIC, relating to a nation. (L. — Gk.) In lien Jonson’s Dis- 
coveries ; Veritas propriiiin horninis. Also in Levins. « 1 .. ethttiem. 
Gk. iOviKos, national. — Gk. tOvos, a nation. Der. ethnic-al ; ethnu- 
lopy, -graphy (mcMlcrn words). 

ETIOIiATEp to blanch plants. (F. — L.) ' Cellcry blanched or 

etiolated-,' E. Darwin, Botanic Garden, note to c. 1, 1. 462. — F. 
Atiol-er, to blanch ; with suffix -ate. For Norm. dial, s'vtieuler, to 
grow into haulm or stalk, like an etiolated plant.— F. eteule, OF. 
esteule, a stalk. — Late L. stupula, for stipula, straw. See Stubble. 

ETIQUETTE* ceremony. (F. — G.) First in 1750; and mere 
French. — F. itiqueite, {., a label, ticket; explained by Cotgrave as 
*a token, billet, or ticket, delivered for the benefit nr advantage of 
him that receives it ; * i. c. a form of introduction. Cf. M F. etiquet, ni., 
'a little note, . . . csp. such as is stuck up on the gate of a court,’ &c. ; 
Cot. — G. ’‘teckeu, t<i stick, put, set, fix ; causal of G. siechen, to inercc. 
See Stick, verb. Doublet, ticket. 

ETYMON, the true source of a word. (L. — Gk.) In Sir T. 
Herbert’s Travels, ed. 1665, ji. 242 ; and earlier, in Ilolinshed’s 
Chron. of Scotland (R.). — L. etymon, ^(ik. tru/ioi/, an etymon ;nent. 
of irvuos, true, real, allied to rreov, true, real ; and to AS. stiS, true. 
See Sooth. Der. etymn-logy, spelt ethimologie in 'I'he Remedie of 
Love, St. 60, pr. in Chaucer's Works, ed. 15O1, fol. 323, back (derived 
Irom F. etymalogie, in Cotgrave, L. etymologin, Gk. iTVfio\oyia) ; 
etymo-log-ise, spelt ethimologise, id. st. 62 ; -logsst ; also -logi-c-al, 

■ Inei-c-al-Iy, 

EU-, prefix, well. (Gk.) From Gk. cu, well; properly ncut. of 
ciJs, good, for an older form good ; allied to Skt. vasu{s}, good 

(Prellwitz). 

EUCALYPTUS, a gum-tree, ( J,. - < ;k.) First in 1809. Named 
by L’hdriticr in 1788 ; from the sort of cap which covers the flower 
before it ojiens. l.it. ‘well-covered.'- L. *eucalyptus, representing a 
coined Gk. form *iv-KaKvvro<!-, from #5, well, and /raXinmis, covered, 
from KaAuirT*ii', to cover. .See Eu- (above), 

EUCHARIST, the Lord’s supper. (L. — Gk.) Shortened from 
euckaristia, expl.ained as ‘ thankes-geuing ’ in Tyndale’s Works,p. 467, 
col, 2. Spelt eukaryst, Lydgate, Assembly of Gods, 1. 1425. Cotgrave 
has: ‘ Eucharisiie, the Kucharist.’— L. eucharistia.’^iik. tixaptarta, 
a giving of thunks, the Eucharist.- Gk. cS, well; and I 

show favour, from favour, closely related to j"y» 

galpfiv, to rejoice. — ^G HER, to desire; whence also Y.. yearn. 
See Eu- and Yearn. Der. eucharht-ic, -ic-nl. 

EULOGY, praise. (L,--Gk.) In Spenser, Tears of the Muses, 
1. 372. Shortened from Late L. eulogium, which was itself used at 
a later date, in the Tatler, no. 13S. [Cf. MF. euloge."] A form due 
to confusing L. elngium, a maxim, inscription, with Gk. cuAoym, 
praise, lit. good speaking. — (Jk. *5, well ; and Xiytiv, to speak. Sec 
Eu- and Logic. Der, eulog-ise, -ist, -ist-ic-al, -Lt-ic-al-ly. 

EUNUCH, one who is castrated. (L.-Gk.) In Shak. I., L. L. 
iii. 201. — L. eunhehus ^ Terence). — Gk. eiuovxos, a eunuch, a cham- 
berlain ; one who had charge of the sleejiing apartments. — Gk. tvr^, 
a couch, bed ; and ox-, 2nd grade of <x“*'> to have in charge, hold, 
keep. 

EUPHEMISM, a softened expression. (Gk.) ‘ Euphemismns, a 
figure in rhetorick, whereby a foul harsh word is chang’d into another 
that may give no oflcncc;’ Kersey’s Diet, ed. 1715. But ajiclt 
euphemism in Blount’s Gloss., ed. i674 ' Gk. ewpij/jua/jius, a later word 
for tiupijiua, the use of words of good omen. — Ck. tS, well; and 
fpijni, 1 speak, from BI 1 A, to speak. See Eu- and Fame. Der. 
euphem-ist-ir. 

EUPHONY, a iflcasing sound. (Gk.) Euphony in Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. 'Euphonia, a graceful sound; ’ Kersey’s Diet., ed. 
1715. — Gk. tw^ia, euphony. — Gk. tvjtoiuos, sweet -voiced. — Gk. cu, 
well; and voice, from^BllA, to sjieak. See Eu- and 

Fame. Der. euphon-ie, -ic-al, -i-ous, -i-ous-ly. 

EUPHORBIA, a plant, usually called spurge. (L. — (ik.) * luba, 
king of Mauritania, found out the herb Euphorbia, which he so called 
after the name of his own Physitian Euphorhus;' Holland, tr. of 
Pliny, bk. xxv. c. 7. § 6. — L. Euphorbus. m.(jk. Evipopffof, the name 
of Juba’s physician (as above) ; lit. * well-fed.’- Gk. «v, well, and 
t pipffftv , to feed, nourish. 

EUPHRASY, the plant eye-bright. (Gk.) In Milton, P. L. 


xi. 414. [Cf. F. euphraise^ cyc-bright; Cot] The eye-bright was 
called Euphrasia, and was supposed to be beneficial to the ejres. — 
Gk. siuppeuria, delight. — Gk. tvppaivetv, to delight, cheer; cf. eviPpvr, 
cheerful. — Gk. c3, well; and base of the mind, orig. the 
midriff, heart. 

EUPHUISM, afleclation in speaking. (Gk.) So named from 
a book called Euphues, by John Lyly, first printed in l579-'"Gk. 
evpv^s, well-grown, goodly, excellent. — Cik. tv, well; and <pv^, 
growth, from tpvopat, 1 grow ; from lil 1 EU , to be. See Eu- and 
Be. Der. euthu-ist, -ist-ic. 

EUROCLYDON, a tempestuous wind. (Gk.) In Acts, xxvii. 
14. — Cik. tvpoKkvSur, apparently ‘a storm from the East,’ but there 
are various readings. As it stands, the word is from tvpo-t, the S. £. 
wind (I.. Eurus), and x\v5wr, surge, from kXv^uv, to surge, dash as 
waves, Another reading is t vpnirvAwi' Lnt. Euro-Aquilo in the 
Vulgate; from Eur-us, E. wind, and Aquiln, N. wind. 
EUSTACHIAN, used with reference to certain anatomical 
structures or organs. (L. — Gk.) So named after a celebrated llal. 
an.atomist called Eustachius, who died in 1574. — 1,. Eustachius. 
.Suggested by Gk. tvaraxvs, rich in corn. — (.ik. iv, well ; and araxos, 
an ear of corn, lit. ‘ prickle,’ and allierl to Y.. sting. 
EUTHANASIA, easy death. (Gk.) * Eulhanasie, a happy 

death;’ Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1O74. — Gk. tvOaraata, an easy ileath ; 
cf. cWdi^aTos, dying well. — Gk. tu, well ; and fiartiv, to die, on which 
s ee P rellwitz. 

EVACUATE, to discharge. (L.) In .Sir T. Elyot, Castel of 
lleltli, b. iii. c. 6.-1.,. euacuatus, pp. of euacuare, to discharge, 
empty out. — L. e, out ; and uacuus, empty. .See Vacation. Dor. 
evacuat-ioH, -or. 

EVADE, to shun, escape from. (?'. — L.) In Shak. Oth. i. 1. 13 ; 
cf. evadit in li. Douglas, j1?n. bk. ii. c. 7. 1. 102. — F. ivader, ‘to 
evade;’ Cot. — I., euadere, pp. euusas, to escape, get away from. — L. 
e, off; and uudere, to go. See Wade. Der. evas-ion, q.v,, like 
pp. ittasus ; also evas-ive, -ive-ly, -itfe-ness. 

EVANESCENT, fading away. (L.) In Bailey’s Diet., vol. ii. 
ed. 1731. — L. eudnescent-, stem of jires. pt. of emineseere, to vanish 
away.— L. e, away; and uanescerc, to vanish, from uanus, vain. See 
Vanish. Der. evanescence. 

EVANGELIST, a writer of a gospel. (F. - 1.. — Gk.) In early 
use. Spelt ewangeliste, O. Juig. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 209. — OF. 
evangeliste, * an evangelist ; ’ Cot. — 1 .. euangelista. — Gk. tvayytXiarfis. 

— Gk. evayyfXi^opat, 1 bring good news ; cf. tvayyiXiov, good tidings, 
gospel.— Gk. cw, well; and uyysXia, tidings, from dyyeAo?, a 
messenger. S.'e Eu- and Angel. Der. (fiom tik. tvayyiX‘iar) 
evangel-ie, -ie-a l, -tc -al-ly, -ic-ism, -ise, -is-at-ion. 

EVAPORATE, to fly off in vapour. (I..) The sb. euaporation is 
ill Sir ’P. Klyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 22. The verb is in Cotgrave, 
to translate F. et>o/»orer. — L. euaporatus, pp. of euaporare, to disperse 
in vapour. —L. e, away; and vapor, vapour. See Vapour. Der. 
e vapnr at-ion, evapora-ble. 

EVASION, an excuse. (F. — L.) In Sir T. More, Works, p. 693 c. 

— OF. evasion (Ilatzfeld). — L. eudsinnem, acc. of eudsio (Judith, xiii. 
20), an escape; cf. eudsus, pp. of euddere; sec Evade. 

EVE, EVEN, the latter part of the day. (E.) Eve is short for 
even, by loss of final n ; evening is from the same source, but is dis- 
cussed below separately. M E. cue, even, both in Chaucer, C. 4993, 
9090 (B 573, E J214); the form cue occurs even earlier, Owl and 
Nightingale! 1. 41 ; the full form appears as efen, Ormuluin, 1105; 
eefen, Layamon, 26696. AS. dfien, efen, Grein, i. 64.4*OSax. dhand ; 
OFries. avend ; OHG. dbant, MHG. dhent, G. abend. p. Origin 
iloubtful ; nor is it known whether these words are allied to Icel. 
aptan, Swed. a/ton, Dan. often, evening. Cf. Briigmann, i. § 980. 
^ Not connected with even, adj. Der. even-song, Chancer, C. '1'. 
832 (A 830) ; even-tide, Ancren Riwle, p. 404, AS. fPfen-tid, Grein ; 
also even-ing, q. v. 

EVEN, equal, level. (E.) MIO. euen, euene ; P. Plowman, C. 
xxiii. 270. AS. efen, efn, sometimes contracted to emn, Grein, i. 
2 i8.+Du. even ; Icel. jafn ; Dan. jeevn ; Swed. jdmn ; Goth, ibns ; 

I OHG. epan ; G. eben. p. The Teut. type is *ebnoz. Root unknown ; 

I |ierhaps related to E. ebb. Der. even, adv., even-handed, &c., even-ly, 
even-ness. 

EVENING, eve, the latter end of the day. (E.) ME. euening, 
euenynge, Rob. of GIouc. p. 31 2 ; 1. 6382. AS. &fnung. Gen. viii. 1 1 ; 
formed with suffix -ung (r^mod. E. -oig) from tefn-ian, to grow 
to wards evening ; from tefen, even. See Eve. 

EVENT, circumstance, result. (L.) In Shak. L. L. L. i. 1. 245.- 
L. euentus, or euentum, an event. — L euentus, jip. of euenire, to happen. 

— L. e, out ; and venire, to come. See Come. Der. event -fid-, also 
e vent-u-nl , -u-al-ly (from euentus). 

EVER, continually. ( K. ) M E. ever, euere (where m s* v), Chaucer, 
C. T. 834 (.\ 832); cefre, Ormnlum, 206. AS. Hfre, Grein, «. 64. 
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Unexplained ; bnt prob. related to AS. a, nwa, ever, Goth, aito, ever ; 
which are based upon the sb. which appears as Goth, aiws, L. auum, 
Gk. aUiy, life. Sec Aye. Der. ever-green^ ‘laiting (Wyclif, Rom. 
vi. 22, 23 :, -lasiing-ly, -lasting-ness; ever-more ; also ever~y, q.v. ; 
evtr-y-v'h*re, f|. v. ; n-evfr, q. v. 

EVERY, each one. (E.) Lit. *ever-each.’ ME. eueri (with 
short for merich, Chaucer, C. T. 1853 (A 1851); other forms 
are euere-ilc, Ilavelok, 1330; ntert-il, id. 21 S; euer-ulc, Layamon, 
auer-te/e, euer-ech, id. ^99. a-AS. afre, ever; and ulc, each 
(.Scotch ilk). Sec Ever and Each. 

EVERYWHERE, in every place. (E ) It represents iwo old 
forms. 1. Sjielt euerihwar, Aiicren Riwle, ji. 200 ; tauer ihiver, 
I^egcnd of St. Katharine, 681. Compoundetl of euer (AS. ic/re), and 
ME. lAwar (AS. gekwter, everywhere, (irein, i. 41 5'. In this cast; 
the word is not compounded of every aiul where, but of ever amt 
ywhere, where ywhere = AS. gehw/ir, a word formed by prefixing AS. 
ge to hwHr, where. Similarly we find aywhere ^ everywhere (lit. aye- 
where) in Allit. Poems, cd. Morris, H. 228. 2. Commonly regarded 
v&i*every-vfhere, which answers t<i MIC. every where, euerilk guar, 
Cursor Mnndi, 5567. 

EVICT, to evince, to dispossess. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
‘ That this deliverance might be the better evicted,’ i. e. evinced ; Bp. 
Hall, Contem^ations, b. iv. c. xix. sect. 23. — I., euietm, pp. of 
euineere. .See Evince. Der. evict- ion. 

EVIDENT, manifest. (K. — L.) Chaucer has evidently (with w 
— 1»), Treat, on the Astrolabe, pt. ii. sect. 23, rubric; and ewdevees, 
pi. sb., id. prol. 1. 2. — OE. evident, ‘evident;’ Cot. — L. evident-, 
stem of euidens, visible, pres. pt. of evidere, to sec clearly. — I., e, out, 
clearly; and uiilere, to sec; see Vision. Der. evident-ly, evidence 
(OF. evidence). 

EVIIi, wicked," bad. (E.) ME. euel (with u=^v), Ayenbite of 
Inwyt, p. 85; also inel, Ilavelok, 114; i/el, Ormulum, 1742; vuel 
(for vvel), Ancren Kiwle, p. 52. AS. y/el, Grein, ii. 76S; whence also 
y/el, sb. an evil ^ Du. envel ; OIIG. upil, G. iihel; Goth. uhik. 
'ieiit. type *uhiloz. Prob. related to Goth, ufar, A.S. r/er, over, 
tieyond, as going beyond bounds. Cf. also Jcel. ufr, unfriendly, 
OIIG. uppi, hostile. See Over. ^ The ME. evel is properly 
Kentish ; cf. OFries. evel, evil. Der. evil, sb. ; evil-ly; evd-do'r. See. 
EVINCE, to prove beyond doubt. (L.) In Dryden, Hind and 
Panther, ii. 190, 233. — L. euineere, to overcome. — I « e, fully; and 
uincere, to commer. See Victor, Older word, evict, q. v. 
EVISCERATE, to disembowel. (L.) In lUirton, Anat. of 
Melanch. i. 2. 3. 14. — 1.. euiseeriitus, pp. of euiscerare, to disembowel. 
— L. e, out; and viscera, bowels; see Viscera. Der. eviscerat-ion. 
EVOKE, to call out. (L.) It occurs in Cockeram’s Diet, (isted. 
1623) ; but was not in common use till later. ('I'he sb. evocation is 
in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, pref. sect. I ; also in Cotgrave, to 
translate MF. evoca/ion.] — L. evocare, to call forth. — 1... e, out; and 
uoedre, to call ; allied to vox, voice. Sec Volos. Dor. evocat-ion, 
from M K . evo cation, 

EVOIiVE, to disclose, develop. (L.') In Hale’s Origin of Man- 
kind (ed. 1677), p. 31. — 1.. evoluere, to unroll. — L. e, out; and 
uoluere, to roll. .See Voluble. Der. evolution, in Hale (as above), 
p. 259 ; evolution-ar-y, -ist. 

EVUIiSlON, a plucking out. (I..) In Sir T. Browne, Cyrus’ 
Garden, c. 2, $ 11. — 1» euulsidnem, ace. of cuulsio; cf. euulsvs, pp. of 
eue llere, to pluck out ; from e, out, and uellere. Sec Convulse. 
EWE, a female sheej). (E.) ME. eive; see Wyclif, Cien. xxi. 28. 
AS. ewe. Laws of Ine, § 55 ; also AS. eowu, Gen. xxxii. i4.-4-Du. ooi; 
Icel. ar; MITG. ouwe. Cf. Goth, awhir, a sheepfold ; John, x. 16. 
•f Lithuanian avis, a sheep ; Russ, ovtsa, a sheep ; OIrish oi ; I,, avis ; 
Gk. oiv ; .Skt. avi-, a sheep, ewe. Brugmann, i. § 158. 

EWER, a water-jug. (F.— I..) In Shak. Tam. Shrew, ii. 350. 
ME. ewer, Rob. Manning’s Hist, of England, ed. Funiivall, 1. 11425 
(Stratmann).— AF. ewer, Royal Wills, p. 27 (1360) ; OF. aiguier, a 
vessel for w.iter (Godefroy). — L. aquarium, n vessel for w.iter.- 1.. 
aqua, water (whenee AF. ewe, OF. aigue, F. eau). See Aquatio. 
EX-, prefix, signifying ‘ out ’ or ‘ thoroughly.’ (L.) L. ex, out ; 
cognate with tik. if or ix, out, and Russ, iz , out ; l .ithuan, isz. It 
becomes ef- liefore/, as in ef-fuse. It is shortened to e- before h, d, 
g, I, m, n, r, and v; as in e-hvllient, e-dit, e-gress, e-late, e-manate, 
e-normqus, e-rnde, e-vnde. Tlie Gk. form appears in ec-centric, ec- 
clesiastic, ecdectic, ec-logw, ec-lipse, ecstasy. It takes the form es- in 
OF. and Spanish ; cf. es-cape, es-cheat, es-cort, es-planade. In some 
words it becomes s-, as in Italian ; see s-cald, s-camper. 
EXACERBATE, to embitter. (L.) The sb. exacerbation is in 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. 5 6r. — L. exacerhStus, pp. of exacerbare, to irritate ; 
from ex, out, thoroughly, and acerbus, bitter. See Acerbity. Der. 
exaeerbat-ioH, 

EXACT (0, precise, measured. (L.) In Hamlet, v. 2. 19.-L. 
exaetusf pp. of exigere, to drive out, also to weigh out, measure. —L. 
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ex, out; and agere, to drive. See Agent. Der. exaet-ly, -ness; 
and see below. 

EXACT (2), to demand, require. (F. — L.) In Shak. Temp. i. 
2. 99. — MF. exacter, ‘ to exact, extort; ’ Cot. — Late I., exactare, in- 
tensive of L. exigere (pp. exactus), to exact, lit. to drive out ; see 
above. Der. exact-inn, from MF. exaction, ‘ exaction ; ’ Cot. 
EXAGGERATE, to heap up, magnify. (L.) In Cotgrave, to 
translate MF. exaggerer. — h. exaggeratus, pp. of exaggerare, to 
heap up, amplify. —L. ex ; and aggerure, to heap, from agger, a heap, 
which is from ag- (for ad, to, together, before g) and gerere, to cany. 
See Jest. Der. exaggeral-ion (MF. exaggeration, Cot.) ; -ive, -or-y. 
EXAXiT, to raise on high. (K.— L.) In Shak. K. l.e.'ir, v. 3. 67. 
Lydgate has : ‘ As he that lyst her name so hyghe exalte ; ’ Siege of 
I'roy, bk. i. c. 5 (fol. c 6, col. 2). [The sb. exaltadon is in Chaucer, 
C. T. 6284 (D 702) ; and exaltat (pp.), id. 6286.] — OF. exalter, ‘to 
exalt ; ’ Cot. — L. exalthre, to exalt. — L. ex, out ; and altus, high. See 
Altitude. Der. exalt-at-ion (OF. exaltation, Cot.) ; -ed, -ed-ness. 
EXAMINE, to test, try. (F. — I ..) ME. examinen. Chancer, Tale 
of Melibeus (B 2310); Gower, C. A. ii. 11 ; bk. iv. 293. — OF. ex- 
aminer; Cot. -I., exattunare, to weigh carefully. —L. examen (stem 
examin-), the tongue of a balance ; for *exdg-meH ; cf. exigere, to weigh 
out. — L. ex, out ; and agere, to drive. See Agent and Exact (1). 
Brugmann, i. 5 768. Der. examin-er ; -at -ion (OF. examination. Cot.). 
Tiiy AMPLE , a pattern, specimen. (F. — L.) In Shi^k. Meas. iii. 
I. 191. [I'jirlier foim ensample, q. v.] — OF. ^s.wiw/'/e, ensample 
(Godefroy), also example (Supp.); later exemple (Col.). — L. exem- 
plum, a sample, ]iattern, specimen.- L. eximere, to lake out ; hence, 
to select a specimen ; with suffix -him, and inserted -p- (as in exem- 
p-tus). — L. ex, out ; and emere, to take, procure, buy. Der. exemplar, 
exemplifv, rx-nipt. Doublets, ensample, sample. 

EXARCH, (i) a governor under the Byzantine cmiicrors; (2) a 
patriarch of the Eastern church. (L. — Gk.) First in 1388; cf. 
Gibbon, Decline Roin. Empire, c. xlv. — L. exnrcAt/A. — Gk. 
a leader; from tfdpxfo'. to lead.- Gk. If, out, especially; dpxfiv, to 
berin. See Aroh-. Der. exarch-afe (Gibbon). 
EXASPERATE, to jirovokc. (L.) In Shak. K. Lear, v. i. 60. 
Projierly app.,nsin Macb. iii. 6. ^S.-^h.exaspenVus, \i\Kufexnsperare, 
to roughen, provoke. — L. ex, much ; and asper, rough. See Asperity. 
Der. exasperat-ion, from MF. exasperation, Cot. 

EXCAVATION, a hollowing out. (F. — L.) The sb. excavation 
is in C'otgrave, to translate MF. excavation ; the verb excavate occurs 
in 1590. — MF. excavation. •ml,., excauaiionem, acc. of excauatio, a 
hollowing out ; cf. excana/us, pji. of excaudre, to hollow out. — L. ex, 
out : and cauare, to make hollow, from <ra»Ms, hollow. See Cave. 
D^r. excavate, suggested by the L. pp. ; excava-tor. 

EXCEED, to go lieyond, excel. (F. — L.) ME, exceden; ‘That 
he mesure nought excede;* (Jower, C. A. iii. 157 ; bk. vii. 2155. — OF. 
exceder, ‘ to exceed ; ' Cot. — L. excedere, pp. excessus, logo out ; from 
ex, out, and cidere, to go. See Cede. Der. exceed-ing (Othello, iii. 
3. 258', exceed-ing-ly (id. 372 ■ ; and see exces. 

EXCEL, to surpass. (F. — L.) In .Spenser, F. Q. v. 12. 35. [The 
sb. excellence and adj. excellent are older; see Chaucer, C. 'i'. 11941, 

1 1944 (C 7, lo).] — OF. excellrr, ‘to excell;’ Cot. — L. exctUere,\o rise 
up ; also, to sur])ass. — L. ex, out ; and *ceUere, to rise; up, whence ante- 
cellere, percellere. See. ; allied to eel-sus, high, orig. ‘ raised.* Cf. 
Lith. krlti, to raise ; and see Hill. Brugm. i. § 633. Der. excell-ent 
(OF. pres. pt. excellent) ; excell-ence (OF. excellence, from L. excellentia); 
exeellenc-y. 

EXCEPT, to take out, exclude. (F. — L.) See the phrase ‘ excepte 
Cryst one’— except Christ alone, P. Plowman, C. xvii. 215. [The 
sb. exception is in Lydgate, Cuin]}iaiiit of the Black Knight, st. 23.] — 
OF. excepter, ‘ to except; ’ Cot. — L. exceptdre, frequentative of excipere, 
to take out.— L. ex, out ; and capere, to take. See Capable. Der. 
except, prep.; except-ing ; except-ion (OF. exception. Cot.); -ion-al, 
-ion-a ble, -i ve, -or. 

EXCERPT, a selected passage. (L.) First in 1638. Both the 
verb to excerpt and the verb to excerp were in use. ‘ Excerp, to pick 
out or choose ; ’ Blount's Gloss., ed. if>74. — L. exeerptum, an extract, 
neat, of excerptus, pp. of excerpere, to select. — L. ex, out ; and earpere, 
to pluck, cull. See Harvest. 

EXCESS, a going beyond, intemperance. (F. — L.) In .Shak. 
L. L. L. V. a. 73; Gower, C. A. ii. 276; bk. v. 4457. — OF. exce.s, 

‘ superfluity, excess ; ’ Cot. — L. excessum, acc. of excessus, a going out, 
deviation ; from the pp. of excedere ; sec Exoede. Der. excess-ive, 
ME. excessif, Gower, C. A. iii. 177; bk. vii. 2722. ■=-OF. excessif, 

‘ excessive ; ’ Cot. ; excess-ive-ly, -ive-ness. 

EXCHANGE, a reciprocal giving and receiving. (F. — L.) ME. 
esekaunge, sb. ; ' The Lumbard made non esehaunge ; ’ Gower. C. A. i. 

10 ; prol. 207. The verb is later ; it occurs in Spenser, F. Q. vii. 6. 

6. The prefix es- was changed to ex- to make the word more like 
Latin.— OF. eschange, sb. ; eschanger, vb., to exchange; Cot.— OF. 
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ts- «L. ex-), oat, away; and change, change. See Change. Der. 
exehan g-er, e xchange -able. 

SXCHBQUER, a court ; formerly a court of revenue. (F. — Arab. 

— Pers.) MK. esehekere, a court of revenue, treasury ; Rob. of Brunne, 
tr. of Langtoft, p. 280. Spelt cheher, P. Plowman, B. prol. 93. - OK. 
esehequier, a chess-board; hence the checkered cloth on which 
accounts were calculated by means of counters ; see Blount's Law | 
Diet, and Camden’s Britannia. [See also eschiquier in Cotgrave.] — 
OF. eschec, check (at chess); eichees, ewhes, chess. See Check, 
Checker, Cheee. ^ The Low L. form is scaccarium, meaning 
(1) a chess-board, (2) exchequer ; from Low L. seacci, chess. 

!EXCIS!B (i), a duty or tax. (Du. — F.—L.) * The townes of the 
Lowe-Countreyes doe entt upon themselves an excise of all thinges,' &c. ; 
Spenser, State of Ireland, Globe cd. p. 669. * Excise, from the Belg. 
acciise, tribute ; so called, perhaps, because it is assessed according to 
the verdict of the assise (!), or a number of men deputed to that office 
by the king;'Gazophylacium Anglicannm, 1689. ‘ This tribute is paid 
in Spain, . . 1 suppose it is the same with the excise in England and 
the Low C'ountrics;’ Bp. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, b. iii. c. 2. R. 
9 (R.). p. A misspelling of MDu. aksiis or aisys, spelt aceijs in 
Hexham, and aksys in Sewel’s Du. Diet., where it is explain^ to 
mean ‘ excise.' Cf. (J. accise, excise. The E. spelling aeeise occurs 
in Howell’s Familiar I^etters. ‘ 'Twere cheap living here [in Amster- 
dam], were it not for the monstrous aceises which arc imposed upon 
all sorts of commodities ; * vol. i. let. vii., dated May 1, 1619. Again, 
the Du. aksiis (like G. aeeise) is from OF. acceis, a tax ; found in the 
1 2th c. riming with OF. defeis, from Late L. defensum (N. E. D. ; no 
reference). » Late L. type *accensum,& jiayment; allied to Late L. 
nccensiire, to tax. — L. ac- (for ad), to; and census, a tax. See 
Census. ^ For the sound-change, cf. Du. s/>ijs, food, from Late L. 
s/>en<!a (for dispensa), a larder, a spence. Der. excise-man. 

EXCISE (2), to cut out. (L.) The ah. excis-ion is earlier ; ('axton 
has ; * the same grete exeysion ;’ Eneyd. c. xxi. p. 76, 1. 27. — F. exci- 
sion, exclsionem, acc. of exeisio, a cutting out. This sb. and E. 
excise, vb., are allied to L, excis-us, pp. of excidere, to cut out. — L. ex, 
out ; and catdere, to cut ; see Cesura. 

EXCITE, to stir up, rouse, incite, (h’. — L.) MF« exeiten, Chaucer, 
C. T. 16212 (G 744). —OF. exciter,*io excite;' Cot.— L. exciUlre, to 
call out ; frequentative of excifre, to set in motion, call forth. —L. ex, 
out ; aad dire, to summon ; see Cite. Der. excit-er, -ing, -ing-ly ; 
-able, -ahil-i-ty ; excit-at-ian (OF. excitation, * excitation ;' Cot.) ; excit- 
ttt-ive (OF. excitatif', (. ot.) ; excite-ment (Hamlet, iv. 4. .ijSY 
EXCLAIM, to cry out. (F. — L.) Both verb and sb. in .Shak. 
All’s Well, i. 3. 1 23 ; Rich. IT, i. 2. 2. — OF. exclamer, * to exclaime ; ’ 
C'ot. — L. excliimare ; from ex, out, and elamare, to cry aloud. See 
Claim. Der. exclam-at-ion (OF. exclamation, ‘an exclamation;’ 
Cot ) ; exclnm-at-or-y. 

EXCLUDE, to shut out. (L.) In Henryson, Test, of Creseide, 
st. 19; and in Wyclif, Numb. xii. 15. —L. txcludere, pp. exclusus, 

I o shut out. — h. ex, out ; and claudere, to shut ; sec Clause. Der. 
exrlns-ion, ~ivf, -ive-ly, -ive-ness ; like pp. exclusus. 

EXCOGITATE, to think out. (I..) In Sir T. Elyot, The Gover- 
nour, b. i. c. 23. § 6. — L. excugitaim, pp. of excagitare, to think out. 

— L. ex, out ; and cogitare, to think ; see Cogitate. Der. excogitat- 
ion ; in tlie same chap, of The Govemour, § 2. 

EXCOMMUNICATE, to put out of Christian communion. 
(L.) Properly a pp., as in Shak. K. John, iii. i. 173, 223. — L. ex- 
fommunicatus, pp. of excomtnunicare, to put out of a community. —L. 
ex, out ; and communicare ; see Communicate. Der. excommuni- 
cat-ion ; Much Ado , iii. f. 69. 

EXCORIATE, to take the skin from. (T..) The pi. sb. excoriat- 
ions is in Holland’s Pliny, b. xxiii. c. *3. The verb is in Blount’s 
Gloss., cd. 1674. — L. excoriatus, pp. of excoriare, to strip off skin.— 
L. ex, off; and coriiim, skin, hide. See Cuirass. Der. excoriat-ion. 
EXCREMENT, animal discharge, dung. (L.) In Sir T. Elyot, 
Castel of Ilclth, b. ii. c. 11. See Spenser, F. Q. iv. 11. 35. —I« ex- 
erementum, refuse, ordure. —L. excre-tum, supine "f exeernere, to sift 
out, separate ; with suffix -mentum. Sec Exoretion. ^ In Shak. 
L. L. L. v. I. 109, excrement is from another L. sb. excrementum, a 
derivative of cxcrescere, to grow out ; see below. Der. excrement-al, 
-it-ious. 

EXCRESCENCE, on outgrowth. (F. — L.) In Holland’s Pliny, 
b. xxii. c. 23 ; and in Cotgrave. — OF. excrescence, * an excrescence; ’ 
Cot. — 1.. excrescentia. Allied to L. excrescent-, stem of pres. pt. of 
excrescere, to grow out.- L. ex, out; and erescere, to grow; see 
Crescent. Der. excrescent, from L. excrescent-, as above. 
EXCRETION, a purging, discharge. (F. — L.) In Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 13, § 1. — MF. excretion, ‘ the purging or voiding 
of the superfluities ; ’ Cot. — L. excrit-us, pp. of exeernere, to sift out, 
separate; with F. suffix -ion, as if from a L. *exrr«/t«nefn.— L. ex, 
Wit ; and cemere, to siil, separate, cognate with Gk. xpivtiv. See 


Crisis. Der. excrete (rare verb), excret-ive, •ar-y, from the pp. 
exeretus, 

EXCRUCIATE, to torture. (L.) In Levins. Properly a pp., as 
in Chapman's Odyssey, b. x. 1. 33a. — L. excruciatus, pp. of excrueiare, 
to torment greatly.- L. ex, out, very much ; and crueiare, to torment 
on the cross, from eruei-, decl. stem of crux, a cross. See CruoUy. 
Der. e xcru- dat-ion. 

EXCULPATE, to free from a charge. (L.) In Blount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674.— L. exeulpatus, pp. of exculpare, to clear of blame. — L. ex, 
out of; and culpa, blame. See Culpable. Der. exculpai-ion, -or-y. 
EXCURSION, an expedition. (L.) In Holland’s tr. of Livy, 
p. 77; Pope, Essay on Criticism, 1. 627. -L. txcursionem, acc. of 
excursio, a running out ; cf. rxeursns, up. of excurrere, to run out ; 
from ex, out, and currere, to run. See Current. Der. excursion-ist ; 
also exeurs-tve, -ive-ly, -ive-ne'S, from pp. excursus. 

EXCUSE, to free from obligation, release. (F. - L.) M E. excusen ; 
P. Plowman, C. viii. 29S. — OF. txeuser. — L. excusare, to iclease from a 
charge.— L. ax, from ; and causa, a charge, lit. a cause. See Cause. 
Der. excuse, sb. ; excus-ahle, Gower, C. A. i. 76 ; bk. i. 1029 ; -at-or-y. 
EXEAT, a permission to go away. (L.l Also, in old jdays, as a 
stage direction, in place of exi7. — L. exeat, let him go out, from extre, 
to go out. See Exit. 

XDCECRATE, to curse. (L.) In Cotgrave, to translate F. execrer. 
[Shak. has execrable, Titus, v. 3. 177; execration, Troil. ii. 3. 7.] — L. 
execratus, pp. of execrari, better spelt exsecrari, to curse greatly.- L. 
ax, much ; and sacrare, to consecrate, also, to declare accursed, fmrn 
sacr-um, neuter of sacer, sacred, also accursed. See Saored. Der. 
execra-hle, exeerat-ion. 

EXECUTE, to perform. (F. — L.) ME. exeeuten, Chaucer, C. T., 
A 1664. — OF. executer\ Cot. — L. executus, better spelt exsecutus, pp. 
of exsequi, to ])nrsue, follow out. — L. ex, out ; and sequi, to follow ; sec 
Sue. Der. execut-ion (OF. execution), Chaucer, C. T. 8398 (E 522) ; 
execut-ion-er, Shak. Meas. iv. 2. 9 ; execut-or, P. Plowman, C. vii. 254 ; 
execut-or-y, -rix, -ive, -ive-ly ; and see exequies. 

EXEGESIS, exposition, interpretation. (Gk.) Moilern. — Gk. cfi}- 
yqois, interi>retation. — Gk. i^rpytiaOat, to explain. — Gk. If, out, fully: 
and liydaBai, to guide ; ficrhaps allied to E. seek. Brugmann, i. § 187. 
De r. ex eget-ie (Gk. if i/y^Tixus), exeget-ic-al, exeget-ic-al-ly. 
EXEMP T . A “R, pattern. (F. — I..) *Tho nine crowned be very 
exemplaire Of all honour ; ’ The Flower and the Leaf, 1. 502. — OF. 
exeat^/a/rr, ‘a pattern, sample ; ’ Cot. — L. exemplarium, a late form of 
exemplar, a copy; to which the modern E. exemplar is now conformed. 

— L. exemplaris, that serves as a copy. — L. exemplum, an example, 
iuimple. See Example; and Sampler. Der. exem/i/nr-y; Hooker, 
Ec cl. Po lity, b. i. 3. 4 . S *. 

EXEMPLIFY, to show by example. (F . — L.) A coined word ; 
in Holland’s Livy, p. 109, who has ‘to exemplifie and copie out,’ 
where exemplifie and copie out arc synonyms. Lydgate also has exem- 
plefye. Siege of Troy, bk. v. c. 35. 1. 20. — OF. *exemplifier ; not found. 

— Late 1 .. exemplifierare, to copy out ; Ducange. — L. exemplum, a copy ; 
and -fidire ( — /acerr), to make. See Example. 

EXEMPT, freed, redeemed. (F.—L.) Shak. has exempt, adj., As 
You Like It, ii. 1. 15 ; verb. All’s Well, ii. i. 198. The pp. exemted 
occurs in 1467, in Eng. Gilds, ed. Toulmin Smith, p. 393, 1. 1 2. — OF. 
exempt, ‘exempt, freed,’ Cot.; exempter, ‘to exempt, free;’ id. — L. 
exempt-us, pp. of eximere, to take out, deliver, free, ^e Example. 
Der. exempt, verb; -ion, from OF. exemption, ‘exemption;’ Cot. 
EXEQITIES, funeral rites. (F.-L.) In Shak. 1 Hen. VI, iii. 2. 
*33. * The exequies of Abner Wyclif, 2 Sam. iii. 31. — AF. exsequies, 
Stat. Realm, i. 224 ; OF. exeques, ‘ funerals, or funerall solemnities;’ 
Cot.— L. exequias, exsequias, acc. pi. of exsequice, funeral obsequies, lit. 
‘ processions’ or ‘followings.’— L. ex, out; and sequi, to follow; see 
Se quen ce, and Execute. 

EXERCISE, bodily action, training. (F.-L.) ME. exercise, 
Chaucer, C. T. 9032 (E 1156). — OF. exercice, ‘exercise;’ Cot — L. 
exerdtium, exercise. — 1<. exercitus, pp. of exercere, to drive out of an 
enclosure, drive on, keep at work. — L. ex, out ; and areere, to enclose, 
keep off. Sec Ark. Dor. exercise, verb. 

EXERGUE, the small space beneath the base-line of a subject 
engraved on a coin, left for the date or engraver’s name. (F. — Gk.) 
The final ue is not pronounced, the word being French. It occurs 
in Todd’s Johnson, and in works on coins.— F. exergue, used by Vol- 
taire, Moeurs, 173 (Littr^). So called because lying ‘ out of the work,’ 
not Monging to the subject. Cf. F. hors tf oeuvre. — Gk. If, out of ; 
fpy -ov, work. See Ex- and Work. 

EXERT, to thrust out, put into active use. (L.) ‘ The stars . . . 
Exert [thrust out] their heads ; ’ Dryden, tr. of Ovid, Metam. b. i. II. 
88, 89.- L. exertus, better spelt exsertus, thrust forth ; pp. of exserere. 
— L. ex, out; and serere, to join, put together, put; see Seriea. 
Der. exert-iun. 

EXFOLIATE, to scale off. (L.) Exjdiation is in Burnet, Hist. 
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of Own Time, an. 1699. ‘ Exfoliate^ in surgery, to rise up in leaves or 
splinters, as a broken bone docs;’ Kersey’s Diet, cd. 1715.— L. ex- 
foliaius, pp. of ex/olidre, to strip off leaves. — L. ex, ofl ; and folium, a 
leaf. See Foliage. Der. exfdiat-ion. 

EXHALE, to bre.ithc out, emit. (F. — L.) In Shak. Rich. Ill, i. 
a. 5S. - F. exhaler, ‘ to cxliale ; ' Cot. — L. exhdldre, pp. exhdJdtus, to 
breathe out.— 1.. ex, out; and haldre, to breathe. Der. exhal-at-ion, 
K. John, ii. 4. is.l ; MK. exalacion, Gower, C. A. iii. 95 ; bk. vii. 330. 
XiXHAUST, to drain out, tire out. (L.) In Shak. Timon, iv. 3. 
1 19. Used as a pp. in Sir T. Elyoi, Tlie Governour. bk. ii. c. 6. § 6. 

— 1.. exhaustus, jtp. of exhaurlre, to draw out, drink up. — L. ex, out; 
and hntirlre, to firaw, drain. Der. exhatni-rd, -er, -ihU, -ion, -ive, -less. 

EXHIBIT, to show. (L.) Shak. has exhibit, Merry Wives, ii. i. 
29; exkihiter, lien. V, i. l. 74; exhibition, K. l.(-ar, i. a. 25. — L. ex- 
hibitus, pp. of exkibdre, to hold forth, jircsent. — I., ex, out ; and habere, 
to have, hold; see Habit. Der. exhibit-rr, -or\ exhibit-ion (OF. 
exhibition. Cot."), -inn-er, -or-y. 

EXHIIiAJtATE. to make merry, cheer. (L. — Gk. ; with L. 
prefix^ Milton has exhilaraiinf', IM.. ix. 1 047. — 1.. exhilardius, pp. of 
gxhilardre, to gladden greatly. — 1.. ex, much ; .nnd hilarCire, to cheer, 
from hilaris, glad ; see Hilarious. Dor. cxhila-rnl-ion, Racon, Nat. 
Hist. S 721. 

EXHORT. to urge strongly. (F. — I..) MF. tJcAor/w;, Ilcnprson, 
Compl. of Creseide, last stanza. — OF. exhorlrr.^X,. exhartdri.^l.. 
ex, greatly ; and hnrtiiri, to urge ; see Hortative. Der. exhort-at-ion, 
Wyclif, I Tim. iv. 13; exhort- at -ive, Fevins; exhort-nt-or-y. 
EXHUME. to disinter. (I..') First in 17S3; even exhumation is 
not in Johnson, but was added by 'I'odd, wlio omits the verb alto- 
gether. —Late L. exhiimdre; l)ue.*inge (A.J». 1285). Coinetl from L. 
ex, out ; and huinwi, liie ground. In IMiny we find inhumdre, to bury. 
.See Humble. Der. exhum-at-inu. 

EXIGEINTT, exacting, pressing. fL.) (Jen. used .as a sb. --neces- 
sity; Jul. Ciesar, v. i. 19. — L. exigent-, .stem of pres. pt. of exigere, 
to exact; see Exact (2), Der. exigence, MF. exigence, ‘exigence;’ 
Cot.; exi^enc-y. 

EXIHUOUS, small, minute. < h.) Cockcram ( 1 623) has exiguity ; 
exiguous occurs in 1651 (N. E.I).L — L. exigu-us, small; with suflilx 
-OHS for -us, as in ardu-ons, &c. — L. exigere, to weigh strictly, weigh 
exactly. — L. ex, fully; and agere, to drive, move forcibly. .See 
Exact. Der. exigu-iiy, from L. acc. exignitdtem. 

EXILE, banishment. ( I*'. — L. ) M 1C. exile, Rob. of Tlrunne. p. 1 31 , 
1.14; fxi/ew, verb, to banish, Ch.auccr, C.T. 4967 (R547). — OF. exil, 

* an exile, banishment;’ Cot. — L. cxilium, lietter siielt exsilium, ban- 
ishment ; cf. ex'.ul, a banished man, one driven from his native soil. 
I’rob. from 1 ,. ex, out ; and sedere, to sit, with change of rfto /; cf. consul 
(Rrcal). Dor, exile, verb (( )F. exiler, I..ate L. exilidre ) ; exile, sb. 
(imitated from L. exsul, but of French fornn^, Cyndicline, i. 1. 166. 

EXIST. to continue to be. (L) In .Slmk. K. l.ear, i. 1. 114. — L. 
existere, liettcr sjielt exsistcre, to come forth, arise, be — 1.. ex\ and 
sistere, to set, iil.ace, causal of stare, to stand ; see Stand. Der. 
exist-ence (OF., in Supp. to Godefroy\ Rom. of the Rose, 5549. 
EXIT, depaiturc. (L.) In Shak. As You I.ike It, H. 7! 141.-1... 
exit-us, departure ; from exire, to go out. fi. Exit al.so occurs in old 
plays as a stage direction. —L. exit, he goes out, from exire. ^L. ex, 
out ; and ire, to go. — ^ F.I, to go ; cf. Skt. 1, to go. 

EXOHUS. a departure. (L. — (Jk.) ‘.Si?o Tu’icr hoc ys Exodus gc- 
haten,’ the second book is called ICxodus; AClfric on the Oid Testa- 
ment.- L. exodus. ^Gk. efoSor, a going out. — (Jk. cf, out, .and oJios, 
a way, march; cf. Russ. hhoiffO. march.- .^SKD, to go; cf. .Skt. 
d-sa^ to mmroach, Russ, khodite, to go. (.Sec rrellwitz.) 
EXOQEXiT. a plant increasing outwardly. (CJk.) Modem and 
scientific. — (Jk. cfoi, outside (from cf, out) ; and yev-, rout of yiyvo- 
yat, 1 am horn or produced. See Endogen. Der. exogeu-ous. 
EXONERATE, to relieve of a burden, acquit. ( L.) In Cotgrave, 
to translate V. desekarger. — L. exonerdius, jip. of exonerdre, to dis- 
burden.— L. ex, off; and oner-, for *ones-, stem of onus, a load ; see 
Onerous. Der. exouerat-ion, -ive. 

EXORBITANT, extravagant. (F. — I..) ‘To the exorbitant 
waste;* Massinger, 'Hie (Jnardian, i. i. 30. Earlier, in Henrysoun, 
The Wolf and the Lamb, 1. 46. —OF. exorbitant, ‘exorbitant;’ Cot. 

— I., exorbitant-, stem of pres. ]it. of exnrbitdre, to fly out of the 
track . - L. ex, out ; and orhita. a track ; see Orbit. Der. exorbitant- 
ly, exorbitance. 

EXORCISE, to adjure, deliver from a devil, fl..— Gk.) Shak. 
has exorcher, Cymb. iv. 2. 276 ; the pi. sb. exorcistis-^h. exorcistas in 
Wyclif, Acts, xix. 13 (earlier text) ; Lydgate has exorcismes, Siege of 
Thebes, pt. iii (How the bishop Ainphiorax fell doune into liclle).- 
Late L. Wforcizdr^. — Gk. ((opui^siv, io drive away by adjuration.— 
Gk. i(, away; and dpuiCttv, to adjure, fiom opuos, an oath. Dor. 
exorcis-er, exorcism (Gk. cft»/>«ff/n{j), exorcist (Gk. efopmor^y). 
EXORDIUM, a beginning. (L.) Tn Sir T. Elyot,The Governour, 


bk. i. c. 14. $ 8 ; Spectator, no. 303. The pi. exordiums is in Reaum. 
and Fletcher, Scornful Lady, i. i. — L. exordium^ a beginning, the 
warp of a web.— L. eatord/ri, to begin, weave.— L. ex, from; and 
ordiri, to begin, weave ; akin to Order, q. v. Dor. exordi-al. 
EXOTERIC, external. (Gk.) First in 1662. Opposed to eso/ertc. 
-(Jk. cforrcpnnJy, external. - Gk. Ifoircpw, more outward, comp, of 
adv. cfw, outward, from out. Sec Esoteric. 

EXOTIC, foreign. (b-Gk.) * Exotic and exquisite;’ Ren 

Jonson, Cynthi.n’s Revels, A. iii. sc. 3. * Exotical and forraine drugs ; * 

llolkniid's Pliny, b. xxii. c. 24 (end). — L. exiiticus, foreign. — Gk. 
cforrotos, outward, foreign. — Gk. If o>, adv., outward ; from cf, out. 
Der. exotic-al. 

expand, to spread out. (1...) Milton has expanded, P. L. i. 225 ; 
expanse, id. ii. 10T4. — L. expandere, li^i. expansus, to spread out.- L. 
ex, out ; and pandere, to spread, allied to patSre ; see Patent. 
Rnigm.ann, ii. $ 69. Dor. expanse {h. expamus) •, expans-ible, -ibl-y, 
-ibil-i-ty, -ion, -ive, -ive-ly, -ive-ness. 

EXPATIATE, to range at large. (L.) In Milton, P. L. i. 774. 
— L. expatidtus, pp. of expatidri, belter spelt exspatuiri, to wander. — 
L. ex, out ; and spatidri, to roam, from spatium, space ; sec Spaoe. 
Der. expatiat-ioH, Racon, On Learning, by G. Wats, b. ii. c. 2 and 
c. 13 (R.\ 

EXPATRIATE, to banish. (I..) Not in Johnson. In Rurkc, 
On the Policy of the AlHes (K.).-Lale L. expatridtus, pp. of expa- 
tridre, to banish; cf. MF. expatrie, ‘ banished (Cot.). — L. ex, out 
of; and patrin, one’s native country, from patri-, deck stem of pater, 
a lather ; sec Patriot. Der. expatriat-ion. 

EXPECT, to look for. (I..) (Jower h.as expectant, C. A. i, 216; 
bk. ii. 1712. — L. expeetdre, better ex^peetdre, to look for. — L. ex, out ; 
and speetdre, to look ; see Spectacle. Der. expect-ant, -ance, -anc-y ; 
expect-at-inn (K. John, iv. 2. 7). 

EXPECTORATE, to spit forth. (L.) In Holland’s Pliny, b. 
xxiv. c. 16. — I., expectordtus, pp. of expect ordre, to expel fiom the 
breast. — 1 .. ex, out of; and pector-, for *pectns-, stem of pectus, the 
breast; see Pectoral. Der. expeetorat-ion, -ive-, -ant (from the L. 
pres. Pt.). 

EXPEDITE, to hasten. (1..) Tn Cotgrave, to translate OP*. 
expedier\ properly a jip., as in ‘ the piofitable ami expedite service of 
Julius; ’ Ilolland’str. of Ammianus, p. 431 ,R.). — L. expeditus, pp. of 
expedire, to extricate the foot, rele.nse, make ready.- L. ex, out ; and 
ped-, stem of pes, the foot. See Foot. Dor. expedit-ion, Mncb. ii. 3. 
116; expeilit-i-ous, Temp. v. 315 ; -i-ous-ly; also (from the pres. part, 
of L. expedire) expedient, Mnch Ado, v, 2. 85 ; -iy ; ex/>edience, Rich. II, 
ii. 1. 28 7. 

EXPEL, to drive out. (L.) MI’., expellen ; Chaiiccr, C. T. 2733 
(A 2751). — !.. expellere, ]>]). expulsus, to drive out. — L. ex, out; and 
pellere, to drive; see Pulsate. Der. expulse, OP*, expulser (Col.), 
from L. expulsdre, frequent, of expellere, I Hen. VI, iii. 3. 25; 
expuls ion. OP*, expulsion, Cymb. ii. 1. 65 ; -ive. 

EXPEND, to employ, s}>end. (L.) In Hamlet, ii. 2. 23. [The 
sb. expence is in Gower, C. A. iii. 153 ; bk. vii. 2027.] — i., expendere, 
to weigh out, lay out. — L. ex, out ; and pendere, to weigh ; see Poise. 
Der. expense, from 1.. expensa, money sjicnt, fc ni. ot jip, expensus ; 
expens-ive, -ive-ly, -ive-ness ; also expendit-ure, from Latt: L. expenditus, 
a false form of the nj). expensus. Doublet, spend. 
EXPERIENCE, knowledge due to trial. (F. — L.) ME. 
experience, Chaucer, C. T. 5583 (D 1). — OP*, experience, oml,. experi- 
entia, a proof, trial. — L. experient-, stem of Jires. pt. of experiri (pp. 
expertus), to try thoroughly.- L. ex; and *periri, to go througli, as 
in the lip.perltns and in the compounds experiri, comperiri ; see Peril. 
Der. experienc-ed, Wint. Ta, i. 2. 392; experi-ment (MP*. experiment, 
I., experimentum). All’s Well, ii. i. 157; -ment-al, -ment-al-ly, -ment- 
aJ-ist; and see Expert. 

EXPERT, exjuTienced. (P*. — L.) MF.. expert, Chaucer, C. T. 
4424 (R4). — OP*, expert, ‘ exjiert ;’ Cot. — L. expertus, pp. of experiri ; 
see Experience. Der. expert-ly, -ness. 

EXPIATE, tii atone for. (L.) In Shak. Sonnet xxii. 4.— L. 
expidtus, pp. of expidre, to atone for fully. — 1 ... ex, fully; and pidre, 
to propitiate, from plus, devout. See Fious. Dor. expiat-or, -or-y, 
-ion ( ( )P'. expiation, ‘ expiation,' Cot.) ; expia-hle. Levins, from expid-re. 
EXPIRE, to die, end. (P*. — L.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 2. 44.— 
OV. expirer, ‘to expire;* Cot. — ll expirdre, letter exspirdre, to 
breathe out, die. — L. ex, out ; and spirdre, to breathe. See Spirit. 
Der. expir-at-inn, I.. L. L. v. 2. 814 ; -at-or-y, -a-hle. 

EXPLAIN, to make plain, expound. (P*.— L.) In Cotgrave; 
and Milton, P. L. ii. 518. — MF. explaner, ‘to expound, expresse, 
explain ; ' Cot. — L. expldndre, to flatten, spread out, explain. — L. ex, 

\ fully ; and pldnUre, to flatten, from planus, flat. See Plain. Der. 
explain-able ; also explan-at-ion, -at-or-y, like I^. pp. expldndt-us. 
EXPLETIVE, inserted, used by way of filling up. (7.> ) As 
adj., in Rlount (1656); as sb., in Pope, Essay on Criticism, 346. -L. 
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expliiiuuSf filliDg up ; cf. MF. expletif (Cotgrave). — L. explitust pp. of EXQUISITE, sought out, excellent, nice. (L.) ‘ His facound 
explirif to fill up.— L. fully; and plere, to fill. See Plenary. toung,andtcrmis«x7Mi>y/e;' Henryson,Te8t. ofCreseide,st. 39; 1 . a68. 

Der. explet-or-y, like pp. expletus. — I* txquisUuSy choice ; pp. of exquirere, to search out — L. ex^ out ; and 

EXFIiICATE, to explain, unfold. (L.) In Levins ; and Dryden, quterere, to seek ; see Query. Der. exqumtt 4 y, 

Keligio Laici, L 289. — L. explicatm^ pp. of explicdre, to unfold. — L. EXBEQUIES, the same as Exequies, q.v. 
ex, out; and plicare, to fold, from plica, a fold. See Fly. Der. EXTAlfT, existing. (L.) In Hamlet, iii. 2. 273. —Late !.>. 
explicat-ion, mive, -or, -or-y ; also expliea-ble, Levins (from explicn-re) ; stem of extant, a bad spelling of L. exstans, pres. pt. of ex&iiire, to stand 
and see Explir:it. forth, exist.— L. ex, out ; and stare, to stand ; see Stand. 

EXPLICIT, unfolded, plain, clear. (L.) < Explicite, unfolded, EXTASY, EXTATIC ; see Eoetasy, Eoetatio. 
d.'clared, ended;' lllount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — L. old pp. EXTEMPOBE, on the spur of the moment. (L.) Shak. has 

of explicare, to unfold; the later form being explicatus. See above, extempore, Mids. Nl. Dr. i. 2. 70; exlempnral, L. L. I., i. a. 189; 
Dot. explicit-ly, -ness \ and see Exploit. extemporal-ly. Ant and Cleop. v. 2. 2 17. — L. ex temprtre, at the 

EXPLODE, to drive away noisily, to burst noisily. (F. — L.) The moment ; where tempore is the ahl. case of /«■;«/««, time; see Temporal 
old sense is seen in Milton, P. L. xi. 669 ; ef. ‘ Priority is exploded ; ’ Der. extem por~al (L. extemporiilis), -au-e-ous, -ise, -ar-y. 

Massinger, Emperor of the East, iii. a. — MF. exploder, ‘ to explode, EXTEND, to stretch out, enlarge. (L.) MIC. extmden, Chaucer, 
publickly to disgrace or drive out, by hissing, or clapping of hands ; ’ C. T. 488 1 ( 11 46 1 ). — L. extendere, pp. extensus, to stretch out (whence 
Cot. — L. exploders, pp. explosus, to drive off the stage by clapping. — OF, estendre).i—L. ex, out ; and tendere, to stretch ; see Tend. Der. 
I., ex, away ; nwAplaudere, to applaud. .See Applaud, Plausible, extent, sb.; extens-ion (OF. extension, ‘an extension Cot. ; ; exiens-ible^ 
Der. explos-ion, * a easting off or rejecting, a hissing a thing out ;* -ibil-i-ty, -ive, -ive-ly, -ive-ness (like pp. exiensus). 
lilounl's (jIoss., ed. 1674 ; -ive, -ive-ly, -ive-ness ; like pp. explosus. EXTENUATE, to reduce, palliate. (L.) ‘ To extenuate or make 
EXPLOIT, achievement. (F. — L.! ME. m/i/m/— success; (lower, thyn ; ’ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 9. — L. extenubtus, pp. 
C. A. ii. 258 ; bk. v. 3924. ‘ A 1 the ianglynge [blame] ... is rather of exienuare, to make thin, reduce. — L. ex, fully ; and tenuare, to make 

cause of esploite than ol any hindringe ; ' Test, of J..ovc, b. i. c. 5. 1 . 19. thin, from tenuis, thin; see Tenuity. Der. extenunt-ion, 1 Hen. IV, 

— OF. revenue, profit, achievement (Godefroy) ; later rx/foiW, iii. 2. 22 ; -or-y. 

‘.an exploit, act;’ Cot. — L. expliciium, a thing settled, ended, dis- EXTERIOR, outward. (F.--L.) Ft>rmerly rx/«r/o«;- ; afterwards 
jdayed ; neut. of explicitus, pp. of explicare. Cf. Late L. explicta, l.atinised. * The ex/eriowr ayre ; ’ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. 
revenue, jirofit. .See Explicit. c. 24, 1 . 5. ‘ What more exteriour honour can you deuise ; ’ Barnes, 

EXPLORE, to cx.amine thoroughly. (F. — L.) In Cotgrave; Works,p. 34T,eol. 2. — MF.ex/eriVMr,*exleriour;’ Cot. — L. ex/enorm, 
.and in Milton, I’. L. ii. 632, 971. — MF. explorer, ‘ to explore;* Cot. acc. of exterior, outward, comp, of exter or extents, outward. — L. ex, 

— L. explbrare, to .search out, lit. ‘to make to flow out.*— L. ex, out; out; with compar. suffix -tero-. 

and plbrare, to make to flow, weep. Cf. im-plore, de-plore. Brug- EXTERMINATE, to drive Ireyond bounds. (L.) In Cotgrave, 
matin , i. 5 i .‘)4- Dor. explor-er, -at- ion (M F. exploration, ‘ explorat ion,’ to translate F . exterminer, whence was formed Shakespeare's extermine. 
Cot.), -nt-or-y. As You Like It, iii. 5. 89. — L. ex.'erminalus, pp, of extenninare, to 

EXPLOSION, EXPLOSIVE ; sec Explode. drive beyond the boundaries. — 1 .. ex, out, beyond ; and terminus, 

EXPONENT, indicating ; also, an index. (L.) hirst in 1581; a boundary; see Term. Dor. exterminat-ion (OF. extermination, 
often mathematical. — L. exponent-, stem of pres. pt. of expOnere, to Cot.) ; -or, -rr-y. 

CMionnd, indicate ; see Expound- Tier, exponeni-ial. EXTERNAL, outward. (L.) In Sluak. K. John, ii. 571. Formed, 

EXPORT, to send goods out of a country. (L.) * 'I'hey export with suffix -al, from extern, Otli. i. 1. 63. — L. exlern-us, outward, 
honour from a man Bacon, Essay 48, Of Followers.— L. exportare, I extended form from extents; see Exterior. Dor. external-ly. 
to carry away.— U ex, away; and portare, to carry; see Port (1). EXTINGUISH, to quench. (L.) In Shak. Lucrecc, 313. 1. A 
Der. export, sb. ; export-at-ion, -able. false formation, made by adding -isk to L. extingu-ere, by analogy with 

EXPOSE, to lay open to view. (F.— L. and Gk.) In .Spenser, properly-formed verbs in -isk, such as ban-isk, abol-ish, which are of 
F. (,). iii. I. 46. Used by Caxton ( N. E. D.). — OF. exposer, * to expose, French origin. 2 . The Lat. extinguere is a later s^iclling of exstinguere, 
lay out ;* Cot. — OF. «x ( =-L. ex), out ; and OF. poser, to set, place ; pp. extinctus or exstinctus, to pni out, quench, kill. — L. ex, out ; and 
see Pose (i). Der. expos-ure, Macb. ii. 3. 133 ; and sec expound. *stinguere, prop, to prick, also to cxlingui«>h, quench ; orig. ‘to blunt,* 
EXPOSITION, an explanation. (F.— L.) In Gower, C. A. as a weapon ( Bre.al), Cf. distinguish. ^ The OF. word is e.s/ei«rfre, 
i. 141 ; bk. i. 2932. — OK. ex/»osiV/o«; Cot, — L. expositibnem, acc. of V.iteindre. JiOT. extinguish-er, -able ; o\so {from yy. extinctus) extinct , 
ex/iosi/to, a setting forth ; cf. expositus, pj). of expbnere; sec Expound. Hamlet, i. 3. 1 iS ; extinct-ed, Oth. ii. l. 81 ; extinct-ion (MF. extinction, 
Der. exposit-or, -or-y ; from jip. expositus. ‘ an extinction ; * Col.). 

EXPOSTUIiATE, to reason earnestly. (L.) * Ast. I have ni> EXTIRPATE, to root out. (L.) Shak. has extirpate, Temji. i. 2. 

commission To expostidaie the act;’ Massinger, Maid of Honour, 125; and ex/ir/ (from MF. ex/ir/«r), Mcas. iii. 2. 110. — L. fx/irfu/«s, 
iii. 1. 3. — I,, expostulnim, pp. of expostulare, to demand urgently.— pp. of extirpare, better spelt exstirpare, to pluck up by the stem. — L. 
L. ex, fully; and to demand. See Postulate. Der. ex, out ; and .t/ir/'-A or .v//r/>-e.v, the stem of a tree. "Dot. extirpat-ion, 

expost utat-ion, -or, -or-y. from MF. extirpation, ‘ an extirpation, rooting out ; ’ Cot. 

EXPOUND, to explain, (F. — L.) The </ is excrescent, hut was EXTOL, to cx.a 1 t, praise. (L.) ‘And was to heaven extoW;’ 
suggested by the form of the F. infinitive. ME. expounen ; Chaucer, Spenser, F. Q. vii. 7. .^17 — L. extollere, to raise up. — L. ex, out ; and 
C. T. 14162 (B 3346) ; expounden, Gower, C. A. i. 31 ; prol. 823.— tdlere, to raise. See Elate. Der. extol-ment, Hamlet, v. 2. 121. 
OF. espondre, to explain (see (iodefroy).- L. expbnere, to set forth, EXTORT, to force out by violence. (L.) In .Spenser, F. Q. v. 2. 5. 
explain. — L. ex, out ; and pbnere, to put, set ; see Position. Der. The sb. extortion is in Chaucer, (’. T. 702 1 (D 1 439). — L. extortus, pp. 
expound-er ; also exposition, ip v. ^ The OF. prefix es- became ex in of extorquere, lit. to twist out. — L, ex, out ; and iorquere, to twist ; sec 
English, by analogy with other words beginning with ex. Torsion. Dor. extort-ion (OF. extorsion) ; -io»-er, -ion-ate, -ion-ar-y. 

EXPRESS, exactly staled. (F. — L.) ‘ Lo here ex/ires of womman EXTRA, licyond what is iicces5.ary. (L.) The use as an adj. is 
may ye findc;’ Ch.auccr, C. T. 6301 (D 719). Hence ME. ex/re-ssen, modem. — L. extra, beyond; for exierb-ex extern par/e — on the 
verb, id. 13406 (B 1666).— OF. ex^res, ‘ expresse, speciall;’ Cot. — L. outside; where extera is the abl. fern, of exter; see Exterior. Also 
expressus, distinct, plain ; pp. of exprhnere, to press out. — L. ex, out; used as a prefix, as in extra-ordinary, -vagant, &c. 
and primere, to press; sec Press. Dor. express, verb, express-ible, -ive; EXTRACT, to draw out. (L.) In Shak. Meas. iii. 2. 50. Projicrly 
-ion (O F. ex pression, ‘ an expression; ’ Cot.), -ion-l^ss. a pp., as in ‘the very issue extract [-- extracted] from that good ; ’ 

EXPULSION, EXPULSIVE ; sec Expel. Holland’s Plutarch, p. 839; cf. ]>. 1045. —L. extractus, of extrahere, 

EXPUNGE, to efface, blot out. (L.) Ben Jonson has expunged ; to draw out. — L. ex, out ; and trahere, to draw ; sec Trace. Dor. 
Staple of News, V. i. 27. ‘ Which our advanced judgements generally extract, sb.. extract-ion (OF. extraction. Cot.) ; extract-ive, -or, -ible. 
neglect to expunge;' Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. i. c. 9. $ 6. — L. EXTRADITION, a surrender of fugitives. (F.—L.) Modem ; 
expungere, to prick out, blot out. — L. ex, out; and pungere, to prick; not in Todd. — F. extradition (1798). Coined from L. ex, out; and 
see Pungent. ^ No doubt {mpnlarly connected with sponge, with Tradition, q. v. 

which it has no real connexion. Some authors use the form expunct, EXTRAMUNDANE, out of the world. (L.) In Kersey's Diet., 

from the pp. expunctus, Der. expunction, Milton, Areopagitica, ed. ed. 171 5. -Late L. extrbmnndnnus ; coined from extra, beyond, and 
^J^les* IX 27, 1 . 28. mund-us, world ; with suffix -anus. See Extra and Mundane. 

EXPURGATE, to purify. (L.) Milton hasex^wr^e; Areopagitica, EXTRANEOUS, external, unessential. (L.) In Sir T. Browne, 
ed. Hales, p. 10, 1 . 25. The sb. expurgation is in Sir T. Browne, Pref. Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 7, part 9. — L. exlraneus, external ; by chan^^* 
to Vulg. Errors, paragraph expurgaius, pp. of expur gare, to of -us to -ous,2iS\o arduous, egregious, 8 lc. An extension from L. 

purge out.-L. ex, out; and /urg'dra; sec Purge. "Dot. expurgat-ion, beyond. See Extra. Cf. Strange. Der. extraneous-ly. 

-on -or-y, EXTRAORDINARY, beyond ordinary. (L.) In Shak. Mer. 
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Wives, iii. 3. 75. -L. extraordindriuf, rare. From the phrase extra 
orditum, outside the (usual) order. See Order* Der. exiraordinari-ty^ 
a Hen. IV, i. 2. 23 fi- 

BXTRAVAOANT, excessive, profuse. Sec Shak. 

Hamlet, i. r. 154.-MF. extravagant, ‘extravagant;’ Cot.— Late L. 
extravagant; stem of extravagant ; formed from extra and uagans, 
pres. pt. of uagilri, to wander. See Vague. Der. extravagant-ly ; 
extravagance fMF. extravagance, ‘an extravagancy,’ Cot.) ; extrava- 
gaHC‘y, 'yw. Nt. ii. 1. la ; extravaganza (Ital. estravaganza). 
JEiXTBA V AS ATB. (L.) * Extravasate, in surgery, to go out of 
its proper vessels, as the blood and humours sometimes do ; ’ Kersey’s 
Diet., ed. lytS* Coined from L. extra, beyond ; and mu, a vessel ; 
with suflix -ate. See Voee. Der. extravasat-im. 

XiXTBEMB, last, greatest. (F. — L.) Palsgrave has extreme. 
Spenser has extremett ; F. Q. ii. i o. 3 1 . — OF. extreme, * extreme ; ’ Cot. 
— L. extremus, superl. of ex/erw*, 'outward ; see Exterior. Der. 
extrem-i-ty, ME. extremili, Gower, C. A. ii. 85 ; bk. iv. 2489; from 
OF. extremity, whic h is from I .. ace. extrPmitntem. 
extricate, to disentangle. { L.) ‘ ^^'hich should be extricated; ’ 
Up. Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery, pt. ii. b. i. s. 1 1 . — L. exirUdtus, 
pp. of extrieare, to discnt.*ingle. — L. ex, out of; and tricx, trifles, 
impediments; see Intricate. Der. extr/rat-ion, extrica- 6 le. 

EXTRIEBIC, external. (F. — I,.) A inlsc spelling for extrinsec, 
by analogy with words ending in -ie. * Astronomy exhibiteth the 
extrinsique parts of celestial bodies ; ’ Ikicon, On Learning, by G. Wats, 
b.ii. c. 4 (R.). — MF. extrinseque, * extriiisccall, outward ; ' Cot.— 1 .. 
extrinsecus, from witliout. — L. exiriu ^ * extrim, adverbial form from 
exter, outward (sec Exterior) ; and seem, beside ; thus extrin-seem 
on the outside. See-us is from the same root ns I .. sec~utidum, according 
to, viz., from L. sequi, to follow; see Second. And cf. L. interim. 
Der. extriusic-al (formerly extrinseeal. Bp. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, 

b. i. c. 2, lule 3, and in Cotgrave, as above); extrinsic-al-Iy ; and see 
intrimic. 

EXTRUDE, to push out. (L.) Tn T.cvins, cd. 1570; and in 
Blount’s (iloss., cd. 1674. — L. extruders, pp. extrusm, to thrust forth. 
— L. ex, out ; and trudere, to thrust ; from the same root as Threat, 
(j.v. Cf. in-irude. Der. exims-im, from pp. exirusus. 
EXUBERAET, rich, superabundant. (F. — L.) In Cotgrave; 
Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1715; Thomson, Spring, 75. — MF. exuberant, 

‘ cxulierant ; ’ Cot.— L. exuberant-, stem of pres. i)t. of exuherare, to be 
luxuriant. — L. ex, very; and uberdre, to be fruitful, from uher, fertile; 
allied to iiber, an udder, fertility, cognate with E. udder ; see Udder. 
Dev. exuberance, txuheranc-y\ from MF.exwfeeraficf, ‘exuberancy;* Cot. 
EXUDE, to distil as sweat. (L.) In Johnson’s I )ict. ; and first in 
1574. Another form is exudate. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. 

c. 4. § 5 ; the sb. exudation is in the same author, Cyrus’ Garden, c. 3. 

$ 52. — L. exudare, better spelt exi-udure, lit. to sweat out. — L. ex, out ; 
and siidiire, to sweat ; see Bweat. Der. exud-at-ion. 

EXUliT, to leap for joy, be glad. (I ..) Shak. h.ns exult, Tw. Nt. 
ii. 3. 8; exultation, Wint. Ta. v. 3. 131. — L. exultdre, better spelt 
exsultdre, to leaji up, exult, fre<jnentativc form of exsilere (pp. rxsultus), 
to spring out. — L. ex, out ; and salire, to leaj) ; sec Balient. Der. 
exuU-i^-ly, -ant, -at-ion. 

EXUVL^, cast skins of animals. (I..) Tn Kersey’s Did., cd. 
1715. — 1 ... exuuiee, things laid aside or put off. — L. exuere, to jmt off, 
strip. Cf. L. ind-uuite, clothes. 

Ex AS, a nestling, a young hawk. (!•'. — L.) For nias or niah ; by 
substituting an eyas for a nias, or a niah. ‘ An hawke is cable an eyas* 
&c. ; Buke of St. Alban's, fol. B ij. ‘ Thou art a niaise ; ' Ben Jonson, 
The Devil is an Ass, Act i. sc. 3. — F. niais, a nestling ; Cot. [He alst> 
gives niard, whence faulcon niard, ‘ a nias faulcon.'j Cf. Ital. nidiace, 
or nidasofalcone, ‘ an eyase hawk , a young hawk taken out of her nest ; ’ 
Torriano. From Late L. type *nidncem, acc. of* nidax, an adj. formed 
from ntdus, a nest. See Eeat. 

eye, the organ of sight. (K.) ME. eye, ei^e, eighe; pi. eyen, ei^en, 
«gAen,as well as eyes,ei)es; P. Plowman, A. v. 90, B. v, 109, 134. 
[Chaucer uses the form ye, pi. yen, though the scribes commonly write 
it eye, eyen, against the rime. The old sound of ey was that of ei in 
eight, followed by a glide; the final e was a separate syllable.] OMcrc. 

AS. ertgtf, pi. «Agmf,Grein, i. 254. 4* Du. oog; Icel. anga ; Dan. die; 
Swed. bga; (ioth. augii; CJ. ni/g(? ^OIIG. ouga). Teut. type *augon-. 
Usually compared with L. tw-ul-us, dimin. of an older *wf«; Gk. 
^ao/tat (= vK-yofittt), I sec; Lith. alts, an eye; Skt. akshi. Brugmann, 
i. S 681. Der. eye, verb, Temp. v. 23S; eye-hall, K. John, iii. 4. 30; 
eye-bright, used to translate F. euphrahe in Cotgrave ; eye-brow, ME. 
eye-brewe, Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 239, 1. 8, from Icel. auga-brun, 
an eyebrow (sw Brow) ; eye-lash ; eyede^s ; eye-lid, spelt ehe-lid in 
O. Eng. Homilies, i. 265, 1 . 5 ; eye-salve, spelt e^he-sall/e in Ormulnm, 

L 185a ; eye-serviee, A.V. Eph. vi. 6 ; eyesight, sjjelt eihsik6e, Ancren 
Riwlftp. 58;qfr-so«,Tam. Shrew, iii. 2. 103; eye-tooth; eye-witness, 
A. V. Luke, i. 2. Also dais-y, q. v., wind-ow, q. v. 


EYELET-HOLE, a hole like a small eye. (F. andE.) For ME. 
oi 7 rf, W’yelif, Exod. xxvi. 5; with hole added. ME. oilet is from OF. 
oeillet. ‘ Oeillet, a little eye ; also, an oilet-hole ; * Cot. Dimin. of 
OF. oeil, from ll oculum, acc. of oculm, the eye ; sec Eye. 

EYOT, a little island. (E.) Also spelt ait. ‘ Eyet, an islet ; ’ 
Kersey, ed. 1715. ‘ Ait or eyght, a little island in a river ; ’ id. Spelt 
eyt in a charter of Edw. Confessor, Kemble, Cod. Dipl. iv. 2 1 1 ; and 
yget in Cod. Dipl. v. 17, 1 . 30; with AF. substitution of -et for -08. 
From AS. igo8, also written igeoO; ‘to anum igroff* J>e is Paffmas 
geciged’— to an eyot that is called Patmos ; iElfric's Horn. ed. 
Thorpe, i. 58. The shorter AS. form is tg, still preserved in Shepp-y 
and in island. See Island. (See Notes on Eng. Etym., p. 87.) 

EYRE, a journey, circuit. (F. — L.) ME. eire. ‘The eire of 
justi/e wentle aboute in the loiidc ; ’ Rob. of (Bouc. , p. 3 1 7 •* } 0 ^ 4 7 * 

•Justices in eyre- judiciarii itinerantes ; ’ Blount's Nomolexicon. — 
OF. eire, w.ay ; as in ‘le eire des fcluns perirat’ * the way of the ungodly 
shall perish, Ps. i. 7 (in Bartsch, Chrestoniathie Franvaise, col. 41, 
1. 35). —OF. eirer, to journey, wander about. — Late L iterdre, to 
journey ( for L. itinerdre) ; from L. iter, a journey. See Errant. 

EYRY, a nest; see Aery. 
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FABLE, a story, fiction. (F.-L.) ME. /able, Chaucer, C. T. 
1 7342 (I 31 ). — F'. /able. — h./dhula, a n.HTative. — L. /dri, to speak. 
^Gk. 0 I 7 AU, 1 say ; Skt. bhdsh, to speak. See Fate. Der./able, verb ; 
also (from L,./dbula)/nbul-ous, Hen. Vlll, i. I. 36 ; -ous-ly, -ise, -ist. 
FABRIC, a structure. (F'.-L.) In Shak. Temp.iv. J31 ; and in 
Caxton, Golden Legend; Si. Austin, $ 14. — F'. ; Cot.— L. 
/ahrica, a workshop, art, fabric. — L. /air/- fox /abro-, stem of /aher, a 
workman. — L. */ab-, to fit; with suffix -er (stem -ro) of the agent. 
Tlie base */ah, answering to a root 1)11 AB, appears in Lilh. dab-inu, 
I clean, adorn ; Russ, doh-rui, good ; Goth, gn-dab-ith, it is fit. See 
Dapper. Do ublet ,/orge, sb. q.v. 

FABRICATE, to invent. (L.) In Cotgrave, to translate F'. 
/ahriquer. — L. /nbriedtus, j>p. of /abriedri, to construct. — L. /ahrica 
(almve). Der, fahricai-ion, from Y . /ahrication, ‘ a fabrication ; ’ Cot. 

FABULOUB; .see Fable. 

facade, the face of a building. (F.— Ital. - L.) ‘ Facade, the 

outside or fore-front of a great building; ’ Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. 
And in Blount’s Gloss. (1636). -MF*. /acade, ‘the forefront of a 
house ; * Cot. — lioX. /acciata, the front of a building. — Ital. /accia, the 
face. — Folk J../acia, for h./acies, the face ; see Face. 

FACE, the front, cuuiilcnance. (F. — L.) MK. /ace, Chaucer, 
prol. 46o;/art.s K. Alisaunder, 3661. — F’./act?.— Folk L./acia, for L. 
/acirs, the face. Dor. /ace, verb, Macb. i. 2. 20; /uc-et, spe\t /ascet. 
Bacon, Ess. 55, Of Honour, from F'. dimin. /acette; /aq-ade, q.v. ; 
/ac-ittg; /aci-al, from L./oc:/-es ; also sur-face. 

FACETIOUB, witty. (F'. — L.) In Cotgrave. — F. /acetieux, * face- 
tious ; ’ Cot. — MF\ /acetie, ‘ witty mirth ; ’ id. — L. /aeftia, wit ; com- 
moner in the pl./acrT/fVe, which is also used in English.— L./ac(*/M.<>, 
elegant, courteous ; orig. ‘ of fair appearance ; ’ connected with Gk. 
q»a-os, liglit. Dor. /acetious-ly, -nes>. 

FACILE, easy to do, yielding. (F. — L.) In Shak. 0 th. i. 3. 23. 

And in Sir T. Elyot, The Governunr, bk. i. c. 14. § a. — F'./a« 7 r.— 
L. /acilis, easily done, lit. do-able. — L. /ac-ere, to do ; with suffix 
Sec Fact. Dor. /acil-i-ty, Oth. ii. 3. 84, from Y./acilitc, 'L./acili- 
tdtem, acc. of /acilitdis ; /acil-it-ate, imitated (but with suffix -a/r) from 
F./aciliter, ‘ to facilitate, make easie ; ’ Cot. And sec Faculty. 

FAC-BIiaiiE, an exact cD])y. (L.) F'irst in 1661 (N. IC.D.). 
F'rom l../ac simile, make (thou) like. — I* /ae, imp. s. of /acere, to 
make ; and simile, neut. of similis, like. See Fact and Bixuile. 

FACT, a deed, reality. (L.) Formerly used like mod. E. deed; 
.Shak. Macb. iii. 6. 10; cf. */act of arms,’ Milton, P. L. ii. 124. — L. 
/actum, a tiling done ; neat, of /actus, mu of /acere, to do. Allied to 
Gk. rieqfu, 1 put, set, and E. do; sec Do. Brngmann, i. §§ 1 29, 193. 
Der,/ac/or, Cymb. i. 6. 1 88, from L./aetor, an agent ;/aci-or-ship, -or- 
age, -or-y, -or-i-al ; a1so/ac/-/on, q. v. ; also /aet-it-i-ous, q. v., /easible, 
q. v.,/eature, q. v. Doublet, /ea/, q. v. ^ Fromtbe same root we have 
not on\y /ae-ile,/ac-ulty, /ac-tolum,/ash-ion,/eal-ure, but many others ; 

a/-/air, a/-/ect, exrti'/ice, eom-/it, con-/eet, eounter-Jeit, de-/eat, de- 
/ect, di/‘/ic-ult, e/-/ect, /or-foit, in-/ect, manu-/aet-ure, o/-/ice, per-/ect, 
pro-^-ient, re-/ee!-ion, saeri-Jiee, su/-fiee, sur-/eit, &c. 

FACTIOE, a party, sect. (F'.— L.) In Shak. Haml. v. 2. 249. 
•"Y. /action, ‘a faction or sect ; ’ Cot. — L./ar//dffem, acc. of /actio, a 
doing, working for or against, faction; cd./aetus, pp. of /acere, to do; 
see Fact. Dox./acti-ous, Rich. Ill, i. 3. 128; -ws-ly, -ous-ness. 
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FACTITIOUS, artificial. (L.) * Artificial and faeiitiotu 

gemms;’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err. b. ii. c. i, i C. — h./aeiUiusy 
better factieiust artificial ; with chanfre of -us to -oms, as in arduous, 
egregious.^ It. foetus, pp. oi facere, to make; see Faot. Der. 
faelitious-ly. 

FACTOTUM, a general agent. (L.) * Factotum here, sir; ’ Ben 
Jonson, New Inn, ii. a.— L./a(r totum, do (thou) all. — L. /at, imp. s. 
oifacert, to do ; and totum, all ; see Fact and Total. 

FACUIiTlT, facility to act. (F. — L.) 'MK./aeuUr, Chaucer, 
C. T. 244. — F. facultA; Col. — L. faeultalem, acc. of facultas, capa- 
bility to do, contracted form of facilitas ; see Faoile. Brngmann, 
i. § 241 (b). Doublet, /ari7i/y. 

FAD, a whim, fancy, pet project. (F. - Prov. - L.) Adopted from 
jirov. ; see E. D.D. Merely a shortened form o^V./addise, * fiddle- 
faddle, twaddle, trifle ; ' Hamilton. Cot. has Y.fadeses, pi. 'follies, 
toyes, gnlleries;* and fadas, 'sottish.* Micge (1679) has ' fadle 
[i. e. faddle], fadaises ; ’ showing the association. — Prov. fadezM, folly 
(Hatzfeld). — Prov. fat (Gascon fad), foolish. — ]., fatuum, acc. of 
fatum, foolish. "Dot. faddle, nonsense. 

FADE, to wither. (P\ — L.) Gower has faded, C. A. ii. 109 ; bk. 
iv. 3208. Cf. ‘ That weren jiale and /rirfe-hewcd ; ' id. i. 1 1 1 ; bk. i. 
2043. [Also written vade, Shak. Pass. Pilgrim, 131,132; from M Du. 
vadden, to fade (from F.).] — OF. fader, vli. ; from fade, adj. ‘un- 
savoury, tastlesse ; weak, faint, witlcsse ;' Cot. — I., uapidum, acc. of 
iiapidus, vapid, tasteless. The change to initial / was prob. due to 
confusion with h,fatuus, stupid. Korting, § 3660. "Der. fade-less. 
FADQE, to turn out, succeed. (Scand.) ‘ How will this fadge ? * 
Tw. Nt. ii. 2. 34. It occurs in other obsolete senses, such as to fit, to 
suit, agree ; and, transitively, to fit up or ])iece together. It appears 
to be a palatalised form due to Norw./agn, to suit, accommodate one- 
self to, or 'SoTVf.fagga, to cobble up, to wrap up carelessly (Ross). 
P'rom Teut. base/«g-, whence also OSa.x. fogian, AS. fitgati, to join, 
snit, G.fugett, to join, Du. voegeti (see Kluge and P'ranck) ; and cf. 
OlIG. gi-fag, content; Goth, fullafah-jan, to satisfy. The same 
base occurs in Fair (1). 

F^CES, dregs. (L.) ' I sent you of his/®r« there calcined ; * Ben I 
Jonson, Alchemist, ii. i. — L./tp^T.s, dregs, pi. of fu;» ^^slem fcec-) ; of 
unknown origin. ’Dor.fec-ul-ent, in Kersey’s Diet., from h.f<eeulenttts. ' 
PAG, to drudge. (E.) ‘ Fag, to fail, grow weary, faint ; * also, 

‘ to beat, to bang ; ’ Ash’s Diet. 1 775. ‘ 'I'o fag, deficcre ; * Levins, 

1 o. 2 1 , cd. 1 5 70. Gf uneertain origin ; but prob. a corruption of Jtag, 
to droop ; see Todd. See Flag; (1). See below. 

PAO-END, a remnant. (E.) ‘ Fag, the fringe at the end of a 
piece of cloth, the fringe at the end of a rope ; ’ Ash’s Diet. ed. 1 775. 

' ^'’.gg sea-terml, the fringed end of a rojic ; * id. * The fag-end of 
the world ; ’ Massinger, Virgin Martyr, Act ii. sc. 3. Origin unknown. 
Perhaps for flag-end = loose end ; see Flag (1 ), and Pag. Thus, in 
the Boke of .St. Albans (14S6), fol. Bj, we find ; ' The fcdcris at the 
ranges next the body be calde the flagg or the fagg fcdcris.* 
PAGQOT, FAGOT, a bundle of sticks. (F. — Scand.) In Shak. 
Tit. And. iii. i. 69 ; 1 Hen. VI, v. 4. 56. ME, /agof. Cursor Mundi, 

1. 3 1 64. — Y. fagot, ‘ a fagot, a bundle of sticks ; ’ Cot. Cf. ItaX. fagotto, 
fangotto, a bundle of sticks ; which was prob. borrowed from French; 
the P'. fagot being found before 1 300. p'ormed, with dimin. suffix -ot, 
from Norw./rtgg, a bundle (Kos.s). The Norw./agg also means a 
short, clumsy person ; and prov. F.. faggot is likewise used as a depre- 
ciatory term, often applied to children and women ; whilst we also 
find prov. Y.. fudge with the precise sense of bundle.’ The Norw. 
fagga, vb., means to bundle together or to cobble up, and is prob. 
related to /ago, to suit. .See Fadge. p. I feel inclined to connect 
Ital. fangotto (if distinct from fagotto) with lot), fang, an armful, 
as in skiOar-fang, viOar-fang, an armful of fuel ; fanga-hnappr, a 
bundle of hay, an armful; from Icel. fa, to fetch, get, grasp; see 
Pang, I'he yN.ffagod is iHirrnwed from E. Dot. faggot, verb. 
FAHRENHEIT, the name of a kind of thermometer. (Ci.) From 
the name of a Prussian physicist (1686-1736), inventor of the mer- 
curial thermometer. (N. E. D.) 

FAIENCE, crockery, pottery. (F.— Ital.) The N. E. D. quotes 
'Fayances or earthen-ware* from a book of rates dated 1714. — F. 
faience, crockery ; so named from Faenza in Italy (near Ravenna), 
where much pottery was once made. 

FAIL, to fall short, be baffled. (P'. — L.) In early use. ME. failen, 
Layamon, 2938 (later text).- F. /iiV/ir, 'to faile;’ Cot. — P'olkL. 
*fallire, for It. f Mere, to beguile, elude ; pass./a//i, to err, be baffled. 
Perhaps allied to AS. feallan, to fall. See Fall. Brugmann, i. $ 757. 
Der./ai7, sb., Wint. Tale, ii. 3. 170 ; fail-ing; fail-ure (substituted for 
an earlier f oiler, from AP'. f oiler, Y.faillir, infin. mood used substan- 
tively), n^ by Burke, On the Sublime, pt. iv. § 24 (K.) ; and see 
fallible, fallacy, false, fault, faucet. 

FADBI', glad, eager. (E.) MP2./ay;i, Chaucer, C. T. 2709 (A 2707); 
common. AS. feegen, glad ; Grein, i. 269.4* OSax. fagan, glad ; Icel. 


ftginn, glad. Cf. AS. geffton (pt. t. gcfcaK), to rejoice. From Tent, 
base *feh-, as in AS. gefeon (for *ge-feh-an) ; cf* Gotb fahSths, joy. 
Der. fawn, verb ; q. v. 

PAINT, weak, feeble. (F. - L.) In early use. ME. feint, feynt ; 
King Alisaunder, 612 ; Gower, C. A. ii. 5 ; bk. iv. J 18.^ OF, feint, 
pp. of feindre, to feign ; so that the orig. sense is * feigned ; * sm 
B artsch, Chrest. P'ran^aise, p. 513, 1. 3. See Feign. Ijf Cf. ME. j 

feintise, signifying (i) faintness, (2) cowardice; Glos. to Will, of ’’ 

Paleme; P. Plowman, B. v. 5. ’Dor.faint-ly, Shak. Oth. iv. i. II3 ; 
faint-ness, Mids. Nt.Dr.iii. 2. 428 ; faint-hearted, 3 Hen. VI, i. I. 183; 
faint, verb, Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 2. 33. 

FAIR (I), pleasing, beautiful. (E.) y[Y..fnir,fayr, Chaucer, prol. 

575 (A S73);fnier, Ormulum, 6392. AS. /reiser, Grein, i. 269.+ 
Icel./agr ; Dan. Swed./ager ; Golh./ngrs, fit ; used totr. Gk. eCOeroy 
in Lu. xiv. 35 ; OHG.fagar. ^ Teut. type *fagroz. Cf. Gk. mrt&e, 
firm, strong. Brugmann, vol. i. §§ 200, 701. And sec Fadge. Der. 
fair-ly, fair-ness. 

FAIR ( 2), a festival, holiday, market. (F. - 1..) M E. feire, fayre ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 5803 (D 221). — OP'. /«« ; F. /o/re.— L. feria, a 
holiday; in Late L. a fair ; commoner in the pl.ftna. Feria is for 
*fes-i<t., feast-days; from the same root as Feast and Festal. 
Brugmann, vol. ii. $ 66. 

FAIRY, a supernatural being. (F. — L.) ME. faerie, fairye, fairy, 
'enchantment;* P. Plowman, B. prol. 6; Chaucer, C. T. 6441 
(D 859). [The modem use of the word is improper ; the right word 
for the elf being fay. The mistake was made long agti ; and fully 
established before Shakespeare’s time.] — OP‘. /aerie, enchantment.— 
OF./ae {Y.fee), a fairy; see Fay. Hat. fairy, adj. 

FAITH, belief. (F. — L.) The final -th is analogous to the E. 
suffix -tk, as seen in truth, ruth, wealth, health, and other similar sbs. 
p. ME./eij),/e//A,/ey/A ; as well ns fey. The earliest example of the 
spelling/etVkis in Genesis and Exodus, 1. 2187 (ab. 1250). We find 
fayth in the Cursor Mundi, 1. 3405 ; and fai occurs in the same 
poem, 11. 2334 (riming with delay), and 1. 7362 (riming with «ai).— 
OF./ei,/eirf,/ei7. — L.^rfew, acc. of fides, faith. 4;- Gk. mans, faith; 
veiOttv, to persuade; viitoiSa, I trust. (^BIIJ'JDH.) Allied to 
Bide. Brugmann, i. $ 202. C The assumption that OY.feit,feid 
was at first pronounced as feip,feiif, is needless. The AY.fei appears 
in Phil, de Thaun, L. des Creatures, 1. 244 (before 1130); I lielicve 
the -th to l>e a jiurely E. addition. Der. faith-ful, -ful-ly, -ful-ness ; 
dess, -less-Iy, -less-ness. P'rom the same root are fd-el-i-ty, af-fi-ance, 
con-fide, de-fy, dif-fid-eni, per-fid-y. 

FAKIR, a religious mendicant ; sec Faquir. 

FALCHION, a bent sword. (P'. — Ital. — Late L.) In Shak. 

L. L. V. 2. 618. ME. /aticAon, P. Plowman, C. xvii. 169 ; directly 
from P'. fauchnn, *a faulchion;’ Cot. — Ital. /n/crowe, a scimetar.— 
I.atc 1 .. falcionem, ncc. oi falcio, a sickle-shaped sword. — L. /n/n-, 
decl. stem of falx, a sickle. Allied to flec-tere, to bend ; Brugmann. 
i* S 5*9 ^ The word was really taken from the V. fauchnn, and 

afterwards altered to falchion by the influence of the Ital. form. 
Der. from h.falx are also /o/c-on, de-falc-ate. 

FALCON, a bird of prey. (F.— L.) HIE. faukon. King Ali- 
sannder, 367 ; faueon, Chaucer, C. T. 10725 (P' 411). — AF. /awcoa, 
Stat. of the Realm, i. 293 (1340); GY. faueon, MP'. faulcon, ‘a 
faulkon ; * Cot. — Late L. falebnem, acc. of/o/co, a falcon ; so called 
from the hooked shape of the claws. * Falcones dicuntur, quorum 
digit! jiollices in jiedibus intro sunt enruati;* P'estus, p. 88; qu. in 
White and Riddle. That is, /a/co is derived from /o/c-, stem 01 falx, 
a sickle ; see above. The I in falcon was inserted in the 15th century. 
Der. /a/con-cr ; falcon-ry, from MF./aM/co;i«eri> ' a faulconry ;* Cot. 
FALDSTOOL, a folding-stool. (F.-Low L.-OHG.) Now 
applied to a low desk at which the litany is said ; but formerly to a 
folding-stool or portable seat. ‘ Faldstool, a stool placed at the S. 
side of the altar, at which the kings of England kneel at their coro- 
nation;* Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. He also has: * Faldistory, the 
episcop.al seat within the chancel.' [Not E., but borrowed from F.] 
mmOY.faldestoel (Godefroy). — Low E.faldktolium, a\so faldistorium 
(corruptly), a faldstool.— UHG. /a/dan {G.faltenY to fold ; and stuol 
(G. stuhl), a chair, seat, throne. See Fold and Btool. ^ We also 
find AS, fceldestnl, A. S. Leechdoms, vol. i. p. Ixii. 1. 3. But had the 
word been native, it would have been fold-stool. See Fauteull. 
FALL, to drop down. (E.) ME. fatten, Chaucer, C. T. 2664 
(A 2662). OMerc./a//aif, Matt. x. 29; the AS. form being /eaZ/au. 

4* Du. vallen\ led. /a//a; Dan. f aide (with excrescent d) ; Swed. 
/o//a; G. fallen. Teut. type ^fallan-. Cf. Lith. /«///, to fall; and 
perhaps L. fallere, to deceive, /a//i, to err. Brugmann, i. $ 757. 
'Dot. fall, sb. ; he-fatt, vb. ; and see Jell (i),/a<7 . 
fallacy, a deceptive appearance, error in argument. (F. - L-) 

In Shak. Errors, ii. 2. 188. Sjxlt falaeye, Caxton, Reynard, c. 28; 
ed. Arber, p. 67, 1. 10. A manipulated word, due to the addition of 
1 -y to ME./a//ace or f Mas, in order to bring it nearer to the 1*. form. 
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IH.E. fallaeti, \ once common; see V. Plowman, C. xii. 22, and 
the note; also Gower, C. A. ii. 85; bk. iv. /ntlace, *a 

fallacy ; ’ C.'ot. - 1- fallwia, deceit. — L./allac-, stem of fnllax^ decep- 
tive. » L. fallcre, to deceive ; see Fall. "Dvr. fallacious, Milton, P. L. 
ii. ; -ous-h, -ous-ness ; see below. 

'fallible, liable to error. (L.^ In Shak. Meas. iii. 1. 170; 
Lydgate, .Siege of Troye, bk. i. c. 6 ; fol. D 6. Late 1.. 
falWe, to deceive, /«//<, to err ; see Fail. HetT.Jallihl-y ; fallibiU-ty. 
FALLOW ( I ), untillcd. (E.) The mcaiiing ‘ imtillecl ’ is a mere 
(leveloi)ment. The orig. sense was (1) jjloughed land ; (a) ploughed 
.md harrowed land, left nncropped ; and it was at first a sb. ME. 
Jalwe, ]iloughed land, Havelok, 2509. AS. fuelling, fallow hand 
(Corpus gloss. 1385). — AS. /<>a/^-,'as in fealg-a, jd., harrows (lor 
breaking clods) ; Epinal gloss. 7 1 3. Allied to El 'l ies, falgen. Low G. 
falgen, to fallow land ; OHG. ftlga, a harrow. Dcr. fallow, verb. 
FALLOW (a), used with reference to colour ; p.ilc brownish, 
])allid. (E.) ‘ Ilis hewe/n/ter ; ’ Chaucer, C. T., A 1364. ^ Falewe 

lockes ; ’ fallow locks of hair ; Layamon, 1 8449. i )Merc. fain ; AS. 
fealu, pale red, yellowish red ; (I rein, i. aSfi. 4- I^u. vaal ; \cc\.f 6 lr, 
pale; G.fahl, pale, also /alh\ Lilli, palvas. Cf. also L. pallidus; 
Gk. iroXtur, gray ; Skt. pali/a-, gray. See Pale. Pnigmann, i. 
§ 375 (9). Hence fallow deer; Sir T. Elyot has; ‘Derc redde and 
falowe',' Castel of llellh, bk. ii. c. u. 

FALSE, untrue, deceptive. fE. — L.) ME fals, Ch.aucer, C. T., 
A i,s8o; earlier, in G. Eng. Homilies, 1st Sen p. 185, 1. 16. — OE. 
fals (E. /(««»). — L. /«/*!«, false; pp. of fallere, to deceive; see Fail. 
Her. false ly, -uess, -hood (s|)elt falshede in Chaucer, C. T. 16519, 
(i 1051) ; I Hen. IV, i. 2. 235; -i-fc-at-ion, ~i-Ji~er, -i-ly; 
also falsetto, from Jtal./a/se//o, treble ; also faucet, q. v. 

FALTER, to totter, stammer. (E.) MIC. falteren, faltren. 
‘Thy hmi’S faVren ay ’-thy limbs ever tremble with weakness; 
Chaucer, C. T. 5192 (IJ 772). ‘And naw]H:r faltered iie fcl*~aud 
he neither gave way nor fell ; Gawayne and the Grcnc Knight, 430. 
'I'he old sense of to ‘ stumble,’ to ' miss one’s footing,’ occurs late; 
*his legges hath /o//m/ ’«« the horse’s legs liave given way; Sir T. 
IClyol, The Governour, b. i. c. 1 7 (in .Sjiec. of ICng., ed. .Ske.it, p. 197, 
1. 78). Eormed from a base fait-, with frequentative .suffix -rr. Of 
obscure origin. I’erhaps connected with Icel. refl. verb faltra^slc, to 
be cumbered, to be puzzled. 

FAME, report, renown. (F. — L.) In early use ; King Alisannder, 
6385. — F. /arm?.— L. /(Irna, report. —L. farl, to speak. .See Fate. 
Her. fam-ed; /arn-ow.s, Gower, C. A. ii. 366; bk. v. 71 25 ;/am-orns-/y. 
FAMILY, a household. (L.) In .Sluik. Oth. i. 1. 84. S|K‘1 i 
fatnylye in Caxlon, Golden Legend ; Moses, § 3 from end. — L. familia, 
a household. — I ..famulus, a servant ; ( )scan famel, a servant (White) ; 
cf. Oscan /aawm/, he dwells. Her, famili~ar ',liom lu. familiuris), 
also found in ME in the form famuler, fnmilier (from Oh', f ami Her), 
Chaucer, C. T. |)rol. 215 ; famili-ar-i-ly, -ar-ise. 

FAMINE, severe hunger. (E. — L.) ME. famine, famyne; 
Chaucer, C. T. 123S5 (C 451 ). — E. famine. L. *famina, UH' 

recorded, but evidently a bariiarous derivative from J.. fames, hunger. 
Her. fam-ish, Merch. of Ven. ii. 2. 113; formed with suffix -ish by 
analogy with langu-ish, demol-ish, and the like, from the base fam-m 
OF. a-fam-er, later affamer, to famish. This base fam- is from L. 
fam-cs, hunger (F./a;>«). 

FAN, an instrument for blowing. (L.) Used by Chaucer to 
describe a quintain; C. T. 16991 (11 42). AS./ariw; M.atl. iii. 12. 
Not a native word, but borrowed from Lute L. vannus, for L. uannus, 
n fan; whence also F. van. See Van (2). lirugmaiin, i. § 357. 
Dor. fan, verb ; fann-er, fan-lii>ht, -palm. 

FANATIC, religiously ins.ane. (E. — T..^ * Fanatick Egypt;’ 

Milton, 1*. L. i. 480. And in Minsheu (1627). — E./a«rt//y«e, ‘mad, 
fr.antick ;’ Cot. — L./«;id//c«s, (l) belonging to a temple, (2) inspired 
by a divinity, filled with enthusiasm. — L. /tanm, a temple; sec 
Fane. Der. fanatic-al, -al-ly, -ism. ^ ( )n this word sec a passage 
in Fuller. Mixt (!ontemplations on these Times, 5 50 (Trench). 
FANCY, im.agination, whim. (F. — L. — Gk.) In Shak. Temp. 

iv. 1 22 ; V. 59. A corruption of the fuller fonn/a«/a.sy. Merry Wives, 

v. 5- S.*!* fnntasie, Chaucer, C. T. 6098 (U 516'. V. Plowman, 
A. prol. 36. — OF. /n/i/ns/V, ‘the fancy, or fantasie;’ Cot. — Late L. 
fantasia, or phantasia.^OU.tfMvTaaia, a making visible, imagination. 
— Gk. ^avrd^co/, to make visible ; extended from itnuveiv, to bring 
to light, shine ; cf. ^do?, light, ^dc, he appeared. Sec Phantom. 
Der. fancy, verb ; fanci-ful. Doublet, fantasy (obsolete) ; whence 
fantastic (Gk. fftavraaTinos), -al, -al-ly. Erom same root, epi-phany, q.v. 

FANDANQO, a Spanish dance. (Span.) Dr. Pegge has a note 
on it in his Anonymi.ana, cent. viii. § 30 (i8i8).-Span. /a«rfa«go, 
‘a dance usetl in the West Indies;’ I’inrda. Source uncertain; said 
to be of negro origin. .See Notes on ICng. Etym., p. 88. 

FANE, a temple. (L.) In Shak. Cor. i. 10. 2 o.-L./ 5 /imw, a 
temple; from an earlier form *fasnom; cf. Oscan fisnam, a temple, 


allied to "L.festus, festive. See Feast. Brugmann, ii. § 66. Der. 
fan-al-ic, q. v. 

FANFARE, a flourish of trumpets. ( E. — .Soan. ) Spelt famphar ; 
Montgomerie, Misc. Poems, xliii. 40 (c. 1005). — F. fanfare, ‘a 
sounding of trumpets; ’ Cot.— Span. /a/i/arna, bluster, loud vaunting; 
a word of imitative origin. Der. fanfarr-on-ade, from V.fanfarronade, 
which from Span. /an/arroaada, bluster, boasting ; from Span./a;i- 
farron, 1 flustering, /a«/drr«ar, to hector, bluster, boast. 

FANG, a tusk, claw, talon. (E.) In Shak. K. John, ii. 353. 
ME./a/#g, a capture; Wallace, xi. 1 219. So also AS./a«g- a taking; 
A. .S. Chron. an. 1016. However, the sb. is derived from the verb. 
AS. *fohan, to seize, only in use in the contracted form/5«, of which 
the pt. t. is/p/ig, and the pp. gefangen; the pp. alone survived, 
whence an infin. mood fang-{en) was evolved in dialects.^Du. vangen, 
to catch ; Icel. fa, to get, seize, pp. fenginn ; fang, a catch of fish, 
&c. ; Dan./aae, to get ; Swed. /3, to gel, catch ; f&ng, a catch ; Goth. 
fakan, to catch; O.fangen, to catch ;/a«g, a catch, also, a fang, 
talon, p. All from a Teut. verb *fanhan-, pt. 1. *fefang, pp. *fang- 
annz; allied to I., pangere, to fasten, fix. Brugmann, i. § 421. 
FANTASY, FANTASTIC; see Fancy. 

FANTIGUE, FANTEAGUE, a slate of excitement, fit of ill 
humour. (F. — E) Sjielt f antique in 1825. Perhaps suggested by the 
F. fanatique, * in a frenzie ; ' Cot. — L. fanfiticus ; see Fanatic. 

For the loss of the second syllabic, cf. frantic, frenzy. 
FAQUIR, FAKIR, a religious mendicant. (F. — Arab.) ‘ Not 
there the Fakir s self will wait ; ’ Byron, The Giaour ; § 1 1 . — V. faquir, 
fakir. — Arab, faqir, one of a religious order of mendicants ; lit. ‘ poor, 
indigent ; ’ Rich. l.)ict., p. 1096. See Fakeer in Yuli-. 

FAR, remote. (E) ME. fer, Chaucer, C. 'J'. 496 (A 494) ; feor, 
Layamon, 543. AS. /eor ; Grein, i. 289.+Du- ^cel. fjarri; 
Swed. fjerran, adv. afar; Dan. adj. and adv. ; G. fern; Goth. 

fairra, adv. p. All allied to Gk. vtpav, beyond; Skt. paras, beyond ; 
/nra-, far, distant. SecFare. Der./fir-/A-er,/or-/A-c.s/ ; see Farther. 

FARCE, a kind of comedy. ( F. — L. ) The orig. sense is ‘ stuffing ; ’ 
hence, a jest inserted into comedies. * These connlerfaityng plaiers of 
farces and mittnmeries ; ’ l.ord Berners, Golden Book, c. 14. Hence 
Ben Jonson speaks of ‘ other men’s jests, ... to farce their scenes 
withal;’ Induction to Cynthia’s Revels. — F. /artr, ‘a fond and dis- 
solute play ; . . . any stuffing in meats ; ’ (’ol. — F. farcer, to stuff. — L. 
farcire, to stuff, •f-fik. ippaaoHV, to shut in. See Force (2). Der. 
farc-ic-al ; and see frequent. 

FARCY, a disease of horses, somewhat like glanders. (F. - 1.,) 

* Farsye, a sore upon a bc.ast or horse ; ’ Huloet (1552). Also called 
farcin, and even fashion or fashions. — F. .farcin, ‘ the farsy in a horse 
Cot. — L. /arrim/num, a disease in horses and other animals. — L. 
farct-re, to cram, stuff (above). See Tam. Shrew, iii. 2, 53. 
FARDEL,a pack, bunrlle. (F. —.Span. — Arab.) In Shak. 1 lanilet, 
iii. 1. 76. M E. fardel, Rom. oi the Rose, 5683 ; (Tnrsor Mundi, 5004. 

— OF. /arrfe/, the true old form of fardeau, *a fardle, burthen, truss, 
pack ; ’ Cot. (T. Low L. fardellus, a burden, jiack, bundle. Fard-el is 
a dimin. of F. farde, a burden, still in use in tlie sense of ' bale of coffee.' 

— Span, (and Port. ', fardel, fordo, a pack, bundle, p. Origin uncertain ; 
but jirob. from Arabic. Devic (Supp. to Littre) cites Arab, fardah, 
a package. 

FARE, to travel, speed. (E.) ME. /am/, (Miauccr, (’. T. 10802 
(F 488). AS, /nra/f, (jrein, i. 264.^1)11. vnren; Icel. ami Swed. /aru; 
Dan. /arc; OlIG./araw, O.fahren; lioth. /ara«, to go. Teut. type 
*faran- (jit, t, */'*’') »»■<»/»» wo/ioi , 1 travel, go ; vupos, a way 
through ; vepaw, I jiass through ; L. ex-per-ior, 1 pass through, 
exjierience; Skt. pr, to bring over. — PER, to jiass over or through. 
Her, fare-well may yon speed well, ME. /are fee/, Chaucer, (?. T. 
2762; .and see/ar,/er-ry; thorough-fare, a passage through; wel- 
fare, successful journ(;y or state. From the same lOot are ex-per-ience, 
ex-per-imenl, port (l), q.v., per-il. 

FARINA, ground corn. (1..) Tlic .ndj. /ar/naceous is in Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 15. § 2. The sb. occurs in 1707. — L. 
farina, meal. — I../ar, a kind of grain, spelt; cognate with E. Barley, 
q.v. Brugmann, i. § 180. Her. farin-ac-e-ous {[.. farinhceus). 
FARM, ground let for cultivation. (F. — L.) ME./pr»ie, Chaucer, 
C.T. 253. ‘llcsclle..[h]islondes/o/er»ie;’ Rob. of Glouc.,p. 378, 
777.1- L^f-also AS./ear»i, a fe.ast, entertainment; Luke, xiv. 1 2, 16; 
also food, hospitality, property, use; see Grein, i. 293.] Ah', fernie, 
.St.at. Realm, i. 140 (1300). — OF. fenne, a farm; a ferme, on lease.— 
^tc I „y?rma, a feast, a farm, a tribute; also, a lasting oath. — h.firmus, 
firm, durable. See Firm. ^ For the curious use of the word, see 
Jirma in Ducange. Der. farm, verb ; -tr, -ing. 

FARRAGO, a confused mass. (L.) ‘ That collection, or farago 

of prophecies ; ' Howell’s Letters, b. iii. let. 22 (1648). — L./arrdgo, 
mixed fodder for cattle, a medley. — L. /or, spelt (gen. /arr-/s). See 
Farina. 

FARRIER, a shoer of horses. (F. — L.) l.il. ‘a worker in iron.’ 
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Spelt /trrer in Holland's Pliny, b. xxxiii. c. ii. Cotgrave has: 
‘mareschal ferrant, a/arri>r.’— OF. ferrier^ a farrier (Godefroy). — L. 
ferrarius, a blacksmith, worker in iron. — L. ferrum^ iron. See 
FerreoUI. Der. farrier-y. 

FABBOW, to produce a litter of pigs. (K.) ‘ That thair sow 

ferryit wes thar’wthat their sow had farrowed, lit. was farrowed; 
Harbour’s Bruce, xvii. 701. Also i-var^d, pp. (from infin. var^«n), 
Ayenb. of Inwyt, p. 61, 1. 39. [Cf. Van. fare, to farrow.] Formed, 
as a verb, from ME. farh, which means (not a litter, but) a single pig. 
'riieword is scarce, but the pl./area occurs in King Alisaunder, 2441. 
AS. /eark, a pig; the pi. /corns occurs in /Elf. Gloss., ed. Somner, 
Nomina h'erarum, explained by ‘ suilli, vel porcelli, vel nefren«lc*s.*+ 
Du. varken (dimin.), a pig; OHG. /arah, a jiig; whence G. dimin. 
ferk-elf a pit:. + L. poreus, a pig. See Pork. 

FABTHBB, FABTHEST, more far, most far. (£.) In Sliak. 
Ant. and Cleop. ii. 1. 31 ; iii. 2. 26. These forms are due to a mistake, 
and to confusion with further, furthest ; sec Further. Not found 
at all early ; the ME. forms are ftr,ferre, f trrer ^ and/err«/. ‘ Than 
walkede I ferrer ; ’ P. Plowman’s Crede, 207 ; ‘ The ferrest in his 
parisch ; ' Ch.ancer, C. T. 496 (A 494) . Ferlher first ap]icars as an 
adv. ; Cursor Mundi, 6831 (ab. 1300). Fertheat first apiiears as an 
adj. ; P. Plowman, H. v. 239 (ab. 1377]. 

FABTHING, the fourth part of a i)enny. (E.) M IC. /cr/kmg, 
ferthyngt', P. Plowman, B. iv. 34. A!^.Je.ortiing,fer}fyHg, Matt. v. 36 
(Royal and Hatton MS.S.'i ; older form feorOUng (Cainb. MS.). — AS. 
Jeord-a^ fourth; with dimin. suffix -tug or -ling (••-l-ing). Allied to 
AS. f timer, four. See Four. 

FABTHINGALE, FABDINGAliE, a hooped ])etticoat. 
(F. — Span. — L.) Jn .Shak. Two Gent. ii. 7. 31 ; a corrupt form.— 
AIF. verdugalle, ‘ a vardirigall ; ’ Cot. Also vtrlugallt, ‘ a vardingale ; * 
vertugadiHf * a little vardingale ; * id. — Span, verdugado, a fardingale ; 
so called from its hoops, the literal sense being * provideil with hoops.* 

— S])an. verdugo, a young shoot t)f a tree, a rod. — Span, verde, green. — 
I., uiridis, green. See Verdant. ^ The derivation from * virtue- 
guard * is a very clumsy invention or else a joke. The word was well 
understood; hence the term ‘his verduga-ship' in Ben Jonson, 'l*hc 
Alchemist, iii. 2 (Face). 

FASCINATE, to enchant . (L.) * Fascination is ever by the eye ; * 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 944. ‘ ’Yo fasdnatt or bewitch ;’ id. Essay 9, Of 
Envy. — L. ])p. of fascinart, to enchant. — L. /ase/'/ium, a 
spell. "Dev./ascinat-ion. 

FASCINE, a bundle of rods. (F. — L.) First found ab. 1688 ; and 
still a new term in 171 1 ; sec Spectator, no. 163. ‘ Fascines^ faggots 

or bavins;* Kersey, cd. 17 1 5. — Y.fasdnt, ‘ a faggot;* Cot. — I../(nrsci«rt, 
a bundle of sticks. — L. fasd-s, a bundle. Dor. From the same source, 
fasces, oi }..fasds; fasci-e-ul-ate ; fess. 

FASH, to trouble, annoy, vex. (F. — I..) Common in Northern 
dialects; see F.. 1). D. — MF. /nscW (F. father), to displease, vex; 
Cot. — Folk L. arrogance; from L./asr«s, arrogance 

(Hatzfeld). 

FASHION, the make or cut of a thing. (F. — L.) ME. faeiun^ 
Cursor Mundi, 1. 22323 ; /asoun, Rom. of the Rose, 331 ; fassoun, 
Dunbar, Thistle and Rose, st. 1 . fnceon, f a^ou, form, shape.— 

I., f actionem, acc. of f actio, a making. Sec Faotion. HoUDlet, 
faction. "Dot, fashion, verb, -able, -ahl-y. 

PAST (i), firm, fixed. (E.) ME. fast, Ormulum, 1602 ; as adv. 
faste, Chaucer, C. T. 72 1 (A 719). AS.ftest, Grein, i. 271. +Du. vast ; 
Dan. and Swed./os/; Icel. fastr; OHG. von/; G. fest, Teut. type 
*fastoz. Cf. Armenian &<!$/, firm. Brugmann, ii. § 79. Der./a>/,verb 
(below) ; fasi-en, q. v. ; fasi-ness, q. v. ^ The phrase 'fast a.s]eep ’ is 
Scandinavian ; Icel. sofa fast, to be fast asleep ; sec Fait (.=1). 

FAST (2), to abstain from food. (E.) ME./a.s/en, Wyclif, Matt, 
vi. 36. AS.fastan, Matt. vi. i6.+Du. vasten ; Vaa. faste ; Swed. and 
Icel./fis/rt; Goth./ris/rtw; G. fasten, fi. A very early derivative from 
Teutonic fast-, firm, in the sense to be firm, observe, be strict. See 
Fast ( I ). Der. fast, sb. , fast-er, fast-ing, fast-day. 

FAST (3), quick, speedy. (.Scand.) Merely a peculiar use of 
fast, firm. Chaucer has /n-s/e -quickly; C. T. 16150 (G 682). The 
]H:culiar usage is Scandinavian, and arose in the adverb. Cf. Icel. 
dreldca fast, to drink hard ; sofa fast, to be fast asleep ; fylgja fast, to 
follow fast ; fastr i verkum, hard at work ; leita fast eptir, to urge, 
press hard after. The development is through the senses * closely,* 

‘ urgently.* See Fast (i). 

FASTEN, to secure. (E.) ME.fastnen,festnen\ Chaucer has 
festne, prol. 193. A^. feestnian, to make firm or fast ; Grein, i. 273. 

— AS. /«£/, fast, firm. See Fast (i). Der. fasten-ing. ^Observe 
that/as/m stands for fastn- in AS. ^.stn-ian, so that the -en is truly 
formative, not a sign of the infin. mood or a late addition. 

FASTIDIOUS, over-nice. (E.) Orig. in the sense of ‘ causing 
disgust,* or Moathsome;* Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, b. i. c. 9 ; see 
Trench (Select Glossary). — L./asridjosi/s, disdainful, disgusting. — L. 


fastidium, loathing; for *fastu-tidtum. — L. fasius, arrogance; and 
ttedium, disgust. See Dare and Tedious, * Brdal conjectures 
(Zeitschrift, XX. 79), I think rightly, that L.fastus (for *farstus) and 
fastidium (for *fasti-tidium) belong to this root,’ viz. DHERS, to 
dare; Curtins, i. 318. Dor. fastidims-ly, -ness. 

FASTNESS, a stronghold. ^E.) ME. festnes, Metrical Psalter, 
xvii. 2. (Spec, of Eng., part ii. p. 25.) The same as ME. fastnesse, 
certainty, strength; Wyclif, Gen. xli. 3a (early version). AS.fmtnes, 
faestuis, the firmament; Gen. i. 6. — AS. fwst, firm; with suffix -»«. 
See Fast (1). 

FAT (I), stout, gross. (E.) ME./a^ Chaucer, prol. 300, 390. AS. 
fmt,fieit, orig. a pp., contracted from fatted, enriched; Grein, 

E 273.+OHG./e/2i7 {fG. feist), pp. of a Tout, verb *faitjan-, to make 
fat, formed from a Tent. adj. *faitoz, fnt, which is represented by Icel. 
feitr, fat uSwed./rf, Dan./ed). p. Related to Gk. viuv, map6s, fat ; Skt. 
p'tvan, fat. Der. fat, sb., fatl-y,fatt-i-ness, fat-nrss, Rom. of the Rose, 
2686 ; fati-en, where the -en is a late addition, by analogy with fasten, 
&c., the true verb being X.ofat, .as in Luke, xv. 23. Ch.-inct-r, ( ;. T. 7462 
(1) 1880) ; fatt-en-er, -en-ing; fat-ling {,~fal-l-ing\ Matt. xxii. 4. 
PAT (2), a vat. (North E.) Joel, ii. 24, iii. 13. See Vat. 
FATE, destiny. (F*. — L.) ME. fair, Chaucer, 1 roil. v. 1 53 2. — OF. 
fat, fate ; not common (Godefroy) . — T <. /1/Mm, what is spoken, ’fiiie. — L. 
fatus, pp^ of furl, to speak. Allied to Gk. (Doric 1 say. 

! B H A.) Brugmann, i. $ 1 87. ^ Perhai)S E. fate was simjdy made 
from the common OV. fatal (whence ME. yn/o/, Chaucer, C. T. 4681, 
B 261) in order to render L. fat urn. Ver. fat-al, -ed ; fatal-i-ty, -ism ; 
fay, q.v.; fairy, q.v. 

FATHEB, amale parent. (E.) ME. fader, Chaucer, C. T. 8098 
(E 222). [The spelling fader is almost universal in ME.; father 
occurs in the Bible of 1331, and is due to dialectal influence, which 
changed -der to -ther.'] AH. feeder. Matt. vi. g.^Vu. voder; Dan. 
and Swed. /flffcr ; Icel. /id/r; Goih. /m/nr; G. voter. ^h. pater ; Gk. 
»oT^/» ; Pers. pi./nr ; Skt. p/Vr ; Irish n/An/r. Idg. type 
father, verb; father-hood, -less, -ly \ father-land, imitated from the 
Dutch by I. DTsracli ; see his Curir)sities of Literature, Hist of New 
Words. But it occurs earlier, in 1623. 

FATHOM, a measure of 6 feet. (E.) Properly, the breadth 
reached to by the extended arms. ME. fadme, Chaucer, C, T., 
A 2918; ue6me, Layamon, 276S6. AH.feeOm, the space reached by 
the extended arms, a grasp, embrace ; Grein, i. 26S. + Du. vadem, a 
fathom ; Icel. fatlmr, a fathom ; Dan. favn, an embrace, fathom ; 
Swed. farm, embrace, bosom, arms ; G. faden (OlTfJ. fadani), a 
fathom, a thread. Cf. L. patvre, tr. Hu open, extend ; pntulus, spreading. 
See Patent. "DoT.fatlumi, vb. {AH.fa-Aman, Grein ) ; fathm-ahle, -less, 
FATIGUE, weariness. (F. — L.) * Fn/igne, weariness ;* Blount's 
Gloss, ed. 1674. ‘ Fatigate, to wtary ; ’ id. (obsolete). — OF./n/ig«e, 
'weariness;' Cot. — OF. /n/igMer, to weary; id. — L. fatigare, to 
weary (whence fatigate, in Shak, Cor. ii. 3. 121). Connected with 
L./«»ms, wearied, /n/iscerc, to gape oi)en (Briial) ; and perhaps with 
OLat. adfatim, sufficiently. Der. fatigue, verb. ^ In French, the 
sli. is from the verb ; in J'!)., the reverse. 

FATUOUS, silly. (I,.) In Donne, Devotions, cd. 1623, p. 25 
(Todd). — L. fatu-us, silly, feeble ; with suffix -ous, for L. -ms. Der. 
fatu-i-ty; in-fatu-ate. 

FAUCES, the upper part of the throat. (L.) L. pi. fauces; of 
uncert.-iin origin ; but prob. allied to Gk. gaos. See Chaos. 
FAUCET, a spigot, vent. (F. — L.) In Wyclif, Job, sixxii. 19.— 
OF. (and F.) fausset, * a faucet,’ Cot. ; also sjiclt faulset, id. Origin 
uncertain ; but perhaps from OF./«M/sffr, to falsify, to forge; whence 
'feadser vn e.scu, to i)ierce or strike through a shield, to make a breach 
into it;* id. — L. /a/sdre, to falsify. — L. /a/.sMA, false. See False. 
C See 0¥. falser, to pierce; Supp. to Godefroy. 

FAUIiT, a failing, defect. (F. — L.) ME. f ante, with the sense 
* lack,* Cursor Mundi, 4304. — OF. fnute, a fault. The I is due to the 
insertion of / in the 1 5th century ; thus we find ‘ for faults of trust ; * 
Lord Rivers, Dictes of Philosophers, pr. by Caxton, fol. ao b, 1. 4 ; 
and Cotgrave has ; ‘ Faulte, a fault.* [Cf. Span., Port., and Ital./a/m, 
a defect, want.] — OF. faute. a fault. — Fulk-L. *faUiia, a defect ; fern, 
of *falliius, new pp. of 1 .. fallere, to beguile ; falli, to err. See Fall* 
Der. fnult-y, -i-ly, -i-ne\s ; fault-less, -less-ly, -less-ness. 

FAI7N, a rural (Roman) deity. (L.) ME. faun, ('hanoer, C. T. 
29.JO (A 2928). — L. Fnnnus. Perhaps from fauere, to be pro- 
pitious Mm./rtM/Ms. See Favour. V&s.faun-a. 

FAUTEUIL, an arm-chair. (F. — Low L. — G.) Mod. Y.fauteuil ; 
MK. faiddefueil (Cot.). — Low J,.faldistolium. .See FaldstooL 
FAVOUB, kindliness, grace. (F. — L.) M E. favour (with u - 10» 
King Alisaunder, 2844. — OF./ai;oMr, E.faveur, ‘favour;* Cot— L. 
fauurem, acc. of fauor, favour. — L. /aMtrf, to befriend; orig. to 
venerate. Der. /ni»oMr, verb ; /at/oMr-a6/ir, P. Plowman, B. iii. i53i 
-abl-y, -ahle-ness; also favour-ite, Shak. Much Ado, iii. T. 9. orig. 
feminine, from OF. favorite, feso. of favorit otfavori, favoured (Cot.) ; 
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favmr-H-ism. Also/ovon/on, gentle; from Fauoniui, the west wind ; 
from. Jau‘f.re, to favour. Brugmann, i. § 664. W On the phr. curry 
favour^ see Ourry. 

FAWN (ij, to cringe to, rejoice servilely over. (E.) ME./fl«ii#«, 
fauhnen; P. Plowman, B. xv. 395; C. xviii. 31. AS. /ahniattf 
/agnian, to rejoice; variants of Ja^enian, to fawn ; irom/agen, fain, 
glad.+Iccl./arna, to rejoice, be fain ; fagna ehiuni, to welcome one, 
jfctivf with good cheer. Sec Fain. Der. fawn-cr, -mg. 

PAWN (a), a young deer. (F. — L.) ME./rtw«, Chaucer, Book 
of the Duchess, 429. 1- OF. /an, /aon, ‘ a fiawnc,’ Cot. ; e.arlier/f«» 
(Supp. to Godefroy).— Late L. *fitunem, acc. of a young one 
(not found), an extension of L. foetus, offspring. See Fetus. 

PAY, a fairy. (F. — L.) See the ‘Song hy two fates' in Ben 
Jonson's Oberon. F./«, a fairy, elf ; cf, Port./ada, Ital./n/a, a fay. 
—Late L. fata, a fairy, ‘in an inscription of Diocletian's time’ 
(Brachet); lit. ‘a fate, goddess of destiny.’ — L. /a/a, pi. ol fatum, 
fate ; later used as f. sing. See Fate. Dar. fai-ry, q. v. 
FEALTY, true service. (K. — L.) ME. /eaw/e, Rob. of Bmnne, 
tr. of Langtoft, p. 3 ; fettle. King Ali.saundcr, 2911. [The siielltng 
fealty is later in K , though a better form ; see feaulte in Cotgrave ; 
but AF. fealli occurs in Gaimar, 1. 37i9-] — ^**‘* feelteit, 

fidelity.— L./(/<T///d/«m, acc. of fiteliids. See Fidelity, of which 
f ealty is a doublet. 

FEAB, terror. (E.) yiK. fere, P. Plowman, B. xiii. 162; Ijetter 

S ell feer. AS.fter, a sudden peril, danger, panic, fear ; Grciti, i. 277. 

rig. used of the danger of travelling. — AS. //»V-, 3rd stem of faran, 
to go, travel. +Icel. far, bale, harm, mischief ; OHG. fdra, vdr, 
treason, rlangei, fright, whence (i. gefahr, danger ; Du. gevaar, 
danger. Cf. also L. perlculum, danger, experior, 1 go through, 
experience; also Gk. uttpoL, an attempt, from irepau, 1 go through. 
— I’EK, to jjass through, travel ; whence E. fare, verb. Sec Pare 
and Peril. Her. fear, verb, often used actively — to frighten, terrify, 
as in .Shak. Tam. Shrew, i. a. 21 1 ; fear-ful, -ful-ly, -ful-ness; -less, 
-less-ly, -less-ncss. 

FEASIBLE, easy to be done. (F. — I..^ ‘’Tis feasible;' Mas- 
singer, £mp. of the East, i. 2. 76. [Also feasahle.']f^'iAV . faisible, 
faisable, ‘ feasible, doable; ’ Cot. — F./aA-, as in fais-ant, jires. pt. of 
faire, to do. — L. facere, to do. Sec Faot. Dcr. feasibl-y, feasible- 
n ess, f easibil-i-ty. 

FEAST, a festival, holiday. (F.— L.) ME./«/e; Ancren Riwle, 
p. 22. — OF. feste (F. /«/e). — Late L. festa, fern.- L. festa, lit. 

* festivals ; ’ pi. of festum, a feast, orig. neuter of festus, joyful. 
Allied to Fair (a). Dor./«as/, verb; sec festal, fete. 

FEAT, a deed well done. (F. — L.) feet, feite, fnite ; P. 

Plowman, B. i. 184. — AF./e/, Statutes of the Realm, i. 47 (1278); 
OF. (and V.) fait, factum, a deed. Sec Faot, of which feat is 
a dou blet ; and see feature, 

FEATHER, a plume. (E.) ME. f ether, Chaucer, C. T. 2146 
(A 2144). AS.feber; Crein, i. 278.<4.Du. 1 )an./a'f/er ; Swed. 

j fader ; Icel. fjitbr; G. feder. + L. penna (for *pet-sna) ; (ik. vrtpov, 
a wing ; Skt. palra-, a fe.ither. Teut. type fe6ru, f. ; Idg. type petru. 
PET, to lly, fall. See Fen. Der. /ea/Acr, verb; /ea/*er-y. 
ATURE, make, fashion, shajie, face. (1*'. — I..) ME./(f/«rc. 
Chaucer, C. T. 17070 (11 i jO. — AF. /rf«r<?, Havelok, 743; OF'. 
failure, fashion. — L. /ar/ura, formation, work. •^L. facere, to make. 
Sec F act, Feat, iyer.featur-ed, feature-less. 

FEBRILE, relating to fever. (F. — 1 ..) Used by Harvey (Todd’s 
Johnson). — F./e/nv7e. — L. *febrUis (not in Lewis’s Diet.), relating to 
fever. — L. febris, a fever. Der. febrifuge (F'. febrifuge, l,.febrifugia) ; 
f rom \^.fugure, to put to flight. 

FEBRUARY, the second month. (L.) Englished from I.. 
Fehruarius, the month of expiation ; named from febnta, neut. pi., a 
Roman festival of expiation celebrated on the 15th of this month.— 
L. febnaim, purification, a word of Sabine origin ; whence also 
fehrudre, to ex])iatc. 

FECKLESS, ineffective. (F*. — L. ; with E. suffix.) Formerly 
feciless, and short for effectless ; see Effect. ‘ A feclless arrogant 
conceit of their greatnesse ; ’ K. James I., Basilikon Doron, § 17. 
FECULENT, relating to fxccs ; sec Fooes. 

FECUNDITY, fertility. (F'. — L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
ME. /ccMiir/iVe, Palladius on Husbandry, bk. i. st. 9, 1. 57. — OF*. 
fecQndiie. [Co\..\ with n altered to u to bring it nearer l^itin.— 1« 
fecundity em, acc. ol fecuudit as, fruitfulness. — L. fruitful; 
from the same source as Fetus, q. v. 

FEDERAL, belonging to a covenant. (F. — L.) In Kersey’s 
Diet., ed, 17 '.*>•, ['Vyclif has /rdfred— bound by covenant, Prov. 
xvii. 9.]»F./<!-rf(ra/. Formed as if from I,. *faderalis, hom fader-, 
for *fades-, stem oifadus, a treaty, covenant ; akin to L.^r/«, faith; 
see Fidelity. "Der.feder-ate, from faderdius, pp. offaderdre, 
t o bin d by treaty ; federnl-ive ; also con-federate. 

FEE, a grant of land, fjcf, payment. (F.-OHG.?) ME. fee. 


There are two words of this form ; (i) property, cattle, AS./roA,/eo, 
which is obsolete ; and (2), fief, payment, which alone survives and 
is here considered. Rob. of Bruiine, tr. of Langtoft, p. 63, has: 
‘ vnto tham tuo he gaf Gryflfyns/Mx,’ i.e. estates, fiefs. Cf. ‘ Held 
. . Normundie in fe\* i.e. by feudal homage; id. p. 86.— AF./«e; 
as in Liber Custnmarum, p. 469 : ‘ come sonn droit et soon feef as 
his right and his fee ; OV.fe,fie, fiu, fieu, fief (see fief in Supp. to 
Godefroy). — Late I,, fevum, a fief (Ducange). Prob. from OHG. 
fehu, payment, wages, a particular use oifehu, property (G. vieh).^ 
Du. vee, Icel./e, Dan./«e, Swed./rV, Goth, faihu ; L. pecus ; Skt. pa^tt-, 
cattle. (^ PI^K.) Also cognate with AS. /«oA, property (above). 
Doublet, />/. Der./«, verb ; Chaucer, C. T. 321. 

feeble, weak. (F'. — L.) UlE. feble, Ancren Riwle, p. 54; 
Havelok, 323. — AF. /eWtf, Stat. Realm, i. 273; 0¥. foible, oldest 
form fieble (Godefroy) ; cf. Ital. fievole, feeble, where 1 is for I, as 
usual in Italian. — L.^»'Wis, mournful, tearful, doleful. — L._/?e-re, to 
weep. Brugmann, ii. § 590. Der. feehl-y, feehle-ness. Doublet, 
foible. 

FEED, to take food. (E.) ME./(frfe« ; Chancer, C. T. 146. AS. 
fedan ; Grcin, i. 284. [For fddian, by vowel-change from 5 to ?.] 
— AS./od, food. So also Du. voeden, Iccl.faOa, Swed./oda, Dan. 
fade, Goili.fddjan, OHG. fuotan. Teut. type *fodJan-. See Food. 
Per, feed-er. 

FEEL , to perceive by the touch. (E.) ME. Chaucer, C. T. 
2807 (A 2805). A^.felan, Grein, i. a85.4'Du. i/oe/en ; G.fuhlen; 
OHG./mo/«;i. Teut. type *foljan- ; from *fdl-, 2nd grade of Teut. 
base *fal- ; whence ]cc\.fal-ma, to grope; cf. AS.fol-m, palm of the 
hand, L. /»a/-»ia. Allied to Palm (1). l>eT. feel-er, -ing. 
FEEZE, FEAZE, FHEESE, to drive away. (E.) Properly 
to drive away, put to flight ; hence, to worry, fret, jmnish ; see Tam. 
.Shrew, Ind. i. i ; Troilus, ii. 3. 215 ; gloss, to York Mysteries, and 
Stratmann. OMcrc. /I?s»a«, to drive away; Wulfstan, ed. Napier, 
]). 162,1. 18; AS.^.sia/i.+Swed./oVa, to drive away; H orw. fdysa. 
Teut. twe *fatts-jan-. 

FEIG^, to pretend. (F. — L.) "ME. feignen, feytien,feinen, Rob. 
of Glouc. p. 336, ). 6906. — F'. /f/Vidre, to feign; pres. pt./«g«-fl«/.— 
L.fingere, to feign. See Figure. Der. feigu-ed-ly, -ed-ness ; also 
feint (in Kersey, ed. 1 715), from V.feinte, fern. of/ei«/, pp. of/eindre^ 
a nd s ee faint, fiction. 

FEXiDBFAB, a kind of mineral. (G.) F'irsl in 1757; with the 
spelling /r/dfi/*a/A. Corrupted from G. feldspath, lit. ‘ field-s^r.’ — 
G. feld, a field, cognate with E. field; and spath, spar; see Field 
and Spar (2\ 

FELICITY, happiness. (K. — L.) hlE.felicitee, Chaucer, C. T. 
7985 (E109).— (>F'./«/ted«i.— E./r/taVd/f;;:, acc. of felicitus, happiness. 
•mi^ filici-, dccl. stem of felix, happy, fruitful ; from the same root 
as feline (below). Der. felicit-ous, -ous-ly ; also felicit-ate, a coined 
word first used as a pp., as in King Lear, i. 1. 76 ; -at-ion. 
FELINE, pertaining to the cat. (I..) In Johnson’s Diet. First 
used in 16^1. ^L.ffJinus, feline. — L. /e/ev, a cat ; ])rob. allied to 1.. 
feldre, to sncklc, and to Gk. Oijkvs, female (sec Brcal). 

FELL (1), to cause to fall, cut down. (E.) 'Ml'..fellen ; ‘ it wolde 
felle an oke;’ Chaucer, C. T. 1704 (A 1702). OMerc. fallan, AS. 
fyllan, Grcin, i. 360; formed, as a causal, by vowel-change, from 
OMctc. fallan, AH.feallaH, to fall.+Dii. vellen, causal of vallen ; Dan. 
falde, caus. of (aide ; Swed. fdlla, caus. of folia ; Teel./r//a, c-ius. of 
Cfalla; G*. fallen, caus. of fallen. Teut. type *falljan-. See Fall. 
Der. fell-er. 

FELL (2), a skin. (FI.) ME./e/, Wyclif, Job, ii. 4 (early version). 
A¥t.fel,fell, Grein, i. 278.+DU. vel \ Icel. fell (App. to Diet. p. 773); 
Goth, -fill, skin, in the comp, thrutsfill, leprosy; MHG. vel.’^E.peliis; 
Gk.irAAa. Der./«//-niongfr, a dealer injikins. Doublet, /w//. Der. 
fil-m. 

FELL (3), cruel, fierce. (F'. — Late L. — L. ?) ME. fel, Chaucer, 
C. T. 7584 (D 2002). — OF'. /e/, cruel, furious (Godefroy) ; Walloon 
fel, cruel, furious; Ital. /e/Zo, cruel. — Late L./4r//o,/e/o, a malefactor, 
felon. Perhaps from E. fel, gall ; cf. Du. dial./r/, sharp, biting, acrid 
(Molcina). Closely connected with /e/on ; see Felon. HoT.fel-ly, 
fell- ness. 

FELL (4), a hill. (.Scand.) ME./e/, Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, 723. — Icel. /ra//, felt, a mountain ; Dan.fjeeld ; Swed. fjall. 
P. Pr obably allied to G.fels, a rock (Kluge). Cf. Gk. irtAAa, a stone. 
FELT. ATT, a peasant, tiller of the soil. (Arab.) First used in 1 743 ; 
p\. fellahin.— Axah. felldfy (Devic), /a//a^ (Rich. Diet. p. 1098), a 
farmer, vill^er, peasant. — Arab, root fedora, to plough, till the ground. 
FE LLOE, rim of a wheel ; see Felly. 

FELLOW, a partner, associate. (Scand.) ME./e/afoe, Chaucer, 
C. T. 397 (A 395) ; /e/aje. King Horn, ed. Lumby, 996. — Icel./e/og/, 
a partner in a ‘ felag.’— Icel./r/ag, companionship, association, lit. ‘ a 
laying together of property ; ’ as if ‘ fee-lay.’ — Icel. fe, property, cog- 
nate with AS. feoh, cattle, property, L. peats ; and lag, a laying 
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together. See Law. Dev./ellow-ship, spelt /eolausekipe in the Ancren 
Riwle, p. i6a 

FULLY, FEIJEiOB, part of the rim of a wheel. (E.) In Shak. 
Hamlet, li. a. 517. ME. /elwe, Prompt. Parv. p. 154. AS.felge^ also 
felg, fern, sb., a felly. * For))am ]:e ulces spacan biff o]H;r encle Aest on 
]>xrc naefe, o>er on ffsere fclge ’ « because the one end of each spoke is 
fixed in the nave, the other in the felly ; Boethius, c. 39, sect. 7 (lib. 
iv. pr. 6).+Du. velg\ MI)n. vtlge\ haxi.fielge\ G.felge\ cf. I.0W 
iJr./alge, a felly. 0. So named nom the pieces of the rim being put 
together ; from Teut. verb */elkan-, to Bt together ; found in this sense 
in OllG. felahanf to put together, also, to hide ; allied to Goth.^/kan, 
to hide, and lcc\. fela, to hide, preserve. The Aii./eolan (for */eolhan) 
means to stick, to be joined to. 

FFLOH*, a wicked person. (F. — Late L. ~ L. f ) ME. felun, Flortz, 
ed. Lumby, 347, j^29;/eloHie ( — felony), id. 331. — OF./f/ow, a traitor, 
wicked man. — Late L.fellonetn,/eloHemi acc. of felh,feln, a traitor, 
rebel. See Fell (3). Der. felon-y^ -i-ows, -i-ous-ly, -i-ous-ness. 
FELSFAH, the same as Feldspar, q. v. 
pelt, cloth made by matting wool together. (E.) ME. felt, 
Allit. Poems, cd. Morris, B. 1689. AS. felt, Voc. 120. vilt ; 

Low G., Swed., Dan. fill ; G.Jilz. Prob. allied to G./alzen, to groove, 
to fit together. See Antdl. Der./p/z, vb., ~er, -ing. Also filler, q. v. 
FFLUCCA, a kind of small ship. (Ital. — Arab.) In use in the 
Mediterranean .Sea. Spelt felucca \ Sandys' Travels (1632) ; p. 274. 
— Ital. feluca ; cf. Span, faluca. — Arab, fulh, a shi]) ; Rich. Diet. 
1^1099. (.See Devic.) 

FEMALE, of the weaker sex. (F.— L.) An accommodated sjtell- 
ing, to make it look more like male. ME. femele, (iower, C. A. ii. 
45, bk. iv. 1301 : P. Plowman, 11. xi. 331. — ()('. * female; ’ 
Coi. femella, a young woman ; dimin. of fimina, a woman. See 
Feminine. 

PEMUriNE, womanly. (F. — L.) In Shak. L. L. 1.. iv. 3. 83 ; 
Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, 1365. — GF. feminin, ‘feminine Cot. — L. 

pmimnus.-mi „ femina, a woman, Allied to E.felare, to suckle ; 

Gk. O^kvs, female, the breast ; Skt. dhatri, a nurse. Brugm.ann, 
i. §134. Dor. (fjom L./(ewi;«n),/(Wirt/(P, q. V. ; effemm-ate. 
FEMORAL, belonging to the thigh. (L.) In Johnson’s Diet.— 
l.^emaralh', formed from femnr-, stem of femur, the thigh. 

FEN, a morass, bog. (E.) ME. fen. King Alisaunder, .3965. A.S. I 
fenn, Grein, i. 28i.4*Hu. veen \ IceI./?M; Goth./a<i/, mud. Teut. 
ltj>e *fan/om, n. Cf. OPiuss. paunean, a morass. Der, fenn y. 
FEETCE, a guard, hedge. (F.-L.) Merely an abbrcvialion for 
defence. ‘ Without weapon or fetm ’ - defence ; Udall, on Luke, 
c. 10. V. 3. ME. fen\&, in the sense of ‘ ]wrrying with a sword,’ 
Harbour, Bruce, xx. 384. Cf. ‘ The place . . . was barryd and fensyd 
for the same entent ; ' Fabyan’s Chron. an. 1408-9. * Fence, or 

/r/ictf;’ Prompt. Parv. See Defence, and Fend. Der. /ence, verb, 
(1) to e nclose, (2) to practise fencing; fenc-ing, -ible. 

FEND, to defend, ward off. (?'. — L.) ME. fenden\ the pt. t. 
fended occurs in P. Plowman, B. xix. 46, C. xxii. 46, where some 
M.SS. read defended. Fend is a mere abbreviation of defend, q. v. 
Der. fend-er, (1), a metal guard for fire; (2) a buffer to deaden a blow. 
FEMIAN, one of an Irish brotherhood for promoting revolution. 
(Irish.) From GIri.sh Fene, one of the names of the ancient popula- 
tion of Ireland (Windi-sch) ; later confused with OlrishFiann, f., the 
name of a body of warriors who defended Ireland in the time of Finn 
and others (Windisch). 

FENNEL, a kind of fragrant plant. (I..) ME. fenel, older form 
fen1til\ P. Plowman, A. v. 15O (and footnote). AS. find, fimd, 
finugle,finule ; Cockayne’s AS. Lcechdoras, iii. 326.— L./a«»iV»/i/m, 
finietdum, fennel. Formed, with dimin. suffixes -cii- and from L, 
faeni-, for faeno-, from faenum, hay. 

FjSNUQREEK, a plant, cultivated for its seeds. (F.— L.) 
ME. venecreke. Book of St. Albans, leaf c 4, back. — F./r«Mgr«c, * the 
heibe, or seed, fennigrccke ; ’ Cot. — L. faenum Graecum, lit. * Greek 
h ay,’ 

FEOFF, to invest with a fief. (F.— OIIG.) MF. feffen, feoffen ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 9572 (E 1698) ; P. Plowman, B. ii. 78, 146 ; Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 36S; 1. 7585.— OF. more commonly fieffer (Ciode- 
froy), to invest with a fief.— OF.ytV/, a fief ; see Fief. Her. feoffee, 
f rom OF. \y}p.feoffe, one invested with a fief. 

FE ON, a liarljcd arrow-head ; see Fheon. 

FERACIOIT8, fruitful. (L.) ‘Nurs'd on ferocious Algidum;* 
Thomson, Liberty, Part iii. 363. From I-. fertlci-, decl. stem of /era*, 
f ruitfu l. — L. fer'-re, to bear; sec Bear CO- 

FERAL (i), deadly, funereal. (L.) In Burton, Anat. Melan. I. i. 
3. 11, we have mention oi* feral diseases.’— L./erd/-f 5, funereal. 
FERAL (3), wild, uncultivated. (L.) Not common ; first in 1639. 
— L. fer-a, a wild beast; with suffix -al (F. -a/, L. -alts). See 
Fierce . 

FERMENT, yeast, leaven, commotion, (L.) ‘ The nation is in 
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too high a ferment ; ’ Dryden, pref. to Hind and Panther, 1. i. ME. 
ferment, Palladiuson Husbandry, bk.xi. 534.— L./(»rwM«/«OT, leaven ; 
for *feriu-mxntum\ see Barm. — L. /erwfre, to boil, be agitated ; see 
Fervent. "Dvr. ferment, vb., Milton, Samson, 6ig i ferment-at-ion, 
Chau cer, C. T. 16285 (G 817) ; ferment-able, -at-ive. 

FERN, a plant with feathery fronds. (E.) ME. feme, Chaucer, 

! C. T. 10568 (F 354). AS. f earn. Gloss, to Cockayne’s AS. Le^h- 
doms.4‘Du. varen ; G./rim^raM/ — feather-plant ; Skt. partpa-, a wing, 
feather, leaf, tree; the orig. sense being ‘ feather ;’ just as Gk. rriptt, 
fern, is allied to nrepuv, a wing, feather. Brugmann, i. $ 973. Cf. also 
Lith. papariis, Russ, papamt^e), Irish raitk, W. rhedyn, fern. Stokes- 
Fick, p. 236. Hor. fem-y. 

FEROCITY, fierceness. (F. — L.) In Minsheu, cd. 1627 ; /ero- 
cious is in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. ME. ferwyte, Caxton, Hist, of 
Troye, leaf 97, 1. 34. — F. feracit‘‘, * fierceness ; ' Cot. — L. ferocitdtem, 
acc. of ferocitds, fierceness. — L. /erwci-, deck stem of ferax, fierce.— 
\s.ferus, wild. See Fierce. Der. feroei-aus, an ill-coined word, 
suggested by the OF. ferace, cruel ; -ly, -h^ss. 

FERREOUS, marie of iron. (L.) In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, 
b. ii. c. 3. § 4. — L. ferreus (by change of -us to -ow.s, as in arduous, 
egregious). ferrum, iron. Der. ^from L. Jerrum ', ferri-fer-ous, 
where -Jer- is from ^BHliR, to bear; also /nrnVr, q. v. 

FERRET (1), an animal of the weasel tribe. (F. — Late L. — L.) 
See Shak. Jul. Caesar, i. 2. 186. ME. furette,ferelte ; Prompt. Parv. 
Mli. (and AF. )furet, Nominale, ed. Ske.at, 736-7. — OF. /wre^, ‘a 
ferret;’ Cot. — Late J..furetus,furectus, a ferret; cf. furfi (j'fn./urunis), 
a ferret, in Isidore (7th cent.). 0. Said to be the same as Late L.furb, 
a thief ; from L. yUr, a thief (Diez) ; cf. Ital./«ro;ip, a robber. Der. 
ferret, verb ; = MF .fureter, ‘ to ferret, search, hunt ; ’ Cot. 

I FERRET (2), a kind of silk tape. (Ital. — L.) ‘When perch- 
mentiers [lacemakers] put in no ferret-silke\' Gascoigne, Steel Glass, 
1095. [Also called flvret-sdk, which is the French form; from 
MF.fleuret, ‘ floret silk ; ’ t!ot.J t'orrupted from Ital. fioretto, pi. 
fioretii, ‘ flowrcls, flourishings, a kinde of course [coarse] silke called 
foret or ferret silke; ’FJorio. — Ital. yforr, a flower; with dimin. suffix 
-etta.^mE. fibrem, acc. of fids, a. flower. See Flower. ^ Apparently 
named from its use in oniamenlution. 'I'he OF. Retire/ is, similarly, 
the dimin. of F. fleur, a flower. The Ital. change of / to i accounts 
for the E. form. 

FERRUQINOITS, rusty. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.- 
\..ferrugin-us, shorter form of ferrugineus, rusty ; witli suffix -uus.mm 
L./errfljj’iM-, stem of/err ago, rust ; formed from L. ferrum, iron, just as 
t erag n, rust of brass, is from ws (gen. «r-i«), brass. See Ferreoua. 
FERRULE, a metal ring at the end of a stick. (F. — L.) An 
accommodated s]>elling, due to confusion with I., ferrum, iron. 
Formerly verril. ‘ Verrel, Verril, a little brass or iron ring at the 
small end of a cane;’ Kersey’s Diet. cd. 1715. And so spelt m Sher- 
wood’s index to Cotgrave. Also vyroll •, in Palsgrave. —OF. virule, 

* an iron ling put about the end of a staff,’ See . ; Cot. — Late L. virola, 
a ring to bind anything. — !., uiriola, a little bracelet. — L. uiria, a 
bracelet, urmlcl ; only found in pi. uirix. — L. uiere, to twist, bind 
round. 

FERRY, to transport, carry across a river. (E.) Orig. used 
merely in the sense ‘to cairy.’ ME. ferien, to convey; the pt. t. 
ferede is in Layamon, 1. 237. AS. fertan, to carry; Grein, i. 283. 
From AS. faran, to fare, go.+Icel./«yfl, to carry, ferry, ixomfara, 
to go ; Tiva.f serge, Swed./t^Vi, to ferry ; Goth. /aiyan, to travel by 
ship, sail, allied to faran, to go. See Fare. Der. ferry, sb. (cf. 
I cel. j ferja, sb.) ; -boat, -man. 

FERTIIjE, fruitful. (F.—L.) In Shak. Temp. i. 2. 338. — OF. 
fertile, ‘ fertile ; ’ Cot. — E.ferlilh, fruitful. — l..ferre, to bear ; cognate 
with E, bear. See Bear (1). Her. fertil-i-ty, -ise. 

FERULE, a rod (or bat) fur punishing children. (L.) Formerly 
spelt ferula. * They would . . . awaken him with the clappe of a 
ferula ; ’ Holland, tr. of Suetonius ; Claudius, c. 8. Also the giant- 
fennel, used as a rod. ' There is not a plant in the world lighter . . . 
being easie to . . . carrie, the stem serves old men instead of staves ; * 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, bk. xiii. c. 22. — h. ferula, a rod ; orig. the stem 
of the ferula or ‘giant-fennel.’ Perhaps from ferre, to carry; see 
a bove . 

FERVENT, heated, ardent, zealous. (F. — L.) ME. feruent (with 
w — v). Chaucer has feruently, Troilus, iv. 1 384. — OF. fervent, ‘ fervent, 
hot;’ Cot. — L./eri«f«/-, stem of pres. pt. of f entire, to boil. Allied 
to OIrish berb-aim, 1 boil. Der. fervent-ly, fervene-y ; also ferv-id, 
Milton, P. L. V. 301, from 'L.feruidus, which is from /erwere ; -id-ly, 
-irf-iivss ; /erv-owr, Wyclif, Deut. xxix. 20, from OF. fervor, ferveur< 
L, fer uorem, acc. of feruor, heat ; also fer-ment, q. v., ef-ferv-esce, q. v. 
XE8CUE, a mote in the eye, a pointer used in reading. (F. — L.) 

* A feskue in her fist ; ’ Two Noble Kinsmen, A. ii. sc. 3 (3). Usetl for 
‘ the mote in the eye ;* Wyclif, Matt. vii. 3, but spelt /«/« (the MK 
form); cf. P. Plowman, B. x. 37S. — OF. /«s/m (F./«*/«)f ‘a feskue; 

1 ’ % 
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FIDDLE 


a straw, rush , littU' stalk usetl for a fescue ; ' Cot. — Folk-I *feUtuuni ; 
f or L . fesluca, a stalk, stem, straw. 

I'BBB, a horizontal band, in heraldry. (F. — L.'' Spelt /rsse in 
Minsheu, and in Cotgravc, %.v.face. The ip\. feces occurs about A.D. 
1500; see Queen Elizabeth’s Academy, &c., ed. Furnivall, p. 9S, 
1 . 113. J'lorio (1598) translates Ttal.^sce by ‘ bundles . . . also fesses 
in aimoric.’— OF./«sf (Roquefort), spelt/ncc in ('otgrave, and fasce 
innuKl. F. — I../flsciVi, a girth ; alliecl to /osc/.v, a bundle ; see Faaoine. 
FESTAIf, belonging to a feast. (F. — 1..) Jn Johnson’s Diet. 
Apparently unused in the 16th .and I7lh centuries; but it occurs ab. 
14S0 in EnglLsh fiilds, ed. T. Smith, pp. 4t.i-5, where we find ‘the 
Jestnll daie.^ ^OY.festel^ festal ; Godciroy. From L.fest-um, a feast ; 
with suffix -alls. See Feast. 

FFSTFR, to rankle. (F.— L.) MIC. /c.s/rrr«. * So /ps/zrerf aren 
hus wondes* =so festered are his wounds; I*. Plowman, C. xx. 83.— 
OF. /es/r/r, to fester (Godefroy). — OF./fA/rp,/«/e,/s//p, a festered 
wound, ulcer.— I..^.s/u/a, a tulie, a jiipc, an ulcer, a running sore. The 
L. fistula is still in use as a medical term. Hence the sb. is older than 
the verb. Cf. ‘The fester thrild his bodi thurgh;’ Cursor Mundi, 
1 . 118 24 ; and Norm, dial./c'n?, a whitlow (Moisy). .See Fifltula. 
F!BBTIVAXi,a feast-dny. (F. — L.) Properly an adj. ‘ With drairets 
festivall'f Spenser, F. Q. ii. 9. 27. — OF. festival^ festive; also, as sb. 
a festival; Roquefort. — I.ate 14. festival is ] formed, w'ith suffix -alts, 
from L. fest iuus ; see Ijclow. 

FFBTIVJU, festal. (I..) Modern; see Todd’s Johnson. ‘To 
festive mirth;’ Thomson, Summer, 404. — I., /es/iwi/.'s, festive. — I.. 
fest um, a feast. .Sec Feast. Der. festive-ly, fesiiv-i-ty. 

FESTOON, an ornament, garland. (F. - Ital.- L.) ‘ The fes- 
toons, friezes, and the .astrag.als ; * Dryden, Art of Poetry, 56. — F. 
feston, a garland, festoon ; cf. Span. — Ital. /e.s/OHe, * a garland, 
a crowne of flowers ; ’ P'lorio. fi. Usually derived from f -.tnm, a 
holiday, from the use of garlands as festive ornaments. See Feast. 
Der. festoon, verb. 

fetch, to bring. (E.) MIC. feechen, ])t. i.fette, pp./p/; Chaucer, 
C. 82 1 (A 819b 7646 (D 2064). to fetch ; Gen. xviii. 

4; Luke xii. 20. A later form of fetian, gefetian, to fetch, Grein, 
*■ .19^; Yi\i.fetod. Allied to AS. /<«/, a pace, step, journey; Grein, 

i. 273. Cf. Icel. feln,\.o find one’s way; Tcel./r/, a step, pace. Con- 
nected with T.. fi\ (gen. ped-is), foot, and with Foot, q. v. ^ Cf. 
AS. gefeecan, O Ii. Texts, p. 1 78. See Anglia, vi. 1 77 ; Sie vers, A. .S. Gr. 
Dor-./if/cA, used by Shak.to mean ‘ a stratagem ; ’ Hamlet, ii. 1. 38. 
FETE, a fcstiv.il. (F. — L.) Modern. — P'. A'/e ; OF. /e^/e, a feast. 
See Feast. 

FETICH, FETISH, an object of superstitious dread. (F.— 
Port.- L.) ‘Fetisso, which is a kind of (Jod ; ’ W. Dampier, A New 
Voyage (1699); v. ii. part 2. p, 105. Not in Johnson. — F./eV/c/ie.- 
Port, feilifo, sorcery ; also a name given by the Portuguese to the 
roughly made objects of superstitious dread in W. Africa. The orig. 
sense is ‘ artificial.’- l../ric/i7;wA, artificial. .See Factitious. Der. 
fetich-ism. 

FETID, stinking. (F.-I..) in JJa.i.n, N.al. Hist. § 48r.-MF. 
felide, ‘stinking;’ Cot. — L. /?/«/«.%, feetidus, stinking. — L. fcetere,\o 
stink. "Dor.fetid-ness. 

fetlock, the jiart of the leg (in a horse) where the tuft of hair 
grows behind the pastern-joint. (Scand.! y\lso the tuft itself; by 
confusion with loch (of hair). ‘ Fetloch, nr fetterlock, the hair that 
grows behind on a horse’s feet ; ’ Kersey. I'he pi. is s;ielt feetlakkes 
in Rich, ('ocr de Lion, 5816 ; andfitlohes in Arthur and Merlin, 5902. 
(’f. Low U.fiilock (f.iibbcn); MIIG. vizzeloch (Kluge). Of .Scand. 
origin ; the latter syllable is jirob. only a double suffix (-/-ocA); but 
was understood as being our ‘ lock ’ of hair, viz. Icel. lohkr, AS. locc. 
p. In connexion with fet- we find Icel. fet, a pace, step,/e//, a pacer, 
stepper (used of horses), feta, to step, the fetloch lieing employed in 
stepping ; cf. .Swed. fjat, Dan. fied, a foot -print, footstep, track. 
Further allied to led. yb/r, a foot, and to U. fessel, Low G. vettel 
(Liibbcii), a pastern; and thus connected with both /oof and fetter', 
see Fatter, Fetch, Foot. 

fetter, a shackle. (E.) Orig. a shackle for the /oof. ME. /i>fer, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1 2S1 - A 1 279). AS. fetor, feter, Grein, i. 283. + Du. 
veter, lace; orig. a fetter; led. fjnturr-, .Swed. y/bf/rnr, pi. fetters; 
MSwed./rrt/frr, a fetter (Ihre) ; cf. L. pedica; also enm-pes (gen. fow- 
ped-is), a fetter; Gk. ir»'6i,, a fetter. All from Idg. *ped-, Teut. *fet-', 
allied to Teut. /«/-, as in E. foo*. .See Foot. 

FETUS (incorrectly FCETUS), offspring, the young in the womb. 
(L.) Modern; in Johnson's Diet, — L. /e/io, a bringing forth, ofl- 
Bpring.-L.yef«s, fruitful, that has brought foith. P'rom an Idg. base 
Hkvoe « *hliu-e), to jiroduce ; related to fu- in fui, I was, and in /«- 
/Kiwf, future. Cf. Clk. lpvi\, was ; tpveiv, to beget; pvfa0ai, to grow ; 
4vT6t, grown ; Skt. bku, to become, be ; AS. beon, to be. See Be. 
(^ BHEU.) Brugmann, i. § 361 , ii. $ 587. Der. (from the same root) 
fe-eundity, q. v. ; f e-line, q. v. ; fe-licity, q. v. ; also effete, fawn (2). 


FEUD (1), perpetual hostility, hatred. (P'.-OHG.) In Shak. 
Troil. iv. 5. 132. Modified in spelling from earlier /erfe, feid, in some 
unexplained way ; perhaps by the influence of the word foe ; see 
N.Pk D. ME.fede (a Northern form), Wallace, i. 354; feid, Raul 
Coilycar, 969 ; Levins has; * Fea.de, odium* f aide, feide, 

fede. perpetual hostility (Godefroy). — OHG./eA/</a, U.fehde, hatred, 
enmity: cognate with AS.//PAff, enmity, from/<tA, hostile. See Foe. 
FEUD (2), a fief; FEUDAL, pertaining to a fief. (Low L. — F. 
— OHG.) In Blackstone’s Commentaries, b. ii. c. 4 ; and see Fee in 
Blount's I.AW Diet. — Low T>. feudum, a fief ; a barbarous L. form 
allied to OV.fu, also spelt fief\ see further under Fief. (I’he intru- 
sive d is unexplained.) Der. feud-al ; feud-al-ism, feud-at-or-y. 
FEUTER, to lay the spear in rest. (F.-Teul.) ‘ His speare he 
feutred;* Spenser, F. Q. iv. 4. 45. P'rom ME. feuter, sb., a rest for 
a spear; Will, of Paleme, 34.37 (cf. 1. 3.H93). — MP'./«//re, felt, a piece 
of felt, Cot. ; OF. feltre, a rest for the lance (Godefroy V It was fitted 
with a pad, lined with felt ; J .ate L. filtrum. Sec Filter. From 
the Teut. type * fell-oz ; see Pelt. 

FEUTERER, a dog-keeper. (F.— Low L.— C.) ‘A yeoman- 
feuterer ; ’ 1 ten J onson, P'.very M an out of h is H uniuur , ii. 1 (Carlo ). See 
Nares. M E. vewter (for *vnvtrier) ; (jawnin and Grene Knight, 1146; 
cf. Anglo- L. veltrdrius (Blount, s.v. Vautrier); OF. veltrier (Gode- 
froy). — OK.re//re,t«M/re,a boar-hound (Godefroy); F. vautre (Littre). 
— l.ate L. vertragum, acc. of vertragus (Ducange, s, v. Canis veltris)' 
L, uertagus (Martial). Of Celtic origin. -C. ver-, intensive prefix ; 
and irag-, to run; Stokes- Pick, pp. 136, 28.3. 

FEVER, a kind of disease. (L.) M !•:. feuer (with u for v), T. 
Plowman, C. iv. t/t ; fefre, Ancreii Riwle, p. 112. AS. fefor,fefer ; 
Matt. viii. 1 5. — L./.Am, a fever. Der./ri'rr-OMs, -i>h, -ish-ly, -ish-ness ; 
alsofever-f^>, a jdant, corrupted from Aii.fefer-fuge, borrowed from 
J..ate i../yAr//«gfl=:fever-di!}i>elling, from 1 4. figure, to jiut to flight; 
s ee V oc. 134. i. 

PEW, of sm.all number. (E.) ME. fwe, Chaucer, C. T. 641 
(A 639). AS.fea, both sing, and pi. ; feuwe, pi. only, Grein, i. 287. 
+ Icel./itr; Dan. /bn ; Swed./d ; Goth./awni, pi. + L. ; (Jk. 
wavpor, small. 

FEY, doomed to die. (E.) ‘ Till fey men died awa’, man ;’ Burns, 
Battle of Sheriffmuir, 1. 19. MK.frye, P. Plowni.an, C. xvi. 2. AS. 
fiege, doomed to die. + Iccl.feigr, destined to die; Du. veeg, about 
to die ; OJlCi.feigi, doomed to die ; whence O.feige, cowardly. Also 
Swed. f eg, Dan.fcig, cowardly. 

FEZ, a red Turkish cap, without a brim. (F. - Morocco.) Borrowed 
by us from V.fez, the same ; the word is also Turkish (Turk. fes). So 
callerl liecaiise made at P'ez, in Morocco ; see Devic, Supp. to Littrd. 

FIASCO, a failure, break-down in a performance. (Ital. - I-ate L.) 
P'rom the Ital. ]>hrase far fiasco, to make a bottle; also, to fail, to 
break down (reason for this unknown ; perhaps it means that the 
empty bottle fails to please). Torriano, ed. 16.S8, has: 'fiaschi, 
bottles, flaggons; also, an interjection of admimtion, as papa in 
l^atin.’ Also Ital, fiasco, f., a fla.sk, bottle. — Late L./n.<.frt ; see Flask. 
FIAT, a decree. (L.) Jn Young's Night Thouglits, vi. 465 ; and 
Donne, The Stoim, 1. 7 2. — L. fat, let it be done. — L. /#o, 1 become ; 
used as pass, of facere, to make ; but really .allied to ftt-i, I was. 
(VBIIEU.) Brugmann, i. § 282 (2). 

FIB, a fable. (Low tl.) In Pope, Pqi. to l.,ady .Shirley, 1, 24. Cot- 
grave has : ‘ llourde, a jeast,/A.’ Allied to foh,fnb off (Sliak.). (T. G. 
foppen, to banter (formerly to lie); Wcstphal. foppen, to deceive; 
fip-hen, a .small lie, a fib (Woeste). Der./’A, vb. 

FIBRE, a thread, threadlike substance. (F. — L.) Spelt fiber in 
Cotgrave. — P’. /Are ; pi. fibres, ‘the fibers, thrcad.s, or strings of mus- 
cles;’ Cot. — L. /Am, a fibre, thread. Her. fihr-ous, fihr-ine\ also 

FIBULA, a clasp, buckle. (L.) P'irstin 1673. *Thefibula',' Words- 
worth, The Highland Bro.ach, Jxhula, a clasp, buckle. — L. 

Jiiiere, by-form of fgere, to fix ; see Fix. 

FICKLE, deceitful, inconstant. (IC.) ME. fihel, P. Plowman, C. 
iii. 25. AS. ficol, found in a gloss, Voc. 69. 18; formed, with a com- 
mon adj. suflix -of, from *fic-ian, to deceive, in comp, be-fician, to 
deceive; ef. fic, fraud, fficen, deceit; allied to Icel. /fiAn, an evil, a 
portent, O.Sax. fehn, deceit. Cf. Skt. pifuna-s, malignant ; Brugmann, 
i. ft f>46. "DeT.fichle-ness. 

FICTION, a falsehood, feigned story. (F. — L.) In Skelton, Colin 
Clout, 1.114. — P'. fiction, ‘ a fiction ;’ Cot. — I..fictioHem, acc. of fictio, 
a feigning. Cf. Iffictus, pp. of fingere, to feign. See Feign, Figure. 
Dot. (from h. fietus)fict-it-i-ous, -He ; and see Figment, Figure. 
FIDDLE, a stringed instrument , violin. (E.?) M E. fithel, P. Plow- 
man, B. xiii. 457 ; fidel. Chancer, C. T. 298 (A 206). AS. fidele, only 
in the deriy.JfiOelcre, a fiddler, in a copy of Ailfric’s Glossary (Bos- 
worth); cf. ^el. /d/o, a fiddle, /d/ari, a fiddler; Oan. fiddel; Du. 
vedel; Q.fiedel {OUG. fidula). p. Of uncertain origin, but perhaps 
Teutonic ; whence Late L. vidula, vitula, a viol, fiddle. See vioL 
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FIDELITY, faithfulness. (F.— L.) In Shak. Mer. Wives, iv. 2. 
160. Fabyan has fydeliti, Chron. pt. vii. c. 238 ; p. 277. «F. Jideliti^ 
‘fidelity;’ Coi. ••'L.JidilUatem, acc. ofyfdlf/iVti4-.«-L. Jidilis, faithfuL 
— L fiies, faith. See Faith. 

ITDaET, to be restless, move uneasily. (Scand.) In BoswelFs 
Life of Johnson (Todd’s Johnson). A dimin. form of Jidge. *Fidge 
about, to be continually moving up and down;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. 
Fidge is apparently a modification of the North E.^ck or filte. ‘ Ftke, 
fylte,feik, to be in a restless state ; ' Jamieson. ME.yfL/i, Prompt. 
Parv. p. 160; liestiary, 656. ‘The Sarezynes fiedde, away gunne 
/y^e’>=the Saracins fled, and away did hasten', used in contempt; 
Rich. Coer de Lion, 4749. — M Dan. Dan. fWvA.fige, to desire, 
strive, hasten, hurry (sec Kalkar and Molbcch) ; cf. Norw.Tf.i.'^n, more 
commonly Jika, to fidget, make restless movements (Ross') ; Icel.^i-a, 
to climb up nimbly, as a spider; i^vieA.fika,jikas, to hunt after; and 
see Jika in Rietz; Norw.jffl-o, to strive, take trouble ; ^*<1 etler, to 
pursue, hasten after (Aasen). Cf. C. dial. (Alsace) ficken, to itch, to 
fidget. "Dot. fidget, Jidget-y,Jitlget-i-ness. 

FIDUCIAL, showing trust. (1 Rare ; see Rich. Diet. ‘ Fidu- 
ciary, a feoflee in trust ;’ Rlount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. Roth words are 
from \..fiducia, trust. — L. /»/ere, to trust. See Faith. 

FIE, an interjection of disgust. (F.— L.) ME./y, Chaucer, C. T. 
4500 (B 80) ; *fy for shame ; ’ id. 14897 (B 4081) ; Will, of Palerne, 
481.— F.^. — L./i, interj. Cf. also led. />,/«; Dan. y>, also/y 
skam dig, fie for shame ; Swed.^, also fy skatn, fie for shame. We 
find similar forms in the G. pfui, L. phui, phy, Skt. phut, natural 
e^irc.ssions of disgust, due to the sound of blowing away. 

FIEF, land held of a su^ierior. (F. — Low L. — OHG.?) In 

Dryden, On Mrs. Killigrew, 1. 98. The MIC. \h.feffen, to euieoff, is 
common ; see Chaucer, C. T. 9572 (1C 1698) ; P. Plowman, B. ii. 78, 
146. — OF. ^V/, early form fiu (Chanson de Roland). — Low l^.fevum, 
a fief ^Ducauge). Prob. from OHil. Jehu, property; si*e Fee. 
FIELD, an open s])ace of land. (E.) ME. feeld, Chaucer, C. T. 
888 (A 8S0). AS. Jt/rf; Grein.+Du. wZd; Q. feld (whence Dan. 
Jell, Swed. fall), Teut. tyjie *ff1J>uz. Allied to AS.folde, earth, land. 
Cf. Kuss./n/(i, a field ; Skt./»/'//nv<, earth. Brugmann, i. § 502. Der. 
field-day, field-imr.'^hal. See, 

FIELDFARE, a bird of the thrush kind. (F..) ^JK,/elde/are, 
f'haucer, Troil. iii. 80 1 ; fcldjare, Will, of Palerne, 183. AH.Jelde- 
fare, Wright’s Vocab. i, 6;„ I. 27; but really miswritten feldeware\ 
see Voc. 287. 17. Lit. ‘field-traveller;’ from /urmi, to travel; see 
Fare. ^ 'I’hire is also an AS./e«/ri-/or, but this is the name of 
some much larger l>ird, and is a different word altogether ; see Sweet, 

0. E. 'I'exts, !•. 88; ICp. gl. 807. 

FIEIfD, an enemy. (K.) Vi\\,fend, Chaucer, C. T. 725O (D 1674) ; 
earlier fennd, Layamon, I. 237. A^,feond,f\und, an enemy, hater; 
properly the pres. pt. of fean, contr. form of fengan, to hate; Grein, 

1. 294, 295. +Du. vijand, an enemy; D.nn. and iiwed. yfwirfe ; Icel. 
fjdndi, pres. pt. of//fi, to hate; Goth.y^Vi»irfs, pres. pt. of fijan, to 
hate ; (i. feind. — PEI, to hate ; Fick, i. 1 45 ; whence also foe, q. v. 
Cf. Skt. piy, to hate (Fick). ^ Similarly, />■/««/ is a pres. pt. from 
'i'eut. base frei-, to love; see Friend. JiaT.fiend-ish,fiend-ish-ness. 

FIERCE, violent, angry. (I'. — L.) MIC. Chaucer, C. T., 
A 1598 ; Roll, of Glouc. p. 18S, 1. 3910. — OF./frs,^er.s, old nom. form 
of C)F./fr,_/i>r, fierce (h'.fier, proud!. — L./frws, wild, savage; ct.fera, 
a wild beast. ^-Gk. 017/1, a wild animal. Brugmann, i. § 319. Der. 
fer-oc-i-ous, q. v. 

FIFE, a shrill pipe. (F. — OIIG. — L.) In .Shak. 0th. iii. 3. 352. 
Jifre, ‘a fife;' Cot. — Oil G. pr>fa,ffa', G. pfefe, a pijie.— 
CiWG. pfifen, to lilow, puff, blow a fife ; cf. ^.pfiff, a whistle, hissing. 
— f.ate L. pipdre, to pipe ; L. pipare, plpidre, to chirji. See Pipe. 
FIQ, the name of a fruit. ( F. — Prov. — L.) The li^-figes occurs in 
the Aiicren Riwle, p. 150, where also the fig-tree is called figer. 
[The A^.fic (Matt. vii. 16) is a somewhat different form, being taken 
directly from L./ici/.s.]- F.y?gi«, due to the OProven9al form figa, 
a fig; cf. Span.y/go.- Folk-L. *fica, for h. ficus, a fig. Cf. OY.fie, 
a fig ; immediately from Folk-L. *f ica. 'Dor.fig-u nrt. 

FIQHT, to contend in war. (IC.) 'ifiV,.fihten, fehten, Layamon, 
^359 p OMcrc. fehtan, AS.frohla/t, Grein, i. 289; whence 

the sb.fehte, AS, feoh/e, a fight. + Du. veriiZ«n ; OUG.fehtan; G. 
fechten (whence D.nn./fg/f, Swed./oi/n). Teut. type *fehtan-, pt. t. 
*faht, p. Possibly connected with L. pectere, to comb, to card, 
hence, to pull, rend, fight (Streitberg). Dor. fight, »\i.,fight-er, -tug. 
FIQMeNT, a fiction. (L.) ‘You heard no figment, sir;’ B. 
Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 4. — L.figmentum, a fiction ; 
formed (with suffix -mentum) from the base fig- ot fi{n\gere, to feign; 
pt. t^c-tus (for *fig-tus). See below; and see Fiction, Feign. 

I^QURE, something made, an appearance, representation. 
(F.— L.) MK. figure. Chancer, C. T. 7892 (E 16). — F.^gwre. — L. 
figura, a figure, thing made. — L. yfg-, base of fi{n)gere, to form, 
fashion, feign; pp.^c-/«ft' (for smear; Goth. 


deigan, to fashion as a potter does ; whence daigs, cognate with E. 
</owgA. — ^DHEIGH, to smear, handle, form with the hands. See 
Dough. Brugmann, i. $ 589. Der. figure, vb., figur-ed, figure- 
head', figur-ate, -at-ive, -al-tve~ly; from the same root, feign, fiction, 
figment, ef-fig-y, dis-figure, transfigure ; also dike, dough, la-ay. 
FILAIOjNT, a slender thread. (F. — L.) In Cotgrave, to 
translate hiY . filanuns, ‘filaments;’ Cot. filament (Hatzfeld).— 
Late L. fildmentum, a thread ; formed (with suffix -mentum) from 
Late \...fdnre, to wind thread.- L./i/»iH, a thread ; see Fllo (l). 
FILBERT, the fruit of the hazel. (F.-OIIG.) Formerly spelt 
philibert or philiberd. ‘ The 1‘Mibert that loves the vale ; ’ Peacham’s 
Emblems, ed. 1612 (R.). Gower has: ‘That Phillis in the same 
throwe Was shape into a nutte-tre . . . And, after VliiWis, philliberd 
This tre was eleped in the yerd ; ’ C. A. ii. 30. [This is an allusion 
to the story of Phyllis and 1 )em«\)hon in Ovid, and of course does 
not account for the word, as it takes no notice of the last syllable.] 
P, From AV . philbert , a. filbert; of which the \i\. philben, occurs in 
Britton, ed. Nichols, i. 371 , note 5. Sliort for noix de philbert, as the 
I name is still noix de filbert in Normandy (Moisy). From the proper 
name Philibert. Cotgrave has : ‘ Phdibert, a projier name for a man ; 
and particularly the name of a certain Bourgonian [Burgundian] 
saint ; whereof chaine de S. Philibert, a kind of counterfeit chain.’ 
Perhaps the nut w.is also named after St. Pliililiert, whose name also 
thus afipears in anotlier connexion. ‘ Noix de Filebert, avclinc ; saint 
F., qui avait licaucoup enrichi Pabb-aye de Jumieges [near Rouen ), y 
avail sans donic intro<Iuit de mcillcures noisettes ; ’ Dumcril ; Diet, 
du Patois Normand. St. Philibert’s day is Aug. 22 (Old Style), just 
the nutting season. Tlie name is F rankish. — OIIG. filu-hert, i. e. very 
bright; from filu (G. viel), much, very; and bert=^berht, bright, cog- 
nate with 1C. bright. See Ilist. of Christian Names, by Miss Yoiige, 
ii. 231 ; where, however, yf//- is equated to toille (will) by a mistake. 
^ Similarly, a filliert is called in (jerman Lambertsnuss as if for Lam- 
bert’s nut (St. I.ambcrt’s day is Sept. 17) ; but (according to Wcignnd) 
the real orig. sense of Lambertsnuss was ‘nut from J.ombardy.’ 
FILCH, to steal, pilfer. (Scand.?) [Rob. of Brunne has filc)ud\ 
tr. of J.anglofL, p. 282 ; but this seems to be a different word.] Filch 
first appears in 1581, as a slang term; and its origin is quite un- 
certain. Perhaps allied to M E. felen, to conceal ; Icel. /»/«, to hide ; 
whence Icel. fylgsni, fylksni, a hiding-place. Cf. Goth, fulhini, 
secrecy. 

FILE (1), a string, line, list, order. (F. — L.) In Macbeth, iii. 1. 
95. — OF.,/?/e, ‘ a file, rank, row;’ Cot. Allied to fil, a thread.— 
I^te \4,filn, a string of things {y,vefila,filiire in Ducange). — L. /</«»*, 
a thread. Der. file, verb ; fil-n-ment, q. v. ; fil-i-gree, q. v. ; fill-et, 
q. V. ; also en-fil-ade ; also de-file (2). 

FILE (2), a steel rasp. (E-) ME. file, Chaucer, C. T. 2510 
(A 2508). OMerc. fil, Corpus gloss., 1234 J ^‘1® I 

Bosworth.+Du. 1 / 9 / ; OWG. fihala, ft gala', G. fede. 'I'eul. type 
*fihald < *finhald. J^erhajw cf. Skt. pi^, to adorn, form ; but this is 
doubtful. Her. file, verb; fil-ings. 

FILE (3), to lief lie. (E.) ‘ For Banquo’s issue have I filed my 
mind; ’ Macb. iii. i. 65. MK.fylen, Early E. Allit. Poems, B. 136. 
AS. -fylan, to render foul (in comp, gefylan) ; for */!*/-/«». — AS. /u/, 
foul. Sec Defile (i) and Foul. 

FILIAL, relating to a child. (L.) ‘ All filial rcnereiicc ; ’ .Sir T. 

More, Works, p. 63 f. Formed as if from Late L.filiiilis ; ef. Late L. 
filuViter, in a mode resembling that of a son. — L.//7/M4^son; /i/ia, 
daughter ; orig. an infant ; cf. L.felare, to suck. — DHEI, to suck ; 

cf. Skt. dhd, to su ck. 'Dot. filial-ly, fili-at-ion, offili-ate. 
FILTBUSTEl^ a pirate, freebooter. (Span. -F. — Du.) First in 
1587; from Spanish. -Span. a buccaneer, a freebooter. 

-mY . fiibustier, spelt fribustier in 1667 (Hatzfeld). Corrupted from 
Du. vrijbttiler, a freebooter. — Du. vrijlmiien, to rob, plunder. — Du. 
frij, free ; buit, booty. .See Free and Booty. ^ The exact history 
is obscure ; but, in any case, the word is of Du. origin. 
FILIGREE, fine ornamental work. (F. — 1 tal. - L.) A corruption 
of filigrain or filigrane, the older form. * A curious filigrane handker- 
chief. . . out of Spain;’ Dr. Browne’s Travels, cd. 1685 (Todd). 

‘ Several filigrain curiosities ; ’ Tatler, no. 245. — V. filigrane (cf. Span. 
filigram).mml\viX.filigraHa, filigree-work, fine wrought work. — J tal. 
filo, a thread, TO\r,filare, to spin ; and grano, the grain or principal 
fibre of the material ; so called because the chief texture of the 
material was wrought in gold or silver thread. From L. filum, 
thread ; and grdnum, grain. See File (1) and Grain. 

FILL, to make full. (E.) ME. fillen, P. Plowm.in’s Crede, ed. 
Skeat, 7^3 ; older form fullen, Ancren Riwle, p. 40. AS. fylldn, 
fuUian, Grein, i, 356, 360 ; from AS. ful, full.^'Du. vullen ; Icel. 
fylla\ V>an.fylde', .Swed./y//a; Gotb. fulljan G. fuUen. Teut. type 
*fulljan-. Sm Full. Dot. fill, sb., Chaucer C. T. 2561 (A 2559) ; 
fill-er. 

FILLET, a little band. (F. - L.) ME. filet, Chaucer, C. T. 3243 i 
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Polit. Songs, cd. Wright, p. 154. — OF. dimin. of >f/, a thread. 
•-L. yf/um, a thread. See Pile (i). Dvt/filltt, verb. 
Ti TT.T.TBE Q. FlIilBPG, a kilt. (Gaelic.) Used by Dr. John- 
son, in his Tour to the Western Islands (Todd). — Gael. /nVear/A-beag, 
the kilt in its modem shape; Macleod. — Gael./f//<^a'/A,/ei7e, a kilt, 
prob. from uclum, a veil (Macbain) ; and beag, little, small. Cf. 
W. hack, small. (The older kilt was larger.) 

ITIiLIFt to strike with the finger-nail, when jerked from under the 
thumi). (I*..) In .Shak. 2 Hen. IV, i. a. 255. Another form of Flip. 
Halliwell has : * Flip, a slight sudden blow; .also, to fdlip, to jerk ; 
Somerset. J.illie (Mother Uonibie. v. 3, ed. 1632, sig. Dd. ii j seems 
to use the word^i^ in the sense in Jill ip.' hoT.Jillip, sb., spelt 
/yllippe in Talsgrave. See Flippant. 

FlIiIiS, used for thilh (Shak.). Sec Thill. 

FIIiIiY* a female foal. (.Sctind. ) .Shak. has Jillyfoal, Mids. N. 
Dr. ii. 1. 46. Merely the fein. form of /o«/, formed by sniTixing 
Tcut. *-}on, f., which modifies the vowel. — Icel. fylja, a filly; /o/i, a 
foal ; cf. Dan./o/, neut.a foal ; foie, inase. a foal ; Swed./ii/, neut. a 
foal ; fAle, masc. ; G./’ullen, a colt ; OHG. volo, a foal. See Foal. 
FILM, a thin skin. (E.) In Shak. Romeo, i. 4. 63. ME. film, 
fylme, Prompt. Parv. p. 160. AH.filmeu, written fylnun, membrane, 
prepnee ; Gen. xvii. 1 1 ; OEries._/7/jMe/i<?, skin. For W. Tcut. *filnuH- 
Jo- ; from *feltnen-, ^Jelmnn-, as in A.S. ivper-felma, the skin of an 
egg. Extended from fcl-, as in AS./t7, .skin. See Pell (-•). Der. 
film-y, -i-tiess. 

FILTFR, to strain liquors; a strainer. (F. — Low L. — O. Low 
G.) The sb. is in Cotgrave, s. v. feulre. ‘ Filter, or Filtrate, to 
strain through a bag, felt, brown paiier, &c. ; ’ also ‘ Filtntm or 
Feltrum, a strainer; . . . a felt-hat;* Kersey, cd. 1715. — MF. 
fillrer, ‘to strainc through a felt;’ Cot. — MF. (and Y.')filtre, a 
filter (Ilatzfeld). fi. A modification (due to the influence of Ttal. 
filtro) of the OF. feltre (F. feutre). Cf. F. feutre, ‘ a felt, also a 
filter, a peece of felt ... to .strainc things through;’ Cot. — Low 1... 
fiUrum, felt. — (X J.ow (j.fiU ( = E./e/r), jircserved in Du. vilt, J.ow 
G.jiV/, felt ; cf. G.yiVz. ^e Felt. Her. filt-r-ate,fiU-r-at4on. 
FILTS, foul matter. (E.) ME. filth, felth, fulthe ; J*rnmpt. 
Parv. p. 160; Ancren Riwle, p. 128. A.S./y/ff, Matt, xxiii. 27, where 
the 1 latton MS. has felthe. Formed, by vowel-change of * to y, from 
the adj. fid, foul, the AS. /y/ff being the exact equivalent of OSax. 
fiditka, filth ; so also OllG. /alula, filth, from fid, vul, foul. See 
Foul. Der. filtk-y, -i-ness. 

FIMBRIATED, edged with a narrow band. (L.) In heraldry. 

‘ This cros fiinbriatit or borderit ; ’ Hook of St. Alban’s, pt. ii. fob d 1 . 
— L. pp. of fimhriarc, to fringe. — L. fringe; sec 

Fringe. 

FIN, a wing-like org.an of a fish. (K.) ME. the pi. pp. 

/fnan/c — furnished with fins, occurs in Alexander and Dindimus, ed. 
Skeat, 1. 298. AS. Jinn ; Levit. xi. 9.+I ; Low G. jfnne; Swed. 

finn-, in fimifisk, a finned fish; fena, a fin ; Dan. Jfnne.^-L. pinna, a 
fin, in the comp, pinniger, having fins; Ovid, Mctain. xiii. 963. 
^ The usual connexion asserted Ijctwecn L. pinna and penna is not 
certain ; if it were, we might connect fin with fentker. Her.finn-y, 
FINAL, pertaining to the end. (F. — L.'i 'MK. final, Gower, C. A. 
iii. 348 ; bk. viii. 2183. — OF. Jfnn/, ‘finall ; ’ Cot. — L. — I.. 
finis, the end. See Finish. Dor. Jfna/-/y, -i-ty ; also fin-ale, from 
I tab finale, final, hence, an ending. 

FINANCE, revenue. (F. — L.) ME. ^nnw/nr, used by Lord 
Hemers in the sense of ‘ ransom ; ’ tr. of Froissart, i. 31 1 (N. E. 1).). 
‘ All the finances or revenues ; ’ Bacon, 'I'he f)flicc of Alienations 
(R.). — OF./fnancr, pbjfnancex, ‘ wcalth,substance, revenue, ... all 
extraordinary levies; ’ Cot. — Late \j. financia, a jiayment. — I.ate L. 
f mitre, to pay a fine ortax. — J.nte "L. finis, a scttle<l jiaymcnt, a final 
arrangement ; L./zno, the end. Sec Fine (2), and Finish. Der. 
financ-i-nl, -i-aldy, -i-er. 

FINCH, the name ofscveral small birds. (E.) ME. jf«cA, Chaucer, 
C. T. 634 (A 652). AS.jf/ic; Voc. 23. i.t.+Du- vink', Dan.Jfnitf ; 
Swcd.jfw*; i't.finh’, OllG. jfncAo.+W. /I/If, a chaffinch; also Gk. 
awiyyos, airi^a, a finch ; ]>rov. E. spink, a finch. Of imitative origin. 
Her, c haf -finch, q.v.; hull-finch, &c. 

FIND, to meet with, light upon. (E.) ME. finden, Chancer, Prob 
73^ AS. jf/irfnn ; Grein.^-Du. vinden', Dan.jf/irff; Swed. 

and Icel. Jf/i/io (<;/t«/n) ; Goth, jfn/lini/i ; OHG.jf/irfn«; it. finden. 
Tent, type *fentkan- (pt. t. *fanth, pp. *funth-anoz ) ; Idg. base *pent, 
whence OIrish et-aim, I find. Perhaps allied to L. pei-ere, to seek 
after, fly towards; from yPKT, to fall, fly. Her. find-er. 
fine (i), exquisite, complete, thin. (F.— I..) ME. fyn, K. 
Alisaunder, 2657; superb finest', P. Plowman, B. ii. 9.-OF.//1, 
‘witty, . . . perfect, exact, pure;’ Cot.-I.ate L./i/i«s, fine, pure, 
used of money; in place of I* finitus, well rounded (said of a 
sentence) ; orig. pp. of I., f inire, to end, from f inis, end. Finns 1 
was a back-formation from finire. Thus fine is related lo finite ; see I 


Finite. Der. fine-ly, -ness ; fin-er-y, used by Burke (R.) ; fin-esse 
{V. finesse); fin-ic-al, a coined word, in Shak. K. Lear, ii. 2. 19; -ie- 
al-ly; also re-fine. ^ The Du. Jf;/i, G. fein, &c., are not Teutonic 
words, but borrowed from the Romance Languages (Die?.). 

FINE (2), a tax, forced payment. (I.aw L.) ME. fine, sb.. Sir 
T. More, Works, p. 62 b ; vb., Fabyan’s Chron. an. 1440-1 (at the 
end).— Law L. finis, a fine ; see Fine in Blount’s Law Diet., ami finis 
in Ducange. The lit. sense is ‘ a final payment ’ or composition, to 
settle a matter; from L. finis, an end. See Finance, Finish. 
Her. fine, verb ; fin-nhle ; fin-ance, q. v. 

FINOER, part of the hand. (E.) ME. finger, P. Plowman, C. 

iii. 1 2. AH. finger, Grein.+Du. vinger ; Icel. ; Dan. and Swed. 
finger ; Guih.Jiggrs {^fingrs) ; G. finger. Teut. type *fingroz, masc. 
'l‘he Idg. tyi)e was probably *peHkros ; the word fist may be related. 
Her. finger, verb ; finger-post, 

FINIAL, an ornament on a pinnacle. (L.) In Holland’s tr. of 
Suetonius, p. 162; and tr. of Pliny, bk. xxxv. c. 12. Cf. ‘every 
fiutterace fined [ended] with finiah ; * Will of Hen. VI. ; Royal Wills, 
ed. Nichols, p. 302 (1448). A coined word, suggested by I.atc I.. 
finiles lapidvs, terminal stones; flniahilis, terminal.— L. yiairf, to 
finish ; see Finish. 

FINICAL, spruce, foppish ; see Fine (1). 

FINISH, to end, termin.ate. (F. — L.) ME. finisehen; the pp. 
finisehid occurs in Will, of Palerne, b 5398. — OF. Jf«i.w-, base of 
finiss-ant, pres. pt. of finir, to finish. — L, to end. — L./i/iis, 
end, bound. Her. finish, sb.,finish-er ; also fin-ite, c\.v.,fin-ial, q.v., 
fin-al, q.v ., af- fin-ity, eon-fine, de-fine, in-fin-ite. 

finite, limited. (L.) In Dryden, Hind and Panther, i. 105. 
First in 1493. — L./bii/iii, pp. of finire, to end ; see Finish. Der. 
finite-ly, -ness ; in- finite. 

FIORD, FJORD, a long narrow arm of the sea. .Norw.) First 
in 1674.— Norw. jltorrf; Jeei. fjordr, a firth, frith, bay. Teut. type 
*ferthitz. See Frith (2), Ford. 

FIR, the name of a tree. (.Sennd.) ME. firre, Ch.ancer, C. T. 
2923 (A 2921^; answering to a mutated form allied to AS. furh, 
in the cxm\t. furh-vmdu, fir-wood, which occurs in Voc. 39. 34, but is 
of Scand. origin. Cf. I cel. fyri -skogr (written fyri-skogr), a fi r-wood ; 
from Icei. f lira, a fir; also Dan. Swed. /iim.+OLombardic 
fereha, * wsculus ; ’ G.fohre ; W. /yr.-f-I- querrus, an oak ; see Max 
Miiller, Lect. on Lang, vob ii. 

FIRE, the lieat and light of flame. (E.) ME./yr, Chaucer, (!. T. 
1248 (A 1296) ; also fur, P. Plowman, tb iv. 1 25. AS. fyr, Grein, 
>• 364 *+Du. viiiir ; Icei. fyri; Dan. and Swed. /yr; G.feuer; OHG. 
fair. Teut type *fu-ir; cognate with Gk. vvp. fi. The root seems 
to be to purify; cf. Skt. pavaka- (from pu), purifying, also 

fire. .^“C Pure. Der. fire, y\>., fier-y (.^fir-y), fir-ing ; also 
numerous compounds, as fire-arms, -brand, -damp, -fiy, -/or*, -man, 
-place, -plug, -proof, -ship, Bcc. 

FIRK, to conduct, drive, be.at. (E.) To beat; in .Shak. Hen. V, 

iv. 4. 29. Orig. sense*, to conduct ; AH.fercian, A.S. Chron. an. 1009 » 
also feereian. Prob. from A.S./«pr, a journey \faran, to go ; see Fare. 

FIRKIN, the fourth part of a band. (MI)u.) In the Bible of 
*.*^6* : John, ii. 6. ‘ Kildcrkyn and firken;' Arnold’s Chron. (1502) ; 
ed. 1811, p. 85. Spelt ferdkyn in 1413; Riley, Mem. of London, 
P- Wl ; ferdekyn in J423 (N. E. D.). — Du. vierde, fourth; with 
MDu. dimin. suffix -ken (— -*-e/i), formerly common, but now super- 
seded by -tje or -je ; see Sewel's Du. Grammar (in his Diet.), p. 37. 
Cf. Mpu. vierdeval, a peck (.Sewel) ; and see Farthingf and Kil- 
derkin. p. Du. vierde is from Du. vier, four ; sec Four. 

FIRM (]), steadfast, fixed. (F.— L.) ME. /rrwit, P. Plowman, 
B. xvb 238. — OF./m/ir — L. jfrwiiis. Cf. Skt. dharman, right, law, 
justice ; dhara-, preserving ; Skt. dhr, to maintain, carry, support. 
Der. firm, sb. ; -ly, -ness; -a-ment, q.v.; also of -firm, con-firm, in- 
firm ; also /Ifir/n, q.v, ; and see below. 

!^RM (2), a partnership. (Span.— L.) * Finn, the name or 

names under which any house of trade is established ; ’ Ash’s Diet., 
1 775- kis is the proper sense ; it alludes to the signature of the 
house ; and the word was used with the sense of ‘ signature ’ as early 
*574 (N. E. D.). — Span, firma, a sign manual, signature; from 
firmar, vb,, to confirm. — L. fimuire, to confirm. — L. firmus, firm 
(above). 

FIRMAMENT, the celestial sphere. (F. — L.) In early use. 
ME. firmament. King Alisaunder, 714. — OK. yfrmnmen/ ; Cot. — L. 
firmamentum,{i) a support, (2) the expanse of the sky ; Genesis, i. 6. 
— L^rmdre, to strengthen; with suffix -mentum.mmE. firmus, firm. 
Sec Finn. 

FIRMAN, a mandate. (Persian.) In Herbert’s Travels, ed. 1665, 
p. 221. — Pers. /rriftdn, a mandate, order; Palmer’s Pers. Diet., cob 
452: OPers. /rnmdita (Horn); cf. Skt. /ramdnam, a measure, scale, 
authority, decision ; from /ra— Pers. /iir--Gk. ir/)3, before; and ma, 
to measure. 
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FIBBT, foremost, chief. (E.) ME. firsts Jirste, Chaucer, C. T. i 
4715 (B 295). AS. ^rs/, Grein, i. 364. + led. ^rs/r ; Dan./ors/«, ! 
Swed. yhVs/fl ; OIIG./«rw/o, first. Teut. type */Mristoz, super!, from 
the base Vwr-, fore. See Fore, Former. 

FIRTH, the same as Frith, q. v. 

FISCAL, pertaining to the revenue. (F.— L.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1627. — MF. ^sca/, ‘fiicall;’ Cot. --Late L. ^scalis, adj. — L. 
a l)asket of rushes, also, a purse. Per. eon^Asc-ate, q. v. 

FISH, an animal that lives in water, anti breathes through gills. 
(E.) ME.J!sh,fsch; Chaucer, C. T. 10587 (F 273). AS.>e; 
Grein. + Du. vii,ch ; Icel. ^s*r; Dan. and Swed.^fxl* ; G.Ji^eh. -f" !'■ 
/>/scf5.4‘Irish and Gael, iasg, OIrish iW (with loss of iniii.al />, as in 
Irish athair-L. fater). Root unknown. 'Det. Jish, \cth;^sh-er, 
~er-y, -tr-man, -irig, ~y, -/-nm, -monger (see monger). 

FISSUBF, a cleft. (F. — L.) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. 
Jissure, ‘a cleft;' Cot. — L._/f«Mrd, a cleft; cf.^.s5M5, pp. of findtre 
(base fid)^ to cleave. + Skt. 6Airf, to break, pierce, disjoin.— 
IKID, to cleave ; whence also £. Bite, q. v. Per. (from same 
root), easily cleft. 

FIST, the clenched hand. (E.) ME.^s/ : alan/«s/. Chancer, C. T. 
12736 (C 802) ; /wiV, r. Plowman, B. xvii. 166. AS. />»/; Grein, 
i- .3^>5»+Pu. vuht ; G./nwi/ ; 011 G./m.«/. Teut. type *fustiz. If the 
orig. type was */unhbtiz^ it may be identified with Russ, piaste^ the 
fist, O.Slav. pidi ; from an Idg. type *penq-sti-. Brugmann, i. § 647 (6). 
fistula, a deep, narrow abscess. (L.) In Levins, ed. 1570; 
and Minsheu, ed. 1627. — I.._/f.s/fi/<i, a pipe; from its pipc-like sha|ic. 
Per. rfs/wZ-ar, -ous ; also fester. 

FIT (i), to suit; as adj., ai)t, suitable. (Scand.) ME. to 
arrange, set (men) in array; Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1989, 2455. 
The adj. is MK. fyt. *Fyt, or mete [meet];* Prompt. Parv. 
p. 163. — Teel. to knit together ; Norse dial.yf//a, to draw a lace 

together in a noose, knit (Aasen) ; Swed. dial.^/(/a, to bind together 
(l<ictz\ Cf. (j.Jitzen, to bind into skeins, from ftze, a skein. From 
!cel.y/7, a hem, also *web’ of a bird’s foot ; cf. MDan.yfrfr/e, to bind, 
Dan.yiV/, a skein. Note MDu. vUlen, ‘to accommodate, to fitt, or 
to serve’ (liexham). ^ Influenced as to sense by ME. /e/e, well 
done; from F. /mV, I., /ne/Ms ; see Feat. Per. yf/, verb ; ///-<«/r, 
S^nscr, F. Q. vii. 7- 4.^ 1 i 

FIT (2), a part of a poem ; a sudden attack of illness. (E.) ME. 
Jit, a part of a poem, burst of song, P. Plowman, A. i. 139; and see 
Chaucer, C. '1'. 4228 (A 4230). A.S. //, a song; also, a struggle; 
Grein, i. 300. Apparently related to Icel./e/, a pace, step, foot (in 
poetry), part of a poem. ('f. .Skt. pada-, a step, trace, a verse of 
a poem ; connected with pad, pad, a foot. See Fetch, and Foot. 
Por.//-/^/, M.'icbeth, iii. 2. 2^; Jt-/ul-ly,^t-/ul-nefs. 

FITCH, old^iellingof vetch, Isaiah, xxviii. 25 ; see Vetch. 
FITCHBT, fitchew, a polecat. (F. ~ MDu.) Spelt Jitchew, 
King Lear, iv. 6. 124; Tioil. v. i. 67; and earlier, in P. Pluughm. 
Grede, 1. 295. I’he \>\,Jicheux occurs in 1438, in Fifty Earliest E. 
Wills, ed. Furnivall, p. iio.-OF./cAn« (Godefroy) ; Picard fcheux ; 
Walloon fichau (Sigart); answering to MF. Jissau, expl. by Cot. as 
‘a fitch or fulniart,’ i.c. polecat. — .MDu. /.sse, a polecat ; Kilian. ^ 
called from the smel 1. Cf. Du. vies, nasty, loathsome ; lcc\.f isi-sveppr, 
a name <if a fungus; Icel.fisa, Dan./.«ie, to make a smell. 

FITZ, son. (AF. — L.) The siielling with t is unnecessary, but 
■was due to a wish to preserve the old sound of Norm. F. z, which was 
pronounced as ts. The usual old spelling is yfz ; see Vie de S. Auban, 
cd. Atkinson (Glossary); the spellings Jiliz, Jitz, Jiz all occur in P. 
IMowman, B. vii. 162 (and footnote). — L./i/fM«, a son. .See Filial. 
FIVE, the half of ten. (E.) ME,//, l^Ayamon, 1425. At a later 
period, the pi. lorm/yw ax Jiue (with u*^v, and with final r) is more 
common ; cf. Rob. of ( Ilouc. p. 6, 1. 135 «. AS. ///; sometimes ftfe, 
five; Grein, i. 300. [Here t stands for in or im, and the true form 
was once •/«/ ; or (by the influence of /) *Jimf.\ Du. vijf\ Dan, 
and Swed./rni; lcel./»i/n; Goth./m/; OHG./ni/,//i/; G.funf. 
+W. OIrish co/c; l.ith. penki\ Armenian king', L. quinque ; 

•Gk. nfniff, nfVTt; .Skt. paficha. Jdg. type *penqe. Brugmann, 
ii. § 169. Per. Jives, fve-Jdd ; //-/«« -ME. ffleue’^AS. Jtftyne, 
aee Ten ; //-/A - ME. //re -- A.S. fijta ; Jif-ty - AS. /if tig. 

FIVES, a disease of horses, the strangles. (F. -• Span. — Arab.) 
In Shak. Tara. Shrew, iii. 2. 54. For vives, which is short for avives. 
— F. avives, ‘vives;’ Hamilton. — Span, avivas, ahivas, adivas,* the 
vives ; ’ Pineda. — Arab, ad-dkiba, the same disease. — Arab, al, the ; 
dhih, a wolf (which strangles). See Devic (in Littre). 

FIX, to bind, fasten. (F.— L.) Originally a pp. as in Chaucer, 
C. T. 16247 (G 779)* e also find a ME. verb Jichen, to fix, pierce ; 

Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 11. 2098, 4239 ; formed directly from OF. 
Jicker\ from I.Ate L. *figicare (not found), a secondary form from 
L./igere.]-mOF.Jlxe, ‘ fixed, setled Cot-L. /wis, pp. of figere, 
to fix. Per./x-e</, -ed-ty, -ed-ness ; •ai-ion, Gower, C. A. ii. 86 ; bk. iv. 
•2520; -irtjt; -tttre, Merry Wives, iiL 3. 67; -wre, TroiL i. 3. loi. 


FIZZ, to make a hissing sound. (Scand.) We also find/zz/tf, a 
frequentative form, in Ben Jonson, The Devil is an Ass, v. 3. a. Cf. 
ME./yse, a blowing, Voc. 679, 23 ; allied to /is/. Prompt. Pary. p. 163. 
— Icel. fisa, Dan. /sf, with the same sense as L. pedere. An imitative 
word. Sec Fltonew. 

FLABBEB.QAST, to frighten, greatly astonish. (E.) First in 
1 772. A dialect word, and mure correctly dapper-gast ; see E. D. D. 
The etymology is obvious ; viz. to gas/ (frighten away) with a. flapper, 
i.e. a clapper for frightening birds (E. D. D.). Cf. gas/e erouten, to 
frighten crows; P. Plowman, A. vii. 129; and ^flnppe, instrument to 
smyte wytlic ilyys’ [flies] ; Prompt. Parv. Sec Agnast and Flap. 

FliABBY, soft and yielding, hanging loose. (E.) Not in early 
use. * Flabbiness, liml>erness, softness and moistitess ; ’ Bailey's Diet, 
vol. ii. cd. 1731. flabby flanks;* Dryden, tr. of Virgil, Georg, 

iii. 7 So. A variant of/a^/>y, i.e. inclined to flap about. Cf. LowG. 
flabbe, a hanging lip, flabbsig, fl.abby (Danneil) ; MDu. flabbe, a 
contemptuous name for the tongue, Oudemans; Swed. dial./af>6, the 
hanging underlip of animals, flabb, an animal's snout, Rietz ; Dan. 
flab, the chops. See Flap. 

j FLACCIl), soft and weak. (F. — L.) * Flaccid, withered, feeble, 

weak, flaggy; ' Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1 674. —F./acc«/f, ‘weak, flaggic; ’ 

I Cot. — L./flfcirfi«, flaccid.— L./acciis, flabby, loose-hanging. Per. 
flaecid-ness, -i-ty. 

FLAQ (I), to droop, grow weary. (E.) ‘Slow and flagging 
wings;* 2 Hen. VI, iv. 1.5. Partly of F. origin (see at end) ; but 
also partly imitative, and weakened from the form flaclc. ‘ Flacb, to 
hang loosely, to flap ; ’ K. D. D. It is the same wonl as lliE.flakleen, 
to move to and fro, to palpitate, as in Gower, C. A. iii. 31 5 ; bk. 
viii. 1196 : ‘her herte [began] to flaclce and bete.' [Hence the 
frequentative verb flacker, ‘ to flutter, quiver ; ' E. D. D.] From the E. 
base flak, to waver ; appearing in A.S. /acor, flying, roving (Grein). 
•f Dan. flagre, to flicker, flutter ; cf. Icel. flakkn, to rove about ; 
flaka, to flap (said of garments); Swed./oeLvn, to flutter; MDu. 
flakkeren, to waver ; (L flackern, to flutter. ^ The special sense 
is from OF . flaquir, to flag, MF. flaque, ‘ weake, feeble, faint, flaggy;* 
Cot.; ftom L. /rtfCMs, limi). Cf. also MOv^aggeren, ‘to flagge, 
or grow wearic; ' Hexham. See Flabby, Flap, Flioker. Per. 

, an ensign. (E.) In Shak. K. John, ii. 207. -The 
E. /ag occurs in Palsgrave (1530), and is the oldest Teut. form. 
From ME. flakken, to waver, flutter; see Flag (> )• Cf. Dan. flag; 
Norw. and Swed./rigg, a flag; Du. vlag; G. flagge. 

FLAG (3\ a water-plant, reed. (E.) VVyclil has flaggy, filled 
with flags or reeds; Exod. ii. 3. The same word tis, flag (2) ; and 
named from its waving in the wind; see Flag 1). Cf. prov. E.flag, 
a long, narrow leaf; Dan./ttg, an iris. 

FLAG (4), FLAGSTOlSrE, a paving-stone. (Scand.) Properly 
‘a thin slice' of stone ; applied formerly also to a slice of turf. 
‘ Flags, the surface of the earth, which they pare off to bum ; Norfolk ; ' 
Ray’s Gloss, of Southern Words, cd. 1691. ME./aggi*; ^flagge of 
the eithe;' Prompt. Parv.- Icel. /ng.7, a flag or slab of stone; /ng, 
the spot where a turf has been cut out. [These would regularly give 
an E. form flaw, as in North E. (see E. D. D.), but flag is an E. Anglian 
form, found also in South E.] Cf. Swed. dial, flagtorj, a cut turf 
(Mollcr,. — Icel./n)t-, appearing in flakna, to flake oft, to split ;/rtg»ia, 
to flake off. Flag (4) is closely allied to Flake, q. v. 

FLAGELLATE, to scourge. (L.^ Flagellation is in Blount’s 
Gloss, ed. 1674. — L. /ageWci/iis, pp. of flagelldre, to scourge. — L. 
flagellum, a scourge; dimin. of flagrum, a scourge. Der.flagellat-ion ; 
flagell-ant, from L. flagellant-, ba.se of pres. pt. of flagelldre ; also 
fliul, q. V. ; and perhaps flog. 

FLAGEOLET, a sort of flute. (F.-Prov.) flagellate in 

Iludibras, c. ii. pt. ii. 1. 610. — MF./ngfo/i'/, ‘ a pipe, whistle, flute;’ 
Cot. Dimin. (with suffix -et) of OF./rgsof, with the same sense; 
id. — OProv. /niyo/s, a flageolet ; as if from a Late L. type *flaviolus. 
Of unknown origin ; the /- may have been suggested by L. /rti*e,toblow. 

FLAGITIOUS, very wicked. (L. ) ‘ Many flagieious actes ; ’ Hall's 
Chroii. Rich. Ill, an. 3. § 39. MK flagiciouse; Wyclif has ‘ most 
flagiciouse* (Vulg. /agi/i'osissime) ; 2 M.acc. vii. 34. —L. flagitiosus, 
shameful.— L./(lgi/{iim, a disgraceful act ; cf. fld^tdre, to act with 
violence, implore earnestly. Perhaps allied to Flagrant. Der. 
flagitious-ly, -ne<s. 

FLAGOH, a drinking vessel. (F. — Late L.) In Berners, tr. of 
Froissart, vol. ii. c. 187 (R.). Spelt flagan in Caxton’sed. of Malory, 
Morte Arthure, b. vii. c. 14; leaf 117, back, 1. 7.— OF. /aeon, older 
form /aseon, ‘ a great leathern bottle; ’ Cot. — Late l..flasconem,acc, 
of flaseo, a large flask ; augmentative of flascus, fiasco, a flask. See 
Flask. . 

FLAGBANT, glaring, said of a fault. (F. — L.) In Minsheu, 
cd. 1627.— MF. /agran/, ‘flagrant, burning;* CQt.^l: flagrantem, 
acc. of pres, pt. of flagrdre, to burn.+Gk. to burn; bkt. 
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bhraj, to shine brightly. — V^HLEG, to burn. Brugmann, i. $ 539 
(a). Hbt. Jlngrant-ly, Jlagrane-y see con-flagrat-ion. 

EIjAIL, an instrument for threshing corn. (F.— 1-) In P. Plow- 
man, Ji. vi. I S7. — O K.y?<ie/ (F._/7eaM)^a flail, scourge. — 
a scourge; in l.ate L., a flail. See flagellate. ^ The Late AS. 

Du. vlegelf G. flegel, arc merely borrowed from \>. fiagellum. 

FLAKE, a strip, thin slice or piece. (Scand.) ‘ As flakes fallen 
in grclc snowes ; ’ Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 102. Of Sennd. origin ; 
AlSwed. flake, a slice; the Norwegian dialects have i>rcserved the worti 
ns flak, a slice, a piece torn off, an ice-floe (Aasen) ; cf. lccl.^<ii«rt, 
also flagna, to flake olT, split ; Swed. flaga, a flaw, crack, breach, 
flake; flagna, to peel off. Also Swed. CasiX. flag, flak, a thin slice; 
Dan. snee-flage, a snow-flake. Perhajjs allied to flay. .See Play, 
Flaw, Floe, ami Flag (4V Dot, flak-y, flak-i~ness. 
FLAMBEAU, a torch. CF. — I ..) In lleibcrt’s Travels, ed. 1665, 
P* 1 35 ; in Dry den, tr. of J uv. .Sat. iii. 450. — V. flambeau, * a linkc, 
or torch of wax ; ’ CoL 'I’liis answers to an *0F. flamhel, diuiin. of 
OY.flambe, a flame (l>elow), 

FLAME, a blaze, warmth. (F.-T..) In Chaucer, C. T. 15983 
(G. 515). OV. flame, flamme\ whence a .secondary form flamhe.^'l,. 
flamma, a flame. L. flamma = *flag- ma, from the base flag-, to bum ; 
see Flagrant. Dot. flame, verb, flnm-ing ; flambeau, cj. v. ; flamhtgn, 
q. V. Also flamboyant, characterised by waving lines; from Y.flam- 
boyant, pres. nt. ot flamboyer, to flame; from OP.flamf>e, flame. 
FLAMEllr, a priest of ancient Rome. (L.) In Mandeville's 
Travels, p. 141 ; .spelt flamyn.^l.. flameu, a priest. % Perhaps for 
* flag-men — lie who bums the sacrifice; sec Flame. 

FLAMINGO, a bright red bird. (Span. — Pr ov. — L.) In Sir T. 
Hcrbeit’s 'i'ravels, e<i. 1665, ]>. 403; spelt flamengo, Hakluyt, iii. 520. 
— Span, flamenco, tL flamingo. — Pro v. a flamingo; 

so called Iroiii the colour. — Pi ov.^mnn, a flame. sec 
Flame. ^ 'J'he Prov. suffix -enc is an adapLatinn of the Teut. 
suffix -tug. 'J'he F. form for ‘ flamingo ’ is flamnnt, lit. ‘ /laining ;* but 
it seems to have been confused with F. Flamanti, a Fleming. Palsgrave 
has : ‘ Flemmyng, Flammant.' 

FLANGE, a jirujeeling rim. (F.-OHG.) A dialectal form con- 
nected with prov. E. flange, to project out ; E. Ij. 1 ). Again, 
is a corruption of prov. h.flanch, a projection ; cf. flanch in heraldry, 
an ordinary on each side (or flanks of ’the shield. — OK. flancke (AF. 
flanke), fern. .sb. allietl to F. flanc, side. Cf. MF. ftancherej ‘a 
flanker, side pcece;’ Cot. Sec below. 

FLANK, the side. (F. — OIKl.) "MV., flank, King Alisaundcr, 
374.5* ■■ G K. (and F. ) flanc, side. ( ^onnccttxl by 1 )icz with L. flaccus, 
soft ; which is unsatisfactory. Now thought to be of OllG. origin. — 
01 IG. hlanca, MHG. lanke, the loin, side (with change of initial hi 
Xofl) ; cf. MDu. ‘ dc Lancke, the flanks ; ’ Hexham. Allied to A.S. 
hlane, slender. See Lank. Dot. flank, verb ; flange, (|. v. 
FLANNEL. a woollen substance. (Welsh.) ‘The AVelsh 
flannel;* Merry Wives, v. 5. 172. Pr«iv. E. flannen, a more 
correct form; cf. ‘apparelled in flanen* .'^idney’s Arcadia, II. ii. 1 
(all. 1586), I’nib. from W'. gwlanen, an article made with w'ool, from 
gwlan, wool. The \V. gwlan is eogiiatc with E. wool ; Rhys, Lect. 
on W'. Philology, p. 10. See Wool. 

FLAP, to strike or beat with the wings, &c, (E. > "bW.. flapl>eH, 

!*• Plowman, B. vi. 1 87. AUo flap, sb., a blow, stroke, id. B. xiii. 67. 

flappen. Not found in AS.-f Du. to flap ; /np, a 
stnike, blow, box on the ear. p. A variant of flack, to heat, ME. 
flakken, to palpitate ; see Flag (1 ) ; of imitative origin. Dot. flap, 
sb. ; flapp-er. 

i^ARE, to burn brightly, blaze, glare. (.Scand.) Tn Slink. Merry 
Wives, iy. 6. 62. ‘ flaring beams ; ’ Milton, II Pens. 132. Appa- 
rently of Scand. origin. Cf. Norweg._/7arti, to blaze, flame, adorn 
with tinsel ; flar, tinsel, show ; Aasen. Ro.ss shows that it stands lor 
fladra, to blaze, to display, to make a show; allied to Swcd._/7w/#/r«, 
to flutter, also to bLaze, flame (W'idegren) ; Low G. fladdem, G. 
flatlern, to flutlcr, flicker. l''rom a Teut. base flad, to waver; cf. the 
hax flak, noticed under Flag ' i). 

FLASH, to blaze suddenly. (I'«) In Shak. Timon, ii. 1, 32 ; used 
of suddenly breaking out, K. Lear, i. 3. 4. ME./.tsc/w«, to dash; 

*1 revisa, tr. of Higden, i. 63, ii. 369. Cf. Swed. X\a\. fla^n, to burn 
violently, blaze. And cf. Icel. flasa, to rush ; flas, a headlong rush- 
ing. Der. flash, sb. ; fla,h-y, flash-i-ly, flash -i-ness, ^ We find: 

* Heo vlaskeiS water J'cron’ — she dashes or casts water on it ; Ancren 
Riwle, p. 314; which seems to be allied. 

FLAoK, a kind of bottle. (Latel..) In Shak. Romeo, iii. 3. 132, 
AS.flasce, whence by metathesis, the form flacse, written flaxe. [This 
change of sc to cs or x is common in AS. ; as in dscian =■- acsian — dxian ; 
mod. E. to ask and prov. E. to a«.] Sec flasce in Voc. 240. 3 ; flaxe, 
id. I09< 5* *Twa fatu, on folcisc flaxan gehatene two vessels, 
vulgarly called flasks; Gregory's Dialogues, ii. 18 (Bosworth); where 
the L. text has ‘ quae vulgo/osco/iw vocantur. ' We find also Icel. fiaska 


(an old word) ; Daxi.Aaske; SiyeeA.flaska; G.flaseke; OKG.flasea, 
p. But it is improbable that the word is really Teutonic ; it seems to 
be rather from I.Atc J..flasea, a flask, of uncertain origin; the deriv. 
flasco occurs in Gregory (as above), ab. A. D. 600. Perhaps from L. 
uaseulum, a little vessel (Diez). We also find W.ffiasg, Gae\. flasg 
(from E.). Der. flagon, q.v. 

FLAT, level, smooth. tScand.) MF.. ‘ sche fel . .flat to 
the grounde ; * Will, of Palerne, 4414. — Icel. flatr, flat ; Swed.^a/; 
Dan. flad. i|f The connexion with Gk. uKarvs, broad, has not 
been made out ; Curtius, i. 346. And it must be rejected ; see 
Flawn. Dot. flat, sb. ; -ly, -ness; flatt-en (coined by analogy with 
lengih-en , &c .) ; flatt-ish, flat-wise. 

iELATTE!^ to coax, soothe. (F. —Scand.; or F-.) MF.. flaieren 
(with one /) ; P. Plowman, B. xx. 109. Perhaps from (or at any rate 
influenced by) OF. flater (later flatter), * to flatter, sooth, smooth ; 

. . also to claw, stroke, clap gently ; ' Cot. But this would have 
only given a ME. form *flnt-en ; so that the -er- is an E. addition. 
p. The 01''.^n/-fr is from lcel._^rt/-r, flat ; with the notion of making 
smooth. Y* Ifid base flat- may have been of imitative origin, like 

flak-, whence MSwed.^i?cl-rrt, to flatter (Ihre) ; Swed. dial, fleka, to 
caress (Rietz). Cf. Mil. flakken, to move to and fro, and G.flaeh, 
flat; and note MK. flakeren as a variant of flateren, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 222. ^ The sb. is from GV.flaterie, Y.flatterie; which, 

indeed, m.ny liave suggested the suffix -er-. 

FLATULENT, full of wind, windy. (F. — L.) Tn Minsheii; 
also in Holland's Plutarch, p. 577 flatulent, 'flatulent, 

windy;' Cot. — Late i,. fldtulentus; not in Ducangc, but regularly 
formed from the base flatu-, by analogy with temulentus, drunken.— 
\^. flatus, a lilowing, a breath.- 1.. a/ ms, pp. o{ flare, to blow; cog- 
nate with K. blow. See Blow (1). Dor. flatulent-Iy, flatulence, 
flahdenc-y. 

FLAUNT, to display ostentatiously. (Scand.) Shak. has/a««/\, 
s. pi. fine clothes, \\ inter’s Ta. iy. 4. 23. ‘ Vecld me thy flanting 

{showyj hood; ’ l'nrbi:rville. To his Friend that refused him, st. 10. 

‘ With . . . iethei'sflnunt-a-flaunt* i.e. showily diK]>layed ; Gascoigne, 
Steel Glass, 1 163. Prov. 11. flant, flaunt, to gad about, esp. in finery ; 
flanty or flaunty, giddy, flighty. Ol Scand. origin. Cf. Norw. 
to gad about ; from flana, to climb, to rove about, to gad about ; 
flana, a gad-about, yfo«e«, adj. olilrusive, forward (of children). So 
also Jutland yfaM/ei/, adj., as en flanted Tos, a gad-about (flaunting) 
hussy, from a verhflante (Kok); Jutland flante, a giddy girl,/a«/e/, 
foolish (Fcilberg); Dan. flane, a giddy girl,}fa«e, to flirt. Also 
Swed. dial./fiMfl, to lie unsteady, to he extravagantly hilarious, /n«o, 
a flirt; whence also Swed. (WaLflanka, to be unsteady, waver, hang 
and wave about, ramble ; and the adj, and adv. flnnkt, loosidy, 
flutleringly (which Gascoigne’s flaunf-a-flnunt). Perhaps also allied 
to Bavarian flundern, to flutter, flaunt, Schmcller, i. 792. Cf. Gk. 
v\avT}, a wandering ; .see Planot. 

FLAVOUR, the taste, scent. (F.~L.) Milton, .Sams. Agon., 
544, says of wine ‘the flavor or the smell, Or t.astc that cheers the 
heart of Gods or men,’ &c. He here seems to distinguish yfavoMr 
from both smell and taste ; but he may have meant the lormcr. ME. 
flauor {‘^flavor); Early E. Allil. Poems, ed. Morris, A. 87. But 
Wyntown has flewoure, seent, Chron. ix. 26. I07 ; Ilenryson has 
flewer. Moral Fables, p. 66 (N.K.D.). 'I'he word must have been 
modified by the influence of .savour.^ OF. flhir, fleiur,Jlaur, smell. 
Cf. lta\. flatnre, a bad odour; answering to a Late L. acc. type 
*flalor-em.~D. flatus, jiji. of flare, to lilow. (Kdrting, § 3825.) 
FLAW, a crack, break. (.Scand.) ME .flttwe, used in the sense of 
‘flake;’ *flawes of fyrc’=^ flakes of fire; Allit. Mortc Arthure, ed. 
Brock, 25,s6.-Swcd. a flaw, crack, breach; also, a flake; 
Norw. flaga, a piece flaked off ; a place (on a tree-stem) without 
kark (Ross) ; see Flake. Cf. prov. E. flaw, a flake (as of snow) ; 
also a gust of wind, like Du. vlaag. Dot. flaw-less. 

FLAWN, a kind of custard. (F.— OHG.) ‘Fill ouen full of 
flawnes;* Tusscr, Husb. § 90. st. 5. WLflaun; ‘ Pastees and 
flaunes; Ilavelok, 644.- F. flan, OF. flaon. Colgrave gives flans, 

‘ flawns, custards, egg-pies ; also, round plates of metall ; ^and flaans, 
‘round plates of metall.* [Cf. Span. yfao«, flawn, plate of metal; 
Ital fladune, ‘ a kind of flawne,’ Florio ; Low L. flado, flato, a 
flawn.]- OIIG. flado, a broad flat cake, flawn; MHG. vlade; G. 
fladen, a kind of pan-cake. p.Cf.G. kuh-fladen, a jiiece of cow-dung ; 
MDu. vlade, ‘a flawne,’ Hexham; Mil. flatlie, a flawn, Wright, 
Vocab. i. 127; a flat fish (Prompt. Parv.). Further allied to Gk. 
itAotw, broad, 7r\d0avoy, a dish in which cakes were baked, a platter. 
(.See Scheler, Diez, Kluge.) 

FLAX, the name of a plant. (E.) ME. flax, Chaucer, C. T. 678 
(A 676). AS.fleax ; A’llfric's Gloss., ed. Somuer, Vestium Nomina, 

1. 10.^- Du. v/as ; G.flachs; OHG. vlahs,flahs. p. Cf. Goth. flahta, 
a plaiting of the hair; it is probable that flax is from the same root; 
see Curtius, i. 203. If so, the root is PLEK, to weave; whence also 
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Gk. wkiiuiv, to weave, plait. "Dm.flax-en^ where -en is an AS. adj. 
suffix. 

TOAY. to strip off skin, slice off. (£.) Formerly spelt fita ; see 
Rich, and Halliwell. ME. jlean^ pt. t. yZow, pp. fiain ; llavclok, 
2502. \^.Jlean (in a gloss) ; Rosworth.-f Icel. pt. t. ftot pp. 
fiefrinn. Tcut. type *Jlah-an~, pt. t. *floh, to strike. Cognate with 
Lith. plah-u, 1 strike ; cf. J.. plaga, a stroke. See Flag^ue. Brug- 
mann, i. § 569. 

EXiEA, a small insect. (E.) ME. flee, pi. fleeui Chaucer, C. T. 
16966 (11 17). AH.fleah ((). K. 'J'exts) ; spelt fleo, as a gloss to pulex, 
in iElf. Gloss. ; Voc. 121. 38.4’Dn. vlno\ lcit\.flo \ Li.floh. Tcut. 
base *flauh- (or rather *^lauh-) ; allied to the veri) to flee. Sec Flee. 
FIiifiAM, a kind of lancet. (F.— 1 .. — Gk.) In Kersey’s Diet., 
ed. 1715. Spelt fleame in Cotgrave, s. v. desckaussoir.^O¥.flieme, 
y.flamme, ‘a fleam IT.'imilton and Legros. [Cotgrave gives only 
the (Wmin.flnmmette, * a kind of launcet.’] Date 1 .. flitoma, a lancet 
(Voc. 400. 11); shortened from flevotomum^ phletiotomum, a lancet. « 
Gk. tpKefloTonov, a lancet. --Gk. iftKeflo-, decl. stem of a vein ; 
and To/i-, 2nd grade of ri/tvfiv, to cut. See Phlebotomy. ^ This 
pardonable abbreviation of too long a word is counten.-mced by Du. 
vlijm, G.fliete, and 'MUG.fliedeme, all various corruptions of the 
same surgical word. 

FLECK, a spot. (Scand.) ME. has only the verb flelcien, to spot ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 16033 ((i 565). — Icel.^eUr, a spot ; flekka, to stain, 
spot ; Swed. flack, a spot ; fldeka, to spot ; Du. vlek, sb. ; vlekkett, vb. ; 
Gjfleck, sb. ; flecken, vb., to spot, stain, put on a i)atcli. 
FLECTIOE*, a bending ; see Flexible. 

FLEDGE. to acquire (or be furnished with) feathers. (E.) Shak. 
has fledged, Mcrch. Vcn. iii. i. 32. This jip. fledged is a .substitution 
for an older ad], fledge, meaning ‘ ready to fly.’ ME. flegge, ‘ ready 
to fly ’ (Stratmaiin), a Kentish form otidlLflygge, ready to fly ; spelt 
fligge in the Prompt. I’arv. p. 167 (and note). AS. *flycge, found in 
comp, uuflyege ; ns in ‘ inplumes, unfliege ; ’ O. E. Glosses (Napier), 
28. 13. ri’Du. vlug, MDu. vlugge; J.ow G. flugge; OUG. flucchi. 
Tout, type *fl»gjoz, ndj. ; from *flug‘f weak grade of *fleugnn-, to fly. 
Cf. also Ic^.fleygr, able to fly; l&tX.fleygJa, to make to fly, causal 
of^yfign, to lly. See Fly (1). ’Dex.fledge-lhig, 
f^EE, to escape, run away. (E.) Not the same word as fly. 
UX]L.fleen, pt. i. fleh, fleih'. Cursor Mundi, 2818. [We also find the 
pt. i. fledde, and ytyt. fled\ Chaucer, C. T. 2932 ; llavclok, 1431.] 
Ai^.fleun (pt. t fleah).’^()Siti%.fliohan, G.fliehen; Icvl.flyja (pt. t. 

also flyhi); Swed.fly (pt. t.flydde) ; Goth, thiiuhan. Tcut. type 
*tkliukaH- (pt. t. thlauh) ; so that fl was orig. ihl, and there was at 
first no connexion with the verb to fly, which w.is at an early date 
confused with it. ^ The j)t. t. fled, Viy, fledde, was due to Iccl. 
flyGi, i^v/v.d.flydde (above). 

FLEECE, a sheep’s coat of wool. (E.) TTere -ce stand-s for .s, as 
often. ME. Prompt. Parv. p. 166; Wyclif, Gen. xxx. 35. 
A^.fleos (Bosw.) ; earlier flius ((). E. Texts') ; also (with mutation) 
^ys,Ps. Ixxi. 6 (ed. .Spelman). 4 'Du. »//«; G.fliess; MHG. cf. 
also G.flaus, a woollen coat, MHG. vlus, a sheep>skin. Teut. tyjies 
*fleiM-, *fleusr,-, *fluMo- ; ])Ossibly allied to L.//ri-i»a. .See Flume. 
(See Kluge.) 

FLEER, to mock, to grin. (Scand.) Tn Shak. E. T.. L. v. 2. 109 ; 
Jul. Ca;s. i. 3. 117. ME. flerien, Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 1088, 
2778. Of Scand. origin; cf. Norw._/ 7 irfi, to titter, giggle, laugh at 
nothing ; Aasen. Dan. dial, flire, to jeer. Also Norw. fli>M, to 
titter ; Swed. flissa, to titter. P. Another variation of this verb is 
Swed^iwrt, to titter ; .Swed. dial.^mn, to make a wry face (Rietz). 
FLEET (i), a number of ships. (E.) MK.flete, Morte Arthure, 
ed. Brock, 1189; Layamon, 2155. AS. fleot, a ship, Grein, 

i. 304. [it seems afterwards to have been used collectively.]— AS. 
flSoian, to 'fleet,’ i.e. to float, swim.+O.Sax._/f/o/n/i, Du. vlieten, to 
flow; G._/7i>4iff;i, to flow; Iccl.^/fi/n, .Swed. Dan. Teut. 
t)'pe *fleutan-, pt. t. *flaut, pp. *flutnnoz ; Idg. base *pltud, as in Lith. 
pliidis, a float of a fishing-net. (V Cf. Gk. itXitiv, to sail ; 
Skt. pin, pru, to swim, float, flow. p. Hence also the more usual 
AS. form flota, a ship, Grein, i. 305 ( = ME.flnfe, ILavclok, 738); 
which is cognate with Icel. flo/i, (1) a raft, (2) a fleet. See 
Float (4). 

FLEET (2), a creek, bay. (E.) In the place-names North-fleet, 
Fleet Street, &c. Fleet Street was so named from the Fleet ditch ; 
and /fee/ was a name given to any shallow creek, or stream or channel 
of water ; sec E. D. l 5 . ME. fleet. Prompt. Parv. p. 166. AS. fleot, 
a bay of the sea, as in svs fleot —hay of the sea; tr. of Beda, i. 34. 
Cf. also AS. fleote, a stream. The orig. sense was * that which flows; ’ 
and the deriv. is from the old verb fleet, to float, flow; sec above. 
Cf. OFries. ffe/, Icel. fljot, a stream ; Du. vliet, a rill, a brook. 

fleet (3), swift. (E.) In Shak. L. L. L. v. 2. 261. It does 
not seem to appear in ME., but the AS. form is fleotig ( » fleet-y), 
Grein, i. 304. It is a derivative from the old verb to fleet, and « 


fleeting; see Fleet (4). Cf. Jcel. fljotr, fleet, swift; from the verb 
see Fleet (l). Der.fleet-ly, ~ness. 

FLEET (4), to move swiftly. (E.) ‘ As aexBona fleet ; a Hen. 
VI, ii. 4. 4. From Fleet (3). "Dbt. fleet-ing^eet-ing-iy. ^ Not 
the same word as flit, though allied to it ; see EUt. 

FLESH, the soft muscular covering of the bones of animals. (E.) 
ME. flesch,fleisch ; Chaucer, C. T. 147. AS.flaese, Grein, i. 302.+DU. 
vleesch; G. fleisch, flesh; and (with short vowel) Iccl.^e*^, in the 
special sense of ‘ pork,’ or ‘ bacon ; ’ Dan. flesk, pork, bacon ; Swed. 
flask, pork, bacon, 'lent, type *flaiskos, neut. Der. flesh, verb, K. 
John, v. 1. T} } ■^**‘'* -J'j 'i-ly, -i-ness. 

FLETCHER, an arrow-maker. (F.-C.) ME. fleechour. De- 
struction of Troy, 1 . 1393. — OF./tcAiVr, a fletchcr. — OF. ffecAe (F. 
flerhe), an arrow. — Olrish flesc, a rod, a wand. Stokes- Fick, p. 287. 
FLEUR-DE-LIB, flower of the lily. (F. — L.) M K. flour e-dedice, 
Minot’s Poems (Spec, of Eng. ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 1 31, 1 . 25). — 
OV.fleur tie Us; whence also E. flower-de-luce. Winter’s Ta. iv. 4. 1 27. 
Here Its is from the old pi. foim, because there were three flowers- 
de-lis on the royal shield; the OF. noiu. sing, was /i 7 . — L. lUiutn, a 
lilv. See Flower and Lily. 

FLEXIBXiE, easily bent. (F. — L.) In Shale. Troil. i. 3. 50; 
and Hocclcve, De Kegim. J’rinc., 3358. — F. ‘flexible;’ Cot. 

— L. flexibilis, easily bent. — L. pp. ol fled ere, to bend. Der. 

flexible-ness, flexibl-y, flexibil-i-ty ; from 1 ,. flrxus are also flex ion 
(wrongly fleet -ion), -or, -He, -tire; from the same source, circumflex, 
defect, in^ex-ion (wrongly in-flect-ion), re-fled . 

FLICKjEjR, to flutter, waver. (E.) ME. flikeren, to flutter; 
Chaucer, Troil. iv. 1 22 1 . AS. flicerian, Deut. xxxii. 1 1 ; also flienrian, 
iEIfric, Horn. ii. 156. p. Here flicerian is a frefjuentativc form from 
the base flic-, an attenuated form of the base FLAK, to beat ; the 
sense is ‘ to beat slightly and often.’ y. 'Phis is made clear by the 
occurrence of the stronger iorm flaker in the MV,, flakeren, Ancren 
Riwic, p. 222 ; of which the later form flacker occurs in Covcrdale’s 
Bible, Ezek. x. 19: ‘And the cheruhins flackered with their wings.’ 
See Flag (1). ^ The Icel. flbkra, to flutter =--E. flacker; Du. 
flikkeren, to sparkle = E. yfhd’er. Cf. Prov. Ha. flik, a light blow 
(Molema). 

FLIGHT ( I ). the act of flying. (E.) ME. flight, Chaucer, C. 'P. 
190. AS. flyht, (ircin, i. 306 ; allied to AS. flyg~e, flight. Teut. 
type *fluhtiz ; from *fl«g', weak grade of *fleugan-, to fly. Der. 
fligkt-y, -i-ness. See lly (t). 

I^IGHT (2), the act of fleeing away. (E.) MR. Layamon, 
1 . 21405; Orrnulum. 1 . 19683 4 'D.Sax. and OMG. flucht. Tcut. type 
*thluhtiz; from *thluk-, weak grade of * thiiuhan-, to flee; see 
Flee. 

FLIMSY, wc-ak, slight. (Scand.?) ‘F/im.sy, Umber, slight;* 
Phillips, ed. 1706. In Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1 . 94. Lit. ‘like the 
skim on milk.’ Formed by adding -y to Dan. dial, flints, flems, skim 
on milk ; cf. EVtIc^. flem, flim, a film. These forms arc allied to E. 
film. If the ending was -sy (as from EFrics. flint), cf. tipsy, hunip-iy, 
also limpsy, given by Webster as the synonym of flimsy in the U. S. A. 
Der. fl i msi -ness. 

FLINCH, to shrink back. (F.-Teut.?) In Shak. All’s Well, 
ii. I. igo.^^OV. flenchir, flainchir, to turn aside, bend (given by 
Cicwlefroy, s. v.flechir). Perhaps from OIIG. *hlencan, answering to 
G. lenken, to bend, turn. This G. lenken is from OllG. hlanca, the 
side (Kluge) ; see Flank. ^ The initial fl would then be accounted 
for, as in flank, from OHG. hi. See Link (i). 

S^ING, to throw, dart, scatter about. (Scand.) The pt. t. flang 

— flung, occurs in King Alisaunder, 2749. Cf. Svicd. fliinga, to use 
violent action, to romp ; flOnga med hdstarna, to ride horses too hard ; 
flang, sb., violent exercise, 1 flOng, at full speed (cf. E. to take one's 
fling); Swed. dial, fldnga, to strip bark from trees, to hack, strike 
(Rietz) ; MS'xcd. flenga, to strike, l>eat with rods (Ihrc) ; 'Da.a.flenge, 
to slash ; 1 fleng, indiscriminately, p. These forms presuppose a 
strong verb *fling-a, which tlie E. form perhaps represents. 

lE^INT, a hanl stone. (E.) ME.^/w/, llavclok, 2667. AS. flint, 

a rock; Numb. xx. 10. + Dan. Swed. + Gk. wXivCor, a 
brick; Brugmann, i. §$ 575, 704. "DeT.flint-y, -i-ness. 

FLIP (I I, to fillip, jerk lightly. (.Scand.) First in 1616; sec 
further under Flippant. 

FLIP (2), a mixture of beer and spirit with sugar, heated. (E.) 
*Eat biscuit, and drink flip;' Congreve, Love for Love, A. iii. sc. 4 
(Ben). Fr< m flip (above), to beat up. Moisy (Diet, of Norman 
patois) spells it phlippe, as if from F. Philippe ; but it is borrowed 
from E. 

FLIPPANT, pert, saucy. (Scand.) ‘ A mo.st flippant tongue 
she had;’ Chajiman, All Fools, Act v. sc. i, prose speech by G‘)s- 
tanzo. The suffix -ant is due to the Northern E, pres. pt. in -and; 
hcncc flippant -flippattd, i.e. prattling, babbling. Gr els*-’ 
imitates the F. pres, part., as in ramp-ant. From the hose flips weak 
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grade allied to UvLfletpa, to babble, prattle; Swed. A\a\.fltpa, to 
talk nonsense (Kidz). iZf.jlipy the lip. "Dm. Jlippanl-Hes’i,flippaHC‘y, 
FIjZRT, lo tri/le in wooing. (E.) In old authors ‘ to mock/ or 
* scorn/ and often spelt Jlurt ; see The Two Noble Kinsmen, etl. 
Skeat, i. 2. J (and the note). The oldest sense of flirt was * to jerk 
lightly away ; ’ sec N. E. D. and E. D. D. We find E Erics. 
a litdit bltjw ; flirlje, a giddy girl. Dev. flirt, sb. ; flirl-alion. 
flit, to remove from place to place. (Scand.) ME. 

1*. J^Iowinan, IJ. xi. 62 ; also flutien, Layamon, 3050.V — 
to flit, remove; Dan. E'rom *flut-, weak grade of Jcel.fljota 
(Swed./y/n, Dan. /lyde), to float, flow. .See Fleet (i). Cf. Icel. 
flfta, to hasten ; flytja, to carry, cause to flit ; flylflid- t^reflexive), to 
flit, remove. Der. flitt-inf', Ps. Ivi. 8 (P'.-llk. version). Also flitter- 
i.e. a bat; see Flutter. 

FLITCH, a side of bacon. (E.) WL. flicche, P. Plowman, H. ix. 
169. A^.flicee, str. n., to translate L. succidin ; Jtosworth. The pi. 
fliecu occurs in Diplom. Angl., ed. Thorjic, p. 138; gen. flicca, id. 
p. 460. Tout, type *flik-jom, n.+Icel.^/iW/, a flitch; flit, a flap, 
latter, fi. The Swed. flit is a lajipet, a lobe; Dan. flit is a patch; 
cf. Ct.fiiet- (in comp.), a patch. I'crhnps allied to Fleck. 
FLOAT, to swim on a liquid surface. (E.) ^ir..flotett,floiian, 
flatten ; ( very rare, the usual form being fleten ( A.S. fleatat^'\ ; see 
Fleet U). ‘A whal ... by that bot flatte ’«a whale floated by the 
boat; Allit. Poems, cd. Morris, C. 248. AS.flotian ; ns in ‘ an scip 
fltitigende' n ship floating; A.S. C'hron., an. 1031. Cf. AS. flata, 
a ship (Grein); allied words to which arc lce\. flnti,n float, raft, 
whence flotna, to float to the lop ; Swed.flot/a, a fleet, a raft,/o//<i, 
to cause to flo.at; Du, v/ot, a raft, whence vlotten, to cause to float, 
to float ; i'j. floss, a raft, whcncc^as.f«/i, to float ; see also Fleet (i). 
Tent, type *flulujan-, to float ; from ^>d-, weak grade of *fleutan-, 
to flo.-it, whence mod. T.. fleet. .See Fleet (1). ^ Partly confused 
with V. flatter \kW.flater), to float; from the same Teut. base *flut-. 
.See Flotilla. Der. float, sb. ; fioat-er, -age, -i»g, -at-ion ; also 
flotsam, q.v. 

FLOCA (i^, a company of birds or sheep. (E.) ME.^oIr; ‘a 
flok of bryddis ’ — bird.s ; King Alisaundcr, 366, AS.flocc, m., Gen. 
xxxii. 8. 4» I cel. yfoWr; Dan.jfo*; .Swed.^ocit. DoT.flact, verb. 
FLOCK (2', a lock of wool. (E'.— L.) In Shak. 1 Hen. IV, ii. 
J. 7; ME. jd. ; Prompt. Parv. ME', yfoc, _/foc de lnme,*a. 

lock or flock of wool;' Col. — L._/?occMm, acc. of floceus, a lock of 
wool. Der.floct-y; and {from '[•.floccus),flacc’Ose,flocc-ul-ent; also 
floet-hed, &c. Ilrugmaun, i. § 585 (i). Not to be confused with 
flatr, with which it is unconnected. 

FLOS, a flake of ice. (Dan.) Modern ; common in accounts of 
Arctic Voyages. —Dan. in the comp. iif,-flage, an ice-floe; 

Norw. isflat, isflnt, lit. ‘ ice-llakc.’ .See Flak:e. ^ Strictly, Dan. 
flage gives li.flaw, the sound was ntJl exactly caught. 

]^OQ, to be.atjwhip. (L.?) A late word. It occurs in Cowper’s 
Tirocinium, 1. 329; and in Swift (Todd); also in Coles’ Diet. ed. 
1671, which gives : ‘ Flog (cant word), to whijj.’ Perhaps a school- 
boy’s abbreviation from the \j. flagellare, to whip, once a familiar 
word. .See Flajgellate. ^ This is jmralleled by the u.se of Low G. 
flogger, as a common variant of flegel, a flail ; where flegel represents 
\j. flagellum. 

£^OOD, a great flow of water. (E.) ME. flod, P. Plowman, 
11. vi. 326. AS. Grein, i. 305.+DU. vloed\ Teel. Swed. 
and Dan. flod \ Goth. /fudus, a river ; ii.fluth. Teut. type 
act of flowing, also a flood ; from the Teut. base *flo(j/)-. E'rom the 
notion of flowing; see Flow. Allied to Gk. irAw-rus, floating, 
llrugmann, i. $ 134. Der. yfoorf, verb ; flood-ing, flood-gate. 
FLOOR, a flat surface, platform. (E.) MJ‘« flor, Allit. Poems, 
ed. Morris, IJ. 133. AS. Grein, i. 306.4- Do. vloer’, G. flur. 
Teut. type *fluruz. Cognate with W. llawr\ Ilret. Uur\ Irish and 
G.'icl. Idr {<.pirir) ; Celtic type *(p)luros ; Stokes-E'ick, p. 236. E'rom 
Idg. *plu’, to spread out ; whence also L. plii-nus, plain. See Flain. 
Der.floor-ing. 

FLOP, to flajj or sway heavily. (E.) A dialectal form ; see 
Ei. D. D. An imitative variety of flap, expressive of greater heaviness 
or clumsiness. Cf. prov. Du. flop, the sound of a blow or fall 
(Molema); Low G.flupps, suddenly (Berghau.s). 

FLORAL, pertaining to flowers. (L.) Late. In Johnson’s Diet. 
— L, flvrdlis, belonging to E'lora. — L. Flora, goddess of flowers; 
mentioned in Shak. Wint. Ta. iv. 4. 2. ^L. flor-, stem of flds, a 
flower ; cf. flor-ere, to flourish. See Flower. Der. flor-esc-ence 
(from L. floreseere, to blossom) ; flor-et ; flori-culture, -Jer-ous, -form, 
flo r-itd ; als o_^o r-/rf, e\.y., florin, q.v. 

FLORIH, abounding in flowers, red. (L.) In Milton, P.I.. iv. 
278. [Directly from Latin; the floride means ‘lively.’]— I.. 
fldridus, abounding with flowers. — L. Jfori-, decl. stem of flos, a flower. 
See Flmer. Der. florid-ly, -ness. 

FIiORIH, a coin of E'lorence. (E'.-Ital.— L.) ME. florin, 


Chaucer, C. T. 12704 (c. 770). Florins were coined by Edw. Ill in 
1337, and named after the coins of Florence, which were much 
esteemed. First in 1 303 ; spelt florens (N. E. D.). - OF. florin, ‘ a 
florin ;' Cot. — Ital._/for/»o { -=florino), a florin ; so named because it 
bore a lily, the symbol of Florence. — Ital. /ore, a flower; with 
allusion to L. Fldrentia (E'lorence). -L. acc./or-em, a dower, flor-ere, 
to flourish. See Flower. 

FLOSCITLE, a floret of a comoosite flower. (I..) Botanical 
and scientific. — L. /oscm/uj!, a little flower; double dimin. of /os, 
a flower. Sec Flower. 

FLOSS, a downy substance, untwisted silken filaments. (E'.— L.) 
What is now called floss-silt was formerly called sleave-silt; see 
Narcs. The term floss-silt is modem (first in 1759). Cot. gives 
‘ soye flnsche, sleave silk ; ’ whence the E. word seems to have been 
borrowed. [Cf. Ital./osfifj, flaccid, soft, weak ; whence floscia seta, 
‘raveling or sleave silke;’ E'lorio. The Venetian form, according 
to Wedgwood, is flosso, which exactly agrees with the E./oss.] An 
adj. form.'ition from OV.flocher, to form into ‘flocks’ or tufts. — OF. 
floe ; see Flock (2). 

FLOTILLA, a little fleet. (Si>an. — Teut.) Merely Spanish ; Bailey 
gives only the form /o/n. — Span./o/i7/fl, a little fleet; dimin. of floia, 
a fleet, cognate with OV.flote, a fleet of ships, but also a crowd of 
people, a group (OF./o/e de gens); see Burguy. This OE*. flote, 
a fern, form, is from a Teut. source. Cf. Du. vl(.of, a fleet, allied to 
lccl./o//, (1) a raft, (2) a fleet, AS./o/«, a ship. E'rom the Teut. 
base *flMt-; see Float, Fleet (1). (Kbrting, i 3861.) 

FLOTSAM, goods lust in shipwreck, and left floating on the 
waves. (AE'. -- E. ) and I..) In Blackstone’s Comment, b. i. c. 8 ; spelt 
flotson in Blount's Law Diet., cd. 1691. Colgrave has: ‘0/0, 
floating; choses a flo, flotsens or flotzams.’ This is an Old Iaw F. 
term, appearing as A¥. floteson. Black Book of the Admiralty, ed. 
Twiss, i. 82 ; wJiich answers to OV. flotaison, a flooding of fields, F. 
flott-aison, flotation, formed with suffix -eson, -aison (L. -dtionem) from 
the verb flatter, to float; which is of Teut. origin (above). 

I FLOuHCE (1 ), to plunge about. (Scand. ) ‘ After his horse had 
flounced and floundered with his heeles ;’ Holland, tr. of Ammianus, 
p. 77 (R.). ‘Alexander flounced . . . into the floudde ; ’ Udall, tr. of 
Eirasmus, Apophthegmes (1.^42), p. 183, b (N. E. !>.). Of imitative 
origin ; Cf. Swed. ditd.flunsa, to dij), plunge, to fall into water with 
a plunge (Kietz) ; MSwed. flunsa, to plunge, particularly used of 
the dipping of a piece of bread into gra^ (Ihre); Norw. /««.«, 
violent and unusual treatment Sec Flounder (j ). 

FLOX7HCE (2), a plaited border on a dress. (E'. — L.) ‘To 
change a flounce; ’ Tope, Rape of the Lock, ii. 100. ‘ E'.'irthing.iles 

and flounces' Bcaum. and E'letcher, Mons. Thomas, iii. 2.3. Made, 
by change of r to I, from ME./roK«re, a plait, wrinkle ; I’. Plowman, 
B. xiii. 318 ; (.'hauccr, tr. of Boethius, b. i. pr. 2, 1. 20. We also have 
/roMwcft/— frizzled and curled, in Milton, 11 Pens. 123; cf. Spenser, 
E'.Q.i. 4. 14. — OE’.//-oHcrr, /rowser, ‘to gather, plait, fold, wrinkle; 
fronser le front, to frown or knit the brows ; ’ Cot. p. Pcrliaps from 
J.ate I.-. *frontidre, to wrinkle the forehead ; not found, but regularly 
formed from fronti-, decl. stem of frons, the forehead. .See Front, 
and Frounce. (Kc)iting, § 4009.) 

FLOUHDER (1), to flounce about. (Scand.) See quotation 
under Flounce (i); also in Beaum. .md E'letcher, Woman’s Prize, 
ii. 6. 30. Of imitative origin; from Norw. flundra, to sprawl, to 
flounder (Ross'). Cf. Norw./w/m, to sprawl, struggle ; Dn.flodderen, 
to dangle, flap, smlash through the mire ; Swed./arfrfra, to flutter. 

FLOUNDER (2), the name of a fish. (F. — Scand.) Flounder- 
lite occurs in Massinger, Renegado, Act iii. sc. i (Mustapha’s 5th 
sjx^echV Flounder is in ]ic;auin. and Fletcher, Mons. Thomas, ii. 3 ; 
and in John Dennis, .Secrets of Angling (ab. A.D. 1613), in Arber’s 
Eng. Garner,!. 171. MV., floundre. Expeditions of Earl of Derby, 
*390-il» Camden Soc. ; p. 159, 1. 25.— OE'. /oiff/w (Normandy).— 
.Swed. /««rfra, a flounder; Dan. flynder ; EVne%,flunder; Icel. /yflra. 
Prob. allied to Norw. //Wra, a thin chip or slice, EETies. //rfrfer, 
a flat fish ; G. fladen, a flat cake. See Flawn. 

FLOUR, the finer part of meal. (E'. — J^.) ‘ E'yne flowre of whete;’ 
.Sir T. Elyot, C^astel of Helth, b. ii. c. 1 1 ; also spelt flower, with which 
it is identical. ME. flour rf whete. Early E. I’saltcr, Ps. 80. 17 (81. 
16).— OF./owr, V.fleur defarine, ‘flower, or the finest meal;’ Cot. 
•See Flower. 

FLOURISH, to blossom, thrive. (E’. — L.) ME. florisshen; 
Prompt. I’arv. p. 167; Wyclif, Ps. Ixxxix. 6. — OF. /oriss-, base of 
jires. pt. of florir, to flourish.— E'olk-L. *fldr\re, for L. florere, to 
flower; cf. L. flurescere, inceptive form of fldrere, to flower, 
bloom.— L./wr-, stem of flds, a flower. See Flower. Jyet. flouridi, 
&b., -ing. 

iLOUT, to mock. (F.) A i)eciiliar use of flute, used as a verb; 
Shak. Temp. iii. 2. 1 30. ME.flouten, to play the flute ; floute, a flute, 
Chaucer, Ilo. of Fame, 1 223. From French ; see Flute. Cf. MDu. 
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fiuyttn^ to play the flute, also to jeer, to impose upon ; now spelt 
jluiten fOndemans) ; MDm. Jluyt (Du.^m/ 0, a flute. Der. Jlou/, sb. 
FLOW, to stream, glide. (E.) ME. flawen (not very common), 
Chancer, Troil. iii. 1 758. AS. fiowan^ Grein, i. 3o6.4>Du. vloeijen ; 
Joel, floa, to boil milk, to flood. Teut. base cognate with Gk. 
irXiv-«iv (for rtkuf-tiv), to float. Further allied to Gk. (for 

to sail, L. flu-ere, to rain; and therefore distinct from 
h.^uere, to flow. See Flood. J}er. jtow, sb.,-»Hg; also flood, q.v. 
FLOWFR, a bloom, blossom, L.) ME. flour, Chaucer, 

C. T. 4; liavelok, 2917. — OF. rfo«r,_/?or {t\fleur). — L.flrtrem, acc. 
of flos, a flower; cf. fidrere, to bloom, cognate with E. blow, to bloom. 
See Blow (a). Der. flower-y, -et ; also flor-id^ -al, -in ; flos-mU, 
flourish, q.v. Doublet, /four, q.v. 

FLUCTUATE, to waver. (L.) In Milton, P. L. Sx. 668 ; and 
in Blount’s Gloss., 1656, 1681. •»L.^«c/Mf7/Ms, pp. of fluchtare, to (ioni 
about. — L.yfMc/M.s, a wave. — old 2)p. oifluere, to flow; see 
Fluent. "Dot. fluctu-at-ion. 

FLUE ( 0i air-passage, chimney- jiipe. (F. — L.) Evelyn speaks 
of ‘chimney flues-,' Diary, Aug. 9, 1654. [Phaer ^tr. of Virgil, x. 
309) translates concha, the sea-shell trnm|iot of the Tritons, by 
‘wrinckly wreathed flue* (R.) ; but this is a misprint for flute.] 
I’rob. from ME. fluen, to flow ; as the pipe conducts the flow of the 
smoke; ‘to flue, fluere-,* Cath. Angl. (1483I. — OF. flue, a flowing; 
fluer, to flow. — 1« fluere, to flow. ^ So also Du. vloei-pijp, a ven- 
tilating shaft, from Du. vloeijen, to flow, cognate with E. flaw ; sec 
Flow. But Y.. fluere is quite distinct from ILflow. 

FLUE (a), light floating down. (E.?) In Johnson’s Diet., 
explained as ‘soft down or fur.’ Also called fluff, Prob. of E. 
origin. Perhaps a derivative of *flug-, weak grade of the verb to 
fly-, see Fty (1). We find the exact equivalent in Norw, flu, flue 
t^Ross) ; 1*' Fries. Jfiigjjfog, flue; Low G.ftog, flue. Cf. O.flug, flight. 
FLUEET, flowing, eloquent. ( L.) Used in the sense of ‘ copious/ 
in Shak. Hen. V, iii. 7. 36. — L. acc. of pres. pt. of fluere, to 

flow. Cf. Gk. ^\vuv, to swell, overflow, dvwpXvttv, to spout up ; 
see Curtius, i. 375. "Dor. flueHt-ly,flueHc-y\ from same source, 

(J.V., flu-or, q.v., flux, q.v., fluctuate, q.v, ; also af-flu-ence, con-flux, 
de-flux-ion, ef-flux, in-flux, re-flux, &c. 

FLUID, liquid. (F. — L.) In Milton, P, L. vi. 349; Bacon, Nat. 
Hist., sect. 68. — OF. ; Cot. — L. fluidu^, flowing, liquid.— 
\.^uere, to flow ; see Fluent. Der. fluid-i-ty, -ne-^s. 

FLUKE (i), a flounder, kind of fish. (E.) "iW.. fluhe, Morte 
Arthure, ed. Brock, 1088. AS. Jf/Jc, gloss to L. platissa, a plaice; 
/Elfric's Colloquy.+Iccl. flbki, a kind of halibut. From *flok, ami 
grade of a Teut. base *flak-, which appears in G. flack, flat. 
FLUKE (a), part of an anchor. (E.) In Kersey’s Diet., ed. 
1715. * Flouke of an anchor;’ Phillijrs (1658). Also sfielt flook. 

A]q)arcntly the same word as fluke (i), applied to the flattened end 
of the hook. Apparently distinct from G. flunke, the fluke of an 
anchor ; and from Iccl. akierisfleinn, Dan. ankerflig, Swed. ankarfly, 
G. ankeffl'ugel, the fluke of an anchor. 

flummery, a light kind of food. (W.) *F/»/fw»wry, a whole- 
some jelly made of oatmeal ;’ Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1715. — W, llymru, 
llymruwd, flummery, sour oatmeal boiled and jellied.- W. llymus, 
shart), tart. 

FIjUEBIEY, a footman. (F. — OlIG.) In Bums, Twa Dogs, 
1. 54. Its origin is clearly due to V.flanquer, to flank ; it seems to 
be ]>ut for flanker. ‘ F/anquer, to flanke, run along by the side of ; 
to defend, snp])ort, or fence; to be at ones elbow for a helji at need;’ 
C’.ot. Sec Flank. 

FLUOR, FLUOR-SPAR, a mineral. (L.) Latinised from 
G.fluss, a flowing, fusion; a term applied by G. Agricola (in 1546) 
to minerals used ns fluxes in smelting. The 'L.fluor (lit. a flowing) 
was formerly in use as a term in alchemy and chemistry. 'Fluor, a 
flux, course, or stream ; ’ Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1 71 5. — L. fluere, to flow ; 
sec Fluent. 

FLURRY, agitation, hurry. (E.) ‘The boat was overset by 
a sudden flurry [gust of wind] from the North ; ’ Swill, Voyage to 
Lilliput; c. i. And see Rich. Diet From flurr, to whir (N. £. D.) ; 
prov. IL. flurr, to rufile, to disarrange (E. D. D.) ; of imitative origin. 
Cf. Norw. flurutt, rough, shaggy, disordered (Aasen); Swed. dial.^Mr, 
disordered hair, whim, caprice ; flung, disordered ; Norw. flura, to 
be in disorder (Ross). 

FLUSH (i), to flow swiftly. (E.) ‘ The swift recourse of flushing 
blood ; ’ Spenser, F. Q. iv. 6. 39. G. Douglas uses flusch to signify 
* a pool ; ’ prol. to Ain. vii., 1. 54 ; spelt fluss in Barbour, Bruce, xiii. 
20. From flush, vb., to fly up quickly, like a startled bird; cf. flush, 
to make a whirring or fluttering sound (£. D. D.). Apparently of 
imitative origin ; cf. Ef'rics. flastern, flustern, to fly with a noise, to 
rustle (as wind) ; murmur (os water). fMDu. fluysen, ‘ to gush or 
breake out violently’ (Hexham), Dan. dim. fluse, to gush out, are from 
OF.^tur (pres, pt fluiss-ant), to flow; and may be independent] 


i FLUSH (a), to blush, to redden. (E) Perhaps the same word 
as the above, but much influenced by FlaiA,and perhaps byBluah. 
Shak. has flushings redness; Hamlet, i. a. 1 55. MU. flushen, to 
redilen, as in 'flush for anger; ’ Rich, the Redeless, ed. Skeat, ii. 166. 
Cf. Swed. dial, ^ossa, to burn furiously, to blaze (Rietz) ; Ndrw. dial. 
flosa, passion, vehemence, eagerness ; Aasen. And see Fluster. 
Dot. flush, sh., flush-ing. 

\ FLUSH (3), level, even. (E.) Perhaps from Flush (i) ; as an 
I adj., it meant ‘ in full flow ; ’ Damjiier has : ‘ Small brooks . . . that 
run flushinto the sea;’ Voy. i. 393. Hence, even or level, likea stream 
i when running full. 

FLUSH (4), a term at cards; a hand containing a prescribed 
I number of cards of the same suit is ‘ a flush.’ (K. — L.) ‘ He facithe 

owte at a flusshe, with shewe, take all ! ’ Skelton, Speke Parrot, 1. 424. 
— F.^w*, ‘ a flowing, . . a flux, . . also, a flufh at cardes ;’ Cot. — L. 
fluxus, a flowing ; from the pp. stem of flutre, to flow ; see Fluent 
and Flux. 

FLUSTER, to heat with drinking, confuse. (Sennd.) .Sec Shak. 
Oth. ii. 3. 60. Also fliiwster (Yks., .Som.), E.D.D. Cf. Icel. flaustra, 
to lie flustered; flaustr, sb., fluster, hurry. Allied to EFries. 
flnstern , flus tern, to rustle (as wind). Dot. fluster, sb. 

FLUTE, a musical pipe. (F.) ME floiten, flouten, to play 
the flute ; Chaucer, C. T. 91. The sh. flute is in North’s Plutarch, 

p. 763 fleute, flaute, flehute, flahute (Supp. to Godefroy); 

fleute (Cot. ), a flute ; flauter, to play the flute. Cf. mod. V\o\.flahuto, 
flavuto, flaguto, a flute (Mistral). Prob. of imitative origin ; the fl- 
may have lieen suggested by "L. flare, to blow, cognate with E. Wow; 
see Blow (i). Dot. flageolet, q. v. ; and see flout. 

FLUTTER, to flap the wings. (E.) ME fltderen, to fluctuate, 
float about; Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. jir. ii, 1. 156; W'yelif, 
Isa. xxix. 9. AS.flotorian, to float about (fluctibus ferri) ; Gloss, to 
Prudentius, p. 150, 1. i ; cf. AS. flat, the sea ; flota, a ship. — AS. 
flat- (Teut. *flut-), weak grade of fleotan, to float, fi. Thus the orig. 
sense w'as to fluctuate, hover on the waves; and the form of the 
word is due to Float. The word was afterwards applied to other 
vibratory motions, esp. to the flapping of wings ; cf. Low Ci.fluttern, 
flutter, flit about, Bremen Worterbuch, i. 431, which is closely allied 
to flit •, cf. prov. E. flittemiouse, a bat; also EFries. fluttern, to fly 
noisily; Norw. flotra, to swim with difficulty (Ross). See Flit, 
which is likewise a derivative of Teut. *flui-. 

FLUYIATILE, lielonging to a river. (F. — 1 *) In Bailey’s Diet. , 
vol. ii (1731 ). — F. fluviatile. — L. fluuiutilis. — L. fluuius, a river.— E 
fluere, to flow. 

FLUX, a flowing, a diseasl^ (F. — L.) ME. flux, P. Plowman, 
C. vii. l6i; xxii. 46. — OF. «», ‘a flowing, flux;’ Cot. — L. /i/xus, 
a flowing; from the jip. of fluere, to flow; see Fluent. Der.^uN- 
i Wr, • at -inn, -ion ; and see flush (4). 

FLY (i), to float or move in air. (E.) ME flegen, fleyen,flijen; 
pt t. he flew, Chaucer, C. T. 15423 (B 4607). AS. fleogan, pt. t. 
fliah\ Cirein, i. 303.+!)^ vliegen; Jccl. fljuga; Dan.flyve; Swed. 
flyga; G. fiiegen. p. Teut type **fleugan-, pt t. *flaug; pp. *flug- 
anoz. Cf. I« pluma, a feather, wing ; see Flume. ^ Not allied to 
flee,bnt early confused with it Dot. fly, ah. AS. flfoge (Grein); 
fly-boat, fly-blown, -catcher, -flshing, deaf, -wheel, -ing-fish,fli-er\ also 
flight - AS. flyht, Grein, i. .306 ; flight-y, -il-y, -i-ness. 

FLY (a^ a vehicle. (E.) Applied in 1708 to a stage-coach, to 
express its swiftness of motion ; this use is obsolete. Also the name 
of a light vehicle, introduced at Brighton in 1816, and at first drawn 
by men. ‘ A nouvelle kind of four-wheeled vehicles, drawn by a man 
and an assistant, are very accommodating to visitors. They are 
denominated Flys;’ Wright’s Brighton Ambulator (1818); where 
the date 1816 is given. 

FOAL, the young of a mare. (E) ME./ale, P. Plowman, B. xi. 
il35* AS. /o/o, Matt xxi. a.+Du. veiden; Icel. foli; Swed. /Hie; 
Goth, fula ; G. fohlen. Teut. type *fulon-, m. Cognate with L. 
pullus, the young of an animal ; Gk. vwXor, a foal. Der. fllly, 

q. v. 

FOAM, froth, spume. (E.) MF.. fome, Chaucer, C. T. 16032 
(G 564). AS. /am, Grein, 1. 367.+Prov. G. /aim ; OlIG. feim. 
Teut type *faimo‘. Cognate with Russ, piena, foam ; Skt phena, 
foam; and prob. with L. spuma {<,*spoima), foam, and U. pum-ex, 
pumice. Cf. Spume. Der. /o<im, verb. 

FOB (i), a pocket for a watch. ^O. Low G.) In Hudibras, pt 
iii. c. 1, 1. 107. An O. Low G. word, not preserved otherwise than 
in the cognate prov. HG. (Prussian) /uppr, a pocket, which is cited 
in the Bremen Wiirterbuch, i. 437. The dimin. fob-ke, a pocket, 
is recorded by Berghaus. 

FOB (a), to cheat, deceive, take in. (Low G.) Also toflib off, to 
put off; Shak. Cor. i. 1. 97 ; and see E. D. D. — Low G.foppen, to 
befool (Berghaus) ; G. fop^, to jeer, banter. 

FOCUS, a point where rays of light meet (L.) In Kersey, on. 
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1715. First in xO^O.-L./ncus, a hearth ; hence technically used as 
a centre of (ire. Tier, foc-al. 

FODDER, food for cattle. (E.) ME. fodder, Chaucer, C. T. 
3866 (A 3868 . AS. fodor,fbddor,fbddur, Grein, i. 334 ; an extended 
form from foda, food.+Du. vfteder ; Icel.y50r ; Dan. and Swed./od^r; 
{j.Ju>trr. Teut. tyjH: n. Sec Food. Dor. /odder, verb. 

POE, an enemy. (E.) ME. /o,/oo; Chaucer, C. T. 63. AS./tiA, 
/3^,/ii; Grein, i. a66. Teut. type yaiAoz, m. ; hlg. tyjie *poiqos, 
whence also Irish oech, a foe, with loss of/>. From the weak grade 
*piq- we have Gk. viK-ftos, bitter, Lith. pik-tas, unkind. Jinigmann, 
i. $ 646. Der./ne-maii. 

FCETUS ; sec Fetus. 

FOG, a thick mist. (Scand.) Tn .Shak. ^^id.s. Nt. Dr. ii. 1. 90. 
.See N. E. I)., where it is shown that ihe eaiiiest sense of fog was 
coarse or rank winter-grass; see Early Eng. Allit. iVams, It. 16S3, 
where we read of Nebuchadnezzar, that ^fngge was his mete.* It 
also meant ^rnoss;* and hence the e(\\. fuggy, covered with rank 
grass, mossy, marshy, damp ; whence /og, sb., damp, as a back- 
formation. —Nor w. Jugg, long-strawed, weak, scattered grass in a 
moist hollow (Kuss). Tier, fugg-y, fogg-i-ness, fng-hnnk. 

FOIBDE, a weak point in character. (K. — i..) In Dryden, 
Marriage A la Mode, iii. 1. — F./oiVde, Iceble ; see Feeble. 

FOrL (!)» b* dis.'ippoint, defeat. (F. — J..) In .Spenser, F\ Q. v. 

ll. 33,/oy«- to cover with dirt, to trample under foot. i^oyfuiled= 
trampled underfoot; King A]is.aundcr, iqxi. C'orrujited from OF. 
fouler, perhaps by the innuence of ME./y/«M, to render foul. — OF. 
fouler, * to tread, stamiie, or tianiple on, . . to Jiurt, jiress, ojipress, 
foyle, overcharge extremely;’ Cot. — Late fullare,fuirire,\.o full 
cloth. — L. /fd/n, a fuller. See Puller. "Der. foil, sb,, a blunt 
sword, so e.illed because it could only fttil or check, not kill ; (in 
wrestling, a throw not resulting in a /l.at fall, and so incomplete, 
was called a foil)', see Much Ado, v. 2. 13; also foil, a defeat; 

1 IKn. Vi, V. 3. 23. 

FOIL (2), a set-off, in the setting of a gem. (F\— 1..) In Hamlet, 
V. J. 266. — AF./oi//f, a leaf; Stat. Realm, i. 219; MF. fueille, ‘a 
leaf; . . . also the foyle of precious stones;’ Cot. — I.. pi. of 
folium, a leaf; afterwards used ns a fern. sing. ; see Foliage. 
POIN, to thrust or lunge with a sword. (F.—L.) Obsolete. In 
Chaucer, C. T. 1654 ! .Shak. Merry Wives, ii. 3. 24. Lit. * to 

thrust with an eel-spear.’ — OF. foinr,foisne, an eel-siwar. — L./«.sc<«ii, 
a three-pronged spear, trident t^Littre). 

FOIBOIT, plenty, abundance. (F. — L.) Obsolete; but in Shak. 
Temp. ii. 1. 163; Chaucer, C. T. 4924 di 504 V— OF. fnison, 

‘ abundance ; ’ Cot. — Folk-L./«.syr»««M, with short m; ftu L. finionem, 

acc. olfuiiu, a pouring out, hence, jirofusion ; allied to fUs>us, pp. of 
fundere, to pour; see Fuse (0. 

FOIST, to intrude surreptitiously, orig. to jmlm or put tiff. 
(MDu.) In .Shak. Sonnet 123, 1. 6. The sb./oi>t is a trick: ‘Put 
not your/o/sA upon me; 1 shall scent them;’ lien Jonson, The F'ox, 
Act iii (last speech but 21). To fuii>i was a term in dice-play, and 
meant to palm (or conceal in the fist\ to introduce so as to fall as 
required ; see Asch.am, Toxophilus, ed. Arlier, p. 54, and quotations 
in N. E. I). — Du. vuisten, to take in the fist or hand (N. E. 1 >.). — Du. 
vuist, the fist; cognate with E. Fist. t'f. Low G. fustjen, to lake 
in the fist (Low G. />/».%/) ; s})cll xtuslen (and vust) in Liibben. 
FOLD (i), to double together, wrap up. (E.) JAK. fnlden; 
P. Plowman, li. xvii. 145, 176. OMcrc. faldan ; AH. feiddan, 
(irciii, i. 286.-^l)an./o/f/<r; Swcd./<47/n; Iccl./a/f/a; Goth. /fl/zA/iw ; 
G. fallen, Tcut. type *falthan-. Allied to Gk. 5i-irAd<rios, doubled ; 

irknaafiv (for *ir\aT-yfiv), to form, mould; Skt. pu/a, a fold 
(Macdcmcll). See Plaster. Her. fold, sb., ME. fold, a plait; -ftdd, 
in comiiosition, as in two-fold, See. 

FOIjD( 2). (E). Thcword/o/</,uscdasasb.,inthcsenseofsheep-fold, 
is not in any way allied to the verb to fold. It occurs as AS. fold, in 
John, X. I ; but this is contracted from an older form falud, also sjxdt 
faludtfalail (Sweet, O. E. Texts). Allied words are Du. vaalt. Low G. 
foal, EFries./oZ/,/o/f/, a dung-pit ; I)an,/oW, a sheep-jien (Franck). 
FOLIAGE, a cluster of leaves. (F. — L.) ‘ Foliage, branching 
work in painting or tapestry ; also Icafiness ; ’ lilount's Gloss., ed. 
1674. A I*’, wjjrd, but modified by the I../o//-«»i, a leaf ; ci. foliation, 
in .Sir T. Urowne, Cyrus Garden, c. 3. 5 1 1 ; frdiaie, in bacon, Nat. 
Hist. § 293. — MF./MfiV/rtgf, ‘branched work, in painting or tapestry; ’ 
Cot.— Mb./iiwV/r, a leaf. — L. /o//n, pi. ol folium, a leaf; later used 
as a fern. sing.+(jk. q>vkkov, a leaf. .See Curtius, i. 380. Der. 
foliag-ed; also (froni L, folium) foli-ate, -at-ed, -at-ion, -fer-ous; also 
folio, from the phr. in folio, where fohu is the ablative case. 

FOLK, a crowd of people. ( I,.) ME./o/A ; Chaucer, C. T. 2830 
(A 2828). AS./rt/c; (jrcin.+Icel./ri/I- ; Dan. and Swed./o/A ; Du. 
volk; G. vdk. Teut. type *folkum, neut. f I.ithuan. piilkas, a crowd, 
Russ, polk , an army, were prob. borrowed from Teutonic at a very 
early date. 'Der.fdk-lore. 


FOLLICLE, a gland, seed-vessel. (F.-L.) ^Folliele, a little 
bag, purse, or bladder;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674- **F. foUicule, 
‘ a little bag. powch, husk;’ Cot. — L. folliculus, a little bag, dimin. 
of follis, a pair of liellows, kind of bag. 

FOLLOW, to go after. (E.) ME. folwen, folowen, Chaucer, 
C. T. 3260 ; P. Plowman, H. vi. 2. [The w is due to the AS. g.J 
AS. folgian, John, x. 27. We also find AS. fylcgan,fylgian,fyligan ; 
Grein, i. 36o.+I)u. volgen ; Icel. fylgja ; Dan. folge ; Swed. folja ; 
G.folgen. .So also O Fries. /fj/gia,/«//a, O.Sax./o/gci«. p. We also 
find AS.fulgangan (pt. t. fid-eode), with the same sense, but derived 
from AS. ful, full, and gangan, to go; and, in like manner, OlIG. 
follegan. Hence it is probable that the original sense was ‘to go 
(or l)e) in full numbers,’ to go in a crowd, to accomi)any ; and that 
it is a derivative of Teut. *fulloz, full. See Full. Cf. AS. fylstan, 
to assi.st,/M//i««, assistance; both derivatives of AS. full, full. Der. 
folluw-ing, follow-er. 

FOLLY, foolishness. (F.-L.) ME./o/i> (with one /) ; I.aya- 
mon, later text, 3024. — OF. /«/«>, folly. — OF. /o/, a fool; see Fool. 
FOMENT, to bathe with warm water, heat, encourage. (F. — L.) 
‘Which bruit [rumour] was cunningly fomented;' Bacon, Life of 
Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 22, 1. 2 S. — MF. /owiew/er, ‘to foment;’ 
Cot.- L.^»itM/arf. — L. contr. from *fouimentum, a warm 
application, lotion. — L,/o«e;-f, to warm; of unknown origin. Der. 
foment-cr, -at-ion. 

FOND, foolish. (E.) ME. fond, but more commonly fanned, 
Wyclif, Exod. xviii. 18. Funned is the pp. of the \eihfonnen, to act 
foolishly ; thus Mom /d/im/s/ — thou art foolish ; C-oventry Myst. p. 36. 
Fonnen is formed from the sl)./o«, a fool ; of which the fuller form 
fonne is in Chaucer, C. T. 40K7 (A 40S9). Pi oh. of Fries, origin, 
as the sb. answers to EFries. fone, fan, a maid, girl, weakling, 
simpleton (Koolman). This form has a large number of variants, 
as OVT\eii. famne,fomne,fovne,fone, and appears to be ultimately the 
same word as AS. fu'mne, led. feima, a virgin. See Notes on 
E. Etym., p. 102. Der. fond-ly, -ness ; also fond-le, fretpientative 
verb, to caress, useil by .Swift aiul Gay ; also fond-ling (with dimin. 
suffix -lij^^-l + -ing), Shak. Venus and Adonis, 229. 
font (i), a basin of water for baptism. (L.l In very early use. 

A. S. funt,fani, /Elfric’s Horn. i. 422. — L. fontem, acc. of fans, a fount ; 
see Fount. 

FONT (2), FOUNT, an assortment of types. (F. — L.) ‘ Font, a 
cast or complete sot of jiriniing-letters ; ’ Kersey, ed. 1 7 1 5. — V.funte, 
‘a casting of metals ; ’ Col. — 5'. fondre, to cast. See Found (2). 
FOOD, provisions, what one eats. (E.) ME. /brfr, P. Plowman, 

B. vi. 271. AS. foda, A'.\f. Horn. ii. 396. Cf. \ce\. fa 6 i,f<B 6 a, food; 
Dan. /w/c; Swed. /w/n. [In English, the veib fedan, to feed, is 
derived from the i\i.foda, food ; not vice versa.] p. From AS. *fod-, 
strong grade of AS. *fad-, corresponding to (ik. irar- in nar-UaBai, to 
feed. F’rom the Idg. root *pa.-, to feed; whence T..pa-nis, bread, />»- 
hulum, food, and pd-scere, to feed. .See Pasture. Der. feed, q. v. ; 
fodder, q. v. 

FOOL (0, a silly person, jester. (P. — L.) MK.fal; I.aynmon 
(later text), 1442. — OF./oZ (F./b«), a fool. — L. /oZ/-f»i, acc. of frdlis, 
a pair of bellows, wind-bag ; pi. folios, jiulfcd cheeks ; whence the term 
was easily transferred to a Jester, as in Late '[..follis, a fool. Perhaps 
allied to Ball { 1 ' . 'Der.foul-ish, -er-y ; -hardy =■ ME./o/Aen//, Ancren 
Kiwle, ]>. 62 (sec hardy ) ; -hardi-ness ; fooh-cap, pajier so called from 
the water-mark of a fool’s cap and bells used by old paper-makers ; 
also folly, q. v. 

FOOL (2), a dish of crushed fruit, See. (F. — L.) From the sb. 
above ; named like trifle. P’lorio has : ‘ Mantiglia, a kind of clouted 
creame, called a foole or a trifle in English.’ 

FOOT, the extremity of an animal below the ankle. (E.) ME./o/ 
foot; p\.fet,feet ; Chaucer, C. T. 474, 475 (A 472 3). AS./«/, pl.fit, 
Grein. -f- Dll. voer; lcel./«/r; Ikm./fM/; Swed./o/; Golh./i3/«s; G. 
/»«.%, Teut. type *fut (consonant stem), corresponding to Idg. type 
*ldd, with the variants *pod, *ped. Cf. 1* pis, foot, gen. ped-is ; Gk. 
vovs, gen. iro8-ur ; Skt. pTid, foot (gen. pad-as). Cf. Fetter, Fetlook, 
Fetch. Brugmann, i. ( 57S. Der./oo/, verb; /oo/-ba// (1424), -Aoy, 
-bridge, -fall, -guard, -hold, -man, -mark, -pad, -passenger, -rot, -rule, 
-soldier, -sore, -stalk, -stall, -step ; also fooi-ing,‘ -less ; also fetter, q. v. 
F'rom the same source, ped-al, -estal, -estrian, -icle, bi-ped, quadru-ped, 
exped-i te, im -pede, cenii-pede, &c. 

FOOTY, paltry, insignificant. (E.) First in 1752 ; a variant of 
the older foughty, musty (N. E. D.}. ‘A mustie and foughtie taste in 
the wine;’ Surflet, Countrie P'arme, vi. 2. 731 (1600). From an AS. 
form *fuktig; answering to Du. vocA/ig, Dan. /Mg//^, Swed. /wA/fg, 
damp; from AS. /uA/, damp, moist. Cf. G, feucht, damp. From 
Teut. base *feuk-, as in Icel.^uAa,to drift as snow or dust (Franck). 
FOP, a coxcomb, dandy. (E.) Shak. has /o/s, K. Lear, i. a. 14; 
fopped (or/ofrA«(/)« befooled, Oth. iv. 2. 197; foppish, K. I.«ar, i. 4. 
182; foppery, id. i. 2. 128. 'WL. foppe, a foolish fellow, Prompt. 
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Parv. ; /ap^ Cov. Mysteries, p. 295 ; also f<Me, P. Plowman, C. iii. 
193. (Not in AS.) Cf. EFries./o/’^w, to jeer, banter ; Du. ff>ppen^ 
to cheat, mock, prate ; fopper, a wag ; fopperijy cheating ( »■ Y.. foppery ) ; 
Low G. fopp, a lout ; foppm^ to befool (Berghaus). "D&t. fopp-hh^ 
-ish-ness, -er-y, fop-ling, Cf. fob (2). 

FOR (r), in the place of. (E.) The use of for as a coiij. is due to 
such phrases as AS./or-J)ttOT-J)«,/or-l»y--=on account of; the orig. use 
is prepositional. AS. /or, for; also, before that ; the same word as 
AS. fore, before that, for ; Du. voor, for, before, from ; Teel, fyrir, 
before, for; Dan. /or, for; /or, adv. before; Swed. /or, liefore, for; 
(j. vor, before; /lir, for; Goth, faura, liefore, fur.+L. pro, liefore; 
Gk. irpo, rel.ited to irapd; Skt. /ro, before, away. Sec Fore; and 
see below. J)oT.for-as-much,for-ever. 

FOR- (2), only in composition. (E.) For-, as a prefix to verbs, 
has usually an intensive force, or jireserves something of the sense of 
from, to which it is related. The forms are: AS. /or-, Icel./or-, 
Dan. /or-, Swed./ir-, Du. and G.ver-, Goth. /ra- (rarely /«>-) Skt. 
para. The Skt. pnru is an old instrumental sing, of para-, far; 
perhaps the orig. sense was ‘ away ; ’ see From. fi. The derived 
verbs are for-hear, for- hid, for-fend, for-go { spelt forego) , for-get, for- 
give, for -lorn, for-n^aPe, forswear. ^ It is distinct from fore-, though 
ultimately related to it ; see Fore. 

FOR- (3), only in composition. (F. — T..) In forclose (misspelt 
foreclose) and forfeit, the prefix is F'reneh. See those words. 
FORAGE, fodder, chiefly as obtained by jiillage. (F. — Low L. — 
Teut.) MF,. forage. Chancer, C. T. 9296 (K.1422). — OF./owragr, 
forage, pillage. — (.)F./orr«r, to forage. ^ Oh'. forre,fuerre {V.feurre'^, 
fodder, straw. — I,ow ]../orfrw»i, a Latinised form of Teut. *fodrom, 
the same .as E. fodder; see Fodder. Her. forage, verb; forag-er; 
also foray, sometimes spelt forray, a Lowland Scotch form coined 
from ME./orrifr,/orrryfr, a forager. — OF. /orriVr, a forager. — OF. 
forrer, to forage (above). Forray occurs in Barbour's Bruce both as 
sli. and verb ; see bk. ii. 1. 281, xv. 511. 

FORAMINATED, having small perforations. ( 1 ..) Modern 
and seicntific. — Ji. /ii'dmiM-, stem of foramen, a hole bored. — L. 
forare, cognate with E. Bore, cj. v. 

FORA X , FORRAY*, a raid for foraging ; see Forage. 
FORBEAR (I), to hold away from, abstain from. (E.") ME. 
/orferwi, Chaucer, C. T. SS7 (A 885). forheran \ Grein, i. 316.— 
AS. /or-, prefix; and beran, to bear. See For- (2) and Bear. 
Der. forbearing ; -ance, a hybrid woid, with F. suffix, K. Lear, 
i. 2. 1S2. 

FORBEAR (2), an .''.ncestor. (K.) t)rig. Lowl. .Scotch. *IIis 
forhearh . . of hale lynage;’ Wallace, i, 21. Wx.fore-heer, one who 
is (or exists 1 jireviously ; from fore, before ; and the verb to he. In 
Montgomery’s I’oems (.Sc. Text .Soc.), p. 211, the lA.forhe-ars rhymes 
with le-ars (liars), (.'f, G. vorweser, a predecessor ; from vor, before, 
and wesen, to be. 

FORBID, to bid away from, ])rohibit. (1«) MIC. forheden, 
Chaucer, C. T. 12577 (C 64.^). A^.forheodan ; (ircin, i. 3x6, — AS. 
for-, prefix; and hcodan,\.o bid, command. Sec For- (2) and Bid. 
('f.hh\.verbieden; Ooihi.faurbiudan; Oan. forhyde ; Swed. /tirfyWa ; 
G. verhieten. Hot. forbidd-en, ])p. ; forhidd-ing. 

FORCE ( I ), strength, power. (F.— T..) ME./orwj/or.'s, Ch.auccr, 
C. T. 7094 (D 1512); Will, of P.'ilerne, 1217. -(.IF./orcr. — L.ate L. 
fortia, strength. — L. /or/i-.s, rtrong; older form fnretis. Allied to 
.Skt. brhant-, large, great ; and to E. Borough. Brugmann, i. §§ 566, 
756. Hot. force, verb; force-ftd, -ful-ly; f.rc-ible, -ibl-y, -ible-ness; 
force-less, fnre-ing, force-pump. Also fort, fort-i-tude, fort-ress, &c. 
FORCE (2), to stuff fowls, &c. (K. — L.) A corruption of farce, 

* Farced, crammet], stuffed with a f^arce;' Kersey’s Diet. cd. 1715. 

* Farce, in cookery, a compound made of several meats and herbs ; ’ 
id. ME. farsen. * Farse the calte within als thu farses a gos’ 
[goose]; Relicp Anticpin;, i. 51. — F. /nrr^r, to stuff; see Faroe. 
Hot. force-meat, a corruption of farce-meat or farced-meat. 

FORCE (3), FOBS, a waterfall. (Seand.) A Nortliem word, as 
in Stock Gill Force, &c. - Dan. /as- ; Norw. foss ; Icel. foss, formerly 
fors, a waterfall ; Swed. fors. Cf. Swed./or.vrt, frusa, to gush. 
FORCEPS, pincers. (L.) In Kersey’s Ilict. 1 7 1 5. — L. forceps, 

gen. forcipis, pincers, tongs ; so called because used for holding hot 
iron, &c. (Paulus Diaconus^ ; for *formi-eeps. — h. formus, hot; and 
Ctem cip-, from capere, to take, hold. Hot. forcip-at-ed, forceps-like. 

FORD, a passtage, esp. through a river. (E.) ME. ford, also 
forth; see P. Plowman, B. v. 576, and footnote. AS. /orrf; Grein, 

317.+G. /ar/, /ar/It. Teut. type *fur 6 uz; allied to L. port-us, 
a harbour, OW^elsh {p)rit, W. rhyd, a ford. Also to frith (a\ 
Brugmann, i. § 514. ( 3 . Extended from the weak grade iffer) of AS. 
faran, to fare, go ; see Fare. Der. ford, vb. ; -ahle. 

FORE, in front, coming first. (E.) The adj. use, as in fore feet, 
it uncommon; but we find /orir /«/» fore feet, in Will, of Paleme, 
3284. The word is properly a prep, or adv., and in the former case 


is a longer form of for. AS. fore, for, before, prep. ; fare, foran, 
adv. See For (i).+ 01 IG./orfl; Goth.y^urn. Cf. Gk. wdpos, Skt. 
puras, in front, pura, formerly. Hvr.for-m-er, q. v. ;fore-m‘Ost, q. v. ; 
and used as a prefix in numerous compounds, for which sec l»Iow. 
Also vci for-ward fore-ward), q.v. ^ The old comparative of 
fore is fur-ther, q. v. 

FORB-ARM(i), the fore part of the arm. (E.) A comparatively 
modern expression ; first found in 1741. Merely made up from /or# 
and arm. See Arm (i). 

FORE- ARM (2), to arm beforehand. (Hybrid ; E. and V.) In 
Drydcn, tr. of Virgil’s iEncid, vi. 1233. From fore and the verb to 
arm ; see Arms. 

FOREBODE, to bode Ixcforehand. (IC.) In Butler, lludibras, 
pt. ii. c. 3. 172 ; and Drydeii, tr. of Virgil’s riMu id, iii. 470. Com- 
pounded of fore and bode; see Bode. (T. k-cl. fyrirboda ; Swed. 
forehuda. Hat. fore-bod-er, -ing, -ment. 

FORECAST, to contrive beforehand. (E. and Stand.) See 
Chaucer, C. T. 15223 (B4407). Compounded of fore and east; see 
Cast. Hot. forecast, sb., -er. 

FORECASTLE, the fore part of a shiji. (Hybrid ; E. and L.) 

‘ Forecastle of a ship, that part where tlic foremast stands ; ’ Kersey’s 
Diet., ed. 1715. Also in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. "hWi. forcastel, 
Destmetion of Troy, 5657. A short deck placed in front of a ship, 
above the upper deck, is so called, because it used in former times to 
be much elevated, for the accommrMlalion of archers and crossbow- 
men. From fore and castle ; see CaBtle. ^ Commonly corrupted 
to foc'sle or foxle. 

FORECLOSE, to preclude, exclude. (F. — L.) * Foreclosed, 
barred, shut out, or excluded for ever;’ Blount’s Law Diet., ed. 1691 ; 
with a reference to 33 Hen. VIII. c. 39. It should rather be spelt 
forelosed. ‘He forclosed me fro all my kynsmen;' Caxton, Four 
Sons of Aymon, ch. xii. p. 289, 1 . 1 1 . — OF. /orc/oj!, pp. offorclorre, 
to exclude. — OF. /or-, from L./or/s, outside; and clorre<X- claudere, 
to shut. See Forfeit .and Close. Her. forclos-ure. 
FOREDATE, to date beforeliand. (Hybrid ; E. andV.) Merely 
a comimund of fore and date. I'odd gives an example from Milton, 
Reason of Church Government, b. ii. Sec Date. 
FOREFATHER, an ancestor. (!•«) The pi. forfadres is in 
P. Plowman, C. viii. 134, where two MSS. have/ormi?/i</#r«, a fuller 
form. The ME. forme is the superlative of /or# ; see Former. Cf. 
Du. voor vader ; G. vorvater; Jcc\. forfaOir. 

FOREFEHD, to avert ; sec Forfexid. 

PORE-FINGER, the first of the four fingers. (E.) In .Shak. 
All’s Well, ii. 2. 24. 'ME. forefynger, Voc. p. 626, last line. From 
fore and fintre r. .So also fore-foot ; sec under Fore. 
FOREFRONT, the front part. (Hybrid ; K. and F.) In the 
Bible (A.V.), 2 S.am. xi. 15. ‘At a foyr frount Wallace, bk. ix. 
831. See Fore and Front. 

FOREGO (i), to relinquish ; see Forgo. 

FOREGO ( 2), to go before. (E.) (.Chiefly in the pres. p.art. f)re- 
goittg and the ■pp. foregone - gone before, previous; Othello, iii. 3. 428. 
Cf. AEt. foregangan, to go before; Grein, i. 321. Der. /or#go-fr ; see 
P. Plowman, B. ii. 187. 

FOREGROUND, front part. (E.) Drydcn speaks of ‘ the fore- 
ground of a picture ; ’ see Todd’s Johnson. I'niiii fore and ground. 
Cf. Du. voorgrond ; G. vorgrund. 

FOREHAND, ])refcrcncc, advantage. (E.) Used in several 
senses, and both as adj. and sb. ; see Shak. lien. V, iv. 1. 297 ; Troil. 
i- 143; Much Ado, iv. t. 51 ; 2 Hen. IV, iii. 2. 52. A difficult 
word ; but the etymology is clearly from fore and hand. Her. fore- 
hand-ed; in the phr, ‘a pretty /or«/i.7«rf#f/ fellow;’ Beaum. and 
Fletcher, Scornful Lady, ii. 3 (last speech hut 6). 
FOREHEAD, the fi-ont jiart of the head above the eyes. (E.) 
'iA.E. forheed; Cliaucer, C. T. 154. Older {mm forheued (with k — 
v); spelt vorheaned, Ancren Riwle, p. 18. From /or# and head. Cf. 
Du. voorhoofd ; G. vorhaupt. 

FOREIGN, out of doors, strange. (F. — L.) The insertion of 
the g is unme.aning. ME./or«/if,/or#y«#, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, 
b. ii. pr. a, 1 . 18. — OF. /ora/n, ‘ forraine, strange, alien;’ Cot.— 
Folk-L. *foranus, for Late L. foraneus, applied to a canon who is 
not in residence, or to a travelling pedlar. — L. foras, out of doors ; 
adv. with an acc. pi. form, allied to L. ])l./or«^s, doors; also to L. 
forum, a market-place, and E. door. Sec Door. Der. foreign-er, 
Shak. K. John, iv. a. 17a. 

FOREJUDGE (x), to judge beforehand. (Hybrid ; E. andF.) 
In I..evins. [The pp. foriugyd, cited from Fabyan, vol. ii. an. 1400 
(R.), has the prefix for-, not /or#-.] Spenser has forejudgement; 
Muiopotmos, 1 . 320. From fore and jut^e. Her. forejudge-meni. 
FOREJUDGE (2), FORJUDGE, to deprive a m.an of a 
thing by the judgment of a court. (F. — L.) Still in use as a law- 
term, and quite distinct from the hybrid word fore-judge, to judge 
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beforehand, lieltcr spelt /orjta/ge ; indeed, Blount’s Nomolexicon 
(16^1) has : ‘ forjudged the court, is when an officer of any court is 
banished or exjicUcfi the same.’ The pp./ortiij^iV is in the Kingis 
Quair, 1. ii. — V-Jorjuger, ‘ to judge or condemn wrongfully, also to 
disinherite, dejirivc, dispossess of ; ’ Cotgrave. — OF. for-, prefix, out, 
outside; aiA juger, to judge. The OF. for- is short for /orA<L. 
fnris, outside. See ForeoloBe, and Judge. 

FOREKirOW, to know beforehand. (F.'i .Shak. has fore- 
knowing, Ilamlft, i. I. 134 ; t\so foreknowledge, Tw. Night, i. 5. 151. 
Chaucer has/or/^nowmg- ; tr. of Boethius, li. v. ])r. 6, 1. 194. From 
fore and know. JkOiT. foreknow-ledge. 

FORELAITD, a headland, cape. (E.) In Milton, P. I... ix. 514. 
ME. forlond, Gawain and Greiic Knight, 1. 699. From fore and 
land. Cf. Dan. ybr/and ; Du. voorlarid; G.vorland; led. forlemit, 
the land between the sea and hills. 

FO]^OCK»the lock of hair on the forehead. (E.) In Milton, 
1 *. L. iv. 30a ; Spenser, son. 70. Prom fore and lock. 

FO WTiM A lff , a chief man, an overseer. (E.) The expression 
foreman of the jictty jury’ occurs in The Spectator, no. 122; 
and in Baret (1580), G 620. P'rom fore and man. Cf. Du. voornian, 
G. vormann, tlic leader of a file of men ; Icel.^rir/«fldi-,/or/Mfldr. 
Brugmann, i. $ 518 (1). 

FOREMOST, most in front. (E.) A double su{)erlative, due to 
the fact that the old form was misunderstood, a. From the base 
fore was formed the A.S. superlative ad], forma, in the sense of first; 
a word in common use; see Grein, i. 329. Hence the ME./orine, 
also meaning * first ; ' see Stratmann. fi. A double superhative 
formest was hence formed, as a by-form to the regular fyrmeat ; cf. 

* J>at fyrmeste hebml,' the first commandment ; Matt. xxii. 38. This 
liccame the ^liL. formest, both adj. and adv. ; as in Will, of P.alemc, 
939. See examples in Stratmann. y. Lastly, this was e.orrupted to 
foremost, by misdividing the word as for-mest instead of fortn-est. 
.Spenser hasfbrmn>,t,V. Q. v. 7. 35. See Former. ^ The Mceso- 
(jothic also has frumists, a double superlative ; the single suiierLative 
being/ruma, cognate with Gk. ir/xf/ier, ir/iu/uis, first, from vpo, before. 
Brugmann, i. i 518 ( i ). 

FOREMOOlf, the part of the day before noon. (Hybrid ; E. 
and L.) In Shak. Cor. ii. i. 7S. P'rom fore and noon ; see IN'oon. 
FOItEMSIC, legal, belonging to law-courts. (L.) ‘Forensal, 
ircrtaining to the common-place used in pleading or in the judgment- 
hall ;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Fortns-ic and forens-al are coined 
words, formed (with suffixes -ic and -at) from L./o«hs-/.s, of or be- 
longing to the/ori/m or market-place or place of ]niblic meeting.— 
L. forum, a market-place, orig. a vestibule * connected with L. forei, 
doors. See Forum. 

FORE-OBDAIR’, to ordain lx:furehand. (Hybrid; K. and P\) 
Sec I Pet, I. 20 (A. V.). P'rom fore and ordain. 

FOREPART, front part. (^Hybrid ; E. and l'\) In Acts, xxvii. 
41 ; and in Levins. P'rom fore and part. 

FORERAEK, front rank. (Hybrid; 1'.. and P'.) In Shak. 
Hen. V, V. 2. 97. From fore and rank. 

FORERUE, to run before. (E.) In Shak. L. L. L. iv. 3, 380. 
P'rom fore and run. Cf. (iolh. faurrinnan, G. vorrennen. Der. 
forerunn-er, Ileb. vi. 20 (A. V.) ; cf. \cd. fyrir-rmnari, forrennari. 
FO R E S jBE, to see beforehand. (E.) In Shak. Troil. v. 3. 64. 
A.S. /or^.seo« ; Grein, i. 322. — .\S. /ore, licfore; and seon, to see, 
4* Du. voorzien ; CL vorsehen. Sec See. "Der. foresight, q. v. 
FORESHIP, the front part of a ship. (E.) In Acts, xxvii. 30 (A. 
V.). A.S./orieip ; Voc. 166. 14. P'rom/ore and *A//.-f-Du. woor.sc^/, 
FORESHORTEN, to shorten parts that stand forward in a 
picture. (E.) In Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1715. From fore and shorten. 
Der. foreshorten-ing. 

FORESHO'W, FORESHEW, to show beforehand. (E.) In 
Shak. (\mb. v. 5. 473. p'rom fore and show. 

FORESIGHT, prescience. (E.) ME.foresiht,forsyghte\ Prompt. 
Parv.p. 171. From fore and sight. See Foresee. 

FOREST, a wood, a wooded tract of land. (F. — L.) MK. forest, 
King Alisaunder, 3381. — OF. /or«/, *a forrest;’ Cot. — Late L. 
foresia, a wood ; foresUs, an open space of ground over which rights 
of the chase were reserved. Medieval writers oppose the forestis or 
open wood to the wallcd-in wood or parens (park). * Forestis cst 
ubi sunt fera; non inclusa:; parcus, locuc nbi sunt ferm inclusm;’ 
document quoted in Brachet, q. v. — l../ori.s, out of doors, abroad; 
whence /om/i.v, lying open. Allied to 1.. fores, doors ; see Foreign. 
Jivt. forest-er, contracted to forster, Chaucer, C. T. II7; and to 
/os/er, S^ser,P'.Q.iii. 1.17. 

FORBSTAIiIi} to anticipate in a transaction. (E.) ME. fore- 
st alien, forstallett ; P. Plowman, B. iv. 56, where we find : *forsialleth 
my feires ’-anticipates my sales in the fair. Thus to f forestall, orig. 
used as a marketing term, was to buy up goods by intercepting them 
on the way. The object was, to sell again in the market at a higher 


price; see Kersey’s Diet. From AH. forsteal, sb., obstruction, inter- 
ception ; see gloss, to Schmidt, A. S. Laws. In the Laws of Henry I 
(Thorpe’s A. S. Laws, i, 586) we read that *forestel est, si quis ex 
transverso incurrat,vcl in via cxpcctet et assalliat inimicum suum.’ — 
AS. fore, before ; and steal, a stall, the occupying of a fixed position. 
See Fore and Stall. 

FORETASTE, to taste beforehand. (Hybrid; E. and F.) In 
Milton, P. I., i x. 929. P'rom fore and taste. Tker. foretaste, sb. 

FOSElSilili, to prophesy. (E.) ME. foretellen ; P. Plowman, 
A. xi. 165. From fore and tell. "Der.foretell-er. 

FORETHOIT OHT, a thinking beforehand , care. (E. ) MIS. fur- 
thoght. Cursor Mundi, 1. 27661. [Shak. has the verb to forethink; 
C-ymb. iiL 4. 1 71 ; f rom AH. fore-fencan."] P'rom /or* and thought. 
FORETOKEN, a token beforehand. (K) MPL foretokne ; see 
Gower, C. A. i. 137; bk. i. 2812; spelt /or/aiten, Onnulum, 16157. 
AH. foretdeen ; Grein, i. 322. + Du. voorteeken, a presage;. G. vor- 
zeichen. VTom fore and token ; see Token. Heir, foretoken, verb. 
FORETOOTH, a front tooth. (E.) ME./orrfo/, pi. /or*/^; in 
Le Bone P'lorence, 1609, in Kitson’s Metrical Romances, and in 
P. Plowm.'in, C. xxi. 3S6. AH. foreted, pi.; Voc. 157. 30. P'rom 
fore and tooth. 

FORETOP, the hair on the fore jiart of the head. (E.) MP'. 
fortop. Treatises on Popular Science, ed. Wright, p. 137, L 2.^0. The 
simple form top or toppe. is in I*. Plowman, B. iii. 139. See Top. 
Der. foretop-mast. 

FOREWARN, to warn beforehand. (PI.) In Shak. Wint. Ta. 
iv. 4- 215. ME./nr-u>arnen ; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 96, 
1. 13. Fro m /or* and warn ; see Warn. 

FORFEIT, a thing forfeited or lost by misdeed. (P‘. — L.) Pro- 
perly a pp. as in *So that your lif lie noght forsfet Gower, C. A. i. 
194; bk. ii. 1039. Hence ME. verb forfelen, J'. Plowman, C. xxiii. 
25; and the MIL sh.forfeture,forsfaiture, Gower, C. A. ii. 153; bk. 
V. mmO¥. forfait, forfet, forsf ait, a crime punishable by fine, a fine 

(.Supp. to Godefroy; cf. AV. forfeit. Laws of Will. L, § i) ; also pp. 
of forfaire, orSg.forsfaire, to trespass, transgress. — Late b,.forisf actum, 
a tmp.ass, a fine ; also pp. of forhfacere, to transgre-ss, do amiss, lit. 

* to act beyond.’ - L. forts facere, lit. to do or act abroad or lieyond. — 
I., forts, out of doors; and facere, to do. See Foreign; and see 
Fact. Pe r, forfeit, vb., -wr*, -able; and cf. eounter-feit. 
FORFENib, FOREFEND, to avert, forbid. (Hybrid ; E. and 
P'.) In Shak. Wint. Ta. iv. 4. 341. MiLftirfenden, Wyelif, Job, xxxiv. 
31. An extraonlinary compound, due to E./or- (as in for-bid), and 
fend, a familiar abbreviation of defend, just as fence (still in use) is a 
familiar abbreviation of defence. See For- (2) and Fence. ^ The 
spelling forefend is bad, 

FORGE, a smith's workshop. (PL — T .) In Gower, C. A. i. 78; 
bk. i. 1087 ; lienee M IL forgen, to forge, Ch.-iucer, C. T. 11 93 1 (C 1 7). 
mmOF. forge, a forge ; whence forgier, to forge. — Folk-1,. *faurga < 
^■favrega (Schwan) ; for L. fabrica, a workshop, also a fabric. Cf. 
Span./w7a, a forge, forjnr, to forge ; mod. Vtov. fabreja, faureja, to 
forge (Mistral). Thus forge is a doublet of fabric. Her. forge, vb., 
forg-er, -er-y. See further under Fabric. 

FORGET. to lose remembrance of, neglect. (K) ME./orge/*«, 
forjeten ; Chancer, C. T. 1 91 6 (A 1 9 1 4). AH.forgitan ; Grein, i. 324 ; 
ahoforgetan (10. JO. Texts). — AS./or-, prefix ; and gitan, to get. See 
For- t2) and Get. Cf. Du. vergeten ; (L vergessen. Der. /orgei-ful 
(which has supplanted AH.forgitol) ; -ful-ly, -ftd-ness, -forget-me-not 
(Palsgra ve, p. 1024, 1' ^ 

FORGIVE, to give away, remit. (10.) MV..forgiuen (with «- v), 
forftuen,forjetien ; Chaucer, C. T. 8402 (E 526). AS. forgtfan ; Grein, 
>• .^23. — AH. for-, prefix ; and gif an, to give. See For- (2) and Give. 
(.If. Du. vergeven ; Hwcd.forgifva, to give away, forgive ; G. vergeben ; 
Goth.fragiban, to give, grant ; Dan. tilgive, to forgive, pardon (with 
prefix til in place of/or). Her. forgiving, forgive-ness, 

FORGO, FOREGO, to give up. (PL) The spelling/or*go is as 
absurd as it is general; it is due to confusion with/oregone, in the 
sense of ' gone before,’ from a verb forego of which the infinitive is 
little used. ME. /orgon, Clnancer, C. T. 8047 (E 171). AS./org««, 
to pass over; * he forgleff pa;s buses duru*c=he will pass over the 
dour of the house; Exod. xii. 23. — AS. for-, prefix ; and gdn, to go. 
See For- (2) and C3o. 

FORJUDGE, a better spelling of Foregudge (2), q. v. 

FORK, a pronged instrument. (L.) ME. /orP*; the pl./orP/s is 
in King Alisaunder, 1191. Chaucer has ‘a forked herd’ — beard, 
C. T. 272 (A 370). AS. ybr*; iElfric’s Homilies, i. 430. — L. /urea, 
a fork ; of uncertain origin. Her. fork, vb., -ed, -ed-ness ; -y, -i-ness ; 
also ear-fax, q.v. Brugmann, i. § 605 (3). The Du. vorP, Icel. 
forkr, F.fourche (whence /oiirrp-*//*) are all from L. furca. 
FORLORN, quite lost, desolate, wretched. (E.) ME. forlorn, 
used by Chaucer in an active sense — quite lost; C. T. 11861 (P* 1557). 
It is the pp. of M£. forleosen, to lose entirely. AS. forloren, pp. of 
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forliosan^ to destroy, lose utterly; Grein, i. 328. -AS. /or-, prefix; 
and /orm, pp. of liosatit to lose, whence ME. /ora, Chaucer, C. T. 
.^53^* forloretif lost, used as an adj. ; Swed. forlorad, jm. 

of forlorof to lose wholly ; Du. vtrloren^ pp. of veriieztn^ to lose ; G. 
verloren, pp. of verliereHf to lose ; Goth, fraliusan, to lose. See Por- 
(a) and l^Be. Der. forlorn kope^ in North’s Plutarch, p. 309 (R.), 
or p. 372, ed. 1631, a vanguard; a military phrase borrowed from 
MDu. de verlortn hoop ~ the forlorn hope (of an army) ; Kilian. Cot- 
grave has : ‘ Perdu, lost, forlorn, past hope of recovery. En/ans perdus, 
perdus, or the forlome hope of a camp, are commonly gentlemen of 
conmanies.* I'or Du. hoop, see Hope (aV 
FORM, figure, appearance, shape. (F. — L.) MIC. /oraie. King 
Alisaunder, 388 ; whence formen, fourmen, to form, id. 3687.— OK. 
forme. — L,. forma, shape. — ^ DllEK, to hold, maintain ;' cf. Skt. dhr, 
to bear, maintain, support; dharman, virtue, right, law, duty, character, 
resemblance, llrugmann, ii. 8 72. "Dm. form, vb. ; form-al. Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 125 f; -nZ-Zy, -al-ism, -al-ist, -al-i-ty, -at 4 on, ^at-ive, 
cf. L. fornuitus, pp. of formiire, to form ; form-er, sb. ; form-ul-a, 
from \.. formula, dimin. of fortna ; -ul-ar-y. Also con-form, de-form, 
in-form, per-form, re-form, tram-form, uni-form, &c. ^ Form, a 

bench, is the same word. See F. forme in Cotgrave. 
PORMPR,more in front, past. (E.) First in latest text of A.S. Gos- 
pels, Matt. xxi. 36 (ab. 1 160). In Shak. Jul. ('scs. v. 1 . 80. .Spenser has 
formerly, F. Q. ii. la. 67. a. The word is really of secondary forma- 
tion, and due to the mistake of supposing the ME. formeit (now 
foremost) to be a single sujierlative instead of a double one ; see this 
explained under Foremost, fi. Just as ME. form-est was formed 
from AS./orma by adding -est to the base/orm-, so/om-er was made 
by .adding -er to the same base ; hence /orm-er is a comparative made 
from the old superlative for-m-a. Cf. 1 .. pri-m-us, first, y. We may 
therefore resolve for-m-er into for- ( fore), -m-, superlative suiftx, and 
-er, com]iarativc suffix. Der. former-ly. 

FORMIC, pertaining to ants. (L.) First in 1671 ; chiefly used 
of * formic acid.’ Short lor *formtc-ic. mm I, .formica, an ant. Brug- 
mann, i. $ 413 (8). Der. chlaro-form. 

FORMIDABLE, causing fear. (F.—L.) In Milton, P. L. iL 
649. Fisher has formydabte; Works (E. E. T. S.); Ps. 38, p. S3, 
1. 2 J. •mV. formidable, ‘fcarfull Cot, mmL. formidabilis, teirible.— J.. 

formldnre, to dread ; formido, fear. Der. formidabl-y,farmidahle~ness.^ 
FORMULA, a (irescribed form. (L.) In Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1715.^ 

— 1 .. formula, dimin. of forma, a form ; see Form. Der. formul- 
ate, -ar-y. 

FORNICATE, to commit lewdness. (L.) Thu £. verb /orniVa/e 
ib of late use, ajipearing in the Works of Bp. Hall (K«)i 
1552. It was certainly developed from the fornication and forni- 
cator, both in early use. Chaucer has fornicatioun, C. T. 6886 

(1) 1302); and fornicatour is in P. Plowman, C. iii. 191 (footnote). 
These are, respectively, 0 ¥. fornication and /or/nVn/ewr ; Cot. — L. 
fornicatus, pp. of fornicuri, to seek a brothel. — L. fornic-, base of 
fornix, (i) a vault, an arch, (2) a brothel. I’erhaps allied to Fumaoe; 
cf. OL. fortius, I../Mr;/f/s, an oven (of vaulted shape). Der. fornicat- 
ion, fornicat-or, explainctl above. 

FORSAKE, to give up, neglect. (E.) ME. fursahen, Chaucer, 
C. T. 14247 (B 343*). AH. forsacan, iElfired’s tr. of Orosius, i. 12. 
sect. 3. The orig. sense seems to be ' to contend strongly against,* 
to ‘ oppose.’ — AS. /or-, intensive prefix ; and sacan, to contend, Exod. 
ii. 13. p. This verb sacan is a strong verb, cognate with Goth, .sal'an, 
to strive, dispute ; and is represented in E. by the derived sb. salre. 
Cf. Dan.forsage, to forsake ; Swed./orsaZa ; Du. verzaken. See For- 

(2) and Sake. 

FORSOOTH, in truth, verily. (E.) ME./or for the truth, 
verily; P. Plowm.'in, B. iv. 2. — A.S. far, for; and so 9 e, dat. of soO, 
truth. See Sooth. 

FORSWEAR, to deny on oath, esp. falsely. (E.) ME. /orsteerM, 
Prompt. Parv. p. 173; earlier fontuerien, O. Eng. Homilies, i. 13, 
1. 1 1. AS.forswerian ; Grein, i. 332. — AS.jhr-, prefix ; and swerian, to 
swear. Sec For- (2) and Swear. 

FORT, a stronghold. (F.— L.) In Hamlet, i. 4. a8.— OF. /orZ, 
'a fort, hold;’ Cot. — Late L./or//s (<Zum».s), strong (house). — L./or//s, 
strong. See Force. Der. fort-al-ke, q. v. ; fort-i-fy, q. v. ; forl-i- 
tude, q. V. ; fort-r-ess, q.v. From 'L.foriis we have also Ital. /or/e, 
loud (in music), with its superl./or/iss/mo. j 

FORTALICB, a small outwork of a fort. (Late L. — L.) Rare; j 
see Jamieson’s Scottish Diet. Cf. OF. fortelesce, a fortress ; Span. 
fortaleza. — Late L. forlalitia,fortaIitium. See Fortress. 

FORTIFY, to make strong. (F.— L.) In Shak. K. John, iii. 4. 
10.— OF. fortifier, ‘ to fortifie, strengthen ; ^ CoL — Late I« fortifieare, 

— L./or/i-, decl. stem oi forth, strong ; and fie-, from facere, to make. 
See Fort, Force. Der. fortifi-er ; fortifie-ait-ion, from Late L. pp. 
farti^atue, 

X^RTITUDE* Strength. (F.— L.) In Shok. Temp. i. a. 154. 


-F./or/iWe (Littri). - L. /or/i/firfo, strength; see ‘spiritus/or/i/urfimV 
in P. Plowman, R xix. 284.-L./or/i«, strong. See Port. 
FORTH, forward, in advance. (E.) MR forth, Chaucer, C. T. 858 
(A 856). AS./orff, adv. (common); extended from/or», before. +Uu. 
voort, forward ; from voor, before; G./or/,MlIG. vart\ from wor, before. 

[ See Fore, Further. Der. forth-coming, Shak. Tam. Shrew, v. i. 96. 
Also/or/A-w{7/i, in a poem of the 1 5th century called Chaucer’s Dream , 
1. 1109, substituted i^or earlier /or/A mid- < forth along with,* O. E. 
Horn. i. 117, 1. 18; cf. also ME. /or/Auii7AaZZ, Gower, C. A. iii. 26a; 
bk. vii. 5064. 

FORTNIGHT, a period of two weeks. (E.) ME. fourtetught, 
(trisyllabic). Chancer, C. T. 931 (A 929), Written fourten ni^t, Rob. 
of Glouc. p. 533, 1. 17; 1. 1 1010. From ME. /utir/en — fourteen ; and 
nijt, old pi. — nights. The AS. form was f lower fyne niA/; Laws of Ine, 
§ 55* Similarly, we have sennight - sfvm night ; the phr. seofon niht 
week) occurs in Csdmon, ed. Grein, 1. 13.(9. It was usual to 
reckon by nights and winters, not by days and years ; see Tacitus, 
Germania, c. xi. Der. fortnight-ly. 

FORTRESS, a small fort. (K.— L.) ME. /br/rcssc, King AlU 
saundcr, 2668. — OF. forteresce, a variant of fortelesce, a small fort 
(Bnrguy). — Late I., fortalitia, a small fort. — Late L. forth, se. domus, 
a fort. — I., forth, strong ; see Fort, Fortallce. 

FORTITITOUS, depending on cliance. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674. [The MR fortuit, borrowed from OF. fortuit, occurs in 
Chancer, tr. of Boethius, b. v. pr. 1. 1. 38, in the Camb. MS. ; see the 
footnote.] Englished, by change of -us to -ous (as in arduous, strenuous. 
See.) from L. fortuitus, casual. — 1.. foriu-, related to forth, decl. stem 
of/ors, chance (below). Der. fnrtuitous-ly, -ness. 

FORTUNE, chance, hap. (F. -L.) In Chaucer, C. T. 1234 
(A 1 232) ; Cursor Mundi, 23719. — F. fortune. — h.foriana. — L./or/u-, 
allied to forth, decl. stem of fors, chance, orig. * that which is pro- 
duced;* fiom/or-, weak grade of fer-, as in Latin fer-re, to bear; 
cf. R bear.^yiillV.K, to bear; see Bear. See Breal. Der. 
fortun-ate, ME. fortunat, Chaucer, C. T. 14782 (B 3966), from L. 

forthnatU',\-ate-ly, -at e-ness\ fortune-less, -hunter, -teller i from the 
same source, /or/«-i/-ows (above). 

FORTY, h>ur times ten. (E.) MR/owr/y, Chaucer, C. T. 16829 
(G 1,361). AS. /ro««'r/i>; Grein, i. 296. — AS. /?owr, lour; and -tig, 
a suflix allied to ten; see Four and Ten.+Du. veertig; IceLfforutiu; 
Dan. fyretyve ; Swed. fyralio ; G.viertig; Goth., Jidwiirtigjus. The 
Goth, tigjus is the pi. of tigus, a decade ; cf. Gk. htuds. Der. forti- 
eth, from AS. feowertigoVa. 

FORUM, the Roman market-place. (L.) In Holland, tr. of 
Pliny, bk. xxii. c. 6. § 2. — L. forum, a market-jilace, place for 
business; a forecourt; allied to fores, doors; see Door. Der. 
for-ensic, q. v. 

FORWARD, adj. towards the front. (E.) "WiV.. forward, adj. and 
adv. ; but rare, as the form forthward was preferred. Forward, adv. 
occurs in Chaucer, C. T. Six-text, Group B, 263, in the Camb. MS., 
where the other 5 MSS. have forthward. AS. foreweard, adj, ; Grein, 

I i. 322. — AS. /ore, before; and -weard, suffix; see Toward. Der. 

I forwards, ME./omiurdes, Maundevillc, p. 61, where -es is an adv.suffix, 
orig. the sign of the gen. case (cf. Du. voorwaarts, G. vorwdrts); 
forward, verb, Shak. i lien. IV, i. i. 33; forward-ly; forward-ness, 

I C>mb. iv. 2. 342. 

FOBBE, a ditch. (F.— L.) In Holland, tr. of Suetonius, p. 183 
(K.); ME. /bs, Rob. of Glouc., 1. 179. — OF./euwe, * any pit or hole;* 
Cot.— L./ossfl, a ditch. — L. /055a, fern, oifossus, pp. of fodere, to dig. 
Brugmann, i. § 166. Der. fossil, q.v. 

FOBBET, a spigot ; the same as Faucet, q. v. 

FOBBIL, petrified remains of an animal, obtained by digging. 
(F.— >L.) Formerly used in a more general sense ; see Phillips’ Diet., 
ed. 1706. — OF./ossiZr, * that may lie digged : ’ Cot. — L. fossilis, dug 
up.— L. /05SU5, pp. of fodere, to dig; see Fosse. Der. /os«Z-im, 
fossilh ferou s. 

FOSTER (1), to nourish. (£.) ME. /os/r«n, Chaucer, C.T. 8098 
(£ 222). AS. fastrian, in a gloss (Leu); cf. foatring, sb., a disciple, 
Pref. to St. Luke, 1. a (Lind. MS.). — AS. /os/or,/(f)s/iir, nourishment; 
Leo, p. 23 ; Grein, i. 335 ; Teut. type *fostrom, for *fod-trom, neut. ; 

^ alli^ to AS. foda, food; see Food, Fodder.4'Icel./iis/r, nursing; 
fSstra, to nurse, foster ; Van. foster, oiTspring ; /(u/r«, opfostre, to rear, 
bring up ; Swed. foster, embryo ; fostra, to foster. Der. foster-er \ also 
(from AS./ oi/or) foster-brother, foster-child, foster-parent. 

FOSTER (2), a forester; see Forest. 

FOTHER, a load, cartload; a heavy mass. (E.) See Chaucer, Prol. 
330. AS./offfr, n.; A. S. Chron. an. 832 (Laud MS.).4'MDu. voeder, 
Du. voer; OWG. fuodar, G.fuder. Teut. Wpe *fbf-rom, n. From 
strong grade of */°/~> grasp ; see Fathom. 

XvUL, dirty, unclean. (E.) ME. foul, P. Plowman, C\ xix. 34. 
AS./fiZ, Grein, i. 358.*^ Du. vtii'Z; Icel./tiZZ; Dan. / mmZ; Swed./uZ; 
i Goth. /iiZs ; G. faul. Teut. type *fu-loz ; cf. Icel. -/iia/i, rotten ; akin 
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to Putrid. Urufimann, i. § 113. Der. / om/-/^, -mnuth-ed; 
tiltofoui, vb. ; de-fill, q.v. 

POUMABT, n polecat. (E.) Lowland Sc. : Jamieson. 
ME. /o/maz-f/, A Hit. Poems, ed. Morris, IJ. 534 ; tX^oJuhuart^fulmardy 
as in Straimann, s.v. /«/^-foiil. Erom AS. /fi/, foul, stinking; and 
AS. mear6, a marten. Thus it means ' foul marten ; ‘ see Foul and 
Marten. 

FOUND (i), to lay the foundation of. (K. — L.) ME. fnunden, 
AVycIif, Ilcb. i. 10; P. Plowman, E. i. 64.1*01' . fmder, to found. — 
L. ///adarr. >1 L. /uMf/Ms, foundation, base, bottom; cognate with E. 
W/uM ; see Bottom. And sec Fund. Der./M«nd-rr, ME./ei«fldour, 
Rob. of Erunne, tr. of I.Angtoft, p. 109 ; -r-r.s.s ; -ni-ion. 

FOUND (2), to cast metals. (F. — L.) In Milton, P. I., vi. 518 ; 
.and in Holland, tr. of Pliny, we find ‘famous for mvtlaU/otinding,* 

b. xxxiv. c. a ; * the excellent fitunders and imageurs of old time,’ id. 

c. 8 (of Dxdalus) ; ‘the art olfounderie or casting raettals for images;* 

id. c. 7-“OF./oiii/re,‘ to melt, or cast, as metals ; ’ Co\. . funderiy 
t o ] )ou r, cast metals ; sec Fuse Dor. fuund-er,/aund-r-y ( - found- 

er-y), -ine, font (2) or fount. 

FOUNDER, to go to the bottom. (F. ~L.) ME./owwdr^n, said 
of a horse falling ; * * and fimudred as he leep ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 2689 
(A 2687). — ()!•'. /onrfr^r, chiefly in the coinjj. afondrer (obsolete) and 
effondrer, to fall in (still in use), as well as in the .sb./o«rfriVrr, a place 
to founder in, a slough, bog; ace fond in Hurguy, and /onrfriVre in 
liatzfeld. 'J'he sense seems to liave been * to sink in,’ and the deriv. 
is from F./o»«/, the bottom of anything. — the liotlom ; see 
Found (1). ^ The form of the OF. verb should rather have lieeii 
fonder; the r is intercalated, as in chaiivre ■- rhattve, hemp, from L. 
cannabis; and may have been due to the influence of Oh'.jfondre, to 
melt ; see Found (2). We have similar instances in E. part-r-idge, 
t-r-easure, carl-r-idge, Ac. 

FOUNDDINQ, a deserted child. (E.) /undelingy Will, of 
Paleriie, 481 ifundling. King Horn, 2 jS. — A.S./«W-, weak grade of 
findan, to find; and -ling =“l-iHg, double dimin. suflix.+Du. vondeling; 
similarly formed. See Find. 

FOUNT ( I ), a spring, fountain. ( F. — T..) In Shak. Meas. iv. 3. 102 ; 
and Lucrece, 850. — ()F./««/,/wi/, a fountain. — L.fonlem, acc. of fans, 
a spring. Erugmann ; Addenda to vol. iv. Her. fmmlainy S|)enser, 
F. Q. ii. 12. 60, from ()F./««/<ii«e faniaine), whicli from Late L. 
fontana ; fountain-head ; and see font ( i ). 

FOUR, twice two, (E.) ME./roieer,/fJtt»fr,/(fOMr,/o«r, Layamon, 
25, 194, 1902, 2092, 25395. Chaucer adds a final e, and treats it as 
a pi. adj. * With/oi/rii w/ii/<;bnl«s in the trays; ’ C. T. 2141 (A 2139). 
AS. power, Crein, i. 2g6.+C)Fries. fiower, fiuwer, fior ; Icel. fjiirir ; 
Dan. /re; Swed./yra; Du. w>r; GotU. fidwnr; OllG. yior; G.viVr.«|- 
y^.pedwar; Gael, ceithir; Olrish cr/k/r ; 1^. quatuor; Gk. rirrapf^, 
riaaapfv; dial, niovpfs; Russ, chetvero; l.ith. Irturi; I’ers. chehar; Skt, 
chalvaras. Idg. type *qetiver~. "Dot. fourfold, foot-ed, -square; also 
four-th (AS. /fiirjirt) ; four-teen (A.S. feuwerlcne) ; four-leen-lh ; also 
for-ty, <|.v. 

FOWIj, a kind of bird. ( E, In M E, it signifies ‘ bird ’ generally. 
ME./o«/, Chaucer, C. T. lyo; earlier, fu\el,fawel, Layamon, 2832. 
hK.fugol; (Jrein, i. 355.+DU. fugl,fogl ; D.an./wg/; 

Swed./ogr/; Coth./i/g/.s ; OHd. /i/go/; G.vogel. All from Tcut. 
type *fHgloz, m. ; certainly for *flugloz, by dissimilation ; the form 
fluglas, pi., occurs in Matt. xiii. 32 (Kush worth gloss); fiugles, gen., 
in the Erfurt glossary, 1085; .and cf. flugol, adj., flying. Thus it is 
from *fiug-, weak grade of Tcut. *flfugaH-, to lly. See Fugleman 
and Fly. Erugmann, i. § 491. " Dot . fowl-er — MK. foulere, Wyclif, 
Prov. vi. 5 ; fawl-ing-piece. 

FOX, a cunning quadriqicd. (1 *^.' M E./ojc, also (Southern ME.) vox ; 

P. Plowman, C. xxiii. 44 ; Owl and Nightingale, 8 1 7. AS./o* ; Crein, 
*• 334.+DU, Gt.fuchs. Tcut. type *fuhs, masc. Wealso find Icel. 
foa, Goih.fauho, fern., n vixen; 'I’eut. type *fuhd. Eoth from a base 
*fuk-. A suggc.stcd connexion with .Skt. puchchha-, ‘ tail,’ is doubtful. 
Der. fox-hound, fitx-y; also fox-glove, a flower = AS. foxes gldfa, 
Cockayne’s A.S. Lccchdoms, iii. 327 (cf. Norw. foxglove, 

from rev, a fox, also Norw. revbjolla (fox-bell), a foxglove ; and ]irov. 

a fox-glove). And sec vix-en. 

FOY, a parting entertainment, given by (or to) a wayfarer. (Du. — 

F. — L.) ‘ Hoping . . to give you a frendly foy;' Howell, Letters, 

vol. ii. let. 12 (1634). — MDu. foy (Du. fooi), [a] ‘ banquet given by 
one at his parting from his friends ; ’ Hexham. Prob. from F. voie, 
a way, journey ; from L. via, a way ; as suggested by Kilian. ^ Eut 
Franck derives it from F./o», from L. acc.fidem; because Late l^fidis 
occurs with the sense of ‘ jiayment.’ 

FRACAS, an uproar. (F. — Iial. — L.) N ot in Johnson ; borrowed 
from mod. F./raens, a crash, din. — F./racm.srr, to shatter; borrowed 
from Ital. in 15th cent, (liatzfeld). — Ital. /raenssare, to break in pieces; 
whence fraeassOf a crph. — Ital. /ra-, prefix, from /ra, prep, amongst, 
short for L. infra, within ; and cassare, to break. Imitated (or trans- 
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lated) from L. interrumpere, to break in amongst, destroy (Diez). 
The vb. cassare is from L. quassare, to shatter, inteniuve of quatere, to 
shake. Sec Quash. 

FRACTION, a portion, fragment. (F*. — L) ME. fraction, 

fraccion ; Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat,prol. 1. 51 (or 53). 
— OF’, (and F.) fraction, ‘a fraction, fracture ; ' Cot. — L. acc./rac- 
tionem, from nom.f radio, a breaking; cf. L.fradus, pp. otfrangere, to 
break (base /rag-), cognate with E.breai; see Break. Der. fraction- 
al; also (from pp. fr actus) f rad -ure ; also (from base frag-), frag-ile, 
q.v.,/rfle--»ie«/, q.v. ; and (from frangere) frang-ihle, q.v. 
FI^CTIOUB, peevish. (K. ; partly¥. — K.) Not found in early 
literature; it is given in Todd's Johnson, without a quotation. A 
prov. E. won], fralchous,fratchious, a.s if from the North. Kfrateh, 
to squabble, quarrel, chide with another; .see E. D. D. Cf. ME. 
fracchen, to creak ns a cart; • Fracckyn, as newe cartys;’ Prompt. 
Parv. p. 175. Of imitative origin, fi. Eut it also occurs (in 1725) 
in the sense of ‘ refractory,' as if formed from fraction, in the (obso- 
lete! sense of ‘ dissension ; ’ see N. E. D. See Fraotion (above). 
FRACTURE, a breakage. (F'. — L.) In Minsheu ; and G. Her- 
Ijcrt’s I’oems, Repentance, last line. — OF', fracture, ‘ a fracture, 
breach ;* Cot. — E. fraetura, a breach.- L. fract-us, pp. oifrangere, 
to break ; .see Fraction, jy&r. fracture, vb. 

FRAGILE, frail. (F.-L.) In Shak. Timoii, v. 1. 204.-F. 
fragile, ‘ fraile; ’Col. — L./r«/g//«.s, easily broken ; from the base/rng-, 
to break ; sec Fraction: "Der. fragil-i-ty. Doublet, /rm7, q.v. 

FRAGMENT, a jncce broken off. ( F. — L. ) in Sh.ak. Much 
Ado, i. 1. 2R8. — F./rngme/i/, ‘ a fr.aginenl; ' Cot. — L./rfigmew/Mm, a 
piece ; formed with snnix -mentum from the base /rag-, to break ; see 
Fraotion. Der. fragment-ar-y, -al. 

FRAGRANT, sweet-smelling. (F.—L.) ‘ The fragrant odor ;’ 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 1366 c. — F./rngra«/, ‘ fragiant ; ’ Col. — L. 
fragrantem, acc. of fragrans, pres. pt. of fragrare, to emit an odour. 
Erugmann, i. $ 665 (3). "Der. fragrant -ly, fragrance. 

FRAIL (1), easily broken. (F. — L.) iWi. Jreel, frele, Wyclif, 
Rom. viii. 3. Chaucer has freletee, frailly ; C. 12012 ((' 78).— 
OF. /rai/f, ‘frailc, brittle;’ ('ot. — L./rag/7/.s ; sec Fragile. Der. 
frail-ty, -ness. 

FRAIL (2), a light basket for figs, &c. (F.-L.) Common in E. 
dialects ; see FI. D. U. M Kfraiel, NVyclif, jerem. xxiv. 2. — OF'./r«7, 
also fie’el, a basket, usually of rushes, for figs and grapes (Godefroy). 
The older form is fieel, whence freid by dissimilation. — L.y?agr//twi, 
a whip; but also a vine-shoot, whence baskets for grapes could 
conveniently be made. p. Verified by observing that both fieiU and 
flagellum had the peculiar sense of a certain measure of wax ; thus 
Godefroy has ‘ qnalre fleausAc chandele cle cire ; ’ and Ducange, s. v. 
fleolum, has * unum flagellum ccra;, quorum sex dehent ]ionderare 
libram.’ Gi.Gk.cppa-yiKKwv, [or flagellum, in ]o\m ii. 15. (Atheiimum, 
Mar. Q, TQOi). 

FRAME, to form, construct. (F..) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 8. 5. 
ME. framien, fremien; fremcn, Havel ok, 441. KA. framian, to be 
jirofitablc, to av.ail ; also fremian, fremman, to jiromote, effect, do; 
Greiii, i. 339. Lit. ‘ to fuithfT.’ — AS. /raw, /ro»«, strong, excellent ; 
lit. ‘ surpassing,’ or ‘ forward.’ C'f. Aii.Jram, prep, from, away ; see 
From.-f-Icel. fremja, to further; from framr, adj. forward ; /raw, 
adv. forward ; and closely related to frd, from. p. 'I'he AS. adj./raw, 
excellent, is cognate with Icel. framr, Dii. vrooin, (1. fromm, good ; 
sec Kluge. "Dot. frame, sb. - ME./rawr, a fabric (Prompt. Parv.), 
also profit, Ormulum, 961 ; cf. Icel./rawi, advancement ; also/ram-er, 
fram-ing, frame-worh. 

FRAMFOLD, quarrelsome. (Low G.) Obsolete. In Shak. 
Merry Wives, ii. 2. 94. Spell frampald,frampard, and explained 
as ‘fretful, jxxrvi.sh, cross, forward’ in Ray, Glo.ss. of South-Country 
Words, Allied to jirov. E. rantipole, a romping child, p. The 
former jiart of the word is explained by EFrics. /ra«/r-)>o/, wrante-pot, 
a i»ccvish man ; from I'^Fries. franten, wranten, to be cross ; MDu. 
wranten, to chide, Dan. vrante, to lie peevish ; Dan. vranten, peevish, 
('f. also Dan. vramfvt, warped; Low G. wrampachtigh, morose 
(Liiblien); I.ow G.frampe, a coarse, violent man (Eerghaus). More 
exactly, the root is supplied by MDu. wrimpen, ‘ to wring the mouth,’ 
Hexham. Note also Lowl. iic.frample, to disorder, and E. frump, 
y. The second element, viz. -old, -aid, -art, -{p)art, may have arisen 
Irom FIFries. pot, a j ot (a term of contempt), confused with E. poll, 
the head. 

FRANC, a French coin, worth about lod. (F. — G.) ME./ra«it, 
Chaucer, C. T. 131 17 (E J 377). -OF. (and F.)/ra«c ; see Cotgrave. 
Short for Francorum Rex, on a coin of 1360 (liatzfeld) ; see 
Prank. 

FRANCEEIBE, freedom. (F. — G.) ME. /ranckt&e, freedom ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 9861 (E 1987); Ecket, 1289. Hence the verb 
franclUsen,fraunehisen, to render free, endow with the privileges of a 
fiee man ; P. Plowman, C. iv. 1 14. — OF./ranckisr, privileged liberty. 
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— OF./ra«c*ii-, stem of parts of the verb/ro«cAi>, to frank, render 
f ree. — OF. /rang, free; see Frank. 

FBANQIBLE, brittle. (L.) Kare; first in 1440. In Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674.1- l^te lj.frangihilis, a coined word, from l^./rang- 
ere, to break. See Fraction. "Dvr. franphil-i-ty. 

FBANION, a gay idle companion, (h.— L.) * Franiout a gay 
idle fellow; see Heywood's £dw. IV, p. 45 [A. i. sc. i] ; Peele, i. 
307 [Old Wives* Tale, near bqg;inning.] * llalliwell. See further in 
Nazes; also Dodsley’s O. Plays, iv. 60, vi. 179. Apparently from 
OF. fraignant^ one who infringes (law) ; orig. pres, jit of OK. 
fraindrtf freindre, to break; hence, to infringe. > L. frangerty to 
break. See Fragile. Perhaps somewhat confused with F. 
fainAanty an idle fellow, lit. ‘ one who does nothing.* 

FRAIfK, free. (F. — OHG.) In Spenser, Shepherd*s Kal. Nov. 
303. "-OF./raiic, free; LowL.JVaneiis,free. — OII(jr./ranIro,aFrank, 
free man. The Franks were a Germanic people. "D&t, frank, vb., 
./y, -«Ms ; frank-incense, q.v. ; franchise, q.v.,/ra«Wi#i, q. v. 

FRANKAIiMOION, the name of the tenure by which most 
church lands arc held. (F.— OIIG. ; and L. — Gk.) In Blackstonc, 
Comment., b. ii. c. 4. Spelt franhalmoin in Blount’s Nomolexicon ; 
lit. ‘free alms.*— F. /roar, free; and almoine, Anglo-F. variant of 
OF. almosne, mod. F. aumdne, alms. See Frank and Almoner. 

FRANKINCFNTSE, an odorous resin. (F. — OPIG. and 
In Holland’s tr. of Pliny, b. xii. c. 14. MK frank encens, Mandevilie’s 
Trav. , p. 1 30 . — OF. franc encens, pure incen.se. See franr in Cotgrave, 
who gives the example : * Terre francke, mould, pure soyle, soyle of it 
selfe ; a soyle without sand, gravcll, or stones.’ See Frank and 
Incense. 

FRANKLIN, a freeholder. (F.-OHG.) MK fmnkeleyn, 
Chaucer, C. 'J'. 333 (A 331); shortened to franklen, P. Plowman, 
C. vi. 64. — AF. /roMaig/ayw, I.angtnft, ii. 2I2; Low Kfrancaltniusy 
franchilanus; Ducange. —Low L./rfl«ci/s, free; see Frank, p. The 
suffix is from OIKJ. -linc — G. and li. ‘ling, as in G. fremd-lingy a 
stranger, and F.. dar-ling ; precisely as in chamber-lain. 

FRANTIC, full of rage or madness. (F. — L. — Gk. ) ME. frenetik, 
contr. form frtniik, C.'haucer has frenetyky Troilus, v. 206 ; freutik 
is in P. Plowman, C. xii. 6. — OF. frenntique (better frenetique'^, 

* frantick ; ' Cot. — L. phreneticus, phrenTlicus, mad. — Gk. ppevqrtKos, 
rightly pptyiTticds, mad, suflering from ppevins, or inflammation of 
the brain. — Gk. ^ptv-, base of <f>pnv, the heart, mind, .senses. Sec 
Freney. 

FRATERNAL, brotherly. (F.~L.) Tn Milton, P. L. xii. 36; 
Minsheu, ed. 1627 ; and in P.alsgrave. Altered to the L. spelling.— 
OF. fraternel, * fraternall ; ’ Cot. — l.atc L. fraternalis, substituted for 
Iv. fraiernus, brotherly.- L. frater^ cognate with E. brother •, sec 
Brother. Dor. fraternal-ly \ from the same source , fraternity, q. v. ; 
fratricide, tj.v. 

FRATERNITY, brotherhood. (F.-I-.') ME. fraternite, 
Chaucer, C. ,366 (A 364). — OF. /rn/er/iiVe. — L. fraternitatem, 
acc. of frdtemitas, — L. fraternus, brotherly. — L. frater, a brother ; 
see above. Der. fratern-he - OF. fraterniser, ‘ to fraternize,’ Cot ; 
-is-er, -is-at-ion (from fraternus). 

FRATRICIDE (1), a murderer of a brother. (F. — L.) In 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. This is the true sense ; sec below. — OF. yra^W- 
cide, * a murtherer of his own brother ; ’ Cot. — L. friitricida, a fratri- 
cide. —L./ra/ri-, decl. stem of frater, a brother; and ~clda, a slayer, 
from eeedere (^pt. t. ce-cidi), to slay. See Fraternal and 
Casura. 

FRATRICIDE (3), murder of a brother. (L.) •Fratricide, 
brother-slaughter;’ Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. -.L. fratricidium, a 
brother’s murder.- L./ra/ri- ; and -cidium, a slaying; see above. 
FRAUD, deceit. (F. — L.) MK. fraude ; Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, 
b. i. pr. 4, 1 . 86. — OF. /rnude, * fraud, guile ; * Cot. — L./rau</«if, acc. 
of fraus (old form /rils), guile. Der. framUful, -ful-ly, -less ; fraud- 
u-leni, from MF.fraudtdent, ‘fraudulent,* Cot., from K fraudulentus ; 
fraud-u-lent-ly, -u-lence. 

FRAUGHT. to lade a ship. (Friesic.) ‘If after this com- 
mand thou /rawgA/ the court;* Cymb. i. i. 126; ‘The fraughting 
souls within her;* Temp. i. 2. 13. MK fraghten, fragten, chiefly 
used in the pp. fraught, Will, of Palerne, 273a. Chaucer, C. 'r., B 171 
(see my note on the line). [The form freight was also used ; see 
Freight.] From KFx\c^.frachten (in comp. be-frachteti)\ Low G. 
vrachten (Liibbcn) ; Du. be-vrachten ; and cf. Swed. frakta, Dan. 
fragte, to fraught or freight (from Friesic). From the sb. appear- 
ing as £Fries./racA/, Low G. vraeht (Liibben), Du. vracht, G.fracht, 
a load, cargo. See farther under Freight. 

FRAY (i ), an aflfray. (F. — L.) * There began a great fraye bitween 
som of the gromes and pages; ’ Berners, tr. of Froissart, v. i. c. 16 
(K.). Short for affray, in the sense of ‘brawl* or ‘disturbance.* 
AF. affray, disturbance (Bozon). Formed, with prefix a- (F. a-, 
L. ad), from OF. freier, to rub (against) ; see Fray (3). Cf. Ital. 


fregare, ‘ to rub, to chafe with one ’ (Florio) ; and Span, refriega, 
an affray a skirmish* 

FRA'T (2), to terrify. (F.-L. and Tent) In the Bible, Deut. 
xxviii. 26, Jer. vii. 33, ^ch. i. 2 1 . Short for affray, to terrify, whence 
t he m od. K afraid. Sec Afraid, Affray. 

FRAY (3), to wear away by rubbing. (F. — L.) Ben Jonson, Sad 
Shepherd, i. 3. 13, has/raytngs, in the sense of peel rubbed off a stag’s 
horn. ‘ A deer was said Xofray her head, when she rubbed it against 
a tree to renew it;* Halliwell.-OF. /reier, MF. frayer, ‘to grate 
u pon , rub,* Cot. — L. fricare, to rub. See Friction. 
fREAK (1), a whim, caprice. (E.) ‘The flckle/rea** ... Of 
fortune false;’ Spenser, F. Q. i. 4. 50. This use as a sb., though 
now common, is unknown in ME. in the same sense. Perhaps 
closely allied to the once common adj./re^, iu the sense of eager, 
quick, vigorous. ‘ Es nan sa /rei,’ is none so eager ; Cursor Mundi, 
5198. And see/rec in Stratmann. AS. /rec, bold, rash; Grein, 

33 ^^- + frekr, voracious, greedy ; Swed. friick, impudent, 
.audacious ; Dan. fra:k, audacious ; G. frech, saucy ; OHG. freh, 
greedy. Cf. GoWi.faihufriks, lit. fee-greedy, avaricious. (An obscure 
j woid .) "Dot. freakish, Pope, Wife of Bath, 91. 
i FREAK (2), to streak, variegate? (E.) ‘The pansy freaVd 
with jet;* Milton, l.ycidas, 144. Perhaps ‘to streak whimsically ; ’ 
from Freak ( 1 ). p. But cf. prov. Kfreck, to mark with spots, to 
dapple ; which is allied to Freckle. 

F&BCKLE, a small spot. (Scand.) Spelt frekell in .Sir ' 1 '. More, 
Works, p. 7 f. From a liase frek-, whence frek-el and Jrek-en are 
diminutives. The latter is used by Chancer, who has the pi. freknes, 
fraknes, C. T. 2171 (A aidyV — led. /reinwr, pi. freckles; Swed. 
frdkne, pl.frdktiar, freckles; Dan. fregne, pl.fregner, freckles. Cf. 
Fleck Der. freckle, vb., freckl-ed, -y. 

FREE, at liberty. (F..) ME. fre, Chaucer, C. T. 5631 (D 49). 
AS./rco ; Grein, i. 344. + Du. vrij ; Goth./rm (base ^frijo-) ; G.frei. 
p. Teut. tyi>e *frijoz. ; closely connected with Skt. priya-, beloved, 
dear, agreeable ; and E. Friend. Cf. also W. rhydd, for {p) rydd, 
free. Der. free, yh., free-ly, -««s; freedom — AS. freo-dom', free- 
booter (see Booty); free-hold, -hold-er’, free-tnan—AS. freoman\ 
free-mason, -mason-ry, free-stone (a stone that can be freely cut), a 
tr. of F.pierre franche ; free-think-er, -will. As \.o freestone, see Notes 
on Eng. Etym.,p 105. 

FREEBOOTER, a rover, pirate. (Du.) Bacon, in his Life of 
Hen. VII, cd.Lumhy, j>. 129, 1 . 38, says that Perkin Warbeck’s men 
were chiefly * strangers born, and most of them base people and free- 
booters^ These strangers were mostly Flemings ; see p. 1 1 a , 1 . 1 1 , &c. 
In a letter dated J 597, in the Sidney State Papers, ii. 78, is a mention 
of ‘the freehutters of Flushenge;* Todd’s Johnson. — Du. vnV'bMiZrr, 
a freebooter.- Du. vrijbuiten, to rob, plunder. — Du. vrijbuit, plunder, 
lit. ‘free booty.’ The Du. vr;)’ is cognate with Kfree\ and buit is 
allied to booty. See Free and Booty. Do\x\>lot, ^libuster, q. v. 

FREEZE, to harden with cold, to be very cold. (E.) MF..freesen, 
freseni P. Plowman, C, xiii. 19a, AS. freosan, Grein, i. 347; pp. 
froren. + Icel. frjvsa ; Swed. frysa ; Dan, fryse ; Du. vriezen ; G. 
frieren; OllG.freosan. Teut. type *freusan-. + L. prurire, to itch, 
orig. to burn; cf. pruina, hoar-frost, pruna, a burning coal ; Skt. 
plosha-, a burning. From PKEUS, to burn ; whence the Teutonic 
base FREUS, appearing in Goth./ri«j., frost, as well as in the words 
above. Der. Jrus-t, q, v.,/rore, q. v. 

FREIGHT, a cargo. (F. — t )1 1 G .) ME. freyie (i 463) ; *freyght 
or huyr,’ i. c. hire, CaxUni, Golden Legend ; SL Giles, § 3. Freighted 
occurs in North’s Plutarch; see Shakespeare's Plutarch, ed. Skeat, 
p. 16, 1 . 3. Apparently an altered spelling of OF. fret, ‘ the freight 
of a ship, also the hire that's paid for a ship; ’ Cot. — OHG./r«A/, 
earnings, hire (supposed to be the same word as G.fracht, a cargo). 
p. The OHG./rrL is thought to represent an OIIG. type */ra-aihtiz ; 
from fra-, prefix (see Fret ( 0 )» *aihtiz > AS. iehi, acquisi- 
tion, pro})crty, from agan, to own. See Own (1). Der. freight, vb., 
frei^-t^e. 

frenzy, madness, fury. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. frenesye [not 
frenseye as in Tyrwhitl], Chancer, Troil. i. 727; P. Plowman, C. 
xxiii. 85.— OF./renaisf«[bettcr/r«/ie.si«], ‘frenzie;’ Cot. — L. phrenesis. 
— Late Gk. <ppiytiois, equivalent to Gk. <ppfvtris, inflammation of the 
brain. — Gk. <ppty-, base of tppfiv, the midriff, heart, senses. Der. 
f ranti c, (p v. 

FREQUENT, occurring often, familiar. (F. — L.) • Ilovr frequent 
and famyliar a thynge ; * Sir T. Elyot, Governour, b. tii. c. 7, § a. ‘ Fre- 
quently in his mouthe;’ id. b. i. c. 22. -MF. frequent, omitted by 
Cotgrave, but given in Sherwood's Index. — L. frequentem, acc. of 
frequens, crowded, crammed, frequent ; pres. part, of a lost verb 
*frequere, to cram, closely allied to farcire, to cram, and from the 
same root. See Faroe. Brngmann, ii. $ 713. Der. frequentdy, 
•nesz,frequenc-y\ also frequent, vb. < MF. frequenter, ‘to frequent, 
Cot. < K frequentare \ frequent-at-ion, -at-ive. 
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FBESCO* n painting executed on plaster while fresh. (Ital.— 
OHG.) See Fraco in Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1715. — Ital. /wco, cool, 
fresh. — 01 1 0 .frise (G. frisch), fresh. Sec Fresh. 

FRESH, new, recent, vigorous. (E.; anrf F. — OHG.) ME./r«Jk, 
frtsch. ‘Ful /resAe and newe;* Chaucer, C. T. 367 ;A 365). — OF. 
/res,/rris (fcm./resehe), fresh. — OHG. /me (above), fi. Also/encA, 
/(trsA; .spelt /rr.s.se {=i/ershe)t Rob. of GUnic. p. 397, 1. S187; also 
tursc C«/<rr.sf), O. Eng. Homilies, i. 175, 1. 24S; reiirescnting AS. 
fersc; ‘ ne /tfrsc ne mersc’— neither fresh water nor marsh; Ancient 
l.aws,ccl. Thorpe, i. 1 84, 1. 8.+Icel./er.sifrr, fresh ; Du. vench ; G.frisrh ; 
OIlG./r/ic. y. Teut. type *frisJtoz, Allied to l.ith. pr'eskast sweet, 
iinsoured, i.e. unleavened (applied to bread) ; Russ, prieviuii, fresh. 
Der./mA-/y, -«#ss, -e;i, •nmn ; also frt A-e/, a small stream of flowing 
water, Milton, P. R. ii. 345. See Frisk, Fresco. 

FRET 1 1 ) , to eat away. (E.) M E. freten, a strong verb ; Chaucer, 
C. 'I'. 2070 (A 2068). AH./retan, pt. t./rcei', Grein, i. 340. Con- 
tracted from *fra~eiaH, as is clearly shown by the (iothic form ; from 
Teut. /ra-, intensive prefix, and to cal.+'‘'wecl./rrt7rt, to corrode ; 
Du. vre/en (wr-e/en) ; G.fresscn (ver-essen)\ Goth. /i-a/'/oM, from /ra-, 
intensive prefix, and itan, to eat. .See For (2) and Eat. Der. 
fret-fulf Suak. a Hen. VT, iii. 2. 403; -ful-ly, -/lil-tu!.:, ; frelt-ing. 
^ The strong pji. occurs in ].evit. xiii. 55, in the form frei ; contr. 
from the ME. strung pp./r^/«i, /rete; see Cliancer, C. T. 4?'95 (B 475). 
FRET (2), to o.nainent, varicg.ate. (F.) ME. /re/Ze/i, to adorn 
with Intel laced work, esji. with gold or silver einbroidery. ‘Fyules 
fretted with flores and fleer, of g<ild, ])hials [cups] adorned with 
flowers and fleeces of golde,’ Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1476; cf. 
P. Plowman, A. ii. 1 1. — OF./«/«r, to adorn; from />w«, an (inter- 
laced) fret (in heraldry, h'./rette). See Fret (3). •([ It can hardly 
have been influenced by A.S. /r<p/M>aa, to adorn, as this would become 
M V.. fratwrn^fraieu>en ; see Matt. xii. 44 (A.S. version). Her. fret- work. 
’ElELEtT (3), a kind of grating. (F. — L. or G.) A term in heraldry, 
meaning *a bearing composed of bars crossed and interlaced.’ .See 
explan.atiop in Minsheu, ed. 1627. Kersey, ed. 1715, has: ‘in heraldry, 
a fiearing wherein several lines run crossing one another.* — OF./re/<r, 
F. freitf, a fret. Cotgrave gives ^frette^ fretty, a term of blazon ’ 
[heraldry]. Accordiiig to Dicz,/rf//<?.s, pi., nie.ans an iron grating. 
Roquefort gives : ^freter, to cross, interlace.’ Cf. .Span./rt7«, ‘ frets, 
narrow bands of a shield, a term in heraldry’ (Meadows); from a 
sing. /rt.7«. p. Of doubtful origin. According to Diez, from a i^te 
L. type *ferriUa ; from L. ferrumy iron ; cf. Ttal. /?rria/n, a grate of 
iron (Florio). Another suggestion (also doubtful) is to derive it from 
OSax. feter-y in feter-osy pi., fetters, A^.feter, a fetter. .See Korting, 
.^700f .*17 > .S- Der. frett-y. 

FRET (4), a stop on a musical instrument. (F.— L.) In Shak. 
Tam. Shrew, ii. 150. A fret was a slop such as is seen on a guitar, 
to regulate the fingering; formed by thin pieces of metal or wires 
running like bars across the neck of the instrument ; see Devins. T 
take it to be a particular use of OF./ri'r«, a ferrule ; or 'the iron band 
or hoop that keeps a woodden toole from riving;’ Cot. Cf. Ilal. 
ferreiti, little irons, lags for points (Florio). Perha]is the same word 
as the above : but this is doubtful. 

FRIABLE, easily cruinhled. (F.-L.) In .Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. iii. c. 23. § 5. — MF.fnahUy ‘ bruizeablc, casie to be broken 
Cot. — easily cninibled. — L./ridr#, to rub, crumble. Dcr. 
friahle^ness, friabil-i-ty. 

FRIAR, a member of a religious order. ''F. — L.) ME. frere, 
Chaucer. C. '1'. 208; Rob. of Glouc. p. 530, 1. I093<>. — ( )F. /rere, 
/rwr^, — I.. /rd/rfMj, ncc. olfrater, cognate with Ji. brother -y see Bro- i 
ther. Der. frinr-y. 

FRIBBLE, to trifle. (Flem. — Du.) ‘Than those who with the 
stars Ho fribble,' Butler, I ludibras, pt. ii. c. 3. 1. 36 ; and see Sjiectator, 
no. aSS. "Vo fribble away is to waste foolishly and triflingly.— W. 
Flemish wribbelen, to rub between the finger and thnmb (as 
a thread), to roll together by rubbing (Dc Bo) ; cf. Low G. wriUteln, 
to rub between the fingers, to rub away. (Hence, to twiddle, trifle.) 
Frequentative of Du. (and EFries.) wrijven,io rub, mb with the band, 
mb a way, grind (pt. t. wreef, pp. gewreveti) ; G. reibeii, to rub. 
FRICASSEE, a dish made of fowls. (F. — 1.. ?) * A dish made 
by cutting chickens or other small things in pieces, and iliessing them 
with strong sauce T odd’s J ohnson. ‘ Soups, and olios ,/r/V-a.<!se«.s, and 
ragouts ; ’ Swift, Talc of a 'J'ub, § 7 ; id. — F. fricassee, a fricassee ; 

* any meat fried in a panne,’ Cot. ; fein. pp. of fricasser, to fry, also, to 
squander money. Of unknown origin (Brachet). ^ Perhaps a deri- 
vative o(frigere, to fry ; with e inserted by a fancied connexion with 
friedre, to rob ; cf. Kditiiig, § 3990. We once had fricasy in the sense 
of rubbing; as in 'fricasyes or rubbings;’ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of 
Hclth, b. li. c. 32. 

FRICTIOE*, rubbing, attrition. (F. - E.) ‘Hard and vehement 
frielioH ; * Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxviii. c. 4. - F./r/c/fo;j, ‘ a friction, 
or frication ; * Cot. — L. frictidnem, acc. of fricth, a rubbing. — L. f ric- 


tus, usual pp. of friedre, to rub; allied iofridre, to crumble. Der. 
friction-wheel ; cf. friable. 

F^JDAY.the sixth day of the week. (E.) ME. Friday, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1536 (A 1534). AS.frige-d(eg ; rubric to S. Mark, xi. 1 1. — AS. 
Frtge,gcn. case of Frig, the wife of W'oden (considered as the goddess of 
love) and dteg, a day ; see Grein, i. 349, — ^I’KEI, to love ; see Friend. 
C-f. Iccl. frjadagr, Friday, OITG. Friatag, Frigetag, Friday. The 
Tent. ty|)C (of AS. Frig) is */«>«, fern, of *frijozy dear, beloved, 
‘free;' Skt. ^riyo, wife, loved one. Brugmaim, i. $ 30Q (2). See 
Free, Friend. ^ AS. Fr/ge deeg was meant to translate L. dies 
Veneris. 

FRIEND, an intimate acquaintance. (E.) IHE. frend, freotid 
Ormulum, 443, 1609, 17960. AS./rw/irf; Grein, i. 346. Orig. pres, 
pt. of freon, freogan, to love; so that the sen.se is ‘ loving;’ id. 345. 
+ Du. vriend, a friend ; cf. vrijen, to court, woo ; Jccl.frcendi, a kins- 
man, from frjd, to love ; Dan. frtsnde, Swed. fr'dnde, a kinsman ; 
Goth./ri/M«rfs, a friend, pres. pt. olfrijdn, to love ; G.freuml, a fiiend ; 
()HG./r/M«/.-./ J’RKI, to Jove ; cf. Skt. prl, to love. Hyt. friend- 
ly (AS. zHy.freondlice), -li-ness, -less (AS. freondlens), -less-ness, -ship 
(AS. freondscipe). 

FRIEZE (1 \ a coarse woollen cloth. (F. — Du. ) Palsgrave ( 1 530) 
has : ‘ Frysc, roughe clolhc, dretp frise.' Cf. ‘ a gowne of grene /»■««,’ 
in 1418; Fifty !•:. E. Wills, ed. Furnivall, p. 37, 1. i. ‘Panni lanei 
de Fr/V;’ Earl of Derby’s Exix:ditions, 1390--1, P; 280, 1. 25. ‘ Woven 
after the manner of deep,/ri«r rugges Holland’s tr. of Pliny, b. viii. 
c. 48. - M I'*, frise, frize, ‘ frise ; ’ Cot. 1 1 e also gives drap de frise as 
an equivalent expression ; lit. clolli of F riesland. — Du. Vriesland, 
Frieshind ; Vries, a Frieslander. ^ Tlie ME. Frise, meaning ‘ Fries- 
land,’ occurs in the Romannt of the Rose, 1093. Similarly, the term 
‘cheval de Frise’ means ‘ horse of Friesland,’ hecause there first used 
in defensive warfare. 

FRIEZE (2), part of the entablature of a column. (F. — L.) In 
Shak. Mach, i, 6. 6. — MF./r/ze ‘ (in architecture) the broad and flat 
band, or member, that’s next below the cornish [cornice], or between 
it and the architrave ; c.alled also by our workeincn the/rize ; ’ Cot. 
Cf. Span./mo, a frieze, Ital./rrg/o, *a fringe, lace, border, ornament, 
or garnishment ;’ Florio. Whether ¥. frise is fiom Ital./eg/o is not 
clear. The source is L. Phrygium (ppu ), Phrygian work ; cf. Phry- 
ginm ehlnmydem, embroidered cloak, ^En. iii. 484. 

FRIGATE, a large ship. (F. - Ital.) In Cotgrave ; spcli/r/ga/ in 
Ilakinyt, Voy. iii. 665 (last line). — MF. f regate, ‘a frigate, a swift 
pinnace;’ Cot. — Ital. /rfga/o, *a frigate, a spiall ship;’ Florio. 
qi Of uncertain origin; Dicz supposes it to stand for *fargnta, a sup- 
posed contracted form o[fahricdtn,\.e, constructed, from /a&ncdri', to 
build ; but this explanation is not now accepted. Der. frigai-oou 
(Ital . fregafone), frigate-bird. 

FRIGHT, terror. (E.) ME. /ry^/ ; Seven S-iges, ed. W right, 948. 
It stands for fyrjt, by the shifting of r so common in English, as in 
bride, bird, brimstone, See. ( iNorlhumb. /yri/i/o, Matt, xxviii. 4; A.S. 
fyrhto, fyrhtu, fright; Grein, i. 3O2. Cf. fyrht, timid; iifyrhtan,\o 
terrify. + O.Sax. forhta, fright ; Goth, faurhtei, fright ; faurhijan, 
to fear; G.fnrcht, OWG. forhta, forohta,forahta, fright; G.furchten, 
to fear. Allied to ().Sax. /r>» A', OHG./orcA/, Goth./airrA/s, timid, 
fearful. Her.frigh*, verb (later ioimfright-en) ; Shak. uses the form 
fright oi\\y \ fright -ftd. Rich. HI,iv. 4. 169 j ~ful-ly, -ful-ness. 
FRIGID, cold, chilly. (I..) ‘ The region Chapman, The 
Ball, A. iv. sc. a (Eamount). Frigidity is in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errois,b. ii. c. 1. § 4. •^Ij.fngidus, cold. — L./r/g«rf, to be cold. — L. 
frigus, sb. cold. + Gk. piyos, cold ; see Bi ugmann, i. § 875. Dor. 
frigid-Jy, -ness, -i-fy. 

FRILL, a riiflie on a shirt. (T.ow G.) In Ash’s Diet., ed. 1775. 
The M.E.i). quotes ‘that can frd and paint herself’ (1574); and 
‘their flaunting rufics, their borowed fnlles* (1591). Of Teutonic 
(prob. Low G.) origin ; but insuflieicntly recorded. Represented by 
\\' .V\cvn.fruJ,fridle, a wrinkled plait, wrinkled fold in a small shred 
or band ; De Bo cites *fruUen round the bottom of a dress,* and * sleeves 
wilh/rw//r».’ Aiiollicr tnee of it occurs in .Swed. di.!!. frdll^ froll, 
a wrinkled or curled strip, as on a woman’s cap, whence fryllig, 
wrinkled. I'his points to n Teut. *fndle, a frill, whence a verb 
*fryllan-: so that the E. form frill appears to be verb.nl. 

FRINGE, n border of loose threads. (F. — L.) Palsgrave has: 

‘ Frengyfrenge.' Chaucer has frenges, pi. ; Ho. of Fame, iii. aaS.- 
OF. frenge, fringe (.Snpp. to Godeiroy) ; F. f range. Cot. has: 

' Frange, fringe.’ The W'allachian form (according to Cihac) is 
frimhie, which stands for *fmhrie, by a transposition of r, for greater 
e.nse of pronunciation ; cf. l'\ brebis from L. ueruecem. — L. fimbria, 
binge; chiefly in the \H.fimhrice, curled ends of threads, fibres. 
Brugmanii, i. § 875. See Fibre. "Dm. fringe, yerh, fringed. Tem- 
pest, i. 2. 40S ; fring-y. 

frippery, worn out clothes, trifles. (F.— I..) * Some frippery 
to hide nakedness ; ’ Ford, Fancies Chaste and Noble, A. i. sc. 1 (K.). 



FRISK 


>hak. bos it in the sense of an old-clothes* shop; Temp. iv. 225.— 
MF./riperi>, ‘a friperie, broker’s shop, street of brokers, or of 
fripiers;’ Cot. — MF. fripier^ ‘a fripier, or broker; a mender or 
:rimmer up of old garments, and a seller of them so mended ; ' id. — 
DF./reps (also ferpetfelpe)^ frayed out fringe, rag, old clothes (Gode- 
froy). Prob. from h.fihra^ a fibre ; Korting, $ .^724. 

TBIBK, to skip about. (F.- OHG.) In Shak. Wint. Ta. i. a. 67. 
\ verb formed from the adj. frisk, which occurs in Lolgrave.— MF. 
^risque, *friske, lively, jolly, blithe, brisk, fine, spruce, gay Cot. ; 
Z)F. /risque, NorthF. variant of frisehe, lively, alert (Godefroy) ; cf. 
'Fresshe, gorgeous, gay, f risque. Palsgrave, p. 313; Walloon /m- 
juette, a gay girl (Sigart).— OUG./risc, G.frisch, fresh, brisk, lively; 
see Fresh. Cf. Norm. dial, frisquet, frisky (whence, E. frisky) ; 
Moisy. Der.frisk-y, equivalent to the old adj. frisk \frisk-i-ly, 

'‘risk~et, a printer’s term for a light frame often in motion. 

FBITH (1), an enclosure, forest, wood. (E.) It occurs asa placc- 
lame in Chapcl-le-Fri/A, Derbyshire, and is common in Kent in the 
lames of woods ; but is obsolescent. Drayton has : ‘ iSoth in the 
:ufty/r//A and in the mossy fell,’ Polyolbion, song 17. MK.friik, 
:)eace, Layamon, 1. 2549 ; Kob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 90 ; also 
n the sense of enclosed land, enclosure, park for hunting, forest, 
wood ; thus in Layamon, 1432, where the older MS. speaks of hunting 
n the king’s/r/VA [frifie], the later MS. siieaks of hunting in the king’s 
^ark [pare]. See numerous examples in Msitzner, and cf. AS. frit- 
reani, an enclr>scd space, lit. ‘ peace-yard * or ‘ safety-yard,’ for which 
ice Thorpe, Anc. Laws, ii. 298; also MSwed./riWg/ard, an enclosure 
for animals ( Ihrc). AS. friO, ]>eace ; freodo, freodu, friOu, ])eace, 
security, asylum ; Grein, i. 343, 347, 348.+lcel./r/dr, peace, security, 
lerscmal security ; Han. f red ; Swed./r^t/, MSwed./r/rf. Cf. Du. 
trede, peace, quiet ; G. friede. Tcut. type *friikuz. From *fri-, 
lase of *fri-joz, free ; see Free. ^ 'I’he ME. frith sometimes 
neans ‘wooded country;* this may be a different word; viz. from 
VS. gefyrhOe (Uirch, Cart. S.ax. iii. 120). Borrowed forms are W. 
fridd, paik, forest; Irish frith, a wild mountainous place; Gael. 
rith, a forest for deer. 

FBITH [2), FIRTH, an estuary. (.Scand.) ME. frth, Ikirbour’s 
Iruce, xvi. 542, 547. — Teel. ^Virdr, f\.firAir, a firth, bay; Dan.^/fon/; 
Iwed. /ftird. Teut. type, *ferfiuz\ Noreen, § 139. Allied to L. 
mrtus, a haven ; see Ford. {Not connected with /return.) 
FBITUjIjAB.Y, a genus of liliaceous plants. (L.) In Phillips, 
id. J 706. Called Frettellaria in Bacon, I^ssay 46 (Of Gardens). St> 
ailed because chequered markings on the corolla were associated 
vith a fritillus, which (according to Gerarde) was by some supposed 
o mean a chessboard. I'.nglishcd from Late L. fritilldria, coined 
rom E. fritillus, a dice-box. 

FRITTER (i), a kind of pancake. (K. — I..) Spelt /ry/owre in 
*rompt. Parv. Cotgrave has: ' Friteau, a fritter.* But theE. word 
ather answers to ()F. friture, a frying, a dish of fried fish. Both 
ritenu ami friture are related to HE. frit, fried. — L./ricr«s, fried, pp. 
iifrigere, to fry. See Fry (i). Dev./ritter, vb„ to reduce to slices, 
vaste. 

FRITTER (2), a fragment. (F. — L.) *One that makes fritters 
•f English;’ Merry Wives, v. 5. 151 [but this may iK'long to the 
rord above]. Johnson has ; ‘ Fritter, a fragment, a sm.^ll jnece ; * but 
lis examples from Bacon and Butler are wrong, as the rending is 
itters in both. Pope has the verb fritter, to break into frigments, 
wice ; see Dunciad, i. 278, iv. f,6. . freture, fraiture, a fracture, 

. fragment (Godefroy). — L. /rar/jlrn, a breaking; from /rac/-, pp. 
tern of frangere, to break. See Fraoture, Break. 
FRIVOliOUS, trifling. (L.) In Shak. Tam. Shrew, v. i. 28. 
'otgrave translates E.frivale by ‘frivolous, vain.* — L./riuoZ-us, silly, 
rifling ; with change of L. -us to E. -ous, as in abstemious, arduous, 
Icc. The orig. sense of friuolus seems to have been ‘ rubbed away ; ’ 
.Iso applied to refuse, broken sherds. See. ‘ Friuola sunt proprie uasa 
ictilia qnassa;’ Festus. — to rub; see Friotion. 

"ier. frivolous- ly, -ness; a\sofrivol-i-ty, from V.frivnlite. 

FR^Z, FRIZZ, to curl, render rough. (F.-D.i.) More often 
sed in the frequentative form frizzle. ‘Miecenns, if I meete with 
hee without my frisled top; ’ Drant, tr. of Horace, Epist. i. i. 04 
Lat. text). ‘ Her hairc/ri2«/ short ; * I’epys, Diary, Nov. aa, 1660. 
-MF. frizer, *to frizle, crispe, curie;* Cot. p. The orig. sense 
icrhaps was to roughen the nap of a cloth, to make it look like/riVze. 
.'his is rendered jirobable by Spon./mnr, to frizzle, to raise the nap 
>n frieze; from Span. /risn, frieze. —OF. frize, ‘the cloth called 
rise 4* Cot. Cf. MDu. vrisdren [from F. /riser], ‘ to frieze cloth; ’ 
lexham. Sec Frieze (i). "Dev. frizz-le. 

FRO, adv. from. (Scand.) ME. fra, fro, also used as a prep. 
Irmuliim, 1265, 4820 ; Havelok, 318. — Icel./ra, from ; also adv. as 
n the phrase til ok fra to and fro, whence our phrase ‘ to and fro’ is 
opied. Dan. /m.+AS. from ; sec From. Der. fro-ward, q.v. 
If Fro is the doublet of from ; but from a Scand. source. 
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FROCK, a monk’s cowl , loose gown. (F. — Late L* — L.) In Shak. 
Hamlet, iii. 4. 164. ME./roA, of which the dat./ro**« occure in P. 
Plowman, B. v. 81. — OF./roc; whence ‘/roc die woiiw, a monk s cowle 
or hood ; ’ Cot. ; I.Ate I., fronts, a monk’s frock ; also spelt floeeus, 
by the common change of Z to r ; see floccus in Ducange ; and cf. 
Port, froeo, a snow-flake, from L. floeeus, Prob. so called because 
woollen (Diez ; Korting, $ 3847). See Flock (2). ^ Otherwise 
i n Bra chet ; viz. from OHG. hroch (G. roek), a coat. 

FROQ ( I ) , a small am phibiuus animal. ( E.) M E.frogge, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 69, 1. 136a ; Tpl-froggen, O. E. Homilies, i. 51, 1. 30. AS. 
froega (pl./rorraii) ; and/ro* (pl./roaas) ; Ps. Ixxvii. 50. Of these, 
frox ^*f roes ^*f rose, cognate with Icel. /roiAr, I3u. vorsch, G.frosek, 
P. The ME. forms are various; we fmd froke, frosehe, frosh, froske, 
andfrogge, all in Prompt. Parv. p. 1 So. 

FROQ (2), a homy substance in a horse’s foot. (E. I) a. The frog 
of a horse’s foot is shaped like a fork, and 1 suspect it to be a corruption 
of fork, q.v. Cf. ¥. fourchetle, ‘a iork ; (vcl.) a frush or Irog;* 
Hamilton, p. On the other hand , it was certainly understood as being 
named after a frog (though it is hard to sec why), because it was also 
calleil a frush, which much resembles frosh, a ME. form of frog ; see 
Frog (I ) ; though this might also be a substitute for E.fourche, a fork, 
and this for F.fourchette. ‘ Frush or frog, the lender part of a horse’s 
hoof, next the heel ; ' Kersey’s Did., ed. 1715. 

FROIiIC, adj., Biwrlive, gay, merry. (Du.) In Shak. Mids. Nt. 
Dr. V. 394. Gascoigne speaks of a *frolieke fauour merry look ; 
Fruites of W’arre, st. 40. It seems to have been one of the rather 
numerous words imported from Dutch in the reign of Elizabeth. — 
MDu. vrolick, ‘ frolick, merrie,’ Hexham ; Du. vrolijk, frolic, merry, 
gay.+G./roAZ/f A, merry, p. Formed by help of the suffix -lijk ( E. 
tike, -ly) from the Kise vro-, orig. an adj. with the sense of ‘merry,’ 
found in GSax. /niA, OFries. fro, and preserved in mod. G. froh, 
joyous, glad, y Pi-'i'h.'ips allied to led. frdr, swift, light-footed 
Kluge). "Der. frolic, vorh, frolic, sb. ; frolicsome, -some-ness. 
FROM, prep., away, forth. (E.) ME.from; common. AS. from, 
fram.^lccl. frd, from; OllG.fram, adv. forth ; prep, forth from; 
Goth, from, prep. from. Cf. also Icel. from, adv. forward (Swed. 
from, Dan. frern) ; Goth.framis, adv. further. l>oublst,/ro ; and see 
frame. 

FROHD, a leafy branch. ;L.) Not in Johnson. Modern and 
scientific. First in 1785. — L./ro«<Z-, stem of /ro«.N, a leafy branch. 
jyvr.frond-tsc-ence,frondifer-ous (from decl. stem frottdi-, andfer-re, 
to bear). 

FRONT, the forehead. (F. — L.) In early use. ME. front ; used 
in the sense of ‘ forehead,’ King Alisaunder, 6550. — OF./ronZ, ‘ the 
forehead, brow ; * Cot. — L. frontem, acc. of frons, the forehead. Der. 
front, verb, 2 lien. IV, iv. 1. 25 ; front-age, -less ; front-al, q. v., 
frant-ier, i.\.\ ., front-let, q. y., frontispiece, q. v. Also front-ed (rare), 
Milton, P. L. ii. 532. Also af-front, eon-front, rffront-ery. Also 
frounce, flounce, 

FRONT^, a band worn on the forehead. (F. — L.) ‘ Which 
being applied in the manner of a frontall to the forehead ; ’ Holland, 
tr. of Pliny, b. xx. c. 21. bXE. frouutel, Polil. Songs, p. 154. — OF. 
frontal, ‘a fronllt’t, or forehead- band ; ’ Got.^\.. frontdle, an orna- 
ment for a horse’s foreliead. — L. front-, stem of /rows, the front. 
Sec Front. 

FRONTIER, a part of a country bordering on another. (F. — L.) 
In Shak. Hamlet, iv. 4. 16 ; and Caxton, Hist. Troyc, leaf 207 b, 1. 9. 
^OE.frontiere, ‘ the frontier, marches, or border of a country ; ’ Cot. 
— Late E.fronteria,froHtaria, a frontier, border-land; formed with 
suff ix -a ria, lem. of -arius, from front-, stem of frons. See Front. 

FRONTISPIECE, a picture at the beginning of a book, front 
of a house. (F. — I..) A perverse spelling of frontispiee, by confusion 
with piece; see Trench, Eng. Past and Present. In Minshcu, ed. 1627 ; 
and Milton, P. L. iii. 506. — F./ro/i/is/Zcv, ‘the frontispiece, or fore- 
front of a house ; ’ Cot. — Late E. front ispicium, the front of a church ; 
lit. ‘front view.’ — T.. /roa/i-, decl. stem of frons, the front; and 
specere, to view, behold, see. See Front, and Special or Spy. 

FRONTLET, a small band on the forehead. (F. — L.) In 
Shak. K. Lear, i. 4. ao8 ; Exod. xiiu 16, Deut. vi. 8 (A. V.) ; and in 
Palsgrave.- OF. /roa/rZe/, a dimin. of frontel, with suffix -et. ‘A 
frontlet, also the part of a hedstall of a bridle, that commeth over the 
forehead; L./roa/dZe;' Barct’s Alvearie. SeeFroUtoL 
FROBE, frozen. (E.) In Milton, P. L. ii. 595, ^ort fox froren, 
the old i>p. of the verb ‘ to freeze.’ See An O. Eng. Miscellany, ed. 
Morris, p. 151. AS. froren, gefroren, pp. of freosan, to freeze.+Du- 
froren, pp. of vriesen, to ireeze ; G. gefroren, pp. of frieren. See 
Freeze. 

FROST, the act or state of freezing. (E.) ME. frost ; also 
forst, by the common shifting of r ; Wyclif, Ps. Ixxvii. 47. AS.forst 
(the usual form), Grein, i. 331.4* vorst; Icel., Dan., anti .Swed. 
frost; G. frost. Teut. types *frus-toz, m., *frus-tom, n. ; from *frus-, 
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weak grade of */r«Msa«-, to freeze. See Freeze. Dcr./ros/, verb, 
-i-/v, -i-»est, -bite, -bitt-en, -bound, -ing, -nail, -work. 
FROTH, foain upon liquids. (Scand. ) ME./ro/Af. Prompt. Parv. 
p. 180. Chaucer has the verb /ro<Ae»i, C. T. ififii (A 1659). — Icel. 
fro6a,frauh; Dan./raarfc; [Swed. /rarfgo]. p. From the weak grade 
(*/r«/A) of the Tcut. verb *freuthan-, to fn)lh iij) ; seen in AS. a- 
frMan, lo froth up. J>eT./roth-y, -i-ly, -i-uess. 

FKOUM’CB, lo wrinkle, curl, plait. (F. — L.) The older form 
u{ flounce', see Flounoe (2). Der./roMno.', sb. 

FROWARD, perverse. (Scand. «»if/l'‘..) ME. /rowarJ, but com~ 
monly /raward; llampole, Pricke of Conscience, 87 ; Ormulum, 4672. 
This/raward is n Northern form of front-ward, due to substitution of 
llie .Scand. Eng./ro for the AH. front. From lcel./r«, fro; and E. 
ward', sec Fro. Cf. AS. fromweard, only in the sense of ‘ about to 
depart ’ in Grein, i. 351; froward has the orig. sense of front-ward, 
i. e, averse, perverse. Cf. wayward ; i. c. away-ward. And see 
Toward. 'Der, f roward-ly, -ness, .Spen.scr, F. (,). iii. 6. 20. 
FROWRT, to look sternly. (F. — Scand.) MV., frounen ; Chancer, 
C. T. 8232 (E 356). — OK. frongnier, whence F. re-frongner, ‘to 
frown, lowre, look sternly, sullenly ; ’ Cot. In mod. F., se refrogntr, 
to frown. Cf. Ital. infrigno, wrinkled, frowning ; Jtal. dialectal 
(Lombardic) frignare, to whimper, to make a wry face. p. Of TeuC 
origin. From Teut. *frunjaH-, as seen in Swed. dial. /ry«a, to make 
a wry face (Uietz), Norw. froyna, the same (Aasen). ^Kdrting, 
§ il^.^4-) frown, sh. 

FRUCTIFY, to make fruitful. (F. - L.) In Shak. L. L. L. iv. 2. 
30; and in Chaucer, Lenvoy a .Scogan, 48. — V . fructifler , * to fructifie; ’ 
Cot.— L./rMt 7 ^/ciir«, to make fiuitful.— [../rwc/i-, for fructu-, deck 
stem of fruetus, fruit ; and -fleare, suflix due to facere, to make. See 
Fruit and Fact. Tier, fructiflea-tinn, from the same I., verb. 

FRUCAIj, thrifty. (F. — L.) In Shak. Much Ado, iv. l. 130. 
^V. frugal, ‘fnigall;’ Cot. — E. /riigri/is, economical, lit. of or 
lielonging lo fruils. — L./rMg-, stem of frux, fruits of the earth; of 
which the dsit./riigi was used to signify useful, temperate, frugal. 
Allied to Fruit. JioiT. frugal-ly, -i-ty; also frugi-f r-ous, i.e. fruit- 
\}canag, frugi-vor-ous, fruit-eating, from L.frugi-, tied, stem of frux, 
combined with/#r-r«, to bear, uor-iire, to eat. 

FRUIT, produce of the earth. (F. — L.) ME./r«//,/r«/; spelt 
frut in the Ancren Kiwle, p. 1 50. — GF. /ri«/ (Hurguy). — I../nie/ttm, 
acc. of fruetus, fruit. — L./rac/«*, pp. off mi, to enjoy; cognate with 
E. brook, to endure. — V^HKEUG, to enjoy; see Brook (1). 
Brugmann, i. 5 1 H ; ii. § S.pJ. Der. fruit-age ', fruit-er-er (for/r«//- 
er, with sufhx -er unnecessarily repeated), 2 lien. TV, iii. 2. 36 ; fruit- 
ful, Tam. Shrew, i. 1 . 3 ; •ful'dy, -ful-ness, -less, -less-ly, -lexsi-ness ; also 
fruition, q. v., fructify, <\.y ., fructiferous, fructivoruus. 

FRuITtOR, enjoyment. (F. -L.) In Shak. i Hen. VI, v. 5. 
9. — OF. /rii/ 7 io«, ‘ Iruilion, enjoying;’ Cot. — Late L.fruitirmeni, acc. 
of fruitio ; cf. fruitu<i, by-form of fruetus, j)p, of frui. to enjov. 

FRUMENTY, FUR^NTY, FURMETY, fowl made 
of wheat boiled in milk. (F. — L.) Spelt flrmentie in Gascoigne, 
Steel Glas, 1077 ; see Specimens of English, cd. Skeat, p. 322. 
Palsgrave has/arw/enZ/f. llolkand s])e.aks of ‘/ri/z/wn/y orspike come; ’ 
tr. of Pliny, b. xviii. c. 23. •^OV .fromentee, MV .frountente, ‘furnicntie, 
wheat boylcd ; ’ Cot. Formed, with sufiix -ee (I., -did), fnmi OF./ro- 
ment, ‘wheat;’ id. — Late 1.. frumentum ; for L. frumenlunt, corn; 
formed (with suffix -nientum) from the base fru-,frug- ; see Finiit, 
Frugal. 


FRUMP, a cross, ill-tempered person. (MI)u. ?) The older sense 
was a jeer or a sneer ; then, ill humour ; lastly, an ill-humoured 
person. ‘ Sweet widow, leave your frumps ; ’ Bcaum. and Fletcher, 
Scornful Lady, A. ii. sc. 3. Apparently from MDn. *wrump-, 
*wromp-, weak grade of wrimpen, * to wring the mouth,’ Hexham ; 
Kilian makes it equivalent to grijsen, i.e. to frown. .So also 
Imvt G. frampe, a coarse, violent man (Beighaus) ; wrampachtich, 
morose (Liibhen) ; from the 2nd grade *wramp. The E. 1 >» D. 
has also frump, an unsecunly fold, frumple, to wrinkle. The base 
wrimp- is a variant of wrink-, as in wrink-le; cf. wring. Cf. 
Frampold. 

FRUBH, to bruise, to b.atter. (F. — L.) In Shak. Troil. v. 6. 29. 
MIL fruschen, to crush; Wallace, iii. >97. — OF. /rMi.sMVr, /ro/ssiVr 
(F./roiWr), lo break in pieces; L. type *frustidre.^L.. frustum, a 
piece; see Frustum. 

FRUSTRATE, to render vain. (L.) Formeily used as an adj., 
as in Sir T. Elyut, The Governour, b. iii. c. 10 ; and in Shak. Temp, 
lit 3. iO.—L./rfi» 7 ra/«s, pp. of frudrdn, to disapjioint, render vain. 
m,L./rustra, in vain ; properly iem. abl. of obsolete adj. /rM.s/r«s, for 
’Ifrud-trus, originally meaning ‘ ileceilful.’ Allied to E. fraud. See 
Frau d. Der.frustrat-ion. 

FRUSTUM, a piece of a cone or cylinder. (I..) The pi. /r«s/«ws 
it used by Sir T, Browne, Cyrus’ Garden ; ch. iii. § 5 1 . - L. /nis/i/m, 
a piece cut off, or broken off. Cf. Gk. ^pauffros, 'broken, brittle; 


OpavaiuL, a fragment ; from Bpaveiv, to break in pieces. Brugmann, 

i. S 8p3. 'Dn.frust-ule. 

fry (i), to dress food over a fire. (F. — 1 «) ME. frien ; Chancer, 
C. T. 6069 (D 487) ; P. inowman, C. ix. 3,M'^OV. frire, ‘to frie;’ 
Cot.-L./rtgere, to roast. + Gk. •ppvyeiv, to parch; Skt. bhrajj, to 
boil, fry. Der. fry, sb. 

PRY (2), the spawn of fishes. (F.-I..) In Shak. All’s Well, iv. 3. 
250. M I*:, fri, fry; * lo the and to thi fri mi blissing graunt I ’ = to 
thee and to thy seed I grant my blessing; Towneley Mysteries, p. 24. 
AV.fry, frie. Liber Albus, pp. 507-8. -OF. *fri, variant of OV.froi 
( F. frai), s])awn (Supp. to Godefroy) ; cf. OF. frier, variant of OF. 
froier, to spawn (id.) ; Norm, dial./rier, to rub (Moisy).-L./r/cttre, 
to mb. See V.frai in llatzfcld. 

FUCHSIA, the name of a flower. (G.) A coined name, first 
used in 1703 by C. Plumicr, a French bottanist; made by adding the 
L. suffix -ia to the surname of the (ierman botanist Leonhard Fuchs 
(d. 1566), who published his De llistoria Stirpium iii 1542 ; see N. 
and Q. 7 .S. xi. 326. 

FUDDXlE, to tipple, to render tipsy. (Low G.) Also found in 
the sense ‘to waste lime;’ as, fuddle away the day with riot 
•and prophaneness ; ’ Gent. Mag. xxvi. 431 (1756) ; see N. E. D. and 
E.D. D. A specialised sense of Low G. fuddeln, lo work lazily 
(Brem. Wiirt.) ; also to go about in rags (Berghaus) ; cf. Low G. 
fuddelke, a slattern. From the sb. fuddeti, rags ; l':i‘ rics. fudde, a rag, 
a slut ; Du. a rag, a slut. Cf. 1 -ow G. fuddig, ragged, dirty ; 
Du. voddig. 

FUDG-E, an interjection of contempt. (F.) In Goldsmith, Vicar 
of Wakefield (1766); also in M.ackliri, I.ove-a-la-hIode, A. ii. sc. i 
(Groom); 1760. — Picard fuche, feuche, an interjection of contempt 
(Corblet); Ronchi /McAr,bah! (llecart); Walloon /ogz*, bah! (Grand- 
gagnage); cf. I.ow G./m/acA/ begone! cited by Weiigwood from Dan- 
neil ; see also .Sanders, Ger. Diet. i. 525. Of onomatopoetic origin ; 
cf. pish. I'he verb to fudge seems lo have been influenced by fudge. 
FUEli, materials for burning. (F. — L.) Also spelt /ewe/, /rtce/f; 
Spenser, F. Q. ii. 7. 36. Also fwaill,fewell ; Barbour’s Bruce, iv. J 70. 
Here, as in Richard Coer de Lion, 1471, it seems to mean ‘supplies.’ 
AF./ewa/ 7 e, Lilrer Albus, p. 337. — OF. fouaille, fuaille, fuel, fagots 
((Jodefroy). — Late L./ocd/ia, pi. of focdle, fuel. — L./ocma, a liearth, 
fircjplace. Set; FoouB. 

FUGITIVE, fleeing away, transitory. (F. — L.) Properly an adj., 
Shak. Antony, iii. 1. 7; alsio as a sb., id. iv. 9. 22; ME. fugittf, 
Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, 146. — OF. fugitif, ‘fugitive;’ Cot. — L. 
fugitiuus, fugitive. — L. fugitum, supine of fugert, to flee ; cognate with 
K bow, to bcnd. 4 'Gk. tl>fvyftv,\o flee; Skt. bhuj, to bend, turn aside. 
— ^BHEUGII, to bow, to bend. Der. fugitive-ly, -ness. From 
the same source, fug-ac-ious, fug-ac-i-y ; fugue, f] . v. ; also centri-fug-al , 
re-fuge, suhtrr-fuge. 

FUGLEMAN, the leader of a file. (G.) Modern. Not in Todd's 
Johnson. Also written flugelman ; as in .Sydney .Smith, Works, 1859, 

ii. 120 (N. E. D.). Borrowed from G. flugelmann, the leader ol a 
wing or file. — G. fl'ugel, a wing ; cf. flag, flitfhl, from the weak grade 
of flirg en, to fly; and mann, man. See Ply ^i). 

FUGUE, a musical comjrosition. (F. — Ilal.-L) In Milton, 
P. L. xi. 563. — OF. (and Y.') fugue, ‘ a chace or report of musick, like 
two or more parts in one;' C Jot.- Ital. /ugn, a flight, a fugue. — L. 
/ wga, fl ight. ^eFug;itive. Jior.fugu-ist. 

FULCRUM, a point of support. (L.) * Fulcrum, a stay or sup- 
port ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1 706. — I ,. fulcrum, a support. — L. fulcire, to prop. 
FULFIL, to complete. (E. ) MY.. fulflllen ; P. Plowman, B. vi. 3O. 
AS. /«(^//a«, which occurs in /Elfric’s Grammar, ed. Znpitza, p. 153. 
Comirounded of /»/, full ; and fyllan, to fill. See Full and Fill. 
Der. fulflll-er, fulfll-ment. 

FULGENT, shining, bright. (L.) In Minshen, cd. 1627 ; Milton, 
P. L. X. 449; and York Mysteries, p. 514, 1 . i. — L. ftdgent- stem of 
pres. pt. of fulgrre, to shinc.+Cik. ipKiyeiv, to burn, shine; Skt. bhraj, 
t o shi ne. Der. fulgent-ly,fidgeHe-y; aUo ef-fulg-ence, re-fulg-ent. 
FULIGINOUS, sooty. (L.) In Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 18 (R.). 
Either from MY . fuligineux (Cot.); or, more likely, immediately from 
L. /u/igtnuAw;, sooty.- L. /tt/<g/n-, stem of JTtligo, soof. From the 
same base a.s fu-mns, smoke ; cf. .Skt. dhuli-, dust. See Fume. 
PULL (i), filled up, complete. (E.) ME. /«/; P. Plowman, B. 
prol. 17. AS. /m/; Grein, i. 355. +Du. voZ; Icel. fullr; Dan. /»/</ (for 
full); Swed./«//; Golh./u//5; G.voll. Teut. type *fulloz; Idg. tyiKi 
*p9lnos. Cf. Lith. pilnas, full; Russ.pu/nu/i, full ; OIrish Idn (< ^pldti), 
W. //awn, full ; Skt. /urna-, Pers. pwr; Gk. vXrfpris ; Ij. plenus, Idg. 
root *ple (weak form, to fill- Brugmann, i. S§ 393, 461. Der. 
full, aAy.,full-y,ful-ness ; -blown, -faeetl,-hearted,-orhed\ful-fll ( =^full 
flll),ful-fll-ment ; also flll, by vowel-change, q.v. Also fulsome, q.v. 
And see Plenary. 

FULL (2), to full cloth, to felt. (F. - L.) To full cloth is to felt 
I the wool together ; this is done by severe beating and pounding. The 
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word occurs in Cotgrave ; also as ME. P. Plowman, B. xv. 445. 
wmQF. fuler^foidtr\ MF. /ou//«r, ‘to full, or thicken cloath in a mill;' 
Cot. Also spelt fouler t * to trample on, press ; ' id. — Late L. fuUnre 
(i) to cleanse clothes, (2) to full cloth. --L. /u//o, a fuller. ^ The 
orig. sense of L. fuUo was probably .*i cleanser, or bleacher ; then, as 
clothes were often washed hy being trampled on or beaten, the sense 
of ‘stamping ’ arose ; and the verb to full is now chiefly used in this 
sense of stamping, pounding, or felting wool together. Her. full-ing- 
mill, men tioned by Strype, Annals, Edw. VI, an. 1553. 

FUIiIiEit, a bleacher of cloth; a fuller of cloth. (T..) See note 
to Full (a) above. A.^.fuUere, Mark, ix. 3. Adapted from L./«//o, 
a fuller (above). 

FUIiMAR, a sea-bird of the petrel kind. (Scxind.) The name is 
used in the Hebrides (K. D. D.) ; and is of Scand. origin. Eit. ‘ foul 
mew;’ from its disagreeable odour. ■-Iccl./ii/-, for /uf/, foul; and 
ma r, a mew. See Foul and Mew (a). 

FULafflMATE. to thunder, hurl lightning. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1627. Sir T. Browne has fulminating, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 5. S 19. 
[.Spenser has the short form/M/f«/M«, F. Q. iii. 2. 5 ; from OV.fulmiuer, 
‘to thunder, lighten;’ Cot.]— L. / m/wiwu/ks, p|i. of fulminare, to 
thunder, lighten. —L. /w/min-, for /M/mm, lightning, a thunder-bolt 
( - *fulg-men). — L. base/w/g-, to shine ; seen in fulg-ere , to shine. See 
Fulgent. ’Der.fidmin-at-ioH. 

FUIjSOME, cloying, satiating, superabundant. (E.) ME./w/.'don, 
abundant, Ccnesis and Exodus, 748, 21.153 ; cf. Will, of Pilerne, 432^. 
Chaucer has the sb. fulsomuesse, C. T. 10719 (F 405). Made np from 
ME./m/ -■ AS./id, full ; and the suffix -snm = AS. -sum (mod. E. -some). 
.See Full. Der.ful-some-uess. ^ Not from foul. 

FULVOUS, FULVID, tawny. (L.) Rare. Fulvid is in Todd’s 
Johnson. Borrowed, respectively, Irom I ..fuluus, tawny, and Late 1.. 
/uluidus, somewhat tawny. Allied to Yellow. Brugmann, i. § 363. 

FUMBLE, to grope about. (Du.) In old authors ‘to bungle.’ 
‘False fumhling fantasyc;* Sir T. More, Works, p. 698 a; Shak. 
Antony, iv. 4. 14. The h is excrescent, and fumhle stands for fumndc. 
— I )u. fotnmelen, * to fumble, grabble ; ’ Sewel ; I.ow (1. fummeln, to 
fumble. <4* M. Swed. (and Swed.l/i/w/fl, to fumble. Cf. .Swed. /um/rt, 
to grope; Dan. /nm/e ; Icel. /li/ww, to grope about, p. I’rob. allied 
to AS. folm, the palm of the hand (Ciein, i. 3M), cognate with L. 
palmn. See Palm (of the hand). jOer. fumhl-er, 

FUME, a smoke, vapour. ( l'\ — I,. ) Si r T. Ellyot speaks of * fumes 
in the stomnke ; ’ The Castel of I lelth, b. ii. c. 1 7. M E./1/wf , Sowdone 
of Babylon, 1. 681. — OE. /«i», smoke (Burguy). — L./rwii/m, acc. of 
fhmus, smoke. •fSkt. dhuma-, smoke; Clk. 0u/iu;, spirit, anger; cf. Skt. 
dhu, to shake, blow. Brugmann, i. § 106. Der. fume, verb (sec 
Minsheu) ; fumi-ferous \ fum- ig-ate, q. v.,/«»/-/-/ory, q. v. 

FUMIGATE, to expose to fumes. (L.) ‘ You must be bath’d 
and fumigated first ;’ Ben Jonson, I'he Alchemist, A. i. fumigdtus, 
pp. offumigare, to fumigate. — T ufum-, base of fumus, smoke ; and -ig-, 
for ag-, liase of agere, to drive ; thus the sense is ‘ to drive smoke about.’ 
See Fume. Dor. fumigat-ion, from MF. fumigation, ‘ fumigation, 
smoiiking;’ Cot. 

FU]I^TOBY,a plant ; e.'irth-smoke. (F. — L.) In .Shak. lien. V, 
v. 2. 45 ; a corruption of the older form fumiter, K. Lear, iv. 4. 3 ; ME. 
fumetere, Chaucer, C. T. 14969 (B 4153). — OF. /M/ne-Zerre, ‘ the herb 
fumitory ; ’ Cot. This is an abbreviation for fume de terre, smoke of 
the earth, earth-smoke ; so named from its abundance (Trevisa). — 1-ate 
f ..fumus terns. — L.fnmus, smoke ; and terra, earth. See Fume and 
Terrace. The G. name is erd-rauch, earth-smoke ; cf. W. cwdy mwg, 
lit. bag of smoke, fumitory. 

FUN, merriment, sport. {Perhaps Scand.) Not found early. ‘ Rare 
compound of oddity, frolic, and/w;i;’ Goldsmith, Retaliation, Post- 
script, 1. 3. Probably from the prov. I'k verb to fun, to chc.'it, to hoax ; 
see E. D. U. 'I'his is ME./o;i«e«, to be foolish, dote ; or, as act. vb., 
to deceive, befool ; whence pp. /o«««/=inod. E. fond. See Fond; 
where the word is traced further back. J)eT.fu/in-y,funn-i-ly. ^ Irish 
fonn is from F-. 

FUNAMBULIST, one who walks on a ro]x;. (L.) Formerly 
funambulo, a rope-dancer ; see Gloss, to Bacon, Adv. of Learning, ed. 
Wright; so that the word was suggested by Spanisli; though -ist has 
been put for -o; cf. Span./««n»»ft«/o, a walker on a rope. — L./fl/i-, stem 
of funis, a rope; and *atnbulus, a walker, a coined sb. from ambulare, 
to walk ; see Amble. 

FUNCTION, performance, duty, office. (F. — L.) Common in 
Shak. ; see Meas. i. 2. 14 ; ii. 2. 39 ; &c. — MF./Miic/tufi, * a function ;* 
t!ot. (F. fonction). — L. functibnem, acc. of functio, performance ; cf. 
functus, pj>. of fungi, to perform ; orig. to enjoy, have the use of. Cf. 
Skt. bhuuj, to enjoy. Brugmann, ii. § 628. Her. function-al, -ar-y. 

FUND, a store, supply, deposit. (F. L.) ' Fund, land or soil ; also, 
a foundation or bottom ; ’ Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. And see Burnet, 
Hist, of his Own Time, an. 1698 (R.). [It should rather have been 
fond, as in Eng. Gamer, cd. Arber, vi. 3R7 (nb. 1677) ; but it has been 


accommodated to the L. form.] — MF. fond, *a bottom, floore, ground; 
... a merchant’s stock ;’ Cot. — L. fundus, bottom, depth; comate 
with E. bottom. See Bottom, and see Found (i). And see below. 

FUNDAMENT, foundation, base. (F. — L.) 'M.E.foundement, 
fundement; Chaucer, C. T. 7685 (1)2103); Wyelif, Luke, vi. 48. 
[Really F., and properly /undemenZ, but altered to the L. spelling.] — 
0 ¥. fondement, foundation.— L./unddmrM/Mm, foundation. Formed, 
with suffix -mentum, from fundii-re, to found. See Found (1). Der. 
f undament -al. All’s Well, iii. l. 2. 

FUNERAL, relating to a burial. ^F. -- 1..) Properly an adj., as 
in * To do th’ office of funeral servyse ; ’ (.'haucer, C. T. 291 4 (A 2912). 
j <^ 0 ¥. funeral, adj. (Godefroy). — I.ate L.. funeridis, belon^ng to a 
burial. — L. /uner-, for *funes-, stem of funus, a burial; with suffix 
I -o/is. ‘Dev. funeral, sb. ; funer-e-al. Pope, Dunciad, iii. 152, coined 
j from L. fhnere-us, funereal, with suffix -al. 

I FUNGUS, a spongy plant. (L.) ‘ Mushrnraes, which be named 
fungi',* Holland, tr. of Pliny, bk. xxii.c. 23. — L./w/igMs, a fungus.^ 
Gk. Ofpof^os, Attic form of auuyyos, a sponge. Thus fungus is allied 
t o spo nge. Sec Sponge. Dor. fung-ous, -O-Id. 

FUNICLE, a small cord, fibre. (L.) In Johnson’s Diet. — L. 
fdni-eu-lus, double diinin. of funis, a rope. See Funambulist. 
Der. fitn ieul -ar. 

FUNNEL, an instrument for pouring in licpiids into vessels. 
(Prov. — L.) In Ben Jonson, Discoveries, sect, headed Preecipiendi 
modi. And in Levins’ Diet., ed. i,S7o. ME. /o«c/; I’rompt. I’arv. 
A Southern F. word, due to the Bourdeaux wine-tra<ie.— Prov./oMniZ, 
enfounil, enfouuilh, a funnel ; Mistral, p. 91 1 (whence also Span, fond. 
Port. — Late L./M/idi&M/i/m, a funnel (Lewis) ; L. infundibulum. — 
I., infundere, to pour in. — L. /«, in ; and fundere, to pour. See Fuse (1). 

FUR, short hair of animals. (F. — O. Low G.) [The orig. sense 
was ‘ casing.’] ME. /orre; whence /onvrf {or furred) Aod«&- furred 
hoods; 1*. Plowman, B. vi. 271. Also/«rrtf, Chaucer, Rom. Rose. 228. 
.Spelt for in King Alisaunder, 3295. — 0 ¥.forre,fuerre, a sheath, case ; 
(cf. Span, forro, lining of clothes, \\a\. fodero, lining, fur, scabbard) ; 
whence the verb forrtr, to line with fur; Chaucer translates Y.forrce by 
furred; Rom. Rose, 408. p. From an O. Low G. source, preserved in 
Goth./»5rfr,a scabbard, sheath (John,xviii. 1 1) ; and in lcei./i7i>r, lining. 
The cognate German word is futter. Allied to Skt. pdtra{m), a re- 
cejitaclc ; cf. Gk. irw/xo, a cover. From to protect. Brug- 

mann, i. § 1 74. Der. fur, verb, furr-ed, furr-y,furr-i-er ^Goldtmilti, 
Anim ated Nature, b. iv. c. ^),furr-i-er‘y. 

FURBELOW, a flounce. (K.) In the Spectator, no. 1.'). — F. 
farhala, a flounce; which, according to Diez (who follows Hecart), is 
a Hain.'iult word ; the usual form is F., Span., Ital., and Port, falbala, 
a word traced back to 1692 (Halzfcld) ; whence also E falbala, as 
‘ a falbala apron,’ in C. Cibber, Careless Husband, A. i. sc. 1 (1704). 
Origin unknown, llatzfeld gives the orig. sense as ‘ bantle d'itoffe 
plissee ; ’ and suggests a derivation from \la\.faldella, which 'rorriano 
(ed. 1688) explains ns ‘ a plaiting, or puckering, also a kind of thick- 
gathered frock.’ This Ital. word is the dimin. of falda, a fold ; from 
OHG. faldan, to fold; see Fold (i). Cf. Norm. dial. /ar&a/as 
( Moisy ); Lyons dial. /ar&eZ/ci (Puitspelu). 

FURBISH, to polish, trim. (F. - OHG.) In Shak. Rich. II, i. 3. 
76; Macb. i. 2. 32. ME. /tirfrisAwi ; Wyelif, Ezek. xxi. 9. — OF. 
fourhiss-, stem, of pres. pt. of fourbir, ‘ to furbish, polish ; ^ Cot. — 
()HG. *furb}an,f urban, MHG. /MrZwi, to purify, clean, rub bright. 

FURCATE, forked. (L.) The sb. furcation occurs in Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 9. § 4. — L. /wrcfl/ns, forked. — L./i/rco, 
a fork. See F ork. Der. furcat-ion. 

FURFURACEOUB, scurfy. (L.) Scarce; first in 1650. Merely 
L. furfuraceus, like bran. — L. /wj/wr, bran. 

FUl^OUB, full of fury. (F. — L.) In Chaucer, Compl. of Mars, 
123.— OF. /wrifMoc, ‘furious;’ Cot. — OF. //irie ; see Fury. Der. 
furious-ly, -ness. 

FURL, to roll up a sail. (F. — Arab.) a. A contracted form of an 
older furdle. ‘ Nor to urge the thwart enclosure and furdling of 
flowers;* Sir T. Browne, Cyrus’ Garden, c. iii. § 15; spelt /ard/in^ 
in Wilkin’s edition. ‘ The colours furdled [furled] up, the drum is 
mute ;* John Taylor’s Works, ed. 1630 ; cited in Nares, ed. Halliwell. 
‘ Farthel, to furl ; ’ Kersey, ed. 1715. p. Furdle andfarthel are cor- 
ruptions of fardle, to pack np (see Nares) ; from the sb. fardel, a 
package, burden. Note fardle also means iofurl ; as in * fardle 
it [the main-sheet] to the yaid;’ Golding’s Ovid, fol. 138, 1. 3 (ed. 
1603). See further under Fardel. 

FURLONG, one-eighth of a mile. (E.) MF» furlong, fourlong; 
P. Plowman, B. v. 5 ; Chaucer, C. T. 1 1484 (F 1172). K^,furlang, 
Luke, xxiv. 13. The lit. sense is ‘furrow-long,* or the length of a 
furrow. It thus came to mean the length of an ‘ acre,’ which was 
originally a piece of land measuring 220 yards (40 poles) by 22 yards 
(4 poles). See acre in N. E. D. — AS. furh, a furrow ; and long, long. 
^ Furrow and Long. 
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FURLOUGH 


FYLFOT 


FCJBIiOUOH, leave of absence. (Du.) Spelt furlough in Blount’s 
Gloss., ed, 1674. The gh was once sounded as /, aiid the word was 
Dutch ; hrnce lien Jonson has ‘ Like a Low-Country vorlt^e Staple 
of News, A. V. sc. i.-l)u. ver/o/, leave, furlough ; cf. Dan. /or/o», 
leave, fui lough ; Swed./or/f/ ; G. verlaub, leave, permission, p. The 
Du. word stands for an older *verlonf\ from ver-, prefix, and -loof-, 
the equivalent of G. -laub-, as seen in er-laub-en, to iicrniit, and in AS. 
leaf, leave, permis-sion; see Iieave (a), v. The prefix wr- = Dan. 
/or- j.= E./or- ; see For- ( s'). 

FURMEIfTY, FURMETY ; see Frumenty. 
FURSTACE, an oven. (F. — L.) Mli./«jr«m, /owr/ieys; Chaucer, 
C. r. 14J 69 ( F 3353). OF. fornaise, later fnurnaise, ‘ a furnace ; ’ Cot. 
'E.fornacem, acc. of/orn/we, an oven. — \ ,. fornus^furnm. an oven ; with 
suffix -dc-; allied to L./orinMs,warm. Cf. Ski. ghnrmn-, glow, warmth; 
see Brngmann, i. § 1.^6. 

FURBISH, to fit up, equip. f^F. -OllCi.^ ('ommon in Shak. ; 
see Merch. of Vcn. ii. 4. 9. — OF. y«iMr«/Vi-, stem of pres. |)art. of four- 
titr, * to furnish C!ot. Formerly spelt ftrmr,furnir (Burguj') ; which 
are corruptions of *formir^furmir. 'I'he KF.furmir occurs in the Life 
of Kdw. Confessor, 1. 1443 ; the form farmir occurs in Prov., and is 
also spelt /rowir, which is the older spelling.— OIIG. /r«m7/»//, to 
perform, provide, procure, Jurni!!h ; allied to OlUi./rMWjri (MIKL 
vrum, vrur/te), utility, profit, gain : cf. mod. G. frnmni, goo<l. From 
the same root as K. former ; see Former, Frame. Der./«r/if\A-«*, 
-ing; also /nr/i/./j/rtf (.Spenser, F. Q. v. 3. 4), frtnn F. /owr/iiVure, 

‘ furnitutc ; ’ Cut. 

FURROW, a slight trench, wrinkle. (K.) MF../orKr, P. Plow- 
man, B. vi. lofi ; older form/orw/r, Chaucer, tr. of Buethius. b. v. met. 
5. 1. 3. AS. furk, a furrow; Aafric’s Gloss., 1, 17. The dat. pi. 
funim IS in vlllfrcd, tr. of Boethius, v. 2 ; lib. i. met. 6. + Du. voor. 
a furrow; J cel. /or, a drain; Dnn. fare ; OIIG./wrA, MUG. nwrcA, 
(.i.furrhe, a iurrow. Cf. W. rhyrh i^f'-rych'), a furrow ; E.porcn, a ridge 
between two furrows. Brngmann, i. § 514. "Dor. furrow, verb; fur- 
/oug, t|. v. 

FURTHER, comparative of fore. (L.) MI-:. //mlrr, Ancren 
Kiwle, ]). 2 zH ; forfer, ferfer; Chaucer, C. T. 36, 4115 (A 4117). 
A.S. furifra, adj. m. ; furtur, fiirSor, further, adv. Grein, i. 35S. 4. 
Dn. vordtrs, adv,, further; DFiies. fordera, adj.; OUG.fordaro, G. 
vorder, adj. Teut. type *furtheroz (i. e. *fur-ther-oz), answering to Gk. 
Trpd-Tf/i-ov, compar. of irpd. In tliis view, the comp, suffix is -ther, 
Gk. -T#p-. Sec below, Dor./«r/A«*, vb., AS. fyrbran, formed from 
furior by mutation of « to y. 

FURTHEST. (L.) Not in very early use. ME./«r/A«.sr, adj., 
Gower. Conf. Amaniis, i. 208 ; bk. i. 1, lyfifi. Made as the supcrl. 
of forth ; and due to regardiiig/or/Acr as the compar. of the same. The 
trtic suprrl. of fore firs'. 

FURTIVE, thicf-like, stealthy. (F. - 1 In Kersey, ed. 1 715. — 
MV.furtif, m. furtive, f. ‘ filching, ihcevish (.’ot. - l,.furliuus, stolen, 
secret. - 1 furium, theft. - L. furdn, to steal. - 1 .. fur, a thief. + Gk. 
<pwp, a thiei : connected with to bear, carry off.-y' BilER,to 

bear, .See Bear. Der. fur iive-ly. 

FURY, lage, passion. (F. -L.) MIi./«ri>, Chaucer, C. T, 11262 
(F 950).-()F./Mr/e, ‘fury;’ Cot. -L. /«;■/«, madness. -L./«r«e, to 
rage; cf. .Ski. bhuranya, to fie active. HI lEUR, to move about 
quickly (Uhlenbeck), Dot. /«;-/* o«.s, q.v., ~ou),-ly, Also 

furi'Osn, from Ilal./i/r/aso ; and fur-ore, fiom ltal./«rore. 

FURZE, the whin or gorsc. (E.) ME. /rse, also friix, M’yclif, 
Isabh, Iv. 13, Mic. vii. 4. A.S./yrs, Ailfred’s tr. of Boethius, lib. iii. 
met. I ; c. xxiii. Older form fyres, Voc. 269. 22. 

FUSCOUS, brown, dingy. (I.,) ‘ Sad and fui-cous colours ;* Burke, 
On the Sublime, s. 16. — L./M.vrr/.v, dark, dusky; with change of -m, 
into -ow^, as ill arduous, strenuous. 

FUSE (1), to melt hy heat. (L.) In Johnson; but the verb is 
modern, and really due to the far older words (in E.>, viz./«.v-.6/e, 

C haucer, (,. 1. 16324 (G 856), /«.s-/7, i.e. c.ipable of being incited, 
Milton, I*. L. xi. 573 ; fus-ion. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. i. 

S I I ; all Imiiidcd upon L. /ii-.w.s. — L./uisws, pp. of fundrre, to pour, 
melt. + Gk. x««', for to pour; Goth, giulan, to 

pour; of which the extended form 
appears in Latin. Der. fus-ible, from 
Or . / msiow, * fusible * (C.ot.l, from Late L. *fustbilis, not recorded in 
Ducange ; fus-i-hili-ty y fus-ion, from F. form of 1.. fusidnem, acc. of 
/a.«o, a melting; /m.w/ (Milton, .is aliovc), from L. fusilts, molten, 
fluid. rrom the same root are found (2), con-found, con-fuse, dif- 
ftM, ef-fus-ion in-fuse, pro-fu-iou, rr-funJ, suf-fuse, trans-fuse ; fut-ile ; 
also/o»on; also chyme, chyle, gush, gut. 

I^SB (2), FUSEE (1), a lube with combustible materials for 
discharging shells, &c. (K-l..) Also sp. It>..«. In Kersey's Diet., 
ed. 17IS1 w® , ‘Fuse, Pusee, a pipe filled with wild fire, and put into 
the touch-hole of a bomb 1. Fuse first occurs in 1644. and may have 
been taken directly from Ital./i/so, a spiudk. (with tow), also • a shaft 


or shank of anything;’ (Torriano).»L. fusus, a spindle. 2. Fusee 
first occurs in 1744, but is much earlier in French. — OF. /iisfo, a 
spindle-fnl of tow, also a fusee (Godefroy). — Late L.fusdta, a spindle- 
ful of tow; orig. fcm. of pp. of fusare, to use a spindle. — L./ttstis, 
a spindle. See below. 

FUSEE (2), a sjiindlc in a watch. (F. — L.) *Fusee or Fuzy of 
a watch, that part about which the chain or string is wound ;’ Kersey, 
ed. 1 71 5. — OF. fusfe, *a spoolc-ful or spindle-ful of thread, yarn, &c. ; ’ 
Cot — Late l^.fusd/a, a spindle-ful of thread ; orig. fem. p]!. of fusare, 
to u.se a spindle. — L. fdsus, a spindle. .See above. 

FUSIIi (i), a light musket. (F. — L.) The name has been trans- 
ferred from the steel or fire-lock to the gun itself. ITollyband’s F. 
Diet. (1580) explains F./m.wZ by ‘ afusill to strike fire in a tinder-boxe.’ 
— F./«i//, ‘a fire-steele for a tinder-box;’ Cot.; the same word as 
Ital.ybfi/r, a steel for striking fire. — Late L. *focUe, a steel for kindling 
fire. — L./oci/s, a hearth. iSie Foous. "Dot. fusil-ier , -eer, 

FUSIL (2), a .spindle, in heraldry. (F. — L. ) Kxjilained in Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. — OF./a»e/,/«s«/, a piece of wood, a spindle (Gode- 
froy) ; he cites ‘ Hoc fusum,/M5«/ ’ from the Glasgow glossary. — Late 
E.yhsellus, formed as a dimin. from fustts, a spindle. .See Fusee (2). 
FUSIL (3), easily molten. (L.) See Fuse (i). 

FUSS, haste, flurry. (K.) * There’s such a fu.\s and such a clatter 
about their devotion;’ I'arquhar, Sir IT. Wiltlair, A. iii. .sc. 1. A 
dialectal word, of imitative origin ; cf. fuss up, to boil up, fussock 
nAouf, to bustle about quickly, make a fuss; E.D.D. Related words 
arc, probably, Norw. fu<sa, to complicate, to botch up, fjussa, to 
complicate by using bustling haste,/fM.<isa, a bewildered ninny ; fjassa, 
to bustle about, to fuss, to jirate; fjnss, a fuss (Ross); Swed. //cit, 
Swed. diul.yjrii, a fuss. 

FUST (i), to become mouldy. (F. — L.) ‘ To fusi in ns unused ; ’ 

ITnmlet, iv. 4. 39. ‘ T inowld or fust ns corue doihe, je moisis ; ' 

Palsgrave. Made from the form fusty (found in 1398), which is a lit. 
translation of OF.fuste, ‘fusty, tasting of the cask, smelling of the 
vessel;* Cot. — OF./w.s/e, ‘a cask,’ Cot.; allied to fust, ‘any staiTc, 
stake, stockc, stump, Irunke, or log.' [The cask w.is so named from 
I its resemblance to the trunk of a tree.] — L. /w.s/#w, acc. of fustis, a 
thick knobbed slick, cudgel. 'DeT.fus-ty,fust-i-ness\ and see below. 

FUST (2), the shaft of a column. (F. - L.) ‘ Fust, the shaft, or 

hotly of a pilLar;’ Kersey’s Diet., ed. 171 5. -OF. /ms/, a stump, 
trunk ; Cot.— L. fustem ; as above. Dor. /«.s/-ig-o/ff, tj. v. 
FUBTIAH, a kind of coarse cloth. (F. - Ital. — Egypt.) In early 
use. 'WFt.fustnne. * The me.s-hakele of inedemc fustane ’ » the mass- 
cloth (made] of common fustian ; 0. 1C. Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. i6j. 
Ahxi fustian, Chaucer, C. T. 75. — OF. ,Supp. to Godefroy, 
Cot. — Ital. /M.s/(ig«o; Low E. fusldneum, fustdnium.^ Arah.fustdt, a 
suburb of Cairo, in Egypt; whence the stuff first came. 'I lu; Arab. 
fustdt also means ‘ a tent made of goat’s hair.’ Sec Rich. Arab. Diet, 
p. 1090. ^ Introduced into Ftench in the middle ages, through 
Genoese commerce. 

FUSTIGATE, to cudgel. (L.) ‘y'’M.s//^n/iVig him for his faults;’ 
Fuller's Worthies, Westmorland (R.i. ‘Six fustigations;* Fox, 
Martyrs, p. 609 (K.), — l,ate L. fustigdre, to cudgel (White and 
Riddle). — L./m.s/-, base of fastis, a cudgel; and -ig-, weakened form 
from rtgfiv, to drive. .Sec Fust (1). Der. /i#.s7igff/-io«. 

FUSTY, mouldy. (F. — L.) In .Shak. Cor. i. 9. 7. Sec- F ua t. (1). 
FUTIIiE, trifling, vain. (h'. — L.) Orig. signifying ‘ pouring forth,’ 
csp. pouring forth vain talk, talkative. ‘ As for talkers and futile 
persons, they .arc commonly vain;’ Bacon, Essay \I.^F. futile, 
'light, vain; ’ Gol.^ L.futdis.futtdis, that which easily jiours forth ; 
also, vain, empty, futile. Formed with suffix -ilis from the base *fud-, 
to pour; cf. cf-Jut-ire, for *effudtire, to blab (Breal).- V (.HIEU, to 
jiour; sec Fuse. TieT. futile-ly, futil-i-ty. 

FUTTOCKS, certain timbers in a ship. (E.) ‘ Futtocks, the 

compassing timbers in a ship, that make the breadth of it ; ’ Kersey’s 
Diet., ed. 1715. Called /uoZ-AonK in Bailey. Explained as /oo/-Aooits 
ill 1644 ; hook referring to the bent shape of the timbers. Cf. ‘ Cour- 
baston, a crooked jx:ccc of limber tcarmed a knee, or futtock\' Cot. 
FUTURE, about to be. (F.-L.) ME/m/mt; Chaucer, C. T. 
*6343 (G 875 ).— OF./m/mt, m./«/Mre, f. ‘future;’ (^>t. — L./M/ur«s, 
about to be ; future part, from base /«-, to be ; cf. fu-i, I was. — 
i^BIlEU, to be. See Be. Der. futur-i-ty, Shak. Otli. iii. 4. 117; 
future-U, Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 1. 174 (Lcojiold Shaks|x:re). 
FUZZ-BALL, a spongy fungus. (E.) SpcIt/Mss^Aa/Zein Minsheu, 
ed. 1627. A f tax-ball is a light, spongy ball resembling (at first 
sight) a mushroom ; also called puff-bidl. Cf. prov. E. fuzzy, light 
and spongy; fozy, spongy; E.D. D. Of English origin. Cf. Du. 
vnos, spongy ; Norw./os, sjiongy ; Low G.fussig, loose, weak. Allied 
to L. pus-ula, pustula, a jiimple ; Gk. tpvaattv, to blow. ^ Also 
c^^^nckfisfe, as in Cotgrave (s. v. vesse de hup ) ; but this is from foist. 
FYLFOT, a peculiarly formed cross, each arm being bent at right 
angles, always in the same direction. (E.) Also called a gamma- 
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GABARDINE, GABERDINE 

See f'airholt, Diet, of Terms in Art ; and Boutell's Heraldry. 
Modem ; and due to a mistake. MS. Lansdowne 874, at leaf 190, 
meaning a space in a painted window, at the bottom, that 
fih the /oo/. This was erroneously connected (in 1842) with the 
* gammadion,’ as the cross was rightly named. 
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GABABDINE, GABEBDINE, a coarse frock fur men. 
(Span.— Tent.) In Shak. Mcrch. i. 3. 113; and in Du Wes, Supp. 
to Palsgrave, p. 907, col. i : ‘the gabardine, la Span. 

gabardina, a coarse frock. Cf. Ital. gavardina (i‘'Iorio); and OF. 
galvardine, ‘a gaberdine,’ Cot.; whence MIC. gawhardyne. Prob. 
*a pilgrim’s frock;’ from MIIG. walfart (G. wnllfahrt), pilgrim^e.— 
MIIG. wallen, to wander ; fart, travel, ftomfaran, to go ; see Fare. 
GABBLE, to chatter, prattle. (K.) In Shak. Temp. L 2. 356. 
Formed, as a frequentative, with suffix -le, from ME. gahben, to talk 
idly, once in common use; see Chaucer, C. T. 1507a 4256); P. 

Plowman, B. iii. 179. Of imitative origin ; cf. gaggle, jabber, gobble. 
^ The ME. gabhen, to mock, from OF. gaher, to mock, is from Icel. 
gabba, to mock, and is prob. of imitative origin. Cf. Icel. gap, *gab, 
gibes ; ’ Norw. gapa, to clamour. See Gape ; and compare Babble. 
Dor. gabbl-er, gabhl-ing. 

GABIOE, a bottomless basket fdled with earth, as a defence 
against the fire of an enemy. ( F. — Ital. — I ..) ‘ Gabions, great baskets 

5 or 6 foot high, which being filled with earth, are placed upon 
batteries ; * Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1715. Also found in Minshen ; and in 
Marlowe, 2 'J’amb. iii. 3. ^6. •mV. gabion, 'a gabion;’ Cot. ■> Ital. 
gabbirme, a gabion, large cage ; augmentative form of gabbia, a cage. 
The Ital. gabbia also means ‘ the top of the mnste of a ship where 
the shrouds are fastened ’ (Florio) ; the Span, gavia is u.sed in the 
same sense. The Ital. gabbia, in the latter sense, is also spelt gaggia, 
which is allied to F. and E. cage. All from Late 1 .. capea, L. cauea, 
a hollow place, cage, den, coo]).i-L. cauus, hollow. See Cage, 
Cave, Gaol. Dor. galmnn-ade (F. gahionnade, Cot,; from Ital. 
gabbiona'a, an intrcnchment formed of gabions). 

GABLE, a peak of a house-top. (K.-Scand.) MF.. gable, 
Chaucer, T. 3571 ; 1 *. Plowman, B. iii. 49. — OF. gnA/e (Godenoy) ; 
Norm. dial, gable', cf. Late gahulum, a gable, front of a building; 
Ducangc. — led. gafl, Norw. and Dan. gavl, Swed. ga/vel, a gable. + 
AS. geufel, a fork ; Du. gaffi’l, G. gabel, a fork. Further allied to 
OIrish gahul, a fork, gallow's ; W. gafl, the fork of the thighs. With 
a different gradation, we find Qoih. gihla, pinnacle, G.giebel, Du. 
gevel, gable, OWG. gebal, head; also Gk. (Wg- *ghebhald). 

See GafiT. Dcr. gable-end. 

GABV, a simpleton. (Scand.) A dialectal word ; sec E. D. D. 
Also in the form gniuby, Prob, Scand. ; cf. MDan. gabe, also gibe 
(Jutland), a fool (Knlk.ar); Dan. d ml. gaArnar, a simpleton (Dan. 
nar means ‘fool’). Allied to Dan. gabe, to gape. Cf. also Icel. 
gapi, a rash, reckless man ; gapamubr (lit. ga]}e-mouthed), a gaping, 
heedless fellow ; Icel, gapa, to gape. See Gapo. 

GAD (I), a bar of steel, goad. (Scand.) ‘ A gad of steel ;’ Titus 
Andron. iv. i. 103. Also ‘ujion the gad,' i.e. upon the goad, 
suddenly; K. Lear, i. 2. 26. * Gadde of steele, qiiarreau dacier;* 
Palsgrave. ME. gad, a goad or whip ; ‘ bondemen with her gaddes * 
-husbandmen with their goads or whips; Havelok, ioi6.«>lceL 
gaddr (for *gazdr), a spike, sting, hence a goad. + Cioth. gazds, a rod ; 
Irish gatk, a spear, sting ; L. hasia, a spear. ^ Much influenced by 
goad, with which it is not etymologically connected. Dor. gad-fly, 
i.e. sting-fly; and see gad (2). 

GAD (2), to ramble idly. (Scand. ?) * Where have you been 
gadding ? ’ Romeo, iv. 2.16. ‘ Gadde abrode, vagari ; ’ Levins, 7, 47, 
Perhaps the orig, sense was to run about like cattle stung by a gad-fly. 
Cf. to have a gadfly, to g.'id about (1591) ; in N. £. D.—Icel.gndffa, to 
goad. Icel. gaddr, a goad. See above. ^ Or possibly a back- 
formation from ME. gadeling, a vagabond, for which see Gather. 
GAFF, a light fishing-si)car ; also, a sort of boom. (F.— Teut.) 
The gajf of a ship takes its name from the fork-shaped end whit^ 
rests against the mast. * Gaff, an iron hook to pull great fishes into 
a ship ; also, an artificial spur for a cock; ’ Kersey’s Diet, ed. 1715. 
- OF. ^affe, ‘ an iron hook w'herewith sea-men pull great fishes into 
their ships ; ’ Cot. ; and see Supp. to Godefroy. Cf. Span, and Port. 
gafa, a hook, gaff. p. Of Tcut origin. -• Low G.gaffel, a two-pronged 
hayfork; EFries. gajfel, a fork, a ship’s gaff; 'Dw.gaffel, a pitchfork, 
a ship’s gaff. Allied to G. gabel, a fork. See Gable. (Korting, 
§ 4*01.) 

GAFFEB, an old man, grandfather. (Hybrid ; F. and E.) * And 
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gafler madman ; ’ Beaum. and Fletcher, The Captain , iii. 5. Similarly, 
gammer is a familiar name for an old woman, as in the old play of 
‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle ; ’ in which 'gaffar vicar ’ also occurs ; 
A. v. sc. 2 . The w'ords are corruptions of gramfer and grammer , 
which are the West of England forms of grandfather and grandmother', 

GAG, to stop the mouth forcibly, to silence. (E.) In Shak. Tw. 
Nt. i. 5. 94 ; V. 384. M K. gaggen, to suiTocatc ; Prompt. Parv. Of 
imitmi ve origin ; cf. gaggle, guggle. Of similar formation is the Irish 
gargach, stammering. See Gagfgle. Dor. gag, sb. 

GAGE (i), a pledge. (F.-'l*eui.) MK. gage, King Alisannder, 
904.— F. gage, m., ‘a gage, pawne, pledge;" Cot Cf. Late L. 
uaditmt, a pledge. — Teut. type *wadjom, n., a pledge; ns in Goth. 
tuadi, AS. tpedd, a pletlge. See Wed, and see Wage. From the 
same source are Ital. gaggio. Span, and J’ort. gage, a pledge 
(Hatzfeld). Her. gage, vb, ; rn-gage, dis-eti-gage. 

GAGE ( 2), to gauge ; sec Gauge. 

GAGGLE, to cackle as geese. (E.) ME. gaglen, Rich. Redeles, 
iii. 101. An imitative word; a frequentative from the base gag-. 
Cf. caei-le, gabb-le ; also led. gagl, a wild goose ; gagg, a fox’s cry ; 
Lithuan. gag 'eti, to gaggle. Cf. Guggle. 

GAIETx, mirth. (F.— Teut.) ‘Those gayities how doth she 
slight;* Habington, Ca.stara, pt. iii. last poem, 1 . 2 ; the 1st cd. 
apjieared in 1634. — OF. gayeU, ‘mirth, glee;’ Cot.— OF. gay, 

‘ merry ; * id. See Gay. 

GAIIT (i), profit, emolument. (F.— Teut) First in 1496; Pals- 
grave has: * Gayne or gettyng,* p. 224; and ‘I gayne, 1 Wynne,’ 
p. 559. —OF. pain, m., F. gagne, f. sb. ; from OF. gaigner, F. gagner, 
to gain; see Gain (2) l>elow. ^ It displaced ME. gn/n, advantage, 
which was of Scand. origin ; from Icel.gagn, gain, advantage ; Swed. 
gagn, Dan. gavn. Allied to the (obsolete) ME. vtrb gainen, to profit, 
i Ire of nse, avail, gen. used impersonally; see Chaucer, C. T. 1178 
(A 1 1 76) ; this answers to Icel. and Swed. gegna, to encounter, to suit. 
Der. gain-fitl, gain-ful-ly, gain-ful-ness, gain-less, gain-less-ness. 

CfAJN (2), to acquire, get, win. (F. — 'J'eut.) Not in early use. 
‘Yea, though hegaine and cram his pur.se with crounes; * Gascoigne, 
Fruites of Warre, st. 69. Again, he has just above, in st. 66: ‘To 
get a gaine by any trade or kinde.’ See Gain (1). [This verb 
superseded the old use of the ME. gainen, to i>rofit.J p. The 
etymology of F. gagner, OF. gaigner (Colgrave), gaagnier, gaaignier 
(Burguy)*® Ital. guadagnare, is from the OHG. weidenen (for *weidin- 
jan), to pasture, which was the orig. sense, and is still preserved in the 
F. sb. gflgwagc, pasturage, pasture-land. — OHG. weida (G. weide), 
pasturage, pasture-ground ; cf. MIIG. weiden, to ]rasture, hunt. + leel. 
veiOr, hunting, fishing, the chase; veiHa, to catch, to hunt; AS. waif, 
a hunt ; Crrein, ii. 636. Cf. L. uvnari, to bunt. Further allied to Skt. 
veti, he follows after (Uhli nbeck). 

GAINLY, suitable, gracious. (Scand.) Nearly obsolete, except 
in ungainly, now meaning ‘ awkward.’ In Allit. Poems, cd. Morris, 
C. 83 ; B. 728. Formed, wilh suffix -ly, from Tccl. grgn, ready, 
serviceable, kind, good. See Ungainly. 

GAINSAY, to speak against. (Scand. and E.) In the A.V. Luke, 
xxi. 15. ME. geinseirn, a rare word. * 'I'hal thei not jein-seye my 
sonde’— that they may not gainsay my message; Cursor Mnndi, 
5769 (Trinity M.S.). The Cotton MS. reads ; ‘ ])at J)ai noght sai 
agains mi sand.’ p. The latter part of the word is E. say, q. v. The 
prefix is rather the Icel. gfga, against, than the AS. gegn, against, as 
occurring in the sb. pgnrwide, a siicech against anything. The 
latter is better known m the comp, ongegn, ongean, signifying again 
or against. See Again, Der. gainsay-er, A. V. Titus, i. 9 ; gainsay- 
ing, A.V. Acts, X. 29. 

GAIBIBH, GABIBH, gaudy ; see Garish. 

GAIT, manner of walking. (.Scand.) In Shak. Temp. iv. 102. A 
particular use of ME. gate, a way. ‘ And goth him forth, and in his 
gnra’ — and goes forth, and in his way ; Gower, C. A. iii. 196 ; bk. 
vii. 3314. — Icel. gala, a w’ay, path, n»ad ; Swed. gafa, a street ; Dan. 
gade, a .strect.-t-Goth. gatwu, a street; G. gasse, a street. Sec 
Gate (2). 

GAITEB, a covering for the ankle. (F. — Teut.) Modem. Not 
in Johnson’s Diet. — F. gvetre, a gaiter; formerly spelt guestre. 
‘ Gnesfres, startups, high slioocs, or gamashes for countrey fulkes ; * 
Cot. Marked by Brachet as ‘ of unknown origin.’ p. However, the 
form of the word shows it to be of Teutonic origin ; and prob. from 
the same source as MHG. wester, a child’s chrisom-cloth (G. wester- 
hemd) and the Goth, wadi, clothing ; cf. Skt. vastra-, a cloth, garment ; 
see Vesture, Vest. But sec Kbrting, § 10014. 

GAliA, pomp, festivity. (F. — Ital.— OIIG.) Chiefly in the comp. 

* VL gala-day ’ or ‘ a ga/a-dress.’ Modem ; not in Johnson. Sheridan 
has : ‘ the annual gala of a race-ball ;’ Sch. for Scandal, i. 2. — F. gala, 
borrowed from Ital.ga/a, ornament, finery, festive attire. Cf. Ital. 
di gala, merrily ; closely connected with Ital. galante, gay, lively. 
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GALAXY 


GALLOW 


See Gallant. Der. gda-day^Y.jour dt gala, Span, and Port, da 
degala. 

GtAIjAXY, the ‘ milky way’ in the sky ; a splendid assemblage. 
(F. — L. — fJk.) 'See yonder, lo, the galaxye Which men clepeth 
the milky wey ; ’ Chaucer, llo. of Fame, ii. 428. — (JF. galaxie, ‘ the 
milky way Col. — L. galaxiam, acc. ofga/ax/as.-Gk. yaXc^iat, the 
milky Wiiy. — Clk. yakaxs-, for 7a\aaT>,stem of yaka, milk. Certainly 
.'dlietl to L. lact-, stem of lae, milk ; see liaoteal. 

QALE (I ), a strong wind. (Scand.) In Shak. Temp. v. 314. To 
be explained from Dan. gal, mad, furious; the Nurweg. galen is 
particularly used of storm and wind, as ein gnlen siorm, eit galet veer, 
a furious storm (Aasen). We say, ‘ it blows a gale' Cf. Icel. gola, 
a breeze, fjall-gola, a bree/e from the fells, p. The Icel. galinn, 
furious, is from gala, to sing, enchant. Cf. F. galerne, a north-west 
wind. 

GAIjE (2), a plant; the bog-myitle. (I*-) ME. gayle; Calh. 
Anglicnm. AS. gagel ; AS. I.ecchdoms, iii. 6.+l>u. gagd. 
GALSAT!BD« helmeted. (!.«) Itotaiiical. — L.^o/ru/M&,hclmeted. 
— T.. galea, a helmet. 

GAXiIITGAIiZj, the pungent root of a jilant. (F. — Span. — Arab. 
—Pers. — Chinese.) ME. Clmucer, (!. T. 383 (A 381).— 

OF. galingal ((iodefroy) ; the f(jrm garingal is more common, and 
the usual later F. form \%galangue, as in Cotgrave.— Span, galanga, 
the same. --Arab, ihalanjnn, galingale ; Rich. Diet. p. 625.— Pers. 
ikulanjdn; id. p. <135;. .Said to be of (.hinese oiigin ; see N. E. D. 
See Devic, Supp. to LittrtJ; Marco Polo, ed. Vide, ii. 181. 
GAIiIOT, a small galley ; sc;c Galliot. 

GAIiIi (I), bile, bitterness. (E.) ME. galle; P. Plowman, B. 
xvi. ip*;. OMerc. galla, AS. gealla; Malt, xxvii. 34.<4-l>u. gal; 
Icel. gall ; Swed. galla ; Dan. guide ^with cxcre.sceut d) ; G. galle.^ 
Tu. fel ; Gk. gakri. From the same root as E. yellow ; so that gall 
was named from its yellowish co'lour ; Prcllwitz. Cf. Russ. 
gall (/ ' zh) ; jeltuii, yellow. See Yellow. Dor. gall-bladder. 
GAIiXi (2), to rub a sore place, to vex. (F. — I..) ‘ 1-et the galled 
jade wince;’ Hamlet, iii. 2. 253. ME. gallen. ' 'I'he hors . . . 
Wtas . . . galled on the bak ;* Gower, C. A. ii. bk. iv. 1344. » 
Ob', galler, ‘to gall, fret, itch, rub;’ Cot. — OF. ^a//e, ‘a galling, 
fretting, itching of the skin;’ id.; F. gale, a scab on fruit. — Late 
L. galla, a soft tumour, app. the same word as L. galla, a gall-nut ; 
see below. ^ But also partly E. ; cf. AS. gealla, (1) gall, bile; 
(a) a gall on a horse. So also Du. gal. Der. gall, sb., Chaucer, 
C. T. 6 i;22 (Dq4o1 . 

GALIi (3), GAIiIi-N'UT, a vegetable excrescence produced by 
insects. (F. — L.) In Shak. ; * Though ink be made of gall ; ’ I ’ymb. 
i. I. loi. ME. galle. Prompt Parv.— OF. galle, ‘ the fruit calletl a 
gall ; ’ Cot. — 1.. galla, an oak-.npple, gall-nut. 

GAX1I.ANT, gay, splendid, brave, courteous. (F. — OIIG.) 

‘ (>ood and gallant ship ;* Shak. Temp. v. 237. ‘ Like young lusty 

? alantei> ; ’ Berners, tr. of I'roissart, vol. ii. c. 105 (R.). M K.galaunt, 
'olit. Poems, ed. Wright, i. 274. — OF. gallant; Cotgrave gives 
'gallant Aomme, a gallant, goodly fellow ; ’ properly spelt galant 
(with one /), as in mod. F. p. Galant is the ]»ics. part. olOb'.galer, 
to rejoice ; Cotgrave lias : * galler le ban temp!^, to make merry, to ]>ass 
the time pleasantly.’— OF. gale, show, mirth, festivity; the same 
word as Ital., Span., and Von.gala, ornament, festive attire, y. Of 
Teutonic origin ; and prub. from MUG. wtdlen, OHG. wallon, to go 
on pilgrimage (Hatzfeld). Dor. gallant', sb., whence also gallant, 
vb. ; gallant-ly, gallant-nefis ; aUu galUint-r-y (Spectator, no. 4) from 
MF. gallanterie, ‘gallantncss,* Cot. Also see gala, gall-oon. 

GAlLIiFjOV, a large galley. (Span.) Cotgrave explains MF. 
^allion as * a gallion, an armada, a great ship of warre ; ’ but the word 
is Spanish. — Span, galeon, a galleon, Spanish armed ship of burden ; 
formed, with augmentative suffix -on, from Late L. galea, a galley. 
See Galley. 

GAIiIiFjRY, a balcony, long covered passage. (F. — I.ate L.) 

‘ The long Surrey, tr. of Virgil’s i^^neid, b. ii. 1. 691.— OF. 

gallerie,galerie, ‘ a gallerie, or long roome towalke in ; ’ Cut. — J.ate 
L. galeria, a long portico, gallery ; Ducangc. p. Uncertain ; perhaps 
from Gk. xakoy, wood, timber (Kbrting). See below. 

G A I i I i E Y, a long, low- built ship. (F. — Late L.) In early use. 
ME. galeie; King Horn, cd. Lumby, 183. — OF. galie (Godefroy) ; 
gallM (Cotgrave). - Laic L. galea, a galley. Of unknown origin ; 
perhaps from Gk. xakov, wood, also sometimes a ship (Korting). 
Der. galley-slave ; see galle-on, galli-as, galli-ot. 

G AT i I i TAR D, a lively dance. (F.— C. ?) In Shak. Tw. Nt. i. 
3. >37, 137. ‘Dansyng of galyardes;' Sir T. Elyot, Caste! of 
Helth, bk. ii. c. 33. — F. ga/Z/ardr, fcm. of gaillard, lively; cf. galop 
gaillard, * the galliard ; ’ Cot. Span, gallarda [in which ll is pro- 
nounced as ly\, a kind of lively Sjianish dance; Span, gallardo, 
pleasant, gay, lively, p. Of uncertain origin ; Diez rejects a con- 
nexion with gala andgal/ant (Span, galante) on account of the double 


/ and the F. form gaillard. The OF. gaillard meant ‘valiant’ or 
‘ bold ; * perhaps of Celtic origin. Cf. Bret, galloud, power, galloudek, 
strong; Corn. gaZ/unfor, able; Irish and Gael. gaZacA, valiant, brave ; 
W. gallu, to be able. Cf. Lith. gala, I am able (Thumeysen). 
GAliIiIAS, a sort of galley. (F. — Ital.— Late L.) In Shak. Tam. 
Shrew, ii. 380. — OF. galeace, ‘a galeass;’ Cot. — Ital. galeazza, a 
heavy, low-built galley.— Ital. and Late L. galea, a galley. Sec 
Galley. ^ On the termination -are, see CiitlaSB. 
QALLIGASEJITS, large hose or trousers. (F.— Ital.— L.) 
a. Cotgrave lias : * Garguesques, a fashion of strait Venitians 

without cod-peeces.* Also : ‘ Greguesques, slops, gregs, gallogascoins, 
Venitians.’ Also : ‘ Gregues, wide slops, gregs, gallogascoins, Veni- 
tians, great Gascon or Spanish hose.’ Also ; ‘ Greguesque, the same 
as Gregeois, Grecian, Greekish.’ p. Here it is clear that Gargtusques 
is a corruption of Greguesques ; that GregMsque originally meant 
Greekish ; and that Gregues (whence obs. E. gregs) is a mere con- 
traction of Greguesque. y. And further, Greguesque is borrowed from 
Ital. Grechesco, Greekish, a form given by Florio; which is derived 
(with suffix -esco = E. -i.sA)from Ital. Greco, Greek. —L. Graeus, Greek. 
8. Finally, it seems jirobablc that gaZZogascoin is nothing but a deriva- 
tive of Ital. Grechesco, a name given (as shown by the evidence) to a 
particular kind of hose or breeches origin.'illy worn at Venice. The 
corruption seems to have been due to a mistaken notion on the part of 
some of the wearers of galligashins, that they came, not from Venice, 
but from Gascony. ^ This suggestion is due to Wedgwood ; it would 
seem that galligaskins =s^garisgascans^garguesquans; where the suffix 
-an is the same as in Greci-an, &c. The word was also influenced by 
\L galley ; they were thought to be * like shipmen’s hose ; ’ N. E. D. 

QAIiIiIM A TTFREY, a hodge-podge, a ragout. (F.) Robinson, 
in his tr. of More’s Utopia, has: ‘ a tragycall comedye or gallymal- 
freye; * ed. Arlx:r, p. 64. — F.gnZiwrt/ret a hodge-poflge ; spelt calima- 
frte in the 14th cent. (Hatzfeld). Of unknown origin. 

G ATiTiTTS T ACTgOTTS, pertaining to a certain order of birds. (L.) 
Modem. ICnglished from L. gidlindceus, belonging to poultry. 
Formed from L. gatlina, a hen. — 1.. gallus, a cock. 

GAUjIOT, a small galley. (F. — Late L.) ME. galiote, Minot’s 
Poems, Expedition of lidw. HI to Brabant, 1. 81 (Spec, of Eng. ed. 
Morris and Skeat, p. 129). — OF.gnZ/oZ^, ‘a galliot;’ Col.— Late L. 
galeota, a small galley ; dimin. of galea, a galley. Cf. Ital. galeotta, a 
galliot. See Galley. 

GAIjLIFOT, a small glazed earthen pot. (F. atid E.) In Bcaum. 
and Fletcher, Nice Valour, iii. 1. 43. Similarly earthen tiles were 
called galley-tiles. Wedgwood (ed. 1872) quotes from Stow : ‘ About 
the year 1570, 1. Audrics and I. Janson, potters, came from Antwerp) 
and settled in Norwich, where they followed their trade, making 
galley-tiles and apothecaries vessels' | gallipots]. Ajiparcntly so called 
iK'cause at first brought over in galleys. Cf. galley-halfpenny. See 
N.E. D. Phillips, ed. 1 706, says that the galley-men came in galleys 
from Genoa, ‘ landed their goods at a place in Thames-street nam’d 
galley-key, and traded with their own silver small coin call’d galley- 
halfpence.* Fi om Galley and Pot. 

GAliIiOISr, a measure holding 4 quarts. (F.) ME. galon, galun, 
galnun ; P. Plowman, B. v. 224, 343; Chaucer, C. T. 16973 (11 24). 
S{)eltgoZr/n in King Horn, cd. Lumby, 1 123. — OF.f'aZZfjn, galon, jalon, 
ngallon (Godefroy) ; Late f..galnHa (a\sogalo), an English mcasuFC for 
liquids; Ducange. p. The suffix -on is uugmeutaiive ; and a shorter 
form appears in mod. Y.jale, a bowl, which evidently stands for an 
older form "'gnZr, just as jalon is fox galon. Thus the sense is ‘ a large 
bowl.’ ( )f unknown origin. 

GAIiLOON, a kind of lace or narrow ribbon. (F. — OIIG.) The 
compound galloon-laces occurs in Beaum. and Fletcher, Philaster, v. 4. 
46. Cotgrave has: * CroZon, galloon-lace.’ — F.goZon, as in Cotgrave 
(like £. balloon from F. ballon) ; cl. Span, galon, galloon, lace ; orig. 
any kind of finery for festive occasions. — OF.gaZe, Span.g/iZn, parade, 
flnery, court-dress ; the suffix -on being augmentative, as in balloon. 
See Gallant, Gala. 

gallop, to ride very fast. (F.— Teul.) ‘Styll he galoped 
forth right; ’ Berners, Ir. of P'roissart, vol. i. c. 140. We also find 
the form walopen, in the Romance of Partenay, ed. Skeat, 4827 (and 
note on p. 259) ; and the pres. pt. walopande, Morte Arthur, ed. 
Brock, 2827.— OF. gaZqper, to gallop; of which an older form must 
have been waloper, as shown by the derivative walopin in Roquefort, 
spelt galopin in mod. F. The sb. galop also appears as wedop in 
OFrench (Bartsch) ; and may be the original whence the verb was 
derived. The sense was perhaps ‘ Celtic running.’— O.Sax. Walh, a 
Celt ; and hlopan, to run, to leap ; see Walnut and Leap. The 
Nurw. vallhopp, a gallop (Aasen) ; lit. ‘ a bounding over a field,’ or 
‘ field-hop,’ would account for the word even better ; but is merely 
an adaptation from Teutonic. Der. gallop-ade. 

GALLOW, to terrify. (£.) In Shak. King Lear, iii. 2. 44. 
Prov. £. (Somersets.) gaily. ME. galwen. AS. gcelwan, in the comp. 
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offalwan, to astonish ; ' ]>a wearV ic agselwcd * == then was I astonished ; 
iElfred, tr. of Boethius, c. xxxiv. § 5 ; lib. iii. pr. 10. 

GAljfOWAY* a nag, pony. (Scotland.) So called from 
Galloway in Scotland ; the word occurs in Drayton’s Polyolbion, s. 3. 
1 . 28. Cf. Galloway-nag in Shak. a Hen. IV, ii. 4. 205. 

QAliIiOW-QliASS, QAIiLOGIfABB, a heavy-armed foot- 
soldicr. (Irish.) In Macbeth, i. 2. 13. --Irish galloglack, a servant, 
a heavy-armed soldier. » Irish gall, a forci^cr, an Englishman; 
oglach, a yonth, servant, soldier (from og, Olrish uae, 5 c, young). It 
meant ' an English servitor ; ’ according to Spenser, View of Ireland, 
(llobe cd. p. 640 ; but gall orig. referred to Danes (Windisch). 
(N. and Q. 6 S. x. 145.) 

GAZiIiOWS, a gibbet, an instrument for hanging criminals. (E.) 
ME. galwes, Chaucer, C. T. 6240 (D 658). AS. galga, gtalga, a cross, 
gibbet, gallows; Grein, i. 492. Hence was formed ME. galwe, by 
the usual change from -ga to -we (and later still to -aui) ; and it 
became usual to employ the word in the plural galwes, so that the 
mod. E. gallows is also, strictly speaking, a plural form. + lcel.gd/gi, 
the gallows, a gibbet; Dan. and Swtd. galge, a gibbet; Du. galg; 
Goth, galga, a cross; G. galgen. Teut. type *galgott-; cf. l.ith. 
zalga, a pole (i=*zh). 

GAliOCHS, a kind of shoe or slipper. (F. — Late I.. — Gk.) ME. 
galoche, Chaucer, C. T. 10869 (F 555); P. Plowman, B. xviii. 14.— 
F. galoche, ‘ a woodden shooe or patten, made all of a piece, without 
any latchet or tic of leather, and wume by the poor clowne in winter; ' 
Cot — Late L. *galopia, *calopia, formed from *calopus= Gk. itaKavovs 
(Hatzfeld) ; we Hnd i .ate L. calopedia, a clog, wooden shoe (Brachet) ; 
also calopodium Gk. KoKonoSsov, dimin. of ita\ 6 vovs, KoXAitavs, a 
shoe-maker’s last — Cik. kSlKo-, stem of nahov, wood ; and irovr (gen. 
iro8-or), a fool, cognate with T..foot. 

GAXiOBE, abundantly, in plenty. (C.) First in 1675. Also 
spelt gelore, gilore in Jamieson, and giJnre in ludd's Johnson. 

‘ Galloor, plenty, iVbr/A ; ’ Grose (1790V — Irish golenr, sufTiciently ; 
where go, lit. ' to,’ is a particle which, when prefixed to an adjective, 
renders it .an adverb, and leor, adj., means sufTicient ; Gael, gu leor, 
gu leoir, which is the same. Cf. Irish lia, more, allied to L. plus 
(Stokes-Fick, p. 4 1). 

GAliT (1), GAUIiT, a series of beds of clay and marl. (Scand.) 
A modern geological term. Prov, E. gait, clay, brick-earth, Suffolk 
(Halliweli). Perhaps of Scand. origin. — Norw. gold, hard ground, 
a place where the ground is trampled hard by frequent treading, also 
a place where snow is trodden hard ; Icel. gold, hard snow, also s^Hilt 
galdr, (Doubtful.) 

GALT (2), a boar-pig. (.Scand.) ‘Growene as a galtn* Allit. 
Morte Arlhure, 1101. — Icel. gbllr, gal/i, a boar; Sw^. D.in. gait, 
a hog. Cf. OHG. galza, a sow ; (see Schade). 

GALVAHTISM, a kind of electricity. (Ttal.) Named from 
Luigi Galvani, of Bologna in Italy, inventor of the galvanic battery 
in A.D. 179T. 'Dav. galvani-c, galvanise. 

GAMBADO, a kind of legging, (F. — Ttnl. — L.) * Gambadoes, 

much worne in the west, whereby, while one rides on horseback, his 
leggs arc in a coach, clean and warme ; ’ Fuller's Worthies, Cornwall 
( 1 <.V An E. adaptation, simulating Spanish, of F. gambade, of which 
me usual sense is ‘ gambol ; ’ sec Gambol. 

GAMBESOIiT, a military tunic, sometimes padded. (F.— Teut.) 
' A band of Moorish knights gaily arrayed in gambesons of crimson 
silk;’ Longfellow, Outre-Mer (Ancient Spanish Ballads). ME. 
gambisoun. King Alisaundcr, 5151. — OF. gambison, gambeison, 
wambison (Godefroy) ; cf. l.ate L. wambasium. So called from 
covering the belly. — OHG. wamba, belly; sec Womb. 

GAMBIT, an opening at chess. ( F. — Ital. — L.) F. gambit. — Ital. 
gambetto. a tripping u]). — Ital. ganAa, the leg; sec GamboL 

GAMBLE, to play for money. (E.) Comparatively a modern 
word. It occurs in Cowper, Tirocinium, 246 ; and Bums has 
gambling, Twa l>ogs, 154. Formed, by siifTix -/e (which has a fre- 
quentative force), from the verb to game, the h being merely excres- 
cent ; so that gamble Msgamm-le. This form, gamm-le (Yorkshire, see 
E. D. D.) has taken the place of the ME. gamen/en or gamenen, to 
play at games, to gamble, which occurs in King Alisaunder, ed. 
Weber, 5461. AS. gamenian, to play at a game, in the Liber 
Scintillarum, $ 55 (p. 172). — AS. gamen, a game. See Game. 
Der. gambl-er. 

GAMBOGE, a gum-resin, of a bright yellow colour. (Asiatic.) 
In Johnson’s Diet. ‘ Brought from India by the Dutch, about a. d. 
1600;’ Haydn, Diet, of Dates. The word is a corruption of Cam- 
bodia, the name of the district where it is found. Cambodia is in the 
Annamese terotoiy, not far from the gulf of Siam. ‘ The derivation 
is given by Dampier in 1699 ; Supp. to V oy. round the World, vi. 105 ; * 
(N. E. D.). 

GAMBOL, a frisk, caper. (F. — Ital.— L.) In Shak. Hamlet, 
V. 1. 209. Older spellings are gambold, Phaer, tr. of Virgil, iEn. vi. 


(1. 643 of Lat. text) ; gamhawd, or gambaud, Skelton, Ware the Hawk, 
^ 5 ; gambolde, gamhalde in Palsgrave, s. v. Fetehe ; gambauld, Udal, 
Flowers of Ijit. Speaking, fol. 72 (K.). — OF. ‘a gamboll ; * 
Cot. — Ital. gambata, a kick (Brachet). — Ital. gamba, the leg; the 
same word as Jf'.jamhe, OF. gam8e. — Late L. gamba, earlier spelling 
camba ; cf. acc. pi. cambas, glossed by AS. komme in A. S. Leechdoms, 
vol. i. p. Ixxi; *the bend’ of the leg. Cf. Gael, and W. earn, 
crooked, answering to OCelt. *kambos (fern. *kamba), bent, crooked ; 
Stokes-Fick, p. 78. i|f 'I'hc spelling with I seems to have been due 
to the confusion of the F. suffix -ade with F. suffix -aude, the latter of 
which stands for an older -aide. Hence gambade was first corrupted 
to gamliaude (Skelton) ; then written gambauld (Udal) or gambold 
(Phaer) ; and lastly gamfro/ (Shakespctire), with loss of final a. Der. 
gambol, vb., Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 1. 168. 

GAME, sport, amusement. (E.) In Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. i. i. 240. 
ME. game, Chaucer, C. T. 1S08 (A 1806) ; older form gamen, spelt 
gammyn and gamyn in Barbour’s Bruce, ed. .Skeat, iii. 465, ix. 466, 
&c. AS. gamen, gomen, a game, sport ; Grein, i. 366. 4. OSax. 
gaman ; Icel. gaman ; Dan. gammen, mirth, meriiincnt; M.Swed. 
gammon, joy (Ihre) ; OHG. gaman, MHG. game«, joy. Root un- 
known. Der. game, vb.,gflm-«Mg; game-sonu, ME. gamsrm (—gamen- 
sMwi), Will, of Pal erne, 419.^; gatne-ster (Merry Wives, iii, 1. 37), 
where the suffix -ster, orig. feminine, has a sinister sense, Koch, Engl. 
Gram. iii. 47 ; alsogame-cocifr, game-keeper. Doublet, gammon (2). 

GAMMEB, an old dame ; lit. ‘ grandmother ; ’ see Gaffer. 

GAMMON (1), the thigh of a hog, pickled and dried. (F. — L.) 
‘A gammon of bacon;’ i Hen. IV, ii. 1. 26. Older form gambon. 
Book of St. Alban’s, fol. f 2, back, 1 . 9. — OF. gnm/mn (Picard gnm&om), 
the old form of F. jatnbon, corresponding to OF. gambe ior jambe. 
Cotgrave explains jamlton by ‘ a gammon ; ’ and Florio explains Ital. 
gambone by ’a banche (haunch I, a gammon.’ Formed, with suffix 
-on, from OF. gambe, a leg. See Gambol. 

GAMMOIY (2), nonsense, orig. a jest. (E.) A slang word ; but 
really the MhV gamen preserved; see Backgammon and Game. 
Cf. * Thisgamon shall begin ; * Chester Plays, vi. 260. And Stanihurst 
hasgamen^, i. e. ‘gambling;’ Virgil, ed. Arl>er, p. 153. 

GAMUTS the musical scale. (Hybrid; F. — Gk. and L.) In 
.Shak. Tam. Shrew, iii. i. 67, 71. A compound word, made up from 
OF. game or gamme, and ut. 1. Gower has gamme in the sense of 
‘a musical scale;’ C. A. iii. 90; bk. vii. 172. — OK. game, gamme, 
‘gamut, in musick;’ Cot.— Gk. yafifta, the name of the thim letter 
of the alphabet. tT. Heb. gimel, the third letter of the alphabet, so 
named from its supposed resemblance to a camel, called in Hebrew 
gamal (Farrar, Chapters on Language, 136). Brachet says: ‘Guy 
of Arezzo [born about A.l>. 990] named the notes of the musical scale 
a, b, e, d, e,f, g, in which a was the low la on the violoncello ; then, 
to indicate one note ])elow this a, he used the Gk. 7, which thus 
standing in front of the whole scale, has given its name to it.* 2. The 
word ui is Latin, and is the old name for the first note in singing, 
now called do. The same Guy of Arezzo is said to have named the 
notes after certain syllables of a monkish hymn to S. John, in a stanza 
written in snpphic metre. The lines are : ‘ Ut queant laxis r«sonare 
fibris Min. gestornm /amnli tuorum 6'0/ne polluti /abii reatum 6^ante 
/ohannes ; ’ the last term si being made from the initials of the final 
words. 

GANDER, the male of the goose. (E.) M E. gandre, Mandeville’s 
Travels, p. 2 1 6. AS. gandra ; iElfric’s Gram. De T ertia Declinatione, 
sect, xviii; where it translates L. anicr. Also spelt ganra, Voc. 
1 31. 33. 4 * Du. gander ; Low (t. ganner (Berghaus). p. The d is 
excrescent, as in thunder, and as usual after n ; gandra stands for the 
older gan-ra, Teut. type *gan-ron-, m. See further under Gannet, 
Goose. 

GANG (i), a crew of persons. (Scand.) The word ^ang occurs in 
ME. in the sense of * a going,’ or ‘ a course.’ The peculiar use of gang 
in the sense of a ‘ crew ’ is late, and is rather Scand. than E. In 
Skinner, ed. 1671. ' Gang, a company, a crew ; ’ Kersey’s Diet., ed. 
1715. He adds that ‘in sea-afTairs, gangs arc the several companies 
of mariners belonging to a ship.’ But in the sense of a ‘ set ' of things, 
it occurs as early as 1340 in Northern E. (N. E.D.). — Icel. gangr, a 
going; also, collectively, a gang, as musagangr, a gang of mice, 
^jb/agangr, a gang of thieves. Gf. Swed. g&ng, a going, a time ; Dan. 
gang, walk, gait ; AS. gang, a going, a procession ; Du. gang, course, 
pace, gait, tack, way, alley, passage; Goth, gaggs ( ^gang^, a way, 
street p. The ME. gang, a course, way, is from AS. gang, a journey 
(Bosworth) ; which is from AS. gangan, to go ; Grein, i. 367, 368. So 
also Icel. gangr is from Icel. ganga, to gu. Sec Gangf (2). Der. 
gang-days, from Icel. gangdagar, pi.; gang-week, AS. gang-wuee; 
gang-way, from AS. gang-toeg, a way, road; gang-board, a Dutch 
term, from Du. gangboord, a gangway. 

GANG (2), to go. (Scand.) In Barbour's Bruce, ii. 276, iv. uj 3 > 
X. 421.— Icel. ganga, to go. 4 AS. gangan •, OIIG. gangan’, Goth. 
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gaggan {mmgaugan). Tent, type *ganggan-. Allied to Uth. zengiti, 
I stride; Skt. /dt^ha, the leg. JBrugmann, i. $ 609. 

GANGLION* a tumour on a tendon. (L.—Gk.; Itledical. In 
Kersey’s Piet. ed. 1715. — L. ganglion (Vegetius). — Gk. yayyKtov, 
a tumour near a tendon. Dor. ganglion-ic, 

OANGBENE* a mortification of the body, in its first stage. (F. — 
L. — Gk.) Shak. has the pp. gan^ened. Cor. iii. i. .^07. The sb. is 
ill bacon, Nat. Hist., § 333; and in Cotgrave.-MF. gangrene, ‘a 
gangreen, the rotting or mortifying of a member; ’ Col. — L. gangreena. 

— Gk. ydfypatva, an eating sore. A rcdu]jlicated form. Allied to 
ftp-ttiiff an old man, Skt. jaraya, to consume, jams, old age ; see 
iVellwitz. Der. gangrene, vb. ; gangren-nus. 

GANNBT, a sea-fowl, Solan goose. (Iv) Mli. (contracted 
from ganet) ; Prompt. Parv. p. 1 86 ; see Way’s note. A.S. ganot ; * ofer 
ganotes bjcS ’ =* over the sea-fowl’s balli, i. e. over the sea ; A. S. Chron. 
an. 975.4* gffd, a gander; OllG.gn/fnzo, "MlKi. gauze, a gander; 
Low G. game. fi. Formed w'itli suffix -0/ (-e/), from the base gait-; 
ior which see Gander* Goose. 

GANTIiET (1), a spelling of Gauntlet* q.v. 

GANTIiET (2), also GANTLOPE* a military punishment. 
(Swed.) In Skinner, ed. 1671. Formerly written gantlope, but cor- 
rupted to gantlet or gauntlet by confusion witli gauntlet, a glove. * To 
run the gantlope, a jninisliment used among souldiers ; ’ Phillips’ Diet., 
ed. 1658. Again, the n is inserted, being no ])art of the orig. word, 
which should be gailopr.^i^wcA. gailopp (older form gatulopp), lit. 

* a running down a lane,’ because the offender has to run between two 
files of soldiers, who strike him as he passes. Widegren’s .Swed. Diet. 
(1788) has : ‘ I'npa gatulopp, to run the gantelojie.’ — .Swed. gata, a street, 
lane ; see Gate ; s') ; and lopp, a course, career, running, from Ibpa, to 
run, cognate with li. Leap. ^ 1 ‘iob. due to the wars of Gustavus 
Adolphus tdied 1632). 

GAOL* JAIL* a cage, prison. (F. ~ I..) Spelt in Fahyan’s 
Chron. (15 16), an. 1293 ;gayhol in.\n Old Kng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, 
p. 153, 1 . 219. The peculiar spelling gaol is <lue to the OF. gaole 
(( iodefroy, s. v. jaiole^, and has been jireserved in LawFrench. Chaucer 
has gayler, C, T. 1476 (A 1 4 74) ; whence jailer and /a//.— AF. gaole, 
Oh'.jaiole, gaole, mod. F. geule, a prison , cage for birds. * Tn the I3lh 
cent, people spoke of the geble if un oheau ns well ns of the geble d'un 
prisonnieri* llracliet. [Put it must be remembered that the 13th cent, 
spelling was not, geole, but gao/i?.] — Late L.gabiula, a cage, in a charter 
of A. I). 1329, cited by llrachet. A dimin. of Late 1 ... gabia, for cavea, 
a cage ; Ducange. •• L. cauea,tL cage, coop, lit. a hollow iilace, cavity. 

L. enum, hollow. Sec Cage* Cave* and Gabion. Dor. gaU-er 
or }ail-er. 

GAPE* to yawn, o]K’n the mouth for wonder, (Scand.) MK. gapen, 
P. Plowman, P. x. 4i.-»lcel. gapa, Swed. gapa, Dan. gabe, to ga]ie. 
So also EFrius., Du., I,ow O.gapen.’^ii.gnffen. Cf. ^kt.jabh,jambh, 
to gajie, yawn. Dor. gap-er ; and gaby, q. v. Also gap, sb. , ME. gappe 
(dat.) in Chaucer, ('. T. 1641 (A 1639) ; a word wliich is rather Scand. 
than 1 C. ; cf. Jccl. and .Swed. gap, a gap, breach, abyss, from gapa, vh. ; 
Dun. gab, mouth, thro.itjMp, chasm, hum gahe, vh. 

GAR (1), GARPISH* a kind of jiikc. (E.) A fish with a long 
slender body and pointed head. MM. gar/ysche ; Proinjit. Parv. Prob. 
named from AS. gar, a spear, from its shape ; sec Garlic. Cf. Tcel. 
geirstl, a kind of herring, led. geirr, a spear ; and observe the names 
pike and ged. 

GAR ^ j), to cause. (.Scand.) Common in Lowland Scotch; and see 
P. Plowman, iJ.i. 121 ; v. 130 ; vi. 303. — (Jlcel.gj<r«rt (Norecn), led. 
giira; Dnn.g/o>e; Swcd. geira, to cause, make, do; lit.'tu make ready.’ 
•» Iccl.go/'T, ready; cognate with 1 '-. pare. See ITare. So also AS. 
gieruuin, gearwian, to make ready, from gearu, rc;a(ly, yare ; see below. 

GARB (i), dress, manner, fashion. (F. — Ital. — ( >I 1 G.) Used by 
Shak. to mean * form, manner, mode of iloiiig a thing ’ (Schmidt) ; 
Hamlet, ii. 2. 390; K. Lear.ii. a. 103. — MF. gorfcr, ‘a garbe, come- 
liiicsse, handsomeucsse, gracefulnessc, good fashion,’ C'ot. ; (whence 
F. galhe, contour). — Ital. garbo, ‘grace, liandsomeiiess, garlic ;’ Florio. 

— OHG. garwi, garauii, preparation, getting ready, dress, gear; MUG. 
grrwe, garwe\ allied to (JllG.gar/i«/«i, MllG.gfrwf«, to get ready.— 
OllG. garo, MllG. gar, gare, ready; cognate with E. yare. Sec 
Gear. 

GARB (2\ a sheaf. CF.-OIIG.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. MK. 
garbe, in A. Neckam ; Wright’s Vocab. i. 113. An heraldic term.— 
AP'. and Picard garbe ( !•'. gerbe), a sheaf. — OHG. garba, a sheaf (G. 
garbe). Lit. a h.andful, or ‘ wliat is grabbed.’ Cf. E. grab, Swed. 
grabba, to grasp ; Skt. grah (Vcdic form grabh), to seize. See Grab, 
llrngm. i. $ 531 . 

GARBAGE* offal, refuse. (P’.) In .Shak. Hamlet, i. 5. 57. 

* The garbage, aluus, inteslina ; ’ l.evins, 1 1 . 13. Florio translates the 
Ital. tara by ‘ the tare, waste, or garbisk of any marchandise or ware.’ 
Palsgrave has ; * garbage of a foulc,’ i.c. a fowl’s entrails. It agrees in 
form with OF. garbage, gerhage, a tax paid in garbs or sheaves ; and 


is prob. similarly formed from OP', garbe, a handful, small bundle* 
Low 1 .. garba, the same. See above. 

GARBLE* to select for a purpose, to mutilate or corrupt an 
account. (P‘. — Ital.- Arab.- T..) The old sense was ‘to pick out,’ 
or ‘ sort,’ so as to get the best of a collection of things. The statute 
I Rich. 1 II, c. IT, was made ‘ for the remedie of the excessiue price and 
badnessc of bowstaues, which partly is growen because the merchants 
will not suffer any garbeling [or sorting] of them to te made.’ There 
was an officer called the Uarbler of spices, whose business was to visit 
the shops, examine the spices, and garble, or make clean the same ; 
mentioned an. 21 Jacob, c. i. See Pluiint’s Nomolcxicon, where it is 
further explained that ‘garbling of spice, drugs, &c. (i Jacob, cap. 19) 
is nothing but to purific it from the dross and dirt that is mixed with 
it.’ — ()P'.g'«r6f//«r (in Godefroy, entered by mistake under gerbele), 
usually grabeller, ‘ to garlicll spices, also to examine precisely, sift 
iiecrly ; ’ Cot. The same word as Sjian. garbillar, to sift, garble ; Ital. 
garhellare, ‘ to garhel spices ’ (Torriano) ; and Low L. garhellare, to 
sift, a word wdiich occurs A.D. 1 269 (Ducange). Cf. Span, garbillo, a 
coarse sieve, sifter. — Pers. gkarbil, a sieve ; Arab. ghirbSl, a large sieve ; 
Arab, kirbiil, a sieve ; gharbala, karbala, to sift. Prob. not an Arabic 
word, but adajited from ].. crihellutn, dimin. of cribrum, a sieve; 
allied to L. cernere, to sift. Rich. Diet., pp. 1046, 1177, 1 1 78. Sec 
Riddle (2). 

GARBOIL* a disturbance, commotion. (F. — Ital.) In Shak. 
Antony, i. 3. 61 ; ii. 2. '67. — OF. garhouil, ‘a garboile, liurliburly, 
great slirre';’ Col. Cf. .Span, garhullo, a. crowd, multitude. — Ital. 
garbuglio, * a garboile, . . tumult, disorder ; ’ P'lorio. Of uncertain 
origin. Referred by Diez to L. garr-lre, to prattle, chatter ; in con- 
junction with bullire, to boil, bubble, boil with rage. y. The latter part 
of the word is thus well accounted for ; sec Boil. I'lie former part is 
less sure, and seems to be more directly from the Ital. gara, strife, since 
Florio has * garabtillare, to rave.’ The source is jirobably imitative; 
see Jar, to creak. 

GARDANT* in heraldry: looking full at the spectator. (P*. — 
'lent.) Also guardant. — M J*'. gardant, pres. pt. of gariler, ‘ to ward, 
watch, regarfl ; ’ Cot. See Guard. 

GARDEN* a yard, enclosure. (P'. — Tent.'i M E. gardin, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1053 (A 1051); King Alisaimdcr, cd. Weber, 1028. — AF., 
O. North F. (Norm. dial, and Picard) gardin; !•’. — OSax. 

gardo, a yard ; cf. DUG. gartin, gen, and dat. of Olid, garto, a yard, 
garden (I)ie7.). The stem gartin- was retained in compounds, such as 
OHG.gflrh‘;i-ar/, a gardener ; and this prob. suggested a Late I., form 
*gar(l-tnum (with L. suffix -htum), whence the OF. form. p. The 
OSax. gardo is cognate with AS. geard, whence M.yard ; see Yard. 
The substitution of 01 IG. t (^ns in gart-) for Low G. d is reg-iar. 
Dor. garden, vb. ; garden-tug, garden-er. 

GARFISH* a kind of ])ike. See Gar (1). 

GARGLE* to rinse the throat. (P’. — 1 .ate I« — Gk.) In Cotgravc. 
Modified from P'. gargouiller, just as the M I*!, gargyll (a gargoyle) is 
from P\ gargouille. — F. gargouiller, ‘ to gargle, or gargarize ; ’ C'ot. 

— P'. gargouiile ; for wiiich see Gargoyle, The M !•« gargarise, 

used by Sir T. Elyot, C’astel of Helth, b. iv. c. 10, is from MP'. 
gargarizer, to gargle (Cot.', borrowed (through L. gargartziire) from 
Gk. yapyapi(^€iv, to gargle. P'roiu an imitative base, viz. Gk. yapy- ; 
cf. Gk. yapyupfwv, the uvula. Hence also Ital. garg-agliare, to 
murmur, garg-nttn. the throat (see below). Dcr. gargle, sb. 

GARGOYLE* in architecture, a projecting spout. (F. - Late L. 

— Gk.) ME. grti'goy/e, also spelt gnrgy//. The spelling is in 

J.ydgate’s Siege of Troy, bk. ii. c. 1 1 (fol. F 5, back, col. i) ; we read of 
‘gargylles of gold ficrsly faced with sjioutcs running* in Flail’s Chron. 
Henry VTII, an. r 9. — P'. gargouille, ‘ the weesle or weason [weazand] 
of the throat ; also, the mouth of a spowt, a gutter ; ’ Cot. Cf. Span. 
gargola, a gargoyle, p. Wc find, in Ital., nut only gargatla, gargozza, 
the throat, windpipe, hut also gargozza, the throat, gullet, dimin. of 
gorga, the thro.it. Thus garg-ouille is from the imitative Gk. base 
ynpy- (sec above), just as Ital. garga and E. gorge are from the 
parallel L. b.'ise gurg- ; see Gh>rge. (Kbrting, §§ 4169, 4401.) 

GARISH* glaring, staring, showy. (Scand.) ‘ The garish sun ;’ 
Romeo, iii. 2. 25. ‘Day’s garish eye;’ Milton, 11 Penseroso, I41. 
Chaucer uses the form gauren, to stare ; C. T. 5332 (B 912) ; with 
which cf. ‘gaurish in colour,’ Ascham, Scholemaster, cd. Arber, p. 54. 
Pcihajis from Norw. gagra, to bend the head backwards (Ross); from 
gag, adj., bent backwards. P'rom the attitude adopted in staring or 
gazing fixedly. The ch.'inge ng^au is regular. 

GARLAND* a wreath. (P*. — Tcut. ?) In early use. ME. gerlond, 
Chaucer, C. T. 668 (A 666). The form gerlaundesche occurs in Hali 
Mcidenhad, ed. Cockayne, p. 23. — OP', garlande, *a garhand;’ Cot. 
[The mod. F. guirlande is borrowed from Ital. ghirlanda.^ Cf. Span. 
guimalda, Ital. ghirlanda, a garland, p. Of uncertain origin ; see the 
discussion of the word in Diez. It seems as if formed with a suffix 
-ande from a MUG. *wierel-en, a supposed frequentative of vneren, to 
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adorn ; from OHG. wlara, MUG. wiertf gold wire, fine ornament. 
(Korting, § 10389.) Cf. E. wire. Der. garland^ vb. 

QABliIC, a plant of the genus Allium. (,E.) Lit. ‘ spcar-plarit ; ' 
from the shape of the leaves. ME. garleek, Chaucer, C. T. 636 
(A 634). AS. gdrleaCf used to translate L. allium in yElfric’s Glos- 
sary, Nomina Herbamm. — AS. a spear ; and leac, a leek, plant, 
-f- Icel . geirlauhr (similarly formed). Sec Gar ( 1 ) , Gore, and lioek. 
^ The \W.garlleg is borrowed from E. 

GARMENT, a robe, coat. (F.-Teut.) A corruption of ME. 
gnrnement, P. Plowman, C. x. 119. —OF. ganumeni, garnimentt a 
robe, lit. a defence ; formed (with suffix -merit =^1^. -meniuni) from OF. 
garnir, t o Tw otect, garnish, adorn. Sec Garnish. 

GABIirEB, a granary, store for grain. (F.~J..) ME. gemerx 
Chaucer, C. T. 595 (A 593). — OF. gernier, a variant df grenier^ a 
granary (Snpp. to Oodefroy). — L. gru/iariMm, a granary. Doublet, 
granary, q. v. Der. gamer, verb. 

GARNET, a kind of precious stone. (F. — L.) ‘And gode 
garneites bytwene;’ Romance of Einare, ed. Kitson, 1 . 156; so also 
garrieites, pi., in Lydgate, Chorle and Bird, st. 34. A corruption of 
granat, a lorm also used in E., and found in Cotgrave. — Ob’, grenat 
[alsogrrt«fl/J, ‘ a precious stone called a granat, or garnet Cot. Cf. 
Span, granate, Ital. granato, a garnet. — Late L. grhndius, a gainet. 
‘ So called from its resemblance in colour and shape to the grains or 
seeds of the pomegranate;’ Webster. — L. granatui, having many 
gr.ains or seeds; grandtum (for malum grntidtuni\ a pomegranate.— 
L. granum, a giaiii ; sec Grain. 

GARNISH, to embellish, decorate. (F. —Teut.) In Spenser, 
Verses addressed to Lord Ch. Howard, 1 . 2 ; Prompt. Parv. p. 188. 
Also spelt warnish in ME. ; the pjr. warnished is in Will, of Palcrne, 
1 . 1083. — OF. giirnis-,u'ariiis-, stem of pres. pt. of garnir, guarnir, 
older lorm warnir, to avert, defend, fortify, garnish (GiKlefroy). — 
OIIG. *warHdjnn,0\iCi.v>(trniin, to guard against; cf. OIIG. wartut, 
ioresighl, care. See Ware (a). Der. ganmh, sb., garnish-ment, 
garntsh-er; aUo garniture (Cotg rave), from F. ‘ garniture, 
garnishment' (Col.\ I.ow garttifiira, from Low L. garnire, to 
ailorn, which is merely the F. word Latinised ; also garnish-ee m.<' the 
jiarty in whose luuwls another man’s money is attached * (Kersey’s 
Diet., ed. 1715), baibarously formed on the model of a F. jiass. pait. 
ns opposed to ganiit^her considered as an agent; also garment, q. v., 
and gnrri'^nn, <j. v. 

GARRET, a room at the lop of a house. (F. — OIKJ.) ME. garite 
(with one r), Prompt. I’arv. j). 1S7 ; P. Plowman’s Creed, cd. Skeat, 
214. It projierly me.ins ‘a jdace of look out,’ or ‘watch-tower.*- 
OF. garite, a place of refuge, jihice of look out, watch-tower (F. 
g-wm/e). — Ob’, garir, older sjielling warir, to preserve, save, keep.- 
Olid, warjan, to defend; cf. AS. werian, to defend. Allied to 
Weir, q. v. 

GARRISON, a siqiply of soldiers* for defending a fort. (F.— 
Telit. 1 1. M E. grtr/ii.soM, provision, in l,a Belle Dame .sans Mercy, 
1. 1 75 ; Barbour’s Bruce, cd. Skeat, xvii. 294 (footnote), where another 
spelling is warnyson, and other reading is varnysing.^Oh'. garnison, 
store, provision, siqiply (Norm. dial, garnhon, Moi-y). — OF. garnis- 
ant, ])rcs. part, of garnir, to supply, garnish; see Garnish. Thus 
garnhon is allied to garniture. 54 . But it was siijiplanted by ME. 
gari^H or war/.\on, delence, safety ; from OF. garii>-, pres. ]>t. stem of 
garir. In defend ; see Garret. 

' GARROTE, GARROTTE, a method of effecting strangulation. 
(Span. — C.) * Garrotte, a machine for strangling criminals, used in 
.Spain. Many attemjits to strangle were made by thieves called gar- 
rotters, in the winter of 1862-63. An act was passed in 1863 to punish 
these acts hy flogging;’ Haydn, Diet, of Dates. [See garrot and 
garroter in t'otgrave.] — Span, gamrfr, a cudgel, tying a rope tight, 
strangling by means of an iron collar; Minsheu says, ‘a cudgel to 
wind [twist] a cord.’ Formed, with dimin. suffix -ole, from Span. 
garra, a claw, a talon, elutcli, whence also the phrase echnrle a uno la 
garra, to grasp, impii.son ; Minshru has * garra, a paw of a beast; ’ 
cf. Prov. garra, leg (Mistral). Of Celtic origin; connected with 
Breton gar, garr, W. and Corn, gar, the shank of the leg (Diez) ; 
Celtic type *garris; Stokes- bick, p. 107. See Gaiter. Der. j'ar- 
roite, verb; garrot t-er. (Korting, § 4160.) 

GARRUZiOUS, talkative. (L.) 1. Milton has garrulity, Sams. 
Agonistes, 491 ; and it occurs in Cotgrave, to translate V. garruliti, 
from L. acc. garrulitniem, talkativeness. 2. The adj. garrulous occurs 
in Chapman’s Homer, Comment, on Iliad, b. iii; note 2. It is bor- 
rowed from L. directly, liy change of -us to -ous, as in ardu-ous, 
strenu-ous, garrulus, talkative. Formerl, with suffix -{u)lu^, 

from garr-ire, to prattle. — GAR, to shout, call ; whence also W. 
gar-m, an outcry, Irish gairm. Brugtnann, i. § 638. Der. garrulous- 
ness ; also gamil-i-ty, ns above. 

GARTER, a band round the leg, lor fastening the hose. (F. — C.) 

‘ Eek ther be knightes old of the garter ; ’ The Flower and the Leaf 


(15th cent.), 1. 519. Hoccleve has a poem addressed to Knightes of 
the Garter.’ The order was instituted by Edw. Ill, ftb* *344' 
garter, Stat. of the Realm, i. 380 (an. 131^^) i OF. gartier, in dialects 
of N. France (Hicart), Walloon gartier (Sigort), spelt in Cot- 
grave, and explained by him as ‘ a garter ; ’ mod. V .jarretiere. Closely 
connected with OF. garet (Godefroy), mod. V.jarret, the ham of the 
leg. — Bret. gar, ^arr, the shank of the leg; cf. W. gar^ the shank; 
see Garrote. Der. garter, verb, All's Well, ii. 3. 365. 

GARTH, a yard, enclosure, fence. (Scand.) Northern ; the pi. 
garihis is in Hampolc, Psalm xxxvi. 2. — Icel. garOr, a yard. +AS. 
geard, a yard ; see Yard. 

GAS, an aeriform fluid. (Dutch.) The term is known to have been 
a pure invention. The Belgian chemist Van I lelmont (died A. D. 1644) 
invented two corresimnding terms, gas and bins ; the former came into 
use, the latter was forgotten. We may call it a Dutch word, as gas 
is the Du. spelling. ^ Van Helmont says that it was suggested by 
the Gk. chaos : — ‘ 1 Ttilitum ilium gas vocavi, non lunge a Chao vetcrum 
secretum Ortus Medicine, ed. 1 652, p. 59 a (N.F,.l ).). Der. gas-e-ous, 
gns-o-meter. 

GASCONADE, boasting, bragging. (Gascony.) ‘ That figure of 
speech which is commonly distinguished by the name of Gasconade',* 
The Tatler, no. 1 15 (part 2). — F. gasconnade, boasting; said to be a 
vice of the Gascons. — F. Gascon, an inhabitant of Gascony, formerly 
Vaseonia. Dor. gasconade, verb, gasconad-ing, gasconad-er. 

GASH, to hack, cut deeply. (F. — Late L.— Gk.) ‘His gashed 
stabs ; ' Macbeth, ii. 3. 1 19. A corruption of an older form garsh or 
garse. ‘A garse or gashe, incisura;’ Levins, 33. 14. ^ Garsske in 

wode or in a knife, hmhe ; ’ Palsgrave. The pi. sb. gnreen (another 
MS. has garses) occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 25K, in the sense of 
‘gashes caused by a scourge.’ — OF. gnrsrr, to scarily, pierce with a 
lancet (Roquefort, and see jarser, garser in Godefr oy) ; garscher, to 
chaj), as the hands or lips (Cotgrave). Cf. Late l..garsa, scarification, 
or the making of ntimerons small incisions in the skin and flesh ; an 
ojieration called by the Greeks Hncange. p. Origin ob- 

scure ; it is possible that OF. garser represents Late L. cnraxdre, short 
for iticaraxiire, incharaxnre, to pierce, incise; from (ik. xafidtratir, to 
furrow, scratch. See Character. ^ Dicz suggests a J.ate L. form 
*carptidre, founded on carpere, to pluck. Note MJi. carsare, as a gloss 
to scari^ator, Voc. 652. 7. Der. gash, sb. 

GASP, to gape for Irreatli. (Scand.) ME. gaspen, Gower, C. A. ii. 
260; bk. v. 3975. A\&o gaispen (Nortlrern), Allit. Mortc Arthure, 1462. 
The latter is from Icel. and Norw. gehpa, to yawn ; Swed. gdspa; cf. 
Dan.gis^e. Tire former suggests a cogn.ate AS. *guspan (not found). 
Note that sp commonly represents an earlier ps; thus clasp is ME. 
clapsen, hasp was formerly haps, and aspen is from aps. Hence Icel. 
geispa is for *geip5a ; from a 'I’errt. trase *gei[> (weak grade gip) ; cf. Du. 
gijpen, to gasp, AS. g’pnng, a gaping. Der. gasp, sb. 

GASTRIC, belonging to the belly. (Late L. — Gk.) Coles (1684) 
has gastrick; so also Blount, cd. 1656. — Late gastricus, gastric; 
formed witlr suffix -e- from gastri-=- gastro-. — tik. yaarpu-, for yaar^p, 
the belly (stem yaarep-). Der. from the same root, gaslro-nomy; from 
Gk. yaarpo-, and -vopia, derivative of vopos, usage. 

GATE (1), a door, opening, way. (E.) [In Prov. £. and MF.. we 
often find — a street; see below.] "hlK. gate, jate, yate. Spelt 
gate, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 237, 1 . 31 ; jate. Will, of Palerne, 
3757; jet, Ancren Riwle, p. 74. A.S. geat, a gate, opening; Matt, 
vii. 13 (whence ME. ynte) ; pi. gain (whence ME. gate). + Du. gat, 
a hole, opening, ga]), mouth ; Icel. gat, an opening; OFrtcs., OSax., 
and Low G. gat. See Gate (2). Der. gat-ed, gate-way. 

GATE (2), a street. (Scand.) Common in the North; it also 
mctins ‘a way.’ ‘ Whilest foot is in the gate;' Uponscr, F. Q. i. 1. 13, 
ME. gate, Ormulurn, 12749.— led. and Norw. gala, Swed. gata, a 
way, path, street, l.anc ; Dan. gade ; cf. Golli. gatwO, a street, G.gasse. 
Perhaps allied to Gate (i). p. Gate (i) .'inswers to Teut. type 

S * atom, n, ; but gate (2) to Tent, type *gatwon-, f. See Gut, 
BAtlet (2). 

GATHER, to draw into a heap, collect. (E.) Just as father 
corres]H)nds to ME. /orfer, so gather corresponds to ME. gaderen or 
gaderien, to gather ; as also mod. E. together corresponds to ME. 
togideres. ‘ And gadred hem alle togideres ’ and gathered them all 
together; P. I’lowman, B. xvi. 80. A.S. gasdrian, gaderian; Luke, 
vi, 44 ; Grein, i. 366, 373. p. Formed, with causal suffix -tan, from 
AS. gatler, together, preserved in the compound gader-tang, associated 
with (Grein, i. 365), and also as gadar- or geador, together (Grein, i. 
491) ; see Together, y. From a base gad- ; cf. AS. geed, society, 
fellowship, company ; whence also the AS. ge-gada, a companion, 
and AS. gad-el-ing, an associate, comrade; cf. Goth, gad-il-iggs 
( ’^gad-il-ings), a sister’s son. Col. iv. lo.^-Dir. gaderen, to collect, 
from gader, together; Low G. gadden, to collect (Berghaus); the 
base appears in Du. gade, a spouse, consort ; cf. G. gatte, a husband, 
gattin, a wife. The base *^gad- prob. meant * fit ’ or ‘ suitable; ’ cf. 
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Low G.gad, plcnsant (Berg^haui); 'Rv&%, godnuii, suitable, OSlav. 
fit season. See Good. Der. gather, sb. ; gather-ing, galher-er. 

GAXJJDf .‘1 show, ornament. (F. ~L.) Also spell gav/d, .Shak. Mids. 
Nt. Dr. i. I. .3.^. Chaucer uses gatuie in the sense of' sjjecious trick ; ’ 
C. T. 12323 (C 389). — OF. gaudir, to rejoice, to jest al. — L. gaudium, 
gladness, joy ; used in Late L. of ‘ a large bead on a rosary whence 
ME. gawied, furnished with large beads. * A peirc of bedes gauded 
al with grene;’ Chaucer, C. T. 150. — L. to rejoice, pt. t. 

gaulsus sum ; from a base g/iu-.+Cik. yijOiuv, to rejoice ; aliied to 
yaifiy yaf-ifiv), to rejoice; yavpot, proud. Jiriiijmaiiii, L § 589 • 
ii. § 604. Der. gflwrf-y, i.e. show-y ; gnud-i-Iy, gaud-i-tiess. 
GAUFFBR, the same as Qofrer, q.v. 

GAUGE, GAGE, to measure the content of a vessel. (F. — Low 
L.) In Sliak. Merch. of Vcn. ii. a. 208 (where the old cdd. have 
gage). ‘ Or bore and gage the hollow caucs uncouth ; ’ Surrey, tr. of 
Virgil, iEneid, ii. 52.1-0. North F. gauger (printed gaugir in Roque- 
fort), Norm. dial, gauger (Moisy), Central F. jauger, ‘ to gage, or 
mea.sure a piece of [or?] cask Cot. — OF. gauge (Norman; see 
quot. in Moisy, gauge), old form of jauge, 'a gage, the instrument 
wherewith a cask is measured, also an iron leaver;’ Col. Cf. Low 
L. gaugia, the standard measure of a wine-cask (a. ii. 1446) ; Duconge. 
Also Low L. gnugiitum, the gauging of a wine-cask ; gaugettum, a 
tribute paid for gauging, a gauge; gaugiator, a gauger. Origin 
unknown. Cf. gaugeour, a gauger; .Sl.al. of the Realm, i. 331 (1353)- 
Der. gaug-ing, gaug-er. 

QAUIiT, clay ami marl. See Galt (O. 

GAUSTT, tliiii.^lean. (Scand.) In Shak. Rich. IT, ii. 1. 74. ‘llis 
O'wn gaunt eagle;* Ren Jonson, Catiline, iii. i. * Gawnt, or lene;’ 
also ‘ Gawnte, or slendyr ; ’ PronijU. Parv. p. 1 89. ' Gant, slim, 

slender;’ Ray’s South- and Ea.st-Country Words, ed. 1691. Also 
mentioned in Forby as a Norfolk, and in Moor as a .Suffolk word ; 
also in Yks. Line. Lane. ; see E. D. 1). It corresponds to Norweg. 
gand, a thin pointed stick, a tall and thin man, an overgrown stripling 
(Aasen); we also find Swed. dial. a lean and nearly starved 

horse (Riet^). Cf. ‘ arm-gaunt steed,’ i.e. slender in the fore-leg, 
Shak. Ant. and Crieop. i, 5. 48. Der. gaunt-ty, gnunt-ness. 
GAUNTLET (i ), an iron glove. (F. —Scand.) In .Spenser, F. Q. 
i. 4. 43. ME. gauntelet. Sir T. Malory, Morte Darthur, bk. xix. c. 4 
(end). — OF. gantelet, ‘ a gantlet, or arming-glove ; ’ (’ot. Formed, 
with dimin. suffixes -el- and -et, from 01<\ gant, a glove. Of Scand. 
origin. —O.Swed. wante, a glove (Hire); whence Low I., wantus and 
OF. gant by the usual change of la to g in French; see Garnish; 
Dan.va/x/r, a mitten ; Iccl. vbttr (stem wa«— va«/), a glove. OTeut. 
type *wantuz. p. The most probable source is Teut. *windan~ 
(pt. t. wand), to wind, hence to involve, wrap, li. wind, verb. See 
wind (2 ). Cf. G. gewand, a garment ; Low G. want, cloth 
(Lublien). Norecn, § 257 '.0. 

GAUNTLET (2). (Scand.) In the phr. ‘to run the gauntlet* 
we have a corruption of an older gantlope. It np]H.'nts as run the 
gantlope in Railey (1735), Kersey (i 715), Philips ( 1 706), .and Rlount 
(1674). Railey correctly defines it as ‘ to run through a company of 
soldiers, standing on each side, making a lane, with each a switch in 
his hand to scourge the criminal.’ See further under Gantlot (2). 
GAUZE, a thin silken fabric. (F. — Palestine ?) ‘ Gawz, a thin 
sort of silk-stuff;’ Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. — MF. gaze, ' cu.shion 
canvas, the thin canvas that serves women for a ground unto their 
cushions or pursework ; also, the sleight stuffe tiffany ; ’ Cot. And 
see Hatr.fcld. Perhaps so called because first brought from Gaza, 
in I’alcstine. Cf. Low la.gazetum, wine brought from Gaza ; gazza- 
ium, (pcrhajis) gauze. ^ Several kinds of stuffs are named from 
places; e.g. damask from Damascus, calico from Calicut, &c. ; but in 
this instance evidence is lacking. 

GAVELKIND, a peculiar sort of tenure. (E.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1627. ‘ Gavelkind, a tenure, or custom, whereby the lands of the 
father arc equally divided at his death among all his sons;’ Rlount’s 
Nomolexicon, ed. i6gi. ’iJLli.gnuelkind’, earliest s]iclling gai/r//LW 
in 1 205 (N. E. D.). 'I'he latter answers to AS. gafelgecynd ; from AS. 
gafel, tribute, jiaymciit, and gecynd, kind, sort ; sec Kind. fi. The 
AS. ga/-ol (whence Low L. gahulum) is from Tent. *gab-, 2nd grade 
of the verb to give ; sec Give, Early misunderstood and mis- 
rimresentcd ; and wrongly supposed to lie of Celtic origin. 
O-A^VIAL, the crocodile of the Ganges. (R— Hind.) First in 
1835. — h. gavial (a corrupt form). — Hind, ghariyal, a crocotlile 
(Forbes). 

GAVOTTE, a^ kind of dance. (F.— Prov.) Spelt gavot in Ar- 
buthnot and Pope’s MartinusScriblerus, as quoted in Todd’s Johnson. 
— MF. gavote, ‘ a kind of brawle [dance], danced, commonly, by one 
alone ; Cot. - Prov. gavot a , f. a gavotte ( .M istral). Fern . of Gavot, a 
mountaineer of the Upper Alps (id.), iff historical origin ; ‘ orig. a 
dance of the Gavotes, i.e. people of Gap ;’ Riaehet. Gap is in the 
department of the Upper Alps, and in the old province of Dauphin^. 


GAWBI, awkward. (F.— Scand.) The orig. sense is left-handed. 
It is short for £. dial, gauk-handed, left-handed (£. D. D.) ; and gauk is 
contracted from gallaek, gaulick, adj., left (of the hands) ; where -iek is 
a suffix (N. E. !).). Of F. origin ; cf. Rurgund. gtlle, numb with cold, 
said of the fingers (Mignard). — Swed. Dan. valen, benumbed ; whence 
Swed. dial, val-kdndt, Norw. val-hendt, having numbed hands. I|f Not 
from F. gauche (N. E. D.) Der. gawk-y, awkward, ungainly. 
gay, lively, merry, sportive. (F.— OHG.) ME. gay, Chaucer, 
C. T. 3213; Will. ofPalerae, 8r6; King Alisaunder.ed. Weber, 320^1. 
— OF.ga/, merry ; spelt gay in Cotgrave. — OlIG.iedAi, fine, beautiful. 
Dap. gai-ly. Will, of Palernc, 1625 ; gai-e-ty, used by Rp. Taylor, 
Holy L^ing, c. 5. s. 5 [«o/ 15], from OF. gayr/c, ‘ mirth,’ Cot. 
GAZ£, to behold fixedly, stare at. (Scand.) ME. gasen. ‘ When 
that the iieplegflsed up and down ;’ Chaucer, C. T. 8879 (E 1003). Of 
Scand. origin, and preserved in Swed. dial, gasa, to gaze, stare, as in 
the )>hrase gasa dkring se, to gaze or stare about one (Rietz) ; and in 
Norw. gasa, to stare, gaze (Aasen). Der. gaze, sb., gaz-ing-stock. 

GAZELLE, a kind of antelope. (F.— Span. — Arab.) Formerly 
gazel. * Gazel, a kind of Arabian deer, or the antilope of Rarbary ;’ 
Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1 715. - MF'. gazel, gazelle, ‘ a kind of wild goat ; ’ 
Cot. — MS]>an. gaeelo, ‘a wild goat;’ Minsheu. — Arab, ghazal, ‘a 
fawn just able to walk ; a wild goat ; ’ Richardson’s Diet. p. 1050. 
ICxplained ns ‘ a gazelle * in Palmer's Pers. Diet. col. 440. 

GAZETTE, a small newspaper. (I*’. — Ital.) ‘As we read a 
gnzett;* Rp. Taylor, vol. ii. scr. i (R.). [Ren Jonson has the 
(supposed) lt.nl. pi.gazetti; Voljione, v. 2 (1. 7 from end).] — MF. 
gazette, ‘a certain VenctLnn coin scarce worth our farthing; also, a 
bill of news, or a short relation of the generall occurrences of the time, 
forged most commonly at Venice, and thence dispersed, every month, 
into most parts of Christendom ; ’ Cot. fi. The word is certainly from 
Ital. gaz2«//a, but that word has two meanings, viz. (1) ‘a yoong piot 
or magot a pie ’ [mag-pic |; and (2) ‘ a small coine in Italic ; ’ Florio. 
Now the value of the latter (less than a farthing) was so small, that 
Mr. Wedgwood’s objection would seem to be sound, viz. ‘ that it 
never could have been the price either of a written or a printed sheet ;’ 
so that this (the usual) explanation is to be doubled. Rut in Ilatzfeld, 
it is suggested that the coingazzetta was paid, not for the gazette itself, 
but for the privilege of reading it ; and it is added that it was a 
jieriodical which apjicared at Venice about the middle of tbe 16th 
' century, y. Gnzzetta, a small coin, is prob. a dimin. from L, gazn, 
treasure, wealth, a word borrowed from Gk. yd^n, wealth, a treasury ; 
which, ag.ain, is said to be from Pers. ganj, a treasure. ^ 'i'he 
word gazet, a small coin, occurs in Massinger, Maid of Honour, iii. 1 
(s|jeech by Jacomo), anil in Ren Jonson, The F'ox, ii. i (speech by 
Peregrine). Der. gazett-eer, orig, a writer for a gazette, now used to 
denote a gcograjihical dictionary (since 1 704)- 
GEAR, dress, harness, tackle. (Scand.) M FI. grrr, Chaucer, C. T. 
354 (A 352). — Icel. gervi,g' 6 rvi, gear, ajijiarcl. Ci.gorr, geyrr, skilled, 
dressed, pp. of gbra, to make.+AS. gearwe, jil. fern., preparation, 
dress, ornament ; Crein, 1,495 ; whence was formed tbe verb gearwian, 
to prepare; allied to AH.gearo, yare, ready. Also to OlIlJ. gornwi, 
MlIG.gorwi?, gear ; whence OF. garbe, and E. garb ; see Garb ( i). 
See Gar (a); and Yare. Der. gear, verb; gear-ing. 

GECK, a dupe. (Du.) In Tw. Nt, v. 3.S i — Du. gek, MDu. geek, a 
fool, sot ; ef. G, gfcF (the same) ; Dan. gjek, a fool ; Icel. gikkr, a pert, 
rude person ; ’Hoiyr.gjekk, a fool (Aasen). ^ Distinct from gowk. 

GECKO, a nocturnal liz.ird. (Malay.) .Sjielt gekko by Goldsmith 
in 1774 (N. E. IX). —Malay gvkoq, a gecko: so named from an 
imitation of its cry. 

GED, the fish called a pike. (Scand.) A North. E. word. -Icel. 
gedda, a pike; Swed. giidda; Dan. gedde (Larsen). Allied to Icel. 
gaddr, a goad; see Gad (i). Named from the sharp thin head; 
whence also the name ‘ pike.* So also gar-^sh, q.v. 

GEHENNA, the place of torture, hell. (L. — Gk. — Hcb.) 

* Gehenna, hell;’ Cockeram (1623); cf. Milton, P. L. i. 405. — L. 
gehenna; Mall. v. 22 (Vulg.). — Gk. yem'o; Matt. v. 22. — Late Heb. 
geii)hiHHdm, hell, the valley of Ilinnom; more fully, ‘the valley of 
the son of Hinnom ; ’ see Jer. vii. 31. 

GELATINE, a substance which dissolves in hot water and cools 
asn jelly. (F'. — Iial — L.) ‘ Gelatina, any sort of clear gum my juice; ’ 
Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1 7 1 5. The mod. form is F-rench, — F'. gelatine. — 
Ital. and Late k,. gelatina, as cited by Kersey ; formed from L..gelatus, 
pp. ofgr/nrr, to congeal.— L. gelu, frost; sec Gelid. Dvt. gelatin- 
ate, gelatin-ous. From the same source, y>//y. 
geld, to emasculate. (Scand.) ME. geUlen; Wyclif, Matt, 
xix. 12. ‘ Geldyn, castro, testieulo, cmasculo ', Prompt. Parv. p. 190. 
— Iccl. ge/i/a; Swed. ga7/a (forgd/da); Dan. giVd^. Cf. Icel. g«/r/r, 
.Swed. gall, barren; and sec Galt (2). Possibly related to Goth. 
giltha, a sickle ; Mark, iv. 29. Der. geld-er ; also geld-ing. Chancer, 
C T. 693 (A 691), from led. gelding, a gelding = Swed. 

Dan. gilding. On the suffix -ing, see March, A. S. Gram. sect. 228. 
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gelid, cool, cold. (L.) * Dwells in their gelid pores ; ’ Tliomson, 
Autnmn, 643. * Or gelid hail ; ' Chapman, tr. of Homer, II. xv. 162. 
^l..gelidus^ cool, cold. — L. ^e/», frost. Brugmann, i. $ 481. See 
Cool. Der. geliJ-ly, gelid-ness. 

GEM, a precious stone. (F. — L.) ME. gemtne; Chaucer, C. T. 
8130 (£ 254). — OF. ‘a gem;* Cot. gemma, a. swelling 

bud; also a gem, jewel; whence also AS. gim. fi. Of uncertain 
origin; prob. connected with Skt. yanman, birth, production; so that 
gemma is for *gen-ma (<^GEN). Brugmann, i. § 413 (4). Der. 
gemnu-fer-ous, bud-bcaring {h.ferre, to bear); gemmi-pnr-ous, bud- 
produdng (L. parere, to produce) ; gemmate, having buds (L. gem- 
mdtus, pp. of gemmdre, to bud) ; gemmat-ion. 

GEMnn, twins. (L.) The name of a sign of the Zodiac. * He 
was that time in Geminis\* Chaucer, C. T. 10096 (K 2222); where 
Geminis is the ablative case.^lj. getninJ, pi., twins; pi. of geminus, 
double. Tier. gemin-ous, double (» I.<.^«mi/iu.f,double), Sir T.Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 15. $ 4 ; gemin-at-ion, a doubling. Bacon, 
Colours of (jood and Evil, sect. 8. 

GEMSBOK, a large antelope in S. Africa. (Du. — G.) The Oryx 
capensis ; a misapplied name, as it orig. meant a male chamois. — Du. 
gemibole, chamois-buck, male chamois (Calisch). — G. gemsboek, 
chamois-buck. — G. gemse, chamois; and boclt, buck, male. 

See Chamois and Buck. 

GENDER ( 1 ) , kind , breed, sex. (F. - L.) ME. gendre ; Chaucer, 
Ho. of Fame, i. 18. Thu d is excrescent, as so commonly the case 
after n in English ; cf. tender, and see engender. (and mod. F.) 

genre, * kind ; * Cot. — L. genere, abl. case of genus, kind, kin, cognate 
with E. kin ; see Genus and Rin. ^ The unusual deriv. from the 
abl. case is due to the frequent use of the L. ablative in such phrases 
as genere uatus, hoc genere, omni genere, &c. ; cf. Ital. genere, kind. 
.See below. Doublet, genre. 

GENDER (a), to engender, produce. (F. — L.) 'MV,, gendren, 
Wyclif, Acts, vii. 8 (where the Vulgate has genHit).^mOV . gendrer 
(Godefroy). — L. to beget. — L. for *genes, stem of 

genus, kind, kin (above). Der. en-gender. 

GENEALOGY, a pedigree of a family, descent by birth. (F.— 
J,. — Gk.) ME. genologie, Wyclif, Heb. vii. 3 (where the Vulgate 
has genealogia).^mOV. geneahgie,* a. genealogy, pedegree;’ (!ot.— 
L. gene^ogia.^Cik. yevtaKoyia, an account of a family ; I Tim. i. 4. 
— Gk. y«¥€d, birth, race, descent ; and -X07/0, an account, from Xlyuv, 
to speak of. Cf. Gk. yivot, birth, race, descent ; sec Genus and 
IiO^O. Der. genealo^-ic-al, genealog-ic-al-ly, genealog-ist, 

GENERAL, relating to a genus or class, common, prevalent. 
(F. — K) ‘ The vikergewernZ oralle;’ (iower, C. A. i. 253; bk. ii. 
2804. Chaucer h.as the aAv. generally, C. T. 17277 (11 328). — OF. 
general, ‘generall, universall;’ Cot. — E. generdlis, belonging to a 
genus. — 1 ,. gener-, for *genes, stem of genus, a race. .Sec G^onus. 
Der. general, sb., esp. in the phrase in general, ( lower, C. A. iii. 189 ; 
bk. vii. 3088, and in the sense of ‘ leader,* All’s Well, iii. 3. i ; 
general-ly ; general-ship', a\%Qgencral-ise,genercd-h-at-ion ; also g’wiera/- 
i-ty (Hooker, ICccl. Tolily, e<l. Church, b. i. sect. 6. sul^et. 4), from 
OV.generalitv, ‘generality, gcnerallness^’ Cot. ; zlsio general-iss-i-mo, 
supreme commander (see examples in Todd’s Johnson), from Ital. 
generalissimo, a supreme commander, formed with the suiirrlative 
suffix -is-simo-, which has not been fully cxplaiued (Brugmann, ii. 
§ 7 ^')' 

GENERATE, to produce. (L.) Orig. a pp., as in * all other 
. . from them generate* i.c. born, Hawes, Past, of Pleasure, ch, 44, 
St 14. The verb is in Bacon, Nat Hist. § 758. — L. generdtus, pp. of 
generdre, to procreate, produce ; see Q«nder (3). Der, generat-or, 
generat-ive ; also generation (Wyclif, Mark, viii. 12), from OF. 
generation < L. acc. generdtidnem, from nom. generdiio. 

GENERIC, pertaining to a genus. (T.!) The older word, in 
E., is generieal. * Generical, pertaining to a kindred ; ’ Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674 ; and found in a fifteenth century tr. of lligden ; vol. i. p. 37. 
A coined word, with suffix -c (or -e-aT) from L. generi-, decl. stem of 
genus' see GenUB. Dot. generieal-ly. 

GENEROUS, of a noble nature. (F. — L.) *Thc generous 
[noble] and gravest citizens;* Meas. for Meas. iv. 6. 13.— MF. 
genereux [older form genereus"], ‘generous;* Cot. — L. generosus, of 
noble birth ; formed with suffix -Siw-s from gener-, for *gerus, stem of 
genus ; see Genus. Der. generous-ly, generous-ness ; generos-i-fy 
(Coriol. i. 1 . 215), from OF. generosiie < L. acc. generusitdtem, from 
nom. gMerdsitds. 

GENESIS, generation , creation. (L. — Gk .) L. genesis , the name 
of the first book of the Bible in the Vulgate version. — Gk. yivtets, 
origin, source. From GEN, to beget. 

GENET, a carnivorous animal, allied to the civet. (F.— Span.— 
Arab.) * Genet, a kind of cat;’ Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1715. Spelt 
gennet in Skinner, ed. 1671. Caxton has genete, Reynard the Fox, 
ch. 31. — F. genette, ‘a kind of w'ccsell, black-spotted, and bred in 


Spain;* Cot. - Span, gzne/a, a genet.- Arab. cited by Dozy, 

who refers to the Journal Asiatique, Juin, 1849, p. 541. 

GENIAL, cheering, merry. (F.-L.) In Spenser, Epithalamium, 
399. «. "MV, genial, * gcniall, belonging to luck or chance, or to a naan s 
nature, disposition, inclination ; ’ Cot.-L. genialis, pleasant, delight- 
ful.— L.g«n/us, genius; also, social enjoyment. S^GbuIub. Der. 

genial-ly, genial- ness, genial-i-fy. 

GENICULATE, jointed. (L.) A botanical term. Bailey gives 
it in the L. form, viz. ^ geniculatus, jointed;’ vol. ii., ed. i73i* 
[Cockeram has the verb geniculate, ‘ to ioynt.' ] — L. genieulum, a little 
knee, a knot or joint in a plant. Formed, with suffixes -cu- and -/-, 
from geni-, for genu, a knee ; cognate with E. knee. Sec Knee. 

GENIE, a demon ; see Jinn. 

GENITAL, belonging to generation. (F.-L.) In Wyclif, Numb. 
XXV. 8. m.OV. genital, ‘ genitall, fit for breed, apt to beget;* Cot. — L. 
genitalis, generative. — L. genitum, supine olgignere, to beget. Gignere 
gi-gn-ere) is a reduplicated form, fiom ^ (iEN, to beget ; cf. Gk. 
yiyvoiiai^yi-yv~opai', and Ski. jan, to beget. See GenUB. Der. 
genitals, pL s b., wh ich occurs in Gower, C. A. ii. 156 ; bk. v. 855. 

GElnTrVE, the name of a case in grammar. (F. — L.) In 
Shak. Merry Wives, iv. 1. 59. The suffix -ive is a substitution for an 
older -1/, answering to F. -i/, from L. -imws. — OF. genitif, ‘the 
genitive case;* Cot. — L. genetiuus, lit. of or belonging to generation 
or birth, a]>plied in grammar to a particular case of nouns.- L. 
genitum, supine of gignere, to beget. See above. 

GENIUS, a spirit ; inborn faculty. (L.) See Shak. Macb. iii. 1 . 
56 ; Jul. Caesar, ii. i. 66 ; Spenser, F. Q- ii. t2. 47 ; Gower, C. A. i. 48 ; 
ilk. i. 196. — the tutelar spirit of a person ; also, inclination, 
wit, talent; lit. ‘inborn nature.’ J''rom the weak grade of ^GEN, 
to produce, beget. See GenUB. Der. genii, pi., genius-es, pi. ; also 
geni-al, q. v. 

GENNET, a Spanish horse; sec Jennet. 

GENRE, a style of painting, depicting ordinary life. (F'. - L.) A 
peculiar use of F. genre, kind, style ; see Gender (l). 

GENTEEL, lit. belonging to a noble race, well-bred, graceful. 
(F*.— L.) ‘’Tis the most genteel [old od. ^entile'\ and received wear 
now, sir;* Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, 1. i (Asotus). A doublet 
of gentle', it arose at the end of the 1 6th century, and was at first spelt 
gentile, with the f sounded as in French (N. E. D.). — MF. gentil, 
‘gentle, . . . gracious, . . . also Gentile;* Cot. — L. gentilis, orig. 
belonging to the same clan ; also, a gentile. See Gentile. Der. 
genteel-ly, genteel-ness ; also gentiUi~ty, As You Like It, i. 2. 22. 
Doublet, ; also gentile. 

GF^TlAN, the name of a plant. (F. — T..'i In Minsheu. MF,. 
genciane; Med. Wks. of 14th cent, td. Henslow, p. 131. — OF. 
gentiane, ‘ gentian, bitterworl ; * Chit. — 1 .. gentidna, gentian. So 
named after the Illyrian king Gentius v about n.c. 180), who was the 
first to discover its properties ; see Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxv. 7. 

GENTILE, a pagan. (F. — I.. ) In Shak. Merch. of Ven. ii. 6.51. 
Fabyan has Gentyle; Pt. v. ch. 82 (end). — OF', gentil, ‘gentle, . . . 
Gentile;* Cot. — L.gffati/fr, agcntile,lit. belonging to the same clan. 
— L. deck stem of gens, a tribe, clan, race. From ^ GEN, to 

beget, iiroduce. Doublet, gentle ; also, genteel. 

GENTLE, docile, mild. ( F. - L.) M IC. gentil. ‘ So hardy and 
%o gentil;* Rob. of Glouc. p. 167 ; 1 . 3482. ‘ Noble men and gentile 

and of heh burSe ’ [high birth] ; O. Eng. Homilies, i. 273. — OF. gentil, 
‘ gentle ; * Cot. — L. gentilis. Sec Gentile and Genteel. Der. 
gentl-y, genlle-ness] gentle-man {yiV.. grntelman, Ciowcr, C. A. ii. 78; 
bk. iv. 2275) ; gentle-woman (ME. gentilwomman, C'haucer, C. T. 
15893; G 425); gentle-man-ly, gentle-folks; aXao gent-ry, q.v. 

GENTRY, rank by birth ; gentlefolks. (F.— L.) MV., gentrie. 
‘To pryde him of his genlrye is ful greet folye; for ofte tyme the 
gentrye of the body biniiiieth [taketh away] Ihogentrye of the soule;* 
Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De Superbia ; I 461. Sliortcncd from the older 
form gentrise ; see P. Plowman, C. xxi. 21, where we find the various 
spellings gentrise, geulrice, genterise, and gentrye. — OV.genterise, rank, 
formed from OF. gentilise, by the change of I into r (Godefroy). 
Gentilise is formed, with OF', suffix -ice, -ise (L. -itia), from the adj. 
gentil, gentle. See Gentle. 

GENUFIjECTION, genuflexion, a bending of the 
knee. (F*. — L.) Spelt genuflexion in Howell’s Letters, b. iii. let. 2. 
§ genuflexion,* tL bending of the knee;* Cot.— Late L. acc. 

genuflexidnem, from nom. genuflemo ; Ducange. — L. genu, the knee ; 
and flexus, pp. of flectere, to bend. See Xnee and Flexible. 
i|f The correcter spelling is with x; cf. 'L.flexio, a bending. 

GENUINE, of the true stock, natural, real. (L.) * The l.nsi her 

f nuine laws which stoutly did retain;* Drayton, Polyol bion, s. 9. 

14.— L. genuinus, innate, genuine. F'rom the base genu- (for 
WO-), an extension of the base gen- as seen \tl genus, 
to beget. .See GenUB. Der. genuine-ly, genuine-ness. 

GENUS, breed, race, kin. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
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First in 1551, as a term in logic. — L. genuh (stem getur-, for *geues~)t 
race ; cognate with li. Kn ; see Kin. — V^KN, to beget ; cf. Skt. jau^ 
to beget ; < Jk. yii'-os, race ; See. ilrugmann, i. § 604. Doublet, 
kitif q.v. Der. gener-a, pi.; gener-ic, gener-ic-al, geuer-ie-al~Iy. 
From tJie same root, geuer-al, gener-ate^ gnur-ous ; gender^ en-gender, 
eon-gener; gen-i-us, gen-i~al, gen-ii-al^ con-gtn-it-al \ gea-ii-ive, gea-u- 
ine, gen-t’ile, gen-t-le, gen-t-eel ; con-gen-i-al ; de-gm-tr-ate^ indi-gen- 
OHS, in-gen-i-ous, iii-gen-u-ous, pro’gen~i-tor, pro-geu-y, re-gener-aU, See. 
Also, from the (ik., gen-e-a-lugy^ gen-esis, kettro-gen-e-ous, homo^gen-- 
e-ous ; endo-gen, exo-gen, hydro-gen, nxy-gen, nitro-geu, &c. 
GHOQRAPHTT, a description of the earth. (F. — L.~Gk.) In 
Minsheu (1627). — MF. g«ogra/)Aie, ‘ geography Cot. — L. geogra- 
pkia.^ Gk.jf uypapia, geography, lit. earth-deseiiptioii. — (ik. yeat-^ 
ytjo-, comliining form of 7^, earth, land ; and -ypatlnn, de.scriptioii, 
from ypapfiv, to write. Der. gengraph-er, geograph-ic-nl. From the 
same form geo- as a prefix, we have numerous derivatives, such as 
geo-cenlr-ic (see Centre), geo-Ingy (from (ik. Xiytiv, to speak of\ 
geo-maney (from Ck. fiavrtia, diviii.'ition, through the French) ; and 
other scientific t( rms. See also Geometry and Qeorgio. 

GEOMETRY, the science of measurement. ( F. — I.. — Gk.'l 
ME. geometrie, (Jower, C. A. iii. yo; hk. vii. 17S. — OF. geomeirie, 

‘ geometry ; ’ Cot. — I.. geome/ria. — (ik. ytwfifTfua, lit. ‘ the measure- 
ment of land.’-iCik. 7c«- (as above), belonging to hand ; and -fierpta, 
measurement, from fierpiu, 1 mcusiirc, which is from pfTfmr, a measure. 
See Metre. Dor. geometr-ic, geomctr-ic-al, geometr-ic-al-ly, geometr- 
ie-i-an, geometer. 

GFIORGIC, a poem on husbandry. (L. — (ik.) ^Georgicksf 
bookes iutreating of tlie tillage of the ground; ’ Minsheu, cd. 1627. 
The title of four books on husbandry by Virgil. — l..gi?«;-g/Vn, neut. 
)1. (for georgira erirwi/wn a- georgic poems). — 1.. georgicus, relating to 
insbandry.- (ik. yeupyinm, rehating to husbandry. — (ik. ytupyia, 
tillage. — (ik. ytupyttr, to till. — (ik. y^oJ- (as .above), relating to the 
earth ; and *fpyyfii‘>!pSn», to work. .See Geography and Work. 
Der. (ik. ytupyos, a fainicr. 

GERAKIUM, a kind of plant. (T.. — (ik.) Sometimes called 
rrtme's-bill or storle's-bili. h irst in 'I'lirner ( 1 54S). * Geranium, stork- 

bill or herb robert ; ’ Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1715. — I.. geranium, Latin- 
ised from Gk. yepavwv, a geranium, ciane’s bill (from the shai>c of 
the seedjiod).— (ik. yipavot, a crane; cognate with Crane. 
GERFAIjCOE’, a kind of falcon ; see Gyrfaloon. 

GERM, a seed. vF.— 1..) .Sir '1*. lirowne speaks of the * germ 
of . . . an egg ; ' Vulg. F.rrors, b. iii. c. 28, § 3. — F. germe, ‘ a young 
shule, sprout ;* Col. — I..gcr«i«i (stem gennin-),ii sprout, shoot, bud. 
Der. germin-al, gcrmin-ate, germin-at-inn, from the s*cm germin-; 
from the same source, gtrman, germane. Doublet, germen, 
Macbeth, iv. 1. 59, 

GERMAN, GERMAKE, akin. (F. — I..) Ncaily obsolete, 
except in quotations and in the phrase rausws-gcrinan or eousiin- 
^erman.s, i.e. cousins having the same grandfather. In Shak. Wiiit. 
I'a. iv. 4. 802 ; Timnn, iv. 3. 344 ; 1 hamlet, v. 2. 165. Formerly also 
siXTltger/fin/'/i, as in Cotgrave, aiul orig. derived rntherfrom llie French 
tJiaii Latin. The phrase * cosins gfrinn/w-v ’ (with the ])l, adj. in s 
according to the F. idiom) is in Chaucer, I'ale of Melibeus, C. T, 
(iroup II, 2558. — GF. germain, ‘ germaine, come of tlie sjimc stock ; * 
Cot. — L. germdnns, fully akin, said of brothers and sisleis having the 
same parents. Allied to Germ. 

GERMANEER, a ]dant. (F.— Late L. — Gk.) In B.acnn, 
Essay 46 (Of (iardens). ‘ Germandre, hei he, germandre ; ’ Palsgrave. 
— F. geri/wMrfrfo, germander (Cotgrave); Ob', gemandree (Supp. to 
(iodefroy, s.v. germandree) ; cf. G. gamander.^mhaXe 1.. gamandria, 
a popular alteration of Late (ik. xnAiafSpvr, ger- 
mander, lit. ‘ground-tree,’ or low-growing tree. — (Jk. (he 

ground ; fipDs, tree. See Chameleon and Tree. 

GERMEN. GERMINAIi, GERMINATE; sec Germ. 
GER.TTND, a part of a Latin verb, (h.) 'I'he <lcrivative 
dive, misprinted gerundine, is used as a coined word in Benum. and 
Fletcher, Wit at Several Wcajions, i. a (speech of Witlyjiatc). — L, 
gerundium, a gerund. —1.. gerundum, lliat whieli is to lie done or 
carried on; an adj. formed from gerere, to carry on, perform; jqi. 
ges-tus. (4^GE.S.) Der. gerund-i-al (from gerundi-um). See also 
below. 

GESTATION, the carrying of young in the womb. (F*. — I..) 
It occurs in the Index to Holland’s ir. of Pliny. — MF. get-tation, *a 
bearing, or carrying ; ’ (iot. — L. acc. gcstntwnem, from nom. geddtio, 
a carrying.— !., gestd-re, to carry; frequentative form of gerere, to 
carry. See above. Der. ge^tat-or-y. 

GESTICUliATE, to make gestures. (T..) ‘ Or what their 

servile apetgtsticulate ,’ Hen Jonson, I’ociaster, To the Reader (an 
Epilogue). -"Li. gesticuldtus, pp. of gesHculdrl, to make mimic ges- 
tures.— L. gtsticulus, a mimic gesture; formed, with suflixes -cu- and 

(tom gtsti-mgestu; fox gestus, a gesture. -L. pp. of gerere, 


GIANT 

to carry ; reflexively, to behave. See Gexrind. Der.gesticulat-ion, 
gesiiculai-or,eestieulaf-or-y. 

GESTlJRE, a movement of the body. (L.) In Shak. Temp. iii. 
.1- ^ 7 ‘ me. gesture. Sir Cleges (Weber), 1. 483. — Late I., gesiura, a 
mocic of action. — L. gesl-us, pp. of gerere, to carry; reflexively, to 
behave oneself. See Gerund and Gesticulate. 

GET, to seize, obtain, acquire. (Scand.) ME. geten, pt. tgat, pp. 
geien; Chancer, C. T. 5792, 293 (D a 10, A ay i).- led. geia, pt. t. 
gat, pp. getinn.^AS.-getan, -gietan, only in the compounds on-gitan, 
and-gitan,/or-gitan,be-gitan, &c. ; Grein, ii. 346, i. 51 1 ; Goth, -gitan, 
in the comp, bi-gitan, to find, obtain. *^1.. -hendere (base hed''-, in the 
comp, prehendere, to seize ; Gk. x‘«'Sdi^«»' (base x«8), to seize; Russ. 
gad-ale^ to conjecture. (v'tillwFD-) Brugmann, i. $ 63a. Der. 
gett-er,gett-ing\ be-get,/or-get\ from the same root rac ap-pre-hend, 
com pre-hend, re-pre-hend, &c. ; also apprise, comprise, enterprise, sur- 
prise ; impregnable, &c. 

GEWGAW, a jilay thing, specious trifle. (Scand. ?) ‘ Gewgaws 

and gilded puppets;’ Beaum. ami Fletcher, Four I’lays in One, 
Triumph of Time, sc. 1. Spelt grwgaudes, id. Woman’s Prize, i. 4 
(Rowland). Also gugawes, llolinshed, L)escr. of Ireland, c. 4. ‘ lie 
enunteth them for gygawis;* Skelton, Why Come Ye Nat to Court, 
1060. Cotgrave explains babiole as ‘a trifle, whimwham, gugaw, or 
small toy;’ and /ariboles ns ‘trifles, nifles, flim-flams, why-whaws, 
idle discourses.* The latter form why-whaw is a mere imitation of 
the older gngaw. ['i'he form gugaw seems to answer to M E. giuegoue 
{—.givegovel); * worhies weole, anl wunne, ant wurschijie, ant otfer 
swuchc/rm«fg'0"«^« world’s wealth and joy and worship, and 
other such gewgaws ; Ancren Riwlc, p. lyfi; but the pronunciation 
of this ME. word is uncertain ; .and it cannot be safely identified with 
gewgaw.'\ p. One sense of gewgaw is a J ew's harp ; ef. \\’alloon gawe, 
a Jew’s harj) ((Jrandgagnage). Cf. Swed. dial, guva, to blow ; N orw. 
guva, gyva (pt. t. gam ), to reck ; gufs, a puff. The iAK. gwgawe 
(I*rompt. J’arv., j). 1O8) means a flute or pipe. See Notes on E. 
Etym., ]». 1 16. 

GEYSIR,a hot spring in Iceland. (Icdandic.) ‘ Geysir, the name 
ofa famous hot spring in I cd.and. . . . 'I'lie word g<?ys;r “ a gusher,” 
must be old, as the in/lexive -ir is hardly used but in obsolete 
words ; ’ Cleasby and Vigfusson. — Teel, geysa, to gusli ; formed (with 
mutation of onto ey) from gnus, as seen in the pt. 1. of g;V).sa, to gush ; 
see Gush. 

GHABTIiY, terrible. (E.) The h has lieen inserted, for no very 
good reason. M E. gastly; ^ gaslly for to see ; ' Chaucer, C. T. 1986 
(A 1984). Formed, with suffix -ly, from the lAM. gnsten, A^.gicstan, 
to terrify. Allied to Goth, us-gais-jan, to terrify, and us-geis-nan, to 
be astonished. See further under Ag^hast. i(f Not to lie coiiiused 
with ghostly, q.v. Het. ghastU-ness ; cf. also gasied, K. Lear, ii. I. 
57; Oth. V. r. loO. 

GHAUT, a landing-iilaee, quay, way down to a river, mountain- 
pass. (Iliml.) For quotations, see Yule. — Hind, ghat) Bengali 
ghdt{\\. II. Wilson ; Forbes, 184K, ]>. 430). 

GHAZAI., an Oriental lyric jiocin. (Arab.) .Sjielt gazel in T. 
Moore; Twopenny Postbag, vi. by. — Arab. an ode; Rich. 

Diet JK 1050. 

GHEE, clarified butter. (Hind.— Skt.) .See Yule. — I find. gAi.— 
.Skt. ghrta, clarified butter ; orig. pji. of ghr, to sprinkle. (H. H. 
Wilson.) 

GHERKIN, a .small cucumber. (Du. — .Slav. -l.ow L. — Gk.— 
Pers.) The A is inserted to keep the g hard. ‘ Gherkins or Guerkins, 
a sort of jiicklcd cucumbers ; ’ Kersey’s Diet., ed. J 7 1 3. SpcltgAerAia 
in Skinner, cd. 1671. Shortened from *agherkm. -mDu. agurkje, 
a gherkin ; cf. ‘ Gherkins, agurkes ’ in Sewel’s Eng.-Du. Diet. ed. 1 754. 
p. Note that the Du. dimiii. suflix -ken w.as formerly used (as ex- 
])Iained by Ten Kate) where the diniin. suflix -Je now occurs ; so that 
agurkje st.ands for an older form *aptrkken, whence tlic E. gherkin 
must h.ave been borrowed, with the loss merely of initial a. Koolman 
gives angurken as the EFriesic form. 7. From Polish ogurek, Bohem. 
oAarAn. — I,ow L. angurius, a water-melon (Mltal. anguria, a cucum- 
ber, Florio). — Late Gk. ilyyovpiov, a water-melon. — Pers. angdrah,a. 
melon, a ciicumlier ; Rich. Ifict. p. 1 94. 

GHOST, a spirit. (E.) 'ihe A has been inserted. ME. goosi, 
gust- Chaucer, C. T. 2770 (A 2768). AS. gust, a sjririt ; Grein, i. 
371. +Du, gfss/ ; G. geist, a sjiirit. Tcut. type *gaisioz. Of uncertain 
origin ; hut a])j)arently allied to Icel. gm-a, to rage (like fire), and to 
(Jolh. us-gais-Jan, to terrify. ]’erhapsaIsotogAa.s//y. See Ghastly. 
Cf. .Skt. heda-s, anger, wrath of the gods (Macdonell) Brugmann, i. 

§ 7S3 (c). Der. ghost-Iy, ghosl-li-ness. 

GHOUL, a kind of demon. (Arab.) Pron, gool, to rime with 
roo/.— Pers. gA(>f, an imaginary sylvan demon; supposed to devour 
men and animals ; Arab, ghuwal (the same). — Arab, ghauil, attacking 
suddenly and unexpectedly; Rich. Pers. Diet. p. 1062. See Yule. 
GIANT, a man of great size. (F.— L.— Gk.) ME. g/onf, more 
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frequently geani^ geaunt; Chancer, C. T. 13738 (B 1997); King 
Alisaunder, 3465. — OK. geant^ ‘a giant;* Cot.»L. acc. gigantem^ 
from nom. gigas, a giant. ->Gk. 7(70;, a giant (stem ytyavr-). 
p. Sometimes explained from Gk. 7$, the earth, as if the word meant 

* earth>born.* Der. gigant-ic, q. v. ; giant-ess, 

GIAOUB, an inhdel. (Ital. — Pers.) * In Dr. Clarke’s Travels, 
this word, which means infidel^ is always written djour, I.ord Byron 
adopted the Ital. spelling usual among the Franks of the Ixvant;* 
note 14 to Lord Byron’s poem of The Giaour. — Pers. /frtwr, an infidel ; 
Rich. Diet. p. 1 2^. A variant of Pers. gahr^ a Guel)er ; see Gueber. 
GIBBE^BH, nonsensical talk. (E.) Ilolinshed speaks of 

* gibberishing Irish ; ’ Descr. of Ireland, c. 1. ‘ All kinds of gihh'rUh 

he had learnt to know;* Drayton, The Mooncalf, 1 . 913. Cotgrave 
lias : * Bagois, gibridge, strange talkc. The hard g seems to separate 
it from the old verb gibber ^ to gabble ; Hamlet, i. i. 116; which is 
allied to jabber and gabble. But the g in gibber may have ^en some- 
times hard, as in gibble-gabble (N. E. I ).). If so, the derivation is from 
gift-, variant oigab-, an imitative utterance ; see Gabble, p. Johnson’s 
derivation, from Gebir, an alchemist of the Sth cent., is unlikely, as the 
word is not spelt gebirkh. 

GIBBET, a gallows. (F.) ME. gehet^ gibet, Chaucer, ITo. of 
Fame, i. 106; ‘ hongen on a gibet;* Ancren Riwle, p. 116. — OF. 
gibbet, ‘ a gibbet ; ’ Cot. (mod. F. gibet). p. Of unknown origin ; 
Litlrd suggests a comparison with OF. gibet, a large si ick (Roquefort) ; 
apparently a dimin. of OF. gibbe, a sort of arm, an inqdcment for 
stirring the earth and rooting up idanls, apparently a hoe (Roquefort). 
Perhaps .Scand. ; cf. Swed. divA.gippa, to jerk up, Norw.g//)/ia, gjeppa, 
to jerk up. This form gippa seems to be imitated from Swed. vippa, 
to see-saw, to tilt up; cf. MUu. wippe, ‘a gibbit’ (Hexham), Swed. 
vipp-galge, a gibbet. 

GIBBON, a kind of ape. (F.) Cf. F. gibbon, in BnfTon. 
GIBEOSE, swelling. (L.) The L. form of the word below. 
GIBBOUS, humped, swelling. (F. — L.) * Its round and gibbous 
back;’ .Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. a6. $ 5. The suffix 
-aus is for K. -eux, by analogy with other words in which -ous 
represents OF. -oms (later -cuxj.mmY. gibbeux, ‘hulch, bunched, much 
swelling;’ C)ot. — L. gibbosus, huneheil. Formed, with suffix -osus, 
from L. gibbus, a hump, hunch ; cf. gibbus, bent ; gibber, a hump. 
"DeT.gibhous-ness. 

GIBE, to mock, taunt. (F..) ‘ .^ud common courtiers love \ogybe 
and ficarc;* .Spenser, Mother Tlubberd’s Tale, 714. Of imitative 
origin ; cf. EFrics. gibeln, to mock ; Du. gijbelen, to sneer. Note 
also Swed. dial, gipa, to gape, also, to talk rashly and foolishly 
(Kietr.) ; Icel. geipa, to talk nonsense ; Icel. geip, idle talk ; Norw. 
geipa, to make grimaces. spelt Der. gibe, sb. 

GIBTiETS, the various paits of a fowl that are removed lieforc 
cooking. (F.) * And set the hare’s head agtiinst the goose gyblets ; * 
Harrington’s tr. of Orhando Furioso, b. xliii. st. 136 (K.); the dale 
of the 1st edition is l.syi. ‘ May feed on gib! et -pie; ’ Dryden, tr. of 
Persius, vi. 173. ‘Sliced beef, giblets, and pettitoes;’ Ileaum. an<l 
I'letchcr, Woman-hater, i. 2. MIC. gibelet ; see Wright’s Vocab. 
i. 179.— OF. which, according to Littre, is the old form of F. 

gibelotie, stewed rabbit. Of unknown origin ; not necessarily related 
to F. gibier, game. 

GIDDY, unsteady, dizzy. (IC.) ME. gidi, gydi ; Rob. of Glouc. 
p. 68; 1 . 1543. Late AS gidig, frantic; in Napier’s Glosses; for 
earlier *gydig, as shown by the hard g. Teut. tyjje *gudigoz, i.e. 
possessed by a god (like Gk. evflfos). — Teut. type *g«rfom, a god. 
See God. Dor. giitdi-ly, giddi-ness. 

GIER-EAGDE, a kind of eagle. (Du. and F.) In Levit. xi. 1 8. 
'rile first syllabic is Dutch, from Du. gier, a vulture; cognate with 
G.geier, MHG. gir, a vulture. Allied to G.gier-ig, greedy, and to 
1 C. X earn. Sec Gyrfaloon. The word eagle is F. See Eagle. 
GIFT, a thing given, present. (E.) ME. gi/t, commonly ^i/t, jeft ; 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 122, 1 . 2600; P. Plowman, B. iii. 99. [The 
word is perhaps rather .Scand. than E.] AS. gi/t, gy/t, rare in the 
sing., but common in the pi. (when it often has the sense of * nuptials,’ 
with reference to the marriage dowry). In Bosworth’s Diet, is given 
a passage from the Laws of Inc, no. 31, in which the word gy/t 
appears ns a fern, sing., with the sense of ‘dowry;* see Thorjie’s 
Ancient 1.31 ws, i. 122, sect. 31. Or from Icel. gi/t, gipt (pron. gi/t'), 
a gift. + Du. gi/t, a gift, present ; Goth, -gibts, -gifts, only in comp. 
fragibts,/ragifts, promise, gift, espousal ; G. -gi/t, in comp, mitgi/t, 
a dowry, p. All from the corresponding verb, with the suffix -t, for 
-ti~ ; Teut. type *giftiz, fcm. See Give. Der. gift-ed; heaven- 
gi/ted, Milton, Samson Agon. 36. 

GIG, a li| [rht carriage, a light boat. (Scand.) The orig. idea is I 
that of anything that easily whirls or twirls about. In Shak. gig 
means a boy’s top ; L. L. L. iv. 3. 1G7 ; v. 1 . 70, 73. Cf. whirligig. 
[In Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 852, we have : ‘ This hous was also ful 
^gtgges;* where the sense is uncertain; it may be ‘full of whirling 


things;’ smee we find ‘ful . . of other wcrkinges’«=full of other 
movements, immediately below.] p. The hard g shows it to be of 
Scand. origin, as distinguished irom jig, the French form. Cf. Norw. 
giga, to totter, shake about ; gigra, gigla, to shake about (Rom) ; the 
latter is the prov. E. giggle, to shake about, be unsteady; E. D. D. 
Also Norw^c^fl, to swing one’s .inns about (Ross). See Jig. 

GIGANTIC, giant-like. (L.-Cik.) In Milton, P. L. xi. 659; 
Sams. Agon. 1 249. A coined word, from the dccl. stem giganli- of 
L. gigas, a giant ; see Giant. 

GIGGLE, to laugh lightly, titter. (1<:.) * Giggle, to laugh out, 
laugh w.intonly;* Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1715. ‘A set of gigglers;* 
Spectator, no. 1 58. ‘ Some gygyll and lawgh ; ’ Barclay, Ship of 
Fools, i. 63. An attenuated form of ME, gagelen, ‘ to gaggle,’ or 
make a noise like a goose. ‘Gagelin, or cryyn as gees, dingo;* 
Prompt. Parv, p. 184. C!f. Icel. gngl, a goose ; EFrics. gi^ln. 
Low G. giggeln (Danneil), G. kichern, to giggle. A fretiucntative 
form, from an imitative root. Sf-e Cackle. Her. giggle, »h.,giggl-er. 

GIGIiET, GIGLOT, a w'anton woman. i^Scand. ; with !• . suffix.) 
In Shak. Meas. for Meas. v. 352 ; 1 Hen. VI, iv. 7. 41. Earlier, in 
Prompt. Parv. j). 194; and see the note. Cf. giglotrye, giddiness; 
How the Good Wife taught her Daughter, 1 . 159 ^^iii Barbour’s Bruce, 
cd. Skeat). A dimin., with suffix -et or -ot, from an older giggle or 
gigle. Cotgrave has ; ‘ Gadrouillette, a minx, gigle, flirt , callet, gixie.’ 
Here again, gig-le and gixie ( ’^gig-sy) are connected with ME. gigge, 
a flighty girl, Plowmafi’s Tale, 759 (cf, Ancren Riule, p. 204; 
N. 10 . D.). Prob. from the base gig, applied to rapid motion, and 
thence to lightness of behavif)ur. See Gig, Giggle. 

GUjD, to overlay with gold. (E.) MIO. gilden, Wyclif, Exod. 
xxvi. 29. AS. gyldan; only in the pp. gegyld, A. S. Psalter, cd. 
Spelman, xliv. 1 1 (xlv. 9) ; and in comp, be-gyldan, o/er-gyldan. 
Teut. tyi>e *gulthjan-. The y is the usual substitution, by vowel- 
change, for on original w, which appears in the Goth, gulih, gold. 
Cf. Icel. gylla (for gyldn), to gild. See Gold. Der. gilt, contracted 
form of gild-ed ; gtld-er, gild-ing. 

gill (1), an organ of respiration in fishes. (Scand.) ‘ Gylle of 
a fische, branchin; ’ Prompt. Parv. Spelt gile, Wyclif, Tobit, vi. 4. 
Allied to Dun. gimlle, a gill ; Swed. gdl; MDan. gaelle, MSwed. gel. 
Cf. (ik. il'lolic a lip. 

GILL (2), a ravine, yawning chasm. (Scand.) Also spelt ghyll; 
common in place-names, as Dungeon G/fy//. — Teel, gil, a deep narrow 
glen with a stream at the bottom ; Norw. gil ; .and cf. Icel. geil, a 
ravine ; Swed. dial. gUja, a defile. 

GILL (.31, with g soft; a quarter of a i)int. (F. - L. ?) ME. gille, 
gylle; P. Plowm.an,B. v. 346 (where it is wrilicn WZe - — OF. 
gelle, a sort of measure for wine ; Roquefort. Cf. Low L. gillo, a 
wine-veasel : gella, a wine-vessel, wine-measure ; Ducange. Godefroy 
equates OF. gille, gelle with OF. gerlc, a jar ; cf. Ital. gerla, a basket. 
Possibly from l.ate L. gerula, a basket carried on the back, also, a 
measure of wine (Ducange). From L. gerere, to carry (Korting, 
§ 

GILL (4), with g soft; a woman’s name; groiind-ivy. (F. -L.) 
The name Gill is short for Gillian, which is in Shak. Com. Errors, 
iii. I. 31. And Gillian is from F. fuliane, from L. lulidna. This 
personal fern, name is formed from !.» Julius; see July. The 
ground-ivy was hence called Gill-creep-by-the-ground {llaWivfell) ; or 
briefly Gill. Hence also Gill-ale, the herb ale-hoof (Hall.); Gill- 
burnt-tail, an ignis fatuus ; Gill-hooter, an owl ; Gill-flirt, a wanton 
^r\', flirt-gill, the same, Romeo, ii. 4. 162. St. Juli.'ina’s day is 
F'cb. i6. 

GUjLIE, a boy, page, menial. (C.) Used by .Sir W. Scott; but 
Spenser also speaks of ‘ the Irish horse-boyes or cuilles, as they call 
them ; * View of the State of Ireland, Globe ed. , p. 641, col. a. — Gael. 
gille, giolla, Irish giolla, a boy, lad, youth, man-servant, lacqney ; 
OIrish a se rvant . 

GILLYFLOWER^ a kind of flower, a carnation, a stock. (F, — 
L.— Gk.) Spelt gelUfiowres in Spenser, .Shep. Kal. April, 137. 
Spelt gdloflower by Cotgrave. By the common change of r to /, 
gilloflower stands for girofluwer, spelt gerafloure in The Kingis Quair, 
St. 190; where the ending ^ou/«r is a mere E. corruption, like the fish 
in crnjy^sfc, q. v. — MP'. giroflee, ‘a gilloflower; and most properly, 
the clove gilloflower ; ’ Cot. p. Here we have clove- gilloflower as 
the full form of the name, which is Chaucer's dowe gile/re, C. T. 1 3692 
(B 1953) ; thus confirming the above derivation, y. From F. dou de 
girofle, where dou is from L. diiuus, a nail (see Clove) ; and girofle 
IS from Late I., caryophyllum, a Latinised form of Gk. Kttpv 6 <pvKKov, 
strictly ‘ nut-leaf,’ a clove-tree. (Hence the name means ‘ nut-leaf,’ 
or ‘ nut-leaved clove.’) — Gk. xapivo-, for Kapvov, a nut ; and ^vAAor, 
a leaf {s^E./olium, wliencc E. foh-age). 

GIMBALS, a contrivance for suspending a ship’s compass so as 
to keep it always horizontal. (F. — I.,.) The contrivance is one which 
admits of a double movement. The name gimbals is formed (with 
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excrescent h) from the older word gimmals, also called a gemmaw or 
gtnmaw-rinp. Sec also gimbol and gimmal in Ilnlliwell ; and the 
remarks in Nares. * Gemmow, or Gemmow-ring, a double ringf, with 
two or more links;’ Kersey’s Diet., cd. 1715. In Shak. 
is a horsL-'s bit made with linked rings ; Hen. V, iv. 2. 49. * Item, . . 
pro haspis, gemewix, ct clauis ; ’ Earl of Derby’s Expeditions, p. asi, 
1. *9 ( ' .39^)' ^ forms gemmow and gimmal correspond to MF. 

gtmeau and OF. gentel, a twin. ~L. gemellus, a twin ; a dimin. form 
from J.. gemintis, donble. .See Qemini. 

QI!M£ET, GIMBIiET, a tool for boring holes. — Tent.) 
* And see there the gimblels, how they make their entry ; ’ lien Jonson, 
The Devil is an Ass, i. i. ME. gymlot, Lydgate, Assembly of Gods, 
.357* “■ MI'* gimbelet, *a gimlet or piercer; ’ Cot. =- mod- F. gibelet (bv 
loss of m). Formerly (better) spelt guimbelet (Godefroy) ; Norm. dial. 
guimblet, vimblet (Moisy). .Sj^lt guhibelei in 1412 (Godefioy\ A 
dimin. of wimble, as shown by the Norm. dial, vimhl-et. See Wimble. 
And cf. Teel, vindln, to wind up, Norw. vindel, a gimlet (^Hoss). 
GIMMAli, GIMM-AZ.-BING: see Gimbals. 

GIMP (with hard g ', a kind of trimming, m-ide with twisted silk, 
wool, or cotton. (F. — Tent.) ‘ My petticoat;’ Dryden, 

Marriage>a-la-Mode, iii. i. ’ Gimp, a sort of mohair thrc.ad covered 
with the same, or a twist for scvcr.nl works formerly in use Bailey’s 
Diet. , vol. ii. ed. 1 yji. [It seems to have been influenced by confusion 
with F. guimpe, a wimple, OF. guimple, whence OI*'. guimpler, to 
adorn, .attire (,Go<lt;froy), and MF. guhnpier, a maker of wimples. See 
Wimple.1 CT. also Low i't. gimpen, gimp (llerghaiis). In sense it 
nnswers to tlie F. guipure, a thread of silk lace. The F. guipure is of 
Teutonic origin, from the b.ase *wip-, to twist or bind round, appearing 
in Goth, weipnn, to crown. See Qilipure. 

GIN (1), to begin. (E. ; pron. with g hard.) Obsolete ; or only 
used as a sujif>used contraction of begin, though really the orig. word 
whence begin is formed. It need not be denoted by ’gin ; the apostrophe 
should be omitted. Common in Shak. Macb. i. 2. 25, &c. M E. ginnen ; 
(.lhauccr, C. T. 3020 (A 3018). AS. -ginnan, to begin ; only usetl in 
the compounds on-ginnan, to begin. Matt. iv. 7 ; and he-ginnan, to 
begin ; so that perhaps M E. ginnen is for a-ginnen. +Du. be-ginnen ; the 
simple Deing unused ; OHG. ; G. be-ginnen ; Goth. 

■ginnan, only in the comp, du-ginaan, to begin. See Brugmann, i. 

( 376. Der. be-gin. 

GIN (2), a trap, snare. (F.- L.) ME. gin; ‘uele ginnen hej* Jjc 
: lycuel uor to nime |>et uolk ’ many snares hath the devil for to catch 
the i)cople; Ayenbite oTInwyt, ed. Morris, p. 54. (Pron.^in.) Also 
in a far wider sense, and certainly a contraction of F. «ifg//<<L. 
ingenium, a contrivance or piece of ingenuity. 'I'hus, in describing the 
mechanism by which the horse of brass (in the Squieres Talc) was 
moved, we are told that * therein lyth th’cffect of al the gin ' therein 
is the pith of all the contrivance; C. T. 10(136 (F 322). .See Nnginc. 
^ Particularly note the use of the word in P. Plowman, B. xviii. 250 ; 

* For gygas the geaunt with a gynne r ;igy«cf/ ’ *= for Gigas the giant 
contrived by a contiivunce. 

GIN (3) , a kind of spirit. (F. — 1 ..) Formerly called g^irvri, whence 
if/« was formed by contraction. I’ope has gin-shops ; Dunciad, iii. i.{8. 

■ Geneva, a kind of strong water;’ Kersey’s Diet. ed. T715. So called 
yy confusion with the town in Switzerland of that name ; but really 
i corruption. — MF. genevre, ‘junijrcr;' Cot. [It is well known that 
rin is flavoured with berries of the juniper.] — L. iuniperum, acc. of 
uniperus, a juniper. See Juniper. 

GINGER, the root of a certain plant. (F". - L. — Gk. — .Skt. - Malay- 
ilam.) So called in .Skt. (but by a ]iopulur etymology) because 
iha])ed like a horn ; the resemblance to a deer’s antler is striking. In 
early use. tAE..ginger ; v/hcnce ginger-bred (ginger-bread); Chancer, 
t!. T. 13783 (B 2044). An older form gingiuere ( •^gingivere) occurs 
in the Ancren Riwle, ji. 370. — OF. gengibre, gingibre (Supp. to 
Godefroy, s.v. gingembre) ; Norm. dial, gengivre (Moisy, cd. 1895) ; 
mod. P'. gingembre. mm I Ate l^.gingiber; L. zingiber, ginger. — Gk. 
(lyyiPfpis, ginger. — Skt. frflgavera, ginger.— Skt. frflga-, a honi ; and 
vera-, body (i. c. shape); adapted from Malayalam inckimver, green 
ginger ; from inchi, a root (Yule). Dor. ginger-bread. 
GINGERXiY, with soft steps. (F. — L.) ‘ Go Skelton, 
Garl. of 1 Aurell, 1. 1 203 ; see Dyce’s note. I’alsgrave has ; ‘ Gyngerly, 
a pas menu ; as, allez a pas menu, ma fille’ Prob. formed, with E, suffix 
-ly, from OF. gensor, genzor, properly a comparative from OF. gent, 
but also itself used as a positive, with iho sense ‘pretty, delicate.’- 
OF. gent, gentle, orig. well-born. — Folk-L. gentnm, for L. genitmn, 
acc. of genitus, born, pp. of gignerr, to beget. See Gentle. (So in 
N. E. D. ; cf. /r«i/ in ilatzfeld.) ^ 

GINGHA^, a kind of cotton cloth. (!*”. — Malay.) Spelt gingham 
n 1 615 (Y ule). - F. guingan. - Malay ginggang, a striped or checkered 
!otton. (C. P. G. Scott.) 

GINGLE. another spelling of Jingle, q. v. 

GIFBYf the same as Gypsy, q. v. 


GIRAFFE, the camelopard, an African qnadmjMd with long 
neck and legs. (F.— Span.— Arab.) ‘ Giraffa, an Asian beast, the 
same with Camelopardus Kersey’s Diet., ed. 17 15. First in 1594, 
spelt gyrq^a; spelt in 1603. [Here Span, giro/a. We 

now use the F. form.] — MF. giraffe (F. gira/tf).-Span. gira/a.^ 
Arab, zara/or zara/a(/), a camelopard; Rich.Dict. p. 772,00!. 2. See 
Dozy, who gives the forms as zarnfa, zarafa, and notes that it is also 
call^ jorhfa. 

GIRD (1), to enclose, bind round, surround, clothe. (E.) ME. 
garden, girden, gerden ; the pp. girt is in Chancer, C. T. 331 (A 329). 
AS. gyrdan, to gird, surround ; Gruin, i. 536.4’ Du. garden ; Icel. 
gyrUa, to gird ; Dnn. gjarde ; Swetl. gjorda ; G. gUrten ; OSax. gurdian. 
p. These are weak verbs, of which the Teut. type is *gurdjan- ; from 
*gurd-, weak grade of Teut. *gerdan- (pt. t. *gard) to enclose ; as in 
Goth, bi-gairdan, to liegird. Der. gird-er ; gird-le, q. v. ; girth, q. v. 
From the same root we also have gariiea, yard ; and even horticulture, 
cohort, court. Sec Yard ( I). 

GIRD (2), to jest at, jibe. (E.) A peculiar use of ME. girden, 
garden, to strike, cut. * Gurdeth of Gyles bed,’ cut off Guile’s head ; 
P. Plowman, B. ii. 201. Of obscure origin. Hence, to gird at to 
strike at, jest at ; a gird is a cut, sarcasm ; Tam. Shrew, v. 2. 58. 
q[ Not from AS. gerd, gyrd, a jod, as that became E. yard (2); 
a connexion with MDu.g«mfe,a rod (Hexham) is ]>ossible ; but not 
very probable. 

QIRDTiE, band for the waist. (E.) Ml<). girdel, gerdel ; Chancer, 
C. T. 360 (A 358). AS. gyrdel, a girdle ; Mark, i. 6.4’Du. gordel ; 
Icel. gyrdill ; Swed. gordel ; G. gurtel. p. From the AS. gyrdan, to 
gird, with suffix -el ; see Gird (1). Allied to girth. 

GIRJi, a female child, young woman. (E.) ME. gerle, girle, gyrle, 
formerly used of cither sex, and signifying either a boy or girl. In 
Chancer, C. T. 3767 (A 3769) gerl is a young woman ; but in C. T. 
666 (A 664), the pi. girles means young people of both sexes. In Will, 
of Paleme, 816, and King Alisaunder, 2802, it means ‘ young women ;’ 
in r. Plowman, B. i. 33, it means ‘ boys; ’ cf. B. x. 175. Answering 
to an AS. form *gyr-el-. Tout. *gur-wil-, a dimin. form from Tent, base 
*gur-, Cf. NFrics. gbr, a girl ; Pomcran. goer, a child ; O. Low G. 
gor, a child; see Bremen Worlerbuch, ii. 528. Cf. Swiss gurre, 
gurrli, a depreciatory term for a girl ; Sanders, G. Diet. i. 609, 641 ; 
also Norw. gorre, a small child i Aasen) ; Swed. dial, gdrra, gurre 
(the same). Root uncertain. Der, girl-ish, girl-ish-ly, girl-ish-ne&s, 
girl-hood. 

GIRON, GYRON, in heraldry, an eighth part of a shield. ( F, — 
OHG.) li is made by drawing a diagonal line from the top (dexter) 
corner to the centre, and from the centre horizontally to the same side ; 
a right-angled triangle. Spelt gyron, geron in Blonnt ti68i). — MF. 
gyron, gwyrow, ‘ a tearmc of blasonrie;’ Cot. — MIIG. gere, OliG. 
giro, G. gehre, a gusset, a gore.- OIIG. ger, a spear; see Gore (a). 
GIRTH, the measure round the waist ; the bellyband of a saddle. 
(.Scand.) ME. gerth. 'His gerth and his stiropcs also;' Richard 
Coer de Lion, 5733 ; and see Prompt. P.arv. This is a Scand. form. 
mmlcel. gjiird, a girdle, girth; gerh, girth round the waist; Swed. 
gjord ; Dan. giord, n girth. 4 ( 'Olh. gairda, a girdle, Mark, i. 6. Teut. 
type *gerda, f. From the Teut. base *gerd-, to enclose ; see Gird. 
Dor. girth, verb ; also written girt. Allied to girdle. 

GIST, the main point or pith of a matter. (F.— T«) Not in Todd’s 
Johnson. A legal term (see Blackstone, Comment, iv. 333) denoting 
the real ground of an indictment, or the point wherein the action lies. 
— OF.gi.s/ (F. git), it lies. Cf. the old F. proverb, given by Cotgrave, 
B. V. Uevre. ‘ le scay bien ou gist le lievre, I know well which is the 
very ]>oiut, or knot of the matter,’ lit. 1 know well where the hare lies. 
Thisg/s/ is the mod. F. git, and similarly wc have, in modern French, 
the phrase ‘ tout git en cela,’ the whole turns upon that ; and again, 

‘ e’est Id que gtt le lievre,' there lies the difficulty, lit. that’s where 
the hare lies; Hamilton’s F. Diet. p. From the vb. g^sir, to lie, of 
which the 3 pers. pres, was gist (mod. F. git). mm L. iacere, to lie; an 
intran sitive verb allied to iacere, to throw. See Jet (i ). 
GITTERN, a kind of guitar. (F.— L. — Gk.) ME. gitern (with 
one t) ; Chaucer, C. T. 1 2400 ((’ 466) ; P. Plowman, B. xiii. 233.— 
OF. guiterne, a guitar (Godefroy). A variant of cittern or cithern ; see 
Ci ttiern and Guitar. 

I GIVE, to bestow, imparl, deliver over. (E.) ME. yeuea, yiuen, 
jeuen, jiuen (with u for v) ; (?haucer, C. T. 232. In old Southern and 
Midland English, the g almost always appears asy (often written j) ; 
the modem hard sound of the g seems to be due to the influence of 
Northern English. * Gi/and and takand woundis wyd;’ Barbour’s 
Bruce, xiii. 160. The pt. t. is ya/ or Northern ga/, changing to 
yeuen or ^uen in the pi. number; pp.y/u«a,^/Hen,;^of/<*/i,yov«n, rarely 
^fen, gifen. AS. gir/an, geofan, gie/an, gi/an, Grein, i. 505 ; pt. t. ic 
geaf, pi. we gtafon, j)p. gifen. 4* Du. gfven ; Icel. gefa ; Dan. give ; 
Swed. gi/wa ; Goth, giban ; G. geben. Teut. type •getow-, pt. t. *gcA. 
Cf. OIrish gab-im, 1 give, I take. Der. giv-er ; also gtf-t, q. v. 
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GIZZARD, a second stomach in birds. (F. —L.) Spelt ghard in 
Minsheu. The d is excrescent. ME. giser. * The fowl that highte 
voltor that eteth the stomak or the giser of Tityus* = the bird that is 
named the vulture, that eats the stomach or gizzard of Tityus; 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. met. is. 1. a8. -*OK. gezier, Jugier, 
juhier (mod. F. ghier ; Norm. dial, gisier, gigier ; Picard gigier) ; see 
J.ittr^, who quotes a parallel passage from Le Roman de la Rose, 
1 9506, concerning ‘ li juisier Ticius ’ — the gizzard of Tityus. — L. gigS- 
riuntf only used in the pi. gigeria, the cooked entrails of {multry. 
GLABROUS, smooth. (L.) Rare. * French elm, whose leaves 
are thicker, and more florid, glabrous^ and smooth ; ’ Evelyn, Sylva, 
i. iv. S I (Todd’s Johnson). Coined, by adding the suflix -ows, from 
f.. glabr-, base of glabeTf smooth. Idg. stem *gladh-ro- ; see Glad. 
Brugmann, i. § 589. 

GLACIAL, icy, frozen. (F.— I..) * Glacial, freezing, cold;* 

Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. ‘White and glacious b<idies;* Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. Errors, bk. ii. c. i. i — F. glacial, ‘icy;’ Cot. — L. 
glacialis, icy. — L. glades, ice. Cf. L. gelu, cold (Brdal) ; see Gelid. 
Der. From same source, glacier, q. v. ; glacis, q. v. 

GLACIER, an ice-sloM or field of ice on a mountain-side. 
(F. — L.) First in 1744. ‘The glacier's cold and restless mass;’ 
Jlyron, Manfred, i. i. 68. A Savoy word. — F. glacier, as in ‘ les 
glaciers do Savoie;’ Liltre. — F. glace, ice. — Folk-L. glacia, for 1.. 
glades, ice. See above. 

GLACIS, a smooth slope, hi fortification. (F. — L.) In Kersey’s 
Dict.,ed. 1715. — F.g/aefs,‘ a place made slipiiery,. . . a sloping bank 
or causey;’ Cot. — MF. glaeer, ‘to freeze, harden, cover with ice;’ 
id. — F. glace, ice. See above. 

GLAD, plea.sed, cheerful, happy. (E.) ME. glad, Chaucer, C. T. 
310 (A 308) ; also gled, Ancren Kiwlc, p. 28a. AS. glced, shining, 
bright, cheerful, glad; Grein, i. 312. bright, smooth, 

sleek ; Icel. gladr, bright, glad ; Dan. glad, Swed. glad, joyous ; G. 
glau, smooth, even, polished. Cf. Uuss. gladdi, even, smooth, iiolished, 
spruce ; L. gla/ter, smooth. See Glabrous. Der. glad-ly, glad-ness ; 
also gladsome - ME. gladsum, Wyclif, Psalm ciii. 15, Chaucer, C. T. 
14784 (B3968); glad-some-ly, glail-sonu-tiess ; also g/uf/d-rM, in which 
the suffix -en is modern and due to analogy; cf. 'gladeih himself* = 
gladdens himself, Chaucer, C. T. 10923 (F 6o9^. And sec glade. 

GLADE, an open space in a wood. (Scand.) ‘Farre in the 
forrest, by a hollow glade;* Spenser, F. Q. vi. 4, 13. * Gladden, a 
glade ; ' A Tour to the Caves (E. Yoiksh., 1781). ‘ Gladden, a void 
place,’ Yks.; Thorcsby (1703); sec E.D.1). ; gladen. Wars of Alexan- 
der, ed. Skeat, 1 31 ,and Glossary. Of Scand. origin ; closely connected 
with led. glafir, bright, shining (see Glad), the orig. sense lieing an 
opening fur light, a bright track, hence an open track in a wood 
(Nares), or a passage cut through reeds and rushes, as in Two Noble 
Kinsmen, ed. Skeat, iv. 1. 64. Cf. Swed. dial, glad-yppen, completely 
open, said of a lake from which the ice has all melted away (Kietz) ; 
.Swed. dial. g/n/r i^gladt), completely, ns in glatt oppet, completely 
open ; id. 

GLADEIN', GLAlDDEE*, a plant. Iris pseudacorus. (I..) Spelt 
gladon in Palsgrave ; gladone in Prompt. Parv. ; see Way's note, ami 
Turner’s Names of Herbes. AS. glaedene; Cockayne’s J.ecchdoms, 
Gloss, to vol. ii. Altered from 1 .. gladiolus, ‘a sword-lily;’ Lewis 
and Short. — L.g/ai/tu5, a sword ; see Gladiator. 

GLADIATOR, a swordsman. (L.) ‘ Two hundred gladiators ; ’ 
Diyden, Ir. of Persies, vi. 115. — L. gladiator, a swordsman.— L. 
gladius, a sword. See Glaivo. Der, gladiatord-al ; also, from the 
same source, gladi-ole, a plant like the lily, from I., gladi-ol-us, a small 
sword, dimin. of gladius. And see gladen. 

GLADSOME, glad, cheerful ; see Glad. 

GLAIR, the white of an egg. (F.--L.) Little used now. ME. 
gleyre of an cy - white of an egg ; Chaucer, C. T. 16274 (G 806) ; and 
Prom pt. Parv.— OF. g/a/re; ‘ lag/a/re d’vn (euf, the white of an egge;’ 
Cot. fi. Here glaire is a later form of claire, ns evidenced by related 
words, esp. by Ital. chiara d’un ovo, ‘ the white of an egge,’ F'lorio 
(where Ital. cki^L. cl, as usual) ; and by Span, elara de kuevo, glair, 
white of an egg. — L. clara, fern, of clams, clear, brig lit ; whence Late 
I., clfira out, the white of an egg (Ducange). See Clear, Clarify. 
GLAIVE, a sword. (F. — L) ME. gldue (with u ~v) ; Havelok, 
1770; glayue, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, i. 653 (or 654\ — OF. glaive, 

‘ a gleave, or sword ; also, a launce, or horseman’s staiTc ;’ C'ot. — L. 
gladius, a sword ; see Brachet. ^ Contrary to the statement in 
N. E. D., the AF. glaive had the sense of ‘ sword ’ as early as in P. de 
Thaun, Bes tiaire , 888 ; see my Notes on E. I'Tym., p. J19. 
GLAMOUR, gramarye, magic. (F.-L.— Gk.) Orig. Lowl. 
Scotch; spelt g/mwer (ab. 1700). Introduced into the literary lan- 
guage by Scott. ‘ Glamour, or deceptio visus ; ’ Scott, Demonology, 
letter iii. § 18. A corruption of grammar. See Gramarye. 
GLANCE, a swift dart of light, a glimpse, hasty look ; as a verb, 
to glide off or from, to graze, to flash. (F. — L.) The sb. is from the 


f vb. Spenser has glauaee as a verb ; ‘ The gtaunciag sparkles through 
her bever glared •/ F. Q. v. 6. 38. It occurs often in Shak., both as 
vb. and sb. ; Two Gent. i. 1. 4; Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 13. Apparentlv a 
nasalised form (influenced by ME. glenten, to glance) of obs. ME. 
glace, OY. glacier, to glide, slip, glance (Godefroy). - F. g/flr«, ice. 
— Folk-L. glacia, for L. glades ; sec Glacier. •If The VLlS.,ghtden 
answers to the causal form of the sir. vb. elinta, still in use in Swed. 
dial. (Rietz.) See Glint. ® 

GLAND, a cell or fleshy org-m in the body which secretes animal 
fluid. (F. — L.) * Gland, a flesh-k cruel ; ’ Kersey, ed. 1715. — MF. 

C laude, ‘ a kemell, a fleshy substance filled with pores, and growing 
etween the fle^h and skin;* Cot. ; OF. glandre (Supp. to Godefroy, 
s. v.glaude). - l..glandula, a gband ; dimin. of glans (stem gland-), an 
acorn. Cognate with Gk. fidK-av-os, an acorn. Brugmann, 1. § 665 (a). 
Dor. glandi-form, from L. glandi-, decl. stem of glans ; glandi-fer- 
out (from L. -fer, bearing) ; gland-ule, from L. glnndula (above), 
whence glandul-ar, glandul-ous ; gland-ers, a disease of the glands 
of horses. Taming of the Shrew, iii. 2. 51, from OF. glandre (above); 
see Palsgiave, p. 183, 1. 7. 

GLARE, to shine brightly, to stare with piercing sight. (E.) 
MiLglaren. ‘ Swiche g//irt»g eyen hadde he, as an hare ; ’ Chaucer, 
C. T. 686 (A 684). ‘ Hit is not al gold that glareth ; ’ id. House of 
Fame, i. 272. ‘ Thet gold thet is bricht and glareth;* Kentish 
Sermons, in An Old Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 27, 1. 31. Pro- 
bably a true K. word; cf. AS. glatr org/<?r, a pellucid substance, 
amber (Bosworth, I.eo).+Low G. glaren, to glow ; WFlem. gladen, 
to glare, stare. Cf. also IC. dial, glare, Nurw. glora, to glare. Pro- 
balily it is closely connected with Glass, q.v. Der. glar-ingdy, 
glar-ing-ness. 

GIiASB, a well-known hard, brittle, transparent substance. (E.) 
Perhaps named from its transparency. M E. glas, C haucer, C. T. 1 98. 
AS. glas, glass ; Grein, i. 5I3-+1 glas ; Dan. glar ; MSwed. W<er 
(Ihre); led. gler; G. glas, OHG. elas. fi. PerhaiJS from a Tent. 
tyiK; *glazom, neuter ; and it may even be ultimately related to AS. 
glouHtn, to glow. Der. glass-hlow-er, glass-wort, glass-y, glass-i-ness ; 
also g/aze M E. glasen, P. Plowman, B. iii. 49, 61 ; whence g'/az-fiig, 
glaz-i-er ( •^glnz-er, like Imw-y-er, law-y-ert^^ bow-er, law-er). 
GLAUCOUS, grayish blue. — Gk.) A botanical word ; sec 
Bailey’s Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1731. First in 1671 (Ray). Formed with 
suflix -ous from L. glauc-us, blueish. — Gk. 7Xov«6r, gleaming, glanc- 
ing, silvery, bluei.sh ; whence yXavaofiv {•^yXovnytiv), to shine. 
Allied to ytk-ftv, to shine (Hesychius). 

GLAZE, to furnish a window with glass. (E.) See Glass. 
GLEAM, a beam of light, glow. (E.) ME. gleam, glerm, glcm ; 
Havelok, 3122; Ancren Kiwle, p. 94. AS. glam, splendour, gleam, 
brightness, Grein, i. 513 ; Leo. Cf. gliomu, glimu, brightness, omn- 
mciit; Grein, i, 515. Also OSax, glimo, brightness; ‘glTtandi 
glimu’ — glittering splendour; Heliand, 3146 ; OllG.g/imo, aglow- 
worm. p. Teut. type *glaimiz, m. ; from *glaim, and grade of 
*gleim-, to shine, y. Related words further appear in the Gk. x^‘- 
ap 6 s, warm, I become warm ; (Prellwitz). See Glimmer, 

Glitter. Der. gleam, vb., gleam-y. 

GLEAN, to gather small quantities of corn after harvest. (F.) 
ME. glenen, P. Plowman, C. ix. 67. — OF. glener, glaner, to glean ; 
mod. F.g/fl/ier. — Late h.glfindre, found in a document dated A. D. 561 
(Brachet). Of unknown origin ; see Korting, § 4332. p. We may 
notice the later by-form gleam or glrme. ‘ To gleame come, spicili- 
gere ; ’ Levins, ao8. ao. ‘ To gleme come, spicilegium facere ; Gleamer 
of come, spicilegus;* Huloct. Apjiarenlly due to some confusion 
with Wrnm ; cf. prov. E. gleen, to shine (Iv D. D.). Her. glean-er. 
Gl^BE, soil ; esp. land attached to an ecclesiastical benefice. 
(F.— L.) ‘Have any gWe more fruitful ; * Ben Jonson, The P'ox, 
A. V, sc. I (Mosca). ME. glebe, Trevisa, tr. of Higden, i. 397. The 
comyi. glebe-land is in Gascoigne, Fruits of War, st. 21. ^OF, glebe, 
‘glebe, land belonging to a parronage;’ Cot. — L. g/e&d, soil, a clod 
of earth. Der. gleb-nus, gleb-y ; glebe-land. 

GLEDE (1), the bird called a kite. (E.) ME.g/rc/e, Allit. Poems, 
ed. Morris, ii. 1696. AS. glida, a kite, lit. ' the glider,’ from the 
sailing motion of the bird ; Grein, i. 56; from glid-, weak grade of 
glidan, to glide. See Glide. 

GLEDE (2), GliEED, a glowing coal ; obsolete. (E.) ME. glede, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1999 (A 1997). A.S. gled, Grein, i. 513. [Here e 
results from d, by mutation. J— AS. gldwan, to glow ; see Glow. So 
also Dan. gHid, a live coal ; cf. Icel. gloa, to glow. 

GLEE, joy, mirth, singing. (E.) ME. gle, glee ; Will, of Palerne, 
824 ; also gleu, glew, Havelok, 2332. AS. gleo, earlier form gliu, joy, 
mirth, music; Grein, i. 515.+ICCI. gly, glee, gladness; Swed. dial. 
gly, mockery, ridicule (Rietz). Cf. Gk. x^*vt;, a jest, joke. p. Form 
of the root, *ghlen ; Brugmann, i. ^ 633. 

GLEEK (1), a scoff, a jest. (F. - Du. ?) It means a ‘ scoff ’ in Shak. 

1 Hen. VI, iii. 2. 123 ; ‘a glance of the eye’ in Beaum. and Fletcher, 

R 
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Maid in the Mill, ii> 2. See examples in Nares. Prob. a peculiar 
uae of the word below. To gUek sometimes meant to beat at the 
game of ffleck. 

QXiKBK (3). a game at cards. (K.— Du.) So in Pen Jonson, 
Alchcm. V. 2 (Subtle) ; it is said that Catharine of Arragon played 
‘at Warton, Hist, of Eng. Poetry, sect. liv; vol. iii. p. 258, 

note 0 *^40* See Narc.s. The earliest quotation in N. E. 1 ). is 

d.'ited 1533 ; but wc find mention of the card-games ‘ post and glyeke' 
in Koy, Kede Me (cd. Arber), p. 117 (1528). It should rather have 
been spelt glik^ but the E. ee represents the E. i. The expression * I 
shall some of you* occurs in Greene’s 'I’li Ouoque (Narea).— 
(JE. glic, an old E. game at cards (mentioned in kahcl.'iis, bk. i. c. 22), 
Roquefort; also spelt ghelicque (Godefroy). One object in the game 
was to get three cards alilte (as three kings) ; this was called a gleek. 
■■MDu. ge/qVJIr, alike. — Ml )n. gc-y ghc-, ]ircfix (=^ AS. ge-, G. ge-, 
Goth. grt-); and MDu. -lijrl:, Du. -//jit-, cogn.atc with E. like; see 
Iiike. ^ Hexham has MDu. gdijk ofte angelijk spelen, ‘ to play at 
even or odds.* 

OIiEN. a narrow val'cy. (C.) In Sjienscr, .Shoph. Kalendar, 
April, 26. — Gael, and Irish glennn, a valley, glen ; \\.glyn ; Corn. 
glyn; OIrish g-/e«/t. Celtic tyiK' *g/e»/ujs. Stokcs-Eick, j). 120. 

QlilB (1), smooth, slijijiery, voluble. (IC.) 'I'he orig. sense is 
‘ slippery; ’ Shak. li.-is ‘g/i/»and oily;’ K. I.ear, i. 1. 227; ‘g/i/»and 
slippery ; * Timon, i. i. 53. Wc also find glibhery. ‘ What, shall thy 
lubrical and glibhery nius('/&c. ; Ren Jonson, Poetaster, Act v (Tibul- 
lus). A native word ; common in dialects ; see E. 1 ). D. Cf. l‘.Eries. 
glihherig, slippery ; gUppetty to slip.+Du. gUbberig, slippery ; 
glihhereHy to slide ; related to gUppen, to slip away ; Low G. glib- 
hrig, slijipery (Iterghaus), gUppig, glib, smooth (Sehambach), l.ow 
G. glippen, V. ; Dan. glippe, to fall, to slip. fi. Wc also find a 
somewhat similar prov. K. gliddery, slippery, whicii is related to A.S. 
glidan, to glide. Uer. gUb-ly, glib-ness. 

QLIB(2), a lock of hair. (C.) ‘Long glibhes, which is a thick 
curled bush of heare, hanging downe over their eyes SpenNer, View 
of Shite of Ireland ; Globe ed. p. f»30, col. 2. — Iri.^^li .and Gael, glib, 
also Irhh clib, a bushy lock of hair. 

OXiIB (3), to castrate ; obsolete. (E.) In Shak. Wint. Tale, ii. i. 
149. Tlic g is merely prefixed, and may have Iwen suggested by Du. 
ge-, as in MDu. ge-h/bt, ‘gelt;* Ilcxhnm. The orig. form is hb. 

' Accaponnre, to capon, to gelde, to ///», to splaic ; ’ Elorio, ed. 1612. 
Here lib answers to an AS. *lybban, where y arose, by mutation, from 
an older «. Clearly cognate with Du. lubben, to castrate. Sec 
liOft, adj. 

QIilDB, to slide, flow smoothly. <1*).) ML. gliden, pt. t. glod or 
glood; Chaucer, G. T. 10707 ( V 393). AS. glidan. Groin, i. 

Du. glijden; l^an. glide ; Sweil. glidn ; G. git i fen. Teut.type*g/«V/a«-, 
pt. t. *glaid, pp. *gUdanoz. 

QIiIMMEk, to shine faintly. (E.) ME. gUmeren, whence the 
pres. part, glimerand, Will, of Paleme, 1427. The AS. ftnm does 
not occur. + Ia)W G. glimmern, frequent, of glimmrn, to shine; 
MSwed. g/iwirn (Thru); Dan. glimre, to glimmer; glimmer y glitter, 
also mien ; .Swed. dial, glimmer, to glitter, glimmer, a glimmer, 
glitter ; Swed. glimmer, mica (from its glitter) ; G. ghmnter, a 
glimmer, mica; glimnurn, to glimmer, p. The sim^ile forms ajqicar 
in Dan. glimme, to shine, Swed. g'//m//in, to glitter, Ihi. glimmen, (i. 
glimmen, to shine. Cf. also prov. G. glimm, a spark (Eliigel) ; Swed. 
dial, glim, a glance (Kielz). We even find the sh. glim, brigbtnc.ss, 
in Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. J08.S; and AS. gleomu (for *glimu), 
STilendour. All from 'IViit. *glim-, weak grade of *gleim~ ; sec 
Qleam. Der^limmer, sb . ; and see below. 

GLIMFS^ a short gleam, weak light ; hurried glance or view. 
(E.) T!ie p i.s excrescent ; the old word was glimse. ME. glimsen, 
to glimpse; whence the sb. glimsing, a glimp.se. *Ve have som 
glimsing, .111(1 no parfit sighlc;* Chancer, ('. T. 10257 (E 2383;. 
Eormeci liy suffixing -.s- to the base glim-. Sec above. 

QIiINT, to glanoc, to shine. (Scand.) Obsolete ; but important 
ns having influenced the form of glance; see Glance. P'or ME. 
glenten, to move quickly aside, to glance aside; in later E., to shine. 

‘ Hir cyen glente Asyde ; ’ Chaucer, Troil. iv. 1223; ef. Allit. Poems, 
ed. Morris, A. 70, 1 14, 671, 1026 ; R. 218. — Swed. dial, g/ii/i/a, glinta, 
to slip or glance asidc.-f G. glanzen, to make bright from G. glanz, 
brightness, p. We also find (really from a different root) MDan. 
glinte, to shine, a nasalised form oiglit- (in glitter); MIIG. glinztn, 
to .shine. 

glissade, a sliding; a gliding step. (F. — Tent.) ¥. glissade, 
a sliding. — E. ghsser, to slide, glide. Erom OE. glier, to glide; 
influenced by OE.g/fl.-i«r,F.g/urf» , to slide aiatzfeld). p. OV. glier 
is from OllG. glitan {^G. gleiten), to glide; see Glide* OF. glacier 
is from glace, ice ; see Glaoior. ^ It seems simpler to derive g/i»er 
from Low G. glidschen or glisken, both meaning * to glide,* and 
secondary formations from the weak grade of Tout. *gl$idan-. 


GLISTEK, GLISTEB, to glitter, shine. (E.) These are mere 
extensions from the E. base glis-, to shine, which appears in ME. 
glisien, to shine ; ‘ in glysyinde u ede * - in glistening garment ; An Old 
Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 91, 1 . 21. AS. glisian, to shine; 
Voc. 121. 25 ; glisnian, to gleam, Grcin, i. 516 ; cf. Swed. dial. g/iVn, 
to shine. A. Glisniau is Jbrmed from the base glis- by the addition 
of the » so often used to extend such bases ; and hence we had ME. 
glisnien, with pres. part, glisnande, glittering ; Allit. Poems, ed. 
Morris, A. 165. This ME. glisnien gave a later F.. glissen, but 
the word is now sjiclt glis-t-en, with an excrescent t, whicli is 
usually, however, not sounded. B. Similarly, from the base glis-, 
with suffixed -t and the frequentative -er, was formed ME. g//s/«mi or 
glistren. ‘ The Mnatcr glistred over al ; ’ Gower, C. A. ii. 252 ; bk. v. 
3734. Cf. M I )n.glislercn (Oudemans) ; now nasalised into mod. Du. 
glinste ra^ to glitter. 

QDITTEB, to gleam, sparkle. (Scand.) ME. gliteren (with 
one/); Chaucer, C. T. 9719 (A 977); ' glylered and glcnt;’ Gawain 
and the Grciie Knight, 604.— Icel. glitra, to glitter; frequentaliye of 
glita, to shine, spaikle ; Swed. glittra, to glitter ; glitter, sb. glitter, 
spangle. Cf. AS. glitinian, to glitter, Mark, ix. 3 ; Goth, glitmunjan, 
to shine, Mark, ix. 3. p. Shorter forms apjiear in AS. glitian, to 
shine, Moiie, (^nellen, p. 355 ; Icel. glit, sb. glitter. 7. All from 
Tciit. base*g/i/-, weak grade of •g/«/-,as in OSax.g/( 7 a», G. gleissen, to 
shine. Cf. ( ik. luxury, l•■rom Jdg. base (.illLlCI, whence also 

gleam. .See Gleam. Her. glitter, sh.; and s,ee glisten, glister. 

GliOAJMING, twilight. (E.) ‘Ihirkcr gloaming brought the 
night;’ Rums, Twa Dogs, 232. Rut Hogg has: ‘Tween the 
gloaming and the mirk ; * Song. Here the gloaming means the evening 
glow ()f sunset. ‘ Era the glomyng of the nychl ; ’ Wyntoun, Chron. 
iv. 7. 827. 'Phe oa is from AS. short o ; as in er/en-glommung, 
twilight, ill A. .S. I lymiiary (Surtees Soc.), 16. 16. Rut the rV is usually 
long; as in ie/en-girnn, evening glow, twilight; Cirein, i. 64. Here 
gltl-m is from 'I'crul. root glo-, as m AS. glmvan, to glow. .See Glow. 
^ Di.stiiict from Gloom. 

GLOAT, to stare, gaze witli admiral ion. (Scand.) Also .siielt glote. 
'.So he glotes [stares], and grins, and bites;’ Rcaiim. and Elclchei, 
Mad Lover, ii. 2. ‘ Gloting [peeping] round her rock;’ Chapman, 
tr. of Homer, Odyssey, xii. 150. — led. g/o/Zn, to grin, smile scorn- 
fully ; .Swed. dial, glottn, gluUa, to jictq) (Rietz.) ; ti, glotzen, to stare 
(Eliigcl). 

GLOBE, a ball, round body. (E.-L.) In .Shak. Temp. iv. 153. 
— OE. globe, ‘ a glolie, ball ; * Cot. — L. globum, acc. of globus, a ball ; 
allied to glomus, a ball, clue. See below. Der. glob-nie [L.globutus, 
globc>sh.apcd) ; glob-osc (L. glubdsus'\, Milton, P. L. v. 753, also 
written glol»-ous, id. v. 649 ; gloh-y ; ghh-ule (L. glob-ul-us, dimin. of 
globus ) ; glob-nl-ar, glol>-ul-ons, glob-ul-nr-i-ty. 

GIjOMERATE, to gather into a mass or ball. (L.) ‘ A river, 

which after many glomerating dances, increases Indus ; * Sir T. 1 Ici bert, 
'Pravds, eil. 1665, p. 70 (p. 69 in R.). — L. glomeriitus, pp. of glomernre, 
to collect into a ball. — L.g/f>wifr-, for *glomes, stem oJ'g/rjwi/«, a b.ill 
or dew of yarn; allied to 1.. globus, a globe. .See Globo. Der. 
glnmrrat-ion, Racoii, Nal. 1 J ist. § 832 ; also ag-glomerate , con -glomerate. 

GDOOM, cloudiness, darkness, twilight. ^E.) In Milton, P. J.. 
i. 244, 544. Seldom found earlier exccjit as a verb. ‘A glooming 
|jcace ; ’ Romeo, v. 3. 305. ‘Mow glooming [frowning] sadly;’ 
Spenser, F. (J. vi. 6. 42. Cf. MiC. glonmen, to lower, as in ‘The 
wedire gloumes,' Wars of Alexander, 4142 ; abo glonmben (with 
excrescent b), to frown ; Rom. of the Rose, 4356. I'he ME. gloumen 
answers to AS. *gliimian (not found) ; cf. 1 C. room < M 1 C- roum < AS. 
rum. Allieri to GIlUIX. Der. gloom-y, Shak. J.ucrcce, 803 ; gloom- 
i-ly. gloom-i-ncss ; but not gloam-ing. 

GliORY, renown, fame. (F. — L.) ME. glorie, Ancren Riwlc, 
p. 358.— OE.g/oriV, later gloire. — L. gloria, glory ; prob. for *clbria ; 
cf. L, inclytns (in-clu-tus), renowned ; Gk. «Acor, glory ; uAvrut, 
renowned ; liish clu, glory (Breal). Der. glori-ous, in early use, Rob. 
of Gluuc. p. 483 ; glori-ous ly, P. Plowman, C. xx. 15 ; glori-ous-ness ; 
also glori-fy, ME. glorifien, Wyclif, Jolin, vii. 39 (E. glorifier, I.. 
glbrijiciire, to make gloriou.s, from glbri-^ gloria, and ^c- ( —fac-ere), 
to do, make) ; also glori-Jic-at-ion (from I*, acc. glorificdtiuneni). 
GLOSS (1), brightness, lustre. (Scand.) In Shak. Much Ado, 
iii. 2. 6. Milton has glossy, P. L. i. 672.— Icel. glossi, a blaze ; gtys, 
finery. Cf. Swed. dial. g/osna, to glow, shine ; Norw. g/o&a, to glow ; 
MUG. glosen, to glow ; glose, a glow, gleam. Perhaps allied to 
Glare and Glass. Der. g/o.s.s, verb. ^ Quite distinct from g/o5.< (2). 

Der. gloss-y, gloss-i-ly, gloss-i-ness. 

GLOSS (2), a commentary, ex])lanation. (L. -Ck.) MIC. glose 
(with one «), in early use; P. Plowman, C. xx. 15. [But the verb 
glosen, to gloss or gloze, w.is much more common than the sb. ; see 
Chaucer, C. T. 7374, 7375 (D 1792); P. Plowman, R. vii. 303.] 
This ME. glose is from the C)F. glose, ‘ a glosse ; ’ ('ot. Rut the L. 
form glwse (with double s) was substituted lor the F. form in the 16th 
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ceatnry ; as, e.g. in Udal on S. Matt, xxiii. i8. wL. glossa, a difficult 
word requiring explanation. ■> Gk. yKuaaa, the tongue ; also, a tongue, 
language, a word needing explanation. Der. gloss, verb ; gloze^ q. v. ; 
gloss-ar-y, q.v. ; ghsso-graphy, glosso-logy ; glotiis, q.v. 

QliOSSAR X t a collection of glosses or words explained. (L. — 
Gk.) In Kersey's Diet. ed. 1715. Spelt glosarye, Caxton, Golden 
Legend, St. Clement, § 1. — L. glossdrium, a glossary; formed with 
suffix -dri-um from L. gldss~a, a hard word needing explanation 
(above). Der. gtossari-al, glossar-isi. See below. 

aLOSSOQRAFHEB, a writer of glossaries or glosses. (Gk.) 
Jn mount's Glossographia e<l. 1674. Coined from glosso-, for Gk. 
yKuaaa, a hard word ; and Gk. ypdlp-ttv, to write. See Qlofla (a). 

glottis, the entrance to the windpijje. (Gk.) * Glnti is,' one 
of the five^ gristles of the lar3'nx ; ’ Kersey, ed. 1715. First in 1578. 
— Gk. yKuTTis, the mouth of the windpipe (Galen). — Gk. yk&rra, 
Attic form of y\war(Ta, the tongue (above). Der. gloU^al, adj. ; 
epi -glot tis. 

GLOVE, a cover for the hand. (E.) ME. glaue (with u for 
glove; Chaucer, C'. T. 2876 (A 2874) ; King Alisniitidcr, 2033. A.S. 
glof, glove; Grein, i. *:i6. Cf. Icel. glofi; prob. borrowed from A.S. 
ghlf. p. Possibly the initial g stands forge- (Goth, go-), a common 
I)reiix ; and the word may i>e related to (joth. hl/d, Icel. liifi, the flat 
or palm of the hand ; Scottish loaf. Dor. g/ov-er, fox-glove. 
GLOW, to shine brightly, be .'irdcnt, be flushed with heat. (K.) 
}^]K. glotven, Chaucer, C. T. 2134 ('^ 2132). AS. gldwan, to glow; 
very rare, but found in vElJric, Horn. i. 424; the pt. t. gleow occurs 
in his Saints’ Lives, vii. 240. + Icel. glda ; l)an. glo, to glow ; Swed. 
di.al. g/o, g/on, to glow; Ihi. gloeijen, to glow, to heat; G. gluhen. 
Allied to tik. x^^^tpus, light green ; Brugmann, i. § 156. Also to \Y. 
glo, a coal. Der. glow, sb. ; glow-worm, Hamlet, i. 5. 89. Also 
ghtie (2). 

GLOWER, to look angrily, to scowl. (E.) Sjjelt glcwir in 
Dunbar’s I'oetus, ed. .Small, xlix. 24. ‘ Glowres, is dull or lowering ; ' 
Pegge, Dcrbicisms, j). 102 (1791). EFries. glliren. Cf. Low G. 
gluren, to be overcast (said of the weather) ; MI)u.g/o^r«i, ‘to look 
awry, toleare,’ Hexham; r)u.g///m/,topeep,toleer. Cf.Lower (2). 

GlOZE, to interpret, deceive, flatter. (F . — L. — Gk.) In Rich. 1 1 , 
ii. 1. lo. M.E. gl o\ea, to make glosses; from the sb. g/o.^r, a gloss. 
See fuithcr under Gloss (2). 

GLUE, a sticky substance. (F. — L.) ME. glue, Gower, C. A. 
ii. 248; bk. V. 3603. — OF. gtu, ‘glew, birdlime;’ Cot.— 1 -.ate L. 
glutem, acc. of g/as (gen. glutis), glue; a form used by Ausonius. 
Allied to L. gluten, glue ; glutus, tenacious ; .and to ( Jk. yKoios, mud, 
gum. Allied to Clay. Brugmann, i. § 639. Dor. g/i/e y ; and sec 
gl uti n-nus , agglulin - ate. 

GLUM, sullen, gloomy, sad. (E.) ‘ With visage sad and glum ; ' 
Drant, tr. of Horace; to translate L. saeuus, Fpist. ii. 2. 21. But 
the word was formerly a verb. ME. glommen, to look gloomy, 
frown; Towneley Myst. xxx. 396; Ilalliwell’s Diet. p. 404. Allied 
to ME. gloumen, to be gloomy. F.Frits, glumen, glumen, to look 
sullcn.'f'Low G. glnm^ turbid : glumen, to make turbid ; gluum, a 
sullen look ; Norw. glyme, a sullen look, glyma, gloma, to look sullen; 
sec Gloom. 

GLUME, a bracteal covering, in grasses. (L.) A botanical term. 
Borrowed, like 1 *’. glume, from L. gluma, a husk, hull. — L. glubere, to 
peel, take off the husk ; whence *glHbma — gluma. Cf. (ik. yXviptty, 
to hollow out. Allied to E. cleave, to split asunder. See Cleave 
(i). Brugmann, i. § O72 (i). Der. ghwi-ac-e-ous ( 1 .. glumdceus). 
GLUT, to sw.allow greedily, gorge. (F. — L.) In Shak. Temp. i. i. 
O3. ‘ Til leade ( lor golde) do glut his greedie gal ; ’ Gascoigne, Fruits 
c>fWar,sl.6S. M E.g/o//r«,P. Plowman, C. x. 76 (lichest<rM.S.).—QF. 
glotir, gloutir, to gulp down (Godefroy). — L. glntire, gldttire, to 
swallow, gulp down. Cf. L. guln, the throat. Der. glutt-on, q. v. ; 
from the same r«)ot, de-glut -it -ion, gullet, giles. 

GLUTINOUS, gluey, viscous, sticky. ( L.) ‘No soft and glutinous 
bodies ; ’ lien Jonson, Sejanus, i. r. 8. Englished from glutinosus, 
sticky. — L. glulin-um, glue; also gluten (stem gfu/bi-), glue. See 
Glue. Der. glutinous-ness ; also Cot. has ‘ glutihositc , glntinositie, 
glcwiness ; ' glutin-at-ive ; ag-glutin-ate. 

GLUTTON, a voracious eater. (F.— L.) ME. gloton, Chaucer, 
C. T. 12454 (^' ; also g/M/»/i, Ancien Riwlc, p. 214; whence 

glotonie, gluttony*, Chaucer, CL T. 12446 (C 512). — OF. g/o/on, later 
glouion, ‘ a glutton ;’ C'ot. — L. acc.glutonem, fromg/u/o,aglutton. — L. 
glutlre, to devour. See Glut. Der. glutton-y, glutton-ous, 
GLYCERINE, a certain viscid fluid, of a sweet taste. (F.— Gk.) I 
Modern. Named from its sweet taste. V. glycerine; coined from Gk. 
yKvietpos, sweet, an extension of yXvxis, sweet. Der. from the same 
source, liquorice, c].v. 

GLYPTIC, relating to carving in stone. (Gk .) Mere Greek. — Gk. 
^XviiTiiciir, carving ; 7XwTrTos, carved, fit for carving.— Gk. 7Xv^iv,to 
hollow ont, engrave. Allied to Glume and Cleave (1). 


GNARL, to snarl, to growl. (E.) Perhaps obsolete. Shak. has 
^gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite ; ’ Rich. II, i. 3. 39 * » ‘ Wolves 
are gnarting;* 2 Hen. VI, iii. i. 192. Gnar-l (with the usual added 
-/) is the frequentative of gnar, to snarl. ‘ F or and this curre do guar ’ 
'-for if this cur doth snarl; Skelton, WhyComeYeNat to Court, 297. 
This word is imitative ; cf. AS. gnyrran, to snurl; Wulfetan, p. I 39 * 
We find, however, EFries. gwarwi, to creak, snarl. 4 *Un. knomn, to 
grumble, snarl ; Dan. Itnurre, to growl, snail ; cf. hnarre, knarke, to 
creak, grate ; knur, a growl, the purring of a cat ; Swed. knorra, 
to murmur, growl ; knorr, a murmur ; tj. knurren, to growl, snarl ; 
knarrm, knirren, to creak. 

GNARLED, twisted, knotty. (E.) ‘ Gnarled oak ; ’ Meas. for 
Meas. ii. 2. ii6. Gnarled means ‘full of gnarls,’ where guar-l is a 
dimin. form of gnar or knar, a knot in wood. ME. knarre, a knot in 
wood ; Wyclif, Wisdom, xiii. 1 3 ; whence the adj. knarry, full of knots. 

* With knotty knarry barciii tiees oldc ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 1 979 (A 1 977). 

р. The spelling knur or knurr (tor knar) also occuis; ‘A hounchc 
[bunch] or knur in a tree ;* Klyot’s Diet., ed. 1 559, s. v. Bruscum. This 
word has also a dimin. form knurl, with the same sense of ‘ hard knot.* 
These words may be considered E., though not found in AS. Cf. 
lilFries. knarre, knar, a knotty piece of wood ; Icel. gnerr, a knot, 
knob. See Knurr. 

Q^NABH, to grind the teeth, to bite fiercely. (Scand.) A modifi- 
cation of ME. gnasien, to gnash the teeth ; Wyclif, Isaiah, v. 29 ; viii. 
19. — M Dan. knnske, to crush between the teeth, to gnash; Swed. 
knastra, to crash (between the teeth); Icel. gwa-Zmi, sb. agn.nshing; 
gnesta, to crack ; G. knastern, to gnash, crackle ; Low G. gnasiern, the 
same (llerghaus). p. Of imitative origin; so also Dan. knase, to 
crackle; cf. Icel. gnista, F.Fries. gnheu, to gnash. 

GNAT, a small stinging insect. (E.) M 1 C. gnat, Chaucer, C. T. 
5929 (D 347). AS. gntei. Matt, xxiii. 24. p. It has been suggested 
that the insect was so named from the whirring of its wings; cl. Icel. 
gnata, to clash ; gnat, the clash of weapons. 

GNAW, to bile furiously or roughly. (E.) ME. gnawen ; the pt. t. 
g^low occurs in Chaucer, C. T. 147.58 (B 363S) ; and gnew in Rich. 
Coer de Lion, cd. Weber, 3089. AS. gnagan ; the compound for- 
gnagan, to devour entirely, occurs in AClfric’s Homilies, ii. 194, 1 . 1. 
•^Du. knagen; Olcel. gnaga, mod. Icel. naga; D.an. gnave; Swed. 
gnaga. p. Without the g, we have Icel. naga, Dan. nage, G. nagen, 
to gnaw; Swed. nagga, to nibble ; whence the prov. E. nag, lo tease, 
woiry, irritate, scold. See Nag (2). 

GNEIBS, a species of stratified rock. (G.) Modem. A term in 
geology. Borrowed from G. gneiss, a name given lo a certain kind of 
rock; from its sparkling. — Oil G. gneistan, to sparkle; gneista, a 
spark.+ AS. gnfist, Icel. gneisti, a spark. Der. gneiss-o-id, with a (jk. 
suffix, as in Asteroid. 

GNOME, a kind of sprite. (F. — Gk.) In Pope, Rape of the 1 .ock, 
i. 63. — 1\ gnome, a gnome. Littre traces the word back to Paracelsus ; 
it seems to be an adaptation of Gk. yvwiiti, intelligence, from the 
notion that the intelligence of these spirits could reveal the secret 
treasures of the earth ; but this is conjecture. Tin* gnomes were spirits 
of earth, the sylphs of <»>, the salamanders of fire, and the nymphs of 
water, p. The Gk. 7^6/447 is from yvwvai, to know (below). 

GNOMON, the index of a dial, &c. (L. — (ik.) 'The style in 
the dial called the gnomon ; ’ llollancl’s Pliny, b. ii. c. 72. — J .. gnomon, 
which is merely the Gk. vvoirl. — Gk. yvwpofy, an interpreter, lit. ‘one 
who knows ; * an index of a dial. — Gk. yvwvai, to know. — ^GEN ; 
whence also E. Know,q. v. Der. gnomon-ic, gnomon-ies, gnomon-ic-al. 

GNOSTIC, one of a certain sect in the second Christian century. 
(Gk.) ‘The vain science of the Gnosiicks;' Gibbon, Koni. Empire, 

с. 15. $ 11. And sec Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. — Gk. yvuariKos, good 
at knowing. — (jk. yvuarvs, longer form of yvurus, known. — Gk. 
yvwvcu, to know. See Gnomon. Der. Gnostic-hm. 

GNU, a kind of antelope. (Kaffir.) Found in S. Africa. Orig. a 
Kaflir word ; sec the Kaffir Diet, by Davis, who gives it in the form 
nqu, where the q rejircsents a click. Ji was sometimes written qnu, 
whence gnu by an erroneous substitution of g for q. (N. and Q., 
9 S. V. 45.) 

GO, to move about, proceed, advance. (E.) ME. go»i, goon, go; 
Chaucer, C. T. 379 (A 377) ; common. AS. gdn, to go, Grein, i. 3O8, 
369.*^ Du. gaan ; (Icel. lost) ; Dan. gaae ; Swed. gd ; G. gehen, to go. 
Distinct from (iolh.gawgaw, OHG. kankan, Icel.ganga, K.gang. The 
OlIG.gfi-m, I go, shows that the OTcnt. *gai- belonged to the class 
of ‘ verbs in -mi.' Der. go-by, go-carl, go-er, go-ing ; also gait, q.v. 
The pt. t. went is from wetid ; see W end. 

GOAD, a shar]i ])ointed stick for driving oxen. (E.) ME. gode. 

‘ Wiji a longegorfe ;’ P. Plowman’s Crede, ed. Skent, 1 . 433. AS. gad, 
not common; but we find ‘ ongcan ))a gudr’ — against the goad (cf. 
Acts, ix. 5) ; iElfiic’s Horn. i. 386. 1 . 9. We find also the early form 
good; O. E. Texts, p. 99, 1 . 1937. Teut. type *gaidn, fem. ; verified 
by the l.ombardic iorm gaida (Ducange). From the Tcul. base *gai-, 
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whence also AS. ga-r, Icel. gei-rr\ cf. OIrish gai, a spear. Sec 
Qore (a), Not allied to gad or yard (aj. 

GOAL, the winning-post in a race. (E.) A term in running races. 
* As, in rennynge, passynge the goie is accounted but rnsshenesse ; ’ 
Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. iii. c. ai. ‘No perMon . . . should 
hane wone the ryng or gott the gale before me ; ’ Hall’s Chron. Rich. 
Ill, an. a. § a. ME. go/, a limit ; Shoreham's Poems, p. 145, 1. 4. It 
answers to an A.S. form *ghl (not found\ which may have meant 
‘barrier’ or ‘impediment;* whence g/elan, to impede, a-gitlan^ to 
flelav. ^ Not of F. origin, as often said. 
oOat, the name of a well-known qu.'idrii{jci1. (K.) ME. goo/. 
gote\ Chaucer, C. T. 690 (A 688). AS. giit ; Grein, i. .^73-+Hu.g«/; 
Han.ged; Swed.ge/; Icel.ge//; G.geiss^gehse] iiolh. guits.-^l^.haedus, 
a kid. I^. base *ghaid-. Der. goah-heard, goal-nmth^ gnat-sucker. 
GOBBIjT, a mouthful, a little lump, small piece. (F. — C.) The 
short form gob is rare. ‘G06 or Gohhet, a gieat jjiece of meat;’ 
Kersey's Diet., ed. 1715. MIC. gohei, a small jiiece ; P. Plowman, C. vi. 
100 ; Chaucer, C. 1'. 698 (A 696). * Thei tooken the relifs of brokim 
gobetis^ twelue cofyns fol ; * Wyclif, Matt. xiv. jo. — OF. grtbei, a morsel 
of food (Godefroy) ; not given in Uuiguy or Cotgrave, but preserved in 
the modern F.goL/, in use in the Norman dialect ^Du Hois). A dimin. 
form, with sufiix ~et, allied to MF. gnh, a gulp, as used in the phrase 
‘I’avalla tout degoftaat one gulpe, or, as one gobbet, be swallowed 
it ; * Cot. — OF. gnher, ‘ to navine, devour, feed greedily ; * Cot. p. Of 
Celtic origin ; cf. (jnel. gab, the beak or bill of a bird, or (ludicrously) 
the mouth ; Irish gnh, mouth, beak, snout ; see Mncbnin. ^ The prov. 

E. gob. the mouth, is borrowed from Celtic directly. And see Gobble. 

QOBBLXS,to swallowgrecdily. ( F. — C. ; with E. suffix.) ‘ Gobble 
up, to e.nt gobs, or swallow down greedily ; * Kersey’s Diet., ed. 171.*;. 
First in 1601. A frequentative, formed by adding -le, of OF. gnher ^ 

‘ to ravine, devour, feed greedily, swallow gre.^! morsels, let downe 
whole gobbets;' Cot. See Gk)l3bet. ^ At a late period the word 
gobble was adopted as being a suilaide imitative wonl (cf. gabble), to 
represent the sound made by turkeys. In this sense, it occurs in Prior, 
The Ladle, 1. 74 1 ‘ Fat turkeys gobbling at the door.' 

GOBBLIlV, a rich French taireslry. (F.) ‘ So named from a house 
at Paris, formerly possessed by wool-dyers, whereof the chief (Giles 
Gobelin) in the reign of Francis I. 1547] is said to have found 

the secret of dyeing scarlet;' Haydn, Diet, of Dates. 
goblet, a large drinking-cujj. (F. - L.) ‘ A gMet of syluer ; ’ 
llerners, tr. of Froissart, v. ii. c. 87, ‘ In grete goblettez ; ’ Morte 
Arthure, 1. 307. — F. go/We/, ‘a goblet, bole, or wide-mouthed cup;* 
Cot. Dimin. (with suffix -ei) of OF. gohei, (later form gobeau) which 
Cot. explains by ‘a mazer or great goblet.’ — 1 .ate L. cupellum, acc. 
of ciipeltus, a cup ; a dimin. of L. eupa, a tub, cask, vat. See Coop. 
Cf. Picard a great cup. (Kbrting, § 2693; but doubtful.) 
GOBLIN, a kind of mischievous sprite, fairy. (F. - Low L.— G.) 
Formerly gobelhie An 3 syllables. ‘ The wickerl gobhelines ; ’ Spenser, 

F. Q. ii. 10. 73. ME. gofte/yw ; Wyclif, Ps. xc(xci),6. — OF\go/>e/i«, 

* a goblin, or hob-goblin ; ’ Cot. » Low L. gobelinus, a goblin ; prob. 
from the same source as G. Itobnld, a goblin (see Kluge). If so, it is 
from MHG. kobtl, a hut, with L. suffix -Inus. The sense is to be 
explained from the cognate AS. cof~godas, ‘ penates,’ or household 
gods. p. MHG. kobel is the dimin. of MHG. kol>e, a stall, cognate 
with Iccl. rq/f, a hut, AS. cn/a, a chamber; see Cove. ^ ^ in 
Kluge, and Kdrting, $ 2279. lliez derives it from Gk. Knkabos, a 
rogue, a knave, also, a goblin invoked by knaves. Hut kobolJ (at any 
rale) is mob. Germanic. 

GOB x,a kind of sea-lish. (T.. — Gk.) ‘ Gobio or Gohius, the gudgeon 
or pink, a fish ; ’ Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1715. The goby is a mere cor- 
TU]>lion of L.. gohius (cf. F. goln'e), orig. ajiplied to the gudgeon ; also 
Mielt rofiiu-s. — Gk. kw 0 i 6 s, a kind of fish, gudgeon, tench. See 
Gudgeon. 

GOD, the Supreme Heiiig. (E.) MIC. god (written in MSS. with 
small initial Idler) ; Chaucer, C. T. 535 (A 533). AS. god ; Grein, i. 
.^•7 -+1^1. god; Icel.gMil; Dan. gwd; Swed.gMd; Goth.gw/A; G.gott. 

p. 'I'cut. type *guthom ; Idg. type *ghutom, perhaps ‘ the being who is 
worshipped; ’ a pp. form from Idg. *ghu, to worsliip, as in Skt. hu, to 
sacrifice (to), whence Skt. hula-, one to whom .sacrifice is offered. ^ In 
no way allied to good, adj. Der. godd-ess, q. v. ; god-child ; god-father, 

q. V. ; god-head, q. v. ; god-less, god-like, god-ly, godsend, god-so» ; also 
g°^;^yii^Agospell,ti.y. ; go.sM/,q.v. 

GODjDEBB, a female divinity. (E. ; with F. suffix.) ME. god- 
dess# (better godote), a hybrid compound, used by Chaucer, C. T. 
1103 (A not). Made by adding to God the OF. suffix -esse ( L. 
-<5saa*Gk. -laaa). ^ The A.S. word was gyden (Grein, i. 536) ; cor- 
rectly formed by vowcl-changc and with the addition of the fern, suffix 
-en nTcut. -imi), as in Vixen, q.v. Cf. G. gbttin, fern, of go//. 

GODFATHEB, a male sponsor in baptism. (E.) ME. god- 
fader, Rob. of Glouc. p. 69; 1. 1571* Earlier, in William of Shore- 
ham's Poems, ed. Wright, p. 69 (temp. Eilw. II). From god, God; 


and fader, father, p. Other similar words are godchild, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 310; ME. goddo^/rr- god-daughter, Ayenbite of Inwyt. 

р. 48; ME. godwoder-- god-mother, id. same page ; ME. godsune^ 
god-son, Wright’s Vocab. i. 314, col. 2. And see GoBSip. 

GODHEAD, divinity, divine nature. (E.) ME. godhed, Chau- 
cer, C. T. 3383 (A 3381) ; spelt godhod, Ancren Riwic, p. 1 13. I’he 
suffix is wholly different from E. head, being a variant of the suffix 
which is commonly written -hood. This -hood is from the AS. had, 
office, state, dignity ; as in ‘ prl on hddum ’ — three in (their) Persons ; 
iElfric's Horn. ii. 43. p. This AS. had properly passed into -Aood, as 
in E. man-hood ; but in ME. we also find the suffix -hede or -hed, as 
in manhede. Will, of Palerne, 431 ; as if from an AS. mutated form 
-h^d- ; cf. OFries. -hed, Du. -held, O.Sax. -h>'d, equivalents of AS. 
-hkdu\ Teut. ty|)e *haidjii, f. AS. Atid < 7'eut. *haidoz, m. This 
accounts for the double form maiden-hood and maiden-head. 

GODWIT, the name of a biid. (li.) ‘ Tli’ Ionian godwit ; * Ben 

Jonson, ir. of H orace’s Odes, lib. v. od. 3, 1. 53. Of unknown origin ; 
iml the former syllabic may well be a shortened form of god, good, as 
it was famous as a delicacy. The latter syllabic -wit probably stands 
for ME. wight, AS. wiht, a wight, a creature, which could be used 
(in AS.) of a bird ; see Cynewull, Crist, 1. 9K1. Vaiiously corrupted 
io god-wike in 1612 (N. E. D.); god-wipe (i579)* 

GOFFEB, to flute or crimp a frill, &c. (F. — O. Low G.) Not 
in Johnson, and not much used before 1800. (The o is long.) — MF. 
gauffrer, ‘ to print (a garment) ; also, to deck or set out with jiuffcs ; ’ 
(\>t. Orig. to mark like the edging of pie-crust, or like wafers. - 
MF. gauffire, gnffire, ‘a wafer; also, a honay-combe ; ’ Cot. See 
further under wafer. 

GOGGLE-EYED, having rolling and staring eyes. (K.) ‘ They 
gogle with their eyes hither and thither; * Ilolinslicd, Descr. of Ireland, 

с. 1. * Glyare, or gogul-eye, limus, Strabo;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 199. 

* Gogyl-eyid, gogelere, limus, strabo;’ id. p. 201. Wyclif translates 
L. luscum by * gogil-ijed ’“goggle-eyed ; Mark, ix, 46. ‘ Goggle-eyed 

man, /oueAe Palsgrave. The suffix -/e> is, as usual, frequentative; 
the base appears to l)e imitative ; cf. prov. E. goggle, to shake, gog, a 
quagmire (because it shakes). \Ve find also Irish and Gael, gogshui- 
leach, goggle-eyed, having wandering eyes ; fromgeg, to moveslightly, 
and suil, the eye, look, glance ; but this gog seems to be of 1*1. (and 
imitative) origin. Cf. jirov. E. coggle, Bavar.gngrf/i, to be unsteady ; 
and E-jog, joggle. "Dor. goggle, verb, to roll the eyes ( Butler, Hudi- 
bras, ii. i. 1 20) ; goggles, i.e. a facetious name for spectacles. 

GOITBE, a swelling in the throat. (F. — Prov. — J.- ) Spelt goytre 
in Ilowell, Letters, i. 1. 43. Used in speaking of the Swiss peasants 
who are afflicted with it. — F. goitre, a swelled neck ; a back-formal ion 
from the adj. goitreux, afflicted with goitre (Ilatzfcld). — Prov.goi/roA, 
adj. ; irorn goit, sb., the^ throat (in Mistral). »L. g»ttur, the throat; 
see Juvfn.il, Sal. xiii. 162. 

GOLD, a precious metal. (E) ME. gdd, Cb-aucer, T. 12704 
(C 770). AS. gold', Grein, i. 519.-4- Dii. gowr/ [for go/d] ; Icel. gw// ; 
Sw^. and T)an. gfdd ; G. go/d; Goth, gulth-, i Tim. ii. 9. Teut. 
ly|ie *gal-thom, neuter ; Iilg. type *gh 3 l-tom ; cf. Russ, zo/0/0, Skt. 
hntaka-, gold. Allied to Pers. zar, gold, Zend zaranya-, Skt. hirattya-, 
g{)id. Named from its yellow colour; and allied to Yellow. 
(VGHE1«) Brugm.inn, i. § 506; ii. § 79. Der. gold-en (A.S. 
gyld-en, by the usual letter change, but altered in ME. to gold-en) ; 
gold-beater, gold dwit, gold-finch (Chaucer, C. T. 4365), gold-fish, 
gold-leaf , goldsmith (Prompt. Parv. ji. 202); mary-gold or mari-gold. 
Also gild. 

GOLF, the name of a game. (Du.) Mentioned in Acts of James 
IL, of Scotland ; 1457, c. 71, ed. 1566 : ‘ the futball and the go//.’ 
The name is usually supposed to have been taken from that of a Du. 
game playefl with a mall and ball.^Dn. kolf, ‘ a club to strike little 
bouls or balls with, a piall-stick ; ’ Scwcl’s Du. Diet. 4* leek kblfr, the 
(rounded) cl.ajiper of a bell, a bulb, a bolt for a crossbow; kylfa, a 
club ; Dan. kulbe, the butt-end of a weapon ; kolv, a bolt, shah, arrow ; 
Swed. kolf, a butt-end, bolt; l.ow G. kulf, a club with which boys 
play a kind of liuekcy (Hiein. Wort.) ; G. kolbe, a club, mace, knob, 
buit-end of a gun. ^ Or it may be allied to prov. E.gouff, to strike, 
to hit (E. I). D.) ; which is possibly of imitative origin. Cf. cuff. 
GOLOBH. The same as Galoohe, q. v. 

GONDOLA, a Venetian pleasure boat. (Ital. — Gk. t) Shak. bos 
gondola, Merch. of Ven. ii. 8. 8 ; and gondolier, 0th. i. 1. 126. — Ital. 
gondola, a boat used (says Florio) only at Venice ; a dimin. of gonda 
(Torriano), with the same meaning. i- Gk. kuvSv, a drinking-vessel; 
which the gondola was supposed to resemble (Diez). But this is 
doubtful. Or from L. cunula, a little cradle ; see Kbrting, § 2402. 
GONFANON, GONFALON, a kind of standard or banner. 
(F.— MHG.) ME. gonfanon, Rom. of the Rose, 1 aoi , aoi 8. [.The 
form gonfalon is from Ital. gonf alone.) The sb. gMn/aHffur » banner- 
bearer, occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 300. — OF. gonfanon, gunfanott. 
— MHG. gundfano, a banner, lit. battle-standard. ■■ MHG. gunt, gund, 
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battle (chiefly preserved in female names, as Rhadegund) ; andfemo, 
vano (mod. G. /ahne), a standard, banner, p. The MHG. gund is 
cognate with AS. gfi 5 (for *gun'S), war, battle ; Icel. gunnr, gtdSr, 
battle ; from <^GHwEN, to strike ; cf. Skt. han, to strike, kill. Brug- 
inann, i. § 678. y. G./ahne is cognate with E. vane; see Vane. 
aoNO, a metallic disc, used as a bell. (Malay.) Spelt gongo in 
j 5yo ; gong in 1686 ; see Yule. — Malay agpng or gSng, ‘ the gong, a 
sonorous instrument ; * Marsden's Malay Diet., p. la, col. i. 

GOOD, virtuous, excellent, kind. (E.) ME. good, gode, Chaucer, 
C. T. 479 (A 477). AS.rwd; Groin, i. 5ao.+lJ«.go«d; Icel. godr; 
Dan. and Swccl.gt^; Gotn.gdt/x ; G. gtd. Tetil. \y\\e*gMoz ; from 
*god-, strong grade of *gad-, to suit, fit ; for which see Gather. Cf. 
Russ, godno, suitaldy; godnuii, suitable. Der. good, sb., pi. goods 
(ME. goodes, 1 *. Plowman, C. ix. aji) ; good-day ; good-Friaay (ME. 
gode fridaye, P. Plowman, U. x. 414); good-ly AS. gifMie, Grein, i. 
523 ; good-li-ness {MK. goodlines, also in A.V. of Pible, Isaiah, xl. 6, 
and Fairfax, tr. of 'i'asso, b. xx. st. 107) ; good-natured; good-ness 
— AS. godnes, Grein, i. 523 ; good-will. Also good-man, q. v. 
GOOD-BYS, farewell. (E.) A familiar (but meaningless) con- 
traction of God he with you, the old form of farewell. Very common in 
Shak., where old edd. often h.ave God buy you. ‘ (Jod buy you, good 
.Sir Topas;’ 'IV. Nt. iv. 2. 108 (first folio). ‘God be with you; 
1 haue done Olh. i. 3. 189 (first folio). Strictly, God buy (also God 
h'w'y) - God be with you ; and the add^ you was needless, and is not 
preserved. 

GOODMAI9', the master of the house. (E.) In the Pible, A.V. 
Luke, xii. 39, &c. See Eastwocxl and Wright’s Pible Wordbook. ME. 
godeman, in tlie Seven Sages, Thornton Romances, Introd. xliv, 1 . 5. 
Observe esjiecially the occurrence of godeman, as a tr. of I... pater - 
familtas, in An O. Eng. Miscellany, cd. Morris, p. 33. ‘ Two bondmen, 
whyche be all vnder the rule and order of the good man and the good 
wyje of the house ; ’ Sir ' 1 *. More’s Utopia (E. version), ed. Arbcr, p. 75. 
Com]ionnded of good and man. Cf. I..owland Scotch gude man, the 
master of a family ; Jamieson. 

GOOSANDBR, the largest species of Mergus. (.Scaiid. ?) The 
Mergus merganser ; formerly as in Drayton, Polyolb. song 

XXV. 65. Of obscure formation ; apparently ‘ goose-duck ; * from 
Norw. gaas, Icel. gas, goose (modified by E. goose), and Norw. 
and, a duck, Icel. bnd (pi. andir), a duck, cognate with AS. ened. 
See Newton, Diet, of Birds. 

GOOSB, the name of a bird. (E.) ME. gos, goos, pi. gees; 
Chaucer, C. T. 4135 (A 4137). AS. gos, pi. gis; Grein, i. 523 
(where gbs stands for an ohlcr *gons<i*gaHs, the lengthening of o 
causing loss of «).+Du. gansi l)an. paas (for *gans), pi. g«cs; 
Swed. gii (for *gnns); Icel. giis (for *gnw5) ; G. gmis.+L. a$is-er; 
(ik. i ^ht. hamsns, a swan ; OIrish geis, a sw-nn ; Lithuan. 
zasis. 'lent, lyj^e *gaHs, Idg. base *ghans-. ^ From the Idg. base 
*ghan- we have also gann-el and gan-d-er. See Gannet, Gander, 
'ine occurrence of these words favours the tlutiry that Gk. x 4 »' is 
allied to x®**'***' (for lo gape. Der. goose-grass (so 

called because geese are fond of it), goose-quill, gos-hawk, q.v., 
gos-ling, n.v. And see below. 

GOOSEBERRY, the berry of a well-known shrub, (lu ) ‘Not 
worth a gooseberry;* 2 I len. IV, i. 2. 196. * A gooselierrie, vua \uva\ 
crispa ; ’ Levins, 104. 28. ‘ (’n)sc berrys, groiselles ; ’ Du Wes (in 

Palsgrave), p. 912. From goose and berry; cf. goose-grass, &c. 1 
^ I’lant-iiames are often whimsical and inappropriate ; it is i>ossible 
that the name was suggested by North E. grosers, goosclierrics (Halli- 
well, Brockett). Burns has grezet, a gooseberry ; To a Ix)use, st. 5. 
'J'hese forms are, ap] latently, from an ()]*'. *grose, which occurs not 
only in OF. grosele, groisele, a gooseberry, but also in Irish grofs-aid, 
Gael, grois-eid, W. grwys-en, a gooseberry, all borrowed from E. 
(Turner has groser-bushe in 1548.) The OF. groisele is of Teutonic 
origin; viz. from MHG. krus, curling, crisped; whence mod. G. 
krausbeere, a cranberry, rough gooseberry. Cf. Swed. krusbar, a 
gooseberry. [ Du. kruisbezie (lit. a cross- berry) , is a singular corruption 
of kroesbezie, by confusion between kruis, a cross, and kroes, crisp, 
frizzled.] 'I'he G. kraus, Swed. krus, Du. kroes, crisp, frizzled, refer 
to the short crisp ending hairs upon the rougher kinds of the fruit; 
cf. the L. name uva erispa in I,£vius, given above. 

GOPHER, a kind of wood. (Hcb.) In A. V. Gen. vi. 14. — Heb. 
gopher, a kind of wood ; supposed to be pine or fir. 
GOBBELLIED, having a fat belly. (E.) In Shak. 1 Hen. IV, 
ii. a. 93. Compounded of E. gore, lit. filth, dirt (here used of the 
couteuts of the stomach and intestines) ; and belly, p. All doubt as 
to the origin is removed by comparing Swed. dial, g&r-bdlg, a fat 
paunch, compounded of Swed. dial, g&r (Swed. gorr), dirt, the con- 
tents of the intestines, and hdlg, the belly. See Kietz, p. 225. 
See Gk>re (i). And see below. 

GORCROW, the carrion-crow. (E.) ‘ Raven and gorcrow, all 
my birds of prey;* Ben Jonson, The Fox, Act i. Compounded of 
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E. gore, filth, dirt, carrion (a former sense of the word) ; and crow. 
See Gk>re (i). And sec above. 

GORDT ATT, intricate. (Gk.) Chiefly in the phr. * Oordian knot ; ’ 
Cymb. ii. a. 34. Named from the Phrygian king Gordius (Gk. Vip- 
Sios), father of Midas, who, on being declared king, ‘ dedicated his 
chariot to Zeus, in the Acropolis of Gordium. 'The pole was fastened 
to the yoke by a knot of bark ; and an oracle declared that whosoever 
should untie the knot should reign over all Asia. Alexander, on his 
arrival at Gordium, cut the knot with his sword, and applied the 
oracle to himself;* Smith’s Classical Did. 

GORE (i), clotted blood, blood. (E.') It formerly meant also 
dirt or filth. It occurs in the sense of ‘ filthiness’ in Allit. Poems, 
cd. Morris, B. 306. AS. gor, dirt, filth; Grein, i. ^zo.-flcel. gor, 
gore, the end in animals, the chyme in men; Swed. gorr, dirt, 
matter; MDu. goor, OHG. gor. Origin uncertain. lOor. gor-belly, 
q.v., gor-erow, q.v. Also gor-y, Macbdh, iii. 4. 51. 

GORE (2), to pierce, bore through. (E.) In Shak. As You Like 
It, ii. I. 25. Formed, as a verb, from ME. gnre, gore, gar, a spear. 

‘ Brennes . . . lette glide his gar’ — Brennus let fall his spear; Laya- 
mon, 5079. AS. gar, a spear ; Grein, i. 370. (The vowel-change is 
perfectly regular ; cf. bone, stone, loaf, from AS. ban, stun, hla/,).\- 
Icel. geirr, a spear ; OHC^. gcr, a spear. Teut. tyj^ *gaizoz, m. ; 
alliedto Gaulish I..gaeswm, a javelin; Oirishgai, aspear. Brugmanu, 
i. § 210 ( 3). Perhaps allied to goad. Allied to gore (3) ; see below. 

GORE (3), a triangular piece let into a garment ; a triangular 
slip of band. (E.) ME. gore, Chaucer, C. T. 3237. AS. gura, a 
projecting point of land; iElfred, tr. of Orosius, i. i, ed. Sweet, 
p. 24, 1 . 3. From AS. gar, a sjicar; see Gore (2). p. Similarly 
we have Icel. geiri, a triangular jiiecc of land ; from geirr, a spear. 
Also G. gehre, a wedge, gusset; Du. geer, a gusset, gore. Dor. 
giron, q.v. 

GORGE, the throat; a narrow jiass. (F. — L.) ME. gorge, the 
throat; Allit. Morte Arthnre, cd. Brock, 3760. — OF. gorge, the throat, 
gullet. [Ital. gorga.] — Folk-L. *gorgrt, gullet (HatzleJd) ; prob. a 
popular form of 1 .. gurguUo, the gullet. Perhaps allied to L. gurges, 
a whirlpool ; with which cf. Skt. gargnra-, whirlpool. Dor. gorge, 
verb, Romeo, v. 3. ^6 ; gorg-et, a piece of armour to protect the 
throat, Troilus, i. 3. 174; Si^enser, F. Q. iv. 3. 12. And see 
gorgeous. 

GORGEOUS, showy, splendid. (F. -L.) * Of gorgeous aray ;* 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 808 c; ‘they go gorgeously arayed;’ id. 808 a. 
A corruption ofgorgias ; ‘ 'I’ldt were ioly and gorgyas in theyr gcrc ; ' 
justes of May and June, in Hazlitt’s Early Pop. Poet. ii. 117. — OF. 
gorgias, ‘ gorgeous, gaudy, flauull'ig, brave, gallant, gay, fine, trimme, 
quaintly clothed ; ’ Cot. Cf. se gorgiaser, ‘ to flaunt, brave, or gallan- 
lise it ; ’ id. fi. Perhaps formed fiom OF. gorgias, * a gorget ; ’ id. ; 
as though to wear a gorget were a fine thing ; or from the swelling 
of the throat considered us a symbol of ])ride. y. Either way, the 
word depends upon F. gorge, the throat ; and much light is thrown 
upon the word by another entry in Cotgrave, viz. ‘ se rengorger, to 
hold down [let sink down] the head, or thrust the chin into the neck, 
as some do in pride, or to make their faces look the fuller ; we say, to 
bridle it.’ S. Note also Span, gorja, the throat ; gorjal, a gorget, the 
collar of a doublet ; gorguera, a gorget ; gorguero, a kind of neckcloth, 
of ladies of fashion ; gorguerin, a ruff round the neck. See Gorge. 
The editor of the F. poems of G. Coquillart has ; ‘ Gorgias, elegant 
qni se rengorge, fat qui se pavanc, dont la poitrine cst couverte d'^tofles 
precieuses ct de riches bijoux.’ Der. gorgeous-ly, gorgeous-ness. 

GORGOH, a terrible monster. (L. — Gk.') InShak. Macb.ii. 3. 77. 
— L. Gorgon, Gargo. — Gk. Topyw, the Gorgon, a monster of fearful 
aspect. -■ Gk. 7op7(;r, fearful, terrible. Cf. OIrish garg, fierce; per- 
haps Skt. gnrj, to roar. Der. Gorgon-ian, Miltfin, P. L. ii. 611. 

GORII^A, a kind of large ape. (O African.) The word is an old 
one, lately revived. It occurs just at the end of a treatise called the 
Periplus (irc/MirXnvs), i. e. ‘circumnavigation,’ written by a Cartha- 
ginian navigator named llanno. This was originally written in the 
Punic language, and afterwards translated into Greek. He there 
describes some creatures ‘ which the interpreters called yopiKKat.* 

GORMAETDIZE, to eal like a glutton. (F.—Scand.) In Shak. 
Merch. of Ven. ii. 5. 3. Cotgrave has : ‘ Gourmander, to ravine, 
devour, glut, gormandize or gluttonize it.* The E. form was suggested 
by the previous existence in E. of the sb. gourmandyse, as in ‘ they 
eate withoute gourmandyse;* Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Helth, b. ii. c. i. 
This is from OF. gourmandise, gluttony ; Cot. Both the sb. gour- 
mandise and the vb.griMrmaader are from the OV . gourmand, ‘ a glutton, 
gormand, bclly-god ; ' Cot. See Gourmand. Der. gormandiz-er, 
gormandiz-ing. 

GORBE, a prickly slimb, furze. (E.) For gorst. ME. gorsi, 
furze; Wyclif, Isaiah, Iv. 13. AS. gorst. ‘On gorste;* Luke, vi. 
44 ; A. V. ‘of a bramble-bush ; * Vulgate, ‘ de rubo.* fi. So named 
from its prickles. Cf. Skt. kpsh, to bristle; L. kirsutus, horridus, 
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bristly ; L. hordeum, Du. gerst, barley. Brugmann, i. fi 882. See 

Hinute. 

GOSHAWK, a kind of hawk. (E.) Lit. a ‘ goose-hawk.’ ME. 
goihauk, ^Vycli^, Job, xxxix. 13. The connexion with goose is 
proved by two successive entries in Voc. 131. 21, 22; viz. * Auea^ 
gos .^n^l 'Atuarius, gos-hafuc.' Here go.var AS. a goose; and 
hnfue = a hawk. The Vocabulary is ascribed to the tenth century. 
+ led. gu\-haukr, similarly formed. And sec below. 

OO8I1ING, a young goose. (E.) In .‘^hak. Cor. v. 3. 35. 
ME. giiselynge; Prompt. Parv. Herego«e-ME. gj.v = AS. a 
goose. The suffix -lir^ is a double diminutive, / hig. Cf. duci- 
li/ig, from duck. See Goose. 

GOSFEIi, the life of Christ. (E.) ME. g'>'‘pel, C^hancer, C. T. 
483 (A 481). Also P. J’lowman, C. xiii. 100. Ai>. godspell, 

Crein, i. 519. The orig. sense was ‘good story,' to translate L. 
euangelium. We find : ‘ Kuuangelium (sic), id «/, hotium tiunlimn, 
godspcl;' Voc. 314. 8. Put the o (of A.S. god, gootl) was soon 
shortened before </.%/>, and a more obvious ympiilar etymology arose, 
as if god-spell meant 'story of God,’ i.c. ('hri.'it. lienee, when the 
A.S. word was introduced into Iceland, it took the Unn\ gudspjall = 
God-story, and not g«d-.v/;Vi//*=good story. And the OIIG. word 
was likewise goAs/i «7 ( (iod-story), an<l not guoi spel. ^ It is inter- 
esting to find the orig. interpretation in the Ormulum, 1. 157 of the 
Introduction. 

GOBSAMEB, fine spider-threads seen in fine weather. (E.) 
ME. gassomer, I haiiccr, C. T. 10573 (E 239). Spelt gosesomer by 
W. de llibbesworih (13th cent.); Wright’s Vocab. i. 147, last line; 
and in Nominale, ed. Skeat, I. 623, we have ‘a web of gossomer.' 
ME. gtjssnmer is lit. gijose-sumtiier, and the prov. E. (Craven) name 
for gossaincT is sHHWicr-goose ; see Craven Gloss. It is named from 
the time of year when it is most seen, viz. during .St. Martin’s summer 
(eaily November) ; geese were eaten on Nov. 1 1 formerly. Cf. Lowl. 
.Sc. (popular variant) go-summer^ Martinmas, We may note, 
further, that Jamieson’s Scottish Diet, gi ves situtmer-rotd, i. e. summer- 
colt, as the name of exhalations seen rising from the ground in hot 
weather; and the Yorkshire exjiression for the same is very similar. 

‘ When the air is seen on a warm day to undulate, and seems to rise 
as from hot cmliers, it is said, “see how the summer-colt rides!”’ 
Whitby Glossary, by F. K. Robinson ; quoted from Marshall, y. In 
the same Whitby Glossary, the word for * gossamer’ is enter^ as 
summer-gauze. 'J'his may be eonfidently pronounced to be an ingenious 
corruption, as the word gauze is quite unknown to Middlc-English 
and to the peasants of Craven, who s.ay summer-goose ; see Carr’s 
Craven Glossary, where the summer-colt and summer-goose are synony- 
mous. 8. Thu G. somtner means not only ‘summer,’ but also 
‘goss.amer,’ in certain compounds. I'hc G. n.ime for ‘gossamer’ is 
not only sommer/iiden (summerthreads), but also mddehen-sammer 
(Maiden-summer), der-alte- Weiher-sommer (the old womi^n’s summer), 
or Mechtildesommer \ .see E. Muller. It was also simply known as 
der fliegende sommer, the flying summer (Weigand). This makes (i. 
xom//i«r^sumnier-rilm ; and gives to gossamer the probable sense of 
‘goose- summer-film.’ The eonnexion of the word with summer is 
further illustrated by the Du. gossamer, lit. ‘summer- 

threads,’ and the Swed, gossamer, lit. ‘summer-thread.’ 

It may be observed thtit the spelling gossamer (with a) is certainly 
corrupt. It should rather be gossamer or gossummer. 

GOBSIF, a sponsor in baptism, a crony. (E.) The old sense 
was ‘sponsor in baptism,’ lit. ‘god -relative.^ The final p stands for 

h, and ss for ds. ME. gossib, Chaucer, C. T. 5825 (D 243) ; earlier 
spelt godsib. See Poems of V'ill. of .Shoieham, ed. Wright, pj). 
68-70, where occur the words gossibbe, sibbe, and gossihrede (also 
spelt godsibrede\ a derivative from godsib by sufTixing Ml£. -rede 
( - AS. rtrden^ K. -red in kind-red), p. Thus gossip stands for gmi-sih, 

i. c. related in God; AS. godstbh, Wulfstan, cd. Najiicr, p. 160; m. 
pi. god'ihbas. The f. sb. sib in AS. means ‘ jicaec,’ but there was 
a derived word meaning ‘relative.’ 'J'hus, in I-uke, xiv. J2, the 
Northunih. glosses to Latin cognatos are (in one MS.) sibho and (in the 
other) gisihbe ; and again, in the Ormulum, 1 . 307, it is said of 
Elizabeth that she was ‘ .Sante Marje sibb,' i.e. Saint Mary’s relative. 
Cf. Iccl. si/, aflinity ; siji, a relative ; G. sippe, affinity ; pi. sippetty 
kinsmen ; ( loth. relationship, adoption as sons, Gal. iv. 5 ; unsibis, 
lit. unpeaceful, hence, lawless, wicked, Mark, xv. 28 ; unsibja, iniquity, 
Matt. vii. 23. These are further related to Skt. sabhya-, relating to 
an assembly, fit for an assembly, trusty, faithful ; from sabhUy an 
assembly Brugmann, i. §§ 124 (4), 367. 

GOTH, one of a certain early Germanic tribe. (Late L. — Gothic.) 

* Tbcodoric, the king of Gofhes ; ’ Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, bk. i. pr. 
4. 53. -Late I* Gut hi, pi. Goths. -( loth. *GutSs, or *Gutans, jjI. ; cf. 
Goth. Out-piuda, the Gothic people, >^hcre (AS. peod) means 
‘ p^ple.’ Der. Goth-ic. 

GOUGE, a chisel with a hollowed blade. (F.-Late L.-C.?) 


Formerly gtnge. ‘ By googing of them out ; ’ Ben Jonson, The Devil 
is an Ass, A. ii. sc. 1 (MeercraU). ‘ An yron goodg;' Naval Accounts, 
p. 240 (1497). — F. gouge, * a Joyners googe ; ’ Cot. Cf. Span, gubia, 
a gouge ; Ital. sgubia, sgubbia (Torrianu) ; Port.goinrt.— Late L. guvia, 
a kind of chisel, in Isidore of Seville, lib. xix. De Instrumentis Lig- 
nariis (Brachet) ; also gidbium (Ducange). p. Of obscure origin ; but 
|)erha]>s Celtic. -Olrish gulban, a lieak ; W. gyl/ (N. E. D.). 
GOURD, a Large fleshy fruit. (F.-L.) ME. gourd, Chaucer, 
C. T. 17031 (11 83). ^F. gourde, formerly siK'h gauhourde or eougourde, 
both of which spellings are in Colgrave. Gourde is short for go«- 
hourde, which is a corruption of cougourde. — L. cucurhita, a gourd ; 
evidently a reduplicated iurm. 

GOURMAND, a glutton. (F. — Sc.'ind.) Also gormand, gor- 
mond. ‘ To that great gortnond, lat Apicius ; ’ Ben Jonson, Sejanus, 
A. i. sc. 1. ‘ To gurmander, abligurirc; ’ Levins, 83. 22. — F. goar- 

maml, ‘ a glutton, gormand, hclly-god ; ’ Col. p. Of .Scand. origin. 
— Norw. garmea, inclined to gorge one.self (Ross) ; from gurma, (1) 
to stir iqj mud ; (2) to eat steadily and continually ; (3) to gorge one- 
self (Ansen, Ross). Cf. Iccl. gormr ; Norw. gurm, ooze, mud, grounds 
of coffee, &c., allied to gor, gore ; see Gore (1 ). The Span, gnrmar 
means ‘ to vomit.’ Der. gormand-ize or gormand-ise, cp v. 

GOUT (1), a drop, a disease. (F. — L.) ‘ Gouts of bloixl ; ’ Macb. 

ii. I. 46. ‘ And he was al-so sik mid goute,* i.e. with the disease ; 

Rob. of Glouc. p. 364 ; L 11865. 'J'he disease was supposed to be 
caused by a defluxion of humours ; so that it is the same word as 
' gout, a drop. — DE. goute, goutte, a i)ri>p ; also, ‘ the gowt ; ’ Cot. — 
I.. gut/a, a drop. Der. gout-y, gout -i -ness. 

GOUT (2), taste. (F. — L.) Slercly borrowed from K. gout, taste. 
— L. guslus, taste; cf. gusliire, to taste; from the same root as E. 
choose See ChoOSe. 

GOVERN, to steer, direct, rule. (E. — L. — Gk.) ME. gouernen, 
(with « for v), Rob. of Glouc. ji. 44; 1 . 1036. — OE. goter/ier, later 
gouverner.m^h. guberndre, to steer a ship, guide, direct. (Borrowed 
from CJk.)— Gk. uv&tpv^v, to steer. Cf. Lithuan. kumbriti, to steer. 
Der. govern-able ‘, govern-ess, Mids. Nt. Dream, ii. 1. 103; govern- 
ment, TemjX’St, i. 2. 75 (the older term being govern-ance, as in 
Chaucer, C. T. J2007, C 73); govern-meut-al ; govern-or, ME. 
gouernour (u for v), Wyclif, James, iii. 4, from OE. g(rt;tfrMfwr<L. 
acc. guberndturem, a steersman ; governorship. 

GOWAN, a daisy. (Seaiid.) ‘ And pu’d thegowirwi! fine ;’ Burns, 
Auld Lang Syne, st. 2. Also formerly, a huttercu]); North E. gowlan, 
He. yellow gowan, coin marigold. Named from the colour. — Icel. 
gulr, Swed, gul, Dan. guul, yellow. See Yellow. 

GOWK, a cuckoo ; a foolish person. (Scaiul.) ‘ Thare galcdc the 
gowke,' there sang the cuckoo ; Allit. Morte Arthure, 1 . 927. And 
see ELD. J). — Icel. gni/ir, a cuckoo; Swed. goL-f AS. gene (prov. 
E. yeke), a cuckoo ; G. gauch. type *gaukoz, in. 

GOWN, a loose robe. (E. — Late L.) ME. goune, Chaucer, C. T. 
393; 1 ’. riowman, B. xiii. 227. — OE. gf/«e,goH«e. go«««, a long coat 
(tiodefioy). — Late 1 .. gnnna, a skin, fur (scholiast on Geo. iii. 383) ; 
also a garment of fur (8th cent.) Ducange. Hence also Ital. gonna, 
OSp.'in. and Prov. gona, a woman's gown. Cf. also Byzantine fik. 
7iiwva, a coarse garment. ^ Sometimes .said to be Celtic, which is 
doubtful ; see Stokes-Eick, p. 2S1 . Cf. W. gim, a gown, loose robe ; 
Irish gunn, Gad. and Corn, gun, a gown ; Manx goon ; bnt these 
may be borrowed from E. Dor. gowns-man. 

GRAB, to seize, clutch. (E.) A somewhat vulgar word, but 
given in Rider, Eng.-I.at. Diet. (1589). Erob. of native origin ; cf. 
EEries. grabbig, greedy, gnibhelcn, to grab at. + Du* grahbtl, a 
scramble, gr«W/e/e«, to sci amble for ; I.ow G. grabheln, to grab at; 
Swed. grabba, to grasp. \’cry near to OSkt. grabh, to seize, a Vcdic 
form, of which the later form is grah; cf. OSlav. grahiti, to plunder. 
The standard E. word is gripe. See Grapple, Gripe, Grasp. 
GRACE, favour, mercy, jiardon. (F. — L.) ME. grace, in early 
Ubc; Layamon, 6616 (later text). — OF. gmer , J.. gratia, favour.- 
L. gra/v.y, dear, pleasing. Brugmann, i. §§ 324,632. 'Dot. grace- 
ful, grace-ful-ly, grace-ful-ness ; grac i-ous, Chaucer, C. T. 8489 
1 E 613) ; grac-i~ous-ly, grac-i-ous-ness ; grace-less, grace-less-ly, grece- 
Icss-ness. And see grateful. 

GRADATIOE^ an advance by short steps, a blending of tints. 
(F. — L.) In Shak. 0 th. i, i. 37. — OF. gradation, ‘ a gradation, step, 
ilcgree;* Cot. — L. graddlionem, acc. of graddtio, an ascent by steps. 
Cf. L. graddtim, step by stej). — L. gradus, a step. Sec Grade. Der. 
gradatioH-al,gradation-ed. 

GRADE, a degree, step in rank. (F. — L.) Of late introduction 
into E. ; see Todd’s Johnson ; though used asa mathem. term ( — degree) 
as early as 1 31 1. [But the derived \irorih graduate. See., have been lung 
in use; see below.]— F. grade, ‘a degree ; ’ Cot. — L. gradum, acc., 
a step, degree.- L. gradi (pp. gressus), to step, go. Brugmann, i. 

5 M* § 707; Stokes-Ficic, p. 118. Der. grad-at-ion, q.v., ^ad- 
i-ent, q.v., grad-u-al, q.v., grad-u-ate, q. v. Doublet, gradus. E rom 
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the same source are de-gree^ de-grade^ retro-grade ; iH-gred-i-eHt\ also 
ag-gress-inn, eon gress, di-gress, e-gress, in-gress, pro-gress, trans-gress. 

QRADISNTf gradually rising ; a slope. (L.) A coined word, 
used in modern mechanics.— L.g-ra///>n/-, stem of gradiensj pres. part, 
of gradi, to walk, advance. See Qrade. 

GRADUAL, advancing by steps. (L.> ‘ liy gradual scale; ’ 
Milton. P. L. V. 483. [Also as sb., a gradual (see lilount), a service- 
book called in Latin gradudle, and moie commonly known in ME. by 
the F. form gray/.]— I. ate L. * gradualism but only used in the neut. 
gradudle (often gradate), to si^ify a service-book 'containing the 
])ortlons to l)c sung by the choir, so called from certain short phrases 
after the Epistle sung in gradihus* [uiion the steps) ; Proctor, On the 
Common Prayer, p. 8. Formed, with suffix -dlis, from gradu-, decl. 
stem of gradus, a step. Sec Grade. Der. gradual-fy. And .see 
grail (i). 

GRADUATE, one who has received a nniversity degree; as 
verb, to lake a degree, to mark off degrees. (1..) Cotgrave has : 
‘Graduc, gradual^, having taken a degree;’ and also: 'Grade, 
graduate, or having taken a degree.’ ' I would be a graduate, sir, no 
ireshman;’ lieaum. and Fletcher, Fair Maid, A. iv. sc. a (Dancer). 
And as sb., in Uarclay, Ship of Fools, i. 2. — Late L. gradudtus, one 
who has taken a degree ; still in use at the universities. — L. gradu-, 
decl. stem of gradus, a degree; with pji. suffix -dlus. Der. graduat- 
ion ,grnduat-or. 

GRAFT, GRAFF, to insert buds on a stem. (F. — I.. - Gk.) The 
form graft is due to a confusion with graffed, which was orig. the pp. 
of graff. .Shak. has grafted, Macb. iv. 3. 51 ; but he also rightly has 
gfoft as a pp. ‘ Her royal stock graft with ignoble plants ; ’ Rich. Ill, 
lii. 7. 127. Also the verb graff, As You Like It, iii. 2. 124. Cf. 
Rom. xi. 17. ME. graffen, to graft ; P. Plowman, B. v. 137. fi. The 
verb is formed from the sb. graff, a scion ; found in 1398 (N. E.D.). 

‘ This bastard graff shall never come to growth ; ’ .Shak. I.ucr. 1062. 
— Ob', graffe, graft, a style for writing with, a Sf»rt of ]x:ncii ; also 
greffe, ‘ a graff, a .sli|i or young shoot ; ’ Cot. f.So named from the 
resembl.’ince of the cut slip to the shape of a pointe<l pencil. Similarly 
we have I., graphhhau, (i) a small style, (j) a small shoot, scion, 
graff.] — L. graphium, a style for writing with. — Gk.ypn^mi', another 
form of ’^ptulmov, a style, pencil. — Gk. y/tntpetv, to write, grave. See 
Graphic. Dor. graft-er. 

GRAIL (i), a gradual, or service-book. (F. — T..) ME. grade, 
grayle. ‘ drayle, boke, gradalc, vel gradalis ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 207 ; 
and see W.ny’s note.- Ol*. grat,*/; Godefroy. — Late L.gradrde; see 
cx])lanation s.v. Gradual. 

GRAIL (2), the Holy Dish at the Last .Supper. (F. — L.) In 
S]>enser, F. Q. ii. 10. 33. * Fultille the mcruails of the greal;’ 

Arthur and Merlin, ed. Kblbing, 2222. .See my Pref. to Joseph of 
Aiimathie, published for the l’.arly Eng. Text Sriciety. It is there 
shown that the true etymology was, at an early ircriod, delilrcrately 
falsified by .a change of San Great (Holy Dish) into Sang Real (Royal 
Blood, but perversely made to mean Real Blood). — OF. graal, greal, 
grasttl, a flat dish, Prov. grasal. Late I., graddle, gramle, a flat dish, 
a shallow vessel. ['I’lie various forms in OF. and Low I., are very 
numerous ; see the articles in Godefroy, Ducange, and Charpenticr’s 
.Supjilemcnt to Ducange.] p. The word w’ould appear to represent 
a Folk-L. type *crdtrilis, formetl from Late L. erdtus, a cup, sulwti- 
tuted for crater, a bowl. See Crater. It was, fabulously, the dish in 
w hieh Joseph of Arimathca is Sc-iid to h.ive collected our 1 .or J’s blood. 

GRAIL (3), fine sand. (F.) Spenser uses the w’ord in a way 
peculiarly his own ; he seems to have meant ‘ fine ])articles ;’ he speaks 
of ‘sandie grade* and of ‘golden grayle’,* F. Q. i. 7. 6 ; Visions of 
Bellay, st. 12. Perhaps suggested by MF. graide, ‘Ihinne, small, 
little ; ’ Cot. (mod. F. grili). - L. gracilis, slender. ^ Tt is, of course, 
possible that .Spenser wms merely coining a new form of gravel, 
GRAIRT, a single small hard seed. (F. — L.) MK. grein, greyn, 
grain’, Chaucer, C. T. 598 (A 596) ; P. Plowman, Ii. x. 139. — OF. 
grain, mml^. grdnum, a grain, corn +Irish grdu, W. gronyn. Cognate 
with E. corn. See Corn. "DeT. grain-ed', a\&o granule, c{,y., grange, 
q.v., granary, q.v., granite, q.v. fiW* Grain in the sense of fibre of 
wood is the same word ; cf. F. grain des pierres, the grain of stones 
(Hamilton). The phrase ‘ to dye in grain’ meant to dye of a fast 
colour, by means of kermes, &c. ; whence grained, deeply dyed, 
Hamlet, iii. 4. 90. The phrase is an old one ; sec P. Plowman, B. ii. 
15, and the note. 

GRALLATORY, long-legged, said of birds. (T..) A term 
applied to wading birds. Coined from gralldior, a walker on 
stilts.— L. gra//<r, stilts, contracted from * gradlce, formed from the 
base I'rarf- in L. gradl,\.o walk. See Grade. Brugmann, i. $ 587 (4). 
Dor. grallntori-nl. 

GRAMARYE* magic. (F. -L. - Gk.) Used by Scott, Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, iii. 11, vi. 17; who took it from ‘King Estmerc' in I 
Percy’s Reliques, where it occurs in a passage the genuineness of 


which is doubtful ; see Percy Folio MS., ii. 604, 1. 144» *74* 

The same word as ME. gramery, gramory, skill in grammar, or 
(jestingly) skill in magic. ‘ Cowthe ye by youre gradiery reche us a 
drynk, I shuld be more mery ; ’ Towneley Myst. p. 90. ‘ I se thou 

can of gramory and som what of arte;’ id. p. 311. — OF. gramaire, 
grammar; sec Grammar, dir I desire here to record my opinion, 
that the word glamour, magic, also used by Scott in the same poem 
(iii. 9), and taken by him from the expression ' They coost the giamer 
o’er her’ in Johnny Faa (printed in Ritson's Sc. Poems, ii. 176), is 
nothing but another form of gramere, i.c. grammar. The note in 
Vigfusson’s Diet, asserting the identity of glamour with Icel. gldtnr, 
the moon, cannot be seriously entertained. I see that Littre (s. v. 
grimoire) agrees with me as to glamuur ; cf. grimoire in Untsfeld. 
[This note, now confirmed (see N. E. D.), first aj^ipcared in 1884.] 
GRAHERCY, thanks 1 (b.— 1,.) In Shak Merch.of Yen. ii. 2. 
128. Formerly grriMt/ mercy, Ch-aucer, (!. T. 8964 (E 1088}. — F. 
grand m^rri, gre-it th.inks. See Grand and Mercy. 
GRAMINEOUS, relating to grass. (L.) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 
1674. Coined from 1.. grdmin-, stem of grdmen, grass. "Dot. gra- 
minivorous, grass-eating, from grdmini-, decl. stem of grdmen, and 
uordre, to d(*vour ; see VoraoiouB. And see Grass. 

GRAMMAR, the science of the use of language. (K. - L.— (ik.) 
ME. gramtnere, Chaucer, C. T. 13466 (B 1726). — OF. gramaire 
(12th cent. ; sec Ilatzfebl). - LateL. grnmMia/tra, grammar (1 ralzfeld). 

— Gk. ypaftiiaTiKYf, grammar. — Gk. ypa/ifiartitus, knowing one's letters 
(sec lielow). Der. grnmmar-i-an, grammar-school ; from the same 
source, grammatical ; see below. 

GRAMMATICAL, belonging to grammar. (F. — L.-Gk.) 
'Those grammatie flats and shallows;* Milton, Of Education (R.). 
Grammaticall isin Palsgrave, page v. — V .grammatical, ‘granimaticall ;* 
Cot, Formed, with suffix -«/, from L. grammaticus, grammatical.— 
Gk. ypaniiariKos, versed in one's letters, knowing the rudiments. — Gk. 
ypafiftar-, stem of ypa/ifia, a letter.- Gk. ypapeiv, to write. Der. 
grammatical -ly. 

GRAMPUS, a kind of fish. (F.-L.) ‘ a fish somewhat 

like a whale, but less ; ’ Kersey, ed. 1715. Sir T. Herbert mentions 
' porpice, grampasse (the sus marinus), mullet,’ &c. ; Travels, p. 404, 
ed. 1655 (or ]). 384, Todd’s Johnson). Spelt graundepose in Skelton, 
Speke Parrot, 1. 309. — AF. grampais, Jflack Book of Admiralty, i. 1 52 ; 
a changed foim of OF. craspois, crapni^,graspois,grapois (Godefroy); 
by sulwtituting OF. grand, great, for OF. eras, gras, fat. Cf. I. ate L. 
craspiscis in Tliorpe, Anc. Laws, i. 300.— L, crassum piseetn, acc., fat 
fish. See Grease and Fish. % The wonl porpoise is similarly 
formed. See Porpoise. 

GRANARY, a storehouse for grain. (L.) ‘ Granary or Garnvr ;’ 
Kersey, ed. 1715. Also granarie in J..evins, I04. 24. — L. grdndrium 
(pi. grdndria), a granary.- L. grdnum, corn. See Grain and 
Gamer. Doublet, garner ; also, grange. 

GRAND, great, l.irge. (F.-L.) In Sh.ak. Temp. i. 2. 274. ME. 
grant, graunt ; not much used formerly, except in compounds. The 
cova'p. grandame occurs in Si. Marharete, ed. Cockayne, p. 22, 1. 32. 
Graund-father is in Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 3. Fabyan has 
grauud-mother, yo\. \. c. 124; ed. Ellis, p. 102. — OF. grand, great. 

— L. grandem, acc. of gratidis, great. Dor. grand-child, grandame, 
grand-sire, grand-father, grand-: on, grand-mother, grand-daughter ; 
grand-ly, grand-ness. And see below. 

GRANDEE, a Spanish nobleman. (Span.— L.) Spelt ^randy ; 
* in a great person, right worshipful sir, a right honourable grandy ; ’ 
Burton, Anat. of Melancholy, To the Rctader, ed. 1651, p. 35. Spell 
grande, B. Jonson, Alchemist, A. iii.— Span, grande, great; also, a 
nobleman. — L. grandem, ncc. of grandis, great. See Grand. 

GRANDEUR, gre.'itness. (F. — L.) In Milton, P. R. iv. no. 

— F. grandeur, ‘greatnesse;’ Cot. Formed, with suffix -eur, from F. 
grand, great. See Grand. 

GRANDILOQUENT, pompous in speech. (L.) Not in early 
use. The adj. and the sb. grandiloquence are in Blount's Glossary 
(1681). Formed (in rivalry of L. grandiloquus, grandiloquent), from 
grandi-, decl. stem of grandis, great, and loquent-, stem of pres. part, 
of loqui, to speak. See Grand and LoQUaoioUS. Der. grandi- 
loquence. 

GRANGE, a farmhouse. (F. — L.) ME. grange, graunge; Chancer, 
C. T. 12996 (B 1256) ; P. Plowman, B. xvii. 71.— OF. grange,' a barn 
for com ; also, a grange ; ’ Cot. [Cf. Span, granja, a farmhouse, 
villa, grange.] — Late L. graHica,grrmea, a barn, grange. — L. granum, 
com. Sec Grain. 

GRANITE, a hard stone. (Ital.-L.) * Granite or Granita, a 
kind of speckled marble;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. — Ttal. groMi/o, 'a kind 
of speckled stone;’ Florio.— Ital. gran/^o, pp. of granire, 'to reduce 
into graines;’ Florio; hence, to speckle.— Ital. grano, corn. — L. 
granum, com. See Grain. 

GRANTF, to allow, bestow, pennit. (F. — L.) ME. graunten. 
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granten, in very early use ; Layamon, 4789, later text ; Ancren Kiwlc, 
p. 34. _ OF. graanler, graunttKj later spellings of OF. craanier, erean- 
ttTf to caution, to assure, guarantee; whence the later senses of 
promise, yield. Cf. Late L. criantare (for *cri(leHiiire), to assure, 
guarantee; creantium, a caution, guarantee; Ducange.>-Late L. 
*cre(Uniare, to guarantee, not found; closely related to Late I* 
dtntia, a ])romise, whence F. criance. — L. credent-, stem of pres. part, 
of credere, to trust. See Creed. Der. grant, sb., grant-or, grant-ee. 

OBANUIiE, a little grain. (L.) * Granule, a little grain, or barley- 
corn;’ lUount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. (Prob. directly from 1..; but cf. 
F. granule.) — L. griinulutn, a little grain ; dimin. of granuin, a grain. 
See Grain. Der. granul-ar, granul-ale, granul-at-ion, granul-ous. 
GBAPE, the fruit of the vine. (F. ~ ( ). 1 .ow ( i.) In Chaucer, C. T. 
17032 (H 83); r. Plowman, H. xiv. 30. — OF. grape \ MF. grappe, 
*a bunch, or cluster of grapes ;’ Cot. | The <»rig. sense was * a hook,’ 
whence OF. graper, to gather clusters with a hook. The Roiichi dial, 
has crape, a bunch (Hdcart). In Ji., the sense has altered from 
‘cluster’ to 'single berry.’ Ihit cf. Norman dial, grape, a grape 
(Moisy ; ed. 1893). Cf. Span, grapa, a hold-fast, craniji-iron ; Ital. 
grappare, to seize ; grappo, a clutching ; grappolo, a iduster of gr.apes.] 
— Teut. type *krapp<>~, whence O. Low G. crappo, a hook (Gallee), 
Low G. krappe, a hook (Herghaus), OIIG. chrapho, a hook. Alliecl 
to E. cramp. See Cramp. Der. grape-ry, grape-shot. CW The 
senses of ‘hook’ and ‘cluster’ or ‘handful’ result from that of 
‘ clutching/ Sec grapnel. 

QBAPjEIIC, ]x'rtaining to writing ; descriptive. (L. — Gk.) ‘7'hc 
letters will grow more large and graphicall ; ' itacon, Nat. Hist. $ 503. 

‘ Each line, as it were graphic, in the face ;’ Hen Jonson, An Elegy 
on My Muse, Underwoods, 101. ix. 134..>L. graphicus, belonging to 
painting or drawing. — Gk. ypapiKu^, the same. * (.ik. ypdtpfiv, to write. 
Sec: Carve. Der. graphic-al, graphic-al-ly. 

GRAPN^Eli, a grap])ling-iron. (F. — C). Low G.) "SW.. grapenel 
(tri.syllabic ' ; C.'hauccr, lx‘gcnd of Good ^Yolncn, 640 (Cleop.itra). — 
OV.grapin (Supp. to Godclroy), F.grn^/>i«, a grapnel ; with dim. suffix 
•el, thus giving grapinel, in three syllables. Formed, with sufTix -i/i, 
from f )F. grape^. grapj>e, a hook. See Grape. Grapple. 

GBAPPLE. to lay fast hold of, clutch. t^F. — O. Low G.) In 
Shak. L. I.. Jj. ii. 2 18; Spenser, F. Q. iv. 4. 29. Properly to seize with 
a graple, i. c. a grapnel (I’alsgrave, j). 227), and formed from the sb. — 
M F. grappil, * the grapple of a ship ;’ (.’ot. The same in sense as F. 
grappin, IJolh grapp-il and grapp-in are formed from F. grappe, 
formerly used in the sense of ‘hook;’ cf. the phrase niurdre h la 
grappe, to bite at the hook, to swallow the bait (Hamilton). See 
further under Grape. 

GBA8P. to seize, hold fast. (F..) ME. graspen, used in the sen.se 
of ‘ grope,’ to feel one’s way ; ns in * And graapeth by the wallcs to 
and fro;’ Chaucer, C. T. 4291 (A 4293); also in Wyclif, Job, v. 14, 
xii. 25 (earlier version), wltere the later version has grope. Just as 
clasp was formerly claps, so grasp stands {or graps. 'I'he M E. gra;pen 
stands tor grap-sen, ‘ That grapscsi here and there as doth the blyiide ;’ 
llocclcvc, De Reg. I’rinc., cd. Wright, p. 8, st. 31 (1. 212). I’rob. 
from AS. type *griepsnn ('lent, type *graipison),{Toxn grlipan, to grojie. 
Cp. EFrics. grapsen, to seize. Sec Grope. ^ Similar transpositions 
of sp arc seen in the jirov. E. wops for tvasp, in AS. keeps, a hasp, A.S. 
tpps, an aspen-tree ; &c. 'J'he extension of the stem by the addition 
of s occurs in AS., and remains in li. cleanse from clean. 

OBASB. common herbage. (E.) ME, gras, gr/’s ; alsogrr-s. S|)clt 
gras, Chaucer, C. T. 7577 (I) 1995) ; gres and gres.se, Prompt. I'arv. 
p. 210 ; ger.s, Aycnbilc of Inwyt, cd. Morris, ]». 1 1 1 . A.S. g<Br>, gras, 
Grciii, i. 373, 525. + Du. and Icel.gras ; Swed. and Dan. griis ; (ioth. 
gras ; G. gras. 'I’cut. type *gra-som, iicut. From *gra-, a weak grade 
of Tcut. *gro-, to grow; cf. MUG. gruose, young ])lants; and li. 
green. See Grow. Der. grass-plot, grass-y ; grass hopper ~ AS. 
geershoppa, P.s. Ixxvii. 31, ed. .Sjielmnn ; grazc<ML gresin, Prompt. 
Parv. p. 210, from AS. grasian (led. gresja) ; graz-i-er — graz-er 
(cf. httuf-yer, law-yer). 

GBATE (0, a frame work ofiron-hars. (Late L. — J,.) ME. grate. 

‘ Grate, or trelys wyndowe, caned I us ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 207. — Late 
L. griita, a grating ; cf. Ital. grata, a grate, gridiron A variant of 
Late I^. criita, a grating, crate. — L. crates, a hurdle. See Crate. 
Thw grate is a mere variant of crate, due to a weakened pronunciation. 
Der. grat-ing, a diinin. form ; gral-ed. 

GRATE (2), to ruh, scrajic, scratch, creak. (F.-Tent.) ME 
graten. ‘ Grate brede [to grate Inead], mica ;’ Prompt. I’arv. p. 207. 
*Gratynge q{ gynguri', /r/c/wro ; ’ id. — OF. grater, to scratch, to 
scrape ; Cot. ; Norm. dial, grater ^Moisy) ; F. grattcr. Cf. Ital. 
grattare, to scratch, rub; Late L. erntare, found in the Germanic 
codes ; * si quis alium ungnibus cratauerit ; ’ Lex Frisonum, apj>. 5.— 
Tent, type Hrattr^an-, as seen in Swed. krattn, to scrape ; Dan. kratte, 
to scrape; OHG. chrazzon, G. kratzen, to scratch. Der. grat-er, 
f'rahing, grahing-Iy. Cf. uratch. 


GBATEFUL, pleasant, thankful. (Hybrid; F. and £.) In 
Shak. All’s Well, ii. 1. 132. Tnie suffix -Jul is E., from AS. -/«/, full. 
The first syllable appears agaiu in in-grate, and is derived from OF . 
grat, likewise preserved in OF. in-grat, ‘ ungrateful Cot. — L. grants, 
pleasing. Sec Qraoe. D&t.grate-ful-ly, grate- ful-ness\ also gra/i;6'> 
q. V. ; and see gratis, gratitude, gratuitous, gratulate ; also agree, 

GBATIFY, to please, soothe. (F.— L.) In Shak. Merch. of 
Ven. iv. 1. 406. -MF. grailfier, ‘to gratifie;’ Cot,-L. gratificare, 
gratijiedrl, to please. — L. grati-< grdto-, dccl. stem of griitus, pleas- 
ing; and -Jicare (—/acere), to make. See Qrateftily Grace. Der. 
gratific-at-ion, from L. acc. griitificationem, which is from gratijicari. 

GBATIS, freely. (L.) In Shak. Merch. of Ven. i. 3. 45. -L. 
gratis, adv. freely ; for grntiis, abl. pi. of gratia, favour. See Grace. 

GBATITUDE, thankfulness. (F.-L.) In Shak. Cor. iii. 1. 
291. — F. gratitude \ Cot.— Fate L. grutitudinem, acc. of grdtitudo, 
thankfulness. P'ormed (like bealitudo from beatus) from grains, 
pleasing; sec GratefUl. 

GBATUITOnS, frt cly given. (L.) ‘ By way of gift, merely 
gratuitous;' Bp. 'lay lor, Rule of Conscience, b. ii. c. 3. rule 81. -L. 
gratuU-us, freely given ; with suffix -oms. Extended from grafu-, for 
griitus, pleasing. Sc^e GratefUl. Der. gratuitous-ly ; and see below. 

QBATUITY, a jirescnt. (F.-L.) So called because given 
freely or gratis. ‘To be given me in gratuity;’ Ben Jonson, The 
Humble Petition of Poor Ben to K. Charles, 1. 1 o. And in Cotjgrave. 
— OF. grntuitf, ‘ a gr.itnity, or free gift ; ’ Cot. - Late L. grdtuitdtem, 
acc. of grdtui/ds, a free gift. Allied to grntultus, freely given. See 
above. 

GBATITIiATE, to congratulate. (L.) In Shak. Rich. HI, iv. 
1. 10. — L. gratulatus, pp. of gratulari, to wish a person joy. Formed 
as if from an adj. *grdtulus, joyful ; an extension of grdtus, pleasing. 
See Grateftll. Dot. graiulat-ion, grat idat-or-y; also ron-gratulaie, 
which has now taken the place of the simple verb. 

GBAVE(i), to cut, engrave. (IC.) MIC. grnuen (with « for 1/), to 
grave, also to bury; Chaucer, C. T. 8337 (E 681); Layamon, 9960. 
AS. grafan, to dig, grave, engnave ; Gicin, i. 323. + Du. graven, to 
dig; Dan. grovr; Icel. ^ra/a ; Swed. gra/va, to dig ; Goth, graban, 
T.ukc, vi. 48 ; G.grabrn. Tcut. type *grahan-, pt. t. *grdh ; Idg. type 
*ghrabh- ; wlicncc also Russ. groW, a tomb, a grave. Dot. grave, sb., 
Chaucer, C. T. 1 2399 ((’ 665) ; lit. ‘ that which is dug out ; ’ also 
grav-er, grav-ing, groove, 

GBAvE (2), solemn, sad. (F.-L.) Lit. ‘ heavy.’ In Spenser, 
F. Q. V. 7. 18. - F. grave, ‘ grave, stately ; ’ Cot. - L. grauem, acc. of 
grauis, heavy, grave. +- Goth, kaurus, heavy, burdensome, 2 Cor. 
X. 10; Gk. Papvs, he.avy; Skt. guru-, heavy. Brugmann, i. § 665. 
Der. grave-Iy, grave-ness ; also grav-i-ty (Shale.), from F. gravitr. 
(Cot.), from L. acc. grnuildlent ; gravi-t ate, gravi-t-nt-ion ; gravi-d, 
from T.. grauidus, burdened. From the same root, grief, q. v. ; also 
ag-grav-ate, ag-grieve, haro-meter. 

GRAVEL, line small stones. ( F. - C.) M E. grand (with w for i>), 
in eaily u.se; in King Horn, ed. Lumby, I. 1463. — OF. gravele, later 
gravelle (Godefroy, Cot.) ; dimin. of OF. grave, rough sand mixed 
with stones (Brachet). — Cell, ba.se *gravo-, as in Bret. g;a»Mn«, gravel. 
Corn, groit', gravel, sand, gro, jx-bblcs ; Stokcs-Fick, p. 117. 
Der. g ravet l-y. 

GBAVY, juice from cooked meal. (F. — L.) In Shak. 2 Hen. IV, 
i. 2. 184. Also spelt greavy, or greauy (with u for v). ‘ In fat and 

greauy;’ Chapman, Ir. of Homer, Oilyss. xviii. jOfi. ‘ With all their 
fat and greauie;’ id. xviii. 63. ME. grave, grauey, the name of a 
dressing for meats made of broth , milk of almonds, spices, and wine 
or ale. ‘ Conyngus in grain', rabbits in gravy,’ I.ibcr Cure Cocorum, 
cd. Morris, p. 8; cf. pp. 2.|, 23. And see grauey in Two Cookery- 
books, cd. Austin (glossary). — Ol*'. grain', a similar sauce, which 
seems to have Ix’cn misread as graue; cf. ‘ conyns en granc’ (mis- 
printed grave), Wright, Vol. of S’oeab., i. 174. See Godefroy.— L. 
grdndtus, full of grains (with apparent allusion to the thickened 
broth). —E granum, a grain ; sec Grain and Grenade, tfw 'J’hiis 
gravy appears to be an error for grainy. Torriano explains Ital. 
granalo, granito, as ‘ kernel ly or corny as honey, figs, so.ij), or oyl is 
somciimcs in winter.’ See N. E. D. 

GRAY, ash-coloured ; white mixed with black. (E.) ME. gray, 
grey. ‘Hire eyen grey as glas;’ Chaucer, C. 'P. 152. OMerc. grei 
(O. E. Texts); AS. grng; (ircin, i. 525. + Du. graauw; Icel. grar; 
Dan. graa; Swed. grd ; G. grau. Tcut. tyi>e *grdgw'}z; whence 
*grjrg-, ♦grrfw-. Cf. l.ow G.grag, gray (Berghaus). Der. gray-isA, 
gray-heard; gray-l-ing (with double dimin. suffix). Cf. grade as a 
fish-name in Harrison’s Descr. of lilngland, iii. 3. 

GRAZE (i), to feed cattle. (E.) Merely formed from grass. 
ME. grasen. ‘And lich an oxe, under the fot. He graseth as he 
nedes mol ; ’ said of Nebuchadnezzar ; Gower, C. A. i. 1 4a ; bk. i. 3973. 
AS. grasian, to graze, Icel. gr«Ja ; Dan. gr<esse; Du. grazen; G. 
grasen. See OratB. Der. graz-i-er. 
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GRAZE (2), to touch lightly in passing and glance off. (£.) It 
appears to be merely a peculiar use of grau (1); and wras used of 
cannon-balls that rebounded from the grass. * That being dead, like 
to the bullet's grazings Break out into a second course of mischief ; ’ 
Hen. V, iv. 3. 105. 'Those bullets which graze on the ground do 
most mischief;' Fuller, Holy and Profane State, v. i. a. So also 
G. grasen, to graze (pasture), also to roll and bound, as cannon-balls 
( Fliigel) ; so also Dan. grasse (Larsen). 

QREASE, animal fat, oily matter. (F.— L.) MK. greee, grese; 
Chaucer, C. T. 135, 6069 (A 135, D 487)* graisse, gresse^ 

earlier creis^e (Supp. to Godefroy) ; F. graisse. — 1 * olk-L. *erassia 
(Hatzfeld). »L. crassus, thick, fat. See Crass. Dar. greas^y, 
greas-i-ness ; also cresset, q. v. 

GREAT, large, ample, big. (£.) ME. gret, grete ; Chancer, 
C. 'J’. 1279. Grein, i. 527. + Du. groat ; G. gross. Teut. 

type *grantoz, Der. great~ly, great-ness ; great-coat, great-hearted ; 
also great-grandfather, great-grandson. And see groat. 

GREAvES (1), GRAVES, the sediment of melted tallow. 
(E.) ‘Chandlers graiues [pr. graiaes] . . . the offall of rendred 
Tallow;' G. Markham, Husbandry (1614), p. 97 (N.E. D.). 'To 
Grave a ship, to preserve the calking, by laying over a mixture of 
tallow or train-oil, rosin, &c. boiled together;" Kersey's Diet. ed. 
1715. This verb merely means to smear with grave or graves, i.c. a 
tallowy mess. I’crhaps a native word ; the AS. grvofa, glossed dla 
(pot) may have meant ‘ melting- j)Ot.' Cf. EKrics. grafen, pi., greaves. 
Also MSwed. grefwar, dirt, ljus-grejwar, candle-dirt, refuse of tallow 
(Hire) ; Swed. diaX.grevar, sb. pi. leavings of tallow, greaves (Rietz) ; 
Wcstphal. graiwe\ Low G. greven, greaves; Bremen W’brterbuch, 
ii* .*)4i ■ + the fibrous remains of lard, after it htis been fried 

(Flugel); griupo, griebo. 

GREAVES (2), armour for the legs. (F.) In Milton, Samson, 
liai. ME. grni«.s, pi. ; Gawain and Grene Knl. 575. — OF. 

‘ hoots, also greaves, or armour for the legs ; ’ Cot.* Cf. Span, grebas 
(pi. of greba), greaves. — OF. greve, ‘the shank, shin, or forepart of 
the leg ; ’ Cot. ; Picard greve. 

GREBE, an aquatic bird. (F.) Not in Johnson. First found in 
Pennant (I 7 f) 0 ).-.F. grebe, a grebe (Hamilton); also gr(pe, in the 
dial, of Lyons (Puitspelu). Of unknown origin ; Cot. gives griaibe, 

* a sea-mew,’ .as a Sav<iyard word. 

GRECE, a flight <if steps. ( 1 <\ — L.) * A grece ther was of steppis 

fijftene ; ’ Cursor Mnndi, 1 . 10584. Really a pi. ; agrees, jil. of gree, 
a step. — OF. grr, a step (Roquefort).-!., gradum, acc. of gradus, 
a step. See Grade and Degree, p. I lence grece was often im- 
properly used to mean ‘ a (single) stcji ; ’ Shak. sjiells it grise ; Olh. 
i. 3. 200. 

GREEDY, hungry, voracious. ( 1 C.) ME. gredi, gredy; Ancren 
Riwle, p. 416; whence gredinesse, id. p. 416. AS. grd'dig, gredig; 
Grein, i. 525. + Jcel. gradugr ; M.Swed. griidig, gr&dig (Hire) ; Dan. 
graadig ; ( ioth. gredags. Teut. type *grirdHgoz ; an adj. formed from 
Teut. gr/i’duz, hunger, greeil ; as seen in Goth, gredus, hunger, led. 
griibr, hunger, and in AS. gra'd-um, greedily, a dat. jil, form. 
Further allied to .Skt. grdhra-, greedy, grdA, to be greedy ; gardha-s, 
greed; Macdonell. (.^tiERDll.) Dor. greed-i-ly, greed-i-ness. The 
sb. greed, though not found before 1C09, is a perfectly correct form. 
GREER, of the colour of growing plants. (IC.) M E. green, grene, 
Chaucer, C. 'J\ 6443 (D 861) ; used as sb., 6580 ( 1 ) 998). A.S. grene, 
Grein, i. 526. (Ilere e lepresents the 1- mutation of b, so that the 
base isgro-.J + \ ^\\.groen^, Jcd./fr^/in (forgreeww) ; Dan. and Swed. 
grbn‘, G. gr'un, MlJii. gruene, Ol JC j. iruoni. Teut. type *grvn-joz, 
earlier type *grb-n:z (.Sievers). Allied to AS. growart, to glow. 
'Icut. base *gra-, *grti- ; sec OraSB. Thus green is the colour of 
growing herlis. Der. green-s ; the phrase ‘ wortes of grenes * is used 
to translate ho/era herharum in The Anglo-Saxon and Early English 
Psalters, ed. Stevenson (.Surtees Soc.\ vol. i. p. m; Ps. xxxvi. 2. 
Also green-cloth, green-crop, greengage, green-grocer (see grocer), 
green-nouse, green-ish, green-ish-ness, green-room, green-sand, green- 
stone ; uho^een-sward (s. v. sward). 

GREERGAGE, a kind of plnm. (E.) This stands for green 
Gage, where Gage is a personal name. It is the French plum called 
la grosse Reine Claude, and is written as Green Gage in P. Miller, 
Gardener’s Diction.ary, 7th ed. 1759, s.v. Primus. There is also a 
blue Gage and a purple Gage. * Plum ; of the many sorts, the follow- 
ing are good: (rree/iand Fotheringham,’&c.; C. Marshall, 

Introd. to Gardening, 1796, p. 350. In R. Hogg’s Fruit Manual, 
4th ed. 1875, it is said to have been introduced 'at the beginning of 
the last century, by Sir T. Gage, of Hengrave Hall, near Bury, who 
procured it from his brother, the Rev. John Gage, a Roman Catholic 
priest then resident in Paris.’ The following account is more explicit, 
and gives the name as Sir William Gage. In Hortns Collinsonianus, 
p. 60, are some Memoranda by Mr. Collinson, written 1759-1765, 
where is the following entry. ' On Plums. Mem. I was on a visit to 


Sir William Gage, at Hengrave, near Bury : be was then near 70. 
He told me that he first brought over, from France, the Grosse Reine 
Claude, and introduced it into England ; and in compliment to hiin 
the Plnm was called the Green Gage; this was about the year 17 * 5 * 
(J. A. H. Murray.) p. It must be added, that Mr. Hogg shows that 
there is reason for supposing that this plum was known in England 
at least a century earlier than the above date, but was then called the 
Verdoch, from the Ital. verdochia, obviously derived from verde 
(U uiridis), green. But this does not affect the etymology of the 
present name. 'The green gages' occurs, with reference to plums, 
in Foote’s l4ime Lover, A. iii. (1770). 

GREET (1), to salute. (E.) ME. greten, Chaucer, C. T. 88^ 
(E 1014); Ancren Riwle, p. 430. AS. gretan, to approach, visit, 
address ; Grein, i. 526. + Yiu.groeten, to greet, salute ; O^KZ.grolian ; 
MHG. gruezen, G. griissen, to greet. Teut.tyjie *grbljan- ; Irom the 
sb. * grvl-o z, m., seen in Du. groet, G. gruss, a greeting. Dor. greet-ing. 
GREET (2), to weep, cry, lament. (E.) In Northern E. only. 
ME. greten, Havclok, 164, 241, 2S5. AS. gnrtnn, gretan, to weep; 
Grein, i. 525. + Icel.j'rd/a; Dan.grterfe; Swed. grd.M ; Goth. 
to weep, i)t. t. gai-grot. Teut. type *grH'tan-, with reduplic. pt. t. 
Perhaps allied to Skt. hrad, to resound, roar, hrad-as, noise. 
GREGARIOUS, associating in flocks. (1..) * No birds of prey 
are gregarious;' Ray, On the Creation, pt. i. (R.).— L. gregarius, 
belonging to a flock (with suffix -ous). — L. greg-, base of grex, a flock ; 
with suffix -arius, Cf. Olrish graig, a herd of horses ; \V. gre, a flock ; 
Stokcs-Fick, !>. 117. Also Gk. dytipeiy, to assemble (Prellwit/). Der. 
gregarious-ly, gregarious-ness ; from the same source, ag-greg-ate, 
con-greg-ate, se^reg-ate, e-greg-ious. 

GrENADE, a kind of war-missile. (F. — Span.— L.) Formerly 
also granado, which is the Span. form. ‘ Granado, an apple filled 
with delicious grains ; there is also a warlike engine, that toeing filled 
with gunjiowder and other materials, is wont to be shot out of a 
wide-mouthed piece of ordnance, and is called a granado for the like- 
ness it hath with the other granado in fashion, and being fully stuffed 
as the other granado is, though the materials are very different ; ’ 
Blount’s (Boss. ed. 1674. Spelt granados, Evelyn, Di-ary, June i, 
1667. — OF. j'renadf, ‘ a pomegranet; also a ball of wildfire, made 
like a pomegranet;' C^ol. — Span, ^rnnarfn, a pomegranate, a hand- 
grenade.— Span, granado, full of seeds. — L. full of seeds.— 
L. granum, a grain. See Grain, Garnet. Der. grenad-ier (spelt 
granadier, Evelyn, Diary, June 29, 1678). 

GREY, the same as Gray, q. v, 

GREYHOUND, a swift slender hound. (E.) ' Grehoundes he 
haddc as swift as fowel in flight;’ Chaucer, C. T. 190. Also spelt 
greahitnd, Ancren Riwle, ]). 3.3«, last line. AS, grighund, Voc. 276. 
3; where grig- grirg- (Iccl. ;5^ri*>-), for Tent. *graujo-, t 'f. I cel. 
greyhundr, a greyhound ; comi> 05 ed of grey, a clog, and hundr, a 
hound. The Icel. grey is also used alone in the sense of greyhound 
or dog ; and the Teel, greybaka means a bitch. ^ Whatever be the 
source of Teel, grey, there is no pretence for connecting it with E. 
gray, adj,, for which the Teel, wonl is grdr. 

GRIDDIjE, a pan for baking cakes. (F. — L.) ME. gredil, a 
gridiron (in the story of ,St. l.awrence), Ancren Riwle, p. 1 22. Called 
a girdle {-=gridle) in North. E. — AF. gridil (OF. greiV), used to 
gloss L. craticulam in Ncckam ; see Wiight, Vol. Vocab. i. 102, 1 . 9. 
So also AV.gridile, glossed by ‘ rosting-hiron ; ’ Nominalc, ed. Skeat, 
1 . 488. [Cf. Norm. dial, gredil, Moisy.] — Late L. *crhticulum, for 1 .. 
erdtiada, a griddle, dimin. of erdtis, a hurdle. [W. greidyll is from E. j 
See Crate, and sec Grill. Der. From the same ME. gredil, by a 
slight change, was made the ME. gredire, a griddle, P. Plowman, 
C. iii. 130. Very likely, this was at first a mere change of I to r, but 
the latter part of the word thus became significant, the ME. ire mctining 
'iron;* hence out grid-iron, spelt gyrdiron in Levins, 163. 39. 
GRIDE, to pierce, cut through. (E.) A favourite word with 
Sficnser; see F. Q. ii. 8. 36; .Shejfli. Kal. February, 1 . 4; Virgil’s 
Gnat, 254. And cf. ‘ griding sword ; ’ Milton, P. L. vi. 329. A mere 
metathesis of gird, ME. girden, to strike, pierce, cut through, used 
by Chaucer, and borrowed from him by later poets. * Thurgh girt 
[pierced through! with many a grevous blcxly wound;’ Chaucer, C. T. 
1012. See Gird (2). ^ The same word is used metaphorically 
in the phrase 'to gird at,' i.c. to strike at, try to injure; sec Shak. 
2 lien. IV, i. 2. 7 ; so also a gird is a cut, a sarcasm, Tam. Shrew, 
V. a. 58. 

GRIDIRON; see under Griddle. 

GRIEF, great sorrow. (F. — L.) In early use. ME. grief, gref ; 
spelt gref, Floriz and Blancheflur, cd. Lumby, 187. — OF. grief, gref, 
adj. burdensome, heavy, sad ; as sb., grief (Godefroy). — L. grauem, 
acc. of grauis, heavy, sad, grave. &e Grave (a). Der. grieve, 
&c. Sec belovr. 

GRIEVE, to afflict; to mourn. (K. — L.) ME. greuen (with 
»=v), Rob, of Glouc. p. 41, 1 . 969; I*. 'Plowman, C. v. ys.-Or. 
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p’tver, to grieve, burden, afflict. *L. grauare, to burden. — L. grauiSf 
heavy (above). Dor. griev-ous (ME. greuous, P. Plowman, C. xvii. 
77) ; griev-ous-ly, griev-ous-ness ; griev-anee, ME. greuant-e, Gower, 
C. A. i. 2^0. bk. iii. 1 . 2(;6 ; and sec above. 

GBIFFIN, OKIFFON, an imaginary animal. (r.-L.-Gk.) 
Griffin is a weakened spelling; a better spelling is griffon. ME. 
griffon, Chaucer, C. T. 2135 (A 2133); King Alis.iun<Ier, 496.— F. 
griffon, ‘n gripe, or griffon;’ Cot. Formed, with suffix -on, from 
J.ate E. /?«//■«*, a griffin. -L. gry/iAws, an extended form of gryps, 
a griffin. — (ik. (stem ypvrt-), a griffin, a fabulous creature n.amcd 

from its hooked beak. — Gk.7/>vir«ls, curved ; aNo, hook-nosed, hook- 
beaked. Allied to (i. Jhrauen, to claw (I'rellwil/ 

OBIG ( 0 , a small lively cel. (Scand. ) ‘ A grigge, a young cele. 

A inerie grigge',* Minsheu, ed. 1627. ‘ Anguillet/r, a grig, or little 

eele Cot. Cf. Lowland Sc. rrike, crick, a tick, a louse (Jamieson). 
Probably Scandinavian. - Scand. <lial. krak, also krik, a little creature, 
esp. a crawling creature; allied to kriikn, to cieep (Kietz); Norw. 
krek, a creeping thing ; krekn ( pt. t. krnk), to creep. [Distinct from 
G. ^iechen.j glgr The ]>hrase as merry as a grig is probably due to 
this word, though it was early changetl to (or confused with) the 
equivalent phrase as merry as a Greek ; sec {]uotations in Nares, 
amongst which we may note ‘ she’s a merry Greek indeed ; ’ Troilus, 
i. 2. 1 18 ; ‘ the merry Greeks' id. iv. 4. 5S. Merygreek is a character 
in Udall’s Roister Doister; A. i). 1553. CL 1 .. granlri, to live like 
Greeks, i.e. effeminately, luxuriously; Iloral. Sat. ii. 2. ii. 

GRIG (2), a cricket. (E.) Prov. E. grig; stfC K. D. D. Prob. 
due to prov. E. crick, to make a sharp noise ; and to E. cricket, q. v. 
(T. I )u. knek, a cricket. Apparently of imitative origin ; and distinct 
from Grig (i E 

GBlIilj, to broil on .a gridiron. (K. — L.) Extendeil to grilly by 
Kutler. ‘ Than have them grillml on the embers ; ’ 1 ludibras, pt. iii. 
c. 2. 1. 15 from end. — F. grtller, ‘ to broile on a gridiron, to scorch;’ 
Col. — F. gril, ‘a gridiron;’ id. Formerly spelt greil, (JfKlefroy.- 
Fate L. acc. *craticulum, a muse, form of craticula, a small gridiron, 
Martial, xiv. 221 (whence F. grille, a gnating). 'riu’sc are diinin. 
forms from L. cratts, a hurdle. .See Orate 1 1 ), Crate, Griddle. 
QBIIjSF, the young salmon on its first rclurn to the river from 
the sea. (F.— OIIG.?) The forms in the N. F. I), suggest that the 
older form grilles was a iilural, so that grilse grills. An Act of 
23 liklw. IV, c. 2, mentions 'grille/, ou salmons" (N. E. 1 ').). And 
perhaps grill rcjiresents OF, grisle, grille, grayish, applied (like the 
variant OF", gristl) to a horse. If so, it is from OF. gWs, gray.— 
OIK I. grU, gray. ^ Some refer grilse to Irish greaharh, ‘a kind 
of fish ;* but (if connected) the derivation may run the other way. 
GRIM, fierce, angry-looking. (E.) ME. grim, Chaucer, C. T. 

1 145S (F i146\ A.S. gnm, fierce, cruel, severe, dire, ( irein, i. 527 ; 
for *grcm~, and allied to AS. gram, angry, furious, hostile ; id. i. 523. 
Cf. also AS. grimetan, to rage, roar, grunt. +l)u. grimmig, angry ; cf. 
grimmen, to foam with rage ; Icel. grnnmr, grim, stern ; gramr, 
wrathful ; Dan. grim, ugly, grim ; gram, wrathful ; + G. grimmig, 
furious ; grimmen, to rage ; grimm, fury ; gram, hostile. From Tent, 
root *grem- (2nd grtide, *gram-). p. Further allied to Gk. xP'^PVt 
Xpopos, noise ; xp*f*‘i*‘*'t ^ " neigh ; see Hrugm.'inii, i. § 1^72. 

GRIMACE, an ugly look, smirk. (F. — I'eut. ?) ‘ Annotations of 

f rimaces;’ liutlcr, liudib. iii. 2. 1004. * Grimace and affectation;’ 

)ryden. Poet. Kpist. to H. lligdcn, 1 . 10. — F. grimace, ‘a craUl 
looke;’ Cot. Of uncertain origin; but probably from Ci. grimm, 
fury, or from Icel. grimr, Norw. grimm, angry, furious ; cf. ICFries. 
and ] .ow G. grimlachen, to Laugh maliciously. t.Kdrting, § 4355.) 
Der. grimace, verb. 

GRIMALKIN, a cat. (E. ; partly OMG.) .See Nares, who 
suggests that it stands for gray malkin, 'a name for a fiend, supposed 
to resemble a grey cat.* lie is probably right. See Mad*, i. i. 8. 
[Cf. the proverb ‘ All cats are grey in the dark.’] In this view, 
Malkin is for MalJ-kin, dimin. of Maud (Matilda), with suffix -kin. 
The name Maud, Ah'. Maid, is from UliG. Maht-hilt ; from maht, 
might, and hilt, battle. The ME. Malkin, as a dimin. of Maud, was 
in very common use ; sec Chaucer, C. T. 4430 (R 30). It was a n.arac 
for a slut or loose woman. The Prompt. Parv. (1440't h.is : * Malkyne, 
or H/rtw/, propyr name. Molt, Mawde, Matildis, Matilda.’ 

grime, dirt that soils deeply, smut. (Low G.) In .Shak. Com. of 
Errors, iii. 2. 106. As a verb, K. Lear, ii. 3. 9. — WFIem. grijm, grime 
(De Bo); cf. M Du. soot, smut (Kilian); grimmelen, 
to soil, begrime (Oudemans). Also Dan. grim, griim, lampblack, 
soot, grime; whence grimet, streaked, begrimetl (Ferrall); MDan. 
grim, soot on a kettle (Kalkar) ; .Swed, dial, gr/ma, a spot or smut on 
the face; Rietz. Probably allied further to AS. begriwan, to smear (?), 
i*Elf. Horn. i. 384, ii. 3bS ; .iml to Gk. XA«’-cn/, to anoint, to smear. 
See Chrism. Der. grim-y. 

GRIN, to snarl, grimace. ( E.) M E. grennen, Ancren Riwle, p. 2 1 a ; 
Layamon, 29550. AS. grennian, to grin ; Grein, i. 525. + OIIG. 


grennan, to mutter, MHG. grennen, to grin. From a Tcut. base 
*grau-; whence also Icel. to howl. p. Perhaps influenced by 
derivatives from a Teut. base *grein- ; whence Du. grijnen, to weep, 
cry, fret, grumble; grijnsen, to grumble, to grin ; Van.grine, to grin, 
simper ; Swed. grina, to distort the face, grimace, grin ; G. greinen, 
to grin, grimace, weep, cry, growl ; all of tlie latter set Ixing related 
to E. groan ; see Groan. Dor. grin, sb. 

GRIND, to reduce to jiowder by rubbing. (E.) ME. grinden, 
Chaucer, C, T. 14080 (B 3264) ; Ancren Riwle, p. 70. AS. grindan, 
Grein, i. 52S. Teut. tyjie *grendan-, ])t. t. *grand, pp. *grundanoz; 
whence also Du. grint, gravel, grit. Dor. grind-er, grind-stone ; also 
grist, q. v . 

GRIP, sb., a firm grasp ; vb. , to grasp firmly. (E.) 1. ME. gripe ; 
pi. gripen, Layamon, 1 . 15273 ; vnl. ii. p, 215. The pi. grippis is in 
the Kingis (,)uair, st. 171'. A^. gripe, 0. grip (Bosworth). 2 . ME. 

grippen ; ‘ he gript his mantel ; * Will, of Palerne, 744. ONorthumb. 
grtppa; whence gegrippde, pt. t., Luke, ix. 39. p. Both from grip-, 
weak grade of Tcut. *greipan-, to gripe (below). 

GRIPE, to grasp, hold fast, seize forcibly. (E.) In Shak. 
Macb. iii. 1. 62; K. John, iv. 2. 190. ME. gripen, P. Plowman, 
B. iii. 24S. AS. grlpan, I0 seize ; Grein, i. 529. + Du. grijpen ; Icel. 
gripa; Dan. gri&e ; Swed. ; Goth, greipan; G. grei/en. Teut. 
type *greipan-, j)t. t. *graip, jqi. *gripanoz. (.’ 1 . Lithuan. graihyti, to 
grasp at. And sec Grope. Der. gripe, sb., gripes. 

GRISE, GRIZE, a step. (Shak.) See Grece. 

GRISETTE, a gay young Frenchwoman of the lower class. 
(F.— MHG.) Borrowed (1723) from F. griseite, orig. a cheaj) dress 
of gray colour, whence they were named. — F. gris, gray. — MHG. 
gri.s, gray ; cf. G.grm, a gniyhairecl man. .Sec Grizzly. ^ Hence 
also F. gris, the fur of the gray squirrel ; Chaucer, C. T. 194. 
GRISKIN, the loin of a pig; prov. E. (Scand.) 'Phe lit. sense 
is 'a little pig’ (still found in August; it is formed by the dimin. 
suffix -kin from the once common word gris or grice, a j»ig. ‘ Bothe 
my gees and my grys'- both my geese and ])igs; P. Plowman, B. 
iv. 51. * Gryce, swyne, or ])ygge, porcellus* Prompt. Parv. j). 2ii ; 

and see Way’s note. — Icel. grhs, a young jiig; Dan. griis, a pig; 
.Swed. gris, a pig. Cf. USax. gris, gray. 

GRISLED, the same as Grizzled, cp v. 

GRISLY, hideous, horrible. (E.) ME. grisly, Chaucer, C. 'P. 
* 97 .^ (A. 1970* A.S. grislic, horrible (see Clark Hall); perhaps 
shortened from angrisllc, terrible, Ps. Ixxxviii. 8 (ed. .Spclman). 
Formed with suffix -lie (like) from gris-an, ii-gris-an (pt. t. a-gras), 
to shudder. ‘ And for belle — and shudder .at the thought of 

hell; Laws of Cnut, i. 35; see Ancient Laws, rd. Thorpe, vol. i. 
P* .^ 74 - + Hu* horrible; af-gnjzen, horror; J.ow G. 

grisen, griseln, to shudiler (Berghaus^ 

GRIST, a su]>]>ly of corn to be ground. (E.) ME. grist. ‘And 
moicouer . . . grynd att the C'itcis myllis ... as long as they mey 
h.ive sufficiaunt gr/>/ ; ’ Eng. (dlds, ed. Tuulmin Smith, pp. 335, 336. 
AS. grist, as a gloss to 1 « mulitura; Wiight’s Vocab. i. 34, col. 2. 
It nqiresenls a type *grin(jil)-st-, from the verb grindan, to grind. 
.See Grind, (.!f. hla-st from hlrm (as wind), blossom ( -■ {blo-st-ma) 
from (flow (to flourish). The i was shortened before st ; cf. Jist. 
Dor. ^rt-le. 

GUlBTIiE, c.arlilagc. (I'D ‘ Se.ales have gristle, and no bone ;’ 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xi. c. 37 ; vol. i. p. 345 a. The word gristly 
occurs in the jireceding clause. It was esjiecially used with reference 
to the nose. ‘ Grystylle of the nose, cartilago ; ’ 1 ‘romjit. Parv. *Nease- 
gristles,' i.e. gristles of the nose (speaking of many people together) ; 
O, Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i.251. AS. gristle, aa a. gioss to cartilago; 
/l^lfric’s Cduss. in Voc. 158. 22. OMcrc. naes-gristle, gloss to carti- 
lago;Voc. 10.20. Cf. OFrics. gristel, gristl, grestelfgerstel; Richtofen. 
p. The word may be the dimin. of grist, and derivable from grind; 
with reference to the necessity of crunching it if eaten. So also Du. 
kuarsheen, gristle, from knarsen, to crunch (Wetlgwood). See Grist. 
i|[ The AS. grost < O. E. Texts, p. 1 1 2, 1 . 56) also means ‘ gristle,' but 
has a different vowel; cf. NFries. grossel, grussel (Ontzen), OIIG. 
crustula, gristle (Schacle). These may be euiinected with Du. grutzen, 
to crush, EFries. griisen, to crunch ; from a *1 cut. root *greus, noted 
by Franck, s. v. griesmeel. Cf. Grit (a). Der. grist l-y. 

GRIT (1), gravel, coarse sand. (E.) Formerly greet. ‘ Greete, 
sabnlum;* Levins, 89, 11. * Sablonniere, a sand-bed, . . a place full 
of sand, greet, or small gravel ;’ Cotgrave. ME. greot, Ancren Riwle, 

p. 70. AS. great, grit, dust ; Grein, i. 527. OFries. grit. ■+■ Icel. 
grjbt ; G. gries; Swed. dial, grid, gravel. Closely allied to Grout, 

q. y. Sec Grit (2). ^ 'Phe .short vowel is due to confusion with 
grit (2). "Dm. gritt-y, gritt-i-ness ; site a\so groats, grout. 

GRIT (2), coarse oat-meal. i E.) Usually in pl.griVs. The oldest 
sense is bran or chaff. From AS. gryttan, pi. ; as in hwiete gryttan, 
wheat-grits, Voc. 141. 20. (’f. Wiio. gruHe, ‘barlie,’ Hexham; G. 
griitze, i., grit, groats. Teut. type *grut-jbn-, fern. ; from *grut-, weak 
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grade of *greut‘ (and grade *graut), Idg.root ^ghreud, to cmsh«.pound 
^whence Lith.grwz/{, to crush, pound, O. Church Slav, gmd-a, a clod). 
^ Grit (i), AS. treat, is from the prime grade *greut-. 

Q'BJZZJjY, QRIZZIjED, of a grey colour. (F. — MIIG.; with 
E. suffix.) Shak. has grizzled, Hamlet, i. a. 240 lin some copies 
grisly) ; also grizzle as sb., a tinge of gray, Tw. Nt. v. 168. Formed 
with suffix -y (or -ed) from ME. grisel, a gray-haired man. ‘ That 
olde grisel is no foie ’ [fool] ; Gower, C. A. iii. 356 ; bk. viii. 2407. 
Grisel is formed, with suffix -«/, from V. gris, gray. — MUG. ^ris, 
gray ; cf. G. greis, a gray-haired man. Der. From the same source, 
gris-elte, q^. v. 

QROAN. to mocan. (E.) ME. groneii, Chaucer, C. T. 14892 
(T1 4076) ; Ancreu Kiwie, p. 326. AS. granian, to groan, lament ; 
Grcin, i. 524. Teul. type *grain-ojan ; from a root *grei-, as in OIIG. 
grinan, G. greinen, to grin, weep, growl. Der. groan-ing. 

GBOAT, a coin worth 4^. (O. Low C.) ME. grate, Chaucer, 
C. T. 7546 (1) 1964) ; P. Plowman, U. iii. 137 (and see the note). — 
O. Low G. grate, a coin of liremcn, described in the Premen Worterb. 
ii. 330. 'I’he word (like Du. grant) means ‘ great ; ’ the coins being 
greater than the small copper coins (Schwaren) formerly in use in 
Bremen. Cognate with E. great. See Great. 

GROATS, the grain of oats without the husks. (E.) ME. grates, 
T.ibcr Cure Cocorum, cd. Morris, ji. 47. In the A. S. Leeclulorns, iii. 
292, appears the weak yl.grotan [miswritten gmtan in the late MS.]. 
'Phis represents a weak sb. closely allied to AS. grot, an atom, par- 
ticle, whence ME. grates, bits, in Hnvelok. 472. The AS. grot is from 
*grut-, weak grade of *greut- ; see Grit (2). Cf. AS. grht, coarse 
me.il, Avhence E. grout, co.irse meal, grouts, dregs. See Grout. 

GROCER, a dealer in tea and sugar. (F. -L.) Formerly also 
spelt grosser, as in Holinshed's Chron. Rich. 11, an. 13H2 (R.) ; 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 193. Spelt grocer, Libcll of Eng. 
Policye, 1. 346 ; AF. grossour. Liber Custumarum, i. 304. A. In old 
times, tliose whom we now call grocers were called spicers. Dealers 
were of two kinds, as now ; there were wholesale dealers, called 
grossers or engrossers, and retail dealers, called regrators ; see Lilier 
Albus, ed. Riley, p. .547, note i. Thus the word grosser, (iroperly 
' a whole-sale <lealer,’ is now spelt grocer, and means ‘ a spicer.* 
B. Borrowed from i)Y. grassier, ‘a grocer; marchaut /frojo/er, that 
sels only by great, or utters his commodities by w'holesale ; ' Cot. — 
OF. gras, fern, grosse, great. See Gross. Cf. Norm. dial, grassier, 
a spicer, a grocer (Moisy). Der. grocer-y, formerly grossery, from 
OF. grosserie, ‘great worke ; also grossery, wares uttered, or the 
uttering of wares, by whole-sale ; ’ Cot. 

GROG, spirits and water, not sweetened. (F. — T..) ‘ O’er grog 
or .lie Byron, The Island, ii. 19. 4. An abbreviation of grogram. 

• It derived its name from Admiral Edward Vernon, who wore gro~ 
gram hreeche!., and w.as hence called “Old firog.” About 1745 
[rightly, Aug. 1740], he onlcred his Siiilors to dilute their rum with 
water. . . He died 30 Oct., 1737;’ ILiydn, Diet, of Dates. See 
Grogrrazn. 

GROGRAM, a .stuff made of silk and mohair. (F. — L.) For- 
merly grogran, a more correct form (Skinner). ‘ He shall have the 
grograns at the rale I told him;’ Ben Jonson, Every Man in his 
Humour, ii. J. 9. Siiclt grogrnyn in C'avendish, Life of W'olsey 
(ah. 1557). ed. 1S93, p. 147. .So called because of a coarse grain or 
texture. — OF. grof grain, ‘ the stuffe grogrran ; ’ Cot. — h". gros, gross, 
great, coarse ; and grain, grain. See Gross and Grain. Der. 
grog, q.v. 

GROIM, the fold or depression between the abdomen and e.nch of 
the upper thighs. (E.) In .Shak. 2 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 227. But groin is 
an incorrect variant of grine or gryne, a common form in the i6th 
century, from the still older form grind or grynd. Thus Cotgrave 
has ; ‘ Aines, f., the grine or groyne of man or woman.’ Palsgrave 
has : ‘ Grynde bytwene the thyghe and the belly, ayue* Spelt grynde 
in Lanfranc's Cirurgie, ]>. 41 (ab. 1400). Prob. from AS. grynde, an 
abyss ; the lit. sense being ‘ depression.’ Teut. type *gruntljom, from 
*grunduz, ground ; see Ground. Cf. prov. E. grindle, a small gutter 
(VI. I). D.) ; Bavar. grund, a valley. .See Notes on E. Etym., p. 124. 
Der. groiu-ed, i.e. having angular curves which intt rsect or fork off. 

GROMWEIiL, a plant. (F. — L. ?) 'i'hc letter te is a modern in- 
sertion ; Cotgrave, s. v. gremil, gives gromill, grummell ; Palsgrave 
has gramell ; the Prompt. Parv. has gromaly or gromely seele; grummel 
occurs in the 14th century, in Reliquiae Antique, i. 52, 1. i ; and the 
Cath. Angl. has both grumelle and gromelle. [The gromvell or Litha- 
spermum is remarkable for its hard, stony seeds ; whence L//Aosj>erin«m 
(stony seed) as the name of the genus.]— OF. gromil, 13th cent.; 
llatzfeld (s. V. gremil). Also found as OF. gremil, grenil, grinnil 
( Godefroy). Origin uncertain. 1. The form grenil seems to rest upon 
L. granum, a grain ; cf. ‘ granwn solis, gromyllc ; * Voc. 587. 9. 
2. Gromil perhaps is from OF. grume, stone of a grape (Godefroy), 
Prov. grum, the same (Mistral). - L. grumus, a little heap. (Korting, 


5 ^ Roquefort gives OF. grumel, * pelote, peloton ; dimin. 

of grume, used to mean all kinds of grain. Cotgrave also gives 
as a Languedoc word synonymous with F. grain, grain. It would 
seem that the L. grhmus came to mean a mere clot of earth. Cf. Span. 
grumillo, a small clot, a curd ; from grumo, a clot. We may note that 
gronmell is also called in E. gray millet or (in Cotgrave) graymill, 
which is merely the F. grthnil ingeniously made partly significant, and 
was clearly suggested by the fact that gromwell was sometimes called 
milium stdis as well as granum solis ; st e C’alh. Anglicum. 

GROOM, a servant, lad. (F.) Now esp. used of men employed 
about horses; but orig. of wider use. It meant a lad, servant in 
waiting, or sometimes, a labourer, shepherd. ME. grom, grome; 
Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 133 ; P. Plowman, C. ix. 227 ; Havelok, 
790; Ancren Riwle, p. 422 ; Polit. Songs (C. S.), p. 237, 1. 3. Of 
uncertain oiigin ; Stratmann cites the MDu. gram ami Olcel.growir, 
a boy, as parallel forms ; but neither of these lorms are authorised or 
have any obvious etymology, and may be borrowed from ME. grome, 
which occurs in the Ancren Riwle tab. 1225). y. It seems to be from 
an OF. *grome, only found in the dimin. form gromet ; or else it was 
shortened from the form gromet itself. Godefroy has OF. gromet, 
grummet, groumet, gourmet . gourmet), 0. servant, valet, groom. Cf. 
Span, grumete, a shiji-boy. Referred by Diez to L. grumus, a small 
heap, a clot. See Notes on E. Etym., p. 123. See Grume, 
Grummet. 

GROOVE, a trench, furrow, channel. (Du.) In .Skinner; rare in 
early books. ‘ Groove, a channel cut out in wood, iron, or stone ; ’ 
Ketscy, ed. 1715. Also : ‘ Groove or Grove, a deep hole or pit sunk 
in the ground, to search for minerals ;’ id. ; see Manlove’s poem on 
Leadmines (E. I). S. Glos. B. 8, 11. 18, 22, and the Glossary), printed 
A. D. 1653. CT. M E. gro/e, a mine ; \\’ars of Alex. , 5394. — I>u. groef 
(Du. otf*-E. 00) or groeve, a trench, channel, groove; also, a mine, 
quarry. — Du. graven (pt, i. groef'-, to tlig ; cognate with AS. grafan. 
See dhrave (1). ^ The ME. grofe may be from IcrL grUf, a pit 

(cognate with Du. groef ) ; but mod. V.. groove, a channel, first found 
in ifi<;9, is borrowed fium the 2nd grade of the Dutch verb. 

GRpPE, to feel one’s way. (10.) ME. gropen, (^ 'J'. 646 (A 644) ; 
used in the sense of ‘grasp,’ King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1957. 
A.S. grapian, to seize, handle, Grcin, i. 524; a weak verb, and un- 
original. 'J'cut. tyi>e *graipojan, from *graipri, f. sb., as seen in AS. 
grdp, the grip of the fingers, grasp of the hand ; id. From *graip, 
2nd grade of Teut. *greipnn~, A.S. gripan, to gripe. See Gripe, 
p. Similarly the Icel. grtip, grip, grasp, is allied to gripa, to gripe ; 
and the OHG. greifa, a two-pronged fork (cited by Fick, iii. 1 1 1) to 
OIIG. grlfan, to gripe. And see Grasp. Der. grop-iugdy. 

GROSS, fat, large. (F. — L.) Very common in Shak.; Merry 
Wives, iii. 3. 43, &c. ‘Thisgro.sAe imagination;’ Frith’s Works, 
p. 140, col. 2. Spelt grosse in J’alsgrave. — OF. gros (fern, grosse), 
‘grosse, great, big, thick;' Cot. — L. grossns, thick (a late form). 
Der. gross-ly, gross-ness, gros-beah or gross-beak (F. gros bee, great 
beak, the name of a bird), grocer, (j. v., grocer-y ; also gross, sb., en- 
gross, in-^oss, gro-gram, grog. 

GROT, a e.'ivcrn. (F. — Ital.— L.-Gk.) ‘ Umbrageous grofs and 
caves;’ Milton, 1*. L. iv. 237. — F. grotte, ‘ a grot, cave ;’ Cot. — Ital. 
grotta, * a caue, a grot ; * Vlorio. (Cf. Prov. croto (Mistral), formerly 
cropta, cited by Liltre.)- Late L. crupta, L. crypta, a crypt, cave, 
grotto. From Greek ; see Crypt. Ami see Grotto. Doublet, 
crypt ; also gro«o. Der. grot-esque, q. v. 

GROTTO, a cavern. (ltal.-L.-Gk.) A corruption of the 
older form gridta, ‘And in our grottoes;’ Pope, tr. of Homer’s 
Odyss. b. X. 480. (Pope had his own grotto at Twickenham.) ‘A 
grotta, or place of shade ; ’ Bacon, Essay 43 (Of Building). — Ital. 
grotta, a grotto, whence F. grotte. See Grot. 

GROTESQUE, ludicrou^ strange. (F. — Ital. — L. — Gk.) ^Gro- 
tesque and wild ; ’ Milton, P. L. iv. 1 36. ‘ And this grotesque design ; ’ 
Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 1044. — OF. gro/e-sgur ; pi. grotesques, 
‘pictures wherein all kinds of odde things are represented Cot.— 
Ital. grottesca, ' antick worke ; ’ Florin. [So called because such 
paintings were found in old crypts and grottoes.] — Ital. grotta, a 
grotto. See Grot, Grotto. Sir T. Herbert uses the Ital. form. 
‘ 'I'he w'alls and pavements, ... by rare artificers carved into story 
and ^otesco work Travels, ed. 1663, p. 147. 

GrOUMD, the surface of the earth. (£.) ME. grund, ground, 
Chaucer, C. T. 435 ; Havelok, 1979; J.ayamon, 229!^ AS. grund; 
Grcin, i. 530.4*I>u. grand; Goth. *grundus, only in the comp, grundu- 
waddjus, a ground-wall, foundation ; Luke, vi. 48, 49 ; OHG. grunt, 
G. grund. Teut. type *grunduz; also *gruntkoz, as in Icel.grwwwr, 
bottom (Dan. Swed. grund). We also find Gael, grunnd, Irish grunnt, 
ground, bottom (from Norse or £.). Der. ground, verb (Chaucer, 

C.T. 416, A4I4^; ground-less, ground-less-ly,ground-less-Hess,ground- 

q-v., groundsill, q.v. ; also ground-floor, -ivy, -plan, -rent, -su/ell, 
sitork. Also grounds, q.v. 
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GROUNDLING, a spectator in the pit of a theatre. (E.) In 
Shak. Hamlet, iii. 2. 12; 13caum. and Fletcher, rronhetess, i. 3. 32. 
A term of contempt ; made by suflixing -ling, a doutue dimin. ending 
i-l-ing), to tlic sb. ground. 2. There is also a fish callc'l the 
groundling, so called because it keeps near the bottom of the water; 
the I.ow (i. name i^grun^inh (Uerghaus). 

GROUNDS, dregs. (E.^ In Minsheu, cd. if>27. * Grounds, 
the se ttling or dregs of drink ; ^ Kersey, cd. 1713. Tliis ])ecnliar use 
of the word occurs also in Gael, grunndas, Ices, 'dregs ; Irish gruntas, 
dregs, gi'wwwr/ti*, lees, dross ; both borrowcil from IC. See Ground* 
GROUNDSEL, a small plant. (E.) Corruptly written grenesteie/ 
in levins. Better groundswell, as in llolland's J’liny, b. xxv. c. 13- 
AS. grundeswylige, grundeswelge, grundeswilie, with numerous refer- 
ences; Cockayne’s l^eechdoms, iii. ^H). ‘Senecio, grundswyligt 
Wright’s Vocab. i. 68, col. 2, 1. i. p. 'I’he lit. sense would thus 
seem to be 'gronnd'Swallower,’ i.e. occufiier of the ground, abundant 
weed ; as if from AS. grund, ground, and swetgan, to swallow ; but 
this seems to be, after all, only a popuLar etymology, as a much older 
form appears in gundae-melginr, J-.pinal gloss. (>76 (^also spelt gundae- 
suelgaefgundesuUgefO.K. Texts, jip. 97,98). Thus the orig. sense wa.s 
'swallower or absorber of pus;' from AS. gund, pus; and in fact 
the leaves are still used for reducing abscesses. 

GROUNDSILL, the tindier of a building next the ground ; a 
threshold. (E.) .Sj)elt gntnsel, Milton, J*. I., i. 460. ‘And so fyll 
downe deed on the grawuhyll\' Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 176 
(R.). Comjmundcd of grounr/ and 4///; see Sill. 

GROUP, a cluster, assemblage. (F. — I tal. — (i.) ‘ Group, in paint- 
ing, a ])iece that consists of several figures; ’ Kersey, cd. 1 7 15. * The 
figures of the groups ; ’ Urydeii, I’arallel of Painting and Poetry, cxl. 
Yonge, 1SS2, p. 764. — F". grnupe, a group ; not in Cot. — Ital. groppo, 
a knot, heaji, group, bag of money. — Tent. tyjH: ^krnppuz, ns seen in 
G. Icmpf, a crop, craw, maw,Avcn on the throat; orig. a bunch. Cf. 
Jcel. kroppr, a hunch or bunch on any pait of the body. .See Crop, 
of which group is a doublet. Dor. gruup-ing, group, verb. 

GROUSE, the name of a bird. (,F. ?) ‘ Clrowse, a fowl, common 
in the North of England;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. Prof. Newton h.ns 
kindly sent me an earlier instance of the woid. ‘ Attagcn, perdix 
Asclcpica, the Heath-cock or Groms , . . . llujus in Anglia duas ha- 
beinus species, ciuarum major vulgo dicitur, the black game , . . minor 
vt:TO, the grey game Charleton.Onom.asticon Zoi con, London, 1668, 
p. 73. ICarlicr examples are given in N.K,I). In Household Ordi- 
nances (1531), as given in Arclueologia, iii. 137, we have the pi. 
forms * grows and peions* [pigeons] . In Household Ordinanccs( 1 547) , 
ed. 1790, p. 220, the pi. i&grewes. In 1674, the jd. i&grooses. It is 
possilde that grows was at first a iiluml form, from a sing, grow or 
grou. Of unknown origin ; though the form serins to be French. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, 'I'opog. 1 lib. (Opera, Rolls Series, v. 47), has : 

‘ gallinsv carapestres, quas vulgariter grntas vocant.* ^ Cotgrave, 
S.V. grieseke, has ‘ the hen of the grice or moorgami'.’ This seems to 
be a mistake, as the form grice is otherwise unknown. 

GROUT, coarse meal ; in pi. grounds, dregs. (E.’\ Holland, tr. 
of Pliny, bk. xx. c. 7 (v. ii. p. 46) has : ‘ diie grout, or barley meale.’ 
AS. grut, groats, coarse meal ; Codex 1 )iplomaticus, ed. Kemble, 
Charter 235 (vol. i. p. 31 1). + Du. gruit, dregs. C'f. led. grautr, 
porridge; l).*in.groi/, boiled gro.ats; .Swed. grW, thick paj) ; ii. griitze, 
groats. Allied to Lithnan. grudas, corn. Also to groat', q.v. ; 
gri/, q.v. Der. q.v. 

GROVE, a collection of trees. (K.) In .Shak. M. N. Dr. iii. j. 
390. MK. groue (with u for v), Ch.aucer, C. T. 14S0 (A 1478); 

I .ay.'imon, 469. AS.grii/, a grove (Lye) ; but the wonl is very scarce. 
Leo refers to Coilcx 1 )i])Iomaticus, cd. Kemble, Charter 305 (vol. ii. 
J). too; sec also vol. iii. p. 436). It is both inasc. and neut. 'I'eut. 
types *graihos, *graibom ; from a root *greih, which is wholly 
unknown. No cognate forms appear; unless we may compare Norw. 
greiv-la, a tree whose branches spread out wide like horns, greiv-la, v., 
to branch out, &c. (Ross). 

GROVEL, to fall flat on the ground. (Scand.) In Shak. K. John, 
(Not found e.arlicr.) 'I’he formation of the verb to grovel 
was due to a singular grammatical mistake. Groveling w'as in use as 
an adverb with the .suffix -ling, but thi.s was readily mistaken for the 
pres. part, of a verb, and, the ~ing being dropped, the new verb to 
grovel emerged, p. Spenser uses the form groveling only. ‘Streight 
downe a^gainc herselfc. in gre.at despight She groveling threw to 
ground ;* F . (^. ii. 1. 45. ‘ Ami by his side the (joddesse groveling 

Makes for him cndlcsse mone;’ F. i). iii. i. 38. ‘Downe on the 
ground his carkas grovehng fell;’ F, i). iii. 3! 33. In the last in- 
stance, the sense is ‘ flatly’ or ‘flat.’ y. The ME. groveling or 
gravelings is a mere adverb. ‘ Gr.melyng to his fete thay felle; ’ Allit. 
Poems, ed. Morris, A. 1 1 20. ‘ Grovelynge, or grovelyngys, adv. Su|>- 

plne, resupine ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 2 1 3. After which is added : ‘ Gro- 
velynge, nom. Suppinus, resupinus; ’ showing that, in A.D. 1440, the 


word was beginning to be considered as being sometimes a nom. pres, 
part. Note also ; ‘ Therfor grq/fjwgM thou shall be layde ; ’ Towne- 
iey Myst. p. 40. Way notes that in Norf. and Suff. the phrase 'to 
lie grubblins,' or with the face downwards, is still in use. 8. 'I'he cor- 
rect MF:. form is grafting or grq/7;«g«, where the -ling or -lings is the 
adv. suffix that appears in other words, such as dark-ling, flat-ling \ 
see Darkling, Headlong. The former part of the word could 
be used alone, with exactly the same adverbial sense; as ‘they fillen 
gruf‘, ' Chancer, C. T. 051 (A 949). The phrase is of Scand. origin. 
-Icel. gri^a, in the phr. liggja a grUfu, to lie grovelling, to lie on 
one’s face, symja a gra/u, to swim on one’s belly. Cf. also grii/a, 
verb, to grovel, couch, or cower down. Also grufla, to grovel, which 
justifies the E. verb, though proof of direct connexion between the 
words is wanting ; Swed. dial, gnma, flat on one’s face ; Ugga a gruve, 
to lie on one’s face; Kietz. Root uncertain; perhaps related to 
Grub. Der. grovell-er. 

GRO'W, to increase, become enlarged by degrees. (E.) ME. 
growen, P. Plowman, B. xx. 36; C. xiii. 177. AS. growaa, pt. t. 
greow, jip. grinven ; Grein, i. 529. + T>\x.groeijen (weak); Iccl, groa ; 
Dan. gi oe; Swed. gro. p. Esp. used of the growth of vegetables, 
&c., and hence closely connected with the word green, which is from 
the same root. Teut. root *grb-, *gra-. See Green and Grass. 
^ The AS. word for the growth of animals is properly weaxan, 
mod. E. wax, q.v. Der. grow-er; growth, Othello, v. 2. 14, not an 
AS. word, but of Scand. origin, from Icel. groftr, gruhi, growth. 
GROWL, to grumble. (F. — Teut.) In Skinner, cd. 1671; and 
in Po|)e, Moral Essays, iii. 193. Lowl. Sc. has the form gurle. 
Wyclif, Select Works, ed. Arnold, ii. 249, has: ‘A mele, not defied 
[digested] makith mannis bodi to groule ’ [rumble]. — AF. groader, to 
make a noise like a crane ; Nominale, ed. Skeat, 1. S37 ; Picard grouler, 
to murmur, grumble (Corblet). — EFries. grullen; WF'lem. grollen, 
to rumble (I)e Bo); \'>\\. grollen, to grumble. + G. graf/tw, to bear 
ill-will .against, to be .angry; also, to nimble (as thunder), p. Of 
imitative origin ; see Grumble. And see grol in F'ranck. Der. 
growl, sb., grotti/-«r. 

GROWTH, sb. ; see under Grow. 

GRUB, to grope in the dirt. (E.) ME. grublmn, grobben. ‘ To 
grobbe vp metal ; ’ Chaucer, ^ICtas Prima, 1. 29. ‘ So depe thei 

f ru&Wand so fast;’ Legends of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris, ji, 94, 
268. Cf. liFries. grubbeln, to grope about. F'rom Teut. type 
*gruhjan- ; from *grub, weak grade of •grofioa-, to ilig; see Grave ( 1 ). 
F'rom the s-ame grade are Low G. grubbeln, to grojie about ; G. 
griibeln, OWii .gruhilm, to rake, dig, grub up ; and Olti.gryfja, a jiil. 
Cf. Grovel. Der. grub, sb., an insect ; grubb-er, grubb-y. 

GRUDGE, to grumble, murmur. (F.) MF'.. grocken, ^uchen, 

grucchen, to murmur. ‘Why grucchen we'i*’ Chaucer, C. T. 3060 
(A 3058). The weakened form grugge occurs in 'fhe Dictes and 
Sayinges by Lord Rivers, jir. by Caxton, 1477, fol. 17, back, 1. 8. 
*xif jic gomes grucche' the men murmur, P. Plowman, B. vi. 219. 
Spelt grochi, Aycnbite of Inwyt, j). 67 ; grucchen, Aiicrcn Riwlc, 
p. i8f). The earliest spelling was grucchen, then gruggen, anil finally 
grudge, Tenqiest, i. 2. 249. — groucier, grousser, groucher, to 
murmur, Goilefroy; later grugcr, ‘to grudge, repine;’ Cot. Cf. 
Ix)W 1.. groussare, to murmur, fimiid in a passage written A.D. 1338 
(Ducange). Godefroy also gives the spelling croucier, evidently an 
older form. p. Of nncerlain origin, but jirob. Scandinavian ; cf. Icel. 
krytja (pt. t. krutti), to murmur, krutr, a murmur; .Swed. dial, kruttla, 
to murmur (Kietz) ; Norw.gr««n, to grunt, to growl (Ross); MDan. 
krutte, to grumble (Kalkar). ^ 1 )ifferent from mod. F'. gruger, to 
crunch. Der. grudge, sh., grudg-ing-ly. 

GRUEL, liquid food, made from meal. (F. — O. Low G.) ‘Or 
casten al the gruwel in the fyr;* Chaucer, Troiliis, iii. 711. — OF'. 
grud (Burguy) > motl. F’. gr/mw. — Late L. grutellum, a dimin. of 
grutiim, meal, in a Carolingian text (Brachet). — O. Low G. grut, 
cogn.atf: with AS. grid, groats, grout, co.arse meal. See Grout. 
GRUESOME, horrible, fearful. (Scand.) Also grewsome, gru- 
some, grousttm. ‘Death, that grusome carl;’ Burns, Verses to J. 
Rankine. And see Jamieson's Sc. Diet., s. v. grousum. ' Groiwsome, 
horridns;’ Levins, 162. 10.— Dan. griiso/a, cruel ; (Kalkar has MDan. 
grusommelig, cruel, violent) ; Norw. gruvsam, frightful, also timid 
(Aasen).— Dan. gru, horror, terror; with Dan. suffix -som, as in 
virk-som, active. Cf. Dan. grue, to dread, gruelig, horrid ; Norw. 
gruva, to dread ; Swed. gruftig, dreadful, dismal, horrid, dire. 4- Du. 
gruwzaam, terrible, hideous ; MIIG. gruwesam, grusam, G. grausam, 
cruel, horrible. F'urther allied to E. dial, growze, EFries. grusen, G. 
grausen, to shiver, shudder. 

GRUFF, rough, surly. (Dutch.) A late word. 'Such an one 
the tall. . . . such an one the gruff Spectator, no. 433. F'irst in 
Lowl, in 1533 ; and in 1563 we find ' groj stanis,’ coarse, rough 
stones, in Winyet’s Works, i. 1 14 (S. T. S.). — Du. gro/, coarse, plump, 
loud, blunt, great, heavy. 4* EFries. and Westpnal. grof ; EF'ries. 
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gruffigi coarse ; Swed. grof, coarse, big, mde, gross ; Dan. grov, the 
same; G. grob^ coarse; OIIG. g^roft, grop. fi. The OIIG. form 
shows that the initial g stands for ge («= AS. »Goth. ga-), a mere 
prefix. The syllable -rob may perhaps be allied to the weak grade 
corresponding to AS. Area/, rough. Der. grvff-ly, gruff-ness. 

GRUMBliE, to growl, murmur. (F. — G.) In .Shak. Temp. i. 2. 
249; 8cc. ^VicoLtd grumeler, groumeler (Corblet); F. groninie/er, ‘ to 
grumble, repine; ' Cot. •■Low and prov. G. grummelen, to grumble; 
frequentative of the verb gr»mm«n,grui»m, or grommen ; cf. Bavarian 
sick grumen, to be vexed, fret oneself, Schmeller, 997 ; MDu. grant- 
mtlen, frequent, of Du. grommen, to grumble, growl. From *grumm‘, 
weak grade of Teut. *gremman-, to rage, as in MHG. and AS. 
grimman, to rage, str. vb. fi. The orig. sense is 'to be angry,* and 
the word is closely connected with (L gram, vexation ; see further 
under Qrim. Dor. grumbl-er, grumbl-ing-Iy, 

GBUME. a clot, as of blood. (F. — L.) Very rare ; first used in 
1619 (N. E. D.). l^eu hsLSgroume, a lump ; Decades, p. 145 (1555) : 
ed. Arbcr, p. 182. Commoner in the adj. grum-oMs. ‘ Grumous, full 
of clots or lumps;* Kersey, cd. 1715. — OF. gri/w^, ‘a knot, bunch, 
cluster;* Cot. Cf. F. grumeau, a clot of blood; id. — L. grumus, 
a little heap or hillock of earth. Der. grum-ous. 

GRUMMET (i), GROMET, a ship's boy, cabin-boy. (F.) 
Rare in books. ‘ In everie ship . . a boye, which is called a gromet ; * 
Lambarde, Peramb. of Kent, ed. 1826, p. 1 10. — OP', gromet, a servant, 
groom ; see further under Groom. 

GRUMMET (2), GROMMET, a ring of rope. (F.-C.) 
‘ Grommets, little rings on the upper side of the yard, to which the 
caskets are fastned ; ’ Coles (1684). Spelt grummets ; Capt. J. Smith, 
Works, ed. Arbcr, p. 79.^ (1626). — OF*, grometie (llatzfeldj, s.v. 
F. gourmette, the cui b of a bridle (affected by F. gourmer, to curb). 
According to Thurneysen, p. 102, the OP', gromette is from Bret. 
chadenn gromm, lit. ‘bint chain,’ the chain of a curb; where gromm 
is the fem. of Bret. Icrnumm, bent, W. erttmt. Celt, type Hrumhos, 
bent; Stokes- P'ick, p. 100. 

GRUMSEIi, Used for Groundsill, q. v. 

GRUNT, to make a sound like a pig. (E.) ME. grunien, Ancren 
Kiwie, p. 326. AS. grunuettan (G. !<;. 'I'exts, p. 559), an extension of 
grunian, to grunt, found in >Elfric’s Grammar (Bosworlb). + Dan. 
grynte, to grunt ; Swed. grymta, to grunt ; G. grumen. L. grunnlre, 
{)L. grundire; Gk. ypi^av. p. AU of imitative origin ; cf.Gk.7pC, 
the noise made by a pig. Der. grunt-tr. 

GUAIACUM, a genus of trees in the W. Indies ; also, the resin 
of the lignum vibe. (Span.- Mayti.) In Minsheu, cd. 1627, and in 
Kersey, ed. 1715. I.alinised from Span, guayaeo or guayacan, lignum 
vita*. P'rom the language of ILiyti ; see F'rampton, tr. of Monardes, 
Joyfull Newes, p. xo, back. Gua-, in Haytian, is a prefix or article 
(K. Eden, p. 16S). .See Notes on E. Etym., p. 347. 

GUANACO, a kind of I’eruvian sheep. (Span. — Peruv.) Spelt 
guancos, pi., in E. G., tr. of Acosta (1604) ; bk, i. c. 21, p. 70. — Sjmn. 
guanaco, ‘a beast in the West Indies, like a great shcef);’ Pineda.- 
Peruv. huanacu, a wild sheep; see Skeat, Notes on E. Etym., p. 343. 

GUANO, the dung of a certain sea-fowl of S. America, used for 
manure. (Span. — Pcruvi.an.) See E. (j., tr. of Acosta, 1604, p. 311 
(bk. iv. c. 37) ; Prescott, Conq. of Peru, c. 5. — Span, guano or huano 
(Pineda). — Peruvian kuanu, dung; see Skeat, Notes on E. Etym., 

^GUARANTEE, GUARANT'ST, a warrant, surety. (F.— 
OHG.) fjMflrnw/ee appears to have been misused in place of guaranty, 
garanty, or garranty, ])robably owing to the use of words such as 
lessee, feoffee, and the like ; but the final -ee is (in the present case) 
incorrect. Blount’s Nomo-lcxicon gives the spellings garanty and 
wnranty. Cotgr-ave has garrantie and wirrraw/iV.- AF. guarantie; 
OF. garra«/i« (belter g/iro/i//#), ‘garrantie, warnintie, or warrantise,* 
Cot.; fcm. form of gnranti, warranted, pp. of garantir, to warrant. 
— OF. garant, also .spelt guaraut, uiarant (Burguy), and explained by 
C^otgrsive as ‘ a vouchee, warrant, warranter, supporter, maintainer.’ 
See further under Warrant. ^ The OH(i. w became in OF. first 
w, then gn, and finally g. Thus OF. garant and E. warrant are the 
same word. Der. guarantee, vb. 

guard, to ward, watch, keep, protect. (F. — Teut.) Common 
in Shak. both as verb and sb. [lie also has guardage, Oth. i. 2. 70; 
guardant. Cor. v. 2. 67 ; guardian, Macb. ii. 4. 35. But the verb docs 
not seem to be much older, though the sb. is in T.ydgate, De Deguil. 
Pilgrimage, 8793. Rich, cites guardens (= guardians) from Surrey, 
tr. of Virgil’s /En. b. ii. 1 . 101 3 (E. version).] -OF. garder, ‘ to keep, 
ward, guanl,* Cot. ; also spelt guarder, as in the Chanson de Roland, 
I. 9; and, in the nth century, lanrdirr. — OSax. wardon, to watch; 
cognate with E. ward, vb. See further under Ward. ^ The sb. 
guard is older than the verb ; from OF. garde, guarde ; from OTeut, 
*warda, a guard. Der. guard-age, guard-ant, guard-ian (*OF. 
gardien, which Cot. explains by ‘a warden, keeper, gardien*); 
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guard-ed, guard-ed-ly, guard-ed-ness ; guard^roomi guard-skip. 
Doublet, ward ; the doublet of guardian is warden, q. v. 

GUA'VA, a genus of trees and shrubs of tropical America. (Span. 
— W. Indian.) The Span, name guayaba is no doubt borrowed from 
the W. Indian name ; see Skeat, Notes on E. Etym., p. 347 * 
guayva in 1393; Eng. Garner, ed. Arber, v. 532; in an account of 
Drake’s expedition to Panama, &c. The pi. is spelt guayavos in 
E. G., tr. of Acosta, bk. iv. c. 24 (1604). The guava is found within 
the tropics in Mexico, the W. Indies, and S. America. 

GUDGEON, a small fresh-water fish. (F. — L. — Gk.) In Shak. 
Merch. of Ven. i. 1 . 1 02. ME. gajone. ‘ Goione, fysche ; gobius, gobio ; ’ 
Prompt. Parv. — F. goujon, ‘ a gudgeon-fish, also the pin which the 
truckle of a pully runneth on ; also, the gudgeon of the spindle of a 
wheele ; any gudgeon ;* Cot. — L. gobionem, acc. of gohio, a by-form 
of gobius, a gudgeon.— Gk. nuBius, a kind of fish, gudgeon, tench. 
The Sicilian name was kw 0 os (Liddell and Scott). 

GUEIiDER-ROBE, a species of Viburnum, bearing large white 
ball-shaped flowers. (Du. and F.) So named from some resemblance 
of the flovn er to a white rose. See Rose. The word guelder stands for 
Gtieldre, the F. spelling of the province of Gelderland in Holland. 

GUERDON, a reward, recompense. (F.— OHG.) In Chancer, 
C. T. 7460 ( 1 ) 1878''. He also has the verb gOTrrfonr« = to reward ; 
Pers. Tale, Group 1 , 1 . 283, Six-text ed. ; but this is derived from the 
sb. Guerdonles occurs in Lydgate, Complaint of Black Knight, 
1 . 399. — OF. gu«rtfo/i, 'guerdon, rccompence, meed ; ’ Cot. Equiralrnt 
to Ital.gMiV/eri/oHtf, a guerdon. — I.ow L. wtderdunum, which, according 
to Littr^, is found in the time of Charles the Bald. p. This is a 
singular hybrid compound from OHG. wider (G. wieder'^, against, 
back again, and the L. dtinum, a gift; but the whole word is a mere 
adaptation of OHG. widarlbn, a rccompence. y. The OHG. word 
ha.s its exact cognate in the AS. wider-lean, a recompence. Grain, 
ii. 697 ; which is comi oundcd of the prefix wider, against, back again 
(connected with E. with- in the word withstand) ami the sb. lean, 
I)aymcnt, which is from AS. lean, to lend; and leon is also allied 
to Ii:. loan. See With, Donation, and Loan. ^ The same 
notion of' back ’ occurs in the synonymous words re-ward, re-compence, 
re-muneratioH. 

GUERILLA, GUERRILLA, an irregular warfare carried on 
by small bands of men. (Span.— OHG.) We speak of ^guerilla 
warfare,* making the word an adj., but it is properly a sb.- .Span. 
guerrilla, a skirmish. Hi. a petty war ; dimin. of guerra, w'ar ( F. 
guerre.) — OHG. werrn, discord, the same word as E. war. See "War. 

GUESS, to form an opinion at h.ir.ard, to conjecture. (Scand.) 
The insertion of n was merely for the purpose of preserving the g as 
hard. ME. gessen ; Chaucer, C. 'F. 82. — l)an. gisse; Swed. gissa, to 
guess; MDan. gidze, gitse, getse (Kalkar) ; NFriesic gezze, gedse 
(Outzen); llii: oldest form being getze-»*get>a, from the base *gel-. 
p. Closely relaled to iMn. g/ette, to guess; the mod. Icel. 

* git-ska, a denominative vb. from a base *git-isko-, for *get-isko-, i.e. 
acquisitive, is from Icel. geta (1), to get, (2) to guess. The latter 
word is cognate with AS. gitan, ar.d mud. E. get ; and it is highly 
probable that guess meant originally ‘ to lie ready to get,’ being a 
secondary (desiderative) verb lormed from get. See Get. Der. 
guess, sb. ; guess-work. 

GUEST, a stranger who is entertained. (E.) The v is inserted to 
preserve the g as hard. The word is ]irob. Anglian or Scand., as 
the AS. gi>y. ME. gest, Hampule, Pricke of Conscience, 1374; 
also gist, Ancren Riwle, p. 68. AS. geett; also gist, giest; (^rein, 
373 * Dsin. geest; Swed. giist. Da. gast ; Goth. 

gasts; G. goft. Teut. tyiie *gastiz; Idg. type *ghostis, whence L. 
hostis, a stranger, guest, enemy ; Riiss. gost(e), a guest, alien, p. The 
oxig. sense appears to be that of * alien,’ whence the senses of ' enemy ’ 
and ‘ guest * arose. See Hostile. Der. guest-chamber, Mark, xiv. 1 4. 
From the same root, host (2), hostile. 

G UIA CUM, a genus of trees. See Guaiacum. 

GUIDE, to lead, direct, reguLntc. (F.— Teut.) ME. gyden, 
Chaucer, C. T. 13410 (H 1670). [The ME. form gyen is also comxnon 
(C. T. 1952) ; see Gixy.] The sb. is gyde, ( ’. T. 806 (A 804). - OF. 
guider (14th cent.), from older guiVr, to guide; the d being inserted 
by the influence of OProv. guidar (Bartsch). Cf. also Ital. guidare ; 
and Span, gttiar. Romanic type *guidare. — OSax. witan (AS. witan) , 
to |)ay heed to; OHG. wiza/i. — Teut. root *weit-, *wU-; Idg. root 
WEID, to know ; whence also AS. wis, wise, knowing, wisa, a leader, 
director, wisian, to guide, lead, show the way. See Wit, Wise. 
Der. guide, sb., guide-post, guid-on, guise, guy-rope. 

GUIDON, a pennon; or a bearer of a pennon. (F.-Tciif.) 
‘With guidons trail’d on earth ;’ Saiidys, Travels (1632), p. 84. — F’. 
guidon, ' a st.andard, or banner, under which a troop of men of .nrms 
do serve: also, he that bears it;* Cot. — F. guid-er, to guide; as 
pointing the way. Sec above. 

GUILD, GILD, an association of men of one class for mutual 
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aid. (E.) Tlie iiiiicrtion of u, though common, is quite unnccesfsary, 
and is unoriginal. .Sec English (jilds, cd. Tuulmin .Smith, Early 
Eng. Text Sue., 1870. ME. glide, jilde \ the pi. - guilds, 
occurs in Layamon, 32001. Cf. AS. gegyldseipe, .1 guild, gegilda, 
a member of n guild, in 'rhorjje’s Ancient Laws, /Eihelst. v. 8. 6; 
vol. i. p. 236. 'I’hese words are formed from A.S. g/ld, a p.ayment, 
a guild (from the fee paid) ; also spelt gie/d, gyhl. geld ; from the AS. 
gildan, to pay, whence also mod. yield \ sec Yield; cf. also Icel. 
gildi, a p.iyment, a guild, from gjalda (pres. t. geld\ to pay; Dan. 
glide, a feast, a guild. + Du. gild, a guild, company, society; Goth. 
gdd, tribute-money, Lu. xx. 22. % The hard g is remarkable, as the 
A.S. form would rather have given y/W. It is usnally referred to the 
influence of Iccl. gildi, but we must not forget the possible influence 
of I.4itin and AE., which adopted the word very carlv. 'I'he N. E. D. 
cites L. gildis ab. 1009, L. giltiam ah. 1 1S9 ; and AE. forms with gui- 
appenr early likewise. It is unlikely th.at 1 .. g was sounded as y, and 
it is certain that AF. gu was hard. Dor. guild-hall, ME. gild-kalte, 
yeldhalle, Chaucer, C. T. 372 (A 370). 

OUlliDEB. a Dutch coin. (Du.) In .Shak. Com. Errors, i. 1. S ; , 
iv. 1.4. A corrupt form of I )u. gulden, a guiltier, ‘ a )iicce of 20 stivers ’ 
(Scwel). Hexham Yivi^Cartdusgulden, ‘a Charles gilder;' Philippus gul- 
den, * a Philip's gilder ; ’ the former evidently refers to Charles V. CT. 
G. gulden, gulden, a florin; as the name implies, the coin was at first of 
gold, though afterwards made of si I ver. 'J‘he M I IG. name was guldin, 
or guldin pfenninc, the golden j)enny (L. aureus deM(rrrM.c). 4- Goth. 
gultheins, golden. I'rom 'J cut. adj. type *gulthiniiz, golden ; formed 
(with siiftix 1., -inus), from Tent. *gulih-otn, gold. See Qold. 

QUIIjE, a wile, cunning, deceit. (E.—Teul.) In early use. 
ME. gile, gyle\ Layamon, 3198, 1^382 Hater text) ; and common 
Liter. — OE. guile, guille (Godefroy). From a Tcut. source ; see 
Wile. Der. guile-ful (M K. gdejul, Wyclif, Jt)b, xiii. 7, Ps. v. 7), 
guile-ful-ly, gHili'-ful-nes't (ME. gilefulnesse, Wyclif, Ecclus. x.xxvii. 3) ; 
guile less, guile- less-ness. Doublet, wile. 

GUIZiXiEMOT, a .sea-])ird. (E. — Tcut.) guillemot or sea- 
hen;* Kay, Willughby’s OrnithoL, p. 324 (1^78); N.E. 1). ‘ Wf i7- 
mots, Nodics, Guiles;* llakluyt’s Voy. iii. guillemot (1555, 

Hatr.feld). Dimin. of F. Guillaume, as wilmoi and prov. K. wtilock 
(guillemot) are of M'V///Vr«i. — OHG. Wilhelm. In the IMorm. di.ilect 
roi Guillemot means our William 1. (Robin). 

OUIIAOTINE* an instrument for beheading men. (F. ]K‘rsonal 
name.) ‘Named after the supposed inventor, a fdiysicinn named 
Joseph Ignatius Guillotin, who died in 1K14. The first person 
executed by it was a higliway robber named Pelletier, April 23, 
1792;' Haydn, Diet, of Dates. Der. gm'/Zu^rne, verb. 

OTJUiT, crime, punishable oflence. (I'L) 'Hie u is inserted to I 
preserve ihcg as hard. MK.g/7/, ( lower, (!. A. ii. 122 (bk. iv. 3610) ; 
Chaucer, C. ’W 3057 (B C37) ; commonly also gid/, .is in Ancren 
Kiwic, p. 238. AS. gylt, a crime ; Grein, 1. 536. 'l ent, tyjjc *gidiiz, 
in. Some have connected it with Afi. geldau, in ]i.iy; but this seems 
to be inadmissible. No cognate word is known. Der. guilt-tess 
■r ME. gi7//e«, Chaucer, C. '1'. 3063 (B 6.;3) ; guill-less-ly, guilt-less- 
ness: als<^///7/-y = AS. ^y//y, Matt, xxiii. 18; guilt-i-ly, guill-i-ness. 

GUIIfEA, the name of a (former) gold coin. (Afric.in.) ‘So 
named from having been fust coined of gold brought by the African 
company from the coast of Guinea in 1663, v.ilued then at 20.v. ; but 
worth 30.1. in 1695. coined since 1813. Reduced at vatious 

times; in 1717 to 2ii. ;’ Haydn, Diet, of D.ites. Der. guinea-fowl, 
guinea-hen, named from the same country. ^ 'I'he guinea-pig is from 
.S. America, chiefly Brazil ; so that the name is an erroneous one, as 
ill the case of turkey, 

GUIPURE, a kind of Lice; a kind of gimp. (F. — 'reul.) First 
in 1 843 ; see N. E. D. — E. guipure, which Cotgravc defines as ‘ a grossc; 
black ihre.id, covered or whipt about with silk.* — E. guiper, to cover 
(thus) with silk; Godefroy gives the pp. guipe, ^Tvwl. *wipnn, to 
wind ; as in Goth, weipan, to crown (whence waips, a wreath) ; G. 
wei/en, to reel, to wind, Cf. M 1 )an. fringe; mod. gimpe, 
to whip about with silk (Larsen). 

GUISE, w.iy, manner, wise. (E. — OIIG.) 'h\V..gise,gyse, Chancer, 

C. T. 995 (A 993). AUo guise, guyse ’, first used in I.;iy.imon, 19641, 
later text, where the earlier text has w/.se. — OF. guise, way, wise ; cf. 
I’fov., Port., .Span., and Ilal. guisa. ( 'I'he gu stands for an older w.\ 

— OHG. wisa. Mild, wise {(t. weise), a w'ay, wise, guise; cognate 
with A.S. tt'fse, whence K.wisf, sb. See WiB0(2). Doublet, (2). 
GUITAR, a music.il stringed instrument. (E. — L. — Gk.) In 
.Skinner, ed. 1671. [‘Give me iny guittnra\' Ben Jonson, Gipsies 
Metam. $ 1 (end); from Sp.in. giiitarra.\^V. guitare (LiUre).-L. 
eithdra (accented as in Gk.L — Gk. uiOapa, n kind of lyre. ^ The 
ME. form of the word is giterne, Chaucer, C. T. 3333. This also is 
of F. origin; Cotgrave gives ‘ Guilerne, or Guiterre, a gitlerne.’ 

OUIiES, the heraldic name for red. ( E. - 1 ,.) ME. gonles ; Gawain 
and Grene Knt., 619. Richardson cites; ‘ And to here armes than 


arc yc able Of gold and goules sete with sable ; ’ Squicr of Low Degre, 
1. 203, in Kitson’s Metrical Romances, vol. iii. At p. 484 of Rob. of 
Glouc., ed. If came, is a footnote in which we find: ‘that berc the 
armes of goules with .1 white croys.’ — E'. gueules, ‘gules, red, or 
sanguine, in blazon,' Cot. ; OF. gales, goules, gcules ; AE'. goules, 
gules, P. I«ingtoft, ii. 430, answering to Late L. gulee, gules. 
% Duc.inge shows that L. gula: also meant ‘skins of ermine dyed red.' 
Cf. also ( W.goler, to border with fur ; engoule, engole, angole, trimmed 
with fur. Cf. ‘murium rubricatas pcllicuLis, quas gu/a.^ vocant;’ 
S. Bernard, Epist. 42. c. 2. The origin of Late l..gul<e (in this sense) 
is doubtful. 

GUIiF, a hrdlow in the sea -coast, a bay, a deep ])lace, whirlpool. 
(E". — Ital. — (ik.) E'ormerly spelt goulfe, gulph. ‘ 1 last thou not read 
in bookcB Of fell Charybdis/7o«(/fe?’ Turlierville, Pyndara’s Answer 
to 'I'ymctcs. M E. goulf ; ‘ the goulf of Venyse ; * Mandeville, Trav. 
ch. V. p. 34. Milton has the adj. gulphie. Vacation Exercise, 1. 92 ; 
Spenser has gulphing, Virgil’s Gnat, 312. — E'. golfe (formerly also 
goulfe), * a gulph, whirlepool ; ’ Cot. — Jtal. golfo, a gulf, bay. — I.atc 
Gk. n&Ktpos, variant of Gk. kuXvos, the bosom, lap, a deep hollow', 
bay, creek. [Cf. the various senses of L. sinus.'] Der. gul/-y, en-gulf. 
GUIjIj (1), a web-footed sea-bird. (C.) ‘ Tinioii will be left a 
naked gull. Which flashes now a Pheenix;’ Timon, ii. i. 31. — Corn. 
gullan, gwilan, a gull (Williams); W.gwylau; hrvl.gwelan; Gael, 
and Irish faoileann, Gael, faoileag, Irish faoileng, Oirish foilenn. 
Celtic type *woilennu-. 'Die prob. sense w-as ‘ wailer,’ from its cry ; cf. 
Uret.gwel-a, to weep. Stokes-Eick, ]>. 2S3. 

GUIili (2), a dupe. (Low G.) ‘Yond gull Malvolio;’ 'fw. Nt. 
iii. 2. 73. There seems to h.ave been a false notion that the gull W’as 
a stupid bird. Thus a i>erson who eiitra])s dupes is called a gull- 
catcher, 'I'w. Nt. ii. 3. 204 ; and it is ]>ossiblc that popular etymology 
wrongly associated this word with Gull (l); cf. owl, goose, dotterel. 
Put it is jirolxibly quite a distinct woul, .and borrowed from Du. or 
Low G, — Low G. gull, .adj., soft, mild, gooil-natured, ojien hearted 
(Berghaiis) ; MDu. guile, ‘a great wench without avil,’ Hexham; 
EFries. gul, soft, mild, liberal (Koolnian). Der. gull, verb, 'I'w. Nt. 
ii. 3. 14 3 ; gull ible. 

GUXiIiET, ibe throat. (E'. — I..) M EL golet, gtdlet ; Chaucer, C. T. 

* *477 543)* ‘ ^olet, or throtc, gullur, glumn. gula ; ’ Prompt. J’arv. 

— F. goulet, * the gullet ; ’ Cot. 1 )imin. of ( )F. gole, goule (mud. E'. 
gueule), the throat. — L. ^</o, the throat. Brugm. i. § 499. From 
the same source we have gules, q. v. Doublet, gully, q. v. 

gully, a channel worn by water. (E. — L.) IiiCapt. Cook’s 
Third Voyage, b. iv, c. 4 (R.). Formerly written gullet. ‘ It meeleth 
afterward with another gullet* i.c. small stream ; Ilolinshed, Desc. 
ofBritain, c. it(R.). — E'.^of//f^ ‘agiillet, . . . a narrow hi 00k or deep 
gutter of water ; ’ Cot, Thus the w-ord is the same as Gullet, (]. v. 

GULP, to swallow greedily and quickly. (E.) ‘He has gulped 
me down, Lance:;’ Beaum. and E'letclier, Wit without Money, A. i. 
sc. 2. ME. gulpen, gloppen, gluhheu ; ‘ 'I'il Glutoii heddc i-gloupet 
(y.r. ygloppid, ygulpid) a galoun;’ P. Plowman, A. v. 191. Of 
imitative origin. Cf. EFries. and 1)n. gulpen, to swallow eagerly; 
MDu. golpen, gulpen, to qu.aff (Hexham); Du. gulp, a great billow, 
wave, draught, giiljx p. Further allied to .Swed. glupande, Dan. 
^luhende, voracious; Swed. glup-sk, D.nn. glub-sk, ravenous. From 
'I'eut. root *gleup- ; as in .Swed. dial, glinpn (j)t. t. glop, pi. glupum), 
to swallow, Norw. ghfa (pt. t. glaup), to swallow. Der. gulp, sb. 
GUM (I ), the flesh of the jaws. (E.) MEL gome. In Legends of 
the Holy Rood, ed. Morris, p. 2x8, 1. 250, where it means ‘ palate.* 

* Gome ill niannys mowthe, jil. goumys. Gingiva, vel gingive, plur.\' 

Prompt. Parv. AS. goma, the palate, jaws; Grein, i. 323.+ Icel. 
gomr, the palate ; Swed. gom, the palate ; OHG. guomo, G.gaumen, 
the })alatc. p. Allied to Gk. ! J.ilh. gomurys, the 

palate. See Brugm. i. § 196; where the AS. o is explained as from 
ou. Der. gitm-hotl. 

GUM (2), the hardened adhesive juice of certain trees. (F. — L. — 
Gk.— Egypt.) ME. gomme, Chaucer, Good Women, 121 ; P. Plow- 
man, B. ii. 2 26. — E'. gomme, gum. — L. gummi. — Gk. ko/s/u, gum ; but 
not orig. a Gk. word. Prob. of Elgyptian origin ; cf. Coptic kome, 
gum ; iVyron, Diet., p. 67. Der. gum, verb; gummi-ferous, from L. 
suffix -fer, bearing, which from ferre, to bear ; gumm-y, gumm-i-ness. 
Q-UN, an engine fur throwing ])rojectiles. (Scand.) M EL gonne, 
Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, 1643 ; P. IMowinan, C. xxi. 293 ; King Ali- 
sauiider, cd. Weber, 3268. Sec note by W'ay in Prompt. Parv. p, 218. 
[W. gwn, Irish guHua, gun, arc from E.] Shortened from Iccl. 
Gunuhildr, a fern, proper name (whence Gunnild in Ilavelok), a name 
once given to war-engines, and appropriately enough, because the 
clement gunn- (Icel. gi/nnr) signifies * war,’ and luldr signifies ‘ battle.’ 
This is confirmed by an account of munitions at W'indsor Castle in 
1.330-1 (Exchequer Accls. Q. K. Bundle 18, no. 34), which mentions 
'una magiia balista de cornu qua: vocatur Domina Gunilda* In ME. 
Gunne would be the regular pet-name for Gunnhildr, A Gunnild is 
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mentioned in the A. S. Chron. an. 1045 (MS. D) ; and Gunn is now 
a surname. Cf. also gonnylde gnoste, a spark of a gun ; Polit. Songs. 
c(l. Wright, p. 237. ^ In led. poetry, gunn-eldr (war-fire) meant 
‘ a sword,’ and gunn-mani (war- moon) meant ’ a shield.’ Der. gunn~er, 
gunn-er-y, gun-barrel, -boat, -carriage, -cotton, -powder, -shot, -smith, 
•stock ; also gun-wale, q. v. 

OUNKTY, a coarse kind of sacking for bags. (Hind. — Skt.) See 
Yule. — 1 lind. and Mahratti gon, goni, a sack, sacking. — Skt. gonl, a 
sack. Perhaps orig. made of hide; cf. Skt. gaiM (stem go-'), an ox 
(Uhlenbeck). 

QUNWAliX!, the upper edge of a ship’s side. (Scand. and E.) 
('orruptly pronounced gunnel [gun*l]. In Skinner, ed. 1671. ‘ Gun- 
wale, or Gunnel of a Skip, a jiicce of timlier that reaches from the 
balfdeck to the forecastle on cither side ; ’ Kersey, ed. 1715. ‘ Wales 
or Wails, those timbers on the ship's sides, which lie outmost, and 
are usually trod upon, when people climb up the sides to get into the 
ship;' id. Compounded of gun and wale; see Wale. So called 
because the guns used once to rest upon it ; cf. * some guns, that went 
ivith a swivel upon their gw/ffia/ ;’ I)am])ier, Voy., ed. 1729, i. 400. 
The sense of wale is ‘ stick ' or ‘ beam,’ and secondly, ‘ the mark of a 
l)Iow with a stick.’ 

OUBQIiE, to flow irregularly, with a slight noise. (Ital. — T..) 
‘ To gurgling sound Of Lifly’s tumbling streams ; ’ Sjienscr, Mourn- 
ing Muse of Thestylis, 1 . 3. Imitated from Ital. gorgolare, ‘ to gurgle 
IS water doth running,* Florio ; also gorgogliare, to gargle, purl, 
bubble, boil ; cf. gorgoglio, a warbling, the gurgling of a stream. 
The latter answers to a L. type *gurguliare, former! as if from L. 
\rur^ulio, the gullet. See Qorge. Brugmann, i. § 499. ^ To lie 

.listinguished from gargle, though they were confused. 
OUXUg'ABD, GUKETET, a kind of fish. ^F. - J*rov. - L. ; with 
Tewf. suffix.) ‘ G«r«art/, fysche I‘rompt. I’arv. ‘ a fysshc, 

^ournnidt;'' Palsgrave. Sec Levins. Shak. has i lien. IV', iv. 

2. 13. Cotgrave has : ‘ Gournauld, a gurnard fish ; ' but the E. word 
answers rather to OF. gnrnard ((Jodefroy), F. *gournard (the suffixes 
■ard, -aid, -auld being convertible) ; and this again stands, by the not 
ancommon shifting of r, for *grounard. The latter form is represented 
in ( 'otgrave by ‘ Grougnaut, a gurnard,’ marked as licing a Languedoc 
word; cf. Piov. grow^woM, a gurn.'ird (Mistral), from Prov. 

^o«rg/i(7, grougna, to grunt (which shows that the wor(l is really of 
I’rov. origin), Again, wc find another form of the word in MF. 
rrongnard (mod. F. grog/inrif), explained by Cotgrave as ‘grunting;* 
ind, in lact, the word gurnard means ‘grunter.’ (Jodefroy has OF. 
vroignart, gruinard, * grondant.’ ‘ The gurnards . . . derive their jiopu- 
lar appellation from a grunting noise which they make when taken 
out of the water;’ Eng. Cyclop, s. v. Trigla. y. The F. gragnard 
IS formed by the suffix -ard ( -OIKl. hard, hart) from F. grogner, 
for OF. grognir, gronir, to grunt. — L. grunnire, to grunt. Sec 
Grunt. 'I'he Prov. word is similar. 

GUSH, to flow out swiftly. (K.) ME. g'lwc^e/i, Mortc Arthurc,ed. 
Brock, 1 1 30. C.f. EFrics. gusen, to gush out ; I ow ( J. gusen ( Berghaus). 
Allied to M I )ii.guysen, to gush out (Kilian) ; Icel. gusa, to gush, spirt 
.int, a derivative of the strong vorh gjiisa (pt. t. gauss, pp. gosinn), to 
7usii, break out as a volcano. Also i)u. gudsen, to gush ; ‘ het blocd 
rudsde uyt zyiie wonde, the blood did gusli out of his wound ;’ Scwcl. 
From Idg.<^tJlIEU,to pour (Gk.x*-***') ; whencc^GIlEUD,to pour 
["L.fundere (I'i. fuse), Goth, giutan, (1. giessen, Icel. gjota, Swed. gjuta, 
l)an. gyde, AS. geotan, to pour). Sec Gut, G^ysir, and FuBO. 

The final sh suggests a Teut. base *gut-sk, extended from *gut-, 
ivcak grade, of Teut. *geut-, Idg. *gheud-. Der. gush-mg, gush-ing-ly ; 
:t. gust (j), q. V. 

GUSSET, a small insertion of cloth in a garment, for the ])urpose 
jf enlarging it. (F.' Particul.arly used of a ]iicce of chain-mail pro- 
•ccting a joint in armour (see gloss, to Fairholt’s Costume), or an 
.nsertion in the armhole of a shirt. ME. guschet, Wallace, bk. ii. 63. 
The word occurs in Du Wes ; see I’alsgrave’s Diet., p. 906, col. 3. 
"•F.gousset, ‘a gusset; the piece «)f armour, or of a shirt, whereby 
,hc arme-hoole is covered ; ’ Cot. p. Named from some fancied re- 
semblance to the husk of a bean or pea ; the word being a dimin. of 
F. gousse, ‘the huske, swad. cod, hull of beanes, ] ease, &c.;* Cot. 
4* Ital. FMAc/o, a shell, husk ; a word of unknown origin. 

GUST (i), a sudden blast or gush of wind. (Scand.) In Shak. 
Vter. of Yen. iv. 1. 77.— Icel. gustr, a gust, blast; cf. also g/osta, a 
?ust. Cf. Swed. dial, gust, a stream of air from an oven (Rietz) ; 
Vorw. gust, a gust. — Icel. gas-, weak grade of g/'osa, to gush. Src 
Gush. Der. gust-i-ne:s. 

GUST (2), relish, taste. (L.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. i. 3. 33 ; and in 
"ipenser, F. C^. vii. 7. 39. — T^. gustus, a tasting, taste (whence F. gout) ; 
:f. gustare, to taste. — ^GEUS, to choose ; whence also Skt. msA, to 
-‘njoy, like, Gk. yevtiv, to taste, and £. choose. See Cnooae. 
Doublet, gusto, the Ital. form of the word. Der. dis-gust, q. v. 
GUT, the intestinal canal. (E.) (The same word as prov. E. gut, 


a water-course, wide ditch; ME. gote, Prompt. Parv, p. 205; sec 
Way’s note.] hiE. gutte, gotte ; P. l^owman, B. i. 36 ; Rob. of Glonc. 
p. 289, 1 . 5R65. AS. gutt ; pi. gttttas, ‘ receptacula viscerum ; A. S. 
GI0.S8. in Mone’s Qucllen und Forschungen, i. 1830, p. 333 i * 9 ^* 

p. The orig. sense is ‘ channel ; ’ cf. Swed. gjuta, a mill-leat (Rietz) ; 
Dan. gyde, a lane; MDu. gote, a channel (Hexham); G. ^sse, a 
drain ; ME. gote, prov. E. gut, a drain, water-course, y. All from 
the Idg. weak grade *ghud- (T'‘ut. *gHt-) of to pour; 

see Guah, Fuse. Not connccteil with gutter, which is of Latin 
origin. Der. gut, verb. 

GUTTA-F&BCHA, a solidified juice of certain trees. (Malay.) 
‘Made known in England in 1843;’ Haydn, Diet, of Dates. The 
trees yielding it abound in the Malayan peninsula and in Borneo. — 
Malay gatah, guttah, gum, balsam (Marsden’s Malay Diet., p. 283) ; 
and percha, the name of the tree producing it (though now obtained 
from other trees). Hence the sense is ‘gum of the Percha-tree.' 
p. The spelling gutta is obviously due to confusion with the L. gutta, 
a drop, with which it has nothing whatever to do. * Gu/ta in Malay 
means gum, percha is the name of the tree (Isonandra gutta), or of an 
island from which the tree w.is first imported (Pulo-pcrcha) ; ’ Max 
Miiller, Lect. on Language, 8th ed., i. 231. The former seems to be 
right ; see C. P. G. Scott, Malayan Words in E. 

GUTTEB, a channel for water. (F. — L.) ME. gotere ; Proinjit. 
Parv. The pi. goteres is in Trevisa, i. 181. — (!)F. gutiere, goutiere; 
sec quotations in Littre, s. v. gouttii-re, a gutter; cf. Span.go/«ra, a 
gutter, p. Esp. nseil of the duct for catching the drippings of the 
eaves of a root ; from OF. gote, goute (mod. l'\ goutte), a drop. — L. 
gutta, a dro]>. See Gout (l). Der. gutter, verb. 

GUTTUBAD, pert aining to the throat. (F. — L.) In Cotgrave. — 
F.^«//wrrt/, ‘giitturall, lielonging to the throat;’ Cot. — L. gutturalh ; 
formed with suffix -alis from guttur, the throat. Der. guttural-ly (2). 

GUY a hideous creature, a fright. (F. — Ital. — 1 ‘eut.) Orig. an 
effigy of Guy Fawkes ; carried about and burnt on Nov. 5 ; see Hone, 
Every-day Book, i. 1430. — F. Crwy. — Ital. Guido; a name of Teut. 
origin. 

GUY (2), GUY-BOPE, a rope used to steady a weight. (F.— 
Teut.) A nautical term. SpeltgwiV in Capt.J. Smith, Works, ed. Arber, 
p. 795. Dunliar has guye — a guide ; p. 2 78, 1 . i (S. T. S. ), In Skinner, 
ed. 1671. * Guy, a rope made use of to keep anything from falling or 
bearing against a ship’s side, w'hun it is to be hoise<l in ; ’ Kersey’s 
Diet., ed. 1715. — OF. guie, guye, a guide; cf. Span, guia, a gnidc, 
leader, gnj. — F. guier, to guide ; earlier form of F. guider, to guide. 

GUZZLE, to swallow greedily. (F.) ‘ Guzzle, to drink greedily, 
to tipple;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. Cotgrave explains OF. martiner by 
‘ to quafiie, swill, guzzle* Prob. suggested by OF. goziller, gosUlier, 
to vomit, also to prattle, talk (Gcxlefroy) ; whence (in Cotgrave) the 
com]), desgouziller, ‘ to gulp, to swallow down.’ But OF. desgosiller 
had both senses. Cf. also F. s'egosiller, to make one’s throat sore with 
shouting; clearly connected with OF.goii 7 //>r,lhe throat (Godefroy), 
and F. gosier, the throat, p. Littre connects gosier with Lorraine 
gosse, the throat, the stomach of fatted animals. Remoter source 
unknown ; see Kiirting, § 4237. Der. guzzl-er. 

GYMIfASIUM, a jilace for athletic exercises. ;^L. — Gk.) In 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1 674. — L. gymnasium. — Gk. yv/ivaaior, an athletic 
school ; so called liccausc the athletes were naked when ])ractising 
their exercises.- Gk. yvjjtyaitiv, to train naked, to exercise. — Gk. 
yvfWfis, more commonly yvfivus, naked. See Prdlwitz. Der. From 
the same source arc gymnast — Gk. yvuvaar^s, a trainer of athletes ; 
gymnast~ic, gymnast-ics ; also gymnick, from L. gymnicus, Gk. yv/sviKos, 
Milton, Samson Agon. 1324; also gymno-sophisi , Ben jonson, Fortn- 
natc Isles (Mcrcfool), from I... pi. gymno-sophislte, Gk. pi. yv/wo- 
ao^itrrai, lit. * naked sojihists.’ Also gymnotus, an electric cel ; lit. 

* naked back,’ from the absence of dorsal fins upon it ; short for 
gymno-nutus, from Gk. yviivi-s, naked, and vwrov, back. 

GYIfABCHY, government by a woman. ((Jk.) Spelt gunarchy 
by Lonl Chesterfield (Totkl). Coined from Gk. yvv-^, a woman, and 
-apxia, apxh, rule, from apxuv, to rule ; cf. olig-archy, tetr-archy, &c. 
Sec Queen. 

GYPSUM, a mineral containing sulphate of lime and water. (L. — 
Gk. — Arab.) ‘ Gypsum, parget, wtiite-lime, jilaister ; also, the parget- 
stone;* Kersey, efl. 1715. — L. gypsum, chalk. — Gk. *yvipov, for y^os, 
ch.*ilk ; Herod, vii. 69. p. Prob. of Eastern origin ; cf. Pers. jabsln, 
lim e; A rab, jibs, plaster, mortar ; Rich. Diet, ji, 494. 

GYPSY, GIPSY, one of a certain nomad race. (F. — L. — Gk. - 
Egypt.) Spelt gipsen by Spenser, Mother Hubbard's Tale, 1 . 86 ; sec 
Giptian in Narcs. This is a mere corruption of ME. Egypden, an 
Egyptian. Chaucer calls St. Mary of Egypt ' the Egipcien Marie ; ’ 
C. T., B 500 ( 1 . 4920) ; and Skelton, swearing by the same saint, says 

* By Mary Gi^y ! ’ Garland of Lanrell, 1455. — OF. Egyptien, Egiptien, 
— Late ll JEgyptianus, formed with suffix -n«Ms from L. /Egyptius, an 
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Egyptian. -C^k. Alyvnuos, an Egyptian. i-Gk. AiyvvTot, Egypt. 
From the nami- of the country. The suppcisilion iliat they were 
Egyptians w.is false ; their orig. home was India. Der. Hence per- 
haps gyp, a college scout (at Cambridge) ; cf. Gip tdog’s name) in 
David Coi)i)erfield. The common fable that gyp is from Gk. yvip, a 
vnllure, is unsupported. 

OYIIB, a circle, circular course. (L. — Gk.) ‘ Or hurtle rownd in 
warlike ; ’ Spenser, K. Q. ii. 5. 8 ; cf. iii. i. 23. — L.gyrMs, a circle, 
circuit. — Gk. yvpos, a ring, circle ; cf. yvpot, adj. round. Der. gyrate^ 
from L.gyriitus, pp. of gyrare, to turn round, formed from gyrus \ 
gyral-ion, gyrat-or-y. 

O YBFAIiCOlf , QERFAIiCOH’, a bird of prey. (F. — Teut. and 
L.) ‘ Gyr/alcon, a bird of prey ; ‘ Kersey, ed. 1715; spelt ger/aulcon 

in Cotgrave; prtfaucaun in Trevisa, i. 323, to translate 1 ^. gyrnfalco» 
a. The prefix is French, the word being from OF. gerfaueon, girfaueon 
(Oodefroy), MF. ger/aull, * a gerfanlcon, the greatest of h.nwks, called 
also/a/eon gerfaidt ; ’ Cot. Cb Ital. gerjfalco, girfalco, gin/edco, a ger- 
falcon. —Low L. gero/iilco, a gerfalcon; glre/aleo, in 55 lien. Ill, 
Excerptallistorica, p. 20 ; and (Loriuplly)gy»'o/<i/«i (as if named from 
his circling flight; sec Qyre above). The right form is glre/aleo.^ 
MHG.girva/itf; where gir is from OITG.gri-, tor girt, greedy (whence 
also G. geier, a vulture) ; and valke rejiresents L. /alco, a falcon. See 
Ql er-e agle. 

GYBON, a term in heraldry. .See Giron. 

GYVES, fetters. (AK. — E. ?) In early use; only in the plural. 
}AK.giues,gyues (with u for v); Layamon, 13338 ; 1 *. Plowman, C. xvi. 
254. The g was orig. li.nrd ; we find ' guyvies de ferro ’ in Records of 
Nottingham, iii. 100 ( 1 305) ; ghywes (for gi/yi/es), Allil. Morte Arlhure, 
3621. From AF. guives, pi., siielt gives, Fr. Chron. of London, j>. 89. 
Of unknown origin ; presumably Teutonic, and perhaps E. ; probably 
from A.S. wiOde, a thong, cord; sec Layamon, 13338, 22833 
(N.E.I).). 
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HA, an exclamation. (E.) * Aha! the fox ! ’ Chaucer, C. T. 1 3387 
(E 4570 * When reduplicated, it signifies laughter. *JIa! ha! ha!' 
Temp. ii. 1. 36. (.'oinmon in .Shak. as an exclamation of surprise. Of 
onomatopoetic origin ; see also Ah. ries- AaAn, to denote laughter; 
Mild, hn, G. he; MUG. haha; OF. ha. 

HABERDASHER, a seller of small wares. (AF.) 'An halvr- 
dasher;' Chaucer, C. T. 363 (A 3O1). ‘The haberdasher heapeth 
wealth by hattos;’ Gascoigne, Fruits of War, st. 64. * haberdasher, 
a h.itter, or seller of hats ; also, a dealer in small wares ; ' Kersey. 
‘ A haberdasher, mercier; a jiuore, petty haberdasher of small wares, 
luercerot;’ Sherwood, index to Cotgrave. a. So named from selling 
a stuff Ciilled hapertas in Anglo-French, of which (possibly) hats were 
sometimes made. In the J.iber Albns, ed. Riley, ji. 223, is mentioned 
‘la charge de haper/as;* in the E. vcision by Riley, ‘the load of 
hapertas.’ And again, at p. 230, we find ‘ les feez de Icyne d’Espagne, 
wadmal, inercerie, canev.as, . . fculie, lurmeiie, peil, haherdassherie, 
esquireux, . . . et dcs anlres choses qe I’em aciistument par fee, vi. </;’ 
thus Englished by Riley : ‘ the fixed charge upon wool of Spain, 
wadmal, mercery, canvas, . . . felt, lymere, pile, haberdasshcrie, 
squirrel-skins, . . and upc'ii other aiticles that ]).'iy custom at a fixed 
rate, is six pence.’ p. The word is probably of 'i'eutonic origin ; but 
its history is not known. Der. haberdasher-y. 

HABERQEOH, a jnecc of armour to deft nd the neck and breast. 
(F. — 01 IG.) M E. habergeon, Chaucer, C. T. 70 ; hawheriuun, Wyclif, 
I Kings, xvii. 3. — OF. haubergeon, hauberjon, a small hauberk (Supp. 
to Godefroy); dimin. of OF. hauberc ; sec Hauberk. 
HABHilMEHT, dress, attire. (F. — L.) ‘ The whiche furnyssh- 
ynge his picqile with all hnbylymetitys of warre ; ' Fabyan’s Chron., 
Charles VII. ^of France) ; ed. Ellis, p. 553. — F. habillemenl, ‘apparell, 
clothing; * t)ot. Formed with suffix -meut from hnhiller, ‘to cloth, 
dressc, apparell;' Cot. p. The verb habiller signified orig. *to get 
ready,’ from the F. habile, able, ready ; which is from the L. habilis, 
ma nag eable, fit . Sec Able. Der. from the same source, dis-habille, q . v. 

HABIT, practice, custom, dress. (F. — L.) MK. habit, abii ; the 
latter spelling being common. .Spelt habit, 1*. Plowman, IJ. prol. 3; 
abit, id. C. prol. 3 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 1 2, 1 . 8. — OF. habit, ‘ a garment, 
raiment, . . . also, an habit, a fashion settled, a use or custom gotten ;’ 
Cot.*"L. habitum, acc. of habitus, condition, habit, dress, attire. — L. 
habitus, held in a certain condition, pp. of habere, to have, hold, keep. 
5 Jee Brugmann, i. $ 638. Der. habit, verb; ])p. habited, i.e. dressed, 
Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 557 ; habit-u-al, from MF. habitual (mtal. F. habituel), 
explained ‘habituall’ by Cotgrave, and liom Late L. habiiu-rdis. 


formed with suffix -alts from habitu-, for habitus, habit; habit-u-al-ly; 
habitu-ate, from L. habituatus, pp. of habitudre, to bring into a certain 
habit or condition. Also, from the same source, habit-ude, q. v., habit- 
able, q. V., habit-at, q. v., habit-al-ion, (j. v., hab-ili-ment, q. v. F rom the 
L. habere are also numerous derivatives, as ex-hibit, in-hibit, in-habit, 
pro-hibit ; ab-le, ah-ili-ty, dis-hah-ille ; debt ; prebend ; binnacle, malady. 

HABITABLE, that can be dwelt in. (F.-L.) In Milton, 
P. L. viii. 137; earlier, in Gower, C. A. iii. 104; bk. vii. 586. — F, 
habitable, ‘ inhabitable;’ Cot,-L. habiiabilis, habitable; formed with 
suffix -bills from habita-re, to dwell, frequentative form of L. habire, 
to have (supine habit-um). See Habit. Der. habitabl-y, habitable- 
ness, inhabitable. 

HABITAHT, an inhabitant. (F.— L.) In Milton, P. I., viii. 
99; X. 588. Spelt hahitaunt in I’alsgrave. — F. habitant, ‘an inhabitant;’ 
Cot. ; pres. pait. of F. hahiter, to dwell. — L. habitdre, to dwell (above). 
Der. in-hahitani. 

HABITAT, the natural abode of an animal or jilant. (L.) A 
word coined for use in works on natural history. It means ‘ it dwells 
(there).’- L. habitat, 3 tiers, s. pres, of habitdre, to dwell. 

HABITATION, a dwelling. ( F. - L.) In Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. 
V. 1 7. M E. habitaciouH, Chancer, C. T. 2928 (A 2926). — F. habitation, 
‘ a habitation ; * Cot. — L. hahitntidnem, acc. of habitdtio, a dwelling.— 
L. habitdre, to dwell. See Habitable. 

HABITUDE, usual manner, quality. (F. — L.) In Shak. Com- 
plaint, 1 1 4. — F. habitude, ‘custom, use; ’ Cot. — L. habit udo, condition ; 
formed with suffix -(^t)u-do from habit-, pp, stem of habere, to have. 
HACIENDA, a farm, e.statc, farmhouse. (Span.— L.) Since 
1760; chiefly with relation to former Spanish colonics. — Span. 
hacienda, an estate, orig. employment ; OSpan./nci>««/n. — L./£i«V«rf<T, 
neut. pi., things to be done; from the gerundive oi facer e, to do. 
Sec Fact. 

HACK (1), to cut, chop, mangle. (E.) ME. ^"Yohakke 

and hewe;’ Chaucer, C. T. 2867 (A 2S63). ‘ Hackeii of his heaued ’ 
- hacks off his head ; Ancien Riwle, ]). 298. AS. -haccian, to cut ; in 
comp, io-haceian, of which the pt. t. td-haccode occurs in St. Veronica, 
cd. Goodwin, p. 36, 1 . si.+Du. kakken, to hew, chop ; Dan. hakke, to 
hack, hoe; Swed. hacka, to chop ; G. hncken, to chop, cleave. Teut. 
ty|)C, *hakkdn-, or *httkkojan-. |ii* Mr. OIii>hant calls attention to 
ONorthumb. hackande, troublesome, in Early Eng. Psalter, Surtees 
Soc., Ps, xxxiv. 13, * Hence, perhaps, our '^hacking cough,”* 

HACK (2), a liackney. Sec Haokney. 

HACKBUT, an arquebus,an old kind of musket. (F. - O. Low G.) 
In Holiushed, Hist. Scotland, an. 1383; hackbutter,SivnKCi armed with 
a hackbut, id. an. 1344. Rich, says that 'the 33 Hen. VIII. c. 6, 
regulates the length in stock and gun of the hagbui or demihaque, and 
sets forth who may keep and use them.’ Also spelt hagbut, less 
correctly. — M l'\ haquebute, ‘an haqncbut, or arquebiixe, a calivtr;’ 
Cot. p. A less correct form of hackbush, ibrmctly hakehusse, as in 
Naval Accounts of Hen. VII (1485), p. 30; see Arquebus. A meie 
corruption of Low G. hakehusse, Du. haakhus {hneckbus:e in Hexham), 
an arquebus ; due, apparently, to some confusion with OF. buter, to 
thrust. 

HACKERY, a bullock -c.’irt. (Hindi — Ski.?) Anglo-Indian. See 
Supp. to Yule, who suggests Hintll chakra, a wheel, a cart ; from 
Ski. chakra-, a wheel. Foibes gives Hind, chhakrd, a kind of 
cariiagc, car. 

HACKLE (1), HATCHEL, an instrument for dressing flax or 
hemp. (E.) Also spell Heckle, q.v. 

HACKLE (2), long shining feathers on a cock’s neck ; or a fly 
for angling, dressed with such feathers. (E.) It appears to be the 
same word as the above ; see N. E. D. 

HACKNEY, HACK, a horse let out for hire. (E.) ME. 
hakeney, Chaucer, C. T. 16027 (G 359) ; P. Plowman, B. v. 318. 
Late h. hackeneius, as early as 1292; ‘ pro haekeneio ferente tunicam 
noctumam et res alias ; * Expenses of John of Brabant ; in The Cam- 
den Miscellany, vol. ii. p. 2. Cf. AF. »» hakenay. Slat. Realm, i. 288 
(1340); sur hakenaijV. Langtoft's Chron. ii. 230 (1307). Ilackeneius 
means ‘ belonging to Hackney,’ spelt llakeneia in 1199, Rotuli Curi® 
Regis, ed. Palgrave, i. 216 ; ME. Hakeney (Middlesex) ; Inqnis. p. 
Mortem (1285). See Supplement. Hex. hackney-ed. 

HADDOCK, a sea-fish. (E.) ME. haddoke. ‘ Hie morns, a 
haddoke;’ Wright’s Vuc.ib. i. 222, col. 2. Sjielt Aaiilc/oit, Prompt. 
Ibarv. ; and in Liber Albus, j). 376. Of unknown origin ; the Gael. 
adag, a haddock, is a borrowed word from English ; similarly, the 
OF. hadot, ‘ a salt haddock ’ (Cotgrave), is plainly a less original 
form. The suffix -ock is perhaps diminutive, as in hill-ock. The 
liish name is codog. 

HADES, the abode of the dead. (Gk.) Spelt Milton,?. L. 
ii. 964. — Gk. mSijr, 9817s (Attic), aiS^s (Homeric), the nether woild. 

‘ Usually derived from a, privative, and iSciV, to see [ns though it 
.neant ' the unseen ’] ; but the aspirate in Attic makes this very 
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doubtful ; ’ Liddell and Scott. See Homer, II. i. 3. And see the I 
account in Prcllwitz. 

HADJI. HAJJI. one who has performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. (Arab.) First in 1612. — Arab, hiijx, *a Christian who has 
performed the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, or a Muhammedan [who 
has performed] that to Mecca;’ Rich. Diet., p. 549. Orig. the 
latter. 

HEMATITE. H.^MORRHAGE: sec Hematite. He- 
morrhage. 

HAFT, a handle. (E.) ME. haft, heft. * Los in the haft ’= loose 
in the handle ; Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 339. Spelt haft, Wyclif, 
Deut. xix. 5 ; heft, Prompt. Parv. AS. haft, n handle; Crein, ii. 20. 
4>Du. heft, hecht ; Teel, hepti (])ron. hefti) ; G. heft, a handle, hilt, 
portion of a book. The orig. sense is ‘that which <is seized, or 
caught up;’ cf. the pp. seen in Icel. haftr, one who is taken, a 
[irisoner, and Goth, hafts, joined together ; with wliich compare L. 
taptus, taken, y. All from the verb seen in AS. hebbati, L. capere. 
See Heave. 

HAQ. an ugly old woman. (E.) ME. hagge; P. Plowman, B. v. 

1 91. The pi. heggen is in the Aiicreii Riwle, ji. 216. The AS. form 
is fuller, viz. hagtis, hagtesse, used to translate L. pythnnissa, a ])ro- 
l)hetcss or W'itch ; Wright’s Vocab. i. 60, col. i. In tlie same column, 
we also find : ‘ TisiplMua, waclcyrrc ; Parca, hajgtesse ; * on which 
Mr. Wright remarks : ‘ The Anglo-Saxon of these words would 
apjiear to he transposed. Hagtesse means properly a fury, or in its 
modern representative, a hag, and would apply singly to 'I'ysiphone, 
while walcyrianwaalhc name of the three fates of the A. S. mythology.* 
4*G. hexe, a witch ; OHCL hnzissa, apparently short for hagazissa, also 
hagazussa. p. The suffix -/esse, OIIG. -ztssa, contains a feminine 
ending ; the base is possibly (as has been suggested) the AS. haga 
(G. hag), a hedge, hush ; it being supjmsed that witches were seen in 
bushes by night. See Hedge, and Haggard. Schade refers the 
AS. -tesse to tesu/ian,U) harm, from tesu, teosu, harm; thus -tesse — 

‘ harmer,’ I>eT. hag-gard (^2), tpv. ; and even haggard (1) is from 
the saim; base. 

HAGGARD (i), wild, said of a hawk. (F.— G.) Orig. the 
name of a wild, unttained hawk. ‘ As hagard hauke ; ’ Spenser, F. Q. 
i. II. 19. ‘For haggard hawkes mislike an emptie hand;’ Gas- 
coigne’s Flowers, Memories, John Vaughan’s Theme, 1. a6. — OP*. 
hagard, ‘ hagard, wild, strange, froward . . . Faulcon hagard, a 
liagard, a faulcon that jireyed for herself long before she was taken ; ’ 
r«)t. p. The orig. sense is ‘ living in a hedge,’ hence, wild. P'ormed 
with suffix -ard (o( G. origin, G. -hart), from MUG. hag (OIIG. har), 
a hedge ; see Hedge. Haw. Sec llat/.feld. 

HAGGARD (2), lean, hollow-eyed, meagre. (F. - G.) * With 
haggard eyes they stare;’ Dryden, tr. of Virgil, Georg, iv. 370. 
Altered sometimes to hogged, as if ‘ hag-like.’ ‘ The ghostly prudes 
with hag^ed face;* Gray, A Long Story, 4th stanza from end. 
Wedgwootl cites from J .estrange’s Fables ; ‘ A hogged carrion of a 
wolf and a jolly sort of dog with good flesh upon ’s back fell into 
company.’ A peculiar use of the word above ; ‘ wild,’ hence ‘ gaunt.’ 
See Ilatzfeld. 

HAGGIS, a dish commonly made in a sheep’s maw, of the 
minced lungs, heart, and liver of the same animal. (.Soand. ; with AP*. 
suffix.) M E. hagas, hageys, haltkys, Promj)t. Parv. Also spelt haggas, 
hagges, hakeys ; see notes to Prompt. I’arv., and to the Catholicoii 
Anglicum, p. 169 ; also the account in Jamieson. The AP*. form is 
hagiz ; sec Wright’s Vocab. i. 172, 1. 6 : ‘ Estrere le hagiz du pocenet,’ 
to take the haggis out of the pot. P’ormed, with AP*. suffix -iz, -eis, 
from the verb hag, to cut, found also in the E. frequentative haggle; sec 
Haggle (1) ; cl. Norm. dial, haguer, to cut up (Moisy). Cf. also 
Du. haksel, minced meat, and Low G. haks un pVuks, a kind of hash 
or mince. ^ The Gael, taigeis, a haggis, is merely borrowed from 
English. 

HAGGIiE (1), to cut awkwardly, mangle. (Scand.) ‘York, all 
haggled o\cx lien. V, iv. 6. 11. A frequentative of Lowland Sc. 
hag, to cut, to hew. — Icel. hhggva, to hew, from a base *haggw- 
(Norecn, § 72, note 8) ; Swed. dial, hagga, to hew (Kietz) ; allied to 
E. hew ; see Hew. 

HAGGDE (2), to be slow in making a bargain. (Scand.) Cot- 
grave explains OP', harceler by ‘ to vex, harry, . . . also, to haggle, 
hneke, hedge, or paulter long in the buying of a commodity.’ I le 
similarly explains barguigner by ‘ to chaffer, . . . dodge, haggle, 
brabble, in the mailing of a bargain.’ It is plain that higgle is a 
weakened form of the same word. p. It seems probable that haggle 
is ultimately the same as the word above. Similarly we have Du. 
hakkelen, to mangle, to stammer ; explained by Sewel as ‘ to hackle, 
mangle, faulter;’ also Du. hakketeren,to wrangle, cavil ; both deriva- 
tives of Du. hahken, to hack. Der. haggl-er ; and see higgle. 

HAGIOGRAFHA, holy writings. (Gk.) A name given to 
the last of the three Jewish divisions of the Old Testament, contain- 
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ing Ps., Prov., Job, Dan., Ez., Nehem., Ruth, Esther, Chron., Cant., 
Lam., and Eedes. — Gk. aytuypoupa ( 0 iP\ia), books written by inspira- 
tion.— Gk. Ayto-, for ayios, devoted to the gods, sacred, holy ; and 
ypiiip-eiv, to write, p. ayios is allied to .Skt. yaj, to worship. P'or 
yftaipftv, see Graphic. Der. hagiograph-y (in Minsheu), kagiograph- 
er; cf. hagio-lngy, sacred literature. 

HA-HA, HAW-HAW, a sunk fence. (P*.) * Leap each ha-ha 
of truth and common sense ; ’ Mason, Ep. to Sir W. Chambers, 1. 14. 
— P*. haha, an obstacle that interrupts one suddenly ; called ha\ ka\ 
because it laughs at the man’s sin prise who meets it. — P*. ha ! inter- 
jection of laughter. ^ With the pron. haw-haw compare E. epaw for 
spa. ‘ Just by the haw-haw ; ’ Murphy, 'riiree Weeks after Marriage, 
A. i. sc. I (1776). 

HAHi (1), frozen rain. (E.) ME. hajel, Layamon, 11975 ; spelt 
hawel in the later text. Later hayl (by loss of j one), Chaucer, Good 
Women, Cleop. 76. AS. hagl, hagai ; Grein.-f Icel. hagl ; Du., Dan., 
Swed. kagel; G. hagel. Teut. types *hag{a)loz, m., *hag(a)lom, n. 
Allied to Gk. , a round pebble ; so that hailstone is tautolo- 

gical. Der. hail, verb, ME. hailen, I’rompt. Parv.; also hailstone, 
MPL. haihtone, Wyclif, Wisdom, v. 23 (later text). 

HAHj (2), to greet, call to, address. (Sc-and.) MIC, heilen. 
‘Ileylyn, or gretyn, saluto;' Prompt. Parv. Spelt he^jlenu (for 
heilen), Ormulum, 2814. A veib formed from Icel. heill, sb,, 
prosperity, good luck ; a sb. formed from Icel. heill, adj., hale, 
sound. This sb. was particularly used in greeting, as in far heill, 
farewell ! p. The usual led. verb is heilsa, to say hail to one, to 
greet one, whence ME. hailsen, to greet. In P. Plowman, 11. v. 101 , we 
have; *I hailse hym hendeliehe, as 1 his frende werc’ = l greet him 
readily, ns if I were his friend ; and, in this very passage, the liodley 
MS. reads : ‘ I haile him.’ Cf. Swed. hel, hale, Dan. heel, hale, 
whole. See Hale (i), and Whole. 

HAIli! (3), an exclamation of greeting. (Scand.) ‘All hail, 
great master 1 grave sir, hail, 1 come!* 7'emp. i. 2. 189. * Jlayl be 

j)aw, mary ’=Lat. aue Maria ; Myre’s Instructions for I’.arish Priests, 
ed. Peacock, 1. 422. — led. heill, hale, whole, adj., heill, good luck, 
sb. See Hail (2). .Similar is the use of .\S. wes hul, lit. be whole, 
may you be in good health ; but the AS. hrd produced the E. whole, 
and the Northern E. hale. See Wassail. 

HAIR, a filament growing from the skin of an animal. (E. ; but 
influenced by F.) ME. hetr, her, Chaucer, C. T. 591 (A 589) ; Ancren 
Riwle, p. 424. AS. hii'r, her, Grein, ii. 24.^Du. haar; led. har; 
Dan. haar; Swed. hhr; G. haar, OIIG. har. Teut. type •krfrom, n. 
p. Put this would have given a mod. E. form hear or here ; cf. heares in 
SjTcnser, F. ( ). iv. 8. 4. 'I'hc form now in use is due to the influence of 
ME. heire, heyre, a hair shirt ; P. Plowman, 11. v.fifi ; from OF. haire, 
a hair shirt ; and this (.)F. lorm is from OIIG. hurra (<*Aar-jrt), hair- 
cloth, a fern, derivative fiom OIIG. har, hair. y. 'i'he AS. hter is 
further related to led. haddr, liair (Teut. type *hazdoz) ; and to 
1 .ith. ^a.ss(i, plaited hair ; L. carrre, to card wool. Der. hair-y, ME. 
heeri, Wyclif, (icn. xxvii. 1 1 ; hair-i-ness ; hair-less ; also hair-breadth, 
-cloth, -powder, -splitting, -spring, -stroke, -trigger, -worm. 

HAIRIF, HAfRlF, goose-grass ; Galium A parine. (£.) AS. 
hege-rife, goose-grass. — AS. hege, a hedge (see Hay (2)) ; and -rife, 
prob. allied to lUfe, and meaning ‘ abundant.’ 

HAKE, a sea-fish of the cod family. (Scand.) ^ Hake, fysche, 
squilla;' Prompt. Parv.- Norw. hakefsk (lit. hook-fish), a fish with 
hooked under-jaw, eyj. of salmon and trout (Aasen) ; from Norw. 
hake, a hook ; sec Hook. p. Compare AS. hacod, glossed by L. 
Indus ; Wright’s Vocab. i. 55, col. 2 ; whence Prov. E. haked, a 
large pike (Cambridgeshire) ; Blount’s Gloss. ; allied to G. hecht 
MIIG. hechel, OIIG. hachit, a pike. We may explain AS. hac-od 
as furnished with sharp teeth; from Teut. *hak-, to pierce, as in 
OIIG. hecchen, MHG. hecken (from *hak-jan-), to pierce, sting ; 
see Hack. 

HA KTTUr , a physician, doctor. (Arab.) * The Doctors are named 
hackeems;’ Sir '1*. Herbert, Trav. (ed. 1638), p. 234. — Arab, fyakltn, 
wise; also a doctor, physician. — Arab, root Ifakatna, he exercised 
authority; Rich. Dict.,p. 577. 

HA LBERD, HALjbERT, a kind of pole-axe ; a combination 
of sjjear and battle-axe, with a long handle. (I'*. — MHG.) In Shak. 
Com. Errors, v. 1 85 ; and in Naval Accounts ( 1 497) ; ed. 1896, p. 99. 
An AF. halebarde occurs in 1372 ; Antiq. Rej^ertory, ii. 27, col. 2. 
Ben Jonson has halberdiers. Every Man, ed. Wheatley, iii. 5. 14.— 
OF. halebarde , ' an halberd ; ’ Cot. — M HG. helmbarte, later halenharte, 
mod. G. hellebarte, an axe with which to split a helmet, furnished with 
a conveniently long handle, derived from MHG. (and G.) helm, a 
helmet; and MHG. (and G.) barte, OHG. barta, a broad axe. 'I’he 
latter clement is derived from G. bart, a beard ; just as Icel. skeggja, 
an axe, is from skegg, a beard; and see Barb (i). Cf. led. barda, 
a halb^. p. The former element has also been explained as ‘ Jong 
handle;’ from MHG. halm, a helve, handle; see Helm (1); but 
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this explanation is no longer favoured ; see Klngc and Darmestetcr. 
The halberd may have been named from the jagged aiul irregular 
shape of llie iron head. Der. halberd-ier, Ol*'. hnlcbnrdier, ‘an 
halberdier ; ' f '»*t. 

HALCYON, a king-fisher ; as ndj., serene. ' 1 .. - < ih.'i ‘ Halcyon 
days’ calm days, i Hen. VI, i. 2. 131. It was suiiimsed that the 
weather was always calm when the kingfishers were breeding. * They 
lay and sit about midwinter, when daies be sliortest ; and the time 
whiles they arc broody, is called the halcym daies; for during that 
season, the sea is calme and nauigablc, especially in the coast of 
.Sicilie; ’ Holland’s I'liny, b. x. c. 32.-1.. hnlryun, commonly alcyon, 
a kingfisher, — Gk. &kKvo», &Kkv^v, a kingfisher, fi. The aspirate 
seems to be wrong, and due to association with Gk. a\t, sea, combined 
with teva/y, ‘ conceiving,* by popular etymology ; but the Gk. name is 
clearly cognate with L. alcedo, the true I-. name for the bird. 
hale u)» whole, healthy, .sound. (K.) ‘For they bene hale 
enough, I trowe Spenser, Sheph. Kal.. July, 107. A Northern E. 
form; spelt halt in t.’ur.sor Mundi, 248SS. It is the Northern form 
corresponding to AS. hnl, whence MIO. hmA, E. whole. See 
Whole. 

HALE (a), HAUL, to drag, dr.aw violently. (F.-OflG.) ME. 
halitn, haltn ; whence mod. E. hale and a later form haul ; it appears 
ns hall in 1581. .Spelt halie. P. Plowman, Ji. viii. 95 ; hale, Ch.aucor, 
Pari, of Fonles, 131. — K. haler, to jmll ; which first apyiears in the 
12th cent. (Ilatzfcld). — OHG. baton, holon (G. Ao/en), to summon, 
to fetch. + OFries. halia, to fetch ; OSax. hal'm, to bring, fetch ; Du. 
halm, to fetch, draw, pull ; Low (L halen (whence Dan. hale, .Swed. 
halo), to pull, haul. Allied to A.S. ge-holian, to acquire, get; L. 
ealare, to summon ; Gk. leaXttv, to summon. See Calends. Der. 
haul, sb., haul-er, haul-age ; also halyard, q. v. jST Hale is the older 
forni; we find '■ hnlede bine to gruiide’ - haled him to the ground, 
T.ayanion, 25888 (later text) ; haul tinst occurs in the pp. ihauled, 
I.ife of Itcket, cd. \V. 11 . lllack, I. 1497. 

HALF, one of two equal parts of a thing. (E.) ME. haH\ *hat/ 
a bushel ; ’ Ghaucer, C. ‘ 1 ’. 4242 i^A 4244). OMerc. half ; AS. healf, 
Northumb. half, Luke, xix. 8 ; where the biter AS. text has half. 
+ Du. half\ Icel. halfr ; Swed. half ; Dan. halv ; Goth, halbs ; G. 
halb, OIIG. halp. In close connexion with this adj. wc hnd ME. 
half, AS. healf (Gen. xiii. 9), Icel. halfa, Goth, halba, OlIG. halpa, 
used with the sense of ‘ side,’ or ‘ part ; ' and this may have lx:cn the 
orig. sense. It occurs, e.g. in the Goth, version of 2 Cor. Hi. 10, 
where the Gk. roi/Tfp ry /xc/ict is translated by in ihizai halbai. 
y. A late example of the sb. is in the phrase left Anl/^lcft side, or 
left hand; P. Plowman, Ib ii. 5. It survives in mod. E. behalf', sec 
Behalf. Gf. Skt. hdp-aya (causal of hip), to arrange, to distribute 
(Uhlenljcck). Der. halve, verb, ME. haluen ( •= halven), VVyclif, Ps. liv. 
24 ; halv-id ; half-blood, half-breed, half-bred, half-brother, half-sister, 
half-moon, half-pay, half-way, half-witted, half-yearly. Also half-penny, 
in which the / (as well as the 1) has long lieen lost in pronunciation ; 
spelt halpeny, P. Plowman, IJ. vi. 307. Also he-half. 

MALIBUT, a large ilat-fish. (E.) ‘ Hallibut, a fish like a ydaice; ’ 
Kersey's Diet., ed. 1715. Gotgrave translates by ‘ahallibiit 

(fish).' Sjieli halybut in Fabyan’s t^liron., ed, Ellis, p. 587. Com- 
pounded of ME. hali, holy (see Holy', and butte, a flounder, plaice, 
which occurs in Jlavelok, 759. Sec Butt (4). So called lieeausc 
excellent eating fur holidays; the sense being ‘holy (i.e. holiday) 
plaice.’ The nsh often attains to a large size, and weighs as much 
as 400 lbs. The cognate languages have similar names for it. Du. 
heilbot ; from heilig, holy, and hot, a plaice. Cf. Swed. helgflundra, 
from helg, holidays, and flundra, a flonuder ; Dan. helle-flynder, from 
heilig, holy, and flynder, a flounder. 

HALIDOM, a holy relic. (E.) MF.. halidom, halidam. ‘That 
dar y swere on the kalydom;^ Kob. of lininne, Handlyng Synne, 

1 . 5629. A,S. hiiligdom ; ‘ on ])am hnJigdome swerian,’ swear on the 
halidom, Laws of Ethelrcd, sect. 3, c. 2 ; in Thor|)e, Anc. Laws, 
i. 293, — AS. hiilig, holy; and -dom, suffix, orig. the same as ddm, 
doom. See Holy and Boom. + Du. heiligdnm ; Icel. helgidomr, 
Dan. helligdom; G. heiligthum. ^ By my halidam (with -dam for 
-dom) was imagined to refer to our Lady (Dame). 

HALIMOTE, a court of a lord of a manor, held in a hall. (E. ) 
ME. kalimote, halimot. ‘ Vcl halimoto;’ Laws of Hen. I., in 
Thorpe, Anc._I.aws, i. 517. Lit. ‘ hall-moot ; ’ from ME. hal. hall ; 
and As. gemot, ME. imot. a moot, a meeting. See Hall and Moot. 
For the form of the word, cf. Handiwork. 

HALL, a large room. (K.) ME. halle, Chaucer, C. T. 2523 
(A 35 ai)> O.Merc. hall ; AS. heall, heal, Grein, ii. 50 ; the acc. healle 
occurs in Mark, xiv. 15, where the latest text has halle. 4. Du. hal; 
Icel. hallf hiUl; OSwed. hall. (The G. halle is a borrowed word.) 
Teut. type *haUa, (., for *kalna ; from Hal, 2nd grade of *helan-, to 
cover, shelter; cf. AS. hclan, to hide, conceal, cover ; just ns the L. 
cf//a is allied to L. celare, to conceal, cover; the orig. «»ns^ being 


‘ cover,’ or place of shelter. Sec Cell. Der. hall-mark, guild-hall, 
halimote. tfST Quite unconnected with L. aula. 
HALLELUJAH, the same as Alleluiah, q. v. 
HALLIARD, the same as Halyard, q. v. 

HALLOO, HALLOW, to shout. [¥.) ME. haUmen, to chase 
with shouts; Chaucer, Jfook Duch. 379; Kick. Kedelcs, iii. 228; cf. 
^Halftw, schypmannys crye, Celeuma;' Prompt. Parv. — OF. halloer, 
to pursue with shouts (Godefroy). Of imitative origin. Cotgravc 
has F. halle, ‘ an interj. of cheering or setting on a dog,* whence 
halier, ‘ to hallow, or incourage dogs with hallowing.* 

HALLOW, to sanctify, make holy. (E.) ME. hal^ien, I.ayamon, 
17496 ; later haltoe, P. Plowman, B. xv. 557 ; halewe, halotve, Wyclif, 
John, xi. 55. AS. halgtan, to make holy; from htWg, holy. See 
Holy. And s'^e below. 

HALLOWMASB, the feast of All Hallows or All Saints. 
(Hybrid; E. and I..) In Shak. Rich. II, v. i. 80. A familiar ab- 
breviation for All Hallows' Mass ■= the mass (or feast) of All Saints. 
In Eng. Gilds, ed. Toulniin Smith, p. 351, we have the expression 
alle halowene iyd— all hallows’ tide ; and again, the iyme of al halowene 
= the time of all hallows, Here hallows' is the gen. pi. of 
hallow, ME. halwe, a saint ; just as halowene is the ME. gen. pi. of the 
same word. The pi. halwes (-= saints) occurs in Chaucer, C. T. 14. 
y. The ME. halwe ^ AS. hdiga, definite form of the adj. hahg, holy ; 
so also the ME. halowene^ AS. halgena, definite form of the gen. ]»l. 
of the same adj. See Holy, and see Moss (2). 2. Similarly, 
Hallowe'en - all hallows* fven. 

HALLUCINATION, wandering of mind. (L.) ‘ For if vision 
be abolished, it is called ceecitas, or blindness ; if depraved, and 
receive its objects erroneously, hallucination;' Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. iii. c. 18. $ 4. Also in Minshcu, ed. 1627. Formed, by 
analogy with F. sbs. in -tion, from L. halliiciniitin, alluctnalio, or 
ulucinatio, a wandering of the mind. — L. hallucinari, allucinari, or 
alueiuuri, to wander in mind, dream, rave. Cf. Gk. dKvtiv, AXvtiP, 
to W'andcr in mind ; ^Xcur, distraught. Der. hallucinate, verb, 
hallucinat-or-y. 

HALM, the same as Haulm, cj. v. 

HALO, a Ininiiious ring round the sun or moon. (F.~L.— Gk.) 
‘This halo is made after this manner;’ Holland’s Plutarch, p. 681 
(R.). — F. halo (16th c.); Hatzfeld. — L. acc. halo, from nom. halos, 
a halo. — Gk. SXm, a round thresbiiig-floor, in which the oxen trod 
out a circular path ; a halo. 

HALSER (in Minsheu), the same as Hawser, q. v. 

HALT (Gf, lame. (E.) ME. halt, Havelok, 543. OMeic. halt, 
AS. healt, Nurthumb. halt, i.uke, xiv. 21. 4* icel. haltr; Dan. halt; 
Swed. halt; Goth, hath; OHG. halz. Teut. type Haltoz. Cf. L. 
claudus, lame. Der. halt, verb— ME. halien, AS. kealtian (Ps. xvii. 
47) ; halt-ing, halt-ing-ly. 

HALT (2), as sb., a sudden stop; as a verb, to stop quickly at the 
word of command. (F. — G.) ‘ And in their m.arch soon made a halt;' 
Sir W. Daveiiant, The Dream, st. 19. A military term. Dr. Murray 
says it first came in as an Ital. term, without initial h ; and Richardson 
quotes the form alt from Milton, P. L. vi. 532, where mod. editions 
have halt. The k is due to F. — K. (Hatzfeld) ; cf. Ital. alto ; as 
in fare alto, to make a halt, to stnji. — G. halt, halt ! lit. hold ! from 
halten, to hold, check, cognate with E. Hold (i), q. v. The word 
h.as jiasse^ from G., into several languages. 

HALTER, a rope for leading a horse, a noo.se. (E.) ME. halter, 
(iower, C. A. ii. 47 ; bk. iv. 1357 * -^iso «:-• halter, in O. Eiig. 
Horn., ed. Morris, i, 53, 1 . 18. A.S. healf ter (rare); the dat. on 
healf tre-vtitYi a halter, occurs as a translation of L. in camo in 
Ps. xxxi. 12 (Gamb. M.S.), ed. Siielman; also sjielt hailftre; we find 
*eapistrum, hielftre,’ Wright’s Vocab. i. 84, col. i; cf. Thorpe’s 
Analecta, p. a8, 1 . 1 . 4 * MDu. hnlfter (Hexham) ; G. half ter, a halter ; 
OHG. hxdftra; (). J.ow G. kaliftra (Schade). Teut. types Halftr-, 
*haliflr- (Franck). From the base *halb-, apparently signifying ‘ to 
hold ; ’ sec Helve. Lit. ‘ something to hold by; ’ cf. 1 .. cap-istrum, 
a halter, from L. capere, to take hold. Der. halter, verb. 

HALVE, to divide in half. (E.) See Half. 

HALYARD, HALLIARD, a ro^x; for hoisting or lowering 
sails. (E.) Both siiellings are in Kersey’s Did., ed. 1715. A form 
due to popular etymology, as if the rojies were so called because 
fastened to the yards of the ship from which the sails are suspended, 
and so hale or draw the yards into their places. But the d is excrescent ; 
from M E. halier, lit. * a haler,’ or ‘ hauler.’ ‘ Oon uptye with 2 haliers ; ’ 
Riley, Mem. of I.ondon, p. 370 (a.D. 1373); hnlliers, Hakluyt, Voy. 
iii. 847. See Hale (2). 

HAM, the inner or hind part of the knee ; the thigh of an animal. 
(E.) ME. hamme, homme; the pi. is spelt both kommen and hammes, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 1 2 2. AS. hamm ; ‘ poples, hamm ; ’ Wright's Vocab. 
i. 44, col. 2 ; ‘ suffragines, hamma * (]>l.) ; id. ^ Du. ham ; Icel. kom 
(gen. hamar); OHG. hamma, prov. G. hamme. p. Connected by 
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Bragmann (i. $ 421) with Gk. the lower part of the leg. (But 

see OamlMl.) Der. ham-strmgf sb., Shak. Troil. i. 3. 154; kam- 
ttrine, verb. 

HAMA DHYAD, a dryad or wood-nymph. (L.— Gk.) Properly 
used rather in the pi. Jlamadryades, whence the sing, hamadryad was 
(Incorrectly) formed, by cutting off the suffix Chaucer, C. T. 
2930 (A 2938), has the corrupt form Arnadrydes.’ml^. pi. hamadryades 
(sing, hamadryas), wood-nymphs. a-Gk. pi. *AfiabpvaSts, woo<l- 
nymphs; the life of each nymph depended on that of the tree to 
which she was attached. — (ik. d/xa, together with (i.e. coexistent 
with) ; and Spin, a tree. "Apa is co-radicate with same ; and S/nis with 
tree. See Same and Tree. 

HAME, one of the two bent sticks round a horse collar. (£.) 
Usually in the pi. katnes. ME. hnme ; Catholicon Anglic. (14S3). In 
Wright’s Vocab. i. 16K, the AF. esleles is glossed by hnmes\ and 
boceles by l>eru-hames ; cf. prov. E. bargham (E. D. 1 ).).+I)u. kaam. Cf. 
MDn. hamme, * a cratch of wood to tie beasts to, or a yoke ;* Hexham. 
Further allied to Skt. famytl, the pin of a yoke ; Pers. sim, saym, ‘ the 
nccl^oke of oxen,* Rich. Diet., p. 866. (ilorn, § 764; Uhlenbeck.) 
Cf. Hem (i). 

HAMIijST, a small village. (F. — O. Low CL) ME. kamelei, of 
three syllables; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langloft, p. 269; spelt hamelat, 
Baibour, Bruce, iv. 195 ; hamiilet, id. ix. 403 (Edinb. MS.); hamlety 
id. ix. 403 (Cainb. MS. ). — A F. hamelet. Year-books of Edw. 1 , 1 292 -3, 
[). 25 ; diniin. of OF. hamel (whence mod. F. hameau). Hamel is 
used by Froissart, ii. 2. 232 (Littrd). The suffix -el is also dimin. ; 
:he base being Anni-.— OFriesic a home, dwelling; cogn-ate 
with AS. ham, whence K. home. See Home. ^ The fact that the 
word is French explains the difference of vowel. 

HAMMER, a tool for driving nails. (F..) ME. hamer, hammer", 
L haucer, C. T. 2510 C A 2508); Ilavelok, 1877. AS. hamor, Grein, 
1. ii.+Du. Artwier ; Tccl. A/imarr ; J'lan. hammer \ Swed. hammare; 
.1. hammer ; OIIG. hamar. Of doubtful origin ; C'urlius (i. 161) 
:onnects it with Church Slavonic kameni (Russ, kamene), a stone. 
f*erhaps orig. ‘ a stone implement ; ’ Icel. hamarr also means ‘ a rock.’ 
Der. hammer, verb, K. Tolin, iv. l. 67 ; hammer-head (a kind of shark). 
HAMMERCLpTH, the cloth which covers a coach-box. 
Hybrid; Du. and E. ?) The N.E. 1 ). quotes, from Mann, and Housch. 
Exp. (1463), p. 315, ‘My m.astyr bout [bought] . . xlj dies of 
kamer-clothe.' Also, from Archaol. xvi. 91 (Document of the time of 
Jueen Mary\ * Hamer-clothes, with our arms and badges of our 
:olours . . np]icrteininge unto the same wagon.’ Of unknown origin. 
3 . But perhaps the form hammer is an E. adaptation of the Du. word 
kernel (which was not understood) ; with the addition of E. cloth. 
Du. hemel (i) heaven, (2) a tester of a bed, roof of a coach, canopy, 
lais, baldachin (Calisch'l. ‘ Dcii henul van cen koetse, the seeling of 
i coach,’ llexlmm ; explained by Scwcl as ‘ the testern of a coach.’ 
Jf. .also MDu. hemelen, ‘to hide, cover, adorne;’ Hexham. Also 
^VFIem. hemelu/itgen, a triumphal car (De Bo), y. Cognate with 
■Jwetl., Dan., and G. himmel, heaven, a canopy, tester. See hemel 
n Franck. 

HAMMOCK, a jiiece of strong netting .slung to form a h.anging 
jcd. (We.st Indian.) ‘Those beds which they call hamacas, or 
Unasill beds;’ Hakluyt’s Voyages, iii. 641. ‘Cotton for the making 
>f hamaccas, which are Indian beds;’ Ralegh, Discovery of (iuiana, 
;d. 1596, p. 32 (Todd). ‘ Beds or hamacks;^ Sir T. Herbert, Travels, 
1. 6 (id.). Columbus, in the Narrative of his First Voyage, says; ‘a 
peat many Indians came to-day for the purpose of bartering their 
;ottou, and hamacas, or nets, in which they sleep ’ (Webster). Cf. 
ipan. hamaea, a hammock. Of West Indian origin ; prob. Caribbean, 
'klen has amacca, ed. Arber, p. 192; hamaea, p. 230. ^ Ingeniously 
iorrupted in Dutch to h.mgmat, i. e. a hanging mat ; but the older 
Du. form was hammak (Sewel'. 

HAMPER (i), to impede, hinder, harass. (E.) 'WM. hamperen, 
lampren; the pp. is hampered and hampred. Will, of I’alernc, 441, 
(694. ‘ For, I trow, he can hampre thee;’ Rom. of the Rose, 6426. 
V difficult word ; but it seems to a nasalised form allied to Low G. 
lapern, EFries. haperen, to stop short. Cf. Alsace hnperen, hamperen, 

0 hesitate, proceed with difficulty ; 'shampert,\t goes hard (E. Martin) ; 
.ow G. hampern, occasional form of happern, happeln, to be stu(^ 
ast (Berghaus); Du. haperen, to stop, stagnate, flag, fail; de machine 
lapert, the machine flags, is hampered ; er hapert iets aan, there is 

1 hitch; Pomeran. happern, hapern, to meet with difficulties; Swed. 
lial. happla, to stammer ; happe, to back a horse ; Dan. happe, to 
tutter. Cf. Hopple. Der. hamper, a feller (rare). 

HAMPER (2), a kind of basket. (F.— G.) ‘An hamper of 
[olde;’ Fabyan’s Chron., an. 1431-a ; ed. Ellis, p. 607. ‘An hampyr 
>f gold;' Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 20. * Cophinus, hampere\^ Voc. 
•59. 10. A shortened form of Hanaper, q.v. *Gerh of the Hamper 
•r hanaptr {Clericus hanaperii) is an ofheer in Chancery (Anno a Edw. 
V. c. 1) otherwise called Warden of the Hamper w the same statute;’ 


Blount’s Law Lexicon.— OF. hanapier', Low L. hanaperimn, a large 
vessel for keeping cups in. — OF. hanap (Low L. hanapus), a drinking- 
cup.— OFrankish *hnapp. (Du. nap) ; OHG. hnapf (MUG. tmpf), 
a drinking-cup. + AS. hntcp, as a gloss to L. ciatus (eyalhus) ; Wright s 
Vocab. i. 24, col. a. Doublet, hanaper. 

HAMSTER, a species of rodent, allied to the rat. (G.) * The 

skins of hamsters ; ' ' 1 ‘opscll, Four-footed Beasts, ed. 1658, p. 4I3*— 
(J. hamster, ‘German marmot;’ Flimel. 

HANAPER, the old form of Hamper {2). Cf. ‘ hanypere, or 
hamper, cnnistrnm ;* Prompt. I'.'irv., p. 226. * The Hanaper office 
in the Court of Chancery derives its name from the hanaperium, 
a large basket in which writs were deposited,’ &c. ; Way’s note. 

HAND, the part of the body used for seizing and holding. (E.) 
ME. hand, bond, Chancer, C. T. 843 (A 841). AS. hand, hand', 
Grein, ii. 11. -^1)0. hand', Icel. hand, hand', D.'in. haand\ Swed. hand', 
Goth, handus', G. hand', OHG. haul. Tcut. type *knnduz, fem. 
Root uncertain. Some connect it with Goth, hmthan, to sci/e, a strong 
verb (pt. t. hanth, pp. hunthans), only found in the compounds 
frahinthan, to take captive, ushinthan, to take captive. Der. hand, 
verb, Temp. i. 1. 25; hand-er ; hand-barrow, hand-bill, hand-book 
(imitated from G. kandbuch, see 'rreiich, Eng. Past and rresenl) ; 
hand-breadth, Exod. xxv. 25 ; hand-cart', hand-ful (Wyclif has homl- 
fullis, pi., Gen. xxxvii. 7) ; hand-gallop ; hand-glass, hand-grenade, 
hand-kerchief (sec Korohief), hand-less, hand-maid ((icn. xvi. 1), 
hand-maiden (Luke, i. 48), handspike, hand-staves (Ezek. xxxix. 9), 
hand-weapon (Numb. xxxv. 18), hand-writing. Ami see hand-cuff, 
hand-i-cap, hand-i-craft, hand-i-work, hand-le, handsel, hand-some, 
hand-y. 

HANDCUFF, a mnn.'iclc,sh.'ickle for the hand. (E.) In Todd’s 
Johnson, without a reference; rare in books. The more usual woril 
(in former times) was hand-fetter, used by Cedgrave to translate OF. 
matuite, manicle, and manotte. From hand and cuff. ^ Too late to 
be an adaptation of ME. and AS. handcops, a handcuff. W’e find 
‘ tnanica, hond-co2)s’ in a vocabulary of the 12th century ; Weight’s 
Vocab. i. 95, col. 2 

HANDICAP, a race for horses of all ages. (E.) In a handicap, 
horses carry different weights according to their ages, &c., with a view 
to equalising their chances. The word w as formerly the name of 
a game. ‘To the Miter Taverne in W’oodstreete . . . Here some of 
us fell to handycapp, a sport that I never knew before ; ’ Pepys’ I'liary, 
Sept. 18, 1660. Orig. the same as the Newe Feire, described in 
P. Plowman, B. v. 327 ; which shows that it was a custom to barter 
articles, and to settle by arbitiatioii which of the aiticles was more 
valuable, and how much (by way of ‘ amends ’) was to be given to the 
holder of the inferior one. Fron;. this settlement of ‘ amends ’ arose 
the system known as handicapping. The etymology is from hand C cap 
( »■ hand in cap) ; from the mode of drawing lots. See the N. E. D. 
and my Notes on P. Plowman ; also N. and Q., June 23, 1855. 

HANDICRAFT, manual occupation, by w-ay of trade. (E.) 
Cotgrave translates OF. mestier by ‘ a trade, occupation, mystery, 
handicraft* A corruption of handcraft ; the iii-sertion of i being due 
to an imitation of the form of handiwork, in which i is a real part of 
the word. AS. handcraft, a trade ; Canons under K. Edgar, sect, xi; 
in Thorpe's Ancient Laws, ii. 246. .See Hand and Craft. Der. 
lumdicrafts-man. 

HANDIWORK, HANDYWORK, work done by the 
hands. (E.) ME. handiwerk, hondiwerc; spelt hondiwerc, O. Eng. 
Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 129, 1 . 20. AS. handgeweorc, Deut. iv. 28. 
— AS. hand, hand ; and geweorc, a collective form of weorc, work. See 
Hand and Work. ^ The prefix ge- in AS. is extremely 
common, and makes no appreciable difference in the sense of a word. 
In later E., it is constantly rendered by i- or y-, as in y-clept, from 
AS. gecleoped. 

HANDIjE, to treat of, manage. (E.) ME. handlen, Chaucer, 
C. T. 825a (E 376). AS. handlian, Gen. xxvii. 12. Formed with 
suffix -I and causal -ian from AS. hand, hand. 4 - Du. handelen, to han- 
dle, trade; Icel. hiindla; Dan. handle, to treat, use, trade; Swed. 
handla, G. handeln, to trade. All similarly formed. See Hand. 
Allied to handle, sb., lit. a thing by which to manage a tool ; the dat. 
pi. hondlen occurs early, in St. Juliana, ed. Cockayne and Brock, 
p. 59; from AS. handle, a handle, Corpus Gloss. 1904. Cf. Dan. 
ha^el, a handle. 

HANDSEL, HANSEL, a first instalment or earnest of a 
bargain. (Sc.'ind.) 1. In making bargains, it was formerly usual to 
pay a small part of the price at once, to conclude the bargain and as 
an earnest of the rest. The lit. sense of the word is ‘ delivery int<i 
the hand’ or ‘hand -gift.’ The word often means a gift or bribe, 
a new-year’s gift, an earnest-penny, the first money received in a 
morning, &c. See Hansel in Halliwell. ME. hansele, 1 *. I’lownian, 
C. vii. 375 ; B. v. 326; hansell. Rich. Redeles, iv. 91. 2 . Another 
sense of the word was ‘ a giving of hands,* a shaking of hands by 

S 2 
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way of concliifling a bargain; see handsal in led. Diet. Cf. AS. 
handttlen, a delivery into the hand ; eited by Lye from a (.iloasary 
(Cot. 136) ; see Voe. 449. 29. [The AS. word is rare, and the word 
is rather to be eonsidered as Seand.] — leel. handsal, a law term, the 
transaction of a bargain by joining hands; < hand-shaking was with 
the men of old the sign of a iransaction, and is still used among 
farmers and the like, so that /o shake hands is the same as to conclnde 
n bargain ’ (Vigfusson) ; derived from led. hand, hand, and sal, a 
sale, liargain. Cf. Dan. handsel, a handsel, earnest; Swed. haudsdl. 
Dot. handsel or hansel, verb, used in Wanier’s Albion’s England, 
b. xii. c. 75, 1 . 7 ; ^elt hanselle, I'ath. Angl. (14J<3^‘ 

HAIfl)SOM£, comely, orig. dexterous. (K.) Formerly it 
signified able, adroit, dexterous ; see Trench, .Select Glossary ; .Shak. 
has it in the mod. sense. ME. handsum. * llandsum, or esy to bond 
werkc, esy to ban hand werke, manuahs;* I’minjit. Parv. — AS. hand, 
hand ; and suffix -sum, as in wyn-sum, winsome, joyous ; but the 
whole word handsum does not ap]iear.^Du. handzaam, tractable, 
serviceable. p. The suffix -sum is a weaker grade of Du. -zaam, 
G. -sam (in lang-sam) ; see -some, suffix. Dor. handsame-ly ; hand- 
someness, Troil. ii. 1. 16 ; siidt hansum-nesse in Palsgrave. 

HAITDY (i), dexterous, exjicrt. (E.) ‘With handy care;* 
Dryden, Uaucis and I'hilemoii, 1 . 61. From hand and -y. ^ fktme- 
what different from ME. hendi, which occurs in King Horn, ed. 
l.umby, 1336. * Theonne beo je his hemii children * — then ye are his 
dutiful children ; Ancreri Kiwle, p. 18b ; from AS. hendig, appearing 
in the comp, lisi-hmdig, h.-iving skilful hands (Grein) ; which is com- 
posed of A.S. list, skill, and hendig, an adj. regularly formed from the 
sb. hand by the .addition of the suffix -ig and the consequent vowel 
change from a to e. Sec Sand. + Du. handig, handy, expert ; ef. 
Dan. hendig, usuaWy hehtendig, expert, dexterous ; Swed. hiindig, dex- 
terous ; Goth, handugs, clever, wise. Cf. G. behind, agile, dexterous ; 
and see Handy (2), 

HANDY (2), convenient, near. (E.) Also from hand and -y. , 

* Very handy and convenient ; ' T. Fuller, Pisgah .Sight, i. 400 (N.E.D.). 
‘All ! though he lives so handy, He never now drops in to sup;’ 
Hood’s Own, i. 44. DifTercnt in form from ME. hende, ‘Narle 
his help hende ben 'i* hud not help been near him ; William of I’a- 
leme, 25 1 3. AS. ^ehende, near ; ‘ sumor is gehende ’ summer is nigh 
at hand, Luke, xxi. 30 ; ‘he wa*s gehende pam sciire he was nigh 
unto the ship, John, vi. 19. ['I'he prefix could always be dropped, 
and is nearly lost in mod. English.] The AS. gehende is an adv. and 
prep., formed from hand hy suffixed -e (fur -jo-) and vowel-change. 
Sec Handy ( 1 ). 

HANOYWORK, the same as Handiwork, q.v. 

HANQ, to su'^pend ; to be suspended. (E.) Here two E. verlis 
and the ON. hengja have been mixed together. See the lull account 
in the N. E. D. A. 'J'rans. and weak verb, pt. t. and pp. hanged. 

* Horn to be hanged Temp. i. i. 35. But tlie pt. 1. is generally 

turned into hung, as in ' hung their eyelids down ; ’ i Hen. IV, iii. 2. 
81. ME. hangien, hongie/f, also hangen, hungen. '•Hanged hym 
after ’ he hanged himself afterwards ; P. Plowman, B. i. 68 ; pp. 
hanged, id. B. prol. 176. A.S. kangian, hangian, but with intransitive 
sense, Grein, ii. 14; the pt. t. hangode occurs in Beowulf, ed. Grein, 
2085. Cf. Icel. hengja, to hang up (we.'ik verb), G. himgen (weak 
verb). Teut. type Vtangjan-. B. ME. hangen, pt. 1. heng (some- 
times king), ]ip. hongen. ‘ And theron heng a brochc of gold ful 
schene ; * Chaucer, C. T. 160. ‘ By ounces henge his lokkes that he 

haddc ; ’ id. 679. The ME. infin. hangen is conformed to the causal 
and Icel. forms, the AS. iiifin. being always contracted. A.S. hSn, to 
bang, hut fransitivc in sense (cuiitr. from hdhan or hanghan) ; pt. t. 
heng, ])]i. hangen ; Grein, ii. 95. Cf. Icel. hanga, to hang, intr. ; jit. 
t. hekk, pp. hangitiH ; (lOth. hiihan, pt. t. haikah (formed by redn]>li- 
cation), ])p, hiihans ; G. hangen, pi. t. hieng, king, pp. gehangen. 
Allied to L. cunctari, to hesitate, delay, and Skt. ^ank, to hesitate, 
be ill uneeriaiiity, doubt, fear. Brugiuaun, i. § 420. ^ The Du. 

hangen, 1 )nii. hienge, Swed. hdnga, are forms used with both trans. 
and intrans. senses. Der. hang-er, (1) one who hangs, (2) a sus- 
pended sword, orig. jiart of a sword-belt whence the sword was sus- 
pended, Hamlet, V. 2. 157; hanger-on, hang-tng; hang-tngs, Tam. 
Shrew, ii. 351 ; hang-man, Mcas. iv. 2. 18 ; hang-dog, l^ope, Donne 
Versified, .Sat. iv. 267. 

HANGNAlIi ; for angnail, a form of Aignail, q. v. 

HANK, a skein or coil of thread or yarn. (Seaiid.) Cotgrave I 
translates OF. hobine by ‘ a skaiie or hanke of gold or silver thread.’ 
‘An hank;* Catholicon Angl. (1483L Cf. prov. E. hank, a skein, a 
loop to fasten a gate, a handle (Halliwell). The rare ME. verb 
hanken, to fetter, occurs in Cursor Mundi, 16044. — Icel. hankt, the 
hasp or clasp of a chest ; honk, a hank, coil ; Dan. hank, a handle, 
ear of a vessel ; Swed. hank, a string, tie-band. Also Low G. hank, 
a handle (Liibben) ; G. henkel, a handle, ring, ear, hook. p. The 
oiig. sense seems to be ‘ a loop,’ or ‘ hasp,’ or ‘ hook ; ’ and the sb. 


is a nasalised form allied to Icel. haki, a hook, G. kaken, a hook, 
AS. kaca, a fastening of a door. See Hatch (1), Hook. 

HANKER, to long importunately. (K.) Notin early use. ‘And 
fell such bowel- hankerings "To see an empire, all of kings;’ Butler, 
Hudibras, pt. iii. c. 2. I. 239. Cf. prov. E. hank, to hanker after 
{North) ; Halliwell. This verb is a frequentative allied to prov. 
FI hake, to wander about, loiter, hanker after; also to tease; farther 
allied to prov. E. hake, a hook, and to hank (above). And see hanker 
in the E. D.D.+MDu. anckeren (surely for hanckeren), ‘ to long or 
desire much after anything ; ’ Hexham. Cf. WFlem. hanJeeren, with 
the same sense as mod. Du. hunkeren, to hanker after, formerly hon- 
keren ( — hankeren) ; see Sewcl. ^ Perhaps it has often been asso- 
ciated with the verb to hang. 

HANSEATIC, pertaining to the llanse Towns in Germany. 
(F.— OHG.) ‘The chiefe cities of the Hans;* Hakluyt, Voy. i. 
1 55. The Hanse towns were so called because associated in a league. 
—OF. hanse, ‘the hanse ; a company, society, or corporation of mer- 
chants;* Cot.— OHG. hansa, mod. G. hanse, an association, league 
(Fliigel).+Goth. hansa, a band of men, Mk. xv. 16; Luke, vi. 17.+ 
AS. has I for *Aa/i.s], a band of men; Beowulf, 924. The Finnish 
kansa, jieople, was borrowed from Teutonic. ^ The league began 
about A. I). 1 140 tHaydii). 

HANSEIi, the same as Handsel, q.v. 

HANSOM, a kind of cnh. (E.) Modern. An abbreviation for 
‘ Hansom’s patent safety cab.’ From the name of the inventor (1834). 
Hansom is proh. a variant of Hanson (son of Hans) ; see Bardley’s 
£. Surnames. 

HAP, fortune, chance, accident. (Scand.) ME. ha/>, happ; P. 
Plowman, B. xii. 108; Layamon, 816, 3857. — Icel. happ, hap, chance, 
good luck. CT. AS. gehasp, fit; Allfric’s Colloquy, in Voc. 92. 8; 
also AS. tnagenhtcp, full of strength, mbdheep, full of courage, Grein, 
ii. 219, 259. ^ The W. hap, luck, hap, chance, must lie borrowed 

from E. ; but the Olrish cal*, Irish victory, trium]>h, i.s cognate. 
Der. happ-y, orig. lucky, Pricke of Conscience, 1334 ; happ-i-ly, happ- 
i-ness; hap-less, Gascoigne, Fruits of War, st. 108; hap-less-ly; hap- 
ly, Shak. Two Gent. i. i. 32 {happily in the same sense. Mens. iv. 2. 
98) ; hap-hazard, Holland, Ir. of Livy, p. 578 (R.); happ-en,\eih, q.v.; 
ms-hap, per-haps. 

HAPPEN, to befal. (.Scand.) MIC. happenen ; Gower has 
hapneth^W. happens; C. A. iii. 6 j ; bk. vi. J815. ‘ xif me ]« lyffe 
happene* ms if life be granted me; Morle Arthure, cd. Brock, 1269. 
p. 'I'he form happenen is an extension of the commoner form happen 
(mod. E. hai>) ; ‘ In any c.'is that mighte fnlle or happe ; ’ Chaucer, 
C. T. 587 (A 585). The latter verb is formed directly from the 
sb. hap above. ^ With the ending -enen compare Goth, verbs 
in -nan. 

HARAKIRI, a form of suicide. 1 Japan.) Also known as ‘happy 
dispatch;’ but lit. suicide by discmbowelnieiit. — Jap. Anra, belly ; 
kiri, to cut (N. K. 1).). 

HARANGUE, a popular .address. (F.— OIIG.) In Milton, P.L. 
xi. 663. M E. arang, Ratis Raving, i. 244. — M F. harangue, ‘ an oration, 
... set speech, long tale ; ’ Cot. Cf. Span, arenga, Ital. artnga, 
arringa, an harangue, p. 'I'he Ital. aringa signifies a speech made 
from an aringo, which Flurio explains by ‘ a ]>iilpit ; ’ aringo also 
meant an arena, lists, jilnce of declamation. The more lit. sense is 
a s{)eech made in the midst of .a ring of people. — OIIG. hring (mod. 
G, rmg), a ring, a ring of people, an arena, circus, lists ; cognate 
with E. ring. See Ring. ^ 'I'he vowel a (for 1) reappears in the 
sb. rank ; see Rank, Range. I'iic prefix ha- in F., and a- in Span, 
and Ital., are due to the OHG. A-, now dropped. Der. harangue, 
verb, Butler, Hudibras, pt. iii. c, 2. 1 . 438. 

HARASS, to torment, vex, plague. (F.— OHG.) Also spelt 
harms. ' 'I'o harass and weary the English ;’ Bacon, Life of Hen. VII, 
cd. Luinhy, p. 61 (sjTelt harrasse in R.).— MF. harasser, ‘to tire, or 
toile out, . . . vex, disquiet ; ’ Cot. p. Of disputed origin ; but it 
seems best to suppose it to be an extension of OF. barer ; ‘ barer vn 
cAi>n, to hound a dog at, or set a dog on a beast;’ Cot. — OHG. 
haren, to cry out ; .allied to Goth, hazjan, to praise. Der. harass, sb., 
Milton, .Samson, 257 ; harass-er. 

HARBINGER, a forerunner. (F.— OHG.) In Shak. Macb. i. 
4. 45. .See Trench, Select Glossary. The n stands for r, and the older 
form is MK. herbergeour, one who ]}rovided lodgings for a host or 
army of people. This sense is retained in Bacon, who says ; ‘ There 
was a harbinger who had lodged a gentleman in a very ill room;' 
Apophthegms, no. 54 (or 63). ‘ The fame anon thurgh Rome toun 

is burn ... By herhergeours that wenten him hifurn Ciiauccr, C. T. 
.‘> 4*7 kl* 995)' In the title of the legend of St. Julian, in Bodley MS. 
1596, fol. 4, he is called ‘ St. Julian the gode herberour* i.e. the good 
harbuurer. Herbergeour is formed help of the suffix -our, L. -atb- 
rem, denoting the ager.t) from the OF. herberger, ‘ to harbour, lodge, 
or dwell in a house;' Cot. (and see Godefroy).— OF. herberge, ‘a 
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bouse, harbour, lodging;* Cot.; mod. F. aufter^^. — MHG. herherge, 
OHG. heribe^a, a lodging, harbour ; see further under Harbour. 

HABBOnit, a lodging, shelter, place of refuge. (Scand.') ME. 
herberwe, Chaucer, C. T. 767 (A 765) ; whence mod. E. harbour by 
change of -enue to -our, and the use of or to represent the later sound of 
er. The w stands for an older j, and this again for g ; the spelling her- 
herje is in I^yamon, 28878. — Icel. herbergi, a harbour, inn, lodging, lit. 
a ‘ host-shelter ;* derived from Icel. herr, an army, and barg, 2nd grade 
of bjarga, to save, help, defend. Cf. MSwed. heerberge^ an inn ; derived 
from har, an army, and berga^ to defend (Ihre). + OHG. heriberga, a 
camp, lodging ; from OHG. heri (G. heer), an army, and bergan, to 
shelter; whence come mod. F. auberge, Ital. albergo, an inn, and mod. 
E. harbinger t q. v. p. For the former element, see Hari;y. For the 
latter element, cf. Goth, bairgan^ AS. beorgau, to jiresciVc ; and see 
Bury. ^ ll is usual to cite AS. hereherga as the original of harbour ; 
but it is hardly native; though the word may have been borrowed 
very early. Der. harimur, verb, ME. herherwen, I*. Plowman, P. xvii. 
7,*;, from Icel. herhergja, to shelter, harbour, a verl) formed from the 
sh. herbergi ; also harbour-er; harbour-age, K. John, ii. 234 ; harlfour- 
less ; harbour-master ; also harbinger, q. v. 

HARD, firm, solid, severe. (E.) ME. hard, Chaucer, C. T. 229 
(and common). AS. heard, John, vi. 60 ; ( )Fiies. herd. + Du. hard ; 
Dan. haard ; Swed. hArd\ Icel. hardr; Goth, hardus ; G. hart. Teut. 
type *harduz; allied to Gk, Kparvs, strong; cf. uparepos, Kaprtpos, 
valiant, stout. See Prugmann, i. § 792. Der. hard-ly, hard-ness^ 
AS. heardnes, Mark, x. 5 ; Aarrf-e« = ME. hardnen, Ormulum, 1574, 
JS219, which is an extension of the commoner MF.. harden, of which 
the \>Y>.yharded occurs in Chancer, C. T. 10559 245); hard-en-ed; 

hardship, ME. heardschipe, Ancren Kiwle, p. 6, 1 . 9 ; hard-ware, hard- 
featured, hard-f\ted, hard-handed, hard-headed, hard-hearted, hard- 
mouthed, hard-visaged ; also hard-y, q.v. 

HARiDOCK, HORDOCK, prob. the com-bincbottle ; Cen- 
taurea eyanus. (E. ) Hardnkes, pi.. King Lear, iv. 4. 4 (1^23); the 
quartos have hordoeJa,. The same as haudods, used in Fitzherbert's 
Husbandry to mean the corn- bluebottle ; see Glossary, and Pref. 
p. XXX. Mr. Wright (note to K. Lear) shows that hardhake meant 
the Centaurea nigra. Hoth jdants were called, indifferently, lenobweed, 
knotweed, and loggerhead. Named from the hardness of the head of 
the Centaurea nigra, also called knapweed, iron-weed, iron-head, See. 
Sec Plant-names, ed. Hritten and Holland. ^ No kind of dock is 
suitable for a wreath, or grows among corn. 

HARDS, fibres of llax. (E.) ME. herdes. ‘Hempen herdes;' 
Chaucer, Kom. Rose, 1233. heordan, pi. ‘.Stuppa, heordan;' 

Corp. Gloss. 1908. + MDu. heerde, herde (Kllian) ; later hide (Hex- 
ham) ; EFries. hide. Teut. type *hizdbn- ; cf. Meed. % Not allied 
to hard. Der. hard-en, adj. 

HARDY, stout, strong, brave. (F. — OHG.) ME. hardi, hardy, 
P. Plowman, K. xix. 285 ; the comp, hardiere is in Layamon, 4.348, 
later text. — Ol*'. hardi, ‘ hardy, daring, stout, bold ; ’ f'ot. Hardi was 
orig. the j)p. of OF. hardir, of which the compound enhardir is 
explained by Coigrave to mean ‘to hearten, imbolden.’ — OHG. 
hartjan (MUG. herlenWo harden, make stro^. — OHG. harti (G. 
harf), hard ; cognate with AS. heard, hard. See Hard. Der. hardi-ly, 
hardi-ness, 1 *. Plowman, B, xix. 31 ; hardi-head, Spenser, F. Q. i. 4. 
38 ; hardi-hood, Milton, ('emus, 650. Hardi-ly, hardi-ness, hardi- 
head, hardi- hooil are all hybrid compounds, with £. suffixes; showing 
how coT^letely the word was naturalised. 

HAR!B, the name of an animal. ( 1 C.) ME. hare, Chaucer, C. T. 

l, 3626 (B j886). AS. hara, as a gloss to I., lepus, AClfric's Gloss., 
in Voc. 119. II. + I)n, haas’, Dan. and Swed. hare; Icel. heri 
(formerly here) ; G. base ; OHG. haso. Teut. types *hazon-, *hason-, 

m. Idg. type *kas-on- ; cf. OPrass. sasnis (for *kasHis), W. cein-ach, 
f. (Rhys) ; and Skt. pafo, orig. pasa, a hare. See Stokes-Fick, p. 74; 
Bnigmann, i. § 826. Uhlcnlieck connects Skt. papas with AS. hasu, 
gray. Dor. hare-brained, i Hen. IV, v. 2. 19 ; hare-lip, K. Lear, iii. 
4. 12.3; hare-lipped; harr-i-er, q.y.; hare-bell, q.\. 

HAREBELIi, the name of a flower. (E.) In Cymb. iv. 2. 222. 
The word does not appear among A.S. names of plants ; but we find 
ME. hare-belle, Voc. 7 1 3. 9. Certainly compounded of hare and bell ; 
but, owing to the absence of reason for the appellation, it has been 
supposed to be a corruption of hair-bell, with reference to the slender- 
ness of the stalk of the true ‘ hair-bell,* the Campanula rotundi/olia. 
The apparent absence of reason for the name is, however, rather in 
favour of the etymology from hare than otherwise, as will be seen by 
consulting the fanciiul AS. names of plants given in Cockayne’s 
Leechdoms, vol. iii. To name plants from animals was the old 
custom ; hence hare's beard, hare's ear, hare's foot, hare's lettuce, hare's 
palace, hare's tail, hare-thistle, all given in Dr. Prior’s Popular Names 
of British Plants ; to which add AS. haran-hyge (hare’s foot trefoil), 
haran-specel (now called viper’s bugloss), haran-v^rt (hare’s wort), 
from Cockayne’s Leechdoms. The spelling hair-bell savours of 


modem science, but certainly not of the principles of English etymo- 
ioRy* ^ A similar modern error (invented in 1851, by Fox lalbot) 
is to derive fox-glove from folks'-glove (with the silly interpretation of 
folks as being ‘ the good folks* or fairies), in face of the evidence that 
the AS. name was/o*« g/u/aBthc glove of the fox. 

HAREM, the set of apartments reserved for females in Istge 
Eastern houses. (Arab.) Not in Todd’s Johnson. Spelt Aornm in Sir 
T. Herbert’s Travels, cd. 1634, P- (N.E. D.); and in Moore’s 
Lalla Rookh ; ‘ And the light of his haram was young Nourmahal.* 
Also in Byron, Bride of Abydos, c. i. st. 14. — Arab, jiaram, women’s 
apartments; lit. ‘sacred;’ Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 197. — Arab, 
root harama, he prohibited ; the haram is the place which men are 
prohibited from entering ; Rich. Diet., p. 563. 

HARICOT, ( I ) a stew of mutton, ( 2) a kidney he.an . (F.) * Haricot, 
in cookery, a particular way of dressing mutton-cutlets ; also, a kind 
of French beans Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1 71 5. * F. haricot, ‘ mutton sod 
with little turneps, some wine, and tosts of bread ctumblcd among,’ 
&c. ; Cotgravc (who gives two other methods of jireparing it, showing 
that it was sometimes served with ‘ chopped herbs’), p. .Sec Littr^ 
who discusses it ; it is found that the sense of ‘ lican ’ is later, whilst 
the sense of ‘ minced mutton with herbs’ is old. Perhaps the bean 
I was so named from its use in the dish called haricot, or from their 
licing cut up; cf. Du. snijboon, French bean, from sntjden, to cut. 
■y. Of unknown origin, but presumably Teutonic. Hatzfeld quotes 
fehves de haricot, haricot beans (1642), hericoq de mouton, haiicot of 
mutton, 14th c. Perhaps connected with OF. haligoter, hart got er, to 
cut in pieces ; haligote, hangote, a piece, a rag (Godefroy). 

HARK ! listen I (E.) ME. herke, Coventry Mysteries, 55 (.Strat- 
mann). The imp. mood of ME. herkien ; ‘And herke why,’ Chancer, 
C. T. 9187 (E 1323). Cf. herkien, inf., O. E. Horn. i. 31, 1 . 6. 
OFries. herkia, harkia. Closely allied to ME. herknen, to hearken. 
Sec Hearken. 

HARLEQUIN, the leading character in a pantomime. (F.— 
Ttal.) ‘ The joy of a king for a victory must not be like that of a 
harlequin upon a letter from his mistress;’ Dryden (in Todd’s John- 
son ; no reference). He also has : ‘ Those nauseous harlequins;' Epil. 
to Man of Mode, 1 . 3.-> F. arltquin, a harlequin ; spelt harlequin in the 
i6th cent. » Ital. arlecehino, a harlequin, buffoon, jester, p. It seems 
liest to connect it with the OF. hierlekin or hellequin (13th century) 
for which I.ittrd gives quotations. 'I'his word was used in the phrase 
la maisnie hierlekin (Low L. harleqnini familias) which meant a troop 
of demons that haunted lonely places, called in Middle-Englisn 
Hurlewaynes kynne or Hurlewaynes ineyae *= Hurlewain’s kin or troop, 
mentioned in Richard the Redeles, i. 90, and in the Prologue to the 
Tale of Bcryn, 1 . 8. The orig. signification of OF. hellequin (sec 
Godefroy) seems to have been * a troop of demons,' sometimes also 
a demon, a devil. CT. also ital. Alichino, the name of a demon in 
Dante, Inf. xxi. 1 1 8. The origin of the name is wholly unknown. 
See note to Rich. Redeles, ed. Skeat, i. 90. ^ I shall here venture 

my guess. Perhaps hellekin may have been of Teut. origin ; thus 
OHG. hella eiinnt, OF'riesIc helle kin (AS. helle cyn, Icel. heljar kyn) 
would mean ‘ the kindred of hell ’ or ‘ the host of hell,’ hence a troop 
of demons. I'he sense being lost, the OF. maisnie would be added to 
keep up the idea of ‘host,’ turning hierlekin into (apparently) a 
jicrsonal name of a single demon. The change from hellekin to 
herleqmn, &c., arose from a popular etymology which connected the 
word with Charles Quint (Charles V.) ; see the story in Max MUller, 
Lectures, ii. 581. It may also have been confused with OF. herle, 
hierlc, tumult. 

HARLOT, a wanton woman. (F.— Teut.) Orig. used of either 
sex indifferently ; in fact, more commonly of men in Mid. Eng. It has 
no very bad sense, and means little more than * fellow.’ ‘ He was a 
gentil harlot and a kind ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 649 (A 647). * A sturdy 

harlot [a stout fellow] wentc ay hem behiiide;’ id. 7336 (D 1753). 
‘ l>auwe the dykerc with a dosen harlotes of imrtours and pykeporscs 
and pylede toth-drawers ’ — Davy the ditcher with a dozen fellows who 
were porters and pick-purses and hairless (?) tooth-drawers ; P. 
Plowman, C. vii. 369. ' Beggen ase on harlot ' beg like a vaga- 

bond, Ancren Riwlc, p. 356. Undoubtedly of Romance origin. — OF'. 
herlot, arlot, rx])lained by Godefroy as ‘ fripon, coquin, ribaud,’ a 
vagabond ; for which Dicz gives a reference to the Romance of Tris- 
tran, i. 173 (where it is misprinted berlot by Michel), p. The Prov. 
arlot, a vagabond, occurs in a poem of the 13th century; Bartsch, 
Chrestomathie Proven9ale, 207. 20 ; and Mistral explains Prov. arlot 
by ‘ pillard, riband, goujat qui snivait les armecs.* Florio explains 
Ital. arlotto by ‘ a lack-Latin, a hedge-priest,’ and arlotta ns a harlot 
in the modern E. sense. Ducange explains Late L. arlotus, erloius, to 
mean a glutton, y. Of disputed origin, but presumably Teutonic, 
viz. from OllG. heri, hart (G. heer), an army, and a suffix -lot. This 
suffix occurs in Du. labber-lot, a blackguard, which F'ranck mentions 
in connexion with Du. leuteren, to loiter, linger, the sense of lot being 
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* loiterer.* Tlie fcm. of lot occarg in WFlem. luUe ; De Bo explains 
dronke-luite as a drunken woman, a slut ; and jtnever-Iuite as a gin- 
drinking wr)maii. Allied to OHG. /oTar, MHG. lolar, loiter, useless, 
vagabond -likf, < )I IG. lotar,a frivolous fellow ; cf. prov. G. lotier-bube, 
a vagabfind (I' liigel) ; Bavar. loiter (Schmeller). Thus her-loi meant 
‘ anny-loafcr,’ acainp-follower. ^ We find also W.herlod, a stripling, 
lad ; but this is merely the K. word borrowed ; the Cornish not only 
borrowed the K. harlot unchanged (with the sense of ‘ rogue *), but 
also the word harlutry, corruption, which is plainly the ML. harlotrie, 
with a suffix {-rie) which is extremely common in French. See 
A^'illiams, Cornish l.cxicon, p. an. Der. harlot-ry harlotrie, 
of which one meaning was ‘ ribald talk ; ’ see C'haucer, C. T. 563, 
3147 (A 561, 3145). The suffix -ry is of K origin, as in caval-ry, 
brihe-ry, &c. 

HARM, injury, wrong. (E.) ME. harw, P. I‘lowman, C. xvi. 
113; spelt herm, Ancren Kiwle, p. J 16. AS. henrm, herm, grief of 
mind, also barm, injury; Grein, ii. 6o.+Iccl. harmr, grief; Dan. 
hanne, wrath ; Swed. harm, anger, grief, i)ity ; G. harm, grief. Tent, 
type *harntoz, m. Cf. Russ, sramr, slianie. Briigmann, ii. 5 7^* 
Der. Anrm, verb, ME. AnrmtfM, s^telt hearmin in O. Eng. Homilies, 
cd. Morris, p. 363, 1. 7; hnrm-Jul, Wyclif, I*rov. i. 22; harm-ful-ly, 
harm-ful~nei>^ \ harm-less harmles, Will, of Palemc, 167*1 
harm-less-ly, harm-less-ness. 

HARMONY, concord, c.sji. of sounds. CF. — L. — Gk.) ME. 
armonie, Gower, C. A. iii. 90 ; bk. vii. 165. ‘ There is a melodye in 
heven, whiche clerkc-s clejien arnumy ; ’ Testament of Love, ii. 9. 9. — 
F. kamionie. — I .. hannonia. — Gk. t\p/iovia, a joint, joining, ])roportion, 
harmony. — Gk. appos, a fitting, joining. — Gk. *aptiv, apapioKtiv (fiit. 
dfw), to fit, join together. — <^AK, to fit ; whence also E. arm, article. 
See. Der. hartmn-ic, Milton, 1*. L. iv. 6S7 ; hanmni-cs, harmoni-c~al, 
harmoni-c-al-ly ; harmnni-nus, Temp. iv. 1 19 ; harmoni-ou\-ly, harmoni- 
ous-ness; harmon-ise (Cudworth), harmon-is-er, knrmon-ist, harmoni-um 
(about A.D. l8.|0). 

HARNESS, equipment for a horse. (F. — C.) In old books, it 
often means body-armour for soldiers ; 1 Kings, xx. 11; &c. ME. 
hanteis, hartleys, Chaucer, C. T., A 1613 ; spelt henieys, P. Plowman, 
B. XV. 215. ‘ lie dude quyk harnesche liors’ -he commanded horses 

to be quickly harnessed. King Alisaunder, 4708. — C)F. harneis, ker- 
mis, armour. Of unknown origin. ^ 'I'he G. harniseh, Du. harnas. 
Sic., are borrowed from French ; so also the Bret, harnez, old iron, 
armour (Thunieyseni. Dor. harness, verb, = OF. harnaschier. 
HARP, a stringed musical instrument. (E.) ME. harpe, Gower, 
A. iii. 301 ; bk. viii. 764 ; Layamon, 4898. AS. hearpe, Grein, ii. 
6 j ; and sec ./Elfrcd, tr. of Boethius, c. xxxv. § 6 (b. iii. met. 12).4- 
Dm. harp; Icehharpa; Hwed.harpa; Van. harpe; Ct.har/e; OIIG. 
hnrpha. Tcut. type *harpbn-, f. Root unknown. Dor. harp-er^- 
AS. hearpere, in .Alfred, as above; harp, verb, AS. hearpian, id.; 
also harpsichord, q. v. 

HARPOON, a dart for striking whales. (F.— L. — Gk.) ‘.Some 
fish with harpons' (late edd. harpoons), Drytlen, Art of Love, 875. 
Also spelt harpoH in j. Davis, Voyages, 1599, P* *37 (Hakluyt Soc.). 
The dart is also called ‘ a harping-iron ’ in Kersey’s l^ict. — F. harpon, 
orig. ‘ a crampiron wherewith masons fasten stones together’ (Cot- 
grave) ; hence, a gra])pling-irori (whence also Du. Anr/>o«;<). — OF. 
harpe, ‘a dog’s claw or j»aw; ’ Cot. ; cf. ‘ se harper Pva a 1 autre, to 
graiiple, grasp, hasp, clasp, imbracc, cope, close together, to scuffle 
or fall together by the ears ; ’ id. [Cf. Sjian. arpon, a harpoon, arpeo, 
a gra]ipling-iron, arpar, to tear to pieces, rend, claw. Also Ital. 
arpaijoHe, a h.irpoon, arpese, a cr.amp-iron, clamj), arpicare, to 
clami)er up, arpinn, a hook, arpiane, a hinge, jiivot, hook, tenter.] 
p. The OF. harpe, claw, is from Late L. harpe, a sickle-shaped 
sword. — Gk. apirij, a sickle (Korting, § 4301). Allied to OLat. 
sa^ere, to prune ; Russ, serp', ‘a sickle.’ Der. harpoon-er, 
HARPSICHORD, an old harji-shapcd instrument of music. 
(F. — Teut. and Gk.) Also sjielt harpsicon or harpsecol. ‘On the 
harpsieon or virginals ; ' Partheiieia Sacra, ed. 1633, j), 144 (Todd). 

* Harpsechord or Harpsecol, a musical instrument ; ’ Kersey. Spelt 
harpsechord in Minsheu, ed. J627. The corrujit forms of the word 
arc not easy to explain ; in particular, the letter s seems to have Ireeu 
intrusive. — OF. harpechorde, ‘ an arpsichord r)r harpsichord ; ’ Cot. 
Compounded of W. harpe, a harj> (from a Teutonic source); and 
ehorde, more commonly corde, a string. See Harp, Chord, and 
Cord. Cf. Ital. arpicordo (Florin). 

H A R PY, a mythological monster, half bird and half woman. 
(F. — L.— Gk.) In .Shnk. Temp. iii. 3. 83, Trevisa speaks of ‘]>e 
arpus;* tr. of lligdcn, ii. 363. — OF. harpie, or hnrpye, ‘ a harpy; ’ Cot. 
— L. harjyia, chiefly used in ]>!. harpyite,\ erfr. ALn. iii. 226. — Gk.pl. 
Spnviai, hannes; lit. ‘ the spoilers.’- tik. apw-, the base of apvd(ity, 
to seize ; allied to L. rapere, to seize. .Sep Rapaoious. 
HARQUEBUS, the same as Arquebus, ipv. 

HARRIDAN, a worn-out wanton woman. (F.) In Tope, j 


Macer, a Character, 1. 24. It seems to be a variant of MF. haridelle, 
which Cot. explains by ‘ a poor tit, or leane ill-favorcd jade ; ’ i. e. a 
worn-out horse. Some connect this with MF. hardelle, a herd; 
‘ also, a girl, a young maid, lasse,’ Cot. Of unknown origin ; cf. 
Korting, § 4548. ^ It is remarkable that Godefroy has OF. harre- 
banne, a debauched woman. 

HAJ^IER (i), a hare-hound. (E.) Formerly Aarier, more cor- 
rectly. So spelt in Minsheu, cd. 1627. The word occurs also in 
Blount, Ancient Tenures, p. 39 (Totld). Formed from hare, with 
suffix -ier ; cf. how-yer from bow, law-yer from law. 

HARRIER (3), a kind of falcon. (E.) ‘ A sort of puttock 

called a hen-harrier ; ’ Ray, Collection of Words, pref. p. 3(E. D. S.). 
Named from its harrying or destroying small birds. Sec Harry. 
HARROW, a frame of wood, fitted with spikes, used for breaking 
the soil. (E.) ME. harwe, I’. Plowman, B. xix. 268 ; si^elt haru, harou, 
harwe. Cursor Miindi, 12388. NFries. harwe. Not found in AS.+ 
Iccl. herji, a harrow ; 1 )an. harv, a liarrow ; harve, to harrow ; Swed. 
harf, a harrow; harfva, to harrow. Apparently allied to MDan. 
harge, Du. harJc, Swed. harlea, G. harke, a rake. ^ The F. herce, a 
harrow, is a different word ; see Hearse. Dor. harrow, verb, ME. 
harwen, P. Plowman, C. vi. 19. 

HAIIRY, to ravage, plunder, lay WMstc. (E.) Also written harrow, 
but this is chiefly confined to the phrase * the Harrowing of Hell,' i.e. 
the despoiling of hell by Christ. ME. herjien, later herien, herwen, 
harwen. ‘ By him that harwed belle ;* Chaucer, C. T. 35*2* ‘ He 

that heriedheWe ; ’ Will, of Palerne, 3725. AS. hergian, to lay waste, 
Grein, ii. 38. Lit. to * over-run with an army ; ’ cognate with Icel. 
herja, Dan. ha:rge, OHG. harjiin. to ravage. Tcut. type *harjr^aH-, to 
harry; from *harjoz, an .army, which apjiears in A.S. here, an army, 
a word particularly used in the sense of ‘ destroying host ;* Grein, ii. 
35. p. The AS. here is cognate with Icel. herr, Dan. hwr, .Swed. hdr, 
G. heer, and Goth, har/is, a host, army. Allied to OPruss. karjis, 
an army (Uhlenbeck) ; OSlav. kara, strife ; Lithuan. karas, war, 
army. Der. harrier (2). 

HARSH, rough, bitter, severe, (Scand.) ME. harsk, rough to the 
touch, Mortc Arthurc, ed. Brock, 1084. ‘ Harske, or haske, as sundry 
frutys;* Prompt. Parv. — Dan. Wiil-, rancid; .Swed. hdrsk, rank, 
rancid, rusty ; MSwed. harsk (Ihrc). + G. harsch, harsh, rough. 
p. Cf. Lithuan. kartus, harsh, bitter (of taste) ; sec Hard. Der. 
harsh-ly, harsh-ness. 

HART, a slag, male deer. (E.) ME. hert, Chaucer, C. T. 11503 
(F 1 191) ; si>clt heart, Layamon, 26762. AS. heart, heorot, Grein, ii. 
69; also /k^mr.+Du. hert; Icel. hjbrtr ; Dan. hjort ; Swed. A/or/; 
G. Air.scA, OHG. AiVmz. Tcut. stem *herut-, i.c. ‘horned.’ Allied 
to L. ceruus, a hart, W. carw, a hart, stag, homed animal ; OSlav. 
krava, Russ, konmt, a cow ; cf. Gk. nepaus (for *Kipafos), horned ; 
from the base which appears in the Gk. ictpar, a horn, and is related 
to E. horn. The orig. sense is ‘ horned animal.’ Sec further under 
Horn. See Stokes-Fick, p. 79. Der. /mr/.s-Aor«, so called because 
the horns of the hart abound with ammonia ; harts-tongue. 

HARVEST, the ingathering of crops, the produce of labour. (E.) 
Sometimes used in the sense of ‘ autumn ; ’ see Wyclif, Jude, la ; Shak. 
Temp. iv. 116. MIC. heruest (with w for v), J’. Plowman, B, vi. 292, 
301. AS. hier/est, autumn, (irein, ii. 24 ; the orig. sense being 
‘crop.’ 4* Du. ^r/st, autumn ; Icel. haust, autumn (contracted form) ; 
Dan. host, harvest, crop (conlr. form) ; Swed. host, autumn (contr. 
form) ; G. herhst, autumn, harvest ; MHG. herbest, OHG. herpisl. 
p. All with a suffix -is-toz (-us-toz) from Tcut. base hart-, allied 
to the base napit- of the cognate Gk. napnur, fruit. — ^ SQERP, to 
shear ; as in L. carp-ere, to pluck, gather, Lith. kerp-u, I shear. 
Bnigmann, i. § 631. Cf. Gk. tctipeiv, to shear; and sec Shear. 
Der. harvest, verb ; harvest-er ; harvest-home, 1 Hen. IV, i. 3. 35 ; 
harvest-man, (’or. i. 3. 39 ; harvest-moon, harvest-time. 

HASEIj, the name of a tree ; see Hazel. 

HASH, a dish of meat cut into small slices. (F. — G.) ‘Hash, 
cold meat cut into slices and heated again with spice, &c. ; ’ Kersey, 
ed. 1715. An abbreviation of an older form hachey or hackee, in 
Cotgrave. — OF. hachis, ' a hachey, or hachce; a sliced gallimaufrcy 
or minced meat ; ’ Cot. —OF. hneher, * to hack, shread, slice ; ’ id. — 
OK. and F'. hache, an ax. — OHG. *happja, whence OHG. heppa, 
MHG. Af/ir, a bill, a sickle. See Hatchet. Der. AnsA, vb., perhaps 
directly from F. hacher ; and see hatch (3). 

HASHISH, HASHEESH, an intoxicating drink. (Arab.) 
.See ABzaezin. 

HASLETS, HARSLETS, HASTELETS, the inwards of 

a ])ig,&c., for roasting. (F.— I..) M.E. hastelets, hastlet/es ; Gtiwaine 
and the Grenc Knt., 1. 161 2. — OF. hastelet, meat roasted on a spit.— 
OF. haste, a spit. — L. hasta, a spear, a spit; sec Haztate. 

HASP, a clasp. (E.) ME. haspe, Chaucer, C. T. 3470. ‘Hespe 
of a dore, pessulum ; ’ Prompt. Parv. [Haspe stands for hapse, by the 
s.imc change as in clasp from M E. clapsen, aspen from AS. eeps.) AS. 
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ketpse^ as a gloss to sera (a bolt, bar), in Voc. 326. 36. 4* led. hespa ; 
Dan. haspe, a hasp, reel ; Swecl. haspe, a hasp ; G. haspa^ a hasp ; 
haspel, a staple, reel, windlass ; cf. Du. haspel^ a windlass, reel, 
p. All from a Teut. type *hap-s 5 n~^ f. Cf. Low G. happen^ kapsen, 
to snatch, clutch ; F. hopper, to lay hold of ; NFries. kappa, to 
snatch at. The sense of hasp is * a catch.' 

HASSOCK, a stuffed mat for kneeling on in church. (£.) 
* Hassock, a straw-cushion us'd to kneel upon;' Kersey, ed. 1715. 
Also in Phillips, New World of Words, 1706, in the same sense; see 
Trench, Select (Glossary. So called from the coarse grass of which 
it was made; ML. hassok. ‘H.'issok, ulphus;' Prompt. Parv. ; sec 
Way's Note, showing the word to be in use A.u. 1147 : whilst in 1465 
there is mention of ‘.segges, soddes, et '*■ sedges, sods, and 

hassocks. Forby explains Norfolk hassock as ‘ coarse grass, which 
grows in rank tufts on boggy ground.' A.S. hassue, a lump or clump 
ot coarse grass or sedge ; in Kemble, Cod. Dipl. iii. 223. ^ Distinct 
from W. hesg, pi. sedges. 

HASTATE, sha^ied like the head of a spear. (T..) Modem, and 
botanical. ~ L. hastntus, spcar>like ; formed Irom hasta, a spear, which 
is CO- radicate with K. f'ad. See Qad (i )■ 

HASTE, HASTEIiT, to go sfieedily ; Haste, speed. (F. — Tent.) 
The form hasien appears to be nothing more than an extended form 
of the verb to haste ; the pt. t. and pp. hastened (or kastned) do not 
occur in early authors ; one of the earliest examples is that of the pp. 
hastened in Spenser, Shep. Kal., May, 152. Strictly speaking, the 
form haste (pt. t. hasted) is much to be preferred, and is commoner 
than hasten both in .Shak. and in the A. V. of the Jlible. MIL hasien 
(pt. t. hastede), where the n is mer ely the sign of the inlin. mood, and 
was readily dropped. Thus (iower has ; ‘ Cupide . . Syh [saw] 
Phebus hasien him so sore. And, for he sholde him haste more, . . A 
dart throughout his herte he Ctaste ; ’ C. A. i. 336 ; bk. iii. 1697. ‘ To 
hasten hem;’ Chaucer, C. T. 8S54 ; (F 978). * Hut hasteih yow’ 
=-make haste, id. 17383 (T 72). ' Me hasteth wel that wysly can 
abyde ; and in wikked haste is no profit;' id.. Six-text, H 2244. 
p. It is hard to say whether the vb. or sb. first came into use in 
Ftiglish ; both occur in the Cursor Mundi, 3198, 26737; where wc 
also find the phr. in hast m. in haste, 13402. Neither is found in AS. 
— OF. haste ^K. hate), sb. — WGcrm. *hai{/)<,ti‘, violence; as seen in 
Ol' ries. haest (Kichtofen, s. v. hast), AS. hd-st, violence, fury. Cf. AS. 
hieste, violent, vehement, OIIG. heisti, violent; also Goth, hatfsts, f., 
strife; Icel. heipt i, — heift), war. ^ Du. haasi, (i., Dan., Swed. hast, 
haste, are all borrowed from French. Der. hast-y. Will, of Palerne, 
475 ; hast-i-ly, hast-i-ness. We also find ME. hasttf, hasty, Allit. 

i’oems, cd. Morris, iii. 520; this is from OF. hasttf, adj. formed 
from the OF. haste (mod. F. hate), haste, which was borrowed from 
the Teutonic (as above). 

HAT, a covering for the head. (IL) ME. hat, Chaucer, C. T. 472, 
1390 (A 470, 1388). A.S. h<pt-, ‘Galerus, vcl pileus, 

Voc. 118. 14; 'Calamanca, hoit',' id. 133. 22. 4* led. hhtt, a hood, 
later AnWr; Swed. An//; 1 ban. Aar. Teut. type *hattuz, m. If it is 
related to hood, this form stands for an earlier type *hadnuz. Der. 
hait~er, hat-hand (Minsheu). 

HATCH (i ), a half-door, wicket. (E.) A word presenting some 
difiiculty. ‘ Le.'ip the hatch-,' King Lear, iii. 6. 76. It is the same 
ns North of PI heck, an enclosure of open-work, of slender bars of 
wood, a hay-rack ; a heck-door is a door only partly panelled, the rest 
being latticed (lialliwcll) ; cf. Lowland Sc. hack or heck, a rack for 
cattle, a frame for cheeses (Jamieson). It seems to have been 
specially used of anything tiindc with parallel bars of woikI. Palsgrave 
has : ‘ JIatche of a door, hecq.* In a 1 3th-cent. vocabulary we find ; 
‘Hoc osticuhim, a haicke Voc. 778, 14. Also: ‘Hoc ostiulum, 
hek]* id. 668. 4. AS. htec, f. (gen. hacce); ‘to pare ealdan wude 
hsecce,’ to the old wood hatch ; 'J'horpe, Diplom. ACvi Saxon, p. 395. 
+ Du. hek, a fence, rail, gate, Swed. hiiek, a coop, a rack. Teut. 
type *hnkjd, f. Prob. named from being lightly fastened with a hook. 
Cf. AS. haca, a fastening of a door ; Epinal Gloss. 803. All, 
probably, from the same source as hook\ cf. prov. F. hatch, to fasten 
(Halliwell); and see Shak. Per. iv. 2. 37. &e Bake and Hook. 
Der. hntch-es, q. v. ; also hatch-way. 

HATCH (2), to produce a brood by incubation. (£.) ME. 
haechen, ‘ This brid [bird] . . hopith for to hacche ; ’ Richard the 
Redeles, Pass. iii. 1 . 44. The pt. t. hajte occurs in The Owl and 
Nightingale, 1 . 103. Not found earlier; but prob. £. Swed. hdeka, 
to hatch, to breed ; Dan. hcekke, to breed, whence hcekkebuur, a 
breeding-cage (lit. a h.'itch -bower), and hcekkefuftl, a breeder (lit. a 
hatch-fowl). In German, we have hecken, to batch, MIIG. hecken. 
Origin unknown. 

HATCH (3), to shade by minute lines, crossing each other, in 
; 1 rawing and engraving. (F.— G.) * Hatch, to draw small strokes 
with a pen ; ’ Kersey, ed. 1715. A certain kind of ornamentation on 
1 sword-hilt was called hatching, and is spelt hachyng in 1 389 ; see 
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Riley, Memorials of London, p. 51 3 ; hence ‘ hatched in silver,' Shak. 
Troil. i. 3. 65; ‘my sword well katekt;* Beaum. and Fletcher, 
Bonduca, ii. a. — P'. hacker, ‘to hack, . . also to hatch a hilt;’ Cot. 
— P*. AacA«, an ax. —OIIG. ’^Aa/i/y'a, whence OHG. heppa, a bill, a 
sickle. See Hasli. Der. kaich-ing (perhaps sometimes confused 
with etchinst) I nnd sec katch-et. 

HATCHES, a frame of cross-bars laid over an opening in a ship’s 
deck. (K) ME. hacehes, Chaucer. Good Women, 648 ; Will, of 
Palerne, 2770. Merely the pi. of Hatoh n), q. v. Der. hatch-way, 
from the sing, hatch. 

HATCHET, a small axe. (F.-G.) MIL AacAr/. ‘Axe other 
[orj hatchet-,* P. Plowman, B. iii. 304. Spelt hachet, John de 
Garlaiide; in Wright’s Vocab. i. 137. — P*. hachelte, *a hatchet, or 
small axe ; ’ Cot. Dimin. of F. hache, ‘ an axe ; ’ id. ; see Ha toh (3), 
and Hash. 

HATCHMEHT, the escutcheon of a deceased person, publicly 
displayed. (P'. — L.) In Shak. Hamlet, iv. 3. 214. Well known to 
lie a comiption of atch'ment, the shortened form of atchievernent (mod. 
E. achievement), the heraldic name for the same thing. Dryden uses 
atchievernent in the true heraldic sense ; Palamon and Arcite, 1 . 1620 ; 
dieheament is in P'erne (1586); and hachemeni in Hall (1548). See 
N. E. D. See Achieve. 

HATE, extreme dislike, detestation ; to detest. (E.) A. The sb. 
is ME. hate. Chancer, C. ' 1 *. 14306 (B 3778). AS. Jute, Grein, ii. 39; 
the motl. E. sb. takes its vowel from the vb. (AS. Aa/iaH). 4 >Du. haat ; 
Icel. Aa/r; Swed. Aa/ ; Dan. Aad; Goth. Aa/ts; G. Aass,hate. These 
forms suggest a Teut. type *hatoz, neut., gen. *hatizos ; Idg. type 
•Aof/o«, gen. Hodesos ; whence a form *hatiz in W. (Jermanic. Cf. tik. 

to vex; W. cawrA/, displeasure. Stokes-P'ick, p. 68. B. The 
verb is AS. hatian, OFrics. hatia, OSax. haton, OIIG. hazzun; allied 
to Goth, hatan, to hate ; from the same base *hat-. Der. hat-er ; 
hateful. Chancer, C. T. 8608 (E 732) ; hate-ful-ly, hate-ful-ness ; also 
hat-red, q. v. ; from the same source, heinous, q. v. 

HATBEID, extreme dislike. (E.) ME. hatred, P. Plowman, 
B. iii. 140; fuller form hatreden, Pricke of Conscience, 3363. Not 
found in AS. ; but the suffix is the AS. suffix -rdden, signifying ‘ law,’ 
‘ mode,* or * condition,’ which appears in freondrdden, friendship (Gen. 
xxxvii. 4), &c. ; see Kindrea. And see Hate. 

HAUBERK, a coat of ringed mail. (F. - OIIG.) Grig, armour 
for the neck, as the name implies. ME. hauberk. Chancer, C. T. 2433 
(A 2431); hawherk, King Alisaunder, 2372.— OF. hauberc, halberc 
(Burguy).- OIlG.Aa/.s/«rr,Aa/AA<frgc,ahanberk. — ()HG.Afl/.s(G.Aa/.s), 
the neck, cognate with A.S. heals, L. cdlum, the neck; and OIIG. 
bergan, to piotect, cognate with AS. beorgan, to ptoiecl, hide. See 
Ck>llar and Bury. Der. habergeon, q.v. 

HAUQH, a piece of alluvial land beside a river. (E.) Northern ; 
also halgh, as in Greenhalgh. AS. henlh, a nouk, a corner; see N. E. 1 ). 
^ P'rom the dat. case heale, hale, we have ME. kale, a nook ; common 
in place-na mes a s a suffix, and often written -hall. 

HAUGHTY, proud, arrogant. (F. — L.) a. The spelling with 

f 'A is a mistake, as the word is not IL; it is a corruption of ME. 

autein, loud, arrogant. ‘ I peine me to have an hautein speech * — I 
endeavour to speak loudly ; Chaucer, C. T. 12264 .^ 3 °) ! Bob. 

of (jIouc., 1 . 1 504. * Myn hauteyn licrte ’ my proud heart ; Will, of 
Palerne, 472. fi. The corruption arose from the use of the adj. with 
the E. suffix -ness, producing a form hautein-ness, but generally 
written hautenesse, and easily misdivided into hauii-ness (like naughti- 
ness). *P'or heo [she, i.e. Cordelia] was best and fairest, and to 
hautenesse drow lest ’ [drew least] ; Rob. of (ilouc. p. 29 (where the 
best MS. has hautesce); 1 . 687. Later forms hautyn. Book of 
St. Alban's, fol. a 5, hauty in Palsgrave. — OF. hautain, also spelt 
haultain by Cotgravc, who explains it by ‘ hauty, prond, arrogant.’ 
— OF, kaut, formerly halt, high, lofty; with suffix -a/w- L. -anus.- 
L. idtus, high; see Altitude. Der. kaugk/t-ly; haughti-ness (for 
hautin -nes s - hautein-ness, as explained above). 

HAUTi, to hale, draw; see Hale (2 ). This spelling occurs early. 

‘ J-hauled hi were . . out of the lond ; ’ Beket, 1 . 1497. 

HAUI.M, HALM, HAUM, the stem or stalk of grain. (E.) 
Little used, but an excellent E. word. ‘ The hawme is the strawe of 
the wheat or the rie ; ’ Tusscr’s Husbandry, sect. 57, st. 13 (E. D. S.). 

‘ Halm, or stobyl [stubble], Stipula ; ’ Prompt. Parv. OMerc. halm ; 
Vesp. Psalter, Ps. Ixxxii. 14 (Ixxxiii. 13) ; AS. healm, in the compound 
healm-streaw, lit. haulm-slraw, used to translate L. stipulam in Ps. 
Ixxxii. 12, cd. Spelman.+Du. halm, stalk, straw; Iccl. halmr ; Dan. 
and Swed. Aa/m.+Russ. stdoma, straw; L.culmus, a stalk; calamus, 
a reed (borrowed from Gk.); Gk. K&Kapos, a reed; /raAd^)7, a stalk or 
straw of com ; W. calaf, a stalk. See Brugmann, ii. § 72 ; Stokes- 
Fick, p. 73. From the same root as Culminate, q.v. 
HAUNCH,thehip, bend of the thigh. (F.-OHG.) }\li.hanche, 
Morte Arthurc, ed. Brock, 1 loo; spell haunche, Ancren Riwle, 280. — 
F. kanche, ‘ the haunch or hip ; ’ Cot. Cf. Span, and Iial. anca, the 
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HAUNT 


HAY 


haunch ; the I'. w(ird was also sometimes spelt anche (Cotprave). Of 
Tent, origin ; from Frankish *hankn, fern., rcprescntecl by MDu. 
koHeke, ‘ tlic haunch or the hip,’ Hexham ; whence also O. North F. 
kankef Norm. dial, hangue, haunch (Moisy). Kfirting, §§ 663, 

to frequent. (F.) MIC. haunten, hanten, to frequent, use, 
employ. ‘ 'J’hat haunteden folic ’ •= who were ever after folly ; Chaucer, 
C. T. 1*398 (C 464). ‘ We haunten none taucrncs * we frequent no 
taverns; Pierce Plowman’s Credc, eel. .Skeat, 106. 'Haunted Man- 
metric practised Mohammedanism, Rob. of Itrunne, tr. of Langtoft, 
j). 320. The earliest use of the word is in Ilali Meidenhad, ed. 
Cockayne, p. 25, 1 . 15. — OF. hanter^ ‘to h.aunt, frequent, resort 
unto;* Cot. p. Origin unknown, .and much disputed. .Suggestions 
arc : (i) Icel. heimta^ lit. to fetch home, to draw, claim, recover; but 
neither form nor sense suit : f 2 ) Uret. hent, a ]iath : (3) a nasalised 
form of L. hahdare, to dwell (Liltre) : (4' a Late L. form *anihitiire 
(not found), to go about, from L. amhitu^, a going about (.Scheler). 
The last seems to me the most likely ; there are many such forma- 
tions in F. Der. haunt, sb. 

H AUTBOY*. a kind of musical instrument. (F. — L.) [ Also called 
oboe, the Ital. name.] In .Sliak. 2 Hen. IV.iii. 2. 331 ; where the old 
cdd. have hoeboy. Spelt hau'hoy (sic) in Jten Jonson, tr. of Horace’s 
Art of Poetry, where the L. has tibia ; Ars J’oet. 202. Siielt hobais, 
hoboy in Cotgravc. — MF. hnultbois (or hautbois), ‘a hobois, or hoboy;’ 
Cot. » OF. hauU, later haut, high, bom L. altus, high; and F. &o»< 
Late 1 .. ho!>eus, wood. .See Altitude and Bush. Thus the lit. 
sense is ‘ high wood ; ’ the hautboy being a wooden instrument of 
a high tone. Doublet, oboe. 

HAUT-GOUT, a high flavour. (F. — L.) .Spelt hauf^nu in 
IIoweir.s Letters, vol. i. § 5. let. 38. — F. haut, high ; gout, taste.— I.. 
alhis, high ; gustus, taste ; sec Gust (2). 

HAVE. to jiossess, hold. (E.) MIC. hauen, pt. t. hadde, pp. had 
(common). A.S. habban, pt. 1. hafde, pp. )u. hfbben\ leel. 
haja\ .Swell. hafva\ Dan. have\ (ioth. hahan; (.i. hahen. Tout, stem 
*habe-. If cognate, as some hold, with L. habere, to have, the Idg. 
stem is Hhnbhe-. .Sireitberg, § 206, p. 307. 

HAVEH, an inlet of the sea, harbour, poit. di.) ME. hauen 
(with M for v), Chaucer, C. T. 409 (A 407) ; spelt hauene, Layamon, 
8566. Late A.S. ha’fene (acc. htrjenati), A. S. (!hron. an. 1031 . — Iccl. 
hb/n; Dan. havn, Swed. Aom/m.+Du. haven; fJ. ha/en. ff. Allied to 
AS. A€e/(tlrein, ii. 19), Icel. and .Swed. ha/, Dan. hav, hllKL hab, 
the open sea, main. 

HAVERSACK, a soldier's bag foi provisions. (F. — ( 1 .) l.it. 

* oat-bag’ or ‘ oat-sack.’ A late importation. It occurs in Sinollell’s 
tr. of Gil lllas, b. ii. c. 8 (R.). — 1*'. havresac, a haversack, knapsack 
(Hamilton). — G. haber^ack, ha/rrsatk, a sack for o.als. — (I. haber, 
hafer, oats (cognate with Icel. hafr, Du. haver, Swed. ha/re, Dan. 
havre, oats), from MHG. habere, C)H(j. habaro, oats; and G. sncA, 
cognate with E. sack. 

HAVILDAB, a sepoy non-commissioned officer, corresponding 
to a sergc.ant. (Pers.~ Arab.) So in Yule. From Pers. /muni/ i/«r, 
a military officer of inferior rank; Rich. Diet., ]i. 385. — Arab. 
liav/ala{h), commission, charge; and Pers. i/ur, holding (as in sir-dar). 

HAVOC, general waste, destruction. (F. — Teut.) ‘Cry havoc,* 
Shak. Cor. iii. i. 275 ; Jiil. (’.o.-.s. iii. 1. 273; ‘cries on havoc* Haml. 
v. 2. 373. ‘Pell-mell, havoc, and confusion;’ 1 Hen. IV, v. i. 82. 
‘They entrid in-to Ylion and pillyd hit, and after did do crye hauok 
u])on all the tresours ; ’ Caxton, Troy-book, fol. 175. ‘ To crye havok ’ 
occuis in 1419; Excerpta Historica, j). 32. From the AF. phrase 
crier havok ; RLack Rook of Admiralty, i. 435. An Eng. adaptation of 
OF. hnvot, pillage, plunder (Godefroy), used in precisely the same 
way ; esp. in the jihrasc crier havot, to cry out ' plunder,’ of which 
Godefroy gives two examjdes. It is clearly connected with OF. havee, 
a handful (Godefroy), which Cotgrave explains by ‘a gripe, or hand- 
full, also a booty, or piey ; ’ from the OF. veib haver, ‘ to hooke, or 
to grapple with a hook,’ Cot. Cf. havet, ‘a little hooke,’ Cot.; 
hnverq, the same (Godefroy). W. de Jlibbeswortli explains havet by 
‘a flesh-hook ;* Wright, Vocab. i. 172. Apparently from the Tent, 
base *Afi/- seen in Goth, hn/jan, to heave, lift up; "lec Heavo and 
Haft. ‘ To cry havoc’ was to give the signal lor seizing upon the 
spoil. Notes on E. lOtym., p. 128. Der. havoc, verb (raie), Hen. V, 
i. 2. 1 73, where a cat is said ‘ to tear and havoc more than she can cat.’ 
HAW, a hedge; a berry of the haw-thorn. (E.) The sense of 
‘inclosure ’ or ‘hedge ’ is the orig. one. In the sense of * berry,’ the 
word is really a short form for haw-hn-ry or hau>t horn-berry ; still it is 
of early use in this transfened sense. ME. hatoe. Chaucer uses 
hawe, lit. a haw-berry, to signify anything of no value, C. T. 6241 
(D 659) ; but he also has it in the orig. sense. ‘ And eke ther was 
a polkat in his Aau/e ’ — theic was a polecat in his yard ; C. T. 12789 
(C 855). AS. haga, an enclosure, yard, house, Grein, ii. 3 ; whence 
the usual ch.nnge to later hage, ha)e, hawe, by rule.-f Icel. hagi, 


a hedged field, a pasture; Swed. hage, an enclosed pasture-ground ; 
Dan. have [for hage], a garden; Du. haag, a hedge; whence 
*5 Gravenhage, i. e. the count’s garden, the place called by ns the 
Hague. Teut. type *hagon-, m. Allied to G. hag, a fence, hedge; 
and further, to \V. cae, an enclosure. See Quay. Stokes-Fick, 

р. 66. Der. haw-Jinch ; haw-thorn » AS. hag^rn, which occurs as 
a gloss to alba spma, Voc. 139. 23; ONoi thumb, hago/orn. Matt, 
vii. 16. Also hedge, q.v. 

HAWK (1), a bird of prey. (E.) ME. hauk, Chaucer, C. T. 
4* 32* 5997 (A 4*34, D 415). Earlier hauek havek), Layamon. 
3238. AS. ha/oc, more commonly hea/oc, Grein, ii. 42.4*1^1. havtc; 
icel. hattkr; .Swed. hbk; Dan. hog; G. AofcicA/, OHG. hapuh. fi. AH 
probably from the Teut. base *hab, to seize, hold ; see Heave, and 
cf. L. capere. Cf. Low L. capus, a falcon, from L. cap-ere; and L. 
accipiter, a hawk. Der. hawk, verb, ME. hauken, Chaucer, C. T. 7957 
(E 81 ) ; hnwk-er. 

HAWK (2), to carry about for sale. (O. I.ow G.) Not in early 
use. Rich, quotes from Swift, A Friendly Apology, the line : ‘ To 
hear his praises hawk'd about.’ The verb is a meie development from 
the sb. hawker, which is an older word. See Hawker. 

HAWK (3), to force up phlegm from the throat, to clear the 
throat. (E.) ‘ Without hawking or spitting;’ As You Like It, v. 3. 
1 2. Apparently an imitative word ; c\. W. hochi, to throw up phlegm ; 
hoch, the throwing up of. phlegm ; I).an. harke, .Swed. harska, to hawk. 
And (])erha|)s) Norw. hauka, to shout, call out (Aasen) ; F. hoquet, 
hiccough. 

HAWKER. one who carries about goods for sale, a pedlar. 
(O. Low G.) Minslieu tells us that tlie word was in use in the reign 
of Hen. VUI; it is much older, in E., than the veil) to hawk. 
‘ Hawkers, be certain dcceitfiill fellowes, that goe from place to place 
buying and selling brasse, ])ewter, and other merchandise, that ought 
to be vttered in open market . . You linde the word An. 25 Hen. VHl, 
caj). 6, and An. 33 ciusdem, cap. 4 ; ’ Minshen. ‘ Those pcojile which 
go up and down the stieets crying newsbouks and selling them by 
letail, are also called Hawkers;* Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. [The 
earliest trace of a similar word is in P. Plowman, B. v. 227, where the 
trade of the pedlar is dcnotial by kokkerye, spelt also knkkerye and 
kukrie; where the base of the word is the same ns that of the word 
huckster.] A word introduced from abroad ; cf. Low (*. hbker, 
a reta]l-dcaler,Du. ; MDu. heukeren, to sell by lelail, to hncksler ; 
heukeiaar, a huckster, retailer (Sewel). We find also Dan. hbker, 
a chandler, huckster, hbkeri, a hnwker’s trade, hbkre, to hawk ; Swed. 
hbkeri, higgling, hokare, a ch.andler, cheesemonger. Also G. hbeker, 
a retailer of gorids. See further under Huckster. 

HAWSE. HAWBE-HOLiE. (Scand.) 'Hawses, two large 
round holes in a ship, under the head or heak, through which the 

с. ablcs pass, when the ship lies at anchor; ’ Phillips, ed. 1706. Cf. 
* 1 was forced to cut cable in the hawse ; ’ Eng. Garner, vii. 83 (ab. 
1606). So called because made in the ‘neck ’ or bow of the ship.— 
Teel. Aii/s, hah, the neck ; also (as a sea-term) part of the bow of a 
shi|) or boat. Cf. Du. hah, neck ; hahblok, a hawse-block ; Dan. and 
.Swed, hah, neck, also a tack (as a sea term). Also AS. heals, G. hah. 
Gulli. hah, neck ; cognate with I... cnlltim, neck. ^ Distinct from 
hawser ; see below. 

HAWSER. HAIiSER. a small cable. (F. — L.) ‘ Hawser, a 
threc-stroud [-strandj rope, or small cable ; ’ Kersey. In Sherwood's 
index to Cotgiavc, haher means a tow-ro|)e by which boats arc drawn 
along. In Grafton’s Chion., Rich. Ill, an. 3, we read : * He wayed 
up his ancors and halsed u]) his saylcs.’ ' 'I'wo haucers pour boy- 
ropes;’ (1373) Riley’s Mem. of London, p. 369. ‘With well- 
wreathed hahers raise Their white sails ; ’ Chapman, tr. of Od. ii. 609. 
From the old verb hause, to lift, raise, as in Rom. of Partenay, 3083. 
— OF. holder, F. hausser (Hatzfeld), to raise.- Late L. altiare, to 
elevate.- L. altus, high. See Altitude. .Similarly the MItal. 
nlzaniere, ‘a halsicr [hawser] in a ship* (Florio) is from Ital. 
alzare, to raise. ^ Often associated with hawse (above), though of 
different origin. 

HAWTHORN, from haw and thorn; sec Haur. 
hay (i), grass out and dried. (K.) Formerly used also of uncut 
growing grass. ME. hey, hay ; Chaucer, C. T. 16963 (H 14). ‘ Vpon 
grciie - on green grass; Wyclif, Mark, vi. 39. From OMcrc. 
Ai-g- (faenum), Vesp. Psalter, xxxvi[i]. 2. AS. hig, grass, hay; ‘ ofer 
|);etgrcnc hig* on the green grass; Mark, vi. 39.+DU. hooi ; Icel. 
hey; Dan. and .Swed. ho; (iolh. hawi, grass; G. hen, MHG. houwe. 
p. The true sense is ‘ cut grass; ’ the sense of ‘ glowing grass’ being 
i)ec.asiunal. The Teut. type is *hau-fom, n. From the base *hnu{w)- of 
the verb to hew, i.c. to cut. See Hew. Der. hay-cock, hay-maker. 
lint not ME. hay ward, where Any -hedge (below). 
hay (2), a hedge. (E.) ME. heie, heye; ‘hi the heie,* by the 
hedge; Owl and Night., 817. AS. hege; see Corpus Gloss., 606. 
Teut. type *hagiz ; allied to Haw. Cl. OF. hate, a hedge, of Low 



HAZARD 

G. origin. Der. hay-wardf an officer who had charge of fences and 
enclosures ; P. Plowman, C. vi. i6, and note. 

HAZARD, chance, risk. (F.— Span. -Arab.) ME. hasard, the 
name of a game of chance, generally played with dice ; Chaucer, C. T. 
13535 590 * Earlier, in Havelok, 2326. — F. hasard^ * hazard, 

adventure Cot. The orig. sense was certainly * a game at dice ' 
(Littrd). p. We find also Span, azar, an unforeseen accident, hazard, 
MSpan. azar, * an ill token, a pricke or note in a die, a hucklcbone ; * 
also azar en el dado, * a game at dice called hazard Minsheu. Cf. 
Mltal. zara, * a game at dice called hazard, also a hazard or a nicke at 
dice Florio. It is probable that F. ka-. Span, a-, answers to the 
Arab, article al, turned into az by assimilation. Thus the F. w'ord is 
from Span., and the Span, from Arab, al zahr, the die, .a word only 
found in the vulgar speech ; see Devic’s Supplement to IJttrc. But 
Arab, zahria a word of doubtful authority ; and the etym. is uncertain. 
Der. hazard, verb, kazard~ous. 

HAZH, vapour, mist. (Low G.) Not in early use. The earliest 
trace of the form haze is in Ray’s Collection of Northcrn-English 
Words, 1691 (ist ed. 1674). lie gives : ' it hazes, it misles, or rains 
small rain.’ As a sb., it occurs in Phillips, cd. I7ai6 : * Haze, a Rime 
or thick Fog.* * Hazy weather* is in Dampier’s Voyages, cd. 1684 
(K.) ; and ‘ Ihicke and Aawssy ’ occurs in 1625 (N. E. IJ.). Appar- 
ently due to the I..OW G. phrase de Hose Brouet, i. e. a mist or haze is 
rising ; see Bremen Winter buch. » brews, is brewing. Berg- 

h. ms enters the phrase under Hase, a hare ; but does not explain the 
connexion. Kietz gives hds, a slight shower of rain, ns a Swed. dial, 
word. Note also prov. E. haar, a cold sea-fog or mist(E. D. D.) ; Du. 
dial, harifr, foggy, misty (Boekcuoogen). Der. haz-y, haz-i-ness, 

.HAZEL, tile name of a tree or shrub. (E.) ME. hasel. ‘The 
Ansrf and the haj-Jioriie’ [haw-thorn]; Gawayne and the Grene 
Knight, cd. Morris, 744. A.S. hasel. ‘ Cortlus, hre.sel. Sagmus, 
hwil luesel;’ Wright’s Vocab. i. 32, col. i. * Abell ante, hacsl, vel 
hiesel-hnutu ’ [ha/.cl nut] ; id. 33, col. 2 (Voc. 137. 16, 139. 17)-+ 
Du. hazelaar; Icel. hast, hesli; Dan. and Swed. ha'^sel; G. hasel; 
01 IG. Ansn/fl.+L. condus (for *cos«/«v); W. eolt; OIrish coll (for 
*c0i/). .Stokes- Fii’k, p. 92. Teut. iy\ic *hasaloz\ Idg. type *kosolos. 
Der. hazel-nut — AS. heeselhnutu, as above ; hazel-twtg, Tam. Shrew, 
ii. 255. 

HE, pronoun of the third ])crson. (E.) ME. Ac; common. AS. 
he ; declined as follows. Masc. sing. nom. he ; gen. his ; dat. him ; 
acc. hine. Fern. sing. nom. heo^; gen. and dat. hire ; acc. hi, Neut. 
sing. nom. and acc. hit ; gen. hts ; dat. him. Plural (for nil genders) ; 
nom. .and acc. hi,hig; gen. hira, heora; dat. him, heom.^l'iix. hij; 
OSax. he, hi; allied to (ioth. neut hi-ta. Allied to Litb. .«z/.s, this, 
L. ri-ird, on this side, Gk. (~ku, there, Ketvo%, that one. Brugmann, 

i. §§ 8^, 604. Der. hence, here, hither. 

HEAd, the iip))eimost part of the body. (E.) ME. hed, heed; 
earlier heued {^heved\ from which it is contincted. ‘ Ilis heed was 
balled ’ (bald] ; Chaucer, C. T. 198. In P, Plowman, B. xvii. 70, it 
is spelt hed; but in the corresponding passage in C. xx. 70, the 
various readings arc hede, heed, and heuede. A.S. hieajod, Mark, vi. 24, 
where the latest MS. has heaJed.^Viix. hoafd; Cioth. hauhith; G. 
haupt ; 01 IG. houhl. Also Giccl. haufo 6 , later hSfuG ; Dan. hnved; 
Swed. hu/vud. Tout, types *hautuG-, *hauttG-, n. ; which have no 
equivalents. The L. caput (with short a) is allied to AS. hafela, 
heafula, head. Dor. head, vb. ; head-ache, -band (Isa. iii. 20), -dress, 
-fiear, -land, -less, -piece (K. D:ar, iii. 2. 26), -quarters, -stall (Tam. 
•Shrew, iii. z. 58), -stone (/.ech. iv. 7), -strong {heed-strong in Pals- 
grave), -tire (1 Esdr.-is, iii. 6), -way, -wind. Also head-ing, a late 
word; head-s-man (All's Well, iv. 3. 342); head-y (2 Tiro. iii. 4), 
headt-ly, head-i-ness. Also head-long, q.v. 

HEADLOHQ, rashly ; rash. (E.) Now often used as an adj , 
but orig. an adv. ME. hedling, heedling, hedlynges, heuedlynge ; 
Wyclif, Deut. xxii. 8; Judg. v. 22; Matt. viii. 32 ; Luke, viii. 33. 
* Heore hors hedlyng metie ’ = their horses met head to head ; Kiiig 
Alisaunder, 2261. The suffix is adverbial, answering to the AS. suffix 
-ling, which occurs in beec-ling, bnckwnids. In this suffix, the is 
se]>arab1e ; the common form being -tnga; as in fiir-inga, suddenly. 

HEAL, to make whole. (E.) ME. helen. ‘ Foi he with it coude 
bothe hele and derc;’ i.e. heal and harm, ('hauccr, C. T. 10554 
(F 240). AS. hielan, to make whole ; very common in the pres, 
part. halend-Xhc healing one, saviour, as a translation of Resits, 
kcgulaily formed (with i- mutation of d to w) from AS. hdl, whole ; 
see Whole. + Du. Aw/e«, from Aer/, whole ; Icel. heda, from hetll; 
Dan. hele, from heel ; Swed. hela, from hel ; Goth. Aa//;an, from hatls ; 
G. heilen, from heil. Der. heal-er, heal-ing ; and see health. 

HEALTH, soundness dt body, or of mind. (E.) ME. helth, 
P. Plowman, C. xvii. 137. AS. hxliS (acc. hnlSe), iEIfric’s Horn. i. 
466, 1 . 8 ; li. 396, 1 . 21. Formed from A.S. hdl, whole. Teut. type 
*haili/hd, f. The suffix -thd denotes condition, like L. -/ds. ^ Not 
a very common woid in old writers ; the more usual form is ME. hele 
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(P. Plowman, C. vi. 7, 10), from AS. halu, Grein, ii. aa. Der. kealth-y» 
heallh-i-ly, health-i-ness ; health-ful, health-fuldy, haaltk-ful-ness ; 
health-some, Romeo, iv. 3. 34. 

HEAP, a pile of things thrown together. (E.) ME. heep^ (dat. 
hee^, hepe), Chaucer, C. T. 577 (A 575) ; P. Plowman, B. vi. 190. 
AS. aheap, crowd, multitudu; Grein, ii. 56.+DU. hoop; (whence 
Icel. hdpr ; Dan. hob ; Swed. hop) ; G. Anw/f, OIIG. Afi/b.+RuK. kupOf 
a heap, crowd, group ; Lithuanian haupas, a heap (Fick, iii. 77). 
Brugmann, i. {421 (7). Der. heap, vb., AS. heapian, Luke, vi. 38. 
Doublet, hope (2). 

HEAR, to perceive by the ear. (!•:.) ME. heren (sometimes huyre), 
pt. t. herde, pj). herd; Chaucer, C. T. 851 (A 849) ; 13448 (B 1708). 
O.Merc. heran ; AS. hyran, pt. t. hyrde, pp. gehyred; Grein, ii. 132.+ 
Du. hooren ; Icel. heyra ; Dan. hbre ; Swed. horn ; Goth, hausjan ; G. 
hdren, OlIG. hurjan. Teut. type *hauzjan-. Cf. Gk. d-nou-tiv, to hear. 
^ It does not seem possible so to ignore the initial h as to connect it 
with the word ear, though there is a remarkable similarity in form 
lictween Goth, hausjan, to hear, and Goth, auso, the ear. See Ear. 
Der. hear-er, hear-iug, hearsay, q.v., hearken, ij.v. 

HEARKEH ; see under Hark. 

HEARSAY, a saying heard, a rumour. (1*1.) From hear and say. 

‘ 1 sjicake unto you since I came into this country by hearesay. For 1 
heard say that there were some homely theeves,’ &c. : Bp. Latimer, 
Ser. on the Gos|^l for St. Andrew’s Day (R.). The verb say, i)cing 
the latter of two verbs, is in the infni. mood, as in A.S. ‘ Fnl ofte lime 
1 haue A«rd se/n ; * Gower, C. A. i. 367; bk. iii. 2622. ‘He . . . 
seegan hyrde* bs he heard say; Beowulf, ed. Grein, 875. 

HEARSE, a carriage in which the dead are carried to the grave. 
(F.— L.) Much changed in meaning. ME. herse, herce. First (perhaps) 
used by Chaucer, ‘ Adoun I fel when that 1 saugh the herse ; ’ Com- 
plaint to Pity, st. 3. *Heerce on a dede corce {herce vpon dedc corcys), 
Ptrama,piramis;* Prompt. Parv. p. 236. Mr. Way’s note says : ‘ This 
teimi is derived from a sort of i>}Tamidal candlestick, or frame for 
supporting lights, called herein or herpiea, from its resemblance in 
form to a Inirrow, of which mentirm occurs as early ns the xiith 
century. It was nut, at first, exclusively a pari of funeral display, but 
was used in the .solemn services of the holy week . . . Chaucer appears 
to use the term herse to denote the decorated bier, or funeral pageant, 
and not exclusively the illumination, which was a part thereof; and 
towards the i6ih century, it had such a general signification alone, 
llardyng dcscrilics the honours falsely bestowed upon the remains of 
Richard II. when cloths of gold were offered “ upon his hers*' by the 
king and loids ;’ &c. Sec the whole note ; also Rock, Church oi our 
Fathers, ii. 495. The changes of sense are (1) a harrow, (2) a tri- 
angular frame for lights in a church service, (3) a ftame for lights 
over a tomb, (4) a frame to support a pall, (5) a carnage for a dead 
body; the older senses being quite forgotten. — OF. herce, ‘ a harrow, 
also, a kind of portcullis, that’s stuck, as a harrow, full of sharp, 
strong, and outstanding iron pins’ [which leads up to the sense of a 
frame fur holding candles] ; Cot. Mod.F. herse, Ital. erpice, a harrow. 
-mE. hirpicem, acc. of hirpex,a harrow, also spell irpex. ^ A re- 
markable use of the word is in Berners' tr. oi Fioissart, cap. exxx, 
where it is said that, at the battle of Crc9y, ‘ the archers thcr stodc 
in inancr of a herse,' i.e. drawn up in a triangular form, the old F. 
harrow being so shaj)cd. Sec Specimens of English, cd. Skeat, p. 1 60. 
Der. re-hearse. 

HEART, the organ of the body that circulates the blood. (E.) 
ME. herte, properly dissyllabic. * That dwelled in his herte sike and 
sore, Gan faillen, when the herte felle delh ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 2806, 

I 2807 (A 2804). AS. heorte, fern. (gen. heortan), Grein, ii. 69. 4 * Du. 
hart; IceL hjaria; Swed. h/erta ; T)an. hjer/e ; Golh.hairto; G.herz, 
OHG. herza. Teut. type *herton- n.; which afterwards became fem. 
^Iiisb erit/Ae; Russ. .%er(//se; L. cor (gen. (rorr/-is-); Gk. terjp, napSia; W’. 
craidd; l.ith.szire/A, Streitberg, § 86; Slokes-Fick,p. 95. "Dot. heart- 
ache, Ilamlet, iii. t. 62 ; heart-blood^ ME. herie-blod, Havelok, 1819; 
heart-breaking. Ant. i, 2. 74 ; heart-broken, heart-burn, heart-burning, 
I.. I* L, i. I. 280 ; heart-ease, heart-en, 3 Hen. VI, li. 2, 79; heart- 
felt, heart-less = ME. herteles, Wyclif, Prov. xii. 8 ; heart-less-ly, heart- 
less-ness, heart-rending, heart-sick, heart-sickness, heart-whole. Also 
heart' s-ease, q.v., heart -y, q.v. 

HEARTH, the floor in a chimney on which the fire is made. (E.) 
ME. herth, herthe ; a rare word. ‘ Herthe, where fyre ys made ; ’ 
Prompt. Parv. AS. heorG, as a gloss to foculare ; Wright's Vocab. i. 
27, col. 1 (Voc. 127. 4). 4 * Du. hoard; MDan. hard (Kalkar) ; Swed. 
hard, the hearth ol a iorge, a forge ; G. herd, a hearth ; OHG. hert, 
ground, hearth. Teut. type *herthoz, m. Idg. base *ker-; cf. L. 
cremdre, to bum. Der. hearthstone (in late use). 

HEART*S-EASE, a pansy. (E.) ‘ Hearls-ease, or Pansey, •nn 
herb;’ Kersey, cd. 1715. * Hariysease, a floure;’ Palsgrave. Lit. 

ease of heart, i.e. pleasure-giving. 

HEARTY, cordial, cncour.aging. (E.) ME. herty. 'Htrty, 
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cordialis;' Prom])!. Parv. An accommodation of the older ME. 
htrtly. * Je lian hertely hate to ourc hole pcple ’ yc have licarty hate 
against our whole people; Alexander and Dindimus, ed. Skeat, 961. 
Der. hearli-ly, hearli-ntss. 

HEAT, great warmth. (E.) ME. Af/e, Chauctr, C. T. 16876 
(G 1408). AS. A(?/u, halo; Grein, ii. 24; from *haitin-t heat, 
iem. i< urmed from the adj. half hot. p. The Icel. A///, heat, Du. 
htile, (i. hitze, are not iirecisely parallel forms ; hut are formed from 
the weak grade hit-. See further under Hot. Der. Kent, verb - A.S. 
hltan, in The Shrine, ed. Cockayne, p. 16, 1. 15 ; formed rather from 
the .adj. hat, hot, than from the sb. ; htal-er. 

HEATH, wild open country. (E.) ME. hrfhr fbul the final e 
marks the dat.) ; Chaucer, C. T. 6; spelt keih, J'. Plowman, B. xv. 
451. AS. had, Grein, ii. 18. + Du. heidr; Icel. heiiir; Swed. hed; 
Dan. Aede ; Goth, hailhi, a waste ; G. heide. Teut. tyjie *haUhjd, f. 
Purther allied to W. coed, a wood ; L. -return in comp, bu-cetum, a 
pasture for cows ; where bu- is allied to bus, a cow. Stokcs-Pick, 
p. 76. Per , hea th-y ; also heath-cn, <j. v. 

HEATHEN, a pagan, unbeliever. (E.) Simply orig. ‘ a dweller 
on a heath;' see Trench, Study of Words; and cf. L. ptlganus, a 
pagan, lit. a villager, from pugus, a village. The idea is that dwellers 
m remote districts arc among the last to be converted. ME. hethtu. 

* Hethene is to mcnc after heth and vntileil erthe ’ = heathen takes its 
sense from heath and iiiitilled land; P. Plowman, B. xv. 451. AS. 
hxden, a heathen; Grein, ii. 18. * AS. h;rS, a heath. See Heath. 
p. So also Du. htiden, a heathen, from hride, a heath ; Icel. heidinn, 
from heu)r; Swed. heden, from lud; Dan. heden, horn hede; Goth. 
haithnb, a heathen woman, haithituisks, wild, from hailhi ; G. heiden, 
from heide. And note AS. hieSen.a. wild creature, monster ; Beowulf, 
9S6. Der. healheu-dom — AH. h{tdendum, ilrcin, ii. 19; hcalhen-ish, 
heathen-ishdv, healhen-i^h-ness, heathen-ise, heathen-ism. 
HEATHER, a small evergreen shrub. tE.) Usually associated 
with heath. But heather is quite a late form ; and the old name is 
hadder. '‘Hadder, heath or Img;' Kay, N. Country Words (1691). 
ME. haddyr; Wallace, v. 300. .So that the words seem to be distinct. 
^ MDan. hede meant (i) a heath; (3) ling (Kalk.nr'. 

HEAVE, to raise, lift or force up. M 1C. heuen (with « for v ) ; 

Chaucer, C. T. 353 (A 550) ; earlier form hebhen, Kob. of Giouc., p. 17, 
1.8; or 1. 389. From AS. hef-, a pies, stem of AS. hebban, Grein, ii. 
28 ; pt. t. hdf, pp. hafen ; orig. a strong verb, whence the later pt. t. 
have, occasionally found. Cf. (^Fries. heva, to heave. + Du. heffen ; 
Icel. hefja ; Swed. hiifva ; Dan. hteve ; Goth, hafjan ; G. hehen, OllG. 
heffan. Teut. type *hajjan-, pt. t. *A«/; corresponding to L. capio, 

1 seize ; cf. Gk. teuinri, a handle. Distinct from have. Der. heav-er, 
heave-offering ; also heav-y, (j. v. 

HEAVEN, the dwc-lling- place of the Deity. (E.) ME. heuen 
(with fi for w), Chaucer, C. T. 2363 (A 2361). AS, keofon, hio/on, 
he/on, Grein, li. 63. + OSax. hefian. Cf. AS. hus-hrofon, a ceiling; 
so that the sense may have been ‘ canopy’ or ‘cover.’ p. Another 
word for ‘heaven’ is the Icel. himinn; Goth, hhnins, heaven; and 
G. himmel, heaven (with altered suflix). The two forms can hardly 
be connected. Der. AenweM-Zy — AS. heofunlic; heavenly-mnded; 
heaven-ward, heaven-wards, as to which see Towards. 
HEAVY, hard to heave, weighty. (E.) M E. heui, heuy (with « 
»v). Chaucer has heuy and heuinesse; C. T. 1 1134, 1 1 140 (F 822, 
82S). AS. heffg, heavy ; Grein, ii. 29 ; lit. ‘ hard to heave,’ from AS. 
ha/-, stem of hebban (pt. t. hdf), to heave. + Icel. hnjigr, heavy ; from 
heJja,io heave; 01 1 G. hepig,hebig (obsolete), heavy; Low G. hevig. 
Der. heavi-ly; hravi-ness — AH. hekgnes (Giein). 

HEBDOMADAIi, weekly. (L; — Gk.) ‘ As for AcZ^(/omai//i/ periods 
or weeks;' Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b, iv. c. 12, § 1 1. — L. heh- 
domadrdis, belonging to a week. — L. hebdomad-, stem of hebdomas, a 
number of seven, a week; with suflix — Gk. i0lh/ias, a number 
of seven, a week ; cf. efiSofios, seventh. — Gk. eirrd (for *otnTa), seven ; 
cognate with E. seven. See Seven. 

HEBETUDE, dulness, obtuseness. (L.) * Hebetude, bluntness, 
dulncss;’ Bailey (1733). — L. AeAe/ur/n, liluiitneso. — L. Ae^es (hebet-\ 
blunt, dull. 

HEBREW , a descendant of Abraham. ( F. — L. — Gk. -■ Heb. ) In 
Merch. of Ven. i. 3. 58, 179. — F. hebreu, sjielt hebrteu in Cotgrave.— 
L. — Gk. f/Spuruv. — Ilcb. ’ivri, a llebrew (Gen. xiv. 13); of 

uncertain origin, but supposed to mean one of a people dwelling in 
Heber, i.e. in the land 'beyond' the Itluphralcs; from Heb. 'uvar, he 
crossed over. 

HECATOMB, a sacrifice of a large number of victims. (F. — I,. 
— Gk.) Lit. a sacrifice of a hundred oxen. In Chapman’s tr. of 
Homer’s Iliad, b. i. 1. 60.— -MF. heentombe ; C?ot.— L. Aeea/0fw6e. — Gk. 
iHard/ifft/, a sacrifice of a hundred oxen ; or any large sacrifice. —Gk. 
ixariy, hundred (cognate with .Ski. fata, L, centum, AS. hund) ; and 
fiovs, an ox (cognate with E. cotf«). See Hundred and Cow. 
HECKLE, HACKLE, HATCHEL, an instrument for dress- I 


ing flax or hemp. (£.) }AK.heleele,hechele. ‘7/«Ae/«,mataxa;’ Prompt 
Parv. * I heckell (or heichyll) flaxe ; * Palsgrave. * Ilec mataxa, a 
hekylle -,' Wright’s Vocab. i. 269, col. 2 (Voc. 668. 32). EFries. heiel, 
hdkel. + Du. hekel, a heckle ; Dan. hegle, a heckle ; Swed. haeila ; G. 
hechel. Teut. tyiie *hahild, fcm. ; from a Teut. base *hak-, to pierce, 
bite, as in 01 IG. hecchen, MUG. hecleen (for *haijan), to pierce, bite 
as a snake ; cf. A.S. hacod, a ])ike (fish), from its sharp teeth. Cf. 
Hack (1). Der. hackle tO* hackle (2), q. v. 

HECTIC, continual ; apjdied to a fever. (F. — L. — Gk.) ‘ My fits 
are like the fever ectick fits ; ' Gascoigne, Flowers, The Passion of a 
Lover, st. 8. Shak. has it as a sb., to mean ‘ a constitutional fever ; ’ 
Hamlet, iv. 3. 68. — F. hectique, ‘sick of an hcctick, or continuall 
fcaver;’ Cot. — Late L. *hecticus, for which I find no authority, but 
it was doubtless in use as a medical word. — Gk. Iktikos, hectic, 
consumptive (Galen). — (ik. efiv, a habit of body; lit. a possession. 
Gk. fut. of to have, possess. — -^.S EG 1 1, to hold in, slop; 
whence also Skt. sah, to hold in, stop, bear, undergo, endure, Ac. 
Der. hectic, sb. 

HECTOR, a bully ; as a verb, to bully, to brag. (Gk.) ‘ The 
hectoring kill-cow Hercules;' Butler, lliidibras, pt. ii. c. i. J. 332. 
From the Gk. Hector (’'Eifrorp), the celebrated Trojan hero. 'Phe lit. 
sense of Gk. ttcrup is ‘ holding fast ; * from the Gk. ex«»', to hold. 
See Heotio. 

HEDG-E, a fence round a field, thicket of bushes. (E.) ME. 
hegge, Chaucer. (.*, T. 13^24 (B 4408). AS. heeg (dat. heege) ; A. S. 
Chroii. an. 347 ; Cart. Saxon., ed. Birch, i. 339 ; iii. 532. Teut. type 
*hagjri, f. ; formed from hag- with suffix -jn, causing vowel-chaiigc of 
hag- to heg-; i.e. it is a secondary form from AS. haga, a hedge, 
preserved in mod. E. in the form haw; see Haw. + Du. hegge, heg, 
a hedge ; cf. haag, a haw ; Icel. heggr, a kind of tree used in hedges; 
cf. hagi, a haw (see Icel. Diet. p. 774) ; G. hecke. Der. hedge, verb 
(Prompt. Parv. p. 232), hedge-bill, hedge-lmrn, i Hen. VI, iv. i. 43; 
hedge-hog. Temp. ii. 2. 10; hedge-pig, Macb. iv. 1. 2; hedge-priest. 
L. L.L. v. 2. 345; hedge-row, Milton, L’Allegro, 38; hedge-school; 
hei^e-sparrow, K. Lear, i. 4. 233 ; also hedg-er, Milton, Comus, 293. 

HEED, to take care, attend to. (1C.) ME. hedeu, pi. t. hedde; 
Layamon, 17801 ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. 1050 (or 1051). AS, 
hedan, to take care ; pt. t. hhlde ; Grein, ii. 29. A weak verb, formed 
by vowel change from a sb. *hdd, care, not found in AS. but occurring 
in OFries. hdde, hude, care, protection, and allied to G. hut, OHG. 
huoia, heed, watchfulness. + (^Sax. hddian, to liced ; Du. hoeden, to 
heed, guard, from hoede, guard, care, irroicction ; G. hiiten, to protect 
(OHG. huaten), from G. hut (OHG. huotn), protection, p. For the 
vowel-change, cf. bleed (AS. bledan ) from blood ( AS. blfll). Brugmann, 
§ 754* I’rob. allied to Hood. The notion of ‘guarding’ is 
common to both words. Der. heed, .sb.>- ME. hede, Chaucer, C. T. 
305 (A 303); heed-ful, hee.d-fui-ly, heed-ful-ness, heed-less, heed-less-ly, 
^ed-less-ness, 

heel (1), the part of the foot projecting behind. (E.) ME. heel, 
heele ; Wyclif, John, xiii. 1 8. AS. hela, the heel ; Grein, ii. 30. We 
find also the gloss : ‘ Calx, litMa, hoh nijreweard ’ — the heel, the lower 
part of the heel; Wright’s Vocab. i. 283, col. 2 (Voc. 266. 8).>f'l>u. 
hiel (from OFricsic hela) ; Icel. hall ; Swed. An/ ; Dan. heel. p. It 
is probable that AS. hela is a contraction of *hdh-ila, with the usual 
vowel-change from o (followed by 1) to i ; this would make the 
w'ord a diminutive of AS. hdh, which also means ‘ the heel,* and is 
a commoner word. Sec Hough. Der. heel-piece. 

HEEL (2), to lean over, incline. (E.) A corrujited form; the 
word has lost a final d, whilst tlie vowel has been lengthened. It is 
modified from Mli. heiden. hilden. Cf. the EFries., Du. and Swed. 
foims. Palsgrave has: ‘I hylde, I leane on the one syde, as a bote 
or shyp, or any other vessell, ie encline de couste. Syttc fast, I rede 
[advise] you, lor the bote begynneth to hylde.’ ‘ Heldyn, or bowyn, 
inrhno, fiecto, dejlecto ; * Prompt. I’arv. p. 234 ; see Way’s note. 
p. The ME. ^Iden or hilden was frequently transitive, meaning (1) to 
jioiir, esj). by tilling a vessel on one side; and (2) intransitively, to 
heel over, to incline. Wyclif has; ‘ and whanne the boxe of alabastrc 
was brokun, she heide it [poured it out] on his heed Mark, xiv. 3. 
A.S. hyldan, heldan, trans. to tilt, incline, intrans. to bow down ; 
Grein, ii. 131. ‘ J?ri gcstaVoladcst . . . eorJfan swa fscste, jrret hlo on 
anige he.ilie ne heldet ’ = Thou hast founded the earth so fast, that it 
will not heel aver on any side ; /T‘'lfrcd’s Metres, xx. 164. It is a weak 
verb, .^-elated to the (participial) adjective Aeo/</, inclined, bent down, 
which occurs in nider-heald, bent downwards; Grein, ii. 293. + Icel. 
halla (for *hal 5 a), to lean sideways, heel over, esp. used of a ship; 
from hallr (< *halth-), leaning, sloping ; Dan. heide, to slant, slope, 
lean, tilt (both trans. and intrans.) ; cf. held, an inclination, slojic ; 
Swed. halla, to tilt, ])Our ; cf. EFries. hella, trr heel over. The adj. 
is AS. -heald, OFries. hold, Iccl. hallr, OHG. hold, inclined, bent 
forward; Teut. type Halthoz. Allied to AS. hold, G. hold, faithful, 
true (to a master), Goth, hulths, gracious ; Tent. ty])e *hullhoz. Cf. 
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Goth, wilja-halthei, inclination of will, partiality (which see in 
Uhlenbeck). 

HEFT, a heaving. (E.) In Shale. Wint. Ta. ii. i. 45. Formetl 
from the verb to heave, and closely allied to haft. i|y Hejt also occurs 
as another gelling of hn/t. 

HEGEMON X, leadership. (Gk.) Chiefly modern. — Gk. ijye- 
Hovia, leadersliip. » Gk. ijytiMv-, from ^tfuav, a leader. •- Gk. 
o/mt, I lead. — Gk. i)y-, as in ^7-0701/, 2 aor. ofd7-cii', to lead, cognate 
with L. at'-ere.^^^ AG, to drive. See AgTont. 

HEGIRA, the flight of Mohammed. (Arab.) In mount's Gloss., 
cd. 1674. ‘ The era of the Hegira dates from the flight of Moham- 
med from Mecca to Medina, on the night of Thursday, July 15, 6aa. 
The era begins on the i6th Haydn, Diet, of Dates.— Arab, hijrah, 
separation (here flight) ; the Mohammedan era ; Palmer’s I’ers. Diet, 
cni. 695. From the Arab, root hajara, he separated, he went away, 
ff. Arab, ka/r, sep.ar.'ition, absence; id. ^ Hence, pronounce the 
K. wor d as kejra, with soft g and no 1. 

HEIFER, a young cow. (K.) hay fare, hekf ere. 'Juvenca, 

hay/are',* Wright’s Vocab. i. 177, 1 . 4 ; ‘ Hue juvenca, a kr/l/rre ; * id. 
250, col. 2. (Voc. 624. 14; 758. 3, with h/<h/.) A.S. heahfore. 

‘ Annicula, vel vnccula, heahfore ; ’ also, ‘ Altilium, feet heahfore ' 
[a fat heifer] ; id. p. 23, col. a (Voc. lao. 29, 35). Also sjx:lt 
heahfru\ Voc. 274. 20. p. The first syllable (heah or heah) is prob. 
the same as AS. heah, high ; but the rest is obscure. The forms -fore, 
-fru, may Ire referred to AS. faran, to go ; hardly to AS. Jearr, 
bull. 

HEIGH-HO, an exclamation of weariness. (E.) Also, in Shak., 
an exclamation of joy; As Yon J.ike It, iv. 3. i6y; ii. 7, 180, 182, 
190; iii. 4. 54. ‘lint sung hey-huwe;* The Krere and the Itoy 
(llazlitt ; E. lii. Pop. Poetry, iii. 62), 1 . 50. Compounded of heigh, 
a cry to call .attention. Temp. i. 1.6; and ho\ interjection. Both 
words are of natural origin, to express a cry to call attention. 
HEIGHT, the condition of being high; a hill. (Ju) A variant 
of highth, a form common in Milton, P. L. i. 24, 92, 282, 552, 723 ; 
&c. Height is common in .Shak. Merch. Vtn. iv. 1. 72 ; &c. ME. 
highte, hyghte, as in Cliaucer, C. ' 1 \ 1 786 (when: it rimes with lyghte ) ; 
also he)Pe {•^heghthe), Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, II. 317; heighthe, 
Mandevillc's Travels, p. 40. AS, heahdu, heh6u, also hiehSu (Bos- 
worth); from heah, high. + Du. hoogte, height; led. had; Swed. 
hhjd; Dan. hoitie ; Goth, hauhitha. See High. Der. height-en, 
Shak. C’or. v. 6. 22 ; formed by analogy with length-en, strength-en, 
tVe. ; not an orig. form. 

HEINOUS, h.iteful, atrocious. (F. - O. Low G.) Proircrly trisyl- 
labic. M E. hehious, hainous ; Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1 6 1 7. — OF. hainos, 
odious ; formed with suflix -os ( ---L. dstts, mod. F. -eax) from the sb. 
haine, hate. — OF. hair, to hate. From an O. Low G. form, well 
exemplified in Goth, haijan (’sshatiaa), to hate; O Fries, Sec 

Hate. Dor. hemous-ly, heinous-ness. 

HEIR, one who inherits property. (F”. — I..) The word lieing F. 
the h is silent. ME. heire, heyre; better heir, heyr; Chaucer, C. T. 
5186 (B 766’ ; also eyr, W'ill. of Palerne, 12S ; eir, Havelok, 410.— 
OK. heir, eir dater hoir), an heir. — Late L. herem, for L.heridem, 
acc. of hires, an heir. See Brugniann, i. § 477. Dor. heir-dom, 
heirship, hybrid words, with E. suffixes; heir- apparent , i ITen. IV, i. 
2.65; A«r-e.%.s, with F. suflix, Blackstone’s Comment., b. iv. c. 15 
(K.); heir-less, Wint. Ta, v. 1. 10; heir-presumptive, heir-male also 
heir-loom, q. v, 

HEIR-IiOOM, a piece of property which descends to an heir 
along with his inheritance. (Hybrid; F'. and E.) ‘Which he an 
heir-loom left unto the English throne;* Drayton, Polyolbion, s. 11 
(near the end). Also (m 1424) in E. V.. Wills, p. 56. Compounded 
of heir (see above) ; and loom, a jiiecc of jiropcrty, iurniture, the same 
woid as loom in the sense of a weaver’s frame. See Iioom (i). 
H EI.I A G All, 1el.1i iiig to the sun. (L. — Gk.) A term in astronomy, 
used and defined in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c, 13. § 7 ; 

‘ We term that . . the heliacal {^ascension of a star], when a star which | 
before, for the vicinity of the sun, was not visible, being further 
removed, beginneth to apiiear.’- ]..atc L. heliacus, Latinised from the 
Gk. ^Ktanos, belonging to the sun. — Gk. the sun; allied to L. 
sfil. See Solar. Der. heliacal-ly. 

HELIOCENTRIC, considered with reference to the sun as 
a centre. (G k .) An astronomical term ; in Kersey, cd. 1 7 1 5. Coined 
from hello- ^ Gk. i^Aio-, for fj\ios, the sun ; and centric, adj. coined 
fiom Gk. Ktvrpov, centre. Sec Heliacal and Centre, p. Similar 
formations are helio-graphy, equivalent to photography, from ypa^w, 
to write ; helio-latry, sun-worship, from Karpeia, service, worship ; 
heUo.trope, q. v. 

HELIOTROPE, the name of a flower. (F. — I.. — Gk.) In 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674 ; Ben Jmison, Scjaniis, iv. 5.- F. heliotrope, 
'the herbe turnsole;’ Cot. — L. heliotropium.^ Gk. ^Kiorpomav, a 
heliotrope.— Gk. i)Aio-, for ^Atos, the sun; and rpov-, 2nd grade of 
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rpiwav, to turn; lit. ‘sun-turner,* or the flower which turns to the 
sun. See Heliacal and Trope. 

HELIX, a spiral figure. (L.-Gk.) * Helix, barren or creeping 
ivy ; in anatomy, the outward brim of the ear ; in geometry, a spiral 
figure;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. -L. helix, a volute, spiral; kind of ivy.- 
Gk. lAif, anything twisted, a tendril, spiral, volute, curl.-Gk. 
ikiaaety, to turn round. - Gk. root ftK ; allied to L. vol- in uoluere, 
to roll. See Volute. Der. helices, the pi. form ; helie-al, helic-al-ly. 

HELL, the place of the dead ; the abode of evil spirits. ^E.) Mi^ 
helle ; Chaucer, C. T. 1 202 (A 1 200). AS. hel, a fern, sb., gen. helle ; 
Grein, ii. 29.4>Du. hel ; Jcel. hel ; G. hiille, OHG. hella ; Goth, haija, 

hell. Tent, type *haljh, f. ; from hal-, 2nd grade of the Teutonic base 
*hel-, to hide, whence AS. helan, G. hehlen, to hide ; so that the orig. 
sense is ‘ that which hides or covers up.’ The AS. helan is allied to 
L. eelare, to hitle, from the root *iel, to hide, whence also L. cella, 
F« cell. Der. hell-ish, hell-ish-ly, hell-i-.h-ness ; hell -fire — AS. helle-fyr, 
Grein, ii. 31 ; hell-hound, MF. helle-hund, Scinte Marhcrete, ed. 
Cockajme, p. 6, 1 . 4 from bottom. 

hellebore, the name of a plant. (F. — L. — Gk.) Also spelt 
ellehore, as frequently in Holland, tr. of 1 ‘liiiy, b. xxv. c. 5.— OF. 
ellebore, * hellebore ; * Cot, Properly hellebore. ke//i.bor«s. — Gk. 
i\kf0opt>s, the name of the plant. Of uncertain origin. 

HELM ( 0 , the instrument by which a ship is steered. (E.) 
Properly used of the tiller or handle of the rudder. ME. helme; 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, iii. 149. AS. helma. masc., Alfred’s tr. of 
Boethius, cap. xxxv. $ 4 ; lib. iii. pr. 12.+Icel. hjalm, a rudder; G. 

helm, a helve, handle, p. Closely allied to ME. halm, a handle, 
Gawninc and Grene Knt., 1 . 330. Another kindred word is helve. 
See Helve* Dor. helms-man ; where helms = helm's (the {rosscssive 
caw). 

HELM (2), HELMET, armour for the head. (E.) ME. helm, 
Chaucer, C. T. 2611 (A 2609). AS. helm, masc., (1) a protector, 
(2) a protection, helm ; Grein, ii. 31.4*00. helm (also helmet), a 
helm, casque; Icel. hmlmr, a helmet; Dan. hielm; Swed. hjelm; G. 
helm ; Goth, hilms. Tent, type *hel-moz, m., lit. ‘ a covering.* p. All 
formed with suflix -mo- from the base iel- (Tent, hel-), a grade of 
the root *iel, to cover, protect. See Hell. Dor. helm-ed, Chaticcr, 
C. T. 14376 (B 3360) ; helm-et, a dimin. form, with suffix -et of F. 
origin, irom OF. helmet. 

!HBLMINTH 0 L 0 GY, the natural history of worms. (Gk.) 
A scientific wonl. Coined from Gk. tKpivBo-, clecl. stem of SfA^ivr, a 
worm; and -\oyia, a discourse, from A^7«v, to speak. The Gk. 
fkfuys is also found as i.e. * that which curls about ; ’ from the 
same source as IfA-if , a helix. Sec Helix. Der. helminthdogi-c-aU 
HELOT, a slave, among the Spartans. (!• — Gk.) ‘ The Helots ; * 
Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia; (1638) ; p. 16. The pi. answers to L. 
pi. Helotes, borrowed from Gk. EiAwrcs, pi. of ElXiuv, a helot, bonds- 
man ; fabled to h.'ive meant originally a man of Helos (l!Aos), a town 
of Laconia, whose inhabitants were en.slavcil under the Spartans. 
Dor. helot-ism. 

HELP, to aid, assist. (£.) ME. helpen, pt. t. halp, pp. holpen; 
Chaucer, C. T. 10244 ( 1 C 2370). AS. helpan, pt. t. healp, pp.ko//wn; 
Grein, ii. 33. 4* Du. helpen ; Icel. hjrdpa ; Dan. hielpe ; Swed. hjelpa ; 
Goth, hilpan ; G. helfen, OHG. helfan. Tent, type *helpan- (pt. t. 
*halp, pp. *hidpanoz). Allied to Lithuan. szelpti, to help. Der. kelp, 
sb-^AS. ke//>e (Grein) ; help-er, help-ftd, help-ful-ness, help-less, help- 
less-ly, help-less-ness ; also help-meet, a coinage due to a inistakcn 
! notion of the phrase an help meet (Gen. ii. 18, ao); later form help- 
mate ; thus Rich, quotes from Sharp’s Sermons, vol. iv. ser. 12 : ' that 
she mi ght b e a help-mate for the man.’ 

HELVE, a handle of an axe. (E.) ME. helue {shelve), ^Vyclif, 
Dent. xix. 5 ; spelt hellfe (for helfe), Ormulum, 9948. AS. hielf, of 
which thedat. hielf e occurs in Uregor)'’s Pastoral, ed. Sweet, p. 166, 
1 . 8 ; also helfe, as in ‘ Manubrium, hteft and helfe;' Wright’s Vocab. 
i. 35, col. I (Voc. 142. 2I).4 ‘MDu. helve, a handle; Oudemans; 
Low G. helft, a handle ; Pomcran. helfter. Allied to Helm (1) and 
Halter. 

HEM (i), the liordcr of a garment. (E.) ME. hem ; pi. hemmes, 
Wyclif, Matt, xxiii. 5. AS. hemm, hem ; ‘ Limbus, stemning vel 
hem;* Wright’s Vocab. i. 26, col. i (Voc. 125. 13). Orig. ‘an 
enclosure;’ cf. OB'rics. ham, hem; NFries. ham, on enclosure; 
EF'ries. ham, an enclosure surrounded by ditches. Der. hem, verb, 
chiefly in the phr. to hem in (cf. G. hemmen, to stop, check, hem, 
from Fries, ham ; Swed. hdmma, to withhold, keep in), Shak. Troilus, 

HEM (2), a slight cough to call attention. (E.) * Cry hernl when 
he should groan,’ Much Ado, v. 1. 16; cf. As You Like It, i. 3. 19. 
An imitative word, formed from the sound. Allied to Hum. In 
Dutch, we also find the same word hem, used in the same way. Der. 
kem,verb, As V'on Like It, i. 3. 18. 

HEMATITE, an ore of iron. (IL - L. - Gk.) The ses<ini-oxide 
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of iron ; so callcfl because of the red colour of the powder (Webster). 
* The sanguine load-stone, called hamatites ; ' 1 Tolland’s Pliny, b. xxxvi. 
c. i6.— OK AfWfl/'^«(Snpp.toGodefroy).»L. hamatUes ; Pliny.— Gk. 
al/iarirtis, blood-like. — Gk. alfuvr-, stem ofat/ta, blood. 

HEMl*, hair. (Gk.) From a spelling {himi - ' of the Gk. prefix 
signifying half ; cognate with L. semi-, half. Sec Semi-. 
HEMICBANIA, megrim ; see Megrim. 

HEMISPHERE, a half sphere, a half globe. fF. — 1 ^. — Gk.) 
In Cotgrave. — MF. hemisphere^ ‘ a hemisphere C^>t. —L. hemispha- 
r/i/m.-Gk. ^fuatpaipiw, a. hemisphere. — Gk. ])refix, signifying 
half; and fftptupa, a ball, sphere. See Hemi- and Sphere. Der. 
hemispheri-c~al ; Sir T. Browne, Vnlg. Errors, b. ii. c. i, § 13. 
HE MISTICH, half a line, in poetry. (L. — tik.) Not from F. 
hemistique (Cotgrave), but directly from L. himisiichium, by dropping 
the two latter syllables. Kersey has : ‘ Jlctunfichium, a half verse.’- 
Gk. ^niarlxtov, a half verse. — Gk. ^/«-, h.nlf; .ind arixos, a row, 
order, line, verse. See Hemi- and Diatioh. 

HEMLOCK, a poisonous plant. (K.) ME. hemlok; spelt hum- 
lohe, hundoky Wright’s Vocab. 1. 226, col. 1, 265,00!. 1 ; homelok,i(\. 
i. 191, col. 2 (Voc. 71 1. 34 ; 7X6. j6 ; 645. 2 1 ). A.S. hemlicy hymlice ; 
Gloss to Cockayne’s Saxon Leechdoins ; early form hymblicmy Epinal 
Gloss. 185. Of unknown origin. 

HEMORRHAGE, a great flow of blood. (F.— T..— Gk.) S|^elt 
Aemorragy by K.ay, On the Crcvition, pt. i (K.).— ME. hetmrrhagie, 
*an abundant flux of blood ; * Cot.— l.atu L. hemorrhagia, I.atinisrd 
from Gk. al/ioppayla, a violent bleeding. — Gk. alfio-, for alfia, blood ; 
and fpoTf-y a gra<le of pqyvvpiy I break, burst ; the lit. sense being * a 
bursting out of blood.’ Gk. fpay is allied to IC. wreak. 

HEMORRHOIDS, EMERODS,]iainfnl bleeding tulrcrclcs 
round the margin of the anus. (F. — I.. — Gk.) ‘ Hemorrouies be vayncs 
in the foundeinent ; ’ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of ITelth, b. hi. c. 9.— MF. 
hemarrkoide, * an issue of blood by the veins of the fundament ; * Cot. 
— E. A#‘»/orrAoi</ie,hemorrhoids,pl.of hanHorrhoidn.’^Ctk. al/xoppoiSts, 
1 . of alpoppoiKy adj., liable to flow of blood. — Gk. alpo-, {or dlpa, 
lood ; and fifttv, to flow, cognate with .Skt. sru, to flow, and allied to 
F.. stream, Der. hemorrhoid-al. Doublet, anerods. 

HEMP, a kind of plant. (L. — Gk.) ME. hempy Tlavelok, 782. 
Contracted from a form henep ; the n becoming m by the influence of 
the following/. AS. henep, hirnep; (\)cknyne*s A. S. Leechdoms, i. 
124. 11 . 1, 3, and note. [Gf. Du. hennepi Icel. hampr; Dan. hamp; 
Swed. hampa\ G. hanf] OIIG. hanaf."] All from I., cannabis; (Jk. 
navvafits ; hemp. Cf. Skt. fana-s, hemp ; prob. not an Idg. word. 
p. The L. word is merely borrowed from Gk. * Grimm and Kuhn 
both consider the Gk. word borrowed from the h^ast, and the Teutonic 
one from the L. cannabis which certainly made its way to them ; * 
Curtius, i. 173. The word was liorrowed so e.arly that it suffered 
consunaiit.il change. Der. hemp-eu, with adj. suffix, as in gold-en ; 
lien. V, iii. ehor. 8. Also canvas, q.v. 

HEN, the female of a bird, especially of the domestic fowl. (E.) 
ME. hen, ('Eaucer, C. T. 15445 ; pi. hennes, id. 14872 (li 4629, 4056). 

A. S. heun, hen, htrn ; Grein, ii. 23. Teut. type *hanjd, f. ; from AS. 
hana, a cock; Grein, ii. ii.‘ 4 -T)u. Acn, fern, of Aaan, a cock ; leel. 
A/Vna, fern, of iiani ; Dan. hone, fern, of hnne, a cock ; Swed. hima, 
fern, of hane ; (I. henne, fern, of htihn, a cock. Cf. Goth, hana, a cock. 
p. Thus hen is the fern, of a word lor cock (obsolete in liinglish), of 
which the old Teutonic type was *han-<iH-. y. 'I'he AS. hana means, 
literally, ‘singer,’ the siiflix -a denoting the agent, as in AS. hunt-a, a 
hunter. — AN, to sing ; whence E. canerc, to sing. Der. hen-bane, 
Prom|)t. 1 ‘ai'v. ji. 235 ; lit. * fowl-poison see Sane. Also Acn-coo/, 
hen-harrier, a kind of hawk (see Harrier) ; hen-pecked, i.e. {Kicked 
by the hen or wife, as in the .Spectator, no. 1 76 : ‘a very gocxl sort of 
people, which are commonly called in scorn the henpeckt.' ‘ My 
henpe-krd sire;’ Dryden, tr. of Virgil, I’ast. iii. 49. 

HENCE, fiom this place or time. (E.) ME. hennes, I*. Plowman, 

B. iii. 108 ; whence the shorter form hens, oceurriiig in Eydgate’s 
Minor Poems, p. 220. In the modem hence, the -ce merely records 
that the ME. hrns was ])ronounced with voiceless s, not with a final 
z-sound. p. In the form hennes, the suffixed x was due to a habit of 
forming adverbs in -.s or as in twy-es, twice, need-es, needs ; an older 
form was henne, llavelok, 843, which is found ns late ns in Chaucer, 

C. T. 2358 (A 235O). y. Again, henne represents a still older henen 
or heonen, sjielt heonene in Ancren Riwle, p. 230, 1 . 8. A.S. heunan, 
hionan, hence; Grein, ii. 67. Here heonan stand.s as usual for an 
older *hinan. A shorter form appears in the AS. heona (for Juna'), 
hence, Grein, ii. 67 ; closely allied to hi-ne, acc. masc. of the pron. 
hi, he. See He. ^ Similarly, L. hinc, hence, is connected with L. 
hie, this. Der. henee-forih, compounded of hence and forth, and 
answering to AS./or 5 heonan, used of time ; see examples in Grein, 
i i. 68, 11. 1-4 ; henceforward, comp, of hence and forward. 

HENCHMAN, a page, servant. (!■;.) (u shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. 
ii. I. 121. ‘Comijare me the fewe . . dL-ciples of Jesus with the 


solemnc pomp ... of such as go before the bishop, of his hensemen, 
of trumpets, of sundry tunes,’ &c. ; Udal, on .St. Mark, c. ii. vv. i-io. 
‘And every knight had after him riding Three henshmen on him 
awaiting;’ The Flower and the Leaf, 1 . 252 (a poem wrongly 
ascribed to Chancer, and belonging to the fifteenth century). ME. 
henksman ; the pi. henksmen occurs in 1392, in the Earl of Derby’s 
Expedition (Camden Soc.), p. 163; cf. p. 280. Spelt henxtman in 
1402. The full (Latinised) form hengestmannus occurs in the Issue 
Roll for 1380 (Easter) ; see N.E. D. 8. We also find Hinxman as 
a proper name in Wilts, (in the Clergy List, 1873) ; showing that the 
right etymology is from ME. Aenges/ (cognate with Du. and G. hengst, 
Swed. and Dan. hingsi), a horse, and E. man. We find similar 
formations in Icel. hestvbrdr (lit. horse-wanl), a mounted guard 
(Cleashy) ; and in Swed. hingstridare (lit. horse-rider), *a groom of 
the king's stable, who rides before his coach ; ’ Widegren’s Swed. 
Diet. In this view, the sense is simply ‘ groom,* which is the sense 
required in The Flower and the Leaf. y. The ME. hengest occurs in 
Layamon, 1 . 3546, and is from AS. hengest, a horse (Grein, ii. 34), 
once a common word. It is cognate with Iccl. hestr, Swed. and Dan. 
hingsi and hiist, G. hengst ; from an orig. Teutonic *hangis/oz. The 
orig. sense of henchman was ‘ horseman ; ’ then * a page,’ usually 
a young man of high rank. See A Student’s Pastime (index). ^ I 
find in Blount’s Nomolexicon, cd. 1691, the following: ‘ Henchman, 
qui equo innititur bellicoso, from the G. hengst, a war-horse; with us 
it signifies one that runs on foot, attending upon a person of honor 
or worshi]). [Mentioned] Anno 3 F.dw. 4. cap. 5, and 24 Hen. 8. 
cap. 13. It is written henxman, anno 6 Hen. 8. cap. 1.’ 
HENDECAGON, a plane figure of eleven sides and angles. 
(Gk.) So called from its eleven angles. — Gk. trbtKa, eleven; and 
yojvia, an angle. "Evbf tea — tr, one, and Stna, ten. .Sec Heptagon. 

HENDECASYLLABIC, a term ni)plied to a verse of eleven 
syllables, (frk.) From Gk. ivUtKa, eleven ( — SfV, one, and Stita, ten) ; 
and mtWafiri, a syllabic. See Deoasyllabio. 

HENNA, the Egyjttian })rivet ; also a dye made from the leaves 
to stain the nails, &c. (Arab.) ‘ Their women . . with a ccrl aine colour 
in their hand called 7 /anna which will stainc ;* I’urchas, Pilgrimage, 
1614, p. 637 (N. E, D.). — Arab, /linna, the dyeing or colouring 
shrub; Lnwsonia inermis; Rich. Diet., p. 582. 

HENT, a seizure, an intention. (E.) Tn the latter sense, Shak. 
Ilaml. iii. 3. 88. A doublet of hint ; see Hint. 

HEP, HIP, the fruit of the dog-rose. See Hip (2). 
HEPATIC, pertaining to the liver. (F. — L. — ( i k.) Spelt epdtike, 
Book of St. Alban’s, fol. C 5, back, 1 . 7. * Hepatiques, olistructions 

of the liver;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — MF. hepatique, ‘hepatical, 
of or belonging to the liver;’ Cot. — L. hepatirus.m.i,i\i, •^itariKw, 
belonging to the liver. — Gk. ^irar-, stem of fjirap, the liver.+L. iecur, 
the liver ; Skt. yakrt, the liver. Der. hepntic-al ; hepatic-a, a flower, 
the liver- wort ; sec hepalhiqne, hepatique in Cotgrave. 
HEPTAGON, a plane figure with seven sides and angles. (Gk.) 
Tn Blount’s (Boss., cd. 1674. So called from its seven angles. — Gk. 
iirrd, seven, cognate with E. seven ; and ywvia, an angle, allied to yuvv, 
a knee. See Seven and Knee. Der. heptagon-al. 

HEPTAHEDRON, a solid figure with seven bases or sides. 
(Gk.) Sj>elt heptaedron in Kersey, cd. 1 715. — Gk. curd, seven , cognate 
with £. seven ; and tbpa, a seat, base, from the same base as E. seat 
and sit. .See Seven and Bit. 

HEPTARCHY, a government by seven persons. (Gk.) In 
T. Fuller, Worthies of b)nglancl, ch. 3. Aiiplied to seven Old-Knglish 
kingdoms, viz. those of Kent, Sussex, Wessex, Jissex, Northumberland, 
Mercia, and East Anglia. The term is not a good one ; sec Freeman, 
Old Eng. Hist, for CBiildrcn, p. 40. — Gk. cirr-, for card, seven; and 
-apxta, government. See Seven and Anarchy. 

HER, jiossessive and objective case of the fem. of the third pers. 
pronoun. (Ii.) ME. hire, the usual form ; also here, Chaucer, <j. T. 
4S80 (B 460); hare, 1 *. I’luwman, C. iv. 45-48. AS. hire, gen. and 
dat. case of Afo, she ; the possessive protiunn being made from the 
gen. case, and indeclinable; sec Sweet’s A. S. Reader, Grammat. 
Introdnction. The word is to be divided as hi-re, where hi- is to be 
referred to a Teut. pronominal base, signifying ‘ this ; ’ and -re is the 
usual AS. fem. inflection in the gen. and dat. of adjectives declined 
according to the strong declension. See He. Der. hers, ME. hires, 
Cliaucpr, C. T. 4647 (B 227); not found much earlier; herself. 
HERALD, an officer who makes proclamations. (F.— OHG.) 
ME. herald, heratul; Chancer, C. T. 20or (A 2599); P. Plowman, 
B. xviii. 16.— ( 7 F. hernlt, heraut, a herald ; Low L. heraldus ; cf. Ital. 
araldo, a herald; OHG. herolt (G. herald), a herald (from OF.), 
p. Nevertheless, the OF. word is of Teut. origin ; and prob. from 
OIKL hanJn, to proclaim, cry aloud; with the usual F. suffix -alt for 
-fl/f/<G. -wald CToynbee, Gr. § 692. xx) ; the sense being ‘ crier’ or 
‘ proclaimer.' Cf. OH(L /ora-Aaro, a herald; from for-haren, to 
proclaim, y. The OHG. haren is cognate witli Goth, kazjan, AS. 
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herian, to praise. Korting, § 4491. Der. kerald~ie\ also lierald-ry^ 
Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. a. 21 •{, spelt herkdit, Gower, C. A.i. 1 73 ; bk. ii. 399. 

HSBB, a plant with a succulent stem. (F.— L.) The word being 
of F. origin, the h was probably once silent, and is still sometimes 
so considered ; there is a tendency at present to sound the A, the word 
being a short monosyllable.. ME. erie, Chaucer, C. T. 14972, 
14955 415^1 4139): ^iiig Alisaunder, 331. — F. herhe^ *an herb;' 

Cot. — L. herha^ grass, a herb; properly herbage, food for cattle. 
p. Supposed to be allied to C)L. forbea^ food, and to Gk. 
pasture, fodder, forage, to feed. Der. herb-less, herb-ae-eous, 

in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 6, { 15, from L. herbaceus, 
grassy, herb-like; herb-age, Jrom F. herbage, ‘herbage, pasture’ (Cot.), 
answering to a I., form *herbatictim ; herb-al ; herb-al-isi, Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 6, $ 4; herb-ar-ium, from L. herbarium, a book 
describing herbs, a heibal, but now applied to a collection of plants; 
herbitforous, herb-devouring, from L.«orrtre,to devour (seeVoraolous). 
And note ME. herbere, a herb-garden, from L. herbarium through the 
French ; a word discussed under Arbour. 

(i)> dock of beasts, group of animals. (E.) ME. heerde, 
heorde. ‘ Heerde, or flok of becstys ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 236. ‘ Ane 

heorde of heurten ’ — a herd of harts ; Layamon, 305. A.S. heard, herd, 
hyrd, (1) care, custody, (2) herd, flock, (3) family; Grein, ii. 68.+ 
leel. hjord; Dan. htord; Swed. hjard\ G. heerde', Goth, hatrda. Tent, 
type *herdd, f. Cf. Skt. fardha(s), a herd, troop. Brugmann, i. § 797. 
Der. herd, vb., M E. herdieu, to draw together into a herd, P. Plowman, 
C. xiv. 148; herd-man, ME. herdeman, hirdeman, Ormulum, 6852; 
later form herd-s-man, Shak. \\'int. Ta. iv. 4. 344. Der. herd (2). 

HBRD (2), one who tends a herd. (£.) Generally used in the 
comp, shep-herd, cow-herd, &c. ME. herde, Chaucer, C. T. 605 
(A 603) ; Will, of Palerne, 6 ; spelt hurde, P. 1 ‘lowman, C. x. 267. 
AS. hierde, hirde ; Grein, ii. 77.+Icel. hirdir ; Dan. hyrde; Swed. 
herde; (i. hirt, hirie; Golh. hairdeis. Teut. type *herdjoz, i.e. keejicr 
of the herd {*herda). See above. Cf. I.ithuan. herdzus, a cow-herd. 
Der. mw-kerd, goat-herd, shep-herd. 

HERE, in this place. (E.) ME. her, heer; Chaucer, C. T. i6io, 
1612. AS. her\ Grein, ii. 34.+I)u. hier; Icel. her; Dan. her; Swed. 
hdr; G. hier; UIIG. har; Goth, her, p. All from the pronominal 
base HI (Fick, iii. 74*^ ; so that here is related to he just as where is 
related to who. .See He. Der. here-ahout. Temp. ii. 2. 41 ; here- 
abouts; hereafter, ME. her-aftrr. Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 243; 
here-by, MIC. her-bi. Owl and Nightingale, 1 27 ; here-iu, ME. her-mne, 
Ilavcluk, 458; here-of, M E. Atr-r/, Havelok, 2585; here-tofore, 1 .S.im. 
iv. 7; here-uttio, 1 Pet. ii. 21 ; here-upon, an.swering to ME. her-on, 
P. Plowm.'in, B. xiii. 130; here-with, Malachi, iii. jo. 
HEREDITARY, descending by inheritance. (L.) Tn Shak. 
Temp. ii. 1. 223; and in Cotgrave, to transhatc MF. hereditaire. 
Englished from L. hereditdrius, hereditary. — L. hereditds, heredity. 
— L. heredi-, dccl. stem of hires, an heir. Sec Heir. Der. 
hereddari-ly. F roin the same base we have heredita-ble, a late and 
rare word, ior which heritable (MF. heritable) was formerly used, as 
in Blackstoiie's Comment, b. ii. c. 5 (K.B ubo heredita-meut, in 
Fabyan’s C’hron., ed. Ellis, j). 650; heredit-y (F. hirediti, L. ace. 
hereditritem). 

HERESY, the choice of an opinion contrary to that usually 
received. (F.— L. — Gk.) The word means, literally, no more than 
‘choice.’ ME. heresye, Ayeiibite of Inwyt, p. 267 (sec Spec, of 
English, ed. Morris and Skent, p. 103, 1 . 149) ; eresie, Wyclif, Acts, 
xxiv. 14; Ancren Kiwlc, p. 82. —OF. heresie, ‘heresie, obstinate or 
wicked error;’ Col. — L. type *heresia, for L. Aterew*. — Gk. aipeats, 
a taking, choice, sect, heresy. — Gk. aipetr, to take, alpuaSai, to 
choose. Der. heretic, cj.v. 

HERETIC, the holder of a heresy. (F. — L. — Gk.) M E. eretik, 
heretik, Wyclif, Tit. iii. 10. — OF. heretique, ‘an heretick;’ Cot. — L. 
A<er«/icus. — Gk. aiptnuos, able to choose, heretical. — Gk. aipeTv, to 
take, aiptlaBai, to choose. See Heresy. Der. heretic-al. 
HERIOT, a tribute paid to the lord of a manor on the decease of 
a tenant. (£.) See Blackslonc, Comment, b. ii. capp. 6, 28; and see 
Hariot in Blount’s Law Lexicon ; and IJeriot in Jamieson’s Scot. Diet. 
[Sir D. Lyndesay speaks of a herield hors, a horse paid as a heriot, 
The Monarche, b. lii. 1 . 4734 ; but this represents AS. heregteld, war- 
tax.] ME. ArriV/; ‘And [h]is licste best [beast] toA«ri«/;’ S. E. 
Legendary, ed. llorstniann, p. 445, 1 . 480. From AF. heriet, Year- 
books of Edw. 1 (1392-3), p. 213. From AS. heregeatu, lit. military 
apparel; Grein, ii. 36. The heregeatu {-geaiwa, -geative) consisted 
of ‘ military habiliments or equipments, which, after the death of the 
vassal, escheated to the sovereign or lord, to whom they were 
delivered by the heir ; ’ Thorfic. Ancient Laws, b. ii. glossary, s.v. In 
later times, horses and cows, and many other things were paid as 
heriols to the lord of the manor. ‘ And ))am cingc minne heeregeatwa, 
feower sweord, and feower spu^ra, and feower scyldas, and feower 
beagas, . . feower hors, and twa syllrene fata; ’ i. e. And [1 bequeath] 


to the king my heriots, viz. four swords, and four spears, and four 
shields, and four torques, . . four horses, and two silver vessels ; Will 
dated about 946-955; in 'I'horpe’s Diplomatarium Mvi Saxonici, 
p. 499.— AS. here, an army (hence, belonging to war); and geatu, 
pi. geatwe, apparel, adornment ; (ircin, i. 495. 

H E R ITAGE, an inheritance. (F.— T,.) In early use. ME. A^ri- 
lage, Ilali Meidenhad, ed. Cockayne, p. 25, last line but one ; King 
Horn, ed. Lumby, 1281 ; also eritage, Alexander and Dindimns, ed. 
Skeat, 981.— OF. heritage, ‘ an inheritance, heritage ; ’ Cot. Formed, 
with suflix -age (answering to L. -dticum) from OF. heriter, to inherit. 
— L. hereditare, to inherit; the loss of a syllable is exemplified by 
Low L. heritator, used for herediiutor; it would seem as if the base 
hiri- was substituted for heredi-. heredi-, decl. stem of hires, an 
heir ; see Heir. Der. from same source, herit-able, herii-or. 
HERMAPHRODITE, an animal or ])lani of both sexes. (L. 
— Gk.) In Gascoigne, The Steele Glas, I. 53. See Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 17. — L. hermaphroditus. ippaippuSiTOi ; 
a coined word, made up from Gk. *Epp^s, Hermes (Mercury), as 
representing the male principle ; and ’AtppoUrq, Ajihiudiie (Venus), 
the female. Hence the legend th-at Hermaphroditus, son of Hermes, 
and Aphrodite, when bathing, grew together with .Salmacis, the 
nymph of a fountain, into one person ; see Ovid, Met. iv. 383. Der. 
^maphrodit-ie, -ic-al, -ism ; also hermapkrodism. 
HERMENEUTIC, explanatory. (Gk.) A modern word. From 
Gk. IppijvtvTiKds, skilled in interpreting. — Gk. ippqvfvrris, an inter- 
preter; of which a shorter form is ippqvtvs. Connected (petha|>s) 
with L. senno, speech (Prcllwitz). Der. henneneutic-al, henneneutic- 
al-ly, hermeneutics (the science of interpretation). 

HERMETIC, chemical, &e. (Gk.) ‘Their seals, their characters, 
hermetic rings; * Ben Jonson, Underwoods, Ixi. An Execration upon 
Vulcan, 1 . 73. — Low L. hermeticus, relating to alchemy; a coined 
word, made from the name Hermes ( — Gk. *Eppqs) ; from the notion 
that the great secrets of alchemy were discovered by Hermes Trisme- 
\ gtstus (Hermes the thrice-greatest). Der. hermetie-al, hermetie-al-ly. 
^ Hermetically was a term in alchemy ; a glass bottle was said to be 
hermetically (i.e. jierfcetly) sealed when the opening of it was fused 
and closed gainst the admission of air. 

HERMIT, one who lives in solitude. (F. - L. — Gk.) ME. eremite, 
heremite; in early use. [It first appears in Layamon, 18763, where 
the earlier text has wremite, the later heremite. This form was taken 
directly from L. heremlta, the later form hermite being from the French. 
Heremite occurs in 1 ’. Plowman, B. vi. 190, and even as late as in 
Holinshed’s Description of Brit.iiu, b. i. c. 9 (K.).] The shorter form 
armyte also occurs in J.ayamon, 18800; and hermyte is in Berners' 
tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 204 (K.). — F. hermite, ‘ an hermit ;' Cot.— 
Late L. heremlta, fur heremlta, in P. Plowman, B. xv. 281 ; but 
usually eremt/a. — Cik. ipepuvijs, a dweller in a desert. — Gk. ipijpia, a 
solitude, desert. — Gk. ip^pos, deserted, desolate. Root uncertain; 
perhaps allied to Goth, arms, poor (Prellwitz). Der. hermit-age, 
•Spenser, F. Q. i. i. 34, spelt heremytage, Mandeville’s Travels, p. 93, 
from F. hermitage, ‘ an hermitage ; ’ Cot. Also hermit-ic-al, sjx:!! 
heremiticall in llolinshed, Desc. of Britain, b. i. c. 9 (K.), from L. 
heremlticus (better eremiticus), solitary. 

HERN, the same as Heron, q.v. 

HERHIA, a kind of rupture; a surgical term. (L.) In Kersey, 
ed. 1715; hirnia in Chaucer, G. T. Pers. Tale (I 423). — L. hernia, a 
rupture, hernia. 

HERO, a warrior, illustrious man. (F. — L. — Gk.) In Hamlet, 
ii. 2. 270.— MF. Arrofi, ‘ a worthy, adcinygod;' Cot. — L. henVem, ucc. 
of herds, a hero.— Gk. ^poK, a hero, demi-god. ^ The mud. F. 
Afros is now accommodated to the spelling of the L. nom. The L. 
acc. is, however, still preserved in the Span, heroe, lial. eroe. Der. 
hero-ic, .spelt heroicke in .Sjienser, F. Q. v. l . l , from M F. heroique (Col.), 
which from L. heruicus ; hero-ic-al-ly, hero-hm ; also hero-ine, q. v. 

HEROINE, a famous wotnati. (F.— L. — Gk.) In Minsheu. 
‘A heroine is a kinde of prodigy ;’ Evelyn, Memoirs; Mrs. Evelyn 
to Mr. Bohun, Jan. 4, 1672 (R.). — MF. heroine, ‘a most worthy laily ; ' 
Cot. — L. heroine. ^poilvij, f. of hero (above). 

HERON, a long-legged water-fowl. (F.— OlIG.) ME. heroune, 
Chaucer, Parliament of F'oules, 346, Also hayron, Wright's Vocab. 
i. 1 77 ; (Voe. 625. 4). ‘ Heern, byrde, heryn, herne, ardca ; ’ Prompt. 
Parv. p. 237. — OF.Ao/ron, ‘ahcron,heme, liernshaw;' Cot. (Mod. F'. 
heron; OProv, aigros; aghirone, airone; Span, airon.)- OHG. 
heigir, heiger, a lieron; with suffixed -on (Ital. -one). Allied to 
Swed. hiiger, a heron ; Dan. heire, a heron ; Icel. hegri, a heron ; 
OliG. hehara, G. hither, heher, a jackdaw; AS. higora, a magpie; 
Gk. niaaa (for *iciK.ya), Skt. ktki-, a jay (Prellwitz); of imitative 
origin. Brugmanii, 1. §§ 86, 639. ^ The AS. name wasAr/igro, 

Wright’s Vocab. i. 29, col. 1 (Voc. 6. 37) ; with which ct. G. reiher, 
a heron; Du. reiger; allied to Gk. icptyri, a creaking, uptitw, to 
screech. Der. heron-er, ME. heronere, Chaucer, Tioilu^ iv. 41 j; 
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from or. haironnter; Cotfjrave explains fatdeon hairounier as ‘a 
hemer, a faulcon made only to the heron.' Also heron-ry. And sec 
Heronshaw, Egret. 

HEBOITSHAW, HEBNSHAW, (i) a younfr heron, (a) a 
heronry. ( I-’. - (M j G.) .Si^enser has herneshaui, a young heron ; F. Q. 
vi. 7. 9. Two distinct words have been confused here. 1 . Uemshenu^ 
a heron, is a corruption of heronsewe', the namcheromew for the heron 
is still common in J.incolnshire and Yorkshiic. Mr. Peacock's Glos* 
,sary of Manley and Corringham (Lincoln) words has: *Heronseu/, 
tile common heron. “ There were vewed at this jiresent survey ccr- 
tiyne heronsewes whiche have allwayes used to brede there to the 
niimlier of iiij.” — Survey of Glastonbury, temp. 1 Ten. Vlll, Mon.Ang. 
i. 1 1. Sec Chaucer, S(}uyeres Tale, F. 68.’ The etymology of this 
heronsewe is given by Tyrwhitt, who cites the F. hrrtmfeau from * the 
glossary,* meaning probably that in IJrry’s cd. of Chaucer; but it is 
vetiiied by the fact that the OF. hemuurel (older form of heronfeau) 
occurs in the Liber Custumarum, p. 304, and means ‘a young heron.* 
And again, Palsgrave has ‘ hero/iceau, an licrnshawe ; ’ p. 187. The 
suffix -e-el is a double dimin. , as in lion-c-el, later limfemt. For eit»<F. 
eau, cf. MK. bew-tee^ F, henu-h". 2. Herushnw in its other sense 
is due to a (false) popular etymology, as if it were from A/ro», 
and ihaw, a wood. This seine is given by Cotgnave, who explains 
OF. hairnnniere by 'a heron's neast, or ayrie ; a hertieshaw^ nr show 
of wood wherein herons breed.’ I Icnce heronskaw (1 ) is (F. — OIIG.) ; 
heroHshnw (2I is hybrid. 

HERRING. a small fish. (K.) ME. hering (with one r), Havc- 
lok, 758. AS. in^rineg; the ]) 1 . hariticgas is in jl^lfric’s Collocpiy, in 
Thorpe’s Analecta, ji. 24 ; also kifriug, Wright’s Vocab. i. 56, 1 . 4 
(Voc. 94. 13: 181. 41. + l)u. haring', fl. haring; OHG. haring 
(Kluge), p. The ex]>lanation that the fish is named ‘ from its aii- 
jicnrance in large shoals,’ from the Tout, tyjie *harjoz, an army (ns 
.seen in Goth, harjis, AS. here, G. heer), seems to be phonetically im- 
jios^ible. The word remains uncx]ilaincd. 

HESITATE, to doubt, stammer. (L.) Spelt hesitate, hwsitatr in 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. [Perhaps suggested by the sb. hesitation, which 
occurs in Cotgrave to translate F. hesitation, whereas he explains hesi- 
ter only by ‘to doubt, fcare, stick, stammer, stagger in ojiinion.’] — 
L. hasitatus, pp. of hasitnre, to stick fast ; a freipientative formed from 
heesum, supine of heervre, to stick, cleave. 4 * Lithuanian gaiszii, gai\z- 
oti, to tarry, delay (Nesselniann); Fick, i. 376.<-^GlIAlS, to stick, 
cleave; where the gh is not palatal, llrugmann, i. § 627. Dor. 
hesitat-ian, hesit-anc-y; from the same root, ad-here, eo-here, in-her-ent. 
HESPERIAN. western. (L. — Gk.) ‘Your feigned Iles])crian 
orchards ; ’ M.assingcr, Virgin .Martyr, A. iv. sc. 3 (where it refers to the 
Hesperides). — L. western; with suffix -mi. — I*. Hesperi-a. 

— Gk. 'K<Tir*/jia, the western land ; tern, of itrntpios, evening, western. 

— Gk. tairepos, evening. ^L. uesper, evening; see Vesper. Der. 
Closely allied to the adj. kniripio^ is the fern, ianepi^, whence the pi. 
'EompiScs, the daughters of Night, who dwell in a western isle, and 
guarded a garden with golden ajijdes ; Hesiod, Th. 215. 

HEST. a eomiTiand. (E.) Mf). best, heste, a eonunand ; also, a 
promise; Chaucer, C. T. 11376 (F 1064). The final t is properly 
excrescent, us in vihih-t, agains-t, nmongs-t, iwiids-t, from MK. whiles, 
againes, atnonges, amiddes. AS. hies, a eommnnd, Grein, i. 24 ; Teut. 
t)pe *haittiz, f. (^*ArtiAAiz, with ss for //). — AS. hntan, to command; 
Teut. type + Icel. heit, a vow, from heiia, to call, promise; 

OllG. heiz (G. geheiss), a command, from OllG. heiznn (G. heissen), 
to call, bid, command. Cf. Goth, hailan, to name, call, command. 
HETEROCIalTE. irrcgul.arly inflected. (L. — Gk.) A gram- 
matical term; hence used in the general sense of irregular, disorderly. 

* Ther are strange heterocliles in religion now adaies ; ’ Howell, F amiliai 
Letters, vol. iv. let. 35.— I., heteroclitus, vaiying in declension. — Gk. 

otherwise or irregularly inflected. — Gk. trcpii-, decl. stem 
of irtpor, other; and -kKitos, formed fioin nXivuv, to lean, hence, to 
vary ns a c.ase does, cognate with E. lean (1). 

HETERODOX, of strange opinion ; heretical. (Gk.) In 
Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. Compounded from (ik. deel. stem 

of irtpos, another, other ; and bo^a, ojiinion, from boKtiv, to think. 
Der. heterodox-y, Gk. iTtpabc^ia. 

HETEROGENEOUS, dissimibir in kind. (Gk.) Blount's 

Ciloss., ed. 1674, gives the adjectives heterogene, heterngeneal, and the 
sb. heterogeneity. Com|ioundefl from (Jk. irepo-, decl. stem of f repos, 
another, other; and 7e'i'o«, kind, kin, cognate with E. kin. Der. 
he/erogeneous-ly, -ness ; heterogene-il-y. 

HET MAN , a captain; of Cossacks, or in Poland. (Pol. — G.) 
First in 1710, in Mhitworlh, Acc. of Ku.ssia (ed. 1758, p. 19).- 
Polish hetman (Russ, ataman), a captain. — G. hauptman, a captain. 

— G. haupt, head; and mann, man. 

HEW, to hack, cut. (E.) ME. hewen, Chaucer, C. T. 1424 (A 
142a). AS. heawan, to hew; Grein, ii. 62. + Hu. houwen; Icil. 
hbggva : Swed. hugga ; Dan. hugge ; G. hauen ; OllG. honwan. Teut. 


I type *hamuan-. + Russ, kovate, to hammer, forge ; Lith. kauti, to 
I fight ; cf. Lith. kowa, battle. Allied to L. eudere, to strike, pound, 
beat. Brugmann, i. § 639. The root appears to be KEU, to 
strike, ])cat. Dar. hew-er; also hay (i), q.v. ; hoe, q.v, 
HEXAGON, a plane figure, with six sides and angles. (L. — Gk.) 
Hexagonal is in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Hexagone in Minsheu, 
ed. 1627. Named from its six angles. —L. hexagonum, a hexagon.— 
(jk. tfiiyoiroj, six-comcred. — Gk. t(, six, cognate with E. six; and 
yuvia, an angle, corner, allied to yovv, knee, cognate with E. knee. 
Sec Blx and Knee. Der. hexagon-al, hexngon-al-ly. 

hexameter, a certain kind of verse having six feet. (I<. — 
Gk.) * This provoking song in hexameter verse ; * Sidney’s Arcadia, 
b. i. (K.). ‘ 1 like your late Englishe hexameters ;’ S]K:tiscr, letter to 
Harvey, qu. in Globe cd. of .Spenser, p. xxviii. — L. hexameter; also 
hexameirus. — Gk. i^aperpos, a hexameter; properly an adj. meaning 
‘ of six metres ’ or feet. — Gk. six, cognate with E. six ; and perpov, 
a measure, metre. See Six and Metre. 

HEY, interjection. (E.) ME. hei, Legend of St. Katharine, 1 . 579 » 
hay, Gawayn and Grene Knight, 1445. A natural exclamation. + G. 
Art, interjection : Du. Aei, hey ! ho! 

heyday (1), inlerjeclion (G. or Du.) In .Sh.ak. 'i'emp. ii. 2. 
190. * Hryda, what Hans Fliitterkin is this? what Dutchman docs 
build or frame castles in the air ? ’ Bt;n Jonson, Masejue of Augurs. 
* loly nitterkin, heyda\\ .Skelton, Mngnif. 757. Borrowed either 
from G. heida, ho ! hallo I or from Du. hei daar, ho I there. It comes 
to much the same thing. The G. da, Du. daar, are cognate with E. 
there, p. But note that Cotgrave has M 1 '’. hadea, ‘ interj. of perceiving 
or surprising, ha! are you there?’; ef. OF. hr dea, he dia, interj. 
((iodetroy, s. v. dea). ^ The interj. hey is older; see above. 
HEYDAY (2), frolicsome wildness. (^K.) ‘ At your age the heyday 
in the blood is tame ; ’ Hamlet, iii. 4. 69. 1 take this to be quite a 

different word from the foregoing, though the commentators confuse 
the two. In this case, and in the ex|)rcssion * heyday of youth,' the 
word may well stand for high day (ME. hey day) ; and it is not sur- 
prising that the old editions of Shakcsjieare have highday in place of 
heyday; only, unluckily, in the wrong place, viz. 'I'emp. ii. 2. 190. So 
also ‘ in the highday of blood ; ’ Macklin, I.ove-a-In-Mude, A. i (.Sir 
Archy); * in the Ai^Ar/ay of youth ; ’ Smollett, Hum. Clinker, 1771, ii. 
50. Cf. ‘that sabbath day was an high day;' John, xix. 31. For the 
old spellings of high, see Hig;h. 

HIATUS, a gap, defect, &c. (L.) In Ikiiley’s Diet., vol. ii. ed. 
1731. — L. hiatus, a gap, chasm ; cf. hiatus, pp. of hiare, to yawm, 
gape; cognate with E. yaten. Si:e Yawn. Doublet, chasm, q.v. 
HIBERNAL, wintry. ( F. — L. ) In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, 
b, iv. c. 13, § lo, where it is spelt hybemal.^Y. hibernal, ‘wintery;’ 
Cot. — L. hibernalis, wintry (Wisdom, xvi. 29, Vulg.); lengthened 
from L. hibernus, wintry, p. IJi-hrrnus is allied to (jk. 
wintry, winter; and to L. ki-ems, winter, Gk. x*""*'* snow, 

Skt. hi-ma-s, cold, winter; the form of the root is (jllKI. Dor. from 
same source, hibern-ate. 

HICCOUGH, HICCUP, HICKET, a spasmodic inspiration, 
with closing of the glottis, causing a slight sound. (K.) Now generally 
spelt hiccough. Sjielt hiccup (riming with prick up), Butler’s lludibras, 
jit. ii. c. 1. 346. Also hicket, as in the old edition of Sir 'J*. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. iv. e. 9, § 5 ; and in Minsheu. Also hichcock; Florio 
explains Jtal. singhiozzi by ‘ yeaxings, hichecocks.' Also hickock ; Cot- 
grave has: * linquet, the hickock, or yexing;’ also * Hoequeter, to yex, 
or clock [cluck], to have the hickup or hickcock.' p. It seems to be 
generally considered th.at the second syllable is cough, but it is ascer- 
tained (see N.E. D.) that hiccough is .an accommodated sjiclling, due 
to ])opu]ar etymology. The evidence takes us back to the forms 
hick-ock, hick-et, both formed from hick by the help of the usual dimin. 
suffixes -ock, -et. Cf. F. hoqu-et, the hiccough, in wliich the final 
-et is certainly a dimin. suffix ; Walloon hikett, a hiccough, hiket, 
a shaking (Remade), y former syllable hie, hik, or hick is 
of imitative origin, to denote the spasmodic sound or jerk ; and is 
preserved in the prov. E. hick, lo hiccough. It is not ])eculiar 
to English. + M Du. huck-up, ‘ the hick or hock ;* also hick, ‘ the hick - 
hock,’ Hexham; Du. hik, the hiccough, hikken, to hiccough; Dan. 
hikke, the hiccough; also, to hiccough; Swed. hirka, the hiccough ; 
also, to hiccough. And cf. W. ig, a hiccough, sob ; igio, to sob ; 
Breton, hik, a hiccough, called hdk in the dialect of Vannes, whence 
(perhaps) F. hoquet. 8. All from an imitative base IIIK, variant 
form of KIK, used to denote convulsive movements in the throat; 
see Chinooush. 

HICKORY, an American tree of the genus Carya. (N. Amer. 
Indian.) Short for pohickery, recorded in 1653 as the Amer. Indian 
name; Virginian powcohicora (Trumbull). 

HIDALGO, a Spanish nobleman of the lowest class. (Span.— L.) 
The word occurs in Terry, Voyage to East India, ed. 1655, p. J69 
(Todd) ; /idol go, Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, ed. 1665, p, 116. — Span. 
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hidalgo, ft nobleman ; OSpan.Jldalgo, Port. Jldalgo, a nobleman ; also 
MSpan.Ai/offo/^o (Minshcu). Lit. ‘ son ofsomcthin{',*i.p.a son to whom 
a father has left an estate. (So Kbrting ; the explanation from fUius 
Ualicus is baseless.) p. Hijo, OSpan.^70, is from L.Jilium, acc. of 
filiiis, son ; see Filial ; -(Palgo is from L. di alijuS, of something. 
HIDE (i),to cover, conceal. (E.) ME. hiden,huden; Chaucer, 
C. T. 1479 (A 1477) ; Ancren Riwlc, p. 130. AS. hydan, Grein, ii. 
125. -fGh. k€v 9 uv, to liide. And cf. L. ais-ios, a custodian (see 
Custody) ; W. cuddio, to hide (base cowt/-). — to hide. 
Dor. hid-ing. Ilrugmann, i. § 699. 

HIDE (2), a skin. (E.) ME. hyde, Pricke of Conscience, 1. 5399 ; 
hide, Ancren Riwle, p. 120. AS. hyd, the skin; Grein, ii. 125.+ 
Du. kuid; Icel. hud;^ Dan. and Swed. A»r/; OH(t. hut‘, G^ kauf.^L. 
cutis, skin ; Gk. uvtos, auvros, skin, hide ; OPruss. keuto, hide. 
— ^SKEU, to cover; Kick, i. 8 j 6. See Sky. Der. hide-bound, 
said of a tree the bark of which impedes its ^'rowtli, Milton’s Areo- 
pagilica, ed. Hales, p. 32, 1. a ; also hide (3). 

HIDE (3), to flog, castigate. (E.) Colloquial ; ‘ to skin ' by 
flogging. Cf. Icel. hydn, to flog; from hud, the hide. Der. hid-ing. 
HIDE (4), a measure of land. (E.) ‘ Hide of land ;’ Rlouiit’s Law 
D iet., cd. 1691. Of variable size; estimated at 120 or 100 acres; or 
even much less; see Blount. J.ow I.. hida\ Ducjingc. AS. kid-, 
yT'lfred’s tr. of Beile, b. iii. c. 24 ; b. iv. c. 13, 16, 19. (See Kemble’s 
S.axons in England, b. i. c. 4 ; and the Appendix, showing that the 
cstim.'ite at 120 or 100 acres is too large.) p. This word is of a 
contracted form; the full form is higid; Thorpe, Diplomatariuni 
Ai!vi Saxonici, p. 657 ; Kemble, Codex Diplomaticiis, no. 243. This 
form higid is equivalent to hiwisc, another term for the same thing ; 
and both words orig. meant (as Beda says) an estate sufficient to 
sujiport one family or household. Tliey are, accordingly, closely con- 
nected with AS. hiwan, domestics, those of one household, and with 
the Goth, heiwa-frniijn, llie master of a household ; see further under 
Hind (2). ^ Popular etymology has piobably long ago contused 

the hide of land willi hide, a skin ; but the two words must be kept 
entirely ajiait. Tlie former is AS. higid, the latter AS. hyd. 
HIDEOUS, ugly, horrible. (E. — L. ?) The central e has crept 
into the word, and it has become trisyllabic ; the true form is hidouK, 
It is trisyllabic in Shak. Meiry Wives, iv. 3. 34. ME. hidous (the 
invariable form') ; Chaucer, C'. T., A 3520 ; he also has hidously, C. T., 
A 1701. — OK. hidos, hidiis, hideus, later hidemt, hideous; the earliest 
form is hisdos. p. Of uncertain origin ; if the former x in hrsdos is 
not an inserted letter, the piobable original is L. hispidiisus, roughish, 
an extended form of L. hispidiis, rougli, shaggy, bristly. (Kiirting, 
§ 4,‘»Si.) Der. hideous-ly, hideous-ncss. 

HIE, to hasten. (E.) ME. kien, hyen, hijen-, P. Plowman, B. xx. 
322 ; cf. Chaucer, C. T. 10605 (F 291 ). The M E. sb. hie or hye, haste, 
is also found; id. 4629 (B 209). A.S. higian (higian'i), io hasten; 
Grein, ii. 72. p. Allied to Du. hijgen, to pant; which seems to be 
of imitative origin. 

HIERARCHY, a sacred government. (E. -Gk.) Gascoigne has 
the )il. hierarchies ; Steel Glas, 993 ; ed. Arber, p. 77 ; spelt hierarches. 
Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, i. i . § 4. — E. hierarche, ‘ an hierarchy ; ’ 
Cot. — Gk. iepapxia, tha jiower or post of an Irpdpxvr. * Gk. leptipxv^', 
a steward or president of sacred rites. ^-Gk. lep-, for Upas, sacred; 
and apxfiv, to rule, govern, p. The orig. sense of lepds was ‘ vigor- 
ous;’ cognate with .Skt. /.sA/ros, vigorous, fresh, blooming (in the 
Peterb. Diet.); see Brugmann, i. § S51. For dpxeir, >icc Arch-, 
])relix. Der. hierarchi-c-al ; we also And hierarch (Milton, P. L. v. 
46S), from Gk. 

HIEROGIiYFHIC, symbolical ; applied to picture writing. 
(L. — Gk.) ‘The characters which .are Cl'^^Ied hirroglyphich;' Holland, 
tr. of Plutarch, p. 1051 (R.). ‘An hieroglyphical answer;* Ralegh, 
Hist, of the World, b. iii. c. 5. s. 4 (R.). — L. hieroglyphicus^ sym- 
bolical. —Gk. upoyKvtfuieus, hierogly])hic. — Gk. lepo-, decl. stem of 
Irpoi, sacred ; and yXvpeiv, to hollow out, engrave, carve, write in 
incised characters. See Hierarchy and Glyptic. Der. hiero- 
glyphic-nl, -al-ly; also the sb. hieroglyph, coined by omitting -/c. 

HIEROPHANT, a revealer of sacred things, a priest. (Gk.) 
In Warburton’s Divine Legation, b. ii. s. 4 (R.). — Jk. irpoipavrij^, 
teaching the rites of worship. — Gk. lepo-, for Upas, sacred; and ^ivetv, 
to show, explain. See Hierarchy and Phantom. 

HIGGl^, to chaffer, bargain. (E.) ‘ To higgle thus ; ' Butler, 
Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 2. 1. 491. And used by E'uller, Worthies, North- 
umberland (R.). A weakened lorm of haggle-, sec Haggle (a). 
Der. higgl-er. 

HIGH, tall, lofty, chief, illustrious. (E.) ME. heigh, high, hey, 
hy; Chaucer, C. T., A 316 ; P. Plowman, B. x. 155. AS. heah, hih ; 
Grein, ii. 44.^011. hoog', Icel. Aur; Swed. Aig; Dan. Aoi ; Goth. 
hauhs ; G. AocA ; OHG. hbh. Teut. type *hauhoz. p. The orig. sense 
is ‘knoblike,' humped or bunched up; cf. G. hiigel, a bunch, knob, 
hillock; Icel. haugr, a mound. The still older sense is simply 


! ‘rounded cf. Lith. laukaras, a hill, kauias, a boil, a swelling ; Skt. 
kiicha-s, the female breast. VKF.UK, to bend, make round ; cf. Skt. 
htch, to contract, bend. Der. height, q. v.; high-ly; also high-born, 
K. John, V. a. 79 i high-bred ; high-coloured, Ant. and Cleop. ji. 7- 4 » 
high-fed ; high-Jloum ; high-handed ; high-minded, I Hen. V J, i. 5* * ^ > 
high-minded-nessi Aijf A-««.s, Temp. ii. 1. 172; high-priest \ high-road-, 
high-spirited; high-way heigh weye, P. Plowman, B. x. if.S; 
high-way-man ; high-wrought, Oihello, ii. i. 2 ; with numerous similar 
co mpo unds. Also high-land (below) ; and see how (2). 

HIGHIiAND, belonging to a mountainous region. (E.) ‘ A 

generation of highland thieves and redshanks ; ’ Milton, Observ. on 
the Art. of Peace (quotetl in Todd). AS. heahloml, a high land ; from 
heah, high, and lond, land ; Cai^liuon, Exnd. 385. Der. highland-er; 
hi gh lands. 

HIGHT, was or is called. (E..) Obsolete. A most singular word, 
presenting the sole instance in English of a passive verb ; the correct 
phrase was he hight — he was (or is) called, or he was named. * This 
grisly beast, which lion hight by name ’ =- which is called by the name 
of lion ; Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 140. ME. highle. ‘ But ther as 1 was wont 
to higkte [be called] Arcite,Now highte I Philostrat ; ’ Ghaucer, C.T., 
A 1557. Older forms Aflt//e, Ae//e. ‘ Clarice Afl/^ethatmaide’«f the maid 
was named Clarice ; Floriz and Blanchcflur, ed. Lumby, 1. 479. 

‘ Thet hetten ( alef and losue ’ ■= that were named Caleb and Joshua ; 
Aycnbite of Inwyt, p. 67. And see .Stratmann’s Did., s.v. hdlen. 
From AS. ktUie, I am called, I wiis called; pre.s. and pi. t. passive 
or middle, of AS. hdtaii, active verb, to bid, command, call; Grein, 
ii. 16, 17. + Icel. heiti, 1 am mimed, from heita, to call; G. ich 
heisse, I am named, from heissen, to call. p. Best illustrated by 
(iothic, which has kaitan, to call, name, pt. t. haihait ; whence was 
formed the passive pres, terisc haitadn, T am called, he is called ; as 
in ‘Thomas, saei haitada Didymus' «= 'Lhomas, who is called 
Didymus; John, xi. t 6. See Hest. 

HIIlARITY, cheerfulness, mirth. (F. — L. — Gk.) ‘Restraining 
his ebriety unto hilarity;* Sir T. Biowne, Vnlg. Errors, b. v. c. 23, 
§ 16.— E. hilarity, mirth; omitted by Cotgravc, but see Littri.— 
lu.hilaritdtem,ticc. of hilaritds, mirth. — L. hilaris, hilams, cheerful, 
gay. Not an orig. L. word; but borrowed. — Gk. I\ap6s, cheerful, 
gay. Cf. Gk. Tkaor, i>ropitious, kind ; iKrjpi, 1 am gracious. — V ^FL ; 
whence E. silly. Ifrugmann, iv. § 594. Der. Ilencc the late word 
hilari-ous, formed as if from a L. *kilaridsus ; hilarious docs not occur 
in Todd’s Johnson. From same source, ex-hilarate. ^ Hilary Term 
is so called from the festival of Si. Hilary (L. Hilarius); Jan. 13. 
HIIjDING, a base, menial wretch. (E.) In Shak. used of both 
sexes; Tam. Shrew, ii. 26 ; &c. [Not detived, as Dr. .Schmidt says, 
from AS. healdan, to hold ; which is imjiossiblc.] We also find 
helihng, hilding, heilding, ap]>licd to a worthless horse, a jade 
(N. Ivl).). Prob. from MI'« helden, to incline, to bend down. Cf. 
ME. heldinge, a bending aside ; AS. hyhling, a bending (Voc. 382. 2). 
Sec Heel (2). 

HUiIi, a small mountain. (E.) ME. hil (with one /); llavelok, 
1287; also hill, Ancren Riwlc, p. 17S. AS. hyll ; (jrein, ii. 132. 
‘Collis, hyll;’ Wright’s Vocab. i. 54, col, 1 (Voc. 177. 24). And 
see Northumbrian version of St. J.uke, xxiii. 30.+MDn. A/7, kille; 
Oudemans. p. Further allied to Lithuan. kalnas, L. collis, a hill ; 
eulmen, a top ; Gk. koXojvus, a hill. Brugmann, i. § 633. See 
Culminate, and Holm. From VQFL, to be elevated, rise up. 
Der. hill-y, hill-i-ness; dimin. hill-ock, in Sliak. ^'e(!lls and Adonis, 
237. iff Not connected with G. hWgel. a hill ; for that is related to 
K. how, a hill ; see How (2). 

HIIjT, the handle of a sword. (E.) In Shak. Hamlet, v. 2. 159; 
it was common to use the pi. hilts with reference to a single weapon ; 
Jul. Carsar, v. 3. 43. ME. hilt ; Layamon, 6506. AS. hilt, Grein, 
ii. 75 ; helt, O. E. Texts. + Icel. hjalt ; Dan. hjalte ; North Fries. 
heAt ; OHG. helza, a sword-hilt. Cf. OF. helt (from Teutonic). 
Perhaps allied to Low G. helft, an ax-handlc, and to Helve. Der. 
hilt-ed. 

HIM, the objective case of he ; sec He. 

HIN, a Hebrew liquid measure. (Heb.) In Exod. xxix. 40, &c. 
Snpposed to contain about 6 quarts. — Heb. hin, a hin ; said to be a 
word of Egyptian origin. 

HIND (i), the female of the stag. (E.) ME. A/W, hynde; P. 
Plowman, B. xv. 274. AS. hind, fern.; (irein, ii. 76. -f-Du. htude, 
a hind, doc. + Tccl., Dan., and Swed. Aiit/7; OHG. Ain/a, MHG. hinde ; 
whence G. kindiu, a doe, with suffixed (fern.) -in. Perhaps allied to 
Gk. Kep-as, a young deer. Der. hind-berry, a wild raspberry* 
HIND (2), a peasant. (K.) In Spenser, F. Q. vi. 8. 12. The d 
is excrescent. ME. hhu, Chaucer, C. T. 605 (A 603); hyne, P. 
Plowman, B. vi. 133. AS. *kina, a domestic; but the word is un- 
authenticated as a nom. sing., and was orig. a gen. pi. ; so that hina 
really stands for hina man -a man of the domestics. Wc find hina 
ealdor welder of the domestics, i.e. master of a household ; Mfred s 
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tr. of Beda, iii. 9. P- Further, hina stands for klgna, {^cn. pi. of kitvan 
(pi. nom.), domestics ; Grein, ii. 78. Cf. Atwrn, a family ; hiiurwdat, 
a household ; also G. hei-ratkf marriage ; Goth, heitua-frauja^ master 
of a household. Allied to L. ciuis, a citizen. Urngmann, i. $ 609. 
HIND (3), adj. in the rear. (E.) We say ‘ hind feet,’ i.e. the two 
feet of a quadruiied in the rear. But the older exprtiision is ‘ hinder 
feet,’ as in St. Brandan, cd. Wright, p. 30, the pfisitivcflegrce not being 
used ; we also find hynderere, hyndrere, Wyclib Gen. xvi. 13 ; hyndrest, 
Chaucer, C. T. 624 (A 622). AS. hindatt, only as adv., at the back 
of; hindeweard, hind wards, backwards; hinilerj adv. backwards; 
Grein, ii. 76. 4 * Goth, hindary prep, behind; hindana, prep, beyond; 
G. hinter, prep, behind; hinteny adv. behind ; ( >11 (i. h/n/oro, comp, 
adj., hinder. We also find Goth, hindimiistsy hindmost. All from 
the base which appears in AS. hin-an {henn-nn), hence ; while the 
comp, suffix -der answers to Gk. -rtpo-. See Hence, Ho, Behind. 
Der. hind’Ward, Wyclif, I’s. xlix. 17, Ixix. 4; also hind-most, q. v. ; 
hinder, verb, ci. v. ; be-hind. 

HIN DER, to put behind, keep back, check. (E.) ME. hindren, 
hyndreni Gower, C. A. i. 311 ; bk. iii. 937. lie also has the sb. 
hinderer ; i. 330 ; iii. in; bk. iii. 1326 ; bk. vii. 803. A.S. hindrian ; 
A. S. Chron. an. 1003. » AS. hinder, adv. behind; cf. hindan, 
behind. + Icel. hindrn, to hinder : G. kindern. See Hind (3). Der. 
hinder-er ; also hindr-ance (for hinder-ana'), with F. suflix -ance; 
‘damages, hurt, or hinderaunce Frith's Works, p. 15; and see 
La Belle Dame sans Merci, 602. 

HINDMOST, last. ( E.) In Shak. Sonnet, 85. 12:2 Hen. VI, 
iii. 1.2: cf. henmasl, Barbour, Bruce, viii. 245. The suffix is the 
word most, and the cornjioiind is of late formation, p. Distinct from 
AS. hindema, hindmost ; Grein, ii. 76 ; where the suffix -ma is the 
same as that seen in L. opti-mus, optu-mus, best ; see Aftermost; 
cf. Goth, hindumisis, hindmost. Matt. viii. 12 ; to be divided as hind- 
u-m-is/s ; cf. Goth, fru-ma, first. See Hind (3). Also spelt 
hindennost, as in llolinshed, Hist. Scotland, an. 1290 (i<.). And 
ni^iii, we have ME. kind-r-est, as in Chaucer, C. T. 624 (A 622). 
HIN QE, the joint on which a door turns. ( I*;. ) The 1 was formerly 
e. ME. henge (with hard g), a hinge; with dimin. form hengel, a 
hinge. ‘As a dore is turned in his hengis' [earlier version,/// his 
heeng'] ; Wyclif, Prov. xxvi. 14. ‘ llengyl of a dore; * Prompt. Parv. 

P* * 35 * gumser, a hengylle;’ Wright’s Vocab. i. 261, col. i 

(Voc. 779. 3'. p. So called because the door hangs upon it; from 
ME. hengen, to hang. ‘ Henged on a tre;’ Havel ok, 1429. llengen 
is a later variant (cf. Icel. hengja) of ME. hangien, A.S. hangian, io 
hang; sec Hang. Cf. AS. henge-clif, a steep cliff, and stme-henge ; 
Dan. dial, hinge, hange, a hinge ( 1 ).an. ha;ngsel)\ Low G. henge-, 
MDu. henge, hengene, a hinge (Du. hengsel). Fur the sound, cf. singe, 
sxuinge. Der. hinge, verb. 

Hint, a slight allusion. (E.) a. The verb is later than the sb. 
‘As 1 have hinted in sonic former jiajiers;’ Tatler, no. 267. First 
found in 1648. Only the sb. occurs in Shak., where it is a common 
word ; Oth. i. 3. 142, 166. Esji. used in the phr.'ises * to take the hint' 
or ‘upon this hint* p. Hint proiierly signifies ‘a thing taken,’ i.e. 
a thing caught or niipreheiided ; being a derivative of the ME. henten 
(pp. kent), to seize upon. I’iilsgr.ave has ; */ hente, 1 take by vyolencc; ’ 
also spelt hinten. Cf. hint, sb., a sudden seizure, Dunbar, Feuyeit 
P’riar, 1 . 88. * JJynlyd, raptus; Uyntyn, or revyn, or hentyn, rapio, 

arripio ; ’ Prompt. P.nrv. ji. 240. The earlier spelling of the verb was 
henten, pt. t. hente, Chaucer, C. T. 700 (A 698) ; the pp. hent occurs 
even in Shak. Meas. iv. 6. 14. A.S. hentan, to seize, to hunt alter; 
Grein, ii. 34. Cf. Goth, -hinthan, to seize. See Hunt. Der. hint, 
verb. 

HIP ( 0 , the haunch, upper part of the thigh. (E.) ME. hupe, hipe, 
hippe. 'About hire hipes large;’ (.'haucer, C. T. 474 (A 472). 

‘ Hupes had hue fairc ’ ^ she had fair hips ; Alisauiidcr, 1 . 1 90 ; printed 
with Will, of Palerne, ed. Skeat. AS. hype ; Gregory’s Pastoral, ed. 
Sweet, p. 3S3, 1 . 2. 4* Du. (D.in. Ao//(? ; .Swed. hii/t -, from G. 

hii/te); Golh. hups ; OIIG. hu/. p. The suffixed -/ or -te in some 
ot these words stands for the Idg. siifiix -to- ; the older Tent, tyfie is 
*hupiz. Perhaps allied to Gk. /cvfios, the hollow near the hips of 
cattle. Der. hip-bone, AS. hype-ban i Wright’s Vocab. i, 44, col. i, 
last line (Voe. 159. 24). iter The word tupped, de]<icsse(l, is con- 
nected with hypochondria ; sec Hippish. 

HIP (2), also HEP, the fruit of the dog-rose. (1*1.) ME. hepe. 

‘ And swete as is the breinble flour That i/ereth the rede hepe ; ’ 
Chaucer, C. 'P. 13677 9 . 37 )' heope (Voc. 133. 36) ; whence 

the comp, heop-brymel, a liip-braniblc ; Wright’s Vocab. i. 33, col. i ; 
to translate L. rubus (Voc. 138. 37).4.Dau. hyhen,i^\. ; MDan. AJufiew- 
iorn, hip-thorn ; MIIG. hiefe, OIIG. hinfo, a hramble-bush. 
HIFpISH, hypochondriacal. (Gk.) In Byron, Beppo, st. 64. 
The word is merely a colloquial substitute for hypochondriacal, of 
which only the first syllable i s preserved. 1 lence hippish is for hyp-ish. 
See Somerville’s poem entitled ‘ The Hip.’ 


HIPPOCAMPUS, a kind of fish. (Gk.) Hyppoeamps ends a line 
in W. Browne’s Britannia's Pastorals, bk. iL song I. It has a head 
like a horse, and a long flexible tail; whence the name.^Gk. 
ImroKanvoi, Invonaiiftij, a monster, with a horse’s head and fish’s tail. 
— Gk. Iviro-, for i’rmos, a horse ; and nAfinos, masc. of ndfivt/, a cater- 
])iliar, also a sca-nionstcr, allied to xd/ur-rciv, to bend. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS, the river-horse. (L.-Gk.) ME. ypota- 
mus, Alexander and Dindimns, ed. Skeat, 157. Also ypotanos. King 
Alisaunder, 6554. Both corrupted from 1 .^ hippoprdamus.^Gk. 
ImtonoTaiJios, the river-horse of Egypt; also called twos irord/ziors 
river-dwelling horse. »Gk. Inno-, for twos, a horse; and vorands, 
a river, p. The Gk. twos has a dial, by-form tnnos, cognate with 
I., ejuus, a horse; see Equine. Ilora^or is ‘running* water; cf. 
Gk. iroT-17, flight, wtr-uftai, 1 fly (Prellwitz). From the same 
Gk. twos wc have hippo-drome, a race-course for horses ; hippo-phagy, 
a feeding on horse-flesh ; hippo-griff, a monster, half horse, half 
griffin; &c. 

HIRE, Witges for service. (E.) ME. hyre. Chancer, C. T. 509 
(A 507); also hure, kuyre, hyre, P. Plowman, A. ii. 91 ; B. ii. 122. 
A.S. hyr, fern. (gen. hyre), Luke xix. 23.4-Du. knur, wages, service ; 
Swed. Ayrn, rent, wages ; Dan. hyre, hire ; prov. G. heuer, hire {Fliigel’s 
Diet.). Tent, type *kur-ja, f. Der. hire, verb, AS. hyrian. Matt. xx. 
7 ; hire-lin g, A S. hyrling, Mark, i. 20. 

HIRSUTE, rough, shaggy, bristly. (L.) In Blonnt’s Gloss., ed. 
1674; and in Bacon, Nat*. Hist., § 6i6.~L. hirsutus, rough, bristly. 
Allied to Gk. » 1 *- horrere, to bristle. See 

Horror. Der. hirsute-ness ('Pudil). 

HIS, of him, of it. (E.) Formerly iieut. as well as masc. AS. his, 
gen. ra. and 11. of he, he. Sec He, Its. 

HISS, to make a sound like a. serpent or a goose. (E.) Wyclif 
has hisshing, a hissing, 2 Chron. xxix. 8 ; and hhse, v., Isa. v. 26. 
I'he 1 .. sibulal is glossed by kyssyt, i.e. hisses ; Wright’s Vocab. i. 180, 
1 . 1 (Voc. 627. i5).^MFleni. hisschen, to hiss; Kiliaii, Oudemans ; 
Norw. kyssa- M.Swed. hyss, a noise to drive away pigs (Ihre) ; Gascon 
Ai.ssa, to hiss (M oncant). p. Formed from the sound ; thcDii. .wWn, 
G. zisehen, to hiss, are even more expressive ; cf. ^zz, whizz, whistle. 
Der. kiss, sb.; hiss-ing, Jer. xviii. 16, &c. ; and see hist, hush. 

HIST, an interjection enjoining sileiiec. (K.) In Shak. Romeo, 

ii. 2. 159, In Milton, 11 Penseroso, 55, the word hist appears to 
mean ‘to summon by saying Ais/;’ so that ‘And the mute silence 
hist along ’ summon (and bring) along the mule Silence by saying 
hist. Also is/, 'st. Cf. Dan. Ays, interj. silence ! kysse, to hush. 

HISTOLOGY, the science which treats of the minute structure of 
the tissues of idanls and animals. (Gk.) A modem scientific term. 
Coined from Gk. inro-, for hrvs, a web ; and -\oyia, irom \uyos, a 
discourse, from hiyetv, to sjieak. p. The orig. sense of lorus is a 
ship’s mast, also the bar or beam of a loom, which in Greek looms 
stoorl upright ; hence, a warp or web. y. So called because standing 
upright ; from (ik. iffrtjiu, to make to stand, set, place ; from ^^STA, 
to stand ; sec Stand. 

HISTORY, also STORY, a narrative, account. (L. — Gk.) 
Story (q.v.) is an abbreviated form. Gower h.as histoire, C. A. 

iii. 48; bk. vi. 13S3. Fabyan g.'ive to his Chioniele (printed in 
1516) the name of'J'he Concordance of Histories. In older authors, 
we cumnioiily find the form storie, which is of F. origin. Htsiorie is 
Englished directly from L. historia, a history. — Gk. iaropia, a learning 
by enquiry, information, history. --Gk. larop-, stein of larup 01 tirrup, 
knowing, learned ; for *iS-Twp, from the weak grade iJ- of eibivai, to 
kiiow. — ^WJ'TD, to know; see Wit. Der. histori-an, formerly 
hisiorien, .Sir T. Elyot, The Govcniour, b. i. c. 24 ; histori-c-al, Tyn- 
dal's Works, p. 266, col. 2 ; histori-c-al-ly : histori-c; histori-o-grapher, 
a writer of history (fiom Gk. ypatptiv, to write), Gascoigne’s Steel 
Glas, 981 ; histori-o-grnphy. 

HISTRIONICAL, relating to the stage. (L.) In Minslieu. 

‘ And is a hisirionical coiiteiiqil ; ’ Ben Jonson, Magnetic Lady. A. iii. 
sc. 4. Coined, with suffix -al, from L. histriontc-us, of or belonging to 
a player.— L. histribni-, deck stem of histrio, a player, actor. From 
Etruscan hister, n player ; Livy, vii. 2. 

HIT, to light ujxjii, to strike, to attain to. (.Scand.) ME. kitten, 
P. Plowman, B. xli. loS ; xvi. 87 ; Layamon, 1 . 1550. — Icel. hitta, to 
hit upon, meet with ; Swed. hitta, to find, discover, light upon; Dan. 
hitte, to hit upon. Der. hit, sb. 

HITCH, to move by jerks, catch slightly, suddenly. (E.) ME. 
hiecken. ‘ Hytchyn, hychyn, hytehen, or remevyn, Amoveo, moveo, 
removco ; ’ Prompt. Parv. ]>. 239 ; where the word should have been 
printed as hycckyn or hycchen. We also find : ‘ i/a/cAyrf [read hacchydf], 
or renievyd, hichid, hychyd, Amotus, remotus;' ibid. Cf. Lowland 
.Scotch hatch, hatch, to move by jerks; Jamieson. Also prov. E. 
kotch, hutch, to jerk, to hitch ; huch, to draw near, to hitch (E.I).D.). 
Of obscure origin. Perhaps related to prov. E. huch, to hunch up ; 
Du. hokken, to squat, to crouch, also to stick ; as het hoht, t'lere is an 
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obstacle (or hitch) ; Calisch. If so, it is allied to hwkster. See 
Phil. Soc. Trans. ^3iP- *6o. Der. hitch, sb. 

HITHE, HTTHE, a small haven. (K.') ME. hithe\ as in 
GarUie-hithef P. Plowman, 6. v. 324 ; and see Prompt. Parv., p. 242, 
note I. AS. a haven ; (Irein, ii. 126. Tent type *hhtkja, f. 
HITHER, to this place. (E.) ME. hider, hither. Chancer, C. T. 
674 (A 67a) ; the right form in Chaucer being probably hider, since 
he rimes ihider with dider ; C. T. 1 265 (A 1 263). [So also ME./a<i^r, 
moder are novr father, mother.'] AS. hider (common) ; Grein, ii. 7t.+ 
Iccl. hidra (for hidra) ; Goth, ludre,^!^. citrd, on this side. ^. From 
the Teutonic pronominal base hi- (see He) ; with a suflix allied to 
the Idg. comi)arative suffix -ter. Der. hither-to ; hither-ward, ME. 
hiderward, P. Plowman, 11. vi. 323. 

HIVE, a basket for bees. (E.) The old sense is ‘ hood.* , ME. hyite 
(with » for v), Chaucer, C. T. 15398 (11 4582). Spelt hyfe, Wright’s 
Vocab. i. 223, col. 2 (Voc. 706. 41). AS. hjjf, f. ; Voc. 123. 16; 

* Aluearia, hyfi (Corpus Gloss. 133. Teut. tyiie *hTifiz.-\‘Do. huif, 
a hood, a hive (see Franck) ; Dan. dial. hyve. Allied to L. cupa, 
a tub, a cup. See Cupola. 

HO, HOA, a call to excite attention. (E.) ‘And cryed ho\' 
Chancer, C. T., A 1 706. Merely a natural exclamation ; cf. led. ho, 
interj. ho !, also led. hoa, to shout out ho ! 

HOAR, white, grayish white. (E.) ME. hor, hoor; Chaucer, 
C. T. 3876, 7764 (A 3878, D 2182) ; P. Plowman, B. vi. 85. AS. 
har, Groin, ii. I4.>f Ted. hnrr, hoar, hoary ; G. hehr, exalted, OHG. 
Aer, proud, lofty, orig. ‘ reverend.* Teut. type *hairoz ( hai-roz), lit. 

* shining;* hence, while. The base hai- appears in Goth, hnis, a 
torch, G. hei-ler, <»rig. ‘ bright,’ led. brightness; cf. .Skt. Ae/i/-.v, 
a sign, a meteor (Klnge\ ^ To be kept distinct from led. A«r, which 
is the E. AigA (the r lH:ii:g merely the sign of the nom. case) ; and also 
from E. hair. Der. hnnr-y, occurring in the comp, horilocket, having 
hoary locks, Layamon, 25S45 ; hoar-i-ness; also hnar-froet, ME. 
hoarfrost, Wyclif, Exorl. xvi. 14 ; also hoar-hound, <pv. 

HOARD, a store, a treasure. (E.) ME. hard, Chaucer, C. T. 
3262 ; Gower, C. A. iii. 155 ; bk. vii. 2094. AS. 7iyr</, Grein, ii. 96. 
+Tcd . hodd’, G. hart ; Goth, huzd, a treasure, fi. The 'reutonic tyiHJ 
is *hnzilo-, due to Tdg, *kudh-dho-, ‘ a thing hidden ; ’ from *kudh, weak 
grade of -^KEU Dll, whence Gk. k(vB-hv, AS. hyd-an, to hide. Sec 
Hide (i). Ilrugmann, i. §699. Dor. hoard, verb, AS. kordian, in 
Sweet's A. S. Keader ; cf. Goth, huzdjan, to hoard ; hoard-cr, AS. 
kordere (Hosworth). 

HOARDINO, HOARD. a fence enclosing a bouse w-bile 
builders are .at work. (F. — Du. ; or Du.) Hare in books; it is 
difficult to say how long it may have existed in E. as a builder’s term. 
Hoard occurs in 1757 (N. E. D.). Either taken directly from Du. 
horde, a hurdle ; or from OF. hoard, * a scaffold,’ in Kniissart (Godc- 
froy, s. V. hnurt), which is borrowed from it. 'J'he suffix -ing is, of 
course, English. Cf. Picard hourdage, a scaffold (Corhlet) ; AF. 
kurdys, a scaffold, in l.ibcr Albus; p. 477. The true K. word is 
Hurdle, (|.v. 

HOARHOUHD, HOREHOUHD, the name of a jilant. (E.) 
'I'he true hoarhound is the white, Marrubium vulgare ; the first part of 
the word is hoar, and the ])lant is so called because its busby stems 
‘ are covered with white woolly down ; * Johns, Flowers of the Field. 
The final d is excrescent ; the M h'.. form licing horehune, * Marubium, 
horehune;' Wright’s Vocab. i. 139 (Voc. 554. 2). A.S. hiirhutie; or 
simply hiitie; for numerous examples of which see Cockayne’s A.S. 
Ixeehdoms, iii. 334 ; where we also find ; ‘ the syllable har, hoary, 
describes the aspect, so that ** black horehound '* shows bow we have 
forgotten our own language.* The words are also found separate ; 
|>rt huran hunan. We also find hwite hiire hunan, white horehound, 
an early indication of the black horehound, Ballota nigra, a very 
strong-smelling plant, p. The first syllable is obvious; see Hoar. 
The second syllable is unexplained. ^ It thus appears that the right 
names should have been hoar houn and black houn ; wlute hoarhoutid 
involves a reduplication ; and black hoarhound, a contradiction. 
HO ARSE, having a rough, harsh voice. (£.) Tlic r in this word 
is probably intrusive, and is (generally) not sounded ; still, it was 
inserted at an early jieriod. ME. hoos, hos, hors ; all three spellings 
occur in F. Plowman, B. xvii. 324 (and various readings) ; hors, 
Chaucer, Book of the Duchesse, 347. AS. has, Grein, ii. i4.-4*Dan. 
has] Swed. Ars; Du. A^rscA; Cr.heiser. p. All from a Teutonic type 
*haisoz ; or (if the r be original) *hairsoz ; perhaps the latter is indi- 
cated by the Icel. form hass. Sec N. E. D. Der. hoarse-ly, hoarseness. 
HOARY, white ; sec Hoar. 

HOAX, to trick, to play a practical joke. (Low L.) In Todd’s 
Johnson ; not found in early writers. The late appearance of the 
word suggests that it is a corruption of hocus, used in just the same 
sense. ‘ Legerdemain, with which these jugglers hocus the vulgar ;* 
Nalson, in Todd. * This gift of hoats-pocussing ; ’ L'Estronge (Todd). 
See Hooui-Fooui. Der. hoax, sb. 
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HOB (i), HUB, the nave of a wheel, part of a grate. (E.) The 
true sense is ‘ projection.’ Hence huh, * the nave ofa wheel (Oxford- 
shire) ; a small stack of hay, the mark to be throiivn at in quoit^ the 
hilt of a weapon ; up to the huh, as far as possible ; * IJalliwell. The 
mark for quoits is the same word as hob, ‘ a small piece of wood of a 
(^lindrical form, used by boys to set on end, to put half-pence on 
to chuck or pitch at ; * Halliwcll. Hob also means the shoe (pro- 
jecting edge) of a sledge. The hob of a fire-place is explained in the 
N. E. D. as having been orig. • a boss or mass of clay behind the fire- 
))lace.’ KFries. hohhe, a rough tump of grassy land rising out of 
water; hubbel, a projection. + Du. hohbel, a knob; G. hubel, OHG. 
huhel, a hillock. [Cf. Du. henvel, a hill ; AS. hofer, a hump.] Lith. 
kup-stas, a tump of grass. Der. hob-nail, a nail with a projecting 
head, i Hen. IV, ii. 4. 398 ; a Hen. VI, iv. to. 63 ; hob-nail-ed. 

HOB (2), a clown, a rustic, a fairy. (F. -Ol IG.) • The htAbes as 
wise as grauest men ; ’ Drant’s tr. of Horace’s Art of I’oetry (R.), 

* From elves, hobs, and fairies That trouble our dairies;’ Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Monsieur Thomas, iv. 6. See Narcs ; also Hoh in 
Atkinson’s Cleveland Glossary, where, however, the suggestion of 
identifying hob with elfis to be rejected. It is quite certain that i7o& 
was a common personal name, and in early use. ‘ To beg of Hob and 
Dick;* Cor. ii. 3. 123. That it was in early use is clear from its 
numerous derivatives, as Hobbs, Hobbins, Hobson, Hopkins, Hopkinson. 
p. 'I'hat Hob, strange as it may seem, was a popular corruption of 
Robin is cle.arly borne out by the equally strange corruption of Hodge 
from Roger, as well as by the name of Robin Gooilfelluw for the hob- 
goblin Puck ; (Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. i. 40). Robert Bruce was nicknamed 
‘ kyng Ilabhe]* Polit. Songs, p. 216. 7. The name Robin is French, 
anil, like Rt^rt, is of OHG. origin ; Littrd considers it as a mere pet 
cormjition from RoAtr/, a name early known in England, as being th.'it 
of the eldest son of Will. I. Der. hob-goblin (see goblin) ; siielt A06- 
goblyug in Palsgrave, who translates it by F. goblin. 

HOBBLE, to limp, walk with a limp. (£.) ME. hobelen (with 
one b), P. Plowman, A. i. 113 ; P. Plowman’s Crede, 106 ; and see 
Barbour’s Bruce, iv. 447. Practically, the frequentative of hop; so 
that the lit. sense is * to hop oftcn.’*f>Du. hobbelen, to toss, ride on a 
hobby-horse, stammer, stutter (all with the notion of repetition of 
uneven motion) ; frequent, of hnbben, to toss up and down; allied to 
huppen, huppclen, to hop, skij>. Cf. EFries. and Westphal. hub- 
belen, to hobble; OT*\ hober, to move, bestir oneself; prov. G. 
hUpeln,\o hop, hobble (IHiigel). See Hop (i). Dor. hobble, sb. 
hobbledehoy, a youth approaching manhood. (E.) A 
jocose word, very variously spelt (see N. E. D.). Palsgrave, in 1540, 
\\a& holdedehoye \ Cutgrave cxplnitis F. marmaille as 'young rascals 
. . a troop of . . unprofitable hoberdihoies.* The true origin is un- 
known. Perhaps suggested by Ii. hobble, exiircssive of clumsy move- 
ment, and hoy ! as an interjection. Cf. F. hober, ‘ to remove from 
]dacc to place, a rustic word Cot. I.ow G. hop-hei, an assembly 
of common peo|)le who dance about ; Alsace hoppeiihopp, a giddy, 
flighty, eccentric man (Martin) ; Low G. hupperling, a boy who 
jumjis about, and cannot be still. Hobby was also a pet name for 
Robert ; see Hobby ( 1). 

HOBBY (i), HOBBY-HORSE, an ambling nag, a toy like a 
horse, a favourite pursuit. (F. — OHG.) See Hobby in Trench, Select 
Glossary. A hobby is now a favourite pursuit, but formerly a toy in 
imitation of a prancing nag, the orig. sense being a kind of prancing 
horse. In Hamlet, iii. 2. 142. ‘ They have likewise excellent good 

horses, we term the hobbies ;’ Holland, Camden’s Ireland, p. 63. A 
corruption of ME. holnn, a nag ; Barbour’s Bruce, ed. Skeat, xiv. 
68 , 500 ; [whence OF. hobin, * a hobby, a little ambling and short- 
maned horse;’ Cot.l p. But this ME. Hobin was a horse’s name 
(see N. E. D.) ; of which Bobbin is a familiar variant. And Hobin is 
but an E. variant of F. Robin ; see further under Hob (2). 

HOBBY (2), a small species offalcon. (F. — Du.) Obsolete. Cot- 
grave translates MF. hobreau by ‘ the hawke tearmed a hobby.* ME. 
AoW, hoby (with one b). ‘ Hoby, hawke ; * Prompt. Parv. ; pi. hobies, Sir 
T. Elyot, The Goveniour, cap. xviii ; see Sjicc. tif English, etl. Skeat, 
p. 204. Like other terms of falconry, it is of P'. origin ; being from 
OP', hobet, a bobby, allied to the MP\ hobreau mentioned above. So 
named from its movement. — OF. hober, * to stirre, move, remove from 
place to place ; * Cot. — MDu. hobhen, to toss, move up and down. .Sec 
Hobble. ^ This etymology is confirmed by noting that the OF. 
verb hoher was sometimes spelt auber (Cot.) ; corresponding to which 
latter form, the hobby was also called aubereau ;,(’ot.). 
HOBGOBLIH, a kind of fairy. (F.— OHG.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1627; and in Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. i. 40 ; hohgoblyng in Palsgrave. 
Compounded of hob and goblin. See Hob (2) and Goblin. 
HOBHAIL, a kind of nail. See Hob (i). 

HOBNOB, HABNAB, take or leave, in any case, at random. 
(E.) Compounded of hah and nab, derived respectively from AS. 
hebban, to have, and nahhan, not to have. 1. In one aspect it means 

T 
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‘ Uke it or leave it ; ’ implying free choice, and hence a familiar invita- 
tion to drink, ori^pnatingthe phrase * to kob-nob together.’ ‘ Hob-nob 
if his word; give’t or take*!;’ Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 262. 2. In 
another a.s[)ect, it means hit or miss, at random ; also, in any case. 
*Philautus determined, hab, na6, to sende his letters; * i.e. whatever 
might happen ; Lyly’s Euphues, ed. Arber, p. 354. ‘Although set 
down hah-nah^ at random ; * Butler’s Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 3. L 990. 
P. Hab is from AS. habban ; see Have. Nab is from A.S. nabban, 
a contracted form of ne habban, not to have. 

HOCK (i), the hough; sec Hough. 

HOCK ( 2), the name of a wine. (G.) ‘ W’h.it wine is it ? Hack 
Beaum. and Fletcher, The Chances, A. v. sc. 3. Shtirtened from 
Hochamore (Stanford Diet.), which was an Anglicised form of Hock- 
heimer, i. e. wine of Hoehkeim, the name of a j)lacc in Germany, on the 
river Main, whence the wine came. It means ‘high home;’ see 
High an d Ho me. 

HOCKEY, the name of a game. (K.) Also called hawkey ; so 
named because played with a htoktd stick ; see Hook. ^ In some 
places called handy, the ball being bandied backw.'irds and forwards. 
HOCUS-POCUS, a juggler's trick, a juggler. (I.ow I..) Hokos- 
Pokos is the name of the juggler in Ben J ousun. Magnetic Lady, Chorus 
at end of Act i. In Butler’s Hudibras. it means a trick ; ‘ As easily as 
hocus-pocus ; ’ pt. iii. c. 3. 1. yirt. If the word may be said to belong 
to any language at all, it is bad Latin, as shown by the termination 
-us. The reduplicated word was a mere invention, used by jugglers 
in playing tricks. ‘ At the playing of every trick, he [a juggler in the 
times of James I] used to say “ hocus poctis, tontus, talontus, vade 
celeriter, jubco ; ” ’ Ady’s Candle in the I)ark, Treat, of Witches, &c. 
p. 29 ; cited in Todd. See the whole article in Todd. ^ The ‘ deri- 
vations ’ sometimes assigned are ridiculous ; the word no more needs 
to be traced th.an its companions tontus and talontus. Der. hocus, to 
cheat ; sec Todd. Hence also hoax, q. v. 

HOD, a kind of trough for carrying brides on the shoulder. 
(MDu.) * A lath-hammer, trowel, a hod, or a Iraie ;* Tusser. Five 
Hundred Points of Husbandry, sect. 16, st. 16 (E. D. S. edition, p. 37, 
last line). Cotgrave has ; ‘ (Jiseau, a bird . . also, a Hodd, the Tray 
wherein Masons carry their Mortar.’ -i MDu. hodde, ‘a basket or a 
maund ; ’ given by Hexham, s. v. Butte. Cf. Swecl. dial, hadda, hudda, 
f., a hut ; MDan. hodde, a hut, kudde, a small room; cognate with 
Alsace hutte, G. hotte, a wooden vessell, a tub, a vintager's dosser 
(Fliigcl); [whence F. hotte, *a scuttle, dosser, basket to carry on 
the back ; the right hotte is wide at the top and narrow at the 
bottom ; ’ Cot,] p. All (jTerhaps) from Teut. *hud-, weak grade 
of *heud- BBCk. xtvO-, to hide; the orig, sense being ‘cover* or 
* case.’ See Phil. Soc. Trans., 1902, j). 671. ^ Note that E. has 
the Low G. form, but F. the JIG. lorm; whence MF.. hotte, in 
Chaucer, IIous of Fame, 1940; see my note. 

HODQE-PODQE, a mixture ; sec Hotchi>ot. 

HOE, an instnimeiit for cutting up weeds, &c. {¥. - f'..) * How, 

pronounced as \ i.e. to rime with ) mow and throw ; a narrow iron rake 
without teeth, to cleanse gardens from weeds ; rostrum Gallicum ’ [a 
French rake] ; Ray’s Collection of South-Country Words, ed. 1691. 
Written AnugA by Evelyn (R.), — F. houe, ‘ an instrument ofhusbatidry, 
which hath a crooked kindle, or helve of wood, some two foot long, 
and a broad and in-hending he.id of iron ; * Cot. ; Norm. dial. Aoe.— 
OliG. houwa, G. haue, a hoc. — OHti. kouwan, to hew; cognate 
with K. hew. See Hew. Der. Aoe, vb. 

HOQ, the name of an animal, a pig. (E.) ME. hog ; Wyclif, 
Luke, XV. 16; Ring Alisannder, 18S5. Also hogge, ‘maialis, est 
enim porcus carens testieulis ;* Cathol. Anglicum, p. 187. Cf. hog- 
sluep, one clipped the first year. It occurs as A.S. Aoegin Hoeges 
tun, Kemble, Co<l. Dipl. Moisy, ed. 1895, gives Norm. dial, hogge, 
a six-months' lamb, a pig ; and kogastre, a two-year-old sheep (both 
nrob. from IC). AS. hogg, Cambridge Phil. Soc. Proceedings, Ixi- 
Ixiii (1902), p. 1 3, 1. 2. p, Cf. also the prov. !•« hog, vb., to cut short 
a horse's mane, to cut a hedge, to pollard a tree, to hack off lE. D. D.). 
-Norw. hogga, to cut (Aasen) ; allied to IceL hbggva (base hagg-), 
to hew. Sec Phil. Soc. Trans., 1903, p. ifii. Der. hogg-ish, hogg- 
**h-l^M^-ish-ness ; hog-ring-er ; hog's-lard. 

. .T-T * measure containing about 52 1 g.illons ; a half- 

mpe. (E.) In Shak. Temp. iv. 252 ; L. L. L. iv. 2. 88 ; &c. Also in 
Cotgrave, to translate I* . tonneau ; it seems to have meant a large cask. 
Minshen, ed. 1627, refers us to ‘An. i Rich. HI, cap. 13.’ Cf. ‘ij 
pipes, V hogges-hedes* in The Earl of Derby’s Expeditions (Camden 
^•)» P- *56 (A.lJ. / 39 *)* Certainly derived from ME. hoggeshed, 
hog shead ; a fanciful name, of which the origin is.not known ; but 
it ^ms as Knsible as pipe in ‘ pipe of wine.’ Hence were borrowed 
MDan.AogsAovA/, a hog’s head, modified into Dan. oxehoved, as if it 
meant ‘ ox-head ; ’ Low G. huheshovet, a hogshead (Liibbcn) ; also 
Swed. oithujvud, a hogshead, lit. ‘ox-head; ’ G. o*Ao//, a hogshead; 
Du. oxhooft. Cf. also prov. E. hogget, n hogshead, a large cask. 


HOIDEN, HOYDEHf a romping girl. (MDu.) See hoyden in 
Trench, Select Glossary ; in old authors, it is usually applied to the 
male sex, and means a clown, a lout, a rustic. ‘Badault, a fool, 
dolt, sot, . . . gaping hoydon ; ’ Cot. ‘ Falourdin, a Inske, lowt, . . . 
lumpish hoydon ; ' id. * Hilts. You mean to make a hcAden or a bare 
Of me, to hunt counter thus, and make these doubles ; ’ Ben Jonson, 
Tale of aTub, A. ii. sc. x. — MDu, heyden (mod. Du. heiden), a heathen, 

S utile ; also a gij>sy, vagabond ; Scwel. — MDu. heyde, a heath. See 
eathen. Heath. ^ This derivation, proposed by Skinner, is 
probable enough. The W. hoeden, having only the modern K. meaning 
of ‘ coc]uctte,* must have been borrowed from English, and is not the 
original, as some have supposed. 

to heave, raise with tackle. (MDu.) The t is excrescent, 
and due to confusion with the jip. The verb is properly hoise, with 
pp. hoist = hoised. ‘ Hoised up the main-sail ; ’ Acts, xxvii. 40. Shak. 
has both hoise and Iwht, and ^in the pp.) both hoist and hoisted ; 
Rich. Ill, iv. 4. 329; Temp. i. 2. 148 ; Hamlet, iii. 4. 207 ; Antony, 
iii. 10. 15, iv. 12. 34, V. 2. 55. *We hoyse up mast and sayle;’ 
Sackville’s Induction, st. 71 (A.n. 1563). ‘I hyte up the sayle;’ 
Palsgrave. ‘ Made the sayllcs to be hyssed uppe ; ’ Caxton, Eneydos, 
ch. 31, p. 116. ‘With anker Aon/;’ Lydgate, Troy-book, bk. iii. 
c. 13; fol. 1 . i (1555). — MDu. hyssen, to hoise (Sewel); mod. Du. 
hijschen. [The MDu. y (mod. ij) being sounded like English long 1, 
the vowel-chatigc is slight.] Low G. hisen, hiessen, to hoist ; whence 
I^an. heise, hisse, to hoist 7 .Swed. hissa, to hoist ; Jussa upp, to hoist up. 
Cf. F. hisser, to hoist a sail, borrowed from the Du. or Low G. ; quite 
distinct from F. hausser, to exalt, which is from L. altus, high (F. 
hauf). 

HOIiD (1), to keep, retain, defend, restrain. (E.) ME. holden, 
Chaucer, C. T. 12116 (C 182). AS. healdan, haldan, Grein, ii. 50. 
+ Du. houden ; Icel. haJda ; Swed. h&Ua ; Dan. holde ; Goth, haldan ; 
G. kalten. 'I'cut. type *haldan- ; pt. t. *he-hald. Der. hold, sb., 
Chancer, C. T. 10481 (F 167); hold-fast, huld-ing] be-hiJd, up-hold. 
HOIiD (2), the ‘ hold ’ of a ship. (Du.) * A hulk liettcr stuffed in 
the hold', ’ 2 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 70. Not named, as might be supposed, 
from what it htAds ; but a nautical term, borrowed (like most other 
such) from the Dutch. The d is really excrescent, and due to a 
natural confusion with the E. verb. The right sense is ‘ hole.’— Du. 
hd, a hole, cave, den, cavity ; Sewel gives also ‘ het hd van een schip, 
the ship’s hold or hull.’ Cognate with IC. Hole, q. v. 

HOIjE, a cavity, hollow ]>lace. (K.) ME. hole, hd; Chaucer, 
C. T. 3440, 3442 ; Havcluk, 1813. AS. hoi, a cave; Grein, ii. 92. 
+ Du. hoi ; IccL hd ; Dan. kul ; Swed. h&l. Cf. also Goth, huhindi, 
a hollow, cave ; us-hulbn, to hollow out, Matt, xxvii. 60. p. Teut. 
type *hulom, n. ; orig. ncut. o{*kuloz, adj. hollow, as in AS. hoi, Du. 
hd, Icel. hdr, Dan. hid, (L hold. Prob. from *hul-, weak grade of 
Teut. *helan-, to cover ; see HelL N ot allied to Gk. ndKos, hollow. 
HOIilBUT, a fish. (E.) See Halibut. 

HOLIDAY, a holy day, festival, clay of amusement. (E.) For 
hdy day. Spelt hdy day ; Ch.iucer, C. T. 3309 ; holiday, I‘. Plowman, 
B. V. 4 09. S ec^ Holy and Day. 

HOLIHESS, a licing holy. (E.) See Holy. 

HOL LA, HALL O, stop, wait! (F.) Not the same word as 
halloo, q. v., but somewhat diJfercntly used in old authors. The true 
seuse is stop I wait ! and it was at first used as an interjection simply, 
though easily confused with hdloo, and thus nciiuiring the sense of to 
shout. * Holla, stand there!’ Othello, i. a. 56. ‘ Cry holla [stop !j 

to thy tongue ; ’ As You Like It, iii. 2. 257. — F. hola, ‘ an interjection, 
hoc there, enough; . . also, hear you me, or come hither;’ Cot. — F, 
ho, interjection ; and la, there, p. The F. Id is an abbreviation from 
L. Hide, that way, there, allied to illie, jiron. he yonder. Der. holla, 
hollo, verb; K. Lear, iii. 1. 55 ; Twelfth Night, i. 5. 29T. ^ The 
form hollo is due to confusion with hdloo. 

HOLLAHD, Dutch linen. (Du.) In Shak. x Hen. IV, iii. 3. 82. 
‘A shert of feyn Hdond;* Cov. Myst. p. 241. From the name of 
the country; Du. Hdland. Orig. form Hdt-land, i.e. wood -land; 
see Holt. (N. E. D.) Der. from the same source, hdlands, i. e. gin 
made in Holland. 

HOLLOW, vacant, concave; as sb., a hole, cavity. (E.) ME. 
Aofw/, Chaucer, C. T. 291, 1365 (A 291, 1363). Regularly formed 
from AS. hol)e, dat. form of hdh, only as a sb., signifying a hollow 
place, vacant space ; also siielt hdg ; see Cockayne’s A. S. l.eechdoms, 
“«• 365 ; Gregory’s Pastoral, cd. .Sweet, p. 218, 11 . i, 3, 4, 9 ; p. 241, 

1 . 7 - Gf. OHG. huliwa, a pool, puddle. An extended form from 
AS. hoi, a, hole; see Holo. Dsr. hollow, verb; * hollow your body 
more, sir, thus;* Ben Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, ed. 
Wheatley, i. 5. 136; hollow-ly. Temp. iii. 1. 70; hdlow-ness, ME. 
hdownesse, Chaucer, Troil. v. 1809 ; hdlow-eyed. Com. Errors, v. 240 ; 
hdlow-hearted. Rich. IIT, iv. 4. 435. 

HOLLY, the name of a prickly shrub. (E.) The word has lost a 
final «. ME. hdin, hdyn. The F. hous [holly] is glossed by holyn 
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in Wright’s Vocab. i. 163, 1. 17 ; the spellings Ao/im, kolit both occur 
in the Ancren Riwle, p. 418, note /. AS. Wen, kolegn ; Cockayne’s 
A. S. Leechdoms, iii. 33 a. <4* W. eelyn ; Corn, eelin ; Bret Men, holly : 
Gael, euilionn ; Irish euiltann, holly. Idg. type *kolenHo- ; Stokes* 
Pick, p. 91. p. The base of the AS. word is also preserved in Du. 
hulit, Low G. Aulse, holly ; and from the older form (kn/is, kuls) of 
the G. word the F. Aoux is derived. Der. Aoltn-oak, q. v. 
HOl^YHOCK, a kind of mallow. (E.) It should be spelt with 
one /, like Aoliday. ME. AoliAoc, to translate L. altAta and OF. ymalue^ 
in a list of plants; Wright’s Vocab. i. 140, col. r, 1. 6 (Voc. 556. 24). 
[Here the OF. yma/we « mod. F. guimame^ the marsh mallow (Cot.).] 
Also spelt AoliAocce, AoUAoke ; see Cockayne’s l.eechdoms, iii. 33a, 
col. I, bottom. Compounded from ME. Ao/i, holy; and Wee, Aoie, 
Aoe, a mallow, from AS. Aoe, a mallow ; id. Minshen, ed. iday, 
gives ‘ Jlolie Aocke^ i.e. malua sacra.' p. The mallow was also call^ 
in AS. Aocliaf. Cf. W. Aocys, mallows ; Aocyi bendtgaid, hollyhock, 
lit. ‘ blessed mallow ’ (where bendigaid is equivalent to L. benedietus ) ; 
but this W. form is merely borrowed from the A.S. nom. pi. Aoeeas. 
y. * Of hagiological origin ; another name yrtacaulis Saneti CutMurti ; * 
N. E. 1). 

HOIiM, an islet in a river; flat land near a river. (Scand.) ‘ Holm, 
a river-island;’ Coles, cd. 1684. ^ Holm, in old records, an hill, 
island, or fenny ground, encompassed with little brooks;’ Phillips, 
cd. 1 706. The true sense is ‘ a mound,’ or any slightly rising ground ; 
and, as such ground often has water round it, it came to mean an 
island. Again, as a rising slope is often situate beside a river, it came 
to mean a bank, wharf, or dockyard, as in German. The most 
curious use is in AS., where the main sea itself is often called Adm, 
from its convex shape ; the later senses are Scandinavian. ME. Adm. 
•Holm, place besyrlone a water, Hulmus ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 243; see 
Way’s note, which is full of information about the word. [The 
Low L. Aulmus is nothing but the Teutonie word Latinised.] »lcel. 
Aolmr, Ablmi, Aolrnr, an islet ; ‘ even meadows on the shore with 
ditches behind them arc in Icelandic called Adms;* Dan. Adm, a 
holm, quay, dockyard ; Swed. holme, a small island ; whence G. Adm, 
a hill, island, dockyard, wharf (FlUgel). + 1., ndmen, a mountain-top; 
cf. L. edlh, a hill. See Culminate and Hill. 

HOIiM-OAK, the evergreen oak. (E.) Cotgrave translates MF. 
ytuse by * the Aohne oake, barren scarlet oak, French oak.’ The tree 
is the Quercus Jlex, or common evergreen oak, *a most variable 
plant, . . with leaves varying from being as prickly as a holly to being 
as even at the edge as an olive; ’ Eng. Cyclop, s. v. Quereus, Whether 
because it is an evergreen, or because its leaves are sometimes 
prickly, we at any rate know that it is so called from its resemblance 
to the Aolly. p. The ME. name for Aolly was Adin, sometimes 
phonetically varied to Adm or Ady. *Hdnu, or holy;’ Prompt. 
I’arv. p. 244 ; and see Way’s note. ‘ Hdlie, or Hdmiree;’ Minshen. 
The form Adm is in l^haucer, C. T. 2923 (A 2921). Thus Adm-oak 
= hdl^onk. .See Holly. 

HOI1OCAU8T, an entire burnt sacrifice. (L. — Gk.) So called 
because the victim oflered was burnt entire. It occurs early, in the 
Story of Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1319, 1326, where it is 
plainly taken from the Vulgate version of Cien. xxii. 8. — L. Aolocausium ; 
Gen. xxii. 8. » Gk. o\uimv<rTov, ncut. of uAd/cavaros, iXd/tavros, burnt 
whole. — Gk. o\u-, for oXos, whole, entire ; and xaitiy (fut. xavtr-tu), 
to burn. p. The Gk. oXor is cognate with Skt. san;a(s), all. Brug- 
mann, i. § 319. For /taitiy see CaUBtio. 

HOIiOTHURIAH, belonging to the genus of sea-slugs; as sb., 
a sea-slug, sea-cucumber, trepan^. (L. — Gk.) Modern. — Modem 
L. AolotA aria, neut. pi. of Gk. uX(i^ovp(ov,a kind of zoophyte (Aristotle). 
HOIiSTEBya leathern case for a pistol. (Du.— G.) Merely 
case ;’ though now restricted to a peculiar use. In Butler, Hudibras, 
pt. i. c. 1. 1. 391, — Du. Ao/s/er, a pistol-case, holster; also, a soldier’s 
knajisack (Sewel). p. The word is not orig. E., though we find 
AM/.s/r«d— covered, Rom. of the Rose, 6146; and AS. Aedstor, a hiding- 
place, cave, covering, Grein, ii. 67 ; as well as Icel. Aulsir, a case, 
sheath ; Goth. Aulhtr, a veil, 2 I'or. iii. 1 3. y. But any real connexion 
with these words is very doubtful ; as the Du. word appears to have 
been borrowed (with change of ft to «/) from (J. Aol/ter, hdfter, 
a holster; MHG. Aulfier, a quiver; from OHG. Aulft, a cover, case 
(Franck, Kluge). ITcxh.am has MDu. Auelfte, ‘ a galloch to weare 
with shoes or bootes.’ 

HOLT, a wood, woody hill. (E.) ‘ Hdt, a small wood, or grove;* 
Kersey, ed. 1715. ME. Ao/r, Chaucer, C. T. 6. * Hoc virgultum, a 
Adt\' Wright’s Vocab. i. 270, col. i (Voc. 796, 29). A.S. Ao//,a wood, 
grove; Grein, ii. 95.4-Du. hout tMDu. Adt), wood, timber ; Icel. Adt, 
a copse ; G. Ao/z, a wood, grow ; also wood, timber. Teut. stem 
*Aulto-, Idg. stem *k»ldo~. Allied to^ OIrish eaill, edit (for *cald-), 
a wood ; W. celli, a grove ; Russ, kdoda, a log ; Gk. aXdSor, a twig. 
Stokes-Fick, p. S2. 

HOLY, sacred, pure, sainted. (£.) The word is nothing but ME. 


Aod (now spelt wAde) with suffix -y. ME. Ao/i, holy; Chaucer, C. T. 
178; AS.ASligi Grein, ii.7.^Dn.Aei7/g; Icel. Aei/agr, often contracts 
to Aelgr ; Dan. Aellig ; Swed. Aelig ; G. Aeilig ; Goth. A^ilag . » *** 

an inscription. Teut. type *Aailagoz, a derivative of Teut. Aai/oz, 
whole (AS. Aal) or of *hailaz or *hailiz, sb., a good omen. Cf. Irish 
cel, W. eoel, an omen ; Stokes-Fick, p. 88. See Whole. Lof- 
Adi-ly; Aoli-ness, AS. Aalignes; Aoli-day, q.v. ; Adly-Aoek (for Aoly 
Aock), q^, V. ; Aali-but ( •» Ao/y buC), q.v. 

HOMAQH. the submission of a vassal to a lord. (F.— L.) In 
early use. In Rob. of Cilnuc. p. 46, 1. 5 ; 1. 1061 ; F. Plowman, 
B. xii. 155.— OF. Aomage, later Aommage, the service of a vassal.— 
Late L. Aonultieum (also Aominaticum), the service of a vassal or 'man.* 
— L. Aomo (stem Aomin-), a man; hence, a servant, vassal. See 
Human. ^ The AS. guma, a man, is cognate with L. Aomo; 
see Bridegroom. 

HOME, na,\ivo place, place of residence. (£.) ME. Aonni, Aome; 
Chaucer, C. T. 2367 (A 2365); P. Plowman, B. v. 365; vi. 203; 
common in the phrase ‘ to go Aome' AS. Adm, home, a dwelling ; 
Grein, ii. 9. The acc. case is usetl adverbially, as in Adm etman, to 
come home ; cf. L. ire domum.^l^n. Aeem, a farm ; Adm, in the comp. 
Aeimelijk, private, secret ; Icel. Aeimr, an abode, vill.'ige, heima, home; 
Dan. hjem, home; also used adverbially, as in E. ; Swed. Arm, home; 
and used as adv.; G. helm ; Goth. Aahns, a village.^ Lithuanian kemas, 
OPruss. cay mis, a village (Fick, iii. 75). Teut. types *haimoz, 
Haimiz. Some compare Skt. ksAema^s), safety, safe abode, from 
AsAt, to dwell ; but this is to be rejected. Cf. Brugmann, i. § 920. 
Der. Aome-bred, Rich. II, i. 3. 187 ; Aome-farm ; Aome-felt ; Aome-keeping, 
Two Gent, of Verona, i. 1. 2; Aome-less, AS. Admleas (Grein); Aomr- 
less-ness; Aome-ly, Chaucer, C. T. 330 (A 328); Aome-li-ness, ME. 
Aomlinesse, Chaucer, C. T. 8305 (E 429) ; home-made ; Aome-sick ; 
Aome-sick-ness ; home-spun, Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. l. 79 ! Aome-stall ; home- 
stead (see Stead) ; home-ward, AS. Admweard, Gen. xxiv. 61I ; 
home-wards. 

HOMEB, a large Hebrew measure. (Ileb.) As a liquid measure, 
it has been computed at 80 gallons (more or less). Also used as a dry 
measure.— Heb. khiimer, a homer, also a heap or mound (with initial 
cAe/A) ; from the root khamar, to undulate, surge up, swell up. 
HOIOISTEAD, a dwelling-place, mansion-house, with its en- 
closures. (£.) In Bp. Hall, Contem]dations, New Test. b. ii. cont. 3. 
$ 6 (Todd). * Roth house and homestead into seas are borne ; * Drydeu 
(quoted in Todd ; no reference). Compounded of Aome and stead. 
HOMICIDE, man-slaughter; a man-slayer. (F. — L.) 1. Chaucer 
has homidde in the sense of manslaughter ; C. T. 1 2591 (C 657). — F. 
homicide, ‘ manslaughter;* Cot.— L. Aomicidium, manslaughter. — L. 
Aomt-, short for Aomin-, stem of Aomo, a man (sec Homage) ; and 
-cltlere, for cadere, to cut, to kill. 2. Chaucer also has: * He that 
hateth his brother is homicide Pers. Tale, De Ira, § 4 (I 563).— 
F. homicide, *an homicide, man-killer;* Cot. — L. homicida, a man- 
slayer ; similarly formed from Aomi- and -cidere. Der. homicid-al. 
HOMILY, a plain sermon, discourse. (F. — L. — Gk.) In As You 
Like It, iii. a. 1G4. And see Pref. to the Book of Homilies. ME. 
otnelye, Trevisa, tr. of Higden, ii. 183. — OF. omelie (F. homelie, 
Hatzfeld). — L. homllia, a homily.— Gk. i/uKia, a living together, 
intercourse, converse, instruction, homily.— Gk. o/uXos, an assembly, 
throng, concourse.- Gk. on-, short for d/to-, for ditos, like, same, 
cognate with £. Same ; and (possibly) 1X9, ttkjj, a crowd, baud, from 
ccXfiv, to press or crowd together, compress, shut in. Der. homiletic, 
from (ik. o/uKjjtikos, sociable, an adj. allied to diukia, used in E. as 
the adj. belonging to homily \ hence komiletic-al, homiletics. Also 
homil-ist ( — homily-ht). 

HOMINY, maize prepared for food. (West Indian.) ‘Milke 
Homini ; * Capt. J. Smith, Works, p. 886. ‘ From Indian aukuminea, 

parched corn ; ’ Webster. Trumbull gives appuminneonasA, with the 
same sense. 

HOMMOCK, a hillock ; see Hummook. 
HOMOEOPATHY, a particular treatment of disease. (Gk.) The 
system is an attempt to cure a disease by the use of small doses of 
drugs such as would produce the symptoms of the disease in a sound 
I>erson. Hence the name, signifying ‘similar feeling.* Proposed 
(ab. 1796) by Dr. Hahnemann, of I.eipsic (died 1843). Englished 
from Gk. dfiotovdOeia, likeness in feeling or condition, sympathy. — 
Gk. 0/1010-, for 5/iotos, like, similar ; and vaOtiy, aorist infln. of vdaxro', 
to siifter. The Gk. Sftaiot is from dfidr, same, like. See Same and 
PatboB. Der. homceopatk-ic, -is/. 

HOMOGENEOUS, of the same kind or nature throughout. 
(Gk.) * Homogeneal, of one or the same kind, congenerous JSlount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. 'Of homogeneous things;* State Trials, Eail of 
Strafford, an. 1640 (R.). Englished from Gk. diioyey^s, of the same 
race. — Gk. o#io-, for dftus, cognate with E. same; and yivos, race, 
cognate with E. kin. See Same and Kin. Der. Aomogeneous-ness. 
HOMOLOGOUS, agreeing, corresponding. (Gki) 'Ilorndo- 
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FOMs, having the same reason or proportion;' I’hilliiis, ed. 1706. 
Englished from (ik. i/toAo7or, agreeing, lit. saying llie same. — Gk. 
d/io>, for onus, cognate with K. s^ame ; and Ac'iyor, a saying, from 
Kl-piv, to say. See Same and liOgic. Der. so .also homoiogy, 
agreement, from Gk. ofio\oyia. 

HOMONYMOUS, like in sound, but diffcTing in sense. (I..— 
Gk.) Applied towords. In Blount's ( iioss.,cd. 1674.— 
of the same name ; with suffix •or/s. — Gk. uituyv/ios, having the same 
name. — Gk. o/to-, for uftas, cognate with E. same ; and oi'v/utf Aiolic 
form of ovo/M, a name, cognate with E. namr. See Same and 
Name. The Gk. w is due to the double o. Der. homnnymous-ly ; 
also homonym, sb., from F. homonyme, ‘a word of divers significa- 
tions ; ’ Cot. Hence homonym-y. ^ Similarly we have homo-phonous, 
like-sounding; from Gk. tptovfi, a voice, sound. 

HONE, a stone for sharpening various inijrlcmenls. (K.1 * Hoone, 
barbarys instrument, <ro.s Prompt. I’arv. j). 24^. AS. hun, a hone, 
but only found in the sense of ‘ stone ; ’ as in ‘ to Jrii-re kune ; * Birch, 
Cart. Saxon, ii. 458 ; whence the derived verb h/euan, to stone, John, 
X. 32..^Iccl. hein, a hone; Swed. hen, a hone (Widegren) ; MDan. ken. 
Tent, tyiw *hainfi, f. Cf. Skt. f/, to sharpen. Brugmann, i. § 200. 

HONEST, honourable, frank, just. (F. — L.) ME. honest, fre- 
quently in the sense of ‘ honourable ; ' Chaucer, C. 1’. 246 ; honeste. 
King Alisaundcr, ed.Weber, 1 58. — Gl*’. honeste (Littrc) ; later honnestCf 
* honest, good, virtuous,’ Cot. ; ino<l. F. honmUe. — L. hnnestus, honour- 
able ; for hones-tus, related to L. hnnos, honour. Sec Honour. Der. 
honest-ly ; honest-y, M E. honeslee, Chaucer, C. T. 6S49 (D 1 267), from 
OF. htmestet (Ste. Eulalie, 1. 18), from L. acc. honesiatem, from iiom. 
honestiis, honourablcncss. 

HONEY, a fluid collected by bees from jdants. (E.) Mli. hony, 
Rob. of Glouc., p. 43, 1. 1013 ; 1*. lMowm.an, B. xv. 56; huni, Ancren 
Kiwle, p. 404. AS. hunig, M.aik, i. 6.-^l)u. honig; Icel. hunang; 
lian. hoHtting; Swed. honing', G. honig, MlKr. honec, OlKi. hotintig. 
Teut. type *huna\^H)gom, neut. Allied to Gk. kvjikos, pale yellow, 
Skt. kanaka-m, gold. Der. honey-hag. Mid. Nt. Dr. iii. I. 171 ; 
honey-bee. Hen. V, i. 2. 187; honcy-eomh, q.v.; honey-dew, Titus, iii. 
1.112; kaney-ed. Hen. V, i, 1. 50 ; honey-moon, * the first sweet month 
of matrimony,' Kersey, cd. 1715 ; hmey-niouthed, ^Yint. Ta. ii. 2. 33; 
honeysuckle, (kv. ; honey-tongned, I.. 1.. L. v. 2. 334. 

HONEx COMB, a mass of cells in which liecs store honey. 
(K.) Mli). honycomh, Chaucer, C. T. 3698. AS. hunig-camh ; Bos- 
worth, Lye. — A.S. hunig, honey ; and camb, a comb. .Sec Honey and 
Comb. The likeness to a comb is fanciful, but there isno doubt 
about the word. It seems peculiar to E. ; cf. G. honig-scheiber^a. 
‘shive’ or slice of honey, a honey-coiub ; Swed. honingskaka, Dan. 
honniugkage (honey-cake) ; leel. hunangsseimr (honey-string) ; Du. 
honigraat (honey-mass). Der. honeycomh-ed. 

HONEY -MOON, the first month after marriage. (E.) 
Wedded love was compared to the full moon, that soon wanes; 
Hnloet, 1552. .See N. E.D. There was nt first no refcTcncc to the 
jreriod of a month. 

HONEYSUCKLE, the name of a plant. (E.) So named 
because honey can be easily suckled or sucked from it. ME. hnnysorle. 
Prompt. Parv. p. 245; also hunisuccles, Voc. 15. Extended 
from AS. huni(g)suce, Voc. 29S. 23. .Sec Honey, Suoklo. 
HONOUB, respect, excellence, mark of esteem, worth. (F”. — L.) 
In early use. ME. honour, Chaucer, ( '. T. 46 ; earlier hanure, Laya- 
mon, 6084 (later text). The verb hunouren is in Rob. of Glouc., ji. 14, 
1. 16 ; 1. 325. — AF. honur; OF. honur, Ao/iei/r. — L. honorem, acc. of 
honos, honor, honour. Der. honour, v., honour-able, Chaucer, C. T. 
‘^574 (O 640)1 honour-ahl-y, honour-able-uess, honour-ed, honour- 
less ; honor-ar-y, used by Addison ('i'odd), from T.. honoriirius ; also 
honest, q. v. ^ The spelling honor assumes that the wonl is from the 
1.. nominative, which is not the c.ise. But it is now more phonetic. 

HOOD, a covering, cs]i. for the head. (£.) ME. hood. Chancer, 
C. T. 195 ; 1‘. Plowman, B. v. 329; hod, Ancren Riwle, p. 56. AS. 
hod, a hood; Voc. 199. 18; spelt hood, Epinal Gloss. 239.^Du. 
hoed, a hat; Poineran. Aw/, hood, a hat; G. hut, OHG. huot, hot, 
a hat. p. Allied to E. Am/ ; cf. G. Au/«n, to protect. Al.so to Hat. 
Der. hood-ed ; hood- man-blind, Hamlet, iii. 4. 77 ; hood-wink, Romeo, 

i. 4. 4, lit. to make one wink or close his eyes, by covering him with 
a hood. 

-HOOD, -HEAD, sujfix. (E.) A.S. had, .state, quality ; cognate 
with Goth, haidus, manner, way ; and Skt. kelu{s), a sign by which 
a thing is known, from kit, to perceive, know (Vcdic). Brugm.'inn, 

ii. i 104. The form -head (as in God-head) may be comjjared with 
the OFries. hid, hide, OSax. hbd, cognate with AS. had. 

HOOF, the honiy growth which sheathes the feet of horses, &c. 
(E.) ME. hoof, hit/; dat. sing, hii/e. Prick of Conscience, 4179; pi- 
hoves, Gawayn and the Grene Knight, 459. AS. hof, to translate 
L. ungula ; Wright’s Voc-ib. i. 43. col. 2, 71. col. 2 (Voc. 158. 20). 
•fDu. hoe/: Icel. Af/r ; Dan. hov ; Swed. ho/; G. A;//. Teut. type 
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*ho/oz, m. Allied to Skt. fophas, a hoof, esp. a horse's hoof. Der. 
ht^-ed, hoof-less. 

hook, a bent piece of metal, &c. (E.) ME. hok, Ilavelok, 1 102 ; 
pi. hakes, P. Plowman, B. v. 603. AS. hoc, Ailfric’s Homilies, i. 362; 
also hooc ; ‘ Arj^go, vel palum, Aooc ; ’ Wright's Vocal)., i. 16, col. 2. 
-f-Du. hoek ; also (with a-grade), Du. hank; Icel. haki, Dan. hage, 
Swed. hake, a hook, clasp, hinge, G. haken, a hook, clasp, AS. Aocn, 
a hook. See Hake. Der. AooA, v. ; hook-ed, ME. hoked, P. Plow- 
man, B. prol. 53; hook-er; hook-nosed, 2 Hen. IV, iv. 3. 45; also 
arquebus, q.v. <[r Hence ‘by hook or by crook Spenser, F. Q. 
V. 2. 27. 

HOOKAH, HOOKA, a kind of pipe for smoking. (Arab.) 
‘Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe ; ' Byron, The Island, c. ii. st. 
19. — Arab, huqqa(k), a casket, bowl, a pipe for smoking ; proiaerly, 
the bottle through which the fumes pass. Cf. Arab, huqq, a hollow 
place. Palmer’s Pers. Did. col. 201 ; Rich. Diet. p. 575. 

HOOP (1)1 ^ pliant strip of wood or metal bent into a band. (E.) 

ME. hoop, hofie, hoope. * Hoope, hope, cuneus, circulus ; ’ Prompt. 
Parv. p. 243. ‘ Hie circulus, a hope ; ’ Wright's Voct-ib. i. 276, col. t. 
AS. hop, a hoop ; rare, but found in Holy Rood, cd. Napier, p. 22, 
1. 9, and 1. 14 ; p. 24, 1. 6.-fDu. hoep, a hoop. Teut. type *hbpoz, m. 
Der. hoop, vert) ; hoop-er. 

HOOF (2), WHOOP, to call out, shout. (F. — Teut.) Whoop is 
a late sjielling ; ns in Spenser, F. Q. vi. 8. 1 1 ; and J’alsgrave has : 
‘I whottpe, I call, 7V hup/>e.' ME. Aow/vn, to call out; Chaucer, C. T. 
13406 ( B 45901 ; P. Plowman, B. vi. 1 74. — OF. houper, ‘ to hoop unto, 
or call afar off;’ Col. Of imitative origin; from F. houp\ interj. 
used ill calling to dogs (Hatzfeld) ; cf. Goth, hwopan, to boast; 
Romans, xi. 18. Doublet, whoop; see Whoop; and cf. Hoot. 
Der. hoop-ing-enugh, a cough, accompanied with a hoop or convulsive 
noisy inspiration ; formerly called the chinrough, .See Chinoough. 
Also s|)elt whooping-cough, but this makes no real difference. 

I HOOPOE, the n.'ime of a bird. (L.) o. 'J’he old name for the bird 
was houpe or hoope, ns in Minsheii's Did., ed. 1627 ; spell hmijie in 
1580 (N. 1C. D.). This is the F. form; from F. huppe, OF. hupe, 
huppe; spelt huppe in Philip de Thaun, 'J’he Bestiaiy, 1. 1263, pr. 
ill Wright’s Popular Treatises on Science, p. 1 19, p. Also called 
hoopoop in 1668 (N. E. I ).), in imitation of the L. name. Cf. also OF. 
pupu, a hoopoe ; Low G. huppupp (Danncil). All from L. upupa, a 
hoopoe ; the initial A in the mod. E. form being borrowed from the A 
in the F. form. y. Called ivap in Greek ; both L. up-up-a and (ik. 
Iir-o^arc words of onomatopoctic origin, due to an imitation of the 
binl’s cry. The bird has a remarkable tuft on its head ; hence F. 
huppe, a tuft of feathers. But the tuft is named from the bin! ; not 
vice versa, 

HOOT, to shout in derision. (.Scand.) MIC. houten, whence the 
pp. ykouted, yhowled -- hooted at ; 1\ Plowman, B. ii. 21H ; also huten, 
Ormuliim, 2034. Of Scand. origin; the original being preserved in 
M.Swed. hutn, in tlie jibrase huta ut en, lit. to liout one out, to cast out 
with conlem]>t, ns one would a dog (Hire) ; Swed. hnta ut, to take one 
up sharply; Norw. hutn, to shout, hut (with «), a cry to a dog 
(Aasen). Hence also Norm. dial, hauler, ns a vaii-mt of htutper, to 
whoop, p. Formed from the .Swed. interj. Am/, begone ! a worcl of 
imitative origin ; cf. Noiw. Am/ (above), W. hwt, off! away! Irish «/, 
out! psha! (iacl. ut ! ui\ interjection of dislike. .So also MIKJ. 
hiuzen, huzen, to call to the ]>ursiiit, from the interjection hiu (mud. 
G. Ami), li.'illo I .So also I )an. hnje, to shout, hoot, halloo, from hui, 
hallo ! OF. huer, to shout, 'i'he regular modern form would be 
hout, but the expressive u has been presi^rved. Der. hoot, sb. ; cl. 
hue, ill the phrase hue and cry ; see Hue (2). 

HOP (I), to leap on one leg. (E.) Formerly used of dancing on 
both legs. ME. happen, huppen. ‘At every bridal wolde he singe 
and hoppe/ i.c. dance; Chaucer, C. T. 4373 (A 4375). ‘ To htppe 

abowte’- to dance about, P. I’lowman, C. xviii. 279. A.S. hoppian, 
to leap, dance; AClfric’s Homilies, i. 202, 1. 18. -fDu. hoppeH,io hop ; 
Icel. hoppa, to hop, skiji; .Swed. hoppa, to leap, juiii]), hop; Dan. 
hoppe (the same); cf. G. hupfeu (the same). 'I'eut. type *huppojan-, 
from Idg. base *qup-H- ; allied to Russ, kipiete, to boil. Brugmann, i. 

§ 421 (7). Der. hop, sb. (we still sometimes use hop in the old sense 
of ‘a dance’) ; hopp-er (of a mill), ME. hoper or hopper, Chaucer, 
C. T. 4034 (A 4036) ; hop-scotch, a game in which children hop over 
lines scotched or ttaced on the ground (see Sootoh) ; hopp-le, a fetter 
for horses, causing them to hop or progress slowly, a frequentative 
form. Also hohb-le (=Ao//-/e); see Ilobble. Also ^rfl.vs-Ao/»/er, 
q.v. 

HOP f2), the name of a plant. (Dn.) In Cotgravc, to translate 

MF. AoM!)e/o;i (=F. houhlon). Also in Miiisheu’s Diet., e<l. 1627. 

* Hoppe, humulus, lupnlus ; ’ Levins, ed. 1570. * Hoppes in bicre' 
[beer] ; Sir 'P. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 2r. The pi. hoppis 
occurs as early as 1502, in Arnold's Cliron. ; ed. 181 1, pp. 236, 246 ; 
and hops arc frequently mentioned in the Norlhumberlatid Household- 
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book, 1512. ' Hoppe, sede for beyre (v. r. here), Hummulus, secundum 
extraneos ; ’ (i.e. it is a foreign word) ; Prompt. Parv. (1440). — MDu. 
hoppe (Franck), Du. hop, the hop-plant.+G. hop/en, the hop. p. We 
also find AS. hyntele, Icel. humall, Swcd., Dan. humle, MDu. kommel, 
the hop (Kilian) ; whence the Late L. humidus, now used as the 
botanical name. [The F. houhlon is of Walloon origin, and ultimately 
from the Dutch.] Put these can hardly be related words. ^ An 
old note of the word occurs in an Old Westphalian gloss. : * volubilis 
major, hop^ ; ’ Mone, Queilcn, ]>. 292. Cf. O. Low G. hoppo, hupo, 
the hop (Gallce). Dr. K. Scott writes ; — * One of the Westminster 
Abbey documents, temp. Henry I or late nth century, begins — 
“ Hec est firma ... ad pancm vj. cumbas . . . xx hopis de brasio.*’* 
Dor. kop-vine, hop-bind (corruptly hop-bine). 

hope (i), expectation ; as a verb, to expect. (E.) The verb is 
weak, and seems to be derived from the sb. ME. hope.fA)., Chaucer, 
C. T. 88. ME. hopen, verb, sometimes in the sense ‘ to expect ; ’ as, 
‘Our manciple, I hope he wil be deed’-=l fear he will be dead; 
Chaucer, C. T. 4027 (A 4029). See P. Plowman, C. xviii. 315, and 
the note. AS. hopa, sb., in /F.lfric’s Horn. i. 350, 1 . 24; i. 568,1. 8 ; 
also used in the comp, tohopa, hope, Grein, ii. 545 ; hapinn, v. to ho])e, 
(Jrcin, ii. 96.+DU. hoop, sb., hopen, v. ; Dan. haab, sb., haahe, v. ; 
Swcd. hopp, sb., whence the reflexive verb hoppas, to hope; MUG. 
hoffe, sb., represented by mod. Ci. hoffnung ; G. hoffen, to hope. Dor. 
hope-ful, hope-ful-Iy, hope-ful-ness ; hope- less, -ly, -ness. 

hope (2), a troo]). (Du.) Only in the jjlir. /or/or« Ao/v, North’s 
Plutarch, ed. 163T, p. 372. The phr. also occurs in An ICng. (iarner, 
vii. 1 28, where .Sir F. Verc describes the battle of Nieuwport (.S.W.of 
Ostend) in the year 1600 ; here it is at once connected with Du. ver- 
loren hoop ; see Porlom, 1 Icre hoop — band, troop, as in ‘ een hoop 
hrijghs-volck, a troupe or a band of souldiers ; ’ Hexham. Cf. verloren 
hoop (Kilian). It is now obsolete in Dutch. The usual sense of 
Du. h’)Op is heap ; see Heap. 

HOPlflTE, a heavy-armed foot-soldier. (Gk.) Modem. From 
Gk. uirAtTi;v, a hoplite. — Gk. owA-ov, a weapon, jueee of armour; 
with suflix -ITT/s (E. ’tie ) ; allied to oithofitu, I prei)are for myself, ami 
to tvw, I am busy with (I’rellwitz). 

HOFPIjE, to fetter a horse, Ac. (E.) ‘ To hopple an horse, to 

tye his feet with a ro])e ;’ Kersey ( J 72 1 ) 5 ^”d in Coles ( 16S4). i.it. 
to make to hopple, or liobble ; see E.I.). D. Cf. MDu. hoppelen, to 
hobble ; see Hobble, and Hop. 

HORDE, a wandering troop or tribe. ( h - — Tin k. - Tatar.) Spelt 
hoord in Sir T. Herbert’s 'Pravcls, eil. 16O5, 11. 61 ; and in Hakluyt, 
Voy. i. 491. — F. horde, first in use in the 16th century (Littre),— 
Turk. urdTt, a camp (Zenker, p. 117); cf. Pers. ordu, ‘a court, 
camp, horde of Tartars;’ also urdii, a camp, an .army; Rich. Pers. 
Diet., pp. 56, 201. —Tatar nrdik, a royal camp, horde of Tatars 
(Tartars) ; see I’avet de la Courteillc, p. 54. First applied to the 
Tatar tribes. 

HORDOCK; sec Hardook. 

HOREHOUND, a plant ; sec Hoarhound. 

HORIZOH, the circle bounding the view where earth and sky 
seem to meet. (F. — L. — Gk.) In Shak. 3 Hen. VJ, iv. 7. 81. [Hut 
we also find MJO. orizonte, Chaucer, Treatise on the Astrolabe, 
prul. 1 . 7. This is (through the GF.) from the T.. acc. horizontem.') 
— F. horizon,* 0. horizon;’ Cot. — L. horizon (stem Aorizoa/-). — Gk. 
bpi^wv, the bounding or limiting circle; 01 ig. the pres. pt. of the vli. 

IV, to bound, limit. — Gk. upos, a boundary, limit ; perhaps allied 
to Gk. ipKos, an enclosure (Prcllwitz). Dor. horizonl-al, honzont-al-ly. 

HORN, the hard substance projecting from the heads of some 
animals. (E.) MF.. horn, Chaucer, C. T. 116. AS. horn, Grein, 
ii. 98. 4* Icel., Dan., and Swed. horn ; Du. horen [for horn, the e being 
due to the trilling of the r] ; G. horn ; Goth, haurn. Teut. type 
Honiatn, n. + W., Gael., and Irish corn; L. cornu, The Celtic 
forms are from the Idg. Iiasc *kor-no- ; Stokes-Fick, p. 79. Further 
allied to Gk. nip-as, a horn; and to Hart. Dor. horn-beam, a tree ; 
horn-bill, n bird ; horn-blende, a mineral term, wholly borrowed from 
G. horn-blende, where -blende, i.e. a ‘ deceitful * inincal, yielding little 
ore, is from blenden, to dazzle, lit. to make blind ; horn-book, L. L. L. 
V. 1 . 49 ; horn-cd, Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 243, spelt hnrnyd in Prompt. Parv. 
p. 247 ; horn-owl or horn-ed owl ; horn-pipe, Wint. Tale, iv. 3. 47, 
a dance so called because danced to an instrument with that name, 
mentioned in the Rom. of the Rose, 4250; horn-stone \ horn-work, 
a term in fortification, named from its projections ; horn-less ; horn-y, 
Milton, P. R. ii. 267 ; also horn-et, q. v. From the same source arc 
com (2), corn-er, corn-et, &c. 

HORNET, a kind of large wasp. (E.) So called from its 
resounding hum. In Holland's I’liny, b. xi. c. 21. AS. hyrnet, 
hyrnetu ; the pi. hyrnytta occurs in Exod. xxiii. 28. ‘ Crabro, hymet \ ’ 

.i^lfric’s Gloss., De Nominibus Insectorum. Formed, with suffix -et, 
frbm horn, a horn, by regular vowel-change; cf. Ayrnrcfis homed, 
Grein, ii. 1 33. The vowel has, however, reverted in mod. E. to the 
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original o,for clearness. See Horn.+EFries. hSmetje ; Wcstphal. 
horntje',\.oyiG.horneke (Schambacli). Cf. OSax. Aomo-6ero, a homct, 
lit. a * liorn-bearer ; ’ AS. hom-bera, a trumiictcr. Hexham has MDu. 
horener, hornte, a hornet, horen toren, a wasp; from horen, a horn. 
^ It is curious that G. AomiW, OI IG. homaz (without vowel-change) 
is referred to a Teut. type *hurznatoz (cf. Du. horz-elen, to buzz), allied 
to I., crabro (for *cras-ro), a hornet, Lith. szirszii (gen. szirsz-ens), 
a hornet ; lit. ‘ a buzzer ; ’ sec Ibugmann, i. $ 626. 

HOROLOGE, an instrument for telling the hours, a clock. 
(F.-L.-Gk.) In Shak. Oth. ii. 3. 135. Nearly obsolete. ME. 
orloge. Chancer, C. T. 14860 (IJ 404.1). -OF. horologe, horloge*, 

‘ Horloge, a clock or dyall ; ’ C'ot. — I., horologium, a sun-dial, a watcr- 
clock. — Gk. wpoXoyiov, the same. — Gk. iipo-, for upa, a season, period, 
hour ; and -Xoyiov, formed from Xtyttv, to tell. See Hour and 
liogio. Der. horolog-y, horidog-i-c-al. 

HOROSCOPE, an observation of the sky at a jjcrson’s nativity. 
(F.— L.-Gk.) A term in astrology. In t'oigravc. [Chaucer uses 
the L. term horoseopum ; Treatise on the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, pt. ii. 

§ 4 ] — F. horoscope, ‘ the horoscope, or ascendant at a nativity Cot. 
— L. hbroscopus, a horoscope; from hbroseopus, adi., that shows 
the hour. — Gk. dipooieunot, a horoscope; from the adj. wpoOKoiros, 
observing the hour. — Gk. &po-, for &pa, season, hour; and anovsiv, 
to consider, related to OKenropai, 1 consider. See Hour and 
Soeptio. Der. horoscop-y, horoscop-i-c, horoscop-ist. 

HORRIBLE, dreadful, fearful. (F.-L.) ME. horrible, also 
written orrible, Chaucer, C. T. 4893 (H 473). — OF. horrible, ‘ horrible, 
terrible ; * Cot. — L. hnrribilis, terrible, lit. to be trembled at ; formed 
with suffix -bilis from horrere, to tremble, shake. Sec Horror. 
Dor. horribl-y, Chaucer, C. T. 14535 (B 3807) ; horrible-ness. 

HORRID, dreadful. (L.) Directly from Latin. Spenser uses 
it in the L. sense of ‘ rough.* ‘Ilis haughty helmet, horrid all with 
gold;’ F. Q. i. 7. 31. — L. horridus, rough, bristly, &c. — L. horrere, 
to l>e roi^h. See Horror. Der. horrid-ly, horrid-ness. 

HORRIFY, to make afraid, scare. ( 1 ..) A late word ; not in 
Johnson. Coined, by analogy with words in -fy (mostly of F. origin), 
from L. horrifieiire, to cause terror. — L. horrificus, causing terror. — L. 
horn'-, from horrere, to dread ; and •‘Jic-, for facere, to make. Der. 
From L. hnrrificns has also been coined the adj. horrific, Thomson’s 
Seasons, Autumn, 783. See Horror. 

HORROR, dread , terror. (]•'. — 1 .. ) Formerly also spelt horrour 
(Minsheu), because at first taken from the French. Sir T. Elyot has 
horrour; Casicl of Ilelth, bk. iii. ch. i ; and so in Chaucer, T. 
Pers. Tale (J 224). We find ‘sad horror* in S|>en.ser, F. Q. ii. 7. 23 ; 
and horrors in ITnmlct, ii. i. 84, in the first folio edition. — OF. 
horrour ; later horreur, ‘ horror ; ’ Cot. — 1 .. horrorem, acc. of horror, 
terror, dread.- L. horrere, to bristle, be rough; also, to dread, with 
reference to the bristling of the hair through terror. Cf. Skt. ArsA, 
to bristle, said of the hair, esp. as a token of fear or of pleasure. 
Thus horrere is for *horsere (cf. I« hirsulus, rough, shaggy) ; from 
^GHERS, to be rough. Der. l*rom L. horrere we have horrent 
(from the stem of the pres, jiarl.) ; also horri-ble, q. v., horri-d, q. v. ; 
horri-fy, q. v. ; and horrific. Cf. hirsute, urchin. 

HORBE, the name of a well-known quadruped. (E.) The final 
e merely marks that the s is hard, and is not to be pronounced as z. 
ME. Aors; pi. hors (unchanged), also hors-cs, as now. Chaucer, 
C. T. 74, 10504 (A 74, F 190). ‘Thei sellcn bothe here hors and 
here hamtevs’ = they sell both their horses and their harness; 
Mandcvillc^s Travels, p. 38. AS. Aors, neut. ; pi. hors, Grein, ii. 98. 
4 - Icel. hross; also hors; Du. ro.s; G. ross, MIIG. ros, ors, OHG. 
hros. p. Teut. type *horsoni, n. ; Idg. stem *curs-o- ; prob. allied to 
curs-us, pp. of L. currere, to run, whence also E. courser with the sense 
of ‘horse.’ See Courser, y. This supposition is made more 
probable by the fact that (he same base will account for AS. horse, 
swift, Grein, ii. 98; cf. MHG. ruseh, swift. Brugmann, i. $ 516; 
ii. § 662. Dor. horse, verb, Wint. Tn. i. 2. 28S; horse-back, ME. 
hors-bak, Gower, C. A. iii. 356 ; bk. vii. 1 . 4908 ; horse-block, horse- 
breaker, horse-fly, horse-guards; horse-hair, Cyinb. ii. 3. 33; horse- 
leech, Hen. V, ii. 3. 57 ; horse-man, Wint. Ta. iv. 3. 67 ; horse-man- 
ship. Wan. V, iii. 7. 58; horse-power, horse-race, horse-racing; horse- 
shoe, Merry Wives, iii. 5. 123; horse-tail, horse-trainer, horse-whip, 
sb. and vb. Also numerous other compounds, as horse-bread, horse- 
flesh, horse-pond, all readily understood. Also horse-chestnut, said to 
be so called Iiccause the nuts were ground and given to horses ; the 
word also occurs in several plant-names, as horse-foot, horse-knop, 
horse-radish, horse-tail, horse-thistle, horse-tongue, horse-vetch. Also 
wal-rus. 

HORSE-COURSER, HORSE-SCORSER, a jobbing 
dealer in horses. (Hybrid ; Ii. and F. — L.) The latter Jorin is 
corru])t ; see examples In Nares, s. v. Horse-courser, Scorse. And 
courser is for cosser, coser; * Hie mango, a cosyr;’ Voc. 684. 40- 
And cf. Gloss, to Elyot’s Governour, ed. Croft, s. v. Skocer. From 
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AF. eotsour (1310), a broker, in Riley, Mem. of London, p. xxii.- 
Late L. edcititfirem^ acc. of eoeiator, a broker (Due.). Cf. L. eoeio, 
a broker. See my Notes on E. Etym., p. 136. 

HORTATOB X • full of encouragement. (L.) ‘ He animated his 
soldiers with many hnriatorit orations;' Holland, Ammianus, p. ao2 
(R.). Formed as if from L. *hortat 3 rius, a coined word from hnrtatort 
an cncourager. — L. Aor/d-, as in hortari^ to encourage; prob. con- 
nected with horiri (pres, tense horior)^ to urge, incite. Perhaps allied 
to K. yearn (Prellwitz, s. v. x<upw). Der. So also h'trtative (Minshcu), 
a better form, from L. hortaiiuus^ encouraging ; also ex-hori, q, v. 
HORTICULTURE, the ait of cultivating gardens, gardening. 
(L.) First in Phillips, ed. 1678. From L. hor/i, gen. of ktrim, 
a garden ; and culture^ Englished form of 1.. culthra, cultivation. 
See Culture. L. Aor/ws is allied to K.yar</; see Yard (1). Der. 
horiicuUur-al, hortieuliur-ist. 

HOSANNA, an expression of pmise. (Gk. — Ileb.) In Matt, 
xxi. 9, 15 ; &c. It is rather a form of prayer, as it .signifies ‘ .save, we 
ray.’—Gk. waawa, Matt. xxi. y. — Ileb. hu^hinh nna, save, we pnay; 
s. cxviii. 25. — Ilcb. hoshla, s.ave, from yh ha, to save; and «<t, a 
particle signifying entreaty. 

HOSE, a covering for the legs and feet ; stockings. (E.) ME. 
Aose, pi. knsen ; Chaucer, C. T. 458 (A 456) ; Ancren Kiwle, p. 420. 
AS. Aosa, pi. hoian ; * Caliga vel ocrea, Ao.sa ; ' Wright’s Vucab. i. 81, 
col. 2 (Voc. 327. 2y). + Du. Aoos, hose, stocking, spout, water-spout; 
Icel. hosa, the hose covering the leg between the knee and ankle, 
a kind of gaiter; Dan. Aose, pi. Aoser, ho.se, stockings; G. Ao.se, 
breeches (whence OF. Aose). I'erhajis cf. Skt. losha-s, a sheath. 
Der. Aos-i-er, where the inserted 1 answers to the y in law-y-er, 
bow-y-er ; kos-i-er-y. 

HOSPICE, a house for the reception of travellers as guests. 
(F.— L.) Modern; chiefly used of such hou.ses in the Alps. — F. 
Aosptcf, a hospice. i-L. Aospiiium^ a hospice. —L. Anspiti-, decl. stem 
of hospes, a guest ; also, a host. See Host (1), Hospital. 

HOSPITABLE, showing kindness to stningers. (F.-^L.) In 
K. John, ii. 244; Cor. i. 10. 26. -■P'. Ao.s/iVn/i/e, ‘ hospitable ; ’ Cot. 
Coined, with suffix -nWe, from Late L. Aospiiare, to receive as a guest ; 
Ducange. — L. Aospii-, stem of Aospes^ a guest, host. Sec Host (i). 
Der. hospi/abi^y, Aospiiable-ness, 

HObUPITAL, a building for receiving guests; hence, one for 
receiving sick people. (F. — L.) ME. Aospitiu, AospUallc ; Mandeville’s 
Travels, erl. Hnlliwell, p. 8i ; Aospytal, Eng. Gilds, cd. T. Smith, 
P" 350f !■ 25. — OF. Aospital, ‘an ho.spitalI, a spittle ;’ Cot. — I.4ite !.« 
kosptlalt, a large house, palace, which occurs A. 1). 1 243 (limchet) ; 
a sing, formed from L. pi. Aospitaha, apartments for strangers.— L. 
haspit-y stem of hospes ; see Host (l). Der. hospitall-er, ME. 
hospitaller, Chaucer, C. T. Personcs Tale, De Luxuria (I 891); 
Aospilal-i-ty, MIC. Aospilalitr, Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 96. Doub- 
lets, hostel, hotel, spital. 

HOST( I ), one who entertains guests. (F. — L.) ME. host, Aoste, 
Chaucer, C. T. 749 (A 747). — OF. hoste, *jm hoste, inii-kcc|)er ; ’ 
Cot. Cf. Port, kospede, a host, a guest.— I., hospitem, acc. of Aospes, 
(i) a ho.sl, entertainer of guests, (2) a guest, p. The base Aosp/t- is 
commonly taken to be short for *Aosii-poi-, where hosti- is the decl. 
stem of Aosiis, a stranger, a guest, an enemy ; sec Host (2). Again, 
the stem -pot- is supposed to have meant * lord,’ Iieing allied to L. 
pot-ens, powerful ; cf. Skt. pati~, a master, governor, lord ; see 
PoBBlble. Y* "Ihus Aospes=^*Aos/ipotis, guest-master, a master of 
a house who icccives guests. Cf. Russ. gospode, the ].ord, guspodare, 
governor, prince; from goste, a guest, and -^or/r — Skt. paii-, a lord. 
Prngmann, i. § 240. Der. Aosi-ess, from OF. Aosiesse, ‘ an hostesse,’ 
Cot. ; also host-el, q. v., AosiJer, q. v., hotel, q. v. ; and from the same 
source, hospital, q. v., hospice, q. v., hospitable, q. v. 

HOST (2), an army. (F.—L.) The orig. sense is ‘enemy’ or j 
‘foreigner.’ ME. host, Chaucer, (!. T. 1028 (A 1026); frequently 
spelt os/, Will, of Palcrne, 1127, 1197, 3767; Cursor Mundi, 6160.— 
OF. host, ‘an host, or army, a troop ; ' Cot. — L. hostem, acc. of Aos- 
tis, a stranger, an enemy; hence, a hostile army, host. 4* Russ, goste, 
a gnestj visitor, stranger, alien ; AS. geest ; see Ouest. Der, Aosi-ile, 
Cor. iii. 3. 97, from F. hostile, which from L. hos'ilis; host-iledy', 
hosi-ild-ty, K. John, iv. 2. 247, from F. hostilite, which from L. acc. 
hostil it litem. Doublet, guest. 

HOST (3), the coiKsecinied bread of the eucharist. (L.) ‘ In as 
many Aoostes as be consecrate ; ’ I5p. Gardner, Of the Presence in the 
Sacrament, fol. 35 (R.). And in Holland’s Plutarch, p. 1097 (R.). 
ME. os/e, Rob. of llrunne, llandlyng Synne, 1. 8849. Coined by 
dropping the final syllables of L. hostia, a victim in a sacrifice; after- 
wards applied to the host in the eucharist. p. The old form of 
hostia wa» /ostia (Festus), and it signified ‘that which is struck or 
slain.*— L. Aostire (old form/os//re), to strike. 

BOSTAOB, a person delivered to the enemy as a pledge for the 
performance of the conditions of a treaty. (F. - L.) In early use. 


HOUGH, HOCK 

ME. hostage, Layamon, 4793, 8905 (later text only). -OF. hostage, 
‘ an hostage, pawne, surety,’ Cot. ; mod. F. otage. Cf. Ital. ostaggio; 
OProv. ostatge, Rartsch, Chrestomathie Prov. col. 173, 1. 18. Per- 
haps from aXAte *abudaiicum, acc. of *obsidatieus, not found, yet 

f ireserved also in Ital. statieo, a hostage, and regularly formed from 
.ate L. obsiddtus, the condition of a hostage, hostage-ship. Obsidiitus 
is formed (by analogy with principixtus from princip-, stem of j^ineeps) 
from L. obsid-, stem of dbses, a hostage, one who remains behind with 
the enemy.- L. idisidere, to sit, stay, abide, remain. — L. ob, at, on, 
about ; and sedere, to sit, cognate with E. sit. See Bit. ^ Another 
explanation is from a Late L. form *hospitalicum, a receiving as a 
guest; from L. Anspit-, for hospes, a host ; see Host (1). So Kurting. 
The wor ds mn y have liccn confused. 

HOSTEL, an inn. (F.- L.) Now commonly hotel, q.v. ME. 
hostel. Genesis and Exodus, cd. Morris, 1397; Sir Gawayn and the 
Grene Knight. 805. — OF. hostel, an inn. Regularly contracted fiom 
l.ate L. Aospitfile; see Hospital. Doublets, hotel, hospital, spital, 
Der. hostel-r y, ME . hostelrie, Chaucer, C. T. 23 ; hostler, q.v. 

HOSTLER, OSTLER, a man who takes care of horses at an 
inn. (F. — L.) ‘ Host'ler, the horse-groom, but jiropcrly the keeper of 
an hostelry',' Coles, ed. 16S4. Orig. the inn-kceper himself, and so 
named from his hostel. ME. hostiler, Chaucer, C. T. 241. — OF. 
hosteller, ‘ an inn-keeper ; ’ Cot. — OF. hostel ; see Hoatel. 

HOT, very warm, fiery, ardent. (E.) The vowel was formerly 
long. ME. hat, hoof, Chaucer, C. T. 687. ‘ Nether cold, nether 
Aoo/;* Wyclif, Rev. iii. 16. AS. A<1/, hot; Greiii, ii. is.+Dn. keef, 
led. heiin Swerl. 1 ut\ Dan, Acr/; G. hexss, OlIG. heiz. Teut. type 
*haitoz. The weak grade *hit- appears in Joel, kiti, heat, G. hitze. 
Cf. also Goth, hnis, a torch, heito, fever; Lithnan. haitra, heat. 
Der. hot-bed \ hot-blooded. Merry Wives, v. 5. 2; hot-headed*, hot- 
house, Meas. ii. 1. 06; hot-ly, hot-sjnir. Also heat, q.v. 
HOTCH-POT, HODG^E-FODOE, a farr.ngo, confused mass. 
(F. --Du.) Hodge-podge is a mere cornqition ; the old term is hotch- 
pot. 'I'he interm^iale form hotch-potch is in Sir T. Herliert’s Travels, 
ed. 1665, p. 336. ‘A hotchpot, or mingle-mangle;’ Minsheu. ‘An 
hntchpotte, incisium;’ J.evins. ‘A hotehepotte of many meates;' 
Palsgrave. ME. huckepot, Chaucer, Tale of Mclibcus, C. T. U 2447. 
— F. hochepot, ‘a hotch-pot, or gallimaufrey, a confused mingle- 
mangle of divers things jumbled or put together ; ’ Cot. Cf. F. kocher, 
‘to shake, wag, jog, nob, nod;’ id. — MDu. hutsepot (Hexham); 
hutspot, ‘hodge-podge, beef or mutton cut into small pieces;’ 
Sewel. So called from shaking or jumbling pieces of meat in a pot. 
— MDu. Aw/n-, l>ase iilhutsen,\o shake, jolt (Oudemans) ; and Du. 
pot, a pot. From hutsen was also formed the frequentative verb hut- 
selea, ‘ to shake up and down, either in a tub, bowl, or basket ; ’ 
Scwcl. The verb hutsen was also s^iell hotsen (Sewel), which comes 
still closer to the French ; so also EFries. hotjen, hurjen, to shake up. 
Cf. WFlem. hotteren, to shake up (De Ilo). See Hustle and Pot. 
HOTEL, an inn, esp. of a large kind. (F. — L.) A modem word ; 
borrowed from mod. F. Afi/r/-OF. hostel. See Hostel. 
HOTTENTOT, a native of the Cape of Good I lope. (Dn.) The 
word is traced in Wedgwood, who shows that the Dutch gave the 
natives this name in ridicule of their peculiar speech, which sounded 
to them like stuttering. He cites the word from Schouten (1653). 
Eh is Dutch for ‘and;’ hence hot en /o/«^‘hot’ and ‘tot;’ where 
these words indicate stammering. Cf. hateren, to stammer, tateraer, 
a stammerer, in Hexham's Du. Diet., 1 G47 ; tateren to tattle (Sewel) ; 
Poineran. hutentut, a quack (a derisive name). See also Phil. Soc. 
Trans. 1866; p. 15. 

HOUDAH, HOWDAH, a seat to be fixed upon an elephant’s 
back. (Hind. — Arab.) Used in works of travel; and in The Snr- 
I gcon’s Daughter, c. xiv. by Sir W. Scott. — Hind, haudah (Forbes).— 
Arab, hawdaj, a litter carried by a camel, in which Arabian ladies 
travel; a scat to place on an elephant’s back; Rich. Diet. p. 1694; 
Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 709. (See Yule.) 

HOUGH, HOCK, the joint in the hind-leg of a quadruped, be- 
tween the knee and fetlock, corresponding to the ankle-joint in man ; 
in man, the back part of the knee-joint. (E.) Now generally spelt 
AocA; but formerly Aou^A. ‘Unto the camel's hough-,* 2 Esdras, 
XV. 36 (A.V.). Cotgrave translates F. jarret by ‘ the hamme, or 
bough.’ ME. AomcA, Wallace, ed. Jamieson, i. 322. The pi. ho^es 
occurs in Sir Gawayn and the Grene Knight, 1. 1357. AS. kok, the 
heel; Grein, it. 92.+lcel. ha-, in tlie comp. A<l.si/fn — hock -sinew. 
Tent, tyjie *hankoz. The E. heel is related ; see Heel. p. Hock is 
a later form ; and may have arisen in the comp. ‘ hough-sinew,' spelt 
hohsinu in AS., and hoxene, hiixne in OFriesic. (AS. As>x.) See G. 
keehse (in Kluge) ; and see Hox. Allied to L. coxa, the hip; Skt. 
iaksha-s, the arm -pit. Der. hough, verb, to cut the ham-string of 
a horse, Josh. xi. 6, 2 Sam. viii. 4 ; often altered to Aox, sometimes 
spelt hocks-, see Shak. Wint. To. i. 2. 244; Aoxr, Wyclif, Josh. xi. 6 
(iater version). 
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HOUND, a dog. (E.) ME. haund^ hund\ P. Plowman, K v. a6i ; 
Havelok, 1994. AS. hund^ Matt. vii. 6; Du. hond\ Icel. kundr\ 
Dan. and Swed. hund ; G. hund ; Goth. hund». Teut. type ^hundoz, 
m. Eurther allied to I* ean-is, a dog, Gk. icvuv (genitive tcw- 6 s)f 
Skt. fvan, a dog ; also Irish cm, Gael, cw, W. ci, a dog ; Kuas. suka, 
a bitch ; Lith. 6z» (stem szun-), a dog. Brugmann, i. $ 609. The 
final d may have been suggest^ by confusion with Teut. ^henthan-^ 
to catch. See Hunt. Der. hound, verb, in Otway, Caius Marius, 
Act iv. sc. a (R.); hound-Jish, Chaucer, C. T. 9699 ( 1 '^ XS35); hountfs- 
ionfrue. 

HOUR, a certain definite space of time. (K.— L. — Gk.) ME. 
houre, Chaucer, C. T. 14733 (B 3613). — AF. ko/irc, Statutes of the 
Realm, p. 30 (1275); OF. hore (mod. F. Ac«rc). — L. Afira.^Gk. &pa, 
a season, hour; cf. thpos, a season, a year. Allied to year. See 
Year. Der. Ao»r-/y, adj. Temp. iv. 108, adv. Temp. i. 2. 40a; 
Ao»r-g/asi>, Merch. of Veil. i. 1. 35; hour~plate. Also (from L. A/irn) 
hor-ar-y, Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674; kor-al, Prior, Alma. c. 3. Also 
koro-loffe, horoscope, which sec. 

HOURI,anymphofParadisc. (F. — Pcrs. — Arab.) ‘ WithParadise 
within my view And all his houris beckoning through;’ Byron, The 
Giaour; sec note 39 to that poem. Also in Dr. Johnson's Irene, iv. 
f. 10. ■■ F. houri. — Pcrs. Afiri, a virgin of Paradise ; Afird, Aur, a virgin 
of Paradise, a black -eyed nymph ; so called from their line black eyes. 
.-Arab. Aur, pi. of Arab, hawru, fern, of akwar, having fine black 
eyes ; Rich. Arab. Diet. pp. 585, 33 ; Palmer’s Pcrs. Diet. col. 206. 
-• Arab, root hawira, to be black-cycd like a doc. (Devic.) 

HOUSE!, a dwelling-place; a family. (E.) M E. Aoms, Chancer, 
C. T. 252. AS. Aus, Matt. xii. 25.+DU. huis ; Icel. Au.v; Dan. huus; 
Swed. hus; (joth. -htis, in the comp, gud-hus, a house of God; 
G. Aa«s, 01 IG. has. Teut. type *huMtn. n. p. Probably nllietl 
to Hoard, and Hide ( i ). Fiom V KF.UDH, to hide. Brugm. i. 
§ 796. Der. house, verb, now ‘ to provide a house for,’ as in Gower, 
C. A. iii. 18 (bk. vi. 49S), but the ME. housen also meant *to build 
a house,’ a.s in Rob. of Glouc. p. 31, 1 . 13 (cf. * hotosyn, or puttyn yn 
a how.se, dnmijero ; ’ ‘ howsyn, or makyn howsys, domtJicQ ; ^ Prompt. 
Parv. p. 251); house-breaker, house-breaking \ house-hold, ME. hous- 
hold, Chaucer, C. T. ffiSi (1 ) 99), so called liecause held together in 
one house; house-hold-er, ME. housholdcr, CMiaucer, C'. T. 341; 
house-keeper, (or. i, 3. 55, Macb. iii. I. 97 ; house-keeping, L. L. L. 
ii. 104; house-leek, ME. hows-leke. Prompt. Parv. p. 251 ; house-less, 
K. Lear, iii. 4. 26 ; house-maid, house-steward, house-warming, house- 
wife, spelt husewif, Ancien Riwle, p. 416, also hosewijf or huswijf, 
Wyclif, 3 Kings, xvii. 17, and frequently huswife, as in Shak. Cor. i. 
3. 76, Romeo, iv. 2. 43; house-wife-ry, or hus-wife-ry, Oth. ii. I. 113, 
with which cf. 'huswyfery, yconomia;’ Prompt. Parv. See also 
Husband, Hussy, Hustings, Hoard. 

HOUSHIi, the cucharisl or sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. (E.) 
The orig. sense is ‘saciifice.’ Mli. hansel, Rom. of the Rose, 6386; 
P. Plowman, C. xxii. 394. AS. hiisel (for *hun>el), the eucharist; 
Gicin, ii. 112. 4 ' Goth, hunsl, a sacrifice, Matt. ix. 13. The orig. 
sense was proh. ’ holy rite.’ Allied to Lith. szwentas, holy, conse- 
crated ; Zend sfanta-, holy. Brugmann, i. § 377. Der. housel, verb, 
ME. hoselen, housclen, 1 ’. I’lowman, C. xxii. 3; unhousel'd, Hamlet, i. 


''hSusinqs, trappings of a horse. (F. — Arab.) Unconnected 
with house, but probably often supposed to be related to it ; the old 
form was Aof/s.<t, the addition -ings being English. ' The cattle used for 
draught . . . are covered with housings of linnen ; ’ Evelyn, Diary, 
end of May, i (145. ‘ A velvet bed of state drawn by six horses, housed 
with the same;’ Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 22, 1658. * Spread on his back, 
the houss and trappings of a beast ; ’ Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metam. 
b. xii. 582. ‘ Iloussr, the cloth which the king’s horseguards wear 

behind the saddle; ’ Coles’ Diet., ed. 1684. * A hawse of a horse;* 
Cath. Angl. (14S3). — OF. houee ((.’.odefroy) ; F. housse, ‘a short 
mantle of course cloth (and all of a peece) worn In ill weather by 
country women about their head and shoulders ; also a footcloih for 
a horse ; also a coverlet Cot. Cf. Low L. huda, a long tunic; 
housia, a long tunic, coverlet for a horse, also spelt husia, hussia, 
Ducange dates huda in a, o. 1326, and husia in a. ». 1259, so that 
the word is of some antiijuity. 'I'he sense is clearly ’covering.’ 
p. Perhaps from OIIG. hids/, a cover (Schade). 4 * Icel. huhtr, AS. 
heolstor, Goth, hulistr, a cover. From ♦A«/-, weak grade of Teut. 
*helan-, to cover, hide ; cf. AS. helan, to hide, OHG. and Du. kullen, 
to cover. y. But Devic suggests as the origin Arab, yashiah, a 
covering, veil (Mem. de la soc. de ling, de Paris; V. 37). Kbrting, 
§ 4666. Cf. Arab. ghushwa{t), uyci\, covering ; Rich. Diet. p. 1053. 
^ T heW . hws, a covering, fs borrowed from E. houss. 

HOVML, a small hut. (F. - Teut.) ME. hovel, hovil. ‘ Hovylle, 
lytylle bowse, Teges ; ' Prompt. Parv. p. 350. * Hovyl for swyne, 
or ojier beestys ; ’ ibid. Perhaps from an AF. *huvel ; cf. OF. 
kuvelet, a penthouse (Godefroy), a double diminutive. Apparently 


(lilce OF. huvet, a cap, helmet, from OF. httve, a cap, covering for 
the head) from AS. hii/e, a hood ; cf. OHG. huba (G. haube), a 
hood ; MDu. huyve, a tilt of a cart, a coif (Hexham) ; Nonr. Amwi, 
Icel. htt/a, a hood. Note prov. E. hovel, huvel, a finger-stall ; from 
AS. ha/e. See Hive. 

HOvESR,to fluctuate, hang about, move toand fro. (E.) InMacb.i. 
1 . 12. * Hover, to slay, wait for. “ Will you hover till I comet”’ 
K. p.S. Gloss. B. 33, p. 96. A frequentative, with suffix -sr, of 
ME. houen ( » Aovm), sometimes used in jirecisely the same sense, and 
once a common word. ‘ O night ! alas ! why niltow [wilt thou not] 
overusAoi;# ; * Chaucer, Troil. iii. 1427 ; also in P. Plowman, C. xxi. 
83 (see the note); * Where that she hoved and abode;’ Gower, C. A. 
iii. 63 ; bk. vi. 1 848 ; * He hovede and abode ; ’ Seven .Sages, ed. 
Wright, 2825 ; * He Aoiiei/e*a= he waited, Rob. of Glouc. p. 172,!. I3. 
In the eailicst examples, it had the sense of ‘ hover,’ or ’ be poised.’ 
In the Itestiary, 1. 69, it is said of the eagle that ‘ he houefi in 0e 
sonne,' he soars or is poised in the sunlight. The o in ME. hoven 
was long (N. E. D.). The origin is unknown ; but if the orig. idea 
was that of soaring or being lifted up, it may be related to huf, the 
strong grade of AS. hebban, to heave. See Heave. ^ The W. hofio, 
to hover, to fluctuate, to suspend, was borrowed fiom English. 
HOW (i ), in what way. (E.) ME. how, hou, hu ; spelt Am, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 182, 1 . 30; also AwM,id., p. 256,1. 10 ; alsowAow, 1 ’. Plow- 
man’s Credo, 1 . 141. AS. hit ; Grein,ii. 1 io.4’OFrics. Au, ho, how; 
Du. hoe; Goth, hwaiwa. p. The Goth, form show.s that the word is 
closely related to the pronoun who, which is Goth, hwas, AS. hwii. Cf. 
Gk. »a«, how; and G. wte. See Who, Why. Der. how-be-it. 
Hen. V, i. a. 91, Cor. i. 9. 70 ; how-ever, K. John, i. 173 ; how-so-ever, 
Haml. i. 5. 84. 

HOW ( 2 ), a hill. (Scand.) Chiefly in place-names ; as Silver IIow, 
near Grasmere. ME. how; Hampulc's Psalter mentions ' Aoteys . . 
and hilles;' Ps. Ixxi. 3. — Icel. haugr, a how, mound ; Swed. hog, a 
heap, pile, mound ; Dan. hoi, a hill. Allied to E. htgh, Goth, hauhs. 
Cf. f cri. har, Swed. hog, Dan. hoi, high ; also Lithuan. kaukaras, a hill. 
See High. 

HOWDAH, the same as Houdah, q.v. 

HOWITZER, a short light cannon. (G. — Bohemian.) Some- 
times spelt howitz; a mud. word, in Todd's Johnson. Borrowed 
from G. haubitze, a howitzer ; a word formerly spelt hau/nitz. — Bohe- 
mian kau/niee, orig. a sling for casting a stone; Jungmann, Bohem. 
Diet. i. 662. The F. obus, a bomb-shell, is from the same G. word. 
HOWIi, to yell, cry out. (E.) ME. AoM/en, Chaucer, C. T. 2819 
(A 2817); Gower, C. A. ii. 265. An imitative word; and prob. 
native ; cf. MDu. huylen, to howl ; Dan. hyle ; Icel. yla ; Swed. yla ; 
G. heulen. Similar forms are L. ululnre, to shriek, howl (whence 
OF. htiller) ; Gk. i^doi, I bark (said of a dog), I howl or cry out 
^id of a man) ; d\o\vjfi, a cry. ^ As Schcler remarks, the A in 
OF. huller was due to German influence. Der. howl, sb. ; cf. hurly- 
burly, a. V. And see Owl. 

HOX, to hamstring. (E.) ME. Aoxe, Wyclif, Josh. xi. 6. To cut 
the hux or hamstring ; this sb. occurs in Wyclif, 2 Sam. viii. 4 ; and 
is short for hoxen, huxen, or hockshin, lit. ‘hock-sinew,’ AS. hohsinu. 
» AS. hoh, heel, also hock, hough ; and sinu, a sinew. See Hough 
and Sinew. 

HOY (1), a kind of sloop. (Du.) In Sixmser, F. Q. ii. 10. 64. 
‘ Equyppt a hoye, and set hir under sayle ;’ Gascoigne, Fruits of War, 
St. 136. ‘ An hoye of Dorderyght ; ’ Paston Letters, iii. 388. — MDu. 
hoei (Vcrwijs>, variant of MDu. heu, heude, ‘a boatc or a ship’ 
(Hexham) ; a kind of flat-bottomed merchantman, a hoy ; whence 
also MF. heu, explained by Cotgravc to mean ‘ a Dutch hoy.’ Of 
uncertain oiigin. 

HOY (2), interj. stop! (E.) A nautical term. ‘When one ship 
hails another, the words are. What ship, hoy t that is, stop, and tell 
the name of your ship; * Pegge, Anecdotes of the English Language, 
p. 16 (Todd). Also an exclamation, sometimes of joy; ME. hoy, 
P. Plowman, C. ix. 123. Cf. Du. Ami, hoy ! come ! well ! Dan. Ami, 
hallo ! See Ho ! Der. a-hoy, q.v. 

HOYDEN, the same as Hoiden, (].v. 

HUB, the projecting nave of a wheel ; a mark at which quoits are 
cost; &c. (E.) The orig. sense is ‘projection.’ * Hubs, naves of 
wheels;* Marshall’s Leicestershire and Warwickshire Words, ed. 
1 790 (K D. .S.). Also (in many dialects), the back of a grate, or the 
side-lcdgc of it ; sec N. E. D. The same word as AoA ; see Hob (1). 
HU]mUB, a confused noise. (C.) Another spelling is whoohub, 
WinL Ta. iv. 4. 629 ; Two Noble Kinsmen, ed. Skeat, ii. 5. 35. Spen- 
ser has ' shrieking huhuhs ;’ F. Q. iii. 10. 43 ; also ‘ a terrible yell and 
httbbahowe ; ’ View of State of Ireland, p. 632 (Globe ed.). An imita- 
tive word ; and perhaps suggested by Gael. m 6! interj. of aversion; 
Irish abu ! a warcry. Hubbub was confused with E. hoop-hoop, and 
whoohub with £. whoop-hoop. See Hoop (2). 

HUCKABACK, a sort of linen cloth. (Low G.?) * Huckaback, a 
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sort of linen clolli that is woven so as to lie partly raised ; ’ Bailey, 
vol. ii. cd. I‘'i«t in 1690 (N. E. D.). 'I'ht word bears so 

remarkable a resemblance to Low G. huhkehak, Ci. huckeback, pick-a- 
back, that it seems reasonable to suppose that it at first meant ‘ ped- 
dler's ware ; ’ see Suckster. Cf. I'omcran. eenen hul-bak dragen^ to 
carry one j)ick-a-back ; Low G. hokeboken, to carry on the back 
(Liibben). VVeigand (i. 828) explains G. lluckepack as (1) a humpetl 
back for carrying a thing; (2) a burden borne on the back. 

Tm CKIiE-BERHY, a berry of the Gaylussncia^ a low berry- 
bearing shrub, coiiiinon in N. America. (E.) In Hawthorne, Twice- 
told 'I'ales, ed. 1851 ; I. xvi. 249 : ‘ a lot of huckleberries.' The same 
as whortleberry, formerly hurtleberry. Siielt hurtilheryes ; Babccs Book, 
j). 123, 1. 82. See Wnortleberry. 

HUCKIjE-BOITXi, the hii>-bone. * The hip . . . wherein 

the joint doth move The thigh, 'tis called (hchuckle-ltone',' Chapman, 
tr. of Homer, Iliad, v. 297. *Achc in the huckle-bones Sir T. 
Elyot, Castcl of Ilelth, b. iv. c. 6. lluckle is thedimin. of prov. Eng. 
huck^ which is a mere variant of hnck\ thus huck-ln^hock-le. See 
K. n. D. And sec Sough. Dunbar has hukehanis, hip-lxmes or 
hock-bones; Flyling with Kcnnedic, 181. ^ In dialects, the Aocit, 
o^. the heel, is confused with the ham and the hip. 

HUCKSTER, a peddler, hawker, retailer of stn.*i 11 articles. (O. 
Low (1.) Properly a feminine form, the corresponding masc. 
form being hawker, as now 5])clt, though huckster answers better to 
hucker. We have the expression ‘ she hath holdcn hokkerye' i.e. fol- 
lowed a huckster's trade ; I*. Plowman, B. v. 227. But the A.S. dis- 
tinction in gender between the terminations -er and -ster was lost at 
an early period, so that the word was readily applied to men. * Hwk- 
stare, hukstere, auxionntor, aiixionatrix, auxionarius. lJukstare of 
frute, colibista ; ’ Prompt. Parv. j). 252. JIucster, as a gloss to insti- 
torem ; Wright’s Voeab. i. 1 23. ‘ Forr l»att tf35 turnidenn Godesshiis 

inntill huces/erress bo)ie’*=for that they turned God’s house into 
a huckster’s booth; Ormulum, 15816, 7. p. An O. l.ow' G. word, 
but it docs not appear in AS. 'Fhe related words are Du. heuker, a 
retailer, heuken, to retail ; also ‘ heukeren, to sell by retail, to huckster ; 
heukelaar, a huckster, retailer;’ Sewel’s Du. Diet. Also Swed. 
hokare, a cheesemonger (Widegren) ; Dan. hbker, a chandler, 
huckster, hokeri, the huckster’s trade; hiikerske, a ‘liuxteress’ (this 
form is the Dan. ecjuivalent of E. huckster ) ; hbkre, to huckster, y. The 
word was imported, about A.i>. 1200, probably from the Nether- 
lands ; the termination -ster being Dutch as well as English, as shown 
by Du. spinster, a spinster, &c. 8. 1 'he etymology is much disputed ; 

but it is well illustrated by Hexham’s MDu. Diet., which gives 
us hucken, to sloop or bow ; een hucker, a stooper, bower, or bender ; 
ondrr eenen swaren last hucken, to bow under a heavy burden ; een hucker, 
a huckster, or a mercer. Comiiare also the Teel, hokra, to go Ijcnt, to 
crouch, creep, slink about, on which it is noted that ‘ in modern usage 
hokra means to live as a small fanner, whence hokr, in &u-Ao)trr, small 
farming ; ’ Vigfussoii. N«jthing could be more fitting than to describe 
the pedcllcr of olden times as a crouchcr, creeper, or slinkcr about ; 
his bent Ixick being due to the bundle upon it. (See Sir W. Scott’s 
description of Bryce Snaiisfoot in The Pirate.) «. Gf. also MDu. 
huyeken, hukcti, Du. huiken, to stoop down, crouch (Oudemans) ; Icel. 
hukn, to sit on one’s hams, with its deriv. hokra ; Low G. huken, to 
crouch (Brcm. Wort.); hoker, a huckster (Liibljen). So also G. 
hucke is properly the bent back, whence (L huckeback, pick-a-back ; 
G. hocken is to squat, also to carry on the back, and G. hficker means 
(1) a hump on the back, and (2) a huckster. Sec Hawker. 
HUDDLE, to throw together confusedly, to crowd together. (K.) 
Used in late authors in the sense of jiei forming a thing hastily; sec 
examples in Todd ; but it sinijily meant, originally, to hide in a heaji, 
hence to crowd up, or to crowd ; sec Merch. of Ven. iv. i. 28 ; Much 
Ado, ii. 1. 252. ‘To Awf//^ u]) together; ' Minsheu. Not found in early 
writers ; but the equivalent form to hudder (the suffixes -er, -le being 
similarly used to express a frequentative) is represented by Mb:. 
hodren - hoderen (with one d). ‘ For seatred er iJii Scottis, and kodred 

in ])cr hottes ’ - for thy Scots are scattered, and huddled (disjicrscdly) 
in their huts; Rob. Manning, tr. of Langtoft, ed. ITeame, p. 273. 
p. But again, this ME. hoileren also had the sense of * cover; ’ as in 
<Ao(/Mr and happe’- cover and wrap up ; Le Bone blorence, 11 2, in 
Kitson s Met. Romances, vol. iii ; and the true notion of huddle or 
hudder was to crowd together for protection or in a place of shelter, 
a notion still preserved when we talk of cattle being huddled together 
in rain. So also Low G. hndern, to huddle oneself up (Sebam- 
bach), Kuihcssen huttern, to cover up warm, y I''rom Teut. liase 
*hud-, weak grade allied to MR., huden, to hide, Aiicreii Kiwle, 
p. 174, inore^ frequently wrillen hiden, whence mod. E. hide-, see 
Hillo (i)« Thus to huddle is to hide* closely, to crowd together 
for protection, to crowd into a place of shelter. Cf. also the ME. sh. 
hudels (« AS. h^els), a hiding-place ; Ancren Riwlc, p. 146; Wyclif, 
Deut. xxvii. 15. 8. The notion of doing things hastily may have 


been due to the influence of Du. hoeielen, * to doe a thing unskilly ; ’ 
Hexham. This is allied to G. hudeln, to bungle, of which the Alsatian 
form is hudlen ; cf. Swed. hutla, Dan. huile, to bungle. 

HUE (i), show, appearance, colour, tint. (E.) ME. Aeuw, often 
a dissyllabic word ; Chaucer, C. T. 396 (A 594) I but properly mono- 
syllabic, and spelt heu, llavclok, 2918. AS. hiw, hiow, appearance, 
Grein, ii. 78.+Swe<l. hy, skin, complexion ; Goth, hiwi, form, show, 
appearance, 2 Tim. iii. 5. Teut. type *hiwjom, n. Cf. Ski. chhavi, 
skin, complexion, beauty. Der. hue-d, ME. hewed, Chaucer, C. T. 
1 1 5 57 (F 1245); hue-less. 

HUE (2), clamour, outcry. (F. — Teut.) Only in the phr. hue and 
cry, Merry Wives, iv. 5. 92 ; 1 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 556. Sec Hue and cry 
in Blount’s Nomolexicon ; he notes that ‘ hue is used alone, anno 
4 Edw. I. stat. 2. In ancient records this is called hutesium el clamor ;* 
for the latter phrase he cites a passage from the Close Rolls, 30 
Hen. HI. m. 5. ME. hue, a loud cry ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, i. 
872 (or 873). — OF. hu, a cry (Godefroy) ; huer, ‘to hoot, . . . make 
hue and cry;’ Cot. Cotgravc also gives AMf'e, ‘ashowting, . . . outcry, 
or hue and cry.’ Of 'J'eiil. origin. — MUG. hu, interj. ; hiizen, to 
hoot ; MSwed. huta, to liout ; see Hoot. 

HUPP, to puff, bluster, bully. (I'-.) * A huff, a huffing or swajj- 

geriijg fellow. Huff, to puff or blow, to rant or vapour ; ’ Kerseys 
Diet., cd. 1715. ‘And still you huff it-,' Ben Jonson, Every 
Man, i. 2. 35. Hence buffer, a braggart; ‘ By snch a liraggadocio 
buffer-,' Butler, lludibrds, jit. ii. c. 3, 1 . 1034. The old sense was 
‘ to blow ’ or ‘ puff up.’ ‘ When ns the said winde within the eartli, 
able to huffe up the ground, was not powerful enough to breake forth 
and make issue ; ’ Holland’s Pliny, b. ii. c. 85. p. Of imitative 
origin; we find huf, pif, and haf,paf in Reliq. Anthj. i. 240, to re- 
present forcible blowing; cf. puff Cf. Lowl. Sc. hauch, a forcible 
puff; hech, to bre.athe hard. See Puff, Whiff. Dor. huff, at 
draughts, simjily means ‘ to blow ; * it seems to have been customary 
to blow upon the piece removed ; Jamieson gives ‘ blow, to blow, 
also, to linff at draughts; 1 blow, or blo/w you, 1 take [i.e. huff] this 
man.* (So also in Danish ; hlcese en brikke, to huff (lit. blow) a man 
at draughts.) Also huff-er, in lludibras, as .'ibove ; huff-tsh, kuff- 
ish-ly, hnff-ish-ness, hvff-y, hujf-i-uess, 

HUO, to embrace closely. (Scand.?) In Shnk. Merch. of Ven. ii. 
6 . 16 ; Rich. Ill, i. 4. 252 ; &c. [Quite distinct from hug, to shrink, 
shudder ; Palsgrave has ; ‘ 1 hugge, I slirinke me in rny bed. It is 
a good sporte to se this lytic boyc kugge in his bedde for cold.’J 

р. Of uncertain origin. Perhaps (but with a change of sense) from 
led. hugga, to soothe, to comfort ; hngga barnitf, to soothe a child ; 
allied to huga, to mind; hiigua, to please; cf, Swed. hugna, to 
delight, gratify ; Dan. hue, to like. Kalkar has MDan. hugge, to 
console, to encourage. 'ITiis is not far from the sense of hug, in 
Comus, 164 : ‘ and hug him into snares,* i. e, entice, lure. 

HUGE, very great, vast. (F.) ME. huge, Chaucer, C. T. 2953 
(A 2951); P. IMowman, B. xi. 2.^2 ; Will, of Paleme, 2569. Oddly 
spelt hogge ; ‘ an hogge geant ; ’ Rob. of Btunne, tr. of Langtoft, 
]). 31,1. 17. 'Phe etymology is much disguised by the loss of an 
initial a, mistaken for the E. indef. article ; the right word is akuge. 
(The same loss occurs in ME. amte, now always vote, though this is 
not quite a parallel case, since vow has a sense of its own.) — OF. 
ahuge, luigc, vast ; a i2lh-ccntuiy word. In the account of Goliath, 
in Ix’s Livres dcs Rois, we find ; ‘ E le fer dc la lance sis cenz, e la 
hanste fud grosse e ahuge ciime le suble as teissurcs*— and the iron 
of his lance weighed six hundred (shekels), and the shaft (of it) was 
great and huge ns a weaver’s beam ; Bartscli, Chrestomathic Fran9aise, 
col. 45, I. 36. Also ahoge, ahoje (Godefroy). p. Of unknown 
origin; but perhaps connected with OHG. irhdken (G. erhbheu), to 

с. \ait; .and the OlIG. huh, led. hdr, AS. keah, high. Cl. Norw. 
hauga, to heap up; led. haugr, a hill, whence OF. hoge, hogue, 
a hill; Norm, tlial. hogn, arrogant (Moisy). See How (2). Der. 
hufre-ly; hugc-ness, Cymb. i. 4. 157. 

HUGGER-MUGGER, seciecy. (K. am/ Scand.) In Hamlet, 
iv. 5. 84, in phr. in hugger-mugger. A reduplicated form; orig. 
hucker -mucker, as in More, Dialogc, ii. 52 b, iv. 121 li (N. E. D.). 
The E. prefix hucker is unmeaning, but rimes to mucker, from ME. 
mukren, mokeren, to heap up, hoard, conceal, from Norw. mukka, 
a heap. See Muok. 

HUGUEHOT, a French prolcstant. (F.— G.) * Huguenots, 

Calvinists, Reformists, French Protestants ; ’ Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. 
And in Minsheu. — F. huguenots, s. pi. ‘Huguenots, Calvinists, Re- 
formists;* Cot. As if from some person of the name of //t/gwenoZ. 
This name was in use as a Christian name two centuries before the 
lime of llie Reformation. ‘ Le 7 octobre, 1387, Pascal Huguenot de 
Saint Junicn en Limousin, docteur cn decrct ; ’ Hist. Litt. dc la 
France, t. xxiv. p. 307 (Litlrd). Huguenot is a diinin. of Hugues, 
Hugh. — MUG. Hug, Hugh. p. But this form was due to jmpnlar 
etymology ; and was perverted from G. eidgenoss, a confederate, or 
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from the equivalent Low G. form eedgenoot (MDu. eedigenoot in 
Hexham). Wedgwood cites the Swiss Romance forms tinguenot, 
higuennt, a protestant, also from G. Cf. Korting, § 3315. 

HUXiBI, a heavy ship. (Late L.— Gk.) Sometimes applied to 
the body of a ship, by confusion with hu/l ; but it is quite a different 
word, meaning a heavy ship of clumsy make ; Shak. Troil. ii. 3. 277 * 
TAg htdhs were old ships used as prisons. ME. kulke. * Uulke^ 
shyppe, Hulcus ; ’ Prompt. Parv, p. 252. ' llulltc^ a shyppe, hevreque ; ’ 
Palsgrave. ‘Orque, a hulk or huge ship;’ Cot. Late AS. hulc\ 
‘Liburna, hule\* Voc. iSi. 28. ~I.atcL. hulka^ a heavy merchant- 
ship, a word used by Walsingham ; see quotation in Way’s note to 
Prompt. Parv. ; also spelt huleus, as quoted above. Also spelt (more 
correctly) holcas; Ducange. — Gk. oAirds, a ship which is towed, 
a ship of burden, merchantman. — Gk. ikutiv, to draw, d^ag ; whence 
also v\Kq, a dragging, uAwor, a furrow, a machine for dragging ships 
on land ; from the base *selk-. Allied toL. sulcus, a furrow, AS. sulh, 
a plough, brugmann, i. § 645. Der. hulk-ing, hulk-y, i. c. bulky 
or unwieldy. Not the same word .as ME. hulke, a hovel, Wyclif, 
Isaiah, i. 8 ; which is from AS. hulc, a hut ; Wright’s Vocab. i. 38. 
HTTliIi { I ), the husk or outer shell of grain or of nuts. (E.) ME. 
hide, hole, hoole. *Hoole, hole, holl, or huske, Silicjua;’ I’romjit. 
Parv. p. 242. ‘ Hull of a beane or jiese, escosse. Hull or barcke of 

a tree, escoree ; ’ Palsgrave ; and see W'ay’s note in IVompt. Parv. 
Peese hole (or pese hide) = pca-shcll ; P. Plowman, U. vii. 194, in two 
MSS. ; sec the footnote. AS. hulu, a husk ; see index to Napier’s 
glosses. Allied to G. h'alse, a husk. P'rom 'i'eut. *hul-, weak grade 
of *helan-, to hide, to cover, as in AS. helan. Lit. ‘ covering.’ Set; 
Hell. Allied woids are OSaxon bihulleau, to cover, Ileliand, 1406 
(Colton MS.) ; Du. hullm, to put a ca]) on, mask, disguise ; Goth. 
huljan, to hide!, cover; (i. ver-hiillen, to wrap up; Icel. hylja, to hide, 
cover ; Swed. hblju, to cover, veil ; D.nn. hylle, to wrap. Dor. see 

housings. 

HUIjIj (2), the body of a ship. (E.) Not in very early use. 
First in 1571. ‘ She never saw above one voyage, Luce, And, credit 
me, after another, her hull Will serve again ; ’ Iteanmont .and I' Ictch. 
Wit Without Money, i. 2. 17. The hull is, literally, the * shell’ of 
the ship, being the s.ame word with the above ; see Hull (i ). 

p. P>ul it is probable that its use with respect to a shij) was due to 
some confusion with MPi. holl, Du. hoi, the hold of a ship; see 
Hold (2). Cf. * Hoole (Ao//c) of a schyppe, Carina',' I’romjrt. 
Parv. Der. hull, verb, to float about, as a shiji does when the sails 
are taken down, .Shak. Tw. Nt. i. 5. 217; Rich. HI, iv. 4. 438; 
Hen. Vlll, ii, 4. 199. .So in blouiit's (doss., cd. 1674, we find: 

‘ Jlidl, the body of a ship, without rigging. Hulling is when a ship 
at sea lakes in .all her sails in a calm.’ 

HUM (<), to make a low buzzing or droning sound. (P») MIC. 
hummen; Cliancer, Troilus, ii. IJ99; Palladius on Husbandry, cd. 
Lodge, vii. 124. Of imilativc origin.«f G. Awm;nc;i, to hum. ('f. 
also Du. hommelen, to hum ; the frequentative form ; and Hem (2). 
Also M.Swed. hum, a rumour (Hire). Der. hum (2), q. v., hum-bug, 

q. V., hum-drum, (j. v., humble-bee, cp v. ; also humm-ing-bird, Poiie’s 
Duneiad, iv. 446, and in Evelyn’s Diary, July Ji, 1654; called 
a hum-hml, .Sir 7 '. Urowiie, Vulg. Errors, b. vi. c. 8. $ 10. 

HUM (2), to trick, to cajole. (E.) A particular use of the word 
above. In Sbak. hum not only means to utter a low sound, as in 
'I'cnip. ii. I. 317, but also to utter a sound expressive of indignation, 
as ’ turns me his back And hums,' Macb. iii. 6. 42 ; * to bile his lip 
and hum At good Cominins,’ Cor. v. 1. 49. See Richardson and 
'I'odd, where it further appears that applause was formerly expressed 
by humming, and that to hum was to ajiplaud ; from applause to 
flattery, and then to cajolery, is not a long step. Sec the passage 
in ben Jonson, 7 'be Alchemist, Act i. sc. i, where Subtle directs his 
dupe to * cry hum ’I'hrice. and then buz as often ; ' showing that the 
word was used in a jesting sense. p. Wedgwood well points out 
a similar usage in I’ort. zumbir, to buzz, to hum, zombar, to joke, to 
jest ; to which acid Span, zumbar, to hum, resound, joke, jest, make 
onc's-self merry, ztimbon, waggish. Der. hum, sb. a hoax ( 7 'odd) ; 
hum-bug, rj. v. Cf. humh ! interj., beaura. and Fletcher, Muns. 
Thomas, i. 2. 

HUMAH, pertaining to mankind. (F.— L.) Formerly Aumainr, 
but now conformed to the L. spelling. * All hiimaine thought ; ’ 
Si>enser, F. Q. vi. 3. 5». ‘1 mcruayle not of the inhumanities that 
the humain people committeth;’ Golden book, lett. 11, § 2.«iMF. 
humain, ‘gentle,... humane, manly;’ Cot. — L. kumn/iHs, human ; 
jierhaps for ^humnduus (breal); allied to L. hom-o, a man. See 
Homage. Der. human-h, humnn-ise, humnn-is-al-ion, human-ist, 
human-kind ; also humnn-i-ty, ME. humanitee, Chaucer, C. T. 7968 
(E 92), from OF. humaniteit, which is from L. ncc. humdnitdtem, 
nom. humdnittis', hence humanit-ar-i-an. And see Humane. 
<ir The accent distinguishes human, of French origin, from htmanct 
taken directly from Latin. 


HUMANE, gentle, kind. (L.) In Shak., humane (so spelt) 
does duty both for human and humane, the accent being always on 
ihc former syllable: see .Schmidt, Sbak. Lexicon. Hence it has the 
sense of * kind ; * Temp. i. 2. 346. We have now differentiated the 
words, keeping the accent on the latter syllable in humane, to make 
it more like the L. humdnus. We may therefore consider this as the 
L. form, both L. humduus and F. humain have the double sense 
(1) human, and (2) kind. See Human. Der. humane-ly, humane- 
ness. 

HUMBIiE, lowly, meek, motlcst. (F. -L.) ME. humble, 
Chaucer, C. T. 8700 (E 824). Spelt umble in O. Kentish Sermons, 
in An O. Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 30. -OF. (and F.) humble, 
‘humble;’ Cot. (With excrescent &.) — I., humilem, acc. othumilis, 
humble ; lit. near the ground.— L. humus, the ground ; humi, on the 
ground. Cf. Gk. x**-!*^* the ground ; Russ, zemlia, earth, land, 
bnigmann, i. § 604. Der. humbl-y ; humhle-ue\^, formerly humblesse, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1783 (A. * 780 - Also, from L. humilis, humili-ty, 
V., humili-atc, q. v. Also, from I., humus, ex-hume, q. v. And see 
hameleon. 

HUMBli£«BE£, a humming bee. (E.) To humble is to hum ; 
or more literally, to hum often, as it is the frequentative form, 
standing for humm-le; the b being excrescent. ‘ 'I'o humble like a 
bee;* Minsheu. MK humbleu, for hummelen. ‘Or elles lyk the 
last humhlinge After the clappe of a thundringc Chaucer, IIo. of 
Fame, 1039. Hence hotnbel-be or hombul-be ; Reliquiae Anticjuac, 
ed. Wright and Halliwcll, i. 81. ‘ Ilic tabanus, a humhyl-hec 

Wright’s Vocab. i. 255 (Voc. 767. 2o).>f'nu. hommelen, to hum, 
a frequentative form ; kommel, a humble-bee, a drone, (L hummel, 
a humble-bee ; hummen, to hum ; Swed. humla, a humble-bee. See 
Hum (I). 

HUMBli£-PI£ ; see under Umble. 

HUMBUG-, a hoax, a piece of trickery, an imposition under fair 
pretences. (E.) ‘ Humbug, a i'alse alarm, a bugbear ; ’ Dean Milles 

MS. (written about 1760), cited in Ilalliwell. The word occurs in 
a long passage in The Student, vol. ii. p. 41, ed. 1 751 , cited in Todd. 
An alleged earlier trace of the word is on the title-page of an old 
jest-book, viz. ‘ The Universal Jester, or a pocket companion for the 
wits ; being a choice collection of merry conceits, drolleries, . . . 
bun-mots, and humbugs' by Ferdinando Killigrew, London, said to 
be about 17,35-40 ; but it is no older than 1754 (N. E. 1).). See the 
Slang Dictionary, which contains a good article on this word. It is 
probably a compound of hum, to cajole, to hoax, and the old word 
hug, a .s|)cclrc, bugbear, ghost ; the orig. sense being ‘ sham bugbear ’ 
or ‘false alarm,’ as given by Dean Milles. [ThcN.E. D. makes 
hum, V., to cajole, a shorteiiird form of humbug, but it is of the same 
date at least ; and sec Hum (i).) See Hum (2) and Bug. Der. 
humbug, verb, as in ‘ humbugged, egad ! ’ Smollett, Peregrine Fickle, 
ch. 85 (1751) ; humbug, improperly used lor humbugger. 

HUMDRUM, dull, droning. (E.) Used as an adv., with the 
sense of ‘ idly ’ or ‘ listlessly ’ in Uutlcr. ‘ Shall we, quoth she, 
stand still hum-drum?' Hudibras, pt. i. c. 3. 1 . 112. Rut it is 
properly an adj., signifying monotonous, droning, tedious, as in ‘ an 
old A»m</rw;» fellow;’ Addison, \Vbig Examiner (1710), No. 3 
(Todd); and is thus found as early as 1553. The sb. humdrum, 
a dull fellow, is in Ren Jonson, Every Man, i. i. Merely formed, as 
a reduplicated word, from hum, a humming noise, and drum, a dron- 
ing sound, made to rime with hum. See Hum (i). 

HUMERAIj, belonging to the shoulder. (L.) ' Humeral muscle, 
the muscle that moves the arm at the upper end;’ Kersey, ed. 
iyi5._ J.ale L. humerdlis, belonging to the shoulder ; cf. T.. humerale, 
a caj^ for the shoulders. — L. humerus, better umerus, the shoulder. 
+Gk. w/iosr, the shoulder ; Goth, amsa, the shoulder ; Skt. amsa-s, the 
shoulder. Rruginann, i. § 163. 

HUMID, moist. (F. — L.) In Milton, P. L. iv. 151; and m 
Cotgrave. — F*. humide, ‘humid, moist;’ Cot.— L. humidus, better 
wntdws, moist. — L. hwnvre, better nmire, to be moist; allied to 
uuens, moist, uuidus, udus, moist.^'Gk. vy-p 6 s, moist ; Icel. vbkr, 
moist. Rrugmann, i. §§ 65S, 667. Der. humid-ness, kumid-i-ty. 
Merry Wiv es, iii. 3. 43 ; and see humour, 

HUMUiIATE, to make humble. (L.) A late word, really 
suggested by the sb. humiliatiou, used in Chaucer, C. T. Pers. Tale 
(I 480). The veib is formed from L. humilidtus, pp. of humiltdre, 
to humble. — L. humdi-, decl. stem of humilis, humble. See Humble. 
Der. humiliat-ion (formed by analogy with other words in -ation\ 
from L. acc. h umil idtionem, nom. humihdlio. 

HUMILITY, humbleness, meekness. (F. — L.) ME. 

Chaucer, C. T. 13405 (R 1665). — OF. humiliiett, later humilue.^l^- 
acc. humditdtem, from nom.humilitds, humility. — I., humdi-, dccl. stem 
of humilis, humble. See Humble. 

HUMOUR, moisture, temperament, disposition of mind, caprice. 
(F.— L.) Sec Trench, Select Glossary, and Study of Words. ‘ He 
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knew the cause of eucry maladye, And wher engendred, and of what 
humour Chaucer, C. T. 423 (A 421). [The /wi/r humours^ 
according to Cialen, caused the four temperaments of mind, viz. 
choleric, melancholy, phlegmatic, and sanguine.] — OF. humor 
(Littr^), later humeur, ‘ humour, moisture ; ’ Cot. — L. humorem^ acc. 
of humor, better umor, moisture, ■> L. humire. Letter iimire, to be 
moist. See Humid. Der. humour, verb ; humor-nus, humor~ous 4 y, 
humor-ous-ne!>s, humour-less, humor-ist ; from the same source, hum- 
ect-ant, moistening frare). 

HUMMOCK. HOMMOCK, a mound, hillock, mass. (E.) 
‘ Common among our voyagers,’ kieh. ; who refers to An.son, Voyage 
round the World, b. ii. c. 9; Cook, .Second Voyage, b. iii. c. 4. 

* Round hoommockes or hyllockes R. Eden, ed. ArlK-r, p. 381 (1555;. 
It apiiears to be related to kum/> and hunch. Cf. EKries. hummel, 
variant of humpel, humf>el,a. hillock; ])ii. homp, a hump, hunch; 

* een homp kaas, a lunch [i. e. huiicb] of cheese ; ’ Sewel. ‘ Hompelig, 
rugged, cragged;' id. So too Low (i. humpel, a little heap or 
mound ; Bremen Wbrterb. ii. 6O9. llunimnck is formed with dimin. 
-or*, as in hill-nck ; whilst the E Fries, hummel is formed with the 
dimin. -el. See Hump, Hunch. 

HUMP, a lump, bunch, esji. on the back. (E.) * Hump, a 
hunch, or lump, Westmoreland Haliiwcll. Of O. l.ow C. origin, 
and may be claimed as E., though not in early use. * Only a natural 
hump* [on his b.*ick]; Addison, .Spectator, no. 558. ‘The poor 
humpbacked gentlenKin;* id. no. 559.4*011. hamp, a hump, lump; 
cf. Low (j. humpel, a small heap, Bremen Wbrterbuch, ii. 669; 
Dan. humpel, a hummock ; Norw. hump, a knoll, a hillock ; Swed. 
dial, hump, a clot or piece of earth, &c. ; Low C. humpe, hnmpe, a 
hunch of bread (Berghaus). Cf. also Ski. kuhja-s, hump-backed. 
Der. hump-hacked; humm-ock, q.v. ; hunch, q.v. 

HUNCH, a hump, bump, a round or ill-shaped mass. (E.) 
A variant of hump. Hunch-hacked occurs in the later quarto cdd. of 
.Shak. Rich. Ill, iv. 4. Si (Schmidt), ‘'i'liy crooked mind within 
hunch'd out thy back;* Dryden, qu. in 'lodd (no reference); it 
occurs in CEdipus, i. 6, by Dryden and I.ee (N. E. D.). A palatalised 
form of prov. E. hunk, a lump; which agrees with W'Flcm. hunke, 
ns in hunke hrood, a hunch of bread (De 13 o). And see Franck, 
s. V. honk, Der. hunch, vb., hunch->>acked. 

HUNHBHD, ten times ten. (E.) ME. hundred, Chaucer, C. T. 
2155 (A 2x53); also hundreth, Bricke of Conscience, 4524. AS. 
hundred, (jrein, ii. 1 1 r. A compound word. — AS. hund, a hundred, 
Groin, ii. in ; and -red, with the sense of ‘reckoning’ or rate, to 
denote the rate of counting ; cf. Icel. hund-raS, which orig. meant 
120; and Cl. hund-ert. This sufTix is allied to Goth, rathjo, numlier 
(L. ratio); cf. (ioth. garathjan, to reckon, numlicr. Matt. x. 30; 
and sec Rate (1). Thus the word grew up by the unnecessary 
addition of -red (denoting the rate of counting) to the old word 
hund, used by itself in earlier times, p. Dismissing the suffix, we 
have the cognate OHG. hunt (also once used alone), Goth, hund; 
cf. also W. cant, Gael, dad, Irish read, L. centum, Gk. i-uar-or, 
Lith. szimtas, Russ. »/o, Pers. sad, Skt. fatam, all mc.ining a hundred. 
Y. All from an Idg. tyiie *k»mt 6 m, prob. a docked form of *dekem- 
tom, a decad ; and allied to Goth, taihunte-hnnd, a hundred, which 
Bmgmann explains as heuahoiv htuas (a dec.'id of decads\ See 
Brugmann, i. $ 431, ii. § 179. And see Ten. ^ The ME. hun- 
dreth is a Scand. form ; from the Icel. hundraO. Dor. hundred-th, 
hundred-fold, hundred-weight, often written cw/., where r-I.. centum, 
and wt — Eng. uwigA/. 

HUNGER, desire of food. (E.) ME. hunger, Ch.aucer, C. T. 
14738 (B 3618). AH. hungor, Grcin, ii. ill. 4 *Icel. hungr; Swed. 
and Dan. hunger; Du. hunger; G. hunger; Goth. AuArus, hunger ; 
whence huggrjan {ahungrian), to hunger. Teut. types *hungruz, 
*hunhruz, m. Allied to Lith. kanka, suffering. Brugm. i. § 639. 
Der. hunger, verb -= AS. hyngran (with vowel-change of u to >) ; 
hungry - AH. hungrig (Grein) ; hungri-ly; hunger-bitten, Job, xviii. 
12. 

HUNT, to chase wild animals. (E.) M IC. hunten, honten, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1640. AS. huntian ; see Ailfric’s Colloquy, in Voc., p. 92. 
Properly ‘ to caiitnie ; ’ a secondary verb related to hentan, to seize, 
also a weak verb; Grein, ii. 34. p. We also find Goth, hunths, 
captivity, Eph. iv. 8 ; formed from the weak grade (hunth-) of the 
verb hinthan (pt. t. hanth), to seize, capture, only used in the comp. 
fra-hinthan, with pp. fra-hunthans, a cri}>tive, Luke, iv. 19. It 
would hence appear that hunt- is a variant of hunth-, though the 
variation is not easy to explain. ‘ On an apparent pre-Teutonic 
change of nt to nd in these and some other words, see Prof. Napiir 
in Mod, Quart. Lang. & Lit., July, iSq8, p. 130; cf. Brugmann, 
i. { 701.* — N. £. D. Der. hunt, sb. ; hunt-er. Chancer, C. T. 1638, 
later form of AS. hunta, a hunter, in iElfric’s Colloquy ; hunt-r-ess, 
with F. suffix -ess. As You Like It, iii. 2. 4 ; hunt-ing, sb., hunt-ing- 
boM, hunhing-seat ; hunt-s-man ( = hunt*s man). Mid. Nt. Dr, iv. 1. 143 ; 
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hunts-man-ship ; hants-up ( ^the hunt is up, i.e. ^ginning), Rom. iii. 
5. 34, replaced by the hunt is up. Tit. Andron. ii. 2. i. 

HURDIiE, a frame of twigs interlaced or twined together, a 
frame of wooden bars. (E.) ME. hurdel; pi. hurdles, K. Alisaun- 
der, 6104. AS. hyrdel; ‘cleta, cratis, hyrdel;* ‘crates, i.e. flecta, 
hyrdel;* Wright’s Vocab. i. 26. col. 2, 34. col. 1 (Voc. 126. 16; 
140. 23). Also OMerc. hyrdil, Voc. 16. 7. A dimin. from a Teut. 
base *kurd- ; see the cognate words. 4 >Du. horde, a hurdle ; Icel. 
hurC; G. hiirde, MHG. hurt; Goth, haurds, a. door, i.e. one 
made of wicker-work. Matt. vi. 6. Further allied to L. cratis, a 
hurdle, Gk. KapraXos, a (woven) basket, from to weave; 

whence also Skt. krt, to spin, chrt, to connect together. Cf. also 
Skt. kata-s, a mat. Brugmann, §S 529, 633; also Stokcs-Fick, 
p. 80, where we find Irish certle, glo.sscd by L. ‘glomus.’ Der. 
hurdle, verb, pp. hurdled, Milton, P. L. iv. 186. Doublet, crate, q.v. 
HURDY-GURDY, a kind of violin, but played by turning 
a wheel. (Ii) * Hum I plays, 1 see, upon the hurdy-gurdy ; * O’Hara's 
play of Midas, Act i (1764). Suggested by I.owl. Sc. hirdy-girdy, a 
confused noise ; cf. also hirdum-dirdum, with the same sense. Note 
also: ‘Som vsej) straunge wlaflfeiynge, chiterynge, harrynge and 
garrynge,' i.e. some people use a strange babbling, chattering, 
snarling and growling; Trevisa, tr. of Higdcn, ii. 159. Cf. Low- 
land Sc. hur, to snarl; gurr, to snarl, growl, purr ; Jamieson. ‘ K 
is the dog’s letter, and b^’^retk in the sound ; ’ Ben Jonson, Eng. 
Grammar. The word seems to have been fashioned on the model of 
hur ly-bu rly. 

HURL, to throw rajiidly and forcibly, to push forcibly, drive. 
(Scand.) ‘And hurlest (Tyrwhitt has hurtlest'\ al from est till Occi- 
dent*- and whirlest all from east to west ; Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 
297 = 1. 4717. ‘Into which the flood was hurlid;* Wyclif, Luke, 
vi. 49, in six MSS. ; but seventeen MSS. have hurtlid. So again, in 
Luke, vi. 48, most MSS. have hurtlid, but eight have hurlid. In the 
Aiicren Riwle, p. 1 66, we find ‘ mid a Intel hurlunee * = with a slight 
collision; where another reading is hurtlinge. p. It is phain tliat 
hurl was often confused with hurtle, both being used in the sense of 
to push violently, jostle, strike with a forcible collision. For those 
who wish to make the coinparisf>n, further references are (i) for 
hurlen : Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 2 1 1 ; Poems and Lives of Saints, 
etl. Furnivall, xxiii. 25 ; Will, of Palerne, 1 243 ; Legends of the 
Holy Rood, p. 140; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 44, 223, 376, 413, 
K74, 1204, 1211 ; Destruction of Troy, 1365 ; Rob. of GIouc. p. 4S7, 
1 . 9974; Fabyan’s Chron., an. 1380-1 (R.); Spenser, F. (J. 1. 5. 2, 
&c. ; (2) for hurtlen, Wyclif, jerem. xlviii. 1 2 ; Prompt. Parv. p. 253 ; 
Will, of Palerne, .5013; Pneke of Conscience, 4787; Chaucer, 
Legend of (joikI Women, Cleopatra, 59 ; &c. p. Nevertheless, they 
seem to have no etymological connexion. Hurl is not iound in AS., 
nor earlier than 1225; so that it is prol>. of Scand. origin. Explained 
by Swed. dial, hurra, to whir, to whirl round ; whence hurrel, a 
whirl, hurrel-wind, a whirlwind. So also Dan. hurre, to buzz ; 
whence hurle, to whir (Larsen) ; Norw. hurra, to whirl, hum ; hurla, 
to buzz ; cf. Icel. hurr, a noise. And cf. EFries. hurrel, a gust of 
wind; hurreln, to blow in gusts; hurrel-wmd, a whirlwind. We 
likewise find E. hurlehlast, a hurricane, hurlepool, a whirlpool ; 
hurlewind, a whirlwind. See Hurry. And compare Whirl, of 
which hurl isjwrhaps a ‘ weak-gratle ’ form. Der. hurl-er. 
HURIiY-BURIfY, a tumult. (P'. and E.) In Macb. i. t. 3; 
as adj., 1 Hen. IV, v. 1. 78. Sjielt hurly-hurlye, in Bale’s Kynge 
Johan, p. 63 (before 1560). A reduplicated word, the second sylla- 
ble being an echo of the first, to give more fulness. The simple form 
hurly is the original ; see K. John, iii. 4. 169 ; 2 lien. IV, iii. i. 25. — 
OF. hurlee, a liowling, great noise, orig. fern. pp. of hurler,* to howlc, 
to yell ; ’ Cot. Cf. Ital. urlare, to howl, yell. Both these forms are 
corrupt, ami contain an inserted r. The OP', form was orig. huller, 
to howl, also in Cot.; cf. Bartsch, Chrestomathie Fran9aisc, col. 
.? 54 > 1 - 24 ; mid tlie correct Ital. form is ululare, to shriek, also to howl 
or yell as a wolf (Florio). — L. ululare, to howl ; uhda, an owl. % The 
MF. hurluburlu, a heedless, hasty person, used by Rabelais, does not 
seem to be immediately connected. But we may note MDan. hulder- 
hulder, noise, racket (Kalkar); Swed. huller om huller, pell-mell. 
The mod. E. hullabaloo seems to be a corruption. 

HURRAH, an exclamation of joy. (G.) Spelt leAurra in Addison, 
The Drummer (near the end). From G. hurra, MHlj. hurra. Of 
imitative origin ; see Hurl. The older word is Huzuah, q. v. 
HURRICANE, a whirlwind, violent storm of wind. (Span. — 
Caribbean.) Formerly hurricano, ‘The dreadful spout. Which 
shipmen do the hurricano call;* Shak. Troilns, v. 2. 172. — Span. 
huracan, a hurricane ; spelt hurracan in Pineda. — Caribbean huracan, 
as written by Littr^, who refers to Oviedo, Hist, des liules. * Great 
tempestes which they caule furacanas or haurachanas ; * Eden, ed. 
Arber, p. 216. See also Washington Irving’s Life of Columbus, 
b. viii. c. 9 (Trench) ; Rich, quotes from Dampier’s Voyages, v. ii. 
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pt. ii. c. 6, that hurricanes are * violent storms, raging chiefly among 
the Caribbee islands.' Hence also Port /uraeSof a hurricane. 

HUBBY, to hasten, urge on. (Scand.) Quite different from 
harry, with which Kichardsm confuses it. In Shak. Romeo, ▼. i. 
65 ; Temp. i. 2. 131. Extended by the addition of y from an older 
form kurr, just as scurry is from skirr. It is probably the same word 
with the rare ME. horien, to hurry. ' And by the hondes hym bent 
and horyed hym withinne ’ = and they [the angels] caught him [Ixit] 
by the hand, and hurried him within ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, 1 ). 
883. — MSwed. hurra, to swing or whirl ronnd (Ihre) ; Swed. dial. 
hurra, to whirl round, to whiz ; Swed. dial, hurr, great haste, hurry 
(Rietz) ; Dan. hurre, to buzz, to hum ; Icel. hurr, a noise. P» Of 
imitative origin, and a weaker form of the more expressive and niller 
form whir ; see Whir, Whiz. Ren Jonson says of the letter R that 
it is ' the dog's letter, and hurreth in the sound.' Dor. hurry, sb. 

HUBST, a wood. (E.) In Drayton's Polyolbion, s. a, 1 . 187: 
‘ that, from each rising hurst.* ME. hurst (Stratmann). Very com- 
mon in phace-names in Kent, e.g. Pens-hurst. AS. hyrst, i.e. Hurst 
in Kent; Thorpe, Diplomatarinm, p. 65.-fMHG. hurst, a shrub, 
thicket; Low G. horsf, EFries. h6rst\ MDu. horst, korsekt, 'the 
wood of osieres or withes ; ' Hexham. Perhaps allied to Hurdle. 

HUBT, to strike or dadi against, to injure, harm. (F.) In early 
use. ME. hurten, hirten, used in both senses (1) to dash against, 
push; and (a) to injure. Ex. (i) 'And he him hurteth [pusheth] 
with his hors adoun,' Chaucer, C. T. a6i8 (.Six-text, A 2616), ac- 
cording to 4 MSS. ; * heo hurten heora hafdcn ’ — they dashed their 
heads together, Layamon, 1878. (a) ‘That no man hurte others 
that none injure other; P. I’lowman, B. x. 366. In the Ancren Riwle, 
it has both senses ; see the glossary, OF. hurter, later heurter, ‘ to 
knock, push, jur, joult, strike, dash, or hit violently against ; ' Cot. 

‘ .Sc heurter a uiie pierre, to stumble at a stone,’ id. fi. Hardly of 
Celtic origin; and not from \V. hyrddu, to ram, push, impel, butt, 
make an assault, hwrdd, a push, thrust, butt; see Thumeysen, p. 81. 
We find also OProv. urtar, hurlar ((Boss, to Rartsch, Chrest. Pro- 
vcn9ale), Ital. urtare, to knock, hit, dash against ; perhaps from 
a late L. type *urtare, as if from ^urtum, unused supine of urgere, to 
urge, to press on. See Kdrting, $ 9934. ^ MDu. horien, and Low (j. 
hurten, to push, are from F. Der. hurt, sb,, Ancren Riwle, p. 11 3, 
Chaucer, (J. T. 10785 (F 471); hurUful, hurt-Jtd-ly, hurt-ful-ness', 
hurt-less, hurt-less-ly, hurt-less-ness. 

HUBTliEI, to come into collision with, to dash against, to 
rattle. (F. ; with E. suffix.) Nearly obsolete, l)ut used in Gray’s Fatal 
Sisters, st. i ; imitated from Shak. Jul. Cxsar, ii. 2. 22. ME. hurtlen, 
to jostle against, dash against, push ; see references under Hurl. 
To these add : ‘ And he him hurtleth with his hors adoun ; ’ Chaucer, 
C. T. 2618 (.Six-text, A 2616), in the Ellesmere MS., where most 
other MSS. have hurteth. fi. In fact, hurt-le is merely the frequenta- 
tive of hurt in the sense ‘ to dash.’ And tliis hurt is the ME. hurten, 
to dash, also to dash one's foot against a thing, to stumble. ‘ If ony 
man shal wandre in the day he hirtith not,’ i. e. stumbles not ; Wyclif, 
John, xi. 9. Du Wes has MF. hurteler, ‘to hurtle together;* 

S rhaps from E. ; see Palsgrave, p. 948, col. 2. See further under 

urt. 

HUBTLEBEBBY, a bilberry. (E.) Hakluyt has hurtilberies, 
Voy. i. 477. Also called huckleberries, hurts, horts, hearts, hart- 
berries ; iL Plant-names (K. I). .S.). S})clt hurtes, A. Roorde, Dyetary, 
ed. Furnivall, p. 2O7. AS. heorotberge, a berry of the buckthorn; 
AS. Leechdoms, iii. 331 ; but cf. Voc. 33. 12, 203. 22, 409. 13, 443. 
28. From AS. heorot, a hart; aud berge, berie, a berry. See Halt 
and Berry. 

HUBBAHD, the master of a house, the male head of a household, 
a married man. (Scand.) The old sense is ‘master of a house.’ 
ME. husbonde, husebnnde. ‘ The husebonde . . . warneS his hus ))us'a 
the master of the house guardeth his house thus ; OEng. Homilies, 
ed. Morris, i. 347. ‘Till a vast husbandis houss’^to an empty 
[waste] house of a farmer ; Barbour’s Bruce, vii. 151, AS. hUsboi^a ; 

‘ ret hira husbondum* from their fellow-dwellers in the same house; 
Exod. iii. 22. Not a true AS. word, but borrowed from Scandina- 
vian. — Icel. husbondi, the master or ‘ goodman ’ of a house ; a contracted 
form from Aus&uandi.—lcel. hus, a house; and buandi, dwelling, 
inhabiting, pres. part, of bua, to abide, dwell. See Boor, Busk. 
Der. husband-man, ME. housbonde-man, a householder, Wyclif, Matt. 
XX. 1; husband-ry, ME. housbonderye, P. Plowman, R. i. 57, spelt 
housbondrye, Chaucer, C. T. 9172 (E 1296). 

HUSH, to enjoin silence. (E.) Chiefly used in the imp. mood 
and in the pp. ME. hushen, hussen ; ‘ and husht was al the place,’ 
Chaucer, C. T. 2983, ed. 'i’yrwhitt ; spelt bust, huyst in Six-text, 
A 2981. ' Tho weren the cruel clarionns ful whist [Camb. MS. Aus/J 
and full stille ; ’ Chaucer, tr. of Roethius, b. ii. met. 5, 1 . 16 (or 25). 

‘ After tangling wordes comelh ‘ ‘ huissht 1 pees, and be stille " ; ’ Test, 
of Love, bk. i. ch. 5, 1 . 90. p. The word is purely imitative, from 


the use of the word hush or hmhi to signify silence (hmki being after- 
wards looked upon as a pp.) ; and it is seen that whisiis but another 
expression of the same kind. Sec V^lzt. Cf. Low G. hussc bussee, 
an expression used in singing children to sleep ; Bremen WOrterb. ii. 
678 ; Hamburgh hussen, to hush to sleep (Ricney). So also G. huseh, 
hush! quick I Pomeran. husch, Dan. hys, hush! also Swed. hyssa, 
Dan. husse, MDan. hvisse, to hush. And see Hilt. Der. hush- 
money, Guardian, no. 26, April 10, 17x3. ^ In the form hush/, the 
t was at first an integral part of the wo^, just as in whist, ‘ I huste, 
I styll,’ Palsgrave ; ‘ to huste, silere Levins. 

HUSK, the dry coverine of some fruits, &c. (E.) ME. huske. 

‘ JIuske of frute or oJ»cr lyke p Prompt. Parv. p. 254. ‘ The note [nut] 
of the hasellc hathe an husk with-outen Mandeville, Trav. ch. xviii. 
p. 188. The A is a dimin. suflix. From AS. hus, a house. Cf. 
Low G. huuske ; (i) a little house ; (2) cure of an apple (Bcighans ) ; 
Pomeran. hbseken, the same; EFries. huske, a little house, core of an 
apple, small case ; MDu. huysken, a little house, case, husk of fruit 
(Kilian). And note AS. pisan hasa, pca-shcll, as a gloss to I.. 
siiiqua; Corpus Gloss. 1867. Der. husk, verb, to take off the shells ; 
husk-ed. 

HUSKY, hoarse, as applied to the voice. (E.) A {xeculiar use 
of husky, i. e. fill! of husks (N. E. D.)- ‘ Huskye, or ful of huskes, 
siliqubsus ; ’ Hnloet (1552). And see the other examples. But perhaps 
influenced by prov. E. hask, dry, parching, tart, hoarse (E. D. D.) ; 
husk, hoarse, dry, also hoarseness (id.). Der. husk-i-ness. 
HI 7 BBA]I^ a cavalry soldier. (G. -- H ungarian. — Servian. — Gk. 
— L.) * Hussars, Husares, Hungarian horsemen;' Coles’ Diet. ed. 

1684. ‘ After the manner of the Hussars ; * Spectator, no. .y6. 

* Hussars, light cavalry in Poland and Hungary, about 1600. 'The 
British Hussars were enrolled in 1759;’ Haydn, Diet, of Dates.— 
G. //ttfar.— Hungar. huszar, a free-bootcr, later, a light horseman.— 
Serv. a hussar , free-booter , roblxrr, sea-robber ; Popovid.’ — Late 

Gk. xovpaaptot, a corsair, pirate (Ducaiige). — J^te L. eursarius, a 
corsair.— L. eurs-tts, a course. See Corsair; of which hussar is 
a doublet. ^ Tiie word is older than the story about Mathias 
Corvinus (1458) ; sec N. and Q. 8 S. ii. 156 ; Miklosich, p. 148. 

HUSSIF,a case containing thread, needles, and other articles for 
sewing. (E.) *Hussif, that is, house-wife; a roll of flannel with 
a pin-cushion attached, used for the purpose of holding pins, needles, 
and thread ; ' Peacock, Gloss, of words used in Manley and Corring- 
ham, CO. Lincoln. Smit husswi/e in Garrick, Miss in her Teens, 
Act 2. sc. I (1747). The sense is ‘housewife’s companion.’ [It is 
remarkably like Icel. husi, a case; but this is accidental.] From 
House and Wife. The ME. word was nedyl-hows, i.e. needle-house; 
Vo c. 659 . 37. 

HUSSY, a pert girl. (E.) ‘The young husseys ;* Spectator, no. 
24a. Hussy is a corruption of huswife; cf. ‘ Doth Fortune play the 
huswife with me now ? * Hen. V, v. i. 85. And again, huswife stands 
for house-wife a woman who minds a house ; from house and wife in 
the general sense of woman ; cf. ‘ the good housewife Fortnne,' As 
You Like It, i. 2. 33 ; ‘ Let housewives make a skillet of my helm ; ' 
Oth. i. 3. 273. (’f. ME. hoswyf, mater familias; Voc. 794. 9. See 
House and Wife. And see Hussif. 

HUSTIHQS, a platform used by candidates for election to par- 
liament. (Scand.) ’The modern use is incorrect; it means rather 
a ‘ council,’ or assembly for the choice of such a candidate ; and it 
should rather be used in the singular husting. Minsheu has hustings, 
and refers to 11 Hen. VII. cap. 21. ME. Aiis/ing, a council ; * hulden 
muchel husting* they held a great council ; Layamon, 2324. AS. 
husting, a council (of Danes) ; A. S. Chron. an. 1012. Not an AS. 
word, but used in speaking of Danes. — Jcel. hushing, ‘a council 
or meeting, to which a king, earl, or captain summoned his people 
or guardsmen.’ — led. hus, a house; and ping, (1) a thing, (2) as 
a law term, 'an assembly, meeting, a general term for any public 
meeting, esp. for purposes of legislatio.i ; a parliament, including 
courts of law.’ Cf. Swed. ting, a thing, an assize ; hdlia ting, to 
hold assizes ; Dan. ting, a thing, court, assize, fi. The Icel. hus is 
cognate with £. house ; and ping with E. thing. See House and 
Thing. 

HUSTLE, to push about, jostle in a crowd. (Du.) It should 
have been hufsle, but the change to hustle was inevitable, to make it 
easier of pronunciation. In Johnson’s Diet., but scarce in literature. 
First in 1684. — Du. hulselen, to shake up and down, either in a tub, 
bow'l, or basket ; onder malkanderen hulselen, to huddle together flit, 
to hustle one another] ; Sewel. A frequentative form of MDu. 
hutsen, Du. hotsen, to shake, jog, jolt. * Hulselen, or kutsen, to shake 
something in a hat ; ' Hexham. Cf. Lowland Sc. hotch, halt, to move 
by jerks, hotter, to jolt ; prov. G. hotze, a cradle, a swing ^Schade). 
See H otdhpot. 

HUT, a cottage, hovel. (F.— OIIG.) ME. hotte. ‘Forscatred 
er ])i Scottis, and hodted in kottes ’ — for scattered are thy Scots, 
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and huddled in their huts ; Rob. Manning, tr. of I.angtoll, ed. 
Hearne, p. 273. — hutte, ‘a cote [cot] or cottage;’ Cot. — OHG. 
huUa^ G. hiilie, a hut, cottage ; whence also Span, huta, a hut ; and 
probably Du. hut, Dan. hytte (since these words have not the I^w G. 
d for IICJ. /). + Swed. hydda, a hut; MDan. hidde, a hut, hudde^ 
a nook rKalkat). From Tcul. *hud~f weak grade of *heud-, to hide. 
See Hide (i),Hod. 

HUTCH, a box, chest, for keeping things in. (F.— Low I..) 
Chif/ly used now in the comp, rahhil-hulch. Sliak. has botting-hutek, 
ii hutch for bolted (or bonlted) flour; i lien. IV, ii. 4. 405. Milton 
has hutch’d stored up ; Comus, 7 1 9. ME. huche, hucche, 1’. Plowman, 
Ikiv. 116; Ilampole’s Psalter.Ps. 131 (132). 8.-OF.(and V.)huche, 
*a hutch or binne;* Cut. — Low hu'tirn ; ‘quadain cista, vulgo 
Au/i'ca dicta ; ’ Dncange. fi. Of unknown origin ; but prob. Teutonic ; 
and prob. from OlIG. huotan, MH(i. huelcn, to take care of, from 
OH(J. huotn, heed, care, cogn.itc with IC. heed. See Hoed. 
HUZZAH, n shout of ap]irob.ation. (E.) ‘Loud huzzas;' Pope, 
Essay on Man, iv. 256. ‘They made a greale huzza, or shout, at 
our approch, three times;’ Evelyn’s Diary, June 30, 1665. 
imitative origin ; cf. G. hussa, huzza ; hussa rufen, to shout huzza. 
We find also Dan. humt, inirrali ! Swed. hurra, hurrah ! hurrarop, 
a cheer (ro/> — a shout); hurra, v., to salute with cheers; MUG. 
hurra, hurrah! Cf. Dan. hurre, to hum, to buzz. .Sec Hurrah, 
Hurry. 

HYACIITTH, a kind of flower. (F. — L. — Gk.'i In Colgrave 
and Minsheu; and in Milton, P. L. iv. 701. .Sjidl hyacint in Daniel, 
Sonnet 34. — I*', hyaemthe, ‘ the ijlew or purple jacint, or hyacinth 
flower ; we call it also crow-toes;' Cot. — L. hyacinthus.’^Gk. iamvBo':, 
an iris or larkspur (not what is now c.*illed a hyacinth) ; said, in 
Grecian falile.to have sprung from the blood of the youth Hyaciiithos; 
but, (if course, tliu fable is later tli.in the name. Cf. limgtnnim, 
i. § 2S0. Der. hyaciuth-iue, i. e. curling like tiic hy.'icinth, Milton, 
1’. L. iv. 301 ; Pope, Odys. vi. 274. Doublet, Jac/M/A. 

HYAHiBS, a group of stars in Taurus. i,Gk.) In G. Douglas, tr. 
of Virgil, bk. iii. eh. 8,1. 21. — Gk. udScs, pl.,tlie Hy.ades; lit. ‘little 
pigs;’ allied to Gk. vs, a sow; see Sow (2). Calletl in l4itin 
suatla, with the same sense. (.Connected in popular etymology 
with veil', to rain; hence V’irgil has ‘ pluuiasquc llyadas;’ Acn. 
iii. 516. 

HY^HA, the same as Hyena, q. v. 

HYAIiINJS, crystalline, gl.nssy. (L. -Gk.) See Milton, P. L. 
vii. 6iy.— L. A>a//nw5. — Gk. vaKtvos, glassy; see Rev. iv. 6. — Gk. 
vaAos, vtAfis, crystal. 

HYBRID, mongrel, an animal or plant produced from two 
difl'erent species. (I* — Gk.) ‘She’s a wild Irish liorn, sir, and 
a hyhride, lien Jonson, New Inn, A. ii. sc. 2 (Host); also spelt 
hybride in Minsheu. — L. hihrida, hyhrida, a mongrel, hybri(l ; esp. with 
reference to a wild boar and a .sow ; Pliny, bk. viii. c. 53. p. Some- 
times derived fiom Gk. vfl/nS-, stem of v/3ptv, insult, wantonness, 
violation ; but tliis is doubtful. Rather, from Gk. v-, for vs, a sow ; 
and Ifipo-, only known from the comp. iPpi-KaKoi - x<’(pui, i. c. hogs 
(Ilesycliius). So M. Warren, in Amer. journal of Philology; 
vol. V. no. 4. 

HYDATID, a cyst containing a watery fluid. (Gk.) The id. 
hydatides occuis in 1683; Phil. Trans, xiii. 284. — Gk. tfSariS-, stem 
of viaris, a wateiy vesicle. — Gk. vSar-, stem of v5o;/i, water. See 
Hydra. 

HYDRA, a many-headed water-snake. (L. — Gk.) In Shak. 
Cor. iii. i.(;3. — L. Ay(/ra. — Gk. vbpa, a water-snake; .also written 
vSpos ; Irom tl>c base vb- which .appears in vSa/p, w.ater.+Skt. udra-s, 
a w.atcr-anim<al, otter; cited by ('urtius, i. 30K ; Russ, vuidra, 
an otter ; l.ithuan. udra, an otter ; AS. vler, an otter. .See Ottor 
and Water. Jlrugmann, i. § 572. Der. hydra-headed. Hen. V, 
i. 1. 33; also hydr-ant, barbarously coined, with L. suflix -ant~; 
also hydr-n/e. 

HYDRANGEA, a kind of flower. (Gk.) A coined name, 
referring to the cup-form of the capsule, or seed-vessel ; Johnson’s 
Gardeners’ Diet., 1S77. First in 1753. Made from Gk. bSp-, for 
vSu p, w ater ; and dyytiov or dyyos, a vessel. 

HYDRAUIjIC, relating to water in motion, conveying or 
acting by water. (F. — L. — Gk.) ‘ Hydraulick, ]jcrtaining to organs, 
or to an instrument to draw water, or to the sound of running waters 
(Racon);’ lllount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. Ilacon h.as hydraulicks, N.at. 
Hist. S 103. — F. hydraulique, ‘ the sound of running waters, or music 
made thereby;’ Cot. — L. hydraulirus.^GV.. vSpavKtuus, belonging 
to a water-organ.— Gk. vSpavKis, an organ worked by water. — Gk. 
SSp-, for eSup, water ; and avAos, a tube, ])i{ic ; from the base af, to 
blow ; cf. dti/u, 1 blow. ^ For a description of what the hydraulic 
xargan really was, see Chappell’s Hist, of Music. 

HYDRODYNAMICS, the science relating to the force of 
water in motion. (Gk.) A scientific term; coined (in 1738) from 


I Gk. vSpo-, from vSwp, water ; and I.Ate L. dynamieus, a word of Gk. 
I origin^ ^e Water and Dynamic. 

HYDROGEN, a very light gas. (F. — Gk.) F. hydroghu 
(1787). Spelt hydrogene, E. Darwin, Botanic Garden, c. iii. 1. 360 
(note); 1791. A scientific term; coined from hydro-, for Gk. 
v8po-, f^rom vSwp, water ; and -gene, for Gk. root liv-, to produce, 
generate. The name means * generator of water.’ See Water and 
Genesis. 

HYDROPATHY, the w.ater-cure. (Gk.) First in 1843. 
Coined from hydro-, standing for Gk. vtpo-, from i;S(w/j, water ; and 
Gk. vd$-os, sniTering, hence, endurance of treatment. See Water 
and Pathos. Der. hydropath-ic, hydropath- ist. 

HYDROPHOBIA, fear of water. (L.-Gk.) In Kersey’s 
Diet., ed. 1715 ; spelt hydropholue, a French form, in Minsheu. First 
in 1547. A symptom of the discjise due to a mad dog's bite. Coined 
from Gk. vSpo-, from vdojp, water ; and Gk. pufi-os, fear, fright, allied 
ioAifiopai, I flee. 

HYDROPSY, the old spelling of Dropsy. (F. - L. - Gk.) 
ME. ydro/iesie, Wyclif, Luke, xiv. 2; where the later text has 
dropesie (with loss ofy). — MF. hydropisie, ‘dropsie Cot. — L. hydro- 
pisis, hydrbpisin. — Lute Gk. Hbpwmais, not found; extended from 
Gk. Hbpaep, dropsy, a disease due to excess of water. — Gk. vS/io-, for 
CScD/i, water. See Water. 

HYDROSTATIC3, the science which treats of fluids at rest. 
(Gk.) In Kersey, ed. 1713 ; first in 1660. Coined from hydro- — 
(ik. vbpo-, from vSup, water; and E. statics. See Water and 
Statics. 

HYENA, a sow-like quadruped. (T.. — Gk.') Also spelt hyeena ; 
Milton, Samson, 748. [Older authors use the French form, as hyen, 
.Shak. As Y^oii Like It, iv. 1. 136. M E. hyene. Chancer, La Respounsc 
de Fortune an Pleintif, st. 2. ) — L. Aya-wn. — Gk. vatya, a hyena, lit. 
‘sow-like;’ thought to resemble a sow. — Gk. w-, stem of Or, a sow, 
cognate with E. sow; with fern. adj. suflix -aim. See Sow (2). 

HYGIENE, sanitary .science. (F. — Gk.) Hygiene occurs m 1671 
(N. E. 1).). — F. hygiene; in Diet. Acad. 1762. — Gk. vyiuv-q (jigyrt), 
fem. of iytttvvs, healthful. -CSk. vyeqs, healthy. 

HYMEN, the god of marriage. (L. — Gk.) In Shak. Temp. iv. 
I. 23. — L. hymen. •‘Gk, ’Tfiiiv, the god of marriage. Der. hymenean 
or hymenann, Milton, P. L. iv. 711, from MF. hymenean, ‘of or 
belonging to a wedding,’ Cot., from L. Jlymenceus, Gk. bfiivaios, 
another name of Hymen, though the proper signification is a 
wedding-song ; later turned into hymen-eal, as in * hymeneal rite,’ 
Pope’s ITomer, II. xviii. 570. Allied to hymn; Brngmann, i. 

§ 204. 

HYMN, a song of praise. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. ympne, Wyclif, 
Malt. xxvi. 30 ; in which the p is excrescent after m, ns in M 
sdempne — solemn. — OF. ymne ( I..ittr(j), later hymne, * a hymne,’ Cot.— 
1.. hymnutn, ace. of hymnus. •‘Gk. vpvos, a song, festive song, hymn. 
p. Some explain vpyos ns ‘a gtitcliing or joining together’ (cf. 
Rhapsody),. and connect it with Skt. .^yumnn, a thread (Macdonell) 
and E. seam (i) and sew; Brugmami, i. § 294. Der. hymno- 

'Sypallage, an interchange. (I.. — Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
cd. 1674; and in Puttenham, Eng. Poesie, ed. Arher, hk. iii. eh. 15, 
p. 183. — L. hypallagC, ‘a rhetorical figure, by whicli the relations of 
things .seem to be mutually intta changed ; as, dare classibtts austros 
( - to give the winds to the fleet) instead of dare classes austris (to 
give the fled to the wind.s) ; Virgil, yEii. iii. 6 1 ; ’ White. — Gk. 
tnraAAiiyi/, an interchange, exchange, hypallage. — Gk. bn-, for bnu, 
under (see Sub-) ; and dWay^, a change, from dWaaaeiv, to change ; 
from f!k. dW-os, another, other. See Alien, Else. 

HYPER-, prefix, denoting excess. (L.— Gk.) 1.. hyper, for 
Gk. bwfp, above, beyond, allied to L. .super, above. See Super-. 
Hence hyper-baton, a transposition of words from their natural order, 
lit ‘a going beyond,’ from fiaivtiv, to go, cognate with E. come; 
hyper-critical, coined from hyper- and critical ; hyper-borean, extreme 
northern (Minsheu), from L. boreas, tik. fiopias, the north wind ; 
hyper-mctrical, Scc. And see below. 

HYPEBBOIiE, a rhetorical exaggeration. (L. — Gk.) In Shak. 
L. T.. 1.,. V. 2. 407. — L. hyperbole. Gk. bntpfioXri, excess, exaggera- 
tion. —Gk. bn ip, beyond (see Hjrper-) ; and tidkKtiv, to throw, cast. 
Der. hyperhd-ic-al, Cor. i. 9. 51. Doublet, hyperbola, as a mathe- 
inat'cjii term. 

HYPHEN, a short stroke (-) joining two parts of a compound 
word. (L. — Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — L. Ay/»Ae«, which 
is merely a Latinised spelling of (ik. b<piy, together, lit. ‘ under one.’ 
— ( Ik. bp-, for bno, under (see HyiK>-) ; and tv, one thing, neuter of 
(U, one, which is prob. allied to L. sim- in sim-plex. 
HYPNOTISM, the process of artificially producing a deep sleep. 
(Gk.) Introduced in 1842; due to hypnotic, adj., which occurs as 
early as 1625. ^Hypnoticts, medicines that cause sleep;’ Kersey, 
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cd. 1721. — Gk. {nrvoyriKus, sleepy, narcotic. ■•Gk. vwi-tivt to put to 
sleep. *■ Cjk. Onvos, sleep, for *su^hos, where s«p~ is the weak grade 
of ^J^SWEP, to sleep ; cognate with L. somnus (< *swep-nus ) ; see 
Somniferous. Brugmann, i. §§ 97, 121. 

HYPO-, prefix, lit. * under.' (Gk.) Gk. vire, under ; cognate with 

suh. See Sub-. 

HYPOCHONDRIA, a mental disorder, inducing gloominess 
and melancholy. (L. — Gk.) The adj. hypocondriack occurs in Blount's 
Gloss., ed. 1674. Named from the spleen, which was supposed 
to cause hypochondria, and is situate under the cartilage of the 
breast-bone. — T.. hyjiochondria, sb. pi., the parts beneath the breast- 
bone. — Gk. inroxoySpia, pi. sb., the same. » Gk. uiro, under, licneath ; 
and a corn, grain, groat, gristle, and esp. the cartilage of 

the breast-bone (cognate with G. grand, gravel, and aflied to E. 
grind). Der. hypockondria-c, hypwkoadrm-c-al ; also hip, to deju'css 
the ^irits, hipp-ish. See Hippiah. 

hypocrisy, pretence to virtue. (F.— T.. — Gk.) ME. 1^0- 
erhye, Chaucer, C. T. 12344 4 *°) ! yP^crisie, P. Plowman, B. xv. 

108. —OF. hypocrisie, ‘hypocrisie, dissembling;’ Cot. — L. hypoerisis, 
in r Tim. iv. 2 (Vulgate). — Gk. inroKpims, a reply, answer, the playing 
of a part on the stage, the .acting of a part, hypocrisy. — Gk. irnoKpivo- 
pai, 1 reply, make answer, play a part. — Gk. vno, under ; and apwopai, 
I contend, dispute, middle voice of Kpivav, to judge, discern. Sec 
Critic. Der. from the same source, hypocrite, ME. ypocryte, 
Chaucer, C. T. 10K28 (F 314), 1 *'. hypocrite, L. hypnerita, hypocrites, 
from Gk. intoKpiriji, a dissembler, Miitt. vi. 2; hypocrit-ic, hypocrit- 
ic-al, hypnrrit-ic-al-ly. 

HYPOGASTRIC, lielonging to the lower part of the alido- 
men. (F. — L.— Gk.) Sjiell kypogastrick in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
‘The hypogaster or paunch; Minsheu. — MF. hyptogastrique, ‘be- 
longing to the lower part of the belly ; ’ Cot. — L.'ite I .. hypogastricus. 

— (ik. vnoyaarpiov, the lower part of the belly. See Hypo- and 
Gastric. 

HYPOSTASIS, a substance, personality of each Person in the 
Godhead. (L. — Gk.) In Kersey’s Diet, ed. 1715 ; and in Minsheu, 
cd. 1627. ‘ The kypostatical union is the union of humane nature 
with Christ’s Divine I’cison;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — L. Ay/vi- 
A/as{.s. — Gk. vvoaraais, a standing under, jiroji, groundwork, subsist- 
ence, substance. Person of the Trinity. — Gk. into, under; and nTaffn, 
a placing, a standing, from .^STA, to stand. .Sec Hypo- and 
Stand. Der. hypostatic taCk. vvoaraTiKos, .adj. formed from hrto- 
araatt ; hypnstatic-al. 

HYPOTENUSE. HYPOTHENUSE, the side of a right- 
angled triangle which is ojiposite the right angle. (F. — L. — Gk.) 
Jiypofhenuse in Kersey, ed. 1715 ; but it should rather be hypotenuse. 

— F. hypothiuse.^l.. Ay/io/rnron. — Gk. i/noreivovaa, the subtending 
line {ypapfirj, a line, being understood) ; fern, of imoTtivont, pres, pt. 
of vnoTtiyfiv, to subtend, i. e. to stretch under. — Gk. vno, under; 
and TetVfii', to stretch, from -^TEN, to stretch. See Subtend. 

HYPOTHEC, a kind of pledging or mortgage. (F.—L. — Gk.) 
A law term. The adj. hypothecary is in Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. 
Hypothec is Englished from MF. hypotheque, * an ingagemenl, mort- 
gage, or iiawiiing of an immovable ;’ Cot. — L. hypotheca, a mortgage. 

— Gk. vnoOfiKt], an uiider-pro]), also a pledge, mortgage. — txk. imii, 
under ; and base 0q-, to place, from <^ 1 )IIK, to place. .Sec Hypo- 
thesis. Der. hyfothec-ate, to mortgage ; kypothec-at-ion. 

HYPOTHESIS, a su])position. (L. — Gk.) In Minsheu, ed. 

1 627. The pi. hypotheses is in Holland’s Plutarch, p. 623 (K.). — Late 
E. hypothesis.m‘('tk.. vno$€ffis, a placing under, basis, supposition.- 
( ik. viru, under ; and base 9f-, to ])Iacc, from ^DHE, to phace. Sec 
Hypo- and Thesis. Der. hypothetic, adj. s:Gk. vxoOctoicut, sup- 
j)osed, imaginary ; hypothctic-al, hypothetic-al~Iy. 

HYSON, a kind of tea. (Chinese.) First mentioned in 1740. 
In the Amoy dialect called chhun-tc, lit. ‘spring tea,’ from cAAmm, 
spring, and tc, tea (Douglas). Said to have been orig. from hi 
chhun, lit. ‘blooming spring;’ i. c. early crop. From Amoy hi, 
blooming ; chhun, spring ; Cliiiiese hei-ck'un, 

HYSSOP, an aromatic plant. (F.—L. — Gk. — Ilcb.) Spelt hysope 
in Minsheu. ME. ysope, Wyclif, Hebrews, ix. 19. — t)F. hyssope, 
‘hisop;’ Cot. — L. — Gk. uoacuirof, an aromatic plant, but 
difTcrent from our hyssop; Ilcb. ix. 19. — Ileb. ezdbh, a plant, 
the exact nature of which is not known ; see Concise Diet, of the 
Bible. 

HYSTERIC, convulsive, said of fits. (F. — T.. — Gk.) Kersey 
has hysteric and hysterical', only the latter is in Blount’s Gloss., cd. 
1674. — MF. hysterique; 'affection hysterique, the sulTocation of the 
matrix ; ’ Cot. — L. hystericus ; whence hysterica passio, called in £. 
‘the mother;* see K. Lear, ii. 4. 56.— Gk. vartpiKos, suflering in the 
womb, hysterical. — Gk. haripa, the womb; allied to Skt. udara~m, 
the belly, the womb ; which see in Uhlcnbeck. Brugmann, i. $ 706. 
Der. hysterie-al, -al-ly; hysterics, hysteria. 


I 

I, nom. case of first personal pronoun. (E.) ME. (Northern) ik, i ; 
(Southern) ich, uch, i. AS. «c.+Du. i*; Icel. ek; Van. jeg; Swed. 
jag; iliith.ik; G. ich; OHG. ifc.< 4 .knss. tVi ; Lith. osz; L>.egoi Gk. 
kyw, iyiint; Skt. aham. Idg. base KCH 1 -, EG-; see Brugmann, ii. 
S 4.34 : Streitberg, $ 183. See Me, which is, however, from a different 
base. 

I-, prefix with ne^tive force. (L.) Only in i-gnoble, i~gnomny, 
i-gnore, as an abbreviation of L. in - ; see In- (3). 

lAMRIC, a certain metre or metrical tool', denoted by for 
short followed by long. (L. — Gk.) 'lambick, Elegiack, Pastorall ;* 
Sir P. Sidney, Apologie for Poetrie (i.sg.s) ; ed. Arber, ]>. 28. — L. ■ 
/nf}difrf/.v. — Gk. lapfiinds, iambic. — Gk. iaiifios, an iamb or iambic 
foot, also iambic verse, a lampoon. Origin doubtful. Iamb is 
sometimes used to represent Gk. tap&os. 

IBEX, a species of goat. (L.) Ibexe in Minsheu. A scientific 
name. — L. ibex, a kind of goat, chamois. 

IBIS, a genus of wading birds. (L. — Gk.— Egyjitian.) ‘ A fowle 
in the same Egypt, called ibis;' Holland, tr. of Pliny, b, viii. c. 27. 
‘Sikonyes, that thei clepen ihes;' Mandcvillc’s Trav. ch. 3, p. 45.— 
I... t6fs. — Gk. ?/3t9; an Egyptian bird, to which divine honours were 
p.aid; llercKl. ii. 75, 76. Of Egyptian origin; cf. Coptic hippen 
(Peyron), occurring as a bird-name in Levit. xi. 17, Deut. xiv. 16, 
where the LXX version has “tfiis, and the Vulgate has ibis. 

ICE, any frozen fluid, esp. water. (E.) ME. ys. Us ; spelt ijs ( — hs), 
P. Ploughman’s Crede, 436 ; yse (dat. case), Rob. of Glouc. p. 463, 
1 . 4 ; 1 . 9511. AS. is, icc ; Grein, ii. i47.HhI^^ti. ijs; Icel. m ; Dan. 
its ; Swed. is ; G. eis ; (JllG. is. Teut. type *isom, ncut. Der. ice- 
berg, found in 1 774, Imt not in Todd’s Johnson ; in which the latter 
element is the Du. and Swed. berg, Dan. bjerg, G. berg, a mountain, 
hill ; whence Du. ijsberg, Swed. isberg, I^an. iisbjerg, G. eisberg, an 
iceberg. We jirob. borrowed it from Dutch. Also ice-blink, from 
Dan. iisblink, Swed. isblink, a field of ice extending into the interior 
of Greenland ; so named from its shining appearance ; from Dan. 
hlittke, to gleam ; see Blink. Also ice-boat, ice-bound, ice-cream 
(abbreviated from iced-cream), ice-Jield, ice-float, ice-floe, ice-house, 
ice-island. Ice-land, ice-man, ice-pack, ice-plant. Also ice, vb„ ic-ing. 
Also /V-j> = AS. tsig; Grein, ii. 147; ic-i-ly, ic-i-ness. And see 
loiole. 

ICHNEUMON, an Egyptian carnivorous animal. (L. — Gk.) In 
Holland’s Pliny, b. viii. c. 24 ; Gosson, School of .Mnise, ed. Arber, 
p. 38 (1579).— L. fVfcMci«no« (Pliny). — Gk. Ixvtvpwv, an ichneumon; 
lit. ‘a tracker;’ so called because it tracks out the eggs of the 
crocodile, which it devours. See Aristotle, Hist. Animals, 9. 6. 5.— 
Gk. ixyevfiy, to track, hunt after.- Gk. (xvur, a track, footstep. 
Der. From the same source is ichno-graphy, a design traced out, 
ground-plan, a term in architecture (Vitruvius). 

ICHOR, the fluid in the veins of gods. (Gk.) * The sacred ichor ; ’ 
I’ope, tr. of Homer, 11 . v. 516. — Gk. Ix^Pt juice, the blood of gods. 
Der. ichor-ous. 

ICHTHYOGRAPHY, a description of fishes. (Gk.) A 
scientific term. Coined from Gk. ix^vo-, decl. stem oi u fish ; 

and ypatpetv, to describe, p. So also ichthyology, spelt icthyolo^y 
by Sir T. Browne, Vulg. F.rrors, b. iii. c. 24. § 1 ; from Gk. ix®us, 
a fish, and \uyos, a discourse, from hiyeiv, to sjieak of. 

ICICIiE, a hanging point of ice. (E.) ME. isikel ; spelt ysekel, 
iseyokel, isykle, isechel, P. Plowman, B. xvii. 227 ; C. xx. 193. Com- 
pounded of ME. yv, icc (see loe) ; and ihyl, also used ahme in the 
same sense of ‘ icicle,* as in Prompt. Parv., p. 259. I«vins also has 
iekles icicles. AS. isgicel, compounded of <5, ice, and gicel, a small 
piece of ice ; orig. written hes gicel, where ises is in the gen. case. 
‘Stiria, ises gicel;' A'dfric’s Gloss., in Wright’s Vocab. i. 21, col. 2 
(Voc. 117. 14). p. Gicel appears in the older form gecilae, Epinal 
Gloss. 9(;4, which is cognate with Iccl./d-M//,u.sed by itself to signify 
‘icicle;^ cf. Low G. is-hekel, is-jiikel, icicle, y. Ycol. jbkull is the 
dim. of Icel. jaki, a piece of ice, cognate with Irish aig, W. ia, ice 
(from an OCeltic type yog/-) ; Stokes-Fick, p. 222. Cf. also Pers. 
yakh, icc ; Rich. Diet. p. 1 703 ; Horn, § 1126. Also prov. E. ickle, 
an icicle ; and the comp, ice-shockle. Thus the wonl really •- ice-ice-l, 
though the second ice is not the same word with the first. ^ Observe 
that -ie- in ic-ie-le is totally different from -ic- in art-ic-le, part-icAe. 
ICONOCIjAST, a breaker of images. (Gk.) 'Iconoclasts, or 
breakers of images ; ’ Bp. Taylor, Of the Real Presence, xii. § 28, 
A coined word; from Gk. elnovo-, for eiituv J.atinised as irfm'i, an 
imt^e; and Kkaarijs, a breaker, one who breaks, from Khdetr, to 
break. Der. iconoclast -ic. 

ICOSAHEDRON, a solid figure, having twenty equal triangular 
faces. (Gk.) Spelt ico5a«c/ron in Kersey’s Diet., ed. 171. <5- Coinetl 
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from Gk. (f«oir<. twenty; and Kpa, a base. lit. a scat, from base I8-, 
to ut, cognate with E. Bit. Dor. ieosahtdr~al. 

TTITaA, a (mental) image, notion, opinion. (L.— Gk.) * Idea is 
a bodilesse substance,’ &c. ; Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 666. * The 
fayxe Idea;' Spenser, Sonnet 45. — L. — Gk. ISca, the look or 
semblance of a thing, species. ■■ Gk. I8€ty, to to sec; 

cf. Skt. vid, to perceive, know. See Wi^ verii. Dor. iJa-o/, from 
MF. tdea/, ' ideal 1 ' (Cot.), which is from L. tdfii/is ; hence idfoldy, 
ide-al-ism^ itU-al~istf ide-at-h-at-ion, ide-ed-ist-ie, ide-al~i-iy 
(most of these terms being rather modern). 

IDENTICAIik the very same. (L.) ‘Of such propositions as in 
the schools are called ideniicall ; * Digby, Of Man's .Soul, c. a (R.) 
Coined by adding -a/ to the older term identic^ spelt ideutiek in 
Kersey’s Diet, ed. 1715. ‘The beard’s th’ identique beard you 
knew Butler, Hndibras, pt. ii. c. 1. 1 . 149. Identic is formed as if 
from a Late L *idgnticus, suggested by the older ide/iiiias; see 
Identity. Per, identic-al-ly, -ness. 

IDENTITY*, sameness. (F. — Late L.--L.) ‘Of identity and 
of diversity ; ’ Holland’s Plutsirch, p. 54 (K.); and in Minsheu. — F. 
identiiif ‘ identity, likeness, the being almost the very same;’ Cot.— 
Late L. identitiitem, acc. of identitas, sameness ; a word which occurs 
in Marcianus ( !apclla. — L. identi-, occurring in identi-dem, repeatedly ; 
with suffix — L. idem, the same; for *is-dem '>*iz-dem\ Brug- 
mann, ii. § 416. — L. t-, from base T, pronominal base of the 3rd 
person ; and -dem, from base DE, likewise a prunom. base of the 3rd 
person. Per. From the same L. identi- we have ideuti-fy 
identi^r (Littrd) ; whence identi-fic-at-ion ; see identical. 

IDES, the 15th d.ay of March, May, July, and October, and the 
13th of other months. (F. — L.) ‘The ides of March;* Jul. Caesar, 
i. 2. 18, 19. — F. ides, ‘ the ides of a month ;’ Cot. — L. idiis, the ides. 
Rob. of Briinne has the I^t. form Idus\ tr. of Langtoft, p. 341. 
IDIOM, a mode of exjiression jiecaliar to a language. (F.— L.— 
Gk.) ‘ The Latine and Greek irf/ow;’ Milton, Of Lducation (R.) 
Spelt idiome in Minsheu. — F. idionu, ‘an ideom, or proper form of 
speech;' Cot. — L. iV/mi/in. — Gk. tHiufia, an idiom, peculiarity in 
language. — Gk. iSiucu, I make my own. — Gk. i%o-, decl. stem of 
litos, one’s own, peculiar to one’s self. (Sec Prellwitz.) Per. idiom- 
aide, from lito/ftar-, stem of I8iw/ta ; idiom-at-ie-al, idiom-at-te-al-ly. 
Also idio-patky, a primary disease nut occasioned by another, from 
tSio-, for tlkos, and m6-, as seen in ira0fri', to suffer (see Pathos) ; 
idio-jmtk-ic, idio-p ath-ic-al-ly. And see l)Clow. 

IDIOBYNCBASY, ^peculiarity of temperament, a character- 
istic. (Gk.) * Whether quads, from any idiosyncraey or peculiarity 

of constitution,’ See . ; Sir T. Browne, Vulg. F>rors, b. iii. c. 28, last 
section. Cf. F. idiosyncrasie. — Gk. IStoovynpaaia, a peculiar tempera- 
ment or habit of body. — Gk. 1810- , for iStor, peculiar to one’s self; 
and avynpaais, a mixing together, blending. For (>k. <8ios, see 
Idiom. The Gk. avyK^ais is compounded of aw, together, and 
npaats, a mingling ; see Crania. 

IDIOT, a foolish person, one weak in intellect. (F. — L.— Gk.) 
See Trench, Study of W ords, ME. idiot, Chaucer, C. T. 5893 (D 31 1 ). 
— F. idiot, ‘an ideot (s/r) or naturall fool;’ Cot.— L. idiota, an 
ignorant, uneducated {Person.- Gk. ISiwrqs, a private {person, hence 
one who is inex{perienced or uneducated. (See 1 Cor. xiv. 16, where 
the Vulg.ite has locum idiotee, and Wyclif ‘ the place of an ydiote.’)^ 
Gk. tStoai, 1 make my own. — Gk. iSia-, for 1810s, one’s own. See 
Idiom. Per. idiot-ic, idiot-ic-al, idiot-ic-al-ly, idiot-ism ( = idiom); 
also idioc-y, in Kersey’s Diet., cd. 1715, formed from idiot as 
propkec-y is from prophet. 

IDIiE, unemployed, useless, unimjportant. ( E.) ME. ydel, Chaucer, 
C. T. 2507 (A 2505) ; hence the phr. in idel^in vain, id. 12576 
(C 642). AS. idel, vain, empty, useless; Grein, ii. 135.^1 )u. ijdel, 
vain, frivolous, trifling; (whence Dan. and Swed. idel); G. eitel, 
vain, conceited, trifling; OlIG. ital, empty, useless, mere. The 
orig. sense seems to have been ‘ empty’ or ' clear;' cf. Low G. idel, 
ure, unmixed (Liibben) ; cf. Gk. iBapos, {pure, aWqp, a clear sky. 
ee Ether. Per. idl-y; idle, verb; idl-er, idle-ness, Ormulum, 
4736, from AS. idelnes. Grain, ii. 135. 
iDOIi, a figure or image of a god. (F. — L.~Gk.) MF-. idole, 
Chaucer, C. T. 15753 (G 285). — OF. idt ^ ; see .Sherwood’s index to 
Cot.— L. tr/8/wm, 1 Cor. viii. 4 (Vulg.); also t<fr)/on. — Gk. cfSaiXov, 
an image, likeness.— Gk. elSoiuu, 1 apipear, seem; cf. Gk. cTSov, 

I saw, iLfv, to see. — «^WEIT), to see; cf. Skt. vid, t<p {perceive; and 
see Wit, verb. Per. ido-latry (contraction of idolo-latry), ME. 
ydalatrie^ Chaucer, C. T. Pers. Tale, De Avaritia, J a (I 748), from 
F. idolatrie - Late L. idiilatria, shortened form of idulolatria, from 
Gk. el8aih.oKarptia, service of idols. Coloss. iii. 5 ; comjposed of 
eldmXo-f for cfSaiXor, and Xarpeia, service, from kirpoy, hire. Also i 
idolater, from OF. idolatre, * an idolater ’ (Cot.) ; also idolastre in 
OF., whence ME. idolastre, an idolater, Chaucer, C. T. Pers. Tale, 
De Avaritia, § 3 (I 749) ; the OF. idolatre is develojpcd from OF. 


idolatr-ie, explained above. Hence also idolatr-ess, idolatrdse, idolatr- 
ous, idolair-ous-ly. Also idol-ise (Kersey), idol-is-er ; see idyl, 

IDYIi, IDYUj, a pastoral {Poem. (L. — Gk.) 'Amatorions 
eidyls;* Holland’s Pliny, bk. xxviii. ch. a (ii. 296). *Idyl, a poem 
consisting of a few verses; ’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— L. idyllittm. 
— Gk. tlSvkktw, a short descriptive pastoral poem ; so called from 
its descriptive rc{Presentations. — Gk. tlSos, shape, figure, ap{pear* 
ance, look. — Gk. eiSopai, 1 ap{pear, seem (above). Per. idyll-ic. 

IF, a conjunction, ex{pressive of doubt. (E.) ME. i/, Chaucer, 
C.T. 145 ; ^if, P. Plowman, B. prol. 37 ; giff, Barbour, Bruce, i. la. 
AS. gif, if; Grein, i. 505. Cf. Icel. ef, if, if; OFries. ief, gef, ef, 
if ; OSax. ef, if ; ( joth. iba, ihai, interrog. particle, Ja8ai, if. Cf. also 
Du. of, OFries. of, OSax. of, G.ob; OHG. iha, condition, stipula- 
tion, whence the instrum, case ihu, ipu, used in the sense of * if,' lit. 
‘on the condition ; ’ also OH(L upi, upa, ube, mod. G. ob, whether. 
p. The OHG. ibu is the instrumrnial case of iba, as said above ; so 
also the Icel. ef, if, is closely relateil to (and once a case of) Icel. ef 
{if), doubt, hesitation, whence also the verb efa {if a), to doubt. See 
Kluge, s. v. ob. ^ The guess of Horne Tooke, that AS. gif is the 
imjperative mood of AS. gifan, to give, has been copied only too 
often. It is {plainly wrong, (i) because the AS. use of the words 
exhibits no such connexion, and (a) because it fails to explain the 
cognate forms. 

IGNITION, a setting on fire. (F. — L.) * Not a total ignition ; ’ 
Sir T. Browne, Works, b. ii. c. 2. i 6. — F. ignition, ‘a burning, 
firing;’ Cot. Coined (as if from I.. *ignUio, a buniing) from L. 
igttitus, pp. of ignire, to set on fire.- L. ignis, fire.+Skt. agni, fire; 
base *egni-. Cf. Russ, ogone, Lith. ugnis, fire ; base *ogni-, Brng- 
mann, i. § 148. Sec also Ingle (2). Per. Hence ignite, a later 
word, though {)erha]>s formed directly from L. p{p. ignitus ; ignit-ible. 
Also igneous, Englisherl from L. igneus, fiery, by the common change 
from L. -»« to 10 . -o«s. Also, directly from the Latin, ignis fatuus, 
lit. * foolish fire,’ hence, a misleading meteor; see Fatuous. ‘ F'uller 
(Comment, on Ruth, p. 38) would have scarcely spoken of “ a 
meteor of foolish fire,’^if ignis fatuus, which has now quite {PUt out 
“ firedrakc,” the older name for these meteors, had not been, when 
he wrote, still strange to the language, or quite recent to it ; ’ 
Trench, Eng. Past and Present, lect. iv. (ed, 1 R75). 

IGNOHliE, not noble, mean, base. (F. — L.) In Shak. Rich. Ill, 
ii. 7. 127. — F. ignoble, ‘ignoble;’ Sherwood’s index to Cotgravc.— 
L. ignobilis.mmh. i-, short for in-, not; and gnobilis, later nobilis, 
noble. See I- and Noble. Per. ignobl-y, ignoble-ness. And see 
Ignominy. 

IGNOMINY, disgrace, dishonour. (F.—L.) In Shak. i 
lien. IV, V. 4. 100. — F. ignominie, ‘ ignominy ; ’ Cot. — L. ignliminia, 
disgrace.- L. i-, short for in-, not; and gnumini-, decl. stem of 
-gniimen (as in a-gniimen, eo-gnbmen), something by which one is 
kAow'n; from gno-seere, to know; see Know. ^ Distinct from L. 
nbmen, a name ; see Name. Per. ignomini-ous, ignomini-ous-ly, 
-ness. See Igpiore. 

IGNORE, not to know, to disregard. (F. — L.) In Cotgrave. 
— F. ignorer, ‘to ignore, or be ignorant of ; ’ Cot. — L. ignbrare, not 
to know. — In I-, short for in-, not; and the base gno-, seen in 
gnbscere, later noscere, to know. Sec Know. Per. ignorant, in the 
Remedic of Love, st. 34, jir. in Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1561, fol. 323 b, 
from l'\ ignorant (Cot.), which from L. ignorant-, stem of pres. pt. of 
ignbrare; ignorant-ly; also ignorance, in early use, Ancren Riwlc, 
p. 278, 1 . 7, from F. ignorance (Cot.), which is from L. ignSrantia, 
ignorance. Also ignoramus, formerly a law term ; * Ignoramus (i. e. 
we are ignorant) is properly written on the bill of indictments by the 
grand enqnest, em{Paiiclled on the inquisition of causes criminal and 
publick, when they mislike their evidence, as defective or too weak 
to make good the presentment;’ Blount’s Law Diet. 1691 (from 
Cowel, 1607). 

IGUANA, a kind of Americtin lizard. (Span.— Caribbean.) 

* The yguana ’ is described in a translation by E. G. of Acosta’s 
Hist, of the Indies, {p. 313. S{pclt iuanna in Eden, ed. Arber, p. 167. 
Abo called guana. — Span, iguana, p. Eden (cd. Arber, pp. 85, 
167) gives iuanna as the (Caribbean) name in Hayti; he spells it 
yunna at p. 220. LitUrd gives yuana as a Caribbean word, cited by 
Oviedo in 1525. 

IGUANODON, a ibssil dinosaur, with teeth like an iguana. 
From iguana, and Gk. uSovt-, stem of iSovs, a tooth. 

IL- (i), the form assumed by the prefix in- ( — L. in, prep.) when 
followed by 1. Exx. : il-lapse, il-lation, il-lision, il-lude, il-luminate, 
il-liMOH, il-lustrale, il-lusirious. See In- (2). 

IL- (2), the form assumed by the L. prefix in-, used in a negative 
ranse, when followed by 1. Exx. ; il-legal, il-legible, il-legitimate, 
il-liberal, il-lieit, il-limitable, il-literate, il-logieat. See In- ( 3 )- 
ILIA C, {pertaining to the smaller intestines. (F.—L.) ‘The 
ifiac^e passion is most sharpe and grienous;’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
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b. XXX. c. 7 .-F. illaquef *of or l)elonging to the flanks;* Cot 
Formed from Late L. Uiaeus, adj. (Lewis) : from L. i/ia, sb. pi. the 
flanks, groin. ( 3 . But interpreted as if from Late L. t/eox, for Gk. 
fixers, a severe pain in the intestines; from Gk. ciAcr«', ciXctv, to 
press hard. See also Jade (a). 

ILIAD, an epic poem by Homer. (L.— Gk.) Called *Homer*s 
Iliads* by the translator Chapman. — L. Iliad-, stem of Ilias, the 
Iliad. — Gk. ’IXidS-, stem of ‘IXidr, the Iliad.— Gk.‘'lXios,‘'I\<oi', Ilios. 
Ilion, the city of llus ; commonly known as Troy. — "iXor, Ilus, the 
(mythical) grandfather of Priam, and son of Tros (whence Troy). 

ILK, same. (E.) Hence, of that ilk, of the same (territorial) 
name; e.g. Guthrie of that ilk, i. e. Guthrie of Guthrie. ME. 
(Northern) ilk; AS. ilea, m., the same, f'rom the pronominal stem 

I- (as in Goth, i-j!, L. i-s, he), and AS. lie, like. Cf. siuh, tokieh 
(North, suiilk, quhilk). 

ILL, evil, bad, wicked. (Scand.) The comp, and superl. forms 
are Worse, Worst, (j.v. ME. ill. Hit, Ormulum, 6647 * common 
as adv., Havelok, 1165 ; chiefly used in poems which contain several 
Scand. words. — Teel. i 7 /r, adj. ill; also written i//r; Dan. i/r/a (for 
ille), adv. ill, badly; Swed. ilia, adv. ill, badly. [It is not allied to 
the AS. yfel, whence the mod. E. ewV.] Der. ill, adv., ill, sb. ; ill- 
ness, Macb. i. 5. ai (not in early use) ; ill-blood, ill-bred, ill-breeding, 
ill-^voured, ill-natured, ill-starred, ill-will. 

ILLAFBFj, a gliding in, sudden entrance. (I..) Rare. * The 
illapse of some such active substance or powerful being, illapsing 
into matter,’ &c. ; Hale, Origin of Mankind, p. 32 1 (R.) Coined (in 
imitation of lapse) from L. illapsus, a gliding 111. — L. il- (for in), in; 
lapsus, a gliding, from the same stem as the pp. of labi, to glide. 
.Sec II- (i) and Lapse. Der. illapse, vb. 

ILLATION, an inference, conclusion. (F. — L.) * Illation, an 
inference, conclusion ; ’ Blount's Gloss., ed. 1 674 ; and in Cotgrave. 
— F. illation, *an illation, inference;’ Cot. — L. acc. illatibnem, from 
nom. illatio, a bringing in, inference. — L. il- — in-, prefix, in; and 
lilt-, as in latus^tlaius, borne, brought ( = Gk. tKtjtos, borne), from 
^TEL, to lift. .See II- (1) and Tolerate. ^ Since latus is used 
as the pp. of /erre, to bear, whence in-fer-ence, tlie senses of illation 
and inference arc much the same. Dor. il-lative, il-lative-ly. 
ILLEGAL, contrary to law. (L.) ‘Not an illegal violence;* 
Milton, Reason of Church Government, b. ii (R.) And in Sclden, 
Tabic Talk, cd. Arbcr, p. 75. From II- (2) and Legal. Der. 
i 7 /^rt/-/ 7 y, from F. ‘ illegality ; ’ Cot.; ilLgal-ly, illegal-ise. 

Illegible, not to be read. L.) ‘ The secretary {toured 
the ink-box all over the writings, and so defaced them that they 
were made altogether illegible',* Howell, Dodona’s Grove, ed. 164,*;, 
P' Coined from 11 - (2) and Legible. Der. 

illegibl-y, illegihle-n ess ; also illegibil-i-iy. 

ILliEGITIMATE, not born in wedlock. (L.'t In Sliak. Troil. 
V. 7. 18. From II- (2) and Legitiinate. Der. illegitimate-ly, 
illegitimar-y, 

ILLIBERAL, niggardly, mean. (F.— I..) In Marlowe, F.austus, 
i. 1 . Bacon has illiberalitie ; Essay vii (Of Parents). From 11 - (a) 
and Liberal. Der. ilUheral-ly, illiberal-i-ty. 

ILLICIT, unhawfiil. (F. — L.) * Illicit ous, Illicite, unlawful;* 

Blount’s Gloss., cd. 16S4. — p'. illicite, ‘illicitous;’ Cot.— L. illicitus, 
not allowed. — L. il-^in-, not; and licitus, pp. of licere, to Ite 
allowed, to be lawful. Sec Lioense. Der. illicit-ly, illicit-ness. 
ILLIMITABLE. boundless. (I..) In Spenser, Hymn of 
ilcavenly Love, 1 . 57; Milton, P. L. ii. 892. From II- (a) and 
Liinitable : sec Limit. Der. ilUmitabl-y, ilUmitable-ness. 
ILLISION, a striking against. (L.) In Holland's Plutarch, 
p. S67 (R.) ; and Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 27, part 10. 
Formed (by analogy with P'. sbs. from L. accusatives) from L. illisio, 
a striking or dashing against ; cf. iltis-us, p{i. of illidere, to strike 
against — L. il- (fur in, upon) ; and Icedere, to strike, hurt. See 

II- (1) and Lesion. 

ILLITERATE, unlearned, ignorant. (L.) In Shak. Two Gent, 
iii. i. 296. — L. illltierdtus, less correctly illiterdtus, unlettered. — L. 
> 7 -— 1/1-, not; and litteratus, literatus, literate. See II- (a) and 
Literal. Der. illiterate-ly, -ness. 

ILLOGICAL, not logical. (L. and Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674. From 11 - (2) and liogioal; sec Loglo. Der. illngieed-ly, 
-ness. 

lIiLUDE, to deceive. (L. ; or P'. — L.) ‘I cannot be illuded;* 
SirT. More, Works, p. 166 g. Cf. F. illuder, *to illnde, delude, mock;* 
Cot— L. illudere, pp. illusus, to make sport of, mock, deceive. — I... 
il- •=in-, on, upon; and iTidere, to play. Sec 11 - (1) and Ludi- 
oroiis. Der. Ulus-ion, q. v. ; a!so illus-ive, Thomson, to Scraphina, 
1 . 2 ; illus-ive-ly, illus-ive-ness. 

QJiUMINATE, to enlighten, light up. (L.) In the Bible, 
A. y., Heb. X. 32 ; Shak. Jul. Caesar, i. 3. 110. But properly a pp., 
as in Bacon, Adv. of Learning, b. i. 7. § 3 ; G. Douglas, tr. of Virgil, 


prol. to bk. xii., 1 . 54. [Older writers use illumine ; wte Dmbar, 
Thrissill and Rois, st. 3. We also find the shortened form illume, 
Hamlet, i. i. 37. Both from F. illuminer; Cot]-L. illUmi^w, 
Heb. X. 32 (Vulgate); pp. of illuminiire, to give light to. — L. it-, 
for in, on, upon ; and luminare, to light up, from l&min-, for lUrtun, 
light. See 11 - (i) and Luminary. Der. iUuminai-ion, illuminat- 
ive, illuminat-or ; also illumine (see above), for which Gower uses 
enlumine, C. A. iii. 86 (bk. vii. 64), whence the diort form illume 
(see above), with which cf. relume, t)th. v. 2. 13. 

ILLUSION, deception, false show. (F. - L.) In Chaucer, C. T. 
11446 (F 1134). — P'. illusion, ‘illusion;’ Col. — L. acc. illilsioHem, 
from nom. illusio, a deception ; cf. illusus, pp. of illUdere, to mock. 
See Illude : w hich also see for illusive. 

ILLUSTRATE, to throw light upon. (L.) In Shak. Hen. VIII, 
iii. 2. 181 ; and in Palsgrave. Projierly a pp. ; see L. L. L. iv. 1 . 65 ; 
V. I. 128. — L. illustrntus, {ip. of illustrdre, to light up, throw light 
on. — L. il-, for in, upon; and lustrnre, to enlighten. Sec Illus- 
trioUB. Der. illustral-or, illustrat-ion, illustrat-ive, illustrat-ive-ly ; 
and see below. 

ILLUSTRIOUS, bright, renowned. (F. -L. ; or L.) In 
Shak. L. L. L. i. 1. 178. A badly coined word; either from F. 
illustre, by adding -ous, or from the corresjiondiiig L. illustris, bright, 
renowned. [Its form imitates that of industrious, which is correct.] 
p. The L. illustris is derived from il-, for in, on, upon ; and -lustris, 
for *louc-s-tris, from loue-, base leuc- > luc-, as in luc-idus, bright. 
See Lucid. Brugmnnn, i. $ 760. Der. dlustrious-ly, -ness. 

IM- (1), prefix. tF. — L.) In some words, im- stands for em-, the 
OP', form of L. im-, prefix. Exx. : im-brue, im-mure, im-part. 

IM- (2), prefix. (E.) For E. in ; as in im-bed, for in-bed. But 
due to the influence of Im- (i). 

IM- (3), prefix. (L.) L. im- (for in), in; when h, m, or p follows. 
Exx. : im-bue, im-merge, im-migrate, im-mit, im-pel. See. 

IM- (4), prefix. (F.—L.; or I..) Negative prefix; for L. in-, 
not. l^x. : im-material, im-mature, im-measurable, im-mentorial, im- 
modest, im-moderate, im-moral, im-mortal, im-movable, im-mutable; 
im-palpable, im-parity, im-partial, im-passable, im-passive, im-patient, 
im-peccable, im-penetrahle, im-penitent, im-pereeptihle, im-perfeet, im- 
perishable, im-personal, im-periinent, im-perturbable, im-piety, im-pious, 
im-placable, im-polite, im-politic, im-ponderable, im-possible, im-potent, 
im-practicable, im-probable, im-proper, im-provident, im-prudent, im- 
pure; for which see material. See. 

IMAGE, a likeness, statue, idol, figure. (F.—L.) In Chaucer, 
C. T. 420 (A 418). And in St. Katherine, 1 . 1476. — F. image, ‘an 
image;* Cot. — L. imaginem, acc. of imago, a likeness. Formed, 
with suffix -ago, from the base im- seen in im-itdrl, to imitate. See 
Imitate. Der. image-ry. Chancer, Ho. of P'ame, iii. 100 ; ymagerie, 
Gower, C. A. ii. 320; bk. v. 5771 ; also imag-iru, q. v. 

IMAGINE, to conceive of, think, devise. (F.—L.) ME. iwa- 
ginen; Chaucer, C. T. 5309 (B 889). — P'. imaginer, ‘to imagine, 
think ; * Col. — L. imagindri, pp. imdgindtus, to picture to one’s self, 
imagine. — L. imdgin-, stem of imago, a likeness ; see Image. Der. 
imagin-er ; imagin-able. Sir T. More, Works, p. 1 193 d ; imagin-abl-y, 
imagin-able-ness; imagin-ar-y, Com. of Errors, iv. 3. 10; imagin-at- 
ioH, ME. imaginacioun, Chaucer, C. T. 15223 (B 4407) ; imagiu-al-ive 
~MP). imaginatif, Chaucer, C. T. 1 140O (F 1094) ; imagin-at-ive-ness. 
IMAM, iMAUM, a Muhammedan priest. (Arab.) Arab, imam, 
a leader, chief, prelate, priest. — Arab, root amma, ‘he tended 
towards;* Rich. Diet., p. 163. 

IMBALM, the same as Embalm, q.v. (F.) Milton has im- 
balm'd, Areopagitica, ed. Hales, ]i. 6, 1 . 7. 

IMBANK, the same as Embank, q.v. (F. and E.) 
IMBARGO, the same as Embargo, q.v. (Span.) In Coles’ 
Diet. ed. 1684. 

IMB A R K, the same as Embark, q. v. ( P'.) In Minsheu, cd. 1 62 7. 
IMBECILE, feeble. (P'.— L.) ‘We in a manner were got out 
of God’s possession ; were, in respect to Him, become imbecile and 
lost;* Barrow, Sermons, vol. ii. ser. 22 (R.) [Formerly a rare word 
as an adj, ; but the verb to imbecill (accented on the penultimate) was 
rather common ; see note below.] Imbecility is in Shak. Troil. i. 3. 
114.— MF. imbecille, ‘weak, feeble;’ Cot. — L imbecillum, acc. of 
in^cillus, feeble. Root unknown. Der. imbecil-i-ty. The 

examples in R. show that the verb to imbecill or imbicel, to weaken, 
enfeeble, was once tolerably well known. It also meant ‘ to diminish ’ 
or ‘subtract from,’ and was repeatedly confused with the verb to 
embezzle, to {mrloin. An example from Udal, on the Revelation of 
St. John, c. 16, shows this sense. It runs as follows : ‘ The second 
plage of the second angell is the second iudgement of God against 
the regiment of Rome, and this is imbeselynge and dimini-shyng of 
theyr power and domynion, many landes and pwople fallynge from 
them.’ The quotations (in R.) from Drant’s tr. of Horace, b. i. sat. 6 
and sat. 5, introduce the lines : ‘ So tyrannous a monarchic imbecelyng 
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freedome, than ’ [then] ; and : * And so imhtcill all theyr strengthc 
that they art- naught to me.’ These lines completely establish the 
accentuation of this verb, and further illustrate its sense. See Sxn- 
beSBle. The old word hezzle^ to squander, is, however, the rea} 
original of im-bezzJe; from OF. besiler, to destroy, waste. 

IMBED, to lay, as in a lied. (E. ; wi/k V. prejlx-) In Todd’s 
Johnson. P’rom im- (2) and Bed. For in-bed or em-bed. 
IMBIBE, to drink in. (P'.— L.; or L.) In ISloiint’s Gloss., ed. 
1674. Cf. enbibing in Chaucer, C. T., G 814. — MK. imbiber ^ in use in 
the 1 6th cent. — T.. imbihere, to drink in. — L. im- - in, in; and hihere, 
to drink. See Bib. ^ Or taken immediately Irotii J.atin. Der. 
imbibition, oncc a common term in alchemy; sec Iten Jonson, 
Alchemist , ii. i (Subtle). Der. imbue, q. v. ; imbrue, q. v. 
IMBITTER, to render bitter. (I^. ; with F. frejix.^ ‘ Why loads 
he this imbilier'd life with shame V’ Dryden, tr. of Homer’s Iliad, 
b. i. 1 . 494. From Ixn- (1) and Bitter. 

IMBODY, the same as Embody. lE. ; with F. prefix.) In 
Milton, P. L. i. 574 ; Comus, 46s. Sec Im- (i). 

IMBOBDER, to border. ^1'.) From Im- (1) and Border. 
In Milton, P. L. ix. 438. 

IMBOSOM, the s.nmc as Embosom. (E. ; with P'. prefix.) In 
Milton, P. L. iii. 75, v. 597. .S(x‘ Im- (i). 

IMBOWER, tf» shelter with a bower. (E. ; with F. prefix.) 
From Im- (i) and Bower. In Milton, P. I., i. 304. 
IMBRICATED, lient and hollowed like a gnlter-tilc; covered 
with scales that overlap. (I..) A term in botany. IJoth imbricated 
and imbrication are in Kerse;y, ed. 1 7 1 5. Rlount (1636) has imbricate, 
i. e. formed like a gutter-tile. — L. imhriciitus, j)p. of imbricare, to 
cover with a gutter-tile. — L. imbric-, stem of imbrex, a gutter-tile.— 
T.. imbri-, decl. stem of imber, a shower of rain.+Gk. dppos, foam; 
.Skt. abhrn-, a rain-cloud, lirugmann, i. § 466. Dor. imbrical-ion. 
IMBROGliIO. (Ital.) In Gray, A Fong Story, 1 . 66. — Ital. 
imbroglio, perplexity, trouble, intrigue; hence, a confu.sed heap.- 
Ital. imbroghare, to entangle, perplex, c<»nfuse. — Ital. im- (for in), 
in ; btygl io , a b roil, confusion ; see Broil (^2). 

IMBROWM, to make brown. (E. ; with P*. prefix.) P'roiii 
Im- (i) and Brown. In Milton, P. E. iv. 246. 

IMBRUE. IMBi^W.EMBRUE. to moisten, drench. (P'. — 
L.) ‘ [Mine eyes] With tcarcs no more imbrue your mistresse face ;’ 
Turberville, Ihe Lover Hoping Assuredly. ‘ Imbrew'd in guilty 
blood ; ’ Spenser, P'. Q. i. 7. 47. ‘ With mouth euhrowide ; * Lyrlgate, 
Stans Puer, 1 . 38. — GF. ewftrwr ; Cot. gives * .s*embruer, to imbrue 
or bcdable himself with.* Variant of OP', emhevrer, embreuver, 
to moisten; allied to MItal. imhevere, which Torriano gives as 
equivalent to imbuire, *to sinke into, to moist or wet, toembruc;’ 
P'lorio. Cf. mod, Ital. imhevere, to imbibe, p. 'I’he OF, embreuver 
is formed, like mod. P’. ahrenver, from a causal verb -hevrer, to give 
to drink, turned into -brever in tlic 16th century, and thence into 
-hruer. See ahrenver in lirachel. y. This causal verb (as if L. 
*biberare) is founded on OP', bevre ^P'. boire), to drink ; from L. 
bibere, to drink. 8. Hence imbrue is the causal of to imbibe, and 
signifies ‘to make to imbibe,’ to sotik, drencli. .Sec Imbibe. 
8*5“ Probably it has often been confounded with imbue (below;. 
Unconnected with PI. brew, with which it is sometimes supposed to 
be allied. 

IMBUE, to cause to drink, tinge deeply. (L.) ‘ With noysomc 
rage imhew'd; ’ Spenser, Kiiincs of Komc, st, 24, 1. 6. Cf. Milton, 
P. L. viii. 216. — L. imbuere, to cause to drink in. — L. im-, for in, 
in ; and -buere, a causal form, ajiparently allied to I .. bibere, to drink. 
(!f. Norm. dial, embu, s.aturated with wet (Moisy). ^ Early exx. 
have only the pp. imbued, snggesteil by the 1 .. jip. imbiitus. 
IMITATE, to copy, make a likeness of. (L.) * and follow 
his passion;’ Sir T. More, Works, 1346 b. — L. imitiitus, pp. of 
imituri, to imitate. Imitnri is a frequentative lorm of *im-are, not 
found; cf. Image. Hoot uncertain. Der. imitat-ion, imitat-or, 
imitat-ive, imitat-ive-ly, imit-a-ble, imit-a-bil-i-ty. 

IMMACULATE, spotless. ( L. ) * The moste pure an<l immaculate 
lamlie,’ Udal, on St. Matt. c. 26. v. 26 ; Shak. Rich. II, v. 3. 61. And 
in Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 79. — L. immaculdius, unspotted. —L. 
ini-*=iH-, not ; and maculalus, pp. of maculare, to spot, from macula, 
a ^ot. See Mail (i ). Der. immaculate-ly, immaculate-ne&H. 
IMMANENT, indwelling, (L.) In Sir I). Lyndesay, Satyre, 

1. 3460. — L. immanent-, stem of jires. pt. of immanere, to dwell 
within. — I^. im-, for in, within ; and mnnere, to remain, dwell. See 
Mansion. 

IMMATERIAL, not material. (P'. — I..) In Shak. Troil. v. 
I. 35.— MP'. immateriel, ‘immaterial!;’ Cot. See Im- (4) and 
Material. ^ The final syllable has been changed to -al, to make 
it nearer the I.atin. Der. immaterial-ly, -ise, -ism, -ist, -i-fy. 
IMl^TURE, not mature. (L.) In Milton, P. L. vii. 277. Sec 
Ixn- (4) and Mature. Der. immnture-ly, -ness, immaiur-ed. 


IMMEASURABLE, not to be measured. (F.— L.) *Theire 
immesurable outrage ; ’ Sir 'J'. More, Works, p. 590 b. See Im- (4) 
and Measurable. 'DeT.immeasurable-ness,inmuasurabl-y. Doublet, 
immense. 

IMMEDIATE, without intervention, direct, present. (F.— L.) 
‘Their anthoritye is so hygh and so immediate of [not to] God;* 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 893 d. — MF. immediat, ‘immediate;* Cot. 
See Im- (4') and Meoiate. Der. immediately, -ness. 
IMMEMORIAL, beyond the reach of memory. (F. — L.) * Their 
immemorial antiquity ;* Howell, P'amiliar Letters, b. ii. let. 59 (R.) ; 
let. 60, ed. 1678; dated 1630. — F. immemorial, ‘without the com- 
passe, scope, or reach of memory;’ Cot. See Im- (4) and 
Memorial. Der. immemorial-ly. 

IMMENSE, immeasurable, very large. (F.-L.) In Milton, 
1‘. L. i. 790; and in Daniel, Musophilus, st. 27 from end. — F. 
immense, ‘immense;’ Cot.— L. imtiunsus, immeasurable.- L. im- — 
in-, not ; and mensus, pp. of meiirt, to measure. See Im- (4) and 
Mete. Der. immense-ly, immense-ness, immens-i-ty, immeas-ur-able, 
from mensTirus, fut. pp. of metiri ; immens-ur-abil-i-ty. 

IMMERQE, to plunge into. (L.) *Immerged, or Immersed, dipt 
in or jilunged ; ’ also ‘ Immerse, to plunge or diji over head and 
ears;* Kersey, ed. 1715. Immerse occurs as a pp. in Racon, Nat. 
Hist. s. 114. — L. immergere, pp. immersus, to plunge into. — L. iin- — 
in, in, into ; and mergere, to plunge, sink. See Im- (3) and Merge. 
Der. immerse, from jip. immersus ; immers-inn. 

IMMIGRATE, to migrate into a country. (L.) ‘ Hitherto 1 
h.avc considered the Saracens, cither at their immigration into Spain 
about the ninth century,’ &c. ; Wartoii, Hist. Eng. Poetry, Diss. i. ; 
ed. 1840, vol. i. p. xviii. The verb is in Cockeram (1623).— I.. 
immigrldus, pp. of imtnigrare, to migrate into. See Im- (3) and 
Migrate. Dor. immigrat-inn, immigrant. 

IMMII^NT, ]>rojccting over, near at liand. (L.) ' Against the 
stniic imminent or to come;’ Sir T. More, Works, p, 370b. ME. 
imnunent, I.ibell of E. Policye, 1. 739* — L. imminent-, stem of pres, 
part, of imminPre, to prwx.t over. — I.. im--in, upon, over; and 
minere, to jnt out. See Eminent. Der. imminent-ly ; imminence, 
Sh.*ik. Troil. v. Jo. 13. 

IMMIT, to send into, inject. (L.) * Immit, to send in, to put 
in ; * Cockeram ( 1 642). Immission is in liji. 'I'.nylor, Great Exemplar, 

£ t. ii. dis. 12 (K.)— T.. irnmittere, yi>. immissus, to send into. See 
m- (3I and Missile. Der. immiss-ion, from pp. immissus, 
IMMOBILITY, steadfastness. (F. — L.) ‘The earth’s settled - 
ness ami immobility ; * Wilkins, That the Earth may be a Planet, b. ii. 
prop. 5 (R.)— F. iwwt»/«7</<', ‘ stead fastnciisc ; ’ Cot. — L. acc. immii- 
bilitatem, from L. immbbililas, immobility. — L. immbhilis, immov- 
able. Sec Im- '’4) and Mobile. 

IMMODERATE, not modi rate. (L.) * Immoderate slepe ; ’ 

Sir T. Elyot, C-istell of Hcltlic, bk. ii. ch. 30. .Sir T. More has 
immoderately. Works, p. 87 a, 1. 1. — 1.. imnioderiitus, luit moderate. 
Sec Im- (4'* and Moderate. Der. immodernte-ly. 

IMMODEST, not modest. (F. — L.) In .Spenser, F. Q. b. ii. 
c. 6. st. 37. — F. immmleste, ‘ immodest;’ Cot. — L. immodestus. .See 
Im- ( 4) and Modest. Dor. immodest-ly, immodest-y. 
IMMOLATE, to offer in sacrifice. ( 1 ...) Cotgrave has immolated, 
to explain F. iwHifi/*'. — L. immoliitus, jip. of imtnoliire, to sacrifice; 
lit. to throw mc.'il ujion a victim, as was the custom.— L. im- — in, 
upon ; and mola, nicnl, cognate with E. meal. .See Im- (3), Meal 
(j). Der. immolat-ion, from F. immolation, ‘an immolation, sacri- 
fice ; * Cot. 

IMMORAL, not moral, wicked. (F. — L.) In Kersey, ed. 1715. 
From Im- (4) and Moral. Der. immoral-ly, -ity. 

I MM ORTAL, not mortal. (F. — L.) MK. immortal. Chancer 
C. T. 5059 (B 639). —MF. immortel, ‘ immurtall ; ’ Cot. — L. im- 
mortiilis. See Im- (4) aud Mortal. Dor. immortal-ly, immortal- 
ize, I Hen. VJ, i. 2. 148; immortnl-i-ty, .Shak. Lucrece, 725. 
IMMOVABLE, not movable. (F.~L.) ME. immouahle ; Test, 
of Love, bk. iii. ch. 4. 1 . 207. From Im- (4) and Movable ; see 
Move. Der. immovahle-ness, immovabl-y. 

IMMUNITY, freedom from obligation. (F. — L.) In Hall’s 
Chron. Edw. IV, an. 10. § 19. Wyclif has jinmnni/^, i Macc. x. 34. 

— F'. immuniti, ‘immunity;’ Cut. — L. immunitntem, acc. of im- 
munitas, exemption. — L. immunis, exenijit from public services. — 1<. 
im-~~in-, not; and muiii.s, serving, obliging (whence also communis, 
comtiion). (T. L. munus, duty ; see Oommon. 

IMMURE, to shut uji in jirisnn. (F. — L.) In Shak. L. L. L. iii. 
126 ; Merch. Vcn. ii. 7. 52. Shak. also has immures, sb. pi. fortifica- 
tions, walls, Troilus, jirol. 1. 8 ; spelt emures in the first folio. Similarly 
immure stands for riiimiirr. — MF. emtnurer, ‘to immure, or wall 
aliout;' Cot. — F. em-, from L. }in-—(n, in, within ; and F. 

‘to wall; ’ Cot., from L. murdre, to wall, from mums, a w'all. See 
Im- (1) and Mural. 
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IMMUTABLE. not mutable. (F.— L.) ‘Of an immuiablt 
neceuitie,* Sir T. More, Works, p. 83811 [not p. 839]; and in 
Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 25.— F. immutable, vriih same sense as 
immuable, which is the better form ; both are in Cotgrave. — L. im- 
mutabilis. See Ixxi> (4) and Mutable. Der. immuiabl-y, immuia- 
ble-neu, immuta-bili-ty. 

IMF* a graft, offspring, demon. (Late L. — Gk.) Formerly used 
in a good sense, meaning ‘scion’ or ‘offspring.’ ‘Well worthy 
Spenser, F. Q. i. 9. 6. ‘ And thou, most dreaded impt of 
highest Jove ;’ id. Introd. to b. i. st. 3. ME. imp, ymp, a graft on 
a tree ; impen, ympen, to graft. ‘ I was surname a frere [friar]. And 
the couentes [convent’s] gardyner, for to graffe ympen ; On limitoures 
and listres Icsynges lymped\* V. Plowman, 11 . v. 136-8. .‘Of feble 
trees ther comen wrecched ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 13961 (B 3146). 
The pi. sb. impen occurs in the Ancren Siwlc, p. 378, 1 . 24; and the 
pp. i-imped, i. e. grafted, in the same, p. 360, 1 . 6. (The verb is due 
to the sb.) AS. itnpian, to graft ; Gerefa, § 12; in Anglia, ix. 262. 
AS. impan, s. pi., grafts; Gregory’s Past. Care, ed. Sweet, p. 381, 
1 . 17. — Late L. im^tus, a graft, occurring in the Lex Salica; see the 
text called l.ex Kmendata, c. xxvii. ( 8. — Gk. Sfupvrot, engrafted ; 
James, i. 21. — Gk. to implant. i- Gk. c/i- for iv, in; and 

tpveiv, to produce, from y’ BH KU, to be. See In and Be. ^ F rom 
the same source arc W. impio, to graft, imp, a graft, scion ; Dan. 
ympe, Swed. yni/»a, G. impfen, OHG. impiton, imphon, to graft; also 
F. enter, to graft ; showing that the word was widely .spread at an 
early period. Dor. imp, vb. Rich. IT, ii. 1. 292, MK. impen, AS. 
impian, as above. 

IMPACT, a striking against, collision. (L.) Modem. ‘The 
quarrel [crossbow-bolt] by that impact driven. True to its aim, fled 
fatal;’ Southey, Joan of Arc, b. viii. 1 . 228. »L. impactus, pp. of 
impingere, to impinge. See Impinge. ^ The right form of the sb. 
should rather have been impaction. The word impacted occurs in 
Holland’s Pliny, b. xx. c. 21. ‘ Impacted, dashed or beaten against, 
cast or put into ; ’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 

IMPAIR, to make worse, injure, weaken. (F.— I..) ‘Whtise 
praise hereby no whit impaired is;’ Spenser, Colin Clout, 1 . 755. 
ME. empeiren, also written enpeiren ; Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iv. 
pr. 3, 1 . 35; b. iv, pr, 6, 1 . 170. — OF. empeirer (Burguy); later 
empirer, ‘ to iinjiaire ;’ Cot. — Late L. impeidrare, to make worse.- 
L. im-~in, with an intensive force; and L. prior, worse; a com- 

g irative form from a lust positive, and of uncertain origin. Cf. 
eBBimist. 

IMPALE, the same as Empale, q. v. (F.— I..) In Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674 ; and in Minshcu, ed. 1027. In Shak. it means ‘to 
surround ; ’ Troilus, v. 7. 5 ; but it is the same word. Der. impale- 
ment. 

IMPALPABLE, not palpable. (F. — L.) In Holland’s Plu- 
tarch, ]). 913 (K.); and in Cotgrave. — F. impalpable, ‘impalpable;’ 
C-'ot. See Im- (.1^ and Palpable. Der. impalpabl-y. 
IMPAN EL, IMPAIOTEL, the same as Empanel, q. v. 
IMPARITY, want of jjarity, (F. — L.) In Blount’s (Boss., ed. 
1674. From Im- (4) and Parity; cf. I., imparitiis. See Par. 
[No MF. imparity in Cotgrave ; but OF. imparit? is in Godefroy.] 
IMPARK, EMFARK, to enclose for a park, (F.) * Impark, to 
enclose ... a piece of ground for a nark ;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. ‘ Not 

. . . held nor emparked within any laws or limits ; ’ Bp. King, Vine 
Palatine, 1614, ]>. 32 (Todd). — AF. enparker, Stat. Realm, i. 197.— 
F. en, for L. in, in ; and F. pare, from Late L. parcus. See Park. 
IMPART, to give a part of, communicate. (F. — L.) ‘ The secrete 
thoughtes imparted with such trust;’ Surrey, Prisoned in Windsor, 
1 . 37 ; see Specimens of English, ed. Skeat, p. 220. — MF. impartir, 

‘ to impart Cot.— L. impartire, impertire, to bestow a share on. — L. 
im-, for in, on, upon ; and partire, partiri, to share, from parti-, 
dccl. stem of pars, a part. See Fart. Der. impart-ible, 

impartial, not partial. (F.— L.) In Shak. Rich. II, i. i. 
1 1 5. F rom Im- (4) and Partial. Der. impartial-ly, impartial-i-fy. 
IMPASSABIB, not to be passed through. (F. - L.') In Milton, 
P. L. X. 254. From Im- (4) and PaBBable ; see PoBB. Der. 
impassabl-y, impassable-ness. 

IMPASSIBLE, incapable of feeling. (F.— L.) ‘This most 
pure parte of the soule, . . . diuyne, impassible, and incorruptible ; ’ 
Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, b. iii. c. 24. § 2. Impassibilitie is in 
Sir T. More’s Works, p. 1329 b. — F. impassible, ‘impassible, sence- 
lesse;’ Cot. — L. impassibilis, incapable of passion or suffering. — L. 
if»-— fit-, not; and passibilis, capable of suffering, allied to passus, pp. 
of pati, to suffer. See Im- (4) and PaBBion, Patient. Der. im- 
passible-ness, impas sibili -ty. 

IMPASSIONED, roused to strong feeling. (F.— I..) In 
Milton, P. L. ix. 678. From the prefix t»i- - L. in, with an intensive 
force ; and PaBBion. Der. A similar formation is impauionate, 
rarely nsed. 


IMPASSIVE, not susceptible of feeling, not showing feeling. 
(F.— L.) In Milton, P. L. vi. 455. From Im- (4) and PaBBive. 
Der. impassive-ly, -imss; Burton has impassionaia in a like sense; 
Anat. of Mel ancholy , i. 3. i. 3. 

IMPATIENT, not patient. (F.-L.) ME. impaeient. */w- 
paeient is he that wol nat been y-taught ; * Cnaucer, C. T. Pen. Tale, 
De Snperbia, I 401. — F. impatient, ‘impatient;’ Cot. See Im- 
(4) and Patient. Der. impatient-ly, impacience, impaeienc-y, 

IMPAWN, to pledge. (F.) In Shak. Hen. V, i. 2. 21 ; Hamlet, 
V. 2. 155, 171. From im-, iirefix, a substitute for F. ««-— L. im-, in ; 
and pawn ; sec Im- (1) and Pawn. 

IMPEAcH, to charge with a crime. (F.-L.) The orig. icnse 
is ‘ to hinder ; * and it was once so used. ‘ I'he victorie was mnch 
hindered and impeached ; * Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 308 (R.) ‘ To 
impeach and stop their breath;’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xi. c. 3. 
ME. empechen ; ‘ no man [schal], empeche hem ; Wyclif, Works, eA 
Arnold, iii. 294. — OF. empeseher, ‘ to hinder, let, stop, bar, impeach ; ’ 
Cot. p. Litlre and Scheler connect it with Prov. empedegar, which 
they cite; from Late L. impedicare, to fetter. Impedicare is from 
the prefix im~"^in, in, on ; and pedica, a fetter, from pedi-, decl. stem 
of pis, a foot; see Im- (i) and Foot. y. At the same time some 
(at least) of the senses of OF. enpescher are due to OF. empacher. 
Span, empaehar, Ital. impaeeiare, to delay ; these represent a Late L. 
frequent, form *impaetieare, a derivative from impingere, pp. im- 
pactus, to fasten upon. Impingere is compounded of im- ^ in, in, 
on ; and pangere, to fasten. See Faot, and see DeBpatoh. Der. 
impeach-er, impeaeh-able, impeach-ment, spelt impechement. Sir T. Elyot, 
The Governour, b. i. c. 15 (end) ; empesehement, Dictes of the Philo- 
s^hers, pr. by Caxton, fol. 13, back, 1 . 5. 

nfCPEARL, to adorn with pearls. (F*.) In Milton, P. L. v, 747. 
From Im- (1) and Pearl. 

impeccable, not liable to sin. (I..) ‘ Impeccable, that cannot 
offenil or do amiss;’ Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. — L. impeccabilis, 
faultless, — L. im- for in-, negative prefix ; and peecabilis, peccable. 
See Im- (4) and Peooable. Der. impeceabili-ty. 

IMPECUNIOUS, in want of money. (L.) ‘ Put him out, an 
impecunious creature;’ Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, A. v. sc. 2 
(Anaides). — L. im-, for in-, nut; and peeuniosus, rich, from pecania, 
money; see Feoruiiary. 

IMPEDE, to obstruct. (L.) In Macbeth, i. 3. 29. 'I'he sb. iin- 
pediment is commoner, and earlier; Hocclcve, De Regimine Prin- 
cipnm, 1, 1807. — L. impedire, to intangle the feet, obstruct.- L. im- 
^in, in; and ped-, stem of prs, a fool; see Im- (3) and Foot. 
Dor. in^di-ment, mpedi-t-ive. 

IMPEL, to drive forward, urge. (L.) ‘The flames impelPdi* 
Dryden, Annus Miiabilis, st. 230. And in Caxton, Eneydos, ch. xxii. 
p. 78, 1 . 17. —L. impellere, pp. impuhus, to urge on. — L. im-’^in, on, 
forward : and pellere, to drive. Sec Im- (3) and PulBatO. Der. 
impell-ent, wipell-er ; and (from p]i. impulsus) im-pulse, Milton, P. L. 
iii. 120; impuh-ion, id, Sams. Agon. 422 ; impuls-ive, impuls-ive-ly, 
impuls-ive-ness. 

IMPEND, to hang over, be near. (L.) Milton has impendent, 
P. L. ii. 177, V. 891. ‘Vengeance impending on you;’ Massinger, 
The Old Law, A. v. sc. i. — L. impendere, to hang over. — L. im-^in, 
on, over; and pendere, to hang. See Im- (3) and Pendant. Der. 
impend-ing ; also impend-ent, from the stem of the pres. part. 

EMPEnETRABLE, not penetrable. (F. — L.) In Sir T. Elyot, 
The Governour, b. i. c. 23. § 5 ; Shak. Merch. Ven. iii. 3. 18. — MF. 
impenetrable, ‘impenetrable;’ Cot. See Im- (4) and Penetrate. 
Der. impe netra hl-y, Milton, P. L. vi. 400 ; impenetrabili-ty, 

IMPENITENT, not penitent. (F. — L.) Sir T. More has both 
impenitent and impenitence; AVorks, p. 573 From Im- (4) and 
Penitent. Der. impenitent-ly, impenitence ; impenitenc-y, Bible A. V. 
heading to Isa. ix. 

IMPERATIVE, authoritative. (F.-L.) In Palsgrave (Of 
Verbs). —MF. imperatif, ‘imperative, imperious; the imperative 
mood in grammer;’ Cot. — L. imperatiuus, due to a command.— L. 
imperdtum, a command ; neut. of imperdtus, pp. of imperdre, to 
command. — !.. im- = ini and pardre, to make ready, order. See 
Im- (^and Parade. Der. impera-tive-ly ; and sec imperial, 

IMl^RCEPTIBLE, not perceptible. (F. — L.) ‘ Hang on such 
small impirceptible strings* [not things]; Cowley, Davideis, b. iv; 
1 . 333..F. imperceptible, ‘ im^rccptiblc ; ’ Cot. See Im- (4) and 
Perceive^ per. imperceptibly, impereeptible-ness, imperceptibili-ty. 

IMPERFECT, not perfect. (F.-L.) Really of French origin, 
but conformed to the Latin spelling. ME. imparjit, inparfit, inperfit; 
P. Plowman, B. xv. 50; Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 9, 1 . >6. 

imparfait (Hatxfeld); imperfaict (Cotgrave)- L. 

See Im- (4) and Perfect Der. im^fect-ly, imper/ect-ness, im- 
perfection. . 

IMPERIAL, relating to an empire. (F.-L.) ME. imperial, 

U 
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Gower, C. A. iii. ; blc. vi. 1785. -OF. emperial (Bnrguy); later 
imptrial (Cot.). — I - imperialis, belonging to an cmiiirc. — L. imperiuni, 
an empire. See Uxnpiro. Der. itnpen(d~ly, imperial-hm, imperial- 
ht ; also (from L. imperiuni) imperi-ousy Hamlet, v. i. J36, Oth. ii. 3. 
276 ; imfiri-wts-ly, imperi-tnts-ness. 

IMFEBIIi, to put in peril. (F. — L.) Tn Hen Jonson, Magnetic 
].a(Iy, at the end of Act ii ; Probce’s sccoiul sjjceclj ; Sjitiiscr, F. Q. 
iv. 4. 10. From Im- (i) and Peril. 

IMFEBISHABIiE, not perishable. (F.-L.) In Milton, P. I., 
vi. 435. -MF. imperissabhy * unperisbnblc ; ’ Cot. See Im- (4) and 
Feiiah. Der. imperishabl-y, imperishahle-He>-s, impcrishabil-i-ty. 
IMFERSOIS’AL, not personal. (F.-L.) In Levins. 1km jonson 
treats odmpersonal verbs ; Eng. Graintn.'ir, b. i. c. 1 6. — F. intpersonnd, 
' impersonall ; ’ impersmialis. .See Im- (4) and Person. 

Der. impersonal-ly, imp ersonal-i-iy. 

IMPEBSOITATE, to personify, to jiersonate or represent a 
icrson’s qualities. (L.) ‘ The masques . . . were not only furnished 
)y the heathen divinities, but often by tlie virtues and vices imper- 
sonated;' Warton, Hist. Eng. Poetry, sect. Ixi ; ed. 1840, iii. 400. 
From L. im~"*iny used as a j)refix ; and personate. See Im- (3) and 
Person. Der . impersonat-ion. 

mPERTmENT, not pertinent, trifling, rude. (F. — L.) ME. 
impertinent; Chaucer, (’. ' 1 '. 7930 (F: .^4). — ]•’. impertinent y 'imperti- 
nent, unfit ; ’ Cut. — L. impertinent-y stein of impertinensy nut bclonguig 
to. See lin- (4 < and Pertinent, Pertain. Dor. imperiinencey 
Milton, P. L. viii. 195; impertinenc-y, K. Lear, iv. 6. 178; imperti- 
nent-ly. 

IMPEBTUBBABLE, not easily disturbed. (L.) In Ash’s 
Diet., cd. I77f- — L. iiiiperiurbahilisy that cannot be disturbed. Sec 
Im- (4) and Perturb. Der. imperturbahili-ty. 

IMPERVIOUS, impassable. (L.) In Cowley, Ode upon Dr. 
Harvey, st. ii. 1 . 6; and in Milton, P. L. x. 254. — L. imperuius, iin- 
jiassable ; the L. -us being turned into E. -ous, as in arduous, con- 
spicuous, See. — I., im- — in ( — E. u/i-), not ; per, through ; and uia, a 
way. See Viaduct. Der. impervious-ly, -ness. 

IMPETRATE, to procure by entreaty. (L.) *lmpetrate, to 
obtaine;’ Cockeram (1642); and in Minsheu.— L. impetrat-us, pp. 
of im/fe/nire, to procure. — L. im-, for in, prep., to ; /atrure, to bring 
to pass, to achieve, perhajis orig. ' to act ns father,’ and allied to 
pater, father. 

IMPETUS, sudden impulse, violent ])ush. (I..) In Boyle’s 
Worki, vol. i. p. 138 (K.) — L. impetus, an attack, impub.e; lit. *a 
falling on.*— L. /m-— -i;i, on, ujion; and petere, io seek, tend to, lit. 
to fly or fall. — VFF’Fi ft* fall, fly ; cf. Skt, pat, to fly ; see Im- (3). 
Der. imprtu-ous, Caxton, Troy- book, leaf 174 back, 1 . 19, from F. 

which is from L. impetnosus; impetu-ous-ly, impetu-ous-ness, 
impetu-ns-i-ty. 

UBCFIETir, wont of piety. (F. — L.) In Shak. Much Ado, iv. i. 
105. — F. impietf, ‘iinpicly;' Col, — L. impietdtem, acc. of impieias. 
See Im- (4) and Piety. And see Impious. 

IMPINGE, to strike or fall against. (L.) 'Impinge, to hurl or 
throw against a thing;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1678. — L. impingere, 
pp. impactus, to strike upon or against. — L. im-^^in, on; and pan- 
gere, to fasten, also to strike. See Pact. Dor. impact, q.v. 
IMPI9US, notjiious, wicked. (F.-L.) In .Shak, llaml. i. 3. 
94. Coined from Im- (4) and Pioua. [The OF. word is impiei] 
Der. impious-ly, -ness ; and sec impiety. 

IMPIiACABXiE, not to be apjicased. (F.-L.) ‘Bering im- 
placable anger;’ Sir T. More, Works, ji. 83 a. — F. implacable, ‘ un- 
placable;’ Cot. — L. implacdbilis. Sec Im- ^4) and Placable. 
Der. implacabili-ty. 

IMPLiUlTT, to plant in. (F. — L.) In Milton, P. ].. xi. 23 ; and 
Barnes, Works, ]>. 323, col. i. — F\ implan/er, ‘to implant, to fix, or 
set into ; ’ tkit. — L. im- — in, in ; and plantare, to ]ilant. Sec Im- ( 1 ) 
and Plant. Der. implant-at-ion. 

IMFliEAD, to urge a jdea or suit at law. (F. — I..) In Acts, xix. 
38 tA. V.); and Fuller, Hist, of Waltham Abbey, § 16 (p. 10, ed. 
1655); ML. enpleden, empleden, Trevisa, tr. of iligden, vii. 481. 
— AF. enpleder, Stat. Realm, i. 49 (l;^8) ; MF. etnplaider, ‘to sue, 
to implead ; ’ Cot. Sec Im- (1) and Plead. Der. implead-er. 
IMPLEMENT, a utensil, tool. (Late L.-L.) In Hamlet, i. 
1. 74.— Late L. implimentum, an accomplishing, filling up; furni- 
ture, necessaries, an instrument. - L. implere, to fill, discharge, 
execute. — L. im-"»in, in ; and plire, to fill ; see Im- (3) and Full. 
IMPlJCATE, to involve. (L.) Cot, has implication, to trans- 
late F. implication; the verb is noted by Cockeram (1642); and 
the pp. form implieat occurs as early ns 1536.-L. implicatus, jip. of 
im^iedre, to infold, involve. -L. im->^in, in ; and plica, a fold. .Sec 
Int- (3) and Ply. Der. impUcat-ion, from F. implication; also 
implieit, Milton, P. L. vii. 323, from L. implicitus, also a pp. of 
implicdre; implicit-ly, -ness; and see imply. 


implore, to entreat, beg earnestly. (F.-L.) In Spenser, 
F. Q. iii. II. 18; used as a sb., id. ii. 5. 37 - "F. itnplorer, 
‘to implore;* Cot. — L. implordre, to implore. — L. im-^in, on, 
upon; and plSrare, to wail. See Im- (3) and Deplore. Der. 
implor-ing-ly. 

IMPLY, to mean, signify. (F.-L.) ‘It implyeth fyrst repug- 
naunce;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 1127 b. A coined word; from 
Im- (I) and Ply, as if from an OF. emplier; but the OF. form was 
empleier, later emploier. [According to stress, an iiiiin. emplier would 
.nnswer to L. implicdre, inf., whilst empleie would answer to L. im- 
plied ; but (Jodefroy gives no example of the stem empli-.l Doublets, 
implicate, q. v. ; employ, q.v. 

IMPOLrFE, not polite. (L.) ‘ I never saw such impolite con- 

fusion at any country wedding in Britain;’ Drummond, Trav. (let. 3. 
1744), p. 76 (Todd). First in 1C12.— L. impolltus, unpolished, rude. 
.Sec Im- (4I and Polite. Der, impolite-ly, -ness. 

IMPOLITIC, not politic. (L. and L.-Gk.) ‘ They [the mer- 
chants] do it so impoliticly ; ’ Bacon, Report on the I’elition of the 
Merchants (R.). Sjjelt impoUtich in Phillips and Kersey. From Im- 
(4I and Politic. Der. im-politic-ly. 

IMPONDERABIiE, without scnsilde weight. (L.) Modern. 
The older word is imponderous ; Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, h. ii. 
c. 1;. $ 10. ]<'rom Im- (4) and jPonderable or Ponderous. 
IMPORT, to bring in from abroad, to convey, signify, interest. 
(F.— 1 .. ; or L.) In tliC' sense ‘ to bring in from abroad,’ the word 
is Latin. ‘It importeth also plaine and ojicn blasphemy;’ Sir T. 
More, Works, pji. 325, 326 a. — F. importer ; ‘ cela importe moult, that 
imports much, that is* of great consequence;’ Cot.-L. importdre, 
to import, bring, introduce, cause. — L. im->=^in, in; and portdre, to 
carry ; see Port ( i ). Der. import, sb. ; import-ant, I .. L. L. v. 1 . 1 04, 
from F. important, pres. jrt. ; important-ly ; importance, Wint. Ta. v. 
2. 20, from F. importance; also import-er, import -at-ion. 

IMPORTAJBIjE, intolerable. (F. — l,.) Obsolete. In the Prayer 
of Manasses (A. V.) ; Spen.scr, F\ Q. ii. 8. 35 ; and earlier, in Chaucer, 
C. T. 9020 (E 1144). — F, importable, ‘ inlollerable ; ’ (!ol. — L. im- 
portdhilis, that cannot be borne. See Im- (4), Port (1). 
IMPORTUNE, to molest, urge with eager solicitation. (F.-L.) 
In Ant. and Cleop. iv. 15. 19; Meas. i. i. 57. Formed from ME. 
importune, adj., molesting, troublesome ; cf. ‘ And for he nill be impor- 
tune Unto no wight, ne onerous;’ Rom. of the Rose, 5632.— OF. 
importun, ‘ iinpoitunntc, urgent, earnest with, troublesome;’ Cot. 

— L. importhnus, unlit, unsuitable, troublesome, grievous, rude. 
p. The L. importunus (with jirefix im--iH-, not) and opportunus 
I with prefix oh) are both related to L. portus, a harbour, with refer- 
ence to approach or access to it ; so that importunus — hard of access, 
unsuitable, &c. Cf. I.. Portunus, the protecting god of harbours. 
See Port (2). Der. imporlun-i-iy (l..evin.s), from F. imjortuuiti 1 .. 
acc. imporlunitdtem ; also importun-ate (Levins), a coined word ; 
importun-ate-ly, importuu-ate-uess. 

IMPOSE, to lay upon, enjoin, obtrude, jialm off. (F. — L. ami 
Gk.) In Spenser, F. Q. v. 8. 49. — F. imposer, ‘to impose;’ Cot. 

— F. ini- = L. im- -- in, on, upon; ami poser, to place; see Im- (0 
and Pose. ^ The F. imposer was confused with L. impdnere 
tliclow). Dor. impos-iHg, hnpos-ing-ly. 

IMPOSITION, a laying on, tax, deception. (F. — L.) ‘Thy 
fader sette on us . . . grete imposicions ;' Caxton, Golden Legend, 
Hist, of Roboas. — F. imposition. acc. impositionem, from nom. 
impositio, a laying on; cf. impositus, pp. of impdnere, to lay on. — L. 
im- - in, on ; and pdnere, to put, lay ; see Im- (3) and Position. 
Der. from same source : impost, from F. impost, * an impost, custom ’ 
(Col.), wliich from L. pp. impositus; impostor. Temp. i. 2. 477, from 
L. hu/osinr, a deceiver; impost-nre, Htill’s Chron. Heu. VI, an. 2O. 
$ 2, from F, imposture, 'imposture, guile’ (Cot.). 

IMPOSSIBLE, not possible. (F. — L.) ME. impossible. Chancer, 
C. T. 6270 (U 688). — F. impossible, ‘ impossible ; ’ Cot. — L. impossi- 
bilis. See Ln- (4) and Possible. Der. impossibili-ty. 
IMPOBTHUME, an abscess. (F. — L. — Gk.) ‘A boyle or 
impostkfime ; ’ Sii T. IClyot, Castel of Hclth, b. ii. c. 25. Also (better) 
spelt apostume, as in Prompt. Parv. — OF. apostume, ‘ an apostume, an 
inward swelling full of corrupt matter;’ Cot. Also (better) spelt 
aposteme ; Cot.— L. apostima, an abscess.- Gk. dtrua-nffia, a standing 
away from ; hence, a separation of corrupt matter. — Gk. &v 6 , from, 
cognate with E. of, off ; and art;-, base of ianjiu, I set, place, stand, 
from ^.STA, to stand. Sec Ajio- and Stand. Der. imposthum-ate, 
imposiknm-at-ion. fir Here the prefix im- is due to mere corruption ; 
the right form was aposteme or apostem (N. E. D.). 

IMPOSTOR, IMPOST; see under Imposition. 
IMPOTENT, not potent, feeble. (F.—L.) ME. impotent; 
Gower, C. A. iii. 383 ; bk. viii. 31 27. — F. impotent, ‘ impotent ; ’ Cot. 

— L. impotentem, acc. of impotens, unable. See lx&- (4) and Potemt. 
Der. impoteni-ly, impotence, impotene-y. 
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ISIPOUND, to put into a pound, as cattle. (E.) In Shak. Hen.V, 
i. a. i6o. From Im- (a) and Pound (a). Der. impound-age. 

IMPOVEBISH, to make poor. (F.— L.) ‘Him and his sub- 
jects still impoverislung ; ’ Drayton, Barons’ Wars, b. v. st. 8 ; and in 
Baret. From OF. tmpavrm-^ stem of pres. part, of etnpovrir, to im- 
poverish (Godefroy).— F. «fn-, for L. i;i, extremely ; and OF. /ot»r<r, 
poor. See Poor. Der. impuverhh-ment (Cotgrave). 

IMPEIACTICABLE, not practicable. (Late L.— Gk.) In 
Phillips, ed. 1706, and Kersey, ed. 1715; see Tatler, no. 187, $ 3. 
From Ixn- (4) and Praotioable. Der. impractieahUy^ impraciieahle- 
nesSf impraciica bili -t y. 

IMPRECATE, to invoke a enrse on. (L.) [The sb. imprecation 
(from F. imprecatioti) is in earlier nse than the verb, and occurs in 
Pnttenham, Eng. Poetrie, ed. Arber, bk. iii. ch. 19: p. 321. ‘The 
imprecation of the vestall nun Tuccia ; * Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxviii. 
c. 2.] — L. imprecatus^ pp. of imprecTiri, to call down by prayer.— L. 
if}f->»fn, upon, on; and precari, to jiray. See Im- (3) and Pray. 
Der. imprecat-ion CaboveJ ; imprecat-or-y. 

IMPREQMAHLE, not to be taken or seized upon. (F.— L.) 

* Impreignable cities and slronge holdes; ’ Sir T. Elyot, Tl»e Gover- 
nour, b. i. c. 27. § 10. ['I'he g is inserted much as in sovereign^ and 
was sometimes sihmt ; or gn was pronounced as ny."] Caxton has 
imprenable^ Golden Legend, Moses, § 5 from end. —OF. imprenable, 
‘impregnable;’ Cot. — F. i»i- •= L. negative prefix; and F. 

prendre, to take, from L. prekendere, to seize. Sec Comprehend. 
Der. impregnahl-y, impreguabHi-ty. 

IMFREORATE, to render pregnant. (L.) Milton uses impregn, 
r. L. iv. 300, ix. 737 ; this is a mere abbreviation. .Sir T. Brown 
has impregnate. Vulgar Errors, bk. iii. ch. 12. § g.^mLt.impraegniJdus, 
pp. of an (unused) impraegmtre, to make pregnant. — L. im~»^in, in ; 
and ^aegnu-, seen in praegnans, praegnas, pregnant. See Im- (3) 
and Preg;nant. Dor. impre gnat-ion. 

IMFBESE, an heraldic device, with a motto. (F.— Ttal. — I..) 
In Shak. Rich. II, iii. i. 25. Also spelt impre&a (Nares). — MF. im- 
prete. — Ital. impraa,* an imprese, an eiublcmc; also an enterprise ; ’ 
Florio. Fern, of impresn, undertaken (hence, adojitcd), pp. of im- 
prendere, to undertake.— I., i/i, in ; and prekendere, to lay hold of; see 
Prehensile. Doublet, emprise, an enterprise ; Spenser, F. Q. ii. 
4. 1 3, from F. emprise, ieni. pp. of emprendre, to undertake. Cot. 
Der. impresario, an undertaker, stage manager, from Ital. impresa, 
an undertaking. 

IMPRESS, to imprint, make an impression, press. (L.) MK.im- 
pressen, Chaucer, Truil. iii. J543 ; Gower, C. A. i. 257 ; bk. ii. 2900. 
The sb. impressioun is in Chaucer, C. T. 3613.— L. impressare, 
frequentative of imprimere, to impress.— L. im- — in, upon; and 
premere, to press. See Im- (3) and Press. Der. impress, sb.. Two 
Gent. iii. 2.6; impress-ion, Gower, C. A. ii. I4 ; bk. iv. 389 ; impress- 
ible, impress-ibl-y, impress-ihle-ness, impress-ive, impress-ive-ly, impress- 
ive-ness. ^ But impress-ment, a seizing of provisions or sailors for 
])ublic service, is a coined word allied to the press in Press- 
gang; see Press (2^. 

IMPRINT, to print upon, impress deeply. (F. — I..) ^Im- 
printed that fcate so sore in theyr ymaginacyon ; ’ Sir ' 1 '. More, Works, 

1 196 d [no/ 1 197 J. ME. empreinten, Chanecr, tr. of Boethius, bk. v. 
met. 4. 1 . 1 2. — Ob’, empreinte, ‘ a stamp, print ; ' C^jt. Orig. fem. of pp. 
of empreimlre, ‘ to irrint, stamp ; ’ id. — L. imprimere, to impress (above). 
CV* The OF. verb is empreindre. Der. imprint, sb. (first in 1480). 

IMPRISON, to put in prison. (F.— L.) ME. enprisonen, Rob. 
of Glouc., ed. W. A. Wright, 1 . 9521. F'or OF. em- 

prisonner, ‘to imprison;’ (ioU — F. em-^h. itn-t^in, in; and F. 
/>rfsoa, a tirison. Sec Im- (i) and Prison. Dot. imprison-ment. 

IMFROBAB 1 .E, not probable. (F. - L.) In .Shak. Tw. Nt. iii 
4. 141. — F. improbable, ‘improbable;’ Cot. Seelm- (4) and Pro- 
bable. Der. improbabl-y, improbabili-ty. 

IMPROMPTU, off hand ; a thing composed extempore. (F. — L.) 

‘ They were made ex tempore, and were, as the French call them, 
impromptus ; ’ Drydcn, A Discourse on .Satire ; in Dryden’s Poems, 
ed. 1856, p. 366. — F. impromptu; ‘ L’Impromptn de Versailles' is the 
title of a comedy by Moliere. — L. in prompta, in readiness; where 
prompiu is the abl. of promptus, a sb. formed from prdmere, to bring 
forward. See In and Prompt. 

IMPROPER, not proper. (F. — L.) ME. improper. * 2 mpro- 
prelich he demeth fame;’ Gower, C. A. i. ai ; prol 537. — F. im- 
p^prt, ‘unproper;’ Cot. From Im- (4) and Proper. Der. 
improper-ly ; so also impropriety, in Selden’s Illustrations to Drayton’s 
Polyolbion, s. a, note to 1 . no, from im- and propriety. 

IMPROPRIATE, to appropriate to private use. (L.) ‘Canst 
thou impropriate to thee Augustus’ worthy praise?* Drant, tr. of I 
Horace, Ep. to Quinctius (Ep. i. 16, 1 . 29). Coined from L. im- - j 
in, in, hence to (a person) ; and procure, to appropriate, from pro- 
prius, one’s own ; see Im- (3) and Proper. Der. impropritUdon. | 


IMPROVE, to make better. (F.-L.) In Shak. Jul. Caesar, ii. 
1. 15^. ‘Approve and improve, approvenunt and improvenusnt, are 
used in our old law as respectively equivalent ; * Richardson. See 
Blount’s Nomolexicon. Improve is altered from the late ME. en- 
protuen (see Skelton, Philip Sparowe, 793), which was a parallel 
form to ME. approwen, to * approve,’ to benefit. — AF. emprouwer, to 
benefit, parallel to OF, aproer, approtier, to benefit. These are 
formed (with prefix em- for L. in, or prefix a- for L. ad) from OF. 
prou, sb. profit, benefit ; which is allied to Ital. prode, sb. benefit, 
and Ital. prode, adj. good, valiant. See ProwesB. The AF. forms 
enprouver, tmprover, both occur in Britton. i[f Not allied to prove, 
with which it was confused in form. Der. improv-ahle, improv-abl-y, 
improv-able-ness, improv-ing-ly, improve-ment. Bacon, Essay 34, Of 
Riches. 

IMPROVIDENT, not provident. (L.) In .Shak. i Hen. VI, ii. 
1. 58. From Im- (4) and Provident ; sec Provide. Der. im- 
provident -ly, improvidence. Doublet, imprudent. 

IMPROVISE, to recite extemporaneously, bring about on a 
sudden. (F. — Ital. — L.) Quite modern. Not in Todd’s Johnson. 
— F. improviser. — lia\. improvvisare, to sing extempore verses.- Ital. 
imprtjvviso, sudden, unprovided for. — L. impronisus, unforeseen. — L. 
im- — in-, negative prefix; and prnulsus, pp. of prouidere, to foresee. 
See Im- (4) and Provide. Der. improvis-er, improvis-ate, improvis- 
at-ore (Ital.), improvis-at-ion ; we even find improvis-at-ise. Chambers, 
Cyclm>. of Eng. Literature, 1S60, ii. 499, col. 2. 

IMPRUDj^T, not prudent. (F.— L.) In Ch.aucer, C. T., 
B 309. Milton has imprudence, P. L. xi. 686. — F. imprudent, ‘im- 
prudent;* Cot. — L. imprudent-, stem of imprudens, not jirudent. See 
Im- (4) and Prudent. Der. imprudent-ly, imprudence. 
IMPUDENT, shameless. (F. — L.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 12. 5 ; 
Chancer, C. T., 1 397. — F. impudent, ‘ impudent ;’ Cot. — L. impudent-, 
stem of impudens, shameless. — L. im- ^ in-, not ; and pudens, modest, 
jirojM-Tly pres. ])art. of pudere, to feel shame (a word of doubtful 
origin). Der. impudent-ly; impudence, from F. impudence, ‘im- 
pudence* (Cot.). 

IMPUGN, to attack, call in question. (F. — L.) In rather early 
use. ME. impugnen ; F. Plowman, B. vii. 147. — F. impugner, ‘to 
impugne, fight or slirre against;’ Cot. — L. impugnare, to light 
against. — T.. im->^in, against; and pugnhre, to fight. Seelm- (i) 
and PugnaoioUB. Der. impugn-er, impugn-ahle. 

IMPU LSE, I MPULSION, IMPUliBIVE; see Impel. 
IMPUNITY, safety from punishment. (F. — T.. and Gk.) ‘As 
touching both the impunitie and also the recompense of other the 
informers;’ Holland, tr. of l.hy> p. 1035 (K.); and in Cotgrave. 
—Y.impuniti, ‘impunity;’ Cot. — ll impunitiitem, acc. of impimitas, 
impunity. — I., impuni-, dccl. stem of imtunis, without punishment. 
— L. im- — in-, not; and poena, penally, from Gk. uoarii. See Im- 
(4'1 and Pain. 

IMPURE, not pure. (F. — L.) ‘Impure and uncleanc;' Tyn- 
dall, \Vorks, p. 193, col. 2. — F. impur, ‘ impure; * Cot. — L. impurus. 
Sec Im- (4) and Pure. Der. impure-ly, impure-ness, impur-i-ty, 
Shak. Lucrcce, 854. 

IMPUTE, to place to the account of, reckon against as a fault, 
ascribe, charge. (F.— L.) In Levins. ‘ Th’ imputed blame;’ 
S|)cnscr, F. Q. ii. 1 . 20. And in Caxton, Eneydos, ch. 20 ; p. 73. — F. 
impuier, ‘to impute, ascribe, or attribute unto;* Cot. — L. imputdre, 
to bring into a reckoning. — L. im- — rn, in; andj^u/arf, to reckon, 
suppose, orig. to cleanse. See Im- (1) and Putative. Der. 
imput-er, imput-ahle, imput-ahl-y, imput-able-ness, imputabil-i-iy ; imput- 
at-ioH, Merch. Ven. i. 3. 13 ; imput-at-ive, imput-at-ive-ly. 

IN, prep, denoting presence or situation in place, time, or circum- 
stances. (£.) ME. in; passim. AS. in ; passim.'f Du. in ; Icel. i; 
Swed. and Dan. i ; Goth, in ; G. in.+W. yn ; OIrish in (Fick, i. 
486) ; OPruss. en ; L. in ; ( jk. ivi, iv. L. in is a weakened form of en, 
as in OI« en-du ; cf. Gk. iv, ev-iov. Dor. inn-er, from A.S. innera, 
a comparative adj., Grein, ii. 143 ; in-most, ME. inemaste (written for 
innemest), Castel of Love, ed. Weymouth, 1 . 809 (Stratmann), from 
AS. innemest, an authorised form (Busworth). CiS* The form inner- 
most is doubly corrupt, having an inserted r, and o substituted for 
older e ; the correct form is innemest = AS. innemest above. Even this 
is a double superlative, with the suffix -est added to the formative 
-m- which in itself denotes the su]>erlative (as in Latin pri-m-us) ; see 
this explained under Aftermost, PoremoBt. Similarly inmost 
should rather have been inmest. Der. (continued) : in-ward, q. v. ; 
also tkere-in, where-in, with-in, in-as-much, in-so-much ; and cf. in-ter-, 
in-tro-; also inn, 9. v. 

IN- (i), prefix, in. (E.) In some words, the prefix in- is purely 
E., and is merely the prep, in in composition. Exx. : in-born, in- 
breathe, in-hred, in-land, in-lay, in-let, in-ly, in-mate, in-side, insight, 
in-snare, install, instep, in-twine, in-twist, in-weave, in-wrap, in- 
wrought. Sec In. 
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IN- (a), prefix, in. (L. ; or F.-L.) In some words, the prefix is 
not the prep* cognate L. form. Exx. : iu-augurate, 

in-careerate, in-camate, in-cidenet, &c. These words are rather 
numerous, p- Sometiines the L. word has paased through F. l)efore 
reaching I'l Exx. ; in-cise, in-eittf in-eline, in-dication, &c. ^ In- 

(a) becomes i 7 - before /, as in iUlmion ; itn- before m and p, as in im- 
bue, im-pertl ; ir- before r, as in ir»rigate. 

IN'- prefix, with negative force. (L. ; or F. — L.) In numerous 
words, the prefix in- has a negative force ; from L. neg. prefix *«-, 
wliich is cognate with E. tin- (with the same forced, OIrisli an-, Skt. 
an- (frequently shortened to a-\ Gk. dv- (often shortened to d-), 
Zend an-, a-. See Un- (i), An-, A- (9). p. Tn ninny words, the 
L. word has reached us through the medium of French. Exx. : in- 
capable, in-eertainty, in-clement, in-compatible, &c. In- (3) be- 

comes I- before gn, as in i-gnoble ; il- before /, as in il-legal ; im- 
before ni and ns in im-meni.e, im-pure ; ir- before r, as in ir-ratinnal. 
IN ABHiIT V, lack of ability. (F. — I..) ME. inabylite\ in A 
Goodly Ealadc, a poem wrongly ascribed to Chaucer, 1 . 68; see 
Chaucerian Poems, p. 407. Sec in- (3) and Able. 
INACCSBSIBl^, not accessible. (F.~L.) In Shak. Temp, 
it. I. 37. «F. inaccessible; Cot. From In- (3) and Accesaible ; 
see Aooede. Per, inaccessible-ness, inaccessibili-ty. 
INACCURATE. not accurate. (L.) * Very inaccurate judg- 

ments;* Warburton, Divine l.cg.atioti, b. ii. s. 6 (K.) Inaccuracy is 
in Bailey’s Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1731. I' rom In- (3) and Accurate. 
Per, inaecurate-ly, inaccuracy. 

INACTION. want of .action. (F. — L.) In Hailey, vol. ii. cd. 1731, 
From In- (3) and Action; see Act. Per. inact-ive, inactive-h; 
in-activity, Swift, Hor ace, b. iv, ode 9, 1 . 2. 

INADEQUATE, not adequate. (L.) In Phillips, cd. 1706. 
From In- (3) and Adequate. Por. inadcquale-ly, madequate-ness, 
inadequac-v, 

INADMISSIBLE. not admis.siblc. (F. — L.) In late use. Used 
by Burke, On a Kegicide J‘cace, let. 1. note (U.) — F, inadmissible, 

‘ unadmittable ; ' Cot. From In- (3) and Admissible; see 
Admit. 

INADVERTENT, unatlentive, heedless. (L.) S;>elt inadvertant 
in Bailey, vol. ii. ed. 1731 ; first found in 1653. Inadvertence is in 
earlier use; Coles’ Diet., ed. 1684; first found in 1568 ; inadvertency 
in Bp. Taylor, vol. i. ser. 5 (R.) Inadvertent is of L. origin ; inadver- 
tence is from the F. inadvertence, ‘ inconsideration ; ’ Cot. See In- 
(3) and Advert. Per. inadvertent-ly ; also in-advertence, in-adver- 
tenc-y, as above. 

INALIENABLE. not alienable. (F. — L.) In Howell, Ectlers, 
vol. ii. let. X. § 4. »F. i«o//enflWe, ‘ unalienable ; ’ Col. From In- 
(3) and Alienable; sec Alien. 

DS'AMORATO. a lover. (Ital. — L. ) In Greene, Upstart Courtier, 
fol. D 4 (ifos). i-Mltal. inamorato, a lover, spelt innamorato in 
Florio; pp. of innamornre, to enamour. *L. in, in ; and amor-, stem 
of amor, love, allied to amdre, to love ; see Enamour. Por. in- 
amorata, fern, of the same. 

INANE. em])ty, void, silly, useless. (L.) ‘ We spe.ak of place, 

distance, or bulk, in the great inane ’ [i. e. void, used as a sb.'J ; 
Locke, On Human Underst. b. ii. c. 15. s. 7. [Not from F., but 
soggestwl by F. inanite, * emptiness, inanity’ (Cot.), which is from 
h. indnitatem, acc. of inoMtas, emptiness.] —L. indnis, void, empty. 
Of uncertain ethology. Per. inan-i-ty; inon-iV-ion, q. v. 
INANIMATE, lifeless. (L.) * /nan/zna/e, without life Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. And in Cockeram (1642). — L. inanimaius, lifeless. 
See In- (3^ ami Animate. Per. inanimat-ion. 

INAN^ION. emptiness, exhaustion from lack of food. (F.— L.) 
Spelt inanisioun, Laufranc’s Surgery, p. loo (1380). ' Kc])lction anti 
inanition may both due harme ; ’ Burton, Anat. of Melancholy, 
P- 235 (R.) — P* inanition, ‘an emptying;’ Cot. Allied to the 
pp. inanitus of L. indnire, to empty ; from indni-, dccl. stem of indnis, 
empty. See Inane. 

UN APPLICABLE, not applicable. (L.) Bailey has inapplicable- 
ness, vol. ii. ed. 1 731. From In- (3) and Applicable ; see Apply. 
Per. inapplicahle-ness, inapplicabili-ty. | 

INAPPRECIABLE. not appreciable. (L.) A rather late word ; 
not in Todd’s Johnson. First in 1787. From In- (3) and Ap- 
preciable; see Appreoiate. 

INAPPROACHABLE. not approachable. (F. — L.) A late I 
word ; not in Todd’s Johnson, hut in Webster (182S). From In- 
(3) and Approachable ; see Approaoh. 
INAPPROPRIATE, not fit. (L.) Late ; not in Todd. From 
In- (3) and Appropriate. Per. inappropriate-ly, inappropriate- 
ness. 

INAPT, not apt. (F.— L.) First in 1744; ineptitude i.s in 
Howell. Familiar Letters, b. i. s. 1. let. 9 ; dated 1619. From In- 
(3) and Apt. ^ Note that ineptitude is a correct spelling, from 


L. inepiitudoi so too the L. adj. is ineplus, not inaptus. Per. 
ly, inapt-i-tude. Poublet, inept, q. v. (a better form). 
INARTICULATE, not distinct. (L.) ‘ The inarticulate sounds 
of music;' Giles Fletcher, Poems; Pref. to the Reader. -L. inarti- 
culdttis, indistinct. From In- (3) and Articulate. Per. inarticu- 
late-ly, -ness ; inartieulat-ion. 

INARTIFICIAL, without artifice. (L.) ‘ An inartificial argu- 
ment;’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. I'jrors, b. i. c. 7. S 2.-L. inartificidlis, 
not according to the rules of art. From In- (3) and Artifioial; 
see Artifice. Per. inarlificial-ly. 1 

INASMUCH. seeing that. (E.) Merely the three words in as 
much run together. We find North. £. in als tnekil als, Cupor Mundi, 
19396; also inasmyche as, Wyclif’s Works, cd. Arnold, ii. ao6. Cf. 
‘ be als moehe as that ryvere may serve ’ by as much as that river, &c. ; 
Mandeville’s Travels, ed. Ilalliwcll, p. 45. 

INATTENTION, lack of attention. (F. - L.) ‘ This universal 

indolence and inattention among us ; ’ Taller, no. 187. From In- (3) 
and Attention ; see Attend. Per. inattent-ive, inattent-ive-ly. 
INAUDIBLE, not audible. (I..) In Shak. All’s Well, v. 3. 41. 
See In- (3'! and Audience. Per. inaudibl-y, inaudibili-ty. 
INAUGURATE, to consecrate, install, enter upon or invpt with 
an office formally, begin formally. (L.) ‘ The seat on which her 

kings inaugurated were ; ’ Drayton, Polyolbion, s. 1 7. 1 . 1 88. Properly 
a 2 »p. , as in ‘ being inaugurate and invested in the kingdome ; ’ TTollond, 
tr. of Livy, p. 14 (R.) ‘When is the inauguration?’ Beaum. and 
Fletcher, Valentinian, v. 5. l.-L. inaugurdius, pj). of inaugurdre, 
to consult the divining birds, practise augury, inaugurate. L. !«-=* 
prep, in, for, towards; and augurdre, to act as augur. See In- (2) 
and Augur. Per. inaugurat-ion (above) ; inaugurat-or ; inaugural. 
INAUSPICIOUS, not auspicious. (L.) In Shak. Romeo, v. 3. 
III. See In- ^3) and Auspice. Per. inauspidous-ly, -ness. 
INBORN, born within one, native. (E.) ‘And straight, with 
inborn vigour, on the wing;* Dryilcn, Mrs. Anne Killigrew, 1 . 191. 
Late AS. inboren, in-bom. From in, prep. ; and fcorzi, pp. of bear. 

' See In- (1) and Bear (1). So also Icel. innborinn, inborn. 
INBREATHED, breathed in. (E) ‘Dead things with in- 
breathed sense ; ’ Milton, At a Solemn Musick, 1 . 4. See In- (1) and 
Breathe. 

INBRED, hrcrl within, innate. (E.) ‘ My enemy ; ’ Milton, 
P. L. ii. 785. From in, {irep. ; and bred, pp. of Breed. 

INCA, a royal title. (Peruvian.) ‘The Indi.'in Inca;’ Howell, 
Fam. Letters, and Introd. Poem, 1 . 19. Dryden has the pi. Incas; 
Fablea, Dedication, § 7. — Peruv. inca, a title. Cf. Vevxv.capay kapac 
Inca, king of Peru (po/wy—only ; kapac — \ot^); Peruv. ihct. Inca 
was orig. the chief of a tribe (Oviedo). Garcilasso de la Vega 
explains capa Inca as ‘ sole lord ; ’ and eomidaius that the Span, 
form inga is corrupt. 

mCAGE, to i>ul in a cage. (F. — L .1 Better fficagc. In Shak. 
Rich. 11 , ii. 1. 102. — F. encager, * to iiicnge, to shut within a cage; * 
Cot. — F. en — L. in, in ; and cai^e, a cage. See In- (2) and Cage. 
INCALCULABLE, not to be counted. (L.) ‘Do mischiefs 
incalculable;* Burke, On Scarcity (R.) From In- (3) and Calcula- 
ble; sec CaloulatCL per. incalmlabl-y. 

INCANDESCENT, glowing hot. (L.) Incandescence is in 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 167.;. — L. incandescent-, stem of jires. part, of 
incandescere, to glow. — L. in, towards ; and candescere, inceptive 
form of candere, to glow. Sec In- (2) and Candle. Per. incan- 
descence, 

INCANTATION, a magical charm. (L.) ME. incantacitm, 
Gower, C. A. iii. 45 ; bk. vi. 1309. — OF. incantation ; see N. E. D.— 
L. incantdtidnem, acc. of incantdtio, an enchanting ; cl incantdtus, jip. 
of incantdre, to sing charms. See Enohant. 

^CAPABLE. not capable. (F. — L.) In Drayton, Moses his 
Birth, b. i. 1 . 250; Milton, P. L. ii. I40,v. 505 ; Shak., Sonnet 113.— 
F. incapable, ‘ uneapaldc ; * Cot. From In- (3) and Capable. Per. 
incapabili-ty ; and see b elow. 

INCAPACITY, want of capacity. (F.—L.) In Miusheu. — 
F. incapacite, * incapacity ; * Cot. Cl L. incapax, incapable. From 
In- (3) and Capacity ; see Capacious. Per. incapaeit-ate ; in- 
capacit-at-ion, Burke, I'koughts on the Present Discontents, ed. E. J. 
Payne (Clar. Press), p. 63, 1 . 3. 

INCARCERATE, to put in prison. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss, 
ed. 1674. As a pp. in Roy, Rede Me, ed. Arber, p. 48, 1 . 6. — L. in, 
in ; and carcerdtm, pjj. of carcerdre, to imiirison, from career, a prison ; 
a wonl of uncert ain orig in. Per. incarcerat-ion. 
INCARNADINE, to dye of a red colour. (F.— Ital.— L.) In 
.Shak. Mach. ii. a. 62; see Narcs. — F. incamadin, ‘carnation, of 
a deej), rich, or bright carnation ; ’ Cot. — Ital. ineamadino, * carnation 
or flesh colour ; * Florio. Also spelt ineamatino (Florio), as in mod. 
Italian. — Ital. inearnato, incarnate, of flesh colour. — L. incarndius, 
incarnate. See Incarnation. 
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119'CABNATION, embodiment in flesh. (F.~L.) ME. rn* 
carnaeion, Rob. of Clone, p. 9: 1. 197. »F. incarna/ion. * Late L. 
iHeamatioHem, acc. of ineamiUio ; cf. inearnalus, pp. of inearnare, to 
clothe with flesh. • L. m, in ; and cant-, stem of earo, flesh. See 
Carnal. Der. incarnate^ Merch. Ven. ii. 2. 29, from pp. ineamatus ; 
incarnat-ive, i. e. causing flesh to grow, Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxvii. 
c. 11 (near end). 

Ilf CASE, the same as Encase. (F. — L.) In Pope, tr. of Homer, 
Od. i. 333. 

Ilf CAUTIOUS, not cautious. (L.) * You treat adventurous, and 
incautious tread ; ’ Francis, tr. of Horace, b. ii. ode 1 (R.). From In- 
(3) and Cautious ; see Caution. Der. ineautious-ly, ness, 
IlfCEIfDIAHir, one who sets fire to houses, &c. ^L,) * Others 
called him . . . incendinrie Holland, tr. of Suetonius, p. 238. i-L. 
ineendiarius, setting on fire. — L. incendium, a burning. —L. inemderg, 
to kindle. Sec Incense (1). Der. incendiar-istn. 

INCEIfSE (1), to inflame. (L.) ‘Much was the knight in- 
eenst ; ’ Spenser, F. Q. v. 3. 36. L. iueensus, pp. of incendere, to kindle, 
inflame. — L. i/i, in, upon ; and *canderef to burn (found also in comp. 
nccendere), allied to candere, to glow. See In- (2) and Candle. 
Der. incend-iary, q. v. ; incense-tneni. Twelfth Nt. iii. 4. 260. 

IZf CEIf SE (2), spices, odour of spices burned. (F. — L.) ME. 
encem, Chaucer, C. T. 2279 (A 2277). — F. eneens, ‘ incense, frankin- 
cense ; * Cot. 1., incensum, incense, lit. what is burnt ; orig. neuter of 
incensus, pp. o f incen dere ; see Inoense ( I ) . Der. Jrank-incense, censer. 
INCElfTIVE, provoking, inciting. (1^.) * Part incentive reed 

Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire;' Milton, P. L. vi. 519. 

[ Yet not connected with L. incendere, to kindle.] -i L. incentiuus, that 
which strikes up or set.s a tune ; hence, that provokes or incites ; cf. 
1.. *ineentus, unused pp. of inchiere, to blow or sound an instrument. 

— T.. in, into ; and canere, to sing. Sec Enoliant, Chant. , 

IlfCBPTIVE, beginning. (L.) In Phillips’ Diet. ed. 1706. I 

Formed, with suffix -ive (^L. -iuus), from incept-um, supine of 
ineipere, to begin, lit. to seize on. — L. in, on; and capere, to seize; 
see In- (2) and Capable. Dor. inceptive ly', an<l see incipient. 

Ilf CERTITUDE, uncertainty. (F. — l..) In Holland, tr. of 
Pliny, bk. xviii. c. 25, p. fS6 h. — F. incertitude, ‘ incertainty ; ' Cot. 

— L. in-, not; .and Late L. c«r/f7udb, certainty (Due.), from certus, 
sure. See Certain. 

UfCESSANT, ceaseless. (L.) In l.«vins. Andin Shak.Hen.V, 
ii. 2. 38. — L. mc«s.sa»r-, stem of incessans, unceasing. — L. t»-, negative 
prefix ; and cessans, pres. pt. of cessare, to cease. Sec In- (3) and 
Cease. Der. incessani-ly. 

INCEST, impurity. (F. — L.) In e.arly use. ME. iW-s/, Aiicren 
Riwle, p. 204, 1. 20. — F. inresie, ‘ incest;* Cot.—T.. ineestus (gen. -us), 
sb. incest. — L. incestus, ndj., unchaste. — L. in-, not; and castus, 
chaste. .See In- (^3) and Chaste. Der. ineest-u-ous, Hamlet, i. 2. 

1 1;7 ; incest-u-ous-ly. 

Inch (O, the twelfth part of a foot. (I..) ME. inche, Prompt. 
J’nrv. p. 261. Older spelling also unche', * feouwer unchene long;' 
Layamon, 23970. AS.y«cc; Laws of A£thelberht, 67; in Thorjie’s 
Ancient Laws, i. 18. —L. uncia, an inch; also, an ounce, ik-e 
Ounce (i), which is the doublet. Der. inch-meal. Temp. ii. a. 3 
(see Fieoexneal) ; inch-thich, Wint. Tale, i. a. 186. ^9* The AS. 

y u, derived from u by vowel-change ; the changes from L. u to 
AS. y, and thence to ME. /, are quite regular. 

INCH (2), an island, ((jacl.) In Shak. Macb. i. 2. 61 ; Henry, 
Wallace, bk. ix. 1147.— Gael, innis, an island. -^Irish inis, an island ; 
W. ynys ; Itret. enez ; Coni. cnys. C'f. L. insula. 

INCHOATE, just begun. (L.) First in 1534 (N.E.D.).— L. 
inehoiitus, more correctly incohdtus, pp. of incohare, to liegin. 
INCIDENT, falling upon, liable to occur. (F.— L.) In Levins; 
and in Shak. Timon, iv. 1. 21. Also used as sb. Lydgate incydentcs, 
sb. pL, Troye Rook, bk. v. last ch.; fol. Ddij, back. — F. incident, 
'an incident, circumstance;* Cot.— L. incident-, stem of pres. pt. of 
incidere, to befall.— L. in, on ; and cadere, to fall. See Codenoe. 
Der. incident-al, -ly, -ness ; incidence ; incidenc-y, Wint. Tale, i. a. 403. 
INCIPIENT, beginning. (L.) Found in 1669. * Incipient 

apoplexies;’ Royle, Works, vol. iv. p. 641 (R.). — L. incipient-, stem 
of imipiens, pres. ])t. of ineipere, to begin; see Inoeptive. Der. 
incipient -fy, incidence. 

INCIRCLE, the same as Endrole. (F.— L.) In Kersey, cd. 

CISE, to cut into, gash. (F. — L) ‘Rut I must be incised 
first, cut, and opened;’ Reaum. and Fletcher, Mad Lover, it. i. 17. 

— F. inciser, * to cut into, make an incision ; ’ Cot. — L. incisus, pp. of 

incidere, to cut into. — L. in, into; and ccedere, to cut. See In- (2) 
and Csvara. Der. inch-ion, L. L. L. iv. 3. 97, from F. incision 
(Cot.) ; from F. ineisif, ‘ cutting,' Cot. ; incis-ive-ly, ineis-ive- 

xMs; incis-or, from L. incisor; incis-or-y. 

INCITE, to rouse, instigate. (F.-L.) In K. Lear, iv. 4. 27.— | 


F. inciter, ‘to incite;' Cot.-L. ineitdre, to niBC forward.- L i«, 
towards, forwards; and dtare, to urge. See XU- (a) and Cite. 
Der. ineite-ment, from F. incitement, *an inciting,’ Cot.; incit-at-ion, 
spelt ineitacio H, Sir T. More, Works, p. 55 1 c. 

INCIVIL, uncivil, rude. (F. -L.) in Shak. Cymb. v. 5. 392. — 
F. iwctviV, < nncivill ; ’ Col.— L. inciuilh, rude. From In- (3) and 
Civil. Dor. incivil-it-y, Com. Errors, iv. 4. 49, from F. inciviliti, 

‘ incivility;* Cot, 

INCIiEMENT, not clement. (F.— L.) In Milton, P. L. iii. 
426. —F. inclement, ‘ nnclement;’ Cot. From In- (3) and Clouant. 
Der. inclement-ly; inclemenc-y, used by Cot. to translate F. inelemenee. 
INCLINE, to lean towards, bow towards. (F. — L.) ME. en- 
clinen, Gower, C. A. i. 168; bk. ii. 271; also in Chaucer, C. T. 
13908 (R 3092). -F. incliner, ‘to incline;* Col. -I., inelinare, to 
incline. — L. in, towards ; and *clindre, to lean, cognate with E. lean. 
Sec Lean (1). Der. inelin-at-ion, Hamlet, iii. 3. 39, ME. incly- 
nacioun, Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. from F. inelinatinn, ‘an 
inclination,’ ('ot. ; also inclin-able. Cor. ii. 2. 60. 

INCLOSE, the same as Enclose. (K. — L.) In Spenser, F. Q. 
iii. 2. 31 : Dunbar, Thistle and Rose, st. 23. Der. enclos-ure, Milton, 
P. L. iv. 1 33. Sec Include. 

INCLUDE, to shut in, contain. (I..) In Rarncs, Works, p. 228, 
col. 2. — L. includere, pp. inclusus, to shut in. — L. in, in; and clau- 
dere, to shut. See In- (a) and Close (l). Der. inclus-ion; inclus- 
ive, Rich. Ill, iv. I. 59 ; inclus-ive-ly. 

INCOQNITO, in concealment. (Ital. — L.) Tn Dryden, Kind 
Keeper, Act L sc. i ; and in Rlount’s flloss., cd. 1674. — Ital. bi<^ug- 
aiVo, unknown. — L. mcogniVws, unknown. — I., in-, not; and cognitus, 
known. See In- (3) and Cognition. ^ Shortened to incog. 
Taller, no. 2 30. 

INCOHERENT, not coherent. (L.) ‘ Two incoherent and un- 
combining dispositions;’ Milton, On Divorce, b. i. c. i. ‘ Resides 
the incoherence of such a doctrine ;' id. b. ii. c. 2. See In- (3) and 
Cohere. Der. ineoherent-ly, incoherence. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE, that cannot be burnt. (L.) ‘Stories of 
incombustible napkins;’ Sir T. Rrowne, Vulg. Furors, b. iii. c. 14, { 3. 
From In- (3) and Combustible; sec Combustion. Der. in- 
combustible-ness, incombustihili-ty. 

INCOME, gain, profit, revenue. (E.) Properly, the * coming in,* 
and hence, accomplishment, fulfilment. ME. income, coming in; 
Cursor Mundi, 11 127. ‘Pain pi-iys the income of each precious 
thing ; * Shak. Lucrece, 334. From In- (i) and Come. 
INCOMMENSUBABIiE, not commensurable. (F. — L.) In 
Rlount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — K. incommensurable, 'unmeasurable;* 
C!ot.— L. incommensurabilis. Sec In- (3) and Commensurate. 
Der. inrommcnsurahl-y. incnmmensurable-ness, ineommensurabili-ty. 

INCOMMENSURATE, not commensurate. (L.) In Royle, 
Works, vol. iv. ^7^0 (R0> From In- (3) and Commensurate. 
INCOMMODE, to cause inconvenience to. (F. — L.) In Florio 
(1594), 8.V. /ncowof/orc. — F. incommoder, ‘to incommodate, hinder;’ 
Cot.— L. incommodare, to cause inconvenience to. — L. incommodus, 
inconvenient. — L. i»-, not; and commodus, convenient. See In- (3) 
and Commodious. Der. incommod-i-ous. North’s Plutarch, p. 77 
(R.) ; incommod-i-ms-ly, -««s ; also incormnod-i-ty, Sir T. Elytf 
Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 31. 

INCOMMUNICABLE, not communicable. (F.— I..) In 

Rlount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. — F. incommunicable, ‘ uncommunicable ;’ 
Cot. See In- (3) and Commune. Der. incommtmicahl-y, incom- 
munieable-ness, incommunicabili-ty ; so also in-communic-at-ive. 
INCOMMUTABLE, not commutable. (F.— L.) ‘The in- 
eomutable deyte;’ Caxton, Golden Legend; Pentecost, § i. — F. in- 
commutable; Cot. See In- (3) and Commute. Der. incommutabl-y, 
incommutable-ness, inenmmutabili-ty. 

INCOMPARABLE, matchless. (F. — L.) In Shak. Timon, 
i. I. 10; and Lydgate, Troye Rook, bk. i. ch. 6, fol. D 4 (end).— 
F. incomparable, * incomparable ; * Cot. See In- (3) and Compare. 
Der. incomparabl-y, incomparable-ness. 

INCOMPATIBLE, nut compatible. (F. — I..) In Reaum. and 
Fletcher, Four Plays in One, Triumph of Love, sc. 1, 1. 7. — F. i/i- 
compatilde, ' incompatible ; * Cot. From In- (3) and Compatible. 
Der. inen mpatib l-y ; iHeo mjpatibil-i-ty, from F. ineompatibilite (Cot.). 
INCOMPETENT, not competent. (F. — L.) In Minsheu.— 
F. incompetent, * incompetent, unfit ;* Cot. See In- (3) and Com- 
petent. Der. ineompetent-ly, incompetence ; also incompetenc-y, used 
by Cot. to translate F. incompetence, 

incomplete, not complete. (L.) ‘A most imperfect and 
ineompleat divine;’ Milton, Animad. upon Remonstrants Defence 
against Smectymnuus (R.). ME. ineompleet, Wyclif, Work^ ed. 
Arnold, iii. 342, 1. 9.— L. incomplitus. See In- (3) and Complete. 
Der. incomplete-ly, -ness. 

INCOMPBEHENSIBLB, not to be comprehended. (I*. — L.) 
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‘How ineotnprehensihle are his waics;’ Frith, Works, p. 84, col. a, 
last line. And in Wyclif, Jerem. xxxii. 19. — F. ineomprehenstble ; 
Cot. From In- (3) nn<l Comprehensible ; see Comprehend. 

Der. vicompreheinibl-y, ineomprehensibili-ty ; so also incamprehen^-ive, 
ineomprehen'i-ive-Hefi. 

INCOMFBESSIBIiE, not compressible, In Bailey, 

vol. ii. fd. 1731. From In- (3) and Compressible ; see Com- 
press. Per. iticompresiihUi-ty. 

llfCOlSrCEIV ABTiB, not to be conceived. iF. — T..) First in 
1631. Bailey has inconeeivable-ness, vol. ii. cd. 1 y.’.i. A coined word ; 
see In- C3) and Conceive. Per. iucanctivnhl-y, incnnrrivableness. 
HTCOI^CIjXJBI V JSj, not conclusive. (L.') First in 1707* 
Todd’s Johnson. From In- (3) and Conclusive ; see Conclude. 
Per. ineoHcIusive-lyj •ness. 

TNCONDTT'Ep ill-constructed, crude, rude. (L.) ‘ Carol incon- 
dite rhythms ; * Philips, Cyder, bk. ii. - L. iucomlilu*., ill jnit together. 
— I* i«-, not ; eondiins, pp. of eondrre, to put togellier, from con-, for 
entn, together, and -dere, to put, place, allied to Gk. I place, 

See Thesis. Brugmann, i. § 373. 
mcoiraRuous, inennsistrnt, unsuitable. (L.) In Cotgrave, 
to translate F. inenngri/r. — I.. incon^mus; with - 07 /.v for - ms. F'rom 
In- (3) and Congruous ; see Congrue. Per. incongru-i-ty, in 
Minsheu, and used by Cot. to ttanslntc F. inrongruite. 
INCONSEQUENT. not following from the premises. (L.) 
Kersey has inconsrquency, cd. i 7 >,‘)» Bailey has inconsequentness^ 
vol. ii. ed. T731. — T.. inermspquent-f stem of incoMse^Men.*!, inconsequent. 
Sec In- (3) and Consequent. Per. incont,equeHi-ly, -ness ; ineon- 
srauence, inconscqumc-y ; also inconsequent -ialf incon^equeut-ial-iy. ' 

INCONSIDEBABIjE. unimportant. (F. — 1 ..) In Milton, 
J*. R. iv. 457. From In- (3) and Considerable; see Consider. 
Per. So also inconsider-a/e, Shak. K. John, ii. 67 ; inconsider-ate-lvt 
incotnider-nte-ness ; ineonsider-at-ion, in Cotgravc, to translate F. in- 
consiiiera/iuu. 

INCONSISTENT, not consistent. (L.) ‘Though it l>e in- 
consistent with their calling;' Howell, Foreign Travel, ed. 1642, 
s. 1 8; cd. Arbcr, p. 76. From In- (3) and Consistent; sec 
Consist. Per. inconsistent-h, inconsistence, inconsidenc-y. 
INCONSOLABLE. not to be consoled. (F.— 1 ^.) In Min- 
sheu.— F. incoHSolnhle, ‘inconsolable;* C'ot. — L. ineonsolnbilis. See 
In- C3) and Console. Per. inconsolahl-y. 

INCONSTANT. not constant. (F. — L.) * Inconstant man;* 
Spenser, F. Q. i. 4. 26. ME. inconstaunt, Iloccleve, Eettcr of Cupid, 

1 . lot. — F. inconstant, ‘inconstant;* Cot. See In- (3) and Con- 
stant. Per. ineonstant-Iy] inconstanc-yf used by Cot. to translate 
F. inconstance. 

INCONSUMABLE, that cannot be consumed. (I..) ‘Coats, 
inconsumable by fire ;’ .Sir Browne, Vulg. h-irors, b. iii. c. 14, § 4. 
A coined word. See In- (3! and Consume. 
INCONTESTABLE, not contestable. ( F. — ]...) ‘ By necessary 
consequences, as incontestable as those in mathematicks ; ’ Locke, Of 
Human Underst. b. iv. c. 3. s. 18 (K.V — F. incontestable, ‘not to lie 
contested or stood on;’ Cot. Sec In- (3) and Contest. Per. 
incontestabl-v. 

INCONTINENT (i), unchaste. (F.-L.) In Shak. As You 
Like It, v. 2. 42. — F. incontinent, ‘ incontinent, immoderate ; ’ CoL — L. 
incontinent-, stem of incontinens.m,]^. ///-, not ; and continens, contain- 
ing, pres. pt. of continere, to contain. See In- (3) and Contain. 
Per. incontinent-ly \ incontinence, used by Cot. to translate F. in- 
continence ; also incontinenc-yf spelt incontinencie in Sir T. More, 
Works, p. 297 f. 

INCONTINENT (2), immediately. (F. — L) In Sjienser, 
F. Q. i. 9. 19. incontinent, (Icncrydes, 1 . 1571. — F. /«co«o«e«/, 

‘ adverb, incontinently, instantly ; ’ Cot. Lit. ‘ immoderately ; ’ and 
due to tile word above. Per. incontinent-ly, Oth. i. 3. 306. 
INCONTROLLABLE, not to be controlled. (F. — L.) ‘An 
incontroullable conformity;’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. 
c. 12, 5 15. A coined word. Sec In- (3) and Control. Per. i«- 
conlroIlabl-y\ 

INCONTROVERTIBLE, not to be gainsaid. (L.) In Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. h^rors, b. vii. c. 13, $ 4 [not c. 23]. A coined wonl. 
See In- (3) and Controversy. Per. incontrovertibl-y, incoutro- 
vertibili-ty. 

INCONVENIENT, not suitable, incommodious. (F. - L.) ‘ T 
wene that non inconuenient shalt thou fynde betwene (ioddes for- 
weting and lilierlc of arbitrement ; ’ Test, of Love, b. iii. c. 3. 77. 

* Withouten any inconuenience thereof to folow ; ’ id. c. 4. 139. — F. 
inconvenient'. Cot. — L. iuennuenient-, stem of inconueniens, unsuitable. 
See In- (3) and Convenient. Per. inconvenient-ly, inconvenience, 
ineonventenc-y. 

INCONVERTIBLE, not convert ible. ( I ‘ And accompanieth 
the inconvertible portion;’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 5, 


$ 8 [reference in R. wrong].— L. ineonuertibilis, unchangeable. See 
In- (3) and Convert. Per. inconvertihiU-ty. 
INCONVINCIBLE. lot convincible. (L.) ‘Yet it is not 
much less injurious unto knowledge, obstinately and ineonvincibly [in- 
eonvincedly, R.] to side with any one; * Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, 
b. i. c. 7, S 6. A coined word ; from In- (3) and Convince. Per. 

ineonvincihl-y. 

INCONY, ndj., rare, fine, delicate, pretty, very dear. (E.) In 
Shak. L. L L. iii. i. 136; iv. 1. 144; Marlowe, Jew of Malta, iv. 5 
(or 6). Perhaps for in-conny ; where in- is intensive, as in ME. in-ly, 
very; and eonny (also canny) is North K., meaning skilful, gentle, 
])lcaB.'int, dainty. Sec. (KH.D.) From E. can, I know (how); cf. 
Icel. kuunigr, kno wing , wise ; Swed. hmnig, skilful. 
INCORPORATE, to form into a body. (L.) In Shak. Romeo, 
ii. 6. 37. Orig. a pp. as in Mids. Nl. Dr. iii. 2. 208 ; and much earlier 
(sjjclt ineorporat) in Trevisa, tr. of Higden, i. 329. — L. incorportitm, 
pp. of ineorporare, to furnish with a body. — L. in, in ; and earpor-, 
clecl. stem of cor^Mjs, a body. See In- (2) and Corporal (2). Per. 
ineorporat-ion. Sir T. More, Works, p. 1045 *’ *0 incorpor-eal, 

Milton, P. L. i. 789 ; incorpor-eal-ly. 

INCORMCT. not correct. (F.— L.) In Hamlet, i. 2. 95. — F. 
ituorrect, ‘incorrect;’ Cot. — L. ineorrectus, uncorrected. .See In- 
(3) and Correct. Per. incorrect-ly, -ness; so also incorrigible, in 
Minsheu, and used by Cpt. to translate F. incorrigible ; incorrigible- 
ttess, incorrigihili-ty. 

INCORRUPT, not corrupt. (L.) ‘ The most iuste and incorrupt 
iugc’ [judge]; Joye, Exposicion of Daniel, c. 7. And in Trevisa, 
tr. of Higden, vii. 149. — L incorruptus, uncorrupted. Sec In- (3) 
and Corrupt. Per. incorntpt-ly ; incorrupt-ion. Sir T. More, 
W’orks, p. 1345(1; incorrupt-ness ; also incorrupt-ibU, Bililc, I551, 
1 Cor. XV. 52, from F. incorruptible, Cot. ; incorruptibl-y, incerrupt- 
ible-ness. 

INCRASBATE, to make thick. (I,.) ‘ Liquors which time hath 
iuerassated into jellies;’ Sir T. llrowne, Urn-burial, c. iii. § 3. — L. 
incrassatus, pp. of inrrassare, to make thick. — 1,. in, in, into; and 
crassdre, to thicken, from crassus, thick. Sec Crass. Per. inerass- 
atiou, incrassat-ive. 

INCREASE, to grow in size, to augment. ^F. — L) ME. in- 
eresen, I’rompt. Parv. ]>. 261. J<',arlier, eturesen, C.'iiauccr, (!. T. I3394 
(B 1654). — AF. encress-, a stem of encrestre, to increase ; Slat. Realm, 
p. 284. — F. en, in; and AF. cres-, stem of erebtre, to grow (OF. 
croistre, F. croitre). * Un arbresu ki eu munt fu eresant * — a small tree 
which W.1S growing on the mount ; Vic «lc St. Auban, ed. Atkinson, 
1 1 72. ('f. L. incrrscere, to increase. — L. in, in ; and crescere, to grow. 
See In- (2) and Crescent. Per. increase, sb , Bible, 1551, Ezek. 
xxxiv. 27. And sec increment. 

INCREDIBLE, not credible. (F.- L.) ‘ Reioyspg incredibly ; ’ 
Sir T. Elyot, The (iovernour, b. ii. c. 2 ; .Sliak. Tam. Shrew, ii. 
308. — F. incredible, * incredible ; ’ ('ot. — L. incrcdihilis. From In- (3) 
and Credible ; see Creed. Per, incredibl-y, incredihih-ty ; so also 
incred-ul-ous, 2 Hen. IV, iv. 5. 154, from I... incredidu', by change of -us 
to -ous, as in numerous other instances ; incredtdous-ly ; incredul-i-ty, 
from F. incrednlitr, * incredulity,’ (Jot. 

INCREMENT, increase. (L.) Used by Bp. Taylor, Liberty of 
Prophesying, § 16. ‘/ncre;;ie«/, increment um ; ’ Levins, cd. 1570 — 

I., incrementum, increase. Formed with siiflix -mentum from mere-, 
base of increscere, to increase. See Increase. 

INCROACH. the same as Encroach. (F.) In Minsheu; and 
in Cotgrave, to translate MF. enjamber. 

INCRUST, to cover with a crust. (F. — L.) ‘The chapell is 
incrusted with such precious materials;' Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 10, 
1644. ‘ Iner test ate, incrustare ; ’ Levins, ed. 1570. — F. tner aster, ‘ to 

set a scab or crust on Col. — I., incrustare, to cover with a crust. — L. 
in, on ; and rrMs/a, a crust. See In- (2) and Crust. Per. incru.<>/n/- 
ion, Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. Itetter than encrust. 
INCUBATE, to sit on eggs to hatch them. ( 1 «) The verb is 
late, and suggested by the sb. incubation. ‘ The daily incubation of 
ducks;* Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 7, § 9. — L. incuhntus, 
pp. of inevbnre, to lie upon, sit upon eggs. See Incubus. Per, 
incuhat-ion, incuhat-or. 

INCUBUS, a nightmare, oppressive weight. (L.) ‘ Ther is 
noon other incubus but he;’ Chaucer, C. T. 6462 (D 880).— L. 
incubus, a nightmare. — L. incubdre, to lie upon. — L. in, upon; and 
cubdre, to lie down, lit. to be bent down. Cf. Gk. kvwtsiv, to stoop 
down. 

INCULCATE, to enforce by admonitions. (L.) * To inculcate, 
incnlcare;* Levins. — L. ineM/nl/Ms, pp. of ineulcare, lit. to tread in. 
— T.. in, in ; and calcdre, to tread. Sec Calk. Per. incidcat-ion. 
INCULPABLE, not culpable. (L.) ‘As one that was in- 
culpable;* Chapman, Homer’s Iliad, b. iv. 1 . 103; and in Minsheu. 
— L. ittcnlpdbilis. S(ie In- (3) and Culpable. Per. inculpabl-y. 
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mCULPATB, to bring into blame. (L.) First in 1799. Not 
in Todd’s Johnson. — Late L. inculpartt to bring blame upon, accuse ; 
Ducange. — L.. ('n, upon; and cu/pa, blame ; sec In* (2) and Culp- 
able. Der. ineulmt~ioH^ tHctdpai-or-y, 

nrCTTMBENT, lying upon, resting upon as a duty. (L.) * Aloft, 
incumbent on the dusky air ; ’ Milton, P. L. 1. 226. — L. incumbenl-t stem 
of pres. pt. of ineumbere, to lie upon ; a nasalised form allied to 
tnrM6dr«, to lie upon. SeelnoubUB. Der. inrumAm/, sb., one who 
holds an ecclesiastical office, see Minshcu, and Itlounl's Gloss., cd. 
1674 ; incumbent-Iy, incumbenc-y. 

INCUMBER, the same as Encumber. (F. - L.) In Minshcu ; 
and in Milton, P. L. vi. 874, ix. 1051. 

INCUR. to become liable to, bring on. (L.) In Shak. Merch. 
Ven. iv. 1. 361. — L. fMcurrere, to run into, fall into, run upon, attack, 
befal, occur. — I., m, upon; and currere^ to run. See in- (2) and 
Current. Der. incursion, q. v. 

CNCURABliE. not curable. (F. — L.) ME. i«c«raWt, P. Plow- 
man, B. X. 327 ; Gower, C. A. ii. 119; bk. iv. 3509. — F. incurable ; 
Cot. — L. incurnbilis. mml„ in-, not ; and curnbilis, curable, from curiire, 
to cure. See In- (3) and Cure. Der. incurabl-y, incurable-ness, 
incurabili-ty. 

INCURSION, an inroad, encounter. (F. — I..) In Shak. 1 Hen. 
IV, iii. 2. 108. -F. incursion,* an incursion, inrode;’ Cot.— L. i«- 
cursionem, acc. of inci/rsio, an attack; allied to L. incursus, ]ip. of 
ineurrere, to alttnck. .Sec Incur. 

meURVATE. to bend, crook. (L.) In Cuckcram, pt. ii. s. v. 
bow. ‘ Incurvation, a ci ook’ning or bowing ; ’ Kersey, ed. 1 7 1 5. — I.. 
incuruatus, jip. of incuruare, to bend into a curve. — L. in, in, into ; 
and curuhre, to curve, from curuus, crooked ; see In- (2) and Curve. 
Der. incurvnt-ion, 

n^DEBTED. being in debt. (F. — L.) In Luke, xi. 4 (A. V.). 
'iML. endetied \ Chaucer, C, T. 16202 fG 734). — OF. endetter, MF. 
endehler, ‘to bring into debt;’ Cot. — F. en, in, into; and OF. deite, 
MF. debte, a debt. See In- (2) and Debt. Der. indehted-ness, 
INDECENT. not decent. (F. — I..) In Spenser, b. ii. c. 9. st. i. 
— F. indecent, ‘undecent;’ Cot. — L. indecent-, stem of indecens, un- 
liecoming. See In- (3) and Decent. Der. indecent-ly, indecenc-v. 
INDECISION, want of decision. (F.-L.) Used by Burke 
(K.) . — F. indecision, * an undccision ; ' Cot. Sec In- (3) and Decide. 
Der. indecis-tve, indecis-ive-ly, -ness. 

INDECLINABLE, that cannot be declined. (L.) A gram- 
matical term. In i’alsgrave, Introd. p. xxxvii. — L. indeclinabilis, 
indcclin.'ibic. — L. in-, neg. ])refix; and declinitre, to decline, inflect 
a .substantive. See In- (4) and Decline. Der. indeclinabl-y. 
INDECORUM. want of propriety. (L.) ‘ To entermingle mcrie 
icsts in a serious matter is an indecorum ;’ Gascoigne, On Verse, cd. 
Arber, p. 32. And in Minsheu’s Diet., ed. 1627. — L. indecorum, 
what is unbecoming ; neut. of indecurus, unbecoming. See In- (3) 
and Decorum. Der. indemr-ous, used by Burke (K.); directly 
from L. imlecbru'^, with -aus for -«s; hence indecor-ous-ly. 

INDEED, in fact, in truth. (E.) MIC. in dede, in reality, accord- 
ing to the facts. ‘ And how that al this proces fil in dede ’ ^ and how 
all this scries of events hapiiened in reality ; Chaucer, C, T. 14327 
(B 351 0 - nearly the modern usage in the following. 

‘ Made her owne wea]ion do her finger blede, To fele if pricking wer 
so good in dede ; ’ Sir T. Wiat, Of his Love that pricked her finger 
with a ncdlc. P'rom in, prep. ; and dede, dat. case of deed. See In 
and Deed. 

INDEPATICABLE. that cannot be wearied out. (P'.— L.) 
Ill Milton, J*. L. 11.408; and in Minshcu. — F. indefatigable, * ini\e- 
fatigable;’ Got. — T.. not to be wearied out. — L. in-, 

negative prefix ; and defatigare, to weary out, from de, down, ex- 
tremely, and flit i gore, to weary. See In- (3) and Eatigpie. Der. 
indefatig ahl-y , inde/atigable-ness. 

INDEFEASIBLE, not to be defeated or made void. (AF. —I..) 
An AF. law-term. Spelt inde/eosable in Cockeram (1642'!. ‘An 
indefeasible title;’ Burnet, Hist. Reformation, an. 1553 (R.). Also 
spelt indefeasable ; Taller, no. 187. From In- (3) and Defeasible; 
sec Defeasance. Defeat. Der. indefeasM-y, imufeasibili-ty. 
INDEFENSIBLE, not defensible. (L.) Used by Sir T. More, 
Works, p. 151. P'rom In- (3) and Defensible. .See Defend. 
Der. indefensibl-y. 

TTT 'n 'B'P TIs r A IBT.B , that cannot be defined. (L.) Modern. 
Added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. From In- (3) and Definable. 
See Indefinite. 

INDEPINITE,notdefinite, vague. (I..) ‘ It was left somewhat 
indefinitely,’ Bacon, Life of Hen. VII, ed. I.nrnby, p. 102, 1 . 25. 
From In- (3) and Definite. .See Define. Der. indefinite- ly, -ness, 
INDELIBLE, not to be blotted out. (P'. — L.) In Cotgrave. 
Misspelt for indeleble. Owing to the lack of E. words ending in -eble, 
it W been made to end in -iblc, by analogy with terr-ible, horr-ihle. 


and the like. The correct spelling indelMt often occurs (see Rich, 
and Todd) and is givcii in Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. ‘ Might fix any 
character indeleble of disgrace upon you ; ’ Bacon, Letters, ed. 1657, 

р. 13 (Todd).— MF. indelebile, ‘indelible;’ Cot.— L indilibilis, 
mdclible.— L. i«-, not; and delebilis, destructible, from dilere, to 
destroy. See In- (3) and Delete. Der. indelibl-y, indelilnlidy. 

INDELICATE, not delicate, coarse. (P'.-I*) * If to your nice 
and chaster ears That term indelicate appears ; * Churchill, The 
Ghost, b. iii. 1 . 283. Indelicacy is in the Spectator, no. 286. From 
(.3) and D elio Site. Der. indelicate-ly, indelicac-y. 

INDEMNIFY, to make good for damage done. (F.-L.) * I 
believe the states must at last engage to the merchants here that they 
will indemnify them from all that shall fall out on this occasion ; ’ 
Sir W. Temple, to l.ord Arlington (R.). Cf. MP*. indemniser, *to 
indemnize, or indatnnjfie Cot. fA clumsy and ignorantly formed 
compound, made as if from an OP', indemnifier ur Late L. itidemni- 
l^care, neither of which is used; the true words l)emg OP*, in- 
I demniser and Late L. — L. indemni-, decl. stem of 

indemnis, unharmed; and P*. suffix -fier»\.. -fienre, forms due to L. 
factre, to make ; see Fact. p. I.. indemnis is from in-, neg. prefix ; 
and damnum, harm, loss ; see In- (3) and Damage. Der. indemmfic- 
at-iou. And see Indemnity. 

INDEMNITY, security from loss, compensation for loss. 
(F.— L.) ‘Sufficiently prouide for tkindemnity [i. e. the indemnity] 
of the wytnes;* Sir T. More, Works, p. 970 b.— F. indemni tc, ‘in- 
demnity;* Cot. indemnitdtem, acc. of indemnitos, security from 
damage. — L. indemni-, decl. stem of indemnis ; see Indemnify. 

INDEMONSTRABLE. not demonstrable. (L.) ‘ Undiscem- 
ablc, and most commonly indemonstrable ; ’ Bp. I'aylor, Liberty of 
Prophesying, s. 2. — L. inde.monstrnbilis, not to be shown. — L. in-, not ; 
and demottstrabilis, demonstrable, from demonsfrure, to show. See 
In- (3) and Demonstrate. 

INDENT (1), to notch, cut into points like teeth. (Law I.,) 
A law term. In making duplicates of deeds, it was usual to cut or 
indent the edges exactly alike so that they would tally with each 
other upon com])arisou. The deeds with edges so cut were called 
indentures, and the verb to indent came also to mean to execute a 
deed or make a compact. See indentura in Dncange. ‘Shall we 
buy treason, and indent with fears. When they have lost and for- 
feited themselves? ’ i lien. IV, i. 3. 87. It was also used as a term 
in heraldry, as in the following. ‘ His baner, . . . the which was 
goules, . . . bordred syluer indented',’ Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. 

с. 60 (R.). Hence used in a general sense. ‘ With indented glides ; ’ 

As You I.ike It, iv. 3. 1 13. — Law L. indentare, to notch or cut into 
teeth; whence also MP'. (Cotgrave). — L. in, in, into; and 

dent-, stem of dens, a tcKJfh, cognate with F.. Tooth, q. v. Dor. in- 
denture, Hamlet, V. 1. Ii9(«-Law L. indentura, Hucaiige), formed 
with P'. suffix -ure ( — L. -ura) by analogy with F. sbs. such as bless- 
ure from bless-er, &c. Also indentat-ion (in one sense). 

INDENT (2), to make a dint in. (E.) ‘ Deep scars were seen 
indented on his breast;’ Dryden, Juvenal, vi. 151. P'rom E. in, 
prep. ; and dent, a dint. See Dent. Suggested and much affected 
by indent (i ), though really a different worf. Der. indent-ation. 

INDEPENDENT, not dependent. (L.) The Independents 
formed a sect famous in history. ‘ Robert Brown preached these 
views [i.c. such views as they held] in 1585 ... A church was 
formed in London in 1593, when there were 20,000 independents . . . 
Cromwell, himself an Independent, obtained them toleration;’ Haydn, 
Diet, of Dates. P'rom In- (3) and Dependent; see Depend. 
Der. independent-ly, independence, independene-y. 

INDESCRIBABLE, not to be described. (I,.) A late word ; 
added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. P'rom In- (3) and Desorib- 
able; see Describe. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE, not to be destroyetl. (L.) ‘ Primitive 
and indestructible bodies ; ' Boyle, Works, vol. i. p. 338 (R.). P'rom 
Li- (3) and Destructible ; see Destroy. Der. indesiructibl-y, 
indestrue tible-ne s s, ind estructibili-ty. 

INDETERMINATE, not fixed. (L.) ‘Any sterre . . . in- 
detemiinai;* Chaucer, Astrolobe, ii. § 17 (rubric). — L. inditer- 
minatus, undefined. — L. in-, not ; and determinntm, pp. of dilermindre, 
to define, limit, fix ; see In- (3) and Determine. Der. indeter- 
nunate-ly, indeterminat-ion ; so also indetermin-able, indetermin-abl-y ; 
and indetermin-ed . 

INDEX. a hand that points out, a table of contents to a bonk. (L.) 
Sec Nares. In Shak. Rich. Ill, ii. 2. 149 ; Troll, i. 3. 343 ; Hamlet, 
iii. 4. 52. [The L. pi. is indices; the E. pi. is indexes.] — L. index 
(stem indie-), a discloser, informer, index, indicator ; allied to indicare, 
to point out. See Indicate. Der. index, verb (modern) > index- 
learning, Pcnie, Dunciad, ii. 279. 

INDIAMAN. a large ship employed in trade witli from 

India and man. See Indigo and Man. 
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JXmiAN BTTBmB, mpiA-BUBBEB. caoutchouc, so 
named from its rubbing out pencil marks, and because often brought 
from the W. Indies; from India and Bubber. The use of 
Indian with reference to the West Indies was once common; see 
Temp. ii. a. M ; Pop*! Horace, Ep. I. i. 69. Sec Indigo. 
INDICATE, to point out, show. (L.) In Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1715 ; 
first in 1651. Indication is earlier, in Bacon, Nat. Hist. ( 479. — L. 
indicdlus, pp. of indiedre^ to point to, point out. — in, towards; 
and dicare, to proclaim, make known. From die-, weak grade of 
yTDFIK, to show ; whence also K. Token, tp v. Der. indieat-or, 
tndicat-or-y, indieat-ion ; also indieat-ive, a gram mat ical term, used in 
the F. grammar prefixed to Palsgrave’s 1 *'. Diet., p. xxxi ; indicative-Iy ; 
also index, q. v. 

INDICT, to accuse. (L.; rather F. —L.) The spelling is I.atin; 
but the pronunciation is invariably indite [i.e. rhyming with bite], 
showing that it is really French. See further under Indite. 
Shak. has indiet (old editions indite) in Ilaml. ii. 2. 464; Oth. iii. 
4. 154. Der. indiet-able I indict-nunt, Wint. Ta. iii. a. ii ; and see 
Indiotlon. 

INDICTION, a cycle of 15 years. (F. - L.) I.it. an imposition 
of a tax, an impost, tax. Sjjccially applied to the period called the 
Indieiion, <a cycle of tiibutes orderly disposed for 15 years, not 
known Iwfore the time of Constantine ... In memory of the great 
victory obtained by Constantine over Mezentius, 8 Cal. Oct. 31 2, the 
council of Nice ordained that the accounts of years should be no 
longer kept liy the Olympiads, but by the Indiction, which has its 
epocha i Jan. 313. it was first used by the I^tin church in 342 
[Sept. 1] ; ' Haydn, Diet, of Dates. Cliven and explained in Minsheu 
and Blount. i-F. indiction, *a tearme of 5, 10, or 15 years u.scd by the 
ancient Komans in their numbring of years ; also an imposition, taxc, 
or tallage;’ Cot. — L. indictiunem, acc. of indietio, an imposition of 
a tax; cf. L. indictm, p]). of indicere, to appoint, impose.— L. in, in. 
to; and dicere, to say, speak, tell, ajipoint. See In> (2) and 
Dict ion. 

INDIFEEBENT, impartial, neutral, unimportant. (F. — L.) In 
Palsgrave ; and Ecclus. xlii. 5 (A. V.). See Bible Wordbook and 
Nares. And see Shak. Rich. II, ii. 3. 1 16; Jul. Caesar i. 3. 115; Tam. 
Shrew, iv. i. 94.— F. indifferent, MndiiTerent, ecjnall, tollerablc, in 
a mean between both;* Cot. — L. indifferent-, stem of indifferens, 
indiflerent, careless. From In- (3) and Different ; see Differ. 
Der. indifferent-ly, Jul. Caesar, i. 2. 87 ; Titus Audron. i. 430 ; Ilaml. 
iii. 2. 41 ; indifference, 

INDiaBNOnS, native, bom in, naturally produced in. (L.) 
'Negroes . . . not indigenous or proper natives of America ;* Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. vi. c. 10. § 7. — L. indigenus, native; by 
change of -us to -oms, as in very numerous instances.— I., mdi-, for 
indu. Old L. extension from the prep, in (cf. (ik. ivbov, within) ; and 
gen-, as in gen-i-tus, born, pp. of gignere, to Ixjgct, formed from 
-^CiEN, to beget. See Genui. 

INDIGENT, destitute, needy, poor. (F.— L.) ME. indigent’, 
the sb. imligence is in Chaucer, C. T. 4524 (B 104) ; Gower, C. A. 
iii. 153; bk. vii. 2028. — F. indigent, ‘indigent;’ Cot. — L. indigent-, 
stem of indigens, a needy ])erson, lit. neerling; orig. pres. pt. of 
indigere, to need, to be in want. — L. ind-, shortened from indu, an 
Old L. extension from the prep, in (cf. Gk. (vior, within) ; and egere, 
to be in want. p. Egere is allied to *egus, adj., only found in comp. 
ind-igus, needy. Cf. Gk. dxqr, poor, needy (rare) ; Theocritus, 16. 
33. Both L. and Gk. words apjrear to be from ^EGH, to be in 
want; Fick, i. ^2. Der. indigent-ly, indigence, 

INDIGESTED, not digested, unarranged. (I..) Indigested in 
the sense of 'unarranged* is now commonly so written, as if to dis- 
tinguish it from undigested, applied to food ; but the words liad once 
the same sense. ‘ Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigested lump ; ’ 
2 Hen. VI, V. 1. 157. The shorter form indigest also occurs; ‘mon- 
sters and things indigest;* Shak. Sonnet 114, 1 . 5. — I., indigestus, 
(1) unarranged, (2) undigested. — L. in-, not; and digestus, pp. of 
dlgerere, to arrange, digest. See In- (3) and Digest. Der. indi- 
gest-ible (cf. digestible in Chaucer, C. T., A 437), from F. indigestible, 

* indigestible,’ Cot., from pp. indigestus ; indigest-ibl-y ; also indigest- 
i on, f rom F. indigestion, ‘indigestion,’ Cot. 

INDIGNATION, anger at what is unworthy. (F.— L.) ME. 
indignaeion, ‘ The hates and indignaciouns of the accusour Ciprian ; * 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. i. pr. 4, 1 . 74. — F. indignation, * indigna- 
tion;* Cot — L. indigndtionem, acc. o{ indignatio, displeasure; cf. 
indignatus, pp. of indigndri, to consider as unworthy, be displeased 
at — L. indignus, unworthy. — L. in-, not; and dignus, worthy. Sec 
In- (3) and Difipiity. Der. So also tadtgnaa/, Spenser, F. Q. iii. 5. 
23, from L. indignant-, stem of pres. part, of indigndri ; indignant-ly ; 
also indignity, Sj^ser, F. Q. iv. 7. 36, from MF. indigneti, * indignity’ 
(Cot), from L, indignitatem, acc. of indignitds, unworthiness, indig- 
nity, indignation. 


INDIGO, a blue dye obtained from a certain plant. (F.—Span.— 
L.— Gk.— Pers.— Skt) Most of it comes from India, whence the 
name. The mod. name indigo is French, a word borrowed from 
Spanish. Holland uses the Span. form. ‘There commeth from 
India . . . store enough not only of indico ; ’ tr. of Pliny, b. xxxv. 
c. 7. — F. iWtgo. — Span, indico, indigo; lit ‘Indian.’— L Indieum, 
indigo; neut. of Indicus, Indian. — Gk. IrSutAr, indigo; neut. of 
’IrStitus, Indian. — Pers. J/ind, India ; Rich. Diet. p. 1691. The name 
is due to the Indus, a large river.- Skt. sindhu-, the river Indus, a 
river. ^ 'I'he Persian changes initial s into A; see Max MUller, 
Lectures, i. 265. 

INDEMCT, not direct, crooked. (F. — L.) In Shak. Merch. 
Ven. iv. i. 350; Caxton, Chesse, bk. iv. c. 2. — F. indirect, ‘indirect, 
not right;* Cot — L. indireetus. See In- (3) and Direct. Der. 
indirect-ly, -ness, indir ect-ion, Hamlet, ii. 1. 66. 
INDISCEBNIBIjE, not discernible. (L.) Spelt indiseernable 
in Kersey, cd. 171 5. P rom In- (3) and Discernible ; see Dis- 
cern. Der. indiscernibl-y, 

INDISCBEET, not discreet. (F. — L.) ME. indiscret’, spelt 
indyscrete in Myre's Instructions for Parish Priests, cd. Peacock, 1 . 825. 
— P'. indiscret, ‘indiscreet;’ Cot.— L. indiscretus, unseparated, in- 
discriminate ; also, that does not discern or distinguish. See In- (3) 
and Discreet ; also Discern. Der. indisereet-ly, -ness ; also indis- 
cretion, from F. indiscretion, ‘indiscretion; ’ Cot. See below. 

INDISCBIMINATE, confused. (L.) ‘ The use of all things 
indiscriminate;* Bp. Hall, b. v. sat. 3, 1 . 25. Here it is used as an 
adverb. — L. indiscrimindtim, adv., without distinction. — L. in-, not; 
and discrimiMabm, with a distinction. — I .. diserimin-, decl. stem of 
diserimen, a separation, distinction. See In- (3) and Discrimi- 
nate. Dor. indiscriminate-ly. 

INDISFENBABIiE, that cannot be dispensed with. (L.) In 
Bale’s Apology', fol. 133 (R.). P'rom In- (3) .and Dispensable ; 
see Dispense. Der. indispensabl-y, indispensable-ness, 
INDISPOSED, disinclined, unwell in health. (F. — L. ami Gk.) 
‘The indisposed and sickly;’ K. J.ear, ii. 4. 1 12. — MP'. f/i(/i.s/oMf, 
‘sickly, crazie, unhealthfull, ill-disposed ; * Cot. — P'. in- - L. in-, not ; 
and MF. disposi, ‘ nimble, well disposed in body,* Col. ; from the 
verb disposer. See In- (3) and Dispose. Der. Hence the verb 
indispose, which is quite modern; indisposed-ness. >([ But intlispos- 
it-ion, Timon, ii. 2. 139, from F. indisposition, Cot., is wholly Latin; 
see IHsposition. 

INDIBPTTTABIiE, not disjmtable, certain. (F.-L.) * Indis- 
putably certain ; ’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. F.rrors, b. v. c. 1 2. § i. P'rom 
In- (3) and F. disputable, ‘ disputable,’ Cot. ; see Dispute. Dor. 
indisputah-ly, indisputable-ness. 

INDIBBOIiUBIiE, not dissoluble. (P'. — L.) ‘The indissoluble 
knot;’ Udal, on St. Matthew, c. 19: vv. 1-9. — P'. indissoluble, ‘in- 
dissoluble ; ’ Cot. — L. indisstduhilis. — L. in-, not ; and dissolubilis, that 
may be dissolved, from dissoluere, to dissolve. See In- (3) and 
Dissolute. Der. indissolubl-y, indissoluhle-ness, indissnlubili-ty. 
INDISTINCT, not distinct. (F.— L. ; or L.) In Ant. and 
CIcop. iv. 14. 10. —P*. iWisftac/, ‘ indistinct ; ’ Cot.— L. indistinetus. 
P'rom In- (3) and Distinct. Der. indistinct-ly, -ness; so also in- 
distin s' uish-a ble, .Shak. Troil. v. i. 33 ; indistinguishahl-y. 

INDITE, to dictate for writing, compose, write. (P'. — L.) It 
should rather be endite, ME. enditen, Chaucer, C. T. 1874 (A 1872). 
*Indyted or endyted of clerkly speche, Dictatus ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 261. 
*Indytyd be [by] lawe, for trcspace, Indictatus;’ id. — OF*, enditer, 
MF. endicler, ‘ to indict, accuse, impeach ; ’ Cot. Spelt enditer, with 
the sense ‘to point out;’ Bartsch, Cbrest. P'ran9aise. — Late L. in- 
dietdre, to accuse ; frequentative of L. indicere, to proclaim, enjoin, 
impose. — L. in, upon ; and dicere, to say ; see Diction. It wonld 
seem tliat the senses of the related words indiedre, to point ont, and 
dicture, to dictate, have influenced the sense of indite. ^ The spelling 
indict is reserved for the sense ‘ to accuse.’ Der. indit-er, indiie- 
ment. Doub let, indict, q. v. 

INDl V JDUAIi, separate, pertaining to one only. (L.) ‘ If it 
were not for two things that are constant ... no individuall would 
last one moment ; * Bacon, P^say 58, Of Vicissitude. P'ormed, with 
suflix -al, from L. indiuidu-us, indivisible, inseparable; hence, dis- 
tinct, apart. — L. in-, not ; and diuiduus, divisible, from diuidere, to 
dmde; see Di- (3) and Divide. Der. individual-ly, individual-ise, 
individual-is-at-ioH ; -ism, -i-ty; also individu-ate (rare), individu-at-ion ; 
and see below. 

INDIVISIBLE, not divisible. (F.— L.) ‘That indivisible 
point or centre ; ’ Hooker, Eccl. Polity, ed. Church, b. i. sect. viii. 
subsect. 8. Also in Cotgrave. — F. indivisible, ‘ indivisible ; * Cot. — L. 
indimsibilis. From In- (3) and Divisible; see Divide. Der. 
indivisihl -y, in divisible-ness, indivisibili-ty. 

INDOCTLB, not docile. (F.— L.) ‘Hogs and more indocile 
beasts;’ SirW. Petty, Adv. to HartUb (1648), p. 23; Todd.— F. in- 
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docile y ‘indocible;* Cot.^L. indoeilis, not teachable. See la- (3) 
and Docile. Ber. indocil-Hy. 

iSJyOCTBJNATH, to instruct in doctrine. (L.) <HiB indotf- 
<rina/in^ power;’ Milton, Apology for Smectymnuns (R.). Coined 
as if from I.ate L. *indoetrinare, not fonnd.»L. in, in; and doe- 
trina, Ic.'iming. See In- (2) and Doctrine. Ber. indoctrinat-ion. 
IN'DOZiXSi^dj, idleness. (F.— L. ; orL.) Also intfo/ency. * In- 
dolence or Jndolency ;* Kersey, ed. 1715. Only indoleney is given in 
Coles and Blount, and occurs in Holland's I’lutarch, p. 480 (R.). 
Indolence and indolent both occur in the Spectator, no. 100; the 
former is from F. indolence. Indoleney is Englished from L. indo- 
leniia, freedom from pain; hence, case. — L. in-, neg. prefix; and 
dolent-, stem of dolens, pres. part, of dolercy to grieve, we In- (3) 
and Dolour. Ber. indolent (later than indolence) ; indoient-ly. 
INDOMITABI.E, untameable. (I..) ‘It is so fierce and in- 
domitable Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p. 383 (R.). A coined word; 
from L. in-, not; and domitarcy frequentative of domdrcy to tame, 
cogiate with E. tame ; see In- (3) and Tame. Ber. indonutahl-y. 
INDORSE, the same as Endorse. (L.) ^ I'he OF. is endosser ; 
the Late L. is indorcare. Ber. indors-ery indors-ee, iiidorse-ment. 
INDUBITABLE, not to be doubted. (F. — L.) ‘lie did not 
indubitably believe;’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. i. c. i. $ 6. 

— F. indubitable, ‘ undoubtable ; ’ Cot.— L. indubitabilis, indubitable. 

— L. in-, not; and dubitdbilis, doubtful, from dubitdre, to doubt. 
See D oubt. Ber. indubitabl-y, indubitable-ness ; so also in-dubious. 

INDUCE, to lead to, prevail on. (L.) * Indueeth in many of 
them a louc to worldly thinges ; ’ Sir 'l\ More, Works, p. 880 h ; 
Caxton, Eneydos, ch. 24; p. 90.— L. induceroy to lead in, conduct 
to. — L. in, towards; and durere, to lead. See In- (2) and Duct. 
Ber. induc-er, induc-ible ; induce-ment, Siienser, F. Q. vii. 6. 32 ; also 
induct, q.v. 

INDUCT, to introduce, put in possession. (1..) * Inducted tavd 
brought in thither;’ Holland, Ir. of Livy, p. 1029 (R.); and in 
I’alsgrave. — I .. induetus, pp. of indueere, to bring in; see above. 
Ber. induct-ion, from F. induction, * an induction, entry, or leading 
into’ (Cut.), from L. inductimem, acc. of inductio, an introducing; 
induet-ive, induct-ive-ly, Induction was formerly used for ‘ intro- 
duction ; ’ as in Sackville's Induction to the Mirror for Magistrates. 
INDUE (1), to invest or clothe with, supply with. (L.) ‘ Infinite 
sha}x:s of creatures there are bred . . . Some fitt for reasonable 
sowlcs t’indm ; ’ Spenser, F. Q. iii. 6. 35. ‘ Indu'd with robes of 
various hue Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metam. b. xi. 1 . 264 ; where the 
Lat. has * induitur uelamiiia millc colorum,' Metain. xi. 589. —L. 
induere, to put into, put on, clothe with. And see Higden's Poly- 
chronicon, iii. 453, where induenge occurs in the 15th cent, transla- 
tion, and Higdon has induit. p. Connected with iuduuia:, clothes, 
ex-uuia;, spoils ; the prefix is ind- rather than in-, there being no con- 
nexion with Gk. iubvfiv, ivbvvftv, to ])ut on. See Exuviae. Ber. 
iridue-ment (rare). And sec below. 

INDUE (2), a corruption of Endue, to endow, q.v. (F. — L.) 
This word is distinct from the above, but some of our liest writers 
seem to have confused them. For instances, see Shak. Tw. Nt. i. 5. 
105, Oth. iii. 4. 146, See. ; Spenser, F. Q. ii. 2. 6. Sec Todd’s Johnson. 
The mistake chiefly arises in the phrase ‘indued with,’ miswritten 
for ‘endued with,' in the sense of ‘endowed with;’ see Shak. Two 
Gent. V. 4. 153, Com. Errors, ii. i. 22. Dryden uses ‘ indued with’ 
correctly, as in the instance cited under Indue (i). 
INDULGENCE, permission, licence, gratification. (F.— L.) 
ME. indulgence, P. Plowman, B. vii. 193; Chancer, C. T. 5666 
(I.) 84). — F. indulgence, ‘indulgence;’ Cot. — L. indulgentia, indul- 
gence, gentleness.- Ti. indulgent-, stem of pres. part, of indulgere, to 
be courteous to, indulge. 0 . Origin doubtful ; it is not even certain 
whether the prefix is in- or ind-. Brdal explains indulgentia as from 
*indu-licentia; but I’rellwitx connects it with Gk. iv-b«\ex^, con- 
tinuous, Goth, tulgus, steadfast, and E. long; sec Long (2). Ber. 
indulg-ent. Ant. and Cleop. i. 4. 16, from F. indulgent, ‘indulgent,’ 
Cot. Hence the (later) verb indulge, Dryden, tr. of Persius, sSt. v. 
74, answering to L. indulgere. 

INDURATE, to harden. (L.) Indurated occurs four times, and 
induration twice, in Barnes, Works, p. 282. Properly a pp., as in 
Tyndal, Works, p. 28, col. i ; ‘for their harts were indurate;* cf. 
Caxton, Golden Legend, Moyscs, § 10.— I., induratus, pp. of indu- 
rare, to harden. See Endure. Ber. indurat-ion, ME. induraeioun, 
Chaucer, C. T., G 855. 

INDUSTRIT, diligence. (F. — L.) In Shak. Two Gent. i. 3. 22 ; 
spelt industree, Spenser, F. Q. i. 10. 45. — F. industrie, ‘industry;’ 
Cot.— L. industria, diligence.— L. industrius, diligent, fi. Of un- 
certain origin; perhaps for *industruus>^*indu-stru-us, from mtfti, 
OLat. extension from in, in ; and the base stru-, occurring in ttruere, 
to arrange, build (hence, to toil) ; see Initruot. Ber. industri-al, 
industri-al-ly ; also industri-ous, Temp. iv. 33, from F. industrieux, 
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‘industrious’ (Cot), which from L. indxstri-duis, abounding in 
industry ; industri-ous-ly. 

INDWEIiIiINa, a dwelling within. (E.) ‘The person^ i«- 
dwelling of the Spirit ; ’ South’s Sermons, vol. v. ser. 7 From 

In- (i), and Dwelling, sb. formed from DweU. Ber. So also 
indmll-er, Sp enser , F. Q. vii. 6. 55. 

INEBRIATE, to intoxicate. (I«) In Levins. — L. inibriatm, 
pp. of itubriare, to make drunk.— I., in, in, used as an intensive 
prefix ; and ebriare, to make drunk, from ehri-us, drunk. See 
Ebriety. Ber. inebriat-ion. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. v. 
c. 23, part 16 ; also in-ebriety. 

INEDITED, unpublished. (L.) First in 1760; see Todd. From 
In- (3) and Edit. 

INEFFABLE, unspeakable. (F.-L.) In Tindale; a Cor. ix. 
15; and in Caxton, Golden Legend; Holy Sacrament, § i.— F. 
ineffable, ‘ineffable;’ Cot. — L. ineffnbilis, unutterable.— L. in-, not ; 
and effdbilis, utterable, from e^iri, to speak out, utter. —L. ej- < ex, 
out; and /art, to speak; see Fame. Ber. ineffahl-y, Milton, P. L. 
vi. 721. 

INEFFACEABLE, not to be effaced. (F.-L.) Modern ; not 
in Todd’s Johnson. — MF. ineffafable, ‘ uneffaceable ; ’ Cot. Sec In- 
(sl and Effaoe . Be r. ineffaceabl-y. 

INEFFECTIVE, not effective. (I..) ‘An ineffective j>ity; 
Bp. Taylor, vol. i. ser. la (R.). From In- (3) and Effective; see 
Effect. Ber. ineffectively; so also ineffeet-u-al, Milton, 1 '. L. ix. 
301 ; ineffectua l-ly, -ness. And see below. 

INEFFICACIOUS, that has no efficacy. (F.— T..) In 
Phillips, cd. 1 706. F'rom In- (3) and EfOioaoious ; see Efficacy. 
Ber. ineffcacious-ly ; so also inefficient, a late word, added by Todd 
t^ohnson’s Diet. ; whence ineffieient-ly, inefficiene-y. 

INELEGANT, not elegant. (L.) In Levins ; and Milton, P. L. 
V. 335.— L. inelegant-, stem of inelegans. Sec In- (3) and Elegant. 
Ber. inelegance, inel^anc-y. 

INELIGIBLE, not eligible. (F.— L.) Modern; not in 

Todd’s Johnson. From In- (3) and Eligible. Ber. ineligibl-y. 


ineligibilHy. 

INELOQUENT, not eloquent. (F.— L.) In Milton, P. L. 
viii. 219. — MF. ineloquent, ‘ uncloqncnt ; ’ Cot. See In- (3) and 
Eloquent. 

INEPT, not apt, inexpert, foolish. (F. — L.) In Cotgrave and 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — MF. inepte, ‘inept, unapt;’ Cot.— L. 
ineptus, improper, foolish. —L. in-, not; and aptus, 6t, proper. See 
Apt. Ber. inept-ly, inepf-i-tude. Boublet, inapt, q. v. 
inequality, want of equality. (F.— L.) ‘But onely con- 
siderynge the inequalitie ;* Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, b. iii. 
c. I. end. — MF. ineyMa/i/e, ‘inequality;’ Cot. — I.ate L. ineequalitas. 
— L.m-, not; and MS, equality, from crgMo/ts, ec^ual. See In- 

(3) and Equal. ^ The adj. inequal (for unequal) is in Chaucer, 
C. T. 2273 (A 2271). 

INERT, dull, inactive. (L.) 'Inertly strong;’ Pope, Dnnciad, 
iv. 7. — L. inert-, stem of iners, unskilful, inactive. —L. in-, not; and 
ars (gen. art-is), art, skill. See Art. Ber. inert-ly, inert-ness; also 
inert-ia — L. i nertia, inactivity. 

INESTIMABLE, that cannot be valued, priceless. (F.— L.) 
In Shak. Rich. HI, i. 4. 27 ; Chaucer, tr. of Itoelhius, bk. v. pr. 3. 
137. From In- (3) and Estimable; sec Estimate. Ber. in- 
estimaM-y. 

INEVITABLE, that cannot be avoided. (F.-L.) 'Inevitable 
destiny;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 645 d. — MF. inevitable, ‘ inevitable; * 
Cot — L ineuitubilis, unavoidable. — L. in-, not ; and iuitabilis, avoid- 
able, from euitare, to avoid; from L. e-, out, away; and uitare, to 
shun (of doubtful origin). Ber. inevitabl-y, inevitahle-nees, 
INEXACT, not precise. (L.) Modem; not in Todd; coined 
from In- (3) and Exact. Ber. inexact-ly, -ness. 
INEXCUSABLE, not excusable. (F.— L.) In Bible, 1551, 
and in Tindale; Rom. ii. i.- F. inexatsahle, ‘ unexcnsable ; ’ Cot.— 
L. inexemahilis, Rom. ii. 1 (Vulgate). — L. in-, not ; and excusdre, to 
excuse. See In- (3) and Excuse. Ber. inexeusabl-y, inexeusahlenass. 
INEXHAUSTED. not spent. (L.) In Dryden, On Mrs. Anne 
Kiiligrew, 1 . 28. From In- (3) and Exhausts ; see Exhaust. 
Cf. L. inexkaustus, inexhausted. Ber. inexhaust-ible, in Cowley’s 
Pref. to Poems, on his Davideis ; inexhaustibl-y, inexhaustibili-ty. 
INEXORABLE, unrelenting. (F. — L) In Shak. Merch. Vcn. 
iv. I. 128 ; Romeo, v. 3. 38. — F. inexorable, ‘inexorable;’ Cot— 1 » 
inexdrabilis, that cannot be moved by entreaty. — L. in-, not; and 
exorabilis, easily entreated, from exoriire, to gain by entreaty ; which 
is from ex, from, and ordrr, to pray. See Adore, Oral. Per. 
inexorabl-y, inexorable-ness, inexorahiii-ty. 

INEXPEDIENT, unfit (F.-L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. From 
In- (3) and Expedient; see Expedite. Ber. inexpedient-ly, 
iuexpedience, inexpedienc-y. 
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IM BXFEBIBlirCE, want of experience. (F.— L.) In Milton, 
P. L. iv. 931. — MF. inexperience (Goilefroy, Supp.). — I- inexperientia, 
want of cx]x:ricnce. See In- (3) and Experience. Dep. inex- 

perienc-ed. 

JJSnBXPERT, not expert. (F.—L.) In Tindale, ITcb. v. 13.- 
OF. ■■ L* inexpertusy untried. - 1. . i«“, not ; and 

expfrtus, experienced. Sec Expert. Der. inexpert-ly, -ness. 
DSEXPI ABliE, that cannot be expiated. (F. - L.) In Levins; 
and in Milton, Samson, 839. — MF. inexpiable (Siipn. to CJodefroy). 

— L. inexpiabilis. — L. in-, not ; and expiabilis. Sec Expiate. Der. 
inexpiahl-y, inexpi ahle- ness. 

U^XFUCABIiE, that cannot be explained. (F.--l.») In 
Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. ii. c. 1 2, § a ; and Hamlet, iii. 2. 13. 

— F. inexplicable, * inexplicable ; ’ Got.— L. inexpliciihilis.^I.. in-, 
not; and ex^f'mre, to unfold, explain. See Explicate. Der. in- 
explieahl-y, inextlieahili-iy, 

INEXPRESSIBLE, that cannot be expressed. (L.) In Milton, 
r. L. V. 595 ; viii. 1 1 3. From In- (3) and Expreeeible ; see 
Express. Der. inexpressihl-y ; so also inexpress-ive, inexpress-ive-ly , 
-nes^ 

IN AUTiE , th.at Ciinnot be quenched. (F.—L.) 
In Hawes, Pastime of J’leasiire, ch. xlv. st. 3. From In- (3) and 
Extingpilsll. ^ The old form is inextinguihle, Sir T. More, Works, 

р. 825 g, from F. inextinguihle (Cot.), 1 - inextinguibilis. Matt. iii. 12 
(Vulgate). Der. inex/inguiskaU-y. 

INEXTRICABLE, th.at cannot be extricated. (F. — 1 ..) In 
Cotgrave; and Milton, P. L. v. 528. — F. inextricable, ‘inextricable;’ 
Cot. — L. inextricahilis. — L. in-, not ; and extricare, to extricate. See 
In- (3) a«id Extricate. Dor. inexiricahl-y. 

INFALLIBLE, quite certain. (F. - L.) In Shak. Meas. iii. 2. 
119; see Palsgrave, p. 896, 1 . 7. — F. infallible, ‘infallible;’ Cot. 
F'rom In- (3) and Fallible. Der. infallibl-y, infallibili-ty. 
INFAMY, ill fame, vileness. (F. — L.) In S|)enscr, F. Q. vi. 6. i ; 
C'axton, Eneydos, ch. xxvi. ]i. 93. — F. infanue, * infamy.’ — /nyamia, 
ill fame. — L. inf amis, of ill re[iort, disreputable. — L. in-, not; and 
fam-Ot fame; see Fame. Dor. .So also in-fam-ous, accented in- 
fdmous, .‘^enser, F. Q. i. 12. 27, from in- and famous. 

INFANT, a babe, person not of age. (L.) [I'he ME. enfaunt 
(shortened to faunt, P. Plowman, H. vii. 94), from F, enfant, h.*is 
been supplanted by the ].aw l^at. f^orm.] In Spenser, F. Q. vi. 9. 14. 
— L infant-, stem of infans, a babe, lit. one who cannot speak. — L. 
in-, not; and fam, speaking, jjres. ])art. of fdri, to s|K.'ak. See 
Fame. Der. infanc-y. Temp. i. 2. 484, suggested by F. enfanre, 
infancy: infnni-ile, from MF. infantile (Cot.), which is from L. infan- 
tilis', infant-ine, from MF. infantin, ‘ infantine,’ Cot; infanti-cide — V. 
infanticide, ‘ ehild-murthering* (Cot.), from I., infanticidium, chiid- 
murdcr: and this from inf anti-, decl. stem of infans, and -cid- 
(•^catd-) in c<ed-ere, to kill (see CflBBlira) ; infanticid-al; and sec 
Infantry. Also infante, a prince of J’ortugal or Spain Mho is not 
the heir to the throne ( Port, infante) ; infanta, a princess (Port, infanta). 

INFANTRY, a band of foot-soldiers. (F.— Ital. — L.) ‘The 
principal strength of an army consisteth in the infantry or foot;’ 
liacon. Hist. lien. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 72. — F. infanterie, ‘the 
infantry or footmen of an army ; ’ Cot. — Ital. infmteria, ‘ infantcry, 
souldiers on foot;’ Florio. p. The lit. sense is ‘a band of infants,’ 
i.e. of young men or servants attendant on knights. — It. al. in/onre.an 
infant. — L. infantem, ncc. of infans, an infant ; see Infant. 
INFATUATE, to make foolish, besot. (L.) In Skelton, Speke 
Parrot, 1 . 377. Properly a pp., as : ‘ 'J'here was never wicked man 
that was not infatuate ; ’ Bp. Hall, Contemplations on O. T., b. xviii. 

с. 4. par. 7. — L. infatuutus, pp. of infatuare, to make a fool of.— 
L. in-, as intensive prefix ; and fatu-us, foolish ; see Fatuous. Der. 
infatuat-ion. 

INFECT, to taint. (F.—L.) Properly a pp., as: ‘the prynce, 
whose mynd in tender youth infect, shal reddy fal to mischief 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 39 b. .So also infect in Ch.anccr, C. T. 322 
(A 320), where Tyrwhitt has ‘in susjiect.’ licncc ME. infecten, to 
infect, I’rompt. Parv. p. 261. — OF', infect, ‘infect, infected Cot.— 
L. infeetm, pp. of injicere, to put in, dip, mix, stain, tinge, infect.— 
L. i«, in; and facere, to make, put; see Fact. Dor, infect-ion, 
infeet-i-ous, infeet-i-ous-ly, inf eet-i-nus-ness ; infeci-ive (Levins), from 
L. i nfectlu us. 

IN F EL I CITY , misfortune. (F. — L.) MF,. infelicitce. Com- 
plaint of Creseide, st. 6. — OF. inf elicits ^omitted by Cot.).— L. in- 
felicitatem, acc. of infelicitas, ill luck. See In- (3) and Felicity. 
Per, infe licit-ous. 

INFER* to bring into, deduce, imply. (F. — T..) In Sir T. More, 
Works, p. 840 h. — MF. inferer, ‘ to infcrrc, imply ; ' Cot. — L. inferre, 
to bring into* introduce, infer. — L. in, into; and ferre, to bring, 
cerate with K. hear; sec Boar. Dor. infer-ahle, or inferr-ihle, 
infer-enctf infer-ent-i-al, infer-ent-i-al-ly. 


INFERIOR* lower, secondary. (F.-L.) Now conformed to 
the I., spelling. Spelt inferiour in some edd. of Spenser, F. Q. iii. 3. 
54 (R.); and in Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, bk. i. c. 1. 57. Spelt 
'inferioure in I.evins.-MF. inferieur, ‘inferiour, lower;’ Cot.-L. 
inferiurem, acc. of inferior, lower, comjiar. of inferus, low, nether. 
p. Strictly, infer-ior is a double comparative ; inferus itself is a comp, 
form, answering to Skt. adliara{s), lower, from adhas, adv. under- 
neath, low, down. Der. inferior-i-ty ; and see lufemaL 

INFERNAL, hellish. (F. - L.) ME. infernal, Chaucer, C. T. 
2686 (A 2684). — F. infernal (Burgiiy).-L. infernrdis, belonging to 
the lower regions, infcnual.— L. inf emus, lower; extended from 
inferus, low. See Inferior. Der. infernal-ly. 

INFEST* to disturb, harass, molest. (F.—L.) In Spenser, 
F. Q. iL I. 48. — F. infester, ‘to infest;’ Cot. — L. inJestare,to attack, 
trouble.— L. infestus, att.'ickiug, hostile. Yox in-fest-us; probably 
allieil to of-fend-ere, to offend ; see Offend. 

INFIDEL* faithless, unbelieving; a heathen. (F.—L.) ‘Oute 
of the handes of the infydelles ; ’ Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 40 
(R.). — OF. infidele, ‘infidell;* Cot. — I* infidelis, faithless. — L. in-, 
not ; and fidilis, faithful. See In- (3) and Fidelity. Der. infidel- 
i-ty. from F. it^delite, ‘infidelity; ’ Cot. 

nfFlNITE* endless, boundless. (L.) ME. injinit, Chaucer, 
C. T. 2829 (A 2827). — L. infinitus, infinite. See In- (3) and 
Ignite. ^ The MF. form is injini; but there was (see Ilatzfeld) 
an older form inJiHit, from which the MK word was really taken. 
Der. infinite-ly ; infinit-y (ME. infinitee\, frt)m F. infiniti', which from 
L. acc. infinitdtem ; injinii-ude, from F. infinitude (Cot.) ; infinit-ive, 
from F. infinitif^ (Sherwood’s index to Ctil.), from L. infinitiuus, 
the unlimited, indefinite mood (in grammar) ; also infinit-esimal , 
a late and coined word, in which the suilix is imitated from that of 
cent-esimal, n. v. ; infinit-esimal-ly. 

INFIRM, feeble, weak. (L.) ^Infirm of purpose;’ Macb. ii. 2. 
52. ME. injirme, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, bk. v. met. 2. 1 . 3. -I.. 
infirmus, not firm, Mxak. l^e In- (3) and Firm. Der. infirm-ly ; 
also infirm-ar-y, q.v., hifrm-i-ty, q.v. 

INFIRMARY* a hospital for the infirm. (F.—L.) Modified 
from ME. fermerye so as to bring it nearer to the l..at. spelling. 
The ME./crwtfrye, shortened from *e»fermerie, occurs in tire Prompt. 
Parv. p. J57. — OF. eufermerie, ‘an hosj)ilall;’ Cot. — Late L. in- 
Jirmdria, a liospilal. — L. infirmus ; see Infirm. 

INFIRMITY, feebleness. (F. — L.) ME. infirmitee, spell 
infirmyte, Wyclif, a C!or. xi. 30. —F. infirmitS, ‘infirmity;’ Cot. — I.. 
i nfirm itdtem, acc. of infirmitus, weakness. — L. infirmus ; sec Infirm. 
Infix, to fix into. (L.) 'infixed into his fledi;’ .Sir T. More, 
Works, p. iri4a. — T.. infixus, pp. of iufigere, to fix in. — L. in, in; 
and figere, to fix ; sec Fix. 

INFLAME, to cause to bum, excite. (F. - T..) In .Shak. K. John, 
V. I. 7 ; and in Palsgrave. Modified from OF. enflamber, ‘to 
inflame* (Cot.), so as to bring it nearer to L. infiamnuire, to set in 
a flame. —L. in, in; and Jiamma, a flaine. .See Flame. Der. 
inflamm-ahle, from F. inflammable, ‘ inflammatric ’ (Cot.), formed 
from 1 .. injlammdre ; injlamm-a-bili-ty ; infiamm-at-ion, 2 Hen. IV, 
iv. 3. *03; infiamm-at ar-y. 

INFLATE, io l)low info, puff up. (L.) In Palsgrave; and in 
Sir T. Elyot, Castcl of llelth, b. ii. c. 7 (Of Fylberdcs). Orig. a pp., 
as in The Complaint of Creseide, st. 7 ( 1 . 463). — L. injlatus, jrp. of 
infliire, to blow into. — L. in, into; and flare, cognate with E. 
Blow (i), q. v. Der. inflat-ion, Lanfranc, Cimrgic, p. 204, 1 . 16; 
from F. inflation, ‘ an inflation ; ’ Col. 

INFLECT, to bend, bend in, modulate the voice ; (in grammar) 
to vary the terminations. (L.) 'Somewhat inflected,’ i. c. bent; 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 1. § 4. And in Cockeram 
(1642). — L. /wyfec/frr, to bow, curve, lit. bend in. — L. in, in; and 
flectere, to bend ; see Flexible. Der. inflect-ion (Irctter spelt 
inflex-ion, as in .Sir 'J'. Browne, \'iilg. Jiirors, b. iii. c. i. 5 aS from 
\ 4 .infii’xin; cf. in flex-U', \i\). of inflectere ; inflex-ion-al ; injlect-ive. 

Inflexible, iLat cannot be bent. (F.—L.) In Lanfranc, 
Cinirgie, i. 2. 1, p. 24; and Milton, Samson, 816. —F. inflexible, 
‘inflexible;* Cot. — L. inflexihilis, not flexible. See In- (3) and 
Flexible. Der. infiexibl-y, inflexibili-ty. 

INFLICT, to lay on, impose. (I..) In Spenser, F. Q. vi. 8. 22. 
— 1 .. inflictus, pjx of injiigere, to inflict. — L. in, ujioil ; and fllgere, to 
strike. See Affliot. Der. inflict-ion, Meas. i. 3. 28 ; injlict-ive, 
from MF. itMiclif, ‘ inflictive ; ’ Cot. 

INFLORESCENCE, mode of flowering, aaid of plants. 
(F. — L.) A modem botan. term. — F. inflorescence (Littre). Coined 
from L. infi orescent-, stem of pres. part, of inflorescere, to burst into 
lilossom. — L. in, in ; and flureseere, to flourish; see Flourish. 
INFLUENCE, an inspiration, authority, power. (F.—L.) 
l*ro^icrly a term in astrology; see quotation from Cotgrave below. 
‘O influences of thise hevcncs liye;’ Chancer, Troil. iii. 618. — OF. 
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influence^ ‘a flowing in, and particularly an inflnencc, or influent 
course, of the planets; their vertue infused into, or their course 
working on, inferionr creatures;’ Cot. — Late L. injluentia, an inunda- 
tion, lit. a flowing into. — L. influent-f stem of pres. part, of infiuere^ 
to flow into.— L. in, in; and fiutre^ to flow; see Fluid. Der. 
f nyfuenctf, verb ; influetUi^l^itom'L.inJluenti- \ inflwnti-al-ly \ influx^ 
t]. V. Dou blet, it^uenza. 

INFLUjBIf^A, a severe catarrh. (Ital. — L.) ‘The new 
influenza',' Foote, Lame Lover, A. i. (ab. 1770). — Ital. influenza, lit. 
influence, also (according to Littre) an epidemic catarrh. A doublet 
of Influence, q. v. 

UQTFIjU^ a flowing in, abundant accession. (L.) Formerly 
used as we now use ‘ influence.’ ‘ That dominion, which the starres 
have ... by their influxes ; ’ Howell, Forraine Travell, sect, vi ; 
cd. Arljcr, p. 36.— L. influxus, a flowing in. — L. influxus, pp. of 
influere, to flow in ; see Influence. 

INFOIiD, to inwrap. (E.) Sometimes written enfold, but badly. 
In .Shak. Macb. i. 4. 31. From In- (1) and Fold. 

INFORM, to impart knowledge to. (F.— L.) ME. enfarmen, 
(lower, C. A. i. 87; bk. i. 1340. — OF*, enformer (Clodefroy) ; MF. 
informer, * to informe ; ’ Cot. — L. infarmore, to put into form, mould, 
tell, inform. — L. in, into; and forma, form; see Form. Dor. in- 
form-er ; inform-ant ; infonn-at-ion, ME. enformacion, Gower, C. A. 
iii. 145; bk. vii. 1780. 

INFORMAIi, not formal. (L.) In Shak. Meas. v. 236. From 
In- (3) and Formal ; see Form. Der. informal-ly, informal-i-ty. 

INFRACTION, a violation, esp. of law. (F. -- L.) Used by 
Waller (Todd’s Johnson ; without a reference) ; and in Cockeram 
(1642). — F. infraction, the same as infracture, ‘an infractnre, in- 
f^ringement ; ’ Cot. — L. infraetumem, acc. of infractio, a weakening ; 
cf. infractus, mj. of infrhwere ; sec Infringe. 

rSTFRANQIBIjlC that cannot lie broken. (F.— I.,.) In Min- 
sheu ; and in ITolland’s tr. of Plutarch, p. 661 (R.). — F. infrangible, 
‘ infrangible, unbreakable ; ' Cot. See In- (3) and Frangible. 
Der. infrnugihili-ty. 

INFREQUENT, not frequent. (L.) Jn Sir T. Elyot, The 
I iovernour, b. iii. c. 22. —L. infrequent-, stem of infrequens, rare. See 
In- (3) and Frequent. Der. infrequent-ly, infrequenc-y. 

INFRINGE, to lireak into, violate, esp. law. (L.) In Shak. 
L. T.. L. iv. 3. 144, i.|6. — T<. infringere, to break into.— L. </i, into; 
and frangere, to lireali. See Fraction. Dor. infringe-ment. 

INFURIATE, to enrage. (L) Properly a pp., as in Milton, 
J*. L. vi. 486. —Late L. infuriatus, pp. of infuriure, to rouse to fury 
(Ducaiige). [I’crhaps suggested by Ital. infuriato, pp. of infuriare, 
‘to grow into fury or rage;’ Florio. — Ital. in furia, ‘in a fury, 
ragingly;’ Florio.]— L. in, in; and furia, properly a Fury, hence, 
fury. .See Fury. 

INFUSE, to pour into (F. — I..) In .Sliak. Merch. Ven. iv. i. 
132, 137. The ])p. enfused is in Palladius on Husbandry, iii. 755. 

— F. infuser, ‘ to infuse ; ' Cot. — L. infusus, jiji. of infundere, to pour 
into.— L. f/i, in; and/u/ic/fr«, topour ; see Fuse (i). Der. m/ws-iow, 
Wint. Ta. iv. ^ 816 ; infus-or-i-a, infus-or-i-al. 

infusible, not fusible. (F. — L.) In Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. ii. c. i , § 1 1. From In- (3) and Fusible ; see Fuse (1 ). 

INGATHERING, a gathering in. (E.) In Bible, ed. 1551, 
and A. V. ; Exod. xziii. i6. From In- (1) and Gather. 

INGENDER, the same as Engender. (F.— L.) In Minshcu ; 
and Milton, P. L. ii. 794, iv. 809, x. 530. 

INGENIOUS, witty, skilful in invention. (F. — L.) In Caxton, 
Golden Legend, .St. Machaire, § i ; and in .Shak. Tam. Shrew, i. 1. 9. 
Shak. often uses it indiscriminately with ingenuous (Schmidt). Cf. 
ingeniously, Timon, ii. 2. 230. — F. ingenieux, ‘ingenious, witty, in- 
ventive;’ Cot.— I., ingeniusus, clever. — L. ingenium, temper, natural 
capacity, genius. See Engine, Gheniue. Der. ingeniow-ly, -ness. 
And see below. 

INGENUOUS, frank, honourable. (L.) In Shak., who confuses 
it with ingenious (Schmidt) ; see L. L. I., i. 2. 29 ; iii. 59; iv. a. 80. 

— L. i/igenuM.<s, inborn, free-born, frank, candid; with change of 

to -0M.<t. — L. in, in; and gen-, base ofgignere, to beget (pt. t. gen-ut), 
from <^GEN, to beget. Der. ingenuously, ‘ness ; also ingenu-i-ty, Ben 
Tonsou, Every Man out of his Humour, Act iii. sc. 3 (some edd., sc. 9, 
Macilente's speech), from F. ingenuiti, ‘ ingenuity ’ (Cot.), which is 
from L. acc. ingenuitatem. And see above. 

INGLE (i), fire. (C.) Burns has ingle-lowe, blaze of the Are, The 
Vision, St. 7. Spelt ingill, G. Douglas, tr. of Virgil, bk. v. ch. ii. 
1 1 7. — Gael, and Irish aingeal. Are ; allied to L. ignis, Skt. agni-. Are. 
Sec IgniHon. 

INGLE (2), a darling, |)aramour. (Du. or F'ries. -L. - Gk.) See 
Nares. Spelt enghle; Ben J onstm. Poetaster, A. i. (Ovid sen.). — MDu. 
ingel, engel, an angel ; Koolman notes EFries. engel, an angel, os 
being commonly used as a term of endearment and as a female 


name ; cf. Low G. tniin engel, the usual term of endearment between 
a married couple (Berghaus) ; whence E. my ningle (Nares).— 1 « 
angelus. mm Gk. ayyeXos; see AugoL 

INGLORIOUS, not glorious. (F.— L.) In Shak. K. John, v. 

1 . 65. — F. inglorieux, ‘ inglorious ; ’ Cot. — Lat e L. ingloriosus, formed 
from U inglorius, inglorious. See In- (3) and Giory. Der. w- 
glorious-ly, -ness. ^ Perhaps borrowed directly from L. inglSrius, 
like arduous from L arduus, &c. 

INGOT, a mass of metal poured into a mould, a mass of un- 
wrought metal. (E.) See my note to Two Noble Kinsmen, i. a. 17. 
ME. ingo/. Chancer, C. T. 16677, 16691, 16696, 16701 (G 1*09-33) ; 
where it means ‘ a mould in which metal is cast ; ’ see the passages. 
But the true sense is that which is still preservecl, viz. ‘ that which is 
poured in,’ a mass of metal. From AS. in, in ; ami goten, poured, 
pp. of geotan, to pour, shed water, fuse metals ; Grein, i. 504. Cf. 
Du. ingieten, Swed. ingjuta, to pour in. The AS. geotan is 
cognate with Du. gitten, G. giessen, Icel. gjbta (pp. gntinn), Dan. 
gyde, Swed. gjuta (pp. guten), Goth, gjutan, to pour, shed, fuse ; all 
from ^GHEUD, to pour, seen also in L. fundere (pt. t. fudi, pp. 
fitsus) ; which is an extension of <^GHEU, to pour. See Fuse, 
Chyle. A From the E. ingot is derived the F. lingof, an 

ingot, which .stands for fingot, by that incorporation of tlie article 
which is not uncommon in French ; cf. lendemain {=^le en demain), 
loriot (from L. aureolus), luette (from L. uua), lierre (from I., hedera). 
And again, from F. lingot (found in 1405) was formed the Low Lat. 
lingotus, which is not an early word, but assigned by Duennge to 
A. D. 1440. 'J'his Low Lat. word has been by some fancifully 
derived from L. lingua, the tongue ; owing to a supposed resemblance 
of a mass of molten metal to the shape of the tongue ; much as the 
countryman described the size of a stone as being ‘ as big as a lump 
of chalk.’ B. Schelcr hesitates to accept the derivation here given, 
from the notion that the AS. verb geotan soon became obsolete. 
This is quite a mistake, as it is still extant ; see ‘ Vote, to pour,’ in 
Halliwcll, and cf. (Cleveland yelling, a small iron pan ; and more K. 
dialect words from the same source might be adduced. The ME. 
verb )eten was long in use also ; see examples inStratmann, s. v. ^eoten, 
3rd ed., p. 263. * Hys mase [mace] he toke in hys hondc tho, 'I'liat 
was made of yoten bras,’ i. e. brass formed in a mould ; Rich. Coer 
de Lion, ed. \Veber, 370. ‘ The lazar tok forth his coupe [cup] of 
gold ; Bothc were yoten in o mold,’ i. e. both the lazar’s cup and 
another were east in one mould ; Amis and Amiloun, ed. Weber, 
2023. ‘Mawmez igoten of golde ’>« idols cast out of gold ; Juliana, 
ed. Cockayne, p. 38, 1 . 13. C. Moreover, there was a derivative 
sb. gote, a channel ; see Prompt. Parv., p. 205, and note ; it occurs 
in the statutes 33 Hen. VHl, c. 33, a and 3 Edw. VI, c. 30 ; still in 
use in the forms gote, gowt, gut, ^t, in various parts of England ; cf. 
Du. goat, a gutter ; Low G. gate, gete, a can for pouring out, the 
beak of such a can ; gote, a iiouring out ; sec Bremen W'drterb. ii. 
502. D. And note particularly that the whole word ingot has its 
parallel in the cognate (yet independent) G. einguss, ‘infusion, in- 
stillation, pouring in, potion, drink (given to horses) ; as a technical 
term, jet, ingot Fliigel’s (L Diet. Cf. also Swed. ingbte, the neck 
of a mould for casting metals (Omani; Ltiw G. iiigore — G. einguss 
(Berghaus). The objection that the M E. pp. was usually yoten rather 
than goten, is no t fatal ; cf. E. give with ME. yeven, yiven. 

INGRAFT, ENGRAFT, to graft upon. (F. — T« — Gk.) 
See Engraffed and En^aft in .Schmidt, Shak. i..cxicon. Spelt in- 
graft, Milton, P. L. xi. 35. Coined from In- (i) or In- (2) and 
Graft, q. V. 

INGRAILED, a term in heraldry ; see Engrailed. 

INGRAIN, to dye of a fast colour. (F.— L.) ME. engreynen, 
P. Plowman, B. ii. 15, xiv. 20 ; cf. P. Plowman's Crede, 1 . 230. See 
the excellent note by Mr. Marsh, in his Lect. on the £. Language, 
ed. Smith, p. 35, on the signiAcation of to dye in grain, or of a fast 
colour. And see Shak. Tw. Nt. i. 5. 255, Hand. iii. 4. 90; Milton, 
11 Pens. 33, Comns, 750. — F. en graine, in grain ; Cot. gives ‘ graine, 
the seed of herbs, also grain wherewith cloth is died in grain, scarlet 
die, sctirlet in gmine.’ p. The F. «i — L. in, in ; the F. graine is 
from Late L. grdna, the dye produced from cochineal, which appears 
also in Span, and Ital. grana, grain, seed, cochineal. So named 
from the resemblance of the dried cochineal to fine grain or seed ; 
from L. granum, a g rain ; sec Grain. 

INGILATIAT£, to commend to the favour of. (L.) In Bacon, 
Life of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 93, 1 . 3. Coined from L. in, into; 
and gratia, favour ; see Graoe. (Jf. Ital. ingratiare, * to engrace ; ’ 
ingratiarsi, ‘to ingratiate, or to insinuate ones self into favour’ 
(Torriano). 

IN GRATITUDE, want of gratitude. (F. — L.) M E. ingratitmie, 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. Morris, p. 18, 1. 4. — F. ingratitude, 'ingrati- 
tude;* Cot. — 1 .. iiigrufi/udo, unthankftdness. — L. ingrati-, from the 
dccl. stem of ingratus, unpleasant, unthankful. .See In- ( 3 ) 
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Qrateftll. Der. ingratty Tam. Shrew, i. a. 370, from F. ingrat^lj. 
ingratm ; wh« nce i^rate-fuly Tw. Nt. v. 80. 

Ql’QIlEDIEXT, that which enten into a compound. (F.— L.) 
In Shak. W'int. Ta. ii. 1. 43.«>F. ingrediant, ‘an ingredient, a begin- 
ning or entrance ; also, in physick, a simple put into a compound 
medicine;' Cot.-L. ingreditnt-y stem of pres. pt. of ingredi (pp. 
ingressus), to enter upon, begin. — L. in, in ; and gradi, to walk; see 
Grade. And .see Ingren. 

UfGBESSf entrance. (L.) In Holland, Pliny, b. xxi. c. 14; 
and in Palladius on Husbandry, bk. i. 964. — ingrestuts, an enter- 
ing. — L. ingrtdi, to enter upon (above). 

INGUlNAIf, relating to the groin. (L.) A medical term ; used 
in 1681. — L. in^uinaliSf belonging to the groin. — I.. inguin-, stem of 
inguen, the groin. 

INGUIiF, the same as Engpalf. (F.) .Sjielt ingulf* in Minsheu. 
INHABIT, to dwell in, occupy. (F. — L.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. 
jii* 4 * . 39 ** tnhabiten, Wyclif, Act.s, xvii. 26. — K. inhabittr, ‘to 

inhabit Cot. — L. inhabit are, to dwell in. — L. in, in ; and habitare, 
to dwell ; see Habit. Dor. inhabit-nble ; inhabit-ant, Macb. i. 3. 
41 ; inhabit-er. Rev. viii. 13 (A. V.). 

INHAIiE, to draw in the breath. (L.) A late word. In Thom- 
son, Spring, 834. — L. inhtilare, to brcaitie upon.- L. in, upon; and 
hiilarej to breathe. ^ I'he K sense assumes the L. verb to mean 
* to draw in breath,* which is not the case. Inhale is used in contrast 
with Exhale, q. v. Der. inhal-at-ion. 

INHABMONIOUS, not harmonious. (F. — I — Clk. ) A mod. 
word; in Cowper, The Task, i. 207. Coined from In- (3) and 
Harmonious ; sec Harmony. Der. inharmonious-ly, -ness. 
INHEBENT, existing inseparably, innate. ( 1 ..) ‘ A most in- 
herent baseness ; * Shak. (^or. iii. a. 123.— L. inharent-, stem of pres, 
part, of inharere, to stick fast in. — I.- in, in ; and harere, to stick. 
See Hesitate. Der. inherenUly ; inherence, from F. inherence, an 
inherence ; inherenc-y. Somewhat rarely, inhere is used as a verb. 
INHERIT, to possess as an heir, come to projKTty. (F.— L.) 
^Jnheryte, or rcccyue in heritage, Heredito;* Prompt. Parv. p. 261. 
—OF. enheriter, to inherit (Godefroy). — Late L. inhfreditare.—l.. in, 
in; and hiriditare, to inherit. — L. hrredi- or hairedi-, decl. stem of 
hires or heeres, an heir. See Heritage, Heir. Der. inherit-able, 
inhe rit-or , inherit-ress ; inherit-ance, K.. John, i. 72. 

INHIBIT, to check, restrain. (L.) In Palsgrave ; and in Shak. I 
All’s Well, i. I. 157 ; 0 th. i. 2. 79. — L. inhibitus, pp. of inhibere, to 
have in hand, check. — L. in, in ; and habere, to have. See Habit. 
Der. inhibii-ion, Dunbar, Thrissill .*md Rois, st. 10, from F. inhibition, 

‘ an inhibition,* Cot. ; inhibit-or-y. 

INHOSPITABI.B. not hospitable. (F. — L.) In Levins; and I 
in Shak. Per. v. 1. 254. — F. inhospitable, ‘ unhospit.'ible Cot. See 
In- (3) and Hospitable. Der. inhospitabl-y, inhospitable-ness ; so 
also in-hospi-taliiy. 

INHUMAN. not human, barbarous, cruel. (F. — L.) Also 
written inhumane in old authors; Shak. Merch. Yen. iv. 1. 4. CT. 
inhumayne in Caxton, Golden Legend, St. Vincent, $ 2. — P'. inhumain, 
‘inhumane. ungentle;’ Cot. — L.inAttmdnM.<i. See In- (3) and Human. 
Der. inhuman-ly, inhuman-i-ty. 

INHUME, to inter, deposit in the earth. (F. — L.) In Minsheu, 
cd. 1627. — P'. inhumer, ‘to bury, inter;’ Cot. — L. inkumare, to bury 
in the ground. — L. in, in ; and humus, the ground. See Humble. 
Der. inhum-at-ion. Sir T. Browne, Urn Burial, c. i, § 4. 
INIMICAIi, like an enemy, hostile. (L.) ‘ Inimical to the con- 
stitution;’ Brand, Essay on Political Associations, 1796; Todd’s 
Johnson.— L. inimicalis, extended from inimicus, unfriendly. — L. in-, 
not; and amicus, a friend ; see In- (3) and Amity. Der. inimical-ly. 
INIMITABIiE, thtat cannot be imitated. (P\ — I..) ‘For the 
natine and inimitable eloquence ; ’ Sir T. IClyot, The Govemour, b. i. 
C. 23, S 6 . -mF, inimitable, ‘ unimitable ; ’ Cot. — L. inimitdbilis.^L. 
in-, not ; and imituhilis, that can be imitated ; see In- (3) and Imi- 
tate. P er, ini nutabl-y. 

INIQUITY, wickedness, vice, crime. (F. — L.) MP). iniquitee, 
Chaucer, C. T. 4778 (B 358).— P'. iniquiti, ‘iniquity;’ Cot.— L. 
iniqmtaiem, ViCc. of iniquiths, injustice, lit. uneipialncss.- L. in-, not; 
and aquiias, equality, uniformity, justice; see In- (3^ and Equity. 
Der. iniq uit-ous, iniquit-ous-ly. 

J-DI 1 T 1 AT i, commencing, })ertaining to the beginning. (I..) In 
Phillips, ed. 1706.— L. iWba/is, incipient.— L. int/iMm, a beginning. 
wmh. initum, supine of inire, to enter into. — L. in, into; and ire, to 
go, from to go. Der. from same source, commence, q. v. And 

gee Initiate . 

INITIATE, to instruct in principles. (L.) The participial 
form occurs in Shak. Macb. iii. ^ 143 ; ‘ the initiate fear that wants 
hard use.*— L. initiutus, pp. of initiare, to begin. -L. a begin- 

ning (above). Der. initiat-ion, initiat-ive, iniiiat-w-y. 

INJECT, to throw into, cast on. (L.) ‘Applied outwardly or 


inieeted inwardly ; ’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxvi. c. 15. ‘ The said 
iniection;’ id. b. xx. c. 22 (Of Horehonnd). — L. inieetus, pp. of 
inicere (injicere), to throw into. — L. in, into; and iaeere, to throw; 
see Jet. Der. inject-ion. 

INJUDICIOUS, not judicious. (F. - L.) In Phillips, ed. 2 706 ; 
and Bp. Hall, Cases of Conscience, dec. 3, cas. 9 (R.). P'rom In- 
(3) and Judicious. Der. injudicious-ly, -ness ; so also in-judieial. 
INJUNCTION, an enjoining, order. (L.) ‘After the sixeial 
injunceion of my lorde and master ; ’ Bale, Image, pt. i ; and in Shak. 
Merch. of Venice, ii. 9. 17. P'ormed, by analog with P'. sbs. in 
-ion, from L. iniunctionem, acc. of iniunctio, an injunction, order ; cf. 
i»/wnr/Ms, pp. of iniungere, to join into, enjoin. See Eqjolxi. 
INJURE, to hurt, harm. (F.-L.) (Really made from the sb. 
injury, which was in much earlier use.) In .Shak. As You l.ike It, 
iii. 5. 9. Cf. P'. injurier, ' to wrong, injure, misuse ; ' Cot. — Late L. 
iniuridre ; for I .. iniuriari, to do harm to. — I., iniuria, an injury. — L. 
iniurius, wrongful, unjust.- L. in-, neg. jmrfix ; and iur-, stem of ifis 
law, right; see JusL Der. injur-y, ME. iniurie, Wyclif, Col. iii. 
25, from AF. injurie, Phil, de Thaun, Bestiary, 1 . 395, rather than 
from OP', injure, an injury (the usual form), both forms answering 
to L. iniuria, an injury; injuri-ous, injuri-ous ly, -ness. And see 
below. 

INJUSTICE, want of justice. (F. — L.) ‘If he be sene to 
exercise injustyee or wrong ; ' Sir ' 1 '. Elyot, I'he Govemour, b. iii. 
c. 4. — F. injustice, ‘injustice;’ Cot. — L. iniustitia. Sec In- (3) and 
Justioe. 

INK. a fluid for writing with, usually black. (P’. — L. — Gk.) 

‘ Inke, encaustum ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 261. Older form enke, Wyclif, 
Jer. xxxvi. 18. —AP'. enke, A. Neckam, in Wright's Vocab. i. 116, 
last line; OP', enque, ink (Littre) ; the mod. F. form being enere, 
with inserted r.— L. encaustum, the purple red ink used by the later 
Roman emperors; neut. of encaustus, burnt in, encaustic.- Gk. 
{yuavaros, burnt in. See Encaustic. ^ Littre remarks that the 
accent on the L. encaustum varied ; from encaustum was derived the 
OP', enque, whilst from encaustum was derived the Ital. inchiostro 
(ink). J>er.ink-y; ink-holder, ink-stand’, t»P-Aor;i, Ezek. ix. 2 (A.V.), 
but otherwise almost obsolete. 

INKIiE, a kind of tape. (Du. ?) In Shak. L. L. L. iii. 140 ; 
Wint. Ta. iv. 4. 208. ‘ White Harman, Caveat (PI.E.T.S.), 

p. 65. Spelt inkyll in Arnold’s Chron.; cd. iSii, p. 237; ‘^rod 
enkell* broad tape; W’ills and Inventories from Durham, p. 103 
(1582). Prob. from MDu. inckel (Oudemans), Du. enkel, single (as 
opposed to double), which may have been applied to a commoner 
sort of tape. No certain connexion is known ; but WP'lem. inkel- 
ooge or enkelonge, lit. ' single-eye,’ is a term in lace-making, referring 
to the edging of the lace (De Bo). Koolm.'in has enkel daken, a 
single coverlet; cf. Dan. enkelt-garn, single yam (Larsen). 
INKIJNG, a hint, intimation. (Scand. ?) In Shak. Hen. VIII, 
ii. 1. 140; Cor. i. 1. 59. ‘ Wiiat cause hc'c hadde soo to thyiike, 

harde it is to saye, whythcr hee, being toward him, any thynge 
knewe that bee suche thynge i>urpf) 5 ed, or otherwyse had any inke- 
lynge thereof; for hee was not likelye to speake it of noughte;’ 
.Sir T. More, Works, p. 38 a. Inkling is a verbal sb. formed from 
the ME. verb incle. ‘To incle the truthe;* Alisaunder, ed. Skeat, 
616 (in Apjiendix to Will, of Palerne). ‘ [ Alexander] herd a nyngk- 
iling [whispered mention] of his name ;* Wans of Alexander, 1 . 2968 ; 
where a nyngkiling^an yngki/ing. Origin unknown ; pcrha])s allied 
to Swed. enkel, single, Dan. enkelt. Cf. Swed. et enkelt ord, a single 
word ; Dan. enkelU bemcerkninger, a few stray remarks ; MDu. encke- 
tinge, *tL falling or a diminishing of notes;’ Hexham. Kilian has 
MDu. ‘eenckelen den sanck [songl, ornare cantum symjihonia; . . . 
vo ce re niittente eanere.’ See Inkle. 

nniAND. an inner part of the country. (E.) Orig. a sb., sig- 
nifying a jjlacc near some great town or centre, where superior 
civilisation is supposed to be found. The counties lying round 
Loudon .nre still, in a similar spirit, called ‘home* counties. Used 
in contiast to upland, which sigiiified a remote country district where 
manners were tough. See Shak. Tw. Nt, iv. 1. 52 ; Hen. V, i. 2. 
142 ; &c. Cf. AS. inland (a legal term), a domain ; see Laws of 
King Edgar, i. 1 , in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 263 ; also p. 43a, 
last line but one. —AS. in, within; and land, land, country. Cf. 
Icel. inlendr, native. See In and Iiond. Der. inland, adj. As 
You Like It, ii. 7. 96 ; inland-er, Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. iii. c. 1 1, 
1, 7 (end). 

INDAIT, to lay within, ornament with inserted pieces. (E.) In 
Shak. Merch. Ven. v. 59 ; Cymb. v. 5. 352. From In and liay* 
Der. inlay-er ; inlaid (pp. of the verb). 

INLET, a place of ingress ; a small bay. (E.) The orig. sense 
is ‘ admission ’ or * ingress ;* hence, a place of ingress, esp. from the 
sea to the land. Spelt inlate : * The king o blis will haf in/a/e’ - the 
king of glory will have admission, must be admitted ; Cursor Mundi, 
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18078. From AS. in, in ; and M/an, to let. Cf. the phr. ‘to Ui in.' 
4>G. tinhss, place of ingress ; Low Gk. inlat (Schambach). See In 
and Let (i). 

INLY, adj., inward ; adv., inwardly. (E.) As adj. in Two Gent, 
ii. 7. 18; commonly an adv., Temp. v. aoo. ME. inly (chiefly as 
adv.), Chaucer, Troil. i. 640. AS. in/ic, adj. inward, iElfied, tr. of 
Beda, b. iii. c. 15; whence inlice, adv. inwardly.— AS. in, in; and 
lie, like ; see In and Like. 

INMATE, one who lodges in the same place with another, 
a lodger, co-inhabitant. (F..) In Minsheu; and Milton, P. L. ix. 
495, xii. 166. First in 1589. From In, prep, within; and Mate, 
a companion, q. v. 

INMOST, INNEHMOST ; see under In. 

INN, a large lodging-house, hotel, house of entertainment. (£.) 
ME. in, inn; Ancren Kiwle, p. 260, 1 . 6; dat. inne, P. Plowman, 
B. viii. 4. AS. tit, inn, sb. ; Grein, ii. 140. Allied to AS. in, inn, 
adv. within ; AS. in, prep, in ; see In. 4 ‘I(:cl. iiint, an inn ; cf. inni, 
adv. indoors ; inn, adv. indoors ; from in, the older iorin of i, prep, 
in. Der. inn, verb (see Inning^} ; inn-holder ; inn-heeper, 1 Hen. IV, 
iv. 2. 51. 

INNATE, in-bom, native. (L.) ‘Your innat sajncnce;* IToc- 
cleve, De Regimine Principnm, 2130. Also formerly sjielt innated\ 
see examples in Nares.— L. innhius, in-bom; pp. of innasci, to be 
bom in. — L. in, in; and nasci, to be born; see Native. Der. 
innate-ly, -ness. 

INNAVIGABLE, imjiassable by ships. (F. — I..) In Cockeram 
(1642). ‘Th’ innavigable flood;’ Dryden, tr. of Virgil, vi. 161.— 
F. innn'^able.mmE. inniiuigabilis. From In- (3) and Navigable. 
INNER, INNERMOST ; see under In. 

INNING, the securing of grain; a turn at cricket. (E.) As 
a cricket term, invariably used in the pi. innings, though only one 
side has an inning at a time (first in 174^). Merely a jx^culiar use 
of the verbal sb. formed from the verb to inn, i.e. to house or secure 
com when reaped, also to ItKlge. Cf. ‘All was inned at last into the 
king's bam;’ Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII. ed. Lumby, p. 65, 1 . 6. The 
verb to inn is from the sb. Inn, q. v. Cf. AS. innung, a dwelling; 
Liber Scintillarum, 11. 18. 

INNOCENT, harmless, not guilty. (F.-L.) ME. innocent, 
Chaucer, C. T. 5038 (B 618), Innocence also occurs, id. J1905 
(F 1601). — F. innocent, ‘innocent;’ Cot. — I., innocent-, stem of 
innoeens, harmless. — L. in-, not ; and nocens, harmful, pres. part, of 
noeere, to hurt ; see In- (3) and Noxious. Der. innocently, inno- 
cence ; innocene-y, Gen. xx. 5 (A. V.). And see InnoouoUB. 

INNOCUOUS, harmless. (L.) Sir T. Browne has innocuously, 
Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 28, § last. Englished from L. innocuus, harm- 
less; by change from -us to -omn, as in numerous instances. —L. in-, 
not; and nocuus, harmful, from noeere, to harm; see Innocent. 
Dor. innocuous-lv, -ness. Doublet, innoxious. 

INNOVATE, to introduce something new. (L.) In Levins, 
Shak. has innovation, Ilaml. ii. 2. 347; innovator. Cor. iii. 1. 175.— 
L. innouatus, pp. of innouare, to renew. — L. in, in ; and nouiire, to 
make new, from nouus, new; see In- (2) and Novel. Der. 
innaval-ion, innovat-or. 

INNOXIOUS, harmless. (L.) ' Benign and of innoxious quali- 
ties;’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. 13, § 25.— L. innoxius, 
harmless. From In- (3'^ and Noxious. Der. innoxious-ly. 
INNUENDO, INUENDO, an indirect hint. (L.) The 
spelling inuendo, though not uncommon, is incorrect. 'Innuendo is 
a law term, most used in declarations and other ple.idings; and the 
oflice of this word is onely to declare and ascertain the person or 
thing which was name<l incertain before; as to say, he (Jnmeendo, the 
plaintiff) is a thief; when as there was mention before of another 
person Blount’s (jloss., ed. 1674.-1.. innuendo, i.e. by intimation; 
gerund of innuere, to nod towards, intimate.— L. in, in, towards; 
a nd nuere , to nod. .See In- (2) and Nutation. 
INNUMERABLE, that cannot be counted. (F. — L.) ME. 
innumerable, Ayenbitc of Inwyt, p. 267, 1 . 17. — F. 'nnumerable, ‘in- 
numerable;* Cot. — L. innumerahilis.’rnia. in-, not; and numerabilis, 
th.*!! can be counted, from numerhre, to number; see Number. 
De r. innu merabl-y. 

INNUTRITiOUS, not nutritious. (L.) Innutrition, ab., first 
found in 1796 ; the adj. appears to be of the same date. From In- 
(3^ and NutlitioUB. Dor. So also in-nutrition. 
INOBSERVANT, not observant, heedless. (L.) Inobservance 
is used by Bacon tR.).*L. inu/iseruan/-, stem of inobseruans; from 
In- (3) and ObBervant ; see ObBerve. Der. inobservance. 
INOCULATE, to engraft, introduce into the human system. (L.) 

‘ The Turkish inoculation for the small pox was introduced to this 
country under the name of ingrafting' (R.) ; he refers to Lady Mary 
W. Montague's Letters, let. 31. But inoculate in old authors sig- 
nifies to engraft; see Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xix. c. 8, sect, on 


‘grafting herbs;* and Hamlet, iii. 1. ii9.«>L inoetdatus, pp. of 
inoeulare, to engraft, insert a graft. — 1 .. in, in; and oeulus, an eye, 
also a bud or burgeon of a plant ; see ]^e. Der. inoeulat-ion. 
INODOROUS, not odorous. (L.) In Kersey, ed. 
inodarus, inodo r ous. From In- (3) and OdoroUB; see Odour. 
INOFFENSIVE, giving no ofTence. (F.— L.) In Milton, 
P. L V. 345, viii. 164. From In- (3) and Offensive ; see Offend. 
Dor. inoffensive-ly, -ness. 

INOF^^CIAL, not official. (F.-L.) Modem; but once in 
1632. From In- (3I and Offlolal; see Offioe. "Dvt. inofficial-ly. 
INOPERATIVE, not mieralive. (F.-L.) In South’s Sermons, 
vol. vi. ser. 4 ( R.). Fr om In- (3) and Operative. 
INOPPORTUNE, not opportune, unfitting. (F.— L.) ‘An 
inopportune education Bp. Taylor, Great Exemplar, pt. iii. ad s. 15. 
From In- (3) a nd O pportune. Der. inopportune-ly. 
INORDINATE, unregulated, immoderate. (L.) .Skelton has 
inordinat. Why Come Yc Nat to Court, 1228; and inordinatly, 701. 
And see Chaucer, C. T. (I 414). — L. inordindtus, irregular. — L. in-, 
not; and ordindtus, pp. of ordindre, to set in order, from ordin-, 
stem of ordo, order; see Order. Der. inordinate-ly, -ness; in- 
oniinat-ion. 

INORGANIC, not organic. (F. — L. and Gk.) Formerly in- 
organical; Blount's Gloss., cd. 1674. ‘Organical or inorganical 
Burton, Anat. of Melancholy, p. a6 (R.). From In- (3) and Or- 
ganic : sec Organ. Der. inorganic-al-ly ; inorgan-is-ed. 
INQUEST, a judicial inquiry. (F.— L.) ‘And seththe thoru 
enqueste [MS. anqnestu] he let thorugh the contreies anqucrc ;* Beket, 
!• 3^7 > In S. Eng. Legendary, p. 117. — OF. enqueste, ‘an inquest;* 
Cot. — Late L. inquesta, sb. ; from inquesta, fcm. of inquestus, late sub- 
stitution for inquisitus, pp. of inquirere, to search into. See Inquire. 
Doubl et, in quiry. 

INQUiOBTUDE, want of rest, disquiet. (F.-L.) In Phillips, 
ed. 1658. — MF. inquietude, ‘disquiet;' Cot.— L. inquiitudo, restless- 
ness.— L. in-, not; and quiefudo, rest, from quietus, quiet. See 
QuieL 

INQUIRE, ^QUIRE, to search into or after. (L.) The 
spelling inquire is Latin, bnt the word is really a modification of 
the Ml:£. enquire, (also) enqueren (see quot. under Inqueet); from 
OF. enquerre (Godefroy). Spelt inquyre, Spenser, F. Q. b. ii. introd. 
St. 4. — L. inquirere, pp. inquisitus, to search into, ^e Enquire. 
Der. inquir-er, inquir-ing, inquir-ing-ly; inquir-y, Spenser, F. Q. 
vi. 4. 24; also inquisit-ion, Temp. i. a. 35, fiom F. inquisition^L. 
inqulsUionem, acc. of inquisitio, a searching for, from pp. inquisit-us ; 
inquisit-ion-al ; inquisit-or (Levins), from L. inquisitor, a searcher; 
inquidt-or-i-al, inquisit-or-i-al-ly ; inquisit-ive, ME. inquisitif, Gower, 
C. A. i. 226 ; bk. ii. 1987, an OF. spelling ofl^inquisUtuus, searching 
into; inquisit-ive-ly, -ness. And see inauest. 

INROAD, a raid into an enemy’s country. (£.) ‘ Many hot 
inroads They make in Italy;’ Ant. and Cleop. i. 4. 50. * An inrode, 

an invasion ; ’ Baret ( 1 580). Comimunded of in, prep., and road, the 
Southern £. equivalent of North E. raid, a riding, from AS. rdd, 
a riding. See Road, Raid, Ride. The change from AS. d to 
later oa is the usual one. 

INSANE, not sane, mad. (L.) In Macb. i. 3. 84. — L. insdnws, 
not sane. See In- (3) and Bane. Der. insane-ly, insan-i-ty. 
INSATIABLE, not satiable. (F.— I..) ‘Gredynes insaciable;' 
Hoccleve, De Regimine Principum, 1 . 1 172. — F. insatiable, ‘ insatiate, 
unsatiable;’ Cot. — L. iiisa/iubiV/s.- L. in-, not; and satidre, to satiate. 
See In- (3) and Satiate. Der. insatiabl-y, insatiable-ness, insatia- 
bili-ty. Also insatiate, Skelton, Colyn Cloutc, 1181; from L. 111- 
satidttts, not sated. 

INSCRIBE, to engrave as on a monument, engrave, imprint 
deeply. (L.) In Shak. Hen. VIII, iii. 2. 315. — L. inseribere, pp. 
inscrifihts, to write upon.- L. in, upon; and sertbere, to write. See 
Scribe. Der. inscrib-er ; also inscription, Merch. Yen. ii. 7. 4, from 
F. in5crip/ion<L. inscriptiunem, acc. of inscriptio, an inscription, from 
pp. i meriptus ; inseript-ive. 

INSCRUTABLE, that cannot be scrutinised. (F.— L.) ' God’s 
inscrutable will;’ Bames, Works, p. 278, col. 1.— F. inserutaUe, 
‘inscrutable;’ Cot — L. inscrutdbilis.^L in-, not; and *scrutdbilis 
(not found), formed from scrutdri, to scrutinise. See Borutiny. 
Per, inserutabl-y, inserutable-ness, inserutabili-ty, 

INSECT, a small invertebrate animal, as described below. 
(F.— L.) ‘Wei may they all be called inseeta, by reason of those 
cuts and diuisions, which some haue about the necke, others in the 
breast and belly, the which do go round and part the members of 
the body, hanging together only by a little pi|)e and fistulous con- 
ueiance;* Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xL c. 1. — F. inseete, ‘ .'ll! insect;' 
Cot.— L. inseetum. ‘lure omnia inseeta appellata ab ineisuns, qti.'c 
nunc ceruicnm loco, nunc pectorum atqne alui, prxcincta separant 
membra, tenui modo fistula cohxrentia;’ Pliny, b. xi. c. i, § i.** 
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L. tnuetus, pp. of inseeare, to cut into. -L. in, into ; and sicare, to cut. 
See Seotion. ^ The L. insecium is a rendering of Gk. tyro/iov, an 
insect. Der. itutet-ile ; inseeti-vorous (from unriire, to devour). 
nrsEcuBE, not secure. (L.) Bp. Taylor has ' insecure appre- 
hensions ; ' The Great Exemplar, pt. i. ad s. 2 ; also ' insecurities and 
inconveniencies ; * id. ib. pt. i. ad s. 6 (R.). — ].. insecurus, not secure. 
See In- (3) an d B eoure. Der. insecure-ly, inseeur-i-ty. 
INSENSATE, void of sense. (L.) In Miliun, 1 ’. L. vi. 787; 
and Skelton, Works, i. 209. — L. insensdtus, irralion.'il. — 1 « t»-, not; 
and sensatus, gifted with sense, from sensus, sense ; see In- (3) and 
Sense. 

INSENSIBIjE, devoid of feeling. (F.— L.) In Levins; and 
Shak. Cor. iv. 5. 239. .-F. insensihle, ' insensible.’ — L. insensibilis. 
From In- (3) and Sensible ; see Sense. Dor. insensibl-y, insensi- 
bili-ty. So also insentient. 

Df SEPAR ABIiE, not separable. (F. — L.) In .Sir P. Sidney, 
Apol. for Poetry, ed. Arber, j). 49, 1 . 36. — I'’, inseparable, * insepar- 
able;’ Cot. — L. insrparubilis. From In- (3) and Separable; 
see Separate. Der. hneparabi-y, inseparable-ness, inseparabili^ty. 
INSERT, to join into, introduce into. (L.) *1 hauc . . . inserted'* 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 1053 f.— L.i«.ser/f«, pp. of inserere, to insert, 
introduce into. — L. in, into ; and serere, to join, bind, connect ; see 
In- (2) and Series. Der. insert-iun. 

INSESSORIAIi, having feet (as birds) formed for i^erching on 
trees. (L.) Scientific and modem. Formed, in imitation of L. 
sMsor, a sitter, from insess-us, pp. of insidere. to sit upon. — L. in, 
upon ; and sedere, to sit ; sec Sit. 

INSHRINE, the same as Enshrine. (E. and L.) 

INSIDE, the inward side or part. (E.) Sir T. More, Works, 
p. 1256 f, has ‘ on the ouisyde ’ opposed to ‘ on the insyde,* Formed 
from In anrl Side. 

INSIDIOUS, ensnaring, treacherous. (F. — L.) In Blount's 
Gloss., ed. 1674, — F. insidieux, ‘ deceitfull ; ’ Cot. — L. insidiosus, 
cunning, deceitful. — L. insidia, sb. pi. (1) troops of men who lie 
in wait, (2) a plot, snare, cunning wiles. — I., insidere, to sit in, take 
up a position, lie in wait. — L. in-, in; and sedere, to sit, cognate 
with K. sit; see In- (2) and Sit. Der. insidious-ly, -ness. 
INSIQHT, the power of seeing into. (K.) M K. insight, insiit. 
‘Salomon, Which hadde of euery thing /ns/A/« Solomon, who had 
insight into everything ; Gower, C. A. ii. 80 ; bk. iv. 2340. S}ielt 
insiAt, T.ayamon, 30497. From In and Sight. + Du. inzicht, 
i nsig ht, design ; G. einsicht, insight, intelligence. 

INSIQNIA, signs or badges of ofTice. (L.) Borrowed from I.. 
insignia, pi. of insigne, a distinctive mark, which was orig. the iieut. 
of the adj. insignis, remarkable. See Ensign. 

INSIQNIFICANT, poor, mean, vile. (L.) ‘ Little imtgni- 
^cant monk;’ Milton, A Defence of the People of England (K.). 
From In- (3) and Significant ; see Sign. Der. insignificant-ly, 
i nsign i jican ee, insignificanc-y. So also in-significative. 
INSINCERE, not sincere. (F. — L.) ‘But ah I how insincere 
are all our joys; ’ Drydcn, Annus Mirabilis, st. 209. From In- (3) 
and Sincere. Dor. insincere-ly, insincer-i-ty. 

INSINUATE, to introduce artfully, hint. (L.) In Levins ; and 
in Shak. Rich. II, iv. 165. — L. insinudlus, pp. of insinudre, to intro- 
duce by winding or liending. — L. in, in ; and sinuure, to wind about, 
from anus, a liend. See Sinuous. Der. iminuat-ing, insinuat-ing-ly ; 
insinuat-ion, K. John, v. l. 6S, from F. insinuation, ‘ an insinuation,’ 
Cot. ; insinuat-or, insinuat-ive. 

INSlJfc*lD, tasteless. (F. — L.) ‘His salt, if I may dare to say 
so, [is] almost insipid’ spoken of Horace; Dryden, Discourse on 
Satire; Poems, ed. 1856, p. 377, 1 . 7. — F. insipide, ‘unsavory, smack- 
lesse;’ Cot. — L. insipidus, tasteless. — L. in-, not; and sapidus, well- 
tasting, savoury. See Savour. Der. insipid-ly, insipid-i-ty. 
INSIST, to dwell upon in discourse. (F.^L.) In Shak. Jul. 
Ca‘S. ii. 1. 245. — F. insister, * to insist on;’ Cot. — L. insistere, to 
set foot on, persist. — L. in, upon ; and sistere, to set, causal verb 
formed from stare, cognate with £. Stand. 

INSNARE, the same as Ensnare. (10.) 

IN SOBBXBTT, intemperance. iF. — L.) In Howell, Familiar 
Letters, vol. iii. let. 26 (end). Fiom In- (3) and Sobriety; see 
Sober. 

INSOIENT. contemptuous, rude. (F.-L.) MF.. insolent, 
Chaucer, C. T. Pers. Tale, l)e Superbia (I 399). — F. insolent, ‘in- 
solent, malapert, saucy;’ Cot. — L. insolent-, stem of insolens, not 
customary, unusual, haughty, insolent. -L. in-, not ; and solens, pres, 
part, of solere, to be accustomed, to be wont (root unknown) ; or 
from L. in-, against, and so/-, weak grade of the vb. to swell (AS. 
swellan'), JUnv.insolent-ly; i»iso/«ics,CourtofLovc, 1 . 936; Chaucer, 
C. T., 1 .3 91; inso lenc-y, in the Bible Wordbook. 
nSrSOIJDITY, want of solidity. (F. - L.) Used in 1 578. From 
In- (3) and Solidity; see Solid. 


INSOLUBLE, not soluble, that cannot be solved. (F.— L.) 
Insolubles, in the sense of ‘ insoluble problems,' occurs in Sir ’T. More, 
Works, p. 355 b ; cf. p. 165, col. a. See Wyclif, Heb. vii. 16 (earlier 
version). — F. instduble, ‘insoluble;’ Cot. — L. insoluhilis. See In- 
(3) and Soluble. Der. instdubl-y, insoluble-ness, insolubili-ty. And 
see below. 

INSOLVENT, unable to pay debts. (L.) In Kersey’s Diet., 
ed. 1715. *If his father was insdvent by nis crime;’ Bp. Taylor, 
Rule of Conscience, b. iii. c. a. Formed from L. in-, not ; and 
soluent-, stem of soluens, jires. part, of soluere, to solve, to pay ; see 
Solve. Der. insolvenc-y ^Kersey). 

INSOMNIA, sleeplessness. (L.) F'irst as insomnie ; in Cockeram 
(1623). — L.fnsomnia.—L. iii.s»»iHf.t, adj., sleepless. —L. in-, not; and 
somnus, sleep. See Bomnolenoe. 

INSOMUCH, to such a degree. ( 1 C.) * Insomuch I say I know 
you are ; ’ As You Like It, v. a. 60. From In, So, and Much ; 
See Xnasmuoh. 

INSPECT, to look into, examine. (L.) In Kersey, ed. 1715; 
Cockeram ^1623) has inspected. [But the sb. inspeccioun is in much 
earlier use, and occurs in Gower, C. A. iii. 46; bk. vi. 1349.] — L. 
inspectare, to observe ; frequent, of inspicere, to look into.— L. in, in ; 
and specere, to spy ; see Spy. Der. inspect-or, inspect -or-slup ; also 
inspect-ion * F'. inspection, ‘ an inspection ’ (Cot.), from I., inspectidnem, 
acc. of inspeetio, a looking into. 

INSPIRE, to breathe into, infuse, influence. (F.— L.) ME. 
enspiren, Chaucer, C. T. 6; Gower, C. A. iii. 226; bk. vii. 4003. 
— OF. tnspirer, later inspirer, the latter being the form in Cot- 
grave. —L. inspirdre, to breathe into, inspire. — L. in, into; and 
Spirdre, to breathe; see Spirit. Der. inspir-able, inspir-at-ion, 
Robert of Brunne, llandlyng Synne, 1 . 7746, inspir-at-or-y, inspir-er ; 
also inspirit (Pope, To Mrs. M. B., 1 . 13), from in and spirit. 
INSPISSATES, to make thick, as fluids. (L.) ‘ The sugar doth 
inspissate the spirits of the wine;’ Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 726. —L. 
inspissatus, pp. of inspissdre, to thicken. — L. in, into, here used as 
intensive jirclix ; and spissdre, to thicken, from spissus dense. 
INSTABILITY, want of stability. (F. — L) 'For some, 
lamentyng the instahilitee of the Englishe people ; ’ Hall’s Chron. 
Hen. IV, .an. i. 5 15. — F. instability, ‘ instability;’ Cot. — L. instubili- 
tdtem, acc. of instdbilitas. -mL. instdbilis, unstable. Sec In- (3) and 
Stable, adj. 

INSTALL, INSTAL, to pl.ace in a 5t.all, seat, or office. (F. — 
I.0W L.— Oil(j.) Though the word might easily have been coined 
from Kng. elements, yet, as a fact, it was borrowed. ‘ 'i’o be installed 
or inthronised at Yorke;’ Hall’s Cron. Hen. VIII, .an. 22. § 9.— F. 
installer, ‘ to install, settle, establish, place surely in ; ’ Cot. — Low L. 
installure, to install. — L. in, in; and Low L. stallum,a. stall, .seat, 
place to sit in; Ducange. fi. The Low L. stallwn is from OllG. 
stal, G. stall, a stall, ]) 1 aee, cognate with FI stall. See Stall. 
Der. install-at-ion, from MF. installation (Cot.) ; insial-rnent, formerly 
used in the sense of installation, Shak. Rich. HI, iii. i. 163; 
a coined word. 

niBTANCE, solicitation, occasion, example. (F. — L.) ‘At 
his instance ; ’ Ch.aucer, C. T. 94S5 (E 1611). — F. instance, ‘ instance, 
earnestnesse, urgency, imporiunitie ; ' Cot. — L. instantia, a being 
near, urgency. — instant-, stem of instans, jircsent, urgent; pres, 
part, of instdre, to be at hand, press, urge. — I- in, ujion, near; and 
I stare, to stand, cogn.atc with E. Stand, q. v. Dor. instant, adj. 
urgent, Luke, xxiii. 23, from L. instant-, stem of instant ; instant-ly^ 
urgently, Luke, vii. 4 ; also instant, ib. ■>= inoniciit, Siieuser, F'. Q. ii. 
5. II, from F'. instant, ‘an instant, moment ’ (C^it.). from the same 
L. instant-. Also instant-an-e-ous, Thomson, To the Memory of 
Lord Talbot, 1 . 27, coined as if from a L. *instant-dnetis, made by 
analc^y with L. rnoment-aneus ; instani-an-e-ous-ly. 

INSTATE, to put in possession. (F.— L.) In .Shak. Meas. v. 
249. Coined from in-, equivalent to F'. en-, prefix ; and state. See 
In- (2) and State. Der. re-instate. 

INSTEAD, in the place. (E.) ME. in stede, Mandeville’s 
Travels, ch. ai, ed. Halliwell, p. 227. We also find on stede nearly 
in the same sense. ‘ And he toe him on sums stede ’ — and he took 
him in place of a son, received him as a son ; Genesis and Exodus, 
ed. Morris, 2637. F'rom AS. on stede, lit. in the place. ‘ On J-sera 
na-gla stede ’ - in the place of the nails ; John, xx. 25. See In and 
Stead. 

INSTEP, the upper part of the foot, rising from the toes to the 
ankle. (Fk ) In The Spectator, no. 48. A somewhat rare word ; formerly 
also spelt instup or instop. * Coudepied, the instup ; ’ Cot. Minsheu, 
ed. 1027, refers, under Instep, to Instop ; and also gives : ‘ the instop 
of the foot,’ as well as ‘ Instuppe, vide Instoppe.* But Talsgrave, in 
1530, has the form insteppe; and A Borde, ab. 1542, has imtep, 
Introd. of Knowledge, ed. Fumivall, p. 189, 1 . 26. p. It would 
seem that instep and instop (or instup) were both in use ; tlie former 
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must be from i«, prep, in, and ME. iteppen, to step. The latter may 
contain the strong grade Hop- of AS. sieppau, to step ; cf. AS. stop-elf 
a footprint, OSax. siop-Ot u step. The reference seems to be to the 
movement of the instep in walking. See Step. 

INSTIGATE, to urge on, incite. (L.) In Shak. Merry Wives, 
iii> 5* 77 i Levins. i>L. instigdtus, pp. of instigftre, to goad on, 

incite. — L. in, in, on ; and *sttg-, to stick, prick, sting, allied to L. 
stinguere, to prick or scratch out, to quench. See Sting, Diatin- 
gulA. See Itrugmann, i. § 633. Der. insiigat-ion, A\'int. Ta. ii. 
1. 163, from F. instigation, * an instigation;* C'ot. ; instigai-or; and 
see instinct. 

IN STIIj, to infuse drop by drop. (F.— L.) ‘ A fay thfull preacher 
. . . doth instill it into us ; * Fryth, Works, p. 166, col. a. — F. instiller, 
‘to drop, trill, drizle;’ Cot.— L. instilldre, to pour in by drops.— L. 
in, in ; and a drop. See Still (a). Der. instill-tU-ion, from 

F. instillation, * an instillation ; ’ Cot. 

INSTINCT, a natural impulse or instigation, csp. that by which 
animals are guided aright. (F. — L. ; or L.) ‘A secrete inward 
instincte of nature ; ’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 521 c. — F. instinct, ‘ an 
instinct or inclination ; ’ Cot. [Or perhaps directly from Latin.]— L. 
instinctum, acc. of instinctus, an instigation, impulse; cf. instinctus, 
pp. of instinguere, to goad on, instigate. — L. in, on; and stinguere, 
to stick, ])rick ; see Instigate. Dor. insUnct-ive, instinct-ive-fy. 
Temp. i. a. 148; also instinct, adj. — instigated, moved. Pope, tr. of 
Iliad, b. xviii. 1 . 442, from L. pp. instinctus. 

INSTITUTE, to establish, set u]), erect, appoint. (I..) In Shak. 
I Hen. VI, iv. 1. 162; Tam. Shrew, i. 1. 8; and in Palsgrave. —L. 
instil ulus, pp. of insiituere, to set, plant, establislu — L. in, in (with 
little force) ; and slatuere, to place, from status, a position. See 
Statute, State. Dor. institute, sb. ; institui-ion, Meas. for Mcas. i. 
1. II, from F. institution, ‘an institution;* Cot.; institut-ion-al, in- 
stitut-ion-ar-y, instilut- ive. 

INSTRUCT, to inform, teach, order. (L.) ‘Put instructs hem,’ 
i. e. them; Lorcl Rivers, Dictes and .Sayings, pr. by Caxton, fol. 4, 
1 . 7. Properly a pji. as in ‘ informed and instructe in all thynges ; ’ 
Caxton, Golden Legend. Conv. of St. Paul, 5 6. — L. instructus, pp. 
of instruere, to build into, instruct. — L. in, into; and struere, to build ; 
see Structure. Der. insfruci~ihle ; instruct-ion ; J.,. L. L. iv. a. 81, 
from F. instruction, ‘an instruction,’ Cot. ; instruet-ive, instruct-ive-ly, 
•ness ; insiruc/’or, -ress ; and see instrument. 

INSTRUMENT, a tool, machine producing music, contract 
in writing, a means. (K. — I..) ME. instrument"^ a musical instru> 
ment, Chaucer, Pari, of Foules, 197. — F. instrument, ‘ an instrument, 
implement, engine,' &c. ; Cot. — L. instrununtum, formed with sudfix 
-mentum, and prciiix in-, from struere, to build; sec Instruct. Der. 
instrumenf-al, instrument-al-ly, instrument-al-i-ty, ins'rununt~al-ist, in- 
strument-nt-inn. 

INSUBJECTION, w.'int of sulijection. (F.— L.) A late word; 
added to Johnson liy 'J'othl. From In- (3) and Subjection. 
INSUBORDINATE. not subordinate. (L.) Quite modern. 
I''rom In- (3) ami Subordinate. Dor. insuhonUnat-ion. 

IN SUFFER ABIjE, intolerable. (F. — L.) ‘ Perceiving still her 
wrongs insufferable wcie Drayton, Polyolbion, s. 6. 1 . 141, Coined 
with prefix in- ( -- not) and suffix -able from Suffer, q. v. Der. 
insnfferah-ly, Milton, P. L. ix. 1084. 

INSUFFICIENT, not sufficient. (L.) Chaucer has insufficient, 
C. T., D I960. Shak. has insufficience, Wint. Ta. i. I. 16; also in- 
sujficiency, Mid. Nt. Dr. ii. 2. 12K. — L. insufficient-, stem of insufficiens. 
From In- (3) and Sufficient ; sec Suffice. Dor. insufficient-ly, 
insufficience, insufficienc-y. 

INSUIiAR, Dclonging to an island. (L.) In Cotgravc, to trans- 
late F. insulaire. — L. insuldris, insular. — L. insula, an island. Perhaps 
allied to Gael, innis, an island; see Inob (2). Der. insular-ly, 
insular-i-ty ; also insul-ate, from L. insidatus, made like an island ; 
insul-at-or, tnsul-at-ion. And see Isle, Isolate. 
msULT, to treat with indignity, affront. (F. — L.) In Shak. 
Rich. II, iv. 234. — F. insuUer, ‘to insult;* Col, — L. insultdre, to 
leap upon or against, seoff at, insult ; frequent, fo m of insilire, to 
lean into, spring upon. — L. in, upon ; and salire, to leap. See 
Salient. Der. insult, sb. - MF. insult, ‘ an affront,' Cot. ; insult-er, 
insult-ment, Cymb. iii. 5. 145. 

INSUPER A BIiE, insurmountable. (F. — L.) In C'axton, 
Eneydus, ch. xii. p. 44 ; and Milton, P. L. iv. 138. — F. insuperable, 
‘insuperable;* Cot. — L. insuperdbilis, insurmountable. — L. in-, not; 
and superdre, to surmount, from super, above. See Super-. Der. 
insuperabl-y, insuperahili -ty. 

INSUPFORTABIiE, intolerable. (F. — I..) Accented as in- 
sdpportable, Spenser. F. Q. i. 7. 11. — F. insupportable, ‘unsupport- 
able;’ Cot. — F. in-<L. ill-, not; and F. supportable, from supporter, 
to support; see Support. Der. insupportab-ly, insupportable-ness. 
INSuPPRESSIBLE, that cannot be suppressed. (U) A 


coined word; first in 1610. Also used by Young, On Orig. Com- 
i^ition (R.). Shak. has insuppressive, Jul. Caes. Ii. i* > 34 * 
ta- (3) and Suppress. 

INSURE, to make sure, secure. (F.— L.) ME. ensure, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1 2971 (B 1231 ; Petworth MS.; most MSS. have assure). ^AV. 
enseurer (Ciodefroy); used instead of OF. asseurer (Cot.), asturvt 
(Hurguy), by the substitution of the prefix en (<L. in) for the prefix 
a (<L. ait). The form -seurer is from OF. seur, sure. See In- (a) 
and Sure ; also Assure. Der. insur-ahle, insur-er, insur-astee ; in- 
Mur-anc-er, Dryden, Threnodia Augustalis, 186. 

INSURGENT, rebellious. Q.,) A late wonl, added by Todd 
to Johnson’s Diet.- I j. insurgent-, stem of pres. part, of insurgere, 
to rise up. — I^. in, upon ; and surgere, tu rise ; see Surge. Der. 
insurgenc-y ; and see insurrection. 

INSURMOUNTABItE, not surmountable. (F. — L.) In 
Phillips, ed. 1696. — F*. insurmontahle, ‘ unsurmountable ; ’ Cot. 

— F. in- < 1 .. in-, not ; and surmontable, from surmonter, to surmount; 
see Surmount. Der. insurmountabl-y. 

INSURRECTION, rebellion. (F.-I..) In Shak. i Hen. IV, 
V. I. 79. —OF. insurrection (Hatzfeld). — 1 ... insurreetiunem, acc. of 
insurrectiu, an insurrection ; cf. insurrectus, pp. of insurgere, to rise up, 
rebel; see Insurgent. Der. insurrection-al, insurrection-ar-y, in- 
surrection-ist. 

INTACT, untouched. (L.) In Bailey, cd. 1721.— T.. intactus, 
untouched. — L. in-, not; and taetus, pp. of tangere, to touch; see 

Tangent, Tact, Intangible. 

INTAKE, an enclosure from a moor. (Scand.) Northern ; see 
E. D. D. — Norw. inntalc, a taking In ; from inn, in, and talca, to take. 
.See Take. Cf. Swed. intaga, an enclosed sjiacc that was formerly 
part of a common ; intaga, to take in (Widegren). 
INTANGIBLE, that cannot be touched. (D ^Jntactible or 
Intangible',* Kersey, cd. 1715. From In- (3) and Tangible. 
INTAGLIO, an engraving, esp. a gem in which the design is 
hollowed out. (Ital. —I m) Evelyn has intaglias. Diary, i Mar., 
1644; and intaglios, 23 Oct., 1654. — Ital. intaglio, an engraving, 
sculj>tare, carving. — Ital. intagliare, to cut into, engrave. — Ital. 
in < L. in, in ; and tagliare, to cut, from I.ate L. ialedre, to cut, esp. 
to ent fwigs, from talea, a rod, stick, bar, twig. See Entail and 
Tally. Der. intagli-at-ed. 

INTEGER, that which is whole or entire; a whole numl}er. (L.) 
In Kersey, ed. 1715, as an arithmetical term; first in 1509. — L. 
integer, adj. whole, entire ; lit. untouched, unharmed. — T.. in-, not ; 
and tag-, base of tangere, to touch ; see Tangent. Der. integr-al, 
Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674, f^rnicd from integr-um, ncut. of integer 
used as sb. ; integr-al-ly, integr-ate, integr-at-ion, integr-ant ; also 
m/«gr-i-/>,SirT. More, Works, p. J337h, fromF. integrity (Cot.) < L. 
integritdtem, acc. of integritds, soundness, blamelessness. Doublet, 
entire, q. v. 

INTEGUMENT, a covering, skin. (L.) In Chapman, tr. of 
Homer, 11 . xxii. 1 . 7 from end. — L. i»/wimeiir«iii, a covering.- L. 
in, upon; and tegere, to cover. See Tegument. Der. integu- 
ment-ar-y. 

INTELLECT, the thinking principle, understanding. (F. — L.) 
ME. intellect, Chaucer, C. T. 2S05 (A 2803). — OF. ituellect, ‘the 
intellect;* Cot. — L. intellectum, acc. of intellectus, jierception, dis- 
cernment ; cf. intellectus, pp. of intelligere, to discern ; see Intolli- 
genoe. Der. intellect-u-al. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, b. iii. c. 
24. § 2 ; in lellect-u-al-ly ; intellection, intellect -ive, 

INTELLIGENCE, intellectual skill, news. (F.— L.) ME. 
intelligence, Gower, C. A. iii. 85 ; bk. vii. 28. — F. intelligence ; Cot. 

— L. intelligentia, perception. — L. intelligent-, stem of intelligens, pres, 
part, of intelligere, to understand, lit. ‘ to clioosc between.’ — L. intel-, 
for inter, between, before / following ; and legere, to choose ; see 
Legend. Der. intelUgene-er, Rich. Ill, iv. 4. 71 ; intelligene-ing, 
W'int. Ta. ii. 3. 6S ; also intelligent, W’int. Ta. i. 2. 378, from L. 
intelligent-, stem of intelligens ; intelligent-ly, intelligent -i-al ; also in- 
telligible, Wyclif, Wisdom, vii. 23, from F. intelligible, ‘ intelligible * 
(Cot.), from L. intelligibilis, perceptible to the senses. Wisdom, vii. 
23 (Vulgate) ; intelligibl-y, intelligihili-ty. 

INTEMPERANCE, want of temperance, excess. (K.—L.) 
Spelt intemperaunce, Spenser, F'. Q. ii. 4. 36. — F. intemperance, ‘in- 
temperance;’ Cot. — L. intemperantia, xeant of mildness or clemency, 
intemperance, excess. See la- (3) and Temperance. Der. in- 
temperate, Mens. V. 98, and in Levins, from L. intemperdtus, un- 
te mperetl ; iniemperate-ly, intemperale-uess. 

In TEND, to fix the mind upon, purpose. (F. — L.) ME. entenden, 
Gower, C. A. i. 12 ; prol. 253; later spelt intend, to liring it nearer 
Latin.- F. entendre, ‘to understand, conceive, apprehend,’ Cot.; 
whence entendre a, ‘to study, mind, heed,’ id.— L. intemUre, to 
stretch out, extend, stretch to, bend, direct, apply the mind.— L. 
in, towards ; and tendere, to stretch ; see Tend. Der. intend-ant. 
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Kersey, ed. 1715, from MF. intendant, one of * the fonre overseers p. 495, 1 . 6 (and note), 1 . 10173; entirdite, Gower, C. A. i. 259 ; bk. 
or controllers of the exchequer, at first brought in by king Francis ii. 2979* Hence the ME. verb mfredHetty Kob. of Glonc., p. 495, 
the First’ (C’ot.),formcda8apres. part, from L. pres. part. inietuUns; L 10184.] 'Antii/frdic/e, thatnomanshalrede, nesyiigen,necrystene 
inltnd-ane-yi intend-td; intend-ment, As You Like It, i. i. 140; also chyldren,ne burye thedeede, ne receyne sacramente;' Caxton, tr. of 
intense, a. V.: intent, q.\. ^ Reynard the Fox, ch. a8; ed. Arber, p. 70, last line, i- Law I* 

HfTFllfSE, highly increased, esp. in tension, severe. (L.) In interdietum, a kind of excommunication, Ducange ; L. interdietum, 

Milton, P. L. viii. 387. — L. intensus, stretched out, pp. of iniendere, a decree of a judge. — L. interdictus, pp. of interdicere, to pronounce 
to stretch out ; see Intend. Der. intense-Iy, intense-ness, iutens-i^ty; judgment between two parties, to decree. ~L. inter, between; and 

intens-i-fy (from F. suffix -J^er<^L. -Jicare, for facere, to make) ; dicere, to speak, utter. See Inter- and Diotion. Der. interdict, 

inlens -ive, i ntens-ive-Iy, intms-ive-ness. vb. ; interdiction, Macb. iv. 3. 106; interdict-ive, infeniict-or-y, 

INTENT, design, intention. (F. — L.) ME. Chaucer, INTEREST (i), profit, advantage, premium for use of money. 


is directly from L. inte^us, pp. of intendere; inteni-ly, inteut~ness. concerns; 3 p. s. pres, indie, of in/mss^, to concern, lit. to be between. 
Also intention, Wint. Ta. i. a. 138 (spelt inteneynne in Prompt. —L. inter, between; and esse, to be. See Inter- and Essenoe. 
Parv.), from F. intention, ‘ an intention, intent,’ from L. intentionem, ^ Littr^ remarks that the F. has considerably modified the use of 
acc. of intentio, endeavour, effort, design ; inteniion-al, intention-ed-ly, the L. original ; see his Diet, for the full history of the word. He 

observe that the S|>an. interes. Port, interesse, Ital. inter- 
INTER, to bury. (F. — L.) MIL. enterren. ‘And with gret dule esse, interest, are all taken from the infinitive mood of the L. verb, 
entyrit wes he ; ’ Harbour’s Bruce, xix. 2 J4. Later, inter, K. John, not from the 3 ]>. s. pres., as in French ; cf. Late L. interesse, interest. 
V. 7 * 99 * *" • tnterrer, * to interre, bury ; ’ Cot. ■■ Late I... iuterrare. Besides this, the use of this sb. helix:d to modify the verb below ; q. v. 
to put into the ground, bury. — L. in, in ; and terra, the earth ; see 9 fiir S|)enser has the Ital. form interesse, F. Q. vii. 6. 33 ; cf. intresse, 
Terrao6. per. inter-ment ^MIL enterement, Gower, C. A. ii. 319, Chauc er, F ortune, 71 ; interesse, Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 1 70. 

47*^’ ^*^*’*” ‘ interring;’ Cot. INTEREST ( 2 ), to engage the attention, awaken concern in, 

INTER-, prefix, .among, amongst, between. (L.) I* inter-, excite in behalf of another. (F. — L.) A very curious word ; formed 
prefix; from inter, prep, between, among. A comparative form, (by partial confusion with the word above) from the pp. in/erass’d of 
Mswering to Skt. antar, within ; and closely connected with L. the obsolete verb to interess. 'I'he very same confusion occurs in the 
interns, interior. See Interior. In a few cases, the final r becomes formation of DisintereBted, q. v. ‘ The wars so long continued 
/ ^forc / following, as in intel-lect, iniel-ligenee. Most words with between The em]>cror Charles and Francis the French king, Have 
this prefix are purely Latin, but a few, as inter-weave, are hybrid, interess'd, in eithcr’s cause, the most Of the Italian princes;’ Mas* 
^ ‘ *‘"eer. Duke of Milan, I i. ‘ Tib. By the Capitol, And all our gods, 

INTERACTION, mutual action. (L. ; and h‘. — L.) Modem ; but that the dear republic. Our sacred laws, and just authority Are 
not in lodd s Johnson. Coined from Inter- and Action. interess'd therein, I should be silent;* Ben Jonson, Seiaiius, iii. i. 


ohnson. Coined from Illt6r* and Aotion. mteress^d therein, I shonid be silent;* lien Jonson, Sejntius, iii- x« 

INTERCAIjATE, to insert between, said of a day in a calendar. ‘ To interess themselves for Rome, against Carthage ; ’ Dryden, On 
(!.«) ^ In Raleigh, Hist, of World, b. ii. c. 3. s. 6. Intercalation is Poetry and Painting, § 13 (R.). ‘ To interess or interest, to concern, 
explained in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — L. intercalatus, pp. of to engage ;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. — MF. //i/emse, ‘ inlcrcssed, or touched 
intercalare, to proclaim that something has been inserted. ~L. inter, in;’ Cot. Cf. Ital. inieressare (pp. interessato), .Span, inieresar (pp. 
between, among; and ealare, to proclaim see CalendB. Dor. interesado), to interest. -L. interesse, to concern; see Interest ( 1 ). 
iniereaiat-ioH ; also intercalar h. intercaldris ; inlercalar-y ^ h. Der. m/errsZ-ed (really a reduplicated pp.), first used in 1665; intera./- 

(first in interest-ingiy \ also dis-interest-ed, q. v. 

INTERCEDE, to go between, mediate, plead for one. (F.-L.) INTERFERE, to inlci ])08c, intermeddle. (F.-L.) A word 
Milton has intercede, 1 *. L. xi. ai ; intercession, P. L. x. 228; inter- known in the 15th cent., but not much used. Chiefly restricted to 
m.soar, P . L. iii. 2 19. - MF. interceder ; 'interceder pour, to intercede the peculiar sense of hitting one leg against another ; said of a horse ; 
for; Cot.— L. intercidere, lit. to go between. -L. inter, between; see P.'ilsgrave, s.v. Entrefyer. ‘ E«Zyr/ery«, intermisceo ; ’ Prompt, 
and eidere, to go ; see Inter- and Cede. Der. interced-ent, interced- Parv. ‘ To interfeere, to hackc one foot or legge against the other, 
ent-ly‘, also (like pp. iritercessus) intereess-ion^¥. intercession, * inter- as. a horse doth ; ’ Miiishcn, ed. 1627. ' I'o enter/eir, to rub or dash 

cession. Cot.; intercession-al intercess-or, formerly intercessour, one heel against the other, to exchange some blows; * Blount's (jIoss., 
from F. intereesseur, ' an intercessor’ (Cot.), which is from L. acc. ed. 1674. — MF. entrejerir, ‘to interchange some blows; to strike or 
intercessor-y. hit, at once, one another ; to interfeere, as a horse ; ’ Cot. - F. entre, 

INTERCEFT, to catch by the way, cut off communication, between; and ferir, to strike. — L. inter, between; and ferire, to 


capere, to catch, seize. See Inter- and Capable. Der. intercept- INTERIM, an interval. (L.) At least 14 times in Shak. ; see 

‘"^.between ; and tm, allied to is, demonst. pronoun. 


INTERCESSION, INTERCESSOR ; sec Intercede. 


hormcrly enterchange. ‘ h ull many strokes . . . were enterchaungai interior, compar. of interns, which is itself a comparative form. ^Thus 
twixt them two ; Spenser, F. Q. iv. 3. 1 7. - F. entrechanger ; s'entre- interior (like inferior) is a double comparative. The L. interns and 
changer, to interchange ; Cot. - h . entj^ < L. between ; and intimns correspond to .Skt. antara- (interior) and anZmia-, Vedic antama- 
changer, to change. See Inter- and Change. Tim. interchange- {\a»t), which are, respectively, compar. and superl. forms. The 
able' mlerchiinge-abl-y, Rich. II, 1. 1. 146 ; mierchange-ment , Tw. Nt. positive form apiiears in L. and E. in. Brugmann, i. § 466. Der. 
'^TO'PWTjr'riTiirnurTTTa-r/^ A fiTBi . « Mercli. Venice, ii. 9. 28 ; in/erior-Zy ; and see inZ^rno/. 

interjacent, lying between. (L.) In Kersey, ed. 171 
^ h Commumoate; Tnterjacency is in Blount’s Ciloss., ed. 1674.-L. interiacent-, stem of 

part, of interiacire, to lie between. -L. inter-, between; and 
1 K In Blount’s mcerif, to lie. .See Inter- and Gilt. Der. in/*r,Vi«nc-y. 

Gloss., ed. 16, 4. between the ribs;’ Cot. From L. INTERJECTION, a word thrown in to express emotion. 

««I“fr.andOo.trf. (K.-U) In Shi*. Mich Ado. iv. .. « «,d 

dealings, com- interjection, * nn interjection;’ Cot.-L. inter iectionem, acc. of inZ«- 
mumcation.^jh^ L.) ^In^Milton, 1 . L. 11. 1031, vn. s?*- fectio, a throwing between, insertion, interjection; cf. interiectus. 


1 " «hak. Much Ado, iv. 1. 22 ; and in Palsgrave. - F. 
dealings, com- interjection, * nn interjection;’ Cot.-L. inter iectionem, acc. oiinter- 
"* throwing between, insertion, interjection; cf. interiectus, 

P- pp. of inieHcere, to cast between.-L. inter-, aml iacere, to cast! 

tori6th Gotgrave, but sec Inter- and Jet (i). Der. inlerjection-al ; also interject, verb 

in use in toe 15th century m the sense of ‘ commerce; ’ see Littre. (rare). 

tote? Md*CMMo ‘■°Dor‘'soL/* interposition. Sec INTERLACE, to lace together. (F.-L.) In Spenser, F. Q. 

mraSlJICT rnrSdbitorv d v. 3. 23 ; and in Sir T. More, Works, p. 739 b. Spelt enterlace in 

A law tem, from Baret (1580); and Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, ii? pr. 12. 1 18. Modified 
Law Latin. [The F. form mtredit is m early use; Rob. of Glonc., from MF. entrelasser, ‘to interlace;’ Cot.— F.*^«/rr, between; and 
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INTERLARD 

lasser, laeert to lace ; Cot. See Inter- and Iiaoe. Der. interlace’- 
ment . 

USTEX^AJELD, to place lard amongst. (F. — L.) * Whose grain 
doth rise in flakes, with fatness interlarded Drayton, Polyolbion, 
s. a6, 1. 355. Caxton has entrelarded, Troy-bk, fol. 62, 1. — F. 
entrelarder, 'to interlard, mingle diflerent things together;’ 

See Inter- and Iiard. 

iNTBRIfSAVE, to insert blank leaves in a book between the 
others. (Hybrid ; L. and E.) In The Spectator, no. 547, § 2. Coined 
from Inter- and Zieave, the latter being a coined verb from the 
sb. Iieaf (pi. leaves). 

INTEBLINE, to write between the lines. (L.) ' I interline, I 
blot, correct, I note;’ Drayton, Matilda to K. John, 1. 36; and in 
Cotgrave, to translate F. en/r^/igMer. — Late I.. interlineat\e,\.Q write 
between lines for the jmrjiose of making corrections ; used A.u. 1 278 ; 
Ducange. i-L. inter, lietween ; and linen, a line. See Inter- and 
Iiine. Der. interline~ar, from Late L. interluuaris ; whence inter- 
line-avy, Milton, Arcopagitica, cd. Hales, p. 41, 1. 3 ; interline-at-ion. 
lETTEBLIEK, to connect by nniting links. (Hybrid; L. and 
Scand.) 'With such infinite combinations interlinked;* Daniel, 
Defence of Rhyme, § i y. Coined from 1.. inter and link. See Inter- 
and liink. 

IHTEMliOCUTIOE, a conference, speaking between. (F.— L.) 

‘ A good speech of interlocution ; * Bacon, Essay 32, Of Discourse.— 
F. interlocution, ‘an interlocution, interposition;* Cot. — 1.^ inter- 
loculiiinem, ncc. of interlocutio. inter, between; and /ocu/us, pp. 
of loqui, to speak; see Inter- and Iioquaoioue. Der. So also 
inferloait-or, lip. Taylox, Cire.at Exemplar, pt. iii. s. 11 (K.), from 

L. inter and locutor, a speaker; interlocut-or-y. 
nfTERIiOPER, an intruder. (Hybrid ; I.. a«dE.) ^Interlopers 

in trade Minsheu’s Diet., ed. 1627. * Interlopers, leapers or runners 
l)etween ; it is usually applied to those merchants that intercept the 
trade or truilfick of a company, and are not legally authorised ; ’ 
Blount’s Cluss., cd. 1674. — L. inter, between; and E. di.al. toper, 
a runner (as in land~loper), from E. dial, lof-e, dial, form of E. leap. 
Sec Inter- andlieap ; and see Elope. ^ 1 xm C. andDn.en/«r/op«r 
arc said to be from E. Der. interlope, vb., coined from the sb. 
INTERLUDE, a short piece played lietwcen the acts of a play. 
^L.) Ill Shak. Mills. Nt. Dr. i. 2. 6 ; and in G. Douglas, ed. Small, 
V. i. p. 45, 1. 18, ME. enterlude, Gawaine and G. Knight, 472; 
entyrlude, Rob. of Brunne, llandlyiig .Synne, 8993. — Anglo-Lnt. inter- 
luiiium (1 )ucange). Coined from L. infer, lictwcen ; and ludm, a play, 
or ludere, to piny ; see Inter- and Ludicrous. Dor. interlud-er. 
INTERLUNAR, between the moons. (L.) ‘Hid in her vacant 
interlunar cave i* Milton, Samson Agon., Ky. Applied to the time 
when the moon, about to change, is invisible. Coined from L. inter, 
between ; and Inna, moon. Sec Inter- and Lunar. 
INTERMARRY, to marry amongst. (Hybrid ; L. rt/«/F.) See 
examples in K. from Bp. Hall and Swift. Coined from L. inter, 
amongst ; and marry, of F. origin ; see Inter- and Marry. Der. 
intermnrri-age. 

INTERMEDDLE, to mingle, meddle, mix with. (F. — L.) 
ME. entermeillrn ; ‘ VN'as entermedled thcr among;’ Rom. of the 
Rose, 906. — OF. enfremedler, a variant of entremesler, ‘to inter- 
mingle, interlace, intermix ; ’ Cot. [For this variation, see mesler, 
medler, in Godefroy.] — (tF. entre, from I., inter, among; and OF. 
tnedler, Ui medrile. .See Inter- and Meddle. Der. intermeddl-er. 
INTERMEDIATE, intervening. (^F. — L.) In Kersey, ed. 
1715.— F. intermediat, * tliat is between two;’ Cot. — L. inter, be- 
tween; and mediatus, pp. of medinre, to halve. See Inter- and 
Mediate. Der. intermediate-ly. 

INTERMINABLE, endless. (T..) In Chaucer, fr. of Boethius, 
b. V. pr. 6, 1. 29. — L. interminnbilis, endless. — L. in-, not; and 
terminare, to terminate, from terminus, an end. See In- (3) and 
Term. Der. interminabl-y, interminable-ness. 

INTERMINGLE, to mingle together. (Hybrid ; and E.) 
In Shak. 0th. iii. 3. 25 ; earlier, in Surrey, tr. of Virgil, iEn. b. iv. 

I. 691. From L. inter, amongst; and mingle. See Inter- and 
Mlnf^le. 

INTERMIT, to interrupt, cease fur a time. (L.) In Shak. Jul. 
Coes. i. I. 59. — L. intermittere, to send apart, intcrrujrt. — L. inter, 
between ; and mittere, to send ; see Inter- and Missile. Der. 
intermitt-ent, as in ' an intermittent ague,’ Holland, tr. of Ammianus, 

p. 430, from the pres. part. ; intermitt-ing-ly ; also intermiss-ion, 

M. icb. iv. 3. 232, from F. intermission (Cot.) < L. intermissibnem, 
acc. of intermissio, allied to intermissus, pp. of intermittere; inter- 
miss-ive, t lien. VI, i. i. 88. 

INTERMIX, to mix together. (L.) Shak. has in/«rmrxe</; Rich. 

II, V. 5. 12. Coined from L. inter, among, and mix, of I., origin; 
see Inter- and Mt-g. Der. inter-mixture, from itder- and mixture, 

q. v. 
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INTERNAL^ being in the interior, domestic, intrinsic. (L.) 
In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 10. 59. Coined, with suflfix -al, from L. intemus, 
inward ; extended from inter-, inward ; see Interior. Der. internal- 
ly. Allied to denizen, q.v., entrails, q.v. 

INTERN, to confine within certain limits. (F.— L.) Modem. 
— F. iuterner, to relegate into the interior (Hamilton). — F. interne, 
internal. — I., internus (above). 

INTERNECINE^ thoroughly destructive. (L.) * Internecine 

war;’ Butler, IIudibras,pt. i. c. 1. 1. 774. — L. internecinus,thoTOXighly 
destructive. — L. interneci-o, utter slaughter. — L. inter, thoroughly 
(see Lew is) ; and necare, to kill. See Liter- and Neoromanoy. 
3NTERFE1J.ATION, an interruption, summons, hindrance. 
(F.— L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. interpellation, ‘ an interruption, 
disturliance;’ Cut. — L. inter pellatinnem, acc. of inter^nllatio, an in- 
terruption, hindrance ; cf. interpellatus, pp. of interpellare, to drive 
between, hinder. —L. inter, between; and peltere, to drive; see 
In ter- a nd Pulsate. 

INTERPOLATE, to insert a spurious passage. (L.) 'Although 
you admit Caesar’s copy to be therein not interpolated;* Drayton, 
Polyolbion, s. 10; Illustrations (end). — L. interpolatus, pp. of inter- 
poldre, to furbish up, patch, interpolate. — L. inierpolus, interpolis, 
polished up. — L. inter, between, here and there ; and polire, to jiolish. 
.See Inter- and Polish. Der. interpolat-ion, from F. interpolation, 

' a polishing ;* Cot. 

INTERPOSE, to put between, thrust in, mediate. (F. — I., awl 
Gk.) In .Shak. Jul. Cms. ii. i. 98. —F. interposer, ‘to interpose, to 
put or set between ;’ Cot. See Inter- and Pose. Der. interpos-er, 
Merch. Ven. iii. 2. 329. 

INTERPOSITION, intervention, mediation. (F. — L.) ‘By 
reason of the often interpo-icion Sir T. More, Works, p. 1291 d.— 
F. interposition, ‘an interposition, or putting between;’ Cot. See 
Inter- and Position (which is not from pose). 

INTERPRET, tt> explain, translate. (F. — L.) ME. interpreten, 
Wyclif, 1 Cor. xiv. 27; interpretour is in verse 28. — F. interpreter, 
‘to interpret;’ Cot.— T.. inter pretarl,\.o expound.— L interpret-, stem 
of interpres, an interpreter ; properly an agent, broker, factor, go- 
lictween. p. Of uncertain origin ; tlie former part of the word is 
L. inter, between ; tlie base -pret- is perhaps allied to L. pretium, 
price. Der. inierpret-nble, interpret-er (in Wyclif, as above) ; also 
(cf. L. pp. interpretiitus) interpretat-ion F. interpretation, ‘ an inter- 
pretation ’ (Cot); interpretat-ive, interpretat-ive-ly. 
INTERREGNUM, an inte^^'al between two reigns. (L.^ * In- 
terreign or Interregnum;* Kersey, ed. 1713. — L. interregnum. omE. 
inter, between ; an d rgg ;ir/m, a reign, rule. See Inter- and Reign. 
INTERBOGATE, to ex.^minc by questions, question. (L.) In 
Minshen, ed. 1627. .Shak. has interrogatory, K. John, iii. 1. 147; 
shortened to intergatories, Merch. Ven. v. 298. — I^. interrogalus, pp. 
of interrogiire, to question. — L. inter, thoroughly (see Lewis) ; anil 
mgare, to ask ; see Rogation. Dor. interrogat-or, interrogat-or-y ; 
interrogat-ion»¥. interrogation, ‘an interrogation* (Cot.), from L. 
acc. interrogationem ; interrogat-iue, from L interrogatluus ; inter- 
rogat-ive-ly. 

INTERRUPT, to break in amongst, hinder, divide continuity. 
(L. ) * Your tale for to interrupte or breke ; ’ lloccleve, De Rcgimiiie 
I’rincipum, 1. 1231, — L. interruptus, pji. of interrumpere, to burst 
asunder, break up, hinder. — L. inter, between; and rumpere, to 
break. See Inter- and Rupture. Der. intermpt-ed-ly, inter- 
rupt-ive, interrupt -ive-ly; also interruption,ME. interrupcioun, Gower, 
C. A. i. 37 (prol. 985)— F. interruption (Cot.), from L. acc. inter- 
rup tionem . 

INTERSECT, to cut between, cross as lines do. (L.) ‘Inter- 
secteth not the horizon ; ’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. vi. c. 7. § 4. 
— L. intersectus, pp. of intersecare, to cut apart. — L. inter, between, 
apart ; and secure, to cut. See Inter- and Seotion. Der. inter- 
sect- ion. 

INTERSPERSE, to disperse amongst, set here and there. (L.) 
* Interspersed, bestrewed, scattered or sprinkled between;’ Blount's 
Gloss., ed. 1674. — L. interspersus, jip. of interspergere, to sprinkle 
amongst. — L. inter, amongst; and spargere, to scatter ; sec Sparse. 
Per. in terspers-ioH . 

INTERSTELIiAR, lit. between the stars. (I..) ‘ The inter- 
stellar sky;’ Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 354. Coined from L. inter, 
amonj^t ; and E. stellar, adj. dependent on L. stella, a star; sec 

INTERSTICE, a slight space between things set closely 
together. (F.— L.) ‘For when the airy interstices are filled;’ 
.Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 5. $ I4i — MF. interstice, in use 
in the 16th century; Littre. — L. interstitium, an interv.'il of space.— 
L. inter, between ; and status, pp. of sistere, to place, a causal verb 
formed from stare, to stand; see State. Der. iuterstiti-al, from 1 .. 
iuterstiti-um. 
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INTERTWINE* to twine amongst. (Hybrid ; I., nnd K.) In 
Milton, P. Iv. iv. 405. From L. inter ^ amongst; and li. T^ne, 
q.v. ^ Si) also inter-twist. 

INTERVAL, a si)ace or period between. (K.-L.) ME. inier- 
uallef Chaucer, C. 1’. (B 2723). — OF. intervalle, * an interval Cot. 
- L. interuallum, lit. the space between two palisades ; or the sp.nce 
within the breastwork of a camp. — L. inter, Ijetwecn ; and uallum, 
a rampart, whence E. wall. See inter- and Wall. 
INTERVENE* to come between, interpose. (F. — L.) In 
liacun, Adv. of Learning, bk. i. 4. 1. — F. iutervenir, ‘to interpe^ 
himselfe ; ’ Cot. — L. interuenlre, to come between. — L inter, between ; 
and iteture, to come, cognate with E. Come, q. v. Der. inier- 
venZ-io/i — F. intervention, ‘an intervention* (Cot.), from L. acc. 
interuentiunem. allied to L. pp. interuentus. 

INTERVIEW, a mutual view or sight, a meeting. (F.— I..) 
In Shak. L. L. L. ii. 167; spelt enterveue in 1520; Royal Letters, 
ed. Ellis, i. 166. — OF. entrevue (.Snpi). to Codefroy), a verbal sb. allied 
to entreveu, pp, of entrevoir ; cf. * sentrevoir, to behold or visit one 
another;’ Cot. — F. rn/re, from L. inter, Ix-tween ; and OK. veu, pp. 
of vo ir, f rom L. uitiere, to sec ; see View. 

INTERWEAVE, to we.ive togi-ther. (Hybrid ; I., and E.) 
The pp. interwoven is in Milton, P. R. ii. 263. C’oined from I., inter, 
between ; and Weave, q.v. 

INTESTATE, without a will. (L.) ‘Or dieth intestate;* 
P. Plowman, B. xv. 1 34. — L. intestutus, that has made no testament 
or will.— L. /»-, not; and testntus, pp. of testiiri, to be a witness, to 
make a will ; see Testament. Der. intestae-y. 

INTESTINE, inward, internal. (F. — L.) In .Shak. Com. 
Errors, i. 1. 11. — F. intestin, ‘intestine, inward;* Cot. — L. iniestinus, 
adj. inward. p. Formed from L. intus, adv. within ; cognate with 
(jk. fVrov, within. These are extensions from L. in, Gk. iv, in ; sec 
In. Der. inte\tifies, pi. sb., in Kersey, ed. 1715, from F. intestin, 

‘ .an intestine ’ (Cot.), which is from J.. intestinum, neut. of intestinus. 
Also infeotin-al, from F. intestinal (Cot.\ Cf. Entrails. 
INTHRAL, the same as Enthral, q. v., but with E. jirefix. 
(E.) Spelt inthrall in Kersey, ed. 1715; ami in Phineas Fletcher, 
Purple Island, c. 5. st. 7. Der. inthral-ment. 

INTIMATE (1), to announce, hint, tl..) In Shak. L. L. L. ii. 
129. Properly a pp., as; ‘their enterpryse was intimate and pub- 
lished to the kyng;’ Hall’s Chron. Hen. JV, an. 1. § 11. — L. /n//- 
nuVus, pp. of intimare, to bring within, to announce, — L. intimus, 
innermost; supcrl. corresponding to comp, interior; sec Interior. 
Der. intimal-ion, from F. intimation, ‘ an intimation ; ' Cot. And 
sec Intimate ( 2). 

INTIMATE ( 2 ), familiar, close. (1..) The form of this word 
is due to confusion with the word above. A Ijetter form is intime, 
as in : ‘ requires an intime ap]]lication of the .agents ; ' Higby, On 
Bodies, b. 5. s. 6. This is MK. intime, ‘ inward, secret, hearty, 
especiall, deer, intirely affeeted’ (t-ol.), irom L. intimus, innermost, 
closcdy attached, intimate ; see above. Der. iniimate-ly, intimac-y. 
INTIMIDATE, to frighten. (l.atel.. — L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674. [Probably suggested by Mb', intimider, ‘ to fear, to skare ; ’ 
Cot.]— 1.. ate L. intimidatus, pj). of intimidare, to frighten; in the 
Acta .Sanctorum (Ducangc). — 1.. in-, intensive prefix, irom the ])rci). 
in; nnd timidus, timid, fearful; see Timid. Der. intimidat-ion, 
from F. intimidation, * a fearing, a skaring ; ’ Cot. 

INTITULED, entitled. (K.-L.) In Shak. I.. L. 1.. v. i. 8; 
and in C.axton, Godefroy of Bologne, nibric to ch. 1. — b'. intitide, 

‘ iulilled or intituled,’ Cot. ; iniiluler, ‘ to intitle,’ id. See Entitle. 
INTO, prep, denoting ))ass.age inwards. (E.) ME. into, Chaucer, 
C. T. 2431 (A 2429); J..ayamon, 5150. — AS. in tv (two words), 
where in is used adverbially, and tv is the preiiosition. C'f. up to, 
dawn to. ‘ Nc ga ))U mid })inum esne in to dome’ - go not thou into 
judgment [\it. inwards ro judgment] with thy servant; Psalm cxlii. 2 
(metrical version) ; Grein, ii. 140. See In and To. 
INTOLERABLE, not tolerable. (F. — L.) ‘For Icnger to 
endure it is intollerable ; * Lament of Mary Magdalen, st. 54 ; and 
see St. 10. — F. intolerable, ‘intollerable;’ Cot. — L. inttJerahilis ; sec 
In- (3) and Tolerable. Dor. intolerahl -y, intolerable-ness. So I 
also in-tolerant, a late word, in Todd’s Johnson ; iniolerance — Y. in- 
tolerance. ‘ impalieiicy,’ Cot. 

INTOMB, the same as Entomb. (F. L. — Gk. ; with E. prejix.) 

In Shak. Macb. ii. 4. 9 ^firsi folio). 

INTONE, to chant. (Late L. — L. and (ik.) Formerly entone 
(from OF. entoner); (J. Douglas, Ir. of Virgil, bk. vii. ch. 12. 5. 
‘Ass into/us to ass ;* Pope, Ttunciad, ii. 253. -Late L. intonare, to 
sing according to tone. — L. in tmum, according to tone; where 
tanum is occ. of tonus, not a true 1.. word, but borrowed irom Gk. 1 
rovos; see Tone. Der. inton-at-ion. f Note that intonation was 
also formerly used in the sense of ‘loud noise.’ Thus Minsheu 
(ed. 1627) has: •Intonation, loud noise or sound, a thundering.’ i 


I This is from the classical 1.. intonare, to thunder forth, compounded 
, of in (used as intensive j)refix) and tondre, to thunder, which is from 
OL. tonus, thunder. See Thunder. 

INTOXICATE, to make drunk. (r.atc L.— L. and Gk.) In 
Shak. Hen. V, iv. 7. 39. Intoxyeat in Palsgrave. Lydgate has 
iM/oxyea/e = invenomed, Troy- Book, bk. ii. c. 24: fol. Q2, back, 
col. I. Used as a pp, in F'ryth’s Works, p. 77 : ‘their mynde is so 
i;</oxiVa/e.*— Late L. intoxicdtus, pp. of intoxiedre, to poison. — L. in, 
into; nnd toxicum, poison, a word borrowed from Gk.rofinov, poison 
in which arrows were dipped, from ro^ov, a bow; of which the pi. 
Tofa = (i) bow and arrows, (2) arrows only. Der. intoxicat-ion. 
INTRA-, prejix, within. (L.) L. inird, on the inside, within; 
for *iHtera, abl. fem. of *iHtents, whence tlie compar. interi-or ; see 
Interior. 

INTRACTABLE, not tractable. ^F. — L.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1627. — F’. intractable, ‘intractable Col. — L. intract dbilis. See In- 
(3) and Tractable, Trace. Der. intractabl-y, intractahle-ness. 
INTRAMURAL, within tin- walls. (T») Modem; not in 
Todd’s Johnson. — L. intrd, within; and mdrus, a wall; see 
Mural. 

INTRANSITIVE, not transitive. (T,.) In Kersey, ed. 1715. 
— U iutransitiuus, that docs not pass over to another locrson ; used 
of verbs in grammar. See In- (3) and Transitive. Dor. intrans- 
itive-ly. 

INTREAT, the same as Entreat. (F.— L. ; with E. prejix.') 
Minsheu. cd. i627, gives both spellings; and see the Bible Word- 
book and Nares. Spelt intreate in Palsgrave. 

INTRENCH, the same as Entrench. (F. — L. ; with E. prejix^ 
In Shak. 1 Hen. VI, i. 4. 9. Der. intrench-ment . 

INTREPID, (launtless, brave. (L.) ‘That (|nality [valour] 
which signifies no more than an intrepid courage ; ’ Drydcn ; 1 )edic. 
to Virgil’s ACneid. — L. iutrepidus, iearlcss. — L. in-, not ; and trepidus, 
restless, alarmed ; see In- 1^3) and Trepidation. Der. inirepid-ly ; 
intr^id-i-ty. Spectator, no. 122. 

INTRICATE, i^crplexed, obscure. (L.) In Shak. Com. ICrrors, 
V. 269. ‘ With mundane affections intricate ; ’ Roy, Rede me, ed. 
Arber, p. 91, 1. ititricdtus, j)j). of intriedre, to perplex, embni- 

rass, entangle. —L. in, in; and tuca:, ]>1. sb., hindrances, vexations, 
wiles (whence also Extricate). Der. intricately, intricale-ness ; 
intricac-y, Milton, P. L. viii. 182. And see IntrififUe. 

INTRICUE, to form secret jilots. (F. — Ital. — L.) •Intriguing 
fops ; ’ Dryden, Absalom and Acliitophel, pt. ii, 1. 52 1 . — F'. intriguer, 
formerly also spelt intriquer, • to intricate, perplex, 2)ester, insnare ; ’ 
Cot. — Ital. intrigarCf ‘to intiicate, entrap F'lorio. — L. intriedre, to 
perplex ; see afiove. Der. intrigue, sb. ; intrigu-er. 

INTRINSIC, inward, genuine, inherent. (F'.— I..) .\ mistake 
for intrinsec. Jntrinsecal w'as formerly in use, as in Minsheu, ed. 
1627. Shak. has inirinse, K. I.ear.ii. 2. Si ; and intrinsicnle, Antony, 
V. 2. 307. •Intrinsecal or Intriusick, inward or secret ; ’ Kersey, cd. 
1715. — MF*. /M/ri/oeyMr, ‘ intriiiKireal, inward;’ Cot. — L. intrinsecus, 
inwards; lit. following towards the inside. — L. *iHtrim, allied to 
intr-d, within ; and secus, lit. following, connected with I., seotndus, 
second, and sequi, to follow. Briigmann, i. § 413 (2). See Intra- 
ami Second. ^ .Similarly Extrinsic, cj.v. Der. intrinsic-al 
(for inlrinsec-al), itUrinsic-nl-ly. 

INTRC-, prejix, within. (1..) L. intrd, an adv. closely allied to 
L inird, within ; from interns, inner. See Interior. 
INTRCDUCE, to lead or conduct into, bring into notice or use. 
(L.) * With whichc he iutroduceth and bringeth his rcuers into a false 
vnderstanding;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 341 e. ‘ Who hath intro- 
dticed tbc[ej to do this;’ Caxton, Troy-book, fol. 24S, 1. 5. — L. 
intrdducere, irp. intrdductus, to bring in. — L. intrd, short for interd, 
orig. abl. of interns, inward (see Ulterior) ; and ddeere, to lead ; 
see Duke. Der. introduct-ion, Chaucer, C. T. 16854 
from F*. introiluction<X,. acc. introduciidnetn (nom. introductio) ; 
introduct-ive ; introduct-or-y, Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, prol. 73 ; 
introduct-or-i-ly. 

INTRCIT, an anti^^hon sung as the priest approaches the altar. 

' (F.— L.) ‘The inlroyte of the masse;’ Caxton, Gulden Legend; 
The Purification, § last.— OF\ intrdile, F'. intro'it (Ilatzfeld). — L. 
introltum, ace. of rn/ro7/ws, lit. ‘ entrance.*- L. introitus, pp. of introire, 
to cuter. — L. intrd, within ; ire, to go. 

INTRCMIBSICN, a letting in, admission. (L.) 'Intromission, 
a letting in;* Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. A rare word. Formed, 
by analogy with F. sbs. in -ion, from intrdtmssum, suiiinc of the 
verb intrdmittere, to introduce. — L. intrd, within (see Introduce) ; 
and mittere, to send; see Mission. Der. Sometimes the verb 
i ntromi t is used, but it is not now common. 

INTROSPECTION, a looking into. (L.) In Kersey, ed. 
1715. Formed, by analogy with F. sbs. in -ion, from L. acc. in- 
tros/teetionem, from nom. introspectio, a looking into. — L. intrd, 
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within (see Introduce); and the base >p€c-\ cf. x/rc/ns, p)). of 
spectre f to look ; see Spy. 

INTHUDE, to thrust oneself into. (L.) In Hamlet, iii. 4. 31. 
— L. inirudere, to thrust into, obtrude (onescll). — L. in, into; and 
trvdere^ to thrust. Sec Thrust. Der. intrud-er\ also tHints-iou, 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 640 b-F. in.'ntfion, * an intrusion* (CoU), 
allied to L. pp. intrusus ; intrus-ivc, Thomson, Liberty, pt. i. 1 . 399; 
intrus-ive-ly, intnts~ive-uess. 

INTRUST, to give in trust, commit to one’s care. (Scaiid.; with 
E. prejlx.) Sometimes entrust, but intrust is much better, as being 
purer English ; the latter part of the word being of Scand. (not F.) 
origin. In Dryden, (.'haracter of a (Jood Parson, 1 . 57. Com- 
pounded ofln and Trust. 

INTUITION, a looking into, ready power of iierccption. 
(F.— L.) Used by lip. Ta)lor in the sense of ‘looking upon;* 
Great Exemplar, pt. i. s. 36 ; and Rule of Conscience, b. iv. c. a (R.% 
[/n/Mi/iv« is in Cotgrave,and in Milton, P. L. v. 488.] — MF. {and F.) 
intuition (Ilatzfeld). Formed by analogy with tuition ; allied to I.. 
intuiius, pp. oiintmrl, to look upon. -iL. in, upon ; and /fieri, to look ; 
see Tuition, Tutor. Der. intuit-ive — F. intuitif, ‘ intuitive * (Cot.) ; 
iutuit‘ive-ly. 

INTUMESCENCE, a swelling. (F.— T..) In lilount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674.^1*'. intumescence, *a swelling, pnhing;’ Cot. P'ormed (as 
if from a Late L. *intutnescentia), from 1.. intumeseent-, stem of pres, 
pt. of intumescere, to begin to swell. — L. in, used intensively; and 
tumescere, inceptive form of tumere, to swell. See Tumid. 
INTWINe, another form of Entwine, q. v. (E. ) Really a better 
form, as being purer English. ^ So also in-twist ; see Entwist. 
INUNDATION, an overflowing of water, a flootl. (L.) In 
Palsgrave; and in Shak. K. John, v. i. 12 ; v. 2. 48. [Imitatefl 
from F. inOMf/a/jon.] — L. inundatiunem, acc. of inundatio, an over- 
flowing ; cf. inundutus, ]ip. of inundare, to overflow, spread over in 
waves. — I., in, uiion, over; and undo, a wave. See Undulate. 
Der. inundate, vb., really suggested by the sb., and of later date. 
INURE, to habituate, accustom. (F.— L.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. ii. 
5. 160. Also enure, as in Siieiiser, F. (J. iv. 2. 29 ; v. 9. 39 ; vi. 8. 14 ; 
and Sonnet 14, 1 . 7. ‘A fayre company, and well enewred to the 
warre;’ Caxton, Four Sons of Aymon, ch. viii. p. 187. — OF. 
enovrer, to work ; whence pp. enovni ft, employed in. — L. inoperare, 
to eiTcct ; from in, in, and operare, to work, from opera, work. Sec 
Operate, p, 'I'he word may have also been influenced by the 
phrase in (F. en) ure, i.e. in operation, in work, in employment; 
which was formerly common. Thus, in Ferrex and Porrex, Act iv. 
sc. 2, we have : ‘And wisdome willed me without ])rotract [delay*] 
In speedie wise to put the same in ure,' i.e. in operation, not in use ; 
see the passage in Morlcy’s Library of Eng. Literature, Plays, p. 59, 
col. 1. And again, ‘ I wish that it should streight be put in ure ; ’ 
id. Act V. sc. I. 7. Hence was also formed the verb to ure, used 
in the same sense as ini.re. ‘ Ned, thou must begin Now to forget 
thy study and thy books. And ure thy shoulders to an armour’s 
weight Kdw. HI, Act i. sc. i, 1 . 159 (in the I-.eoTiold .Shakspere, 
]). 1038). S. The etymology of ure is from the OF. ovre, oevre, 
uevre, cure, work, action, ojieration. [Mr. Wedgwood well remarks 
upon the similar sound -changes by which the F. man-auvre has 
become the K man-ure."] Der. inure-ment (rare). The wonl 

ure here treated of is quite distinct from ME, ure, fate, destiny, luck, 
.as used in Harbour’s liruce, i. 312, ii. 434, &c. ; see glossary to ray 
edition. In this case, ure is the OF. eur, aur (mod. F. heur in bon- 
heur), from L. augnrium; see AugUr. 

mURN, to put into a sepulchral urn. (F. — L.; or 1 ..) In .Shak. 
Hamlet, i. 4. 40. Sec In- (1) and Um. 

INUTUjITY, uselessness. (F. — J..) In Cotgravc. — F. inutilite, 

• inutility; * Cot. — L. inutilitatem, from nom. inuiilitas. See In- (3) 
and Utility. 

INVADE, to enter an enemy’s country, encroach upon. (F.— L.) 

‘ And streight inuade the town ; ’ Lord Surrey, tr. of iEneid, b. ii. 
1. 336. — F. invader, ‘to invade;* Cot. — L. inuadere, to go into, 
enter, invade.- 1 .. in, in, into; and uddere, to go. See Wade. 
Der. invad-er; invas-ion, K. John, iv. 2. 173 — 1'. invasion, ‘an 
invasion* (Cot.\ from 1 .. inudsinnem, acc. of inudsio ; cf. pp. inudsus’, 
a lso invas-ive, K. John, v. i. 69. 

INVAXiID, not valid. (L. ; or F. — L.) A Accented invalid, 
Milton, P. L. viii. 1 16. — L. inualidus (below). B. Accented invalid, 
and pronounced as a F. word, when used as a sb. ‘ As well stow’d 
with gallants as with invalids;* Tatler, no. 16. — F. invalide, *im- I 
latent, infirme ;* Cot.— L. inualidus, not strong, feeble. —L. in~, not ; 
and utdidus, strong ; see V alldL Der. invalid-ate, Rumet, Own Time, 
an. 1680 (R.) ; invalid-at-ion ; invalid-i-ty. 

DTVAIiUABIiE, that cannot be valued. (F. — L.) ‘ For rare- 
ness of invaluable price ; ’ Drayton, Moses, his Rirth and Miracles, 
hk. i. 1 . 550. From In- (3) and Valuable. Der. invaluabl-y. 


INVARIABLE, not variable. (F.-L.) In Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. i. c. 6, $ last. — F. invariahie, ‘unvanable; Cot. 
From In- (3) and Variable. Der. invariahl-y, invtxriable-MM. 
INVASION, an entry into an enemy’s country. (F. — L.) .See 
Invade. 

INVECEED, INVECTED, in heraldry, the reverse of 
engrailed, said of an edge indemed with successive ensps.^ (L) 
Formerly used with a slightly different meaning ; see the diagram 
in the Poke of St. Albans, pt. ii. fol. d 4 (i486). Lit. ‘ carriecT in.’ 
— L. in uertu s, carried inwards, pp. of inuehere (below). 

INVEIOH, to attack with words, rail. (L.) In Shak. Lucrece, 
1254. The close connexion of inveigh with the sb. invective at once 
points out the etymology. In this word, the L. h is expressed by 
the guttural gh, just as the AS. h was replaced by the same com- 
bination; sec Matzner, Eng. Gram. i. 149. Cf. Span, invehir, to 
inveigh. — 1.. inuehere (pp. inuectus), to carry into or to, to intro- 
duce, attack, inveigh against. —L. in, into; and uehere. to carry; 
see Vehicle. Der. invect-ive, sb. from F. invective, ‘ an invective ’ 
(Cot.) ; also, as adj., as in ^inuectyue monycyons,’ Caxton, Eneydos, 
ch. 16, p. 65, 1 . I, from I., adj. inuectiuus, scolding, from the pp. 
inuectus ; hence invect-ive, adj. ; invect-ive Jy, As You Like It, ii. i. 58. 
Also invecked (above). Abo (obs.) invect, to inveigh, from the ]>p. 
ittvectus ; as in ‘ Fool that I am, thus to invect against her ; ’ Beau- 
mo nt and Fletcher, Faithful Friends, iii, 3. 
mVEIQLE, to seduce, entice. ( AF. — L.) ‘ Achilles hath in- 
veigled his fool from him ; * Shak. Trod. ii. 3. 99. ‘ Yet have they 

many baits and guilcfnl spells To inveigle and invite the unwary 
sense ; * Milton, Comus, 537, 538. And see Spenser, F. Q. i. 1 2. 32. 
‘The sayd duke of Glouccter inuegelyd so the arbysshop of Cauntcr- 
bury ;* Fabyan, ed. Ellis;, j). 668. | Indirectly from F. avcugler, to 

blind; cf. E. aveugle, to cajole, seduce, in Froude’s Hist. v. 132 
(a. ij. 1547) ; and State Papers, ix. 287 (A. D. 1 543).] — AF. enveoglir, 
to blind, in Will, of Wadington’s Manuel des Peches, 1 . 10639 ; and 
in N. liozon. Altered, ignorantly, from F. aveugler, to blind. — F. 
aveugle (AF. enveogle in Rozon), adj., blind. — I.afe L. *aboeulum, acc. 
of *aboculus, blind. [Ducangc has avoculus, also abocidis, adj.J — L. 
ab, without ; oculus, eye. Baret (1580) has : ‘ inveigle ones 
min de, oc ccecare animum.* Dor. inveigle-ment (rare). 

INVENT, to find out, devise, feign. (F. — L.) In Spenser, F. Q. 
iii. 5. 10; with the sense ‘to find.’— F. inventer, ‘to invent;’ Cot. 
— L. inuent-us, pp. of inuenire, to come upon, discover, invent. — L. 
in, u]>on ; and venire, to come, cognate with E. Come, q. v. Der. 
invention, ME. inuencion, Testament of Creseide, st. lo^^ F. invention, 
‘an invention* (.Cot.), from 1 * inueniimem, acc. of iniientio; in- 
vefUive<.h\ invent!/, ‘inventive’ (Cot.); inven'-ive-ly, invent -ive-ness ; 
invent-or, ME. inuentor. Sir T. I'Uyot, The Governour, b. i. c. 20, 
% 1 1 ^ F. tHV»i/e»r, from L. acc. inMcn/cimu ; invcnt-or-y,Qox.\. l. 21. 
INVERSE, inverted, opposite. (F. — I..) ME. invers, Gower, 
C.A.iii. 3; bk. vi. 70. — OF. iwfrs, ‘inverse’ (Cot.).— I* inversus, pp. 
of inuertere; see Invert. Der. inverse-ly, invers-ion. Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 1 5, § 6, formed by analogy with F. sbs. in -ion, 
from T, . acc . innersivnem. 

INVERT, to turn upside down, reverse. (L.) In Shak. Temp, 
iii. I. 70. —L. inuertere, Xo invert. -I., in, signifying motion to- 
wards, or up ; and uertere, to turn. See Verse. Dor. invert-ed-ly ; 
also inverse , q.v . 

invertebrate : see In- (3) and Vertebrate. (L.) 
INVEST, to dress with, put in office, surround, lay out money. 
(F.— L.) ‘This girdle to invest;* Spenser, F. Q. iv. 5. 18. — F. i«- 
vestir, ‘to invest, inrobe, install;* Cot.— L. inuestire, to clothe, 
clothe in or with. — L. in, in ; and uestire, to clothe, from nestis, 
clothing; see Vest. Der. invest-ment, Hamlet, i. 3. 128 ; invest-i- 
ture, in Tyndal’s Works, p. 362 [misnumbered 374]<F. investiture 
^C ot.), re semblin g L. inuestitura, fern, of fut. part, of inuestire, 
INVEBTIOATE, to track out, search into. (L.) ‘ She [Pru- 
dence*] doth inuestigate and prepare places apt and connenient ; ’ Sir 
T. Elyot, The Governour, b. i. c. 22, § 2. — I., inuesiigdtus, pp, of 
inuestigdre, to track out, search into a track. — L. in, in ; and uesti- 
gdre, to trace. See Vestige. Der. investigat-ion, ME. inuesti- 
gaeioun, I.ibell of E. Policy, 1 . 904; invest igat-ive, investigat-cr, 
investigat-or-y ; also investiga-ble. ^ Note that investigable also some- 
times means ‘unsearchable,* from L. inuestigdbilis, unsearchable 
(distinct from inuestiprabilis, that may be investigated) ; where the 
pre fix III- has a negative force. 

INVETERATE, grown old, firmly established or rooted. (L.") 
In Shak. Temp. i. 2. 122 ; Rich. II, i. i. 14. — L. inueterdtus, pji. of 
inueterdre, to retain for a lone while. —L. in, with intensive force; 
and ueter-, decl. stem of uetus, old. See Veteran. Der. inveteraie-ly, 
inv eterate-n ess, inveterac-y, 

INVIDIOUS, envious, productive of odium. ( 1 ..) ‘Invidious 
crimes ;* Diyden, tr. of Virgil, .<En. xi. 518. Formed by .-uialogy 
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with adjectives isi (of K. origin) from L. inuniiosus, envious, 
productive of odium. — L. inuidia, envy. See Envy. Der. i«- 
vidious-ly. i nvidmtis-ness. 

INVIGORATE, to give vigour to. (L.) ‘ This polarity . . . 

might serve to invigorate and touch a needle ; * Sir 'I'. Uniwnc, Vulg. 
Errors, h. ii. c, 2, § 6. A coined word, formed .is if from a L. *1/1- 
uigorare (not found) ; from in, prefix, anil vigor, vigour. See 

Vigour. 

IN VINCIBIjE, unconquerable. (F. — L.) Tn .Sli.ak. Cor. iv. 1. 
10; and Caxton, (lolden Legend, St. Vincent, § l.ist. — K. invincible, 
‘invincible;’ Cot. — L. inuincibilh. in-, not; and uincihilis, 
vincible. Sec In- (3) and Vincible. Der. invineibl-y, invincible- 
ness, invincibili-ty. 

INVIOIiAHLE, that cannot be violated or profaned. (F. —L.) 
In Sir T. More, Works, p. 527 g : and in Sjienscr, F. Q. i\'. to. 35. 

— F. inviolable, ‘inviolable;’ Col. — L. inuinirthilis.^-'L. in-, not; 
and uiolabilis, that may be violated, from niohlre. .See In- (3) and 
Vio late ; and see below. Der. inviolabl-y, inviolabUi-ty. 

INVIOIiATE, not profaned. (L.) in Spenser, tr. of Virgil’s 
Gnat, 1 . 435; ME. inninlat, llocclcve, De Kegim. Trincipum, 
I. 3696. ■>L. inuioliitus, unhurt, inviolate. i»I.. in-, not ; and uioldtus, 
pp. of uiolnre, to violate ; see In- (3) .ind Violate. 
iNVIBIBliE, that cannot be seen. (F. — I..) ME. inuisible, 
Chaucer, I.egcnd of Good Women, lOJi; Gower, C. A. ii. 247; 
bk. v. 3574. — F. invisible; in .Sherwood’s index to Cotgrave. — 1 ^. 
inuisibilis. See In- (3) and Visible. Der. invisibl-y, invisihili-iy. 
INVITE. to ask, summon, allure. (F. — 1 ..) ‘God inuited men 
vnto the folowing of himselfe ; ’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 1203 c. 

— F. inviter, ‘to invite;’ Cot. — T.. inuitare, to ask, bid, request, 
invite. Allied to *uU-ns, willing; ns .seen in in-uiius, unwilling; 
lirugmann, i. $ 343. Der. invitai-ion. Merry Wives, i. 3. 50 < F. 
invitation, ‘an invitation,’ Col. ; invii er, invii-ing-ly. 

INVOCATE, to invoke. (L.) In Shak. Rich. ITT, i. 2. 8.-T.. 
inuoedtus, ])]>. of inunenre ; sec Invoke. Der. invoca!-ion, M E. in- 
uocacioun, Gower, C. A. iii. 46 (bk. vi. 1329), from F. invocation, 
‘an invocation’ (Cot.), from L. .acc. inunedtionem. 

INVOICE, a particular account of goods sent. (F. — 1 .,.) * In- 
voice, is a particular <if the value, custom, and charges of any goods 
sent by a merchant in another man's ship, and consigned to a factor 
or correspondent in another counlrey;’ lllount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
'I'he word is certainly a corniption of invnyes, an English plural of 
F. envoi, OF. envoy, a. sending. See Invoy, an invoice, in N.E.D. 
Comp.are the phrases in Littre ; ‘par le dernier envoi, j’ai re9u’*-l>y 
the last conveyance, 1 have received, &c. ; ‘j’ai re.u votre envoi* 
have received your last consignment; ‘lettre d'ewvo/,’ an invoice. 
.See Envoy. ^ A somewhat similar ex.'imple occurs in the pro- 
nunciation of ‘ bourgeois ’ tyjjc, called by printers hurjoire. 
INVOKE, to call upon. (F. — 1 ^.) * Whilst I invoke the I,ord, 
whose power shall me defend; ’ Lord Surrey, Fsalm 35, 1 . 27; .and 
in Shak. Hen. V, i. 2. 104. — F. invnquer, ‘to invoke;’ (^)t. — 1 .. 
inuttcdre, to call on. ■*].. in, on; and uordre, to call, allied to ud:-, 
stem of vox, voice ; sec Voice. Doublet, invoente, q. v. 
INVOLUNTARY, not voUmiary. (L.) In Tope, Imit. of 
Horace, Odes, iv. i, 1 . 38; and .Sir T. Elyot, The (jovernour, bk. 
iii. c. I, § 3.i-l.. inuoUait drills. Sec In- (3) and Voluntary. Der. 
invnluntnri-ly, involuntari-ness, 

INVOLUTE, involved, rolled inward. (L.) * Involute and 

Evolnip Figures, certain gcomctric.al figures;’ Kersey, cd. 1715.— 
1 .. iniiulutus, pj). of inuoluere; sec Involve. Der. involution, from 
F. involution, ‘an involution, enwrapping, enfolding,’ Cot., from L. 
inuolutidnrm, acc. of inuolulio, a rolling up. 

INVOLVE, to infold, wrap up. (F’. — L.) ‘That reueremle 
studie is inwdued in so barbarousc a langagc ; ’ Sir T. lilyot. The 
Govemour, b. i. c. 14, § r. In Hocclevc, lie Regimine I’rincipum, 
1 . 2637. — F. involver, ‘to involve;’ Col. — L. inuoluere, to roll in or 
up. i>I.. in, in; and uoluere, to roll; see Voluble. Der. invnlv:- 
menl \ involucre, an envelope, from F. involucre, L. inualucrum ; and 
sec Involute. 

INVULNERABLE, not vulnerable. (F. — T.T In Sjjcnscr, 
F. Q. vi. 4. 4.— F. invulnerable, ‘invulnerable;’ Cot. — L. inuulner- 
dhilis. See In- (3^ and Vulnerable. Der. invulnerabl-y, invulner- 
aUe-nets, invulnerabiH -ty. 

HiTWARD, internal. (E.) ME. inward, adj., St. Juliana, p. 44, 
1 . J2; commonly adv., as in Aiicrcn Riwlc, p, 272. [The adv. is 
also inwardes, id. p. 92.] AS. innewsard, innanweard, adj. ; Grein, i. 
143.MAS. innan, inne, adv. within, formed from prep, in, in; and 
suffix -weard, with the notion of ‘ towards ; ’ see Toward, To- 
wards. Der. inwards, adv. , where -s answers to M E. adverbial 
suffix orig. the inflection of the gen. case; inward-ly, AS. i«- 

weardltee; Grein, i. 144. Also inwards, sb. jd., Milton, P. 1 .. xi. 
439 - 


IN WEAVE, to weave in, intertwine. (E.) Milton has inwove, 
I*. L. iii. 352; inwoven, P. L. iv. 693. Compounded of In- (i) and 
Weave. 

INWRAP, the same as Enwrap, q. v. (E;) 

IN WREATHE, to wreathe amongst. (K.) Milton has in- 
wreath'd, P. I., iii. 361. From In- (i) and Wreathe. 
INWROUGHT, wrought in or amongst. (E.) ‘ Inwrought with 
figures dim ; ’ Milton, Lycidas, 105. From In- (i) and Wrought, 
i.e. worked. 

IODINE, an elementary body, in chemistry. (Gk.) First in 
1814. So named from the violet colour of its vapour. Formed, 
with suffix -ine (as in ehlor-ine, hrom-ine), from Gk. lub-ijs, contr. form 
of loftSqr, violet-coloured. — Gk. lo-v, a violet; and c 7 S-os, appear- 
ance. Sec Violet and Idyl. Der. iod-ide. 

IOTA, a jot. (Gk.) The name of the Gk. letter 1. See Jot. 
IPECACUANHA, a medicinal Wesl-lndiaii root. (Port. — 
Rrazilian.) So defined in Hailey’s Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1731.— Port. 
ipecaeuauka, given in the Eng.-J’ort. pait of Vieyra’s Diet. Cf. Span. 
ipeeacuana. Roth Port, and S|)nii. words are from the Gu.-irani 
(Brazilian) name of the plant, ip'-kaa-guafia ; where ipe^peh, small ; 
laa, idant; guaila, causing sickness (Cavalcanti). .See Notes on E. 
Etym., p. 337. ^ Spelt ipeeacoanha in Ilisturia Naturalis Braziliie, 

1648; p. 17. 

IR- (i), prefix. (I.. ; or F.- L.) The form assumed by the prefix 
in- (•=prcp. in), when tlie letter r follows. See In- (2). Exx. : 
ir-radiate, ir-rigate, ir-rision, ir-ritate, ir-ruption, 

IR- (2), prefix. (I.. ; or F. — L.) For in-, negative prefix, when the 
letter r follows. See In- (3). Exx.: all words beginning with b--, 
except those given under Ir- (1). 

IRE, anger. (F. — Ii.) In Chaucer, (\ T. 7387 (D 2005). — F. ire, 
‘ire;’ Cot. — I- ira, anger (of doubtful origin). Dor. ire-ful. Com. 
Errors, v. 131 ; ir-asc-i-ble, in Palsgmve, from F. irascible, ‘cholerick’ 
(Cot.), which from L. irascihilis, adj. formed from irasci, to lx;couie 
angry ; irascibl-y, irascibili-ty. 

IRIS, a rainbow. (L.-Gk.) In .Shak. All’s Well, i. 3, 138. — I.. 
irLs, a rainbow. — Gk. Tpis, Iris, the messenger of the gods; ipis, 
a rainbow (Homer). Root uncertain. Dor. irid-esc-ent, a coined 
word, ns if from pres. part, of a L. v«*rb irid-esc ere, to become like 
a rainbow, formed with ince]>tivc suffix -esc- from irid-, stem of iris 
(gen. irid-is) ; hence iridescence ; also iridi-nm (from the deel. stem 
iridi-). Iris, a flower, is the same word ; and see orrice. 

IRK, to weary, distress, (E.) Now useil impersonally, as in 
Shak. As You Like It, ii. 1. 22. A. Formerly used personally. 
ME. iritcri, (1) to make tired, (2) to become tired. Of these, the 
transitive (orig.) sense does not often ajipcar, though preserved in 
the mod. phrase ‘it irks me,’ and in the word /i-Lsowi?— tiring. 

‘ Irkesoum, fastidiosus ; Irkesnmnesse, fnstidium ; Irkyn, fastidio, ncci- 
dior;* I’rompt. I’arv. The intrans. sense is common. ‘To jireche 
also J)ow niyst not yrke ’ - you must not grow weary of preaching ; 
Myrc, Instructions for Parish Priests, 5 26. Irked shrank back , drew 
back; (i.Twain and (ircne Knight, 1373. ‘Swa Jnnt na man moght 
irk withalle’ — so that none may grow tired withal ; Pricke of C^in- 
science, 8918. ‘ Mi-n sclnihlyr^* to telle them alle ;’ Rob. of Brnnnc, 
Chron. (Rolls Scries), 1 . 1 1 1 22. B. We also find ME. iV^ — tired, 
oppressed. ‘ Owrc frciidis of us wille sonc be irke ’ ^ our friends will 
soon be tired of us ; Sir Isumbras, 1 18. ‘Syr Arthcr wos irke,’ i. c. 
tired ; Anturs of Arthur, st. vi. ‘ Thof he was irk [tired] ; ’ Cursor 
Muudi, C423. Ilenec for-hirked, for for-irked, very weary; Gen. 
and Exodus, 3638. PalsgT.-ive has: ‘1 waxe yrke, II me ennuye.’ 
C. The verb irken, to be tired, is from the adj. irk, tired, weary, 
apparently a back-formation from the A.S. irgfi (which 
came to be pronounced as irk-/; cf. length, strength), with the 
meaning ‘sluggishness;’ see irg/ in Toller. And irg/, iergfi was 
formed (with suffix /i) from AS. earg, inert, sluggish, weak, timid ; 
cognate with Lowl. Scotch ergh, timid, Iccl. arg, Du. erg, G. arg, 
cowardly. Cf. (j, es drgert mick, it irks me. Sec Phil. Soc. Trans. 

P- Der. irk-iume, irk-sonu-ness, in the Prompt. Parv., as 

above. 

IRON, a common met.-il. (F..; or C.) ME. iren, Chaucer, C. T. 
302 (A 300); >zc;i (for i -en), Ayenbitc of Inwyt, p. 139, 1 . 31. AS. 
iren, lx)th adj. and sb., Grein, ii. 143; older form hen, both adj. and 
sb., id. 147 ; also isern, adj., ADlfrcd, *tr. of Gregory, p. 165 ; shortened 
form of *isern-en, as the Goth, form shows.-i^Du. ijztr, formerly 
yzer; led. jdrn, contracted from the old form tsam ; Dan. and Swed. 
jern; OHG. i^am ; MIIG. isern, isen; G. eisen ; Goth, ei'sarn, sb.; 
eisarneins, adj. And cf. W. haiam, Irish iarann, Bret, kouarn, iron. 
P. The 'I'eut. forms arc all from the base *lsarno- ; and the Celtic 
lorms are likewise from an OCcltic *isar«o-, ‘ebarno- ; see .Stokes- 
Fick, ]). 25. And it is suggested that the Teut. forms were bor- 
rowed from Celtic. Cf. also Goth, aiz, L. aes, brass ; Skt. nyas, iron. 
Der. iron-bouHil, -clad, -founder, -foundry, -grey, -kanded, -hearted. 
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-mastert -mould [see motdd (3)], ~warey -workf -witted, Rich. Ill, 
iv. 2. 2S. Also iron-monger, q.v. 

IBOKMOXaEB, a dealcT in iron goods. (E.) In Minsheu’s 
Diet., 1627; Pepys' Diary, Feb. 6, 1668-9; Beanm. and Fletcher, 
Cupid’s Revenge, iv. 3 ; also irtnmanger, York Mysteries, p. xxii. 
See Ir on and Mong'er. Dcr. iron-monger-y. 

IRONY, dissimulation, satire. (F. — L. — Gk.^ 'IrmiiCf a speaking 
by contraries, a mockc, a scofTe;’ Minslieu’s Diet., ed. 1627. — F. 
ironie (not in Cotgrave, but cited by Minsheu). — L. iroum. — Gk. 
tlpcjvtia, dissimulation, irony. i-Gk. up<ov, a dissembler, one who 
says less than he thinks nr means. p. This Gk. word is a pres, 
part, from iplcj {tipo/uu, ipopai), I ask, I question ; and is an Ionic 
form. Cf. ilpwTtw, Tonic for ipwraw, 1 ask ; c/jeuva, enquiry (base 
*reii ) ; see I’rellwitz. Der. ironi-c-nl, ironi-c-al-ly. 

IRRADIATE, to throw rays of light upon, light up. (L.) In 
Cockcram (1623;; Milton, P. L. iii. .'j.H- — D. irradidtus, pp. of 
irrndiare, to cast rays on. — I.. ir- = in, on; .and radius, a ray. See 
Ir- (i) and Ray. Der. irradiai-inn ; also /rrarf/Via/, from stem of 
jm'S. pt. of irradidre ; irradinnee, Milton, I*. L. viii. 617. 
IRRATI9NAL, not rational. ( 1 ..) In Milton, P. 1 .. ix. 766, 
X. 70S ; and in licnrysoun. The Cock and Fox. — L. irratifmdlis. Sec 
Ir- (2) and Rational. Der. irratimial-ly, irrational-i-ty. 
IRRECLAIMABLE, that cannot be reclaimed. (F.— I..) 
First in 1662 tin its present sensed Coined from Ir- (2) and 
Reclaim. Der. irrerlnimnhl-y. 

IRRECONCILABLE, that cannot lie reconciled. (F.-I..) In 
Minsheu, ed. 1627; in Cotgrave; and in Milton, P. L. i. 122. — K. 
irretro/ic/'/iVifc/f, ‘ irreconcilable ; ’ Cot. — F. /r-<L. ir- - not; and 
F. reconcilier, ‘to reconcile;’ Cot. .Sec Ir- (2J and Reconcile. 
Dcr. irreconcilnhl-y, irreroucilahlc-ness. 

IRRECOVERABLE, that cannot be recovered. (F. — L.) 
In Shak. 2 lien. TV, ii. 4. 360. Milton lias irrecoverably, 

Agon. 81. C!oined from ir-, for in-, not; and I*’, recnuvrahle, ‘re- 
coverable;’ Cot. Sec Ir- (2) and Recover. Der. irreroverabl-y. 
Doublol, irrecHperahle. 

IRRECUPERABLE, irrecoverable. (F. - 1 ..) ‘Ye [yea], 
what irrrcuf'erablr dam.ige ; ’ Sir T. Elyot, 'fhe Governonr, b. i. c. 27. 
§ II. — OF. ‘unrecoverable ; ’ Cot. — 1 .. irreasperdbilis. 

— E. ir-~in-, not; and recuperdre, to recover. Sec Ir- (2) and 
Recover. Doublet, irrecnverahle, 

IRREDEEMABLE, not redeemable. (F.-I..) A coined 
word; lirst in 1609. From Ir- (2) and Redeem. Der. irredeem- 
ahl-y. 

IRREDUCIBLE. not reducible. (T..) In Hoyle’s Works, vol.i. 
p. 50 (K.); first in 1633. From Ir- (2; and Reduce. Der. 
irreducHd-y, irreduciMr-ness. 

IRREFRAQABLE, that cannot be refuted. (F. — T..) In 

More’s Works, p. 1031, col. 1 ; and Minsheu, ed. 1627. — MF. frri?- 
fragahle, ‘irrefragable, unbreakable;’ Cot. — E. iiTefragabilis, not to 
be wilhstowl. — E. ir- ~ in-, not; and rr/rdgdri, to opjiose, thwart, 
withstand. p. Refrngdri is of doubtful origin. Perhaps from re-, 
back, and frag-, b.ase ot fra/igere, to break ; the orig. sense yicrbaps 
being ‘ to brc.ak back ; ’ but see BrC-al. See Fragment. ^ The 
long a appears also in L. sujfrdgium, prob. from the same root. 
Der. irrrfratrnhl y, irrefragahle-ness, irrefragabili-ty. 
IRREFUTABLE, that cannot be refuted. (F. — E."! In Kersey, 
cd. 1715; first in 1620. From Ir- (j) and Refute. Der. irre- 
fit/abl-y. 

IRREGULAR, not reguliir. (F. — T..) In .Shak. K. John, v. 4. 
34 ; and in C.-illi. Anglicum (1483). — OF. irreguler, ^ \ irregularis. 
See Ir- (21 and Regular. Dor. irregnlar-ly ; irregular-i-'fy, from 
MF. irrefrularUe, ‘ irregularity,’ Col. 

IRRELEVANT, not relevant. (l''.--E.') Used by Burke (R.). 
From Ir- (2'! and Relevant. Der. irrelevant -fy, irrelevance. 
IRRELIGIOUS, not religious. (F. — L.) In .Slnik. Merry 
Wives, V. 5. 242. — M F. irreligieux, ‘ irreligious ; ’ Cot. — L. irreligiusus. 
Sjc Ir- (2) and Religious. Der. irreligious-ly, irreligious-tuss 
(Bible Wordbook). So .also ir-religion, Holland’s Pliny, b. ii. c. 7, 
ed. 1634. p. 4 i. 

IRREMEDIABLE, that cannot be remedied. (F.— L.) In 
Minsheu, cd. 1627; tirst in 1547. — MF. irr<?wirf/;nW<?, ‘ remediless;’ 
Cot. — E. irretnedidhilis.'mh. ir-, for in-, not ; and remediiibilis, reme- 
diable, from remedium, a remedy. See Ir- (2) and Remedy. 
Der. irrenudiabl-y, irremediable-ness. 

TRTtmiWTTHHT'RT.'E, that cannot he remitted or forgiven. (F.— L) 

‘ Your sinne is irremissihle ; ’ Fryth, Works, p. 3, col, 1 . — MF. irrems- 
able, ‘ unremittablc ; ’ ('ot. — 1 .. irremissibilis, unpardonable. See 
Ir- (2) and Remit. Der. irremissible-ness. 

TTt.RF.IXr o V ABLE , not removable, Arm. (F. — 1 ..) In Shak. 
Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 518. Coined from ir-<=^in-, not; and removable', 
see Ir- (2) and ^move. Der. irremovabl-y. 


IRREPARABLE, that cannot be repaired. (F.-L.) In Shak. 
Temp. iv. 140; and Huccleve, De Kegim. Principum, 1 . 2082. — MI*. 
irreparable, * irreparable, unrepairable ; ’ Cot. — L. irrepardbilis. Sw 
Ir- (2I ami Repair. Der. irreparabl-y, irreparable-nets, 
IRRBPREUBNSIBLB, free from blame. (F.-L.) In Mm- 
sheu, ed. 1627; ME. irreprelunsyhle, W'yelif, I 'Tim. iii. a (earlier 
text).— MF. irreprehenuble, ‘ irreprehensible, blamelesse;* Cot. — E. 
irreprehensibilis, unblamable. See Ir- (2) and Reprehend. Der. 
irreprehensibl-y, irreprehensible-ue' s. 

IRREPRESSIBLE, not reprcssiblc. (F. — E.) Modern; added 
by Todd to Johnson. Coined from ir--in-, not; and repressible. 
See Ir- ( 2) and Repress. Der. irrepressihl-y. 
IRREPROACHABLE, nut repruachable. (F. — L.) In Kersey, 
ed. 1 7 1 5 ; first in 1634. — MF. irreprochable, ‘ unrcprochable ; ’ Cot. — 
F. ir-^in-, not; and MF. reprockahle, ‘ reproachable ; * Cot. See 
Ir- (2) and Reproach. Dor. irreproachabl y. 
IRREPROVABLE, not reprovable, blameless. (I*.— 1..) In 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. — MF. irreprovable, ‘ unrepruvablc ; ’ Cot. Sea Ir- 
(2") and Reprove. Dor. irreprovabl-y, irreprovable-ne>,s. 
IRRE SIST IBLE , that cannot be resisted. (F. — E.) in Milton, 
P. L. vi. 63. Coined from Ir- (2) and resistible-, sec Resist. Der. 
irresistibl-y, irresistible-ness, irresistihili-ty. 

IRRESOLUTE, not resolute. (E.) In Shak. Hen. Vlll, i. 2. 
209; first in 1573. Coined from Ir- (2) and Resolute. Der. 
irresalute-ly. irresolute-ness ; also irresolut-ion, 

IRRESPECTIVE, not resjiective. (F. — L.) ‘God’s absolute 
irrespective decrees of election ;’ Hammond, Wtirks.v. i. p.462 (R.). 
From F. ir- = in-, not ; and F. respeetif. ‘ res])eclivt* ; ’ Cot. See 
Respect. Dor. irrespective-ly. 

IRRESPONSIBLE, not responsible. (L.) ' .Such high and 

irm^onsf We licence over mankind; ’ Milton, Tenure of Kings (R.). 
h'roin Ir- (2) and responsible-, sec Response. Der. irresponsibl-y, 
irresponsibiti-iy. 

IRRETRIEVABLE, not retricvalde. (F. — L.) ‘The con- 
dition of Glorianu, I am afraid, is irretrievable-,* Spectator, no. 423. 
From F*. ir — in-, not ; and retrievable-, see Retrieve. Der. irre- 
Irievahl- y, irr etrievnhle-ness. 

IRREVERENT, not reverent. (F. — L.) In Milton, P. L. xii. 
loi.— MF. irreverent, ‘ unrevcrcnl ; ’ Cot. — L. irreueretit-, stem of 
irreuerens, disrespectful. — L. ir-»»>in-, not; and reuerens, re$i)ectful, 
pro|ierly jires. part, of reuererl, to revere. See Revere. Der. 
irreverent -ly irreverence, Chaucer, C. T. Pets. I’ale, Dc Superbia, 
sect I fl 30 0 . 

IRREVOCABLE, that cannot lx; recalled. (F. — I..) In 
Sjienser, F. Q. vi. 2. 15; and in Palsgrave. — F. irrevocable, ‘irre- 
vocable;’ Cot. — E. irreuocnbilis.mml^ i>- — /«., not ; and reuocdhilis, 
icvocablc, from reuocare, to recall. Sec Revoke. Der. irrevocabl-y, 
irrevocable-ness. 

IRRIGATE, to water. (E.) ^Irrigate, to water ground;’ 
Blount’s Gloss., cd. '674. And earlier, in Minsheu, cd. 1627. — E. 
irrigdlus, pp. of irrigdre, to moisten, irrigate, flood.- L. i«, upon, 
or as an intensive prefix ; and rigdre, to wet, moisten. Der. irrigat- 
ion-, also irrig-n-ous, Milton, P. L. iv. 255, from L. irriguus, adj. 
irrigating, allied to irrigdre. 

IRRISION, mocking, scorn. (F. — L.) Rare; in Minsheu, cd. 
1627. — MF. imVon, ‘ irrision, mocking;’ Cot. — L. irrhidnem, acc. 
from irrhio, a deriding; cf. irrhus, pp. of irridere, to laugh at.— 
L. ir-^in, at; and ridvre, to Laugh. Sec Risible. 

IRRITATE, to provoke. (E.) ^Irritate [provoke] the myndes 
of the dauncers;’ .Sir T. Klyot, The Governonr, b. i. c. 19. — 1 ^. 
irritdtus, pp. of irritdre, perhaps, to cause to snarl, also to pro- 
voke, tease, irritate. p. Prob. a frequentative from irrire, also 
spelt hirrtre, to snarl as a dog, which seems to be an imitative word. 
Der. irritat-ion — ¥. irritation, ‘an irritation* (Cot.), from E. acc. 
irritdtidnetn ; irritat-ive, irritat-or-y ; irrit-ani, from the stem of pres, 
pt. of irritdre; also irrit-ahle, in Minsheu, cd. 1627, from L. 
irritdhilis ; irrit-ahl-y, irrit-able-ness, irrit-abili-fy. 

IRRUiroiON, a bursting in upon, sudden invasion. (F. — L.) 
‘ An irruption, or violent bursting in ; ’ Minshen, ed. 1627. — F. irrup- 
tion, *an irruption, a forcible entry;’ Cot. — L. irruptidnem, acc. of 
imtptio, a bursting into. — L. ir- — in, in, imon ; and ruptio, a bursting ; 
cf. mptus, pp. of rumpere, to burst. See xlupture. Der. irrupt-ive, 
irrupt-iv^y, from pp. irruptus of irrumpere, to burst in. 

IS, the 3 pers. pres, of the verb substantive. (£.) AS. is; see 
further under Are, Essence. 

ISINGLASS, a glutinous substance made from a fish. (Du.) 
*Ising-glass, a kind of fish-glue brought from Island [Iceland], us’d 
in medicines;* Kersey’s Diet., cd. 1715. Spelt ison-gla^s in 1662 
(N. K D,). A singular perversion of MDu. huyzenhlas, mod. Du. 
huishlad. ‘Isinglass, huyzenhlas;* Sewel’s Kng.-Du. Diet.; i/ 54 - 
The lit. sense is ‘ sturgeon-bladder ; ’ i.singla.ss lacing obtained from 
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the bladder of the sturgeon (Aecipenser sturio).-WDn. kuys, a stur- 
geon; blaesf, a bladder (Kilian).<f G. hausenblase, isinglass; from 
hausen, a kind of sturgeon (answering to MDu. kuyzen) ; and blase 
(«Dn. bias), a bladder, from blasen, to blow, allied to K. Blast. 
IBIiAH, the religious system of Mohammed. (Arab.) ‘The 
revolt of Islam;’ Shelley. » Arab, hlam, lit. * submission,’ or ‘ resigna- 
tion.'-- Arab. root salama, he was resigned; whence also salaam, 
Moslem, Mussulman. 

ISLAND, an isle, land surrounded by water. (E.) The s is 
ignorantly inserted, owing to confusion with isle, a word of K. origin ; 
see below. In Spenser, F. Q. ii. 6. ii, the word is spelt island in 
the Globe edition, but Hand in the passage ns quoted in Richardson. 
ME. Hand, ilond, yland, ylond ; spelt ylond in Octovian Im]icrntor, 

539 (Weber’s Met Romances, iii. 179); Hand, Layamon, 1. 1133 
(later text). AS. igland, Grein, ii. 136. fi. The AS. ig-land is 
compounded of i^, an island, and land, land ; prob. by association 
with eadand, an island, from ea, water. Circin (ii. 136) gives ig, leg 
as ccjuivalent forms, with references ; the word is also written eg in 
Mercian (id. i. 333) ; and in Eng. local names apjKjars as -ea or -ey, 
as in Batters-ea, Aldern-ey, Angles-ey. y. Cognate words are: Du. 
eiland, an island, formerly written cyland (Sewel) ; Teel, eyland ; Swed. 
bland, used as a proper name for an island in the llaltic Sea; G. 
eiland. 8. Dropi)ing the syllable -land, we also find A.S. tg, teg, 
Mercian eg (as above); Icel. ey, an island; Dan. and Swed. d, an 
island ; also G. aue, a meadow near water. All from Tent. *a^ia, 
fem. of *agwioz, adj., belonging to water ; an .adj. formed from Teut. 
*ahwa, Wtiter, represented by A.S. ea, OHG. aha, Goth, ahtua, a stre.am, 
cognate with L. aaua, water. Sec Aguatio. Thus the AS. ea sig- 
nifies ‘ water;’ whence irg, ig, ‘a place near water,’ lit. ‘ aqueous;’ 
and ig-land, an ishind. Dor. island-er. Temp. ii. a. 37. 

ISliE, an island. (F. — L.) Quite distinct from the F.. island, in 
which the s was ignorantly inserted. It is singuhar that, in the word 
isle, the s was formerly dropjK'd, thus tending still further to confound 
the two words. ME. He, yle; Rob. of Glonc., p. i, 1. 3; Wyclif, 
Deeds [Acts], xxviii. i. — OF. Hie, He; MF. isle, ‘an isle;’ Cot.; 
mod. F. He.’m'L, insula, an isl.and. See Insular. Der. isl-el, in 
Drayton’s Polyolbion, s. 24, note, from MF. islette, ‘ a little island ’ 
(Cot.), a dimin. form. And see isolate. 

ISOCHBONOITS, performed in equal times. (Gk.) In Phillips' 
Diet., cd. 1706 (s. V. Isochrone). Imitated from Gk. laoxpovos, con- 
sisting of an equal number of times (a grammatical term). — Gk. ?<ro-, 
for iffos, equal ; and time, whence also E. Chronicle, 

p. The Gk. f<ror or Taos is perhaps allied to Gk. sTdos, form; Brug- 
mann, i. § 345 (c). Cf. Skt. vishu-, adv., equally. Der. isoehron-ism. 
ISOXiATE, to insulate, place in a detached situation. (Ital.— L.) 
The word occurs in the Preface to Warburton’s l.)ivinc Grace, but 
was censured in 1 800 as being a novel and unnecessary word (Todd). 
And sec note in 'I'rench, Eng. Past and Present. Todd remarks, 
further, that isolated was properly a term in architecture, signifying 
detached. It was thus at first a translation of Ital. isolato, detached, 
separate, formed as an adj. (with pp. form) from isola, an island. — 
L. insula, an island ; also, a detached house or ]iilc of buildings, 
whence insulatns, insulated, answering to Ital. isolato. See Insular. 

The F. isole is likewise borrowed from the Ital. isolato ; the E. 
word was not taken from F., but directly from the Italian. Der. 
holat-ion. Doublet, insulate. 

IBOSCEIiES, having two sides equal, as a triangle. (L.— Gk.) 
In Phillips’ Diet., cd. 1706.— L. isosceles. lauaufXris, with equal 
legs or sides. — Gk. too-, for taus, equal (see Isochronous); and 
(TKcAnr, a leg, which see in Prellwitz. 

ISOTHERM All, having an equal degree of heat. (Gk.) 
Modern. — Gk. iao-, fur itruv, rmual ; and Bip/i-t], heat ; with adj. 
suffix -al. Sec Isochronous, Thermometer. 

ISSUE, that which proceeds from something, progeny, produce, 
result. (F.— L.) ME. issue. ‘To me and to myn isstte;' V. Plow- 
man, C. xix. 259. ‘An Asi/e large;’ Chaucer, Troil. v. 205. — OF. 
issue, ‘ the issue, end, success, event ; ’ Cot. A fem. form of issu, 
‘issued, flowcn, sprung, proceeded from;’ jjp. of issir, ‘to issue, to 
go, or depart out;’ id. — L. exire, to go out of; fi-om ex, out, and 
ire, to go ; see Exit. The F. pp. issu answers to Folk-1.. *exutus, 
for L. exitus. Der. issue, verb, borrowed from the sb. ; ‘ we issued 
out* is in Surrey’s tr. of Virgil, where the L. text has ‘iuuat ire,* 
iEneid, ii. 27; ME. imen. Rich. Coer de Lion, 4^32. [The ME. 
Northern verb was isch, common in Barbour’s Bruce, and borrowed 
from the F. vb. iViir.] Also issu-er; issue~less, Wint. Ta. v. 1. 174. 
ISTHMUS, a neck of land connecting a peninsula with the main- 
land. (L.— Gk.) In Minshcu, ed. 1627 ; sjjelt islmus in Cotgrave, to 
translate MF. isthrne.mmL. is/AmiM. — ( Jk. ta$n 6 s, a narrow passage, 
neck of land ; allied to tOfta, a step ; from VEI, to go. 

IT, the neuter of the third personal pronoun. (E.) Formerly also 
hit, P. Plowman, A. L 85, C. ii. 83 ; but it in the same, B. i. 86. 


AS. hit, neuter of hii; see He.+Iccl. hit, neut. of hinn; Du. het, 
ncut. of hij; Goth. hila. Wr The gen. case its was just coming 
into use in Shakespeare's time, and occurs in Temp. i. a. 95, Ac., 
but the usual form in Shak. is his, as in AS. We also find it in 
Shak. (with the sense of its) in the first folio, in 13 passages, Temp. 

ii. 1. 163, &C. See the articles in The Bible Wordbook and in 
Schmidt's Shak. Lexicon. Its does not once occur in the Bible, ed. 
161 1, which has it where mod. editions have its in Levit. xxv. 5 ; 
but first appears in Florio’s Ital. Diet. (1598), s.v. Spontaneamente. 
The use of hit for his {^its) occurs early, viz. in the Anturs of 
Arthur, st. viii. 1. ii, and in Allit. Poems, B. 264. The AS. neuter 
form is hit, nom. ; his, gen. ; him, dat. ; hit, acc. Der. itself; see 
Self. 

ITAUCS, the name given to letters printed thus — in sloping type. 
(L.) So called liecausc invented by Aldo Manuzio (Aldus Monutius), 
of Venice, about a.d. 1500. Aldo was born in 1449, and died in 
1315. Letters printed in this type were called by the Italians corsiVi 
(cursive, or running hand), but were known to other nations as 
Italics; see Engl. Cyclop, s.v. Manuzio. -L. Italicus, Italian.-!,. 
Italia, Italy (Gk. ‘Irahia). The initial I is long. Der. italie-ise. 
ITCH, to have an irritating sensation in the skin. (E.) l.ike if 
(-ME. yif, 51/-- AS. gif) this word has lost an initial ME. y or 
3=-AS. g. ME. Hen, icchen, lichen, ^iken; see Prompt Parv. pp. 
259, 538. The pp. occurs in Chaucer, C. T. 3684, where the Six-text 
(A 3*682) has the various spellings icehed, yched, and ^echid. AS. 
gicean, for *gyccan, to itch; in AS. I.ccchdoms, cd. Cockayne, vol. 

iii. p. 50, 1. 13; whence AS. gyhda, an itching, in A^Ufric’s Horn, 
i. 86.+Du.^ViiI“«i, to itch ; whence jeuking, jeuhte ( = AS. gyhpa), an 
itching; G. jueken, to itch; OlIG. jucchan. Tent, type *jukjan- or 
*jtdcl‘ian-. Der. itch, sb., itch-y. 

ITEM, a separate article or particular. (L.) I'he mod. use of 
Hem as a sb. is due to the old use of it in enumerating particulars. 
Properly, it is an adv. meaning ‘ also ’ or ‘ likewise,’ as in Shak. Tw. 
Nti i. 5. 265 : ‘ as, item, two lips, indifferent red ; item, two grey 
cyes;*&c.— L. item, in like manner, likewise, also; closely related 
to ita, so : cf. is, he. Cf. Skt. ittham, thus ; ittha, thus ; Hi, thus. 

ITERATE, to repeat often. (L.) Bacon has iterations and 
iterate in Essay 25 (Of Dispatch). Shak. has iterance, Oth. v. 2. 150 
(folio edd.); iteration, i Hen. IV, i. 2. 101. — L. iteratus, pp, of 
iterare, to repeat. — L. itemm, again ; a comparative adverbial form 
(with suffix -ter-) from the pronom. base I of the third person ; see 
Item. Cf. Skt. i-tarais), other. Der. iterat-ion, iterat-ive, 
ITINERANT, travelling. (L.) ‘ And glad to turn itinerant ; ’ 
Butler, Hudibras, pt. iii. c. 2. 1. 92. — L. itinerant-, stem of jircs. pt. 
of the verb itineriiri, to travel.- L. itinrr-, stem of Her, a journey.— 
L. it-um, supine of ire, to go. — Ro » ^'kt. i, to go. Der. 

itinerant-ly, itineranc-y, itinerac-y. Also itinerary ( Levins), from L. 
itinerarium, an account of a journey, ncut. of Hiner-urius, belonging 
t o a j ourney, from the base itiner- with suffix -urius. 

IVORY, a hard white substance chiefly obtained from the tusks 
of elephants. (F.— L.) ME. yuory, iuorie (with u for v), Chaucer, 
C. T. 7323 (D 1741); also spelt enery, 'I'revisa, i. 79. — AF. ivorie, 
Charlemagne, ed. Michel, 1. 353; OF. ivnrie, ivory, a lath-century 
form, cited by I.ittrd; hater ivoirc, ‘ivory;’ (h>t. [Cf. Prov. evori, 
Bartsch, Chrestomathie Proven9ale, 29. 20, whence perhaps the M I'i. 
form euery. Also Ital. avorio, avo/io.] — L. eboreus, adj. made of 
ivory. — I., ehor-, stem of ehur, sb. ivory, p. Supposed by some to 
be connected with .Skt. ihha-s, an elejihant. Der. ivory, adj., ivory- 
hlark, ivory-nut. 

IVY, the name of a creeping evergreen. (E.) ‘lie moot go pyi>en 
in an ivy-leef;' Chaucer, C. T. 1840 (A 1838). AS. ifig, ivy; see 
(Boss, to AS. Lccchdoms, cd. Cockayne; also ifegn, an old form in 
the Corpus glossary, 1. 718. [The AS. / between two vowels was 
sounded as v, and the change of AS. -ig to E. -y is regular, as in AS. 
stan-ig IC. A/on-y].4-01IG. ebahewi, ivy (cited by Kluge) ; G. epheu. 
P. The AS. t/-ig seems to be a compound word. The syllable if- is 
equiv-alcnt to Du. «- in ei-loof, ivy (lit. ivy-leaf) ; and to OlIG. 
ebafh)- in ebahewi ; but the orig. sense is unknown. Dor. ivy-mantled, 
ivi-ed. 

IWIS, certainly. (E.) ME. ywis, iwis; Chancer, C. T. 3277, 
Common in .Shak., as in Merch. Ven. ii. 9. 68, Tam. Shrew, 
i. 1. 62, Rich. Ill, i. 3. 103. AS. gewis, adj. certain ; gewislice, adv. 
certainly; Grein, i. 43.4‘Da. gra/is, adj. and adv., certain, certainly; 
G. gewiss, certainly. Cf. Icel. viss, certain, sure. p. All from TeuL 
tyjic *wissQz, for *witioz (Idg. *wid-tos), pp. from the base wit- in 
Teut. ♦i«7-a«-, to know. .See Wit (i). From .^WEID, to know. 
(Mf' It is to be particularly noted that the ME. prefix i- (-AS. ge-) 
was often written apart from the rest of the word, and with a capital 
letter. Hence, by the mistake of editors, it is sometimes printed I wis, 
and exjdained to mean ‘I know.’ Hence, further, the imaginary 
verb wis, to know, has found its way into many dictionaries. 
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IZABD, a kind of antelope. (F.) Modem. —F. isard\ perhaps of 
Iberian orif;in (Hatzfeld). 

IZZj&SDp the letter Z. (F. — Ck.) Written «orf in 1597 (N.K.U.); 
izzard in Cloldsmith, She Stoops to Conquer, A. iv. — F. ^td, a F. 
name for the letter (see my Notes on K. Etym., p. 146) ; Prov. izedo, 
izeto (Mistral). »Gk. C^ray the name of the 6th letter of the Gk. 
alphabet. 


J 

JABBlBRp to chatter, talk indistinctly. (F. ?) Formerly jaber or 
jahle. ‘ Whatsocuer the Jewes would jaber or iaiq^le agayn Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 065 c. ‘To iabily multum loqui;’ levins, cd. 
1570. MIC. iabercH, to chatter; see umler Tateryn in Prompt. 
Parv. And cf. gibber, Hamlet, i. t. 116. Jabber, Jabble are imita- 
tive words, similar to gabber, gabble, which are from the base gab, 
seen in Icel. gabha, to mock. seolT. More immediately, they may be 
referred to (JF. jaber, |;iv®r by (iodefroy as a variant of gaber, to 
mock. Cf. also MP. jnvi^er, ‘to gabble, prate, or prattle;' Cot. 
Of imitative origin. See Gabble; and cf. Du. gabhereu, ‘to 
ja bber ’ (Sewcl). Der. jahber-er. 

JABHRUp a large wading l)ird of tropical America. (Brazil.) 
From the Tupi-Guarani (Brazilian) jaWr« ; sec Hist. Nat. Brasilise, 
1648; ii. 200. 

JACAMABp a bird of the family Galbulida:. (F. —Brazil.) 
P.jacamar (with c as Brisson. — Tupi-(iuarani (Brazilian) jacania- 
ciri; Hist. Nat. Brasilia;, 1648; ii. 202; Newton, Mist. Birds. 
JACAB'Ap a grallatorinl aquatic bird. (Brazil.) From Tupi- 
Guarani (Brazilian') jasand; written jacana (forjafaaa); see Newton, 
Hist. Binls ; and Hist. Nat. Brasilia:, 1648; ii. 190. 

JACIN'THp a precious stone. ( h'. — U - Gk). In the Bible, Kev. 
ix. 17; xxi. 20. ‘In Rev. ix. 17, the hyacinthine, or dark purple, 
colour is referred to, atid not the stone ; as in Sidney’s Arcadia (B. i. 
]). 59, 1 . 28), where mention is made of Quecnc Helen, whose lacinlh 
haire curled by nature,” &c. ;’ Bible Wordbook, ed. 1866. [But 
1 should explain ‘ iacinih haire,^ like * hyacinthine locks* in Milton, 
1 *. L. iv. 301, to mean ‘hair curling like the hyacinth,’ without refer- 
ence to colour.] M F. iacynte, Wyclif, 2 Chron. ii. 7 (earlier version), 
iacynct (later version), (iower has jacinchts ; C. A. iii. 112 ; bk. vii. 

•mOP. jacinthe, ‘the precious stone c.'illed a jacint ; ’ Cot. — Late 
L. iaeintiis, hiacinlhm, for hyacinthus, a ja.'inth, Kev. xxi. 20 (Vul- 
g.-ite). — Gk, voKtvBos; Rev. xxi. 20. See Hyacinth. ^ Thus 
jacinth ii for hyacinth, like Jerome for llierome or Hieronymus, and 
Jeru-alem lor lUerusalem. 

JACK (i), a saucy fellow, sailor. (F.— L. — Gk. — Heb.) The 

phrase ‘thou Sire John’ is in Chaucer, C. T. 14816 (B 4000) ; on 
which Tyrwhitt rcmaiks: ‘ I know not how it has happened, that in 
the principal modern languages, John, or its equivalent, is a name of 
contempt, or at lenst of slight. So the Itiilians use Gianni, from 
whence Zani ; the Spaniards Juan, as holm Juan, a foolish John ; the 
French Jtan, with various additions ; and in English, when wc call 
a man a John, we do not mean it as a title of honour. Chaucer, in 
I. 3708, uses JackefiuA, us the Spaniards do boho Juan ; and I suppose 
jack-ass has the same etymology.’ ‘ (io fro the window, Jacke foal, 
she said ;’ Chaucer, C. T. 3708. This ME. Jacke has been supposed 
Ic* have been borrowed from the F. Jaques ; but it is hard to fielicve 
that this common French name should have lieen regarded as an 
equivalent to the E. common name John, since it really answers to 
Jacol). Indeed, a strong case has been made out by Mr. E. B. 
Nicholson (in his Pedigree of Jack, 1892) for regarding it as short 
for Jackea (found in 1327) which is a variant of Jankin, the regular 
dimin. oljohn, and so used by Chaucer, C. T., B 1172. See further 
under Zany. B. It is difficult to tell to what extent the various senses 
of the word jack depend upon the name above, a. It is, however, 
clearly to be traced m the phrase Jack o’ the clock. Rich. II, v. 5. 60, 
where it means a hgure which, in old clocks, used to strike upon the 
lx;ll. p. In a similar way, it was used to name various implements 
which supplied the place of a boy or attendant, as in boot-jack and in 1 
the jack which turns a spit in a kitchen, y. Similarly, it denoted * 
the key of a virginal ; Shak. Sonnet 1 28. 8. Hence perhaps also 
a familiar name for the small bowl aimed at in the game of bowls ; 
Shak. Cymb. ii. 1.2. c. And for a small xnke (fish), as distinct from 
a full-grown one ; and in many other instances (see N. E. D.). Der. 
Jack-0‘lent^]af^i of Lent, a imp|)Ct thrown at in Lent, Merry Wive^ 
It- * 7 * Jack-a-lantern-^ jack o’ lantern, also called Jaek-with-the- 
lantem, an ignis fatnus (see Todd’s Johnson) ; Jack-pudding, Milton, 
Defence of the People of England, c. 1 (R.), cotnpounded of Jack 
and /udiMig, Just as a bulloon is c.'illed in French Jean-pottage (John- 
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pottage) and in German Hans-wnrst (Jack-sausage); Jack-an-a^s 
(for which see below); Jack-by-the-h^ge, ‘an herb that grows by 
the hedge-side,* Kersey, ed. 1715, i. e. ShynArium AlUaria, see 
tr. of Dodoens, bk. v. c. 72; jack-ass \ jaek-daWt Pliny, b. x. 
c. 29 (and not a corruption of chough-daw, as it has been desperately 
guessed to be) : cf. MF. jaqneite, ‘a proper name for a woman, a 
piannat, or megatapy’ [magpie], Cot. Also jack-screw^ a screw for 
raising heavy weights, &c. 

JACKAHAPBS, a lame ape, a man who displays tricks like 
an ape; used as a term of contempt. Tyndall has lack an apes 
{lacke a napes in cd. 1528) ; Works, 1.^72, p. 132, col. l, 1 . U. * He 
grynnes and he gapis As it were iack napis ; ’ Skelton, Why Come 
ye nat to Courte, 1 . 651. History shows that the orig. form was lack 
Napes, and it is first known as a nick-name of Wm. dc la Foie, 
duke of Suffolk (murdered in 1450), whose badge was an ape’s clojg 
and chain, such as was usually attached to a tame ape. It is 
possible that, at the same time, there was a covert meaning in 
Napes (which also then meant Naples), because he advocated the 
king’s marriage with Margaret, daughter of Ren^, titular king of 
Jerusalem, Sicily, and Naples ; which made him unpopular. 

JACK (2), a coat of mail, a military coat worn over the coat of 
mail. (F'. — L. — Gk. — Heb.) ‘ Jakke of defence, ink of fence, garment, 
Rilthrus ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 256, and note, showing that the word 
was in use as early as 1375. ‘ lacke, harnessc, incq, iacqtie Pals- 

grave.— OF. Jaque, ‘James, also a lack, or coat of maile, and thence, 
a lack for the body of an Irish grey-hound . . . put on him when he 
is to coap ’ [with a wild boar] ; Cut. Cf. Ital. giaco, a coat-of-mail. 
Span, jaeo, a soldier’s jacket; also Du. jak, G. jacke, Swed. jacka, 
a jacket, jerkin. ( 3 . Of obscure origin. Most likely Uucange is 
right in assigning the origin of it to the Jacquerie, or revolt of the 
peasantry nicknamed Jacques Bonhomme, A. J). 1358. That is, it is 
from the OF. name Jacques. Jacobus. -^(jk. ’Id«a>^ 09 . — Heb. 
Ya'aqbb, Jacob, lit. ‘ one who seizes by the heel.’ — Heb. root 'dqab, 
to seize by the heel, to supjilant. ^ In some instances, jack (1) 
and jcuk (2) were doubtless confused ; as, e. g. in black-jack. Der. 
jack-et, q. v. ; also jack-boots, boots worn as armour for the legs, in 
the .Spectator, no. 435 ; black-jack (Nares, s. v. jack). 

JACKAX, a kind of wild animal. (Turk.— Pers.) In Dryden, 
Annus Mirabilis, st. 82, 1 . 327; Sir T. Herbert, Tiavels, cd. 1665, 
p. 115. Spelt laccal in Sandys, Trav. p. 205.— Turk, — Pers. 

shaghal; P.'ilmcr’s Pers. Diet. col. 3S3. Cf. Skt. ^rgCda-s, a jackal, 
a fox. 

JACKET, a short coat. (F. - L — G k. — Heb.) ‘ In a blew jacket ■ ' 
Spenser, Mother Hubberd’s Talc, 1 . 203. Palsgrave has Jacket. 
OF. jaquette, ‘ a jacket, or short and sleevelessc country-coat ; ’ Col. 
Dimin. of tSp. jaque, ‘ a jack, or coat of mail ; ’ Cot. See Jack (2). 
Der. jacket-ed. 

JACOBIH, a friar of the order of St. Dominick. (F.— — Gk. 
— lleb.) ‘Now frere menoiir, now Tacobyn;* Rom. of the Rose, 
1 - 6338. — F. JacoftiVi, ‘a jacobin;* Cot. — Low L. jaebbinus, adj. 
formed from Jacobus; see Jack (2). B. Hence one of a faction 
in the French revolution, so called from the Jacobin club, which first 
met in the hall of the Jacobin friars in Paris, Oct. 1 789 ; see Haydn, 
Diet, of Dates. O. Also the name of a hooded (friar-like) jugeon; 
P.jacobine, fem. of jacobin. Der. Jaco'nn-ic-al, Jacobin-ism. 

JACOBITE, an adherent of James 11 . (I* — Gk. — Heb.) 
Formed with suffix -ite ( - L. -ita), from JacOb-us, James. Sec Jack 
(2). Per. Jacobit-ism. 

JACO^T, a cotton fabric. (Hind.— Skt.) At first imported 
from India; spelt jaconot in 1769. ‘Corrnptcd from Unlii [Hind.] 
Jagannntki, from Jaganndth (Juggernaut) or Jaganndlhpuri in Cut- 
tack, where it was originally manufactured ; ’ N. E. D. See Jugger- 
I naut. (Hind, pur^to town.) 

JADE (i), a sorry nag, an old woman. (Scand. ?) ME. jade 
(MS. Inde\ Chaucer, C. T. 14818 (B 4002). Also found as jaud, 
yW(E.D. D.). (.'f unknown origin; unless it can be a variant of 
Lowl. Sc. yaud, yad, yat.'e, which seems probable ; see E. D. D. If 
so, it is from Icel. jalda, a mare; cf. prov. Swed. Ja/da, a marc 
(Kictz>. Her. Jade, vb. to tire, spurn, Antony, iii. i. 34. 

JADE (2), a hard dark green stone. (F.— Span.— L.) In Bailey’s 
Diet., vol. ii. cd. 1731. Cf. F. jade, Span. Jade, jade. Florio’s Ital. 
Diet, gives the form iada. 'The jade brought from America by the 
S|^niards was called piedra de ijada, because it was believed to cure 
pain in the side (sec Pineda, s. v. piedra) ; for a similar reason it was 
called nephritis (from Gk. vc0/)or, kidney). Hence F. jade is from 
Span, ijada, also ijar, the fiank; cf. Port, ilhal, ilharga, the flank, 
side.— L. ilia, pi., the flanks. Kdtting, § 4708. 

JAQ, a notch, a pointed shred. (F. 1) *Jagge, or dagge of a 
garment;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 235. ‘I iagge or cutic a garment; 
Jagge, a cuttyng ;* Palsgrave, Cf. iaggen, to pierce, strike through ; 
Morte Arthurc, 2087. Apx>arently coined as a jiarallel form to dag ; 
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and as dag may liavc been (in some of its senses) sug^gested by F. 
dagutf a dagger (see Morte Arthure, >102), so jag may have ^en 
suggested by an OF . *Jagaye, variant of zagaye or azagaye or archegaie, 
an assagai (Cot., Godefroy). Godefroy and Cotgrave quote the 
climin. lorm jagayetie ; and arehigaie occurs in J'’roissart ; see 
Assagai. Der. jngg-ed, spelt iaggde in (Jascnigiie. .Steel Glas, 
1161 ; whence io-iaggedf Skelton, Kliiionr Rummyng, 1. 124 ; jagg- 
ed-ness ; jagg-y. 

jaq&ery, a coarse brown .sugar. GVirt. — Canarese — Skt.) 
.Spelt gagnrOf llakluyt, Voy., ii. pt. 1. 252. — I’ort. jagara, Jagra.-m 
Canarcse shariare (H. II. Wilson). — Skt! ^arkarii. .See Sugar. 
JAGUAR, a S. American beast of prey. (Mrazilian.) In a trans- 
lation of BufTon’s Nat. 1 list., London, 1 792. The word is Brazilian ; 
see BulTon, Quadruped, t. iii. i)p. 289, 293 (J.ittre). ^Jagua in the 
Guarani [Brazilian] language is the common name for tygers and 
dogs, l^e generic name for tygcjrs in the Guarani language is 
Jaquar*te\' Clavigero, Hist, of Mexico, ir. by (‘ullcn, ii. 318 ^ed. 
1 787). Cavalcanti gives Brazil, ynudra, a dog, yaudra-eie, idudra-etv, 
a jaguar ; Granada, in his Vocab. Kioplatcnsc, gives ^ jaguar ^ tigre.’ 
See Notes on K. Ktym., p. 338. 

JAIL, another sjielling of Gaol, q. v. (F. — T^.) 

JAIiAP, the root of a Mexican plant. (Me;xican.) ‘ Jalaps the 
root of a kind of Indian night-shade;’ 1‘hillips’ Diet., ed. 1706. 
And in Coles, cd. 1684. Named from Jalapa or Xalapa, in Mexico. 
From Aztec Xalapan, lit. * sand by the water; ’ from xal{li), sand, 
n(//), watc.^ and pan, on, near; where -//, -// arc supjiressed in com- 
position. Sec my Notes on K. Etym., p. 332. 

JALOUSIE!, a blind made with slats sloping upward from with- 
out. (F.- L. — Gk.) First in 1S24. — F. ^Vi/om/Vr, ‘jcalonsie; .also 
a lattice window, or grate to look through ; ’ Cot. So called because 
it prevents strangers from seeing in. — F. jalnux, Jealous; sec 
Jealous. 

JAM (0, to press, squeeze tight. (K.) ‘Jam, to squeeze;’ 
Ilalliwell. ^yamnud in between the rocks;’ Swinbiune, Travels 
through Spain (1779), let. 3, ii. 8. ‘ Jam, to rciulcr firm by treading, 
ns cattle cfo land they arc fwdered on ; ’ Marshall’s Rural Economy 
of Norfolk (E. D. S. Gloss. B. 3). 'I'he same word as cham, or 
champ. ‘ I ckatnme a thyng small bytwene my tethe, or champe ; ’ 
Palsgrave. * Champ [with excrescent p'], to tread iieavily, Warwick- 
shire ; to bite or chew, Suffolk ; ' Ilalliwell. Whence alsi» : ‘ Champ, 
hard, firm, Sussex;’ id.; i. e. chammed or jammed down, as if by 
being trodden on ; and see E. D. T). See Champ, which is of 
imitative origin. % For the common and regular change from ch 
to j, see Jaw, Jowl. 

JAM (2), a conserve of fruit boiled with sugar, (h',.') In 
Johnson’s Diet.; and in Ashe (t775)« Apparently from Jam (1). 
The following quotation suggests that it may mean a soft substance, 
resembling what has been chewed. ‘ And if we haue anye stronger 
meate, it must be chammed afore by the nurse, ami so ]nitte into the 
babe’s monthe;* .Sir T. More, Works, j>. 241 h. .See Champ. 
JAMB, the side-post of a cloor. ( h'. — L.) ‘ yaum of the door, the 
side-post. This won! is also used in the South, where they say the 
jaum of the chimney;’ Ray, Collection of North- (Country Words, 
1691. Spelt jaumbe m Cotgrave. ‘ Yea, the jamhes, j)osts, jirincipals, 
and standards, all of the same mcttall;’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. 
xxxiii. c. 3, § 7. And in Baret (t^lfo).^F.jambe, ‘ the leg or .shank, 

. . . the jaumbe or side-post of a door ; ’ Cot. Cf. Ital. gendta. Span. 
gandta, the leg ; I’ort. gambia^, pi. the legs. —T. ate L. gamba, a hoof; 
Vegetius, 1. 56, near the end; 3. 20. From an ol<ler form camba, 
which appears in the book of Cerne (see Gambol), and in O. Spanish 
CDiez, whom see). Closely allied to (). Celtic *hambas, crooked 
(.Stokes- Fick) ; so that tlie word was orig. us.-d of the bent leg or the 
knee. Cf. W. cam, crooked. And see Ham. Der. giamb-ewx, 
greaves, Spenser, F. Q. ii. 6. 29 ; jambeaux, Chaucer, C. T., 

B 20f»3 ; jd. from an AF. *iambel; from OV.jambe. 

JANS, a twilled cotton cloth ; sec Jeon. 

JANGLE, to sound discordantly, to quarrel. (P*.— Scand.) *A 
jangling of the bells;’ Shak. Per. ii. 1. 45. Hence jangh^^to 
make discordant; ‘like sweet bells jangled-,' Haml. iii. i. 166. 
MIC. janglen, to quarrel, talk loudly. * To jangle and to jape;’ 
P. Plowman, B. ii. 94. Spelt gangle, Alistaundcr, ed. Weljer, 7413. — 
OF. jangler, ‘ to jangle, prattle, talk saucily or scurvily ; * Cot. 
p. Of Scand. origin.— Swed. dial, and Norw. jangla, to quarrel; 
cf. Du. jangelen, to importune (.Sewel), a frequentative form (with 
suffix -el) from Du. janlten, to howl, vclp as a dog (.Sewel). Cf. 
Low G.janken, to yelp as a dog; Bremen Weirterb. ii. 636; also 
Westphal. janglen, to play out ol tune, f )f imitative origin ; cf. L. 
gannire, to yelp as a dog, talk loudly. Hot. jangl-er,jangl-ing; sec 
iingU. 

JANTZAR’ST, janissary, a soldier of the old Turkish 
footgnard. (F. — Ital, - Turkish.) Bacon speaks of ‘ the Janizaries ’ 
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in Ess.ay 19, Of Empire, near the end. There is an earlier reference 
to them in Sir T. More, Works, p. 279 f. ‘ yanissaries, an order of 
infantry in the Turkish army : originally, young prisoners trained to 
arms ; were first organised by Orcan, about 1330, and remodelled by 
his son Amiirath I. 1360. ... A firman was issued on 17 June, 1826, 
abolishing the Janizaries ; ’ Haydn, Diet, of Dates. zVnd see Gibbon, 
Roman Empire, c. 64. — MF. yannissaires, ‘the Janizaries;’ Cot.— 
M. Ital. ianizzeri, ‘ the Tnrkcs gard ; * Florio. Of Turkish origin ; 
the word means ‘new soldiery;’ from Turk, ye/li, new, and ckeri, 
soldiery (Devic). The ft represents saghir noon, n nasal letter ]x;culiar 
to Turkish. And cheri is from Pers. eharilc, auxiliary forces (Zenker) ; 
see Rich. Diet., p. 537. 

JANUARY, the first month of the year. (I..) ME. yannary 
(MS. January), Chaucer, C. T. 9267 (E 1393). Plnglished from L. 
Idnudrius, January, named from the god Idnui,. Janus (for *Didnm) 
is allied to Diana (Breal). 

JAPAN, a name given to certain kinds of varnished work. (Japan.) 
Properly ‘ yapan work,’ where yapan is used adjectivally. Named 
from the country; see Yule. I’ope playfully alludes to ‘shining 
altars of yapan;' Rai^e of the Lock, iii. 107. Der. Hence Japan, 
verb, to varnish like Japan work, to polish ; japann~er, a polisher of 
shoes, shoe-black. Pope, Imit. of Horace, Epist. i. i. 156. 

JAPE, to jest, mock, befool. (F. —Scand.) Obsolete. In Chaucer, 
C. T. 1731; P. Plowm. B. i. 67. Apparently suggested by OF. 
japer (Hatzfeld), F. japper, to bark .as a dog, to ya]i, of imitative 
origin ; but in sense answ'cring rather to ( )F. jaher (Ciodefroy), 
variant of gaber, ‘to mock, flout, gull, cheat,’ Cot.; which has just 
the same sense as jape. Roquefort has gap ^ gab, mockery. -led. 
gabba, to mock; gabb, mockery. Puitspelu gives Lyons dial, japia, 
foolisli stories. Sec Gabble. Jabber. 

JAR i), to make a diseoidant noise, creak, clash, quarrel, (E.) 

‘ All out of ioynt ye iar ; ’ Skelton, Duke of Albany, 1. 378. And sec 
Shak. I'am. Shrew, iii. i. 39, 47 ; v. 2. 1. Jfar stands lor an older form 
char, only found in the jjrov. E. char, to chide, and in the derivative 
charken, to creak like a cart or barrow (Prompt. I’arv.), also to creak 
[ like a door (Gower, C. A. ii. 102); cf. also AS. ceorian,cerian, to 
murmur, MDu. karren, kerren, * to crake [creak] like a cait,’ I lexham ; 
OHG. kerran, to give a loud h.arsh sound; cf. Jargon and Gar- 
rulous. Hot. jar, sb., spelt jarre, Spenser, F. Q. iii. 3. 23. 

JAR (2), an earthen pot. (F.— .Span. — Arab.) ‘A great Jar;’ 
Ben Junson, tr. of Horace^s Art of Poetry ; 1. 28. And in Cotgrave. 
The latinized form jarrns occurs in 'I'he Earl of Derby’s Expeditions 
(Camden Soc.), p. 228, 1. 1 8. — OF. Jarr , ‘a jarre,’ Cot.; mod. F. 
jarre. [Cf. Span, jarra, a jug, iiilcher ; Ital. giara,giarrn, ‘ a iarre ; ’ 
Florio.] — Span, jarra, jarro, a jar (F’ineda) ; jarro (Minsheu).— 
Arab. JarroA, a jar (Devic) ; cf. J’ers. jnrrah, a little cruise, or jar ; 
Rich. Did. ji. 504, col. 2. Probably borrowed by the .Spanish from 
the Arabs. 

JARGON, a confused talk. (F. — L. ?') ME. jargon, jergon, 
chattering. ‘And ful of jargon' — yery tnlktative; Chaucer, C. T. 
9722 (E 1 848). Particularly used of the chattering of birds ; Gower, 
C. A. ii. 264; bk. v. 4103; Rom. of the Rose, yi 6 . •mV. jargon, 
‘gibridge, fustian language,’ C'ot. ; jargonner, ‘to speak fustian, 
jangle, chatter,’ id. The word is old, and apj^ears also as OF. 
gergon, gargon ((Joilefroy). Cf. .Span, gerigonza, jargon ; gerigonzar, 
to speak a jargon ; Ital. gergo, jargon. p. All perhaps from 
an imitative base garg- (cf. garg-le, gurg-le), prob. allied to 
L. garrire; see Jar (i). This extended form GAR(t, answering 
to a Teut. base KARK, is exactly rejnesen ted in English by ME. 
charken, to creak as a cart, and the A.S. cearcian, to gnash the 
teeth (A‘31fric's Homilies, i. 132). An attenuated form ofcAarAenisthe 
MK.ehirken, to chirp, to make a harsh noise. *Al ful of chirking 
[ ^jargon] was that sory ]>lace ; ’ Ch.aucer, C. T. 2006 (A 2004). 
JARGONELIiE, a variety of pear. (F. — Ital. — Arab.— Pers.) 
In Johnson’s Diet. — F. jargonelle, a variety of pear, very stony or 
gritty (Littrd). Formed (according to Littre) as a dimin. from F. 
jargon, a yellow diamond, a small stone. —Ital. giargone, a sort of 
yellow diamond; E. zirtow. — Arab, zar^fi/i. — Pers. zargun, gold- 
coloured, from zar, gold, and gun, colour ; see Devic, Supp. to Littre, 
ami Yule. 

JASBY, JAZY, a wig made of worsted or tow. (Jersey.) ‘The 
old gentleman in the flaxen jazy ; ' Scott, Redgauntlet, ch. xxi [not 
xx]. For yersey, because made of Jersey yani ; see F'orby, Vocab. 
of E. An glia. See Jersey^; 

JASMINE, JESSAMINE, a genus of plants. (F. — Pers.) 
jasmin, je'isemin,jelsomine, Jesse, in Cotgrave. Milton has jessa- 
mine, P. L. iv. 698 ; Lycidas, I43. The spelling jasmin agrees with 
MF. jasmin'. Cot. yessemin, jelsomine answer to the Ital. forms 
gesmino, gelsnmino. The Sjian. form is jazmin. All are from Pers. 
yasmln, jasmine ; of which another form is ydsamin, jessamine; Rich. 
J’ers. Diet. p. 1703; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 715. 
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JASFEB. a precious stone. (F.-L.- Gk.- Arab.) ME. spellings ir«)i a jay ; Cot. Mod. F. j'wt/ ; Gascon ; Norm. 
lasper. ‘ What is bettre than gold: laspre;* Chaucer, C. T., Tale dial. j'o/. So also Span, gayo, a jay, gaya, a magpie, fi. Hardly 
of Melibeus, B 3397. Also spelt laspis, Gower, C. A. iii. ii3 ; bk. from OHG. ga/ii (MHG. garAe, G.JHA), adj., quick, lively (Kluge), 
vii. 841. — OF. Jasprt (see Littre), an occasional spelling of OF. and Hot rather allied to gay, OF. gai ; and to be derived from OHG. 
F. jaspe, * a jasper stone Cot. [Thus the r is an addition, and no wuhi, fine, lieantiful. Kbrtiiig, § 1718. 

real part of the word.] — L. iaspidem, acc. of iaspis, a jasjjcr.—Gk. JISAIiOUB* suspicious ofrivalry, tender of honour. (F. — L. — Gk.) 
?a<ririr.— Arab. yas6,ya.s/, also spelt yasAfr, jasper ; whence Pers. yosA/>, ME. ja/oiis, Chaucer, C. T. 1331 (A 1339). Earlier ge/ws. Ancren 
yashf, jasper; Rich. Pers. Diet. p. 1707; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. Riwle, p. 90, where it occurs to iraiislateD. z^/u/M.i-OF.ya/otfs, later 
719. Cf. Hcb. )<Wt/iAeA, a jasper. jtdoux, * jealous;* Cot. Cf. Ital. geloso. Span. zelosOf jealous.— 

JAUNDICE, a disease caused by bile. (F. — L.) In Shak. L.*ite L. ze/esus, full of zeal ; related to L. one who is jealous. 

Mcrch. Ven. i. i. 85. The d is purely excrescent, ns commonly in —1 ..z«/mk. zeal. — Gk.^9A.or, zeal; sec Zeal. li)er.jealour,~ly;jealous-y, 
]•). words after » ; cf. .sow/n/ from F. ion. Mli^ Prickc of Con- hJK. jalousye, Chancer, C. T. 12300 (C 366), from F. jalousie \ 
science,!. 700; ^pclt iaund^s, Trevisa, ii. 113; further corrupted to also ja/otisfr, q. v. Doublet, zr<i/ow&. 

in a 1 5th>ceiit. tr. of Higden, on the same page as the last JEAN. JANE, a twilled cotton cloth. (F. — Ital.) * Gene 
reference. — OF. (and F.) jaunisse, so spelt in the 13th cent. (I.ittre); fustian;’ in 1589; II. Hall, Society in Eliz. Age, p. 210. Cf. ME. 
but Cot. gives ii as^Vt»/nt.s.se, ‘ the jaiindies.' Formed with anffix -iW Gene, (ienoa; s|)clt Geane in The Pastoii Letters, ii. 293. — MF. 

( — L. -iiia) from J'. jaune, yellow; because the disease is character* Genes, G enoa. — Ital. Genova, Genoa; whence it was brought, 
ized by yellowness of the skin and eyes. 'I'he oldest spelling ofyVtM/rtf JEER, to mock, scoff. (F.—L.?) In Shak. Com. Errors, ii. 2. 23. 
is jalne (Littre).— L. gatbinus, also galbineus, greenish yellow. — L. MIe saw her toy, and gibe, and geare\' Spenser, F. Q. ii. 6 . 21. 
galbtts, yellow. The likeness of L. galbus to G. gelb is so close as to ‘There you named the famous jeerer. That ever jeered in Rome or 
suggest that it is of Teutonic origin ; the true J.. form being heluus. Athens;* Beaum. and Fletcher, Nice Valour, v. 1 (Song). It seems 
See Yellow. Hot. jaundic-ed. to have been regarded as a foreign word ; see Ben Jonson, Staple of 

JAUNT, a tiring ramble, .m excursion. (F.) It would seem News, iv. 1.5; ‘ Let’s 7>er a little, jteer ? what’s that ? Expect, sir,’ 
from the cxx. in .Shak. that jauni and jounce are equivalent terms, i. e. wait a bit, and yon will find out. Not found before 1553. 
jaunt is a wild and fatiguing ramble, Romeo, ii, 5. 26 ; where another fi. The origin of the word is doubtful. If it were a slang term, it 
reading is jounce; cf. gcances, fatiguing journies, in Ben Jonson, might be a corruption of Tin. scAeren, scheeren. From the Hu. gek, 
A Tale of a Tub, A. ii (^llilts). It also means to ramble, rove, id. a fool, and scAeeren, to shear, was formed the phrase den gek scAeeren 
ii* .')• .S 3 i where another reading for jaunting is jaunsing. Again, .Shak. (lit. to shear the fool ), to mock, jeer, make a fool of one. Soon these 
has: ‘Spurred, galled, and tired by jauucing Bolingbroke,’ i.e. hard- words were run together, and the word gekscheeren was used in the 
riding Bolingbroke. This jounce is from "itWi. jancer, of which sense of jeering. See.SewersDn. Diet., which gives the above forms, 
Cotgrave says ; ‘ janrer vn cheval, to stirre a liorse in the stable as well as the sb. gekscheeren, ‘ a jeering, fooling, jesting ; Jk loot viy 
till he swe.at with-all, or as our jaunt; an old word.' Not found nfr/ I will not be trilled with.’ This is still preserve<l in 
in OF. C'f. Ji. dial.yVi/iArV, jaded ; Swed. di.al. jank, useless trouble, mod. Tin. gekscAeren, to jest, banter, and in the phrase Aet is geen gek- 
slow motion ^Rietz); Nurw. JnwX a, to stagger. Der. Jan/ir, vb., to scA^r^n, it is no laughing matter. The phrase was also used as scA«r«» 
r.amblc. ^ 1 suggest that jaunt arose from yViMM/.s a corrupt form to play the fool ; whence simply scA«rtf«, ‘to gibe, or to jest* 

of jaunrt, taken as a jdural form. (Hexham), y* accords Ijctter with ]>honctic laws to derive it 

JAUNTY, JANTY, genteel, stylish, fant.islical. (F. — L.) ‘We from OF. (or kY.'jgiere, an occasional variant of OV.eAiere, whence 
owe most ol our janty fashions now in vogue to scune adept beau E. cheer. Godefroy has : ‘ S'aiicuns hons te fait d’aniere giere* if 
among them ’ [ the French] ; Guardian, no. 149 ; dated J 7 1 3. As if any man makes you bitter cheer (jeers at you). Again, in his Supple- 
forined with sullix ~y from the verb jaunt, to ramble idly about; but ment : * Mas faites bale, giere, ioie, solas, et lis,* but dance, make 
formerly janty or jantee, also jentee, variants of genteel, and used in cheer and joy, and pleasure, and laughter. From the phr. faire male 
the same sense. See therefore Qenteel. fi. Exx.: ‘This jantee cA«r«, to make ill cheer, to frown upon. See Cheer. ^ Sec my 
sleightness to the French we owe T. .Slj.ndwell,Timoii, p. 71 (i688). Note ; IMiil. Soc. Trans., 1902. Hot. Jeer, sb., Oth. iv. 1. S3. 

‘A jaunty [genteel] part of the town;’ Spectator, no. 503. ‘Turn JEHOVAH, the chief Hebrew name of the Deity, (lleh.) Tn 
you about on your heel with a jantee air;* Farquhar, The Inconstant, Exod. vi. 3. — 1 lcl).yaA6vdA,or more correctly yAicA (not pronounced); 
Act 1. Cf. also ‘.Sae jinipy lac’d her gr«/y w,iist;’ Burns, Bonie see article on Jehov.ah in the Concise Did. of the Bible. 

Ann. .Spectator, no. 530. JEJUNE, hungry, meagre, empty. (L.) * We discourse 

JAVEIflN, a kind of spear or dart. (F. — C.?) Used in the and falsely, and unprofitably;* Bp. Taylor, pref. to Great Exemplar, 
sense of boar-spear, .Shnk., Venus, fiifi. *lavelyn, a s])care, iauelut; — L. ieiunus, fasting, hungry, dry, barren, trifling, poor. Of unccr- 
I’alsgrave. — M F. javelin, m., javeline, f., ‘ a j.aveling, a weapon of a tain origin. Her. jejune-ly, jejune-nets, 

size between the pike and partizan ;' Cot. Cf. Mh'.javelot, ‘ a gleave, JEIiLY, anything gelatinous, the juice of fruit lioilcd with sugar, 
dart, or small javelin C'ot. Also Hitati. jabalina, Itnl. giavellotto, (F. — L.) In Hamlet, i. 2.205. ME. /e/y; Lydgate, I lors, Shepe, 
a j-avclin. p. Ferhaps of Celtic origin. The Breton gavlin and .and Goos ; 1 . 70. lienee geli-clo/h ; Earl of Derby’s Exi^editions 
gavlod arc merely borrowed from the French; but the origin is t.Camd. Soc.), p. 234. Sometimes sjielt ge//y. — F. gr/eV, ' a frost, also 
sliown by llie Irish gahhla, a spear, lance ; gabhlarh, forked, divided, gclly Cot. ProjHjrly the fern, form of gele, frozen, pp. of geler, * to 
peaked, pointed ; gahhlan, a br.aneh, a fork of a tree ; gabhlog, any freeze, to thicken or congcale with cold ;’ Cot. — I., ^/dr*?, to congeal, 
forked piece of timber ; gabAal, ( ) Irish gahul, a fork. CT. Gael, gobkal, — L, g gfa, frost. Sec Qelatine, Gtolid, Congeal. Der. jelly-Jish. 
a fork ; gobklach, forked, jiroiiged ; gobhlag, a small fork, two-pronged JEhLADAR, a native officer in a sept>y regiment. (Hind. — Arab, 
instrument; gohAlnn, a pn»iig, small fork, weeding-hook. Also W. am/ Pers.) See Yule. — Hind. Jnmo'iAir, a jemadar. — Arab. Jawd'a/, 
gajl, a fork ; gaflach, a fork, a dart. Sec Q-aff. y. Hence may a Ixnly of men (from Arab, remt jama a, he collected); and Pers. dar, 
also be explained the ME. gavelok, a javelin, dart, in King Alisaunder, a holder, master. .See N. E. D. ; and Rich. Diet., pp. 518, 646. 
1.1620; AS.grt/«/iic, Voc. 143. 6; also MIIG. gaA« 7 dr, a javelin (from JENNET, QENNET, a small Sp.anish horse. (F.— Span.— 
F.\ See Thurncysen, p. 63 ; Macb.dn, s. V. goAAa/. Arab.) ; .Sh.ak. Olh. i. i. 1 13. ‘ A breeding Shak. 

JAW, part of the mouth. (F.—L.) ME. jowe ; ‘ Jawe or cheke- Venus, 360. ‘ We have xx. thousande of other mounted on genettes;* 
bone, Maudihula;’ Prompt. Parv. ‘jit drow [drew] 1 him out of Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 236. */enn«//M of Spayne;’ .Sqiiyr 
|c lowes, scilicet faucibus, of hem J»at gapeden;’ Chaucer, tr. of of l*owe Dcgre, 1 . 749. — MF. * a genet, or Spanish horse;’ 

Jloethius, b. i. pr. 4, 1 . 70. ‘pe ouer the upper jaw, 'Trevisa, Cot. — Span, ginete, a nag; but the orig. sense was a horse-soldier, 

iii. 109; with various readings, ./owe, geonve. — AV . jonue, glossed esp. a light-armed horse-soldier. Minsheu (1623) has: * ginete, 
‘cheke;* W.de Bibbesworth, in Wright’s Voc. i. p. 145; Norm.dial. a light horseman that rideth alagineta;* aho * eavalgar a la Ginela, 
joe, Guernsey jaue (Moisy) ; Y.joue, the cheek ; OF. joe (with o for to ride with the legs trussed up in short stirrups, with a target and 
later on), Chanson de Roland, 1 , 3921; corresponding to Ital. a ginnet launce.' Of Moorish origin. The word is traced by Dozy 
goto, *a check, a iaw* (Florio), Vro\, gauta\ which Diez derives (Glos. p. 276) to Arab, zendta, a tribe of Barbary celebrated for its 
from I.Ate L. gavata, L. gabafa, a kind of platter, a bowl ; from the c avalr y; se e De vic, Supp. to Littr^. 

rounding of the jaw. Korting, $ 4103. ^ Palsgnye has rAauw- Jj^STNETlNG, an early apple. (F.—L. -Gk.—Hcb.) ‘In July 

bone ; this alteration to chaw is hater, and due to association with the come . . . jdummes in fruit, ginnitings, quadlins ; * Bacon, Essay 40, 
verb to chew. Somewhat similar is the MDu. kouwe, the cavity of the Of Gardens. ‘ Contrariwise, porngranat-tree-s, fig-trees, and apple- 
mouth, from MDu. kauwen (Du. kaauwen), to chew ; Kilian. Der. trees, Hue a very short lime ; and of these, the hastie kind or ienitings, 
jaw-bone, Bible, 1551, Judg. xy. 15; jaw-teeth ; jaw-fallen. Fuller, continue nothing so large as those that bear and ripen hater;’ 
Worthies, Essex (R.) ; lantern-jaw-ed. Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xvi. c. 44. So called because they were ripe 

JAY, a bird with gay plumage. (F. — OHG.) ME. Jay, lay; about St. John’s day (June 24) in France and Italy ; but in Enghand 
Chaucer, C. T. 644; King Alisaunder, 1 . 142.— MF. Joy (older sometimes later. See Hogg’s Fruit Annual, pp. 361, 522. Cf.pere- 
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loMttn [Jeannot pears] in P. Plowman, C. xiii. aai, and the note. 
Sometimes spelt geniton (N. E, D.).»F. yeanneton, JeaHnet; from 
ytOHf John. Cotgrave has: *Pomme de S. Jean, or Hastivel^ a soon 
ripe apple called the St. John's apple.’ Cf. G. jtikanMhapftU ’John 
apple, geniting;* Fliigcl. See daok (i). ^ Commonly said to 

tw a corruption of June-eating apples I 

JZ 10 FARD 7 , hazard, peril, danger. (F. — L.) later 

ieopardy or jeopardy, * Hath lost his owen good thiirgh jupartye ; * 
Chaucer, C. T. ifiaii (G 743). The various readings in this line 
arc lupartUy lopardy^ topardye^ and Jepardye, Spelt Jupartye, Chaucer, 
Truilus, ii. 465. The original sense was a game in wliich the chances 
arc even, a game of hazard, hence hazard or chanoe; as in: *To 
jiutte that sikernes injupartye-to put in hazard that which is secure ; 
I'roil. iv. J 51 2. •• OF. jeu parti, lit. a divided game. ‘A jeu parti is 
properly a game, in which the chances arc exactly even. See Froissart, 
V. i. c. 334 ; Ils n'estoient pas k jeu parti coni re It s Fran9ois ( *= for 
they were unequal in numlrers to the French) (Johnes’ translation)] : 
and vol. ii. c. 9, si nous Ics voyons a jeu parti. From hence it sig- 
nifies anything uncertain or hazardous. In the old French poetry, 
the discussion of a problem, where much might be saitl on both 
sides, was called a jeu parti. See Poesies tlu Ktiy de Navarre, 
chanson xlviii.’ — Tyrwhitt's note to Chaucer, C. T. ifizri.— Late L. 
iocus partitus, an alternative, a phrase used when a choice was given, 
of choosing one side or the other; see Ducange. »L. iocu^, a joke, 
jest, sport, play, game; and partitus, divided, ])p. of partiri, to part, 
from part-, stem of pars, a part. .See Joke and Fart. Dor. 
jeopard, to hazard (coined by dropping -y), Judges, v. 18, ME. 
luparten, Chnticer, Troil. iv. 1566; jeopardise, also jmpard-aus, 
spelt teopardeoHs in Hall’s C'hron. Hen. VIII, an. 25, § 10; jeopard- 
ous-Iy. ^ ( )bserve the AF. diphthong eo, representing the F. eu. 
JEBBOA, a snuall rodent (ju.adrupcd. (Arabic.) Mentioned in 
an E. translation of IlufTon's Nat. Hist., Loiuion, 1792. The animal 
t.'ikcs its name from the strong muscles in its hind legs.— Arab. 
yarhu, '(1) the flesh of the back or loins, an oblique descending 
muscle; (a) the jerboa, an animal much resembling the dormouse, 
which makes prodigious bounds by means of ils long hind legs ; sec 
N.at. Hist, of Aleppo, by Russell;’ Rich. Pers. Diet. p. 1705, col. a. 
JER££D, JIBRID, a wooden javelin, used in a game. (Arab.) 

‘ The hurl’d on high jereed ; * Uyron, Giaour, ix. — Arab. jarid, a palm- 
branch stripped of ils leaves, a lance. Rich. Diet., p. 503. 

JERK, to give a sudden movement, throw witli a quick action. 
(E.) Cotgrave has : *f'ouetter, to scourge, lash, yerke, or jerke* In 
.Shak. as a sb., L. L. L. iv. 2. 129. ‘A ierk, verber;’ I.evins, ed. 
1570. ‘With that which jerks Hashes] the hams of every jade;* 
Bp. Hall, Satires, b. iii. sat. 5, 1 . 26. Lowland Sc. yerk, to beat, 
strike smartly; a smart blow'. ‘To jerke or gerke;’ Minsheu, ed. 
1627. ‘ A girke or yerke of a rod or whi]> ;’ Minsheu’s Span. Diet. 

(E. index). Halliwell also gives: *Girk, a rod; also, to beat.’ 

р. Another form is J«r/. Cotgrave has : ‘A r/n/«/e, a reach, hit, blow, 
stroke, ... a gentle nip, quip, or jert, a sleight gird, or taxation.' 
y. Moreover, the words jert and gird were regarded as equivalent ; 
thus .Sherwood has, in his index to Cotgrave : ‘ A jert or gird, 
Attaintc.’ The words jerk, jert, and gird are probably all connected, 
and all had once the same meaning, viz. to strike, esp. with a whip 
or rod. 8. The only one of these three forms found in ME. is 
garden, girden, to strike ; see garden in Stratmann. See Gird (zV 
^ It may be added that the usual meaning of jerk in old authors is 
to whip, to lash ; as partly shown above. Der. jerk, sb. 

JERKED BEEF, dried beef. (I’cruvian.) The lieef thus called 
is cut into thin slices and dried in the sun to preserve it. The process 
is explained in Ca]it. Basil FLall's Extracts from a Journal written 
on the coasts of Chili, I’eru, and Mexico, vol. i. c. 4. The name is 
a singular corruption of ccharqui, the H. American name for it, which 
is a Peruvian word. ‘ The male deer and some of the coarser kind 
of the Peruvian sheep wa re slaughtered ; . . . and their flesh, cut into 
thin slices, was distributed among the people, who converted it inl<» 
eharqui, the dried meat of the country;' Piescolt, Conquest of Peru, 

с. V. p. An earlier form is jerkin beef. * Their fish and flesh they 
boyle . . or broylc , . ; or else . . jiulling it on a spit, they turnc first 
the one side, then the other, till it be as drie as their ierkin heefe in the 
West Indies;' Cajti. J. Smith, Works, cd. Arber, p. 63.— Peruv. 
ccharquini, to make jerked (or hung] licef. Cf. Peruv. ccharqui, sb., 
a slice of flesh or hung beef or drie«i beef. Still common in the form 
eharqui, sb., dried flesh, nnsalted, in long strips ; Granada, Vocabu- 
lario Rio plat ense. Sec my Notes on Eng. Elyin., p. 343. 

JERKIN, a jacket, short coat. (Low G.) ‘With Dutchkin 
dublets, and with Jerkins iaggdc;’ Gasc oigne, Steel Glass, 1 . 1161 
(in Spec, of Eng. cd. .Skeat). Similar forms are Wesljihal. 
a kind of overcoat ; EFrics. jurken, a child’s frock. The origin is 
unknown ; but perhaps it is from some name. Thus under EFries. 
Djure, Koolman notes that EFries. Djurko, Diurko is their form of 


Du. Dirk (G. Dietrich, Theodoric), whence also the surnames Djurket 
and Jurken. Jerkin may represent Djurken, whilst the forms jurken 
jurkii (above) may come from Jurken \ so also may the late Dn 
jurk, a frock (Sewel). p. I prefer the solution suggested by Berg 
haus; that Low G. Juri is a pet name for George, and that it alsc 
takes the dimin. form Jiirgen, and in Hamburg Jurken ; cf. OF, 
Georget, a sort of casaque (Godfrey). And cf. E. jacket (Athenmum 
Jan. 10, 1903); Phil. Soc. Trans., 1903, p. 153. 

JERSZlY, fine wool, a woollen jacket. (Jersey.) * Jersey, iht 
finest wooll taken from other sorts of wooll, by combing it ;’ Kersey, 
cd. 1715. Lit. ‘Jersey wool,’ and named from Jersey, one of the 
Channel islands. On the termination -ey, meaning ‘island,’ sec 
Island. Of Scand. origin. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. a kind of sunflower. (Ital. — 
L.) * There is a souj) called Palestine soup. It is made, I believe, 
of artichokes called Jerusalem artichokes, but the Jerusalem artichoke 
is BO called from a mere misunderstanding. The artichoke, being 
a kind of sun-flow-er, was called in Italian girasnle, from the Latin 
gyrus, circle, and sol, sun. Hence Jerusalem artichokes .and Palci^tine 
soups J* Max Mtillcr, Lect. on Language, 8th cd. ii. 404. — Ital. 
girasole, a siin-flower. — Ital. g/rnrn*, to turn ; and sole, sun. — L./ryrarf, 
to turn round, from gyrus ( Gk. y~>pos), a circle ; and sblem, acc. of 
sol, sun. See Gyre and Solar. 

JESSAMIHE. the same as Jasmine, <]. v. 

JESSES, strafis of leather or silk, with which hawks were tied by 
the legs. (F. — L.) In .Shak. Olh. iii. 3. 261. ‘ That like an hauke, 
which feeling herselfe freed h'roin bcls and jesses which did let her 
flight ;* Spenser, F. Q. vi. 4. 1 9. * Jesses for a hauke, get ; ’ Palsgrave. 
ME. ges, both s. and jd. ‘ Me ofhalt thane uogcl be the ges,' one 
restrains the bird by the jess; Ayenbiie of Inwyt, p. 254. ‘ Gesse 

made of leder* [leather]; Book of St. Albans, fol. 1)5, back. — OF. 
ges, gies, nom., get, giet, .acc.; j)!. ges, gies (Godefroy, s. v. giet)\ 
hlF.jects, pi. * Gect, a cast or thiow, .as at dice; Its jects d'un oyseau, 
a liawkes Jesses ; ' Cot. .So called from llicir use in letting the hawk 
fly. — L. iactus, nom., a cast, throw (acc. inf/«w), — L. iactiis, pp. of 
iarere, to throw. Cf. also OF. jeter, MF. jecter, ‘to cast, hurl;’ id. 
— L. mc/nre, to hurl, throw, frequentative of iaccre, to throw. Sec- 
Jet (i). 

JEST, a joke, fim. (F. -I,.) In Shak. Temp. iv. 241. Orig. 
a story, tale. ME. gestr, a story, a form of c«>mpositioii in whicli 
tales were recited. * Lat see wher ['whether J thou canst icllcn aught 
in geste ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 1 3861 (B 2 1 2). ‘1 cannot geste ’ « 1 cannot 
tell talcs like a gestour, or ptofessed tale-teller ; id. 1 7354 (I 43). 
Gestei^a tale, a saying; Allit. I’orrns, ed. Morris, A. 277. —OF. 
geste, an exploit, a history of exploits, romance, tale; chansons dt 
geste, heroic poems ; see Biirguy. — C.gesta, used for rc-i gestn, a deed, 
exploit, lit. ‘ a thing j)crformeil or from 1 .. gestn, neut. pi. — 'L.gestus, 
pp. of gerere, to cairy on, do, perfoim. Sec Gesture. Der. jest, 
\h., jcst-ing-ly; also ^>s/-er =-- M E. gestour, a reciter of talcs, as in: 
‘And gestours for to tellin tabs,’ Chaucer, C. T. i. 377 .‘) 2036). 

From L. gerere arc also formcil gesi-ure, gesf-i-cn-late, con-gesf-ion, 
di-gest, in^i-gest-ion, sug-gest, re-gist-er] also helU-ger-ent, con-ger- 
ies, ex-ng-ger-ate. 

JESUIT, one of the Society of Jesus. fF.— Span. — L. — Gk. — 
Hcb.) In Cotgra\c. 'I'he order was founded in 1534 by Ignatius 
Loyola; see Haydn, Did. of Dates. — MF. Jesuite, ‘a JesuiU:;’ Cot. 
—Span. Jesuita (the order being of Sjiaiiish foundation). Form1.1l 
with suffix -ita (a=L. i/n .as in L. erem-lta. Gk. -iTqs as in fpTjfitrrjs, 
a hermit) from I* Jesu-, for Jeshs, q. v. Der. jesuit-ic, jesuit-ic-al, 
jesuit-ic-al-ly, jesuit-ism ; all words with a sinister iiicaniiig, craft 
l)cing commonly attributed to the Jesuits. 

JESUS, the Saviour of mankind. (I.. — Gk. — Hch.) In WycHf s 
Bible.- L. Jesiis (Vulgate). — Gk. ’Ii/croOr. — 1 1 cb. Yeshua (Jeshua, 
Nehcm. viii. 17, a later form of Joshua) ; contracted form of Yehb- 
shfta (Jehoshna, Numb. xiii. j 6), signifying ‘ Jehovah is salvation ’ or 
‘ Saviour.’ — Hcb. root yasha', to be large ; in the Hiphil conjugation, 
to save. Der. Je.nit, q. v. Doublets, Jo- hua, Jeshua, Jekoshua. 

In ME. commonly written in a contracted form (Ih.s), which 
by editors is often printed Jhesus. This is really an error, the h 
standing for the Gk. H (long e), so that ‘ Ihs ’ Ir.sf/s. So also ‘ Ihu ’ 
^ Iriu. In Gk. capitals, it is IHC, where H»=long r and *, 
being a form of the Gk. sigma ; the mark above signifying that the 
form is contracted. In later times IflC became IHS. ].astly (the 
H being misunderstood) the ingenious fiction arose that IHS meant 
Jesus Hnminum Salvator— Jesas Saviour of Men. The mark, being 
then unmeaning, was tum^ into a little cross, as on modern altar- 
clotli.^. 

JET (i), to throw out, fling about, spout. (F. — L.) lii Tudor- 
English it commonly means to fling about the body, to strut about, 
to stalk about proudly. * How be jets under bis advanced jilumes ;’ 
Tw. Nt, ii, 5. 36. ‘ Then must ye stately goe, ietting vp and downe ; ’ 
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Ralph Roister Doister, A. iii. sc. 1. lai (in Spec, of Eng. ed. Skeat). 
ME. etitettt Prompt. Parv. pp. 19a, 258, and Way's notes; 

.ilso lioccleve, De Remmine Principnm, 428. ‘I iette, 1 make a 
countenaunce with my Tegges, ie me iamboye; I iette with facyon and 
countenannce to sette forthe mysclfe, ie hrag^ue ; * Palsgrave, i- OF. 
jetteTf also getter^ ‘to cast, hurl, throw, fling, dart or send out 
violently, put or push forth Cot.-L. iaetare, to fling, frequent of 
iacere, to throw ; whence iaetare sr, to boast. Per. jet^ sb., ME. get, 
in early use in the sense of ‘ fashion ; ’ cf. ‘ (ret, or maner of enstome. 
Modus, OTusuetudo,’ Prompt. Parv.; *al of the newc /rf’«all in the 
new fashion. Chancer, C. T. 684 (A 683) ; this answers to OF. iet or 
get (mod. F. jet), which Cot. explains by ‘ a cast or throw, as at 
dice.'^ [The mod. sense of jet is a spout of water, as in Pope, 
Dunciad, ii. 177*] Hence also jettenu. Spectator, no. 41a, for Ital. 
getto, a jet, by confusion with F. jet d'eau ■■ a spout of water, a foun- 
tain (where F. eau^ L. aqua, water). Also jetsam, q. y.,jelt-y, q. v. 
dap* From L. ineere (pp. iactus) are numerous derivatives ; as, ah-ject, 
ad-ject-ive, etm-jeet-ure, de-ject, eject, inject, inter-ject-ian, object, /iro- 
ject, reject, subject ; also attjac-ent, circumjaesnt, subjae-eut, ejae~ 
ulate\ also amice (1), agistment, gist, joist, jesses. 

JET (2), a bl.ick mimvQi, used for ornaments. (F.— L. — Gk.) 

‘ His billc was blak, and as the leet it shoon ; ’ Chancer, C. T. 14867 
(R 4051). — OF. iaiet (Hatzfeld, s.y.jais), iayet (Oodefroy) ; MF. 
jet, jaet, ‘jet;* Cot.— L. gagatem, acc. of gagates, jet (whence the 
forms gayet, jaet, jet in successive order of development) ; see Trevisa, 
ii. 17, where the I., has gagates, Trevisa has gagates, and the later 
E. version has iette. Described in Pliny, xxxvi. 19. — (jk. 7070x171, 
jet ; so called from Yayat, a town in Lycia, in the S. of Asia Minor. 
TJer. jet-black ; jett-y, ('hapman. tr. of Homer, II, ii. 629; jett-i-ness. 
JETSAM, JETSON, JETTISOE, things thrown overboard 
from a ship. (K. — T..) ‘ Jetson is a thing cast out of the ship, being 

ill danger of wreck, and beaten to the shore by the waters, or cast 
on the shore by mariners ; Coke, vol. vi. fol. 106. o ; ' Rlount’s 
(]loss., ed. 1674 (s. y. ^otsou) ; jetson, in Minsheu. — AF. getesone, 
Rlack Book of the Admiralty, i, 96, 170; OF. getaison (Godefroy).— 
1.. iactatiunem, acc,, a ca,sting. — L. iaetare, to cast out. Cf. F. 'faire 
le iert, to thtow the lading of a ship overboard ; * Cot. See Jet (i). 

JETTY, a projection, a kind of pier. (F. — L.) Lit. ‘thrown 
out.’ MK,. gettey\ Lydgate, Troy-book, fol. N i, back, col. a, 1. a 
(bk. ii. c. 3i). The same ns Jutty, q. v. — OK. getee, b/lF . jettee, 

‘ a cast, hurle, throw, fling, also a jetty or jutty ; also, the bank of 
a ditch, or the earth cast out of it when it is made ; ’ Cot. IVopcrly 
the fern, of the pp. of OK. geter, F.jeter, to throw. See Jet (l). 
JEW, a Hebrew. (F.— I.. — (ik.— Heb.) ME. Jewes, pi. Jews; 
Chaucer, C. 'P. 12409 (C 47.S); earlier, Giwes, Giws, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 106. — AP\ leu, Geu, a Jew ; F. Jw/; Cotgrave. — Late L. ludaittm, 
acc. of lu'lmus. — ( ik. Tovfaros, an inhabitant of Judaea. — Gk. *Iov8cua, 
Juda:.a. — Heb. Yehudnh, Judah, son of Jacob; lit. ‘celebrated’ or 
‘ illustrious.’ — Heb. root yiidah, to throw ; in the Hithpiel conjuga- 
tion, to praise, celebrate. Dor. Jew-ess (with I*\ suffix); jfew-isk; 
Jew-ry, ME. Jewerie, Chaucer, C. T. 13419 (B 1679), earlier Giwerie, 
Ancren Kiwlc, p. 394, signifying ‘ a Jew’s district,* from OF. Juierie 
(Littre) — mod. F. Juiverie. Also Jews-harp, Hakluyt, Voy. iii. 665, 
1. 31, sometimes called Jews-trump, as in Bcaum. and Fletcher, 
Humorous J.ientenant, A. v. sc. 2. 1. 10; a name given in derision, 
prob. with reference to ’.he harp of D.'ivid. 

JEWEIi, a precious stone, valuable ornament. (F. — L.) ME. 
iowel, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 112, 1. 6; iuel, id. p. 77, I. i, — AF. 
iuel,iouel\ OF. joiel, joel, jouel (Godefroy); later jayau, ‘ajcwell;’ 
('ot. Origin disputed ; either (i) from Late L. iocale, usually in pi. 
ioralia, jewels (lit. trinkets), from L. I'ocdri, to play (OF.joer,jouer). 
— L. iocus, play; see Joke. Or (2) a dimin. (with suffix -el) of OF. 
and F. joy, pleasure; so that the sense is ‘a little joy,* i.e. a 
toy, trinket. Cf. Simn. Joye/, a jewel, trinket, dimin. of joya, a jewel, 
present answering in form to F.joie, though not used in same sense). 
Also Ital. ginjello, a jewel, dimin. of gioja, (i) joy, (a) a jewel. See 
further under Joy. Sis' The use of Span. Joya and Ital. gioja in the 
sense of ‘jewel’ supports the latter etymology; hence some think 
that the word was misunderstood in the middle ages, so that ‘jewel’ 
was translated into Late L. in the form jociUe, preserving the sense of 
‘ toy,’ but missing the etymology, which was thought to be from L. 
iocus instead of from gaudium, the sense of the two words being not 
very different. See Toynbee, $§ 76, 143; Korting, 4188, 518a. 
'Dor. jewellsr, with which cf. MF.Joya//i>r, a ‘jeweller,* Cot. ; jewell- 
er-y or jewel-ry, with which cf. MF. joyatderie, ‘jewelling, the trade 
or nwstery of jewelling,’ Cot. 

JIB (i), the foremost sail of a ship. (Du.) 'Jib, the foremost 
sail of a ship; * Ash's Diet., ed. 1775* First, spelt gi66, in 1661. 
Perhaps so called because readily shined from side to side ; the sb. 
being derived from the verb. See Jib (a). Dor. jib-boom (Adi). 

JIB (a), to shift a sail from side to side. (Du.) 'Jib, to shift 


the boom-sail from one side of the mast to the other ; Ash s 
ed.1775. ‘To/i^ round the sail;* Cook, Third Voyage, b,iLC. 3 (R.). 
Also spelt jibe. 'Jibing, shifting the boom-sw mm one dde of 
the mast to the other (Falconer) ; * id. Also spelt gyhe, * Gybiw, 
the act of shifting the boom-sail, &c. ; id. ; cf. Dan. ^bhe, * to gybe, 
a naut. term;' Ferrall (from E. or Du.).— Du. (o* sails), to 
turn suddenly ; Calisch. Sewel gives : * Gypen, 't ovcrslaan der 
zeylen [the overturning of a sail] a sail’s being turned over hy an 
eddy wind.* Cf. Jutland gippe, to shift the sails ; Swed. dial, gippo, 
vcrl^ used of a sudden movement or jerk ; thus, if a man stands on 
the lower end of a slanting plank, and a sudden weight falls on the 
upper end and tips it up, he is gippad, i.e. jerked up ; Reitz. Ct 
Sw ed. gu ppa, to move up and down, to rock. And see Gibbet. 

JIB (3), to move restively, as a horse. (F.— .Scand.) *Jib, said 
of a draught-horse that goes backwards instead of forwards ; * llalli- 
weil. A very early use of a compound from this verb occurs in 
ME. regibben, to kick. ‘ Hit regibbeth anon, ase uel keif and idcl ’ — 
it kicks back again, like a fat and idle calf; Ancren Jiiwle, p. 138. 
Cf. ‘ Wynsyng of an horse, regibement ; * Palsgrave. — OF. giber, ‘ se 
ddbattre des pieds et des mains, s’agiter, lutter,’ i. e. to struggle with 
the hands and feet, Roquefort ; giber, to shake (Godefroy). Whence 
OF. regiber (Roquefort), mod. F. regimber, to kick ; accounting for 
tlic ME. regibben. CC also OF. giper, to kick (as a horse) ; Godefroy ; 
Burgundy gipai, to gambol (Mignard). p. Of Scand. origin; cf. 
Swed. dial, gippa, to jerk. See Jib (2). 

JIBBAH, the same as Jubbah. (Arali.) See Jupon. 

JIBE, the same as Gibe, q.v. (Scand.) 

JIG, a lively tune or dance. (F. — MII(j.) As sb. in .Shak. Much 
Ado, ii. I. 77 ; Hamlet, ii. 2. 52a. As vb., Hamlet, iii. i. 1 50. — OF. 
gige, gigue, a sort of wind instrument, a kind of dance (Roquefort) ; 
but it was rather a stringed instrument, as noted by Littr6 and 
Burguy ; which may be verifled by consulting Dante’s use of the Ital. 
giga in Paradiso, xiv. 1 1 8. (T. Norm. dial, giguer, to dance (Moisy) ; 
Span, giga, a jig, lively tunc or dance ; Port, giga, a jig; Ital. giga, 
‘a Addle, a croud, a kit, a violin’ (Florio).— MU( j. g'gft mod. G. 
geige, a Addle. Der. jig, verb, jig-maker, Hamlet, iii. a. 131, 
Doub let, gig, q.v. 

JILT, a flirt, inconstant woman. (T..) ‘ Where dilatory fortune 
plays the jilt',' Otway, The Oqjhan, i. i. 66. ‘And who is jilted 
far another's sake ; ’ Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, Sat. vi. 530. A con- 
traction of jillet. * A jillet brak his heart at last ; ’ Bums, On a 
Scotch Bard, Gone to the W. Indies, st. 6. A diminutive (with 
suffix -et) of Jill, a personal name, but used in the same sense as 
jilt or flirt Hence the compounds Jliri-gill, Romeo, ii. 4. 1C2 ; and 
Jlirt-Gillian, Beaum. and Fletcher, The Chances, iii. 1 (Landlady). 
Cf. * Bagasse, a baggage, queatic, jyll, punke, flirt ; * Cot. Gill is 
short for Gillian, i.e. Juliana ; sec Gill (4). See Gillott, Gillett, in 
Bardsley, Diet, of Surnames. Der. jilt, verb. 

JIEGIjE, to make a clinking sound. (E.) ME. gingclen, ginglen ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 170. A frequentative verb from the base jing, by- 
form of prov. E. jink, to chink, to jingle, allied to and probably the 
same word as chink, a word of imitative origin ; see Chink (a). 
A fuller form appears in jangle ; hence Palsgrave has gyngle-geangle ; 
see Jangle. Der. jingle, sb. 

JIEE, a demon. (Arab.) Formed from the Arab. pi. jinna((), 
demons ; so that the form is properly a plural. The Arab. sing, is 
jinnl,jinmy, which is Englished as jinnee or (more frequently) as genie 
(as if connected with L. genius). 

JIERIKSHA, a light two-wheeled vehicle drawn by one or 
more men. (Japan.) See JennyricksKaw in Yule. — Japan, jinrikisha ; 
from jin, a man ; riki, strength ; and ska, a car. ‘ A car drawn by 
strength of man.* 

JOB (i), to peck with the beak, as a bird. (E. ?) 'Becquttde,a 
pecke, Joft, or bob with a bcake ; ’ Col. ‘ loibhyn wythe the bylle *— 
to job with the beak; Prompt. Parv. Prob. of imitative origin ; cf. 
chop, dab, bob. Cf. Irish and Gael. g(dt, the beak or bill of a bird. 
JOB (a), a small piece of work. (F. — C. ?) In Pope, Epilogue to 
Satires, i 104; ii. 40; Donne versiAcd, Sat. iv. 14a. He also has 
the verb; ‘And judges job' Moral Essays, to Bathurst, 141. Spelt 
jobh in Kersey, ed. 1715. First in 1627. It seems to be equivalent 
to gob. ' G06, a portion, a lump ; hence the phrase, to work by the 
gob ; * Halliwell. Dimin. forms are seen in : ‘ GMet, a morsel, a 
bit ; a large block of stone is still called a gobbet by workmen ; ’ 
Halliwell. * Jobhel, Jobbet, a small load, generally of hay or straw, 
Oxfordshire ; * id. And see E. D. D. JB. In earlier authors, only 
gobbet is found; ME. gobet, Chaucer, C. T, 698. — OF. gob, Jit. a 
mouthful. ‘ L’avalla tout de gob, at one gnlpe, or as one gobbet, he 
swallowed it ; ’ Cot. Cf. gober, ‘ to ravine, devoure, swallow great 
morsels, let downe whole gobbets ; ' Cot. Of Celtic origin ; cf. Gael, 
and Irish gob, the bill or beak of a bird, also, ludicrously, the mouth. 
See Qobbet, and Job (r). Der. job, verb ; jebb-er,jdbb-er-y. 
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JOCKEY, a man who rides a race-horse. (F.-L -Gk.—IIeb ) 
‘ Aijockies use ; ’ Butler, Hudlbras, pt. iii. c. i . 1. 6 from' end. ' * Who^ 
joekey-rider is all spurs ; id. pt. iii. c. ii. last line. A Northern E. 
pronunciation of Jockey, dimin. of Jack as a per.soii.al name; see 
Jack (i). A name given to the lads who act as grooms and tidere. 
Jocky, for Jack, occurs in Skelton, Works, cd. Dyce, i. iSs, 1. gi 
Der- /rjckey, verb ; jockey-ismjoekey-shijt. 

■ Kersey, ed. 1715. JoeosUy, 

in Idoimts Gloss., cd. J674. -.L, iocostis, sportive. — L. iocus, a joke, 
^^-focose-lyjoco^i.iy, ’ 

JOCpXAB, dndl. (L.) * My name is Jokphiel, ... An airy 
jocular .spirit ; Jkn Jonsoii, Masques, The Fortunate Isles. -L. /ocri- 
Ians, jocular. -L. «k:w/ks, a little jest; dimin. of iocus, a jest; see 
Juggfle. Der. jnculnr-ly, jncular-i-lv. 

JOCTJJSp merry, pleasant. (F.-L.) ME. wconde, Iwundex 
^aucCT, C. T. i6c^4 .-OF. jneond, pleasant, agreeable 

(Godefroy) ; Roquefort gives the derived adj. jocondeux, and the 
derived sb. yoeo«/i/t\—L. iueundus, jilcasant, agreeable; from L. 

1 ' *?-'")• to aifi ; so that the orig. sense was ‘ help- 
A<yiltant. Der. jocund-ly, jocund-i-fv. 

JOO, to push slightly, Jolt. (E. ?) ' l*rob. imitative. Cf. Kentish 
to j^t, shake; E. I). D. Cooper’s Tliesaunis (1565) has: 
Isueeutio, To shake a thyiig, to iogge vp.’ Not found earlier. De Ik) 
gives the W hlem. djoiken, to jolt, to jog, as equivalent to F. ekoquer, 
to knock ; cf. also Low fi. jukkeln, jukkeru, to jog on, to ride liadly 
(Bcrghaiis); Norw. and .Swed. dial, to jog up and down in 

“• *-47* And sc-c 

Snook. Der. Hence jng .as a neuter verb, to move by jolts, ride 
roughly, trot, Wint. Ta. iv. 3. 132, Tam. Shrew, iii. 2. 213; ioe-trot' 

iaPtf-le. freoiir>nlnlivp fi,rm J o • 


Der. joke, vb. ; and sec joc-ose, jocul-ar. The Du. jok, a joke, 
is merely borrowed (like the E. word) from Latin. 

JOIiB, another form of Jowl, q.v. (E.) 

JOLLY, merry, plump. (F.-Scand. or L.) ME. fo/v, ioly, ioli, 
Chaucer, C. 1 '. 3263. lie also has wMy, id. 4368 (A 4370) ; io//aesse, 
id. 10603 (F 289); ioli/ee, id. 10592 (F 278). The older foim is 
JfJif or tolif; King Alisaunder, I. 155. -OF. jolif, later joli, ‘jolly, 
g.'iy, trim, fine, gallant, neat ; ’ Cot. Pcrhaijs the orig. sense was 
‘ festive.’ -Icel._;o/, Yule, a great feast in the heathen time; see Jid 
in led. Diet. See Yule. y. But this solution is by no means 
certain. Peihaiis from Late L. *gaudivut, joyful ; from gaudiutn, 
joy to rejoice (P. Meyer). Der. jolli-tyjolli-tyjolli-ness, 

JOLLY-BOAT, a small boat belonging to a ship. (Scand.) In 
[ Todd’s Johnson. Apparently, the element jolly is the adj. above, 
but this may have been substituted for Dan. jtdle, a yawl, jolly-boat • 
Swed Julie, a yawl ; cf. Du. Jd, a yawl, skiff. See Yawl. Boat is 
then a needless addition, due to the corruption into the E. adj. jdly. 
p. I’erhajis suggested by jolyunt, which seems to have lieen a sort of 
boat. ‘ Crete boat nnd>/vwa/ ; ’ Naval Acets. of Hen. VII (1896), 
1». 181. And this is (doubtfully) derived from Port, galeota, a galliot ; 
see Gallevat in Yule ; and see G-alliot. 

JOLT, to shake violently, to jerk. (E.) Formerly also jouU. 
Coigrave expLains F. heurtade as ‘a shock, knock, jur f jar], >0//, 
push ; ’ and heurter ns. ‘ to knock, push, jur, inult, strike.’ Also 


- -o a- xuiu. ouicw, HI. 2. 213; jog-trot: 
jogg-le, frcmientalive form. * 

JOHN DORY, the name of a fish. (F. -L.) John Dory is the 
vulgar name ol the lisli also called the dory. It occurs in Todd’s 
Johnson, spelt John Dory, dory, and doree. 1. Dorv or di>ree i.s 
merely borrowed from the 1< . doree, the vulgar F. name of the fish, 
signifying golden or ‘ gilded,’ from its yellow colour. Dor* is the 
fern, of the pp. of the verb dorer, to gild. - L. deauriire, to gild, lit. 
cover with gold.’ — L. de, prep, of, with; and aurum, gold. Sec 
Aureate. 2. The prefix John is nothing but the ordinary name ; 
cf. jack-nss. It is usually exi)laincd ns a corruption of F. jnune, 
yellow; but there is no reason why Englishmen should have prefixed 
this k. epithet, nor why Frenchmen should use such a tautological 
expression as jaune dorie. 'J'his suggested corruption is mit a ‘ well- 
known fact, but given as a mere guess in Todd’s Johnson. 8. In 
lact, the prefixing of the name John was due to the popularity of an 
extremely well-known ballad, entitled John Dory, pr. in 1600; see 
Ritsons Anc. Songs. It is alluded to in Bcaum. and Fletcher. The 
Chances, A. 111. sc. 2. See Nares. 

r. I) ,36; A. it. ,,r. ,,1. aL of 

joinare, to join. — L. tungere, pp. iunctus, to join (ba.se/«g-). — .^yj<:U(i 
to join; cf. Skt. yuj, to join, connect; also Ck. Ctvywvai, to join! 

see Yoke. Dor. join-er. 
Sir T More Works p. 345 d; join-e-ry; joind-er (from F. jnindre), 
Iw. Nt. V. 160 ; Olid ^ joint, junct-ure, junction, junta. From F. 
;o,«rfre we also have ad-joiu, con-join, dis-join, enjoin, rejoin, sub-join. 
^rom L. tungere (pp. tum t-us) we have adjutut, conjunct-ure, con- 
junct-ton, disjunct-mn, in-jitnci-ion, suhjunct-ive; whilst the L. base 
i«g- apprars in conjug-al, con-jug -ate, suh-jug-ate, jug-ul-ar. 

JOINT, a place where things arc joined, a hinge, seam. (F.-L ) 

ME. toynt, IM'lmvman, 11 . xvii. 175, C. xx. 142;' ‘out of id. 

C. X. 215.-1*. ‘ a joint, joining;’ Cot.-OF. >/«/, pp. „f 

jomdre, to join : see Join. Der.>i,«/, adj. (from the pp.) ; join/dy 
J^nt-stock; joint, verb. Ant. and Cleop. i. 2. 96; joint-ure, Merrv 
Wives, 111. 4. 50, from MF. Jo/«c/«r<!, ‘a joining, coupling, yoaking 
together (Col.), from L. iunctura, from the jip. stem ofwngere to 
join ;joint-ress (short for joint-ur-as), Hamlet, i. 2. 9. ' ' 

JOIST, one of a set of timbers which support the boanls of a 
floor. (F.-L.) Sometimes called jist (with / as in Christ); and 
vulgarly j/cr riming with m/«. ‘ They were fayne to lay mvcsscs 

yarge shields 1 and larges on Ibejoy.'iies of the bridg to passe ouer; ’ 1 

MKgJe.gyle. ^Gyyl/e, . 

Ulke, Irabes; Irompt. Parv. ji. lyfi. ‘'I'he gistes;’ W'rHifs 

Bibbesworth). * Gyst thft gothe one? the i 
to rn’ . Palsgrave. - OF. giste, • a bed, couch, lodging, 1 

place to he on (Cot.) ; also a joist, as in Palsgrave; mod. K jrite « 
.So called because these limbers form a support for the floor to lie 
on.-OF.gMir, to lie, lie on. Sec Gist, which is related. Dor , 
joist, verb. ' 

JOK^ . >», somethinK mitthM. (I.) .l«id« Rnat I 

thuiM;’ Milton, tr. of Horace (m Minor 1-ocma).-L. in™., ■ a joke J 
jest. Cf. OF.joguer; m Ducange, s.v. locare. Hrugmann,i § 302’ 


a. »<r«,,uur US O. HIllieK, KIIOCK, JUr I jarj, lO//, 

r, push ; and heurter ns. ‘ to knock, jmsh, jur, joutt, strike.’ Also 
ly found in the comp, jolt-head, a thick-headed fellow, I'wo Gent, iii 
in 1. 290 ; Tam. Shrew, iv. i. jfirj. ‘ Teste de ban/, a jouU-head, joher- 
;c tttdl, loger-kead, one wliose wit is as little as his head is great ; ’ Cot. 
le In North s Plutarch, p. 133 (^R.), «r p. 15S, ed. 1631, wc find some 
f , verses containing the word jolt-head, as well ns the exjiression ‘this 
heavy >o//i«g pate,’ said of Jupiter, when regarded as .a stupid tyrant, 
p. Ihe frequent association of jolt with head or pate suggests a con- 
8 ncxion with joll or jtml in the sense of ‘ head.’ ‘ Id, or heed, iolh 
I.S Caput; J’ronipl. Parv. ‘ /n/Ze of a fysshe, /w/e ; ’ J’.nlsgrave. ‘ Thcr 
I, they [beat on the hcadl Jewes thorowe ;’ MS. Calig. A. ii. 

e f. 117; cited in Halliwell. ‘They may jolt horns [knock heads! 

As You I.ikc It, i. 3. 59. ‘How the knave jowls it (vi^. 
c a skull} 10 the ground ;’ Hamlet, v. i. 84. ‘1 jtdle one aboute the 
' Pa.lsgrave. Cf. prov. £.>«;, jowl, to knock 

, (the head); jollock, to jolt. We may also compare prov. E. jot 
to jerk, 8pdt>7/r in Palsgrave, y. It may be added that jolt seems 
I to have acquired a frequentative sense, ‘ to knock often, ^ and was 
• soon used generally of various kinds of jerky knocks. ‘ He whijn.ed 
i Ills horees, the coach jotted again ; ’ Rambler, no. 34 (R.). Sec fui thcr 
I under Jowl. Der.JoZ/, sb. 

: JONQUIL, a kind of narcissus. (F.-.Span. -L.) In Kersey’s 
: iJicl. 1715. Accented jortqitil, Thomson’s .Seasons, Spring, ^.iS 
- MckI. b . jonqmlle, a joiuinil. So named from its riish-likc leave*. • 
whence it is sometimes called Narcissus Jwicz/oZms.-Span. junquiUo 
a rushr-Ia. iuncus, a rush. See Junket! 

' "I giunchiglia, a jonquil ; fiom giunco, a rush. 

JORD^, a p(>t, chamber-pot. (1.. ?-Gk. ?^IIeb. ?) ME. 
Jordan, auaucer, G. 1. 12239 (C .305^ ; see Tyrwhili’s note. Also 
lurdon, Tordeyne; sec I’lompt. Parv., and Way’s note; p. 267. 
llalliwell explains it as ‘a kind of put or vessel formerly used by 
jdiysicKins and alchemists. It was very much in the form of a soda- 
water bottle, only the neck was larger, not much smaller than Hie 
body of the vessel; &c.’-Lalc L. iurdfiHus; ns in Prompt. Parv. 

‘‘ m-ay very well have been nameil from the 
nverJori an (L./ordanes, Gk. 'lo, .801/95, lleb. Ford*/,, i.c. flowing 
dciwii). W c must remember this was the time of the Crusades^ 

It was the custom of all pilgrims who visited the Holy Laud to 
bring back a bottle of water from the Jonlan for baptismal purposes. 

’r U* 1 yordau as a surname has arisen. 1 ner d not 

remind students of early records how common is Jordan as a 
thrislian name, such cognomens as ‘Jordan de Abingdon* or 
Jordan le Uere Iwing of the most familiar occurrence ; ’ Bardsley, 
Uiir Wlish Surnames, p. 53. Thus Jordan may be short for 
in further explains how the later sense (as 

w .Shake-s^are) came about; the bottle being, in course of time, 
occasionally used for baser purposes, f Not from Dan. or Swed. 

which i$Jor</i.sZr, and means ‘ terrestrial.* 
JOBS, a Chinese figure of a deity. (Port.-L.) ‘Critic in jars 
and josses; Epilogue to A Jealous Wife, by Colman (1761 ). Not 
Cliincre ; but a corruption of Port, deos, God. Cognate with Span. 

» aom. case. See Deity. 

nifh I .Plowman, as said in R.] * Thou justlest nowe too 

«»• 3. 139 (in Spec, of Eng., ed. Skeat). 
JoMt^* freouentative suffix -le, from just or joust; see 

JOT, a tittle. (L.— Gk. — Hcb.) In Spenser, Sonnet 57. Sjielt 
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ht0 in Udall, Prol. to Ephesians, and Phaer’s Virgill, i^^n. b. xi ; see 
Richardson. Englished from L. iota, Matt. v. i8 (Vulgate). »Gk. 
iS/ra, the name of the Gk. letter i. — Heb. yod (y), the smallest 
letter of the Heb. alphabet, p. Hence also Dn. Jot, Span, and Ital. 
jota, a jot, tittle. See the iJible Word-book. Der. jot, verb, in the 
phr. *lo Jot down’aato make a brief note of. ^ Not the same 
word as prov. E. jot, to jolt, jog, nudge; which appears as jotte in 
Palsgrave. 

JOURlTAJj, a day-book, daily newspaper, magazine. (F.— L.) 
‘ lurnall, a boke, journal ; * Palsgrave. Properly an adj., signifying 
‘ daily.’ ‘ liis journal greeting ; ’ Meas. for Mens. iv. 3. 93. ‘ Their 
yoMrao// labours ; ’ Spenser, F. Q. i. 1 1. journal, adj. ‘ journall, 

davly ; ’ Col. — L. diurnulis, daily ; from dies, a day. See ^iurnal* 
Diary. Der. jonrnal-ism, jnurnal-ist, journal-ist-ie. ' And sec 
journey, ad-journ. Doublet, diurnal. 

JOU'RN'EY, a day’s travel, travel, tour. (F. — L.) ME. lornee. 
Tournee. It means ‘ a day’s travel ’ in Chaucer, C. T. 3740 (A 3738). 
Spelt jurneie, Ancren Riwle, p. 353, 1 . 39. — F. ‘n day, or 

whole day ; also ... a daie.s worke or labour ; a daies jouniy, or 
travell ; ’ Cot. p. F. journte answers to Span, jornada, Ital. giar- 
nata. Late h.jnrnaia, a day’s work ; all formed with the fern, ending 
of a pp. as if from a verb *jnrnure, from the stem jorn- (<djMr«-), 
which appears in 1 . ate L.7or«-n/f ( — E. journal).^!., diurn-us, daily. 
See Journal. Her. journey, verh, Rich. HI, ii. 2. 146; journey- 
man, Rich. II, i. 3. 274. 

JOUST, JUST, to tilt, encounter on horseback. (F. — L.) ME. 
luKten, lousten ; C.haueer, C. T. 96; P. Plowni.an, 11 . xviii. 8a. — OF. 
jouster, ‘ to just, tilt, or tourney ; ’ Col. (mod. F. jouter). [Cf.^llal. 
giostrare. Span, justar, to lilt.] p. The orig. sense is merely ‘to 
meet ’or ‘to approach,’ a sense better preserved in OF. adjouster, 
to set near, to annex; (not E. adjust). [The hostile sense was 
easily added as in other cases; cf. K. to meet (often in a hostile 
sense), to encounter, and ME. assemblen, to fight, contenfl, so common 
in Harbour’s Hrucc. So also F. rencontre.'] L. iuxtdre, to 

ajiproach, cause to approach, join; see Ihicange. — T« iuxta, near, 
close, hard by ; whence OK. ‘ necr to, hard by ; ’ Cot. y. The 
form iuxta - ing-ts-td, fern. abl. of the suj)erl. form of adj. iug-is, 
continual; from base iiig- of iungere, to join. — VVEUG, to join; 
see Join, llrugmann, i. § 760 (i), note i. Der, joust, sb., ME. 
Inste, Tousle, P. Plowman, 11 . xvii. 74. Also ;os 7 -/f, q.v. 

JOVIAIi, mirthful. (F. — L.) In the old astrology, Jupiter was 
‘ the joyfullest star, and of the happiest augury of all ; ’ Trench, Study 
of Words. * The heavens, alw.ays jovinll' i. c. pro])itiou8, kindly ; 
.Sjienser, F. Q. ii. 12. 51. — OF. Jomial, ‘joviall, sanguine, born under 
the jdaiiet Jupiter;’ Cot. — L. louidlis, pertaining to Jupiter. — L. 
Tout-, for OLat. Tow's, Jove, only used in later Lat. in the form 
Tn-piler ( — Jove-father t, Jupiter, p. Again Jouis .stands for an older 
Diouis {cf. Oscan d.at. T)iuv-ei), allied to dies, day, and to deus, God; 
cf. Gk. Aids, geii. case of /fvs. See Deity, Tuesday, llrugmann, 
i. S§ 120, 223. Cf. Skt. div, to shine, whence deva-, a deity, daiva-, 
illvine ; also Skt. dyu-, inncctional base of T)yaus. See Max Miiller, 
Led. on I.ang. vol. ii. Dor, jovial-ly, jfwial-ness, jovial-i-ty. 

JOWIi, JODFj, the jaw or cheek. (l'«) ‘ Check by jowl ; ’ Mids. 
Nl. Dre.am, iii. 2. 338. p. A corruption of chowl ; cf. cAeei and 
rhowl, and cheek for chetwl in E. D. 1 ). [We also find chowl in a some- 
what different sense. * 'J'he chnwle or crop nrlbering unto the lower 
side of the bill [of the jiclican], and so descending by the throat; 
a bag or sachel very observable ;’ .Sir llrowne, Vulg. Errors, b. v. 
c. I . § 5. ' H is chyn with a chol lollcde ’ *= his chin W’agged with the 
hanging flesh bcne.'ith it ; Piers Ploughman's Crede, 1 . 224 (in Sjirc. 
of Eng. ed. Skcal).J v. There is also a form cKaul, meaning (ap- 
p.arently) ‘jaw'.’ ‘ Bothc his chaul [jowl] and his cbynne;’ Ali- 

saunder, fragment A, ed. Skeat, 1119 (in App. to Wm. of Paleme). 
This chaul is a eorruption of an older form chauel — chavcl. Thus in 
the Cursor Mundi, 1 . 7510, when David describes how he slew the 
lion and the bear, he says ; ‘1 scok ])am be Jie berdes sua J^t I |)air 
chafftts raue in twa ’ « I shook them by the beards so that I reft their 
chaps in twain ; where other MSS. read ehauelis, ekaulis, and chaules. 
So also : ‘ Chavylhone, or chawl-bone or ehaide-bone, Mandibula ; ’ 
Prompt. Parv. p. 70; and see Way’s note, who cites: ‘A chafte, 
a chawvllc, a chekebone, maxilla;* and: *Brancus, a gole, or a 
chawle.’ And again : * And Jiat door to-dede his ehcejles ’ (later text, 
rAor//A)-and the lieast opened (?) his jaws; Layamon, 6307.— AS. 
wn/f, the jaw ; pi. jaws, chaps; Grcin, i. 157. ^Dauid . . . 

his ceajlas to-toer* = David tare asunder the chaps (of the bear) ; 
ASlfric on the Old Test. ; Liber Kegum.+OSax. kaflos, pi. the jaws. 
Allied to Icel. kjaptr, the mouth, jaw, csp. of a beast; for *kjaf-tr; 
cf. Swed. k'dft, jaw, Dan. kjaft. The / in AS. ceafl is a mere suffix, 
.and the word must have originated from a Teutonic base *kaf-. 
.See Chafer. 8. But the connexion of chnwl with chaul is doubtful, 
and the word cannot be said to be satisfactorily solved; see N. £. D. 


JUGGERNAUT 

^ The change from ch to j is well illustrated by the Norfolk jig- 
cheek by jowl - Ayrshire cheek for chaw, cheek by chowl; 
see E. D. D. . , ^ 

JOY, gladness, happiness. (F. — 1..) ME. loye, ioye (dissyllable), 
Chaucer, C. T. 1873 (A 1871); earlier, in Ancren Riwle, p. ai8.- 
Oh\ joye, joie, ‘joy, mirth ; ’ Col. Cf. Ital. gioja, joy; Gascon gey. 
— L. nent. pi. gaudia, which was turned into a fern. sing, as in other 
cases (see Antiphon); from sing, gaudium, joy. — L. gawStre, to 
rejoice. See Gaud. Dor. joy, verb, 2 Cor. vii. 1 3 (A. V.) ; joy-ful, 
ME.joieftdl, Gower, C. A. i. 191, bk. ii. 931 ; joy-fuldy, joy-ftd-ness ; 
joy-less, joy-less-ly, joy-less-ncss ; joy-ous, ME. joy-ous, Shoreham’s 
Poems, ed. Wright, p. lao, 1 . 14; joy-ousdy, joy-ous~ness. 

JUBBAH, a kind of tunic. (Arab.) Sec Jupon. 
JUBHiATION, a shouting for joy. (L.) In Cotgrave ; ME. 
Tubilacioun, Wyclif, Ps. cl. 5.— F. jubilation, ‘a jubilation, exulta- 
tion ; ’ Cot. — L. iubilationem, acc. of iuhilatio,a shouting for joy ; cf. 

i^ildtus, pp. of iiibildre, to shout for joy. — 1 .. iuhilum, a shout of 
joy. ^. There is nothing to connect this with the following word ; 
the resemblance is accidental. Nevertheless, the words were con- 
fused at an early d.atc. Der. jubil-ant, from pres. pi. of iiihildre. 
JUBILEE, a season of great joy. (F. — L. — Heb.) ME. lubilee. 
Chancer, C. T. 7444 (D 1862).— OF. ‘a jubilee, a year of 

releasing, liberty, rejoicing;’ Cot.— I., inhilceus, the jubilee, Levit. 
xxv. 11 ; masc. of adj. iubilceus, belonging to the jubilee ; l^vit. xxv. 
28. An alteration of L. *iobilaus (due to the influence of L. iubilum, 
a shout of triumph), which is the true rendering of Late Gk. 
twBijKaxos, adj. formed from jubilee (Josephus, Antiej. iii. 12. 

3). — Heb. ybbel, a blast of a trumpet, a shout of joy; orig. a blast 
on a ram’s horn. Distinct from the word above. 

JUDGE, an arbitrator, one who decides a cause. (F. — L.) MF.. 
Tuge, iuge, Chaucer, C. T. 15931 (G 463). — F. yi/ge, ‘a judge;’ 
Cot.— I., iddicem, acc. of index, a judge, p. The stem is iu-dic-, 
and signifies ‘ one who points out what is law ; * from iii-s, law, anil 
die-are, to point out, make known. For ius, sec JuBt. P'or dicare, 
see Indicate. Der. jttdge, verb, ME. Tugen, iuggen, Rob. of 
Glouc., p. 345, 1 . 7082 ; judge-ship ; judg-ment, ME. iugement (three 
syllables', (.‘haucer, C. T. 807 (A 805); judgment-day. Judgment- 
seat; and see judicature, judicial, judicious. Also ad-judge, pre- 
judge. 

JUDICATURE, judgment. (F. - L.) In Cotgrave and Pals- 
grave. — F. _/Wiro/«r<>, ‘judicature;’ Cot. — L. iudiralUra, office of 
a judge; cf. iudiedt-us, pp. of iudiedre, to judge. — T« indie-, stem 
of /udex, a judge. See Judge. Der. (from L. iudiedre) judic-able ; 
(like pp. iiidiedtus), judicat-ive (L. iudicdliuus), judieat-or-y (L. 
iudicdtnrius). 

JUDICIAL, pertaining to courts of law. (F. — L.) In Col- 
grave; and in Wyclif, Nehem. iii. ^o.^OV. judiciel, ‘judiciall;' 
Cot. — L. iudicialis, pertaining to courts of law. — I ,. iudici-um, a trial, 
suit, judgment. — L. iudici-, decl. stem of iudex, a judge. See Judge. 
De r. ju dicial-ly ; judiciar-y (L. iudicidrius) ; and see below. 

JUDICIOUS, full of judgment, discreet. (F. — L.) In Shak. 
Macb. iv. 3. 16. — F. judicieux, ‘judicious;’ Cot. — L. *iudicidsus, not 
found, but regularly formed with suffix -osus from L. iudici-, decl. 
s tem of index, a judge. Der. judicious-ly,judicious-ness. 

JUG, a kind of pitcher. (Heb.?) ‘ A iugge, poculum ; * Levins, 
ed, 1570. ‘ A iugge to drink in ; ’ Minsheu, ed. 1637. Of uncertain 

origin. Mr, Wedgwood’s suggestion is probably right ; he connects 
it with * Jug or J’tdge, formerly a familiar equivalent of Joan or 
Jenny.’ In this case, the word is of jocular origin ; which is rendered 
probable by the fact that a drinking-vessel was also called a jack, and 
that another vessel was called a jill, ‘ A jacke of leather to drink 
in;* Minsheu. Jack .seems to have been the earlier word, and Jill 
was used in a similar way to go with it. ‘Be the Jacks fair within, 
the Jills fair without ; ’ Tam. of Shrew, iv. i . 51 ; on which Steevens 
remarks that it is ‘ a iday upon the words, which signify two 
drinking-measures as well as men and mnid-serv.ants.’ p. The use 
of Jug or Joan appears in Cotgrave, who gives : ‘ Jehannette, Jug, 
or Jinny;’ and again: *Jannette, Judge, Jenny, a woman’s name.’ 
[How Jug came to lie used for Joanna is not veiy obvions ; but ])et 
names are liable to strange confusion. The forms Jug and Judge are 
more like the Heb. Judith (Gen. xxvi. 34).] Similarly, Wedgwood 
cites ' Susan, a brown earthenware pitclier,* used in the district of 
Gower (Philol. Proceedings, iv. 223). Cf. also ‘a jack of beer,’ 
Dodsley’s O. Plays, ed. Hazlitt, vii. 218, ix. 441. As Jug was 
a female name, we also find jug, a mistress, as a term of endearment; 
id. iv. 183, vi. 51 1, viii. 400, xii. 115. ^ The curious word jubbe, 

in the sense of ixittle, occurs in Chaucer, C.T. 13000 (B 1260) ; hut 
jug can hardl^ie a corruption of it. 

JUGGERNAUT, the name of an Indian idol. (IliiulF— Skt.) 
See Sonthey, Curse of Kchama, c. xiv ; and see Yule. — llimli Jagan- 
natha, vernacularly jaganndih, a name esp. applied to Kphna, as 
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wonthin^d at I’ufi in Orissa (H. H. Wilson). «■ Ski. jagaHtiaika-, 
lord of tlie world. — world ; natha-f protector, lord. 

JUQGIiEB, one who exercises sleight of hand. (K.-L.) ME. 
lo^elour, iugelour, Chaucer, C. T. 7049, 10533 (D 1467, F 319). 
* Thersaiigh 1 pleyen I'oge/owrs, Magiciens, and trejjctourcs;’ Chancer, 
Ho. Fame, iii. 169. Spelt jugluTf with the sense of ‘buffoon;* 
Ancren Riwle, p. a 10, 1. ^iO ’^OY.jogleorJugletirJougleor (lUirguy) ; 
laXcT jongleur, with inserted «; hence a jugler;’ Cot.—!.* 

hcultiiorem, acc. of ioeulator, a jester. -> T.. ioculari, to jest. •- L. ioeulm, 
a little jest, dimiu. of ioeus, a joke ; see Joke. Bor. juggler-y, ME. 
Jngelrie, Chaucer, C. T. 11577 * *^.‘>)* J leiice also was developed 

the verb juggle, formerly iuglen, used by Tyndall, Works, p. loi, 
col. a, 1 . 7 from bottom (see Spec, of Eng. ed. Skeat, p. 169, 1 . 70, 
p. I 7 ®» *o0 ; j>‘gSl-ing, juggle, sb. 

JUGULAB, liertaining to the side of the neck. (I,.) Also 
jugidary.' *Jugularie, of or belonging to the throat; ’ Minsbeu, ed. 
iday. Formed with suffix -or or -ary ^ 1.. -ar/iM) from or 

iugul-itt, the collar-bone (so called fforn its joining together the 
shoulders and neck) ; also, the hollow part of the neck above the 
collar-bone; also the throat. Dim in. of iugutn, that which joins, 
a^kejj-i^YEUG, to join. See Yoke. 

jUIGB, sap, fluid part of animal bodies. (F. — L.) ME. Jme, 
iuee ; Gower, C. A. ii. ab.s ; bk. v. 41 20 ; spelt Juys, S. E. Legendary. 
St. Cuthbert, 1 . 5 a.— OF.‘>.'s, liquor, sap, iiottage, broath;* 
Cot. — L. iwt, broath, soup, sauce, pickle; lit. ‘ mixture.* < 4 “ Skt. 
yusAa-, eoup.^^^VEU, to bind, mix ; cf. Skt. yw, to bind, join, mix; 
Gk. leaven. "Der.juic-y, juice-less, juic‘i-ness. 

JUJUBE, the fruit of a certain tree. (F. — L. — Gk. — Pers.) The 
tree is the Rhanmus zizypkus or Rhamnus jujuba. ‘ luiubes, or inbeb- 
fruit Minsheu, ed. 1627. See T.anfranc, Cirurgie, p. 74, 1 . 14.— 
0 ¥. jujubes, ‘ the fruit or plum called jujubes; ’ Cot. A pi. form.* 
Late L. jujuba (Ital. giugiuba, Florio); altered form of the pi. of L. 
z'zypkum, the jujube; fruit of the tree zizyphus.mmCtV. (i(wpov, fruit 
of the tree (iCv<ftos. • Pers. znyzafun, zlzfun, zxzafun, the jujulxr-trce ; 
Rich. Did. p. 793. 

JUIiEF, a sweet drink, demulcent mixture. (F. — Span. — Arab. — 
Pers.) ‘This cordial julep here;’ Milton, ( omns, 67a, ‘Good 
wine . . . made in a iulep with sugur ;* Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Ilelth, 
b. iii. c. 18. See Lanfranc, Cirurgie, p. 76, 1 . 9. — F. jidep, ‘ a julep, 
or juleb, a drink made either of distilled waters and syrops mixed 
together ; or of a decoction sweetned with hony and sugar, or else 
mingled with syrojis ; ' C'ot. i* Span, julepe, julep. — Arab, julab, julep ; 
from Vcn.gulab, rose-water, also, julep ; Rich. Diet. pp. 512, 1239. 
— Pers. a rose ; and ab, water ; id. pp. 1238, 1. 

JUIiY, the name of the seventh month. (F. - L.) (Chancer, Treat, 
on the Astrolabe, calls the month Julius, luyl, luylle ; pt. i. § 10. '^uly 
is from AF. 'julie, L. Julius, a name given to this month (formerly 
called Quinctilis) in honour of Caius Julius CKsar, who was bom in 
this month. Hence the E. form was accented as jiily (rhyming with 
newly) as late as in Dr. Johnson’s time ; cf. ‘ Tlicn came hot July, 
boyling like to fire ; ’ Spenser, F. Q. vii. 7. 36. Now Ju-ly, prob. 
to distinguish it more clearly from June (N. and Q., 9 S. x. 426). 
^ Quinctilis is from quintus, fifth, because this was formerly the 
fifth month, when the year began in March. Quintus is from quingue, 
five; see Five. 

JUMBIiE, to mix together confusedly. (l'«) ‘ I jum^yll, I make 
a noyse by removyng of heavy thynges. J jumble, as one dothc 
that can [nofl play upon an instrument, 7^ brouille\' Palsgrave. 
Here it means to make a confused noise. Cf. prov. E. jum, a jolt ; 
whence jummle, jumble, to jolt (frequentative). Of imitative origin. 
^ ('haucer uses the equivalent form jnmpren. * Ne jompre eek no 
discordaunt thing yfere’-=do not jumble discordant things together; 
Troilus, ii. 1037. Hut Sir T. More uses the word in the sense of 
‘ to mingle harmoniously ; ’ as in : * lx:t vs . . . sec how diffinicion 
of the churche and hys heresies will jumper and agree together 
among themselfc ; * Works, p. 612 a. Compare this with the phr. 
‘to jump together’ (-to agree with). Tier, jumble, sb.; jumbl- 

"i&P, (i), to leap, spring, skip. (.Scand. ?) In .Shak. As You 
Like It, ii. 1. 53, and in Palsgrave; but not found earlier. The 
frequentative form jumper occurs in Sir T. More, and jompren in 
Chaucer ; see quotations s. v. Jumble. Hence the word jump may 
have brcn known to our dialects at an earlier <late. Cf. Sc. jump 
(pt. t.jamp) in E. D. 1 ). Pcrliaps it is of Scand. origin. Cf. Jutland 
jumpe, to be in oscillating motion, also, to jump, spring (Feillierg); 
allied to Swed. dial. ydm/>a, to jog up and down, as in riding (Rietx). 
Note also Swed. dial. g/ow/n, to spring, jump, or wag about heavily 
and clumsily (Rietz) ; Swed. guppa, to move up and down ; Dan. 
gumpe, to jolt ; gimpa, to wriggle (Riet/) ; Norw. gimpa, to swing 
oneself about (Ross) ; Norw. gimpe, to see-saw, gamp, a nag (l^arscn). 
As Riets remarks, there must have been a sliong verb *gimpa, pt. t. 


*gamp, pp. gmnjinH. + MllG. gutnpen, to jump; gumpeln, to play 
the buffoon ; gempeln, to jump, dimin. form of prov. G. gampen, to 
jump, spring, hop, sport ; see Schmeller’s Bavarian Diet. ; cf. MHG. 
gampdmann, a buffoon, jester, one who plays antics ; mod. G. gimpel, 
a simpleton. But the history of the verb is very obscure. Der. jump, 
sb., used in the sense of ‘lot’ or 'hazard,' Anthony, iii. 8. 6. Also 
jump ( 2). 

JUMP (2), exactly, just, pat. (.Scand.?) *Jump at this dead 
hour;’ Hamlet, i. 1. 65 ; cf. v. a. 386; Oth. ii. 3. .392. From the 
verb above, in the sense to agree or tally, commonly followed by 
with, but also used without it. ‘ Both our inventions meet andjunt^ 
in one;* Tam. Shrew, i. 1. 195. ‘ They jump not on a just account;' 
(Hh. i. 3. 5. See Jump (i). 

JUNCTION, a joining. (I*) Used by Addison, .Spectator, no. 165, 
§ 5 : ‘Upon the junction of the French and Bavarian armies.’ Formed, 
by analogy with F. sbs. in -ion, from L. iunctionem, ace. of iunctio, 
a joining; cf. L . iunetus, pp. of iungere, to join. See Join. 

JUN CTURE, a union, critical moment. (L.) ‘Signes work- 
ings, planets iunctures, and the eleuated poule ’ [pole] ; Warner, 
Albion’s England, b. v. c. 27. ‘ Juncture, a joyning or coupling 

together;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— L. iwnr/ura, a joining ; cf. 
iuncl-, stem of pp. of iungere, to join. See Join. ^ 'The sense of 
* critical moment ’ is jirobably of astrological origin ; cf. the quotation 
from W'nrner. 

JUNE, the sixth month. (L.) C!haucer, On the Astrolabe, pt.' i. 
S 10, has Junius and Juyn ; the latter answering to F. Juin. Englished 
from L. Junius, the name of the sixth month and of a Roman gens 
I or clan. 

JUNGIiE, country covered with trees and brushwood. (Hind.— 
Skt) Not in Johnson; first in 1776 (N. E. D.). — Hind, jangal, 
wood, jungle (Forbcsl. — Skt. jaUgnla-, adj. dry, desert. Hence 
Jung/fs waste land. ^ The .Skt. short a is sounded like » in mud ; 
hence the E. spelling. Dor. jungl-y. 

JUNTOB, younger. (L.) In I.evins, ed. 1570. — L. iuniur, 
comparative of iuueuis, young; so that iunior stands for iuuenior. 
Cf. Skt. yuvan, young. See J uvenile. Der. junior-ship, jumor-i-ty, 
JUNIPEB, an evergreen shrub. (L.) In Levins, ed. 1570. 
Spelt junipers', Spenser, Sonnet 26; ieniper, Falladius on Husbandry, 
bk. i. 1 . 397. — L. iuniperus, a juniper-tree. Of doubtful origin. Der. 
gin (3), q^.v. 

JUNK (i), a Chinese three-masted vessel. (Port, — Malay.) 
‘ China also, and the great Atlantis, . . . which have now but junks 
and canons’ [canoes]; Bacon, New Atlantis, ed. 1639, p. 12. Also 
in Sir T. Herl>ert’s Travels, ed. 1665, pp. 42, 384. — Port. ( and Span.) 
junco, a junk. — Malay jong, also ajong, a junk ; Javanese jong. 

Not allied, as often said, to Chinese chw'an, ‘a ship, boat, bark, 
junk, or whatever carries people on the water ; * Williams, Chinese 
Diet., 1874, p. 120; unless the Chinese word is borrowed from 
M alay . 

JUNK (2), pieces of old cordage, used fur mats and oakum. 
(Port — 10 'Junk, pieces of tild rope;’ Ash’s Did., ed. 1775. 
*Junk,u sea-word hir any piece of obi cable;* Kersey’s Diet., ed. 
1715. — port, junco, a rush; (in a ship) the junk; Vieyra’s Diet. 
[As if so c-aHed from rush-made ropes; but there is no obvious 
connexiun.] — L. iuncus, a rush. B. Salt meat is also facetiously 
termed juidt by the sailors, because it is as tough as old rojie. 
^ Junk, a lump (Halliwell), is a different W’onl, being for chunk, 
a log of woihI ; see Chump. 

JUNKET, a kind of swcetmc.at. (F.— Ital. - L.) Also spelt 
juHcnte; .Sjienser, p'. Q. v. 4. 49. In Shak. Tam. Shrew, iii. 2. 250; 
Milton, L’AIlegro, 102. ’I'he orig. sense was a kind of cream-cheese, 
served up on rushes, whence its name. Also used as a name for 
various delicacies made of cream. Cf. Juncade; Voc. 590. 44. 

' Milkc, crayme, and cruddes, and eke the Jonente ; ’ I. Russell, Boke 
of Nurture, 1 . 93 ; in Bailees Book, p. 124. — MF.Jonco(/e, *a certain 
spoon-meat, made of cream, rose-water, and sugar;’ Cot. — Ital. 
giuncata,*fi kind of fresh cheese and creame, so called bec.ansc it is 
brought to market upon rushes ; also a iunket ; ’ Florio. [Cf. MF. 
jonchre, ‘a bundle of rushes; also, a green cheese or fresdi cheese 
made of milk thats curdled without any mnnet, and served in a fraile 
[basket] of green rushes;’ Cot.; Norm. dial. Jott7u«//s, a junket 
(Moisy).] Formed as a pp. from Ital. giuncare, ‘ to strewe with 
rushes;* Florio. — Ital. giunco, a rush.- L. iuncum, acc. of iuncus, 
a rush. Vet. junket, \h.,junket-ing. Spectator, no. 466. From the 
same soxarce, jonquil, q.y., junk (2). 

JUNTA, a congress. council. (Span. — L.) In Howell’s Letters, 
vol. i. sect 3, let. ai.— Sjian. Jim/a, a junta, congress. — 1^ iuncta, 
f. of iunetus, of iungere, to join ; see Join. And see Junto. 

JUNTO, a knot of men, combination, confederacy, faction. 
(Span.— L.) * And these to be set on by plot and consultation with 

.1 junto of clergymen and licensers;* Milton, Colasterion (R.). 
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Erroneously used for jitnta (above) ; as if from Span, /vm/o, iinitetl, 
c onjo ined. — L. iunetust pp. of iungere, lo join. 

JUPON*, a tight-fitting tunic, a skirt. (!*'. — Arab) ME. gipouu, 
Chaucer, C. T. 75; /upon, Allit. Morte Arthure, 905.— OF. Jupon, 
gippnn, * a short cassock Cot. ; also luppori. Exteiidccl form of F. 
jupe, MF . Juppe f ‘n gaberdine, cassock. Cot.; OF. Jupe, luppe.mm 
Arab. jubba{f)f * a waistcoat with cotton quilted between the outside 
and lining ; ' Kich. Diet. p. 494 ; whence also E. jubbak, jibbahy a 
kind of tunic. See Notes on JC. Etj^m., p. 149. 

JUBIDICAIi, i>ertaining to a judge or to courts of law. (L.) 
Dlount, in his Glossographia, ed. 1674, has juridical and juridict. 
P'irst in 1502. Formed with suffix -a/, from L. iuridic-us, relating 
to the administration of justice.— L. mr/-, decl. stem of liis, law ; and 
r/iVar«, to jirnclaim. See Jlist and Diotion. JJer.juridinal-fy. 

JUHISDICTION, authority to execute laws. (F. — L.) ME. 
IiirisdictioH, C’hauccr, C. T. 6901 (D 1319). — F. jurisdiction, ‘juris- 
diction;’ Cot. — L. iurisdictioiiem, acc. of iurisdieiio, administration 
of justice.- L. ihris, gen. of iTes, justice; and dielio, a saying, pro- 
claiming. See Just and Diotion. 

JUxUBPIlUDUNCiE, the knowledge of law. (F. — L.) In 
mount’s Gloss, , «!. 1 674. — F. jurisprudence ; Cot. — 1^ iurispradentia, 
the science of law. — L. ii.r:s, gen. of law ; and prudenlia, skill, 
prudence. See Just and Frudenoe. 

JURIST, a lawyer. (F. — L.) ^Jurist, a lawyer;’ Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. First in 1481. — F.^wm/^, ‘ a lawyer; ’ Cot. — Late 
L. iurista, a lawyer. Formed, with suffix -ista ftik. -lOTiys), from 
iTir-, stem of ins, law. See Just. 

JUROR, one of a jury. (F. — L.) In Shak. Hen. VIII, v. 3. 
60. ME. iuroure, I*. Plowman, 15. vii. 44. — AF. iurour, Yearbooks 
of Edw. I, 1292-3, ]). 43. [Cf. F. jureur, ‘ a swearer or deposcr, 
a juror;’ Cot.]— L. iaratorem, acc. of iariitnr, a swearer. — L. iura-, 
stem of iiirnre, to swear; with agential suffix -tor. See Jury. 

JURY, a body of sworn men. (F. — L.) ‘I durst as wel trust 
the truth of one iudge as of two Sir T. More, Works, 

p. 988 d. ME. iuree, Allit. Morte Arthure, 6O2. — F.^'i/i'm, ‘ a jury,* 
Cot. ; lit. a comjinny <if sworn men. Properly the fem. ])]>. of F. 
jurer, to swear. — I*, iurare, to swear ; lit. to bind onc.self by an oath. 
Cf. Skt. yu, to bind ; yos, health (Macdonell). Dor. jury-man, Tw. 
Nt. iii. i. 17. From same source, con-jure. And see juror. 

JURY -MAST, a temporary mast. (F. — I.. V) ‘ Jury-ma 4, a yard 
set up instead of a mast that is broken down by a storm or shot, 
and fitted with sails, so as to make a poor .shift to steer a ship;* 
Kersey, ed. 1715. And in Cajit. J. Smith, Works, p. 221 (1616). 
Perhaps short for ajury mast, where ajury-^OV. ajuirie, aid, succour 
(Godfrey). From 1.. adjiitare, to aid; see Aid. Cf. *iuwere, 
reniedium;* Prompt. Parv. Also mod. Prov. ajudaire, ajuaire, 
auxiliary (Mistral) ; OK. ajucr, one who aids (Roquefort). 

JUST (i), righteou.s, upright, tiue. (F.— L.) ME. luxt, iust; 
Wyclif, Luke, i. 17. — F, ^msV, ‘just;’ Cot. — L. iustus, just. Ex- 
tended from ius, right, law, lit. what is fitting ; with sufhx -/»s. .See 
Jury. Der. Jmt - exactly, Temp. ii. i. 0; just-ly, just-ness ; and 
si‘C justice, justify. 

JUST (2), the same as Jouat, q. v. (F. — L.) 

JUSTICE, integrity, uprightness ; a judge. (F. - 1,.) ME. lustice, 
iustice, generally in the sense of judge; Chaucer, C. T. 316. — OF. 
justice, (i) justice, (2) a judge (Burguy) ; the latter sense is not in 
Cotgrave. — L. iustitia, justice ; Late L. iustilia, a tribunal, a judge ; 
Ducange. — L. iusti-^insio-, for iWi/s, just ; with suffix -ti-a. See 
Just (i). Dot. justiceship, justic-cr, K. Lear, iii. 6. 59 ; justic-i-a-ry, 
from Late T.. iustitiarius. 

JUSTIFY, to show to be just or right. (F. — L.) ME. lustifien, 
iustijien ; Wyclif, Matt. xii. 37 ; Gower, C. A. i. 84 ; bk. i. 1250.— 
F. justifier, ‘ to justifie ;’ Cot. — L. iustificare, to justify, show to be 
just. — L. iusti-^^iusto-, for iustus, just; and -Jicare, used (in com- 
jiosition) for facere, to make. Sec J UBt and Fact. Der. justiji-able, 
justiji-abl-y, justi^ able-uess, justi^-er; also justificat-ion, Gower, C. A. 
i. 169; bic. ii. 296; Wyclif, Rom. v. 16, from Y, justification, from 
L. acc. iustificatibnem, allied to the pp. iustificatus ; also justificat-ive, 
justificat-or-y. 

JUSTIiE, the same ns Jostle, q.v. In Temp. v. 158. 

JUT. to project. i^F. — L.) proiectus; ’ Levins. * For- 

jetter, to jut, leane out, hang over ; ’ Cot. A phonetic variant of 
Jet (i), q. V. Dev.jutt-y, sb. a projection, Macb. i. 6. 6, from MF. 
jettee, ‘ a cast . . a jetty, or jutty,^ Cot. ; hence jutt-y, vb. to project 
over, Hen. V, iii. i. 13. See Jetty. 

JUTE, a substance resembling hemp. (Bengali.— Skt.) *The 
jute of commerce is the product of two plants of the order of Tiliaceee, 
viz. Corehorus capsularis and Corekortts olitorius . . the leaves . . are 
employed in medicine . . dried leaves prepared for this jiurpose being 
found in almost every Hindu house in some districts of Bengal . . Its 
recognition as a distinct plant [from hemp] dates from the year 1795, 


when Dr. Roxburgh, Superintendent of the East India Company s 
Botanical Garden at Suebpoor, forwarded a bale prepared by himself, 
under its present name of jute;* Overland Mail, July 30, 1875, p. 17 
(which contains a long article on Jute). — Bengali j^tjoot, ‘the fibres 
of the liark of the Corckorus olitorius, much used for making a coarse 
kind of canvas, and the common ganni bags ; it is also sometimes 
loosely applied to the plant ; ’ II. H. Wilson, Gloss of Indian Terms, 

P . 243. From jku/o, vulgarly JA h/o, the native name in Orissa (Yule). 

erhnps from Skt. juta-, more commonly jafa, the matted hair of 
^iva, abraid of hair. 

JUVEEUIiE, young. (F.— T..) Juvenile is in Bacon's Essays, 
Of Vicissitudes, $ last ; juveuilitie in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F.J«w«i/e, 
* youthful ;’ Cot. — L. iuuenilis, youthful. — L. iuuenis, young ; cognate 
with E. Young, q.v. Der. juvenile-uess, juvenil-i-ty. Cf. jttvenal 
(from L. iuuendlis, by-form of tuMmi/ix), jocularly used, L. T.. L. i. 2. 8. 
And set^unior. 

JUXKAPOSITIOir, contiguity, nearness. ( F . - L.) In Kersey, 
ed. 1715. — F. juxtaposition (1690) ; llatzfcld. A coined word, from 
L. iuxtii, near ; and F. position, position. Sec JoUBt and Poidtion. 


K 

KAFTAN, a Turkish robe. See Caftan. 

KAEL, KALE, a cabbage. (North. IC. — L.) Kail or kale is the 
North E. form of cole or etde-wort, .Spelt heal in Milton, Apology 
for Smectymnuus (R.). ‘ Cale, olus ; ’ Cath. Anglicum (1483). ME. 
cauh, AS. caul, ratar/.- L. caulis, a stalk, a cabbage; whence were 
also borrowed Icel. kal, Dan. kaal, Swed. khl ; see Cole. 

KAIXiS, nine- pins. (O. Low G.) Perhaps obsolete. Formerly 
also ieyles. ‘A game c.aird nine-pins, or keils;* Ben Jonson, 
Chloriilia. ‘ Quille, the keel of a ship, also a keyle, a big peg, or pin 
of wood, usea at nine-pins or keyles ;’ Cotgrave. Spelt kayles ; 
Reliquix Antiquau, i. 292 ; cuylys, id. ii. 224. Of O. Low Ger. origin ; 
Du. iegel, ‘ a pin, kail ; mid kegels spelen, to play at nine-pins ; * 
Sewel. (It may be observed that kails were shaped like a cone.) Cf. 
Dan. kegle, a cone ; kegler, nine-pins ; Swed. kegla, a pin, cone ; both 
borrowed from Low G.+OIlG. ckegil, G. kegel, a cone, nine-pin, 
bobbin (whence F. quille'), p. Evidently a diiriin. form; from 
a Tent, base *kagil-. Related to Du. keg, kegge, a wedge ; Swed. 
dial, kage, stulis, slumps. 

KAIiEIDOSCOPE, an optical toy. (Gk.) Modern. Invented 
by Sir D. Brewster, and named by him in 1K17. Coined from Gk. 
Ka\-6s, beautiful, tlbo-, for (i5o$, appearance, and o’iroir-frv,to behold, 
survey. Thus the sense is an instrument for ' beholding beautiful 
forms.’ 

KAIjENDAR, KAIiENDS ; see Calendar, Calendi. 

KALI, soda-asli ; see AlkalL 

KANCAROO, the name of a quadruped. (Australian.) ‘The 
kangaroo is one of the latest discoveries in the history of quadrujieds ;* 
tr. of Buffon’s Nat. Hist., l.ondon, 1792. ‘ The animals called by the 
natives kangooroo or kangaru;' Cook, Journal, Aug. 4, 1770. But 
the name is no lunger in use in the Australian dialects, which change 
rapidly. See Austral English, by E. E. Morris. Der. kangaroo- 
red. 

KAVASS, an armed constable. (Turk. — Arab.) Modern. From 
Turk.-Arabic qawwiis, lit. a buwmaker ; from Arab, qaws, a bow ; 
Rich. Dict^p. 1152, 1153. 

KAYAK, a light Greenland canoe. (Eskimo.) An Eskimo word ; 
common in all the dialects (N. 1‘). D.). 

KAYTjES, ninepins ; see Kails. 

KEDGE (]), to warp a ship. (F.— L.) 'Kedge, to set up the 
foresail, and to let a ship drive with the tide, lifting up and letting 
fall the kedge-anchor, as often as occasion serves;’ Kersey’s Diet, 
ed. 1714. And see the longer description in Todd’s Johnson. *A 
enggeyng cable;’ Naval Accounts, Henry VH, 1485, ed. 1896, p. 12. 
Allied to cadge, \o fasten, to tie, which seems to be a variant of catek. 
Cf. catch-anckor, under catek, sb. (3), in N. E. D. See Catoh. Cf. 
also: ‘let fall a cadge anker;’ Hakluyt, Voy. iii. 107 (last line). 
Der. kedg-er, kedge-anckor, ‘ Kedge-anckors, or Kedgers, small anchors 
used in calm weather, and in a slow stream;’ Kersey. So called 
because used to assist in kedging ; see Todd’s Johnson. 

KEDGE (2), KIDGiC cheerful, lively. (E.) ^Kedp, brisk, 
lively;’ Ray’s Gloss., ed. 1691; see reprint, ed. Skeat (Eng. Dial. 
Soc.), pref. p. xviii. Also called kidge (Forby). An East Anglian 
woid. *Kygge, or ioly, kydge, kyde, jocundus, hillaris, vernosus;' 
I^ompt Parv. Cf. prov. E. cadgy, cheerful ; and perhaps Swed. tlLal. 
k'dgg, wanton, kagas, lo be eager. 
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TnaiRT. (i), the bottom of a ship. (Scond.) ME. heU (rare). ‘The 
Bchippc [Noah’s ark] was . . . thritty cubite high from the eule to the 
hacchcs viulcr the cabans ; ’ i. e. from the bottom to the hatches ; where 
[inste.ad of culf bottom, from F. cw/] another reading is keel; 
Trevisa, tr. of lligden, ii. 233. Of Scand. origin ; answering to Iccl. 
kjblr, Dan. ijbl, .Swed. kbl, the keel of a ship; 'lent, tyjie Heinz. 
^ ]>istinct from AS. eeol, a ship, OHG. W, MHO. hiel, a ship, 
but Du. and C>. kiel, a keel, are borrowed from Scand. Der. keel-ed^ 
kfel- aee \ also keel-sMi, q. v. Also keel-haul ^ q.v. 

KESIi (2), to cool. (E.) ‘ While greasy Joan doth keel the jiot; * 

J.. L. I.. V. 2. 930. The ]}roper sense is not to scum the pot (though 
it may sometimes be so used) but to keep it from boiling over by stirring 
it round and round ; orig. merely to cool it or keep it cool. *Keel, 
to keep the pot from boiling over;’ A Tour to the Caves, 1781 ; see 
ICng. Dial. Soc. Gloss. B. l. * F.aith, Doricus, thy brain boils ; keel 
it, keel it, or all the fat*s in the tire:’ Marston, [Induction to] \Vhat 
You Will, 1607 ; in Auc. Drama, ii. 1 99 (Narcs) . M E. kelen, to cool, 
once a common word; see t)rmu]um, 19584 ; OKng. Homilies, i. 141 ; 
Prompt. Parv., p. 270; Court of Love, 775 ; Gower, C. A. ii. 360 ; 
bk. V. 6908. AS. celan, to cool. — AS. cHl, cool ; see Cool. ^ Note 
the regular change from v to e, as in /»/, foot, pi. fit, feet; so also 
feed from food, &c. 

KXSEliH AUI j. (Du.) Also keelhnle, ‘ to puiiisli in the seaman’s 
way, by dragging the criminal under Wtiter on one side of the ship 
and up again on the other;’ Johnson. * Jlawling vnAcr the keele 
Capt. .Smith, Works, p. 790. Formerly calleil keel-raking (Phillips). 
A less severe punishment was ducking at the main-yard (Phillips). 
From keel (1) and hale (2^ ; like Du. L'elhaten, (L kielholen. The Ii. 
word was imitated from Dutch. Sec N. E. D. 

KEELSON. KELSON. a piece of timber in a ship next to the 
keel. (Scand.) ^Keelson, the second piece of timber, which lies 
right over the keel;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. .Sjielt kelsine, (!ha])man, tr. 
of Homer, Ilhad, i. 426. — Swed. kblsvin, the keelson ; Dan. iyo/AviVn ; 
Norweg. kjulsvill (Anseii) ; whence G. kielschivein, a keeI.-.on. fi. For 
the former syllable, see Keel. 'J'he hotter syllable wholly agrees, in 
npiienriance, with Swed. svin, D.an. sviin, G. schwein, which- IL swine 
(see Swine). And such may have been the origin.al sc'tise; for 
animal names are strangely ajqdied. Perhaps a better scn.se is 
given bv Norweg. kjohvill, where svill .answers to G. schwelle, E. sill ; 
see Sill. It is not known in which direction the .alteration was 
made. 

KEEN, sharp, eager, acute. (E.) ME. kene, Chaucer, ('. T. 196S 
(A 1966)5 Havelok, 1832. AS. efne; Grein, i. 157. Ileree comes 
from an older ii ; the orig. sense is ‘ knowing ’ or ‘ skilful.’+Du. koen, 
bold, stout, daring ; Icel. k<e»H { for wise ; DITG. chunni, kuani, 

MHCt. knene, G. kiihn, bold. Tent, type *konjoz, able, wise; fn>m 
kon-, «-grade of the 'Peul. root *kcn (.^GEN), to know ; see Ken. 
Can (1 ). Dor. keen-ly, keen-ness, Merch. of Yen. iv. 1. 125. 

KEEP, to regard, h.ave the c.arc of, guard, maiiitnin, hold, ]m> 
serve. (E.) ME. kepen, ])t. t. kepte, pp. kept; Chaucer, C. T. 514 (or 
51 2). AS. cepan (weak verb), to keep, guard , observe, lieed ; also to 
seize, lay hold of, &c. Tout. *iopjan; root unknown; prob. allied 
to AS. gerop, fit, suitable. [Distinct from A.S. cipan, variant of cypau, 
to buy (see Cheap).] In ./IClfric’s Homilies, i. 412, we find 'gif he 
dysigra manna heruiiga cep6 on arfsestum weorcum ’ - if he seek after 
the praises <if men in jiious works. ‘ Geonie ffaes .andagan cepton ’ 
<^they earnestly awaited the ajipointed d.ay; .d%lf. Horn. ii. 172. 

* C’#7»rtW heora timan ’ *= they observe (or keep) their times ; id, ii. 324. 
Der. keep, sb., keep-er, keep-er-ship ; keep-ing. As You Like It, i. i. 9; 
also keep-sake, i. e. something which we keep for another’s sake, first 
known in 1790, and .added by Todd to John.son’s Diet. 

KEQ. a small cask or barrel. (.Scand.) Formerly also spelt cag. 
^Cacque, Caque, a cag;' Cot. And in .Sherwood’s Index to C’otgrave, 
we find : *A kegge, caque ; voycz, a Cag.' — Iccl. kaggi, a keg, c.ask ; 
.Swed. kagge, *a cag, rundlet, nmlel,’ Tauchiiitz, .Swed. Diet.; Nor- 
wegi.an kagge, a keg, a round mass or heajj, a big-bellied animal or 
man (whence ])rov. 1 '.. kedge-hellied, pot-bellied). And see Kails, 
which is probably related. 

KELP, a kind of large sea-weed ; hence, the calcined ashes of 
sea-weed. (E.) Formerly or iiTpe. ‘As for the reils [sea-weeds] 
iilpe, tangle, and such like se.a-weeds, Nicandcr saith they arc as 
good as treacle. Sundry sorts there be of these reits, going under 
the name of Alga;' Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxxii. c. 6. ME. culp; 
‘ as eulpes of the see waggeth with the water ; ’ Trevisa, tr. of lligden, 
ii. 181. Not found in A.S. 

KELPIE, in Scotland, a fabulous demon assuming various shapes, 
usually that of a horse. (C.) * lie thou a kelpie ; ' Burns, Let. to 

Mr. Cunningham. Sept. 10, 1792. And see Brand, Antiq., ed. Ellis, 
ii. 513; the kelpie is a kind of horse, th.at makes a liellowiug or 
neighing sound, and browses beside a lake. Prob. from Gael, calpach, 
eolpaeh, a heifer, bullock, colt; colpa, a cow, a horse; Irish colpach, 


colpa, a cow, a colt. And perhaps the Gael, word is from Iccl. kalfr, 
a calf (Macbain). See ray Notes on E. Etym. p. 1 50. 

KELSON, the same as Keelson, q.v. (Scand.) 

KELT, the same as Celt, q.v. 

KEMB, to comb. (K) See Unkempt. 

ken, to know. (Sc.and.) Not E., but Scand. ME. kennen, to 
know, discern. ' 'I'hat kentu inyght alle,’ that all might know ; Allit. 
Poems, ed. Mlorris, C. 357. — Icel. henna, to know; Swed. kannn; 
Dan. kjende.’\‘\^Vi. kennen; G. kennen. jB. The sense ‘to know’ is 
Scand. ; but it is not the original sense. The verb is, etymologically, 
a r/iMica/ one, signifying to make to know, to teach, show; a sense 
frequently found in mTi *Kenne me on Crist to bileue’* teach me 
to lielievein Christ; P. Plowman, B. i. 81. .Such is also the sense 
of AS. cennan, Grein, i. 156 ; and of Goth, kannjan, to make known, 
John, xvii. 26. Teul. type Hannjan-, to make known, causal of the 
verb which appears as cunnan in AS. and kunnan in Gothic, with the 
sense ‘ to know.’ For further remarks, see Can (1). Der. ken, sb., 
Cymb. iii. 6. 6 ; a coined word, not in early use ; kenn-ing, the range 
of sight, ns far as one can see. 

KENNEL (1), a house far dogs, pack of hounds. (F. — L.) 
Properly ‘a place for dogs;’ hence, the set of dogs themselves. 
ME. kenel (with one «), Promjit. I’arv.; Sir Gawayn and Grene 
Knight, 1140. — Norm. French *kenil, .answering to OF. chenil, 
a kennel. p. The Norman form is jirovcd by the k lieing still 
preserved in English, and by the Norman F. kenet, a little dog, 
occurring in a Nornian poem cited in Way’s note in Prompt. Parv., 
p. 271, where the ME. kenet also occurs. This kenet is dimin. of 
a Norman F. ken, answering to Pic.ard kien, OF. chen (Littre), mod. 
F. chien, a dog. .So also in OF. chen-il, the former syllable the 
same OF. chen. y. From Late L. canile, ‘domus canis; ’ Voc. 198. 
29. — L. ran-, l).ase of canis, a dog ; with the termination -He, occurring 
in ou-ile, a house or ]>lacc for sheep, a sheepfold, from ou-is, a sheep ; 
cf. Ital. canile, a kennel. See Canine. Der. kennel, vb. ; kennelVd, 
Slink. Venus, 913. 

KENNEL (2), a gutter. (F. — L.) In .Shak. Tam. .Shrew, iv. 
3. 98. A later form of the ME. canel or canell, of which hWi.chanell 
(=.-mod. E. channel) is a variant with palatalisation. — .\F. canel, 
a clmnncl; in Charlem.agnc, ed. Michel, 1 . 556. — L. ennalem, acc. of 
canulis, a c.anal ; hence, a channel or kennel. Sec Cliannel, of 
which kennel is a doublet; also Canal. 

KERAMIC, the same as Ceramic, (p v. 

KERBSTONE, CURBSTONE, a stone laid so as to form 
part of the edging of stone or brick-work. (Hybrid; F. — L.; and 
K.) ^Kerbstone, a stone laid round the brim of a well;’ Kersey’s 
Diet., ed. 1715. A phonetic sijclling of curbstone ; so callerl from its 
curbing the stone-work, which it retain.-, in its place. Sec Curb and 
Stone. 

KERCHIEF, a sijuare piece of cloth used to cover the head ; 
and later, for other purposes. (I*’. — L.) Better spell rwrr/uV/. .Sjielt 
kerchiefe in Shak. Merry Wives, iii. 3. 62, iv. 2. 74. ME. couerchef 
{^coverchef), Ch.aucer, C. ' 1 '. 6172 (D 590); al.so spell eouerheief 
{ = coiverchirf), id. 455 (A 453). Also krrehef Chaucer, Pari, of 
Foules, 272. — OF. covre-chef, later couvre-chef; cf. ‘ Couvre-chef, 
a kerchief ;’ Cot. — OF. covrir, later couvrir, to cover ; and chef, chief, 
the head, which is from L. captH, the head. .See Cover and Chief. 
^ A W’ord of similar formation is curfew, q. v. Dor. hand-kerchief, 
pocket -h and-kerchief, 

KERMES, the dried bodies of insects used in dyeing crimson 
(Ar.alj. - .Skt.'k .See Crimson. 

KERN (i), KERNE, an Irish soldier. (Irish.) In Shak. Mach, 
i. 2. 13, 30; V. 7 - ^ 7 - ‘ Tlie kearne . . . whom only I tookc to be the 
jiroper Irish sonldiour;’ Spenser, View of the State of Ireland ; in 
Glolic Cfl. of Spenser, p. 640, col. l. — Irish ceatharn, a troop, but 
use<l in the sense of ccatharnach, a (single) soldier; from Olrish 
ceitkern, a troop (-Macbain). Cp. L. caterua, a troop. See Cateran. 
(SU>kes-Fick, p. 76). 

KERN (2), another spelling of Quern, q.v. 

KERNEL, a grain, the substance in the shell of a nut. (E.) 
MK kirnel (badly kirnelle), P. Plowman, B. xi. 253 ; curnel, id. C. 
xiii. 146. AS. cyrnel, to translate L. granum ; Voc. 1 38. 22. Formed 
(with dimin. suffix and vowel-change from Teut. u to y) from AS. 
corn, grain. Teut. stem. Hurnilo-. See Corn. 

KEROSENE, a lamp-oil made from petroleum. (Gk.) Ill coined 
from Gk. KTfpos, wax; W'ith suffix -ene, 

KERSEY, coarse woollen cloth. (E.) In Shak. I,. I.. L. v. 2. 
413. ‘ ('.arsey cloth, cre y ; ’ Palsgrave. * Pro tribus ulnis de kersey ; ’ 
Earl of Derby’s Expedition, 1 390 (Camd. Soc.), p. 89, 1 . 3. The word 
is certainly English, and the same word as the ])ersonal name Kersey; 
n.amcd from Kersey, 3 miles from Hadlcigh, in the S. of Suffolk, 
where a woollen trade was once carried on. A little weaving still 
goes on at lladleigh. The place of the manufacture of kersey is now 
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the North of England, but it was once made in the South (Phillips’ 
Diet.). AS. Cares-lg, 'Caer’s island;' Birch, Cart. Saxon, iii. 603. 
^ The F. earizd^ ‘kersic* (Cot.), Du. karsaaif Swed. letrsing, are adl 
from the E. word. 

XEBSEYMEBE, a twilled cloth of fine wool. (Cashmere.) A 
modern corrupt spelling of cassimere, an old name fur the cloth also 
called Cashmere. See Ca4SBlxnere, CaBhmere. The corr^tion 
is clearly due to confusion with kersey^ a coarse cloth of a very diflcrent 
texture. 

KEBTBEL, a base kind of hawk. (F. — L.) In .Spenser, F. (Jf. 
ii. 3. 4; spelt castre/, Beaum. and Fletcher, Pilgrim, i. i; hastril, 
Picn Jonson, Epica-ne, iv. 4; sec Nares. The / is excrescent (as 
after s in whils-t, amoHgs-t) ; it stands for kas*rel, kes'r^l, short for 
casserel, herserel. — OF. quercerelle, ‘ a kastrell Cot. AlSo cresserelle^ 
crecerelUy ‘ a kestrel,’ id. I’robably for *quereelelle, the regular dimin. 
of quercelle, *a kastrell,' Cot.*L. querquedula^ a kind of teal; see 
Diez and Scheler. I’rob. of imitative origin. Sec also, in Cot- 
grave, the forms cercelle, a teal; cereerelle, a kestrel, teal; ereceretle, 
a kestrel ; mod. F. crrcerelle. The form eercelle is mod. F. sarcelle; 
seeEittrd, under crecelU, crecerelle, sarcelle-, Diez, under eereeta^ the 
.Spanish form. The Ital tristarello, a kestrel (Florio), represents 
a form *cristarello\ cf. Burgundian erUtel, a kestrel, a form cited by 
Wedgwood. (.Sec my letter to The Academy, Oct. 7, *882, p. 262.) 

KETCH, a small yacht or hoy. (F. — L.) ^ Ketch, a vessel like 

*a hoy, but of a lesser size;’ Kerssey, ed. 1715. ‘We stood in for the 
channel : about noon we saw a sail having but one mast ; judged it 
to be a ketch ; but, drawing nearer, found it was a ship in distres.<:, 
having lost her main and inizcn masts;’ Randolph’s Islands in the 
Archipelago, 1687, p. 103 (Todd). Formerly also catch-, Capt. J. 
Smith, Works, ed. Arbcr, p. 51. .Suj^osed to be a particular use of 
catch, from the verb to catch. See Catoh; and see Catch, sh. ^2) 
in N. E. D. 

KETCHUP, a sauce. (Malay.) ‘ Shall I use ketch-up J* W. King, 
Art of (Cookery, Jet. 8; in Eng. Poets (1810); ix. 252. HpcMketchup 
in 1711 (N. E. I).).-iMalay kechup, kichup, a s.auce; soy. (In Du. 
spelling ketjap.) See C. P. C. Scott; Malayan Words in l^glish. 
Perhaps ult. of Chinese origin ; see N. E. 1). 

KETTLE, a metal vessel for boiling liquids. (Scand.— I..) ME. 
ketel (with one /), Prompt. Parv.; Wyclif, Levit. xi. 35. As the k is 
hard, it is prob. from Icel. ietill, a kettle; we find also AH.cetel, 
AS. Ixicchdoms, ii. 86; s])cU cetil in the F.pinal Glossar)', 168. Cf. 
also Du. ketel, G. kessel. The Mocso-Goth. form is katils, occurring 
in the gen. jil. ka/ilr in Mark, vii. 4 (Gk. xoAmofi', ]..at. eeramentornm, 
A. V. ‘ brazen vessels’), p. Borrowed from I* catillus, a small IjowI, 
al.so founrl in the form calinulus; dimin. form of L. catinus, a bowl, 
a deep vessel for cooking food. The L. catinus is a kindred word to 
Gk. /corvhof, a cup, KorvKrj, a small cup ; see Cotyledon. ^ From 
the L. catillus were also borrowed Icel. ketill, .Swed. kittel, Dan. kedel, 
1)11. ketel, Ci.kessel, and even Russ. koieV. Der. kettle-drum, Plamlet, 

KEX, hemlock; nrig. a hollow stem. (C.?) ’Bundles of these 
empty kexes ;’ Be.aum. and Fletcher, Elder Brother, iii. 5. 13. MIC. 
hex, kix; P. Plowm.an, B. xvii. 2ig; Prompt. I'ar\'. In Walter dc 
Bibbesworth, the kex seems to mean ‘ dry stalks,* and translates OF. 
te Jrenole-, Wright, Vocab., vol. i. p. 157, Cf. prov. E. ktggas, tall 
umlK-'lliferous plants ; answering to Corn, eegas, hemlock. Prob. of 
Celtic or Latin origin ; cf. Welsh ctgid, hemlock ; L. cicata, hemlock. 
^ Hence also prov. E. iecksies — kexes, in Shak. Hen. V, v. 2. 52; 
a pi. sb. of which the proi^r singular form is not keeksy, but kex. ^ 
Way’s note in Prompt. Parv., s.v. kyx. Note also that kex really « 
keeks, and is itself a ]>lural ; kexes being a double plural. W. ceeys, pi., 
is merely the E. word borrowed. 

KEY, that which opens or shuts a lock. (E.) Formerly called kay, 
riming with may, Merch. of Yen. ii. 7. 59; and with survey, Shak. 
Sonnet 52. MIO. keye (riming Avith pleye, to play). Chancer, C. T. 
9918 (E 2044I. AS. ciCg, eUge, Grein, i, 156 ; whence ME. keye by 
the usual change of g into y, as in day from AS. da:g ; OFries. kai, 
kei, a kev. Der. key-hoard, key-hole, key-note, key-stone. 

KHALIP, KHALIFA. the same as Calif, q. \. 

KHAN, a prince, chief, emperor. (Pers,— Tatar.) Common in 
Mandeville's Travels, spelt Cham, Cane, Chane, Can, Chan ; up. 42, 
215, 216, 224, 225.— Pers. W««, lord, prince (a title); FalmePsPers. 
Diet., col. 2 1 2. But the word is of Tatar origin ; the well-known 
title chingis Khan signifies ‘great khan’ or ‘great lord,* a title 
assumed by the celebrated conqueror Temugin, who was proclaimed 
Great Khan of the Moguls and Tatars, a.d. 1205. He is always 
known by the sole title, often also spelt Gengis Khan, corrupted (in 
Chaucer) to C.ambuscan. See Introd. to Chaucer's Prioresses Tale, 
&c., cil. Skeat, p. xlii. Der. khan-ate, where the suffix is of L. 
ori^. 

TOnaTti 1/ Hi, a prince. (F.-Pers.) A Turkish title given to the 


governor of Egypt ; the word itself is, however, not Turkish, but bor- 
rowed from Persian. -F. K'Mdhie.^mVtn. khadtw, khidlw, khudiw, 
a king, a great prince, a sovereign. Rich. Diet. p. 601 ; spelt khidiv, 
a king, Palmer's Diet. col. 216, where the name for the viceroy of 
Egj^ is given as khidewi. Cf. Pers. khoda, God (Vullcrs, p. 663). 
KHIDMUTQAB, KITMUTOA^I^ a male servant who waits 
at table; in India. (Hind. — Pers.— Arab.) First in 1765. — Hind. 
khidmatgar, a male domestic who waits at table (Forbes).— Pers. 
khidmat-gar, the same; lit. ‘rendering ser\'ice;’ Rich. Diet., p. 6ox. 
Formed with Pers. -gar, agential suffix, from .\rab. ihidmat, service, 
e^loyment, from Arab, root khadama, he served ; ib. (See Yule.) 
Kllfe, a chilblain. (C.; In Hamlet, v. i. 153. ‘She halted of 
[owing to] a kyhe\* Skelton, Elynour Ruminyng, 1. 493. ‘ He haltith 
often that hath a kyby hole id. G.'irl.’ind of Laurell, 1. 502. ‘ Gibbns, 
kyhe* Voc. 586. 25. *Kybis on the fete ;’ Lanfranc, Cirnrgie, p. 5 
(ab. 1400k — W. cibi, a kibe (D. .Silvan Evans); also eibwst, ‘chil- 
blains, kibes;’ .Spurrcdl. p. Explainetl in Pnghe's WcLh Diet, as 
standing for cib-gwst, Irom cib,^ a cup, seed-vessel, husk, and gmt, 
a humour, malady, disease. Thus the sense wouhl appear to be 
‘ a malady in the shape of a cup,’ from the swelling or rounded form. 

to strike or thrust with the foot. (Scand.) ME. kiken, 
Chaucer, C. T. 6523 (D 941) J P* Plowman, C. v. 22. [W. cicio, to 
kick, given in the Eng.-Welsh portion of Spurrell’s Diet., and Gael. 
ceig, to kick, are both from E.'J \Ve find slUo prov. E. kink, to kick, 
also to jerk, twist the body, to sjirain. — Norw. kikka, for kinka, to 
over-drive a hoisc, so as to sprain him ; kikla, to jerk, to go jerkily, 
like a capricious horse; kikk, a spraining or straining of a sinew 
(Ross). Iwidently related to Kink. Cf. Swed. kik-hosta, Low G. 
kinkhoost, the chincough, hooping-cough. A kink is a twist in a rope ; 
hence, a hitch, jerk, kick, sprain. Sec kick, kink, in E. D. D. 
E^ICKBHAWS, a delicacy, fantastical dish. (F.— L.) ‘Any 
pretty little tiny kickshaws-,* 2 lien. IV, v. 1. 29. The pi. is kick- 
shawses. ‘ Art thou good at these lickshaw^es 7 * Twelfth Nt. i. 3. 122. 
At a later lime, kickshaws was incorrectly regarded as being a pi. 
form. Kickshaws is a curious corruption of F. qnelque chose, lit. 
something, hence, a trifle, small delicacy. This can be abundantly 
proved by quotations. * Fricandeaux, short, skinlesse, and dainty 
jmddings, or quelkchoses, made of good flesh and herlis chopped 
together, then rolled up into the form of liverings, &c., and so boiled j* 
Cotgrave’s F. Diet. ‘ 1 marie bold to set on the boanl kiekeshoses, and 
variety of strange fruits;* Featley, Dip]>ers Dipt, ed. 1645, p. 190 
(Todd). ‘Fresh salmon, and F'rench kickshose;* Milton, Animad- 
versions upon Remonstrant’s Defence (R.). ‘ Nor sh.all we then need 
the monsicurs of Paris ... to send [our youth") over back again 
transformed into mhnicks, ajies, and kicshoes;* Milton, Treatise on 
Education (Todd). ‘As for FTench il/cL'diaws, Ccllcry, and Cham- 
]>aign, Ragous, and F'ricasecs, in truth we’ve none;’ Rochester, 
Works, 1777 , 143. ‘ Some foolish French quelquechose, I warrant 

you. (^telquechose I oh ! ignorance in supreme perfection ! He means 
a kek shosel’ Drydcn, Kind Keeper, A. iii. sc. i. — F. quelque chose, 
something. a-L. qual-is, of what kind, with suffix -quam ; and caussa, 
a cause, thing. Qualis answers to E. which ; quam is fcm. acc. of qui, 
answering to E. ^o. See Which, Who, and Cause. 

KID, a young goat. (Scand.) ME. kid, Chaucer, C. T. 3260, 9238 
(FI 1364); Ormulum, 7804. — Norw. and Dan. kid, a kid ; Swed. kid, 
in Widegren's Swed. Diet., also kidling ; Icel. ki 6 , kiSUngr, a kid.^ 
OITG. Fizz/, MHG. and G. kitze, a kid. Der. kid, verb ; kid-ling, with 
double suffix - 4 -ing; kid-fox, a young fox, Much Ado, ii. 3. 44; also 
kid-nap, q.v. 

KIDDLE, a kind of weir formed of basket-work, placed in a river 
to catch fish. (AF.) AF'. kidel, pi. kideux, Sttatutes of the Realm, 
*• (*35i)» MF'. quideau, ‘ a wicker engine whereby fish is caught ;’ 

Cot. F. guideau ; which cannot be deiiv^ from V.guidcr (Hatzfcld), 
though it m.ay have been modified by it. Cf. E. kit, a tub, basket for 
fi sh ; prov. FI. kid, a tub, basket. See Kit (1). 

KIDNAP. to steal children. (Scand.) ‘ People that lye in wait 
for our children, and may be considered as a kind of kidnappers 
within the law Spectator, no. 31 1 (Richardson, Johnson). ‘ Thou 
practiscst the craft of a kidnapper ;’ said by Giant Maul, in Bunyan, 
Pilg. Prog. pt. 2. Compounded of kid, a child, in thieves' slang ; and 
nap, more commonly nii/>, to steal. Kid is of Scand. origin ; see Kid. 
Nap is also of Scand. origin ; from Dan. nappe, to snatch, Swed. nappa, 
to catch , to sn atch, lay hold on ; see Nab. Der. kid-wapp-er, 
KIDNEY, a gland which secretes the urine. (£.) ‘And the two 
kydneerf* Wyclif, Exod. xxix. 13 (earlier version); 'and iwey iid- 
neris;* (later version). But the ending -erts, -eers seems to be a sub- 
stitution for -eren, -eiren (see N. FI. D.) ; and, in the same passage, 
three MSS. have kideneiren. In W. de Bibbesworth, we find the sing, 
form kidenei; Wright’s Voc. vol. i. p. 149. Comparing kiden-ei, pi. 
kiden-eiren, with ME. ei, ly, an egg, pi. eiren, eggs, we see the 
probability that ME. ei (pi. eiren) constitutes the second element in 
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iid(je)n’ey. fi. This ME. «’ is from AS. dig (pi. igru^ whence ME. 
*irtf later eirt-n, a double pi. form), meaning * egg from the shape. 
Cf. Du. et, an egg, pi. eijeren. ^ The former clement is unknown ; 
perhaps it represents an AS. adj. form *eydden, or an AS. *cyddan, 
formed from AS. codd, a bag, husk, which in ME. also meant ‘ belly.* 
Cf. prov. Icidy a pod, husk; iiddon, a kidney; Swed. dial, kudde, 
a pod. ^ The ME. nere, a kidney, seems to iic a different word; 
from Iccl. nyra, Dan. tiyre, cognate with Cl. nlrre, a kidney. Der. 
kidney-bean. Tire jihrase ‘ of his kidney* means * of his si/c or kind ;* 
see Merry Wives, iii. 5. 116. 

KIIiDERKIN, a liquid measure of 1 S gallons. (Du. - F. — Span. 
— Arab.— L.) In Levins, ed. 1 570 ; sj)elt kylderkin. * Take a kilder- 
kin ... of 4 gallons of beer Bacon, Nat. IIi 4 ., § 46. The size of 
tlie measure appears to have varied. A corruption i by change of the 
liquid n to /) of MDu. kindeken. .Spelt kylderl-en in Talsgrave ; kil- 
derkyn in 1390; see Riley, Memorials of London, j>. 517; but kin- 
thrkin in 1598 and 1691, kynterkyn in 1530 (N. E. D.>. Kilmn 
gives : * Kindeken, kinneken, the eighth jiart of a vat.' In mod. Du., 
kinnetje means *a firkin,* which in Imglish measure is only half 
a kilderkin. The form rcsemblc.s tliat of Du. kindekin, ‘ a little 
child,’ Sewel ; formed, with dimin. suffix -ken < *=]■'. -L;i = (l. ~ehen), 
from Du. kind, a child ; but the real origin is very different. It is 
ascertained to be a derivative, with the same suffix -ken, from a Du. 
spelling of OF. guinfal, ' a quintal, or hundredweight ; ' Cot. Sec 
farther under Quintal. LSee Grimm, Wiirt., s.v. Kindlein (2); 
Verwijs and Verdam, s. v. Kindekijn (2); ’ N. E. D. 

KUjIi, to slay, deaden. (E.) ME. killen, more commonly cullen ; 
a weak verb. .Sjielt cullen, P. Plowman, A. i. 64 ; kullen (various 
reading, killen), id. li. i. 66. The old sense appears to be simply ‘to 
hit ‘ or * strike.’ ‘ We kylle of thin heued ’—we strike off thy head ; 
Allit. Poems, cd. Morris, B. 876. * pauh a word eulle pe ful herdc 

up o ])ine herte ' = though a word strike thee full hard upon the 
heart; Ancren Riwle, p. 126, 1 . 13; with which compare: ‘ J>e eul 
of ]icr eax ' » the siroke of the axe ; id. p. 128, 1 . i. ‘ Ofte me hine 
culde,* often people struck him ; Layamon, 1 . 20319. If a native 
word, it answers to an AS. type *eyllan, from the weak grade, 
e[w)ul, of cvtel-an, to <lie ; of which F.. quell is the causal form. The 
sense ‘to strike* is somewhat ag.ainst this; but there is a parallel 
form in EFries. kullen, to vex, strike, beat ; which suits very well ; 
cf. also OHG. ehollen, to vex, kill, martyr, allied to quellan, with 
the same sense. For the loss of to, cf. dtdl, which is related to 
dwell. See Quell. ^ It bears some resemblance to Iccl. kdla, 
to hit on the head, to harm ; from kallr, top, summit, head, crown, 
shaven crown, pate; cf. Norweg. kylla, to poll, to cut the shoots 
off trees ; from Norweg. kdl, the top, head, crown ; Aasen. But this 
hardly seems the right solution. Der. kill-sr. 

Kitin', a large oven for drying corn, bricks, &c. ; bricks piled for 
burning. (L.) *Kylne, Kyll, for malt dryyngc, Ustriiia;’ Prompt. 
Parv., p. 274; kulne. Reliquiae Antiouae, ii. 81. AS. cyln, a drying- 
house; * Siccatorium, cyln, vel ast;’ Wright’s Vocab. i. 58 (where 
as/kus/— E. oa«/ in oast-house, a drying-house). Also spelt cyline in 
the Coqius glossary, 1 . 906. Merely borrowed from L. culina, 
a kitchen; whence the sense was easily transferred to that of 

* drying-house.* The Icel. kylna, ,Swed. kiilna, a kiln, are from the 
same source ; so also W^. cylyn, cyl, a kiln. Sec Culinary. 

KILOGRAMME, KILOGRAM, a weight containing 1000 
gr.amme8 ; about 2*205 lb. avoirdupois. (F. — Gk.) Y . kilogramme 
0795 )*'*F. kilo-, for Gk. ^ thousand; and F. gramme, for 

Gk. ypufina, a letter, also taken to mean a sm.*ill weight. 
KILOMETRE, a length of 1000 metres; nearly five furlongs. 
(F.— Gk.) F. kilometre (1795'. — F. kilo-, for Gk. a thousand; 

and F. mitre, a metre. See Metre. 

KILT, a very short petticoat worn by the lliglilanders of Scotland. 
(Scand.) The sb. is merely derivetl from the verb kilt, to tuck up, 
added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. ; he makes no mention of the sb. 
*Her tartan petticoat she’ll kilt,* i. e. tuck up; Bums, Author’s 
Earnest Cry, st. 17. ‘A’l/r, to tuck up the clothes;’ Brockett’s 
North-Country Words. G. Douglas translates Virgil’s Nuda genu 
(iEn. i. 320) by kiltit. ‘To kylte, succingere;* Cath. Anglicum 
(1483). » Dan. kilte, to truss, tuck up; Swed. dial, kilia, to swathe 
or swaddle a child (Rietz) ; MSwed. upkilta, to tuck up (Ihre). Cf. 
Icel. kilting, a skirt. B. There is an allied sb., signifying ‘lap;* 
occurring in Swed. dial, kilta, the lap; cf. Iccl. kjalta, the lap, 
J^b 7 /u-&am, a baby in the lap, kjoltu-rakki, a lap-dog. 

KOiBO ; sec this discussed under Akimbo. 

KIM, relationship, affinity, genus, race. (E.) ME. kun, kyn, kin. 

* I haue no kun >cre ’ « I have no kindred there ; P. Plowman, A. vi. 
118, where some MSS. have iyii; spelt kynne, id. B. v. 639. AS. 
eynH\ Grein, i. 177 * +OSax. kunni\ Icel. kyn, kin, kindr^, tribe; < 
cf. kynm, acquaintance; Du. kunne,tex: Goth, kuni, kin, race, tribe. 
p. Teut. type *kunjom, neut. From Tent. Hnn, weak grade of the I 


root KEN, equivalent to Idg. generate; whence L.geHtis. 

See GonuB, Generate. Der. from the same source are kind, q.v., 
kindred, q. v., king, q, v. Also kins-man — kiu*s man ■« man of the 
same kin or tribe. Much Ado, v. 4. 1T2 ; kins-woman, id. iv. 1. 305 ; 
kins-folk, I.ukc, ii. 44. 

KIMD (i), sb., nature, sort, character. (E.) WL kund, kunde, 
kind, kinde\ Chaucer, C. T. 2453 (A 2451} ; spelt kunde, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 14, 1 . 10. AS. cynd, generally gecynd, Grein, i. 387, 388 ; 
the prefix ge- making no difference to the meaning ; the most usual 
sense is ‘nature.’ 'I’eut. type Hundiz, fem. ; from **««-, base of 
*kuH-jom, kin, with suffix -rf/- — Idg. -//-. See Kin. Der. kind-ly, 
adj., ME kyndli^ natural, Wyclif, Wisdom, xii. 10, and so used in 
the Litany in the phr. ‘ kindly fruits ; ’ whence also kindli-ness. Also 
kind i 2) below. 

KIND (2), adj., natural, loving. (E.) ME. kunde, kinde; 
Chaucer, C. T. 8478 (E 602). ‘ For pe kunde folk of pc lond’ = for 

the native people of the land; Rob. of Glouc. ji. 40, 1 . 937. A 
common meaning is ‘ natural ’ or ‘ native.’ AS. cynde, natural, native, 
in-bom ; more usually gecynde, where the common prefix ge- docs 
not alter the sense; Grein, i. 178, 388. Teut. type *kund- oz, from 
the sb. *kundiz; see the sb. above. Der. kind-ness, ME. kindenes'-e 
(four syllables), Chaucer, C. T. 5533 (B li 13) ; kind-h, adv. ; kind- 
hearted, Shak. Sonnet 10. 

KINDLE (i), to set fire to, inn.ame. (.Sc.and.) ME. kindlen; 
Chancer, C. T. 12415 (^' 4 ^*); Havelok, 915; Ormulum, 13442.’ 
P'ormed from Iccl. kynda, to light a fire, kindle ; Swed. dial, kinda, 
kynda, kvdnda, to kindle. p. But Icel. kyndill, Swed. dial, kyndel, 
a torch, has evidently been affected by AS. candel, a candle (from 
L. candela)', as shown by Icel. kyndill-messa. Candlem.as ; adapted 
from AS. candel-meesse, Candlemas, at the time of the introduction 
of Christianity into Iceland. Der. kindl-er. 

KINDLE (2), to bring forth young. (E.) ‘The cony that you 
see dwell where she is kindled;* As Yon Like It, iii. 2. 358. ME. 
kindlen, kundlen. ‘ Thet is the nttre uondunge thet kundleS wreStSe ’ 
— it is the outward temptation that produces wrath, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 194, 1. 20 : where we also find, immediately below, the sentence : 

‘ thus beoS theo inre uondunges the seonen heauod-sunnen and bore 
fule itt/n<//e& *»thns the inward temptations are the seven chief sins 
and their foul progeny. Cf. also : * Kyndlyn, or brynge forthe yonge 
kyndelyngis, Ff/o, ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 275. And in Wyclif, 
Luke, iii. 7, we find ‘ kyndlis of eddris’ in the earlier, and ‘ kyndlyngis 
of eddris* in the later version, where the A. V. has ‘ generation of 
vipers.’ p. The verb kindlen, to produce, and the sb, kindel, 
a generation, are due to the sIj. kind ; see Kind (1). We may 
proliably regard the sb. kindel ns a derivative of kind, and the verb as 
formed from it. Both words refer, in general, to a numerous progeny, 
a litter, esp. with regard to rabbits, &c. 

KINDRED, relatives, relationship. (E.) The former d is ex- 
crescent, the true form being kinred, which occurs occasionally in 
Shakespeare; as, e. g. in Much Ado, ii. i. 68 (first folio). ‘All the 
kinred of Marius;’ Shakespeare’s Plut.'irch, cd. Skeat, p. 47, 1 . 27. 
ME. kinrede. Chancer, C. T. 2792 (A 2790) ; spelt cunreden, St. 
Juliana, ed. Cockayne, p. 60, 1 . 1 3. Composed of AS. eyn, kin (sec 
Kin), and the suffi.Y -rieden, signifying ‘condition,’ or more literally 
‘ rale.* The AS. eynneden does not apiiear, but we find the parallel 
word hmrieden, a household. Matt. x. 6; and the same suffix is 
preserved in E. hat-red. Rdden is connected with the Ooth. garaideins, 
rule, and the adj. Ready, q. v. Der. kindred, adj., K. John, iii. 4. 14. 

KINE, cows. (Iv) Not merely the plural, but the double plural 
form; it is impossible to regard it as a contraction of eowen, as some 
have afisnrdly supposed, a. The AS. eii, a cow, made the pi. cy, 
with the usual vowel-change of S to j? ; cf. mas (E. mouse), pi. mys (E. 
mice). Hence the ME. ky («cows), Barbour, Bruce, vi. 405, and 
still common in Lowland Scotch. ' The kye stood rowtin i* the 
loan;* Burns, The Twa Dogs, 1 . 5 from end. p. By the addition 
of -en, a weakened form of the AS. jilural-ending -an, was formed 
the double plural ky-en, so spelt in the Trinity-C’ollege MS. of P. 
I’luwman, B. vi. I42, where other MSS. have kyene, kyne, kijn, ken. 
Hence kine in Gen. xxxii. 15 ; &c. See Cow. Cf. ey-ne forey-e/t 
(AS. eag-an), old pi. of eye (AS. eage). Also MDu. koeyen, pi. of 
koe, a cow. y. Or kine may represent the AS. gen. pi. eyna, used 
with numerals ; the evidence is insufficient. 

KINEMA^C, relating to motion. (Gk.) From Gk. Rivfipar-, 
stem <»f fcioTjua, movement ; from Kiveto, to move ; with adj. suffix -ic. 

KINETIC* causing motion. (Gk.) From KiogriKks, moving; 
from Kirtiv, to move, 

KING* a chief ruler, monarch. (E.) ME. king, a contraction of 
an older form kining or kyning. Spelt king, Ancren Riwle, p. 138, 
last line; kining, Mark, xv. 2 (Hatton MS.). AS. cyning, also 
cynineg, eynine, cynyng, Mark, xv. a ; Grein, i. 179. —AS. cyn, a tribe, 
race, kin ; with suffix -ing. The suffix -ing means ‘ belonging to,* 
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and ii frequently used with the sense * son of,* as in 'iElfred 
vrnlfing * iSlfied son of ^Ethclwulf ; A. S. Chronicle, an. 87 x. Thus 
eyn-ing’^WR. of the tribe, i. e. chosen of the tribe, or man of rank.-f 
0!>ax. hutting, a king, from hunt, hunni, a tribe ; OFriesic hitting, 
hening, from hen, a tribe; Icel. honmgr, a king, with which cf. 
Olcel. hour, a noble, Icel. hyn, a kind, kin, tribe ; Swed. honung ; 
Dan. honge; Du. honing; G. honig, MHG. hunic, OHG. ckuning, 
hunnine ; from MHG. hiinne, OHG. ehuntu, a race, kind. See Kill. 
p. Or else eyn-ing is ‘ son of a noble,' from AS. eyn-e, royal ; the 
ultimate result is the same. See below. Dor. hing-erab, hing-eraft, 
hing-cup, .Spenser, .Shepherd's Kalendar, April, 1 . 141 ; hhtg-f^er fso 
called from the splendour of its plumage), Sir *1*. Browne, Vulg. 
I'lrrors, b. iii. c. 10 ; hing-Uss, Rob. of Glouc. p. 105 ( 1 . a 389) ; hing- 
Ift, a double diminutive, with suffixes -I- and ~et ; hing4ihe, hing-ly, 
ME. hingly, I.ydgate's Minor Poems, p. 20 ; king-li-ness. Also hing's 
bench, SO called because the king used to sit in court ; hing's evil, 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xx. c. 4 (end), and in Palsgmvc, so called 
bec.inse it was supposed that a king’s touch could cure it. And see 
hingdotn. 

KIN'QDOM, the realm of a king. (E.) ME. kingdom, hyng~ 
dom; P. Plowman, B. vil, 155. Evidently rcg.ardcd as a compound 
of hing \iilh suffix -dom; and AS. eytiingdbm occurs thrice in the 
iwcm of Daniel. But, as a fact, the commoner form was hinedom ; 
‘ Jienc hinedom of hcouene ’■‘the kingdom of heaven, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 148, 1 . 3. AS. eynedom, a kingdom; Grcin, i. 179. The 
former is cognate with OSax. huningdom, ONorse honungdumr. The 
latter was formed (with suffix -dom) from the adj. eyne, royal, very 
common in composition, but hardly used otherwise. This adj. 
answers nearly to led. hour, a man of royal or noble birth ; and 
is related to Kin and King. Thus the alteration from ME. hine- 
to E. hing- makes little practical difference. ^ So also, for hing~ly, 
there is an AS. eynelie royal ; Grcin, i. 1 79. 

KINK, a twist in a roiie. (Du.) ‘Kinh, a twist or short con- 
volution in a rope Brockett, Gloss, of North Countty Words, ed. 
1846. --Du. hinh, a twist in a rope; but prob. of Scand. origin. Cf. 
Norw. and Swed. hinh, a twist in a rope; also Low G. hinhe, a twist 
in a thread, p. From a Teut. base KEIK, to bend ; a[)|)earing in 
Icel. hihna, to sink at the knees through a heavy burden, heihr, bent 
backwards, heihja, to bend backwards. The base is well preserved 
ill Norw. hiha, to twist, heiha, to bend back or aside, hinha, to writhe, 
twist, hinh, a twist (Aasen). ^ There is on ultimate relation to 
Chinoough, q.v. And sec Kick. 

KIOSK, a Turkish open summer-house, small pavilion. (F.~ 
Turk. — Pers.) In Byron, Corsair, iii. 1. Spelt hiosyue in French.— 
Turk, hushh, h'oshh (with h pronounced as hi), a kiosk ; Zenker’s Diet., 
p. 774. — Pers. hashh, a palace, a villa; a portico, or similar pro- 
jection in a palace, Rich. Diet. p. 1217 ; a palace, kiosk, Palmer’s 
Diet. col. ^96. Devic remarks that the 1 is due to the Turkish 
practice of inserting a slight 1 after h. 

KIPFEIR, to cure or preserve salmon. (E.) This meaning is 
quite an accidental one, arising from a practice of curing hipper- 
salmon, i. e. salmon during the spawning season. Such fish, being 
inferior in kind, were cured instead of l^ing eaten fresh. * Kipper- 
time, a space of time between May 3 and Twelfth-day, during which 
salmon-fishing in the river Thames was forbidden ;* Kersey, cd. 1715. 
But some explain hipper to mean a salmon before spawning. It answers 
exactly, in form, to AS. cypera, a kind of salmon ; thou^ the precise 
sense is not known. ‘ Eow fon lysteS leax olfSe eyperan,* You wish 
to catch a salmon or a kijiper ; Metres of Jjoethius, xix. 1 a. 

KIRK, a church. (North. £.-Gk.) The North. £. form; see 
Bums, The Twa Dogs, 1 . 19. ME. hirhe, P. Plowman, B. v. i ; 
Ormulum, 3531 . Cf. Icel. hirhja ; Dan. hirhe ; Swed. hyrha ; borrowed 
from AS. cirice, cine, a church. Of Gk. origin. See Churoh. 

KIRTIiE, a sort of gown or ]X!tticoat. (L. ; with E. suffix.) Used 
rather vaguely. ME. hirtel, Chaucer, C. T. 3331 ; hurtel, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 10. AS. eyrtel, to translate L. podia; yElfric’s Gloss., in 
Voc, 107. 26. Also ONorthumbrian eyrtel, to translate L. tunica; 
Matt. V. 40 (Lindisfarne MS.)«f led. hyrtill, a kirtle, tunic, gown ; 
Dan. hjortel, a tunic; Swed. hjortel, a petticoat, p. Evidently 
a diminutive, with suffixed -el, for -il. From L. curius, short ; which 
also appears in Du. hort, G. hunt, short. .See Curt. 

KISmET, fate, destiny. (Turk.— Pers. — Arab.) First in 1849.— 
Turk, qismet, fate. — Pers. qismat, fate. — Arab. qisma{f), a portion; 
fate, destiny.- Arab, root qasama, he divided. 

KISS, a salute with the lips, osculation. (E.) ME. cos, hos, cue, 
hus ; later hiue, hiss. The vowel i is really proper only to the verb, 
which is formed from the 56. by vowel-change. * And he cam to 
Jhesu, to hisse him ; And Jhesus seide to him, Judas, with a coss 
thou bytrayest mannys sone ; ' Wyclif, Luke, xxii. 47, 48. The form 
husse is as late as Skelton, Phylyp Sparowe, 361. In the Ancren 
Riwle, p. 1 03 , we find cos, nom. sing., cosses, pi., cosse, dat. sing.; 
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as well as eus, verb in the imperative mood* AS. eoa^sb., a kitt, 
Luke, xxii. 48 ; whence eyssan, to kiss, id. xxii. 47 *“*» 

whence hussen, vb. ; Icel. boss, sb., whence hyssa, vb. ; Dan. *>s, sb., 
hysse, vb.; Swed. hyss, sb., hyssa, yh.; G. hues, MUG. ias, sb., 
whence hussen, vb. p. All from a Teut. type *hussuz, sb. Cf. Goth. 
htihjan, to kiss; EFries. hiik, a kiss. Der. hiss, verb; as shown 
above. 

KISTVAEN, the same as Ciatvaen, q.v. 

KIT ( i )f a vessel of various kinds, a milk-pail, tub ; hence, an 
outfit. (I)u.) ‘A hit, a little vessel, Cantharus;* Levins. ‘HojC 
mul|c]trum, a hytt;* Voc. 696. 14. In Barbour's Bruce, b. xviii. 
1 . 168, we are told that Gib Harper’s head was cut off, salted, put 
into ‘a hyt* and sent to I.ondon.— MDn. hitte, *a great wodden 
bowle, or tancker,’ Hexham ; Du. hit, ‘ a wooden can Sewel. Cf. 
Norweg. hitte, a large corn-bin in the wall of a house (Aasen). Kit, 
an outht, a collection, set, lot, is the same word (N. E. D.). 

KIT (2), a small violin. (F.— L. — Gk.) ‘ I'll have his little gut 
to string a hit with ; ' Beaum. and Fletcher, Philastcr, Act v. sc. 4 
(4th Citizen). Abbreviated from MF. quiterne, a cittern, or cithern. 
Cot. ; OF. quitterne (Roquefort) ; which is borrowed from L. cithara. 
See Cithern, Olttem. Godefroy, s.v. guitemettr, a player on 
a cittern, quotes the by-form quiterneur. The form is North. F. ; 
Norm. dial, qu itern e, Moi^, ed. 1895. 

KIT-CAT, KIT-KAT, the name given to portraits of a par- 
ticular size. (Personal name.) a. A portrait of about aS by 36 in. 
in size is thus called, because it was the size adopted by Sir Godfrey 
Knellcr (died 1723) for painting portraits of the memlicrs of the 
Kit-hat club. p. This club, founded in 1703, was so named because 
the members used to dine at the house of Christopher Kat, a pastry- 
cook in King’s Street, Westminster [or in Sliire Lane, near Temple 
Bar ; see S]>ectator, no. 9, and note in Morley’s edition ;] Haydn, 
Diet, of Dates. * Immortal made, as Kit Kat by his pies ; ’ vV. King, 
Art of Poetry, letter viii ; pr. in 1 708. y. Kit is a familiar abbrevia- 
tion of Christopher, a name of Gk. origin, from Gk. XpiOTo-<p6pos, lit. 
* Christ-bearing.’ 

KITCHEN, a room where food is cooked. (T..) The / is in- 
serted. ME. hichen, hychene, hechene. Will, of Palerne, 1681, 1707 > 
2171 ; hyehync, P. Plowman, B. v. 261. Spelt huchene, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 214. AS. *cyeene, coquina;’ Voc. 283. 12. — L.'ite L. cuelna, for 
L. coquina, a kitchen. — L. coquere, to cook ; sec Cook. Der. kitchen- 
maid, hiteken-stuff, kitchen-garden, 

KITE, a voracious bird ; a toy for flying in the air. (K.) ME. 
kite, hyt'6 (dissyllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 1181 (A 1179). AS. cyta; 
wc find the entry ‘ Butio {sic), cyta * in A:<llfric’s Gloss. (Nomina 
Auinm) ; and in the Corpus Glossary, 333. The L, butio is properly 
a bittern ; but doubtless buteo is meant, signifying a kind of falcon 
or hawk. The y was long, as shown by the modem sound ; cf. 
E. mice with AS. mys. p. Tent, tyiie *kut-jon-, an agential form. 
Prob. from its swift flight ; cf. Norw. huta (pt. t. haut), to run, go 
swiftly (Aasen). y. The toy called a kite is mentioned in Butler, 
Httdibras, pt. ii. c. 3. 1 . 414 ; and is named from its hovering in the 
air. 

KITH, kindred, acquaintance, sort. (E.) Usual in the phrase 
*kith and kin.’ ME. culSSe, hip^, kith; see Gower, C. A. ii. 267, 
bk. V. 4180 ; P. Plowman, B. xv. 497. AS. cyUlSu, native land, eyb, 
relationship; Grein, i. 181, 182.— AS. cutf, known; pp. of cunnatt, 
to know ; see Can (i) and Kythe. 

KITLING, a kitten. (.Scaiid.) Pulsgravc has hytlyng (1530).— 
Icel. hetlingr, a kitten ; dimin. of holtr (stem hattu-), a cat. Cog- 
nate with E. cat; see Cat. Jfl’ The ME. hitling, helling, also meant 
a whelp, or young of any animal ; perhaps it wras influenced bv L. 
catulus, a whelp. It first apjiears in * the hitelinges of lionns ; ’ E. 
Eng. Psalter, Ivi. 5 ; where the Vulgate has catulorum leonum, 
KITTEN, a young cat. (F. — L.) ME. ity/on, P. Plowman, C. 
i. 204, 207; hitouH, iu.,B. prol. 190, 202. From an AF. *hitouti, 
variant of OF. ehitoun, a kitten, used by Gower, Mirour de I’Omme, 
1 . 8221. Again, AF. *kitoun is a variant of Norm. F. eaton. Northern 
form of F. chaton, a kitten, formed from F. chat, a cat, with snfiix 
-on (<L. -o/fem).- Folk-L. cattum, acc. of cattus, for L. edtus, a cat. 
See Cat. Cf. MF. cA(i//on. * CAar/on, a kitling or young cat ;’ Col. 
For the i- sound, cf. Low G.hette, hitte, het/in, hit/in, f., a fem<alc cat; 
kitten, a kitten (Schambach\ ClT The true E. form is hit-ling; 
see above. Note also the old verb to kittle, to produce young as 
a cat does. Cf. Norw. hjetling, a killing or kitten, kjetla, to kittle or 
kitten ; Aasen. * I hyttell, as a catte dothe, je chatonne. Gossyppe, 
whan your catte hytelleth, I praye you let me hsiue a hytlynge {chatton),' 
Palsgrave ; cf. Way’s note in Prompt Parv. p. 277. 

KiWi^ the apteryx, a wingless bird. (Maori.) First in ifl.i.i;. 
The native name in New Zealand ; so called from the note of the 
bird. See Austral English ; by E. E. Morris. 

KLEPTOELANIA, an irresistible propensity to theft. (Gk.) 

Y a 
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Spelt eUptomanui in 1830. — Ck. icXturo-^ for tcKurr^, a thief; and 
/iQi'ia, frcriry ; sec Mania. 

KNACK, a snap, quick motion, dexterity, trick. (E.) *The 
more queime knakkis that they make * -a the more clever tricks they 
]iractisc; rhauccr, C. T., A 4051 (Harl. MS.). On which Tyrwhitt 
leitiarks : ‘ 'i'he word seems to have been formed from the knocking 
or sn.njijnng of the fingers made by jugglers.’ For this explanation, 
he relers us to Cotgrave. * Matossiner den mains, to move, knack, or 
wafciile the fingers, like a juglcr, plaier, jeaster, &c. ; ’ Cot. ‘ Mijue/, 
a knick, tiick, snap with the teeth or fingers, a trifle, nifle, bable 
[bauble], matter of small value ; ' id. * Faire la nique, to threaten or 
defle, by putting the thumbe iiaile into the month, and with a jerke 
{from the upper teeth) make it to knack id. The word is cle.arly 
(like crack, click) of imitative origin; cf. E Fries, knakken (b.'ise 
Hnakati), pt. t. knuok, knuk, to snap, make a sn.'ipiiing iioise.+Dn. 
knakken ; Norw. knaka, .Swed. knaka, Dinn. knage, to crack. [Gael. 
cnac, a crack, is from K. crack.'] I'he senses are (1) a snap, crack, 
(2) a snap with the finger or nail, (3) a jester’s trick, piece of 
dexteritv, (4) a joke, trifle, toy. Sec .Sliak. Mids. Nt. Dr. i. i. 34; 
Tam. Shrew, iv. 3. 67 ; >N int. Talc, iv. 4. 360, 439. A similar 
succession of ideas is seen in Du. knap, a crack; knappen, to crack, j 
snap; knap, clever, nimble; knaphandig, nimble-handed, dexterous. I 
See Knap. Der. knick-knack, fj. v. The F. nique (above) is 

from Du. knikken, to crack slightly, an attenuated form of knakken. 
And see Knock. 

KMACKFiB, a de-ilcr in old horses. (E.) Now applied to a 
dealer in old horses and dogs' meat. 1'roli. it meant nt first a dealer 
in knacks, i. e. trifles or worthless articles. Sec Knack, above. 
2. We also find : Knacker, one that makes collars and other furni- 
ture for cart-horses;* Jiny, South and Ivast Country Words, 1691 
{E. D. .S. (Jloss. 11. 16). I'erhaps from led. hnakkr, a man’s saddle; 
cf. hnakkmarr, a saddle-horse. 

KMAO, a knot in wood, a peg, branch of a deer’s horn. (E.) 

' 1 schall hyt hynge on a knagg ’ — I shall hang it on a peg ; Hone 
Florence, 1. 1795 ; in Kitson, Metrical Kom.mces, v. iii. * A knagge 
in wood, liosse;^ Sherwood’s Index to Cotgrave. We read also of 
the * sharp and branching knags* of a stag’s horn; Holland, tr. of 
Plutarch, p. 1039. found in AS. EFries. knagge, a knot in 

wood, a stump. Cf. also Low G. knagge, knot, jieg (Liiblien) ; 
Norw. knagg, a knag, short branch; .Swerl. knagg, a knag, knot; 
Dan. knag, a peg, cog. We also find Irish cnag, a knob, peg, enaig, 
a knot in wood; Gael, cnag, a pin, jieg, knob; bonowed from £. 
Der. knt^g-y, 

KMAF, to snap, break with a noise. (E.) * He hath knapped the 
spcarc in sunder; ’ Ps. xlvi. 9, in the IJible of 1535, also of 1551 ; 
still preserved in the Prayer-book version. ’ As lying a gossip as 
ever knapped ginger;’ Merch. Ven. iii. I, 10. ‘ Thow can knap 

doun [knock down] caponis;’ Henryson, Wolf and Fox. Not in 
A.S. ; EFries. knappen. Of imitative origin; cf. I'.Frics. knap, a 
cmcking, a snap.+Da. knappen, to crack, snap, catch, crush, eat; 
whence knapper, (i) hard gingerbread, (2) a lie, untruth [this brings 
out the force of Shakespeare's phrase] ; Dan. kneppe, to snap, cnick 
with the fingers; knep, a snap, crack, fillip. (T. Swecl. knep, a trick, 
artifice ; hnika knep, to play tricks ; w'hich illustrates the use of the 
pamllel word knnrk, q. v. Der. knapsack. 

KNAPSACK, a provision-bag, case for necessaries used by 
travellers. (Du.) ‘And each one fills his knapsack or his scrip;’ 
Drayton, The Hattie of Agincourt, fith st. from end. Du. knapzak, 
a knajisack ; orig. a provision-bag. — Du. knap, eating, knappen, to 
crack, crush, cat; anci zak, a bag, sack, pocket. Cf, Westphalian 
knap/>, a jiicce of bre.ad (Franck). See Knap and Baok. 

KNAP, a hill-top ; KNAPWEED, knopweed ; sec Knop. 
KNAR, a knot in wocxl. (E.) Se e Qnarled and Knurr. 
KNAVE. a boy, servant, sly fellow, villain. (E.) The older 
senses are ‘ buy ’ and ‘ ser\'ant.’ ME. knaue (with u for t»). ‘ A knaue 
child ’=» a male child, boy ; Ch.iucer, C. T. 8320, 8323 (E 444, 447). 
‘The kokes knaue, thet wasshelS the disshes ; ’ — the cook’s boy, that 
washes the dishes ; Anercn Riwie, p. 380, 1. 8. AS. cn<\fa, a Ixiy, 
another form of ennpa, a boy ; cnapa occurs in Matt- xii. 18, and in 
Pg. Ixxxv. 15, ed. .Spelman, where another reading (in the latter 
jiassage) is rwa/ii.+Du. knaap, a lad, servant, fellow ; Iccl. knapi, 
a servant-boy; .Swed. kniijvel, a rogue (a diinin. form); G. knahe, 
a boy; OHG. knappo, .also knaho, as to which see Streitbeig, 5 131 
(5). p. The origin of the word is doubtful ; but it is generally 
supposed that the initial kn- corresponds to the weak grade of the 
<^GEN, to beget. Cp. QenuB. .^nd sec Knijfht. Der. knavish. 
Chancer, C. T. 17154 (II 205) ; knav-Uk-Iy, knav^er-y, Spenser, F. Q. 
ii. 3. Q. 

BiNNADf to work flour into dough, mould by pressure. (E.) 
ME. kneden, Chaucer, C. T. 4092 (A 4094) ; Ormulum, i486. A.S. 
enedan, to knead, very rare; in the ONorthumbrian versions of 


Luke, xiii. 21, the L. fermentaretur is glossed by si« gedarsted vel 
gecnoeden in the Lindisfame MS., and by sie gedeerstad vel cnedm in 
the Kushworth MS.; hence we infer the strong verb enedan, with 
pt t. enad, and pp. cneden. We also find the form gecnedan, Gen. 
xviii. 6 ; where the prefix ge- does not affect the force of the verb. 
The verb has become a weak one, the pp. passing from knoden to 
knetied in the 15th century, as shown by the entry : *Knodon, knedid, 
Pistus;* Prompt. Parv. p. 280.+DU. ; Icel. kno 6 a, Swed. 

kudda (both from the weak grade) ; G. kneten, OHG. chnetan. Teut. 
ty|)c ^knedan-, pt. t. *knad, pp. Hnedanta. Further allied to Ru-ss. 
gnetate, gnesti, to press, siiueeze, from an Idg. base *gnet-, to press. 
Dor. knead-ing-trough, ME. kneding-trnugh, Chaucer, C. T. 3.«548. 

KNEE, the joint of the lower leg with the thigh. (E.) ME. kne, 
knee; pi. knees, Chaucer, C. T. 5373 (H 1133); also cneo, pi. eneon 
{=kneen), Ancren Kiwle, p. 16, last line but one. AS. cneo, cneow, 
a knee; Greiii, i. 164.+DU. knie; Iccl. kne; Dan. kna; .Swed. knd; 
(I. knie, OHtl. ehniu; Goth, k/iiu. Teut. type Hnewom, neut. 
Allied to L. genu ; Gk. yovv ; Skt. jdnu, knee. p. The Idg. related 
bases arc *genu- (as in L.), *gouu- (ns in Gk.), and *gneu- (answering 
to Teut. *kneu-). 'i'he loss of vowel in the weak grade is well illus- 
trated by the Gk. yvvvtros, fallen upon the knees. Dor. knee-d, 
knee-pan; also q. v. And see geni-culate, genu-flection, penta- 
gon, hexa-goH, &c. 

KNEEIi, to fall on the knees, (E.) ME. knelen, Havclok, 
1320; Ormulum, 6138. AS. cneowlian, to kneel, various reading 
for gecneowigan in Canons under k. Edgar ; sec N. E. 1)., and Thorpe, 
Anc. Laws, ii. 282, § xvi.+Dii. knielen ; Low ( j, knelen (Liibben) ; 
whence Dan. ktuele, to kneel. P'ormed from knee (A.S. cneow) by 
adding to denote the action. 

I KNELIf, KNOlili, to sound ns a bell, toll. (E.) ‘ Where bells 
have knulled to church ; * As Y ou Like It, ii. 7. 1 1 4 ; ‘I knolle a belle, 
Je frappe du batant ; ’ Palsgrave. ME. knillen ; ‘ And lete also the 
belles knille;* Myre’s Instructions for Parish l^riests, ed. Peacock, 
I. 779. ^ Knyllynge of a belle, Tintdlaciu;* Pronqit. Parv., p, 279. 

The orig. sense is to Iwat so as to produce a sound. AS. cnyllan, to 
beat noisily ; in the ONorthumb. version of Luke, xi. 9, we find ; 
^enyllad and ontyned bi<’( iow’sknock and it shall be opened to 
you (Kushworth MS.). We find also A.S. cnyl, a knell, the sound of 
a licll (Hosworth). The AS. verb = Teut. Hmd-jan, whence ME. 
knillen, of which knell and kndl are Eater variants (prob. of imitative 
origin). From a Teut. base *knel- (whence *kncd, *knul‘ by grada- 
tion) ; as in the OHG. strong verb er-knellan, to resound. Cj). Du. 
knallen, to give a loud report; knal, a clap, a report; Dan* knalde 
{^knalle), to explode ; knalde med en pidsk, to crack a whip ; knald 
{••knall), a crack ; Swed. knnlla, to m.ake a noise, to thunder; knall, 
a report, loud noise ; G. knallen, to make a loud noise ; knall, a report, 
explosion ; Icel. gnella, to scre.am. p. All words of imitative origin, 
like knack, knap, knock. ^ Wc find also W. cnill, a passing-bell, cnul, 
a knell ; bo rrowed from E. Der. knell, sb., Temp. i. 2. 402. 
KNICKERBOCKERS, loose knee-breeches. (I>u.) First in 
1859. ‘ The name is said to have been given to them because of 
their resemblance to the knee-breeches of the Dutchmen in Crnik- 
shank’s illustrations to W. Irving’s Hist, of New York;’ N. E. D. 
This lH )ok came out under the pseudonym of Diedrich Knickerbocker. 
KNICK-KNACK, a trick, trifle, toy. (10. ) A reduplication of 
knack in the sense of * trick,’ as formerly used { or in the sense of 
‘ toy,’ as generally used now. ‘ Hut if you use these knick-knacks’ 
i.e. these tricks; Heaum. and F'lelcher, l.oyal Subject, ii. I (Theo- 
dore). The reduplication is effected in the usual manner, by the 
attenuation of the radical vowel a to i ; <;f. click-clack, ding-dong, 
pit-a-pat. Cf. Du. knikken, to crack, snap, weakened form of knakken, 
to cr ack. See further under Knack. 

KNIFE, an instrument for cutting. (E.) ME. knif, cnif; pi. 
kniues (with u-v), Chaucer, C. T. 233. The sing, knif is in the 
Ancren Kiwle, p. 282, last line but one. AS. cn'if, a knife (late), 
Voc, 329. 17. EFries. kn)/, also knijf; led. knlfr, hnlfr ; 

Dan. kntv; Swed. knif ; G. (provincial) kneif, a hedging-bill, clasp- 
knife (Fliigel) ; Low G. knif, knlp (Liibben). p. The root is un- 
certain; if we may take *knip- as the Tout, base, we may perhaps 
connect it with the verb which ap{)cars in Du. knijpen, to pinch, nip ; 
(I. kneipen, to pinch, kneifen, to nip, squeeze. See Nip* ^ The 
F. canif is of Teut. origin. Der. knife-edge. 

KNIQHT, a youth, servant, man at arms. (E.) ME. knight; 
see Chaucer’s Knightes Tale. AS. eniht, a boy, servant ; Grein, i. 
165 ; OMerc. eneht (O. £. Texts).<^Du. inechi, a servant, waiter, 
whence Dan. knegt, a servant, knave (at cards) ; Swed. knekt, a soldier, 
knave (at cards); G. knecht, a man-servant, p. Origin uncertain; 
the AS. suffix -eht, -iht is adjectival, as in srdtt-iA/» stony. Probably 
cn-eht is from en-, weak grade of een-, Idg. gen-, as in Gk. "fiv-ot, 
kin ; cf. Gk. yv-^mot, legitimate, allied to yivos. Thus en-ehi may ^ 
*cyti-eht, i. e. belonging to the ‘ kin ’ or tribe; it would thus signify 
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one of age to be admitted among the men of the tril^e. Der. hnightt 
verb, knight-ly, Wyclif, a Macc. viii. 9, with which cf. AS. eniktlie, 
boyish (Bosworth) ; knight-hood^ ME. kny^thod, P. Plowman, B. prol. 
II a, from AS. enihthad, lit. boyhood, youth (Bosworth); knight- 
err ant, a Hen. IV, v. 4. 24 ; knight-errant-r-y. 

KNIT, to form into a knot. (£.) ME. knitten, Chaucer, C. T. 
1130 (A 1128); P. Plowman, B. prol. 169. AS. enyttan^ enittanx 
‘ Nccto, ic enytte* iElfric, Cram., ed. Zupitza, p. 214 ; the comp, be- 
cnittan is us^ in .d^Ilfric's Homilies, i. 476, 1. 5. Formed by vowcl- 
change from Tcut. Hnut-y base of AS. cno//<i, a knot.+IccI* kuyta, 
knytja, to knit ; cf. knutr, a knot ; Dan. knyfte, to tie in a knot, knit ; 
Swed. knyla, to knit, tie ; knut, knot. Sec Elnot. Dor. knitt-er^ 
knilt-ing. 

KNOB, allied to Kxiop, q.v. (E.) In T.evins; and Chaucer, 
(\ T. 635 (A 633). Cf. Low G. knobbe, a knob ; Du. knobbel. Der. 
knobb-ed, knnbb-y, knobb-i-ness. 

KNOCK, to strike, rap, thump. (E.) ME. knokktn ; Chaucer, 
C. T. 3432. AS. enucian, later cnokien. Matt. vii. 7 ; Luke, xi. 10. 
Also ge-cnocian, ge-enueian, AS. Leechdoms, i. 168, note 8.+Icel. 
knoka, to knock. An imitative wor<l ; from Tent. *knuk-, weak 
gr.ade allied to Hunk-. See Knack. Cf. Low G. knuk, a knock. 
Dot. knock, sb., knoik-kneed, knock-er. 

KNOLL tn, the top of a hill, a hillock, mound. (E.) ME. knot, 
a hill, mount; Genesis and Exodus, ed, Morris, 1. 4129. AS. c«o//; 
‘ Jwra munta c»o//as ' the tops of the hills; Gen. viii. 5.4* Du. knol, 
a turnip; from its roundness ; Dan. IrwoW (for*i«o//),aknoll; .Swed. 
knbl, a bump, knob, bunch, knot; G. knollen.a. knoll, clod, lump, 
knot, knob, bulb (provincially, a potato) ; MHG. knolle. And cf. 
Swed. dial, kntdl, a knoll. \Ve also find W. enol, a knoll, hillock ; 
from E. 

KNOLL (2), the same as Knell, q.v. (E.) 

KNOP, KNOB, a protuberance, bump, round projection. (K) 
Knob is a derivative, yet occurs in Chancer, C. T. 635 (A 633), 
where we find the pi. knobbes, from a singular knobbe (dissyllabic). 
Knop is in Exod. xxv. 31, 33, 36 (A. V.). The pi. knoppis is in 
Wyclif, Exod. xxvi. 1 1 ; spelt knoppes, Rom. of the Rose, 1683, 1685, 
where it means ‘ rose-buds.* It also occurs in the sense of a hill-toi> 
(N. E. D.; K. 1). 1).). I It is perhaps allied to knap, in the sense of 
* hill-top as in : ‘ some high knap or tuft of a mountaine ;' Holland, 
tr. of I’liny, b. xi. c. ii.l+Dn. knop, a knob, pummel, button, bud; 
allied to knoop, a knob, button, knot, tie; Dan. knop, a knob, bud; 
Swed. knopp, a knob ; allied to knop, a knot ; G. knopf, a knob, button, 
pummt'l, bud. Tent, stem *knuppo-', and Du. kntmp is from Teut. 
stem Hnaupo-; both from a 1 cut. base *knenp- (Franck). p. With 
a different vowel, we find E. knap (as above), from A.S. cnapp, a hill- 
top, Luke, iv. 29; Numb. xiv. 44; allied to lcc\. knappr, a knot, stud, 
button ; M.Swed. knapp, a button ; Dan. knap, a knob, button ; Low 
G. knap, a hill (Schambach). And this may be allied to knap, to 
strike ; cf. btwip. Sec Knap. Knap, in the sense of * to beat,’ occurs 
in King Lear, ii. 4. 125. Der. knop-weed or knap-weed. 

KNOT, a tight fastening, bond, cluster. (E.) ME. knotte (dis- 
syllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 10715 (F 401). A.S. cnotta, a knot; Ailfric s 
Horn. ii. 386, 1. 22. 4- Du. knot, Low G. knutte. Tcut. lyjie *knuiton- 
(whence E. knit); from a base *knu/)-. fi. We also find OllG. 
knodo, a knob, from a Tcut. type *kni4jmn~, Idg. type *gnuton-; as 
well as OMG. k/toto, G. knoten, a knob, a knot, from a Tout, type 
*kmdi6n-, Idg. type *gnui6n-. y. Also (with a long vowel), Iccl. 
knutr, a knot, Swed. knnt, Dan. knnde. 8. Also (with original o) 
Icel. knoitr, a ball; Teut. type *knattuz. For this change, cf. knop, 
knap ; see Knop. ^ Not connected with L. nodus, a knot. Der. 
knot, verb; knit, q.v.; knott-y, knot-less, knot-grass. 

KNOUT, a whip used as an instrument of punishment in Russia. 
(Russian— Scand.) Not in Todd’s Johnson. — Russ, knute, a whip, 
scourge ; but spelt as in French. Not a .Slavonic word. — Swed. knut 
(Iccl. knutr), a knot. See Knot (y). Der. itnOM/, verb. 

KNOW, to be as-sured of, recognise. (E.) ME. knowen; pt. t. 
knew, Chaucer, C. T. 5474 (B 1054) ; ]»p. knowen, id. 5310 (B 890). 
AS. cnawan, pt. t. eneow, pp.ciinwrn; gen. used with prefix ge-, which 
does not affect the sense; Grcin, i. 386.4*Icel. l^na, I know how 
to, defective verb; OHG. eknaan, to know, only in the compounds 
bi-chndan, ir-chnaan, int-ehnaan; cited by F'ick,iii. 4 T.^Russ. znate, 
to know, OSlavon. zna-tt; L. noseere (for gnoscere), to know; Gk.’ 
yi-yviiiauttv (fut. yvotaoiiai), a reduplicated form ; Skt. Jnd, to know. 
Cf. also Vers, far-zan, knowledge ; OIrish gnath, known, accustomed ; 
W. gnawd, a custom. 8. All from *gne, *gnu-, to know, secondary 
forms from yCiEN, to know ; whence Can (1), Ken, Keen, &c. 
Brugmann, i. $ 3(}4. Der.know-ing, know-ing-ly; also know-ledge, q. v. 

BINOWIiNDGE, assured belief, information, skill. (E.) ME. 
knowlege, Chaucer, C. T. 12960; spelt knoweliehe, knoudeehe in Six- 
text ed., B 1230. In the Cursor Mnndi, 12162, the spellings are 
knaulage, knawlage, knttuleeht, knowlecke. The </ is a late insertion ; 


and -lege is for older -leche. For know-, see above. As to the snffii^ 
it is of vcrb.al origin ; the ch is a palatalised form of e as usual ; and 
the ME. suHix -lechen represents the AS. suffix -ISean, as in neah- 
-iScan, to draw nigh. p. The oiigin of this -ISean quite 

certain ; I regard it as representing *-lacian, from the substantival 
suffix -/mr, preserved in E. Wedlock, q.v. y. The AS. -Ine corre- 
sponds to Iccl. -leikr ; and we find a related word in Icel. kunnleikr, 
knowledge. Der. acknowledge, a bad sjiclling of a-knowltdge; see 
Aoknowledge. 

KNUCKLE, the projecting joint of the fingers. (E.) ME. 
knokil. *Knnkyl of an hoiide, knokil-bnne, Condilus ;' Prompt. Parv. 

^ Knokylle-lntne of a legge. Coxa;’ id. ‘The knokely'i of the fete;’ 
Rel. Antiq. i. 190 (ab. 1375). Not found in AS.; the alleged form 
enucl, due to Somner, appears to be a fiction. Yet some such 
form probably existed, though not recorded ; it occurs in OFriesic as 
inokele, knokle.-^Tia. knokkel, a knuckle (Scwel); Himin. of knoke, 
knake, a Imne, or a knuckle (Hexham) ; I ,nw G. knukkel ; 1 )nn. knokkel ; 
Swed. knoge, a knuckle (in which the dimin. suffix is not added); G. 
kniichel, a knuckle, joint ; connected with knnehen, a bone. Note 
MDu.iwOile; Hexham has: *Ve knnest, knoke, nfte Weerevan een boom, 
the kiiobb or knot of a tree.’ All from a 'I'eut. base *knuk- ; perhaps 
allied to Knock. And cf. Knop. 

KNURR, KNUR, a knot in wood, wooden ball. (E.) ‘A 
knurre, bruscum, gibbus;’ Levins, 190. 16. ‘ifo-sse, a knob, knot, or 
knur in a tree;* Cot. ME. knor. ‘Without knot <ir knor, or eny 
signe of goute;’ Tale of Beryn, ed. Eurniv.-ill, 1. 2514. Not found 
in AS., but prob. a native word. EFries. knure. Cf. also MDu. 
knorre, a hard swelling, knot in wood (Kilian, Oudemans) ; Dan. 
knort, a knot, guarl, knag; Swed. dial, knurr, knurra, a round knob 
on a tree ; G. knorren, a hunch, lump, protuberance, knot in reed or 
straw; prov. G. knorz, a knob, knot (Fliigel). p. It is evidently 
allied to ME. knarre, a knot in wood; see Wyclif, Wisd. xiii. 13; 
see Gnarled. 

KOPJE, a small hill. (Du.) Common in S. Africa. — Du. kopje, 
lit. ‘little head ;’ dimin. of kop, head. Cf. E. cop, AS. cop, top, esp. 
of a hill ; C L kop/, head. 

KORAN, the sacred book of the Mohammedans. (Arab.) Also 
Alcoran, where al is the Arabic dcf. article. Bacon has Alcoran, 
Essay 16 (Of Atheism). — Arab, quran. Palmer’s Pers. Diet., col. 469 ; 
explained by ‘reading, a legible book, the kiiran,’ Rich. Pers. and 
Arab. Diet. p. 1 1 2 2. — Arab, root qaraa, he rend ; Rich. Diet. p. 1 1 a 1 . 
^ The a is long, and liears the stress; but Byron has k6rans. Corsair, 
ii. 3. 

KOUMISS, a fermented liquor prepared from mare's milk. (F.— 
Russ.— Tatar.) S^iclt chutnis in 1007; Topscll, Fourfooted Beasts, 
p. 312. — F. iloiirnfs. — Russ, kymuis ; RcifT. — Tatar kumiz (N. E. 1.).). 
KRAAL, a Kaffir village. (Du. — Port. - L.) ‘This shews the 
koral, or kraal, to lie a village;’ Voyages (1745); vol. ii. p. 120 
(note); under the date 1714. — Du. itmo/. — Port, curral, an enclosure 
for cattle, a fold for sheep; Span, corro/. — Port, corr-o, a ring in 
which to bait bulls ; with suffix -al. — L. eurrere, to run ; sec Current. 
Fiom the .Span, phrase correr toros, to run bulls, to hold a bull-fight 
(Diez). Kb rting, § ^05. 

KYTHE, KITH£,to make known. (E.) In Burns, Hallowe’en, 
st, 3. ME. kythen, kithen ; Chaucer, C. T. 5056 (B 636). AS. cytian, 
to make known ; formed by regular vowel-change from cub, known, 
pp. of cunnan, to know. See Unoouth, Can ( i ). 


L 

LAAGER, a camp, a temporar)' lodgement surrounded by 
waggons. (Du.) SAirican Du. lager; Du. leger; cf. G. lager, a 
cami>, MHG. leger. See Leaguer, Loir. 

LABEL, a small slip of pajxir, &c. (F.) Variously used. In 
heraldry, it denotes a small horizontal strip with (usually) three 
pendants or tassels. Also, a strip or slip of silk, parchment, or 
paper. ME. label; Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, pt. i. § 22 ; where 
it denotes a movable slip or thin rule of metal, u^ on the front of 
the astrolabe, revolving on a central pin, and used as a sort of pointer. 
—OF. label, also lambel (F. lanibeau'i, in the heraldic sense; sec 
Hatzfeld. Cotgravchas: a Libel of three points; Lambeau, 

a shread, rag, or small piece of stuffe or of a garment.’ Of uncertain 
origin ; perhajis allied to OLat. lamberdre, to tear in pieces (Ascoii;. 
Kbrting, $ 5399. p. But the OF. label may be of Teut. origin ; from 
OHG. lappa (G. lappen), a flap, rag, shred; see Lap (1). Der. 
label, verb ; Twelfth Night, i. 5. 265. 

LA BELL UM, a pendulous petal. (L.) A botanical term. — L. 
labellum, a little lip. For *labrellum, dimin. of labrum, a lip, akin to 
labium, a lip ; see Labial. 
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IiABIAIi, pertaining to the lips. (L.) ‘Which letters are 
labial! ;* Bacon, Nat. Hist. ( 198. [The labial letters are p, 6,/, w, 
w; closely allied to which is the nasal m.] ■- Late L. /a6/ci/f5, belong- 
ing to the lips ; coined from L. labium, the lip. See Lip. 

T ,A'HIA TE. having lips or lobes. (L.) A botanical term. 
Coined, as if from a L. pp. *labiatus, from L. labium, the lip. See 
Labial. 

LABOBATOBY, a chemist’s workroom. (I..) * Laboratory, a 
chy mists workhnnsc;’ Kersey, ed. 1715. And in Ben Jonson, 
Mercury Vindicated. Shortened from elaboratory, by loss of e. 

‘ Elahoratory, a work-house;' Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. Cf. MF. 
elaboratoire, ‘ an elaboratory, or workhouse ; ' Cot. Formed, as if 
from a L. *ilaboratorium, from elahurare, to take pains, compounder! 
of L. i, out, extremely, and labdrare, to work. See ElacK>rate, 
Labour. 

LABOBIOUS, toilsome. (F. - L.) ME. laborious ; Gower, 
Conf. Ainant. ii. 90; bk. iv. 2636. *-F. laborieux, * laborious;' Cot. 
■■ L. laboriosus, toilsome ; formed with suffix Ssus from labori-, decl. 
stem of lab or, .See Labour. Der. lalmrious-ly, -ness. 

LABOUB, toil, work. (F. — L.) ME. labour (accented on 
-owr); Chaucer, C. T. 2195 (A 2193). — OF. labour, later /aiewr. — L. 
laburem, acc. of labor (oldest form labos), labour, toil. Perha|)s 
allied to lahare, to totter, to sink, from the idea of struggling with 
a heavy weight (Briial). Der. labour, verb, MIC. lahouren, Chaucer, 
C. T. 186; lahour-eili labnur-er, ME. laborer, Chancer, C. T. 1411 
(A 1 409) ; and see labor-i-nus, labor-at-or-y, ^*he spelling with 

final -our, answering to OF. -our, shows that the derivation is not 
from L. noni. labor, but from the acc. laborem. 

LABUBITUM, the name of a tree. (L.) In Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
1 ). xvi. c. iS. — L. laburnum-, Pliny, xvi. 18. 31. 

LABYBINTH, a place full of winding passages, a ma/e. 
fK. ;k.) In Shsik. Troil. ii. 3. 2. — F. labyrinthe-. Cot. — J« 

I tbyriulhus.mmVtXi. ^a0vptv6os, a maze, place full of lanes or alleys. 
I'rob. of Egypt, origin. ^ Cotgravc spells the F. word ‘ laborinth ; ’ 
so also Late L. lahorintus, Trevisa, i. 9 ; by confusion with L. labor. 
Der. labyrinth-iue, labyrintk-i-an, 

LAC (0, a resinous substance. (Hind.— .Skt.) A resinous sub- 
.stance produced mainly upon the banyan-tree by an insect called the 
Coccus lacca, *Lacca, a kind of red gum; ’ Kersey’s Diet., ed. 1715. 
■■Hind, lakh, the same as Pers. lak, iuk, ‘the substance commonly 
called gum-lac, being the nidus of an insect found deposited on certain 
trees in India, and from which a beautiful red lake is extracted, used 
in dyeing Richardson's Pers. Diet. p. 1272. — Skt. lak^ha, lac, the 
animal dye ; also laktaka-, lac ; raktli, lac, from rakta-, pp. of the verb 
railj, to dye, to colour, to redden; cf. Skt. raitga-, colour, paint 
(Bcnfcy). Doublet, /oL (2). "Dot. lacqu-er, gum-lac, shel-lae, 

LAC (2), a hundred thoustind. (Hind. — Skt.) Imported from 
India in modern times; we speak of ‘a lac of rupees '>^100,000 
rupees. — Hind, lakh, a hundred thousand. — Skt. laksha, a lac, 
a hundred thr>usand ; nrig. ' a mark ; ’ cf. Skt. laksk, to mark. Accord- 
ing to II. H. Wilson, the reference is to the great number of lacca 
insects in a nest. See Lack in Yule. See Lao (1). 

LACE, a cord, tic, plaited string. (F.— L.) ME. las, laas. King 
Aiisanndcr, 7698 ; Chaucer, C. T. 394 (A 39a). — OF. las, a snare ; 
MF. laqs (F. lacs); cf. laqs courani,a. noose, running knot; Cot. — L. 
laqueum, acc. of laqueus, a noose, snare, knot. p. Perhaps allied 
to L. laccre, to allure, used in the comp, allicere, to allude, elicere, to 
draw out, delicere, to entice, delight. See Delight. Der, lace, 
verb, Spenser, 1 *'. Q. v. 5. 3. Doublet, lasso. The use of 

lace in the orig. sense of * snare ’ occurs in Spenser, Muiopotmos, 427. 
LACERATE, to tear. (L.) In Colgrave, to translate F. /ocirrrr; 
and in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — L. lacerdtus, pp. of lacerdre, to tear, 
rrnd. — I., laccr, mangled, tom. 4 ‘Gk. Kautpos, torn ; cf. Xauis, a rent. 
Der. laceral ion, lacerat-ive, 

LACHRYMAL, LACRIMAL, ]iertaining to tears. (L.) 
The usual spelling lachrymal is false ; it should be lacrimal. In 
anatomy, we speak of ‘the lachrymal gland.’ Spelt lachrymall in 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, bk. xxix. c. 6; p. 367 c; wc find * lachrymable, 
lamentable,’ ‘ lachrymale, to weep,’ and ^lachrymatory, a tear-bottle’ 
in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. All formed from Ij.lacryma, a tear, 
better spelt lacruma or lairima. The oldest form is daerhna 
^estus); cognate with Gk. SaK/w, a tear, and with E. tear. See 
Tear, sb. Der. from the same L. lacrima arc lachrym-ose, lachry- 
mat-ar-y. 

LACK (i), want. (E.) Tlie old sense is often * failing,' ‘ failure,’ 
or ‘fault.’ ME. lak, spelt lac, llavelok, 1 . 191 ; the pi. lakkes is in j 
F. Plowman, B. x. 262. Not found in AS., but cf. EFries. lak, \ 
defect, blame; OFries. lek, damage, harm, lakia, to attack. 4 * Dii. 
lak, blemish, stain ; whence taken, to blame ; Low G. lak, defect, 
blame; MSwed. lack, defect, blame. Wc also find Icel. lakr, 
defective, lacking. Der. lack, verb ; see below. 


LACK (a), to want, be destitute of. (E.) ME. lakken, Chaucer, 
C. T. 758, 1x498 (A 756, F 1186) ; P. Plowman, B. v. 13a. The 
verb is formed from the sb. ; hence the verb is a weak one ; and the 
pt. t. is lakkede, as in Chaucer. See therefore Lack (i) above. 
LACBIER, another form of Laoquer, q. v. 

LACKEY, LACQUEY, a footman, menial attendant. (F.— 
Span.? -Arab.?) In Shak. As You Like It, iii. a. 314; Tam. 
Shrew, iii. a. 66. Also spelt alakay in Lowl. Sc. ; see Kolland, 
Court of Venus, ii. 1035 (S. T. S.). — MF. laquay, * a lackey, footboy, 
footman;’ Cot. ModF. laquais. There was also an OF. form 
alacay ; see Littre, who shows that, in the 15th cent., a certain class 
of soldiers (esp. crossbow-men) were called alagues, alaeays, or 
laeays. (The prefix a- suggests al, the Arab. dcf. article.) — Span. 
lacayo, a lackey ; cf. Port, laeaio, a lackey, lacaia, a woman-servant 
in dramatic performances, fi. The use of n- (for al) in OF. alaeays 
suggests an Arab, origin. — Arab, luka*, worthless, slavish, and, as 
a sb., a slave. The fern, form lak*d, mean, servile (applied to 
a woman) may account for the Port, lacaia. Allied wonls are lakt, 
abject, servile, lakii'i, slovenly ; atka\ sordid, servile. See Richardson, 
Pers. Diet. pp. 1272, 1273, 159. y* However, this is but a guess ; 
the etymology is quite uncertain ; Dit z connects it with Ital. leecare, 
G. leeken, to lick ; sec Liok. Der. lackey, verb. Ant. and Cleop. i. 
4. 46 ; .Spenser, F. Q. vi. 2. 15. 

ZiACOKIC, brief, pithy. (L. — Gk.) ^Laconical, that speaks 
btiefly or pithily;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. ‘ With laconic brevity ;’ 
Beaum. and Fletcher, Little Fr. Lawyer, v. 1 (Clcremont). — I.. 
Laconicus, l.aconian. — Gk. AmuoiviKof, Laconian. — Gk. Aauojv, a La- 
conian, an inhabitant of J^aceda-mon or Sparta. These men were 
proverbial for their brief and pithy style of speaking. Der. laconic-al, 
laeonic-al-ly, laconic-ism ; also laeon-ism, from Gk. A&kow. 
LACQUER, LACKER, a sort of varnish, (h'. — Port. — Hind. 

I -'Skl.l * Lacker, a sort of varnish;’ Kersey, ed. J715. ‘Lacquer'd 
clmir;* Pope, llonace, E|>. ii. 1. 337. ‘The lack of Tonquin is 
a sort of gummy juice, which drains out of the bodies or limbs of 
trees. . . . 'fhe cabinets, desks, or any sort of frames to be lackered, 
are made of fir or pone-tree (s/r ). . . . The work-houses where the lacker 
is laid on are accounted very unwholesora ; * Dampier, Voyages, an. 
1688; ed. 1699; vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 61. — MF. lacre, ‘a confection or 
stuflc made of rosin, brimstone, and white wax mingled, and melted 
together,* &c. ; Cot. — Port, lacre, sealing-wax ; allied to Port. 
laca, gum-lac. — Hind, lakh, lac. — Skt. Idksha, lac. See Lao (1). 
Der. Tamuer, verb. 

lacrosse, a Canadian game ; played with a crosse, or large 
stringed bat. (F. — L.) F. la crosse; from la, f., the, and crosse, 
a Ijcnt stick. — L. ilia, f. of ille, that ; Late L. type *croecia, *croccea, 
fcm. of adj. formed from Late I^. croccus, a hook. 

XiACTEAL, relating to milk, conveying chyle. (L.) ‘ Lacteal, 

Lacteons, milky ;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. ‘Lactory [read lactary ] 
or milky plants, which have a white and lacteons juice;’ Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. vi. c. JO, $ 2. Formed with suffix -al from 
l..lacte-us, milky. — L. lact-, stem of lac, milk.-f-Gk. yaXaitT-, .stem 
of YdAa, milk. Der. lacte-ous ( = 1 .. laeteus) ; lactesc-ent, from pres, 
part, of lactescere, to become milky ; whence lactescenee. Also lacti-e, 
from lacti-, decl. stem of lac ; whence also lacti-ferous, where the 
suffix is from L. -fer, bearing, from ferre, to bear, cognate with E. 
bear. Al so lettuce, q.v. 

LACUNA, a hiatus, gap in a MS. (L.) First in 1663. — L. 
lacuna, a hole, pit. — L. lacu-s, a lake ; see Lake (i), LagOOn. 

LACUSTRINE, pertaining to a lake. (L.) First in 1830. 
Formef! from L. lacus, a lake ; like I., palustri-, from palus, a marsh, 
LAD, a boy, youth. (E.) ME. ladde, pi. laddes ; Havclok, 1 . 1 786 ; 
P. Plowman, B. xix. 32 ; Allit. i’oems, ed. MoriLs, B. 36. Of obscure 
origin ; jjcrhaps (as suggested in N.E. 1 ).) the orig. sense was ‘ one 
letl,’ i.e. a follower, de{}endant. From ME. lad, led, pp. of ledeu, 
to lead. Sec Lead (i). (H. Bradley, in Athena-um, June i, 1894.) 
^ l.ar.sen has Dan. aske-ladd (Norw. oske-ladd) the youngest son in 
Norw. nur sery t ales, a (male) Cinderella ; where asits^ash. 
LADANuM, the same as Laudanum, q. v. 

LADDER, a frame with steps, for climbing up by. (E.) ME. 
laddrr, P. Plowman, B. xvi. 44 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 333, 1 . 6830. 
The word has lost an initial h. AS. hUedder, hleder, a ladder ; 
Grein, ii. fio.^-Du. ladder, a ladder, rack or rails of a cart; OHG. 
hleitra, G. leiter, a ladder, scale, fi. Allied to Gk. nXt/taS, a ladder ; 
see Climax. Named from sloping ; see Lean (1). (yKLEI.) 
LADE (t)» to load. (E.) ‘And they laded their asses with the 
corn ; ’ Gen. xlii. 26. Fcjrmerly a strong verb ; we still use the pp. 
/<u/e;i =' loaded ; Ant. and Cleop. iii. 11, 5; v. 2. 123. ME. laden, 
pp. laden, Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1 . 1800. AS. hladan, to 
heap together, to lade, to burden; also, to lade out (water) ; pt. t. 
hlod, pp. A/<i<ilm.< 4 Da. laden ; Icel. hlaba, Dan. lade, Swed. ladda; 
f loth. - hlafhan (in comp, af-hlathan ; G. la^n, OHG. hladan. fi. All 
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from a Teut. base *hlad (not *hlath\ to lade (Kluge). Alli^ to 
Kuss. Made, a load. Der. ladling, a load, cargo, Merch. Yen. ill. i. 
3. And see Lode (2). (Distinct from /oa</.) 

LADE (2), to draw out water, drain. (£.) * He’ll lade it [the 
sea] dry;' 3 lien. VI, iii. 2. 139. M£. kladenf laden; *lkade out 
thet weter'=lade out the water, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 178, L 10 
[where Ih is written for hi], AS. kladan, to heap together, to load, 
to lade out; Grein, ii. * Hlod wseter *s;drcw water; Exod. ii. 
19. The same word as Lade (i). Der. ladde, q. v. 

LADLE, a large spoon. (E.) So called because used for lading 
or dipping out water from a vessel. ME. ladel, Chaucer, C. 1. 
2022 ; P. Plowman, B.xix. 274. AS. kltedel; in Glosses, ed. Napier. 
Formed with snfhx -el from AS. hlatlan, to lade ; see Iiade (2). 
p. The suffix -el in this case denotes the means or instrument, as in 
J'-. «//-/# (—AS. se/-l), a seat, a thing to sit upon. 

LADY, the mistress of a house, a wife, woman of rank. (£.) 
ME. lady, Chaucer, C. T. 88. Older spellings la/di, Layamon, 1256; 
le/di, lea/di, Ancren Riwle, pp. 4, 38; Iheuedi {^hlevedl), Ayenbite 
of Inwyt, p. 24; lafdij, Ormnlum, 1807. AS. USfdige, a lady; 
Grein, ii. 81 ; ONorthumb. hldfdia, in the margin of John, xx. 16, 
in the Lindisfame MS. p. Of uncertain origin ; the syllabic Alt?/ 
is certainly from the word Alii/, a loaf; see Loaf, Lora. But the 
suffix -dige remains uncertain ; the most rea.sonablc guess is that 
which identifies it with a supjiosed *dige, a kneader, from a verb 
cognate with Goth, deigan, to knead. This gives the sense ‘ bread- 
kricadcr,* or maker of bread, which is a very likely one ; see Iiord. 
Cf. led. dei^a, a dairy-maid ; and see further under Dairy, Dough. 
^ The IcelT/rt/di, a lady, is merely borrowed from English. B. The 
term Lady was often used in a special sense, to signify the blessed 
Virgin Mary ; hence several derivatives, such as lady-hird, lady-fern, 
lady s-finger, lady's-mantle, ladfs-Mpper, lady s-smocle, lady's-tres^s. 
Cf. G. Marien-ka/er (Mary’s chafer), a lady-bird; Marien-blume 
(Mary’s flower), a daisy; Marien-mantel (Mary's mantle), lady’s- 
mantle; Marlen-schuh (Mary’s shoe), lady’s-slipper. Der. A. (in 
the general sense), lady-love, lady-ship, ME. ladiship, Gower, C. A. 
ii. 301, bk. V. 5208 ; written lefdisehip ( — deference), Ancren Riwle, 
p. 108; lady-like. B. (in the special sense) /<Tf/v-6iVr/, &c. , as above. 
Also lady-chapel, lady-day, which strictly speaking arc nut compound 
words at all, since lady is here in the gen. cose, so that lady chapel 
chapel of our T.<ady, and lady day— day of our Lady. The ME. gen. 
case of this word was lady or /adiV, rather than ladies, which was 
a later form ; this is remarkably shown by the phrase * in his lady 
grace ’-in his Lady’s favour, Chaucer, C. T. 88; where Tyrwhitt 
wrongly prints ladies, though the MS.S. have lady. The contrast of 
Lady day with Lord's day is striking, like that of Fri-day with 
Thur-s-day, the absence of s marking the fern, gender ; the AS. gen. 
case is hL 7 /dig-an. 

LAQ, sluggish, coming behind. (E.) 'Came too lag [late] to 
see him buried;’ Rich. Ill, ii. i. 90. Cf. prov. E. /ag, late, last, 
slow ; lag-last, a loiterer; lag-teeth, the grinders, so called because 
the last in growth ; llalliwell. A difficult word, prob. due to con- 
fusion of lag, in other senses (see N. E. D.) with ME. lak, E. lack, 
failure, deficiency. Cf. prov. PL lack, to be absent, to loiter, lachish, 
slow, backward, /ariry, laggy, a last turn, last of all ; ME. Dan. lahke, 
to go slowly (Kalknr) ; Norw. lagga, to go slowly (Ro.ss) ; loel. lakra, 
to loiter, to lag behind. ^ The obs. lagg, remnant of liquor in a 
cask, seems to answer to Norw. lagg(^a)hall, with the same sense 
(Ross), which is prob. derived from feel. Ibgg, the end of a cask, and 
Norw. hald, inclined. This may have influenced the form. Der. lag, 
verb, .Spenser, PL Q. i. i. 6 ; spelt lagge in Palsgrave ; also lagg-ing-ly, 
lagg-er; lag-end, 1 Hen. IV, v. x. 24; lagg-ard (a late word), where 
the suffix -ard is French (of Tout, origin) and is affixed even to Fji glicH 
bases, as in drunk-ard. 

LAGAE’, wreckage lying on the bed of the sea. (F.— Scand.) 
' Lagan, such a parcel of goods as the mariners in danger of ship- 
wrack cast out of the ship ; and because they sink, they fasten to them 
a buoy ;* Cowel, Interpreter (1701). He adds that they are called 
ligan, from Lat. Uganda, i. e. fastening. But they are called lagan, mm 
AF. lagan, used by Edw. II in 1315 (Godefroy); whence Late L. 
laganum. Allied to Icel. Idgn, pi. lagnir, a net laid in the sea. — Icel. 
lag, 2nd stem of Uggja, to lie; see Lie (i). So called because 
sunk. 

LAGEB-BIER, a light German bier. (G.) From G. lager-fner, 
beer brewed for keeping. — G. lager, a store (see Leaguer); and 
hier, beer (see Beer). 

IiAGOOE, LAGUNE, a shallow lake. (Ital. or Span.—L.) 
Ray speaks of ‘the lagune, . . . about Venice’ in 1673 (N. E.D.). 
And Dampier of a lagune in Mexico ; New Voy. (1699), i. 241. We 
speak of ‘ the lagoons of Venice ; ’ — Ital. and Span, laguna, a pool, — 
L. lacuna, a pool. — L. laeus, a lake; see Lake (i). 

LAIC, LAICAL, pertaining to the people. (L.— Gk.) *A 
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LoiVI., or Lay>man ; * Miiiihen,«]. *6*7.— L. loir** » of Gk. origin. 
See Lay (3), the more usual form of the word. 

L Ar^ the den or retreat of a wild beast. (E.) Jd.K.ltir; thedat. 
case leire occurs in OEng. llomilies, ed. Morris, and Series,^ p. 103, 
1. II, where it means *bed.* Spelt layere, meaning ‘camp, Morte 
Arthure, ed. Brock, 1. 2293. AS. leger, a lair, conch, bed ; Grein, 
ii. 167 ; from AS. *leg-, base of liegan, to lie down. See Iiie (l).+ 
Du. leger, a bed, couch, lair ; Uggen, to lie.'fMHG. Ugttr, OHG. 
legar, now spelt lag^, a couch ; OHG. Uggan, to lie; Goth. Ugrs, 
a couch ; ligan, to lie. Doublet, leaguer. 

LAITY, the lay people. (F.-L.~Gk. ; P'. suffix.) In Kersey, 
ed. 1715 ; laitie, Cockcram (1642). A coined word ; AF. laieii, lay 
property. Yearbooks of Edw. 1, 1304-5, p. 411 ; from the adj. lay, 
with the F. suffix -U, due to L. acc. suffix -tatem. P'ormed by 
analogy with du-iy from due; &c. .See Lay (3). 

IiAyig (1), a pool. (F. — L.) ME. lac; Layamon, laSo; also 
AF. lae, as in ‘)>as meres and laces ’ =- these meres and lakes ; in MS. £. 
of the AS. Chron. an. 656; see Plummer’s ed. p. 31.— I., lacum, acc. 
of locus, a lake. The lit. sense is 'a hollow’ or depression. ^Gk. 
kinuos, a hollow, hole, pit, pond. Doublet, loch. Der. lag-oon, q. v. 
InAIHriB (2), a colour, a kind of crimson. (F. — Pers.— Skt.) A 
certain colour is called ‘ crimson lake* * Verinillian, lake, or crimson ;' 
Ben Jonson, Expostulation with Inigo Jones, 1. 11 from end. — F. 
fagur, ‘ sanguine, rose or rubie colour;’ Cot. — Pers. lak, lake pro- 
duced from lac; Rich. Diet. p. 1253; Pers. lak, lac; see Lao (1). 
LAMA (i), a high priest. (Thibetan.) We speak of the Grand 
Lama of Thibet. ‘ Offered to a living Lama ;* Murphy, Orphan of 
China («759), A. ii. sc. 2. First in 1654.— Thibetan Mama, a priest, 
the h being silent; Jiischke, Diet., p. 650. 

LAMA (2), the same as Llama, q. v. 

LAMB, the young of the sheep. (E.) ME. lamb, lomb ; Chancer, 
C. T. 5037 (B 617). AS. lamb, Grein, ii. 154 ; pi. /am6rti.4-Du. lam ; 
Icel. lamb ; Dan. lam ; Swed. lamm ; G. lamm ; Goth. lamb. p. All 
from Teut. type *lamboz, neut. ; root unknown. Dor. lamb, verb, 
lamb-like, lamb-skin ; also lamb-k-in (with double dimin. suffix). 
Hen. V, ii. i. 133. 

LAMBENT, flickering. (L.) ‘Was but a lambent flame;’ 
Cowley, Pindaric Odes, Destiny, st 4. — L. lambent-, stem of jircs. 
part, of lambere, to lick, sometimes applied to flames ; see Virgil, 
iEn. ii. 684. From v^LAB, to lick; whence also E. labitd, lip, and 
lap, verb. See Lap (1). 

LAME, disabled in the limbs, esp. in the legs. (E.) ME. lame, 
Wyclif, Acts, iii. 2; Havelok, 1938. AS. /oma (weak form only). 
Matt. viii. 6. 4* Du. lam ; Icel. lami ; Dan. lam, |>alsied ; Swed. lam ; 
MUG. lam; G. lahm. p. The orig. sense is maimed, braised, 
broken ; from the base LEM, to break (second grade LOM), pre- 
served in Russ, lomate, to break ; Fick, iii. 267. Cf. Icel. lama, to 
bruise, prov. £. lam, to beat ; whence lamming, a beating, Beanm. 
and Fletcher, King and No King, A. v. sc. 3. Der. lame, verb ; 
lame-ly, lame-ness. 

LAMENT, to utter a mournful cry. (F.— L.) Though the sb. 
is the orig. word in Latin, the verb is the older word in English, 
occurring in John, xvi. 20, in Tyndal's version, A. D. 1526. — F. 
lamenter, ‘to lament;’ Cot. — L. lamentari, to wail. — L. lamentum, 
a mournful cry ; formed with suffix -menlum from the base Id-, to 
utter a cry, which appears again in la-trdre, to bark. p. Cf. Russ. 
laiate, to bark, snarl, scold. Of imitative origin. Der. lament, sb. ; 
lament-able, Lydgate, Minor Porms, p. 145 ; lament-at-ion, ME. 
lamenfaciotin, Chaucer, C. T.937 (A 935), from F. lamentation. 
LAMINA, a thin plate or layer. (L.) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 
1674. — L. lamina, a thin plate of metal. Cf. Omelette. Der. 
lamin-ar, Inmin-al-ed, lanun-at-ion. 

L AMMAB, a name for the first of August. (E.) ME. lammasse ; 
P. Plowman, B. vi. 291 ; see note on the line (Notes, p. 173). A.S. 
hld/masse, Grein, 1. 80 ; AS. Chron. an. 921 ; at a later period spelt 
hlammcB’tse, AS. Chron. an. 1009. K. .Alfred has: ‘on jKre tide 
calcndos Agustus, on Jsem daege )« we hataS Aldfnucsse ; ’ Orosius, 
V. xiii. § 2. p. The lit. sense is ‘ loaf-mass,* because a loaf was 
offered on this day as an offering of first-fruits ; see Chambers, Book 
of Days, ii. 154. — AS. hlaf, a loaf ; and masse, mass. See IiOaf and 
MaSB (2). Another AS. name for lammas was hldf-senung, i.e. loaf- 
blessing; The Shrine, p. 112. ^ Not from laridt and mass, as the 

fiction sometimes runs. 

LAMMEBGEYEB, the bearded vulture. (G.) First in 1817. 
— G. Idmmergeier, lit ‘ lambs-vulture.*— G. Idmmer, pi. of lamm, 
a lamb; geier, a vulture. See Lamb and Gsrrfaloon. 

LAMP, a vessel for giving light. (F.— L.— Gk.) In early use. 
ME. lamps; St. Margaret, ed. Cockayne, p. 20, 1. 21.— OF. lamps, 
‘a lampe;* Cot.— L. /ampas.— Gk. Aa/nrdr, a torch, light. — Gk. 
kaiiwstv, to shine. Der. lamp-Maek; lantern, q.v. 

LAMiroON, a personal satire. (F. — O. Low G.) In Dryden, 
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Essay on Satire, 1. 47.-F. /am/on, orig. a drinking song; so called 
from the exclamation /am/ons /-ilet ns drink, frequently introduced 
into such songs, (See Littr^, who gives an example.) -F. lamptr, 
to drink ; a popular or provincial word ; given in Liitrt^ Perhn]is 
a nasalised form of OK. lapper^ ‘to lap or lick up;’ <>»t. Cf. 
Picard lamptr^ to drink. Of O. Low G, origin ; see Iiap ( i ). Der. 

tampoon-er. 

a kind of fish. (F. — ME. laum/rti, laumpret ; 
Havelok, 11. 771, 897.«iAF. lamprey^ Liber Alhus, p. 382; OF. 
Inmpraie, spelt lamproye in Cot. Cf. Ital. lampreda, a lamprey.- 
Late I« lampre^, a lamprey, of whicli an older l<frm was lampetra 
(Ducange). p. So called from its cleaving to rocks; lit. ‘ licker of 
rocks;' coined from L. lamh-ere, to lick, and pefra, a rock. See 
liambent and Petrify, Scientifically named Petrnmyzon, i.c. 
.stone-sucking. 

IiAETCS, a shaft of wood, wiili a spear-head. (F. — L.) MK. 
launee; P. Plowman, 11. iii. 303; King Alisauiukr, 1. 936. — F./nnrr, 
*a lance;' Cot. — 1.. /ancen, a l.ince. Root uncertain. Dot. lancr, 
verb, Rich. Ill, iv. 4. 224 (sometimes spelt /oMti) — ME, lauticen, 
spell laumcyn in Prompt. I'arv., j). 2yo; lanc-er, formerly written 
Innceer^ from F. lander, ‘a lanceer’ (I'ot.) ; also lanregay, q. v., 
lanc-et, ^v., lance-nt-ate, rj. v. (Hut not hw'^tjupnet.) 

IiASrCiiGAY. a kind of spear. (Hybrid; F. — L. ; and F.— 
Span. — Moorish.) Obsolete. In Chaucer, C. T. 13682, 13731 (Six- 
text, H 1943, soil). A e()rrui>tion of F. lance-zagnye, compounded 
of lance, a lance (see Ijalloe), and zagaye, ‘ a fashion of slender ... 
pike, used by the Mooiish horsenicn; * Cot. Cf. .Span. azagayat=al 
zagaya, wliere al is the Arab. def. art., and zngaya is an OSpan. word 
for assegay or ‘ dart,* a word of RerlnT or Algerian origin. Sec my 
note to Chancer, loc. cil., and Way’s note, Proin]it. Pjirv., p. 290. 
^ Assegai is from Port, azagaia. 

LANCEOLATE, I.ince-shaped. (L.) A botnn. term, applied 
to leaves which in shape resemble the hea«l of a lance. — L. lanceolfdus, 
fiirni.shcd with a spike. - 1.. lanreola, a spike ; diniin. oflancea, a Lance ; 
sec Lanoe. ^ Esp. applied to the leaf of the plantain ; cf. F. 
lanvelte, ‘ribwort plantaiuc’ (Cot.). 

LANCET, a surgical instrument. (F. -L.) ME. launcet, also 
spuM lawnsel, lawncent, l*ronipt. Parv., p. jyo.-tJF. lanertte, ‘a sur- 
geon’s launcet ; also, a little lance ; ’ Cot. 1 )imin. of F. lance ; see 
Lanoe. 

LANCH, another spelling of Lanoe, verb, and of Launch. 
LAND, earth, soil, country, district. (E.) Mli, land, land', 
Chaucer, C. T. 4912 (B 492). AS. /a/irf; Grcin, ii. i34.<4.1'>u. land\ 
Icel., Dan., and Swed. land\ Goth. lnnd\ G. land’, MllG. lani. 
Tent, type *land(nn, ncut. ; closely allied to Celtic lyfie *landd, whence 
Irish lann, land, open space, W. llan, a yard, churchyard ; whence F. 
lande, a moor. .Sec Lawn (i). Der. land, verb, AS. lendan 
{t^landiaH), Grein, ii. 16S; land-breeze, land-crab, land-flood, land- 
grave, q. V., land-holder, land-ing, land-lady’, land-lord, Tyndal’s 
Works, p. 210, col. 1, AS. land-hlii/ordi lands-man land-man. Ant. 
and Cleop. iv. 3. 1 1) ; land-mark, Bible, 1351, Job, xxiv. 2 ; land-rail, 
q.v.; landscape, q.v.; landslip, land-steward, land-tax, land-waiter, 
land-ward. 

LANDAU, a kind of coach. ((1.) Added by Todd b> Johnson’s 
Did. In E. Darwin, BoLinic Garden, pt. ii. c. i. 344. Named from 
Landau, a town in Bavaria. Here, Land^Y.. land’, for -au, sec 

Island. 

LAND-GRAVE. a count of a jiruviiiee. (Du.) * Landgrave, 
or Landsgrave, the earl or count of a province, whereof in (lermany 
there are four Blount's Glos.s., cd. 1674. Sjiclt langrauc, Fabyan, 
Chron., cd. 1811, p. 328. — Du. /ant/gran/, a landgrave. — Du. /a/ir/, I 
land, ]>rovincc: and gran/, a count, earl. So also G. landgraf, from ! 
land and graf. B. The woril was borrowed from the 1 )u. rather than ! 
the G., at any rale in the fern, form landgravine, which answers to 
Du. landgravin rather than to G. landgriiflnn. See Land and Mar- 
grave. Dor. landgrav-in, ns above ; landgrav-i-ate, ‘ that region or 
country which belongs to a landgrave ; ’ Blount. 

landrail, a kind of bird ; see Rail (3). 

LANDSCAPE, the prospect of a country. (Du.) In Milton, 
i; Allegro, 1. 70. Fcirmerly spelt landskip ; sec Trench, Select Glossary’. 
‘The landskipp . .which is in the Dutch cabinell;’ (1648); Bury 
Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 2 1 6. And see Blount’s Gloss. , ed. 1674, which 
gives it as a painter s term, to express ‘ all that part of a picture which 
is not of the body or argument ; ’ answering somewhat to the mod, 
term back-ground. It was borrowed from the Dutch painters. -Du. 
landschap, a landscai>e, province; cf. landsehap-schilder, a landscaixr 
painter. - Du. land, cognate with E. land; .and schnp, a suffix- A.S, ' 
seipc^E. -ship (in friendship, worship), allied to the verb which in 
Eng. is spelt shape. See Land and Shape. ^ The Du. sch is 
soundedmore like £. sk than E. sh ; hence the mod. .sound. 

LAJRNf an open space between hedges, a narrow jiassage or .streo'. 


(E.) ME. fans, lone; Chaucer, C. T. 16126 (G 658); P. Plowman, 
A. ii. 19a, B. ii. ai6. AS. lane, lone, a lane ; Codex Diplomaticus, ed. 
Kemble, vol. i. p. 1. 1. 13: vol. iii. p. 33 fno. 549). [Cf. Prov. E. 
lone (Cleveland), lonnin (Cumberland).] OFriesic Iona, lana, a lane, 
way; North Fries. Iona, lana, a narrow way between houses and 
gardens (Oulzen). + Du. loan, an alley, lane, walk. Teut. type 
*lanon-, fem. 

LANGUAGE, speech, diction. (F.-L.) ME. langage, King 
Alisniinder, 1. 6837 ; Chaucer, C. T. 4936 (B 316 '. — F. Lingage, lan- 
guage ; formed with suffix -age f < L. -iitienm) from langue, the tongue. 
-L. lingua, the tongue. See Lingual, Tongue. 

LANGUID, feeble, exhausted, sliiggi.sh. (L.; In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674.-L. languidus, languid.- L. languere, to be weak. See 
Languish. Der. languid-ly, languid-ness. 

LANGUISH. n Ix-’come enfeebled, pine, become dull or 
torpid. (F. — L.) ME. 7aagmAr», Chaucer, C. T. iiaOa (F 930); 
Cursor Mundi, 14138. — F. languiss-, stem of pres. part. of/fi«g«/r, ‘ to 
languish, pine;’ Cot. — L. languere, to be weak; whence languacere, 
to liecome weak, whicli furnishes the F. stem languiss-. p. From 
slack or lax, whence also E. lax, q.v. See Slack. 
Bnigmnnn, i. $ 193; ii. § 632. Dor. languish-ing-ly, langnish-ment ; 
and see languid, languor. 

IiANGUOR, dulncss, listlcssncss. (F.— L.) ME. langour, 
Will, of Palcrne, 918, 986; langur, ('nrsor Mundi, 3596. [Now 
accommodated to the L. sjielling.] — F. langueur, ‘langor;’ Cot.— 
L langiiorem, acc. of languor, languor. — 1.. languere, to be weak. See 
Languish. 

LANIARD, the same as Lanyard, q.v. 

LANIFEROUS, wool - bearing. (L.) A scientific term in 
zoology. In Coles (1676). Coined from I., lanifer, producing wool. 
— L. /<««■-, for hlna, wool; and ferre, to bear. fi. The L. lana is 
allied to ‘Wool, q.v.; 1.. ferre is cognate with FL hear. Der. So 
also lani-geroH\, wool-bearing, from L. gerere, to carry. 

IjANIC, slender, lean, thin. (E.) ME. lank, lonk; s]ielt lone, OiC. 
Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 249, 1. 9; ‘/one he is ant leane'^^ he i.s lank 
and lean. A.S. hlanv, slender ; Grcin, ii. 80. fi. The orig. sense was 
‘ lieiiding,’ weak; cf. G. lenken, to turn, bend; see further under 
Link r I L Der. lank-ly, lank-ness. 

LANNER, a species of falcon. (F.) MK. laner, Voc. 761. 10; 
lanner, Newton, Diet, of Birds, — OF. lanier, ‘a banner ;’ Got. Per- 
haps the same word as OF. lanier, cowardly. (^N. 1*1. D.) 
LANSQUENET, a German foot-soldier; a game at cards. 
(F. — G.) Corruptly spelt laneeknight in (»ld authors, by a poimlar 
blunder. See Ben J onson, Every Man, cd. Wheatley, A. ii. sc. 4. 1. 21. 
*].ansknyght, lancrquenet ;' Palsgrave. — 1'‘. lansquenet, ‘ a laneeknight, 
or German footman ; aLso, the name of a game at cards ; ’ Cot. — G. 
(and Du.) landsknecht, a foot-soldier. — G. lands, for landcs, gen. case 
of land, land, country; and knecht, a soldier. Land—E. land; and 
knecht^Y.. knight. Thus the word is land's-knight, not lance-knight. 
^ The term mc.ans a soldier of the flat or Low Countries, as distin- 
guished from the men who came from the highlands of Switzerland ; 
sec Revue Britannique, no. for Sept. 1866, p. 29 H.ittre). 
LANTERN, a case for carrying a light. (F.— L.— Gk.) ME. 
lanterne, Floriz and Blaiiehenur, cd. l.umby, 1. 238. — F. lanterne.^ 
L. lanterna. Interna, a lantern; Hie .spelling lanterna occurs in the 
Lindisfame M.S., in the L. text of John, xviii. 3. Lanterna Bi*lam- 
terna •**lampterna ; not a true L. word, but borrowed from Gk. 
hauvrqp, a, light, torcli. — Gk. Xafivttv, to shine. Sec Lamp. 

I V Soiiieliines spell lanthorn (Kersey), by a singular popular etymo- 
logy which look account of the horn sometimes used for the sides of 
lanterns. 

LANUGINOUS, covered with down or soft hair. (L.) la 
Blount’s Gloss. (1681 \ From 1.. lanitginiisus, ^ovtwy.^Y.. lanugin-. 
stem of lanugo, flown ; from liina, wool. Sec 'Wool. 

LANYARD, LANIARD, a certain small rope in a ship. (F.; 
Ihc s])e11ing laniard is the better one, since the word lias nothing to 
do with yard. 'I’lifr d is excrescent; the old sjielling was lannier. 
‘Lanniers, Lanniards, small ship-ropes that serve to slacken or make 
stiff the shrowfls, chains,’ &c.; Kensey, ed. 1713. * Laniers, vox 
nnutica ; ’ Skinner, ed. 1671. * Lanyer of lether, lasniere ; ’ Palsgrave. 

— MF. laniere, ‘ a long and narrow band or thong of leather ; ** Cot. 
p. Origin uncertain ; but Colgr. has lanieres, * hawks lunes,’ i.e. jesses; 
jK-rhaps from OF. lanier, a species of falcon. See Iianner. 

fi), to lick up with the tongue. (E.) ME. lappen, lapen, 
Nvyclif, Judges, vii. 7; Gower, C. A, iii. 215; bk. vii. 3671. AS. 
laflan, to lap j rare, but found in iElfric’s Grammar, De Tertia Conj. 

§ 6; and in (jlosses to Prudent ins (Leo). The derivative Icepelder, 
a dish, is in yLlfric's Homilies, ii. 244, 1. 4.4*Icel. lepja, to lap lik«» 
a dog; Dan. labe, to lap; MHG. laffen, OHG. laflian, to lap up; 
MDu. lappen, lapen, * to Jap or licke Tike a dogge ; ’ Hexham.4*^ 
^with inserted hi', to lick. All from VLAB. to lap, lick 
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up: Brngmann, ii. § 632. Der. from the same base are lab-i-al, 
lamb-enty lip. 

IiAP (2), the loose part of a coat, an apron, part of the b(^y 
covered by an apron, a fold, flap. (K.) ME. lappe (dissyllabic), 
Chaucer, C. T. 688 (A 686) ; P. Plowman, B. ii. 35, xvi. 255 ; often 
in the sense of ‘ skirt of a garment ; * see Prompt. Parv., and Way’s 
note. AS. lappa, a loosely hanging portion ; ‘ lifre-lappan * *= portions 
of the liver ; A£lfric’s Gloss., in Voc. 160. 39. OFries. lappa, a piece 
of a garment, •f - 1 )\x.lap, a remnant, shred, rag, patch ; Dan. lap, a patch ; 
.SwecT. lap/’, a piece, shred, patch ; G. lappen, a patch, shred, p. The 
Tent. tyjK* is *lap^n~, m.; allied to Iccl. lapa, to hang clown (not 
given in Cleasby, but cited by Kick and others). Cf. Gk. Kofios, a lobe 
of the ear, or of the liver (Prellwitz). See Xiobe. Der. lap-ftd ; 
lap-el, i. c. part of a coat which lajis over the facing (a mcKl. word, 
added by Todd to Johnson), formed with dimin. suflix -el ; lapp-et, 
dimin. form with suffix -et, used by Swift (Johnson) ; lap-dog, Dryden, 
tr. of Juvenal, Sat. vi. 853 ; also dew-lap. Perhaps connected with 
lap (3). Cf. lop-eared — lap-eared, with hanging cars, applied to 
rabbits. 

IjAF (3), to wrap, involve, fold. (E.) Prob. derived from the 
word above ; whence also ME. bi-lappen, to enfold ; Orinulnm, 14267. 
ME. lappen, to wrap, fold, Will, of J’alerne, 1712;* lapped in cloutes * 
»= wrapjxjd up in rags, P. 1 ‘lowmaii’s Crede, ed. Skeat, 1 . 438. 'Fbe 
puzzling form wlappen is misle.ading ; thus in Wyclif, Matt, xxvii. 59, 
the L. iuuoluit is translated in the later version by ‘ lappide it,’ hut in 
the earlier one by ‘ wlappide it.* But this ME. wlappen is a later form 
of wrappen, to wrap, by the frequent change of r to Z ; so that wlap is 
a mere corruption or later form of wrap, prob. influenced by lap, to 
enfold. See W rap. 

LAPIDARY, one who cuts and sets precious stonc's. (L.) (!ot- 
grave translates E. lapidaire by ‘ a lapidary or jeweller.’ ‘ \V erk of 
the liipidarie;' Wyclif, Ecclus. xlv. 13 1 A. V. 11). Englished from 
1 .. lapidtlrim, a stone-mason, a jeweller. —L. lapid-, stem of lafns. 
a stone. Allied to Gk. Ki-aas, a bare rock, Xemr, a scale, flake. From 
the base LEP, to scale o(T, peel ; seen in Gk. X^ireiv, to peel. Der. 
from the same source, lapidi-fy, lapid-esc-enf, lapid-ese-ence, lapid-e^r- 
enc-y, .Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 23. § 5, Also di-lapid-ate, 
q.v. 

LAPIS LAZULI, a .silicate containing sulphur, of a bright 
blue colour. (E. and Arab.) From L. lapis, a stone ; and luzidl, gen. 
of Med. L. Idzulum, azure ; sec Azure. 

LAPSE, to slip or fall into error, to fail in duty. (L.) In Shak. 
Cor. v. 2. ly; the sb. lapse is in All's Well, ii. 3. 170. — L. lapsare, to 
slip, frequentative of Ifibi (pp. lapsus), to glide, slip, trip. Cf. F, laps, 
a slip. Allied to Sleep. Cf. Ski. lamb, to hang <lown ; Brugniann, 
i. § 353. Der. lapse, sb., from E. lapsus, a slip ; hence also some 
senses of the vb. : cf. AF. laps de temps, lapse of time, Stat. Realm, 
i. 31S (1331). Also col-lapse, e-lapse, H-lapse, re-lapse. 
LAPWIirQ, the name of a bird. (E.) ME. lappewinhe (four 
syllaliles), Gower, C. A. ii. 329, bk. v. 6041 ; later lapwinhe. Prompt. 
Parv. p. 288 ; spelt lhapwynche, Ayenbite of Tnwyl, p. 6i,l. 31. AS. 
hleapewince ; Voc. 260. 2. 'I'he first part is hleape-, connected with 
hliiapan, to run, spring, leap ; see Leap. 7. The second part of the 
word is, literally, * winker ; ’ but we must assign to the verb wink its 
original sense. This orig. sense appears in the GIT G.winchan, MIIG. 
vnnken, to move from side to side, a sense preserved in mod. G. wanken, 
to totter, .stagger, vacillate, reel, waver, &c. Thus the sense is * one 
who turns about in running or flight,* which is fairly descriptive of 
the habit of the male bird. 8. 'Wc find, however, an AS. form laepae- 
fdncce (OE. Texts, p. 504), which has not been explained. ^ Popular 
etymology explains the word as * wing-flapper hut lap does not really 
take the sense of flap ; it means, rather, to droop, hang dow’n loosely ; 
see Lap (2). I'his interpretation is wrong as to both parts of the 
AS. form of the word, and is too general. 

LARBOARD, the left side of a .ship, looking from the stem. 
(K.) Cotgrave has : ‘ Babort, the larboard side of a ship.’ It is also 
spelt larboard in Minsheu, cd. 1627. The spelling is, however, pro- 
bably corrupt ; the ME. spelling appears to be laddebord. In Aliit. 
Poems, cd. Morris, C. 1 . 106, some sailors arc pr^'paring to set sail, 
and after spreading the mainsail, ‘ ]).iy layden in on ladde-borde and 
the lofe Wynnes’ >= they laid in [hauled in?] on the larboard and 
set right the loof (see LuflT). Again, in the Naval Accounts of 
Henry VII, ed. Oppenheim, p. 192, wc find sterltorde and latkeborde\ 
and, at p. 203, latebord ; so that the former syllable was once lathe, 
late, or ladde. It was obviously altered to leerebord (Hakluyt, Voy. 
i. 4) and to larboard (Milton, P. I., ii. 1019) by the influence of s/ecr- 
hoard, later starboard ; see Starboard, fi. The only word which 
answers in form to ME. ladde is Swed. ladda, to lade, load, charge, 
answering to Icel. hlada, AS. Uadan, £. lade. W'c find Icel. hlaHa 
seglum to take in sail. y. Beyond this, all is uncertainty ; we may 
conjecture that the sails, when taken down, were put on the left side 


of the ship, to be out of the way of the steenman, who origiiully 
stood on the starboard (-steer-board) or right side of the ship. 
8. But it is worth notice thsit Icel. hladask d mara bogu, lit, ‘ to lade 
oneself on the shoulders of a horse,’ meant ‘ to mount a horse ; 
one mounts a horse on the left side. ^ The F. babord » G. haehbord, 
where back means * behind ’ the steersman, who used his paddle on 
the right side of the ship. 

LARCENY, theft, robbery. (F. -L.) In Cotgrave, who ex- 
plains OF. larreein by * larceny, theft, robbery.’ An old law term ; 
see Blount’s Nomolexicou.— OF. larreein, larcin (both forms are in 
Cotgrave); mod. F. larcin. The spelling larreein occurs in the 
Laws of William the Conqueror, § xiv ; in Thorpe’s Ancient Laws 
of England, i. 472 ; and larcin in Britton, bk. i. c. 25. [The su/Tix 
-y appears to be an K. addition, to conform the word to forger-y, 
burglar-y, felon-y, and the like ; but it is unnecessary.] — I^. latro- 
einium, freebooting, marauding, robbery ; formed with suflix -einium 
{.occurring also in tirii-cinium) from latro, a robber, fi. Curtius 
(i. 453) considers latro as borrowed from Gk. It is, rather, allied 
to Gk. Xarpis, a hireling, used in a bad sense. The suffix -tro or 
-rpts denotes the agent, and the base is le- or la, discussed by 
Prellwitz, s. v. Xdrpov. Der. larcen-ist. 

LARCH, a kind of tree like a pine. (G. - L.) Siielt larche in 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. Also spelt larche by Turner, Names of Herbes 
(1548), who seems to have introduced the spelling directly from G. 
larche, a larch, though the eh naturally took the £. sound. — G. 

larieem, acc. of larix, the larch-tree (whence Late Gk. 
Xd/uf ). The L. larix is for *darix (cf. lingua for dingua) ; cognate 
with Irish dair, W. dar, an oak (Stokes-Fick, ]>. 147) ; cf. Skt. daru, 
wood, a kind of pine. Allied to Tree. 

LARD, the melted fat of swine. ( F. — I * Larde of flesche, larda, 
vel lardunf,* Prompt. Parv. p. 288. — OF. (and F.) lard, ‘lard;’ 
Cot. ■- L. lardutn ; also larda, shortened form of Ihridum (also larida), 
lard, fat of bacon. Akin to (Ik. \apus, pleasant to the taste, nice, 
dainty, sweet, \apiv6s, fat. Der. lard, verb, ME. larden (Prompt. 
Parv,), from F. larder, to lard (sec note to Ben Jonson, Every Man, 
ed. WWtley, A. iii. sc. 5, 1 . 174); lard-er, Gower, C. A. iii. 124, 
with which cf. AF. larder, OJ*'. tardier, ‘a tub to keep bacon in’ 
(Cotgrave), hence applied to a room in which b.acon and meat are 
kept, called by Palsgrave a larder-house ; lard-y, lard-ae-e-ous ; inter- 
lard. 

LARGE, great, bulky, vast. (F.-L.) In early use. ME. large 
(which usually has the sense of liberal), O. Eng. Homilies, ed. 
Morris, i. 143, 1 . 32.»F. /urge. — E. larga, fern, of largus, large, 
long. Cf. OF. larc, larg, m. (superseded by large, f.) Der. largely ; 
large-ness. King Alisaunder, 1. 6879 J large-heart-ed ; large-hand-ed, 
Timon of Ath. iv. l. I r ; and sec largess, en-large. 

LARGESS, a liberal gift, donation. (F. — L.) ME. largesse, 
P. Plowman, A. vi. 112; Ancren Riwle, p. i66.>F. largesse, bounty ; 
(■ot.«T2ite L. *largitia (not found), for L. largitio, a bestowing, 
giving; cf. 1.. larg'itus, pp. of larglri, to l^estow.^-L. largus, large, 
liberal; see Large. 

LARIAT, a rope with a noose, a lasso. (Span. — L.) * Lariats, 
or noosed cords; ’ W. Irving, 7 'our on the Prairies, 1835, p. 26.— 
Span, la reala, lit. ‘the rope that ties together.’ — L. ilia, fern, of ille, 
lie; and Span, reatar, lit. *to retie,’ attach together, from L. re-, 
again, and aptnre, to adjust, from aptus, fit. See Apt. 

Lark (i), the name of a bi^. (E.) Lari also apjiears as 
lavrock ; see Burns, Holy Fair, st. T. ME. larke, Chancer, C. T. 
*493 (A *49*); spelt laverock, Gower, C. A. ii. 264; bk. v. 4100. 
AS. lawerce, later lauerce, luverce, laferce. The spelling lawtree is in 
Voc. 386. 17; lauerce in Voc. 131. 38. Laferce is in the comp. 
lafercan-beorh, a place-name cited in Kemble. But the oldest spelling 
is laurice. Corpus Gloss. 1 1 73.+ Icel. icevirki, a lark ; Low G. lewerke 
(Bremen Wbrterbuch); OllG. lerehha\ G. lerche', Du. Ueuvorik, 
leetiwerik ; Swed. larka ; Dan. larke. fi. The Icel. la-virii = skilful 
worker or worker of craft, from la, craft, and virki, a worker ; cf. 
Icel. la-vlsi, craft, skill, crafty, skilful ; and (as to virki), tll- 

virki, a worker of ill, spell-virki, a doer of mischief. But the general 
Teut. form points rather to an original *laiwirakj5n- (N. E. D.), 
which may perhaps mean ‘ revealer of treachery ; ’ from *rakjaH- 
(AS. reccan, to relate, expound). Cf. lnhoa, a traitor, betrayer, Mark, 
xiv. 44; also Goth, lew, an occasion, opportunity (Rom. vii. 8, ii), 
whence lewjan, leiwjan^ to betray. Such a name would point to some 
superstition which mav have connected the bird with the rising sun ; 
but no such legend is known. Thus the true origin remains wholly 
unknown : and the oldest spelling (laurice) is obscure. 

ZiARK (3), a game, sport, fun. (E.) Spelt lark in modern E., 
and now a slang term. Also used as sky- lark, and probably due to 
a peculiar use of Lark (1); from its cheerful note. ^ Often (but 
jierhaps wrongly) connected with ME. lak, lok ; also laik, which is 
a Scand. form. See Will, of Paleme, 678 ; P. Plowman, If. xiv. 
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*43; Ormulnm, IX57# Ancren Riwle, p. 15a, note 4; See. 

(Stiatmann ). CL AS. lae, play, contest, prey, gift, offering ; Grein, 
ii. 148 ; Ic«-1. n game, play, sport. 

IiABUM, siiort for Alarum, q.v. In Shale. Cor. i. 4. 9. 
IjABVA, an insect in the caterpillar state. (L.) A scientific 
term. - L. /arua, n ghost, spectre, mask ; the insect’s first .stage being 
the mask ' disguise) of its last one; a fanciful term. Root unknown. 
Der. larv-fil, iilount's Gloss., eel. 1674. 

IiARYNX, the upper part of the windpipe. (L. — Gk.) In 
Kcrse*y, ed. 1715 ; and in P. Fletcher, Purple Island, c. 4, note 29.— 
1,. /rtry/ix.—Cik. the larynx, throat, gullet; gen. case, Xd- 

fa>yym. Der. Iary»f'-e-al^ laryng-e-an^ iaryng-iiis. 

IiABCAR, n native £. Indian sailor. (Pers.) * Lascars, or Indian 
seamen;* W. Dampier, A New Voyage, vol, ii. pt, i. p. 112 (1669). 
First in 1625. ■* Pers. laskkar, an army; whence lashkari, military; 
hence, a soldier, camp-follower; Rich. Pers. Diet. ii. 1265. See 
Yule. 

LASCIYIOUB, lustful. (L.) In .Shak. Rich. II, ii. 1. 19; Lyd- 
gate, Assembly of Gods, 1. 686. — Late L. lascividsus, lustful.— L. 
laseiuia, sb. ; from L. lasciuus, lascivious. J.engthened from an older 
form *lascus (not found), as /est-iuus is from fest-us. Cf. Skt. lask, to 
desire, covet, akin to (ik. Ki-Xcuo/tai, 1 desire, and to £. lust. See 
IiUSt. Der. laseivious-ly, laseivious-ness, 

Ij.^H (i), to fasten firmly together. (F. — L.) ‘Lash (in sea 
affairs), to fasten or bind up anything to the ship’s sides;’ Kersey, 
ed. 1 71 5. * Her ordnance being lashed so fast ; ’ Capt. Smith, Works, 
ed. ArL'r, p. 674. — OK. laekier, variant of lacier (Godefroy), to 
fasten with a lace or siring. —OF. lacke (Godefroy), a lacc, also a 
hinge. — Folk- 1.. *lacium, inr L. laqueum, acc. of laqueus, a snare. 
See Iiaoe. ( f. Norm. dial, lacker, to fasten with thongs (Moisy). 
^ We also find Du. lasscken, to join, scarf together; lasck, sb.. a 
piece, joint, seam, notch ; Swed. laska, to stitch, lash, a scarf, joint ; 
Dan. laske, to scarf, task, a scarf; but it is not clear that they have 
influenced the IC. word. See lasck in Franck. Der. lask-ing, sb. 

IjABH (2), a thong, flexible part of a whip, a stroke, stripe. 
(F. — L.) ME. /a.-rA«. *Lascke, 9 Xtoke, Vgula, flagrum\' Prompt. 
Parv. p. 288. ‘Whiptws lasske;* Chancer, Pari, of Foules, 178. 
Perha])8 formed from Iiaoh (1). Cf. Norm. dial, lasckitr, to lash, 
whip with a cord (Le llericher). p. Or, from OF. lackt, a lace 
(Godefroy) ; see above. Der. lask, verb, to flog, scourge ; cf. ‘ Lasekyn, 
laskyn, b^yn, Hgulo, verbero ; ’ Prompt. Parv. 

LASS, a girb (Scand.) ME. lasse, spelt lasee in Cursor Mundi, 

1. 2608. ME. lasce may be regarded as allied to Iccl. Idskr (base 
lask-), weak ; MSwed. liisk, a person having n«i fixed abode; OSwed. 
loslia Itona, a spinster (cited by Vigfusson): — II. Bradley; in Athc- 
iiscnm, June 16, 1894. Cf. Bavarian lasck, a woman (a term of 
contempt) ; Schineller. p. Olcel. I’oskr is for *lat-kwaz, allied to 
Goth, lat-s, idle, E. late, q.v, ; Brugmann, ii. § 85. 

LA8BITUDE, weariness. (F. — L.) ‘ The one is callyd cruditie, ' 
the other lassitude;’ Sir T. Elyot, Castcl of Hclth, b. iv. c. 1. — F'. 
lassitude ; Cot. — L. lassitndo, faintness, weariness. — I., lassi-, for lassus, 
tired, wearied ; with suffix -tu-den-. p. Lassus is for *lad-tus, where 
lad- corresponds to lat- in Goth, la/s, slothful, cognate with £. late, j 
See I«ate. Brugmann, i. $ 197. 

ZiASBO, a rope with a noose. (Span.~L.) Modern; not in 
Torld's Johnson. The pron. is that useil in 'I'exas, which is archaic. 
— OSpan. laso (Minsheu, 1623) ; .Span, lazo, a snare, slip-knot; and 
cf. F'. /a». — F'olk-L. *laciunt, for 1.. laqueum, acc. nl laqueus, a snare. 
See Laoe. ^ Nut from mod. Spanish, for the Siian. z is sounded 
like our voiceless tk. Der. lasso, verb. 

IiABT (i), latest, hindmost. (E.) Last is a contraction of latest, 
through the intermediate form latst ( = lat’st), for which see Ormulum, 

1. 416s. Sec liate. Cf. Du. laatst, last, which is the superl. of 
loot, late. 

liABT (2), a wooden model of the foot on which shoes arc made. 
(K.) MV). last, lesie. ‘ Hec formtila, last;’ Voc. 654. 35; in a 
glossary of the 15th cent. ’Leste, sowtarys [shoemaker’s) forme, 
formula Prompt. Parv. ]>. 298. AS. last, a foot-track, path, trace 
of feet; (ircin, ii. 160 ; also A.S. l,?ste, a model of the foot; ‘Calo- 
jiodium, ucl mustricul.'i, lursie-,' Vi»c. 125. 32.4- Du. leest, a la.st, 
shape, form ; Icel. leistr, the fool below the ankle ; Swed, last, a 
shoemaker’s last ; Dan. laist, the same; G. leisten, the same ; Goth. 
louts, a track, way, footstep ; 2 Cor. xii. 18. p. The Teut. tyjies are 
all from a base laht-, and the original sense is foot-track, trace of 
a man's path ; cf. G. gleise \ge-leise), a track. F'ormed from Tout. 
*lais, as in Goth, lals, 1 know (Phil. iv. 12); the trace being that 
whereby a man’s path is kmxwn. This word lais was orig. used in 
the sense ‘ 1 have exMrienced,’ and it is the pt. t. of Goth, leisan, to 
track| to find out. From Teut. base */«>, to find out, whence E. 
learn ; allied to L. lira, a furrow, a track, whence E. de-dir-ious. See 
Leom. Der. last (3). 


LAST (3), to endure, continue. (E.) ME. lasten, Havelok, 538 ; 
also listen. Prompt. Parv. p. 299. AS. Iwstau, to observe, perform, 
last, remain ; the orig. sense being * to follow in the track of,* from 
last, a foot-track ; see Last (2).+Goth. laistjau, to follow, follow 
after; from laists, a foot-track ; G. leisten, verb, to perform, follow 
out, fulfil, allied to leisten, sb., a form, morlel, shoemaker’s last. 
Der. last-ingdy, ever-last-ing. ^ Tlie train of ideas in learn, last (2), 
and last (3) is: trace (whence learn, know), follow out, fulfil, 
continue. , t- , 

IiAST (4). a load, a large weight, ship’s cargo. (£.) ME. last. 
*A thousand last quad yere’-a thousand cargoes of kid years; 
Chaucer, C. T. 13368 (B 1628); and see Deposition of Rich. II, ed. 
.Skeat, iv. 74. AS^ hlasf, a burden ; Grein, ii. 81. -AS. kladan, to 
load ; see liOde, liOad.4>lcel. lest, a load, from Uada, to load ; 
Dan. last, a weight, burden, enrgo, from /adt, to load ; .Swed. Iasi, 
a burden, allied to ladda, to load ; Du. and G. last, from laden, to 
load. Iclg. tyi>e Hlat-sto- (-*/«-), from *klat-, to lade ; whence also 
Idg. *klat-to-, as in Icel. klass, a cart-load, Swed. lass, the same. 
liATCH, a catch, fastening. (E.) ME. laccke, used by Walter 
de Bibbesworth to translate OF. cliket ; Wright's Vocab. i. 170. [See 
cliket in Chaucer, C. T. 9920 (E 2046).] *Latcke, laheke, lack, or 
snekke, Clitorium, vel pessula;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 283. From ME. 
\cTh laccken, to seize, catch hold of. Will, of Paleme, 666, 671 ; 1 *. 
Plowman, B. xviii. 324. AS. Iceccan, to seize, lay hold of, Grein, ii. 
i6t ; also ge-lctccan, ./Eifric’s Homilies, i. 182, ii. 50.^ p. AS. Iceccan 
is a weak verb (pt. t. Icckte), from a base *lakk-. It is perhaps ulti- 
mately connected with I., laqueus, a snare. ^ The assertion in 
Trench’s Select Glossary that lace and latch are ‘ tlie same word,’ 
way lie true for some senses of the latter; thus MIC. laccke occurs in 
the sense of ‘snare ' in Ch., Rom. Ro.se, 1624. The IC. and F. wonls 
were prob. confused. For the F‘. wonl, see Iiatohet, Der. latch, 
verb, to fasten with a latch, merely formed from the sb., and not the 
same as MF). laccken ; also latch-key. 

liATCH, to moisten. (IC.) In Shak. Mid. Nt. Dream, iii. 2. 36 : 

* But hast thou yet lackt the Athenians eyes With the loue-iuyee, as 
I did bid thee doc?’ ed. 1623. Oberon had bidden Puck to * annoint 
his eyes; * ii. 1. 261. A variant of Noith E. leek, to moisten, which 
exactly repre.scnts AS. leccan, to moisten, water; latch has the vowel 
of prov. £. lacke, a gutter, AS. lacu, a stream, closely allied to leccan. 
CL MDu. lakcn, to flow (Oudemans), Swed. laka /o, to pour on to. 
.See Notes on 1C. ICtym., p. 1 58. 

IiATCHET, a little lace, a thong. (F. - L.) In the Bible, Mark, 
i. 7, Isa. V. 27. The former t is intrusive. ME. lacket, as in *lacket 
of a schoo ; * Prompt. I’arv. p. 284. ‘ Lacket outlier loupe ’ » latchct 
or loop; Sir Gawayne and the Grene Knight, 1. 591.— OF. lacket, 
Norman and Picard form of OF. lace/, ‘ the lace of a {letticote, a 
woman’s lacc or lacing, also a snare or ginne ; ’ Cot. Dnnin. (with 
suffix -et) of t )F'. lacke (Godefroy), varnnl of las, a snare. See liaoe. 
Mr Observe that latent is the dimin. of lace, and distinct from la/ck 
in most of its senses. 

liATE, tardy, coming behind, slow, debiycd. (£.) 1. MIC. lat, 
rare as an adj. in the positive degree. ‘ A lat inoii ’ — a man slow of 
iiclief ; Joseph of Arim.'ithie, ed. Skeat, I. 695. The adv. is late, as 
in *la/e ne rathe’- late nor early, P. Plowman, B. iii. 73. 2. The 
compar. form is later or latter, spelt leettere in Layamon, 1. 5911. 
3. The superl. is latest, latst, nr last, the intermediate form ap2X‘aring 
in the Ormnlum, I. 4168. AS. Icet, slow, Into; Grein, ii. 165. ^Du. 
laat, late ; Iccl. latr, slow, lazy ; l>an. lad, lazy, slothful ; Swed. lat, 
lazy, idle; Goth, lais, slothful, I.uke, xix. 22 ; G. lass, weary, indo- 
lent. Allied to L. lassus { — *lad-tus), weary, p. All from the weak 
grade of Teut. base *let, to let, let go, let alone ; so that late means 
let alone, neglected, hence slothful, slow, coming behindhand. See 
liet(i). Brugmann, i. § 197. Her. late-ly,late-ness, lat-isk,latt-er, 
lati-er-ly, last (i), q.v., last-ly. Also let (2). From the same source, 

I lassitu de, q. v. 

LATi^N, triangular, applied to sails. (F. — L.) In Ash’s Diet., 
ed. 1773. Vessels in the Mediterranean frequently have lateen sails, 
of a triangular shape. The E. s^Kdling preserves the pronunciation 
of the F. word Latine, the fem. of Latin, J.atin ; the lit. sense being 
' Latin sails,’ i. e. Roman sails. See Latin. ‘ Voile Latine, a mizen 
or smack saile; * Cot. ’Latina, the mizen saile of a ship; also, the 
Latine loong;* Flotio, llal. Diet. cd. 1598. So also Span. Latina 
vda, a lateen sail ; a la Latina, of a liiangular form. 

XiATENT, lying hid, concealed. (L.) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 
1674; ^ Cockeram (1642).— L. latent-, stem of pres. pt. of 

latere, to lie hid. Der. latent-ly, latenc-y. 

LATEBAIj, belonging to the side. (L.) In Milton, P. L. x. 
705. ‘A lateral view;’ Ben Jonson, Underwoods, xxiii. 1. 9. — L. 
lateralis, belonging to the side.—L. later-, for Votes-, stem of lotus, 
the side.4‘ Irish ietk, W. led, side. Der. lateraldy. 

LATH, a thin slip of wood. (E.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. iv. 2. 136. 
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In the North of England, the form used is lat ; see Ray, HalUwel!, /mic, praise. Root uneertam. Der. laud-obU, laud-ahlt-nttSt 

and the Holdemesa Glossary (E. D. .S.). This corresponds with ME. laud-ahl-y ; also lavd-at-or-y (from pp. laud-attu) } laudt sb., Troil. 
iatit, a lath. 'Hie asser, a laif/ Voc. 739. 4. AS. /a//, pi. latta; iii. 179; Hamlet, iv. 7. 178. And see a//ow (a). 

'Asseres, latia;* ASlfric^s Gloss., in Voc. 126. 14; also /a//a, p)., ItAUDANUM, a preparation of opium. (L.— Gk.— Pers.) 
Voc. 185. ao.< 4 ’Do. /a/, a lath; G. lattef a lath, whence F. latte is ^Laudanum or Opiate Laudanuniy a medicine so ciuled from its ex- 
borrowed. p. The exact correspondence of the dental sound in AS. ccllent qualities; ' Kersey, ed. 1715 ; and in Sir T. Browne, Religio 
latt and G. latte presents a difficulty. Perhaps the modem £. form Medici, pt. ii. § 12. Kersey’s remark refers to a supposed connexion 
was influenced by the W. Hat*, a rod, staff, yard, which is cogiute with laudilre, to praise ; on which Mahn (in Webster) remarks : 
with Irish slat, a rod, from a Celtic type *slatta. The pi. lathes occurs ‘ this word cannot be derived from L. laudandum, to be praised, nor 
in 1350 ; Riley, Memorials of London, p. 261. Der. latt-iee, q. v., was it invented by Paracelsus, as it previously existed in j^ovenpal.* 
lait-en, q. v. The name, in fact, was an old one ; but was transfen^ from one 

liATl^ (1), a machine for 'turning* wood and metal. (Scand.) dnig to another. * Laudanum, Ladanum, or Labdanum, a sweet- 
' Could turn his word, and oath, and faith, As many ways as in a smelling transparent gum gathered from the leaves of Cistus Ledon, 
lathe ; ’ Butler, Hudibras, jit. iii. c. a. 11 . 375, 376. Cotgrave explains a shrub, of which they make pomander ; it smells like wine mingled 
F. tournoir by ‘ a turner’s wheel, a lathe or lare* Prob. of Scand. with spices;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Cf.MSpan./<tu(/ano,*thegum 
origin; from a form represented by Dan. lad, as in dreie-lad, a turning- labdanum vsed in pomanders ; ’ Minsheu (1623). Spelt labdanum in 
lathe ; which also means * frame,’ as in vetver-lad, a loom (weaving- Cotgrave, s. v. labdane ; but laudanum in Bullein’s Dialogue (1578), 
frame). This Dan. fed is prob. the same as Icel. Afed, a pile, a stack ; p. 43, 1 . 13. Spelt ladanum, Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ‘v. a 
from hlada, to lade; see Lade (2). p. We may also compare AS. (Perfumer). i-L. ladanum, ledanum, the resinous sulistance exuding 
hlad-hweogl (lit. lade-wheel), an engine or wheel of a well, to draw from the shrub lada ; Pliny, xxvi. 8. 30, $ 47 ; xii. 17. 37, § 45. -Gk. 
water (Bosworth) ; also AS. Wied-zrewde/, a wheel for drawing water K^davov, kdSavov, the same.— Gk. AqSov, an oriental shrub, Q'stus 
(id.); which are clearly derived from AS. hladan, to lade out water. Grr/icus. «Pers. /ddan, the gum-herb lada; Rich. Pers. Dict.,p. 1251, 
A transference of name from the water-wheel to the lathe would be col. 2, last line. 

easy. % The entry /dd, a lathe, in Vigfusson’s Iccl. Diet., is incorrect IiATTOH, to make the noise denoting mirth. (£.) ME. ZawgAen, 
(N.E.D.). Chaucer, C. T. 3847 (A 3S49). Various s;K*llings arc lauhwen, 

l^THE (2), a division of a county. (E.) Kent is divided into lauhen, laghen, lehien, lih^en, dec. ; see Stratmaun. OMerc. hlahhan, 
five lathes or portions; sec Pegge's Alphabet of Kenticisms ; E.D.S. AS. hlehkan, lUihhan, hlihan, pt. t. hloh ; Grcin, ii. 81. ^Du. lagehen ; 
Gloss. C. 3. A.S. /i>d, a portion of land ; *ne gyme ic ]>ines, ne lades Icel. Idaja, pt. t. hlu ; Dan. lee ; Swed. le ; G. lachen ; Goth. hJahjan, 
nc landcs*’ =- 1 covet not thine, neither lathe nor land ; Thorjie’s pt. t. hlbh. p. All imitative words from a Teut. base HLAH, 
Ancient Laws, i. 184. * In qnibusdam vero provinciis Anglice vuca> corresponding to an Aryan base KLAK, to make a noise. Cf. 

batur led, quod isti dicunt tithinge ; ’ id. i. 453, note 3 ; and sec Lith. hleg-eti, to laugh, Gk. KkuHiativ, to cluck. Somewhat similar 
Glossary in vol. ii.'f'Icel. lad, land, landed possession. 'Teut. tyiie words are to ciy as a jackdaw, KpuCttv, to caw, ukd^tip, to 

*ltHom, neuter. Cf. Goth, un-leds, poor, lit. ‘ landless.' clash, upd^nv, to croak, &c. ; L. croeitdre, glueire ; and cf. E. crahe, 

LATIIER, foam or froth, esp. when made with soap and water, creak, crack, click, clack, cluck, &c. Der. laugh, sb., laugh-er, laugh- 
( 1 C.) ME. lather, for which Stratmann gives no reference ; but we aide, laugh-abl-y, laugh-able-ness, laugh-ing-ly, laugh-ing-gas, laugh- 
find the derived verb ferAerfen, as in *he hjterede a swote ’ he was in ing-Jock. K\so,laugh-ter, Chaucer, Troil. ii. 1 169, from A.S. AfeaA/or, 
a lather witli sweat; Layamon, 1 . 7489 (later text). AS. leador, Grein, ii. 82, cognate with Icel. hldtr, Dan. latter, G.lachter, 
lather, Voc. 45^1. 14: also in the comp, lendor-wyrt, lit. lather-wort, IiAtriffCII (i), LAECH, to throw forward like a spear, hurl, 
i.e. soapwort; Gloss, to AS. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne; whence send forth, send (a ship) into the water. (E.— L.) ME. /rianrAen, to 
the verb ledrian, to anoint, John, xi. 2 (Lindisfarne MS.).+Icel. pierce, Dcstr. of Troy, 6811; vari.int of launcen, to hurl. Will, of 
laudr, later Ibdr, froth, foam, scum of the sea, soap ; whence laudra, Palemc, 1 . 2755 ; cf. P. Plowman’s Crede, 551. ^Lawneyn, lawnchyn, 
iSdra, to foam, also to drip with blood ; leydra, to wash. Teut. type or styngc with a spere or blode-yryne, lancco ; * Prompt. Parv. » OK. 
*laudrom, neut. ; Idg. type Voutrom, as in Gk. kowrpuv, for koferpuv, lanchier, variant of lander, Picard lancher, F. lancer, ‘to throw, fling, 
a bath, from Aoiw, Homeric k6u (for *kopej), I wash (Prcllwitz). hurle, dart; also, to prick, pierce;’ Cot.^F. lance, a lance; sec 
Cf. T.. lauiire, to wash ; for which see Lave. Der. lather, vb. Lanoe. Doublet, lance, verb. 

LATIN*, pertaining to the Romans. (F. — L.) ME. iMtin- LAUNCH (2), the largest boat of a roan of war, a kind of long- 
Ch.auccr, C. T. 4939 (B 519) ; and earlier, in .St. Juliana, p. 3. — F. boat. (Span.— Port. — Malay.) Formerly lanch. ‘ The craft was . . 
Latin. •mL. Lailnus, Latin, belonging to Latium.^L. Latium, the a lanch, or long-boat;’ Dampier, Voy. (ed. 1729), i. 2. —Span, 
name of a country of Italy, in which Rome was situate. Der. Latin- lancha, 'the pinnace of a ship ; ’ Pineda.— Port, lancha, jiinnace of 
ism, Latin-ist, Latin-i-ty, Latin-he. Also laiim-er = Latin-er, an a ship; also /ancAara.— Malay lanchar, swift, nimble; lanchar, to 
interpreter, Layamon, 14319; well known as a proper name. Also procc^ quickly. See Notes on ]<). Etym., p. 158. 
lateen , q. v. LAUNDRESS, a washerwoman . (F. — L. ) F ormerly launderess 

LATITUDE, breadth, scope, distance of a place N. or S. of the (see below), formed by adding the F. suffix -ess to the old word 
equator. (F. — L.) ME. /a/iVudr ; Chaucer, C. T. 4433. — F. launder or lavender, which had the same sense. ME. lavender, 
— L. Idtitudo, breadth.- L. latus, broad; from an OL. stldtus, Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 1 . 358 ; spelt faumdirr, /ayrtdirr, 
appearing in stlfita, a broad ship. Sec Brugmann, L $ 529 (2). landar, Barlronr’s Bruce, ed. Skeat, xvi. 273, 293.— OF. lavandier, 
Der. latitudin-al, from stem Idtitudin- of the sb. Idtitudo; latitu^n- masc. one who washes; (whence the fem. /avandiVre, * a launderesse 
ar-i-an , lati tudin-ar-i-an-ism, latitudin-ous. or washing-womaii ;' Cot.). — Late L. lavandarius, one who washes; 

LATTEN, a mixed metal, a kind of brass. (F. — G. ?) ‘This Ducange.—L. /or/anef-ff, things to be washed ; from /a»dre, to wash ; 
latten bilbo;’ Merry Wives, i. 1. 165. ME. latoun, laton ; Chaucer, see Lave. Der. laundr-y (^^launder-y), spelt lauendrye in P. Plow- 
C. T. 701 (A 699). — OF. laton (13th cent., sec Littre) ; mod. F. man, B. xv. 182. 

laiton. Cotgrave has ‘ Laiton, lattin (metall).’ Cf. Span, laton, LAUREATE, crowned with laurel. (L.) ME. laureat, Chaucer, 
latten, brass ; I’ort. latao, brass ; Ital. ottone (corrupted from lottone C. T. 24614 (B 3886). — L. laureaSus, crowned with laurel. — L. laurea, 
or laitone\ latten, brass, yellow copper. p. According to Dies, alaurel crown ; fem. form of adj. /ourcus, made of laurel, from /aums; 
the OF. laton is from latte, a lath (also spelt late, ns in Cotgrave) ; see Laurel. Der. laureate-ship. 

because this metal was hammered into thin plates. This is render^ LAUREL, the b.'iy-tree. (F. — L.) In Shak. Trail, i. 3. 107. 
probable by the Ital. latta, tin, a thin sheet of iron tinned, answering Formed, by the common substitution of / for r, from ME. laurer, 
in form to Low L. latta, a lath (occurring in Voc. 729. 5) ; so a laurel, Chaucer, C. T. 9340 (K 1466) ; spelt lorer, Gower, C. A. 
also Span. /fl/as, laths, hoja de /ala, tin-plate, tinned iron plate [where i. 337; bk. iii. 1716; /ore/, Will, of I’alcme, 1 . 2983. — F. laurier, 
Aq/a»foiI, leafl; also Port, lata, tin plate, latas, laths. Y* If latirell, or bay-tree;’ Cot. — Late L. */awrdriws (not found), an 
this be right, these words are of G. origin viz. from G. latte, a lath; adjectival formation with suffix -drius. — L. laurm, a laurel-tree, 
see XiOtu. Der. laurell-ed ; also laur-e-ate ; see above. 

XiATTER, another form of later *, see Late. (E.) \ XtAURUBTUXirUB, an evergreen shmh. (L.*) Used hy Evelyn 

LATTICE, a network of crossed laths. (F.— G.) Here, a» In \ in 1664. Really compounded ol two repaiate words.- L. laiiru:., 
other words, the final -ce stands for s ; a better form is lattii, as in a laurel; finus, a laurustinus. 

Spenser, F. Q. iii. 12. 15. ME. latis, latys; Wyclif, Prov. vii. 6.— LAVA^ the matter which flows down a burning mountain. (Ital. 
AF. latys, Lilier Albus, p. 333, 1 . 4 ; Y.lattis, lath-work (Hamilton). — L.) In Keats, Lamia, i. 137. A late word ; added by Todd to 
— F. /at/r, a lath. —G. alath; see Lath. Der. lattiee-viork. Johnson’s Diet.— Ital. lava, ‘a running gullet, streame, or gutter 
LAUD, to maise. (L.) ME. /aud^n. * If thou /ai«/»f and ioyest sodainly caused by raine;’ Florio’s IlaT. Diet., ed. 1598.-1131. 
.any wight;* Test, of Love, b. i. ch. 10. 76; *la>tde it nought;* /avare, to wash. — L. /auurf, to wash ; see Lave. 

P, Plowman, B. xi. 102. -L. lauddre, to praise. -L. land-, stem of LAVATORY, a place for washing. (L.) In I.cvin^; and in 
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\VycIif,Exod. xxx. i8. Cotj^rtve explains F. lavatoireas *a lavatory, 
a ])lace or vcsscll to wash in.’>-L. iauaiorium, a lavatory; ncut. of 
lauiitiirius, belonging to a washer. — L. lauatw^ a washer.— L. lauare^ 
til w.tsh ; se e Iiave. 

LAVE, to wash, Ijathe. (F.-L.) ME. lauen\ ‘And lautth 
hem in the lauandrie ’ [laundry] ; P. I’lowman, C. xvii. 330 ; cf. 
Layamon, 7489. - F. /awr, to wash. — L. /audre, to wash.<f Gk. Aomo', 
to wash. From the Idg. base LOU, to wash. .See Lather. Der. 
lav-er (Exod. xxxviii. 8), ME. lavour, lauour, Chaucer, C. T. 5869 
(1) 287), from OF. laveoir^ Javoer (Godefroy;, lavoir, ‘a washing 
poolc ' ( Cot.), from L. lauatorium (above). And see laundressf lotion. 
J<”rora the same base arc de-luge^ al4uvial. 

LAVEEB, to beat to windward, to tack. (Du.— F. — Du.) ‘But 
those that ’gainst stiff gales laveering go ; ’ Dryden, Astr^ea Kedux, 
1. 65. — I )u. laveertHf Ml)n. lavaren, loeveren, ‘ to saile up and downe,’ 
Hcxiiam. — MF. loveer (Littre); F. lauvoyer.^mV. htf^ luff, weather- 
side.- Du. lotf. See Luff. See Notes on K. Etym., p. 159. 
LAVENBEB. an odoriferous pl.ant. (I'. — L.ate I..) Spelt 
Invendre in Palsgrave; cf. Shak. Wint. 'Pa. iv. 104. ‘Lavendcrc, 
herbe, Lavendula ; ’ Prompt. Parv. — AF. Invendre^ Voc. 557. 9. — l..ate 
L. lavendula, as in Proin])t. l^arv. and Voc. 357. 9. Ollier forms are 
lavandula, livendula CN. E. 1 ).). Also F. lavande, ‘ lavender,’ Cot. ; 
Ital. lavanda, lavender; llal. lavendala, .Sn.an. lavandula. P. The 

E lant was often laid with frcsh>washed linen, and thus came to 
e associated (in popular etymology) with I., lauure, to wash. But 
the early form livendula tends rather to associate it witli liuere, to be 
livid, from its blueish colour. The exact source is unknown. 
LAVISH, adj., profuse, prodigal. (F. — L.) a. The adj. is due 
to an obs. sb., also spelt lavish ; also lavas, lavess, which is explained 
below, p. Examples of the adj. are as follows. * la al other thing 
So light and lanes [arc they] of theyr tong ; ’ Sir T. More, Works, 

} ). 250 b. ‘ Punishing with losse of life the lavesnes of the toung ; ’ 
trende, Quintus Curtius, fol. 67 (R.). ‘ Although some lauishe lipiies, 
which like some other best ; ’ Gascoigne, In Praise of J..ady Sondes, 

1. 7 (Poems, ed. llazlitt, vol. i. p. 53). * Lavish Nature;’ Sjienser, 

Muiopotmos, I. 163. Spelt lavas in ‘Roineus ami Juliet,’ p. 20 
(ILalliwell) ; so also * lavas of theyr tungys;’ Paston Letters, iii. 
323. y. The adj. arose from the use of lavas, sb., in the sense of 
lavishness or prodigality. *'J'here was no lauas [profusion, excess] 
in their speche ;’ Caxton, Golden J.egend, fol. 36.^, back (N.E.D.). 
Whence also the vb., as in ; ‘ 1 hose, wdio did prodigally lauesse out 
and waste their substaunce ; * Udall, tr. of l''.rasmus‘ Apophthegms, 

1 )iogcncs, § 1 6 r. The sb. is of F. origin. — 0 1*'. lavas^e, an inundation, 
abundant rain (Gndefro^) ; cf. Rouchi lavache, as in plouvoir a lavache, 
to rain abundantly (llecarl). — F. laver, to w.ash ; Norm. di.al. laver, 
to lavish, to siiuandcr (Muisy), — L. lauare, to W'nsh. See Lave. 
Compare : ‘ 1 le lauez hj's gyftfz as water of <lyt?he ’ — God lavishes his 
gifts as (freely as one would take) water out of a ditch ; Allit. Poems 
cd. Morris, A. 607 ; see the whole passage, which treats of God’s 
profusencss of reward to the souls in heaven. Der. lavish-ly, lavish- 
ness, Invish-ment \ also lavish, verb (I.evins\ 

LAW, a rule of .’iction, edict, statute. (Scand.) ME. lawe (two 
syllables!, Chaucer, C. T. 1167 (A ii<>5). A.S. lagu, a late word, 
used in place of the early A.S. t7. Law. IJorroweil from prehistoric 
ON. *lagH, answering to Icel. log (below). Cf. O.Sax. laff ^>1. lagu), 
a .statute, decree ; Icel. log (s. ])!., but used in the sing, sciiscb fnr 
older *lagu, a law ; it is the pi. of lag, a stratum, order, due jdace, 
lit. ‘ that which lies ’ or is jdneed ; ,Swcd. lag ; Dan. lav. Teut. 
type *lagnm, 11. p. The sense is * that which lies ’ or is in 
due order; from Teut. base *lag, and grade of *liggan-, to lie; 
see Lie (1!. Dor. law-ful, ME. laweful, Trevisa, iii. 193; 
ful-ly. Ml*',, lawejullicke, P. Plowniiin, C. x. 39; lawftd-ness, see Owl 
and Nightingale, cd. Stmtmann, 1. ] 741 ; lawgiver ; law less, ME. 
lawrles, Trevisa, iii. 73 ; law-less-ly, lawless-ness ; law-booi, see 
Ormuliim, 1. 1933; law-suit; aho law-yer, cj. v. 
liAWH (1), a space of ground covered with grass in a garden. 
(F. — C.) Properly an open space, e.sp. in a wood; a gl.adu (sec 
Olade). The .spelling lawn is not old ; the older sjicliing is in- 
variably wliich Wtis still in use in the iSth century. *Laund 

or in a park, plain untilled ground ; ’ Kersey’s Diet., cd. 1713. 
Spelt laund in Shak. Venus, 813 ; 3 Hen. VI, iii.' i. 2. ME. laund, 
Chancer, C. T. 1691 ; fohserve that Drvden substitutes lawn in his 
Palamon and Arcite, 1. 843); p. Plowman, C. i. 8, — OF. hwnde 
(Godefroy), also lande, ‘a land or laund, a wild, untilled, shrubby, 
or bushy plain ;’ Cot. Cf. It.al. and Span, landa, a heath, tract of 
open country. — OCcltic •/mirfii, fern.; whence Bret, lann, a bushy 
shrub, of which the pi. lanuou is only used to signify waste land, like 
the F. landes^ The Bret, lann is also used in a variety of senses, 
corresponding to those of Gael, and lri<{h lann, and W. llan ; one of 
these senses island or territory, though most often used of an inclosure. 
Spnrxell gives W. llan, ‘an .area, yard, church;’ but the Gael, lann 


means ‘ an inclosure, a house, a church, a repository, land ; and the 
Irish lann is ‘ land, a house, church, repository.’ In fact, the Irish 
lann and K. land are cognate words ; see Land. 

LAWN (a), a sort of fine linen. (F.1-L.T) In Shak. Wint. Ta. 
iv. 4. 209, 220. ‘ In the third yeare of the raigne of Queene Elizabeth, 
1362, beganne the knowledge and wearing of lawne and cambrick, 
which was then brought into England by very small quantities;’ 
Stow, King James, an. 1604 (R.\ But this misleading statement is 
entirely wrong, as the word is known to English as early as I413 
(N. E. D.). It also occurs in Lydgate’s J.<indon Lickpenny, 1. 66 
(Minor Poems, p. 103); and in llcnrysoun, Test. Cressid, 423. In 
1302, lawn is enumerated among the wares of Flanders; Arnold’s 
Chron., cd. 181 1, p. 205. And Palsgrave (13,30) has : *Laune lynen, 
crespe.* I understand Laune lynen to mean ‘ linen of Laon* formerly 
also Lan, not far N.W. of Rheims ; cf. ‘ Lawne, or fine linnen cloth 
called cloth of Remes Baret. l.incn manufacture was carried on 
at l.aon for many centuries (Romania, xxix. 182). For the spelling 
Lan, see Calcnd.ar of Slate Papers, vi. 203, 224; and for OF. Law 
(l.aon) see Menage.- L. Laudunum, Lugdunum, a name of Celtic 
origin^ Cf. fawn (2), from OF./n«,/aow ; pawn (2), from OF. paon. 
LAWYEB, one versed in the law, one who practises law. (K.) 
ME. lawyer, lawier; P. Plowman, B. vii. 39. From law, with suffix 
•yer. This suffix originated in the use of the suffix -ten in place 
-e/i in causal verbs, and verbs derived from sbs. Tims, from the AS. 
lu/u,\ove, was formed the vb. lujigan oilujian, to love, which became 
lov-ien in ME. Hence the sb. lav-ier or lov-yer, a lover, another form 
of lov-er or lav-tre, a lover; see the readings in the I’ctworlh and 
lAiisdowne MSS. in Chaucer, C.T., A 1347. By analogy, from lawe, 
law, was formed law-ier or law-yer. So also how-yer, one who uses 
a bow ; saw-yer, one who uses a saw. 

IiAX, slack, loose, .soft, not strict. (L.) In Milton, P. L. vii. 16a. 
— L. laxus, lax, loose. — L. b.ise LAG, to be weak; whence also 
I langu-fre, to be lauguiil, with inserted n. Allied to slack ; see Slack. 
Bnigmann, i. § 1 93. Der. lax-ly, lax-ness ; lax-i-iy, from F. laxiti 
(Cot.), which from L. acc. laxitutem ; and see lax-at-ive. 

LAXATIVE, loosening. (F.—L.) M E. laxatif, Chaucer, C. T. 
14949 (B 4 1 33) . — F. laxatif, ‘ laxative ; ’ Cot. — L. laxiitiuus, loosening ; 
cf. laxiitus, pp. of laxdre, to render lax. — L. laxus ; see Lax. Der. 
laxative-ness, 

LAY (i), to cause to lie down, ]>lacc, set. (E.) Tlie causal of lie, 
from which it i.s derived. ME. leggen ; weak verb, pt. t. leide, pp. leid ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 81, .3933 (A .3937). AS. leegan (where ega^gg), to 
lay; yt.i. legde, pp.gelegd ; Grcin, ii. 166. Formed (by vowel-change 
of a to e) from lag, orig. form of AS. lag, pi. t. of licgan, to lie ; see 
Lie (Q.+Du. leggen, pi. t. legde, leide, p'p-gelegt; Icel. leggja, pt. t, 
lagiii, pji. lagibr, lagir ; Dan. lagge, pt. t. lagile, pp, lagi ; .Swed. Idgge, 
pt. t. lade, pp. lagd ; Goth, lagjan, pt. t. lagida, pp. lagiths ; G. legen, 
pt. 1. legte, pp. gelegt. Teut. type *lagjan- ; from lag, 2nd grade of 
*legjau-, to lie. p. The form lay is due to the base leg-, occurring in 
A.S. leg-est, leg-6, 2iid and 3rd jiers, sing, of the present tense. Der. 
lay-er, q.v. 

LAY (2), a song, lyric poem. (F.— OIIG.! ME. lai, O. Eng. 
Homilies, cd. Munis, i. 199, 1. 167 ; lay, P. Plowman, B. viii. 66.— 
OE\ lai, spelt lay in Cotgrave ; cf. Prov. lais, a lay. [The lay was 
regarded as specially belonging to the Bretons; Mr. Wedgwood cites 
from Marie de h raiicc : * Les ciintes kc jo sai verais Dual li Breton 
uni fait lor lais Vns cuntcrai asscz briefmeiit ’ — the tales which I know 
to be true, of which the Bretons have made their lays, I will briefly 
relate to you. .Sec further in note 24 to Tyrwhitt’s Introductory 
Discourse to the Cant. Tales ; and see Chaucer, C.T. 11021 (V 709).] 
Of doubtful origin ; but most probably from OHG. leih, leich, a game, 
sport ; al.so melody, song (see Schade). 4*Icel. leikr ; AS. Idc, sport ; 
doth, laiks, dancing (Lu. xv. 23). Teut. type Vaikaz, m.; whence 
also O.Slav. likn, Russ, lik', a chorus, choir. ^ Not from Celtic; 
and not from G. lied; sec under Lark (2). 

LAY (3), LAIC, jiei mining to the laity. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. 
lay; * I x*red men and lay' - learned men and laymen ; Rob. of Ilrunne, 
ir. of L,angloft, p. J 71, List line. — OF. lai, * lay, secular, of the laity ; ’ 
Cot. — I,. Iiiic7is, lielonging to the people (whence the E. Li/c). — Gk. 
kaiKos, belonging to the people. — Gk. Aoos (Ionic A^ds, Attic Acuis), 
the {leople. Root uncertain. Der. laic-al, lay-man, Trevisa, v. 2H9 ; 
also lai-ty, used by Cotgrave (as cited above), formed with suffix -ty 
by analog with words such as ehasti-iy, quanti-ty. See. 

LAY FIGTJBE, a jointed wooden model of the human body, 
used by artists. (Du. and E'.) Figure is from E'. figure, l..fgura. 
Lay is properly a part of the older word layman (used in the same 
sense as lay figure). <^Du. leeman, lit. ‘joint man,* i.e. jointed hgure; 
where lee is lor lede-, in compounds (Sewel) ; from MDu. ledt, lidt 
(Hexham), Du. lid, a joint, limb, which is cognate with AS. Ii6, 
a limb, G. g-lied, Goth, lithm, a limb. See Franck. See Notes on 
E. Eltyni.. p. 139. 
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IaA^YSB* a stratum, row, tier, bed. (£.) * a bed or channel 
in a creek, where small oisters are thrown in to breed ; among gar* 
deners, it is taken for a yonng sprout covered with mould, in order to 
raise its kind;* Kersey, ed. 1715. Lay-er-Xh.tA which lays, hence 
a mode of laying or propagating. It was extended to mean anything 
carefully laid in due order. Sec Iiay (1). ^ Distinct from /a/r, 
which is from the intrans. verb to lie. Der. layer-ing. 

TiAZAH, a leper. (F.—L. — Gk. — Heb.) ME. /azar, Chaucer, 
C. T. 242. i-F. Lazare; see LittnS. — 1.. Zazarns. -■ Gk. Ad^apor, the 
name of the beggar in the parable ; Luke, xvi. 20 ; contracted from 
the Heb. name Eleazar. — Ileb. Etazar^ * he whom God helps.* Der. 
lazar-likef Hamlet, i. 5. 72; lazar-hoiae, Milton, P. L. xi. 479; also 
lazar-etto, from Ital. lazzeretto, a plague-hospital. 

LAZIT. slow, sluggish, slothful. (Low G. f) In Shak. Temp. iii. 
I. 28 ; spelt iaesie in Spenser, Shep. Kal. Feb., 9 ; July, 33 ; lazie in 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. We also find the verb to laze. * S'endormir en 
sentinelled to sleep when he hath most cause to watch ; to laze it when 
he hath most need to looke about him ; * Cot.; this is a back forma- 
tion from the adj. Spelt laysy in 1 549 (N. £. D.). Of obscure origin ; 
but prob. from I/)W fi. /nsicA, variant of tasieh, languid, idle (Liibben) ; 
fd^rg, lazy (Danneil'; Pomeran. /cbig ; Hamburgh /dsig, slow, tired, 
leay (Richey); cf. /anssoM, lazy (liremen) ; Du. /«uzfg, idle (Calisch^. 
Allied to Iioose. The phonology oflers difficulties; it does not 
appear to be connected with G. /dsstg, weary, lazy (though the sense 
corresponds) ; which is from (x. /ms, cognate with E. late. Of course 
we did not borrow words from High German in the 16th century, 
except in very rare and peculiar instances, such as carouse. Der. 
Inzi-ly, Inzi-ness. 

IiEA (1), IxEY, LAY, a tract of open ground. (E.) * On the 
watry lea,’ i.c. plain ; Spenser, F. Q. iv. 2. 16. Often spelt ley, high, 
in 111. place-names, as in Brom-ley, llaw-ley, Had-leigk. ^ Thy rich 
leas ; * Tempest, v. l . 60. AS. leak, lea, gen. case leages, also leage ; 
see Thorjie, Diplomatarium A^vi Saxonici, p. 109, 1. 8, p. 292, 1. 4; 
also p. 526, where the place-name Heed-leak (Hadleigh) occurs; also 
]>. 658. p. J list ns AS. jdiiah ( » ILflea) is cognate with O.JIok, so lea 
is cognate with prov. G. loA, a morass, bog, wood, forest (Flugcl), 
which also appears in place-names, such as Hoken-loke, i.e. high leas. 
So also we find the Low G. loge, which in place-names near Bremen 
signifies a low-lying tract, a grassy plain ; Bremen Wdrterb. iii. 80, 
So also K'n/er-Zoo » watcr-lea. Teut. types *laukoZf in., *latiha, f. 
Further cognates occur in Lithuanian laukas, an open field (Ncssel- 
mann) ; L. lucus, a grove, glade, o])en space in a wood (?) ; Skt. 
loka-s, a region ; Idg. type *louqos. Orig. sense * a clearing, cleared 
land.* Allied to Luoid. Brugmann, i. § 221. ^ No connexion 
whatever with lay (i) ; but sec below. 

LEA (2), LEY, LAY, fallow land, arable land under grass, 
pasture-land. (E.) Often very diflicnlt to distiuguisli from liea(i). 

* Leys, to falowe or to sowc otes upon ;* Fitzherlrcrt, Husbandry, § 8. 
*Lay, londe not telyd ;* Prompt. Parv. Short for ley-land, from ley, 
adj. *Thi lond that lith hie;’ Gamelyn, 1. i6r. A.S. *lage; as in 
Idtk-kryeg, ‘lea rig;’ Birch, Cart. Saxon, iii. 96. From l^g-, 3rd 
stem of licgatt, to lie; sec Lie (1). Cf. led. -leegr, as in gras-leegr, 
lying in I he grass. See N. E. D. 

LEAD (1), to bring, conduct, guide, precede, direct, allure. (E.) 
ME. hden, pt. t. ladde, ledtle, pp. lad, led; Chancer, C. T. 4777, 4^2, 
5066 (B 357, 442, 646). AS. Uedan, pt. t. Imdde, pp. l».ded; Grein, 
ii. 1 6 1 ; lit. ‘ to show the way.* AS. lad, a way, path ; Grein, ii. 1 50. 
— AS. IV&an, strong verb, to travel, go ; Grein, ii. 183 ; of which Imdan 
may be regarded as the causal form.+lcel. leiAa, to lead, from /rid, 
a way ; which from llAa, to go, jiass, move along; Swed. hda, to lead, 
from led, a way, course ; which from lida, to pass, go on ; Dan. lede, 
to lead, from led, a gate ; which from lide, to glide on ; G. hiten, to 
lead; causal of OHG. lidan, to go, go away, undergo, endure, suffer 
emod. G. hiden, to suffer; cf. G. beghiten \^be-geleiien), to accom- 
pany, go on the way with. Cf. Du. hiden, to lead. p. Tent, type 
*laihjaH~ ; from *laitk, 2nd grade of*leithan~, to travel, as in AS. lUfan, 
Goth, ga-hithan, to go (pt. t. ga-laith, pp. ga-lithans). Der. lead, sb., 
had~er, had‘er-ship,lead-ing-strings. And see hide, load. 
l.V.ATA (2), a well-known metal. (E.) ME. hed, led; dat. lede, 
Chaucer, llo. of Fame, iii. 341 ; 1*. Plowman, B. v. 600 ; cf. Havclok, 
924. AS. lead ; Grein, ii. 1 68.4* Du. lood, lead, a plummet ; M. Low 
G. Idd (whence Swed. lod, a weight, plummet ; Dan. lod, a weight, 
plummet) ; G. ltdh, a plummet, bullet ; MHG. Idt, lead. Tent, type 
*laudom, neut. Cognate with OIrish luaidhe, Gael, luaidk, lead (Mac- 
bain). Der. had-en, l/LE.hden, Chaucer, C. T. 16196 (G 728), with 
sufhx as in gtdd-en ; lead-pencil ; also had, vb., had-ed. 

LEAP, part of a plant, two pages of a book. (E.) ME. lee/, Uf, 
pi. lewes ( — /rvtt) ; Chancer, C. f. 1840 (A 1838). AS. leaf, pi. liaj; 
Grein, ii. 168. OFries. /d/.<f OSax. Ibf ; Du. loaf, foliage ; Icel. lauf; 
Swed. inf; Dan. /ov, foliage; Goth, laufs, pi. laeAos; OHG. laup, 
MHG. laup, a leaf ; OHG. /at<p, MHG. laup, leaves, G. lauh, leaves, 
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foliage, fi. All from Teut types *lau 6 om, a., or ^lautoz, xn. J urther 
allied to Kuss. lupite, to jK-el, OSlav. lupiti, Lithuanian lupti, to strip. 
Der. leaf-age (made in imitation o(foli-age), leaf-lne, leaf-let, haved, 
haf-y (also leauy, i.e. leav-y, in ed. 1623 of Shak. Macb. v. 6. 1), leaf-i- 
ness. inter-have. 

XiEAQUE (i), a bond, alliance, confederacy. (F. — Ital. — L.) In 
Shak. Mer. Wives, iii. 2. 25. Spelt lyge in G. Douglas, tr. of Virgil, 
bk. iii. ch. 7, 1. 63. — F. Ugue, ‘ a league or confederacy;* Cot. — Ital. 
liga, variant of hga, ‘ a league, confcderacie ;* Florio; Late L. Uga 
(sometimes hga), a league, confederacy.— L. /igdre, to clasp, bind, 
fasten, tic, ratify an agreement. See Ligament. Der. league, verb, 
Oth. ii. 3. 218 ; cf. ‘ se liguer Vtm a I’autre, to make a league; * Cot. 
And see ligature. 

LEAGUE (2), a distance of about three miles. (Prov. - L. — C. ) 
The distance varied. ‘A league or myle;’ Levins, ed. 1570. Cot- 
grave, a V. lieue, notes that German or long leagues are about 4 miles 
long, those of Languedoc, about 3 miles, and Italian or short leagues 
are abont 1 mile. *A hundred leages fro the place;* Berners, tr. 
of Froissart, Chron. vol. i. c. 81. * The space of iii leges;’ Gesta 

Komanorum, c. 78; p. 397. — Prov. hgua; OF. hgue, a league 
(Gotlcfroy, Snpp., s. v. lieue) ; Burdctaux legue (Mistral) ; but the usual 
OF. form was Hue ; mod. F. lieue. Cf. Gascon hga ; mod. Prov. lego ; 
Ital. hga (Florio) ; Span. hgua.»TM\r L./rga, which occurs A. i). 1 2 17, 
Ducange; another form being /rum, which is the more original; L. 
huca (more correctly leuga),a. Gallic mile of 1500 Roman paces; 
a word of Celtic origin, p. 7'he Celtic word remains in Bret, led or 
lev, a league ; in the district of Vannes, hu. From Celtic tyiie hugd ; 
Stokes-Fick, p. 244. Observe that the F. form from which the E. 
word is derived is a Southern F. or Proven9al form ; and the E. league 
of 3 miles coincides, as to length, with that of Languedoc. See 
Phil. Soc. Trans. 1903, p. 154. Der. seven-hagu-ed. 

LEAGUEB, a camp. (Du.) In All's Well, iii. 6. 27. —Dn. hger, 
a lair ; also, a camp, army. See Beleaguer. Doublet, lair. 

LEAK, to ooze through a chink. (Scand.) MIC. hken. ‘That 

huinoure onto may hke ’ •- that the moisture may leak out ; Palladius 
on Husbandry, ed. Lodge, b. vi. 1. 33. — Icel. hka (pt. t. lak), to drip, 
dribble, leak as a ship. Cf. Swed. Idcka ; Dan. laskke ; Du. hkken, to 
leak, drop; G. heken, to leak, run, trickle; AS. hccan, to wet, to 
moisten ; Ps. vi. 6 (ed. Spelman) ; all weak verbs from the same root. 
TcuL type ^lekan-, pt. t. *lak, pp. *hkanoz. See Lack. Cf. also 
AS. hlec, leaky; Westphal. hk, leaky. 4 Irish and Gael, leagk, to 
melt ; W. llaitk, moist ; base *hg. Der. leak, sb. , from Icel. hki, 
a leak ; Temp. i. i. 51 ; hak-i-ness ; also leak-age, a late word, 

with F. suffix -age ( -^ L. -nbci/m). Also lack (i), lack (2). 

LEAL, loyal, true. (K. — L.) Spelt hah in Levins, ed. 1570. 
A Northern wonl ; in Burns, Halloween, si. 3. ME. hi ; ‘ And be hi 
to the lord;* Will, of Palcrnc, 1. 5119. — AF. leal; see Vic de St. 
Anban, ed. Atkinson ; OF. hel, mod. F. loyal. See further under 
lioyal, of which it is a doublet. 

LEAST (i), to incline, bend, stoop. (E.) ME. hnen, P. Plowman, 
B. prol. 9, xviii. 5. The trans. and intrans. forms arc now alike; 
pro|)erly, the intrans. form is the more primitive, and the mod. E. 
verb may have arisen from this form only, as the causal form was 
rare. AS. kleonian, klinian, intrans. weak verb, to lean, Grein, i. 85 ; 
whence khenan, to make to lean, id. i. 81.4O.Sax. klinOn, intrans. 
form; OHG. hlinen, MUG. hnen, Ct.hknen, intrans. form. All from 
[ TeuL root *hlei-, Idg.<^KLEI ; whence L. *cltniire, obsolete, occurring 
in inclindre ; see Inoline ; Gk. ukirtiv (with long 1), to make to bend, 
j cause to lean. Sue Clinioal. Der. From the same root, in-cline, 
de-cline, re-cline, en-cline, ac-eliv-i-ty, de-cliv-i-ty. 

LEAE (2), slender, not fat, frail, thin. (K.) ME. hne (two 
I syllables). * As hne was his hors as is a rake ;* Chancer, C. T. 289. 

: AS. Uiene, lean ; used of Pharaoh*s lean kinc; Gen. xli. 3.-FL0W G. 
leen, lean. p. Perhaps the orig. sense was leaning, bending, stooiiing ; 
hence weak, thin, poor. Cf. L. dec/iuis, Ijending down, declining; 
eetate decliuis, in the decline of life ; OFries. Idnig, yielding, weak ; 
OIrish cloen, sloping, bad. See Lean (1). 619* The occurrence of 
Uie initial k in AS. kliene at once separates it from AS. lirne, adj. 
transitory, which is connected with lend and loan, Der. han-ly, 
iean-ness. 

LEAP, to bound, spring, jump. (E.) ME. hpen, pt. t. hep, lep, 
pp. lopen ; Chaucer, C. T. 4376, 2689 (A 4378, 2687) ; P. Plowman, 
n. V. 198. AS. kliapan, to run, leap, spring; a strong verb; pt. t. 
hleop, pp. gekhapen ; Grein, ii. 82, and i. 24 (s. v. ahleapan). OFries. 
hldpa (cf. prov. E. /qpe).<40Sax. hlnpan, to run; in comp, dklopan; 
Du. loopen, to run. How ; pt. t. Hep ; pp. geloopen ; Icel. hlaupa, to 
leap, jump, run ; pt. t. hljop, pp. hlaupinn; Dan. lobe, to run ; Swed. 
Ibfm, to run ; Goth, -hlaupan, to lea]>, only in comp, us-klaupan ; pt. 
t. klaihlaup (reduplicated) ; OHG. hlaufan, MHCL loufen, C. laufen 
(pt. t. lief, pp. gelaufen), to run. p. All from Teut. type *ldaupan-, 
pt t *hle-klaup, to leap, run. Der. hap, A., AS. hlyP, Grein, il Sg, 
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cognate with Iccl. hlaup^ a leap, G. /ai/, a course. Also Uap-irttg-. 
leap-ytar, ME. lfpe)etr, Mandeville's Travels, p. 77. 

LBABW, to acquire knowledge of. (E.) ME. lerntH, Chaucer, 
C. T. 3 »o 338)* AS. leornian, to learn ; Groin, ii. i 79 .+OSax. 

to lc.irn, contracted form of *iiznon ; OIIG. limin, G. lernen. 
Tcut. type *liznSjan- ; in which LIS is the base, and is a forma- 
tive element used in certain verbs ; see Stieitberg, $ 308. Cf. Goth. 
/ull-naHy to Ijccomc full, and-bund-uan, to become unbound, af-dif-nan, 
til be left remainit^, ga-hail-nan^ to become whole, ga-wak-aan, to 
Iwcome awake, fi. From Teut. tyi;e *liz(a)nnz, pp. of to 

trace out, of which the pt. t. Ims occurs in (Jothic with the sense * I 
know,’ i.e. 1 have found out. Hence also Tcut. *laizjan-, to teach, 
as in AS. Imran^ ME. liren, G. lekren, to teach ; and Teut. *Iaiza, sb., 
as in AS. lar, E. lore. .See Lant (2), Lore. Itrugmann. i. § 903 (c). 
Der. learn-eilf orig. merely the jip. of the verb ; learn-ed-ly, learn-ed- 
tiess, learn-er, leamdng. 

liEABE (1), to let tenements for a term of years. (K. — L.) * To 

lease or let leas, locare, dimittcrc; the lease, letting, locatio, dimissio;’ 
Levins, ed. 1570. An AF. law term; sec Jilount's Nomolexicon, 
ed. 1691. »AF. lesser. Year-book of hklw. I (1292-3), p. 43; F. 
/aiiser, ' to leave, relinquish ; ’ t.'ot. ( Cf. Itab lasciare, to quit.] 
Laisser is still used in the .sen.se ‘to part with ’ or Met go’ at a fixed 
)rice; sec LittrO. [The AF. form lesser at once accounts for E. 
css-or, /m-ee. laxiire, to slacken, let go. -I., laxus, lax, slack ; 
see Lax. ^ Not related to G. lassen, which «K. let ; sec Let (i). 
Ser. lease-hnld ; also less-or (spelt leassor in Blount’s Nomolexicon), 
signifying ‘ one who leases,’ with suffix -or of the agent ; less-ee (spelt 
leassee in Blount), signifying ‘one to whom a lease is granted,’ with 
suffix -ee in place of OV. -r! (<L -atus), the pp. ending, with a passive 
sense. 

LEAS£ (3), to glean. (E.) In Drydcn, Ir. of Theocritus, Idyl 3, 
1 . 73. ME. lesen, T. riowman,.B. vi. 68. AS. lesan, to gather 
(Grein).<4*l)u. lezen, to gather, read; Icel. lesa, to glean, to read ; 
G. lesen ; (Jolh. lisan, to gather ; pt. t. las. Tcut. type ^lesan-, pt. t. 
•/as ; allied to Lith. Ihti, to pick up with the bill. 

LEAAB (3), a pasture, meadow-land. (E.) ME. lese, pasture, 
A\'ill. of Palerne, 175. AS. l&s, a jiasture; gen., dat., acc. l^swe. 
Teut. type fern. Prob. connected with ldl-an,i» let alone; 
so that the sense was ‘ land not tilled.’ .See N. E. D. Doublet, 
prov. E. leasow ; see E. 1 ). T). ^ Often confused with Lea (1). 
IiSASH, a thong by which a hawk or hound is held ; a brace 
and a half. (F. — L.) 1. ME. lees, leese, leece. ‘Alle they renne 
in o lees' ^they all run in one leash ; Chaucer, C. T. Pers. Talc, l)e 
Septem Pcccatis (Six-text, Group I, 387). Atid see Prompt. Parv. 
p. 391. — OF. /e.v5e (inod. F. laisse), * a leash, to hold a dog in ; ’ Cot. 
Cot. also gives: 'Laisse, the same as Lesse, also, a leash of hounds, 
&c.’ Cf. Ital. lascio, a le.'ish, band; also a legacy, will.— Late I.. 
laxa, a lease, thong; lit. a loose rope; cf. 'Lnxa, a lees;’ Voc. 
593. 5. — I., laxa, fem. ol laxus, loose, lax ; sec Lax. 2. The sense 
of ‘ three ’ arose from the application of the word to the numlier 
usually leashed t wether (Richardson); see Shak. i Henry IV, ii. 
4. 7. ‘A Brace of grehoundis, of ij ; a Lece of Grehouiulis, of iij ;’ 
Book of St. Alban’s, fol. f 6, col. 2. Der. leash, verb. Hen. V, 
prol. 7. 

LEASING, falsehood, lying. (E.) In Ps. iv. a, v. 6; A. V. 
ME. lesynge, lesinge ; Chaucer, C. T. J929 (A 1927). AS. leasing, 
leasung, a falsehood; Grein, ii. 179; from AS. leasian, to lie.— AS. 
leas, false, orig. empty ; the same word with AS. leas, loose. Cf. 
Icel. lausung, falsehood ; Du. loos, false ; Goth, laus, empty, vain ; 
lauM-wnurds, loose-worded, speaking loose and random words, Tit. 
i. 10. Sec Loose. 

LEAST ; see under Leu. 

LEAT, a duct, open water-course. (E.) See beat in E.D. I). 
From AS. ge-ljkt, outlet, course ; ‘ oJ> J»scra strarta gelato,' to the 
cross-roads; lOarle, Land Charters, p. 393, 1. 4; also water-geltki, 
a conduit; Voc. 21 1. 13. -AS. /«?/««, to let, allow, let out; see 
Ziet (i). Cf. VV'Fiem. laat, a leat ; De Bo. 

LEATHER the jircparcd skin of an animal. (E.) ME. lether, 
Cmmcer, ^ ^ • 3 * 50 . AS. leder, in comp, geweald-leffer, lit. * wicld- 
Jeather, i. e. a bridle; Grein, i. 478. *Bulgee, le}ier-coddas,’ i.c. 
leathern bags; Ailfiic’s (lloss., in Voc. 117. 3.+DU. leder; Icel. 
ledr ; Dan. lader ; Swed. ldder\ G. leder. Tent, type *lethrom, neut ; 
Tdg. type *le/rom, as in OIrish lethar, W. lledr. .Stokes-Fick, p. 348. 
Der. leatker~n, ME. letheren, P. Plowman, B. v. 192, fonned with 
suffix -#«. as in gold-en ; also leather-y. 

IiEAVE ( 0 , to quit, ab.mdon, forsake, (E.) ME. leuex (with 
u - v), pt. t. Iqfte, lefie, pp. laft,left; Ch.aucer, C. T. 81 a6, 14204, 
10500 (£ 350, B 3.188, P 186). AS. Ixfan, Grein, ii. 162. The lit. 
sense is ‘ to leave a heritage,’ to leave behind one. - AS. /a/, a heritage, 
residue, remnant. OFries. leva, to leave. +Icel. leifa, to leave, leave 
a heritage ; from le:/, a leaving, patrimony, p. The Goth, form is 


laihjan, only in comp, bi-laibjan, to leave behind; from the sb. laiba, 
a remnant. Teut. type *laibjaH-, to leave; from as in AS. 

Id/, Icel. lei/, Goth, laiba, above. And *laib- is the and stem of 
Tcut. leiban-, to remain, as in AS. bedi/an, G. bdeiben from OIIG. 
bidihan. From the Idg. ^LEIP, whence Gk. persistent ; the 

weaker grade *lip is in Skt. lip, to smear, Gk, Xi'v-or, grease, Rnss. 
lipdii, sticky, Lith. Updi, to adhere to. .See Live. Brugmann, i. 
$ 87. ^ The Gk. Aeiiretv answers to L. linquere, and to Goth. 
Itihwan, (i. leiken, to lend (orig. to let go). See lioan. Der. 
leav-in gs. 

LEAVE (3), permission, farewell. (E.) In the phr, ‘to take 
leave' the word is the same as leave, permission. The orig. sense 
was, probably, ‘to take prmission to go,’ hence, ‘ to take a formal 
farewell.’ Cf. ‘ to give leave.’ We may, then, remember that the 
sb. is entirely inde]>endent of the verb above. ME. leue, leaue (with 
u — 1»). ‘ By your leue' — with your jiermission ; Chaucer, C. T. 1 3377. 

* But laketh his /et/e ’— but takes his leave ; id. 1219. AS. leaf, per- 
mission ; Grein, ii. 168 ; whence was formed the verb ly/an (OAnglian 
le/an), to permit ME. leuen, to permit, grant (now obsolete), one 
of the most troublesome words in old authors, as it is frequently 
confounded by editors with Mli. lenen, to lend, and misprinted ac- 
cordingly ; see note to Chaucer’s Prioress’s Tale, ed. Skeat, 1 . 1873. 
The orig. sense of leave is * that which is acceptable or pleasing,’ or 
simply ‘ pleasure ; ’ and the Teut. tyi>e is *laubd, fem. ; from *laut~, 
and grade of Tcut. root *'leut, whence AS. leaf, pleasing, lief, dear ; 
see Lief.^-Dn. do/, only in the comp, oordo/, permission, verdo/, 
leave ; cf. also Icel. leyfi, leave ; ley/a, to permit ; lo/an, permission ; 
G. ttrdauh, leave, furlough; verdauh, leave, permission; erdauben, 
to iier mit. See Furlough and Love. 

liEAVEN, the ferment which makes dough rise. (F. — L.) ME. 
leuain, leuein (with u for v). ‘ He is the leuein of the brctl ’ [bread] ; 

Gower, C. A. i. 294; bk. iii. 446; cf. Prompt. Parv. p. 300. — F. 
levain, ‘leaven ;’ C'oU — L. leuumen, an alleviation, mitigation; but 
used (here) in the orig. sense of ‘ that which raises.’ [Dncangc 
records the sense of ‘ leaven ’ for Late L. lemmentum, a ]>arallel form 
to /«/awf«.] — 1« leudre, to raise. .See Lever. Similarly, Itol. 
lievito, leaven, is from Ital. lievare, to raise (<L. leudre). Der. 
leaven, verb. 

LECHER, a man addicted to lewdness. (F. — G.) In earlv use. 
ME. leekur, lechour; O. Eng. Homilies, cd. Morris, i. 53, 1 . 37; 
Ancren Kiwle, p. 216; Rob. of Glouc. p. 119; 1 . 3539.— OF. /«rAeor 
(Gt^efroy), leckeur (('otgravc), lit. one who licks up. — OF. lechier, 
to lick, to live in gluttony (Godefroy), mod. F. Ircher, to lick. — OHG. 
lecchoH, G. lecken, to lick ; cognate with E. LLok, q.v, Der. lecher- 
ous,^ 1 *. i’lowman, C. ii. 25 ; lecher -nus-ly, lecher-ous-ncss ; lecker-y, 
ME. lecherie, leceherie, Ilali Meidenhad, cd. Cockayne, p. it, 1 . 3. 
Cf. lickerish. 

LECTERN, LECTURN, a reading-desk. (F.— L.) ^Leterone, 
lectorne, lectrnne, lectrun, dcske, Lectrinum ; ’ Prompt. I’arv. p. 399. 
Spelt lecterne in Minsheu, ed. 1627. Adapted from OF. letrun, 
a lectern (Godefroy), with c added from the Late L. form. -Late L. 
lectnm, a reading-desk or pulpit (attributed to Isidore of Seville). 
For *leg-trum\ from leg-ere, to read (below). [Cf. L nadedrum, 
a milking-/>oi 7 ; from mulg-ere, to milk.] See Legend. Some 
forms, as OK. leitrin, F\ lutrin^yrere influenced 1 ^ Late L. lectrinum, 
by-form of lectrum. Hence lectryne, a lectern; Trevisa, tr. of 

LECTION, a reading, portion to be read. (F.— L.) ‘Other 
copies and various lectiom ; ’ Milton, A Defence of the People of 
luigland. (R.)-.OF. lection, a rc.^ding, a lesson (Godefroy). — !.. 
leetioncm, acc. of lectio, a reading ; cf. L. leetus, pp. of Ugere, to gather, 
nsid; see Legend. Der. lection-ary; and see below. Doublet, 
lesson. 

LECTURE, a discourse, formal reproof. (F. — L.) ‘Wherof 
ottre jjrescnl lecture speaketh ; ’ Sir T. More, p. 1 301 c. — ¥. lecture, 

‘ a lecture, a reading ; ’ Cot. — Late I« lectiira, a commentary ; cf, 
lectns, Jjp. of legere, to read ; see Legend. Der. lecture, verb, 

I lectur-er, lectureship. 

LEDGE, a slight shelf, ridge, small moulding. (E.) Palsgrave 
has : * Ledge of a shclfc, apuy,' i. e. support ; also : * Ledge of a d<ire, 
harre.' See Le^ge in Prompt. Parv. In Norfolk, a bar of a gate, or 
stile, of a chair, table, Ac., is termed a ledge, according to F'orby, 

A door made of three or four upright boards, fastened by cross- 
Irteces, is called a ledger-door ; a ledger is a horizontal slab of stone, 
a horizontal bar, andi is also called a Ugger (Halliwcll). A ligger 
is ‘ a Her,’ that which lies, from AS. liegan, to lie ; and ledge is from 
a like source, as it was evidently fonned from ME. leggen \s;g<=*dj\, 
to lay, the cansal of liggen, AS. liegan (above). So also MHG. 
lekke, legge, a layer, stratum, from OIIG. lekkan, to lay. We may 
also note Norw. lega, a lying, conch, lair, bed, a support upon which 
anything rests. .See Lay (i), Lie (i). 
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LBDOBB, a book ill which a summary of accounts is preserved. 
(E.) Formerly called a Mgevbook ; Kersey, ed. 1715. Spelt Udger 
in 1538, with reference to a bible that was always to lie in the same 
place (N. £. D.). The word had other meanings, most of them 
involving the sense of * lying still.* Thus a ledger was a horizontal 
slab of stone (Ilalliwell) ; leger ambassadors were such as remained 
for some time at a foreign court ; see leiger in Sbak. Meos. iii. 1. 59. 
A ledger-bait was a bait that was ‘ fixed or made to rest in one 
certain place ; ’ I. Walton, Angler, pt. i. c. 8. * A rusty musket, 
which had lieu long leger in his shop ; * Fuller's Worthies. London 
(R.). Formed, like ledge above, from ME. leggen \gg»dj], to lay, 
or firom ME. liggen {gg—dj]^ to lie; which were much confused. 
Cf. prov. E. lidgtf to lie (£. D. D.). A similar formation occurs in 
])u. legger^ ‘one that lyes down’ (Sewcl); hence mod. Du. Ugger, 
the nether mill-stone [answering to E. ledger^ a horizontal slab of 
stone] ; MDu. Ugger ^ ‘ a dayly Booke kept lor ones use,* i. e. a ledger 
(Hexham) ; MDu. leggen, to lie, once in common use, though the 
true form is liggen, and the proper sense of leggen is to lay. We 
know how these words are constantly confused in English. ‘Te 
bed leggen, to ly a-lied. Neer leggen, to lie down. Waar legi hy 
t’huys, where docs he ly, or lodge ? ^ Sewel. .See Ida (1 ). % Thus 
a ledger-book is one that lies always ready in one place. The 
etymology of the word was ill-understood, and it was confused with 
OF. legier, light; see Iiedger-line. lienee it was sometimes 
spelt ligier (see Richardson) ; and Howell goes so far as to use 
a leger-booh in the sense of a portable memorandum-book, apparently 
from thus mistaking the true sense. * Some do use to have a small 
leger-booke fairely bound up table-book* wise,* i.c. like a memorandum- 
book ; Howell, I'orraine Travell, sect, iv, ed. Arber, p, 37. N.B. The 
earliest quotation in the N. E. D. is dated 1481, with reference to 
‘ a large copy of the breviary;’ but Wylie, Hist. Henry IV, iv. 198, 
cites ‘ 19 portos, 3 liggen ’ in 1401. 

in music; one of the short lines added 
above or below the stave to accommodate notes lying beyond the 
usual five lines. (Hybrid; E. and L.) Not in Todd’s Johnson. 
Siielt leger-line in Ash’s Diet., 1775. * You add a line or two to the 
five lines, . . . those lines . . . being called Ledger-lines ; ’ PLayford, 
Skill of Music, i. 6 ; ed. 1 700 (N. K. D.). So called from lying flat ; 
cf. ledger, a horizontal timlier (N. K.T).). % Not from F. iSger, 

OF. legier, light ; the F. name is ligne additionnelle. 

LEE, a sheltered place, shelter ; part of a shi]) away from the 
wind. (.Scand.) ME. lee, shelter. ‘ We lurked vndyr lee* we lay 
hid under shedter ; Mart Arthure, ed. Brock, 1 . 1446. A-lee^^ on the 
Ice; Dejiosition of Rich. 11 ., ed. Skeat, iv. 74. 'I'he word and its 
use are perhaps both Scand. ; the E. word is lew, a shelter, still in 
use provincial! y (E. D. 1 ).), though lee also occurs. Prob. from 
Icel. hie, lee, used only by seamen ; sigla a hie, to stand to leeward ; 
hli-bord, the lee-side ; Dan. lee ; Swed. /d.<^Du. lij. Cognate with 
AS. hleo, hleow, a covering, jirotcction, shelter ; Grein, ii. 83 ; whence 
prov. £. lew, a shelter, also, as adj., warm ; see I16W. p. From 
AS. hleo was formed the sb. kleo 8 , UeowO, a shelter (Grein, ii. 
85) ; the same word as prov. E. lewth, shelter, warmth. With these 
forms we may compare Icel. hly, warmth, Meer, hlyr, warm, Idyja, 
to shelter. All from a Teut. type *hlewoz, adj. warm. ^ Note 
the pronunciation lew-ard, for lee-u/ard, due to E. lew. Der. lee-shore, 
lee-side, lee-way. Also lee-ward, allied to MDu. lywaard, lee-ward 
(Sewcl) ; the mod. Du. form being lijwaarts. 

IiEECH (1), a ]ihysici.'in. (E.) In Shak. Timon, v. 4. 84. ME. 
leche, Chaucer, C. T. 155Z4 (G 56). AS. Idee, a physician ; Matt, 
ix. 12; l.u. iv. 23. Connected with AS. Idcnian, to heal; Grein, 
ii. 150. Cf. Icel. leeknir, a physician; leekna, to cure, heal; Dan. 
Iwge, a physician ; leege, to heal ; Swed. l&kare, a physician ; from 
laka, to heal ; (lOth. leikeis, lekeis, a physician, Lu. iv. 33 ; connected 
with leikinon, lekinon, to heal ; OHG. lahki, Idehi, a physician; ccxi- 
nected with OHCL lahhinon, to heal, MIIG. lackenen, to employ 
remedies, MIIG. lachen, a remedy, p. The AS. Mce, Dan. lags, 
Goth, lekeis, are all from a Teut. type *ldkjoz, a healer ; from lag. 
base *leg-, y. We may further compare Irish and Goeh leigh, 
OIrish Haig, a physician. 

LEECH (2), a blood-sucking worm. (£.) M£. leche, Prompt. 
Parv. p. 391. AS. ldee\ we find ‘Sanguisuga, vel hirudo. Idee* in 
iElfric’s Gloss., Nomina Insectomm; Voc. I3i. 36. Lit. ‘the 
healer ; * and the same word as the above. 

leech (3), LEACH, the border or edge of a sail at the sides. 
(Scand.) *Leeeh, the edge of a sail, the goring ;’ Ash’s Diet., ed. 1 775. 
*The leetek of a sail, vox nautica ; ’ Skinner, ed. 1671. *Penne rtune 
voile, the leech of a saile ;' Cot. Ultimately allied to Icel. lik, a leech- 
line ; Swed. lik, a bolt-rope, stiende liken, the leeches ; Dan. lig, a bolt- 
rope, s/aaendr tig, a leech. •fMDu. lyken, a bolt-rope (Sewel); Du. 
lij k (see F ranck). 

LEElt, n kind of onion. (E.) ME. leek, Chancer, C. T. 3877 


(A 3879) ; P. Plowman, B. v. 82. AS. leae ; Voc. 395. 
look ; Icel. laukr ; Dan. liig ; Swed. Ibk ; G. laueh. Tent, types *laukoz, 
m. ; *laukom, n. Root unknown ; perhaps from Teut. type *lauk, as 
ill AS. liac, pt. t. of lucan, to weed, to pull up. Dar. gar-lie, char- 
lock, hem-lock. 

LEER, to cost side-glances. ( E.) ‘ I Uare or lere, as a dogge dothc 
underneth a dure ; ’ Palsgrave. C f. Shak . I .. L. L. v. 2. 480, a Hen. IV . 
V. .*). 7; Troil. v. i. 97. I'he verb is a later development from the 
ME. lere, meaning the cheek, also the faee, complexion, mien. 'A 
lovcli lady of lere ’ ■= a lady of lovely mien ; P. Plowman, B. i. 3.^ It 
was orig. almost always used in a good sense, and with adjectives 
expressive of beauty, but in Skelton we find it otherwise in two 
passages. ‘ Her lothely lere Is nothynge clerc, But vgly of chere’ •» 
her loathsome look is not at all clear, but ugly of asjiect ; Elynonre 
Rummynge, 1 . 13. ‘Your lothesum lere to loke on;* 3 nd Poem 
against Gamcsche, 1 . 5. Shakespeare has it in two senses; (1) the 
complexion, aspect, As You l^ike It, iv. i. 67, Titus Andron. iv. a. 

1 19 ; (2) a winning look. Merry Wives, i. 3. 50. At a later period it 
is generally used in a sinister sense. — AS. hleor, the cheek ; hence the 
face, look, Grein, ii. Sf.+OSax. A/ior, the cheek ; MDu. tier (Oude- 
maiis) ; Icel. hlyr, pi. the cheeks. Der. leer, sb., a side-glance. 

LEES, dregs of wine. (F.) In A. V. Isa. xxv. 6, Ter. xlviii. ii. 

* Verily the lies of wine are so strong ;' Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxiii. 
c. a. ME. lyes, pi.; Chancer, House of Fame, iii. 1040. Gower 
hat lie, sing., sediment ; Conf. Amant. i. 309 ; bk. iii. 895. A pi. sb., 
from a sing, not much used. — F. lie, ‘ the lees, dregs, grounds, thick 
substance that settles in the bottome of liquor ; ’ Cot. Of unknown 
origin ; the Late I« form is lia ; the jihr. ‘ fecla sive lias uini ’ occurs 
in a MS. of the loth century (Liltre). Moncaut has Gascon lio, * lie 
de vin.’ Peihaps Celtic ; cf. Bret, lechid, sediment, W. llaid, mire. 
Kdrting, 5 5574; Thunieysen, j). 66. 

LEXtT, a special court of record held by certain lords of manors. 
(E.f) ‘Amercyn in a corte or lete\* Prompt. Parv. Spelt leta in 
Law Latin (Cowell) ; and lete in AF., as in Stat. Realm, i. 342 
H 353 ): Year-books of Edw. 1 ., 1392, p. 297. Lete is perhaps the 
AF. siielling and adaptation of AS. IdU ; for which sec Lathe (0- 
p. Or perhaps it was adapted from Iccl. lei^, which, according to 
Vigfusson, means )>recisely ‘ a Icct.' y. Or perhaps a particular use 
of le ai, q .v. Cf. Low G. gelaat, G. gelass, room, space. 

LEFT, a term applied to the (usually) weaker hand. (E.) ME. 
left, lift, Ittft, Spelt left, Chaucer, C. T. 2955 (A 2593); lift. Will, 
of Paleme, 3961 ; luft, P. Plowman, A. ii. 5 ; Layamon, 34461. Rare 
in AS., which has the term winster instead ; see Grein, ii. 716. We 
do, however, find ‘inanis, left,* in a Gloss (Mone, Quellen, i. 443), 
and the same MS. has senne for synne (sin) ; so that left is the Kentish 
form of lyft, with the sense of ‘ worthless’ or ‘ weak ;’ cf. AS. lyfl- 
ddl, palsy. NFriesic leeft, leefter hand (left hand) ; Outzen.^^MDu. 
fu//, left (Oudemans) ; Kilian also gives the form lueht. p. The t is 
a suffix; cf. EFrics. luf, weak. All from Teut. base *lufi-; cf. Du. 
lubben, to geld. See Lib. (So H. Sweet ; in Anglia, iii. 155 ; 1880.) 
Der. left-handed, -ness. 

LEQ, one of the limbs by which animals walk, a slender support. 
(Scand.) ME. leg (pi. legges), Chaucer, C. T. 393 (A 591) ; Layamon, 
1. 1H76 (later text, the e.'inier text has sroniiffn shanks). — Icel. leggr, 
a leg, hollow bone, stem of a tree, shaft of a spear; Dan. lag, the 
calf of the leg ; Swed. Idgg, the calf or bone of the leg. Teut. type 
*lag-joz. Ct. Icel. hand-leggr (lit. hand-stem), the fore-arm, arm- 
leggr, the upper arm ; L. lac-ertus, the upper arm ; Skt. lak-uta-, 
a cudgel (Macdoncll). Der. leg-less, legg-ings. 

LEGACY, a bequest of personal property. (F. — L.) ME. legacie, 

* Hir legacy and lamentatioun ; ’ Henrysoun, Complaint of Creseide, 
1 . 597 ; Wyclif, 2 Cor. v. 30 (earlier version). Cf. MF. legat, * a legacy ;’ 
Cot. The M K legacie also meant * office of a legate ; ^ Trevisa, tr. of 
lligden, viii. 360.— OF. legacie, office of al^ate (Godefroy). — Late L. 
legaiia (Ducange).— L ligaiut, a legate ; see Legate. Cf. also L. 
legdtwn, a legacy, bequest ; orig. neut. of pp. of L. leadre, to appoint, 
beneath.— L. leg-, stem of lex, law. See Legal. Der. legacy- 
hunter ; also legat-ee, a barbarously formed word, coined by adding 
the F. suffix -i (=L. -atm), denoting the pp., to the stem of L. 
Ieg 3 t-us,vp. of ligdre. 

LEGAL, pertaining to the law. (F.— L.) In Minshen’s Diet., 
ed. 1627.— MF. legtd, ’legal], lawful;’ Cot. — L. legdlis, legal. — L. 
leg-, stem of lex, law. Allied to L. legere, Gk. Kiyetv, to collect. 
Bru^ann,i. 134. (VI^I^G.) Doublets, /fii/,/oya/. Dot. legal-fy, 
leged-ise ; legal-i-ty, from F. legalite, * lawfulness’ (Cot.), which from 
Late L. acc. ligdlitdtem. And see legacy, legate, legislator, legitimate ; 
allege, deleg ate, relegate, college, colleague, privilege, dec. 

Legate, a commissioner, ambassador. (F. — L.) ME. legate, 
legal; Rob. of Glouc. p. 499; 1 . 10376; Layamon, 1 . 24501 ; AS. 
Chron. an. 1123 (Land M&).— OF. legat, ’a legat, the pojies 
ambassador;* Cot — L. a legate, deputy; pp. of legare, to 
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apimint, send. - L. Hg', stem of /«, law. See Iiegal. Dor. ItgaU- 
!>hip \ Ifffat-iuH, from m¥. legation^ ‘ a lej^ateKhip ’ (Col.), which from 
L. .ICC. legui-onrm ; also Ugat-ine, atlj,, Hen. VJII, iii. 2. 339. 

LEGATEE ; see under Legacy. 

LEGEND, a marvellous or romantic stor>'. (F. — L.) ME. 
le-retuif, CJi.iiicer, C. T. 3143 (A 3141); P. I'lowiiiaJi. C. xii. 3 C 6 .» 
f>F. /fgcHtie, ‘ a Icj'cnd, a writinf;, also the words that be about the 
i-dffc of a piece of coyne ; * Cot. — Late L. legendn^ .is in Auren legenda 

the Golden l.fKeiid ; fern. sinf;. from I., legenda, neut. pi. of fut. 
j.ass. ])art. of legere (pp. lectus), to read, orig. to jjalher, collect.4‘ 
<ik. \iytiv, to collect, gather, speak, tell. p. hiom to 

gather. Jlrugmann, i. $ 134. Der. legend-a-ry ; al.'.o (from L. leg-ere) 
Icg-ilde, leg-dtl-y, hg-ible-neas, leg-i-ldli-ly ; together with numerous 
other words such as lection, lecture, legimi, le'-son', ctJdeci, coil (l), 
cull, di-lig'Cnf, e~leg-ant, e-lecl, e-tig-ible, tuiel-led, iHtel-lig-ent,neg^leet, 
neg-lig-ent, re-col-lect, se-lect, pre-di -lent -ion, snrri-lvgt, &C. Also (from 
Gk. Xiffiv) lexicon, dialect, ec-tecl-ic; log-ic, log-arilhm, and the suflixes 
•togne, -logy ; sylltgi.m. 

LEGERDEMAIN, sleight of liand. (F. — I..) ‘ Anti of hgicr- 
demayne the mysteries did know;* .Spenser, F. <^. v. 9. 13. ‘Per- 
cciue theyr leygier demaine .Sir ' 1 '. More, Works, ]). 81 3 g. Also in 
Lydg.ite, IXince of Macabre ('J'he 'J'legelourt. — < )F. legier de main, 
lit. light of hand. The OF. legier, J'‘. leger, ligiit, slight, is from 
a Late L. type *levidrius ; from 1 .. leuL, light ; wlicnce also Span. 
ligero, Ital. leggiero. Tlie F. de is from L. df, prep. The F. main is 
from L. tnanum, acc. of manus the hand ; see Manual. 
LEGER.L1NE. in music : sec Ledger-line. 

LEGIBLE. that C.1U be read. (F. — f..) In Minsheu, cd. 1627. 
‘LegihyJle, legibilisj’ Cafh. Anglicum (i4K3).-.()F. legible, ‘legible, 
readable ; ‘ Cot. — L. legibilis, legible. -■ L. legere, to read ; see Legend. 
Der. legibl-y, l^ible-ness, legilnl-i-ty. 

LEGION, a large botly of soldiers. (F. — L.) In early use. 
ME. legiun, Layamon, 6024; later, legioun, legion. ^ 0 ¥. legion, 

‘ a Koman legion ; ’ C.oi.>^h.legianem, acc. of legto, a Roman legion, 
a body of troops of from 4200 to Oooo men. — L. legere, to gather, 
select, levy a IkkIv of men. .See Legend. Der. legion-ar-y. 

LEGISLATOR, a law -giver. (L.) In Jincoii, Life of 
Jfenry VJI, ed. Lumby, p. 69, 1 , 30. »L. iegh-lufor, lit. ])ruposer of 
a law. — L. legist, gen. c.i.se of lex, a law ; and lii/or, a projroser t>f a law, 
lit. a carrier, bearer, allied to hVum, to bear, u.sed as supine of ferre, 
to bear, but from adifTerent root. fi. For I.. lex, sec Legal. L. 
hltum st.inds fur tirdsim, from ^TKl., to lift; sec Tolerate. Der. 
Irgistlnt-ion, legLlnt-ive, legidat-ure ; hence was at last developed the 
vcrlt tri legislate. And .see Legist. 

LEGIST, one skilled in the laws, (F.— L.) ‘A great iurysl 
and legyst ; ’ lleruers, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 2 10 < K.V — OF. legiste, 
in use in the 13th century ; mod. F. ligiste ; Liltre. — l.ale L. legista, 
a legist. — L. leg-, stem of lex, law; with (Gk.) suffix -ista. Sec 
Legal. 

LEGITIMATE, lawful, lawfully begotten, genuine, authorised. 
(I..) In Shak. K. John, i. 1 16. ‘ Without issu legyttyinat;' Fabyan’s 
Chron., ed. Lllis, p. 233. — I.atc legitimdtus, pp. of ligitimdre, to 
declare to be lawful.— L. legitimus, ])ertaining to law, legitimate; 
formed with suffix -timsis from legi-, decl. stem of lex, a law; see 
Legal Dor. legitimate-ly, legitimac-y, legitim-ist ( from legifim-us). 
LEGUME, a ]hk 1. (K. — L.) A botanical term. In Tmld’s 
Johnson. Foimcrly, the L. legumen was ustil, as in Kersey’s Diet., 
ed. 1715. — F. legsnne, pulse; in iiotany, a pod. — L. legumen, pulse, 
t)ean-]>hinl ; npjilicd to that which can be gathered or picked, as 
ofiposedto crops that must be cut. — L. /egire, to gather; secliegend. 
Dor. legntstin-ous, i'rom stem legumin- (of legnmen'i. 

LEISURE, freedom from employment, free time. (F. — L.) ME. 
leyser, leyserc ; (Miaucer, Hook of the I )uchess, 1 . 1 72 ; Rob. of Bruniie, 
tr. of Langtoft, p. 229, 1 . 1. — OF./mir (Godefroyl, later /oi.sir (Col.), 
leisure. 'I'lie ( )F. leisir was orig. an iiifin. mood, signifying * to i^e 
))ermitted ; ’ 1 .itl re. — L. liccre, to be permitted. See Idcenoe. Der. 
leisure-ly. fl**- We may note the bad spelling ; it should be leU-er, 
leis-ir, or lezir ; luit is now mispronounced. 

LEMAN, LEMMAN, a sweetheart, of either sex. (E) In 
Shak. Merry Wives, iv. 2. >72; Tw. Nt. ii. 3. '26. ME/rwmori, 
Ilavelok, 12S3; older form leo/mon, Ancren Riwle, p. 90, 1 . 14, 
From AS. leof, dear; and mann, a man or woman. See Lief and 
Man. 

]^MMA, in mathematics, an assumption. (L. — Gk.) In Kersey's 
Diet., cd. 171,3. First in 1370. — L. /«r»ma. — Gk. a thing 

taken ; in logic, a premiss taken for granted.- Gk. ci-Aij/i/iat, perf. 
pass, of Aa/i/Sdvcii', to take ; base Aa/B-, ior *ffAo^- ; Brugmoim, i. 
i 832 . 

IijEBMMINGt liEMING, a kind of Norwegian rat. (Nor- 
wegian.) Described as ‘ the leming or Lapland marmot ’ in a trans- 
lation of Bnffon’s Nat. Hist., London, 1792; cf. Goldsmith, Nat. 


Hist, 1774, ii. 283. Not in Todd's Johnson. -Norweg. Imutde’, 
also used in many various forms, as lamende, limende, lemende, lomende, 
lemming, lemelde, &c. ; see Aasen ; Swed. lemel ; Iccl. lomundr ; Swed. 
dial, lemming. There is also, according to Hire (Lexicon Lapponi- 
cum), a Lapp form, luomek, Origin obscure ; Aasen thinks that 
the word means ‘ laming,’ i.e. spoiling, very destructive, and connects 
it with Norweg. lemja, to palsy, strike, beat ; but this is ‘ popular 
elvmology.’ Perhmis it is of Lapp origin, after .ill. 
LEMNISCATE, one of certain closed curves, resembling the 
figuie 8. (L. — Gk.) First in 1781. From L. adorned 
with a ribbon ; from the libbon-like form.- L. limniscns, a pendent 
ribi)Oii.-Gk. Xijuviatcos, a fillet. .S.iid to be from Gk. X^os, wool ; 
see Wool 

LEMON, an ovate fruit, with acid pulp. (F. — Late I.. — I’ers.— 
Mai.iy.) Formerly limon‘, as in Levins, ed. 1570; lymon, Lydgate, 
Minor Poems, p. 1 3. — F. liman, ‘ a lemmon ; ' Cot. - Late L. limonem, 
acc. of limo, a lemon. [The \t\.limrmes occurs about A. I). 1200; 
Yule.] — I’ers. limii, lemon, citron. — Malay limau; Javanese limo, 
lime, citron, lemon ; Ulilenbeek (on Skt. nimbu). The final -n may 
he l.atm; whence, ])rrhaps, Pers. limun, limund, a lemon, citron; 
Richardson’s Pers. Diet., p. 1282, col. 1. Cf. Turk. /iwu/i; Arab. 
laimdn, a lemon ; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 3 1 7. Der. lemon-ade, from 
F. limonade. 

LEMUR, a nocturnal mammal. (L.) First in 1795. From its 
habit of going about at night, it has been nicknamed ‘ ghost ’ by 
naturalists. — 1^. lemur, a ghost. 

LEND, to let for hiie, allow the use of for a time. (F..) The 
final d is excrescent, as in f>ound from F. &om. ME. lenen, pt. t. lenede, 
leude, lente, pp. lened, lend, lent. 'I'hus the mod. final d was easily 
suggested by the forms of the jit. t. and pp. ‘^Leen me your bond ’ 
lend me your hand; Chaucer, C. T. 3084 (A 3082). ‘This lond 
he hire lende'^hc lent [granted] her this kind; I.aynmoii, 1 . 228. 
AS.lienan, to lend, also, to give, gi‘.int ; Grein, ii. 163. — AS. lien, 
a loan, Grein, ii. 163.+DU. lecnen, to lend; from hen, a fee, fief; 
Icel. liiua, to lend ; from Idn, a loan ; Dan. laane, to lend ; from loan, 
a loan; OlIG. lehandn, G. lehnen, to lend (a provincial word) ; from 
OHG. lehnn, lehen, lejtn, a fief. See further under Loan. Der. 
lend-er\ lend-ings, K. Lear, iii. 4. 113. 

LENGTH, extent, the tjuality of being long. (E.) ME. length) 
two syllables), (‘haucer, C. T. 83, 442K (B 8\ AS. lengtiu; the 
dat. leugiie occurs in the AS. Cliron. an. 1122. For *langibd. Formed 
with suffix -ff« and vowel-cJiange of aXo e from AS. lang, long.+Du. 
lengte, irom lang ; Dan. langde, from long ; Swed. Idngd, from long ; 
Tccl. lengd, from langr. See Long. Der. length-en, in whicli the 
final -en has a causal force, though this peculiar formation is conven- 
tional and unorigin.il ; in the ME. lengthen, the iinal -en merely 
denoted the infinitive mood, .ind properly produced the verb to 
length, as in Palsgrave, and in Shak, Passinn.itc Pilgiini, 1 . 210. Also 
length -y, lenglh-i-ly, length-i-ness ; length-wise, length-ways. 
li£NIENT, mild, merciful. (L.) In Milton, Samson, 659. —L. 
lenient-, stem of pres. part, of lenire, to soften, soothe. — L. lenia, soft, 
mild. Sec I«enity, Lithe. Dor. lenient-ly, lenienc-y. 

LENITY, mildness, clemency. (F. — L.) In .Shak. lien. V, 
iii. 2. 26,6. 1 i8. — OF. Zf/nVr, mildness (obsolete).-!.. lenitdtem,a.cc. 
of leaitds, softness, mildness. — L. leni-, decl. stem of lenis, soft, gentle, 
mild ; with suffix -las. Root uncertain ; but re-lent and lithe are 
related words. Dor. lenit-ive--^ OF. letulif, a ‘lenitive ’ (Cot.), from 
Late L. lenitivus. And sec Lenient. 

LENS, a pii:ce of glass used for optical ]>urposcs. (L.) In Kersey, 
ed, J715. So called, from the resemblance in shape to the seed of 
a lentil, which is like a ilouble-convex lens.m.f., lens-, see Lentil. 
P er, lenti cul-ar, from L. lenticula, a little lentil. 

L E N T, a fast of forty days, beginning with Ash Wednesday. (E.) 
'I'he fast is in the spring of the year, and the old sense is simply 
‘ .spring.’ ME. lenten, lente, lent ; sfielt lenten, P. Plowman, B. xx. 
.^59' AS. lencten, the spring; Grein, ii, i 67 .< 4 >Du. lente, the spring; 
t L /enz, spring ; OlKr. lenzin, letigizen. | 3 . Supposed to be derived 
from AS., Du., and G. long, long, because in spring the days lengthen ; 
Kluge suggests that the orig. Tout, type was *langi-tlno-, i.e. ‘ long 
day where -tino- is .allied to Skt. dina-, I.ilh. dma, a day. Per. 
lenten, adj., Hamlet, ii. 2. 329 ; here the suffix -en is not adjectival (as 
in gold-en^hvA the whole word is the ME lenten fully preserved ; so 
nRo Lenten-tide - AS. lencten-tld, spring-time, Gen. xlviii. 7. 

LENTIL, an annual plant, bearing pulse for food. (F.— L.) 
ME lentil'. Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1 . 1488. — OF. lentille, 
‘the lintle or lentill;’ Cot.— L. lenticula, a little lentil; double 
<Umin. (with suffix -cud-) from lenti-, deck stem of lens, a lentil. See 
XionB. Per. lenticul-ar, resembling a lens or lentil. 

LENTISK, the mastic-tree. (F.— L.) In Tamer’s Herbal (1562); 
and in Cotgrave.— F. lentisque, ' the Icntiskc or mastick-tree ; ’ Cot. 
— E lentiscum, lentiseus, a mastic-tree ; named from the clamminess 
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of the resin yielded by it.a*L. lenfi-, decl. stem of ien/ta, tenacious, 
stieW, pliant. See Relent and Idthe. 

IiEO, a lion. (L. — Gk. —Egypt.) As the name of a zodiacal sign ; 
Chancer, On the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, i. 8. 2. We even find AS. lea, 
Orein, ii. i7r.»L. /ra, a lion ; see Iiion. Der. leon-ine-Y. leonin 
(Cot.), from L. leon-ln-us, from lean-, stem of lea. 

l^OFARD, the lion-pard, an animal of the cat kind. (K.— L. 

— ( 3 k.) ME. leopard, leopart, T. Plowman, 11 . xv. 293. — OF. /eo- 
pard, ‘ a leopard, or libbard, a beast ingendred between a lion and 
a panther ; ’ Cot. — L. leopardus, a leopard. •- Gk. Xtunaphos, Xeorro- 
napSos, a leopard ; supposed to be a mongrel between a pard or 
panther and a lioness; Pliny, Nat. Hist. b. viii. c. i6.->Gk. Xt6-, 
Xeoyro-, secondary form or decl. stem of Xtair, a lion ; and vdpSas, 
a pard. .See Iiion and Pard. 

leper, one afflicted with leprosy. (F. — L.-Gk.) The form 
of the word is founded on a mistake ; the word properly means the 
disease itself (2 Kings, v. 1 1), now called leprotyi the old term for 
‘ leper ’ was leprous man, ‘ And loo ! a letrouse man cam . . . And 
anon the lepre of him was clensid Wyclif, Matt. viii. 2, 3. And 
see Ilenryson, Test, of Cresseid, 11 . 43S, 451, 474, 480, &c. — F. 
lepre, ‘ a leprosie Cot. — L. /e/rfl. — Gk. Xiirpa, leprosy. So called 
because it makes the skin scaly. ■■Gk. Xtirpus, scaly, scabby, rough. 

— Gk. Xciror, a scale, liusk, rind.—Gk. Xineiv, to strip, iicel, take 
off the husk or rind, scale. Cf. Russ, lupite, to scale, peel, bark ; 
Lithuanian lupti, to scale, peel. Der. Icpr-ous ■ OF. leprous, from L. 
leprosus, adj. ; w henc e was coined the sb. lepros-y, Matt. viii. 3. 

LEPIDOPTERA, s. pi., a certain order of insects. (Gk.) 
Modern, and .scientific ; due to l.inna::us. Used of the butterfly, and 
other insects whose four toinffs are covered with very fine scales. 
Coined from Gk. XfwlSo', decl. stem of a scale; and wrepd, pi. 
of vTfptjy, a wing. Acmr is from Xfweiy, to .scale (see Xioprosy) ; 
and irrtpoy is allied to E. feather, from irr-, weak grade of -^PKT, 
to fly ; see Peather, Pen. Der. lepidopter-ous. 

IdBPORlEE, pertaining to the hare. (L.) In Ulount s Gloss., 
ed. 1656. Either from F. leporin, * of or belonging to a hare ’ (Cot.), 
or rather directly from I,, leporinus, with the same sense. ••L. lepor-, 
for *lepos-, stem of lepus, a hare. See Leveret. 

LEPROSY; see under Leper. (F.— L.-Gk.) 

LESION, an injury, wound. (F.— L.) Tn iilount's Gloss., ed. 
1674. — MF. lesion, ‘ hurt, wounding, harme ;* Cot.oiL. la;sionem,&cc. 
of la io, an injury ; cf. lasus, pp. of ladere, to liurt. Der. (from L. 
ladere'), caldide, eal-lis~ion, e-lide, il-lis-ion. 

LESS, smaller. (Ii.) Used as com par. of little, but from a differ- 
ent root ; the coincidence in the first letter is accidental. ME. lesse, 
lasse, adj., les, aflv. * The lesse luue ’ - the less love ; Ancren Kiwlc, 
p. 92, 1 . 7. Les as adv., id. p. 30, 1 . 7. AS. lassa, adj., lies, adv. ; 
Groin, ii. l64.+GFrics. lessa, less. p. Ln-ssa stands for hrs-ra, by 
assimilation ; 'I'ciut. type *lnis~iz-ou~ ; and l/es represents the Tent, 
type *lais-iz, both formed (with comp, suffix -iz-) from a base *lais-, 
for *lais-o-, small ; allied to Lith. lesas, thin, small. From Idg. base 
*leis: 

LEAST, the superl. form, i.s the ME. leste, adj., P. Plowman, Ik 
iii. 24; led, .adv., Gower, C. A. i. J53; bk. i. 3285. AS. Ixsest 
(whence lied by contraction), Grein, ii. 164; from the same base 
*laiy~, with the usual suffix -est (for -ist, Gk. -ioros). Der. less, sb. ; 
less-er, a double comparative, Gen. i. 16; less^en, vb., from ME. 
lassen. Sir Gawaiu and the Grene Knight, 1 . 1800, lessin {for lessen), 
I*romi)t, I’arv., p. 29S ; with a new suffix •en (as in length-en) added, 
after the loss of the ME. infin. suffix -en, -e. And see lest, 

•LESS, suffix. (E.) AS. leas, cognate with IiOOBe, cj.v. 
LESSEE. LESS9R; see under Lease. 

LESSON, a reading of scripture, portion of scripture read, a 
task, lecture, piece of instruction. vF.— 1 ..^ ME. le.son, Chaucer, 
C. T. Q069 (E 1193) ; spelt lesenn, Ancren Kiwle, p. 282, 1 . 3.— OF. 
lecoH, F. le^n.^'L. lectidnein, acc. of lectio, a reading ; from legere, to 
read ; see Legend. Doublet, lection. 

LEST, for fear that, that not. (E.) Not for least, as sometimes 
erroneously said, hut due to less. It arose fro.n the AS. equivalent 
expression ffy l»s as in the following sentence. ‘ Nelle wc Sas 
r.ace na leng teon, Wy las Hie hit eow a.’|>ryt I>ynce*^we will not 
prolong this story farther, lest it seem to you tedious ; Sweet’s A. S. 
Reader, p. 94, 1 . 211. Here Wy Im literally —/oi* the reason less 
that (L. quo minus) ; where Sy ( =^for the reason) is the instrumental 
case of the def. article ; lies -• less, adv. ; and tiff ( - that) is the in- 
declinable relative. ^. At a later period tiy was drop{)ed, las 
became les, and las Ce, co.alcscing, became one word lesthe, altered 
(regularly) to leste, and lastly to lest, for ease of pronunciation. The 
form leste occurs in the Ancren Kiwle, p. 58, 1 , 12, whilst the older 
expression J?i les pe occurs in O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris,!. 117, 
1 . 2 from bottom ; so that the word took the form leste about the 
beginning of the 13th century. See Neveithelese. 


LET (i), to allow, jiermit, suffer, grant. (E.) ME. ItUn (with 
one <), a strong verb ; pt. t. lat, let, le$t ; pp. lafiH, Ultn, /«/ff. See 
Chaucer, C. T. 128, 510 (A 50S). AS. l&tan, Utan, to let, allow,* 
pt. t. let, leort, pp. listen ; Grein, ii. 165.^4*1^0* PP* 

gelaten; Icel. liiia, pt. t. let, pp. Intinnt l^an. lad^t pt. t. lod, pp. 
lade/; Swed. lata, pt. t. Idt, pp. liten; Goth, li/an, pt. t. laildt, 
pp. letans ; G. lassen, pt. t. Hess, pp. gelassen. P- The Teut. t3q>e 
is *l/it-an-, pt. t. *Mot, pp. Vatanoz. Idg. VLE(I )D ; from the weak 
grade *lad comes E. late. See Late. Urugniann, i. $ 4/8. Cf. 
Lith. leidmi, I let (base Hid). And sec Let (2). 

LET (2), to hinder, prevent, obstruct. (E.) ME. M/en (with 
double /), a weak verb. ‘ He letted nat his fclawe for to sec’*=he 
hindered not his fellow from seeing ; Chaucer, C. T. 1894 (A 1892). 
AS. lettan, to hinder ; also gelettan \ Grein, ii. 168. A causal verb, 
with the sense * to make late,’ just as hinder is derived from the •hind 
in behind. AS. lat, slow; sec Late.+Du. letten, to impede; from 
laat; Icel. letja, from latr; ( 3 olh. latjan, intrans., to be late, to 
t.arry; from lots, slothful. Teut. type *la/-jan- ; from •/«/-, slow. 
See above. 

LETHAL, deadly, mortal. (F. — L. ; nr L.> Simlt lethall in 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. lethal, ‘ deadly, mortal; ’ Col. [Or directly 
from Latin.] — L. lethiilis, better letiilis, mortal.— L. letum, death. 
Der. lethiferous, deadly ; from lithi-, for lethum, and fer-ous~ fer^us, 
bearing, from ferre, to bear. 

LETELARQY, heavy slumber, great dulness. (F,-L.— Gk.) 
In Shak. Wint. Ta. iv. 4. 627. Spelt letharge. Sir T. Elyot, Castcl 
of Ilclth, b. ii. c. 34. — MF". lethnrgie, *a lethargy;’ Cot. — L. le. 
/Aargta. — Gk. XqOapyia, drowsiness.- Gk. XqOaprfos, forgetting, for- 
getful.— Gk. Xiytff/, oblivion. See Lethe. Der. lethargi-c, from 
Gk. Xr/BaprYiitos, drowsy ; lethargi-c-ai ; lethargi-ed, K. Lezr, i. 249. 
LETCH, to moisten. (E.) AS. lecean, to moi.stcn ; see Latoh (2). 
The usual siielling is leach, to remove by percolation ; see N. E. D. 
LETHE, forgetfulness, oblivion. (L. — Gk.) In Shak. Hamlet, 

i. 5. 33. — L. /ff/Aff. — Gk. Xi'iBq, a forgetting; also Lethe, the river 
of oblivion in the lower world. Allied to Gk. XaO-, base of Xav- 
Odyfiy, to lie hid. Der. lelh-argy, q. v. ; lethe-an ; lethe'd, Antony, 

ii. I. 27. 

LETTER, a character, xvriticn message. (F. — L.) ME. lettre, 
(ienesis and Exod., ed. Morris, 1 . 993. —F. lettre. littera (older 
forms litera, leitera), a letter, llrugmann, i. $ 930. Der. letter-ed. 
Will, of Palerne, 1 . 40S8 ; Utter founder, Utter-ing, Utter-press ; 
Utters-patent, Rich. II, ii. 1. 202, where patents is tJie F. plural 
.adjective. 

LETTUCE, a succulent plant. (F. — L.) ME. /ff/wcff, Palladius 
on Husbandry, b. ii. st. 29, 1 . 202 ; letm. Cursor Mundi, 6079. Of 
obscure formation ; it seems to be a plural form, from a singular 
/ff/u. — AF. letue; Voe. 558. 27. — L. lactura, lettuce; named from its 
juiciness; Varro, De Lingua Latina, v. 104. — L. lad-, stem of lac, 
milk. See Lacteal. Cf. F. laitue. 

LEUCOMA, a white opacity in the cornea of the eye. (Gk.) 
In Phillips (1706). — Gk. XfvKoipa, whiteness.- Cik. Xcvkovv, to make 
white.— Gk. Xevitos, white. Allied to Lucid. 

LEVANT, the East of the Mediterranean Sea. (F. — Ital.— L.) 
Levant and Ponent, lit. rising and setting (with ref. to the sun) are 
old terms for East and \\'cst. ‘Forth rush the Levant and the 
Ponent winds;’ Milton, P. L. x. 704. — F. levant, ‘the Levant, the 
East ;’ Cot. — Ital. levant e, ' the east winde, the cuntrey lying toward 
or in the east; ’ Florio.— 1 ... Uuant-, stem of pres. part, of leudre, to 
raise, whence si Uuure, to rise ; see Lever. Der. levant-ine, Cf. 
slang £. levant, from Spun, levantar, lit. to raise ; levantar la casa, to 
break nt> liouse, move away. 

LEVJsIE, a morning assembly. (F. — L.) ‘The good man early 
to the levee goes ; ’ Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, Sat. vi. 1 . 428. As if 
from F. levie (sec Levy), but really an alteration of F. lever, infin. 
used as a sb. in the sense of levee (see Littrc). — F. lever, to raise; 
see Levy . 

LEVEL, an instrument by which a thing is determined to be 
horizontal. (F. — L.) ME. liuel, Uuel (with » for v) ; P. Plowman, 
A. xi. 135 ; R. X. 179. — OF. livel, preserved in the expression ‘d’uit 
livel, levell ; ’ Cot. Later S[>clt liveau, afterwards corrupted to ni- 
veau ; bi>th spellings are in Cotgrave, who explains it by * a mason's 
or carpenter’s levell or triangle.’ lie also gives the verb niveler 
(corruption of liveUr), ‘to levell.’ — I., libella, a level; dimin. of 
libra, a level, balance; see Librate. Not an AS. word, as 
sometimes said. Der. level, verb, sjrelt levell in Palsgrave, of which 
the pp. leaueld { — levelPd) occurs in .Sir P. Sidney, Apology for 
Poetry, ed. Arber, p. 55 ; levell-er, level-ness. 
liEVER, a bar for raising weights. (F. — T..) ME. /«/owr (with 
«— v), Rob. of( 3 Ionc. p. 126, 1 . 2680; Uuer, Romance of Partenay, 
ed. Skeat, 1 . 4177. —OF. leveor (Godefroy), MF. leveur, ‘a raiser, 
lifter ; ’ Cot. [Not quite the same word as F. Uvier, a lever, uhich 
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diffen in the suf)ix.]-*L. Ituatdrtm, acc. of leuaior, a lifter.— L. 
Itmrt, to lift, lit. to make light. - L. /«hm, light See Levity. Der. 

Igy iT-agt. 

LBVZllUBT, a young hare. (F. — L.) Spelt lyueret in Levins, ed. 
1570. MK. Inertt, Voc. 593. aa. — AF. leveret^ pi. laiereSf Gaimar, 
Chroii. 6339 * ietftrez, Rel. Antiq. i. 155 ; allied to OK. levrault, 
a 'leveret, or young hare;* Cot. fi. The suflix -aM/Z^Late L. 
.a/(/».v, from OHG. wald, power; see Introd. to Brachet, Etym. Diet., 
§ 193; but the AF. suffix is diminutive; cf. Ital. Itpretta^ a 
leveret. The base lew- is from L. lepor^, for *lfpos, stem of 
a hare. See Leporine. 

LHVlATHAjCf, a huge aquatic animal. (L.— Ilcb.) In Min- 
sheu, ed. 1637; and in Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1. i74.-Late L. 
leviathan. Job, xl. ao (Vulgate), where Wyclif has /w/yaZAflit.— Heb. 
livyatkan, an aquatic animal, dragon, serpent ; so called from its 
twisting itself in curves.— Hcb. root lavnh, Arab, root lawa*, to 
bend, whence /atcu, the twisting or coiling of a serpent ; Rich. Diet 

to make smooth. (L.) Now little used. [Rich- 
ardson dtea an example from Sir T. Elyot, vrhere levigate lightened, 
from L. leuigare, to lighten, which from leuis, light ; see Levity. 
But this is quite another wonl.] ‘When use hath levigated the 
organs, and made the way so smooth and easie ; ' Barrow, vol. iii. 
ser. 9 (k.). — L. leiiigatus, pp. of leuigare, to make smooth.— L. leu~, 
stem of leuis, smooth; with suffix -ig- weakened from ag-ere, to 
drive. The 1 ^. leuis is cognate with Gk. huos, smooth ; which sec 
in Prell witz. Der. levigat-ion. 

XJilVIN, lightning. (Sc.nnd.) ‘ The flashing levin ; ’ Spenser, 
F. Q. v. 6. 40 ; ‘ Thunder and leuene ; ’ Genesis and Exodus, 3365. 
Cf. MDan. liijfu, lightning ; Kalkar, s. v. Ijune ; Swed. dial, lyvaa, 
lyg na; R ietz, s. v. Ijuna. Teut. *leugii6-. (.^LEUQ). 

LEVlTFi, one of the tribe of Levi. (L.— Gk.— Heb.) In A. V. 
Ln. X. 3a; r. Plowman, B. xii. 115. — L. Leuita, l.u. x. 32. — Gk. 
Aevirris, Lu. x. 33. Formed with suffix -riis from A«i;i', Rev. vii. 7.— 
Heb. Le vi, on e of the sons of Jacob. Der. Levit-i-c^us, Levii-i-c-al. 
ZJSSVlTTt, lightness of weight or of conduct. (F.— L.) In Shak. 
All’s Well, i. a. 35. — OF. levitt, lightness (Godefroy) ; obsolete.— 
L. leuilatem, acc. of leuitm, lightness. — L. leuis, light; usually con- 
sidered as allied to Gk. iAaxvr, small, Skt. laghu~s, light; see 
l*rellwit2 and Uhleiilieck. 

IiEVY, the act of raising men for war ; a force raised. (F.— 1 ..) 
In Shak. Macb. iii. 2. 35. ' Make leuy of my dettys;’ Bury Wills 
(Camd. Soc.), p. 43 (1463). ‘ Whanne kynge John had leuyed many 
great summes of money;’ Fabyan, Chron., Edw. Ill, an. 30. [The 
verb is from the sb.] — F. levfe, ' a bank, or causey ; also, a levy, or 
levying of money, souldiers, &c. ; ’ Cot. I’rojierly the fern, of the 
pp. of the vb. lever, to raise. — L. leuhre, to raise ; lit. * to make light.* 

— L. leuis, light ; see Levity. Der. levy, verb, levi-able ; sec lev-ee, 
lev-er, lev-ant, aUlev-iate, e-lev-ate, leav-en, legerdemain, re-lev-ant, re- 
lieve. Doublet, levee. 

LEW, worm. (E.) ' The sunne, briht and /ewr ; ’ Havelok, 2921. 

AS. hleow, warm; as in comp. ge-hle<m (Bosworth).<4-Iccl. hlyr, 
warm, mild. Der. lew-warm, tepid ; also lew, sb., warmth, shelter; 
prov. £. lewth, shelter. See Lee. 

LEWD, ignorant, base, licentious. (E.) C'ontracted for lewed. 
ME. lerved, Chaucer, C!. T. 576. A.S. Iwwede, adj. lay, i. e. be- 
longing to the laity; ‘ |)a;l lHwede foie ’-the i-ay-iieople, A^lfric’s 
Homilies, ed. Thorjic, ii. 74, 1 . 17. 'Laicus, liewede mann,’ Voc. 
308. 15. The word thus originally merely meant 'the laity,’ hence 
the untaught, ignorant, as opposeil to the clergy. The plirase lered 
and /rwedfss clergy and laity, t. aught and untaught, is not uncommon ; 
see P. Plowman, B. iv. 11. p. The form liewede is not participial in 
form, and the assumed connexion or confusion with the verb Ixwan, 
to betray, di^s not suit the sense or help the development, y. It 
has been derived from L. *laicdtus, belonging to the laity, parallel to 
Late L. clericalus, whence cler^ ; and if so, is from L. laicus, a word 
of Gk. origin ; see Laio. So Sievers, § 173; I^ogatschcr, § 340, 
But the phonetic difficulties seem too great for this. Der. lewd-ly, 
lewd-ness ignorance. Acts, xviii. 14. 

LEXICON, a dictionary. (Gk.) In Blount’s Gloj..s., ed. 1674.— 
Gk. keftuov (with a book, understood), a lexicon ; properly 

neut. of Keftnit, adj., of or for words.— Gk. A/fi-r, a saying, speech. 

— Gk. Kiytiv, to speak ; see Legend. Der. lexieo-graph-y, lexieo- 
graph-i-e-al, lexico-graph-i-c-al-ly, lexico-graph-er ; all from ypoupuv, 
to write ; see Graphic. 

LEY, a meadow ; see Lea. (E.) 

LIABLE, responsible, subject. (F . - L.) In .Shak. John, ii. 490 ; 
V. a. 101. In the latter passage it means * allied, associated, com- 
patible ;* Schmidt. Formed, with the common suffix -able, from F. j 
tier, ' to tie, bind, fasten, knit, . . . unite, oblige, or make beholden 
to; ' Cot.»L. Ugare, to tie, bind ; see Ligament Der. liabil-i-ty. \ 


LIAISON, an illicit intimacy between a man and woman. 
(F. — L. ) * Some chaste liaison ; * Byron, Don Juan, iii. 35. — F. liaison. 
- L. ligationem, acc. of lig&tio, a binding ; from Ugare, to bind. See 

Idgament. 

LIANE, LIANA, a climbing tropiwl plant. (F. - L.) ‘ The 
nebees, called by the French liannes;* Sicdman, Surinam, vol. i. 
p. 231.— F. liane, the same ; from Norm, and Picard lion, a band.— L. 
ligamen, a tie. — L. Ugare, to bind (above). See Iden. 

LIAS, a formation of limestone, underlying the oolite. (F.) 
Motltm in E. as a geological term ; but found in Northern E., 
and sjielt lyas, as early as 1404 (N.E. D.). — F. /iflis, formerly Ims. 
‘Liais, a very hard iree-stonc whereof stone-steps and tombe-stones 
be commonly made ; ’ Cot. Spelt Hois in the 13th cent. (Littrd*, 
Hatzfeld.) Of unknown origin. Der. Uass-ic. 

LIB, to castrate; now dialectal. (E.) Florio, ed. 1598, has: 

* Aceaponare, to geld, splaie, or lib.* Cf. EFries. liibben, Du. lubben, 
to lib. See Glib (3). 

LIBATION, the pouring forth of wine in honour of a deity. 
(F.— L.) In Minshen, ed. 1627 ; and in Wyclif, Ezek. xx. 28. — F. 
libation (Col.)— L. libationem, acc. of libruio, a libation. llbdre, 
to sip, taste, drink, j»our ont. + ^k. Xtifieiv, to pour out, offer 
a libation, let flow, shed. Brugmann, i. $ 553. 

LIBEL, a written accusation, defamatory publication. (F.— L.) 
The orig. sense is merely *a little book’ or ‘a brief piece of writing.’ 
Hence Wyclif has : ‘ jyue he lo hir a libel of forsakyng ; * Matt. v. 

I 31.— OF. libel (Goicfroy).^I^. Ubellum, acc. of Ubellus, a little book, 
writing, written notice; hence 'libellum renudii’ in Matt. v. 31 
(Vulgate). Dimiu. of liber, a book ; sec Library. ^ Perhaps 
taken directly from the Latin. Der. libel, verb, libell-er, libell-ous, 
libell- ous-ly . 

LIBEBAL, generous, candid, free, nuble-mindcd. (F. — L.) 
ME. liberal, Gower, C. A. iii. 114; bk. vii, 876. — OF. liberal, 
'lil)erall;’ Cot. — L. Uberalis, befitting a free man, generous. — L. 
liber, free. Der. Uberal-ly\ liberal -i-ty»^¥. liheraliti (Col.), from 
L. acc. liberalitdtem ; liberal-ism, Uberal-ise. And sec liberate, liberty, 
libertine. 

LIBERATE, to set free. (L.) In Minslieu, cd. 7627. — 1 « 
liberatus, pj>. of liberare, to set free. — L. liber, free; see Liberal. 
Der. liberat-ion, liberat-or. 

LIBERTINE, a licentious man. (L.) In Shak. Much Ado, ii. 
I. 144. ' Api>licd at first to certain heretical sects, and intended to 

mark the licentious liberty of their creed ; * Trench, Select Glossary ; 
q. V. Wyclif has libertyns in Acts, vi. 9. — I., lihertlnus, adj., of or 
belonging to a freed man ; aLo, as sb., a freed man ; used in the 
Vulgate in Acts, vi. 9. An extended form of L. lihertus, a freed 
man. — L. liber, free; with participal suffix -tus. See Liberal. 
Der. liberfin-irm. 

LIBERTY, freedom. (F. — T..) ME. liberie, Ubertee, Chaucer, 
C, T. 8047 i 7 i)'“^^F- liberie, later Uberiv, ‘liberty, freeiloiii ;’ 

Cot.— L. libertutem, acc. of lihertus, liberty. — L. liber, free; sec 

Liberal. 

LIBIDINOI 7 S, lustful. (F. — L.) In Minshcu, ed. i(>27; 'llis 
lybidynous desire;’ Caxton, Eneydos, ch. ix. p. 3C. — F. libidineux, 

* libidinous, lascivious;’ Cot. — I* libidinbsus, eager, lustful. — 1 .. 
libidin-, stem of libido, Inst, pleasure. —L. libet, it jilcascs; also 
(better) spelt lubet. Cf. Skt. luhh, to desire. Allied to Lief, Iiove. 
Der. libidinous-ly, libiiUnous-ness. 

LIBRARY, a collection of books, a room for books. (F.— L.) 
ME. librarie, Chaucer, Ir. of Boethius, b. i. pr. 4, 1 . 10. — F. Uhrairie ; 
which in OF. meant a library (Godefroy). — Late I., type librdria ; 
allied to L. Uhrurius, of or belonging to books.—!.. Ubr-, stem of 
liber, a book, orig. the bark of a tree, wliich was the earliest writing 
material ; with suffix -tirin'.. p. Prob. connected with Gk. Xfiris, 
a scale, rind ; from LEP, to peel ; Brugmann, i. § 499. Der. 
librari-an , librari-an-ship. 

LIBRATE, to balaiiec, lie jioised, move slightly as things that 
balance; LIBRATION, a balancing, slight swinging motion. 
(L.) The verb is rare, and prob. suggested by the sb. * Libration, 
a ballancing or poising ; also, the motion of swinging in a pendulum ; ’ 
Kersey, ed. 1715. First in 1603. Formed, by analogy with F. sbs. 
in -ion, from L. librationem, acc. of libratio, a poising.— L. lihrdre, 
to poise. —L. libra, a balance, a level, machine for levelling, a pound 
of 1 2 ounces. 4 * Gk. Kir pa, a pound of 12 ounces, a coin. p. L. li-bra 
Gk. Kl-rpa, the words being cognate. Brugmann, i. § 589. Der. 
librat-nr-y ; from the same source arc de-liber-ate, equi-libri-um, level. 
Also F. litre, from Gk. Kirpa ; lira, q. v. 

LICENCE, LICENSE, leave, iicrmission, abuse of freedom, 
excess. (F.— L.) ‘Leue and />vmc-e ’ — leave and licence; P. Plow- 
man, A. prol. 8a. *A lyeence and a leue;’ id. B. prol. 85. [The 
right siTclling is with c; the sjielling with s is reserved for the verb, 
by analogy with practice, practise, &c.] — F. licence, ‘ licence, leave ;* 
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Cot. — L. lietntia, freedom to act.— L. lietnt-t stem of pn». pt of 
lieere, to be allowable, to be permissible ; see Brugmann, ii. ( 587. 
Der. lietnee, or more commonly lieenu, verb, i Hen. IV, i. 3. 133 ; 
lieens-tTf spelt lieene-tr^ Milton’s Areopagitica, ed. Hales, p. 24, 1. 8 ; 
also lieentiattf q.v ., lic entious^ q.v. See also leisure^ 

XiICENTIATE, one who has a grant to exercise a function. 
(L.) ME. lieentiatf Chancer, C. T. 220. Englished from Late L. 
licenlia tut, pp . of lieentiare, to license. — L. lietntia (above). 

liICENTIOUB, indulging in excess of ft^om, dissolute. 
(F.— L.) ‘A licentious libertie;* Spenser, F. Q. v. 5. 25,— OF. 
lieentieus (Godefroy) ; F. liceneieux. — L. licentiosus, full of licence. 
— L. licentia, licence. See Idoenoe. Der. licentiously, -ness. 
IiICHEN, one of an order of cellnlar /lowerless plants ; also, an 
eruption on the skin. (L. — Gk.) See Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxvi. 
c. 4; p. 345. Also Kersey’s Did., ed. lichen, in Pliny, 

Nat. Hist. xxvi. 4. 10, $ 21 ; xxiii. 7. 63, $ 117. — Gk. ktixiiv, lichen, 
tree-moss ; also, a lichen-like eruption on the skin, a tetter. Generally 
connected with Gk. Aci'xctv, to lick, to lick up ; from its encroach- 
ment ; see Idck. Cf. Russ, liskai, a tetter, a lichen. 
IiICH-GATE, a church-yard gate with a porch under which a 
bier may be rested. (E.) In Johnson’s Diet. The word is scarce, 
though its compouc'nt parts are common. Chaucer has lick-wake 
[or rather liek'c-wakii in 4 syllables] to signify the 'waking* or 
watching of a dead body ; C. T. aqfio (A 2958). The lit. sense is 
' corpse-gate.* Mi^. lick, the body, most often a dead body or 
corpse (sometimes lengthened to lirke in two syllables, as above) ; 
see Layamon, 6682, 10434; Ormulum, 8183, 16300; St. Marharete, 
ed. Cockayne, p. 3; Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 2441, 2447, 
2488, 4140 ; P. Plowman, B. x. 2 ; Ac. AS. lie, the body, almost 
always used of the living body; Grein, ii. 179. The orig. sense is 
'form,* shaiie, or likeness, and it is from the same root as like, adj., 
w’ilh which it is closely connected ; see liike ( 1 ). -f Du. lijk, a coqise ; 
Icel. lik, a living body (in old poems); also a corpse; Dan. Ug, 
a corpse; Swed. lik, a corpse; Goth, leik, the body. Matt. v. 29; 
a corpse, Matt, xxvii. 52 ; (i. leicke, OIIG. lik, the body, a corpse; 
whence G. leicknam, a corpse. Tent, type Vikotn, n. And see 
Gate. 

XiICK, to pass the tongue over, to lap. (l^.'l ME. licken, likken; 
Wyclif, Luke, xvi. 21. AS. liccian, Luke, xvi. 21 ; Grein, ii. 180. 
+I.)u. likken; G. lecken. Tcut. type *likkdn- (whence F. lecher). 
Allied to (ioth. laigon, only in the comp, bi-htigan, Luke, xvi. 21. 
4‘Russ. lizate ; L. lingere ; Gk. Xtixuv ; Lith. lesz-ti ; Olrish lig-itn, 

I lick ; Pers. lisk-tan ; Skt. lik, Vedic form rik, to lick. p. All from 
^LEIGH, to lick. Bri^mann, i. $ 604. Der. lecher, q. v. 

IflCKERISH, Ifl^UORZSH, fond of dainties; greedy; 
lecherous. (F. — G.) ‘The liquorish hag rejects the pelf with 
scorn ; ’ Dryden, \N'ife of Bath, 319, Adaptations of ME. likerom ; 

‘ she had a likerous ye ’ [eye] ; Ch.’iucer, C. T., A 3244. —AF. *likerous, 
*lekerous, Northern variant of OK. lickeraus, lecherous, lecherous ; cf. 
Norman dial, liquer, lequer, for F. lecher, to lick (Moisy).— North F. 
lequer, for F. lecher, to lick. — OHG. lecckbn (G. lecken), to lick. 
See Leoher. 

IiICOSICE, IilQUOmCE, a plant with a sweet root, used in 
medicine. (F.— L. — Gk.) ME. licoris. In early use; Layamon, 
*774.*»; Chaucer, C. T. 3307. — AF. lycorys, I.lljcr Albus, p. 224; 
OF. *licorice, spelt licorece. Vie dc St. Gilles, 854; MF. liqueriee, 

‘ lickorice,* in Gotgravc. [Littr6 gives also the corrupt (but old) 
spellings reeulisse, regulisse, whence mod. F. reglisse. So also in 
Ital., we have the double form legnrizia, regn/izr'a.] — L. liquiritia, 
liquorice, a corrupted form ; the correct spelling being glycyrrhiza, 
which is found in Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxii. 9. ii. — Gk. ykvxvppi^a, 
the liquorice-plant ; so called from its sweet root.— Gk. 7Av«i;-, for 
•yXvKw, sweet; and fi(a, a root, cognate with F.. wort. The Gk. 
ykvitvs is often regarded as cognate with L. dulcis, sweet ; but this 
is veij doubtful. 

IiICTOB, an officer in Rome, who bore an axe and fasces. (L.) 
In Shak., Antony, v. 2. 214. — L. lictor; so called (perhaps) from 
the fasces or bundles of bound rorls which he uore, nr from binding 
culprits. Connected with ligiire, to bind (Brdnl). .See Idgaiziant. 
IJD, a cover. (E.) ME. lid (rare, see exx. in Stratmann) ; spelt 
led. Sir Cleges, 1. 272, in WebePs Met. Romances, vol. i. AS. klid, 
Matt, xxvii. 60. 4* Du. lid, a lid ; (not the same word as lid, a joint), 
•f Icel. klid, a gate, gateway, gap, space, breach ; OHG. klit, MHG. 
lit, a cover (whence G. augen-lied, eye-lid). Teut. type *klidom, n, 
P. From *klit-, weak grade of Teut. *kleiOan-, *kli 8 an-., to cover; as 
in AS. klidan, to shut, cover, Grein, ii. 86 ; cf. OSax. kltdan, to 
cover. Der. lid-gate, a swing-gate; also occurring ns a poet*s 
name, from a place-name in Suffolk. 

IjIB (i), to rest, lean, lay oneself down, repose, abide, be situate. 
(£.) A strong verb. ME. Uggen, lien, pt. t. hi, lai, lay, pp. leien, 
lein, lain; Chaucer, C. T. 3651, 20; P. Plowman, B. iii. 175, i. 30, 


lii. 38. AS. liegan, pt. L lag, pp. legem ; Grein, IL 181.+ Du. bggen, 
pt. t lag, pp.g«frgm.«^lceL Uggja, pt. t la, pp. 

Swed. ligga ; G. liegen, pt. t. lag, pp. gdegm ; Goth, /(gen, pt. t. lag, 
pp. ligans. Teut. type *lig-jan- (except in Gothic) ; Pt t. lag, pp. 
*leganoz. Teut. root *leg ; Idg. ^LEGII. Further rMted to Russ. 
lejate, to lie; L. base leg-, to lie; only in lecltu, A bed; Gk. ba» 
^*X-. appearing in aorist ikt(a, Homer, Iliad, xiv. 252 ; a l^. 

As to the modern E. form, which deiiends on the AS. Stem tig- , 
occurring in the 2nd and 3rd person sing, indie, and in the imp. sing., 
see Sweet, E. Gram. § 1293. The pp. lien occurs in Gen. xxvi. 10, 
Ps. Ixviii. 1 3. Der. lay, q. v., law, q. v. 

LIE (3), to tell a lie, speak falsely. (E) ME. li^, lien, lyen, 
a strong verb ; Layamon, 3034, Chaucer, C. T. 765 (A 763) ; pt. t. 
hk, Layamon, 12942, 17684 ; pp. hwen, P. Plowman, B. v. 95. AS. 
leogan, pt. t. leag, pp. logeti ; Grein, ii. i76..4.Da. liegen, pt. t. loog, 
pp. gelogen ; Icel. Ijaga, pt. t. taug, pp. loginn ; Dan. lyve, pt. t. ISj, 
pp. lojet ; Swed. ljuga, pt. t. Hig, pp. Ijugen ; Gulh. liugan, pt. t. lauk, 
pp. lugans ; G. liigen, pt. t. log, pp. gelogen, p. Teut. type *leugan-, 
pt. t. *laug, pp. *luganoz. Tcut. root leug; Idg. yLEUGH. Cf. 
Russ. Igate, luigate, to lie ; loje, a lie. Der. lie, sb. — AS. lyge, lige, 
Grein, li. 199; li-ar, cf. AS. leogere; ly-ing, ly-ing-ly. 

LIEF, dear, beloved, loved, pleasing. p£.) Now chiefly used in 
the phr. ‘ 1 had as lief* which is common in Shak. ; see Hamlet, iii. 
a. 4. ME. lief, leef, lef. Chancer, C. T. 3790 (A 3792) ; vocative 
and pi. leue ( = leve), id. 11.38; compar. leuer { — lever), id. 295; 
super!, leuest {^levest), P. Plowman's Crede, ed. Skctat, 1. 16. AS. 
leof, liof, vocative leofa, pi. leofe ; compar. leofra, superb leofesta, 
Grein, ii. 174, 175 (a common word).4'Du. lief, dear; Icel. ljufr; 
Swed. ljuf ; Goth. Hubs ; G. lieb, MHG. Hep, OHG. Hup. Tent, type 
*leuhoz ; Idg. type *leubhos. Cf. also Russ, /to&oi, agreeable ; Hohite, 
to love. p. All from Teut. base LEUB, to be pleasing to ; cf. L. 
lubet, Hbet, it pleases; Skt. lubk, to covet, desire.— ^^LEUBH, to 
desire. Der. (from the same root) love, leave (2), believe, furlough, 
Hb-idinous. 

LXEQE, faithful, subject, true, bound by feudal tenure. (F.— 
OIIG.) a. The etymology is disguised by a change both of sense 
and usage. We now say ‘ a liege vassal,* i. e. one bound to his lord ; 
it is easy to see that this sense is due to a false etymology which 
connected the word with L. Hgatus, bound, pp. of Hgare, to bind ; 
see Ligament, p. Bnt the fact is, that the older phrase was 
‘ a liege lord,’ and the older sense ‘ a lord entitled to feudal alle- 
giance.* The phrase * my lege man ’ occurs twice, and ' my lege men ’ 
once, in Will, of Palerne, 1 1 74, 2663, 3004. The expression * vr [our] 
lige lonerd ’ occurs in Rob. of GIouc. p. 457, 1. 9376 ; and in Chaucer, 
C. T. 12271 (Six-text, C 337, where the MSS. have lige, lege, liege). 
In Barbonr’s Bruce, ed. Skeat, v. 165, we find : * Bot and 1 lif in lege 
pouste* — but if 1 survive in sovereignty entitled to homage; or, in 
free sovereignty. — OF. lige, ‘liege, leall, or loyall; Prince lige, 
a liege lord; Seigneur lige, the same;’ Cot. Also (better) spelt 
liege in the 1 2th cent. (Littre.) — OHG. ledec, ledic, also lidic, lidig 
(mod. (j. ledig), free, unfettered, free from all obligations; which 
seems to have ^en the orig. sense. The expression *ligius homo, 
quod Teutonic^ dicitur ledigkman * occurs a. n. 1 253 ; Ducange. * A 
liege lord * seems to have been a lord of a free band; and his lieges, 
though serving under him, were privileged men, free from oUier 
oliligations. B. Further; the OHG. lidic is cognate with Icel. 
libugr, free, also ready, willing; and is prob. allied to OllCb lidan, 
to go, depart, experience, take one’s way ; cognate with AS. VdSan, 
to go, travel. Also, the Icel. libugr, ready, free, is from Icel. liba, 
to travel ; see Lead ( 1 ). % For mrther iniormation on this difficult 
word, see Diez, Scheler, and Littre; and the MDn. ledig, free, in 
Kilian. And see Korting, § 5306. * Leecheyt [ ^ledigkeuf] is moeder 
van alle quaethede ’ — idleness is mother of all vices ; O. Du. Proverb, 
cited in Oudemans. Ducange’s attempt to connect the word with 
Late L. litus, a kind of vassal, is a failure. 

LIEGER, LEIQEB, an ambassador ; sec Ledger. 

LIEE*, a legal claim, a charge on property. (F. — L.) A legal 
word; not in Todd's Johnson; preserved as a law term from the 
i6th century. — F. lien, a band, or tye, . . . anything that fastencth or 
fettereth;* Cot.— L. ligamen, a band, tie.— L. Hgare, to tie; sec 
Ligament. And see Liane. 

LIE D, place, stead. (F.— L.) In the phr. ‘in lieu of’=.in place 
of; Temp. i. 2. 123. — F. lieu, ‘a place, roomc;’ Cot. Spelt Hu in 
the loth century. (Littr^.)— L. locum, acc. of locus, a place; see 
X1OOU8. Der. lieu-tenant, q. v. 

LIEXTTEE'AE'T, a deputy, vicegerent, &c. (F.— T..) ME. 
lieutenant, Gower, C. A. i, 73 ; bk. i. 947 ; P. Plowman, B. xvi. 47. 
— F. lieutenant, ‘a lieutenant, deputy;* Cot.— L. Ituum-tenentem, 
acc. of locum-tenens, one who holds another’s place, a deputy.- L. 
locum, acc. of locus, a place ; and tenens, pres. part, of tenere, to 
hold. See LOOUS and Tenant. Der. Heutenam-y. f 
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as Uf tenant is old; cf. lu/tenand in Barbour, Bruce, xiv. 139. CL 
OF. fag/, for /ig« (Godefioy). 

T.| Pi* B, animate existence. (E.) M E. Uf, lyf gen. case lyuee, dat. 
lyue, pi. lyues (with «*= w) ; Chancer, C. T. 2757, 2778, 14x00 (A 2755, 
2776, 11 .1384). AS. lift gen. ///es, dat. life, pi. lijfas^ ; Grcin, ii. 183. 
•f Iccl, lif, l\fi\ Dan. liv ; Swed. /»/; OHG. Up, leip, life; mod. G. 
leih, the liody. Cf. Du. lijf, the b^y. Tent, type *U1foni, n. 
This sli. is a derivative from Tout, root *ltb (weak grade to 
remain, occurring in Icel. to be left, to remain, to live, A.S. 
lifian, to be remaining, to live; OHG. liban, lipan, only used in the 
comp, heliban, MHG. beliben, G. bleihen, to lemain, be left, y* 
sense ‘ remain * arose from that of * to cleave ; ' and thus life is con- 
nected with Lithuanian /i///, to cleave, stick, Skt. Up, to anoint, 
smear, <ik. oKeitpeiv, to anoint, Xrir-api7f, persistent ; the form of the 
root being LEIl* ; Kick, i. 754. Der. Ufe-Ututd, life-htuif, life-estate, 
life-guard, q. V., life-hold, life-insurance, &c. ; also life-less, hfe-less-ly, 
lifedess-ness, life-long. Also live, live-ly, live-lUuiotl, live-long. From 
the sa me s ource, leave (1). And sec Alive. 

UPBQTJARD, a body-guard. (Hybrid; E. and F.) ‘'JThe 
Cherethites were a kind of lifeguard to king David ; ' Fuller, Pisgah 
Sight of Palestine, cd. 1650, p. 217. From Iilfe and Quard. 
^ See Trench, Eng. I’.ist and I’resent. The word is not borrowed 
from the G. leibgarde, a body-guarrl ; and it is much to the purpose 
to observe that, if it were so, it would make no difference; for the 
G. leib is the G. spelling of the word which we spell life, despite the 
diffcTc nce in sense. The MUG. Up meant ‘life’ as well as ‘ body.* 

IiIFEIiONG, lasting for a life-time. (E.) Modern; suggested 
by livelong ; see Iiivelong. 

Lift (i), to elevate, nise. (.Scand.) ME. lif ten, to raise; 
Prompt. Parv. p. 303; P. JMowiuan, 15 . v. 359; llavelok, 102S; 
spelt leften ilejftenn), Ormulum, 2658, 2744, 2755, 6141, 7.^28, &c. 
The orig. .sense is to raise aloft, to exalt into the n/r. — Icel. lypta 
(pronounced lyfla), to lift ; allied to loft, the air ; 1 ban. lafie, to lift ; 
loft, a loft, a cock-loft, orig. ‘the air;’ .Swed. lyftn, to lift; loft, 
a loft, garret, orig. ‘ the air.’ Teut. type *lnftjan- ; from *luflta, the 
air ; s ee Ii ofb. The 1 -y, mutation of u (o). 

lift (2), to steal. fE.l ‘ But if night -robbers lift [steal from] 
the wcll-.stored hive;* Drydeii, Annus Mirabilis, st. 22.S, 1 . pirt. 
The sb. lifter, a thief, occurs in .Shak., 'IVoil. i. 2. 1 29. 'I'liis sense 
arose from that of lifting uj) atid carrying away ; and the word is 
ult. the same as Lift (1). .See N. E. 1 ). Skelton has: ‘Conuey it 
be [by] crafte, lyft and lay asyde;’ Magnificence, 1 . 1373. 
LIGAMENT, a band, the membrane connecting the moveable 
bones. (F. — L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1O27. ME. ligament, Laufranc, 
Cinirgie, p. 24, 1 . i. — F. ligament, ‘ a ligament, or ligature; ’ Cot.— 
1 .. lighmentum, a tie, band. — L. lign-re, to tie; with suffix -mentum. 
Der. ligament-al, ligametii-ous. From L. ligare we have also liga- 
tnre, liable, liane, lictor, lien, lime- hound, ally, alligation, alloy, ally, 
league (i), oblige, rally (ll. 

LIGAN, as if from L. ligare ; corrupt form of Lagan, q.v. 

LIGATURE, a bandage, (i.— L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627; 
and in Laufranc, Cirurgic, p. 177, 1 . 17. — F. ligature, ‘ a ligature, lie, 
band ;’ C'ot. — L. ligdtura, a biiuling, bandage ; from figure, to bind ; 

see Ligament. 

LIGHT (]), i]lumin.aiion. (E.) ME. light, ('h.iucer, C. T. 1989, 
1991 (A 1987, ipSp'i. AS. leriht, Grcin, ii. 177 (cf. lyhlan, lihtan, to 
shine, id. ii. 200); OMerc. leht, whence ME. liht, light. licht - 
G. lichl, OIIG. lioht ; ( 5 olh. liuhalh, light, fi. Observe that the / is 
a mere suffix ; Teut. type *leuh-lom, n., related to *leuh-!oz, adj., 
‘bright,’ as in E. light, adj. The Goth, liuh-ath answers to Teut. 
type *leuh-a-thom, Idg. type *leuk-o-tom. y. Neglecting the final t, 
we have cognate words in Icel. //«% ('lent, type *leuh-snm), light, 
Icel. l-)gi, a flame (whence Lowland Scotch /owe, a flame). Idg. 
root Ll'.lJtl; whence L. lux, light, L. lumen {*^luc-men), light, Idna 
(— /oMf-Mfn), moon; with numeious connected terms; also Gk. 
XevK-os, white, bright, Xv\jfos (- Xvk-ws), a light, lamp, &c. Cf. 
Skt. n/ch, to siiinc. See Luoid. Der. light-house. Also light, verb, 
ME. lighten, Chaucer, C.T. 2428, A.S. lyhtan, lihtan, Grcin, ii. 200; 
whence light-er, sb. Also Ught-en (i), q.v., light-ning, q.v. Con- 
nected words are liic-id, luc-i-fer, e-luc-idate, il-lu-minate, lu-nar, 
lu-natic, luc-nbratinn, lea (l), q.v., lustre, il-lu-strate, il-lu-strious, lu- 
minous, lynx. See. 

LIGHT (2), active, not heavy, unimportant, (t^) MIC. light, 
Chaucer, C. T. 9087 (E 1211); lightly, adv., id. 1463 (A 14611. 
AS. lioht, adj., Grcin, ii. 176 ; OMerc. hht, M.ait. xi. 30 (Kushworth 
M.S.).i^Du. ligt; Icel. lettr ; Dan. let ; Swed. liitt ; Goth, leikts, 2 Cor. 
i. 17; G. leieht, MHG. llhte, OIKJ. Uhii, liht. Teut. type *lIhioz, 
for *liHXtoz, *lenxtoz. Allied to Lith. lengwas, light ; from Idg. base 
*lengh(w). From the weak grade of the same we have Gk. l-Xax-vs, 
Skt. lagh-u(s), light. Allied further to Skt. laitgh, to jump over. 
See Bmgmonn, i. $ 684; Sievers, $ 84. Thus the orig. sense is 


* springy,' active, nimble ; from which the other senses are easily 
deduced. Der. light-ly, light-ness, lights, q. v., light-fingered, light- 
headed, light-hearted, light-minded, &c. ; light-some, Rom. of the Rose, 

1 . 936; light-some-ness\ Ught-en (a), q. v. ; light-er, q.v. From the 
s.ame root we have (from L. leu-is) lev-ant, lev-er, lev-ity, lev-y, al-lev- 
iate, &c. And see Lung. 

LIGHT (3), to settle, alight, descend. (E.) ME. lighten, 
lihten; ‘adun heo gunnen /lA/wi*- they alighted down; Layamon, 
26337 ; * he lighte n-doun of lyard ’--he lighted down from his horse, 
P. Plowman, 11 . xvii. 64. fi. The sense is to relieve a horse of his 
burden, and the word is identical with ME. lighten in the sense of to 
relieve of a harden. The derivation is from the adj. light, not heavy ; 
see Light (2). y. When a man alights from a horse, he not only 
relieves the horse of his burden, but completes the action by 
descending or alighting on the earth ; hence light came to be used 
in the sense of to descend, settle, often with the prep. on. ‘ New 
lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; ’ Hamlet, iii. 4. 59 ; ‘ this murderous 
shaft Hath yet not /igAfarf;' Mach. ii. 3. 14S. Hence this verb is 
(in sense) a doublet of Tiighten ( 2), q.v., as well as of Lighten (3). 
Der. light-er, o.w And see Alight, verb. 

lighten (1), to illumin.ate, flash. (E.) The force of the final 
-en is somewhat dubious, but appears to have arisen in the transitive 
form. L Litrans. to shine as lightning; ‘ it lightens,* Romeo, ii. 

2. 120. ME. lightenen, Promi^. Parv. p. 304 ; also lightn-en, to 
shine; Wyclif, ticii. i. le;. 2. Trans. The trans. use is in Shak. 
Hen. VHI, ii. 3. 79, Titus And. ii. 3. 227, with the sense ‘to 
illuminate.’ ME. lightenen ; as in * that lightend has ur ded sa dim ; ’ 
Cursor Mundi, 18600. From light, sb. with causal suffix -en, as in 
length-en, strength-en. We also find the simple fonii light, as in : 
‘the eye of lie.aven that lights the lower world ;’ Rich. 11 , iii. 2. 38. 
This is the ME. lighten, lighte (where the final -en is merely the 
mark of the infin. mood, often dropped) ; Chaucer, C. T. 242S 
(A 2426). AS. leohtan, to illuminate; Grcin, ii. 178. —A.S. leoht, 
light ; sec Light (1). Der. lightn-ing. 

LIGHTEN (2), to make lighter, alleviate. CE.) The final -en i.s 
merely formative, as in strength-en, length-en, short-en, tveak-en. It is 
intended to have a causal force. We also find the simple form to 
light, answering to ME. lighten, lighte (in which the final -en is 
merely the mark uf the infin. mood, and is often drojiped). *Lygkleyn, 
or make wyghtys [weights] more esy, lightyn burdens, lieuy w'cightis, 
Allevio',* Promjit. Parv. p. 304. ‘To likten ower heaued’^to take 
the weight [of hair] off your head; Ancren Riwic, p. 422. From 
the adj. light’, see Light (2), and Light (3). So also Dan. letle, 
to lighten, from let, light. 

LIGHTEN (3\ to desccml, settle, alight. (F..) ‘O Lord, let 
thy mercy lighten upon us;’ Te Dcum, in the Prayer-book (L. 

‘ fiat*), llere lighten is a mere extension of Light (3), tp v. 
LIGHTER, a boat fur unlading ships. (Du.; In Skinner, cd. 
1671; and ill Pope, Dunciad, ii. 2S7. ' Lyghter, a great bote;’ 

Palsgrave. Probably borrowed from Du. Ugter, a lighter (Sewel) ; 
sjjelt lichter in .Skinner. Hence also lighter-man, from Du. ligtrrman, 
a lighter-man (.Sewel). — Du. ligt, light (not heavy) ; see Light (a). 
^ Thus the sense is the same .as if the word had been purely 
i'inglish ; it means ‘ unloadcr ; ’ from the use made of these vessels. 
Der. lighter-man (as above) ; lighter-age. 

LIGHTNING, an illuminating flash. (K.) ‘ Thi lightnyngis 

schyiicden;* Wyclif, Ps. Ixxvii (Ixxviiil. 19. Verbal sb. from 
Lighten (i). 

LIGHTS, lungs. (E.) ME. lighies. Destruction of Troy, 10705 ; 
|»fi /lAfa — the lights, Layamon, 6499, answering to AS. Su lihtan, 
i.e. the light things. So called from their lightness. .So also Russ. 
legkiia, lights ; from legkii, light. .See Light (2). 

LIGN-ALOEB, the bitter drug aloes. (Hybrid ; I., and Gk.) 
In Numbers, xxiv. 6 (A. V.) ‘A kind of odoriferous Indian tree, 
usually identified wdth the Aqnilaria Agallochum which supplies the 
aloc^wood of commerce. t.)iir word is a partial transbation of the 
I., lignum aloes, Gk. (vXaXutj. The bitterness of the aloe is pro- 
verbial ; ’ Bible Wordbook, cd. Eastwood and Wright. Chaucer has : 

‘ As bittre ... as is ligne aloes, or galle ; ’ Troilus, iv. 1 137. — L. lig- 
num, wood ; and aloes, of the aloe, gen. case of aloe, the aloe, a wonl 
iK^rrowed from Gk. AXoi], the aloe. ^ On the true distinction between 
aloe and aloes-wood, sec note to Aloe. And sec Ligneous. 

LIGNEOUS, woody, w’oodeii, w'ood-like. (L.) ‘ Of a more 
ligneous nature;’ Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 504. Formed by mere change 
of I., -us into E. -ous (as in ingenuous, arduous, and many others), 
from L. ligneus, wooden. — I., lignum, wood; a word of disputed 
origin. Der. from Ugni- {for ligno-) we have ligni-fer-ous-r^yrood- 
jiroducing tfrom ferre, to bear); ligni-fy^ to turn to wood; and 
from the stem Ugn- has been formed lign-ite, coal retaining the 
texture of wood, where the suflix -ite is CJk. 

LIGULE, a strap-shaped petal. (L.) A mod. botanical term; 



LIGURE 

also applied to the flat part of the leaf of a grass. —L. ligula, a little 
tongue, a tongue-shaped extremity ; by-form of lingula. Dimin. of 
lingua^ a tongue ; see Iiingnial. But Brugmann (i. $ 604) derives 
lig-ula immediately from lig-, base of ling-tret to lick. See Iiiok. 
LIQUBE, a precious stone. (L. — Gk.) In the Bible, A. V., Ex. 
xxviii. 19, xxxix. is. * Our translators have followed the Septuagint 
\iyvptov and Vulgate ligurius in translating the lleb. leshem by 
ligurtt which is a precious stone unknown in modern mineralogy ; ’ 
Bible Wordbook, by Eastwood and Wright. — L. ligurius, mmGU. Xt- 
fvpiovt also s])e’.t Xiyyavpiov, XtyuovpKfr, Xvyuovpiov, a sort of gem ; 
acc. to some, a reddish amber, acc. to others, the hyacinth 
(Liddell). 

ZiIKE (i), similar, resembling. (E.) ME. lyi, lik; Chaucer, 
C. T. 414, 1973 (A 412, 1971). AS. /ir, in comp, ge-lic, like, in 
which form it is common; Grein, i. 422. The prefix ge- was long 
retained in the weakened form 1- or y - ; Chaucer has ylicht as an 
adv., C. T. 2528 (A 2526). +r)u. ge-Hjk, like ; where ge- is a prefix ; 
Icel. llkr, glikr, like ; where g- — ge-, prefix ; D.an. lig ; Swed. lik ; 
(ioth. ga-lriki,, Mark, vii. 8 ; G.glfich, MlIG. ge-lick, OIIG. ka-llh. 
p. All signifying ‘resembling in form,’ and derived from the Tout, 
sb. Htkotn, a form, shape, appearing in A.S. Hr, a form, body (whence 
Iiioh-gate), OSax. Uk, Icel. lik, Goth, leik, the body, &c. Cf. Lith. 
lygus, like; Skt. linga{m), a mark, sign ; W. cyffe-lyb, like, similjir ; 
.Stokes- Kick, p. 251. Der. //ie-Zy, M f *1 lykly, C'haucer, C. T. 1174 
(A 1172); like-li-hood, MK, liilihed, id. 13526 (II 1786); like-ti-ness, 
MIC. liklines, id. 827a ( 1 C 396); like-ness, ME. liknes, P. 1 ‘lowman, B. i. 
113, formerly i-liene^, Ancren Riwle, p. 230, from AS. ge-lienes\ like- 
wise, short for in like wise (see Wise, sb.) ; like (2), q. v. ; like, sb. ; 
lik-en, q. v. Hjr All adjectives ending in -ly have adopted this 
ending from AS. -lie, lit. * like ; * all adverbs in -ly take this suffix 
from .\S. -/ice, the same word with the adverbial final -e added. 
The word like-ly— like-like, a reduplication. 

LIKE (2), to approve, be pleased with. (K.) The mod. sense 
is evolved by an alteration in the construction. The ME. verb lyken 
(or likett) signified ‘to please,’ .nnd was used imjKTsonally. We 
have, in fact, ehanged the phra«-e it likes me into 1 like, and so on 
throughout. Both senses arc in .Sh.ik. ; see Temp. iii. i. 43, Hamlet, 
v. 2. 276. Chaucer h.ns only the intran.s. verb. ‘And if you lyke(h* = 
.and if it please you; C. T. 779 (A 777) ; still preservetl in the mod. 
phra.se ‘if you like.’ ‘That oghte lyken yow’.=-that ought to please 
you ; id. 13S66 (B 2128\ AS. lician, to please, rarely lican ; Grein, 
ii. 1.S2. 'I'he lit. sense is to be like or suitable for. — AS. Itc, ge-llc, 
like; see Like (O.+lhi. lijken, to be like, resemble, seem, suit; 
from ge-lijk, like; Icel. lika,ta like; from /i/t, like; Goth. /«*««, 
ga-leikan, to please; from grt-/rtA<i, like ; MHG. lichen, ge-Hcken, io 
lie like; from ge-lich, like (G. gleick). Dar. lik-ing, ME. lykynge, 
I’. Plowman, 1 !. xi. 20, O. Eng. Homilies, cd. Morris, i. 271. Also 
we//-/iW/ig* well -pleasing, Ps. xcii. 13, IVaycr-book. 

LIKEN. to consider as similar, to com]iare. (E. ; or Scand.) 

M E. liknen. * The water is likned to the worlde ; ’ P. Plowm.in, B. viii. 
39, A. ix. 34. ‘ .And lyknez hit to heuen ly3te ’ — and likens it to the 
light of heaven ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. 500. But the orig. 
sense wa.s perhaps intransitive, as in the case of Goth, verbs in -nan, 
and several Swed. verbs in -na ; and the peculiar use and form of the 
word seem to be .Scand. It is intrans. in Allit. Poems, B. 1064.— 
Swed. likna, (i ) to resemble, (2) to liken ; from lik, like ; Dan. ligne, 
(1) to resemble, (2) to liken ; from lig, like. See Like (i). 

LILAC, a flowering shrub. (F.— .Span. — Arab, —Pers.) ‘The 
lelackc tree;’ Bacon, Ks.say 46. Spelt lilach in Kersey, etl. 1715.— 

MF. lilac, Cot.; now spelt Span, hlac, lila, a lilac. Of 

Oriental origin. — Arab. Idnk, hlak (Devic). Derived from the Pers, 
Hlaj, lilanj, or lilang, of which the proper sense is the indigo-plant ; 
Rich. Pers. Diet. p. 1282. Here the initial / stands for n, and the 
above forms are connected with Pers. nil, the indigo-plant ; whence 
n/ 7 ait(dimin. form, whence Arab. Hlak), blueish ; Rich. Diet. pp. 1619, 
1620. Cf. Skt, ttila-s, dark-blue, nili, the indigo-plant. Named from 
the blueish ti^e on the flowers in some varieties (Devic). 

LILLIPUTIAN, diminutive, very small. ^E.) ‘ The stairs are 
of lilliputian measurement ;’ Dicken^ American Notes (18^0), p. 33. 
Formed with suffix -ian, from Lilliput, the name of an imaginary 
country in Gulliver’s Travels, inhabited by pygmies six inches high. 
Coined by .Swift (1726). 

LILT, to sing cheerfully. (Scand.) Cf, ME. lilting-horn, Chaucer, 
Ho. of Fame, 1223. The pp. lulted occurs in Early E. Allit. Poems, 
A. 1207. Connected with Norw. lilla, to sing in a high tone; 
OSwed. lylla, to lull to slero (Rietz, s. v. /»//a). — Swed. lulla, Dan. 
tulle, to hnm, to lull. Sec Lull. See Notes on E. Etym., p. 163. 
LILY, a bulbous plant. (L.— Gk.) ME. /i 7 i>; Chaucer, C. T. 
15555 (G 87). AS. lilie, pi. lilian ; Matt. vi. 28 ; iElfric'i Gloss., 
Nomina Herbamm. — L. lilium; Matt. vi. s8. — Gk. Aci/mov, a lily; 
the change of Gk. /> to L. / being in accordance with usual laws. 
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V The more usual Gk. name is ttpbwt as in Matt. tL a 8 . Snr. 

\ lili-ae-e-ousMth. liliaeeus. 

LIMB (i), a member of the body, branch of a tree. (E*) ME. 
lim, pi. limes; Chancer, C. T. 4881 (B 461). AaS. Hm, pi. leomu; 
Grein, ii. 188 ; Icel. limr ; Dan. and Swed. lem. Tent, types *li-mom, 
n. ; *li-moz, m. ; allied to AS. li-f, Goth, li-thus, a limb. See Lay 
figure. Cf. Lith. lemii, trunk, stature. 

I LIMB (s), the edge or border of a sextant, &c. (L.) *Limb, in 
I mathematics, the outermost border of an astrolabe ; . . in astronomy, 
the utmost border of the disk or body of the sun or moon, when 
either is in eclipse ;* Kersey, ed. 1715. Kersey also gives the form 
j /rrnAus. — L. limbus, a border, edging, edge. Cotgrave gives MF, 

I limhe de bouteille, ‘ tile mouth or brink (if a bottle.’ Doublet* 
limbo. 

LIMBECK, the same ns Alembic, q.v. Palsgrave has: ‘ Lcm- 
byke for a sty llatorie, lembic ; * where lembic is a F. form. 

LIMBER (i), flexible, pliant. (E.) Not found very early. 
‘With limber vows;’ Wint. Talc, i. 2. 47. Richardson quotes an 
earlier and better example. ‘ Ne yet the bargeman, that doth rowe 
With long and limber oare;' Turbervile, A Myrrour of the Fall of 
Pride. Cooper’s Thesaurus has : ‘ Lenlus, softe, pliant, limber* (1,565). 
Perhaps allied to limp, flexible, pliant; or to ]>rov. £. Htnmnck, 
flexible, pliant. The sulTix -er is ailjectival, as in bitt-rr, fai-r ( - A.S. 
feeg-er), &c. ; see Miilzner, Engl. Gramm, i. 435. .See Limp (ib 
IilMBEB (2), part of a gun-carriage consisting of two wheels 
and a shaft to which horses are attached. (F.) Taken up from 
prov. £. ‘ Limbers, thills or shafts (Berkshire) ; Limmers, a pair of 

shafts (North);’ Grose’s Prov. Eng. Glossary, ed. 1790; and see 

E. D. D. It appears that h is excrescent, and the form limmers is 
the older one. p. Further, litnmrr was formerly spelt limour (in 
1480), and lymowr, as in : ‘ The cartis stand with lymowris ; ’ Douglas, 
tr. of Virgil, bk. ix. ch. 6, 1 . 23. In Doughs, Palice of Honour, 
St. 33, the form used is lymnaris, jil. of lymnar, for limner. The 
spelling limours seems to be an IC. variant of F. limons, jil. of Union, 
‘the thill of a waine,’ which was mostly used in the pi.; Cot. 
Similarly, limner may well represent 1 *'. limonier, as in ‘Cheval 
linumier, a thill-horse ; ’ Cot. 

LIMBO, LIMBUS, the borders of hell. (L.) In Shak. All’s 
Well, v. 3. 261. The orig. phrase was in limbo. Com, Errors, iv. 2. 
32 ; or more fully, in limbo palrum, Hen. VIII, v. 4. 67. — L. limbo 
(governed by the prep, in), abl. case of limbus, a border; see Limb 
(2 ). * The limbus patrum, in the language of churchmen, was the place 
bordering on hell, where the saints of the Old Testament remained 
till Christ’s descent into hell ;’ Schmidt. The Ital. word is also 
limbo, derived (not from the ablative, but) from the acc. limbum of 
the same I» word. Cf. P. Plowman, B. xvi. 84. Doublet, limb (2). 
LIME (1), viscous substance, bird-lime, inoitar, oxide of calcium. 
(E.) The orig. sense is ' viscous substance.’ ME. lym. Him, lyme. 
*Lyme, to take with byrdys [to c.atch birds with], viscus ; Lyme, or 
mortare. Calx;* Prompt. Parv. p. 305. And see Chaucer, C. T. 
16274 (G 806;. A.S. lim, bitumen, cement; Grein, ii. 188.4* Du. 
lijm, glue, lime ; Icel. lim, glue, lime, chalk ; Dan. Him, glue ; Swed. 
lim, glue; G. /rim, glue; MHG. lim, bird-lime. 4 -L. limns, mud, 
slime, p. Tent, tyjie *Umoz, Idg. lyjie *leimos, from ^LEI; of 
which the weak grade (/i) appears in 1.. li-nere, to smear, daub; 
cf. Russ, lite, to pour, flow ; cf. Skt. li, to melt, to adhere ; allied to 
Skt. ri, to distil. See Loam (which is allied). Der. lime, verb, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 226, Hamlet, iii. 3. 68; lim-y; lime-kiln. Merry 
Wives, iii. 3. 86; limestone; lime-twig, Lydgate, Minor Poems, 
p. 189 ; lime-rod, spelt lymrod, Chaucer, C. T. 146(^4 (B 3574). 
LIME (2), the linden-tree. (E.) In Pope, Autumn, 25. A cor- 
ruption of the Ctarlier spelling line, * Linden-tree, or Line-tree;* 
Kersey, ed. 1715. ‘In the line-grove* (modern edd. lime-grove); 
Shak. Temp. v. jo. The change from line to lime does not seem to 
be older than about a. d. 1625. The form lime is in Bail^’s Diet., 
vol. ii. ed. 1731 ; Bacon has ‘the lime-tree;* Essay 46. p. Again, 
line is a corruption of lind, the older name, by loss of final d. See 
Linden. Der. lime-tree. 

LIME (3), a kind of citron. (F. — Span. — Arab, or Pers. — Malay.) 
First in 1638. 'Lime, a sort of small lemmon ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1706.— 

F. lime, a lime ; Hamilton. — Span. /ima. — Arab, limah (below) ; Pers. 
Umu, a lemon, citron ; Rich. Diet. p. 1282. — Malay limau, Javanese 
limo, a generic name for a lime or citron. And sec Lemon. Dozy 
gives Arab, limah, a lime ; sec Devic. 

LIME-HOUND, a dog led by a cord ; a dog used for hunting 
the wild boar. (F. — L. ; and E.) Lime-hound is short for Ham- 
hound, a hound held by a liam or leash. ‘ The string wherewith wee 
leade a Grey hounde is called a lease, and for a hounde a fyame ; * 
Turberville, Booke of Hunting, ed. 1575, p. 240. .See Croft's Glo^ 
to Sir T. Elyot’s The Govemonr. Spenser has lime-hound; ¥, Q. 
V. 2. 25. - OF. Hem ; F. lien ; sec Littrc, s. v. lien ; and cf. Norm. 
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dial. lioH, a tic, a cord.-L. iigamen, a fastening; see Iiien. And 
see Hound. See Notes on E. Etym., p. 164. 

IiIMIT, to .assign n boundary; a boundary. (F.-L.) The verb 
is in olfler (geiicrnl) use in £. than the sb. limii, though really the 
derived word. Mi-. limiten, to limit. * To Ihnite us or assigne us ; ’ 
Chaucer, J'alc of Melibeus, Six-text, B 3956. [Hence the sb. limit-or, 
Chaucer, C. T. 209.]— F./iwiVer, *to limit ; ’ Cot.— F./iW/e,a limit; 
id. — 1-. limilem, ace. of llmeSf a boundary ; akin to I-. limen, a thres- 
hold. Frob. allied to L. litnus^ transverse (Br^al). Der. linut-ed, 
limit-ed-ly, litnit-ed-nesSf litnii-UsSf limil~able; al.so limit- at-ioH=>F. 
limitation, ‘ a limitation ’ (Cot.), from L. acc. limitatiiinrm. 

XiHIN', to illuminate, p-nint. (F. — 1-.) ME. a contracted 
form of luminen, ‘ Lymnyd, or lutnytiid, ns liookys ; ’ Proirmt. Parv. 
P* 3 > 7* ‘ Lymnore^ luminour, Allumiiiator, il luminalor ; ’ id. p. Again, 
luminen is short for enluminen, by loss f)f the ])refix. Chaucer has 
en/«»tiW» enlightened ; C. T. 7909 (I«: 33). -MF. enluminer, *to 
illuminate, inlighten ; . . also to sleek, immish ; also to limn ; Cot. 
— Late L. inliiminare ; ftir L. illuminare, to enlighten ; see Uluniln- 
ate. Der. /imn-tr — ME. luminourf as above, .short for enluminottr; 
‘ Enlumineur de livres, a burnisher of bookes, an alluminer;* Cot. 
IjIMP (1), flaccid, flexible, pliant, weak. (E.) *Limp, limber, 
supjple ; * Kersey, ed. 1715. Scan'e in books, but known to our PI 
dialects, and doubtless an old E. word. fi. Allied words are perha]>s 
‘ Swiss lampig, lampelig, faded, loose, flabby, hanging,’ and similar 
words, cited in Wedgwood. Also liavariaii lampecht, flaccid, /antpeaefe 
Ohren, hanging ears (answering to ]*-. Inp-ears^ as in ‘ a lop-eared 
rabbit ’) ; liimp, letup, a rag, n hanging shred ; from the verb lampen, 
to hang loosely down ; Schindler, liav. Diet. 1474. Cf. .Skt. lamha-, 
depending, lambaua-, falling; from the verb lamb, to fall, hang 
downwards. Hor. limp-nrss ; cf. limber (i). 

IiIMF (2), to walk lamely. (P!I.) In .Shak. Mcrch. Yen. iii. 2. 
130; and in J-evins (1570). Palsgrave has; * lympe-hault, boiieux* 
Not easily tracetl earlier, and the orig. form is uncertain. Allied to 
AS. lemp-healt, limp-halting, halting, lame, of which the earliest 
form is laempi-halt, Ejiinal Closs., 589 ; cf. lemp-halt, Corpus Gloss., 

1 350. Allied also to MDan. limpe, to limp (Kalkar) ; MUG. limphinp 
to limp. Possibly connected with Iilmp (1), rather than (as some 
think) with Iiamo. ^ We also find Low G. lumpen, to limp 
(Bremen Wbrterbuch) ; which seems to be connected with limp by 
gradat ion. So also Dan. dial, lumpe, to lim]i ; lumpen, lame. 
IjIMFET, a small shcll-fi.sh, which cleaves to rocks. (L.) Cot- 
grave explains OF, herdin by ‘the shellfish called a lympytu or 
a lempet* Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxxii. c. 9, translates I-. mituli 
by * limping.* ME. lempet, Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees Soc.), ]». lo 
(1313). AS. lempedu, (properly) a lamprey. — Late L. lemprida, for 
lampreda, late form of lampetra, n lamprey; see Ziauiprey, of 
which limpet is a doublet. We find in Wiilker’s Gloss., 438, 17: 

‘ lemprida, lempedu ; ’ where lempedu is the AS. form. See Notes on 
1^. I^tym., p. 1^14. 

IilMFID, pure, clear, shining. (P'. -> L.) In P.lonnt s Gloss, cd. 
1674. * Most pure and limpid juice ; ’ .Sir T. Browne, Vulg. ICrrors, 

bk. ii. c. 1. § Jfi. — P'. limpide, ‘clear, bright;’ Cot. — L. 
limpid, clear. Allied to L. lympha, jnirc w.ater; .s<.'e Iiyznph. 
Itrugmann, i. $ 102. Der. limpid-i-ty, limpid-ness. 

LINCH-FIH, a pin to fasten tlie wheel on to the .axle. (PI) 
P’ormcrly also spelt ling-pin ; sec Kersey, cd. J71.5 ; Coles, cd. 16H4 ; 
Skinner, cd. 1671. {Linch appears to be a corrupted form, obviously 
by confusion with link.'] The pi. linseg in Will, of .Shoreham's Poems, 
p. 109, means * linch-pins.' AS. lynis, an axle-tree ; Pipinal Gloss., 8. 
4' Du. lung, a linch-pin; whence lunzen, to put the linch-pin to 
a wheel ; l-ow G. lun^e, a linch-pin ; Bremen Wbrterbuch ; G. Hinge, 
a linch-i)in. B. Cf. also OlIG. /km, a linch-jiin. 

LIND, LINDEN, the lime-tree. (IC.) Here (as in the case of 
agp-en) the true sb. islind, whence lind-en was formed as an adjective, 
with the .siifl'ix -en ns in gold-en, bireh-en, beech-en. The true name 
is lind, or, in longer phrase, linden tree. JJnd was in time corrupted 
to line, and later to hme; see Lime (3). ME. lind, lynd; Chaucer, 
C. T. 2924 (A 2922). A.S. lind, Grein, ii. 128. ‘&no vel tilia, 
lind’,' Aillric’s (doss., Nomina Arbonim. Hence the adj. linden 
(Grein, ii. 1S9), as in linden l>ord—the linden shield, shield made of 
lind.^’Du. /iWe, /inde-fwom ; Icel. lind; Dan. lind, lind~tree; Swed. 
lind; G. Unde, OlIG. linta. Teut. type *lendd; Idg. base *lent-; 
the weak grade appears in Gk. iXa-ni, silver fir. Cf. Lith. letda, 
a board. 

LINIB, a thread, thin cord, stroke, row, rank, verse. (L. ; or P*. -• 
L.) In all senses, the worrl is of L. origin ; the only difference is 
that, in some senses, the wool was borrowed from L directly, in 
other senses through the French. We may take them separately, ns 
follows. 1. Linem,n thin cord or rope, a thread, rope of a ship. 
ME. lyne; P. Plowman, B. v. 355. AS. line, a cord; Grein, ii. 
189.— L. iJnea, .*» string of hemp or flax, hempen cord; properly 


the fern, of adj. linens, made of hemp or flax. — L. linum, flax. 
rather cognate with than borrowed from Gk. Mrov, flax. [The G. 
/«■«, Ac. are probably borrowed from I-atin.] 2. X/ne-a verse, 
rank, row; Chaucer, C. T. 1553 (Ai5.«)0; P. Plowman, B.yii. no. 

Ugne, a line.-L. linea, a line, stroke, mark, line of descent; 
the same word as above. Der. line, verb, in various senses; to 
Hue garments is properly to put linen inside them (see Linen) ; 
also lin-ing, lineal, q.v., linear, q.v.. lineage, q.v., lineament, q.v. 
And see linnet, lingeed, lingey-vmolsey, lint, de-lineafe, a-lign. 

LINEAGE, race, family, descent. (F.-L.) ME. /inoge (with- 
out the medial e), Chaucer, C. T. 1552 (A 1550) ; Romance of 
Partenay, 5033; lignage, Gower, C. A. i. 344; bk. iii. 1944.-F. 
lignage, ' a lineage ; ’ Cot. [Here K ne « F. gn.] Made with suffix 
-age ( = L. -iiticum) from F. lignr, a line. — L. littea, a line; see 

LINEAL, belonging lo a line. (I-.) In Spenser, h. Q. iv. 11. 
12. ' Lineally onA in the genelogyc Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 17. 
— L. Vtnetdig, belonging to a line. — L. linea, a line ; see Line. Der. 
lineal-ly. Doublet, linear. 

LHTB AMENT, a feature. (F. — L.) ‘In the /ia/Vi»ieMr« and 
fauor of his visage;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 61 b. — MF. lineament, 
‘a lineament or feature;’ Col. — L. lineamentum, a drawing, de- 
lineation, feature. — 1-. lineiire, to draw a line ; with sufhx -mentum. — 
L. linea, a line ; sec Line. 

LINEAR, consisting of lines. (L.) In Pdount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674. — L. linearis, belonging to a line.-L. linea; see Line. 
Doublet, lineal, which is an older word. Der. linear-ly. 

LINEN, cloth made of flax. (L.) Used as a sb., but really an 
adj., with adj. suffix -en as in umull-en, gold-en ; the orig. sb. was lin, 
jircserved in linseed. ME. lin, sb. linen, ailj. The sb. is rare. 
‘ The bondcs . . . 'I'hat weren of ful strong line ’ the bonds that 
were of very strung flax; Ilavelok, 539. The adj. is common. 
‘Clothid with/y«Mw« cloth . . . he Icfle the lynnyn clothing;’ Wyclif, 
Mark, xiv. 51, 52. It was also used as a sb., .as now. ‘ In lynnen 
yclothed ' — clothed in linen; P. Plowman, B. i. 3.— AS. /?«, flax, 
linen; in comp. Un-wied, a linen garment; John, xiii. 5. Thence 
was formed the adj. linen, as in linen hrtegl - a linen cloth. John, 
xiii. 4. — L. linum, flax; cognate with Gk. Kirov, flax. .See Line. 
And see linseed, linnet. 

LING (1), a kind of fish. (K.) ^Lynge, fy^he;’ Palsgrave. 
.Sjielt leenge in Prompt. Parv. ji. 296 ; and sec W'ay’s note. Spelt 
lenge, Ilavelok, 1. 832. Not found in AS., but answering to Teut. 
*lang-jun-, i., from long, long; i.e. ‘ the long one.* EFries. leng, 
leng-fisk. .So called from its slender shape. + Du. leng, a ling; from 
long, long ; Icel. langa, a ling ; from laugr, long ; Norw. langa, 
longa (Aasen); .Swed. Idnga; G. Hinge, n ling; also called Idngfisch, 
i.e. lung fish. 

LING (a), heath. (Sc.and) 'Lynge, or heth;’ Prompt. Parv. 
P- 305 ; *md see W.ay’5 note. * Dede in the ly»g'— lying dead on 
the heath; Sir Degreviuil, 1. 336, in Thornton Romances, ed. llalli- 
wcll. (Not A.S.) — led. lyng, ling, licathcr; Dan. lyng; .Swed. ljung, 
ling, heather; Swed. dial, ling (Rielz). IVul. tvjie *lengwo-; cf. 
.Swed. lingon, the whortleberry. 

LINGER, to loiter, tarry, hesitate. (E.) ‘ ( )f lingring doutes such 
hoi>c is sprung, pardie ; ’ Surrey, Bunum est mihi, 1. 10; in Tottell’s 
Miscellany, ed. Arber, p. 31, Formed by adding the frequentative 
suflix -er or -r lo the ME. lengcn, to tarry ; with further thinning of 
e to f before ng. 'I'his ME. verb is l>y no means rare. ‘ I may no 
lengcr lenge' =- 1 may no longer linger ; P. Plowman, B. i. 207. Cf. 
Will, of Palcrne, 5421 ; Ilavelok, 1 734. — AS./eMgMM, to prolong, put 
off; Grein, i. 168; ff>rnicd by the usual vowel-change (of a toe) from 
AS.lang, long ; see Iiong;. Cf. Icel. lengja, to lengthen, from langr, 
long; («. verl'dngern, to jirolong, from lang, long; Du. lengen, to 
lengthen, verlengen, to jirolong. 

LINGO, speech, language. (Prov. — L.) A contemptuous term. 

‘ Well, well, I shall understand your lingo one of these days ; ’ Con- 
greve, W.ay of the W’orld, A. iv. .sc. i (Sir Wilfull).- Prov. lengo, 
lingo, speech (Mistral) ; lingo is the precise form used at Marseilles, 
and lengo is Gascon (Moncaut). — I -. lingua, tongue, speech (below). 
Cf. J’orl. lingoa. 

LINGUAL, pertaining to the tongue. (L.) A late word (with 
few exceptions); not in Todd’s Johnson. Coin^, as if from an adj. 
lingunlis, from L. lingua, the tongue, of which the OL. form was 
dingua (see I.ewis* Diet.); cognate with E. Tong^ue, q.v. Der. 
(from T-. lir^ua) lingu-ist, q.v., language, q.v. 

LINGUIST, one skilled in languages. (L.) In Shak. Two 
Gent. iv. i. 57; and in Minsheu, ed. 1627. Coined, with suflix -is/ 

( - 1- -IJ./0, Irom Gk. -lanpi), from L. lingu-a, the tongue ; see Lln- 
gUft L Per. liHg uisl-ie, linguist-ie-s, 

LINIMENT, a salve, soft ointment. (F. - L.) The word ocean 
3 or 4 times in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxii. c. 21.— F. /iViimM/, 
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*a liniment, a thin ointment Cot.— L. Unimentumt smearing>ttnfr, 
ointment. Formed, with suffix -meniuntf from littire, to smear; allied 
to linere, to smear. Cf. Skt. ri, to distil, ooze, drop ; /«, to melt, 
adhere. Bmgmann, i. % 476 (5) ; ii. $ 608. 

LININQ, a covering on the inner surface of a garment. (L.) In 
Shale. L. L. L. V. a. 791. Formed, with E. suffix -ing, from the verb 
to /inr, meaning to cover the inside of a garment with //»«, i.e. linen ; 
see Line, Linen. 

LUiTK (i)> A ring of a ehain, joint. (Scand.) In Shale. Cor. i. i. 
73. Cf. ‘Trouth [truth] and mercy United in a chain;’ Lydgate, 
Storic of Thebes, pt. ii (How trouth is preferred).— Olcel. *hlenir, 
Teel, hlekir (by .assimilation); Dan. lanke; Swed. /dnil.+AS. hlence 
(which would have given lineh ) ; as in the comp. sb. walhlence, 
a slaughter-link, i.e. linked coat of mail, Grcin, ii. 64(5. Tout, type 
*Uantjoz, m. ; cf. also G. gelenlt^ a joint, link, ring ; G. lenken, to 
turn, bend. Der. li/ii, verb. 

LINK (2\ a torch. (Scand.) * A link or torch ;' Minsheu’s Diet., 
cd. 1627. 'Links and torches ;* Shak. 1 Hen. IV, ili. 3. 48. ‘ Lynke, 
iorche;’ Palsgrave. Of obscure origin; but it is prob. the same as 
the word above, in the sense of * length of rope ; ’ cf. ‘ a link of 
sausages.* Such seems to be the sense in Shak. 2 Hon. IV, v. i. 23 : 
‘ Now, sir, a new link to the bucket must needs be had.’ Links for 
torches were made of handy lengths of rope. 

LINN, a pool ; also a cascade, torrent. (C.) Two words have 
been confounded : (1) A.S. Uynn, a torrent ; Ku.shworth Go-spels, 
John, xviii. 1 ; and (2) Gael, linne, Irish linn, W. llyn, a pool. See 
Notes on E. Etym., ]>. 165. 

LINNET, a small singing-bird. (F. — L.) HIK. lynet, Court of 
I.ove, 1 . 1412. — OK. ((iodefroy); Y.linoUe, ‘a linnet;’ Cot. 

[So called from fe'*ding on the seed of flax and hemp, as is clearly 
shown by similar names in other langu.age.s, c.g. G. hdnfling, a linnet, 
from hanf, hemp, G. lein-jinke, a linnet (cited by Wedgwood), lit. 
a lin-hnch, flax-finch.]— F. //«, flax. — L. linum, flax; see Linen, 
Line. 'J'hc £. name hlintwhi/e, Scotch Uniquhii ; sec Complaint 
tif Scotland, ed. Murray, p. 39, 1 . 2^. From AS. lineiwige, a linnet; 
A^lfric’s Gloss., Nomina Avitim. This name is also (probably) from 
L. linum, flax. So also \V. llinos, a linnet ; from ///», flax. 

LINSEED, flax-seed. ( 1 lybrid ; T.. n;idE.) ME. 7 / n-sm/; spelt 
lynne’seediu P. Plowm.an, C. xiii. 190; linseed (to translate OF. /y«oys) 
in Walter de l}ib!)esworth ; Wright’s Vocab. i. 156. From ME. lin 
AS. lin, flax, borrowed from f.. linum, flax ; and E. seed. See 
Line, Linen, and Seed. Der. Ihr eed-oU, linseed'-cake. 

LINSEY -WOOLSEIT, made of linen and wool mixed. 
(Hybrid; L. and H) ‘ Lynsy-wfdsye, linislcma, vel linostema;’ 
Cathol. Anglicum (1483). Used facetiously in .Shak. All’s Well, iv. 
I. 13; Minsheu (ed. 1627) has; ' linsie-wnohic, i.e. of linnen and 
woollen.' As if from ME. lin, linen ; and E. word ; with -sy or -sey 
as a suffix twice over ; cf. iip'sy ; see Linen and Wool. p. But 
linsey may represent Lindsey, near Kersey (Suffolk) ; see Kereey. In 
fact, Lindsey was formerly Lyntey, Lylsey, Lelesey ; Skelton has the 
form Lyhe umhe ; see further in the Supplement, 

LINSTOCK, LINTSTOCK, a stick to hold a lighted match. 
(Du.) In Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 188; spelt //nsfocil in Mar- 
lowe, Jew of Malta, v. 4. 4. *Lini-stock, a carved stick (about half 
a yard) with a cock at one end to hold the gunner’s match, and 
a sharp pike at the other, to stick it anywhere ; ’ Coles’ Diet., cd. 

1 684. — Du. lonistok, * a lint-stock ;* ScwcL — Du. lont, a match ; and 
slok, a stick, for which see Stock. Dan. a lint-stock; 
from Innte, a match, and slok, a stick ; Swed. lunt-stake ; from Innta, 
a match, an old b.ad book (fit to be bnnit^and stake, a stick, candle- 
stick. 0 . The derivation of Dn. lont, Sw^. lunta, is uncertain ; but 
it would appear from Kilian that Du. lamp, a rag, tatter, MDu. lompe, 
was also used in the same sense as lont, MDu. lonte. Perhaps lonte 
arose from *lomp-te ; cf. MDu. lonte, a match, rag, with MDu. lompe, 
a rag, tatter; and Swed. lunta, a match, with Swed. lumpor, r&gn 
(onl y used in the plural). See Ihre, s. v. lunta ; and see Lump. 
LINT, scraped linen. (F. — L ; or I.) *Lynt, schauynge of lynen 
clothe, Carpea ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 306. Speit lynnet in J.anfranc, 
Cirurgie, p. 83; but lynt (flax) in Barbour, Bruce, bk. xvii. 612. 
Either from F. lin, flax, with F. suffix -et or ~ette (cf. OF. linette, 
linseed, in Godefroy) ; or perhaps borrowed directly from L. linteum, 
a linen cloth. — E. linleus, made of linen. — L. linmn, flax. See 
Linen. ^ And see Du. lint in Franck. 

LINTEL, the head-piece of a door or casement. (F. — L.) ME. 
lintd, lyntel ; Wyclif, Exod. xii. 22. — OF. lin'el (see Littri), later F. 
linteau, * the lintell, or head-piece, over a door ;’ Cot. — Late L. lin- 
tellus, a lintel ; which (as Dicz suggests) stands for */i'fn/Ve 77 m, dimin. 
of L. limes (stem limit-), a boundary, hence a border ; see Limit. 
Prob. confus^ with limen, a threshold. ^ A similar contraction is 
found in Span. Unde, from L. acc. limitem, a boundary. 

LION, n laige and fierce beast of prey. (F. -L. -Ck, — Egypt.) 


In early use. In Layamon, 1463, wc find leon in the earlier text, /loa 
in the later. A still earlier form was leo, but this was borrowed from 
the Latin directly i see Leo.— OF. lean, /toM. — L. lednem, acc. of /<o, 
a lion.— Gk. a lion. Also Gk. Ataira, for a lioness ; 

from Egypt, labai, lawai, a lioness ; which was also the name of the 
hieroglyphic for L. Cf. Heb. Uibi, a lion ; also of Egy|^. origin. 
See Notes on E. Etym., p. 165. Wc also find G. lawe, OHG. leo, 
leum; Russ, lev*’, Lithuanian levas, lavas’, Du. leeuw*, dec. Der. 
lion-,ess. As You Like It, iv. 3. 115, from F. lionnesse’, lion-hearted’, 
also lion-ise, orig. to show strangers the lions which used to be kept 
in the Tower of London. Sec Capt. Smitli, Works, ed. Arber; 
p. 872. 

LIP, the muscular part forming each of the upper and lower edges 
of the mouth. (E.) ME. lippe. Chancer, C. T. 128, 133. AS. lippa. 
'Labium, ufeweard lipf« ’—upper lip ; AUlfric’s Gloss., in Voc. 157. 
22. 'Labrum, niSera lippe ’ = nether lip ; id. 4 >Du. lip ; Dan. leebe ; 
Swed. liipp ; G. lippe, le/ze ; OHG. lefs, lejfnr. Further allied to L. 
lab-rum, lab-ium, the lip ; Pers. lab, the lip. Palmer's Pers. Diet, 
col. 5TI. See Brugmann, i. $ 563. Perhaps allied to lambere, to 
lick (Wal). The AS.lippa represents a Tent, type *lep-jon-, m. Der. 
lipp-ed ; fr om th e same root are lab-ial, lab-iate, lamb-ent. 
LiCittTEFY, to make li(]uid. (F. — L.) Also * to become liquid,’ 
but this is a later sense. * The disposition not to liquejie ’ - to become 
liquid; Bacon, Nat. Hist. $ 840. — MF. ; but only found in 
Cot. as a pp.; he gives 'liquejie* dissolved, melted, made liquid.’ 
0 . The E. liquefy is formed by analogy with other words in which 
answers to F. -Jier == L. Jicare, used in place of faeere, to make. But 
in the intrans. sense the word corresponds to L. liquejieri, to become 
liquid, used as pass, of lique/aeere, to make liquid.— L. lique-, from 
liquere, to be fluid ; and faeere, to make. See Liquid and Fact. 
Der. lique-fact-ion, Minsheu, ed. 1627; allied to liquefaetus, pp. of 
' liquefaee re, 

LIQUESCENT, melting. (L.) Modem ; in Todd’s Johnson ; 
and in Bailey, vol. ii. — L. liquescent-, stem of ])reB. pt. of liquescere, to 
become liquid ; inceptive form of liquere, to be liquid. See Liquid. 
Der. liq ueseene-y, de-liqueseeut. 

LIQUEUB, a cordial. (F. -L.) In Pojje ; Dunciad, iv. 317. 
A modern F. form of the older term Liquor, q. v. 

LIQUID, fluid, moist, soft, clear. (F. — L.) ‘ The playne [flat] 
and/igruidr water ;’ Tyndal, Works, p. 265, col. 2,-^¥.liquide, ’liquid, 
moist, wet ; ’ (rot. — L. liquidus, liquid, moist. — L. liquere, to be liquid 
or moist or clear. See Breal. Der. liquid, sb., liquid-i-ty, liqtdd-ness ; 
also liquid-ate, q . v. ; liquor, q.v., lique-fy, q.v. 

LIQUIDATE, to make clear, clear or pay off an account. 
(L.) Bailey has liquidated, vol. ii. ed. 1727. 'Liquidate, to make 
moist or clear;' Blount, Ciloss., 1681. — Late L. liquidatus, pp. of 
liquidare, to clarify, make clear. — L. liquidus, liquid, clear ; tee 
Liquid. Der. Uquid-at-ion = F. liquidation ; liquidal-or. 

LIQUOR, anything liquid, moisture, strong drink. (F.— L.) 
The word is really F., but has been accommodated to the orig. L. 
spelling; yet we retain somewhat of the F. pronunciation, the qu 
l^ing sounded as c {V). ME./ieoMr, Chaucer, C. T. 1 . 3 ; ^elt licur, 
Ancren Kiwle, p. 164, 1 . 13. — AF. licur, Tristan, i. 136; F. liqueur, 
’liquor, humor;’ Cot.— L. liqmrem, acc. of liquor, moisture. — L. 
liquere, to be liquid ; see Liqiud. Doublet, liqueur. 
LIQUORICE, the same ns Lioorioe, q.v. 

LIRA, an Italian silver coin. (Ital.— L.) First in 1617. — Ital. 
/ira. — L. libra, a pound. Doublet, litre. 

LISP, to pronounce imperfectly, utter feebly, in speaking. (£.) 
ME. lis^n,lipsen\ Chaucer, C. T. 266 (Six-text, A 264, where 3 MSS. 
have lipsed for lis^). AS. *wlispian, to lisp ; in a-wlispian, in Napier’s 
Additions.— AS. imperfect in utterance, lisping Voc. 8. 29; 
also spelt ivlips, Voc. 192. ii.'t'Du. lispen, to lisp; Dan. Icespe, to 
lisp ; Swed. Id'.pa ; G. lispeln, to lisp, whisper. 0 . An imitative 
word, similar to 'Wlilsper, q. v. Der. lisp, sb.; lisp-ing-ly, 
LISSOM, pliant, agile. (E.) A contr. form of lithesome; from 
E. lithe, with suffix -some. See Lithe. 

LIST (i), a stripe or l)order of cloth, selvage. (E.) ME. list, Uste. 
’With a brode Uste *‘^ with a broad strip of cloth ; P. Plowman, B. 
V. 524. AS. Uste ; * Lembus, liste Corp. Gloss., 1228. Teat, type 
*list-joH-, f. 4 *Du. lijsf, list, a border; G. leiste, list, border; OHG. 
lista, whence Ital. lista, F. liste. Der. list (2). 

LIST (a), a catalogue. (F. — G.) In Shak. Hamlet, i. i. 98, 
i. 2. 32.— F. liste, ’a list, roll, catalogue ; also, a list, or mlvage ; ’ 
Cot. The older sense is the latter, viz. border ; hence it came to 
mean a strip, roll, list of names.— OHG. lista, G. leiste, a bcnlcr; 
cognate with AS. Uste, whence list, a border. See List (i). 
^ Thus list (i) and list (a) are the same word, but the latter is 
used in the F. sense. Der. list, verb, en-list. 

LIST (3), gen. used in the pi. Lists, q.v. 

UST (4), to choose, to desire, have pleasure in. (K.) In .Shak. 
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I Hen. VI, i. 5. 2a. Often used as an impers. verb in older authors. 

ME. listtn, lusten -, ‘if thee lust* or ‘if thee list* ^if it pleases thee; 
Chaucer, C. T. 1185; ‘=f* 1 ; *? 54 .(A. 1183, 1032). AS. lystaa, to 
desire, used impersonally ; Grein, ii. 300. Formed (by regular vowel- 
change from « toy) from AS. lust, pleasure; sec Iiuat.+Hu. lusttn, 
to like ; Icel. lysta, to desire ; Dan. lyste ; Swed. lysta ; Goth, tuston ; 
G. gelustett. Teut. type ^lusijtm- ; from Vustuz, sb. Der. list, sb., 
Oth. ii. 1. 105. And see list-ltss. 

LIST (5) , an inclination (of a ship) to one side. (E.) A variant 
of lust, desire, inclination, which was foimerly used in the same sense. 
‘ The ship at low water had a great /ms/ to the offing ; ’ T. James, 
Voy. (1633), p. 82 (N. E. D.). ‘Lust of a ship;’ Thillins (1658); 
prov. E. lust (E. D. D.). Cf. Dan. lyst, inclination. .See List (4). 
IiIBT (6), to listen. (E.) In Hamlet, i. 5. 22. ME. listM, lusten. 
‘lAsteth, lordcs;’ Chaucer, Sir Thnpas, 1 . i*. ‘And lust hu ich con 
be bitelle;’ Owl and Night., 263. AS. hlyslan, Grein, ii. 90. — AS. 
hlyst, hearing, the sense of hearing, id. Teut. type *A/i/js//z,ldg. tyjie 
*elustis ; cf. Icel. Uust, the ear, W. dust, the ear; Skt, f rust's, hearing, 
obedience (Uhlenbeck). All from -^KLEU.S, extendi form of 
^KLEU, to hear, wlience L. du-ere, Gk. K\v-eit', .Ski. jtm, to hear. 
See Lo ud. 

LISTEN, to hearken, give car. (E.) 7 n .Sh;iic. Mach. iv. i. 89 ; 
ii. a. 39. We also find list, as above. .So we also find both ME. 
lustnen or listnen, and lusten or listen. 1. ‘ Or lysteneth to his rcson,’ 
P. Plowman, Jk xiv. 307 ; where the 'J’rinity MS. has lisinetk, ed. 
Wright, 1 . 9534. Here list(e)neth stands for the older listneth, the « 
being inseited for greater ease of ]ironunciation, and still retained in 
mod. E. spelling, though .seldom sounded. We further find the ]>t. t. 
lustnede, l.ayaiTion, 26357; ^’^d the j)]). lustned, id. 25128. This 
form /«>(/', ««i is derived from an A.S. form *hlysH(in (see lx;low) by 
an insertion of /, due to confusion with the eloscly allied List (5). 
A.S. hlyslan, used in the same sense. The AS. *hlysnan is inferred 
from O. North, lysna (for *hlysna) in Matt. xiii. 18; cf. A.S. Uosnian, 
to listen (llosworth). Here lysna represents a Teut. type *hlusmnian-, 
and hlosnian reprc-sents a Teut. tyjic HlusnSjau ; brith from Teut. 
•Wms-, weak grade of *hleus, to hear ; .^KLEU.S (above). Cf. .Swed. 
lyssna, to listen ; EFrics. I'ustern, Westphal. lustern, 

I1ISTLE88, careless, uninterested. (E.) The lit. sense is ‘ devoid 
of desire.* Not immediately derived from the verb to list (see List 
(4)), but put in place of the older form lustless. We find lystlcs in 
Prompt. Parv. p. 307 ; but lustles in Gower, C. A. ii. j 1 1 ; bk. iv. 
3263. Formeil from lust with the suffix -less. .Sec Lust and -less. 
(!f. Icel. lystarlauss, having no appetite, from lyst -losti, lust. Der. 
list-less-ly, list-less-ness. 

LI8TB, the ground enclosed for a tournament. (F..) Scarcely 
used in the singular. Used to transhatc OF. lices in the Koiii. of the 
Hose, 4199 ; and much aih'cted by the inlluence of that wonl. ME. 
listes, pi. sb., the lists, Chaucer, C. T, 63, 1864. Really the pi. of 
E. list, a stripe, border, which took ujj the further sense of limit or 
boundary ; ns in Eng. Gilds (IC. E T. S,"), p. 44 : ‘ Any brother or 
sister that duellcn wyt[h]outen the lystys of thre myle fro the cyte.’ 
See therefore Lint (1). p. Note also OF. li'<se, lice finixl. F. lice'), 
‘a list or tilty-ard:’ Cot. Cf. Jtal. licda, a harrier, p.alis.ade, list ; 
.Span, liza, a list for tilting; J’uit. Ufa, Ufada, list, enclosed ground 
in which combat-s arc fought : whence Low J.at. licice, s. pi., barriers, 
palisades; licite dudli, the lists. Hntzfeld thinks this OV.liee may 
be derived from a Romanic type *Us/ea, formed from OIIG. lista (G. 
leiste), a border. If so, it is closely related to E. list (i); and this 
ex]dnins the way in which the two were so readily confused. 
LITANY, a form of jimycr. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. /e/a«i>, Ancren j 
Riwlc, ]>. 20, 1 . 4; altered to litanie, litany, to bring it nearer to the 
J.. sjielling. — OF. letanie, a litany; so spelt in the 13th century 
(LittriS' ; mod. F. litanie. — L. litania. — Gk. Kiravtia, a jimyer. — Gk. 
htraivetv, to pray.-iGk. hiravos, a suppliant; from kirri, supplica- 
tion, pmycr, allied to Xiroiiai, Xiaao/mt, I pray, beg, beseech. 
LITEBAL, according to the letter. (F. — E.) ‘It bath but one 
simple litterall sense;’ Tynd.al, Works, p. 1, col. 3. — OF. literal, 

M F . literal , ‘ litei all ; ’ Cot. — L. litteralis, literal. — L. littera, a letter ; 
see Letter. Der. Uteral-ly, -ness ; also liter-ar-y, Englished from 
L. litterarius, lielonging to learning ; and see Literature. 

LITEBATURE, the science of letters, literary productions. 
(F. — H) In Wyiitoun, Chroii. v. 3633. — MF. literature, ‘ literature, 
learning;’ Cot. ^\. . Utierra urn, scholarship; .allied to the pp. form 
litteratus, learned. — L. littera, a letter; see Letter. Der. literate, 
from L. litteratus] Ulrralur-etl, Hen. V, iv, 7. 157. 

LITSARG-E, protoxide of had. (F. — I.. — Gk.) Lit. ‘stone- 
silver.* ME. litarge, Ch.iuctr, C. T. 631, 16243 (A 629, G 775).- 
OF. litarge, F. litharge, ‘litargie, white lead ; ’ Cot.-L. lithargyrm. 
-Gk. \t$ipqfVpos, litharge.- Gk. Xiff-, base of Xi$os, a stone (root 
unkno wn) ; and dpyvpos, silver (see Argent). 

IiITEdD, pliant, flexible, active. (E.''. Mh^. lithe, Chaucer, Ho. of 


Fame, i. 118. AS. liHe (for *liniie), gentle, soft; Grein, u. 183; 
7t«, gentle, id. i82.-fG. ge-lind, ge-linde, OHG. lindi, soft, tender. 
Teut. tyiie Vinthjoz. p. .Shorter forms appear in Icel. linr, soft, L. 
lenis, gentle, len-tus, idianl; sec Lenient. Der. lithe-ness; lissom 

^lithe-some. And see lenity, lentisk, re-lent. 

LITHEB, foul, pestilential, of the air. (E.) ‘ Two Talbots 

winged through the lither skie;* i Hen. VI, iv. 7. 21. Also ex- 
plained as * yielding,’ owing to the influence of lithe, which is un- 
connected; but see ‘luther eir* in P. Plowman, C. xvi. 230. ME, 
lither, hither ; A.S. lytre, evil, ]>oor, bad (hence, dull). See Stratmann 
and E. 1 ). J). Cf. (L liederlick, vicioiis. 

LITHOGRAPHY, writing on stone. (Gk.) Modern. Coined 
from Gk. XiBo-, deck stem of XlBvs, a stone ; .and ypaipetv, to write. 
Der. lilhograph-er, lithograph-ic ; lithograph. Also lith-ia, l.th-inm. 

LITHOTOMY, the operation of cutting for stone. (I.. — Gk.) 
Englished from Late 1 .. lithn otuia, the form given in Kersey’s I^ict., 
ed. 1715. — Gk. Xi 9 urop<a. — Gk. Xi'tfo-, deck stem of XiBos, a stone; 
and TOft-, 2nd grade of rep-, base of rtpreiv, to cut ; see Tome. 
Der. lithotom-irt. 

LITIGATION, a contest in law. (I-) In Rlouni’s (iloss.,ed. 
1674. Formed, by analogy with F. words in -inn, from Late L. 
litigCitio, a disputing. — L. litigare, to dispute. — L. lit-, stem of Its, 
strife, law-suit ; and -ig-, weakened form of ag-ere, to drive, conduct 
(see Agent), p. The I.. Us was in ()L. stlls (Festus). Der. liti- 
gate, a late verb, really due to the sb. ; litigant ■—'L. litigant-, stem of 
pres, pt. of litigare ; also litigious, q. v. 

LITIGIOUB, contentious. (!'. — L.) In old authors it also 
means ‘ del)at.able ’ or doubtful ; see 'rrcnch, Select Glossary, /v/'/i- 
g^ioMs*=precaiious ; Shak. Pericles, iii. 3. 3. — F. /iV/gieM*, ‘litigious, 
debatefull;’ Cot. — L. Itligiosus, (1) contentious, (2) doubtful.- 1 .. 
lUigium, strife; cf. litigare, to dispute; sec Litigation. Der. 
liti gious -ly, litigious- ness. 

LITMUS, a kind of dye. (Du.) Spelt litnmse-hlew in Phillips, 
cd. 1706. It appears in AF. as lytemoise. Liber Albiis, p. 238. Put 
for lakmose ; prob. by association with tlie old E. word lit, to dye. — 
Du. lakmoes, a blue (lye-stuff (Sewcl). — Du. lak, lac ; and moes, pulp. 
Hence also G. laekmuss, litmus. See Lao. 

LITRE, a unit of capacity in the metric system, (h'. — L.ite L. — 
Gk.) It contains about i ^ pints. — F. litre ( 1 7(;3). — I .ate L. Utra, — 
Gk. X lrpa, a pound. See Llbrate, lAra. 

LITTER (i), a portable bed. (F. — L.) ME. litere. Cursor 
Mundi, 13817; Wyclif, Isa. Ixvi. 20. Spelt lytier in C.^xton, Rey- 
nanl the Fox, ed. Arhcr, p. 6 j, k 1. — AF./i//ere, Livere de Reis, 86 ; 
OF. litiere (F. liticre), ‘a horse-lilter ; * Cot. — Late L. lectarin, a 
litter. — L. lectus, a lx:tl. Cf. CJk. Xiterpov, a bed, Xexus, a couch.— 
I., and Gk. base LEGIT, to lie; sec Lie (i). Allied to Lectern. 

LITTER (3), materials for a bed, a Iwaj) of straw for animals 
to lie on, a confused mass of olijects sc.'ittered about ; Ac. (F, - L.) 
Really the same word as the above ; with allusion to beds of straw 
fur anim.’ils, and hence a confused hen]). Thus Cotgravc has : 

• Litiere, a horse-litter, also litter for cattell, also old dung or manure.’ 
.See Xiitter (I'l. p. Hence also litter in the sense of ‘ a brood see 
the various senses of lylere in Prompt. Parv. ; .md cf. F. aceoucher, 
and IC. ‘to lie in the straw,’ And see Wright, Vocah. p. 156. Der. 
lit ter, verb. Temp. i. 9 . 282, 

LITTLE, small. (E.) ME. litei, lutd (with one /); Chaucer, 
T. 492 (A 490); Havelok, 481; Layamon, 9124. AS. lytel, 
lytel, Grein, ii. 20i.-4't)S.'ix. luttil; Du. luttd, little, few; MHG. 
I'iUzd; OHG, luzzil] Teut. type *luttilnz. p. All from a base 
T.EUT, to deceive, in connexion with which we also find AS. lytig, 
decc'itful, yElfric’s Colloquy, in Voc. loi. 2 ; also AS. lot, deceit, 
Grein, i. 194; and the (juth. lints, deceitful, liuta, dissembler, lutou, 
to betray, y Further, the Teut. base LEUT meant orig. to stoop, 
to bow down (hence to creep, or sneak \ as in AS. lutan, to stoop, 

‘ lout,’ incline to ; see Lout. Der. little-ness. It is remarkable 
that the Icel. litill, Swed. Uten, Goth, leitils, little, are unrelated; 
licing from a base Veit. The forms less, least, are from a different 
source. But see Loiter. 

LITTORAL, belonging to the sca-shorc. (L.) Spelt littoral in 
Kersey; litoral in Blount, ed. 1674. Merc J.ntin. — L. littoralis, 
better litoriilis, belonging to the sea-shore. — L. Utor-, for Vitos, stem 
of Ulus, the sea-shore. 

LITXTRGY, public worship, established form of ]irayer. (F.— 
Late L.— Gk.) Spelt litturgie in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — MF. lyturgie, 
‘a liturgy, or form of service; ’ Cot. — L. liturgia. •mCk. Xeirovpyia, 
public service. — Gk. XuTovpyos, jierforming public service or duties. 

— Gk. Xeiro-, for X«tTo\-, public ; and fpjoy, work, cognate with E. 
Work. p. Aetros, Xiiros, Xairot, public, is derived from Xaos, Xeus, 
the people; whence £. Laio, Laity. Der. liturgi-e, liturgi-c-al, 

/i/ Mrg-K/ . 

LrvE (1), to continue in life, exist, dwell. \,E.) ME. liuien, liuen 
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(with u for ») ; Chancer, C. T. 508 (A 506) ; Havclok, 355. AS. 
Vfian ; Grein, ii. 185 ; also id. 179 ; where hh stands for>f.+ 

Du. levtn\ also used as sb., with sense of ‘life;’ Icel. Zi/a, to be 
left, to remain behind, also to live ; Dan. leve ; Swed. hfva ; Goth. 
lihan ; G. to live (whence Ichen^ sb. life), MITG. Wwi, lepen^ to 
live (also spelt Ubjatif lipjan) ; allied to b-leibeHf MHG. beliben, OIIG. 
b:Hban, to remain, be left. From Teut. stem *lib., weak grade cf 
*Idb~, to remain, p. The sense of ‘ live ’ is unoriginal ; the older 
sense is to remain, to be left behind. See further under Xiife. 
Der. /iv-er, liv-ing ; and see live ( 2). 

LIVE (2), adj. alive, having life, active, burning. (K.) ‘Upon 
the next live creature that it sees;’ Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1. 172. 1*he 
use of this adj. is really due to an attributive use of live, aphetic 
form of alive, which is not a true adj., but a phrase consisting of 
a prep, and a dat. case ; see Alive, p. The use as an adj. arose 
the more easily owing to the currency of the words live-ly and liv-ish. 
I'he former is still in use, but the latter is olisolcte; it occurs as 
lijissh i n Gow er, C. A. iii. 93 ; bk. vii. 257. Der. live-stocl. 

LIVELIHOOD, means of subsistence. (E.) a. Cotgravc 
translates K. patrimtune by ‘ ]iatrimony, birthright, inheritance, liveli- 
houtl* And Drayton speaks of a man ‘Of so fair livelihood, and so 
large rent ; ’ The Owl. The metre shows that the word was then, 
as now, trisyllabic, p. But it is a singular corruption of the ME. 
livelode, liuelode, i.e. life-leading, means of living; due to confusion 
with livelihood in the sense of ‘liveliness,’ as used (quite correctly) in 
Shak. Venus, 26; All's W' ell, i. i. 38. y* Again livelode is better 
spelt Uflode, .as in 1‘. Plowman, 11. prol. 30. (T. *Lyjlode, liyflode, 

lyuelode, or war}'some, Donalivum;* Prompt. Parv. p. 308; indeed, 
we find liveloilesLS late as in Tx:vins, ed. 1570. An older s]?ellitig is 
in St. Marharetc, cd. Cockayne, p. 20, 1. 16, where we find lijlade, 
meaning ‘ way of life,’ lit. leading of life. 8. I .ate AS. liflad, course 
of life; Rule of St. Tlennel, ed. Schrdcr, c. i ; ji. 13, 1. 24. Com- 
]ionnded of AS. life ; and AS. lad, a leading, way, also j>rovisions 
to live by, Grcin, ii. 150. Another sense of A.S. liid is a course, as 
preserved in mod. E. lode, bee liife and Lode. 

LIVELOHGl, long-lasting, long as it is. (E.) ‘The livelong 
night ; ’ Macb. ii. 3. 65. Orig. liefdong, i. e. ‘ dear long ;’ but .altered 
to live-long at the end of the 16th cent., where live rejiresents the 
verb to live, the 1 being short. Sometimes undcrstoiKl as live-long 
(with long 1) as if connected with life. Really from Lief and 
Long. p. Cf. ‘A lie the le/r lotige daye;* .Sowdnn of linbyloo, 
1. S32 ; ‘ Al that Irve longc nyht H. Eovelieh, The Holy tirail, 
e. xxxix. 1. 319. 

lively, vigorous, active. (E.j A corruption of li/ety. *Lyvely, 
liyjiy, or qwyk, or fulle of lyyf, Vivax;' Prompt. I’arv. p, 308. 
Chaucer uses lyjly in the sense of ‘ in a life-like manner,’ C. T., A 2087. 
AS. lljlic. Compounded of Life and Like. Der. liveli-ness, in 
llnlinshed. Conquest of Ireland, c. 9 (R.). C'f. lively, adv., in a life- 
like manner, 'i’wo (ient. iv. 4. 174; Chancer '^as .above). 

LIVEB, an organ of the body, secreting bile. (E.) ME. liner 
(w'ilh M --1’) ; Chaucer, C. T. 7421 (U 1839). AS. lifer, Grein, iu 
iS4.+Dn. levtr- led. lifr\ Dan. lever •, Swed. lefver\ G. leher, 
MllCi. /ffrerf, OIIG. lepara, lipara. Cf. Russ, liver , the pluck (of 
animals) ; (from Teut.) Teut. tyjie *litra, f. ; cognate with Armenian 
leard, liver; but not with I., iecur. Bmgmaun, i. $§ 280, 557 (2). 
Dor. livcr-ctdoured ; also liver-wort. Prompt. Parv. p. 309. 
LIVEBV, a thing delivered, as c. g. a uniform worn by servants ; 
a delivery. (E. — L.) ME. liuerii (with u for v, and trisylhabic), 
Chaucer, C. 'J'., A 363. — .A F. livert- (Rritton); F. livree, ‘a delivery 
of a thing that's given, the thing so given, hence, a livery; * Col. 
Projicrly the fern, of llie jip. of livrer, to deliver, give. Cf. Ital. 
liherare, to deliver. — Late L. liberure, to give, give freely ; a particular 
use of L. liherare, to set free ; sec Liberate. Der. livery-man ; 
livery-stahle, a stable where horses arc kept at livery, i.e. at a certain 
rate or on a certain allowance; liveri-ed. (er I'he word is fully 
explained in Spenser, View of the State of Ireland, Globe ed., p. 623, I 
col . 2 ; and Prompt. Parv. p. 308. 

LIVID, black and blue, discoloured. (K. — I .) ‘Purple or livid \ 
spots;’ Racon, Life of Hen. VJI, etl. Lumby, p. 12, 1. 31.— F. livide 
(Cot.) — I.. leaden-coloured, bluish. — L. iiuere, to be bluish, 
Cf. W. Uiw, OIrish li, colour, hue. Rrugmann, i. § 94. Der. lividness. 
LIZARD, a kind of four-footed reptile. (F.— L.) 'MK.lesarde, 
Prompt. Parv. p. 298; lusarde, P. Plowman, 11. xviii. 335. — OF. 
lesard, m., lesarde, f., ‘a lizard;’ Col. — L. lacerta, a lizard; also 
lacertus. Root unknown. Cf. Alligator. 

LLAMA, a Peruvian quadruped. (Peruvian.) Sec Prescott, Con- 
quest of Peru, c.v. ^ Llama, according to Garcilassu de la Vega, is 
a Peruvian word signify ing^oc^; see Garcilasso, C'om. Real, parte i. 
lib. viii. c. xvi ; ’ note in lYescott. But the Peruv. Diet, gives ‘ llama, 
camero dc la tierra,’ i.e. sheep of the country. Cf. ^Llamas, or 
sheepe of Peru;’ Hakluyt, Voy. iii. 735. 


LLANO* a treeless plain in S. America. (Span.- L.) Usually in 
the pi. llanos ; spelt lanos in E. G., tr. of Acosta, b. in. c. 20. — Span. 
llano (pi. llanos), a plain. — Span, llano, plain, flat. — L. /«*«»<*» flat. 
See Plain. , , . 

LO, inierj. see, behold. (E.) ME. lo, Chancer, C. T. 3019 (A .^017). 
AS. la, lo! Grein, ii. 148. p. 1 m is gen. considered as equivalent to 
look; and we actually find a ME. lo (w-iih close 0), prob. from lo-, 
short for AS. loca, look thou ! But this would have become loo in 
modern E., and is obsolete; though it may have affected the sense 
of the surviving form. The AS. hi is a natural interjection, to call 
attention. Cf. Gk. dhakiq, a loud cry, d\a\dCuv, to utter a war-cry, 
L. Id-trdre, to bark ; 8cc. 

LOACH, LOCHE. a small river-fish. (K.) ME. loche; Prompt. 
Parv. i». 310. Also loehejissh, St.at. of the Realm, i. 355 (1357). — F. 
htche, ‘the loach;’ Cot. Cf. Norm. dial, loque, a loach, a sing 
(Moisy) ; Ital. locea, locehia, ‘ a cob, or gudgeon-fish ; ’ Florio. Of 
unknown origin. 

LOAD, a quantity carried, a burden. (E.) Most juobably this 
word has been extended in meaning by confusion with tlu: unrelated 
verb to lade. I^ad is common in Shakespeare both as a sb. .and verb, 
but in ME. it is a sb. only, .and is identical with Lodo, q.v., not- 
withstanding the difference in sense. The A.S. lad means only way, 
course, journey ; but ME. Iwle has also the sense of ‘burden.* An 
early example of this is ‘ hors and /ode,* Ancren Kiwlc, ji. 2GS ; cf. 
also earte-lade, a cart-load, in Havelok, 1. 893. It should tie par- 
ticularly noticed, however, that the derived verb to lead is eoiislanlly 
used in prov. E. in the sense ‘to carry corn ;’ and, in the Prompt. 
Parv. p. 62, we find : ‘ Cartyn, or lede wythc a carte. Carmen* 
Chaucer has • c.aiTied, Prologue, 530. ‘ Se geni at sccal . . . 

lade la;dan,’ the tenant shall carry loads ; ’ Birch, Cart. Saxon, iii. 
102. lienee /oorf— ME. loilei^AH. lad, a derivative from the 2n(l 
grade of the verb liAan, to go, travel. See Lode, Lead (1). Der. 
load, vb. 

LOAD-STAR, LOAD-STONE, the same as Lode-star, 
Lode-stone. 

LOAF, mass of bread ; also of sugar. (E.) ME. lo/, Imf. ‘A 
pese-/q^*--a loaf made of j)cas; P. Plowman, li. vi. 18 1 ; pi. homes 
(- /oi»fs), Wyclif, Malt. iv. 3. AS. hlaf, a loaf; Grein, ii. 79.-f^Icel. 
hlei/r; Goth, hlni/s ; G. laib, MHG. leip. Cf. also Lithimnian klipas, 
Lettish klaipas, bread ; Russ, khlieb*, bread ; prob. borrowed from 
Teutonic, p. Perhaps named from its ‘ rising,’ when leavened ; cf. 
AS. hlijian, to rise high ; NFrics. hf, a loal ; MSwed. lef ^^Ihrc). 
Der. /oof-.<!Mgnr; lady, lord, lamnias. 

LOAM, a mixed soil of clay, sand, &c. (E.) ME. lam, dat. lame ; 
Cursor Mundi, 1)985; where one MS. has cley (clay). AS. lam; 
(ircin, ii. T53; Du. leem; G. lehm, OllG. leim. p. Teut. types 
*laimo-, *laimon- ; from the base *lai-, and grade of *lei- ( > *11-), as 
in lim, lime, to which loam is closely allied. See Iiime (i). Also 
akin lo Icel. leir, loam (Tent, tyj^e *lai-zom). Der. loam-y, MIC. 
lami, Hali Meidenhad, cd. Cockayne, p. 47, 1. 28. 

LOAN, a lending, money lent. (Scand.) ME. lone, Chaucer, 
C. T. 7443 (D i86r) ; P. I’lowman, B. xx. 2S4. This corresponds to 
an AS. Ian, but we only find lim, Grein, ii. 163 ; A^fric’s Homilies, 
ii. 176, last line. Wc once find lan-land for Hen-land, Kemble, Cod. 
Dipl. iii. 165 ; from Norse.- Icel. Idn, a loan; Dan. laan, a loan; 
.Swed. Idn. Cognate with AS. liZn, a loan (whence E. lend, q.v.); 
T)ii. leen ; G. lehn. p. These words answer to Teut. types */ru'Awiuz, 
*laihwnoz, n. ; from *laihw-, and grade of the verb aiqicaring in Goth. 
leihwan, to lend (Luke, vi. 34), AS. leon, for lihan, to lend, give 
(Grein, ii. 187), Icel. IJn, to lend, G. leihen, OHG. lihan. y* 

Teut base *leihw answers to Idg. .^LEIQ, whence the L. linquere 
(pt. t. liqn-i), to leave ; which is closely related to Gk. Keivsiv, Skt. 
rick, to leave ; OIrish lec-im, 1 leave. ^ Quite distinct from AS. 
lean, Icel. laun, G. lohtt, a reward; see Luore. Der, len-d, q.v. 

LOATH, disliking, reluctant, unwilling. (E.) ME. /o/A (opposed 
to leef, dear, willing), Chaucer, C. T. 1839 (A 1837) ; Havelok, 
261. AS. Idtf, hateful (very common), Grein, ii. 150.4'Tcel. /«/dr, 
loathed, disliked; Dan. led, loathsome; Swed. led, odiowa; OHG. 
leit, odious: orig. mournful, p. All from a Tent, type *laithoz, 
mournful, in which -thoz is prob. a suffix. Allied to G. leiden, to 
suffer; but prob. not to AS. litian, to travel (pt. t. IdA), as usually 
said (Kluge). Der. loath-ly AS. Iddlic, Grein, ii. 151 ; loathe, verb 
— AS./(19/a»,2Elfric’s Horn. ii. 506,1. 24; loath-ing, th., ME. lothynge. 
Prompt. Parv. p. 316 ; loathsome, ME. lothsum. Prompt. Parv. p. 314, 
s]}elt laithsum. Cursor Mundi, 23229 (Gott. MS.), where the suffix 
some ^ AS. sum as in win-some; also loatksome-ness. 

LOBBY, a small hall, waiting-room, passage. (Low L.-G.) 

In Hamlet, ii. 2. 161, iv. 3. 39. Becon (1553) has : ‘ Our recluses 
neuer come out of their lohbeis ; ’ Reliques of Rome, 53. [Hence we 
may suppose that it was a monastic term, and was taken ujj into £. 
directly from the Low I..] — Low L. lobia, a portico, gallery, covered 
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way, Dncange ; also spelt IMum, Alio ItuAia* as if from a Tent, 
type loubtj an arbonr, a bower, also an open way 

np to tlic iipjjer story of a house. The latter sense will be at once 
intelliK>l)I<' & Swiss ekaltt ; and we can thus 

see also how it easily passed into the sense of a gallery to lounge or 
wait in. The same word as mod. G. lauhe, a bower. So called from 
ix-ing formed orig. with branches and foliage. -MIIG. hub, hup, 
OIIG. hup, mod. G. hub, a leaf; cognate with E. Iieaf, q.v. 
Doublet, lodgt. 

LOBE, the flap or lower part of the ear, a division of the lungs 
or brain. (F. — Late I..— Gk.) In Cotgravc. — F. lobe, ‘the lap or 
lowest part of the car, also a lobe or lappet of the liver; * Cot.— Late 
L. lobum, acc. of lobuM, not given in Dncange, but it may (I suppose) 
be found in old works on medicine ns a transliteration of the Gk. 
word ; Cooper’s Thesaurus (1565) has /ofto*. — Gk. Xn 06 s, a lobe of 
the car or liver ; allied to L. leguh, the lolie of the car. firugmann, 
i. $ 667. Der. loh~ate, mod. and scientific ; hh-ed. 

LO!EQSLI A, a genus of herbaceous plants. ( Personal n.ame.) First 
in 1739; but named after Matthias de Jjoftel (1538-1616), botanist 
and physician to James I. (N. E. D.) 

LOBSTEB, a kind of crustacean. (L.) ME. hpxtere, hppester, 
hppister. ‘A hppyxter or a crabbe;’ Voc. 624. 12; ‘ Hie polnpus, 
hpxtere’,' id. 64a. 22. A.S. hppestrt; Voc. 181. 2 ; a corruption of 
an earlier form hpust ; Voc. 30. 36. fi. The word had no sense in 
AS., hpust being^a mere corniption of L. locusta, meaning (i) lobster, 
(2) locust; sec liOOUSt. Hence the entry: * Locusta, lopust;’ in 
Voc. 30. 36. 

LOCAL, belonging to a place. (F. — L.) .Sjxdt locall in Frith, 
Works, p. 139, last line. — F. heal, ‘locall;’ Cot. — loealis, 
local. — L. heus, a pLace; see Looub. Dor. local-ly, local-ise, loeah 
is-at-hn, hcal-i-lv, Hlount’s (iloss., ed. 167.4 ; also hc-ate, q.v. 

LOCATE,' to place. (1..) A late word, added by Todd to 
Johnson's Diet. — 1.. loriitus, pp. of locare, io jilacc. — L. locus, 
a pl.ace; see Iiooal. Der. local- iou, in Cockeram, ed. 1623; 
Iwal-ive, 

LOCH, a lake. (Gaelic.) In ])lace-names, as Lock Lomond, Loch 
Ness. — Gael, and Irish loch, a lake, arm of the sea ; cf. Com. hgeu ; 
liret. la^enn, lageH.<^\^, heus ; sec Lake. Doublets, lake, lough. 
LOC& (i), a contrivance for fastening doors, an enclosure in 
a canal; &c. (E.) ME. hke, I’rompt. Parv. p. 311 ; pi. hken, also 
heun, lakes, Layamon, 5926. AS. hea, p\. loean; Grein, ii. 191 ; 
allied to he, a hole.«fIcel. hka, a lock, latch ; hk, a cover, lid of 
a chest ; Swed. lock, a lid ; cf. G. Inch, a dungeon, hole ; orig. a locked* 
up place, p. All from Teut. *luk‘, weaker grade of the strong verb 
*lakan-, to lock, enclose, appearing in the A.S. strong verb luean, to 
enclose, Grein, ii. 194; also in Icel. luka, to shut, finish (strong 
verb); MHG. lachen, to shut; Goth, galukan, to shut, shut up. 
Der. frjcit, verb, ME. hkken, locken, Chaucer, C. T. 5899, T> 317; 
(observe that this verb is a secon<lary formation from the sb., and 
not to lie confused with the old strong verb lukcn, huken - A.S. lucau, 
now obsolete, of which the jip. hken occurs in t'haucer, C. T. 14881, 
B 4065) ; also hek-er, a closed place that locks — ME. hkere. Prompt. 
Parv. !>. 31 1, .answering to OFlemish Inker, a chest (Kilian) ; also 
hick-jaw, for locked-jaw ; lock~keeper ; locksmith ; lock-up. And see 
Inci-ef. 

LOCK (2), a tuft of hair, flock of wool. (E.) ME. hk; pi. 
hkkes, lockes, Chaucer, C. T. 81. A.S. hcc, loc, (ircin, ii. 191 ; ]>1. 
/ocoK.^f)!!. hk, a lock, tress, curl; Icel. hkkr; Dan. hk; Swed. 
lock ; OIIG. h:h, G. locke. ^. The form of the Teut. tyjie is *lukkoz, 
111.; Idg. lyjie *lHgnos; from a Tent, base *lHk, weak grade of Teut. 
*leuk, Idg. J.EUG; whence also Icel. lykkr, a loop, bend, crook. 
From the same root are Gk. Awyos, a pliant twig, withy; Xvyi^uv, 
to bend; l.ith. luguas, pliable. 

LOCKET, a little gold case worn as an ornament. (F. — .Scand.) 
MIC. loket, Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 154. The old sense is a 
small lock, something that fastens. ‘With woorlcn lockets ’bout 
their wrists,’ with reference to the pillory ; Butler, Iludibras, jit. ii. 
c. 1. 1. HoS. — F. /n^Kr/, ‘the latch of a door;’ Cot. Cf. Guernsey 
dial, loquet, ‘ cailenas.’ Dimin. of OF. /or, a lock ; Godefroy, Bor- 
rowed from Icel. hkn, a lock, latch ; see Look 0). 

LOCKRAM, a ehcaji kind of linen. (F. — Breton.) In Shak. 
Cor. ii. I. 22.^; see Narcs and Halliwell. ‘A loekerom kerchcr;’ 
Bury Wills, ed. Tymms (Camd. Soc.), p, 147 (1556).-!’. herenan, 
the name given to a sort of unbleached linen ; named from the jdace 
in Brittany where it is manufactured ; Diet, de Tr^voux.-F. Loe- 
renan, also called S. Kemm, the name of a place in Basse Bretagne, 
a few miles N. by W. from Quimper.-Bret. Ijok-ronan, the Brel, 
name for the same place. I'hc sense of the name is ‘ St. Ronan’s 
cell; ’ from Bret. I 6 k, a cell, and Honan, St. Ronan ; see Legonidec’s 
Bret. Diet., where this very name is cited as an instance of the use of 
Lok- ns a prefix in place-names. % Cf. dnuh^. similarly named; 


‘dowlas and lockeram* are mentioned in 1529, Act ai Hen. 8. 

c. 14. 

LOCOMOTION, motion from place to place. (L.) ‘Fn^ 
gression or animal locomotion ; ’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. 
c. 1 , S 2. Coined from L. loco, abl. of locus, a place; and motion. See 
Looub and Motion. Der. locomot~ive, sAy, Kersey’s Diet., ed. 
1715; hence /oromo/iVe, sb.— locomotive engine, the first of which 
was use d A. U. 1814, Haydn, Diet, of Dates. 

LOCUS, n place. (L.) ^ Locus, a place, room, or stead;' 

Phillips, ed. 1 706. He also gives instances of its technical nse in 
astronomy and philosophy.— L. locus, a place; a later form of OL 
stloeus, a place. Prob. allied to Skt. sthah-m, firm ground, also, 
a place. Brugmann, i. $ 585. Cf. G. stelle, a place. Sec Stall. 
Der. loc-al, q.v., loe-aie, al-loeate, allow (i), col-locate, dis-loeate, lieu, 
lieu-tenant, loco-motive; also couch. 

LOCUST, a winged insect. (L.) In Kersey, ed. 1715, it also 
means ‘a fish like a lobster, called a long-oister; ’ see Lobster. 
ME. locust. Cursor Mnndi, 6041 ; Wyclif, Rev. ix. 3. — L. locusta, 
a shell-fish ; also a locust. Doublet, lobster, q. v. 

LODE, a vein of ore. (E.) In Halliwell. Also spelt load, as in 
('arew's Survey of Cornwall, p. 10 (R.). An old mining term. The 
lit. sense is ‘course.’ A.S. /ad, a w’ay, course, journey ; on /«</«== in 
the way, Beowulf, ed. Grein, 1. IQ87. Tent, type *laidh, f. ; closely 
allied to *laidjnn-, to lead ; see Lead (i).+Iccl. leib, a lode, way, 
course ; Dan. led, a gate ; Swed. led, a way, course. Der. lodestar, 
lodestnue; also lead (1). 

LODEBTAB, LOADSTAR, the i>ole-star. (E.) Lit. ‘ way- 
star;* i.c. the star that shows tl»e way, or that leads. ME. lode- 
sterre. Chancer, C. T. 2061 (A 2059). Compounded of lode, a way, 
course; and .v/ar. .See Lode and Star. -f led. /Mifar-sZ/ama ; from 
leiSar, for lei 5 , a way, anil sijarna, a star ; Swed. ledstjema ; G. leit- 
stern. 

LODEBTONE. LOADSTONE, an ore that attracts pieces 
of iron. (1<~) ‘ For lyke as the lodestone draweth unto it yron ; ’ 
Udall, on S. Mark, c. 5, v. 21. And see Robinson’s tr. of More’s 
Utopia (1556), ed. Ariicr, p. 32. Spelt lodestone, loadstone, in 
Minshen, ed. 1627. Comjionndcd of lode and stone, similarly to 
lodestar; see abovc.+Icel. leidarsteinn ; from leidar, for leiff, a lode ; 
and steinn, stone. 

LODGE, a small house, cotbage, cell, place to rest in. (F. — Low 
L.-G.) ME. hge, hgge; C haucer, C. T. 14859 (1) 4043); Seven 
Sages, cd, Welier, 2603. — OF. hge, *a lodge, cote, shed, small 
house ;’ Cot. [Cf. Ital. hggia, a gallery, a lodge.] — Low L. lauhia, 
a porch; cf. lohia, a gallery. * We find in an act of A.n. 904, “In 
palatio quod cst fundatum juxta basilica beatissimi principis aposto- 
lorum, in lauhia . . . ipsins palatii ; ” ’ Brachet (sec Ducange). — Teut. 
tyjic *lauhja; cf. OHG. huba huhe. Cm, laube), an arbour, 

a hut of leaves and branches. — OIIG. laup (MHG. hub, G. huh', 
a leaf ; cognate with I'l Leaf, q. v. Der. lodge, verb, M E. hggen, 
Ch.auccr, C. T. 14997 (B 4181), Ancren Riwle, p. 264; from OF. 
hger, ‘to lodge, lie, sojonrne ’ (Col.); lodg-ing -iAT.. logging, 
Chaucer, C. T. J5001 (B4185); lodg-er; lodg-ment,m Kersey, ed. 
1715 . D oublet, Mdfy, q.v. 

LOFT, a room in a roof, attic, upper room. (Scand.) Sec Bible 
Wonl-l)Ook. ME. hft, (iawain and the Grcne Knight, cd. Morris, 
I. 1096. The proper sense of hft, is ‘air,’ as in Aloft^ q.v. Ike 
peculiar SfMise is Scand. — led. hpt (jiron. hft), meaning (I) air, sky, 
(2) an upper room, balcony; cf. the prov. E. sky-pnrhur as applied 
to an attic; Dan. hft, a loft, cock-loft; Swed. /o/3f, a garret.+AS. 
lyft, air, sky, (irein, ii. 198 ; whence ME. lift, sky, P. Plowman, B. 
xv- 351 ; fioth. luftus, the air; Du. lucht [for /«//], air, sky; G. luft, 
the air. Root unknown. Der. hft-y, Shak. Lucrece, 1167, Rich. II, 
iii. 4. 35 ; hft-i-ly; hft-i-nes--, Is.a. ii. 17 ; also lift, q.v.; a-hft, q.v. 
LOG (i), a block, piece of w’ootl. (E.) ‘ A long hg of timbre ;’ 
.Sir 'I*. More, Works, p. 54 g. * Lngges, bnehes; ’ l)u Wes, Sup. to 
J’alsgravc, p. 914, col. i. ME, hgge (1398). An obscure word; 
lierhajis allied to prov. E. lug, ME. hgge, a long stick, a pole. The 
prov. E. lug also means a tree-trunk. Cf. E. clog. Der. log-cabin, 
hg-hut; log-man. Temp. iii. 1. 67 ; hgg-et, a small log (with dimin. 
suffix -et, of F. origin), Ben Jonson, Tale of a Tub, A. iv. sc. 5, Puppy’s 
5th speech ; hgg-ats, another spelling of hgg-ets, the name of a game, 
Hamlet, v. 1. 100; hg-wood, so caller] because imported in logs, for 
which reason it was also called block-wood, as appears from Kersey’s 
Diet, and the Stat. 23 Eliz. c. 9, cited in Wedgwood; also hg (2), 
q. V. ; logger-head, q. v. 

LOG (2), a piece of wood with a line, for measuring the rate of 
a shij). (E.) In Kersey, ed. 1715. The same as Log (1). Bnt 
Swed. hgg, a log (as a sea-term), whence hg-lina, log-line, hg-hok, 
log-book, hgga, to heave the log (Widegren), Dan. hg, log-line, log- 

togge, Dn. log, hg-lijn, hg-boek, loggen, do not seem to be old 
words, .and were prob. taken from E. Der. log-hoard, -botdh, -line. -red. 
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liOO (3)> ft Hebiew liquid meoinre. (Heb.) The twelfth part of 
a kin. in Levit xiv. xo. — Heb. log^ a word which orig. xignined * a 
basin ; ' Smith, Diet of the Bible. 

IiOGABITHlCf the exponent of the power to which a given 
number or base must be raised in order to produce another givoi 
number. (Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674 ; and in Ben Jonson, 
Magnetic Lady, A. i. sc. 1 (Compass). Logarithms were invented 
by Napier, who published his work in 1614; Haydn. Coined from 
Gk. A07-, stem of Xi^yor, a word, a proportion; and a 

number; the sense being ‘ratio-number.’ See XiOgio and ArltJx- 
xnetlo. Per . loga rithm-iCf -ic-al, -ic-al~ly. 

IiOGGEB-HSAD, a dunce; a piece of round timber (in a 
whale-boat) round which a line is passed to make it run more slowly. 
(E.) In Shak. it means a blockhead; L. L. L. iv. 3. 204. The 
worn evidently means much the same as log-head and is a similar 
formation to block-head: the difficulty is to account for the syllable 
-er. However, the prov. E. logger means a clog fastened to a horse’s 
1^, to hamper its movements. See leog (1) and Head. 

Logic, the science of reasoning correctly. (K. — L. — Gk.) ME. 
logike, Chaucer, C. T. aSS (A 286). ■■OF. logigue, * logick;’ Cot.« 
L. logiea ( — ars logiea), logic; properly fern, of logieus, logical. ■■ 
Gk. Koyiicii (asAoyiic^ rexvij), logic ; properly fern, of koyiK6if belong- 
ing to speaking, reasonable. *Gk. kayot, a speech.— Gk. Kiyetv, to 
collect, gather, select, tell, speak.+L. legerct to collect, select, read; 
see Iiegend. Per. logic-al^ logic-al-ly, logie-i-an (Levins). Also 
(from Gk. koyttrr^s, a calculator, Xoyiartic&s^ skilled in calculating), 
logistic, logisiic-td. Also logo-maehy, a strife about words = Gk. X070- 
ftaxia, I Tim. vi. 4, from Gk. X070-, for Xoyos, and itaxofuu, I fight 
or contend. From the same Gk. source we have numerous wo^s, 
.as ana-lngue, apo-logue, cata-logue, deca-logue, dia-logue, ee-logue, epi- 
logue, mono-logue, pro-logue ; also syl-Iog-ism ; also log-ariihm ; also 
ana-logy, apo-logy, etymo-logy, eu-lagy; also all scientific terms in 
-logy, such as bio-logy, eoncho-logy, 8cc. And (from Xiyttv), dia-lect, 
ec-leetic, lex-icon. 

IiOIN, part of an animal just above the hip-bone. (F. — L.) ME. 
loine, loyne: Prompt. Parv. p. 312 ; Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 191, 
in a song written temp. Edw. II. — OF. laigne, logne (Godefroy), also 
longe, ‘ the loyne or flank ; ' Cot. — Late L. ^banbea (not found), fcm. 
of an adj. *lumbeus, formed from L. lumbus, the loin. qf We may 
note that the AS. lendenu, pi. sh., the loins, is cognate with the 1 .. 
word ; hence came MF.. lendh, leendis, the loins, in Wyclif, Matt. iii. 
4, &c. See Iiumbar. 

loiter, to delay, linger. (Du.) ‘ Loy/er and goe a-begging ; * 

Tyndall's Works, p. 217, col. i ; see Trench, Select Glossary, where 
the orig. bad sense of the word is noted ; and see Palsgrave. ME. 
loitren. ^Loytron, or byn ydyl, Ocior;* Prompt. Parv. p. 311. — Du. 
(and MDu.) leuteren, to linger, loiter, trifle, waver ; also M Du. Interen, 
to delay, linger, act negligently, deceive, waver, vacillate (Kilian, 
Oudemans) ; cf. MFlcmish lutsen, with the same seniies (Kilian) ; 
WFlem. lutteren, to totter (De Ho) ; Norw. luira, to loiter. Perhaps 
allied to Lout. Per. loiter-er. 

liOIili, to lounge about la/ily. (£.) ME. lollen: ‘And wel 
loselichc lolleth there* — and very idly he lounges there ; P. Plowman, 
B. xii. 213. ‘He that lolleth is lame, other his leg out of ioynte, 
Other meymed in som inembre ’ =■ he who lounges is lame, or his leg 
is out of joint, or he is maimed in some member; id. C. x. 215. 
Sec also id. B. v. 192 ; P. Plowman’s Crede, ed. Skeat, 1 . 224. Cf. 
Jcel. lolla, ‘segniter agere,’ Ilalddrason; MDn. lollen, to sit over 
the fire. ‘ Wic sit cn loU of sit en vrijt Verlet sijn werck, veigeet sijn 
tijt ’ - he who sits and warms himself, or sits and wooes, neglects his 
work and loses his time; Cats, ed. 182R, i. 428, a ; cited by Oude- 
mans. Kilian also gives lollebancke, a sleeping-bench, as a Zealand 
word. The older sense was prob. to ‘doze,’ to sleep, hence to brood 
over the fire, to lounge .about. It appears to be allied to lull, i.c. to 
sing to sleep ; see IjuII. Per. Idl-er ; and see Lollard. 

I19LLARD, a name given to the followers of Wyclif. (MDu.) 
The history of the word is a little difficult, because it is certain that 
several words have been purposely mixed up with it. 1. In the first 
place, the ME. word most commonly in use was not lollard, but 
toiler — one who lolls, a lounger, an idle vagabond. ‘ I smelle a toiler 
in the wind, quod he;’ Chaucer, C. T. 12913 (B. 1173). That 
‘ lounger ’ is the true sense of this form of the word, is clear from 
a passage in P. Plowman, C. x. 188-218, the whole of which may be 
consulted. The most material lines are : ‘ Now kyndcliche, by Crist, 
beth snehe callyd lolleres. As by cnglisch of onre eldres of olde menne 
tcchyngc ; He that lolleth is lame other his leg out of ioynte Other 
meymra in som membre,’ i.e. such fellows are naturally called toilers 
in the English of our forefathers; he that lolls about is lame, or 
broken-jointed, or maimed ; see XiOlL 2 . At the same time, the 
name lollard was o/so in use as a term of reproach ; and this was a 
MDu. term. Latinised as I^lardus. It had Ixjcn in use before 


Wyclif. Dneange quotes from Johannes HocsemlUf who says, 
under the date 1309: 'Eodem anno quidam hypocritae gyrovagi, 

? ui Lollardi sive Dram laudantes vocabantnr, per Hannoniam et 
trabantiam qnasdam mnlieres nobiles deceperunt i.e. In this year 
certain vagabond hypocrites, called Lollards or God-praisers, deceived 
certain noblewomen in Ilainault and Bmbant. He adds that Tri- 
themius says in his Chronicle, under the date 1315 : *ita appellatos 
a Gualtero Lolhard, Germano quodam.’ This latter statement makes 
no difference to the etymology, since I^hard as a surname (like our 
surnames Fisher, Baker, or Butcher) is precisely the same word as 
when used in the sense of ‘ God-praiser.’ The lit. sense is *a shiger,* 
one who chants. — MDn. lallaerd (i) a mumblcr of prayers or hymns 
(L. mussitaior), one who hums ; (2) a Lollard ; Kilian, Oudemans. 
This is a mere dialectical variation of a form lull-ard, formed re^- 
larly from the MDu. lullen (also lollen), to sing, hum, with the suffix 
-ard as in E. drunk-ard, slt^g-ard, Sec., denoting the agent. This 
MDu. lullen is our E. word q.v. Hexham has : ‘ lol, or lule, 

a harmonious sound.* 8. Besides the coniiision thus introduced, it 
was common to compare the Lollards to tares, by help ol a bad pun 
on the L. Idia, tares; this has. however, nothing to do with the 
etymology. See my note on Chaucer, C. T., B 1 1 73, in the Prioresses 
Tale, &c. (Clarendon Press), qf Since Idl and lull are allied words, 
it makes no very great difference to which verb we refer Idler and 
Lollard: still toller loll-er, and Lollard -Inll-er. 
liONE, solitary, retired, away from company. (E.) Not in early 
use ; the word does not ap{)ear in Minshcu or Levins, and I find no 
example much earlier than Shakespetare, who has : ‘ a poor lone 
woman ; ’ 2 lien. IV, ii. i. 35. It probably was at first a colloquial 
or vulgar word, recommcndetl by its brevity for more extended use. 
It is known to l>e a short form of alone, as has generally been ex- 
plained by lexicographers : even Shakespeare brings it in as a pun : 
‘ a long loan for a poi>r lone woman to bear.’ Observe : ‘ I go alone. 
Like to a lonely dragon;’ Cor. iv. 1. 30. Todd cites a slightly 
earlier instance ; ‘ Moreover this Glyceric is a lone woman ; ’ Kyffin, 
transl. of Terence, ed. 1 588 ; but Palsgrave has ‘ lone, onely, seul ;’ and 
see P. Plowman, B. xvi. 20. Sec Alone, Other examples of loss 
of initial a occur in the words mend, purtenanee, limbeck, vanguard. 
3 >er. lone-ly, Cor. iv. 1. 30 ; lone-li-ness, Hamlet, iii. 1. 46 ; also lone- 
some, spelt lonesom in Skinner, ed. 1671 ; lone-some-ness ; also lone-ness ; 
‘One that doth wear himself away in lone-ness,* Fletcher, Faithful 
Shepherdess, A. i. sc. 2 (Amarillis). 

IiON G (i ) , extended, not short, tedious. (E.) ME. long. Northern 
long: Chancer, C. T. 3021 (A 3019); Pricke of Conscience, 1 . 632. 
Afi. lang,loHg: Grein, ii. 1 56. 4 * Du. fang; Icel. langr; Dan. lang; 
.Swed. Idng ; Goth, laggrs ( * langrs) ; i >. lang ; L. longus. Brug- 
mann, i. ( 642. Der. long, adv.; long-boat, long-measure, long-run, 
long-sight-ed, long-stop, long-suffering. Also a long (l), a-long (2), 
and be-long, verb (see N. E. D.). Also (from L. longus) long-evity, 
q. V., long-itude, q.v. Also length, q.v.; ling (i), q.v.; ling-er, q.v., 
lunge, q.v. Cf. lumber (1). 

' LOIx G (2), to desire, yearn ; to belong. (E.) Often used with 
for or after. Very common in Sh.ak. MK. longen, longien. ‘Than 
longen folk to goon on pilgrimages then people desire, &;c. ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 12. AS. langian, impers. vb. with acc. of person. 
*Langa 9 K* awuht,’ dost thou desire ought ? ‘ HseleS /nagode’ “the 
heroes longed ; Grein, ii. 157. [Distinct from langian, to grow long.] 
• 4 -OSax. langon, impers. ; Jcel. langa, impers. and pers. ; OHG. lan- 
g»H, impers. Cf. G. verlangen, to long for. Not allied to long ( J ), 
but rather to G.gelingen, to succeed, prosper; to AS. lungre, quickly; 
and Gk. IXappis, light, nimble. Sec Kluge ; and Brugmann, 1. $ 684. 
But the N. E. D. connects it with long (i). Der. long-ing, sb.; 
long-ing, ailj.. long- ing-ly. 

IiOHGJSi V IT X , length of life. (L.) ‘In longevity by many con- 
ceived to attain unto hundreds* [of years]; Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. iii. c. 9. { i. Spell longauiiie in Minshcu, ed. 1627. 
Coined, by analogy with F. words in -He ( «E. -ity), from I., longce- 
uitas,hnig life. — L. long-, stem of longus, long ; and ceuitas, full form 
of the word commonly written atas, age. See Iiong and Age. 

liOHGITITDE, lit. length ; distance in degrees from a given 
meridian. (F. — L.) * Longitudes and latitudes Chaucer, On the 

Astrolabie, Prol. 1 . 57. — F, longitude. -mL. longitudo (gen. Imigi- 
tudin-is), length, long duration; an I^tc L., longitude. — L. /ong/-, 
for longo-, decl. stem of longus, long ; with suffix -tudo. See Long. 
Der. longitudin-al (from stem longitudin -) ; hngitudinal-ly. 

IiOO, a game at cards. (F.) Spelt lu in Pope, Rape of the Lock, 
c. iii. 1 . 62 ( 1 . 350). Formerly called Lanterloo (Engl. Cycl. Sup]).). 
'Pam in lanteraloo;* Farquhar, Sir Harry Wildair, ii. 2 (1701). — F. 
lanturelu or lanturlu,inU:rj.noiuense \ fiddlestick I fudge! (H.'imiltuii); 
also a game at cards, ;>» de la bete (i.e. loo) ; see Littr6 and Hamil- 
ton. [The more usual F. name for loo is mouche."] fi. The expression 
was ong. the refrain of a famous vaudeville in the time of Cardinal 
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Richelieu (died 164a); hence used in order to give an evasive answer. 
As the expression is merely nonsensical, it admits of no further 
an.tlysis. 

LOOBY, 11 s«»nideton, a lubber. (E.) ME. /o6y, Rich, the Reticles, 
ii. 170. Allied to Lubber, q.v. 

LOOP, another spelling of XiUfT, q.v. 

look, to behold, see. (E.; ME. Mtn, Mtf»; Chaucer, C. T. 
1697. AS. liician, to look, see ; Grcin, ii. i92.+OSax. iSkun, to look ; 
cf. ])rov. (i. lugen, to look out, OllG. luogin, Mllti. luogen, to mark, 
behold. Rrugmann, i. 8 421 (7). Der. look, sb., ME. lake, Chaucer, 
C. T. 3342 ; look 1 inter]. ; look-er, look-out, look-ing, look-ing-glass. 
loom (1), a machine for weaving cloth. (E.) In Sjienscr, 
Muiopotmos, 1. 272. ME. lome, a tool, instrument; P. Plowman, 
C. vi. 45 ; and see Prompt. Parv., p. 31 2. The pi. /umrn— im])lemcnts 
for tilling the soil, occurs in the Ancren Riwle, p. 384. AS. geluma, 
a tool, implement, Ailfred, ir. t)f Ueda, iv. 28, ed. E. IC. T. S., p. 366, 
1. 23 : cf. AS. and-luma, a tool, implement, utensil ; Voc. 349. 9. 
'I'he mod. E. Zoom has the sense of M1<1. weblome, a weaving loom ; 
sec Test. Eboracensia, i. 191 ; Records of Nottingham, ii. 22 (1404'). 
loom (2), to np])ear fiiintly or at a distaiu'.e. (Scaiid.) The orig. 
sense is to glimmer or shine faintly. Rare ; and usually used of 
a ship. *Loonung of a !>hip, is her piusiwctive [ajqx.*arance j or shew. 
Hence it is said, suck a ship looms a great sail, i. c. she appears or 
seems to Ijc a great ship ; ' Kersey’s Diet. ed. 1715. So also Skinner, 
cd. 1671, who adds: ‘she looms but sm.all,’ i.e. looks small. The 
orig. sense may have Ijeen * to come slowly towards;’ answering to 
EKries. liimen, .Swed. dial, loma, to move slowly; cf. MIKi. luomen, 
to be weary, from the a.i\].luomi, sl.ack. Kiliaii has MDu. lome, slow, 
inactive. Eiom Tent, base *lom-, 2nd grade of *lam-, as in E. lame. 
.See Lome, Loon ( 2 V Der. loom-ing, sb. 

LOON (i), LOWN, a base fellow. (E.) Spelt loon in Macbeth, 
V. 3. 1 J ; Iowa in Ofh. ii. 3. 93. The latter passage is ‘ J)e caller! the 
tailor lown,' cited from an old ballad. In the Percy Folio MS., ed. 
Hales and Furnivall, ii. 324, 1. 32, the line appears as: ‘therfore he 
called the taylor clotvne.’ Lowl. Sc. louu, used frequently by Duiil>ar 
(see .Small’s Glossary) ; see loon in E. D. I^. CT. MDu. loen, * homo 
.stupirlus ; ’ Kilian. 

LOON (2), a water-bird, diver. (.Scand.) A corruption of the 
.Shetland name loom ; see Gloss, oi Shetland Words by T. Edmond.s- 
ton ; Phil. Soc. 1866. — Icel. lomr, a loon; .Swed. and Dan. lorn', 
Norw. lorn. l*rob. from the lame or awkward motion of sut;h birds 
on land; cf. Swed. dial, loma, El'ries. lomen, to move slowly; sec 
Loom ( j). For derogatory use of the names of birds, cf. hoohy,gull, 
goose, owl, &c. 

LOOP, a bend, a bend in a cord leaving an opening. (C.) Spelt 
loupe in the Itible of 1331, I'ackI. xxvi. 4, 3. The ME. loufte is also 
used in the sense of * loop-hole,' but it is ])rob. the same word, denoting 
a small hole in a wall shaped like a loop in a ])iece of string. In this 
sense it occurs in 1*. Plowman, C. xxi. 2S8 ; and Romance of Partenay, 
1. 1175. The pi. /ou/pf.s, loops, occurs in the alliU Troy-book (sec 
Ciloss.'iry). Palsgrave has: 'Loupe in a towne-w.all, crr'nrriM ; Loupe 
to holde a button, /(friwenw.’ G. Douglas has lowpis, Atn, bk. v. ch. 5. 
66; and lawpit, looped, id. 13. Jamieson has I. owl. Scotch loops, 
the windings of a river. The word appears to be Northern, and 
borrowed from Gaelic. — G.acl. luh, a bend, loop, noose, winding, 
meander; luib, a fold, corner, or angle, a turn of a stream, a bending 
of the shore ; Maclcod. Cf. Irish luh, a loop, bow, staple, plait, fold, 
thong, meander ; and note the sense of ‘ thong ’ in C.ath. Anglicum, 
which has: *a lotvpe, Amentum.’ — Gael, and Irish lub, to liend; cf. 
Olrish lubtha, bent (Windisch). And see Macbaiii. Dor. loop, 
verb; loop-ed, full of holes, K. I4;ar, iii. 4. 31 ; loop-hole, .Shak. Liter. 

' 3^,1. the older term being ME. loupe, ns above ; loop-hol-ed. Rut 
the N. E. D. connects loop-hole with Du. luipen, MDu. lupen, to luik 
(hence, to spy\ 

LOOSE, bee, slack, unfastened, uncoiifined. (Scand.) ME. laus, 
loose, Chaucer, C. T. 4062 (A 4064) ; where the Camb.MS. has los, 
and the Petwortli MS. has louse. Spelt Imose, lousse, in the Ancren 
Riwle, J). 228, note d. a. The form laus is .Scand.; from Icel, lauss 
(Swed. Dan. /as); U is the Norse equivalent of ME. lees, false; see 
Prompt. I’arv. p. 29S. Tlic latter is from AS. leas, (1 ) loose, (2) false ; 
cognate witli Icel. lauss, loose, vacant, Dan. and Swed. Ids, loose. 
•^OSax. lbs, MDu. Itms, (1) loose, (2) false (Oudemans); the motl. 
Du. separates the two senses, having los, loose, and loos, false. 
Further cognate words appear in Goth, laus, empty, vain; G. los, 
loose. Teut. tvpe *lausoz ; from *lans, and grade of Tent. *leusan-, 
to lose. See Lose ; and see Loosen. See Notes on E. Etym., 
p. 173. Der. loose-ly, loose-ness. Note that -less (AS. leas) is the 
commonest suffix in iO. ; sec -less. And see Leasing;. 

LOOSE. LOOSEN, to make loose, set free. (E.) The suffix 
-en is due to analogy with words like lengthen, strengthen, and has 
been added. ME. hsen, huseu, loivsen) where the hnal n merely 


marks the infinitive mood, without having the causal force which is 
implied by the final « at present. ‘ The boondis of alle weren /onsid* 
«the bonds of all were loosed; Wyclif, Acts, xvi. 26. From the 
adj. above.+OSax. Ibsian, ‘ to make free.’ So also Du. loswn, to 
loosen, release ; Icel. leysa, to loosen ; Swed. /osa ; Dan. Idu ; G. 
lasen ; Goth, lausjan ; all from the adjective. 

LOOT, plunder, booty. (Hindi. -Skt.) A modern term, imported 
from India. -Hindi lut (with cerebral i), loot, plunder. The cere- 
bral / shows that an r is elided.— Skt. lotram, short form of Ibptram, 
booty, spoil. - Skt. lup, to break, spoil ; the neut. pp./np/nm is also used 
in the sense of * booty,’ like the Ciciw.loptram ; see Renfey, p. 79®* “* 
^REUP, to break ; whence 1.. rumpere, G. rauhen, and E. rob. See 
Rupture. Cf. Horn, Pers. Diet., 8 608. ^ Thus loot that 
which is robbed. Der. loot, verb. 

LOOVER, the same as Louver, q. v. 

LOP, to maim, to cut branches off trees. (E.) In Levins, ed. 
1370; .and in Sh.ik. Cymb. v. 4. 141. Spelt loppe in Palsgrave, 
liucange quotes toppare as an Anglo-Latin word ; Rirch (Cart. Saxon, 
iii. 240) has ‘ :et loppede thome ; ’ .as if from an AS. verb loppian, to lop. 
Der. lop, sb., small br.anches cut off, Henry VIII, i. 2. 96. And see 
glib (3), left. 

LOQUACIOUS, talkative. (L.) In Milton, P. L. x. i6i. A 
coined word, formed l>y adding -ious to L. loijuac-, stem of loquax, 
talkative. [Prob. suggested by tlie sb. loquacity, which had jire- 
viously been introduced into the language from F. loquacite, 
‘loquacity;’ Cot. Loquacity occurs in Minsheu, ed. 1627.1- L. loqui, 
to sjicak. Dor. loquacious-ly, -uess. Also htquar-i-ty, from F. loquacite, 
which from 1 .. acc. loqndcitatem. From the same root are eol-lttqu-ial, 
e-loqu-enee, ob-loqu-y, soli-loqu-y, ventri-loqu-ist ", also (like^ L. pp. 
locut-us) al-locul-ion, circum-locut-ion, e-locut-ion, inler-locut-ion, pro- 
locutor. 

LORD, a m.aster, ruler, peer. (E.) ME. louerd {==-loverd), 
Ilavelok, 1. 96 ; gen. contracted to lord, Chaucer, C. T. 47. AS. 
hltlford, a lord ; Grcin, ii. 80. Fuller form hlufweard (misprinted 
hrdfweard), I’s. civ. 1 7 (ed. Thoqie^. p. Thus the word is a com- 
pound, and the former syllable is AS. hldf, a loaf. It also apjiears 
that -ord stands for weard, a warden, keejicr, master ; whence hlaf- 
we<ir(/s loaf-kee{ier, i.e. the master of the house, father of the family. 
See Loaf and Ward. The simple word weard is used nearly 
synonymously with the comp, hlaf-weard ; and cf. hord-weard, a 
treasure-keeper, lord (Grcin). Der. lord, verb (gen. used with it), 
2 Hen. VI, iv. 8, 47 ; lord-ed, Temj). i. 2. 97 ; lord-ing (with diniin. 
suffix -tug), Wint. 'fa. i. 2. 62 -ME. lauerd-ing, Lay.amon, 27.394; 
lord-l-ing (with double dimin.), Bp. Hall’s Satires, b. ii. sat. 2, 1. 12 
-ME. lourrd-ling, Layamon, 12O64, later text; lord-ly=- ME. Inrde- 
liche, P. Plowman, B. xiii. .302; lord-li-ness, Shak. Ant. v. 2. 161 ; 
lord-ship lordeship, P. Plowman, B. iii. 206. 

LORE, learning, doctrine. (E.) ME. lore, t'haucer, C. T. 329, 
4424 (A 327, B 4). ['I'he final e is unessential, and due to the 
frequent u.se of the oblique cases.] AS. Inr, lore ; gen., flat., acc. 
litre; Grein, ii. 138. +Du. leer, doclrine; G.lehre, MUG. OHG. 
lera (whence Dan. Imre). 'I'ciit. type *laizii, f. ; cf. Goth, laisjan, to 
teach ; Iniseins, doclrine. From *lais, and grade of *leisan-, to trace 
out. .See further under Learn. 

LOREL, a variant of Losel, q. v. 

LORGNETTE, an opera-glass. (F.) Y. lorgnette.^mY. lorgner, 
to spy. 

LORIKEET, a small lory. (Malay; with Span, suffix.) From 
lory, (j.v. ; with (iiiniii. suffix -keet, borrowed from parrakeet. 
LORIMER, a maker of hits and spurs. (F. — L.) Also loriner ; 
both forms are in Blount’s Gloss. (1681). * Loremar that maketh 

bytlcs; ’ Palsgrave. — OF. loremier, Inrenier (Godefroy) ; F. larmier.^ 
OF. lorain, rein, bridle, bit.— Late L. Ibranum, a rein, bit. — L. lorum, 
a thong. 

LORIOT, the golden oriole. (F. — I..) * Loriot, a bird other- 

wise called a wilwall ; ’ Kersey, cd. 1 715.— F. loriot, ‘ the bird called 
a witwall, yellowpeake, hickway;’ Cot. Corruptly written for 
Toriot, Foriol, the prefixed I being the def. article («L. ille). 
Cotgrave has: *Oriot,a heighaw, or witwall;’ also spell Oriol, id. 
'J'hc latter form is the same as E. Oriole, q. v. 

LORN, old pp. of the verb to lose. (E.) See Iiose, Forlorn. 
LORY, a small bird of the jiarrol kind. (Malay.) lii Webster, 
j Also called lury, and (better) nory, nury. — Malay lari, a bird of the 
I iKUTot kind, also called «iirt ; Marsden’s Malay Diet., p. 31 1. If art, 
the lury, a beautiful bird of the parrot kind, brought from the 
Moluccas; id. p. 330. 

LOSIE^ to part with, be separated from. (£.) The mod. £. lose 
appears to be due to confusion between three ME. forms, viz. (i) 
losien, (a) losen, (3) leosen. 1. Losien is recorded in Stratmanu, p. 405 ; 
it occurs in the sense ’to be lost,’ or *to jj^rish,’ as in O. Eng. 
Huniilies, ed. Morris, i. 117, 11. 28, 33 ; .and in Layamon, 20538, it 
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is used exactly in the sense of 'lose.* « AS. /oi/an, to become loose, 
to escape, Urein, ii. 194. From /os-, weak grade of liosan, to lose. 
2. ME. Idsen, to loose, set free, is from the adj. /os, lous, loose ; see 
lioose. 3. The ME. leoien, more commonly lesgn, is in Stratmann, 
At p* 394. This is the verb which invariably has the force of ' lose,' 
bat it should rather have produced a mod. £. leese. It is a strong 
verb, with pt. t. /«as, and pp. loren, lorn ; see Chaucer, C. T. 1217, 
.353t> ; F* Plowman, B. v. 499. AS. -leosan, to lose; pt. t. /«as, pp. 
loren ; only used in comp./or-Zeosan, to lose entirely, Luke, xv. 4, 9, 
Crein, i. 328.4-Du. -Uezen^ only in comp, ver-liezen, to lose ; pt. t. 
verloor, pp. verloren ; G. -lieren, only in comp, ver-lieren, pt. t. ver/or, 
pp. verloren ; Goth, •liusany only in comp, fra-lhisan, to lose, Luke, 
XV. 8, with which ci. fra-lusnany to perish, 1 Cor. L 18. p. All three 
forms are from different grades of the Teut. verb *leus^n-, to lose ; 
pt. t. *lauSy pp. *luzanoz. From the Tcut. base LEUS, to lose, 
become loose (Pick, iii. 273). This base is an extension of ^LEU, 
to set free, whence Gk. kvtiv, to set free, release ; L. luerey to set free. 
A still older sense, ‘ to set free by cutting a bond,* is suggested by 
Skt. Itt, to cut, clip ; Benfey, p. 799. ^ Note the double form of 
the pp., viz., lost, lorn ; of which lost ( ^/as-w/) is formed from ME. 
losien : but iom ( - lor-en) is the regular strong pp. of leosen m. AS. 
liosan. Der. los-er, losing i from the same Teut. base are loose, vb., 
also spelt loosen, q.v., loose, adj.; leasing, q.v. ; lwn,for-lom ; loss, 
q.v. From the root LEU we also have solve, solution, aua-ly-sis, 
fara-ly-sis, palsy. 

liOSEli, IjOBJBL, a worthless fellow, a scamp. (E.) In 
Shak., Wint. Tale, ii. 3. 109. ME. losel, P. Plowm. B. vi. 124 ; also 
lord, id., vii. 136. Cf. A.S. los-ian, to ])erish. From Teut. *lus-, 
weak grade of *leusan‘, AS. Icosan, to lose, of which the pp. was 
lor-en ^for older *los-eH) ; whence lor-el. See IiOSe (above). The 
sense is ‘devoted to perdition;’ for the suffix, cf. AS. wac-ol, 
watchful. 

IjOSS, a losing, damage, waste. (E.) ME. los, Chaucer, C. T. 
4447 (B 27). A.S. los, destruction; to lose wunlon, i. c. perished, 
Alfred, tr. of Be<la, lib. v. c. 9 (or c. 10). ONorthumb. los, Matt, 
vii. 13 (I.indisfarne MS.'). From Teut. *lns-, weak grade of *leusan-, 
AS. liosan, to lose; see Ijose. 

IiOT, a iiortion, share, fate. (E.) ME. lot, a share ; Kich. Cucr 
de Lion, 4262, in Weber's Met. Romances. AS. klot'. Matt, xxvii. 
33, Luke, xxiii. 34; also klyt, Grein, ii. 90. The AS. hlot, n. (Tcut. 
type *hlutotn) is from hluh, the weak grade of Teut. *Ueutan-, AS. 
hleotan, to c.ist lots, a strong vcrb.4*lhi. lot, a lot; luten, to cast 
lots ; Icel. hlu/i, a part, share; from the strong verb hljo/a, to obtain 
by lot; Dan. lo<l, a lot; Swed. lott, a lot ; lotta, to cast lots. Cf. 
also G. loos, a lot; loosen, to cast lots; Goth, hlauts, a lot, Mark, 
•vv. 24 ; from Teut. *klaut, 2nd grade of *hleutan- (above). Per. lot, 
vb. ; Inti-er-y, {{.y.; al-lot,q.y. 

IiOTH, reluctant ; the same as Xioath, q. v. 

IiOTlOIT, a washing, external medicinal application. (L.) * Lot- 
ion, a washing or rinsing;' Blount's Gloss., cd. 1674. Formed, by 
analogy with F. words in -ion, from L. llitio, a washing ; cf. lotus, 
j>p. otlauiire, to wash; sec Iiave. Brugmann, i. $ 352 (3). 

IiOTO, IiOTTO, the name of a game. (Ital.— Tcut.) Modem ; 
the spelling lotto is the correct Ital. .spelling ; loto is a F. form of the | 
Ital. word.— Ital. lotto, a lot, lottery. Of Teut. origin; cf. OHG. 
hldz (G. loos), a lot ; see XiOt. 

lottery, a distribution by lot or chance. (Ital. — Teut.) 
In I.cvins, ed. 1570; and in Shak. Merch. Veil. i. 2. 32, ii. i. 15. 
— Ital. lotteria, lottaria, *a lottery;’ Torriano ^1688). — Ital. lotto 
(above). ^ The F. loterie is borrowed from Italian, but is in much 
later use ; thus it is omitted by Cutgrave, and Sherwood's index to 
(.'otgrave only gives halotage, sort, as equivalent words to E. lottery, 
LOTUS, the Egyptian water-lily. (L.— Gk.) * Lotos, or Lotus, 
the lote-tree; ' Kersey, ed. 1715. Minsheii, ed. 1627, speaks of the 
lothe-tree or lote-tree. It is spelt lote by Chajimau, tr. of Odyssey, ix. 
1G3.— L. /u/Ms, /fl/o&. — Gk. Aorrdr, a name given to several shrubs; 
(1) the Greek lotus; (2) the Cyreiiean lotus, an African shrub, the 
eaters of which were called Loto-phagi — Lotus-eaters, from (vk. 
*l>ay*tr, to eat ; (3) the lily of the Nile ; see LiddeB and Scott. Der. 
Loto-piuwi\ lotus-eater. 

XiOUD, making a great sound, noisy. (E.) ME. loudi more 
common in the adv. form /uud<js^ loudly; Chaucer, C. T. 674, 15339 
(A 672, B 4523). AS. hind, loud, Grein, ii. 88.<f Du. luid; G. laui, 
OHG. hint. B. Tcut. type *hludoz, for *hluth6s (with accent on o) ; 
allied to the Idg. type *klut6s (with weak grade klu) as seen in L. 
-clutus, in comp, in-dulus, renowned ; Gk. kKvtos, renowned ; Skt. 
fruta-, heard, from fm, to hear, Gk. nkittv, <^KLEU, to hear." 
Brugmann, i. §5 100, 113. Der. loud-ly, loud-ness\ from the same 
root is cli-ent. 

XiOUQH, a lake. (Irish.) The written Irish form of /ocA. - Irish 
lock, a lake, lough, arm of the sea ; sec XiOOh. 


XiOUKOE, to loll about, move about listlessly. (F.— L.) In 
Skinner’s Diet., ed. 1671; not before 1508. ‘A very flourishing 
society of people called loungers, gentlemen whose observations are 
mostly itinerant ; * The Gutirdian, no. 124, dated Aug. 3, 17^3* The 
verb seems to have been suggested by the term lungis, defined in 
Minsheu, ed. 1627, as meaning ‘ a slimmc, a tall and dull slangam, 
that hath no making tci his height ; ' and even as late as in Kersey, 
cd. 1715, we find lungis explained as ' a drowsy or dreaming fellow.' 
It was once a well-known term, and occurs in Decker’s Satiromastix ; 
Beaum. and Fletcher, Knight of the Burning Pestle, Act ii. sc. 3, 
speech i ; Lyly’s Euphucs and his F.ngland, Arber, p. 325 ; and 
the Play of Misogonus, written about 1 560 ; see Nares and llalliwell. 

— F. longis, ‘a lungis; a slimme, slow-back, dreaming luske pdlc 
fellow], drowsie gangrill ; a tall and dull slangam, that hath no 
making to his height, nor wit to his making ; also, one that being 
sent on an errand is long in returning;' Cot. Cf Norm. dial, longis, 
or seint-longis, a dolt, a slow fellow (Moisy). p. l.ittrd* supposes 
tiiat the sense of K. longis was due to a ]run, having reference to L. 
longus, long ; see Iiong. For, strictly, Longis was a proper name, 
lieing the OF. form of L. Longius, or Longinus, the name of the 
centurion who pierced the body of Christ. This name Longinus 
first apjjears in the Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, and was 
probably suggested by the Gk. Xoyx’?. a lance, the word used in 
John, xix. 34 ; hence the Picard form longin, with the sense of F. 
longis. See my note to P. Plowman, C. xxi. 82. Sec the word 
Lunge, which is certainly due to L. longus. Der. loung-er. 

LOUSE, the name of an insect. (E.) ME. lous, pi. lys or Us ; 
P. Plowman, B. v. 197, 198. AS. ITis, as a gloss to J.. pediculus; 
iElfric’s Gloss., Nomina Insectorum; the jd. form was /ys.+Du. 
luis; Dan. lus, ]>1. lus; Swed. lus, pi. loss; Icel. /us, pi. lyss; G. 
laus, pi. liiuse. All from Teut. */«s, fern. Cf. W. lleuen, a louse ; 
Stokes-Fick, p. 256. Der. lous-y, lous-i-ness ; louse, v. 

IiOUT.a clown, awkward fellow. (£.) The lit. sense is ‘stoop- 
ing’ or * slouching.* In Levins; and in K. John, ii. 509, iii. 1. 220. 
Sidney has : * this loutish clown ; ’ Arcadia, b. i. (R.) From the 
old verb lout, to stoop, how : ‘ he humbly louled ; * Spenser, F. Q. i. 
10. 44. ME. louien, to stoop, bow down ; C'haucer, C. T. 14168 
(P 335O1 P- Plowman, B. iii. 115. AS. lutan, to sloop, str. vb.; 
]>t. t. leat', Grein, ii. i97.<f‘IceL luta, to bow down; whence lu.tr, 
adj. bent down, stoo]>ing, which may have suggested our modern 
lout\ Swed. luta, to lean; Dan. lude, to stoop. Tcut. type *lutan-, 
pt. t. *laut, pp. lulanoz, Der. lout-ish, loul-ish-tuss, loit-er. 
LOUVEIL XjOOVEB, an opening in the roofs of ancient 
houses. (F. — Tcut.) MI5. /oi»er, Prompt. Parv. p. 315; see Way’s 
note. He cites : ' A loouer, or tunnell in the roofc, or top of a great 
hall, to auoid smoke, fumarivm, spiramentum Barct. Also in 
P. Plowman, C. xxi. 288; Romance of Paitcnay, 1175. In the 
latter passage we find : ‘ At louers, lowpes, archers had identc. To 
c.*ist, draw, and shctc, the diffence to be’ — it (the town) had plenty 
of archers at openings and loop-holes, to cast, draw (bow), and 
shoot.— OF. lovier, a louver; see Godefroy, who has lovier, litvier, 
lover, with three instances in which it is used to translate Late L. 
/im/imhi. — Romanic type *l5durium, adj. form due to Late L. lodium, 
a louver. (For the intercalated v, cf. F. pouvoir, from OF. pooir^ 
Span, poder.) p. The orig. sense was prob. an opening over a fire- 
place; from Tccl. hind, n. pi. a hearth, a fire-place; uU. allied to 
icel. Uafia, to lade, to pile, build up. Sec Xiade. (See Academy, 
Dec. 1894.) 

XiOVAQE, an umbelliferous plant. (K. — L.) In Levins, ed. 
1570, and in C'otgrave. Spelt loueache in Palsgrave ; and ab. 1400, 
in Hcnslow’s Medical Works of 14th cent., p. 8, 1. 18. From OF. 
levesche (mod. F. livvche), ‘ common lovage, Lombardy lovage,’ Cot.; 
spelt livesche, linvesche, luvesche, lovache in Godefroy ; cf. luvesche, as 
ill Voc. 555. 1 1, whence the E. form. Cf. Ital. ievistico, lovage. — L. 
ligusticum, lovage, a plant indigenous to Liguria ; whence its name. 

— Ligusticus, Ixilonging to Liguria. — L. Liguria (prob. formerly 
*Ligusia), a country of Cisalpine Gaul, of which the principal town 
was Genua, the modem Genoa. Similarly, we have Etruscan from 
Etru ria [E frwsin ?]. 

LOVjSj, affection, fondness, attachment. (E.) ME. /owe (with u 
for v), Chaucer, C. T. 1137, 1 161 (A 1135, 1159). AS. lu/u, love ; 
Grein, ii. 196. From the weak grade (*/«!>) of Tent, base *leut-.^ 
Goth, lubo; OH(j. luba; cf. G. liehe, OHG. liupa, love; Russ. 
liobov*, love; Skt. ISbha-, covetousness, luhh, to desire. Closely 
allied to Xiief. (^LEUBH). Der. love, verb, ME. louen (— /r.rr// , 
older forms louien, luuien, AS. lujigan, lufian, Grein, ii. I95 ; also 
lov-alle, lov-er (Chaucer, C. T., A 1 347 ), lov-ing, lov-ing-ly, Iov-ing-nes>, 
lov-ing-kind-ness; also love-ly, ME. luuelich, Ancren Riwlc, p. 42 ‘>j 
1 . 25 ; love-li-ness ; also love-less, love-bird, love-knot, love-lock, love- 
lorn. Also be-hve, ME. hi-lufieu, to love greatly. 

IiOW (1), inferior, deep, mean, humble. (Scand.) ME. /««', pb 
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lam : Chaucer, C. T. 17310 (H 361) ; older spellings loukt Ancren 
Riwle, p. 140, 1 . ^<**1 Ormulnm, 15346, loogk (in the comp. 

moogh * below), Allit. Poems, B. 1 16. Late AS. /«*, in 1 . 8 of The 
Grave; in Tliori)e’s Analecta, p. 153. — Icel. lagr, low; Swed. lAgi 
Dan. P' sense is * that which lies down,' 

or lies low (as we say). From Icel. lag-, 3rd (pt. pi.) stem of Itggja, 
to lie. See Iiie (i). Der. low-ness, P. Plowman's Crede, ed. 
Skeat, 1 . 513; low-ly, Chaucer, C. T. 99, low-li-ness ; law-er, verb «■ 
to make or become more low, formed from the comparative of the 
adj. (cf. better), Shak. Ant. i. 2. 129; low-ehurch, low-land, low-lander, 
low-spirited. Also he-low ( >■ by low). 

XiOW (a), to bellow as a cow or ox. (£.) MK. Ittowen, lowen, 
Wyclif, Job, vi. 5; Jer. li. 5a. AS. hlowan, to Irellow, resound; 
Grein, ii. 88.<^Du. loeijen, to low ; MHG. luejen, OHG. klSjan, to 
low. Cf. L. ela-mare, to exclaim, cry out ; Gk. ni-nX^-fuu, perf. pass, 
of 4caX-crv, to call. Der. low-ing, 1 Sam. xv. 14. 

LOW (3), a hill. (K.) In ])lace-namcs ; as Lud-low, Bart-low, 
Trip-low. AS. hlaw, a hill, a slo]ie ; also s])clt Jkligw, Grein, ii. 81. 
It also means a mound, .a grave.‘4‘(j»lh. Uaiw, a grave, tomb; 
allied to Goth, klains, a hill. From Tent, base *klai-, and grade of 
*Uei- (Idg. KLEI), to incline, slope. Hence it is relat^ to L. 
cliuus, a hill ; clinSre, to lean ; and IC. lean, verb. See Lean (i). 
LOW (4), flame. (.Scand.) In Bums, The Weary Pund o* Tow, 

I . 10. ME. lo^he, Ormulum, 16185. — Icel. /ogi, a flame; NP'ries. 
lowe (Outzen); MDaii. loge, Dan. lue. From Tout. *luh, weak 
gade^of *leuk- (Idg. LKUK), to shine; allied to L. lux; see 

LOWER (i), to let down, abase, sink. (E.) .Sec Low (1). 
LOWER (2), to frown, look sour. (E.) ME. louren, Chaucer, 
C. T. 6848 (D 1266) ; I*. Plowman, B. v. 132 ; spelt luren, K. Horn, 
ed. Lumby, 1 . 270. Not found in AS.^EFrics. and I.ow (j. laren, 
to lower, frown, iieer; MDu. loeren (with oe for u, Franck), ‘to 
Iccre, to frownc;* Hexham. Also G. lauern, to lurk, lie on the 
watch ; a sense which apjiears in the Itl. derivative lur-k ; sec Lurk. 
LOYAL. faithful, true. (F. — L.) Common in Slink.; as in Rich. 

II, i. 1. 148. 181. — F. loyal, ‘loyall, faithfull, also Inwfull ; * Cot. 
— L. legalis, legal. — L. leg-, stem of lex, law. Sec Legal. Doublets, 
leal, l^td. Dor. loyal-ly, loyal-ty, loyal-ist. 

LOZENGE. a rhombus ; a small cake of flavoured sugar, &c., 
orig. of a diamond shape. (F. — Prov. — E.) Formerly spelt losenge; 
and esp. used as an hemldic term, to denote a shield of a diamond 
shape ; see Komaunt of the Rose, 1 . 893, where the f )F. word is 
also losenges. The word losenges in Chaucer. Ho. of Fame, 1317. 
is prob. the same yeord.’mQV. losenge, lozenge, ‘a losenge, a lo/enge, 
a little scpiare cake of preserved herbs, flowers. &c. ;' Cot. Mt»d. F. 
losange; Prov. lausange tMistral). — C)Prov. lauza, Prov./nwso (Gascon 
luui), a square stone, a tomb>stone (Mistral) ; Low L. lausa, lauza, 
the same. Allied to Span, laude, a tomb-stone (Pincd<a). — L. acc. 
lapidem, from nom. lapis, a stone, also a tomb-stone, grave-stone. 
See Lapidairy. ^ Sec N. and Q. 9 S. x. 84, The phonology is 
quite regular ; the L. d, between two vowels, becomes OProv. z, mod. 
Prov. s, as in L. laudare, to jiraisc, OProv. lauzar, mod. Prov. lausa, 
W ith Span, lauded, L. lapidem, com pai e .Span, raudo, rapid< L. rapidum. 
But lauza may represent on adj. form *lapidea. Cf. also Span, losa, 
a flag-stone, marble-slab, a square stone used for jiaving ; whence 
losar, to pave ; OF. lauze. Port, lousa, a flat-stone, a slate for 
covering roofs ; all from Prov. Thus the word meant grave-stone, 
square slab ; and Anally a flat square cake. 

LUBBER, a clumsy fellow, dolt. (E.) ME. lobre, lotmr, P. Plow- 
man, A. ])rol. 52 ; B. prol. 55; where some M.S.S. have /ofry. Palsgrave 
h.'is: ‘ 1 lubber, I playe the lubber.* \Vc find similar forms in Du. 
l<Mes, a booby ; Swed. dial, lubber, a thick, clumsy, lazy man (Rietz); 
lulba, the same, from luhba, v., to be slow or dull ; MDu. lobhen, 

* a liibbard, a clown;' Norw. lubb, lubba, one of round thick figure, 
lubben, short and thick. Cf. W. Hob, a dolt, lubber ; llabi, a strip- 
ling, loolty ; Pomeranian lobbe, a lubber ; EFries. lobbe, Icb, a flabby 
lump. Shak. has Ub, Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1.16, which is exactly the W. 
word ; also to /oft dawn ■ to droop. Hen. V, iv. 2.47. Der. lubber-ly. 
Merry Wives, v. 5, 195. And see lump. 

Lubricate, to make smooth or slippery. (L.) Used by Rav, 
On the Creation, pt. ii. (R.) Kersey, ed. 1715, has lubricitate, to 
make slippery. The adj. lubrick occurs in Cotgravc to translate F. 
lubrijpte; and the sb. lubricity, for F. lubricite.^l,. lubricatus, pp. ol 
l&brieare, to make slippery. — L. Ihhricus, slippery (whence F. lubrique). 
Allied to Blip. q. v. Der. luhricat-ion, lubrieat-or ; also lubricity - F. 
lubrieiti, as above. 

LUCE. a fish, prol). the pike. (F. — I..) * Luce, fyschc, Lucius;' 

Prompt. Parv. ; and see Chaucer, C. T.' 352 (A 350). — OF. lus, 
‘a pike;* Cot. — L. lacius, a fish, pcrha]>s the pike. fir It is 

E irobable that luce in Shak. Merry Wives, i. 1. 16, means a louse, 
y a pun upon the word ; see note in Schmidt. 


LUCID, blight, shining, dear. (L.) *Lneid firmament;' Spenser, 
Mother Hubbard’s Tale, 1. 1259. [TTiere is no MF. lueiie in Cot.; 
the E. word was taken directly from Latin.] — L. Ikeidut, bright, 
shining. -L. lueere, to shine; L. /fie-, stem of lux, light. From 
^LEVK or ^REUK, to shine; whence also Skt. ruck, to shine, 
ruck, light, Gk. Ktvxos, white, &c. Der. luciddy, lueid-ness, lucid-i-ty. 
Also Luei-/er, Chancer, C. T. 14005 (B 3189), from L. lud-/er 
(biinger of light, morning-star), from L. luei-, dwl. stem of /«*, and 
fer-rt, to bring. Also lucent, Ben Jonson, Epigram 76, 1 . 8, from 
L. lucent-, stem of pres. pt. of lacere, to shine. Also lucubratiw, 
q.v. From the same root we have lu-nar, lu-min-ous, lu-mix-ary, 
e-lu-cid-ate, il-lu-min-ate, limn, pel-lu-cid, lu-s-trat-ion, il-lu-s-trate, 
trans-luc-ent, lu-natic, lustre (l ), lynx. And sec Light (l). 

LUCK, fortune, chance, good hap. (MDu.) ^Lukke and good 
hapi>e;’ Caxton, Hist, of Troye, leaf 216, back, 1 . 7. Not found 
in AS. -Du. luk, geluk, good fortune, happiness.+MHG. geliicke, 
good fortune ; whence G. gl'uek (lor geluck). Prob. allied to G. 
locken, MHG. loeken, OUG. lokon, to entice, allure, decoy; cf. the 
Shetland word luck, to entice, to entreat (Edmondston). The 
EFries. luk, Swed. lycka, Dan. lykke, are all from G. Der. luck-y. 
Much Ado, v. 3. 32 ; luek-i-ly, luck-i-ness, luck-less, luck-less-ly, -ness. 
LUCRE, gain, profit. (B'.-L.) ME. lucre, Chaucer, C. T. 
16S70 (G 1402). — F. lucre. — L. lucrum, gain. Allied to Irish luaek, 
value, price, wages, him ; G. lohn, a reward ; Gk. Xci'a, booty ; Russ. 
lov*, catching of prey, lovite, to capture. All from ^^LEU, to win, 
ca])ture as booty ; Fick, i. 755. Der. lucr-at-ive, from F. lueratif, 

I * lucrative,’ Cot.<L. lucrntiutts, from lucratus, pp. of lucrari, to gain, 
which is from lucrum, sb. ; also lucrative-ly, -ness. 
LUCUBRATION, a production composed in retirement. (L.) 
•Lucubration, a studying or working by candle light ; ’ Phillips’ Diet, 
ed. 1706. Coined, in imitation of F. words in -tion, from L. lueu- 
hratio, a working by lamp-light, night-work, lucubration.- L. lucu- 
brdre, to bring in lamps, to work by lamp-light. —I« lucubrum, 
a faint light (Isidore) ; formed from lue-, stem of lux, light. See 
Luold. Light (I). 

LUDICROUS, laughable, ridiculous. (L.) ‘Some ludicrous 
schoolmen;’ Spectator, no. 191,1. 1. Formed (like arduous, &c.) 
immediately from L. ludicrus, done in sport ; by change of -us to 
-oMs.— L. /fid/-, for ludo-, decl. stem of ludus, sport. — 1.. ludere, to 
play. Root unknown. Der. ludicrous-ly, -ness ; also (from ludere), 
al-lude, col-lude, e-lude, de-lude, inter-lude, pre-lude ; and (like pp. 
lusus), al-lus-ion, col-lus-ion, de-lus-ion, il-lus-ion. 

LUFF. L9OF. to turn a ship towards the wind. (E. ?) The 
pp. loofed is in Shak. Ant. iii. 10. 18. *To /oqf, usually pron. to 
luff;* Phillips’ Diet. ed. 1706. Shak. prob. took the word from 
North’s Plutarch, since we find ‘he was driven also to loo/ off to 
have more room ’ in the description of the battle of Actium ; see 
Shakespeare’s Plutarch, ed. Skeat, p. 212, note i. The verb answers 
to Du. locven, to luff, to keep close to the wind. B. But the verb 
is due to an older sb., found in ME. more than once. This is the 
ME. lo/, a ‘ loof,’ the name of a certain contrivance on board ship, 
of which the use is not quite certain. We find it in Layamon, 
11 - 78591 9744 ; the j)!. being hues (--loves), 20949, 30922 ; sec Sir F. 

I Madden’s remarks in vol. iii. p. 476 of his edition ; and cf. OF. lo/, 
loe/, lou/ in Godefroy, used in the same sc;nse. See also Richard 
Cuer de Lion, 1 . 71 ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, C. 106; Ancren 
Riwle, p. 104, 1 . 1 (though this passage is of doubtful meaning). 

' The word seems to have had different senses at different times ; thus 
the mod. Du. loe/ is ‘ weather-gage,’ like mod. E. luff; but Kilian 
explains the MDu. /ni/ by sca/mus, i. e. a thole-pin. In Falconer’s 
Marine Diet, we find loo/ explained as ‘ the after-part of a ship’s 
bow ; ’ whilst in I.ayamon and other passages in ME. we find (as 
.Sir F. Madden says) that it is * ai)i>licd to some part of a ship, the 
agency of which was used to alter its course.’ Sir F. Madden quotes 
from the Supplement to Ducange, s.v. dracena, which L. word is 
used as ecjuivalent to IC. loo/, and explained by gubernaculum. The 
reader should consult Sir F. Madden’s note. The loo/ was certainly, 
as Mr. Wedgwood remarks, ' a timber of considerable size, by which 
the course of the ship was directed.’ It was not, however, what we 
now call a rudder. C. In my opinion, the passages in which the 
word occurs go to prove that it was orig. a kind of paddle, which in 
large ships became a large piece of timber, perhaps thrust over ike 
a/ter-part 0/ a ship's bow (to use Falconer’s expression) to assist the 
rudder in keeping the ship’s head right. D. In any case, we may 
])erhaps infer that the orig. sense was ‘ paddle ;’ and the word may be 
an English one, though we may have also re-borrowed the word, in 
the i6th century, from the cognate Du. loe/. Cf. also Dan. luv, luff, 
weather-gage ; luve, to luff ; Swed. lo/, weather-gage ; but these may 
have been borrowed from Dutch. We find, however, the cognate 
Bavarian laffen, the blade of an oar, flat part of a rudder (Schmeller). 
These words are further to be connected with Icel. liff, the flat hand, 
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Goth, the flat haod| palm of the hand, the Lowland Scotch 
form being loof. S. R^pitnlating, we may conclnde that the 
flat or palm of the hand was the original loof which, thmst over the 
side of the primitive canoe, helped to direct its course when a rude 
sail had bem set up ; this became a paddle, and, at a later time, 
a more elaborate piece of mechanism for keeping the ship’s head 
straight; which, being constantly associated with the idea of the 
winas direction, came at last to mean * weather<gage,’ esp. as in the 
Do. loef houdmf to keep the luff, de lotf^ afmnnen, to gain the luff, 
U lotf^ windward ; &c. A similar idea is seen in L. pa/ma, (i) the 
})alm of the hand, (a) the blade of an oar. The verb is from the 
older sb. ^ Napiers Collection of Glosses contains tlie entry: 

* Redimicula, lofasi’ 5 * 4 * \ otherwise, lof is unrecorded. We must 
not connect Du. loef luff, with Du. luehit air; nor ilirith our own 
•word loft, "Dor. a-loof, q.y, 

IiITG, to pull, haul, drag. (Scand.) * To lugge^ traherc, vellere ;* 
Levins. The old sense was ‘ to pull by the Mir.’ In Gower, iiL 
148 (bk. vii. T893), we have: * And be the chin and be the cheke 
She luggeih him 1 iht as hir liste,* i. e. she pulls him by his beard and 
whiskers as she pleases. So also : ‘ to-lugg^ of manye * « pulled by 
the hair by many people; P. Plowman, B. ii. ai6.«-Swed. lugga, to 
pull by the hair ; cf. Swed. lugg, the fore-lock ; Norw. lugga, to 
pull by the hair ; lugg, the hair of the head. fi. Perhaps a variant 
(with i for g) appears in Low G. luken, to pull, esp. to pull by the 
hair ; Brem. Wbrterbuch, iii. 97 ; cf. prov. E. louk, to weed, pull up 
weeds (see loukers^weedtn, in Halliwell), from AS. liuan, str. vb., 
to pull up weeds ; cf. Dan. luge, the same. ‘ Ceorl of his mcere lycb 
yfel weod moiiig a peasant lugs many an evil weed out of his field; 
AJlfred’s tr. of Boethius, met. xii. 28. Der. lugg-age (with F. suflix 
-age). Temp. iv. 231. And see IiUgpaiL flir The alleged AS. 
g^uggian, due to Somner, is unauthorised. 
iiuaBAHi, a sort of square sail. (Hybrid; Scand. and £.) 
^Lugsail, a square sail hoisted occasionally on a yard which hangs 
nearly at right angles with the mast;’ Ash’s Diet., ed. 177.S. [He 
does nut mention lugger, which appears to be a later word ; the Dan. 
lugger, Du. logger, a lugger, may be borrowed from E.] Apparently 
from tile verb to lug, it being so easily hoisted by a mere pull at the 
rope which Supports the yard. Der. lugg-er, a ship rigged with lug- 
saili ; unless the derivation runs the other way ; in which case the 
lugsail is named from the lugger ^ which may be from Du. logger, 
‘slow sl^,’ from Du. log, EFries. lug, slow. (Uncertain.) 
LUOXjBRIOUS, mournful. (L.) Siielt lugubrom and lugubrious 
in Kersey, ed. 1715 ; but luguhrous only in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. | 
Suggested by L. lagubrh, mournful. — 1 .. lugire, to mourn. Cf. Gk. 
hvypos, sad ; prob. also Skt. ruj, to break, bend. Der. lugubrious-ly, 
-ness. 

XiXTKIBWABM, partially warm, not hot. (E.^ *Leuiewarme or 
blodde warme ; ’ Palsgrave. Luke means * tepid,’ and can correctly 
be used alone, as by Sam Weller in Dickens, Pickwick Papers, ch. 
33 : ‘ let me have nine penn’orth o’ brandy and water luke,’ It is 
suflicient to trace this word alone. ME. leui, leuke, luke, warm, 
tepid. ‘ AIs a leuke bath, nouther hate ue calde ; ’ -e as a tejiid bath, 
neither hot nor cold ; Pricke of Conscience, 1 . 7481 (Harl. MS.). 
‘Tha blod com foifi /M^«’=the blood came forth warm; Layamon, 
* 7557 * *** Hu. leuk, lukewarm ; EFries. luk, luke, 

tepid, weak, slack. Boot uncertain; see Du. leuk in Franck. 
^ Distinct from the older word lew, with the same sense, but perhaps 
affected by it. ‘Thou art lew, nether cold nether hoot;’ Wyclif, 
Kcv. iii. 16, where one MS. has lewk. This lew is closely allied to 
AS. hleo, hleow, a shelter, a jilace that is protected from cold wind, 
&c., allied to the mod. K lee; see IjOe. Der. luke-warm-ly, luke- 
wamt-ness. 

IsULL, to sing to rest, quiet. (E.?) ME. lullen, Chaucer, C. T. 
8439, 9697 (E 553, 1833). Earlier, in Walter de Bibbesworth, 1 . 9; 
in Wright, Vocab. i. 143. Not in AS.+Swed. lulla, to hum, to lull ; 
Dan. lulle, to lull; MDu. lullen, to sing in a humming voice, dng to 
sleep; Ondemans; WFlem. lullen, the same ; De Bo. p. Purely an 
imitative word, from the repetition of lu, lu, vhich is a drowsier 
form of the more cheerful la ! la I used in singing. Cf. G. lallen, to 
lisp as children do, to babble (lit. to say la la ) ; so also Gk. AoAcrv, to 
speak. Der. bdl, sb. ; lull-a-by; and see lull, loll-ard, lilt, 
DXTMBAGO, pain in the loins. (L.) In Phillips’ Diet., ed. 1706. 
— L. lumbago (a rare word), pain in the loins. i-L. lumb-us, the loin. 
See Lumbar. 

LUMBAR, belonging to the loins. (L.) * Lumbar or Lumbary, 
belonging to the loins;’ Phillips, ed. 1706.-L. lumbarU, adj., only 
found in the neut. lumbare, used os sb. to signify ' apron ; * Jerem. 
xiii. I (Vulgate). »L. lumbus, the loin. Cf. AS. lendenu, pi. the 
loins. Matt. iii. 4 ; Du. lendenen, s. pi. ; Swed. land, Dan. leend, the 
loin ; G. lende, the haunch. Root unknown. Brugmann, i. $ 360. 
Der. (from L. lumbus) lumb-ago ; also loin, q. v. 


ZiUMBBR (1), cumbersome or useless furniture* (F.— G.) See 
Trach, Select Glossary, where we find; ‘The htmbor-TOom wu 
orig. the Lombard-room, or room where the Lombard banker and 
brMer stowed away his pledges. ... As these would naturally often 
accumulate here till they became out of date and unserviceable, the 
steps are easy to be traced by which the word came to possess its 
present meaning.’ So in Webster, Northward Ho, A. v. sc. i ; 
’ for though his apparel lie i’ the lombard.* * To put one’s clothes 
to lumber, pignori dare;’ Skinner’s Diet., ed. 1671. ^Lombardnr, 
an usurer or broaker, so called from the Lombards . . . hence our 
word lumbar, which signifies refuse household stuff. Lombard is also 
used for a bimk for usury or pawns ;' Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674 ; so 
also in Fuller, Church Hist., III. v. 10. Minsheu, ed. 1627, gives 
Lumbar, Lombar, or Lombard, * a bancke for vsury or pawnee.’ He 
also gives: * Limber, old baggage of household stuffc, so called of 
the noise it maketh when it is remoued, lumber, lumber, 8cc. ; * and 
if any reader prefer this fancy, he may do so; see Lumber (2). 
But, on the other hand, Butler uses lumber to mean * money for 
pledges;’ as: ‘The lumber for their proper goods recover ; ’ Upon 
Critics. 1 . 94. And the word had reference to quite small articles ; 
as ‘a brassc ladle, and other lomber;' Unton Inventories, p. 27. 

‘ A panne of brasse, with other lombor\ * Will of R. Morton (148S) ; 

{ >r. by £. M. Thompson, p. The Lombards were early known as 
enders of money on pawn; sec P. Plowman, C. vii. 241, B. v. 
24a, and the note. ■> F. Lombard, ‘ a Lombard ; ’ Cot. ; OF. 
LonAart, a usurer (Godefroy). (It also formerly meant a pawn- 
broker’s shop ; Littre). »Late L. Longobardus, Langobardus ; for G. 
Langbart, Long-beard ; a name given to the men of this tribe (Littre). 
See Long and Beard. ^ Or the sb. may have lieen originally 
due to the verb to lumber, to ramble, to move heavy furniture, make 
a noise thus ; cf. lumber, v., in Palsgrave, and Swed. dial, lomra, to 
roar. See N. E. D. The word may have been influenced by both 
' sources. See Lumber (2). Der. lumber-room. 

1 lumber (2), to make a great noise, as a heavy rolling object. 
(Scand.) ‘The lumbering of the wheels;’ Cowper, John Gilpin, 
St. 6 from end. * 1 lumber, 1 make a noise above ones head, le fais 
bruit. You lumbred so above my head I could not sleep for you ;* 
Palsgrave. ‘ They lumber forth the lawe ; ’ Skelton, Colin Clout, 
1 . 95. A frequentative verb of Scand. origin ; preserved in Swed. 
dial, lomra, to resound, frequent, of ljumma, or Ijomma, to resound, 
thunder ; from ljumm, a great noise ; Kietz. [Similarly lumber (with 
excrescent b) stands for lumm-er, where -er is the frequentative suflix.] 
p. The Swed. ljumm is cognate with Icel. hljbmr, a sound, tune, 
voice ; but differs from AS. hlyn, a loud noise (Grein), in the suffix 
and quantity. The Goth, hliuma means ‘ hearing ; * Mk. vii 35. 
y. Swed. ljumm, Icel. hljbmr, Goth, hliuma, are from the Teut. base 
*hleu-, to hear ; a^KLEU. See Loud. 

LUMIMARx, a bright light. (F. — L.) ‘O radiant Luminary;* 
Skelton, Prayer to the Father of Heaven, 1 . 1. — OF. luminarie 
(Littr^) ; later luminaire, ‘a light, candle, lampe;’ Cot. — L. lumi- 
nare, a luminary, neut. of /umfnurts, light-giving. — I., lumin-, stem of 
lumen ( = */uc-wot), light. Cf. L. lUcere, to shine; see Luoid. 
And see Luminous. 

LUMINOUS, bright, shining. (F.— L.) ‘Their sunny tents, 
and houses luminous ; ’ Giles Fletcher, Christ's Triumph after Death ; 
ii.st. 31.— F. /vminrwx, * shining ; ’ Cot.— I., luminbsus, luminous. — L. 
/tbntn-, stem of lumen, light ; see Luminary. Der. luminous-ly, 
-ness. Also (from L. lumen) lumi»-ar-y, il-lumin-ate. See Luoid. 
^ Perh^ taken directly from Latin. 

LUMP, a small shapeless mass, clot. (Scand.) ME. lompe, 
lumpe; ‘a lompe of chesc’— a lump of cheese; P. Plowman, C. x. 
150. Of Scand. origin; cf. Swed. dial, lump, a piece hewn off a log 
(Rietz) ; Norweg. lump, a block, knop, stump (Aasen). p. Allied 
words are Du. lamp (MDu. lompe), a rag, tatter, lump ; Du. lamp, 
clumsy, dull, awkward ; EFries. lump, clumsy, thick, vile, lumpy ; 
Swed. and Dan. lumpen, shabby, mean. Perhaps allied to lilmp (2) 
by gradation ; cf. Dan. dial, lumpe. Low G. lumpen, to limp. Der. 
lump-ing ; lump-ish, Two Gent iii. 2. 62 ; lump-y, lump-fish. Also 
lunch, o, V. 

LUNAR, belonging to the moon. (L.) In Minsheu, cd. 1627. 
[The older word was lunary, used by Cot. to tr. F. /»nair«.]— L. 
lunaris, lunar.— L. luna (<*loucsna), the moon, lit, light-giver. Cf. 
L. lucere, to shine; see Luoid. Brugmann, i. § 218. Der. (from 
L. luna) lun-ate, i.e. moon-shaped, crescent-like; lun-at-ion, in 
Kersey, ed. *71,^; lun-at-ic, q. v. ; lun-ette, ‘ in fortification, a small 
work gen. raised before the courtin in ditches full of water,’ Phillips 
— F. lunette, dimin. of F. luue, the moon. Also inter-lunar. 

LUNATIC, affected with madness. (F.— L.) ME. Ima/ik, 
P. Plowman, C. x. 107; used as sb. id. B. prol. 123.— F. lunatique, 
‘lunatick;’ Cot. — L. lundtieus, insane; lit. affected by the moon, 
which was supposed to cause insanity.— L. lundtm, moon-like. 
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-iL. luaa, the moon; sec liUXiar. Der. lunae-y, Hamlet, ii. 2. 49, 
iii. I. 14. , . , 

LUNCH, a lump, large piece of bread, &c. (Scand.) ^Lunchts, 
slices, cut'i of meat or bread; ’ Whitby Glossary. Minsheu (ed. 1627) 
mentions lunch, as being equivalent to * gobbet, or peece.' * Cheese 
an’ bread . . in lunches-/ Burns, Holy Fair, st. 23. Kictz has Swed. 
dial, Innk, a ball of flour in broth. The word is a variant of lump ; 
just ns hunch, hunch, are variants of hump and hump : see those words. 
Similarly, Swed. linha, to limp. And sec IiUmp. "Dot. lunch-eon, q.v. 

liUNCHiEON, IiUNCH, a slight meal between breakfast 
and dinner. (Scand.) Lunch, in the modern sense, seems at first to 
he an abbreviation of luncheon, though we shall trace the latter back 
to lunch in the sense mentioned in the article above. Cotgravc 
translates OF. earibot by * a lunchion, or big piece of bread, &c. ; * 
also OF. horion by ‘ a dust, cuff, rap, knock, thump, also, a luncheon, 
or big piece.* * A lunch, or a luncheon of bread ; ' Gazophylncium 
Anglicanum (16S9). We may suspect the spellings lunch-ion, lunch- 
eon, to be merely literary luiglish for lunch-in. ‘ A huge lunshin of 
bread, i.e. a large idece;* Tliorrsby's (Yorkshire) l,eiter to Ray, 
1703 (E. I). S. Gloss. B. 17, p. 103). And this lunchin is probably 
nothing but lunching, with n for ng. At any rate, luncheon, lunchion, 
or lunchin, is nothing but an old ]irovincinl word, and a mere 
extension of lunch, a lump, without, nt first, any change of meaning. 
It was easily extended to mean a slight meal, just as we now say ‘ to 
take a snack,’ i. c. a snatch of food. Quite distinct from Nunohoon, 
q.v. Der. Zf/nrA, verb. 

IiUNH, a leash; as, the lune of a hawk. (F. — L.) ^Lunes, or 
small thongs of leather ; ’ Strutt, Sports, bk. i. c. 2. § 9. I’rob. 
a variant of ME. loigne, the same; Rom. Rose, 3X82. — OF. loigne, 
longue, a lune. — 1 .ate J longia, a thong ; formed from L. longus, long; 
see Long. Cf. MF. longe, ‘ a hawk’s lune or leash ; ’ Cot. 

LUNG, one of the organs of breathing. (K.) Gen. in the pi. 
lungi. ME. lunge ^sing.j. liower, C. A. iii. 100; bk. vii. 465; 
lunges (pi.), id. iii. 99 ; bk. vii. 452. Also longes, jib, C'hauccr, C. T. 
2754 (A AS. lungen, fern, sing.; ]d. lungenn. ‘I’ulnio, 

lungen;’ Voc. 160. 34; lungena, 306. iS.^Du. long, s, pi., lungs, 
lights; led. lunga, iicut. sing.; usually in pi. lungu; Dan. lunge \ 
pi. lunger’, Swed. lunga', it. lungen, \t\. p. Allied to AH. lungre, 
quickly (orig. lightly), Grein, ii. iqfi; also to K. light (2), which is 
allied to Gk. ikaxvs, Skt. Inghu-, light ; see Light (2). Thus the 
lungs are named from their lightness ; indee<l, they are also called 
lights. Finally, lungs, light, levity are all from the same root. Cf. 
aho Russ, leghoe, lung, as compared with Russ, legkii, light ; Port. 
leves, lights, from leve, light, llrugmanii, i. § Cuji. Der. lung-wort, 
AS. lut^enwyrt. Gloss, to Cockayne’s A. S. Leechdoms. 

LUNijIH, a thrust, in fencing. (F. — L.) In Todd’s Johnson; 
formerly lon^e, used by Smollett (Johnson). * 1 have my jiassees, . . . 
My longes’, Dekker, Wonder of a Kingdom, A. i. sc. 1 ; sjielt 
longees, Butler, llud. pt. iii. c. 1. 159. The E. a longe is a mistaken 
substitute for F. allonge (formerly also alouge), ‘a lengthening,* Col. 
So named from the extension of the body in delivering the thrust.-* 
F. allonger (formerly alonger), to lengthen ; cf. Jtal. allongare, 
nllungare, to lengthen (Floiio). Cloinpounded of F. a (T.. at/; and 
*lnngare, only in comp, e-longare, to lengthen ; see Hlongate. 
LUPLNIf, a kind of jmlse. (F. — L.) The pi. is both lupines and 
lupins in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxii. c. 23. ME. lupines, pi., 
I..anfranc's Cirurgic, ]). 88, 1. 20. — F. lupin, ‘the pulse lupines;’ 

— L. luptHum, a lupine, kind of imlse ; ncut. of lupinus, wolfish, 
though the reason of the name is not apparent ; ])crh.aps ‘ because it 
exhausts tlie soil ’ (Webster). — L. lupus, a wolf ; see Wolf. 
LURCH (I), to lurk, dodge. (.Scand.) Merely a vai bant of lurk, 
due to a pabatalised pronuncuation ; see Lurk. It means to lie in 
wait, lurk; Merry Wives, ii. 2. 26. Der. lureh-er, ‘one that lies 
upon the lurch, or upon the catch, also a kind of hunting*dog,' 
I’hillips, cd. 1 706 ; ' false lorchers,’ Roy, Rede Me, ed. Arber, p. 98, 

1. 7. 

LURCH ( 2), the name of a game. (F. - G.) The phr. * to leave 
in the lurch * was derived from its use in an old game ; to lurch is 
still used ill pbaying cribhage. ‘ But rather leav'* him in the lurch ; ’ 
Butler, lludibras, pt. ii. c. 3. 1. 1 151. The game is mentioned in 
Cotgravc. — F. lourche, ‘the game called Liirche, or, a Lurch in 
game ; il demoura lourche, he was left in the lurch ; * Cot. He also 
gives : * Ourche, the game at tables c.alled lurch.' p. 'I'his suggests 
that lourche stands for I'ourche, the initial / lieing merely the def. 
article ; but this is doubtful, as wc find also lt.al. lurcio, ‘ the game 
lurch;* Torriano. y. Apparently from OF. lourch^, deceived, 
duped (Godefroy). — Bavar. lurzen, to deceive; lurz, left (of the 
hands), perverse, bc.atcn at draughts; Schmeller, i. 1503. Der. 
lurch, V., to cheat, rob; sec Curiol.aiius, ii. 3. 105. 

LURCH (3), to devour; obsolete. t'F. ?--G. V) Bacon says that 
proximity to great cities ‘ lureheth all provisions, and maketh every 
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thing dcare;’ Essay xlv, Of Building. That is, it absorbs them, 
lit. gulps them down. ‘ To lurch, deuonr, or eate greedily, Ingur- 
gito’,' Ikiret, Alvcaric. * Lurcher, an exceding eater;’ Palsgrave. 
Perhaps a iicculiar use of lurch (2), as if to devour before others. 
Cf. ‘I lurtche, as one dothe his felowes at meate with ctynge to 
hasiyly;’ Palsgrave. But influenced by Ital. lurcare, to lurch or 
devour greedily;’ Torriano ; I-aie L. lureiire, to devour greedily ; L. 
lurcuri, the same ; L. lurco, a glutton. 

LURCH (4), a sudden roll sideways. (Scand.?) Not in Todd’s 
Tolmson. ‘A lee lurch, a sudden jerky roll of a ship to the leeward, 
.as when a heavy sea strikes her on the weather side ; * Cent. Diet. 
A sea term. Of obscure origin; but probably due to lurch (1) in 
the sense of to stoop or duck like one who skulks or tries to avoid 
notice. See Lurch. (1). 

LURR, a bait, enticement, decoy. (F. — G.) ME. lure, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1 7021 72). The jip. lured, enticed, occurs in P. Plowman, 

B. v. 439 ; cf. Chaucer. C. T. 5997 (D 415). A term of the chase; 
and therefore of F. origin. — OF. loerre, loirre (sec Littre), later leurre, 
‘a faulconei’s lure;’ Cot. — Teut. tyjxj *ldthrom, n.; as in MIIG. 
luoiter (G. luder), a liait, decoy, lure. Dor. lure, vb. 

LURID, wan, gloomy. (L.) ‘ Lurid, jiale, wan, black and blew;’ 
Pilount’s tiloss., cd. 1674. — L. luridiis, pale, yellow, wan, ghastly. 
Prob. .allied to Gk. gkiopos, green (Prellwitz) ; see Chlorine. 
LURK, to lie in wail, skulk, lie hid. (Scand.) ME. lurken, lorken, 
Chaucer, C.T. 16126 (G 658); I’. Plowman, B. ii. 216. Of Scand. 
origin. -Norw. lurka, to sneak away, to go slowly; Swed. dial. 
lurka, to do anything slowly ; EFi ies. lurken, to shufllc along, p. The 
-k apiicars to be a suffix; cf. Norw. and Swed. lura, Dan. lure, to 
lurk, outwit, it. lauern, to lurk. See Lower (2). Doublet, lurch 
(1) ; perhaps lurch (4). 

LURY, the same as Lory, q. v. 

LUSCIOUS, delicious, very sweet, fulsome, nice. (F. — L.V) 
Also s])e1t lushious, S|>enscr, F. Q. ii. 12. 54; and in Skinner. 
Wedgivood cites from Palsgrave : ‘ I'Yesshe or lussyousc, as meate 
that is nat well seasoned or that hath an nnplcsante swetnesse in il, 
fade* ‘'J’he strong may eate good looshiouse meate;’ Drant, tr. of 
Horace, bk. ii. sal, 4 (ifi06). It seems to be formed from prov. 1'.. 
lush, sweet, juicy, abundant, said of vegetation (E. 1 ). !).). p. J’ossi- 
bly influenced by Ml<). lucius, variant of licius, short for delicious ; as 
in ‘ with lucius drinkes; ’ Robson, Three Met. Romances, p. 17 ; cf. 

‘ with licius drinke,* id. p. 38. So also : ‘ licious quails ; ’ Bp. I lacket, 
Cent, of Sermons, fol. p. 515. And it may also have been influenced 
l»y ME. lusty, pleasant. ‘How lush and lusty the grass looks;’ 
'J'ei^. ii, 1. 52. See Lush. Der. luscious-ness. 

LuSH, fresh, luxuriant, juicy, said of vegetation. (F.— L.) 

‘ Then green and voyd of strength and lush and ioggy is the blade;’ 
Golding, tr. of Ovid, Metam. xv. leaf 1S2 (1603). Cf. Tempest, ii. 
1. 52. A ]iarallcl form to lash, relaxed, tender, soft and watery 
(E. D. D.). And see N. E. I ). — MF. lasche, ‘ slack, flngging, weak ; ’ 
Cot. — MF. lascher (F. liicher), to slacken. — Late L. *iascdre, for L. 
laxdre, to slacken.- L. laxus, lax ; see Lax. 

LUST, longing de.sire. (E.) ’fhe old sense is ‘ pleasure.’ ME. 
/«*/, Chaucer, C. T. 192. 2VS. lust, pleasure; Grein, ii. 196.4-Du. 
lust, delight; Icel. lysf, losti; Dan. lyst; Swed. lust-, Goth, lustus; 
i'w. lust. Allied to Ski. lash, to desire; Gk. kiKaiofUu. Brugmann, 
h § (*)• "Dot. lust, verb, K. Lear, iv. 6. 166, the older form 

ljcing/«/- AS. lystan; lust y, ME. /«»/-y» Chancer, C. T, 80; lust-i-ly, 
lust-i-ness ; lust-fid, Ayenbile of Inwyt, p. So ; lust-fuUness, i). Eng. 
Homilies, cd. Morris, i. 21 ; list-less ( lust-less'^, Gower, C. A. ii. 
III. bk. iv. 3262 ; Promjit. Parv. p. 307 ; list-less-ness. 
LUSTRATION, a iiurification by sacrifice, a sacrifice. (L.) 

‘ The doctrine of lustrations, amulets, and charms ; ’ Sir Browne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. i. c. 11. sect. 12. Formed, by analogy with F. 
words in -//o«, from L. lustratio, an expiation, sacrifice.- L. lustrare, 
to jnirify. — I „ lustrum, an expiatory sacrifice. See Lustre (2). 
LUSTRE (1), splendour, brightness. (F.— Ital. — L.) * Lustre of 
the dyainoiite;* Sir T. More, Works, p. 73 c. Spelt luster in 
Minsheu, cd. 1627. — F. lustre, ‘a luster, or gloss;’ Cot. — Ital. 
lustra, ‘a lustre, a glasse, a shining;’ Florio; cf. Late I., lustrum, 
a Aviiulow ; lit. a place for admitting light ; connected with L. lustrare, 
to enlighten, illumine, p. This verb lustrare mqiears to be quite 
distinct from lustrare, to jiurify ; for which see xiUfltre { 2). It is 
puih. formed from a lost adjective *lustrus, shining, an abbreviation 
of Viic-strus; in any case, il is to be connected with lueSre, to shine; 
M c Lucid. Der. lustr-ous, All s Well, ii. 1.41; lustruus-ly ; lustr.- 
less ; also lutestring, n^. 

LUSTRE (2), LUSTRUM, a period of five years. (F. — L.) 
Spell lustrum in Minsheu, ed. 1627 I which is the L. form, in 
Du Wes, Sup. to Palsgrave, p. 1078, we find the pi. lustres, both J;). 
and F. — OF. and h. lustre, *a tcarm of. . fifty months;’ ('ot. — J.. 
lustrum, an expiatory offering, a lustration; also a period of live 
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yean, becanse every five yean a lustrum was performed. The 
orig. sense is *a washing^ or purification ; connected with L. luerft 
to cleanse, purify, and lauartf to wash ; see Iiave. Der. lustr-at, 
adj .; lustr -at-iont q. v. 

XjUTE (i), a stringed instrument of music. (F.— Prov.— Span.— 
Arab.) ME. /»/«, Chaucer, C. T. 13400 (C 466). It is not easy to 
say how the woni came to us ; but prob. it was through the French, 
viz. OF. leui. — Prov. laut. — Span. laud. — Arab, al 'ud (below). The 
forms are: OF. /««/, pi. Uus (Hatzfeld) ; MF. ltd (Cot.), mod. F. 
tutk; Prov. lautf Span, laud, Port, alaude, Ital. liuto, leu/o; also 
MDu. luyte (Kilian), Du. luit, Dan. lut, G. laute. The Port, 
form alaude clearly shows the Arab, origin of the word, the prefix al- 
being the Arab. def. article, which in other languages appears merely 
as an initial /. The sb. is Arab, 'ud (with initial am}, wood, timber, 
the trunk or branch of a tree, a staff, slick, woorl of aloes, lute, or 
harp; Rich. Diet. p. 1035, col. 1. Der. lutestring. Much Ado, iii. 
3. 61 ; an d in Palsgrave. 

IiXJTE (3), a composition like clay, loam. (F.— L.) Chaucer has 
enluting, Six«text, Group G, 1. 766, on which see my note. We also 
find the pp. luted, i.e. protected with lute; see Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

S 99; Massinger, A Very Woman, iii. i. 38. — OF. lut, *clay, mould, 
loam, durt ; ’ Cot.«iL. lutum, mud, mire ; lit. that which is washed 
over or washed down. — L. luere, to wash, lave; see Lave. Der. 
lui -ing. 

LUTESTRING, a lustrous silk. (F.— Ital.— L.) In Skinner, 
cd. 1671. ‘The price of lutestring;’ Spectator, no. 3i. A curious 
corruption of lustring or lustrine. * Lustring or Lutestring, a sort of 
silk;’ Kersey.— F. /Ms/rine, lustring; Hamilton. — Ital. /ws/rmo, lute- 
string (a shining silk), tinsel; Meadows. So called from its 

f lossiness. — Ital. Imtrare, to shine. — L. lustrare, to shine; see 
justre (i). Distinct from lutestring under lute (1). 
LUXATION, dislocation. (F.— L.) In surgery.- F. luxation, 
‘a luxation; a being out of joint;’ Cot.— L. luxaiiuuem, acc. of 
luxatio, a dislocation. — L. luxure, to dislocate. — L. luxus, adj., out of 
joint. Cf. Gk. Xo£or, bent sidew.iys, oblique. Brngmann, ii. § 635. 
Der. luxate (Davies) ; from pp. luxai-us. 

LUXURY, free indulgence in pleasure, a dainty. (F.— L.) 
ME. luxurie. Chancer, C. T. 13418 (C 484). — AF. luxurie, Phil, dc 
Thaun, Bestiary, 566 ; F. luxure, ‘ luxury;’ Cot. — L. luxuria, luxury. 
An extended form from L. luxus, pomp, excess, luxury. Der. luxuri- \ 
ous, Chaucer, tr. of Boctliius, b. 1. pr. 4, 1. 334; luxuri-ous-ly, •ness ; j 
luxuri-ate, from L. luxuriatus, pji. of luxuriiire, to indulge in luxury; 1 
luxuri-ant, Milton, P. 1.. iv. 300, from L. luxuri-ant-, stem of pres. 1 
pt. of luxuriiire ; luxuri-ant-ly, luxuri-auce, luxuri-anc-y. 

-LY, a common adj. and adv. ending. (E.) As an adj. ending, in 
nian-ly. See. ; the A.S. form is -lie. As an adv. ending, the AS. form 
is -lice. Tlic suffix -lie is the same word as AS. lie, like; see Like. 
LYCANTHROFY, a belief in werwolves. (Gk.) From Gk. 
\vttau 0 panria, a madness in which one imagines himself a wolf.— Gk. 
\vKAr$puirtn, a man-wolf, werwolf. — Gk. Avx-os, a wolf ; drSpeevos, 
a man. See Wolf. Der. From Gk. \vkos we also have lyco-poeUum, 
a genus of cryptogamons plants ; where -podium is from Gk. vo8-, 
from irowr, the foot ; from the claw-like shape of the root ; N. E. D. 
LYDDITE, an explosive. (E.) Nam^ from Lydd, a place in 
Kent ; see N. and Q., 9 S. v. 185 (1900). 

LYE, a mixture of a^cs and water, water impregnated with alka- 
line salt imbibed from wood-ashes. (E.) 'Ley for waschyngc, lye, 
leye. Lixivium ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 294 ; Uje, dat., Ayenbite of 
Inwyt, p. 145, 1. 33. A.S. leak, f., gen. leage, ‘lie, lee’ [lye], A5>. 
Lecchdoms, ii. 338, 397.+ Uii. loog ; (J. lauge, OIIG. louga. Teut. 
type *laugit, f. p. Further allM to Icel. laug, a bath; from 
a Teut. b^ LAU, to wash, akin to L. lauare, to wash ; sec Lavo 
and Lather. 

LYM, a lime-hound. (F. -L.) In Shak., K. Lear, iii. 6. 73. Short 
for lime-hound, q. v. 

LYMPH, a colourless fluid in animals. (L.) A shortened form 
of lympha, the older term, ‘ Lympha, a clear humour ; ' Kersey, cd. 
1715. — L. /ym/>Aa, water, lymph; also, a water-nymph. p. The 
si)clling withy is due to a supposed derivation from the Gk. rvfup^, 
a nymph, which is false. The word is rather to be spelt /im/a, 
lumpa, and to be connected with L. limpidus, clear ; see Limpid. 
Brngmann, i. H 103, 763 (b). Der. lympk-at-ie, Evelyn’s Diary, 
Jan. 10, 1^7 ; from F. lympkatiipte (Cot.), L. lympkdticus. 
LYNCH. to punish summarily, by mob-law. (E.) Not from 
John Lynch (Haydn), but from Charles Lynch, his brother, a Virginia 
planter (1736-96), who ‘undertook to protect society . . in the 
region where he lived, on the Staunton river, by punishing with 
stripes or banishment such lawleu or disaffected persons as were 
accused.’ — Cent. Diet. The name Lynch ii from AS. hlincf a ridge 
of 1yd ; s ee Link (1). Der. lynehdaw, 

LYNX* a keen-sighted quadruped. (L.-Gk.) ME. lynx; Ayen- 


bitc of Inwyt, ed. Morris, p. 8t, 1. 6.-L. (y»«f.-Gk. a lynx; 
allied to heUffaety (for *\evx-y$iy), to see, Xfikov, bright, and nuied 
from its bright eyes.— ^REUK, to diine; cf. Skt ruck, to same, 
loch, to see. The corresponding Tent, base is LEUH, to shine, 
whence G. lucks, Swed. lo, OSax. lohs, Du. losch, AS. lox, a Ipx. 
Cf. also Lith. lusvs, a lynx, Russ, ruise, Polish rys, and prob. Zend 
raozha. See A Student’s Pastime, p. 393. Sec Luold. Der. 

LYi^, a stringed musical instrument. (F.— L.— Gk.) In 
Milton, P. L. iii. 17; he also has lyrick, P. R. iv. 357. — F. lyre, 
‘ a lyra [uV], or harp ; ’ Cot. — L. iyra. — Gk. Xvpa, a lyre, lute. Par. 
lyre-bird ; lyr-ie, spelt liricke in Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetry, ed. 
Arbcr, p. 45, last line ; lyr-ic-al, lyr-ic-al-ly, lyr-ate. 
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MACADAMISE, to pave a road with small, broken stones. 
(Hybrid ; Gael, and Ileb. ; with F. suffix.) ‘ Macadamising, a system 
of road-making devised by Mr. John Macadam, and published by 
him in an essay, in 1819,* dec. ; Haydn, Diet, of Dates. Macadam^ 
son of Adam ; from Gael, mac, son ; and Heb. iidiim, a man, from 
the root Sdam, to be red. 

MACARONI, MACCARONI, a paste made of wheat flour. 
(Ital.— L.) ‘He doth learn to make strange sauces, to eat an- 
chovies, maeearoni, bovoli, fagioli, and caviare;* lien Jonson, 
Cynthia’s Revels, A. ii (Mercury). ‘ Macaroni, gobbets or lumps of 
boyled paste,’ &c.; Minsheu, ed. 1627. — Mltal. maeearoni, *a kinde 
of paste meate boiled in broth, and drest with butter, cheese, and 
spice ; ’ Florio. The mod. Ital. spelling is maeeheroni, properly the 
plural of maeeherone, used in the sense of a ‘macarone’ biscuit. 
p. Of somewhat doubtful origin; but prob. to be connected with 
Mltal. maecare, ‘to bruise, to batter,' i.e. to pound ; cf. Ital. maceo, 
‘a kind of dish made of beans boiled to a mash;’ Torriano. — L. 
mite-, base of mdeerdre, to macerate. Sec Maoorate. y. Thus the 
orig. sense seems to have been ‘pulp;’ hence anything of a pulpy 
or pasty nature. Der. Maeanm-ie, from F. maearoniqtte, ‘a maca- 
ronick, a confused heap or huddle of many scvcrall things ' (Cot.), 
so named from macaroni, which was orig. a mixed mess, ns described 
by Florio above. Cf. Ital. maccheronea, ‘Macaronics;’ Baretti. 
The name macaroni, according to Haydn, Diet, of Dates, was given 
to a poem by Theophilo Folengo (otherwise Merlinus Coccaius) in 
1509; tnacaronie jioetry is a kind of jumble, often written in a 
mixture of languages. And see macaroon. Maeearoni, a fem, a 
dandy, belongs here. Garrick has ‘ rake and maeearoni ; ’ Bon Ton, 
A. L sc. I (Sir J. Trotley). Florio has : ‘ macearone, a gul, a dolt, 
a loggerhead so that the E. word for ‘ fop ' should have ended in 
-e. Sw the long extract under macaroni in Davies, Suppl. Glossary. 

MACAROON, a kind of cake or biscuit. (F.— Ital. — L.) In 
Albumazar, A. ii. sc. 3 (Davies). Formerly macaron, as in Cotgiave. 
— F. rnaearon; pi. macarons, 'macarons, little fritter-like buns, or 
thick losenges, compounded of sugar, almonds, rose-water, and 
musk, pounded together and baked with a gentle fire ; also [the 
same as] the Ital. macaroni;’ Cot.— Ital. macarone, a macaroon. 
See further under Maoaro^ CV* The sense of the word has 
been somewhat altered. 

MACAW, a kind of parrot. (Brazil.) Gay has mociaw, The 
Toilette, 1. 9. Spelt maceaw by Willughby, Omithologia (1676), 

£ , 73; but machao by Charleton, Onomasticon (1668), p. 66.— 
razil. macao ; sec Macaw in Newton, Diet, of Birds. 

MACE (1), a kind of club. (F.-L.) In early use. ME. mace. 
King Alisaunder, 1901. — AF. maee, Stat. Realm,!. 331 ; OF. mace, 
maeke (Burguy), mod. F. masse, a mace. — L. *matea, a beetle, only 

S reserved in the dimin. mateoia, a beetle, mallet; Pliny, 17. 18. 39. 
lortii^, $ 6000. Der. mace-bearer. 

MACE (2), a kind of spice. (F. — L.— Gk.) A pi. form maces 
occurs in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Ilelth, b. ii. c. 10; cf. ‘item, 
in maees;’ Earl of Derby’s Expedition, 1392-3 ; p. 221, 1. 25.— AF. 
maces. Liber Albus, p. 330. — F. macis, ‘the spice called mace;’ 
Cot; OF. macis, maeeis, maceys (Godefiroy); so that the E. form 
should be maces, sing., not plural, p. The etym. is very obscure ; 
the L. mods or maeeis (gen. maceidis) is a doubtful word, the name of 
a fictitious spice in Plautus (Lewis). It is possible that the F. 
macis was confused with OF. maeer, of which Cot. says that it ‘ is 
not mace, as many imagine, but a reddish, aromaticall, and astringent 
rind of a certain Indian root* This OF. maeer is the word con- 
cerning which we read in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xii. c. 8. that ‘the 
maeir is likewise brought out of India ; a reddish bark or rind it is of 
a great root, and beareth the name of the tree itselfc.* Cf. L. macir, 
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i. c. * macir ; ’ Pliny. — Gk. /uuctp ; doubtless a borrowed word from 
the East. 

MACERATE, to soften by sleeping, to soak. (L.) In Spenser, 
Virgil’s Gnat, I. 94. — L. mauerattts^ pp. of m~uerarc, to steep; a 
frequentative irotn a base mac-; from an Idg. base *mak. Dor. 
mactrat-ioH. 

MACHICOLATION, an opening in the flour of a projecting 
gallery of a tower, for pouring down molten lead and the like. (Low 
L.^ Coined from Late L. machietdare, to jirovide with machi- 
colations ; cf. M K. rnachecoulis, tnoichecoulis, ‘ the stones at the foot of 
a parapet (especially over a gate) resembling a grate, through which 
{)ffensive things are thrown upon assailants ; ’ Cot. Of tuicertain 
origin ; perhaps from MF. mache-, as in MF. macke-ravt, * a turni{>- 
cater,’ Cot., and other words, but here meaning ‘ bruising’ or ‘killing;’ 
and OF. coliis, MF. coulisf adj., gliding, or as sb., a groove ; L. tyiie 
*eaIfUicius, from cd/dre, to strain ; see Cullls and Fortoullis. Here 
maeht- (F. tnaeke-) is from the OF. maseher, marker, to chew, also 
used in the sense of to crush, to murder (see 01 ‘'. maseher in Gotlc- 
froy). Hence it may mean ‘ a groove for crushing foes.’ The OF. 
maseher is from L. masticare ; see Mastioate. 

MACHmE, a contrivance, instrument. (F. — L. — C*k.) In Shak. 
Hamlet, ii. a. 124; first in 1549. — F. * L. mdcAinn. — Gk. 

litlXoyii, a device, machine ; cf. means, contrivance, p. From 

the base /i^x, and grade of the Idg. ^MAGII, Tent. MAG, to 
have power; whence also the E. verb may; Curtius, i. 416. See 
May (1). Der. machin-er-y, machin-isi; mnehin-ate, from L. machi- 
natusf pp. of machinari, to contrive, which is from the sb. machina ; 
machin-at-iott, K. l.ear, i. 2. J22, v. l. 46; AF. niachinacion, Stat. 
Kealm, i. ^2 (1.^53); maeJun-at-or. 

MACKEREL, the name of a fish. (F. — L. ?) ME. malerel, 
Havciok, 758. — OF. tnakerel, in Neckam’s Treatise de Utensilibus; 
Wright’s Vocab. i. 98, 1 . 1 ; maltcrelle, Liber Albus, p. 235. (Mod. 
F. tnaquereau.) From ].ate L. maquerellus; of unknown origin. 
^ 'i'he suggestion in Malm’s Webster, that the F. maquereau, a 
mackerel, is the same word ns OF. maqtureau, a jiandar (Cotgravc), 
from ‘ a popular tradition in F'rance that the mackerel, in spring, 
follows the female shads, which are called vierf'es or maids, and 
leads them to their mates,’ is one which is open to douU. It may 
be that the story arose out of the coinci<lence of the name, and 
that the name w'as not derived from the story. 'Phe etymology of 
OF. maquereau^ a pandar, is from the Teut. source preserved in Du. 
makelaar, a broker, pandar, from Du. makelen, to procure, bring 
about, frequentative form of maken, to make. 

MACKINTOSH, a waterproof overcoat. (Gael.) From the 
name of the inventor. 

MACROCOSM, the whole universe. (Gk.) In Phillips, ed. 
1706; and in Howell’s Letters, vol. i. let. 34 (1621). ME. macro- 
cosnu, Lydgate, Assembly of Gods, 995. .Spelt macrocosmm in 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Coined from Gk. paKptt-, for paxposy 
gr eat ; and xuapas, the world. See Miorooosm. 
MACULATE, to defile. (L.) Used ns a p]i. in The Two Noble 
Kinsmen, ed. Skeat, v. 1. 134. — L. mnculiitus, ])p. of maculare, to 
STiut. — ].. fitaculoy a spot; a diniin. form. Der. maculat-ion. Shak. 
Iroil. iv. 4. 66 ; im-maculaie, q.v. And sec mail (1). 

MAH, insane, foolish. (E.) The vowel was at first long. ME. 
mady sjnrlt maad in Li Beau Discoiiiis, 1 . 2001, la Kitsoii’s Met. 
Romances, vol. ii. ; made in The Seven Sages, eil. Wright, 2091. 
Cf. »i«i/kcAtp« Si madness ; Ancreu Kiwle, p. 148, 1 . 1. The ME. mad 
is from AS, (ge‘)mirded, maddened, shortened to {ge-)mwdd (cf. /at\ 
pp. of ge-tturiian, to madden, to drive mad. Cf. A.S. ge-maady msid. 
Corpus Gloss. 2l05.^0Sax. ge-med, foolish; OliG. ka-meit, gi-meity 
vain ; Icel. meiiidr, pp. of metSa, to maim, hurt ; Goth, ga-maids, 
bruised, maimed; l.ukc, iv. 19, xiv. 13, 21. p. Thus the Tent, sense 
appears to be ‘maimed.’ Teut. type *1110/602, Idg. type *moit 6 s, 
im. from the root MEI, to change; cf, L. mutarey to ch.'ingc; see 
Mutable. ^ Not connected with Itnl. mattoy mad (see Mato (a)) ; 
nor with .Skt. maiia-Sy m.id (pj). of mad, to be drunk). Der. mad-lyy 
mad-ems ; also ME. tnadden, to lie mad, Wyclif, John, x. 20 {ohsolefe ) ; 
also madd-en, to make mad, for which Shak. uses the simple h>rm mad. 
Rich. II, V. 5, 61, &c. ; mad-cap (from niotf and cup), K. John, i. 84; 
fttad~house\ matl-many 1 .. L. L. v. 2. 338; mnd-vmrt. 

MADAM, my lady, a lady. (F. — L.) In early use. ME. 
tnadame, King Alisaunder, 269. — F. madatite^ma dame, my lady.— 
mea dominay my lady. .See Dame. Doublet, madonna. 
MADDER, the name of a plant. (E.) ME. madir, mader (with 
one d) ; Prompt Parv. AS. madere, in Cockayne’s Lrachdoms, iii. 
337 * ti./M-mmderey Beld-maddcr, Voc. 300. lo.+Icel. ma^ra; Du. 
ntfr/f, mee, Cf. Skt. madhnra-y sweet, tender ; whence fern, tnadhurd, 
the name of several plants (Benfey). Sec Mead (i ). 

MADEIRA, a sort of wine. (Port.-L.) In Shak. i Hen. IV, 
L a. 128. So named from the island of Madeiroy off the N. W. 
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co n s t of Africa. The name is Port., and signifies tliat the island was 
well-wooded. — Port, madeira, wood, timber. Cf. Span, madera (the 
same). - L. materia, stuff, wood, timber ; see Matter (i). See Dicz, 
p. 46^ ; also Hakluyt, Voy. vol. ii. pt. 2. p. 7. 

A -mgTW n THTiiT.T.Tg , miss; lit. my damsel. (F.-L.) Milton, 
Apology for Smectymnnus, speaks slightingly of ‘grooms and 
madamoisellaes' (R.). Spelt viadamoselUy Caxlon, Blanchardyn, ch. 
16.— F. mademoiselUy sjielt madammselle in Colgrave. — F. ma, my; 
and demoisellcy formerly damoiselle, a damsel. Sec Madaiue and 
Damsel. 

MADONNA, my lady. Our I.ady. (Ital.-L.) lii Shak. Iw. 
Nt i. 5. 47. — Ital. madon/ifl. - Ital. win, my; and donna, lady.— 
L. mea, my ; and dotnina lady, dame. See Dame. Doublet, 
madame. 

MADREPORE, the common coral. (F. — Ital.— L. and Gk.) 
Modern; not in I'odd’s Jahtison.—F. madrepore, madrejmre. — Ital. 
madrepora, explained in Meadows as ‘a petrified plant.’ p. Of 
somewhat uncertain origin ; but prob. the first part of the word is 
Ital. madre, mother, used in various com]ioUTids, as madre-selva (lit. 
mother-wood), honeysuckle, madre-hosco (lit. mother-bush), wood- 
bine (Florio), madre perla, mother of ]iearl (Florio) ; from L. 
matrem, acc. of mater, mother ; sec Mother, y -pora 

appears to lie from the Gk. vCjpos, a light, friable stone, also a 
stalactite. Hence wMu/rr-^ore-- mother-stone, a similar formation to 
madre perla (lit. mother-pearl). ^ If this be right, it has nothing 
to do with F. madre, spotted, nor with pore. Jlut it has certainly 
Iwcn understood as connected with the word pore, as shown by the 
numerous similar scientific terms, such as catenipora, tubipora, denti- 
pora, gemmipora, See. ; see the articles in I'Jigl. Cycl. on Madrrphyl- 
litea and Madrepora:n, It does not follow that the supposed con- 
nexion with pore was originally right ; it only shows that this sense 
was substituted for that of the Gk. irwpos. In fact, the Ital. ^ro 
(nwfws) was misunderstood as representing L. porns in 1599 ; N. E. D. 
MADRIGAL, a pastoral song. (Ital. — L. — Gk.) ‘Melodious 
binls sing madrigals;* Marlowe, Passionate Shepherd; cited in 
Shak. Merry Wives, iii. 1. i8, 23. — Ital. madrigale, pi. rnadrigali, 
madriali, ‘ madrigals, a kind of short songs or ditties in Italic ; ’ Florio. 
It stands for *mandrigale, and means ‘ a shepherd’s song ;* cf. man- 
driale, mandriano, ‘a hcardcsm.'in, a grasier, a drover; [also] as 
madrigale ; * Florio. — Itnl. mandra, * a herde, drove, flocke, folde ;’ 
P'lorio.— L. mandra, a stall, stable, stye. — Gk. pAvSpa, an inclosure, 
fold, slablc.+Skt. tnandnra, a stable for horses ; prob. from mand, 
to sleep. ^ The suflix -gale— L. -ciilU. Perhaps through F. 
madrigal. 

MLfflNAD, a priestess of Bacchus. (Gk.) From Gk. pairdS-, 
stem of paivas, mad, laving; as sb., a female Bacchanal. — Gk.paiyopai, 
I .am mad, I r.ave ; allied to pavia, madness; see Mania. 
MAGAZINE, a storehouse, store, store of news, pamphlet. 
(F. — Ital.— Arab.) In Milton, P. ].. iv. 816. Spelt magason, 
llakluyt, Voy. ii. i)t. I. p. 234. — MF. magazin, ‘a m.agaziii,’ Cot.; 
mod. F. magnsi u. mm ital. magnzzino, a storehouse. [Cf. .Sjian. niaga- 
cen, also almngacen, where al is the Arab, article.] — Arab, makhzan 
(pi. makhnzin), a storehouse, granary, cellar; Rich. Did. ]). 1366. 
Cf. also khizdnat, a magazine, treasure-house ; from khazn, a laying 
up iu store; id. pp. 609, 610. Der. magazine, vb., to store ; North, 
Exaiticn, 1740, p. 222. 

MAGGOT, a grub, worm. (E.) ME. magot, magat (with one 
g), given ns a variant of ‘ make, mathe, y/yrm yn the fleshe ; ’ Prompt. 
J’arv. p. 321. Cf. maked in Wright’s Vocab. i. 255, col. 1, to 
translate 1 .. tarinus [misprint for tarmus'] or simax [ -^L. ciwif*]. 
Maggot is an AF. perversion of ME. maddok, a maggot; see Voc. 
.'i 94 ’ Lanfranc’s Cirurgie, p. 44, 1 . 18; llenslow. Medical Works 
of the I4lh Cent., ji. 141 ; also mndek, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, 
i. 326. A diniin. from AS. ma/a, majm, a worm; Voc. 122. 3; 
205. 8. -4- Du. tnade; G. made, OHG. maito; Goth, matha, a worm. 
Cf. Icel. /noflir, a maggot; Dan. tnaddik, madike, a maggot. See 
Mawkish. Der. maggot-y. 

MAGI, ]>ricsts of the Persians. (I^. — Gk. — Pers.) In P. Plowman, 
C. xxii. 85. Borrowed from L. magi. Malt. ii. 1 (Vulgate).- Gk. 
pdyot. Matt. ii. i ; j)l. of pdyos, a Magiaii, one of a Median tribe 
(lieiud. L loi), hence, an enchanter, wizard, juggler. I’roperly, 
one of the jiriests or wise men in Persia who interpreted dreams. See. 
(Liddell.) p. From Ol’ers. magtt- (nom. magus), Pers. miigh, mugh, 
one of the Magi, a fire-worshipper; Ilorn, $ 984; Rich. Diet., 
p- i.<i27. Der. mag-ic, q.v. It is interesting to note that the 

word magns, which Sir H. Rawlinson translates by ‘the Magian,’ 
occurs in cuneiform characters in an inscription at Behistan; see 
Schleicher, Indogerm. Chrestnmathie, p. 151 ; Nineveh and Perse- 
polis, by W. S. W. Vaux, ed. 1851, p. 405. 

MAGIC, enchantment. (F. — L.— Gk. — Pers.) ME. magike, 
sb., Chaucer, C. T. 4634 (B 214).— ,F. magique, adj. ‘ magicall ; ’ Cot. 
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wmLn tnagicus, magical. ■■Gk. /layiKot, magicaL^Gk. itar/oSt one of 
the Magi, an enchanter. See ICagi. fi. The sb. magic is an 
abbreviation for * magic art,’ L. ars magica. Der. tnagie^al, magic- 
al-lyi magie-ian, Ml^. magicien, Chaucer, C. T. 14213 (B 3397)» 
from F. magicicn, * a magician ; * Cot. 

MAQISTEKLAIj, mastcr-like, authoritative. (L.) In Phillips, 
cd. 1706. Coined, with suHix ~al, from 1 .. magisteri-us, magisterial, 
belonging to a master. — L. niagister, a master. See Magistrate. 
Ser. mngisfe rial-l y , mighterial-uess, 

MAGISTRATE, a justice of the pence. (F.— L.) MF.. 
maiestrat (— majestral), Wyclif, Luke, xxiii. 13. — F. magistrate ‘a 
magistrate, ruler;’ Cot. — L. magistrafus, (i) a magistracy, (2) a 
magistrate. — L. magister, a master. Sec Master. Dor. magistrac-y. 
MAGMAMIMITy, greatness ot mind. (F. — 1 ..) ME. niagnn- 
nimitee, Chaucer, C. T. 1557S ((j 1 10). — F. magnanhnitt'e * magnani- 
mity ; ’ Cot. — L. magnanimilatem, acc. of magnanimity, greatness of 
mind. — L. magn-, stem of magnu't, great; and animi-, for animus, 
the mind; with suffix -tas. See Magnate and Animus. 

MAONAiriMOUS, high-minded, noble, (i..) In Shak. All’s 
Well, iii. 6. 70. Formed (by changing -us to -aus, as in ardu-ous, 
&c.) from L. magnanimus, great-souled. -L. magn-, stem otmagnus, 
great ; and animus, the mind. Der. magnanimou\-ly, 

MAGNATE, a gn'at man, noble. (L.) A late word; not in 
Todd’s Johnson. From Late L. magnatem, acc. of mngnus, a prince 
(Judith, V. 26). — L. magn-, stem of magnus, great, p. L. magnus is 
cognate with Gk, fiiyas, great, Skt. mahant-, great, and E. much', see 
Much. ^ Magnate is a Hungarian and Polish use of the L. word ; 
the F. magnat (in I Jttre, but little used) is, more strictly, due to the 
]) 1 . magnats^^l,. magnates. For derivatives from L. magnus, see 

Magnitude. 

MAGNESIA, the oxide of magnesium. (Late L. — Gk.) The 
name magnesia, apparently formerly applied to manganese, occurs in 
Chaucer, C. T. i6y23 (G 1455) ; and in Ben Jonson’s Alchemist, 
Act ii (.Surly). Adiled by Todd to Johnson's Diet. Coined from 
some sujiposcd re'.emblancc to the mineral called by a similar name 
in Gk., Irom L. Magnesia, fern, of Magnesius, of or belonging to the 
country called Magnesia. — Gk. belonging to Magnesia, 

in Thessaly; whence Xidvs M'lyvr/ri;? or Aitfos Mayv^cnor, lit. Mag- 
nesian stone, applied to (1) the nuagnet, (2) a metal that looked like 
silver. .See .Schadc, p. 1 395. Dot. magnesi-um. See Magnet. 

MAGNET, the loadstone, a bar having magnetic properties. 
(F. — T.. — ( :k.) ME. magnete. Prompt. Parv. p. 325. — AF. magnele, 
Bozon, p. 51 ; OF. magnete (Godelroy), also found as manete, in 
a F. M.S. of the 13th cent.; see Littrii, s.v. fnagnelanue.^h, magneta, 
acc. of magnes, for magnes «= Magnesian stone, the lo.adstone.— 
Gk. Mayvrjs (stem M«7I'17T-\ Magnesi.an ; also Vlayp^Ttjs, whence 
\i 9 os VlayyyTris, the M.agncsian stone, magnet. See Magnesia. 
^ SjTenser has the L. form magnes, F. Q. ii. 12. 4. Der. magnet-ic, 
magnet-ic-al, magnet ic-al-ly, magnet-ism, magnet-ise, 
MAGNIFTCENT, doing great things, pompous, grand. (I..) 
In Shak. I.. L. L. i. i. 193. — L. magnijicent-, stem of magnificens, 
doing great things. — L. magni-. for magnus, great ; and -^c-, for /ac-, 
base oi/acere, to do ; with suflix -put of a pres. part. See Magnify. 
Der. magnijicent-ly ; magnificence (Chaucer) — F. magnificence, ‘ mag- 
nificence,’ Cot. .So also magnific-al, A. V. i Chron. xxii. 5, from L. 
magn ficus, grand. 

MAGNIFY, to enlarge, praise liighly. (F. - L.) ME. tnagni- 
fien, Wyclif, Mall, xxiii. 5. — F. magnifier, ‘ to niagnifiej’ Cot. — L. 
magnficare, to make large. —L. magni-, for magnus, great ; and -fic-, 
for fac-, ba se of facere, to make, do. Sec Magnate and Fact. 

MAGNILOQUENCE, clcvateil or pompous language. (L.) 
Modern ; added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. Coined, by analogy 
with F. words in -ence (*- L. -eutia), from L. maguiloquentia, elevated 
language. — L. magni-, for mngnus, great; and loquentia, discourse, 
from loquent-, stem of pres. part, of loqux, to speak. See Magnate 
and Loquacious. Der. magniloquent, a coined word. 

MAGNITUDE, greatness, size. (T..) In Minsheu, cd. 2627. 
[There is no F. magnitude.'] •mL. greatness. — L. magni-, 

for magnus, great; with suffix -tudo, expressive of quality. See 
Magnate. (fir The derivatives from L. magnus are numerous, 
viz. magn-animity, magn-animous, magn-ate, magnificent, magni-fy, 
magni-loqueuce, magni-tude. From the base mag- of the same word 
we have also mag-istrafe, mag-isterial, master, majesty, major, mayor. 
And see Much and May (1). 

MAGNOLIA, the name of a genus of plants. (F.) * A genus 
of plants named in honour of Pierre Magnol, who was professor of 
medicine and prefect of the botanic garden of Montpellier [in 
France]. He was bom in 1638, and died in 1715;’ Engl. Cycl. 
See his Botan icum Monspeliense, 16S6. 

MAGFEE, the name of a bird. (Hybrid; F.— L.-Gk.; and F. 
— L.) 1. Called nu^t-jne in Macbeth, iii. 4. 125. We also find 


? rov. £. magf^y^pie ; and madge, meaning (i) ao owl, ^a) a magpie. 

*he prefixes Mag, Magot, Maggoty (like Madge) are vanoua forms of 
the name Margaret ; cf. Robin as applied to the red-breast, Jenny to 
the wren, Philip to the sparrow. Mag may be taken to be short for 
Magot Margot, which is (i) a familiar form of F. Marguerite, 
and (2) a name for the magpie. — F. Margot, for Marguerite. 
margarita, a pearl. — Gk. impyapirifs, a pearl, a word of Eastern 
origin; cf. Pers. murtoartd, a jiearl ; Rich. Diet. p. 139^ » 
maitjarl, a )>earl. 2 . The syllable pie - F. pie, from jdea, a magpie ; 

see Pie (i). 

MAGUEY, the American aloe. (Cuba.) According to Oviedo, 
it is of Cuban origin. ^ Not Mexican, which has no g. The Mex. 
name is metl. 

MAHARAJAH, a title of some Indian princes. (Skt.) From 
Skt. mahn-rdja, m., lit ‘ great king,’ — Skt. mnhh-, for mahant-, great, 
allied to L. magnus, great ; and raja, king, allied to I., rex, king. 
MAHDI, an Arabian Messiah. (Arab.) From Arab, mahdi, one 
who is (divinely) guided ; from mn, prefix, and hady, to guide. Cf. 
hitdi, ^uidc (Rich. Diet., pp. 1661 , 1670). 

MASLSTICK, the same as Maulstiok, q. v. 

MAHOGANY, the name of a tree and a wood. (\V. Indian.) See 
mahogany in index to Boswell's Life of Johnson. Added by Todd to 
Johnson’s Diet. ; * said to have been brought to England by Raleigh, 
^.‘595 »’ Haydn, Diet of Dates. Spelt mohogeney in 1671, with 
a reference to Jamaica. Of W. Indian origin; but from what dialect 
is unknown. 

MAHOMETAN ; see Mohaiuzuedaii. 

MAHOUT, an elephant-driver. (Hind.) * The mahout of his 
elephant had been pulled of! his scat ; ’ Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 
ch. iv.— Hind, mahawat, an elephant -driver (Forbes). And see 
Yule. 

MAID, MAIDEN, a girl, virgin. ( 1 C.) 1. Mayde occurs in 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 13, 1 . 297. It is not common in early ME., and is, 
practically, merely a corruption of maiden, by the loss of final n, 
rather than a form derived from AS. ma:g^ or meegelS, a maiden 
(Grein, ii. 216). 2 . The usual early ME. wonl is maiden or tneiden, 

Ancren Kiwle, pp. 64, 166. AS. mcegden, a maiden (Grein, ii. ai6) ; 
also mif'den, Mark, v. 41 ; later text, maide. p. AS. magden, cognate 
with OHG. magatin, is formed from matgd- (for magefS) by adding 
the suffix -in (cf. L. -i;i-/<»); see March, A. S. Gram. art. 228. 
y. Mage'S is cognate with Goth, magaths, a virgin, maid (*- G. magd), 
where the suffix -ths answers to the Idg. suffix -to-s. The base mag- 
is allied to Goth, mag-us, a boy, a child, Luke, ii. 43 ; also to Icel. 
mbgr, a boy, youth, son. 5 . The orig. sense of magus is ‘ a growing 
lad,’ one increasing in strength ; from the Tent, base MAG, to have 
power, whence also might, main. See May (i). See Stokes-Fick, 
p. 198. Der. maideti-hood = AS. magdenhad, Grein, ii. 2?6; also 
spelt ME. meidenhed or maydenhede, Gower, C. A. ii. 

230, bk. v. 3068, which is a mere variant of maiden-hnoil; maiden-ly, 
Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 2. 217, Skelton, Garden of Laurel, 1 . 865; maiden- 
li-nes.s ; maiden-hair ; also maid-child, Levit. xii. 5. 

MAIL (1), steel network forming body-armonr. (F.— L.) *For 
though thyn housbonde armed be in maille\' Chaucer, C. T. 9078 
(E 1 202) ; the vl. mayles is in the Anturs of Arthur, si. xxx. Cf. 
* macula, mayl;^ Voc. 594. 18.— OF. maille, ‘maile, or a link of 
maile, whereof coats of maile be made ; . . any little ring of metall ; 
. . also, a mash [mesh] of a net;’ Cot. — L. macula, a spot, speck, 
bole, mesh of a net, net. See Maculate. 

MAIL (2), a bag for cany-ing letters. (F.— OHG.) ME. male, 
a bag, wallet ; Chaucer, C.T.3117, 12834 920); Ilavelok, 

48.— OF. male (mod. F. maile), ‘a male, or great budget;’ Cot — 
OHG. malaha, MHG. nialhe, a leathern wallet. Cf. Gael, and Irish 
mala, a bag, sack (from lC.). + Gk. fioKyus, a hide, skin. Der. 
mall-hag, mail-co ach, mail-cart. 

MAIL (BLACK), a forced tribute. (Scand.) Mail is a Scottish 
term for rent Jamieson cites the phr. burraw-mailles, duties payable 
within boroughs, from the Acts of Jas. I. c. 8 (A.D. 1424). Black- 
maill is mentioned in the Acts of Jas. VI. c. 21 (1567), and in the 
Acts of Elizabeth, an. 43, cap. 13, as a forced tribute paid to moss- 
troojiers ; see Jamieson and Blount. Spelman is right in supposing 
that it meant black rent or black money, a jocose allusion to tribute 
paid in cattle, &c., as distinct from rent paid in silver or white 
money ; Blount shows that the term black money occurs in 9 ^w. IIL 
cap. 4, and tolute money is not uncommon. Blount also cites the term 
block-rents, A Northern form.— Icel. mat, speech, law-suit, agree- 
ment ; mali, agreement, payment. Cognate with AS. mafiel, mal, 
a meeting, speech ; Goth, mathl, a meeting-place. 

TMTATTtff^ a bruise, injury, crippling hurt (F.— OHG.) Also spelt 
mahim in Law-books ; Blount’s Nomolexicon, cd. 1691. ME. maim, 
pi. maimes, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 135, 1 . 27; the y-maymed is in 
the preceding line. The verb occurs also in Chaucer, C. T. 6714 
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(DiZ33).-AF.maA^, Liber Albiu,p.aflx; OT.timhain (Godefroy); 
MF. nuhnittf', * a maimc, or . . . abatement of ilrength ... by hurts 
received ; ' Cot. Whence the verb mthaigntr, * to maimc ; * id. Cf. 
ital. magagna, a defect, blemish ; whence magagnare, to spoil, vitiate. 
p. Of uncertain origin ; Bret, maehafi, mutilation (whence maeka/la, 
to maim, mutilate), is borrowed from F. (Thurncysen). Some derive 
tiie Ital. word from OHG. maim, a man, and *kanijan, to mutilate, 
from the OHG. adj. Aam, maimed (Korting). In the OF. form, the 
jirefix is ihm-; see Min- (s). Der. maim, verb. 

MAIN (i), sb., strength, might. (F..) To be distinguished from 
mofif (3), though both are from the same Tdg. root. M£. main, dat. 
maine, Gower, C. A. iii. 4 ; blc. vi. 90 ; also mein, as in ‘ with al his 
mein,* Floriz and Blauncheflor, ed. J.umby, 1 . 17. AS. m<rgeu, 
strength; Grein, ii. 317. 4 *lcel. tnegin, strength; OSax. megin, 
strength; OHG. megin. Also OHG. magan, Jcel. magn. Tent, 
types *magiwm, *maganom, n. ; from Tout, base *mag- ; sec May ( 1 ). 

MAl!n (a), adj., strong, great. (Scand.) In Shak. Rich. Ill, 
V. 3. 399. ME. mayn, Wars of Alex. 3018. Maine Mile (■■main- 
sail) occurs in the Bible of 1551, Acts, xxvii. 40.-lcel. mega, strong, 
might v; allied to megin, strength ( above b Cf. Iccl. meginlat^, 
main-land ; megin-sjor, main sea, the main. Der. main-ly ; also main- 
deck, -mast, -sail (Palsgrave), -'spring, -stay, -top, -yard\ main-land 
(Palsgrave)^ 

MAINOXTR. (F.— L.) In the phr. 'taken with the mainour,* 
or later, 'taken in the manner;* see 1 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 347. See note 
to Manner. We find pris ov tneinoure (where ov ■- F. avec), Stat. of 
the Realm, i. 30, an. 1275. Blount, in his Nomolexicon, explains 
mainour as meaning ' the thing that a thief steals ; * and ' to be taken 
with the mainour,^ ns ' with the thing stoln about him, flagrante 
delicto* It is lit. ‘ with the manoeuvre,' and therefore refers rather to 
the act than the thing; see Cotgrave, flagrant; E. Webbe, 
Travels, 1590, ed. Arber, p. 28. The Anglo-F. meinoure, also 
maittoure (Stat. Realm, i. J6i) answers to OF. manouvre (Littre). 
.See Manoeuvre. 

MAINTAIN, to keep in a fixed state, keep up, support. (F. — L.) 
ME. maintenen, maynteneti, K. Alisnunder, 1 . 1392. oF. mai/i/mir, ' to 
maintain;* Cot. — L. manu tenere, to hold in the hand; or more 
likely, in Late Latin, to hold by the hand, to supijort or aid another, 
as shown by the use of ME. mainteinen, to aid and abet, P. Plowman, 

B. iii. 90, and note. — I., manu, abl. case of maitM.<, the hand ; and 
tenire, to hold. See Manual and Tenable. Der. maintain-able, 
maintain-er; mainten-ance, MF 2 . nuintenaunee, spelt mentenaunee in 
Shoreham's Poems, ]). loo, 1 . 19, from OF. maintenance, ‘main- 
tenance ; ’ Cot. 

MAIZE, Indian com or wheat. (Span.— W. Indian.) 'Indian 
maiz;* Bacon, Nat. Hist. $ 49; and in Essay 33. Also in Dampier’s 
Voyages, an. i6Ht (R.). — Span, maiz, maize. — W. Indian mahiz, 
mahis, in the old Carib dialect of the island of Hayti (S. Domingo) ; 
see R. Eden (ed. Arber), pp. 67, 116, 118; Acosta, Hist. lndk%, 
bk. iv. c. 1 6. 

MAJESTY, grandeur, dignity. (F. — L. ) ME. magestee, Chaucer, 

C. T. 4320 (A 4322); E. E. I'salter, l*s. 71. 20.— OF. majestet, 
majesle, later majesti', * majesty ; ’ Cot. — L. maiestatem, acc. of maiestas, 
dignity, honour.- L. maies-, relaterl by gradation to ma-iur, comp. of 
mag-nus, great, with the addition of a comparative suflix ; sec Bmg- 
mann, ii. § 135. The sense of maiestas is the 'condition of being 
greater,' hence, dignity. See Mivioi^* Mosnltude. Der. majest-ic, 
a coined word, 'femp. iv. 118; majest-ic-al, L. 1 .- L. v. 3 . 102; 
maje\t-ie-al-ly, i Hen. IV, ii. 4. 479. 

MAJOIiICA, usually with ware ; decorative enamelled pottery. 
(Ital.— Span.— L.) From Ital. mainlica, also maiorica, ' the earth we 
call porcclane, whereof China dishes are made;’ Florio.— Sjian. 
Mallorca, Majorca, formerly Majolica (Ducange), whence the first 
sjiecimons came. From L. maior, greater. 

MAJOB, greater ; the title of an officer in the army. (L.) 
Early u.scd (as an adj.) as a term in logic, as in ' this maior or first 
propmition ;* Fryth, Works, p. 147, col. i. ‘The major part;’ 
Cor. ii. I. 64.— U motor, greater; comparative of magnus, great; 
see Magnitude. Der. major-ship, major-general; major-domo, 
spelt maiordomo in Puttenham, Art of Poesie, b. iii. c. 4. (ed. Arber, 
p. 158), imitated from Span, mayor-domo, a house-steward (see 
iDomestio) ; also major-i-ty, 1 Hen. IV, iii. 3. 109, from F. majorite, 

' majority;* Cot. Doublet, mayor. 

MAJUSCULE, a capital or uncial letter ; not a minuscule. 
(L.) From L. tnaiusculus, somewhat larger ; allied to motor, greater; 
see Mi^or. 

MAKE, to fashion, fr.ame, cause, produce. (F») ME. maken, 
makiem; pt. t. makede, made, pp. tnahed, maad, mad; Chaucer, C. T. i 
9 » 33 i 39 ®« AS. macian, pt. t. macode, pp. ntacod; sec Sweet, A. S. I 
Reader ; also ge-maeian (Grein ).+Da. maken ; G. macken, OHG. 1 
maehdn, to make. Allied to Match /i). Der. make, sb., Gower, 


; C. A. ii. 204; bk. v. 3096; mak-er, P. Plowman, B. x. 340; make- 
s peace. Rich. II, i. 1. 160; makeshift, make-weight; and see mateh{i). 
: MALACHITE, a hard green stone. (Gk.) *M<daekiles, Moto- 

. elutes, a kind of precious stone of a dark green colour, like the herb 
, mallows ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1 706. Formed, with suffix -ites ( » Gk. -iTqs) 
i from Gk. itak&x-'’'lt ^ mallow. See Mallow. 

, MALABMINIBTBATION, bad administration. (F.-L.) 
! Spelt maleadministratioa in Swift, Sentiments of a Church of Eng. 

Man, s. 3 (R.). — F. male, fern, of med ( = L. malus'), bad; and F. 
I administration. See MalLoe and Adxninlater. ^ So also mal- 
, adjusimtnt, mal-adroit, mal-apert, mal-eonformation, mal-content, 8cc.; 
i these have the same F. adj. (or mat, adv.) as a prefix. 

MALADBOIT, clumsy. (F.— L.) F. maladroit; for mal (L. 
male), ill, badly ; and adroit. See Adroit. 

MALADY, disease, illness. (F.-L.) ME. maladie, maladye, 
Chaucer, C. T. 431, 1375 (A 419, i 37 .=l). Also earlier, in O. Eng. 
Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 31,1. j 3. - AF. iBnZarfiV, lidw. Conf. 1511 ; 
F. maladte, ' malady ; ' Cot. — F. malade, sick, ill ; oldest spelling 
molaMe (Littre). CT. Prov. malaptes, malauies, tnalaudes, sick, ill; 
Bartsch, Chrestomathic.— L. male habitus, out of condition ; cf. male 
habeas, sick, Matt. iv. 24 (Vulgate).— L. male, adv., badly, ill, from 
' malus, bad ; and habitus, held, kept, k^t in a certain condition, pp. 
of habere, to have. See Malice and fiabit. ^ The usual deriva- 
tion is that given by Dicz, who imagined F. malade to answer to male 
aptus ; there appears to be no authority for the phrase, which (like 
ineptus) would mean 'foolish ’ rather than ‘ ill.* Me Korting, $ 5833. 

MALAPERT, saucy, impudent, ill-behaved. (F.— L.) The 
true sense is * ill-skilled,' ' ill-breil.* In The Court of Love, 737 
(after a. u. 1500); also in Chaucer, Troil. iii. 87.— OF. mal appert, 
insolent (see Godefroy).- OF. mal<,l.. male, adv., badly, ill; and 
appert, ' expert, ready, dexter, prompt, active, nimble ; feat, handsome 
in that he does;* Cot. Also spelt aspert, espert; from L. expertus, 
expert ; see Expert. [The OF. apert, ' open, evident,’ is a different 
word, and der. Irom L. apertus, open ; but the OF. apert and appert 
were much confused, as, c.g. in Godefroy, though kept apart by 
Cotgrave.) ^ By a complete confusion of L. apertus and expertus, 
we find OF. espert used in the sense of ' open.* Der. mala^t-ly, 
malapert-ness. 

MALARIA, miasma, noxious exhalation. (Ital.— L. and Gk.) 
Modern. Not in 'i'udd’s Johnson. — Ital. mat' aria, for mala aria, bad 
air. Mala is fern, of malo, bad, from L. malus, bad ; see Malice. 
Aria represents Late L. *uria, for aeria, f. of aerius, adj. formed from 
L. air, air, Gk. Arip. See Air. 

MALCONTENT, MALECONTENT, discontented. (F. 
— L.) In Shak. 3 Hen. VI, iv. i. 10, 60.— OF. malcontent, 'male- 
content;* Cot. — F. mal, adv., from L. male, badly: and F. content. 
See Malice and Content. 

MALE, masculine, (F. — L.) ME. male. * Male and female;* 
Wyclif, Matt. xix. 4, Cf. Chaucer, C. T. 5704 (D 132). — OF. masle 
(later male), ' a male,* Cot. (who gives both spellings) ; mod. F. mule ; 
earliest sjielling mascle (Hatzfeld).- L. masculum, acc. of maseulus, 
male; formed with suffixes -cm- and from mas-, stem of mas, 
a male creature, man (gen. mar-is^^^nuis-is). See Maaouline. 
Der. maseul-ine, mallard. ^ Nowise connected with female, 
MALEDICTION, a curse, execration. fF.— ll) In Shak. 

K. Lear, i. 3. 160. .Spelt malediccion in the Bible of 1551, Gal. iii. 
10.— F. malediction, ‘ a malediction ;* Cot. — L. ma/ediWiofiMii, acc. of 
maledietio, a curse; cf. maledictus, pp. of maledicere, to speak evil 
against. — I... ma/r, adv., badly ; and i/icert, to speak. See Malice 
and Diction. Doublet, malison. 

MALEFACTOR, an evil-doer. (L.) * Heretik or any male- 
faetour;* Sir T. More, Works, p. 941 h; and in Dictes of the Philo- 
sopher^ pr. by Caxlon, fol. ii b, 1 . 18.-L. malefactorem, acc. of 
malefactor, an evil-doer. — L. male, adv., badly; and factor, a doer, 
Uoxafacere, to do. See Malioe and Foot. Der. Sio also malefac- 
tion, Hamlet, ii. 2. 621, from/nc/ionefft, acc. of f actio, a doing. 

MALEVOLENT, ill-disposed to others, envious. (L.) Lit. 
'wishing ill.* In Shak. i Hen. IV, i. 1. 97.— L. maleuolent-, stem 
of maleuolens, wishing evil.— L. male, adv., badly, ill; and wdens, 
pres. pt. of uelle, to wish. See MaUoe and Voluntary. Der. 
malevolent-ly ; malevolence, from OF. malivolenee (Godefroy). 

MALFORMATION, an ill formation. (F.— L.) Coined from 
mal- and formation ; see Maladministration. 

MALIC, made from apples. (L.) Formed with suffix -ie (L. 
-ic-vs) from L. mal-um, an apple. +Gk. a fruit, an apple. 

MALICE, ill will, spite. (F.— L.) ME. malice, Rob. of Glouc. 
p. 570 ; 1 . 1 2027. — F. malice. — L. malida, badness, ill will. — L. mali-, 

I for malus, bad ; with suffix -ti-a. Root unknown. Der. maliei-ous, 
ME. malicious, K. Alisaunder, 3333, 5045, from F. maliewux; 
malieiouf-ly, -ness. 

MALIGN, unfavourable, malicious. (F.— L.) ‘The spirit 
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nudign\* Milto», P. L. iii. 553; cf. iv. 503, ftc. ME. mtdigtu; in 
Shoreham's Poems, p. /a, 1 . 35. [The derived verb malin^ to corse, 
is found in Sir T. More, Works, p. 37 b.]— OF. malmg, iem. malign*, 
'malignant;' Cot. (Mod. F. matin.) — L. malignus, ilbdisposed, 
wicked ; for *mali-gM-us, ill-bora; like benignus for 
L. mali; for Tualus, bad ; and gen-, base of gignere, to produce. See 
Halice and Oenerato. Der. malign, verb (as above), due to L. 
malignare, to act spitefully; mcdign-ly, malipt-er; also malipi-ant. 
Temp. i. 2. 357, from L. malignant-, stem of pres. pt. of malignare, 
to act spitefully; malign-ant-ly, malign-anc-y, Tw. Nt. ii. 1. 4; 
malign-i~ty, ME. malignitee, Chaucer, Persones Tale, De Invidia 
(Six-text, 1 513), from F. malignitd < L. maligniiatem, acc. of 
malignitas, malignity. 

jSCAIiINGXlB, to feign sickness. (F. — L. andiG.) Modern. 
Not in Todd’s Johnson. Coined from F. malingre, aclj. diseased, 
sickly, or *sore, scabby, ugly, loathsome;’ Cot.-iF. mat, badly; 
and OF. haingre. heingre. Norm, dial, haingre, thin, emaciated 
(Godefroy, Moisy).»L. male, adv. badly, from malm, bad ; and G. 
kt^er, thin, lean. Cf. Korting, $ 306; where another solution is 
oflered, viz. from L. mal- (for male), and the suflix -ing- (of G. 
origin) ; $ 5825 ; which fails to explain the K 

MAIilBON, a curse. (F. — L.) In early use. ME. malison, 
spelt malisun in Havelok, 426. — AF. malieoun, Polit. Songs, ed. 
Wright, p. 334: OF. maleieon, in Godefroy. A doublet of mtde- 
dietion, just as benison is of benediction; see Maledlotion and 
Beniaon. 

MALKIlf, a kitchen wench. (F. — OITG.) In Chancer, C. T. 
T 1 30 (see note) ; P. Plowm. U. i. 182 (see note). Orig. a reduced 
form (not of Mary, but) of Matilda. ‘ Malkyae, or Mawt, Moll, 
Mawde, propyr name, Matildis;* Prompt. Parv. Dimin. of AF. 
Maid, Maud, Matilda. »OHG. Mabt-hilt; where makt means ’ might,’ 
and bill, * battle.’ Cf. Macbeth, i. 1 . 8. Der. Gri-malkin. 

MAliIi (1), a large wooden hammer or beetle. (F. — L.) Also 
maul. It occurs in the Spectator, no. 195, near the beginning ; and 
in Spenser, F. Q. i. 7. 51. ME. malle, St. Ilrandan, cd. Wright, 
p. 48 ; spelt mealle in O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 253, 1 . 12 ; 
melle, liampole, Pricke of Conscience, 657a. — OF. mail, mal, maul 
(Godefroy) ; F. mail, ‘a mall, mallet, or beetle ; ’ Cot. — L. malleum, 
acc. of malleus, a hammer. [The vowel a in the E. word was perha|)s 
suggested by the L. form.] Dor. mall (z), q. v. ; mall-e’able, q. v., 
mall-et, q. v. 

MALL (2), the name of a public walk. (F.->L.) Preserved in 
the name of the street called Mall, and in The Mall in St. James's 

Park. In Pope, Rape of the Lock, v. 1 33. * To walk in the Mall ; ’ 
Parsons, Wapping Old Stairs, 1 . 9. Named from MF. pale-maille, 

‘ a game wherein a round box bowle is with a mallet struck through 
a high arch of iron,’ &c. [i.e. the game imitated in mod. croquetj ; 
Cot. A representation of the game is given in Knight’s Old England, 
vol. ii. bg. 3153. — Mltal. palamaglio, *a slick with a mallet at one 
end to play at a wooden ball with ; also, the name of such a game;’ 
Florio. lietter spelt pallamaglio, as in Uaretti’s Diet. Lit. * a ball- 
mallet’ or * ball-mall.’ — Ital. palla, a ball ; and maglio ( — F. mail), 
a mace, mall, hammer, fi. A hybrid word; from OlIG. palla, 
polio (MIIG. halle, G. halT),a. ball, cognate with £. Ball, q. v. ; and 
L. malleum, acc. of malleus, a hammer; see MaU (i). ^ Itis 

contended that Ital. pallamaglio really meant * mallet-ball,’ not 
’hall -mallet ;’ if .so, it was misnnderstood. See my Notes on £. 
Etym., p. 304 ; s. v. Pall-mall. 

MALLARD, a wild dr.ike. (F.— L.) ME. mn/ard. *Malarde, 
anas;’ Prompt. Parv.— OF. malard, also maslard, ‘a mallard, or 
wild drake;’ (!ot. Formed with suffix -ard (of G. origin); and 
certainly from OF. masle (mod. F. mdle), male ; see Male. fi. The 
suffix -ard (—Goth, kardus, G. kart, hand) was much used in forming 
masculine proper names, to give the idea of force or strength ; hence 
it was readily added to OF. made, producing a form mad-ard, in 
which the notion of * male ’ is practically reduplicated. See Introd. 
to Hatzfeld, Etym. Diet. {147. y* As this etymology, given by 
Dies^ offers some difficulty, Hatzfeld suggests that M^art (Malard 
in Godefro]r) was a proper name, playfully given to the bird ; and that 
this name is from OMG. Modal -kard, a poper name cognate with 
AS. MatMkeard (Birch, Cart. Saxon, i. 280). And in fact the ME. 
form mawdelarde, * mallard ’ occurs in the Liber Cure Cocorum, p. 37. 
But it represents the OF. madlarde, {., wild duck (Godefroy), f. of 
madlard ; from AF. madle, male, variant of OF. made (above). For 
AF, eff— OF. si, cf. medlar, medley. 

M ALLEABLE, that can be beaten out by the hammer. (F. — L.) 
In .Shak. Per. iv. 6. 152 ; and even in Chaucer, C. T. 16598 (G 1130). 
— OF. malleable, ’mailable, hammerable, pliant to the hammer;* 
Cot Formed with suffix -able from obs. h. *medleare, to hammer, of 
which the pp. malleattis occurs.— L. malleus, a hammer; see Mall 
(1). Dar. tnalleahili-ty, ptatteable-ness (see Locke, On Hum. Underst 


b. iii. c. 6. 8. 6, c. 10. s. 17) ; malleat-ed, Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, 
from L. pp. mdleat-us ; malleat-ion. 

MALLECHO, mischief; lit. ’malefaction.’ (Span.— L.) In 
Hamlet, iii. a. 147. — Span, malkeeko, ’misdone; an evil deed; 
Minsbeu.— Span, mo/, evil; keeko, done, pa of kacer, to do.— L. 
male, ill ; foetus, pp. of faeere, to do. See Fact. 

MALTiKT, a small mall, a wooden hammer. (F.— L.) ’Bear- 
ynge great malettes of iron and stele; ’ Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. 
i. c. 422 (R.). ME. maillet, Romance of Parlcnay, 4698 ; malyet, 
Wyntoun, Chron. iii. 104.— F. mai 7 /e/, ’ a mallet or hammer;* Cot. 
Dimin. of F. mail ; see Mall (1). 

MALLOW, the name of a plant. (L.) ME. malwe; Prompt. 
Parv. AS. malwe, mealewe; Voc. 135. 27 ; 297. 37. Not a Teut. 
word, but borrowed from L. malua, a mallow.^-Gk. isoKAxg (for 
*liaXfdia;), a mallow. ^ fi. Named from its supposed emollient pro- 
{lerties; cf. Gk. /ut\daaety (■»*/ta\aK-yety), to make soft, from 
ftaXanos, soft, mild. Der. marsk-mallow, AS. mersc-ntealewe, Voc. 
396. 2 1 . Also malvae-e-ous ( ^ L. maludeeus, adj.). Hur Mr. Wedg- 
wood shows that the Aral)s still use mallows for poultices to allay 
irritation. And see Malachite. 

MALM, a kind of earth. (E.) Common in prov. £. AS. mealm, 
as seen in mealm-ikt, sandy, chalky ; mealm-stCm, malm-stone, maum- 
stone.^Icel. malmr, sand ; Goth, malma, sand. Tent, base *mal-m-, 
from mal-an , to g rind, alli^ to L. mol-ere, to grind. See Meal (1). 
MALMSEl^ a strung sweet wine. (F. — Gk.) In Shak. L. L. L. 
V. 2. 233. Spelt malmesay in Tyndall, Works, p. 229, col. 2. Alsu 
called malvesye. Chancer, C. T. 13000 (B 1260). — AF. nudvesy 
(Ducange); OF. malvoisie, ‘malmesie;’ Cot. From Jlfa/vasia, now 
called Napoli di Malvada (see Black’s Atlas), the name of a town on 
the £. coast of Lacedaemonia in the Morea ; for Monemvada (Gk. 
ftoy-s/ifiaaia), lit. ’ single entrance.’ — Gk. /icSv-^, fem. of /tbvos, single ; 
ifi-fiacia, entrance, from iv, in, fiaivetv, to go. Cf. Span, malvasia, 
Ital. mo/vagia, malmsey. ^ The second m in Malmsey is due to the 

form Monemvasia. 

MALT, grain steeped in water, and dried in a kiln, for brewing. 
(E.) ME. malt, Chaucer, C. T. 3989 (A 3991). AS. mealt, Voc. 
196. 22 ; whence mealt-kus, a malt-house, Voc. 1 85. 34. From Teut. 
*malt (AS. mealt), 2nd grade of *meltan-, strong verb, to melt ; hence, 
to steep, soften. 4 * Du. mout ; Icel. malt, whence the weak verb melta, 
to malt (not the same as £. melt) ; Dan. and Swed. malt ; G. malz, 
molt; cf. MHG. malz, soft, weak. Cf. Skt. mrdu-s, L. mollis, soft. 
See Melt. Der. malt, vb., ME. malten. Prompt. Parv. ; malt-horse. 
Com. Errors, iii. 1. 32; malt-kouse; malt-worm, 1 lien. IV, ii. 1. 
83 ; also malt-ster, ME. malte-stere. Prompt. Parv. ^ The suffix 
-ster was once looked upon as a fem. termination, as in brew-ster, 
baxter for bake-ster, web-ster, spinster ; and the baking, brewing, 
weaving, and spinning were once all alike in the hands of females. 
See Bplnuter. 

MALTBEAT, to treat ill. (F. — L.) ’ Yorick indeed was never 
1)eiter served in his life ; but it was a little bard to maltreat him 
after;* Sterne, Tristram Shandy, vol. ii. c. 17, not far from the end. 
— F. mallraiter, to treat ill. Cf. Ital. maltrattare, to treat ill. — L. 
male, adv., ill, badly ; and traetdre, to treat, handle. See Malioe 
and Treat. Der. maltreat-ment, MF. maltraietement, * hard deal- 
ing ; ’ Cot^ 

MALVERBATIOM, fraudulent behaviour. (F.—L.) * Mal- 
versation, ill conversation, misdemeanour, misuse;’ Blount's Gloss., 
cd. 1674.— F. malversation,* misdemeanor;* Cot. Regularly formed 
(with suffix -a-tion) from F. malverser ; Cot. gives ’ malverser en son 
office, to behave himself ill in his office.* —L. male, adv., badly ; and 
Kmart (pp. uersatus), to dwell, be engaged in, from uersdre, fre- 
quentative form of uertere, to turn. See Malice and Verse. 
MAMALUEIE, MAMELUKE, an Egyptian light horse- 
soldier. (F.— Arab.) In Sir T. More, Works, p. 279 b Also in 
Skelton, Why Come Ye Nat to Courte, I. 476 ; see Spec, of Eng. 
ed. Skeat, p. 143, and the note. — MF. Mamaluc, ’a Mameluke, or 
light-horseman;* CoC [Cf. Span. Mameluco, Ital. Mammalueeo,] 
Tne;^ were a corps of slaves. — Arab, mamluk, a purchased slave or 
captive; lit. ’possessed.’- Arab, root tnalaka, he possessed; Rich. 
Diet. pp. 1494, 1488. 

MAMMA, an infantine term for mother. (£.) Seldom found in 
books, except of late years; it occurs in Prior’s poems, entitled 
* Venus Mistaken,’ and ’ The Dove.’ ' The babe shall now begin to 
tattle and call her Mamma;* Lily, Euphues, ed. Arber, p. 129. In 
Skinner and Cotgrave it is spelt mam; Cot. gives: Mammam, the 
voice of infants, mam.* Skelton has mammy, Garl. of Laurel, 1 . 974. 
The spelling mamma is doubtless pedantic, and due to the L. mamma; 
it should rather be mama, as it is merely a repetition of ma, an 
infantine syllabic. It may also be considered as an £. word ; most 
other languoges have something like it. Cf. MF. mammam, cited 
above, mod. F. maman; Span, mama, Ital, mamma, Dn. mama, 
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G. mama, mamme, memme, all infantine words for mother; also 
W. mam, mother, L. mamma, mother, Gk. ttAfiiuj, Knss. mama, See. 
^ We have no «;vidence againat the borrowing of the word from 
French ; still it was. most likely, not so borrowed. Jlrugmann, ii. 

the class of animals that suckle their yonng. 
(L.) Modem and scientific; not in Johnson. I'ormed from L. 
lutimmfilii, belonging to the breasts. — L. viamma, the breast. 
p. 'i’herc is a doubt whether the word is the same as L. mamma, 
mother ; if it be, we may consider it as of infantine origin ; see 
above, y. lirugmann separates them (i. § and explains this 
mamma as *mad-ma, from mad-vre, to be wet ;'cf. (ik. (•< *fiaS- 
yot), /uuTTos (< */ io 8- tos ), breast ; to flow away. Dcr. 

mammalian', we also use mammal as a convenient short term for 
* one of the mammalia.’ 

MAMM UiIiARY, pertaining to the breasts. (I..) *Thc 
mammillary teats;' J)r. Robinson, Kndoxa (ed. 1658’, p. 51 ; Todd’s 
Johnson. Coined from L. mnmmillnris, adj. formed from mammilla, 
a teat, dimin. of mamma, a breast. See Mammalia. 
MAMMON*, riches, the god of riches, (f.. — ( Ik. —Syriac.) In 
A. V. Matt. vi. 24; Luke, xvi. 9.i-L. mamtnana. Matt. vi. 24 (Vul- 
gate). »Gk. iM/ioivai; il)id. —Syr. mamo/iii; a word which often 
occurs in the Chaldee Targums of Onkelo.s, and later writers, and in 
the Syriac version, and means ‘ riches ; ’ Diet, of the Bible. Cf. Hcb. 
matmiin, a hidden treasuie; from iaman, to hide 
mammoth, an extinct species of elephant. (Russ. —Tatar?; 

‘ An entire mammoth, llesh and bmies, was discovered in Siberia, in 
1799;’ Haydn, Diet, of Dates. — Russ, mamant', a mammoth.— 
Siberian mammonl. * J<'rom 1'artnr mamma, the earth, because the 
'f'ungooses and V.-ikoots believed th.*it this animal worked its way in 
the earth like a mole ;* Webster. But it does not appear that there 
is any such Tatar worri. See N. an<1 Q. 9 8. xi. 2S6. 

MAN, a human being. (J'l.) MK. man, Chaucer, C. T. 1. 47,. 
A.S. mann, also man] Grein, ii. lOf.+Du. man; Iccl. madr (for 
*manHr); also man; .Swed. man; T)an. mand (with excrescent d) ; 
Cloth, manna; Cr. mann; [the G. menseh">mdnnisch, i.c. mannish, 
human]. Allied to Skt. manu-, Vedic manm~, a man. p. Con- 
nected by some with Skt. man, to think; see Mind. But it is 
unlikely that the orig. sense could have been * thinker.’ Der. man- 
rhild, Gen. xvii. 10; man ful, Lydgate, Complaint of the Black 
KnighLst. 60; Two (lent. iv. l. 28; man-ful-tiess ; man- 

hood, Chancer, t, T. 75S (A IftO); man-of-war, I.ukc, xxiii. 11; 
man-kind, q. v. ; man-ly, ML. manlich, 1*. Plowman, B. v. 260, from 
AS. mmi/ic, man-like, see Grein, ii. 21 1 ; man-li-ne>>s ; man-slaughter, 
ML. man-slaghter, Cursor Mundi, 25772 ; tnan-slny-er, ME. manslerr, 
Trevisa, iii. 41,1.8, Wyclif, John, viii. 44. Also man, vb.. Rich. II, 
ii. 3. 54. Also man-like, Antony, i. 4. 5 ; man-ly, adv., Macb. iv. 3. 

» mann-ish, As You Like It, i. 3. 123, Chancer, C. T. 5202 
(It 782) ; man-queller, 2 lieu. IV, ii. 1. 58, Wyclif, Mark, vi. 27; 
man-ik-in, tj. v, 

MANACIiH, a fetter, handcuff. (F.— L.) Better spelt wnw/c/e, 
as in Cotgr.ave, ML. manyclc, Wyclif, Ps. cxlix. 8, earlier text; 
where the hater text has »in;inc/c. — AF. manicle. Vie de St. Auban ; 
OF. manicle, jil. mnnielts, ‘ manicles, hand-fetters, or gyves ; ’ Cot.— 
L. manicula, dimin. of manira, a long sleeve, glove, gauntlet, manacle, 
handcuff. —L. manus, the hand; see Manual. Der. manacle, \h.. 
Temp. i. 2. 461. 

MANAGH, government of a horse, control, administration. 
(F. — Itah — L.) Orig. a sb., Imt now superseded by management. 

‘ Wanting the manage of unruly jades; ’ Rich. II, iii. 3. 179. — MF. 
manege, ‘the manage, or managing of a horse;’ Col. Mud. F. 
manege. — Ital. maneggio, ‘ a busiiics, a managing, a handling, ... an 
exercise;’ Florio. Particularly used of managing horses; the mod. 
lt.il. maneggio means * a riding-school.’ I'he lit. sense is * a handling.’ 
the word being formed from mnneggiare, ‘to manage, handle.’- Ital. 
mono, the hand. — L. manum, acc. of manus, the hand ; see Manual. 
Der. manage, vb., to handle, Rich. II, iii. 2. 118; manag-er, 1 .. L. L. 
i. 2. 188; managc-ahle, manage-able-ness ; manage-ment (a coined 
word), used by Bp. Hall in a Fast Sermon, April 5, 1628 (K.). 
Doublet, manigr, from mod. F. manege. lis* Sot to be confu.sed 
with ME. menage, a houseliold, K. Alisauuder, 20S7, from OF. 
inaisnage, MF. mesnnge (Cot.\ mod. F. manage; ihis OV . maisnage 
stands for maisnn-age, extended from F. maison, a mansion; see 
Mansion. uSchcler.) 

MANATEE, a sea-cow, a clugong. (Span. - Carih.) The word 
occurs in Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, ed. 1^65, p. 404; spelt manute 
in R. Edcn,ed. Arljcr,p. 231,1. 2 (1555). — Span, manati, a se.a-cow ; 
also written manato. A West Indian word; spelt manattoui in 
Raymond Breton’s Dictionaire Car.'iilje-Fran9ois; Auxerre, 1665; 
P* 349- fMr The Malay name is dugong, s. v. 

MAN CHET. a loaf of fine wheaten bread. (F.-T..’) 'Ofbrcade ! 


. . the most excellent is the mainchet* v.r. ‘manehet;' Harrison, 
De-sc. of England, Ik. ii. ch. 6. ME. manchete. Liber Cure Cucorum, 
p. 53. p. Tile word seems to refer to quality ; and, if so, is prob. 
clifrerent from Norm. dial, manchette, bread made in the shape of a 
crown, and also called eouronne; i.e. of an annular shape; Moisy, 
Robin; prob. from manchette, ‘a cuff or hand-ruff ;’ Cot.; which is 
also annular. Dimin. of manehe, a sleeve. — L. maniea, a sleeve ; from 
L. manus, the hand ; see MaUEOlo* 

MANCHlNEEIi, a W. Indian tree. (F.-Span.-L.) 'Man- 
chinclo-tree, a tree that grows wild in the woods of Jamaica, the fruit 
of which is as round as a ball ;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. .Spelt manchineel, 
W. Dami)icr, New Voy. (1699). iii. 67; mancinell, Capt. Smith, 
Works, p. 905. -F. mancinelle (llatzfcld). [Malm gives Ital. manci- 
nello, hut it must be modern, and borrowed from Spanish ; the 
name, like many W. Indian words, is certainly .Spanish, not Italian.] 
—Span. mnnzri//t7/o, a little apple-lrce; hence, the manchineel tree, 
from the apple-likc fruit; dimin. of Span, manzana, an apple, also 
a pommel, l.f. Span, manzanal, an orchard of ajijile-trces. — L. 
Matiuna, nent. pi. of Matianus, adj.; wc find Matinna mtila, and 
Matiana puma, ap])lietl to certain kinds of apples. The adj. Matianus, 
Malian, is from L. Matius, the name of a Roman gens ll^wis). 
MANCIFIiE, a purveyor, esp. for a college. (F.— I..) Not 
obsolete; still in use in Oxford and Cambridge. ME. manciple, 
Chaucer, C. T. 569 (A 567). The / is an insertion, as in principle, 
syllable, participle. mancipe, a slave; also manciple (Godefroy). 
Cf. Mltal. mancipio, *a slave, vassal, subject, captive, manciple, 
farmer, baily,’ &c. ; Florio. -L. maneipium, a slave, orig. possession, 
property, lit. a taking in the hand ; see Maine, Ancient I.aw, p. 317. 
ff- L. mancipi-, decl. stem of maneeps, a taker in hand. — L. man-, 
base of man-us, tfie liand ; dp-, weaktaitd form of cap-, base of eap-ere, 
to take. .See Manual and Captive. 

MANDARIN, a Chinese governor of a province. (Port. — Malay 

— Skt.) Not a Chinese, but a Malay word ; brought to us by the 
Portuguese. In Sir T. Ilerherl’s Travels, cd. 1665, j). 395 ; and in 

E. GLrimslou'J, tr. of Acosta, 1604, p. 370. — J’orl. mandarim, a man- 
darin.— Malay (and Hindu) man/ri, ‘ a counsellor, minister of state; 
ferdana mantrl, the first minister, vizir;’ Marsden, Malay Diet., p. 334. 

—Skt. viantrin-, a counsellor; mahii-mantrin-, the prime minister.— 
Ski. mantra-, a holy text, charm, prayer, advice, counsel. Formed, 
with suffix -trn, from Skt. man, to think, mind, know ; cf. Skt. man-tu-, 
man-tr, an adviser. — ^MEN, to think ; sec Mind. (See Ynle.) 
MANDATE. a command, order, charge. (F. — L.) In Hamlet, 
iii. 4. 204. — MF. mandat, ‘ a mandate, or mandamus, for the prefer- 
ment of one to a benefice;’ Cut. — L. mandulum, a charge, order, 
commission. — L. mandatus, pp. of manditre, to commit to one’s 
charge, enjoin, command, p. Lit. ‘ to put into one's hand,’ from 
man-, base of manus, the hand, and dare, to give. [So also manceps 

— a taker by the hand ; from man- and capere, to take.] See 
Manual and Date (1). Biugmann, i. § 5S9 (2, b). Der. man- 
dat-or-y. Doublet, maundy, in the term Maundy Thursday, q.v. 
From L. mandare are also counter-mand, com-mand,de-mand, re-mand, 
com-mend, re-com-mend, eommudore. Also mandamus, a writ that 
enjoins a duty; from L. mandamus, we command, the first word in it. 

MANDIBLE, a jaw. (L.) ‘ Mnndihula, the mandible, or jaw ; ’ 
Phillips, ed. 1706. —L. mandibuln, a jaw. — L. mandere, to chew, eat. 
Der. mandibul-ar, adj., from I., mnndihula. 

MANDHjION, a soldier’s cloak. (Ital. — Sp.'in.— Arab.— L.) 
See examples in Nares. — Ital. mandiglione, ‘a mandillion, souldicr’s 
iackcl;’ Florio. — Span, mnndil, a coarse apron. — Arab, mandil, a 
table-cloth, towel, mantle. — L. mantile, a napkin. 

MANDOLIN, a kind of guitar. (F. — Ital. — Gk.) Added hy 
Todd to Johnson’s Diet. ‘Lutes and mandolins;* T. Moore; Oh ! 
come to me when daylight sets; 1. 7. — F. mandoline, a mandolin.— 
Ital. mandolino, dimin. of mandola, a kind of guitar (there were 
.‘«everal kinds). Mandola is a corruption of mandora (cf. F. mandare'), 
and, again, this is for bandora pandora. See further under 

Banjo. 

MANDRAKE, a narcotic plant. (AF. — L. — Gk.) In Gen. xxx. 
14, where the Bible of 1551 has jd. mandragoras. Also mandrake in 
Palsgrave. ME. mandragores. Old ling. Miscellany, ed. Morris, 
p. 19, 1. 613. A.S. mandragora, Cockayne’s l.eechdoms, i. 244. 
Mandrake (also spelt mandrage in Minsheu) is the AF. mandrake, 
also mandrage (fiozon) ; a shortened form of mandragora, the form 
used by Shak. in Oth. iii. 3. 330. Cf. OF. mandragore, Ital. man- 
ilrairora. Span, mandragora. ^L. mandragoras, gen. -<e ; CJen. xxx. 14. 

— Gk. fiovSpayupas, the name of the plant ; of uncertain origin. 
MANDREL, the revolving shank in which tamers fix their work 

ill a lathe. (F.— L.) ‘ Manderil, a kind of wooden pulley, that is part 
of a turner’s leath ; ’ Bailey’s 1 )ict. vol. ii. ed. 1731. Corrupted from 

F. mandrin, a punch, a mandrel (Hamilton), p. Marked by Littn^ 
ns of unknown origin ; but. prob. derived from a L. type *mandar- 
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inum, allied to Oscan mamphur, (apparently) a mandrel or part of 
a lathe (Lewis). Cf. also Icel. mSnJtill, handle of a handmill ; Litli. 
menture^ something that twirls; Skt. mantha-s, a churning-slick, 
manthana-s (the same), from mathf manth, to chum. See Brugmann, 
i- §§ IjTlj- 5?9 (*. b), 757- 

MANi>BlIiL, a kind of baboon. (E.) Nares, s.v. Drills shows 
that mandrill occurs in Smith’s Voyage to Guinea (1744), who thought 
the animal was so called from its likeness to a man. Compounde<i of 
E. i»a«, and rfri7, ‘ a large overgrown ape or baboon Blount’s Gloss. 
The origin of dril or drill is unknown ; perhaps allied to MDn. drilUn^ 

‘ to goe, trot, or run up and downe,’ Hexham ; whence also E. drill, v. 
See Drill in Nares, and in the N. E. D. 

MANS, long hair on the neck of a horse, &c. (E.) ME. manr. 
King Alisaunder, i9<)7. AS. manu, mane; Erfurt gloss., 1182.4* 
Icel. (gen. mana'r, pi. manor), a mane; Swed. and Dan. man; 
Du. maan (Sewel) ; MDu. mane (Hexham); G. tnithne, OHG. mana. 
Cf. W. myngen, a horse's mane, mwng, a mane ; from mwn, the neck. 
So also Irish mnng, a mane, muince, a collar (W. mynci, the hame of 
a horse-collar) from Irish muin, the neck. Hence E. mane is plainly 
connected with Skt. manya, the tendon forming the nape of the neck ; 
and with L. mnnile, a necklace (Stokes-Fick, j). 216). 

MAITNQX!, the control of horses ; see Manage. 
MANQANNSN, the name of n metal. (F. — Ital.— 1.^ — Gk.) 
The metal was discovered in 1774 (Littre). But the term is much 
older, otherwise used. ^Manganese, so called from its likeness in 
colour and weight to the magnes or loadstone, is the most universal 
material usc:d in making glass;’ Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. — MF. 
manganese, 'a certain minerall which, being melted with g1as.se, 
amends the colour thereof ;’ Cot.— Ttal. manganese, ‘ a slufle or stone 
to make glasses with; also a kind of mineral .stone;’ Florio. fi. A 
perverted form of magnesia, also written mangnesia. See Cent. Diet., 
and Schade, p. 1 395 ; and see Magnesia. I’nlsgrave has mangnet 
for magnet. 

MANQE, the scab or itch in dogs, &c. (F. -L.) Minsheu, ed. 
1627, gives ‘the mange^ as sb., anil mangie as adj. Cf. ‘a mangy 
dog,’ 'rimon, iv. 3. 371 ; ‘In wretched beggary And maungy misery,’ 
Skelton, IIow the Douty Duke of Albany, &c., 11. 137, 138. But 
earlier, the sb. is mangie, as in ‘ the mangie, or the scurvie,* in E. G., 
tr. of Acosta, j). 465. ME. maniewe ( - man/ewe) ; see N . E. D. —OF. 
manjue, mange; cf. mod. Norman mnnjttre, Guernsey manjue (Moisy). 

— OF. manjuer, mangier, F. manger, to eat. [The M F. sb. for ‘ mange ’ 
is inangeson.'j Sec Airi her under Manger. Dee. mangi-ness, 

MANGEL-WURZEL, a variety of beet. ( (i.) h'or mangold- 
^wurzel, also sometimes used. — ( 1. mangold-wurzel, beet -root. — G. man- 
gold, MHG. mangolt, lx;el, derived by Schade from the personal name 
Manegnlt ; and wttrzel, root, allied to Wort (l). 

MANGER, an eating-trough for cattle. (F.— L.) In Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 1139 fnaungeur, Calh. Anglicum (i483\ 

•-OV. mangeure ((iodefroy); V. mangenire, ' a. manger;’ Col.— F. 
manger, to eat. — L. mandiicare, to cat. — L. manducus, a glutton.- 
L. mandere, to chew. See Mandible. 

MANGLE (I), to render maimed, tear, mutilate. (F.— G.) In 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 538 f. — AF. mangier, to maim (Godefroy'i ; 
for makangler, to maim, Langtoft, i. 254. Frequent, form of OF. 
mahaigner, to maim. — OF. makaing, a maim, a hurt ; see Maim. 
Dor. mangl-er. 

MANGLE (2), a roller for smoothing linen ; vb., to smooth 
linen. (Du, — Late L. — Gk.) A late word ; added by To<ld to John- 
son’s Diet. * A movement capable of being ajiplied to mangles and 
calenders ;* Ann. keg. (1799), p. 399. Borrowed from Dutch ; cf. Du. 
mangelen, to roll with a rolling-pin ; linnen mangelen,to roll linen on 
a rolling-pin ; mangehlok, a rolling-])in (Sewel) ; een mangelstok, 

‘ a smoothing role, or a battle-dore’ ^Hexham). The corresponding 
MItal. word is mangano, ‘ a kind of jircsse to presse buckrom 
Florio. Both Du. and Ital. words are modifications of Late L. man- 
ganum, mangona, a very common word as the name of a military 
engine for throwing stones; see Mangonel. The mangle, being 
worked with an axis and winch, was named from its resemblance to 
the old war-engine ; sometimes it was reduced to an axis or cylinder 
worked by hand. The Ital. mangano also means *a mangonel.’- 
Gk. /tayyavor, a machine for defending fortifications ; also, the axis 
of a pulley. See I’rellwitz. 

MANGO, the fruit of an E. Indian tree. (Span. — Port. — Malay. — 
Tamil.) In Sir T. I lerljcrt’s Travels, cd. 1665, p. 350. —Span, mango. 

— Port, manga. — Malay mailggu,^ ‘the mango-iruit, ot which the 
varieties are numerous ; ’ Marsden's Diet., p. 327. Formerly manghii 
(see Yule).— Tamil man-iay, i.e. mdn-frnit, or fruit of the tree called 
mdmaram, i.e. man-tree (from man and maram, wood, tree); cf. 
Catamaran (Yule). 

MANGONEL, a war-engine for throwing stones. (F. — Late L. 

— Gk.) ME. mangonel, in a MS. of the time of Edw. II; Polit. 


Songs, ed. Wright, p. 69. — AF. mangonel, Langtoft, i. 494; OF, 
mangonel, later mangonneau, • an old-fashioned sling or engine, Ac. ; 
Cot.— Late L. niangonellus, dimin. of mangaia, manganum, a war- 
engine. -Gk. see Mangle (2). 

MANG08TEEN, a fruit. (Malay.) Formerly mangostan.^^ 
Malay mangg ustan (C. P. G. Scott) ; manggista (Marsden). 
MANGROVE. (Hybrid ; Malay and E.) * A sort of trees callefl 
mangroves;^ Eng. Gamer, vii. 371 (ab. 1689). My belief is that the 
second syllable is nothing but the E. word grove, and has reference to 
the peculiar growth of the trees, which form a close thicket of some 
extent. Again, the tree is sometimes called the mangle (F. mangle, 
from Span, mangle) ; so that mangrove may well stand for mang-grove 
or * grove of mangj.- or mangles' The syllabic mang may be due to 
the Malay name for the tree, viz. manggi-manggi ; see PijnappePs 
Malay-Dutch Diet. p. 133. On llie other hand, the Span, mangle, 
a mangrove, appears to be of S. American origin (S'nle). Cf. BraziL 
mangue.. Hist. Nat. Brasil, i. 113. 

MANIA, madness, frenzy. (L.-Gk.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. 
[ME. manie, Chaucer, C. T. 1 376, is from F. manie, * madnesse ; ’ 
(kit. J — L. mania. — Gk. fiavi'a, madness, frenzy. j3. The orig. sense is 
‘mental excitement ;’ cf. fsivot, mind, spirit, force; Skt. manyu-, 
anger, fury. Sec Mind. Der. mania-r, spelt maniack in Blount’s 
I (Buss., ed. 1674, from F. maniaque, ‘ mad,* Cot. ; as if from a I.at. 
*mania ctts. H ence maniac-al. 

MANIFEST, evident, apparent. (F.— L.) ME.ma»i/e.>./, Chaucer, 
tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 10, 1. 10^— F. manifeste, ‘manifest Cot. 
— L. manifestus, evident, p. The lit. sense is (probably) ‘struck by 
the hand,’ hence, palpable.- L. mani-, fur manu-, from manus, the 
hand; and -/estus~-*-/ed-tus, pp. of obs. verb *fendere, to strike, 
occurring in the compp. di-fendert, of-fendere ; cf. in~festus, in-femus, 
hostile. — ^GwllEN, to strike; see Defend (Br^al). And see 
Manual. Der. manifest-ly, mani/est-ness ; manifest, vb., ME. mani- 
festen, (!haucer, Booth, bk. ii. pr. 7, 1- 31 ; manifest-at-ion ; also mani- 
festo, q. V. 

MANIFESTO, a written declaration. (Ital.— L.) ‘Manifesto 
or evidence;’ .Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 17. $ 5. — Ital. 
manifesto, sb., a manifesto. — Ital. manijesto, adj., manifest. — L. mani- 
fes/us; see Manifest. 

MAmFOLD, various. (E.) ME. manifold, manyfold, Gower, 
C. A. i. 344; bk. iii. 1952. AS. manigfeald, manifold; Grein, ii. 
210. — AS. manig, many ; and -feald, suflix (E. ’fold), connected with 
fealdan, to fold. See Many and Fold. 

MANIKIN, MANAKIN, a little man, dwarf. (F. -Du.) In 
Tw. Nl. iii. 2. 57. [Not an K word.)- MF. manequin, * a puppet ; ’ 
Cot. — MDu. manneken, a little man (Hexham) ; mod. Du. mannetje, 
by alteration of tlic suffix. F oriried, witli double dimin. suffix -It-en, 
from Du; manne-, for man, a man. Sec Man. Cf. G. manneken, 
from manti. 

MANIOC, the cassava-plant. (Port. — Brazil.) Better spelt man- 
dioc. — Port, mandioca (Span, mandiocha in Pineda). — Brazil, mandioea, 
the root of the cassava-plant. Cp. ' mandiiba, maniiha, cujus radix 
mandioca vocatur ;’ Hist. Brasil, ii. 65. It is spelt tnandihoea in the 
same, i . 32. Granada gives the Guarani name as mandidg. 
MANIPLE, a handful ; small band of soldiers, a kind of priest’s 
scarf. (F.— L.) *()ur small divided maniples,' i.e. liands of men; 
Milton, Areopagitica, ed. Hales, p. 48, 1. 6. Also manyptde, a scarf ; 
Supp. to Palsgrave, p. 1068, 1. 31. — MF’. manipule, ‘ a hstfull ;’ Cot. 
— L. maniptthis, a handful ; hence, a wisp of straw, Ac. used as an 
ensign ; and hence, a company of soldiers under the same standard, 
a band of men.- L. mani-, for manu-, for manus, the hand; and 
-pulus, lit. filling, from the weak grade (pel) of the root Hie-, to fill ; 
cf. L. plenus, full, and AS. full. See Manual and XSUl. Der. 
manipul-ate, q.v. 

M ANXPUL ATE, to handle. (L.) A modem word ; not in 
Johnson ; the sb. manipulation (but not the verb) was added by Todd 
to Johnson’s Did. The verb was prob. suggested by the sb. manipula- 
tion, which appears in F. in 1716. Even the sb. is quite a coined word, 
there being nothing nearer to it than the L. manipuldtm, by troops, 
an adv. formed from manipulus, a troop. The word manipulate should 
mean * to fill the hands * rather than merely to use them. Altogether, 
the word has little to recommend it on etymological grounds ; but it 
is now well established. Perhaps the suffix has been confused with 
that of inter-^ale. Der. manipulat-ion, -ive, -or. 

MANITO, a spirit, a fetish. (Algonkin.) ‘ Gitche Mdnito, the 
mighty;’ Longfellow, Hiawatha, xiv. From the Algonkin manitu, 
mnnito, a spirit, a demon (Cuoq). 

MANKIND, the race of men. (E.) ME. mankinde, Gower, 
C. A. it. 83 ; bk. iv. 2443. The final d is excrescent, the older form 
being mankin, Ormulnm, 799. AS. mancynn, mankind; Grein, ii. 
207^. — AS. man, a man ; and cyan, kind, race ; see Mon and Kin. 
aANNA, the food supplied to the Israelites in the wilderness of 
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Arabia. (L.-Gk.-IIeb.) In A. V. Exod. xvi. 15 ; Numb. xL 7 ; a loose upper garment, now generally worn by women, instead of a 
Dcut.viii.3; &c,-L.ma««fl,Deut.viii. 3 (Vulgate); but in Exod. xvL straight body’d gown; ’ Phillips, ed. 1706. *By th yellow i»om/os 
15 the Vulgate has manJku, and in Numb. xi. 7 It has man. - Gk. /idyi>a. of the bride ; * Butler, Hudibras, pt. iii. c. 1. 1 . 700. Manto is from 
-Hch. man, manna, fi. Two explanations are ^veii : (i)fromHeb. Ital. (or Span.) man/o, a mantle, or even from F. manteau; but 
man hu, what is this? from the enquiry which the Hebrews made Mantua gown must refer to Mantua in Italy, though this connexion 
when they first saw it on the ground, wWe man is the neuter inter* s<‘ems to have arisen from mere confusion. As to Ital. manto, see 
rogative pronoun ; see Exod. xvi. 1 5. But this is a popular etymology ; Mantle. 

since man is not Hebrew, but Aramaic (Gesenius). And (2) that the MAMUAIi, done by the hand, suitable for the hand. (F.— L.) 
sense of man is Ht is a gift * (cf. Arab, mann, beneficence, grace, favour. We recognize it as a F. word from its use afttr its sb., in such phrases 
also manna. Rich. Diet. p. 1495). &e Gesenius, Heb. Diet. (1883), as * sign manual,* or * seal manual ; * the siielling has been conformed 

p. 468; to the L. vowel in the final syllable. Shak. has stal manual, Venus, 

MANMUR, way, fasliion, habit, sort, kind, style. (F.— L.) In L 516. Formerly spelt manuel, as in Cotgrave. Cf. *i>yne manuell,' 
early use. ME. tnanere, O. Eng. llomilies, ed. Morris, i. 51, 1 . 30. sigp manual; Fifty Eng. Wills, cd. Fumivall, p. 83, 1 . 18 (1428).— 
« A F. manere, Stat. Realm, i. 27 (1273); OF. ma«i>r#, ‘ manner ; ' F. manuel, * manuel, nandy, of the hand;’ Cot.—L. manuSIis, 
Cot. Mod. F. maniVre; properly * habit.’ Orig. fern, of OF. manual. ma/iu-, for maniM, the hand. The sense of mani/s is 

adj. manual, easily managed (Godefroy) ; allied to OF. manier, ‘to ‘ the measurer ; ’ formed (with suffix -«»-) from *m», weak grade of 
handle, hand, manage, wield;* Cot. — Late L. type '‘^manarius, for .^ME, to measure, whence also Skt. ma, to measure, a verb which 
L. manuarius, handy. — L. manu-, for tnanus, the hand ; see Manual, when used with the prep, nis, out, also moms to build, cause, create, 
Der. manner-ly, in Skelton, who wrote a poem called Manerly compose; cf. also Skt. mana-, sb., measuring, measure ; Brugmann, 
Margery Myllt and Ale \ rnanner-li-ness; un-manner-ly, Hamlet, Hi. 2. ii. $ 106. Der. manual, sb., a hand-book; manual-ly. hrom L. 
364 ; maansr-ism. §tf The phrase to be taken in the manner (a law tnanus we also have ntan-aele, man-age, man-ciple, man-ege, mani-fest, 
phrase) is a corruption of to be taken with the mainour ; the L. phrase mani ple, mani-pul-ate, mann-er, man-auvre, man-ure ; manu-faclure, 
IS cum manuopere captus. Here mainour is the same word as manu-mit, manuscript, a-manu-ensisi also main-tain, e-man-cip-aU, 
manauvre, q.v. See maynure in Croft’s gloss, to .Sir T. Elyot’s quatiru-man-ous, 8 cc. 

Governour. And see Mainour. MANUFACTTTBE, a making by hand. (F.—L.) In Bacon, 

MANQjITVKE, dexterous management, stratagem. (F.— 1 ..) Life of Henry VII, ed. Lumby, p. 58, 1 . 19 ; p. 196, 1 . 4. Also spelt 
Introduced into IC. in the i8lh cent. Added to Johnson’s Diet, by mani/acture, os in Cotgrave.- F. manufacture (also manifacture in 
'I'odd, who cites it from Burke, but without a satisfactory reference. Cot.), ‘ manifacture, workemanship ; * Cot. Coined from Ijitin. — 
— F. manoeuvre, a nianceuvrc, properly a work of the hand. — Late L. mana, by the hand, abl. of manus; axul fact iira, a making, from 
L. manuopera (more commonly manopera), a working with the hand, facere, to make. See Manual and Fact. Der. manufacture, vb., 

t Cf. Span, maniohra, handiwork ; maninbrar, to work with the manufactur-al, manufactur-er, manufact-rtr-y. 

lands, manoeuvre ; Ital. manovra, the working of a ship ; manovrare, MAMDMIT, to release a slave. (L.) * Manumitted and set at 
to steer a ship.] — L. manu operari, to work with the hand.— L. liberty;’ Stow, ICdw. HI, an. 1350. The pp. manumiVxn/ occurs in 
manu, abl. of manus, the hand ; and operari, to work, from opera. North’s Plutarch, p. 83 (K.) ; or p. 103, ed. 1631. — L. manfiniittere 
work. See Manual and Operate. Der. manauvre, vb., manauvr- (pp. manumissus), to set at lil^rty a slave, lit. ‘ to release from one’s 
er. Doublet, manure. {jower,’ or *send away from one’s hand.’— L. manu, abl. of manus, 

MANOR, a place of residence for a nobleman in former times ; the hand ; and mittere, to send. See Manual and Missile. Der. 
estate licloiiging to a lord. (F. ~-L.) In Shak. Merry ^Vives, ii. 2. manumission, from F. manumission, ‘a manumission or dismissing’ 
19. ME. P. Plowman, B. V. 393. — OF. rnaaorr, * a mansion, (Cot.), from h. manumissionem, acc. of manumissio, a dismissal, 

manner, or mannor-house,’ Cot. ; formerly also S]iclt menoir (Gode- lormra like the pp. manumissus. 

froy). Properly ‘a place to dwell in;’ from OF. mnnoir, menoir, MANTTRIE, to enrich with a fertilising substance. (F.— L.) 
to dwell (Godefroy). — L. mnaerf, to dwell, remain : sec Mansion. The old sense was simply *to work at with the hand,’ ‘Arable 
Der. manor-Aau.se, L. L. I.N i. I. 208; manor-seat i manor-i-al. land, which could not be manured [tilled] without people and 

MANSE, a clergyman's house, in Scotland. (L.) * Manse, a families, was turned into pasture; ’ Bacon, Henry VII, ed. l.umby, 
habitation, a farm ;’ Blount's Law Lexicon, cd. 1691. An old law p. 70, 1 . 26. * Manured with industry;* Oth. i. 3. 328. Cf. manure 
term. — Late L. mansa, a farm.— L. mansa, fern, of tnansus, pp. of m G. Douglas, Ir. of Virgil, bk. iv. ch. 5. 1 . 72. See 'french, Select 
manere, to dwell ; see Mansion. .3 Glossary. iVanureis a contracted form of manceuvre; seeMancsuvro 

MAXTSIONT, a large house, dwelling-place. (F. — L.) ME. and Inure. Der. manure, sb., manur-er, manur-ing. 
mansion, Chaucer, C. T. 1976 (A 1974).— OF. mansion, a dwelling- MANUSCRIPT, written by the hand. (L.) Properly an adj., 
]jlace; Burguy.- L. tnansionem, acc. of mansio, a stopping, a place but also used as a sl>. ‘A manuscript’,’ Minshen, ed. 1627. — Late 
of abode; cf. tnansus, pp. of manere, to dwcll.^Gk. n*vuv, to stay, L. manuscriptum, a manuscript; L. manu scriptum, written by the 
remain; allied to /luvifios, staying, steadfast. — .^MEN, to remain, hand. — L. manu, abl. of manus, the hand; and scriptum, neut. of 
Der. mansion-house; mansion-ry, Macb. i. 6. 3 ; from L. manere aie scriptus, pp. of scrihere, to write. Sec Manual and Soxlbe. 
also manse, manor, permanent, remain, remnant. And see menial, MANY, not few, numerous. (E.) ME. mani, many, moni, fre- 
menager ie, m essuage. quciilly followed by a, as ‘ many a man ; * Chaucer, C. T. 229, 3905 

MANTEIj, a shelf over a fire-place. (F, — L.) Hardly used (A 3907). The oldest iiisiances of this use are in I.Ayamon, 7993, 
except in the comp, mantel-piece and mantelshelf; formerly used in 16189, 29131. AS. manig, monig, Grein, ii. 209.*^Da. menig; Dan. 
the comp, mantle-tree, which occurs in Cotgrave, s.v. manteau. In mange; Swed. m&nge; Icel. margr (with a sing ular change from ri 
old fire-places, the mantel slopes forward like a hood, to catch the to r) ; see Noreen, ( 369; Goth, manags; G. tnanch, MHG. manec, 
smoke; the word is a mere doublet of Mantle, q.v. ‘ Mantyltre of OllG.manae. ^ All from a Tent, type *monagnz. Further allied 
a chymney, manteau dune cheminee ; ’ Palsgrave. ^ The diflfcrence to Irish nunie, Gael, minig, W. mynych, frequent, Russ, tnnogief pi. 
in spelling between mantel and mantle is an absurdity. Der. mantel- many. 

piece, -shelf. MAP, a representation of the earth, or of a part of it. (F.-L.) 

MANTLE, a cloak, covering. (F.-L.) Better spell mantel. The oldest maps were maps of the world, and were called mappe- 
as it is the same word as that above. In early use. ME. mantel, mounde, as in Gower, C. A. iii. 102 ; bk. vik 530. This is a F. form 
Layamon, i47.‘\5i AS. mentel, a mantle, Ps. cviii. 28.] of the L. name mappa mundi, which occurs in Trevisa, i. 27, and in 

—OF. ma/i/«/ (Godefroy), later man/rair, ‘a cloke, also the mantle- the corresponding passage of Higden’s Polycbronicon. 6 . The 
tree of a chimney;’ Cot.— L. mantelhan, a na])kin ; also, a means oiiginal sense of L. mappa WM a napkin; hence, a painted cloth, 
of covering, a cloak (in a figurative sense) ; cf. L. mantele, mantile. According to Quinctilion, it is a Punic word. See Napkin, 
a napkin, towel. A shortened form apiicars in the Late L. man- MAPLE, the name of a tree. (E.) UHL. maple, mapul; Chancer, 
turn, a short cloak, used by Isidore of Seville, whence Ital. and C. T. 2923 (A 2923). AS. maptd-der, the maple-tree ; * Acer, 
Span, manto, F. mante, a mantle. For the origin, see Brugmann, mapulder* Voc. 138. 15 ; we also find mapolder, a maple, Mapulder- 
i. » ^ 34 » 4®3 ( 7 )* Der. mantle, vb., to cloak, cover. Temp. v. I stede,now Maplestead (in Essex), in Thorpe’s Diplomatarium iEvi 
67 ; also mantle, vb., to gather a scum on the surface, Merch. Ven. Saxonici, pp. 146, 403 ; and Kemble has Mapeles baruue in his index, 
j. 1. 8^; mantel-et (with dimin. suffix), ‘a short purple mantle, , . . Hence the AS. name is mapul, mapel; cf. mapel-treaw, Birch, Cart, 
in fortification, a moveable jicnt-housc,* Phillips, ed. 1 706, from F. Saxon, i. 290. The Icel. tmpurr is borrowed from E. 
mantelet, *a little mantle, a movable pent-house,’ Ac., Cotgrave. MAR, to injure, spoil, damage. (E.) ME. merren, less com- 
Also mantilla, a long head-dress, from Span, mantilla, dimin. of monly marre», P. Ploughman’s Crede, 1 . 66; Will, of Paleme, 664. 
wiqw/Ot a cl oak, a ven* OMerc. *merran, in comp, d-merran, to hinder; Vesp. Ps. 77. 31, 

MANTu At a lady s govra. (Ital.) Seldom used except in the Also AS. a-myrran, used in various senses, su^ as to dissipate, 
comp, mantua-maker, a lady s dressmaker. ‘ Mantoe or Mantua gaivn, waste, lose, hinder, obstruct ; see Matt. x. 42, Luke, xv. 14 ; iElfric’s 
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Horn. i. 373, 1 . 3 ; Grein, i. 38, 39. Cf. also AS. tnirranf to impede, 
Kxod. V. 4 ; gemearr, an impediment, iElfred, tr. of Gregory's Past 
Care, ed. Sweet, p. 401, 11 . 17, 30 . 4 >MDu. merren^ to stay, retard 
(Hej^am) ; Du. tnarren^ to tarry ; OHG. marrjan, tu hinder, disturb, 
vex ; whence mod. F. marri, vexed, sad ; Goth, marzjattf to offend, 
cause to stumble. Teut. type *marzjm-\ base *marz-, Bmgmonn, 
i. 903 b. 

MARABOU, MARABOUT, a kind of African stork ; also, 
its downy feathers. (F. — Port. — Span. — Arab.) F. marabout. » Port. 
marabuio (Hatzfeldj.^Span. mora&i/o, a Moorish anchorite, a re- 
ligious man (Pineda). The bird obtained its name from its sage-like 
appearance; the Indian variety is called the adjutant-bird, for a 
similar reason. --Arab, murabit^ quiet, still; a hermit, sage; a re- 
ligious sage amot^ the Berbers ; see Devic. And set Maravedi. 
MARANATHA, our Lord cometh. (Syriac.) In 1 Cor. xvi. 33. 

‘ It is a Gra-'cised form of the Aramaic words maran a/ia, our Lord 
cometh ; ' Diet, of the Bible. Cf. Arab, mar, lord (from Syriac'! . 
MARASCHINO, a cordial. (Ital. — L.) It is said to have come 
originally from Dalmatia, where the cherries grow. » Ital. mara- 
fchino, an adj. form from marasca, amarasca, a kind of sour cherry 
(Baretti). — 1 .. amarus, bitter, sour. 

MARAUD, to wander in quest of plunder. (F.) ‘ Marauding, 
ranging about as soldiers in quest of plunder, forage, &c. ; ’ Baile/s 
Diet V. ii. ed. J73i.a-iMF. marauder, *to beg, tu play the rogue;* 
Cot.— F. maraud, ‘a rogue, begger, vagabond, varlet, rascall ;* Cot. 
0 . The etymology is much disputed: see Schcler and Kbrting. 
Bugge suggests a Late L. form *malaldus, from L. malus, evil ; 
whence maraud Iw dissimilation. 

MARAVEDt, a small coin, less than a farthing. (Span. — .\rab.) 
In Minsheu, ed. 1637. — Span, fnoravedi, the smallest Span. coin. 
Called in Port, both marabitino and maravedim. The name is an old 
one, the coin being so called because first struck during the dynasty 
of the Almoravides at Cordova, A.i). 1094-1144 (Haydn, Diet of 
Dates, S.V. Spain). Maravedi is derived from the Arab, name of 
this dynasty. — Arab. Murubiiin, the name of an Arab, dynasty ; pL 
of murabit, a hermit, a sage; see Marabou. Rich. Pers. Diet, 
p. X383. 

MARBLE. a sort of stone. (F.— I..) Gen. called marbrestan 
( — marble-stone) in ME. ; afterwards shortened to marhre, and thence 
changed to marbel or marble. Siielt marbre-ston, Layamon, 1317 
(later text); marhehton, P. Plowman, A. x. 101 ; marbel, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1895 (A 1893!. — OF. marhre, ‘marble;' Cot. — L. marmorem, 
acc. of marmor, marble, considered as a masc. sb. ; but it is com- 
monly neuter. -I* (ik. ft&p/iapos, explained as a glistening white stone, 
whence pappaipeiv, to sparkle, glitter; cf. pappapeos, sparkling, 
pmpa, the clog-star, lit. * sparkler.’ But named rather from its hard- 
ness ; cf. p&ppap, explained as errepevv, i. e. a hard body ; see Prcll- 
witz. Der. marbl-y; also marble~hearted, K. I.ear, i. 4. 281, &c. 
MARCASITE, a kind of iron pvrites. (F. -Span.— Arab.) 
‘Other metals and marcasites •,* Evelyn’s Diary, June 21, 1650.— 
F. marcastite, marcassile, ‘ the marcassite, or fire-stone ; ’ Cot.— Span. 
marquesita, ‘a stone found in the copper-mines;' Pineda. — Arab. 
mnr7a&k(/&a, m.arcasite ; Devic. And see Viillers. 
MARCEBCENT, withering. (L.) Botanical. In Bailey's Diet, 
vol. ii. ed. 1731.— L. marcescent-, stem of pres. pt. of marcescere, 
inceptive form of mareere, to wither, lit. to grow soft. Brugmann, i. 
§ 4*il W* 

MARCH (1), a border, frontier. (F.— OIIG.) Usually in the pi. 
marches, as in Hen. V, i. 2. 140. ME. marche, sing., P. Plowman, 
B. XV. 438. AF. marche. Liber Albus, p. 229 ; Stat. Realm, i. 211.— 
F. marche, ‘a march, frontire;’ Cot.— OHG. marka, a boundary. 
See Mark (2), of which march is a doublet. 

MARCH (3), to walk with regular steps, as a soldier. (F.— L.? 
or G.?) In Spenser, F. Q. v. 10. 33. — F. marcher, ‘to march, goe, 
pace ;* Cot. p. Of disputed origin ; a good suggestion is Scheler’i^ 
who sees in it the notion of regular beating (cf. £. ‘ to be on the beat* 

* to beat time *), and connects it with L. mareus, a hammer, whence 
a verb *marcare, to beat, could easily have arisen in Late L., and 
would well express the regular tramp of a marching host. y. Other- 
wise, from F. marche, a frontier, from OHG. marka, cognate with j 
AS. mearc ; see March (1). Cotgrave has : * Marche, . . a march, 
frontire, ... a march, marching of soldiers.* Diez cites an OF. phr. 
cdler de marche en marche, to go from land to land, to make expeditions. 
Der. march, sb., K. John, ii. 60. 

MARCH ( 3), the name of the third month. (F. - L.) ME. March, 
Chancer, C. T. 10361 (F 47). Not from OF. and F. mars, but from 
Marche, the ONF. (Picard) form, also found in the dial, of Rouchi 
(Htfcart). — L. Martium, acc. of Martius, the month of Mars, lit. 
belonging to Mars. -L. Marti-, decl. stem of Mars, the god of war. 
MARCEEIONESS, the fern, of Marquis, q.v. 
MARCHPANE, a sweet cake, made with almonds and sugar. | 
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(F.— Ital.-L,?) In Romeo snd Jul. i. 5. 9. ME. monk in 
a list temp. Hen. V ; Fabyan, repr. 1811, p. 587. From n dial, form 
(prob, Picard) of MF. mareepain, which occurs in 1544 (Hatzfeld) ; 
corrupted to masse^in in F.-Ital. marciapane, nuarzapoM (Florio). 
The origin of marcia is unknown, but it prob. represents a name, such 
as L. Martia ; pane is from L. pdnem, acc. of panis, bread. 

MARE, the female of the horse. (K.) ME. mere, Chaucer, C. T. 
543 (A 541). AS. mere ; we find ‘ equa, mere * in Voc. I X9. 36. This 
is the fern, form of AS. mearh, a horse, Grein, ii. 338 ; also spelt tnearg, 
mear.+Icel. merr, a mare, mer-hross, mer-hryssi, a mare-horse, used as 
fem. of marr, a steed ; Dan. m<er, a marc ; Swed. miirr, a mare ; Du. 
merrie, a mare; G. mdhre, OllG. meriha, a mare; fern, of OHG. 
marah, a battle-horse, fi. The AS. mearh, Icel. marr, OHG. marak, 
a battle-horse, steed, are cognate with Irish and Gael, marc, W. and 
Com. march, a horse, a stallion. Root uncertain. Teut. type *mark- 
oz, Idg. ty|>e *mark-os, m., a horse ; whence Teut. type *marh-jOn-, 
f., a mare. Der. marshal, tisr The mare in night-mare (q.v.) 
is a different w ord. 

MARQARINE, a pcarl-like substance extracted from hog's lard; 
and (by misaimlication), a substitute for butter. (F.— L.— Gk. — Pers.) 
A barbarous formation from margar-ie (acid), a substance supposed 
to be present in certain fats ; from margar-, as in margar-et, F. mar- 
guerite, lit. ‘ pearl.’ — L. margarita, pearl. — Gk. papyapirqs, pearl.— 
Pers. murvHirld, a pearl ; Rich. Diet. p. 1 396. 

MARGIN, an edge, border. (L.) ME. margin ; spelt margyne, 
P. Plowman, B. vii. j 8. Trevisa (i. 41) translates J.. margines by 
margyns. — L. margin-, stem of margo, a brink, margin, border; cognate 
with £. Mark ( 2) , q. v. Der. margin-al, margin-al-ly, margin-at-ed, 
Dottbleta, margent, with excrescent t, Tyndal, Works, p. 32, col. 2 ; 
marge, St^nser, F. Q. iv. 8. 6r, from F. marge ; also mark (2). 
MARGRAVE, a marquis, a lord of the marches. (Du.) ‘ The 
maregraue, as thei call him, of Bruges ;* tr. of Sir T. More's Utopia, 

1 551 , ed. Arber, p. 28. Cf. meregrave in Liber Custumarum, p. 634. 
—Du. markgraaf, a margrave.— Du. mark, a mark, also a maren, 
border, border-land ; and graaf, a count, earh-f-G. markgraf, similarly 
compounded, p. For the first element, see Mark (2). The second 
clement is Dn. graa/, G. gra/, MHG. grave, OHG. kravjo, graven, 
gravo, a lord chief justice, administrator of justice, count. Of unknown 
origin; Franck and Kluge reject the explanations from Late L. or 
Celtic. Kluge dissociates it from AS. ^erefa, a reeve, but connects it 
with Goth, ga-grifts, a decree (Luke, ii. 1). Franck admits associa- 
tion with AS. gerifa ; for which see Reeve (3). Der. tnar^rav-ine, 
from Du. marj^ravin, where -in is a fem. suffix. See marquis. 
MARIGOlJP, the name of a plant. (Hybrid ; Hcb. and E.) 
The pi. mary-goulden occurs in Medical Works of the 14th cent., ed. 
G. Ilcnslow, p. 81 (from MS. Harl. 2378, fol. 39). Spelt marygoidd 
in levins; maryguld in G. Douglas, Palace of llononr, Prol. st. 5. 
In Shak. Wint. Ta. iv. 4. J05. It bears a yellow flower, whence also 
the Du. name gnud-hloem (gnld-blooin), a marigold. Compounded 
of Moxy and Gold. Chaucer has gold for mari^d; C. T. 1931 
(A 1939). The Gaelic name is lus-mairi, Mary^s leek or plant. 
Flowers named from the Virgin Mary are numerous ; hence our lady*s- 
slipper, lady's tresses. See, The name Mary (from F. Marie, L. Maria, 
Gk. Ma /na) is Hebrew, and is the same as Hcb. Mirydm or Miriam. 
MARH^, belonging to the sea. (F. — L.) In Cotgrave. [The 
sb. mariner is in much earlier nse, spell marineer, Chaucer, C. T. 
13367 (B 1627).]— F. mar/n, * marine, of the sea; ' Cot. — L. marlnus, 
a^., of the sea.— L. mare, the sea ; cognate with E. mere, a pool ; see 
Metre (1). Der. mariner, which occurs in Floriz and Blancheflur, 
ed. Lumby, 1 . 71 ; from AF. mariner, Liber Albus, p. 381 (footnote) ; 
F. marinier, * a m arine r ; ’ (fot. 

MARIONETTE, a pn|>pet. (F. — L.— Gk. -Heb.) Cotgrave 
has marionnette, ‘ little Marian ; . . also, a puppet.* Dimin. of F. 
Marian, Marian ; from Marie, Mary ; see Marigold. 

MARIBH, a marsh. (F.— L.) In Ezek. xlvii. 11. Variant of 
MK mareis, Chaucer, C. T. 6553 (D 970). — OF. maresche (Godefroy); 
also mareis (Hatzfeld); Late L. type mariscus.^L,. mar-e, the sea; 
cognate with Mere (r) ; w'ith suffix -heus. ^ The F. marais is 
preserved in the name Jieaumaris, in Anglesey. Doublet, morass. 
MARITAL, belonging to a husband. (F. — L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674. — F. marital, ‘ belonging to a mariage, csp. on the husband’s 
side;’ Cot.— L. fitari/d/i«, adj., formed from maritus, a husbuid ; see 
Marry. 

MARITIME, pertaining to the sea. (F. — L.) In Shak. Ant. i. 4. 
5 1 . — F, maritime , ' maritime ; ’ Cot. — L. maritimus, adj., formed with 
suffix -timus from mari-, for mare, the sea, cognate with ^ Mere (1), 
q.v. 

MARJORAM, an aromatic plant. (F.— LateL.) The former r 
is often omitted in various languages. ME. majoran, Gower, C. A. iii. 
133; bk. vii. 1433. — OF. majorane (Godefroy); Late L. majordna 
(Dncange). Cf. Ital. majorana, Span, mayorana, Port, maiorana, 
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marjoram, fi. Doubtfully connected with Late L. majoraea, mar- 
joram, I)ucan;:c; thought to be a disfigured form of L. a~mdracus, 
marjoram, with loss of initial a. — Gk. d/ui/xoeos, marjoram. 

MARK Cl , a stroke, outline, trace, line, sign. (E.) ME. tiurJte, 
Chaucer, C. T. 6201 (D 619). AS. mearc, fern, a mark, sign.^-Du. 
mrri ; led. mar^ ; Swed. marie ; Dan. nuerke ; G. marie, MHG. mare, 
a mark, token. Cf. Lithuan. mar gas, marked, variegated. Prob. 
the same as Mark (2), which seems to be older. Der. mark, vb., 
AS. mearcian (Grein) ; mark-er, mari-ing ink; marksman, Dryden's 
Meleager (from Ovid, bk. viii), 1 . 188; also mark-man, Romeo, i. 

I. 312 . 

MARK (2), a march, limit, boundary. (E.) Not common in 
ME., the ii.sual form being merche or marche. ME. merke\ as in 
‘ merke of fclde,' Gen. and Exodus, ed. Morris, 440. AS. mearc, fern, 
a boundary. -if OSax. marka; Du. mark; G. ftiari, fem., OHG. 
marcha ; Goth, marka, a coniine, coast. So also Icel. mark, {., a forest ; 
orig. a boundary. Teut. tyjxj ^markd, f. Allied to L. margo, a 
margin ; Zend merezu, I'ers. marz, a border ; Oirish mruig, a mark, 
province. See Mark (i). The sense of ‘ boundary ’ suggested that 
of ' mark to indicate a boundary.’ Doublet, march (i). Cf. margin, 
MARK (3), the name of a coin. (Scand.) The Old E. mark was 
valued at 135. ME. mark, Chaucer, C. T. 12324 (C 390). AS. 
viarc ; ‘ i. mare goldes ' 1= i marc of gold, Diplomatarium A^lvi Saxon., 
ed. Thorpe, p. 379. — Icel. nvirk ; Dan. and Swed. mark, a mark +G. 
mark, a certain weight of silver, viz. 8 oz. ; also a coin. fi. Perhaps 
a particular use of Mark (i), as denoting (i) a fixed weight, and 
(2) a fixed value. Cf. the use of /oken to denote a coin. 

MARKRT, a jdacc of merchandise. (F. — L.) In early use. 
ME. market. Old J'jig. Miscellany, ed. Morris, ji. 16, 1 . 491. Ijite 
A.S. market, Rirch, Cart. .Saxon, iii. 582; 1 . 23. — OF. ^market, NF. 
variant of marchet (Roland, 1150), mod. F. marche. Cf. Walloon 
markie, I’rov. mrreatz (liartsch), Ital. mercata, .Span, mereado, a 
market. — L. mered/um, ncc. of merentus, traffic, trade, also a market 
(whence also G. mark/, Du. mark/, Icc], markaAr, See.), meredtus, 
pp. of meredri, to trade. Closely connected with L. merx, mer- 
chandise. .See Mercantile. Doublet, mart. Der. market-able, 
'Jcmij. V. 266 ; market-cross, -tfoou. And see merchant. 

MARIi, a rich earth. (F. — L.) ME. marie, marl, Trevisa, ii. 15 ; 
see Spec, of ICng. ed. Morris and .Skeat, p. 236, 11 . 25, 27. Dis- 
syllabic in marlc‘Pit, Chaucer, C. T. 3460. —OF. marie, merle, mcdle, 
now spelt marne ; cf. Picard and Walloon marie, Gascon merle \ and 
see Littrd, 8.v. marne. Cot. has the derivative marliere, * a marie-pit.* 

— l.ate L. margila, marl ; diniin. of Late L. marga, marl (a common 
word); Ducange. It occurs in Pliny, xvii. 6. 4, $ 43, who considers 
it to be a word of Gaulish origin. ^ The Irish and Gael, maria, 
W. marl, must be Iiorrowed from F..; the G., Du., Dan., and Swed. 
mergel are from the L. margila. Der. marl-y, marl-pit. 

MARliIKR, a small cord used for binding large ropes, to protect 
them. (I )u.) ‘ .Some the galled ropes with dauby marling bind ; ’ 
Drydcn, Annus Mirabilis, st. 148. « Du. marling, marlijn, a marline; 
also called marlreep (corruption of marreep). So called from its use 
in binding ropes. — Du. marren, to tie (MDu. marren, maren, ‘to 
bynde, or to tyc knots,* Hexham) ; and lijn (corruptly ling), a line, 
borrowed from F. Ugne, L. linea, a line. Similarly mar-reep, from 
reep, a rope. The MDu. maren ~K. moor, in the expression ‘to 
moor a ship.* .Sec Moor (3) and Iiine. Der. marline-spike. 
MARMAXiADR, a jam or conserve, gen. made of oranges, but 
formerly of quinces. (F. — Port. — L. — Gk.) * Marmalet, Marmelade, 
a kind of confection made of quinces, or other fruit ;* Phillips. Spelt 
marmalal, marmalet in Levins; marmalet in Baret; marmelad in 
Tyndall, Works, p. 329, col. 2.— MF. mentielade, ‘marmelade;* 
Cot. Mod. F. marmelade. — Port, marmelada, marmelade; orig. made 
of quinces. Formed with suffix -ada (like that of a fern, pp.) from 
marmel-o, a quince ; thus the sense is * made of quince.*— L. melimelum, 
lit. a honey-.'ipple, sometimes applied to the quince, as shown by the 
allied word mHomeli, the syrup of preserver! quinces.— Gk. fsehi/i^Kov, 
a sweet ap]de, an apple grafted on a quince ; cf. honey 

flavoured with quince. — Gk. /tihi-, honey, cognate with I., mel, honey; 
and nvhnv, an npple. See MelliiduouB and Melon. 
MARMOSET, a small variety of American monkey. (F.— I*) 
Formerly applied to a different animal, as the word is obler than 
Columbus. M E. marmoset te, marmozette. ‘ Apes, marmozettes, bnbe- 
wynes [balxionsl, and many other dyverse bestes;* Mandeville*s 
Travels, ed. llalliwcll (1866'), p. 210; see Wright’s note to Temp. ii. 

3. — F. marmouset (( ) 1 '‘. marmoset), ‘ the cock of a cestem or fountaine, 
made like a woman’s dug ; any antick image, from whose teats water 
trilleth ; any puppet, or antick ; any such foolish or odd representa- 
tion; also, the minion, favorite, or flatterer of a prince;’ Cot. It 
would seem that the word was applied to some kind of npe because 
of its grotesque antics, p. The origin of OF, marmoset (Cotgrave) 
looks uncertain ; and Scheler’s statement that the Late L. vhm mar- 
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moretorum occurs as a translation of F. rue de$ Marmousets tuns out 
to be a mistake ; as the L. form is marmosetorum. y. At the same 
time, it is perfectly clear that one reason for the use of this particular 
word as meaning a kind of ape was due to a connexion with the 
F. word marmot (not to confused with E. marmot, which may be 
a different word). Cotgrave has; * Marmot, a marmoset, or little 
monky;’ also: ‘Marmotte, a she marmoset, or she monky.’ The 
etym. of this P'. marmot is uncertain ; the most likely explanation is 
.Schelcr’s; he takes it to be a dimin. with suffix -0/ from OF. merme, 
little, tiny, lit. very small. This 0 ?“. merme is a curious derivative 
of L. minimus (like OF. arme from L. animus); see Minim. This 
gives to F. marmot the sense of ‘ dear Utile creature,’ and accounts 
for the mod. use in the senses of * puppet ’ and ‘ little child ’ (Hamil- 
ton); cf. Ital. marmotta, ‘a marmoset, a babie for a childe to play 
withall, a pugge ;* Florio. Korting, $ 1678. 

MARMOT, a mountain-rat, a rodent animal. (F. — Rom.— 
L.) Sometimes introduced into Eng. from Ital. Ray speaks of 

* the Marmotto or mus Alpinus, a creature as big [as] or bigger than 
a rabbet;’ On the Creation, pt. ii (R.). * Marmotto, a mountain- 
rat;* Kersey, ed, 1715. Also Englished from ¥. marmotte; cf. 
Ital. marmotta, ‘a marmotte,* Baretti; substituted for marmotana, 

* the mountain-rat, a marmotan ;’ Torriano. [Cf. OF. marmotaine, 
marmotan, ‘ the Alpine mouse, or mountain-rat ; ’ Cot.] — Romansch 
(Grisons) murmont; cf. OHG. murmunti, muremunto, a marmot. — L. 
mur-, for mus, a mouse, and montis, gen. of mans, a mountain. Thus 
the sense is ‘mountain-mouse.* Mountain and Mouse. 
^ So in Diez. But Korting (5 6387) rejects this etymology, and 
proposes to refer marmotte to OF. merme, very small, from L. minimus; 
cf. Romania, xxiii. 337, and see Marmoset. 

MAROOM (1), brownish-crimson. (P'. — Ital.) Not in Todd’s 
Johnson. ‘Marones or great chesnuts ; ’ Passenger of Benvenuto (16x2). 
Lit. ‘chesnut-coloured.’— P'. marron, ‘the great chestnut;* Cot.— 
Ital. tnarrone ; P'lorio gives the pi. as marroni, maroni, ‘ a kind of 
greater chestnuts then any we haue.* Of unknown origin; Diez 
suggests a connexion with the L. name Maro. Cf. late Gk. ludpaar, 
the fruit of the cornel-tree, in Eustathius (12th cent.). 

MAROOM (2), toyut ashore on a desolate island. (F. — Span.— 
L.— Gk.) It occurs in Scott, The Pirate, c. xli. Dampier has: 

‘ I was . . . morooned or lost ;’ Voy. (1699) ; v. ii. pt. a. p. 84; cf. 
p. 95. And see Maroons in I laydn. Diet, of Dates. — P'. marron, adj., 
an epithet applied to a fugitive slave ; negre marron, a fugitive slave 
who takes to the woods and mountains (Littre) ; hence the E. verb 
to maroon — to cause to live in a wild country, like a fugitive slave. 
See Scheler, who points out that the P'. word is a dipt form of Span. 
c{marron,wiId, unruly; hence, savage. Of unknown origin, p. Some 
have connected it with Span, eima, a mountain-summit. Cf. Ital. and 
Port, cima, F. cime, a mountain-top ; according to Diez, the OSpan. 
cima also meant a twig, sprout ; from L. eyma, a young sprout of 
a cabbage. — Gk. «v/ia, anything swollen, a wave, young sprout. 
^ Mr. Wedgwood says that * the fugitive negroes are mentioned 
under the name of symarons in Hawkins’ Voyage, § 68, where they 
are said to be settled near Panama.* He also cites the following : 

' 1 was in the Spanish service, some twenty years ago in the interior 
of Cuba, and negro cimarron or briefly cimarrm, was then an every- 
day phrase for fugitive or outlawed negroes hidden in the woods and 
mountains ;* Notes and Queries, Jan. 27, 1866. Verified by Granada’s 
Vocab. Rioplatense, which has cimarron, adj., belonging to the hills, 
said of animals and plant s ; implied in Span, to slaves. 

MARQUE, liETTERB OF, letters authorising reprisals. 
(P*. — Prov. — G.) The old sense of letter of marque was a letter signed 
by a king or prince authorising his subjects to make reprisals on 
another country, when they could not otherwise get redress. It is 
now only used in naval affairs, to show that a ship is not a pirate or 
a corsair. Palsgrave has : * I sende forthe a letter of marked Ac. 

‘ Law of Marque, or [corruptly] Mart ; this word is ns^ 27 Edw, III, 
stat. 3. c. 17, and ctows from the German word march [which, how- 
ever, is the Englim form of the word], i. e. limes, a bound or limit. 
And the reason of this appellation is because they that are driven to 
this law of reprisal, take the goods of that people (of whom they 
have received wrong and can get no ordinary justice) when they 
catch them within their own territories or precincts ; ' Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674. * Marque . . . signifies in the ancient statutes of our land as 
much as reprisals; as An. 4 Hen. V, c. 7, Marques and Reprisals are 
u.>ied as synonima ; and letters of marque are found in the same signi- 
fication in the same chapter; * id. See also Ducange, s.v. Marcha, 

In one instance, cited by Wedgwood and Littre, the OP', marquer 
seems to mean ‘to pillage,’ the lit. sense being ‘to catch within one’s 
borders.’ Littrd ahw shows that the spelling marche was used in the 
same sense as marque, in this connexion ; it would hence appear that 
marque is lit. a border, and hence a catching within one’s border^ 
as explained by Blount above. — OF. marque, properly a boundary ; 
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explained by Cot. ai *a distreue, arrest, or seisnre of body or 
goods.* He also gives: 'DroiV/dcATarrae, power to arrest the body, 
and seize the goods of another ; granted by the king, and in old time 
given by the parliament, against a stranger or forreiner.*— Prov. 
marca (mod. mareo\ verbal sb. from marear, to seize by way of 
reprisal (Hatzfeld) ; cf. also Prov. marca^ a mark. — MHG. tnarke, 
OHG. marehat a march, boundary, liordcr. .See Maroh (i) and 
Mark (2). fMr The corrupt form letters of mart occurs in Beaum. 
and Fletcher, Wife for a Month, ii. i (Tony). 

MARQUEE, a large held-tent. (F. — G.) Modem ; not in Todd’s 
Johnson. This is one of the words in which a final s has been cut 
off, from a false idea that marquees is a plural form ; so also we have 
skerry for sherris^ pea for pease, and * Chinee * for Chinese, &c. Marquees 
is nothing but an E. spelling of F. marquise, an officer's tent, large 
tent, marquee, Littrd says that marquise, a tent, a little elegant 
construction, was no doubt so named from marquise, a marchioness, 
or lady of rank who was to be protected from the inclemency of the 
weather. 'I'hat is, it is short for * tent of the marchioness.' The F. 
marquise is the fern, of marquis, a marquis ; see Marquis. 
MABQUETBY, inlaid work. (F. - M HG.) In Sir T. Herbert’s 
Travels, ed. 1665, p. 146. —F. marqueterie, Mnlaied work of sundry 
colours ; ’ Cot. — F. marqueter, * to inlay, to diversifie, flourish, or work 
all over with small pieces of sundry colours, also, to spot;* id. 
l.it. * to mark slightly, or with spots ; ’ iterative form of marquer, to 
mark. — F. marque, a mark. — MIiG. mark, G. marie, a mark, token ; 
cognate with £, mark ; see Mark (1 ). 

MARQUIS, a title of nobility. (F. Low L. — G.) ME. mariis, 
marquis', Chaucer, C. T. 7940, 8473 (15 64, 597). — OF. marekis 
(H.atzfcld), later marquis, ‘a marquesse, in old time the govemour 
of a frontire, or frontire town ; ' Cot. Cf. Prov. and Span, marques. 
Port, marquez, Ital. marchese.<^\.ovr ntarchensis, a prefect of the 
marches. — Low L. marcha, a march, boundary. — OIIG. marcha, 
a march, boundary; see Maroh (1) and Mark (a). ^ The true 

OF. form was marekis ; altered to mariis by the influence of Ital. 
marckese (with ck ns i) ; Hatzfeld. Der. marquis-ate, in Minshcu ; 
also marckioness a-- Low L. marchidnissa, formed with fern, suffix -issa 
( — Gk. -laaa) from Low L. marckion-em, acc. of marckio, a prefect 
of the marches, which is a variant of marckeusis. Also marquee, q. v. 
Doublet, marquess, Merch. Ven. i. a. 125, from Span, marques; cf. 
margrave, q. v. 

MARROW (1), pith, soft matter within bones. (E.) ME. marow, 
marwke, marughe (with one r), Prompt. Parv. p. 326. More com- 
monly mary, Chaucer, C. T. 1 2476 (C 54a). AS. mearh, marrow, 
dat. mearge, Voc. 159. 32. OMcrc. merg, dat. merge. Corpus gloss. 

1 308.+ Du. merg, marrow, pith ; Icel. mergr, marrow ; Swed. merg; 
Dan. marv ; G. mark, OHG. marag, marrow. Tout, types *mazgom, 
n., mazgoz, m. Further allied to Buss, mozg*, marrow ; Zend mazga-, 
I'crs. maghz; and Skt. majjan (for *masjan), marrow of bones, pith 
or sap of trees. Root unknown. ^ The Gael, smior, marrow, 
strength, Irish smear, grease, W. »ie?r, marrow, do not belong here, 
but are related to E. smear. Der. marrow-bone, ME. mary-hone, 
Chaucer, C. T. 382. 

MARROW (2), a companion, partner. (Scand.'l ME. marwe, 
'socius;' Prompt. Parv. — Icel. margr, (i) many; (2) friendly; see 
Vigfussnn. Cogn.ate with E. many; see Many. 

MARR,T, to take for a husband or wife. (F.— L.) Pro|)erly *to I 
provide with a husband.’ ME. marien (with one r), Rob. of Glouc. 
p. 30, 1. 700.— F. marier, to marry. —L. mariiare, (i) to give a 
woman in marriage, (2) to take a woman in marriage. — L. maritus, 
a husband ; the fern, marita means lit. provided with a husband, or 
joined to a male. — L. mari-, for mas, a male. See Male. Der. 
marri-age, ME. manage (with one r), Rob. of Glouc. p. 31, 1. 726, 
from F. manage, which from Late L. maritaticum, a woman’s dowry, 
in use A. n. 1062, later (Ducange) ; marriage-able, 

ntarriage-ahle-ness. And see marital. 

MAJEtSAliA, a wine. (Ital.) From Marsala, a town on the 
W. coast of Sicily. 

MARSH, a morass, swamp, fen. (E.) ME. merseke, Wyclif, 
Gen. xli. 1 H (earlier text ). AS. merse, a marsh ; Grein, ii. 234. [The 
change from sc to sk is usual and regular.] Merse is a contraction of 
mer-isc, orig. an adj. signifying full of meres or pool.s (— merc-ish); 
Teut. type *mar-isk- ; formed with suffix -isc (^-isk) from Tcut. *mari-, 
AS. mere, a mere, pool, lake; see Mere.^'Low G. marsck, Bremen 
Worterbuch, iii. 133. Der. marsk-y, marsk-i-ness. 

MAR8HAI1, a master of the horse ; variously applied as a title 
of honour. (F. — OIIG.) The orig. sense is ‘ horse-servant,’ a farrier 
or groom ; it rose to be a title of honour, like constable, q. v. ME. 
mareschal, Rob. of Glouc. p. 491, 1. 10081 ; marsckal, P, Plowman, 
B. iii. 200. — OF. mareschal (mod. F. martehat), ‘ a marshall of a 
kingdom or of a camp (an honourable place), also, a blacksmith, 
farrier;’ Cot. —OHG. maraschalk (MHG. manhalc, G. marscKall), 
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an attendant upon a horse, groom, farrier. —OHG. a battle- 

horse, whence the fem. merika, a mare, cognate with £. Mura, q.v. ; 
and sckalk, MHG. shale, a servant, whence G. echalk, a IcMV^ a 
rogue (by a change of sense parallel to that of E. knave). p. The 
latter element is cognate with AS. seeale, a servant, man (Grein), 
Du. sckalk, a knave, Icel. sit'ilkr, a servant, knave, rogue, Swed. skalk, 
a rogue ; the oldest form and sense being preserved in Goth, skalks, 
a Krvant, Mat. viii. 9. Der. marshal, vb., Macb. ii. 1,42, the sense 
being ‘to act as marshal,’ it being orig. a part of his duty to arrange 
for tournaments and to direct ceremonies ; marskall-er, marshal-skip. 
^ The syllable -skal occurs also in sene-sckal, q. v. 
MARSUPIAL, belonging to a certain family of animals. (L. •> 
Gk.) Modem. Applied to such animals as have a pouch in which 
to carry their young. — L. marsupium, a pouch. — Gk. fiapavvtoy, 
fiapaimoy, a little pouch ; dimin. of pApavnos, pipaiiros, a bag, pouch 
(Xenophon, Anab. 4. 3. zi). 

MAllT, a contracte d form of Market, q. v. In Hamlet, i. r. 74. 
MARTELLO TOWER, a circular lort on the S. coast of 
England. (Ital.— I.. — Gk. — Pers.) ‘ The English borrowed the name 
of the tower from Corsica in 1794;’ Webster. More correctly 
Mortella, because the fort taken in 1 794 by the English was situate in 
Mortella bay, Corsica (Davies). The Ital. mortella means a myrtle. 
^ Some have thought that these towers were called torri di martello 
because the watchmen gave the alarm by striking the bell with 
a hammer; Sir G. C. Lewis, I.etttrs, 1862, p. 419 (see quot. in 
Davies, Suppl. (Glossary). Torriano has sonare le campane a martello, 
to sound the bells with a hammer, to give an al.irm ; and see Ariosto's 
Orlando, x. 51; xiv. zoo. Hence the mistaken spelling. Cf. N. 
and Q. zo S. iii. Z93. See Myrtle. 

ELARTEH, a kind of weasel. (F. -> Low L.— Teut.) a. Marten 
is a contraction of the older form martern, in Harrison’s Description 
of li^gland, b. ii, c. zp, ed. Furnivall, p. 310, and in Palsgrave; 
ME. martryn, properly ‘ marten’s fur,’ us^ by Lydgate (llalliweirs 
Diet.), fi. Again, martrin is an adj. form ; from OF. martrin, adj., 
belonging to the marten (Godefroy) ; cf. OF. martrine, f., marten’s 
fur. The E. sb. is mar ter or mart re ; it is spelt mart re in Caxton, 
tr. of Reynard the Fox, ed. Arber, p. 1Z2, 1. z8. — F. martre (also 
marie), ‘a martin,’ Cot.; spelt martre in the zith cent. (Littre). 
Cf. Ital. mariora, Span, marta, Low L. *marttiris, of which Ducangc 
gives the pi. marturSs, as being a common word ; also martalus (with 
the common change of I for r). — Teut. type *marf-uz, a marten ; cf. 
MHG. and G. marder ; Du. marier ; AS. mear6, a marten, Orosius, i. 

I ; see Sweet’s A. S. Render; Icel. mbrdr (gen. marltar) ; Swed. mard; 
Dan. maar (for *maard). Root unknown. ^ 1. The supposed L. 
martes, a marten, is due to a doubtful reading in Martial, 10. 37. z8, 
and cannot be relied on. It is curious that the AS. name was lust, 
and replaced by the F. one ; but many terms of the chase arc Norman. 
MAaTIAL, warlike, brave. (F.— L.) In Shak. Hen. V, iv. 8. 
46; Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 5. — F. martial, ‘martiall;* Cot. — L. 
Martiiilis, dedicated to Mars. — L. Marti-, decl. stem of Mars, the god 
of war ; see Maroh (3). Der. martial-ly ; also martial-ist (obsolete), 
Two Noble Kinsmen, 1. 2. 16. 

MARTIN, a bird of the swallow kind. (F.) In Minsheu, ed. 
Z627, the name of the binl is given as marlin, marten, martinet, and 
martelet. Palsgrave has martynet. Of these forms, marten is corrupt ; 
and martinet, martelet are dimin. forms, for which see Martlet. — F. 
martin, (z) a ])roper name. Marlin, (2) the same name applied to 
various birds and animals (Schcler) ; Uzus martin-peckeur is a king- 
fisher (Hamilton), and oiseau de S. Martin is ‘ the ring-taile or hen- 
harm,’ Cot. ; whilst the MF.iiame for the martin was martinet; Cot. 
A note to Dunbar’s Poems (S. T. S.), ii. 223, says that the hen 
harrier was called in F. oiseau de Saint-Martin because it traverses 
France about Nov. 1 r (SL Martin's day). Der. mart-let, q. v. Also 
(from the name Martin) Martin-mas or (corruptly) Martle-mas, 2 
Hen. IV, i i. a. zio ; martin-et, q. v. 

MARTINET, a strict disciplinarian. (F.) ‘Vou martinet 
rogue;’ Wycherley, Plain Dealer (Z677), A. iii. sc. z. *So called 
from an officer of that name, whom Voltaire describes as the regulator 
of the French infantry under Lonis XIV ’ (a. D. 1643-1715) ; Todd’s 
Johnson. See Sir .S. D. Scott, The British Army, iii. 302. The 
name is a dimin. of the name Martin ; see Martin. 
MARTINGAIiE, MARTINQAL, a strap fastened to a 
horse's girth to hold his head down ; in ships, a short spar under the 
Imwsprit (F. - Prov.) The ship's martingale is named from its re- 
semblance, in situation, to the horse’s. The word, spelt martingal, 
is given in Johnson only with respect to the horse. Minsheu, cd. 
1627, speaks of ‘ a martingale for a horse’s taile ; ’ the word also 
occurs m Cotgrave. — F. martingale, ‘a martingale for a hor:!c:' 
Cot He also gives: *a la martingale, absurdly, foolishly, nii- 
towardly, ... in the homeliest manner.’ See the account in 
Littrd, who shows that the term arose from an oddly made kirnl of 
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bieechei, callcil ckausses d la nMrtingal$, a phrase used by Rabelais. 
Cf. Span, marlingal, an old kind of breeches ; Ital. mariingalof an 
old kind of hose. y. The explanation of Mi!na{;e is accepted by 
Littrd and Schcler. He says the breeches were named after the 
Mariigaux (pi. of Martigal), who were the inhabitants of a place 
called Maritgues in Provence (S. of France). See Mistral, who gives 
Prov. mar/ingalo, martegalo, a martingale (both for horse and ship). 

MartingaUf Martegau, an inhabitant of Martegac.«>Piov. 
Martegue^ Martiguty near the months of the Rhone ; said to be named 
from St. Martha, who was supposied to Ije buried at I'arascun. 
MARTIXMABp MARTliSlCAB, the feast of St. Martin; 
Nov. II. (Hybrid; F. and L.) Pal^ravc has Martylmas. The 
corruption to Martlemtu (a Hen. IV, ii. 2. 1 10) is due to the easy 
change of n to I; see Iiilao. ME. Martynmesse^ Rub. of Brunne, tr. I 
of Langtoft, p. 230, 1 . 1. Compounded of the F. proper name 
Martin \ and ME. inesseaBAS. mouse, from L. missa, a mass. Sec 
Martin and Mass (2). 

MABTI^T (i), a kind of bird, a martin. (F.) In Levins ; 
and in Shak. Merch. Ven. ii. 9. 28. Martinet in Baret (1580). 
A corruption of the older name martnet or martinet by the same 
change of a to / as is seen in Martlemas for Martinmas. * Martnet, 
martenet, l^rd;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 327. — F. martinet, ‘a martlet or 
martin ; ’ Cot. Picard martinet, a martin ; also martelot, in the de- 
partment of la Meuse (Corblet). Dimin. of F. martin, a martin ; 
with suffix -ei. See Martin. 

MAHTIiET (2), a swift ; in heraldry. (F.— L.) The name was 
orig. merlette, altered to martlet by confusion with martlet (l), which 
meant ‘ a martin,’ a bird closely allied to the swift. The alteration 
was earlier than Cotgrave’s time, as he gives F. merlette, f., ‘ a mart- 
let, in blason.' Jhit the true sense of merlette was ‘ a little blackbird.* 

— F. merle, a blackbird. — L. merula ; see Merle. ^ We find OF. 
mer/o5, pi. of merlot, in the sense of ‘ martlets ’ or swifts, in the Roll of 
Caerlaverock (1300), p. 7. Sec Notes on E. Etym., p. 179. 

MABTYBp one who suffers for his belief. (L.— Gk.) Lit. ‘a 
witness’ to the truth. ME. martir, O. Eng. Homilies, cd. Morris, 
ii. 185, 1 . 10. AS. martyr, Ailfred, tr. of Bedn, lib. i. c. 7. - L. martyr. 

— Gk. /tdpTvp, ftAprvf, a witness ; lit. one who remembers, recoil, 
or declares. Cf. Skt. smg, to rememlier, desire, record, declare. — 
^SMEK, to remember ; whence also E. memory, Gk. pipipva, care, 
Ac. Dor. martyr-dom, AS. martyr-dom', also martyro-logy, from 
Gk. ftaprvpo-, dccl. stem of pdprvs, with the common suffix -logy of 
Gk. ori gin, f rom \eyetv, to speak ; martyro-log-ist. 

Mar viiLp a wonder. (F. — L.) 'fA\L.mervaile\ King Alisaunder, 

1 . 218.— F. nurveille, * a marvell ; ' Cot. [Cf. Span, maravilla, Ital. 
tnaraviglia. Port. fnarawVkn.] — L. mirabilia, neut. pi., wonderful 
things ; according to the common confusion in Late L. between the 
fem. sing, and iicut. pi.; from the adj. miriibilis, wonderful. — L. 
mirari, to wonder at. — L. minis, wonderful ; formed with suffix -rus 
from the base mi~, later form of See Miracle. Dor. marvell- 
ous, ME meruailous, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 174, 1 . 20 ; 
marvell~ous-ly, marvell^ous-ness ; also marvel, vb., ME. meruailen, 
merueillen, 1*. Plowman, B. xi. 342. 

MABCIiE. in 'heraldry; a perforated lozenge. (F.— L.) An 
erroneous spelling of OF. mar/e. — OF. made, a mascic, or lozenge- 
shaped plate of steel, used in making scale-armour (Gotlefroy) ; MF. 
(and F.) made, * the mash [mesh] of a net ; also, in blazon, a masde, 
or short lozenge, having a square hole in the iniddest;’ Cot.— L. 
maada, a mesh; whence also Mail (i), q.v. Perhaps confused 
with OIIG. masea, a mesh. Doublet, mail (i). bee Notes on £. 
Etym., p. 1 81 . 

MASCUXiIlTR, male. (F. — L.) ME. masculin, Chaucer, tr. of 
Boethius, b. ii. pr. 3. 1. 28. — F. masculin, * masculine;' Cot.— L, 
masculinus, lengthened from masculus, male; see Male. Dor. 
maseuline-ly, masculine-Hess, 

to beat into a mixed mass. (E.) The old sense was ‘ to 
mix.' ‘ lo maseke, miscerc;' Irvins, 35. 10. *Maschyn, yn brew- 
ynge, misceo ; Maschynge, mixtura, mixtio ; ’ Prompt. Parv. Also 
ME. mesken, to mash; Owl and Nightingale, 84; as if from AS. 
*^scm, from *mHsc, sb. To mask is, in particular, to steep malt ; 
the tub into which the refuse grains are put is called the mash-tub, 
whence pigs are fed. A mash for horses is a mixture of malt and 
bran. Cf. Lowland .Scotch mask-fat, a vat for brewing ; masking-fat, 
a mashing-vat ; masking-pat, a tea-pot, lit. a pot for steeping or 
infusing tea (see Bums, NVhen Guildford good our pilot atoo^ st. i). 

See Halliwell and Jamieson. Apparently E. ; cf. AS. max^avyrt (for 
*masc-uotrt), wort, new beer, Cockayne’s Lcechdoms, ii. 87, 97. 107. 
Here wo* stands for mase, as usual, whence Sc. mask, E. was* ; the 
sense of mSse was probably a mixture, c.sp. brewers’ graiiu.<f Swed. 
dial, matk, brewers grains (Rietz), Swed. mask, grains ; Swed. mSska, 
to mash ; Dan. mask, a mash ; whence mask-kar, a mashing-tub ■ 
nueske, to mash, to fatten pigs (with grains^ ; North Friesic mask, 


grains, draff (Ontzen) ; Norw. meisk, sb., mstsihi, vb. ; G. stuiseh, 
a maA (of distillers and brewers) ; whence mdsekfass, a mash-vat, 
meiseken, to mash, mix. fi. Thus the verb to mask is due to the sb. 
mask (from AS. masc-, with vowel-shortening), meaning * a mixture ; * 
and it is probable that the base *masc- (Tent. *maisk-) is allied bv 
gradation to mise-, as in AS. miscian, to mix ; see Mix. The Irish 
masgaim, I infuse, mask malt, Gael, ma^, to mix, infuse, steep, are 
borrowed from £. But Irish measgaim, 1 mix, Gael, measg, to mix, 
W. mysgu, to mix, as well as Lithuan. maiszyti, to stir things in 
a pot, from miszti, to mix (Nesselmaun), are cognate. ^ Unconnected 
with OF. maseker, F. mo cker, which is merely L. masAcare, to chew. 
MABK, MABQUE, a disguise for the face ; a masked enter- 
tainment. (F.— Span. — Arab.) It is usual to write mask in the 
sense of visor, and masque in the sense of masquerade ; there is no 
reason for this distinction. Perhaps we may call tnask the E., and 
masque the F. s|)clling. No doubt it is, and long has been, gen. 
supposed that the entertainment takes its name from the visor, 
according to the F. usage ; but it is remarkable that the sense of 
entertainment is an old one, the use of the visor being accidental. 
The sense of entertainment is a common one in old authors. ‘A jolly 
company In manor of a maske ; ’ Spenser, F. Q. iii. 12.5. * The 
whiles the maskers marched forth in trim array;’ id. iii. 13. 6 . 

’ Some haue I sene ere this, full boldlye come daunce in a maske, 
whose dauncing became theym so well, that yf theyr vysours had 
bcene of [off] theyr faces, shame woulde not liane suffred theym to set 
forth a footc ; * Sir T. Mure, Works, p. 1039 e. * Cause them to be 
deprehended and taken and their maskers taken of [off] and theyr 
hipocrisie to be dyscouered ; ’ id. p. 758 b. Note here the um of 
maskers in the sense of masks ; it is not a mistake, but correct accord- 
ing to the Span, spelling, as will appear. — F. masque, ‘a mask, a 
visor;’ Cot. p. This F. masque is probably due to the Late L. 
masca, a mask, or a spectre, in the Corpus Glossary, 1 . 1 275. But 
we must further consider the fuller forms evidenced by MF. masquarizt, 
*masked,'Cot. ; as well as by masquerie, masquerade, mascarade, *a mask 
or mummery.* y. The last form, mascarade, is plainly borrowed from 
Span, masearada, a masquerade, assembly of maskers, from mascara, 
a masker, masejnerader, also a mask. Cf. Ital. masekerata, a mas- 
querade; masekerare, to mask, masekera, a mask; so that Sir T. 
More’s use of nmsitrr^mask, is fully accounted for.— Arab, mas- 
kkarat, * a buffoon, a fool, jester, a droll, a wag, a man in masquerade ; 
a pleasantry, anything ridiculous or mirthful, sport; Pers. mas- 
kkarak kardan, to ridicule or deride, to play the buffoon;* Rich. 
Pers. Diet. p. 1416.— Arab, root sakkira, he ridiculed; id. p. 813. 
^ Both sources seem real ; as M. Dcvic remarks, in the Supplement 
to l.ittr6, it is needless to give all the details in full by which 
the latter etymology can be proved. It is sufficient to refer to 
Dozy, (Bossaire des Mots Espagnols tires de I'Arabe. Der. mask-er ; 
also masqiier-ade, explained above ; whence masquerad-er. 

MABOR, a worker in stone. (F.— Late L.— G.?) In early use. 
MF.. mason. King Alisaunder, 1 . 3370; spelt maseun, Floriz and 
Blanncheflor, 1 . 326. — OF. maqon, masson (F. maqon), ‘a mason;’ 
Cot. — Late L. maeiouem, acc. of mado, a mason ; we find niso the 
forms mackio, macho, maeo, and even marcio, mactio, matio, mattio, 
P. The difficuFv is to tell the true Low Lat. form ; mardo is prob- 
ably wrong, and mactio may be a misreading of mattio. If we take 
matio or mattio as the standard form, we may ])erhaps suppose 
mackio, macho, mado, niaeo to come from it ; the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between c and t in MS.S. is often very great, y. Mattio 
may be referred to a Tcut. stem *matjon-, m., i.e. a cutter, from 
a bare *mat-, to hack, or cut ; whence possibly K mat-tock. C f. 
OHG. mezzo, a mason, G. steinmetz, a stonemason. Der. mason-ic ; 
also mason-ry, Rom. of the Rose, 1 . 302, from F. nutfonnerie, from 
the verb maponner, to do mason’s work. 

MASQUE, MABQUERADE; see Made. 

MASS (1), a lump of matter, quantity, size. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. 
masse, Prompt. Parv.— F. masse, ‘a masse, lump;’ Cot.— L. massa, 
a mass. (Prob. not a true E word, but taken from Gk.)-Gk. /lofo, 
a barley-cake, closely allied to paypa, any kneaded mass. — Gk. 
paaoetv ^for *pdu ynr% to knead. Cf. Lith, minkyti, to knead. Der. 
mass, vb.; moss-iw, from F, massif, ‘massive,* Cot.; mass-ivedy, 
mass-ivt-Hess\ also mass-y (an older adj., with E. suffix -y = AS. -i>), 
Si^nser, F. Q. iii. 11. 47 ; mass-i-ness, 

MABB (2), the celebration of the Eucharist. (L.) ME. messe, 
masse, 1 \ Plowman, B. v. 418, C. viii. 37 ; Chaucer has masse-peny 
^ • '!'• (D 1749). Spelt messe in Havelok, i88. [Not from F. 
messe, but directly from L.] OMerc. messe. Matt, viil 4 ; AS. nutue, 

;i) the mass, (2) a church-festival, Grein, il 226; ^Elfred, tr. of 
IWa, b. iv. c. 22, ed. Whelock, p. 319. -Late L. miuo, (1) dis- 
missal, (3) the mass; see Ducange. p. The name is usually 
accounted for by supposing that the allusion is to the words ite, 
nussa est (go, the congregation is dismissed), which were used at the 
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coDclnaicm of tlie sezviee. 'Come I to Ue^ miua m/, 1 holde me 
yserned * •>!£ I come in time to hear the last words of the service, it 
suffices for me; P. Plowman, B. v. 419. Wedgwood suggests that 
it meant rather the dismissal of the catechumens who were not 
allowed to remain during the celebration of the eucharist ; for which 
he cites the following passage from Papias : * Missa tempore sacrificii 
est qnando catecumcni foras mittuntnr, clamante Icuita [the deacon]. 
Si quis catecumenns rcmansit, exeat forxM i ct inde missa, quia sacrn- 
mentis altaris interesse non possunt, quia noiidnm regenerati sunt.' 
. It matters little ; for we may be sure that tniisa is, in any case, 
erived from L. missa, fern, of missus, pp. of mitiere, to send, send 
away; see Misaile. ^ The change ot vowel from JL 1 to A& a is 
remarkable, but we find a similar change in Iccl. mesuL, Swed. 
msssa, Dan. messe*, and still more clearly in G. messe from OHG. 
fMssa and missa \ also in OF. messt, Itai. messa. (All these words 
are, of course, borrowed from Romanic, which substitutes e for L. short 
t : cf. F. vert from L. uiridem.) Der. Candle-mas, Ckrist-mas, Hallow- 
mas, Lam- mas, Martin-mas, Miehael-mas ; q. v. 

MASSAC]!^, indiscriminate slaughter, carnage. (F.— O. Low 
G.?) Pronounced massacre in Spenser, F. Q. iii. 11. 39; he also 
has massacred, id. iii. 3. 35."- F. massacre, * a massacre ; * Cot. Also 
massacrer, * to massacre ; * id. The OF. sb. is mafacre, maekacre 
(Godefroy). Of disputed origin ; perhaps extended from Low G. 
matsken, to cut, to hew (Bremen Worterb. iii. 137), Du. matsen, to 
maul, to kill. Cf. G. metzeln, an extension of metzen, to cut, to kill 
(Fliigel) ; G. metzelei, a massacre, butchery, slaughter; see Maaon. 
^ The F. word is one of much difficulty ; the above solution is very 
doubtful. See Norm. dial, machacre, a massacre (Moisy), allied to 
QNV.mackeclier, a butcher (Wace) ; cf. Late L. macelldrius, a butcher 
(Ducange), from L. macellum, shambles, meat-market. Cf. also OF. 
maceclier, mackeclier, macacrier, maeecrier, &.C., a butcher (Godefroy). 
This seems to lead to a right solution, though the forms are 
abnormal. 

MAST ( 0 , a pole to sustain the sails of a ship. (E.) ME. mast. 
Chancer, C. T. 326^ AS. mast, the stem of a tree, bough, mast of 
a ship ; Grein, i. 236 (whence Icel. mastr was prob. borrowed).+Da. 
mast ; Swed. and Dan. mast ; G. mast. Prob. cognate with L. mdlus 
«*mazdos), a mast ; Brugmann, i. $ 587. Der. mast-less, dis-mast, 
MAST (2), the fruit of beech and forest trees. (E.) The orig. 
sense is * edible fruit,* with reference to the feeding of swine. MIC. 
mast. * They eten mast ; ’ Chaucer, iEtas Prima, 1 . 7. AS. mast ; 

' l>rim hund swina mast* mtnast for three hundred swine; Thorpe, 
Diplomatarium ADvi Saxonici,p. 70.+G. mast, (1) mast, (2) stall- 
fewing, fattening; whence mdsten, to fatten. A Doubtless allied 
to Skt. med as, sb., fat ; see Brugmann, i. $ 698. 

MAS^B, a superior, lord, teacher. (F. — L.) In early use. 
ME. maisier, meister, spelt meister, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, 
i. 4!, 1 . 29. — OF. maistre, meistre\ mod. F. maitre, a master. --L. 
magistrum, acc. of tnagister, a master, L. mag-is-ter is a double 
comparative form ; the base mag- is the same as in mag-nus, great, 
Gk. tsiy-as, great; so that the sense is *great-er-cr*— much more 
great. Der. master, verb ; master-ly, master-skip, master-y, q. v. ; also 
master-bui lder , -hand, -key, -less, -piece, -work, &c. 

MASTERY, lordship, dominion. (F.— L.) In early use. ME. 
maistrie, meistrie; spelt meistrie in Ancren Riwle, p. 140.*AF. 
maisterie, Philip du Thann, Livre des Creatures, 1 . 1564; OF. 
maistrie, meistrie, mastery (Barguy).«OF. maistre, a master; see 
Master. 

MASTIC, MASTICH, a kind of gum resin. (F.— L.— Gk.) 
The tree yielding it is also called mastic, but should rather be called 
the mastic-tree, spelt mastick-tree in the Bible, Story of Susanna, v. 54. 
Another name for the tree is lentisk. * The lentiskes also haue their 
rosin, which they call masiiek;* Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xiv. c. ao. 
ME. mastyk. Prompt. Pnrv. ; mastie, Palladios, xi. 410. --F. mastic, 
* mastick, a sweet gum ; * Cot."*L. mastiVAe. ■■ Gk. ftaarixii, the gum 
of the tree axtros, called in L. lentiscus. So called because it was 
used for chewing in the East ; from the base uaor-, seen in ii&ara^, 
the mouth, ftaard^civ, to chew.»Gk. iiao&oftai, I chew. Der. 
mastic-ale, q.v. 

MABinCATE, to chew. (I^.— Gk.) The £. verb was sug- 
gested by the previous use of the sb. mastication, which alone appears 
in Minsheu, ed. 1627, and in Cotgrave, who uses it to translate the 
F. mastication. ■> L. masticatus, pp. of masticare, to chew ; a late word, 
marked by Lewis as * post-classical.* fi. Formed, like most verbs in 
-are, from a sb. The orig. sense was probably * to chew mastic,* from 
L. mastici, masticke, mastic, Gk. /taorixri; see Mastio. ^ The 
true L. word for * chew ' is mandere. The explanation under Maatio, 
that masAe is so named from being chewed, only applies to Greek ; 
in Latin, the verb is derived from the sb. Der. mastieat-ion, from 
F. mastica tion, as above; mastieat-or-y. 

HJABTZFF, a large dog. (F. -Late L. -L.) ME. mesA/, 


masti/. *Als grehound or masA/* (riming with Rob. of 

Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. x8q, 1 . 8. *Mastj(f, or mes^, hownde; 
Prompt. Parv. But the AF. form was mastin ; see Polit. Songs, ed. 
Wright, p. 283 ; Langtoft, ii. 100. 1- OF. mastin, a mastiff, lit. * house- 
dog’^ (Snpp. to Godefroy) ; also ‘ a domestic ; * see Godefroy. —Li^ 
I., type *mansuetinum, acc. of *manMuetinus, tame, domestic; extended 
from snansuetus, tame. — 1.. mansurtus, pp. of mansueseere, to tame ; 
lit. *to aecustom to the hand.*—!., man-, for manus, the hand; and 
sueseere, to accustom, make one’s own, which is allied to suus, one's 
own. Sec Kortiiig, { 5906. Cf. L. mansurtarius, a tamer (I^is). 
p. The Late 1 .. mastinus seems to have been mistakenljr changed to 
mastluus (mastivus) ; see Ducange. Confusion also set in with ME. 
fnas/y, fat (adj. formed from mast (2)), and OF. mestt/, mongrel. 
Late L. *mixtivus, from L. mixtus, pp. of miscBre, to mix. 
MASTODOM, the name of an extinct elephant. (Gk.) Modem; 
so called from the conical or nipple-like projections on its moLar 
teeth. Coined from Gk. paar-, base of ftaarur, the female breast 

f connected with luMeiv, L. madere, to be moist) ; and uSov-, short 
or bbovr-, stem of illovs, a tooth ; sec Tooth. 

MAT, a texture of sedge, rushes, or other material, to be laid on 
a floor, 8tc. (L.) ME. matte. * Matte, or nattc, Malta, storium]' 
Prompt. Parv. AS. meatta ; ‘ Storea, vel psiata, meatta ; * Voc. 1 54. 2. 
[L. storea means ' a mat.’ Observe the variant ME. natte given in 
the Prompt. Parv.]— L. matta, a mat; cf. Low L. natta, a mat 
(Ducange). ^. From the form matta were borrowed E. mat, Du. 
mat, G. matte, Swed. matta, Dan. maatle, l(al. matta. Span, mata; 
whilst the form natta is preserved in F. natte. Precisely a similar 
interchange of m and n occurs in F. nappe from I<. mappa ; see Map. 
y. Root uncertain ; the curious shifting of m and n suggests that (as 
in the case of map) the word may have been a Punic word ; indeed, 
it would not be surprising if the words mappa and matta vrete related. 
Der. mat, verb ; matt-ed, matt-ing. 

MATADOR, the slayer of the bull in bull-fights. (Span. — L.) 
In Dryden, Span. Friar, A. i. sc. a. Spelt matadore. Pope, Rape of 
the Lock, iii. 3,3, 47.— Span, matador, lit. 'the slayer;* formed with 
suffix -dor («-L. acc. -torem) from motor, to kill. — L. maetdre, (1) 
to honour, (a) to honour by sacrifice, to sacrifice, (3) to kill.— L. 
mactus, honoured ; allied to mag-nus, ^at (Breal). 

MATCH (i), one of the same make, an equal, a contest, game, 
marriage. (E.) ME. maccke, mache. S|)elt maccke— mate, com- 
panion ; P. Plowman, B. xiii. 47. * This was a mache vnmete * — this 
was an unfit contest ; Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 4070 ; whence the 
pp. maekedee matched, id. .'533, 2904. The orig. sense was *com- 
jmnion’ or ‘mate,’ hence an equal, giving the verb to match to 
consider equal; the senses of ‘contest, game, marriage,* &c., arc 
really due to the verb. A.S. -nuecca, generally ge-meecca, a com- 
{Muiion, comrade, spouse ; Grein, i. 426. [The prefix ge-, often and 
easily dropped, makes no difference.] The change of sound from 
final -eca to -ccke, and later to -tek, is perfectly regular, p. The fonn 
genuecea or mceeca is one of secondary formation ; from the more 
original form mora, a companion, as in gi-maca, gloss to compar in 
Durham Ritual, p. 165, 1 . 6; whence MK make, a companion 
(Chaucer). 4 *Icel. maki, Swed. make, Dan. mage, O&x. gi-mako, a 
mate, a comrade, p. Allied to AS. gemcec, adj., like, Icel. makr, adj., 
suitable, MHG. gemach, suitable; and to AS. macian, to make, to 
‘fit together.’ See Ma^e. ^ Distinct from Mate (i). Der. 
match, yerh, see exx. above, and see P. Plowman, B. ix. 173; also 
match-less, matck-less-ly, match-less-ness. 

MATCH (2), a prepared cord for firing a cannon, a ‘lucifer.* 
(F.— 1 » — Gk.) ME. maccke \ ‘the macche brenneth * — the match 
bums (used of a smouldering wick) ; P. Plowman, B. xvii. 213.- 
OF. mesche, meieke, ‘ the wicke or snnfle of a candle ; the match of 
a lamp ; also, match for a harquebiisc, &c. ; * Cot. Mod. F. mecke. 
The corresponding Late L. type is *micea or *myeea, which may be 
connected with Gk. pvxrjs, the snuff of a lamp-wick ; and with Late 
L, myxus, the wick of a candle (Ducange) ; and Martial (14. 41. a) 
uses the acc. pi. myxas, as if from nom. myxa, i.e. the nozzle of 
a lamp, the part through which the wick protrudes. — Gk. iiA^a, the 
nozzle of a lamp ; the more orig. senses being (1) mucus, discharge 
from the nose, (a) a nostril. See further under Muoiu. Der. 
match-lock, i.e. a lock qf a gun holding a match, and hence the gun 
itself; added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet Korting, $ 6429. 

MATE (1), a companion, comrade, equal. (Low G.) Spelt mate 
in Prompt Parv., p. 329; Sir f'erumbras, 1 . 1372. [Distinct from 
AS. gemaca, and borrowed from Low German.] — Mid. Low G. mate 
(Franck) ; Low G. maat, a companion ; MDu. maet, * a mate or 
zellow-companion ; ’ Hexham ; Du. maa/.^OHG. gimazzo, a com- 
panion at table; cf. Goth, matjan, to eat, from mat-, base of mats, 
meat See Meat. The sense is ‘one who eats with you;' the 
prefix gi- (Goth, ga-), meaning ‘together,* is lost in the MDu. form. 
Der, mate, vb., All’s Well, i. i. 102 ; mate-less. 
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VJLTE (3/, to check-mate, confound. (F.— Pers.-Arab.) Used 
by Shak. in the sense *to confound;* as in *My mind she has 
mated f and ;imazed my si;;ht ; * Macb. v. i. 86. It is the same word 
as is used in chess, the true form being check-mate, which is often 
used as a verb. $. I’roperly, check mate is an exclamation, mean- 
ing ‘ the king is dead ; ’ this occurs in Chaucer, liook of the Duchess, 
Cfitj.—OF. eschec et mat, * check-mate ; * Cot. ; so also in Rom. Rose, 
fd. Mcon, 6676. Cf. AF. mate, mated; Gaimar, .^320. Here the 
introduction of the conj. et is umiecessary and unmeaning, and due 
to ignorance of the sense. — Pers. shah mat, the king is dead. — Pers. 
shah, king; and mat, he is dead, l‘almcr’s Pers. Diet. col. 518. 
y. Shah is a Pers. word (see Shah.) ; but mat is not, being of Arab, 
origin. — Arab, root md/a, he died; Rich. Diet. ]>. 1283; whence is 
derived the Turk, and Pers. mat, * astonished, amazed, confounded, 
jierplexed, conquered, subjected, . . . receiving check-mate,’ id. ; also 
Pers. milt kardan, * to give check-mate, to confound ; * id. (?f. Hcb. 
math, to die. i|f We have here the obvious original of OF. mat, 

* dcaded, mated, amated, quelled, subdued,’ Cot. Also of ME. male, 
confounded, Ancrcii Riwle, ]>. 382, Will, of I’.'ilerne, 2441, &c. ; 
a wor d me rely borrowed from OI*'. See also Check, Chess. 

MATEBlAli. substantial, essential. (K. — 1..) materiall 

bexly;* Tyndall, Works, p. 460, col. 2. And in Chaucer, C. T., 
I 1 8a. — OF. materiel, ‘ inatcriall ; * Cot. — 1.. materidlis, material. 

— L. materia (also materie^), matter ; see Matter. Der. materiad-Iy, 
material-ness, material-i-ty, malerinl-ise, material-ism, material-ist, 
mnterial-ist-ie, material-ist-ic-nl. 

MATXjRMAIj, belonging to a mother. (F. - L.) S])elt matemall 
in Minsheu and Cotgrave. Caxton has ; ‘ our maternal tongue ; * 
Godfrey of Roloync, jirol. ; p. 4, 1. 24. — F. nmternel, ’matemall;’ 
Cot. — 1. ate 1.. matermllis, extended from L. mdternus, motherly. 
This adj. is formed with suffix -nus (Idg. -nos) from L. mater, 
cognate with E. mother : see Mother. Der. maternal-ly ; also 
matem-i-tyi from F. materniti, ‘maternity’ (Cot.), which from L. 
acc. muternitutem. 

MATHIiMATIC, pertaining to the science of number. (F.— 
I.. — Gk.) (iower speaks of ‘the science . . . mathematique ;’ C. 
iii. 87; bk. vii. 72. — OF. mathematique, ‘mathematical;’ Cot. — I.. 
mathematicus. — Gk. itaOrnuiriKus, disjjosed to leani, belonging to the 
sciences, csp. to mathematics. — Gk. fiaOiq/mr-, stem of /jidOqim, that 
which is leamt, a lesson, learning, science.- Gk. tta0ri-, ap]>eaiing 
in 1 shall Icam, fut. of futv-Oa-veiv, to leam ; one of the 

derivatives from 4^MEN, to think ; cf. ftavris, a seer, nivos, mind, 
Skt. man, to think. 'I'he syllabic -0a- prob. represents Idg. dhe, 
weak grade of -^DHK, to jiiit, jilace ((ik. Ti-0q-/u). See Mind. 
Der. malhematie-al, -al-ly, mathematie-i-an ; also mathematics, sb. pi. 
MATINS, MATTINS, morning jirayers. (F.— L.) ‘Masse 
and matines',' Rob. of Glouc. ]>. 3O9, 1. 7605. *Matynes and masse;’ 
1’. rinwmaii, Ik v. 418. — F. matins, ‘ matins, morning praicr ; ’ Cot. 
A pi. sb. from F. matin, properly an adj., but used as a sb. to mean 
‘the morning.’— L. matutinum, ncc. of miliuiinus, belonging to the 
morning; which passed into F. with the loss of u, thus pro- 
ducing maftin, contracted to matin; cf. Ital. mattino, morning. — L. 
Mdtuta, the goddess of morning or dawn ; cf. Lucretius, v. 655 ; as 
if from a masc. *matutus, with the sense of ‘timely,’ or ‘early;’ 
closely related to L. mat urns (1)rc.al); .see Mature. Der. matin, 
sb. morning (in later use), Hamlet, i. 5. 8g, from F. matin, the 
morning; hence matin, adj., as in ‘the matin trumpet,’ Milton, I’. L. 
vi. 526. And see matutinal. ^ The spelling with double / may 
be due to Ital. mattino, or simply to the doubling of t to keep the 
Vowel a short, as in matter, mattress. 

MATRASS, a long-necked glass bottle; in chemistry. (F.— 
Span. — Arab.?) From F'. matras, the same, Oilgrave has matraz, 
matrac, also mafelas, ‘a streight, long, narrow-necked, and great, 
wide, round-bellied bottle or violl, of strong and thick glasse.’ 
Perhaps from Span, matraz, a matrass. Devic thinks it is of Arab, 
origin. 

llATRlCIDE, the murderer of one's mother. (F.— L.) 1. The 
above is the correct sense, but rare ; see Plount’s (Ross., cd. 1674. — 
F*. matricide, adj., ‘ mother-killing ;’ Cot. — L. nwfricuia, a mu^crer 
of a mother. — L. mdtri-, decl. stem <if mater, a mother (see 
Mother) ; and -etda, killing, formed from canlere (pt. t. ee-ciilt), to 
kill (see CaSBUra). 2. Sir T. Rrownc has the word in the sense 

• munler of one’s mother ; ’ Vulg. FIrrors, b. iii. c. 16, § 5. In this 
case, it is coined directly from L. mdtricidium, a killing of a mother. 

— L. matri-, as before ; and -cidium, a killing, from ecedere, as before. 
^ Fratricide, parricid e, ar e equally ambiguous. Der. matricid-al. 

MATRICUIjATE, to admit to membership, esp. in a college, 
to register. (L.) Used as a pp., with the sense of ‘enrolled,’ in 
Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 1. 1281.— I^te L. matriculatm, pp. of 
mdtrictilare, to enrol, a coined word. — L. matrieula, a register; 
a dimin. of matriXf (1) a breeding animal, (2) a womb, matrix. 
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(3) a public register, roll, list, lit. a parent-stock. See Matrix. 
Der. ma tricu lat-ioH. 

MATRIMONY, marriage. (F. - L.) ME. matrimmne, 
Chaucer, C. T. 3097 (A 3095).— AF'. matrimonie, Year-book of 
Edw. I, 1304-5, p. 251 ; OF', matrimonie; MF'. matrimonie, ‘matri- 
mony,’ Col.; of which another form was matrimoine. — L. mdtrimonium, 
marriage. — L. mdtri-, decl. stem of mater, a mother (see Mother); 
with suffix -vion-io-. Der. matrimoni-al, matrimoni-al-ly. 

MATRIX, the womb, a cavity in which anything is formed, 
a mould. (L.) Exml. xiii. 12, 15. [Written mairice in Numb. iii. 
12 in A. V., ed. 16 ii. Minsheu has botli matrice and matrix; the 
former is the F". form. Cf. ‘ matrice, the matrix,’ Cot. ; from the L. 
mdtricem, the acc. case.] — L. matrix, the womb.— L. «u/ri-, decl. 
stem of mater, mother, cognate with E. Mother, q. v. 

MATRON, a married woman, elderly lady. (F'.— L.) ME. 
matrone, Gower, C. A. i. 98; bk. i. 1657. — F. matrone, ‘a matron;’ 
Cot. — L. mdtrona, a matron; extended from mdtr-, for mater, 
a mother ; see Mother. Der. matron-ly, matron-al, matron-hood ; 
also (from L. miitri-), matrix, q. v., matri-c-ul-ate, q. v., matri-cide, 
matri-mony ; and see mater-nal. 

MATTER (1), the material part of a thing, substance. (F*. — 1-.) 
ME. matere (with one /), Chaucer, C. T. 6492 (D 910). Earlier 
form materie, Aucren Riwle, p. 270, 1. 7. - OF. matiere, matere ; mod. 
F'. matiere.^rnl,, materia, matter, materials, stuff; so called because 
useful for construction, building, &c. Sec Brugmann, i. § 407. Der. 
matter, vb., not in early use ; matter-less ; materi-al, q. v. Also matter 

]^ATTER (2^, pus, a fluid in abscesses. (F'. — L.) * Matter, 
that which runs out of a sore ; * Kersey, cd. 1715. Really the Mine 
wonl as the above; see J.iltr^, s. v. mature, sect. 8, who gives: 
‘ Matiere imrulente, ou simplement matiere, le pus qui sort d’uiie 
l>laie, d’un absces.’ So also in the Diet, de I'revoux. Littre gives 
the cxam])lc ; ‘ 11 est sorti bcauconp dc matiere de cetle plaie’ — much 
matter has come out of this sore. See Matter (l ). 

M A TTINa, the same as Matins, q. v. 

MATTOCK, a kind of pickaxe. (Iv) ME. mnttok. * Hoc 
bidens, a mattok ; * Voc. 726. 29 ; and see I’lompl. I’arv. AS. mattuc, 
Orosins, b. iv. c. 8. $ 2. p. Flence probably W. malog, a mattock, 
hoe; cf. Gael. madag,o mattock, pickaxe (from E.); Russ. mo/ut^u, 
Lithuan. matikkas, a mattock (from Tout.). See Matcm. 
MATTRESS, a quilt to lie upon. (F*. — Arab.) ‘A mattress, 
culcilra;’ Levins. ME. materas, Voc. 583. 31. — OF. materas, ‘a 
mattercsse, or (juilt to lie on ; ’ Cot. Picard and Walloon matras 
(AF. materas ; Royal Wills, p. 1 8l ). Mod. F'. matelas ^by change of 
r to I) ; cf. Span, and Port, al-matiraque, a quilted cushion, mattress 
(where al is the Arab. def. article), — Arab, matrah, ‘ a place, station, 
post, situation, foundation, a place where anything is thrown ; mutrah, 
thrown away, rejected ;’ Rich. Diet. p. 1440. I’his Arab, word 
came to mean anything hastily thrown down, hence, something to 
lie upon, a bed (I >evic ) ; just as the L. stratum, lit. ‘ anything spread,’ 
came to mean a bed. The Arab, matrah is derived from the Arab, 
root taraha, he threw prostrate; Rich. Diet. p. 967. 

MATURE, ripe, completed. (L.) * Maturity is a mean between 
two extremities, . . . they be maturely done ; ’ Sir T. Elyot, The 
Governour, b. i. c. 22. * Peres right mature;* Palladius, iii. 837.— 

L. mdturus, mature, ripe, arrivi^ at full growth. See MatinB. 
Der. mature-ly; matur-i-ty, from F. maturiti, ‘maturity’ (Cot.), 
which from I-. acc. mdturitdtem; mature-ness; matur-at-ion, from 
MF*. maturation, ‘a maturation, ripening* (Cot.), which Irom L. acc. 
mdtdrhtidnem, allied to muiuriitus, pp. of mdturdre, to ripen ; matur- 
at-ive, from MF'. maturatif, * msAweaXwe, ripening’ (Cot.), a coined 
word ; matur-esc-ent, from the stem of the pres. pt. of maturescere, 
inceptive form of mdturdre. Closely related words are matin, 
matutinal. 

MATUTINAL, pertaining to the morning, early. (L.) Matu- 
tinal is in Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674; motutine in Kersey, ed. 1715>» 
I- mdiutindliM, Ixiloiiging to the morning ; formed with suflix -dlis 
from mdtutin-us, belonging to the morning; sec further under 
MatinB. 

MAUDLIN, sickly sentimental. (F. — L.— Gk. — Ileb.) The 
orig. ncnse was ‘ shedding tears ol iienitence,’ like Mary Magdalene, 
who was taken as the type of sorrowing penitence. Hence the ex- 
pression ‘ their maudlin eyes ’ in Dryden’s Prol. to Soutlierne’s play 
of The Loyal Brother, 1. 31 (A.D. 1682). Corrupted from ME. 
Maudeleyne, or Magdelaine, Chaucer, C. T. 413 (A 410) ; P. Plow- 
man, B. XV. 289. — OF'. Maudeleine, Magdaleine.^h. Magdalene, wm 
(•k. MaySakr/v^, i. e. belonging to Magdala; Luke, viii. a. Here 
* Mngdala ’ answers to Heb. migdol, a tower ; Smith’s Diet, of the 
Kible. ^ Observe the spelling Maudlin (for Magdalen) in All’s 
Well, V, 3. 68. 

MAUQBE, in spite of. (F'.-L.) Obsolete, except in imitating 
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archaic writing. In Shak. Tw. Nt iii. 1. 163; Tit. And. iv. a. 110; 
K. Lear, v. 3. 131. In P. Plowman, B. ii. aoa, it means *in spite 
of;' but in B. vi. 243, it is (rightly) a sb., signifying * ill will.'— OF. 
malm, maugre, maulgre\ Cot. has *maulgre tux, mauger their 
teeth, in spite of their hearts, against their wils.' The lit. sense of 
medgrt is ‘ ill will ' or * displeasure.' Compounded of mal, from L. 
malum, acc. of malm, bad, ill ; and OF. gre, gret, from L. gratum, 
a pleasant thing. See Malice and Agree. 

MAITIi, to beat grievously, to bruise greatly, disfigure. (F.— L.) 
Formerly mall. * Then they mailed the horsses Icgges, that their 
niightie coursers lefte praunsyiige ; * Bible, 1551, Judges, v. 33. 
ME. mallen, to strike with a mall or mace, Joseph of Aiimathie, 
ed. Skeat, 1 . 508. Merely formed from ME. malle, a mall, mace; 
see Mall (i). ^ Even the sb. is spelt maul in A. V. Prov. 

XXV. 18. 

MAUIiBTICK. a stick used by painters to steady the hand. 
(Du.) In Phillips, ed. 1 706. — Du. maalUok, a maulstick. — Du. malen, 
to paint; stok, stick. Cf. G. nudentoei, a maulstick, lit. * painter's 
stick ; ' from G. malen, to represent, paint, and stock, a stick, staff. 
p. G. malen, OIIG. malon, to mark (hence to delineate, draw, paint), 
is der. from G. tnakl, MHG. andOHG.mri/, a mark ; see Meal (3). 
y. G. stock is cognate with E. stock, stake ; see Stock. 

MAUMl) (i ) , a basket. (F. — Low G.) ME. mavmd, ‘ sportula ; ' 
Prompt. Parv. [This word, now nearly obsolete, occurs as early as 
the 8th century, in the gloss: ‘ Qualns, mand\' Voc. 43. 36; but it 
became obsolete, and was replaced by AF. mnnefe.]— OF. mande, 
a basket (Godefroy); Picard mande (Corblct). — Du. mand, a basket, 
hamjicr; prov. (i. maud, mande, manne, a basket (Fliigel), whence 
F. manne ; EFrics. mande. 

MAUITD (3), a (very vari.ablc) weight. (Arab.) From Arab. 
mann ; I'ers. man. Cf. lleb. mnneh, Gk. /iva (Yule). 

MAUMDY THUHSDAY, the < 1 ay precefling Good Friday. 
(F. — L. ; and E.) Thursday is the E. name of the fifth day of the 
week ; sec Thursday. Maundy is ME. maundee, maunde, a com- 
mand, used with especial reference to the text * Mandatum novum,’ 
&c. ; John, xiii. 34. ‘ He made his maundee^ He [Christ] performed 
his own command, i. e. washed his disciples* feet ; P. Plowman, B. 
zvi. J40. ‘Lord, where wolte thou kepe thi tnaunde?* Coventry 
Mysteries, ed, Ilalliwell, p. 359. The ‘new commandment’ really 
is ‘ that ye love one another ; * but in olden timc.s it was, singularly 
enough, appropriated to the particular form of devotion to others 
exemplified by Christ when washing his disciples’ feet, as told in 
earlier verses of the same chapter. * Tlie Thursday licfore Easter is 
called Maundy Thtursday, dies mandati, a name derived from the 
ancient custom of washing the feet of the poor on this day, and sing- 
ing at the s.iine time the anthem — Mandatum novum, Ac. ; John, xiii. 
34 . . . The notion was, that the washing of the feet was a fulfilling of 
this command, and it is so called in the rubric, conveniunt clerici ad 
faciendum mandatum. This rite, called mandatum or lavipedium, is 
of great antiquity, both in the Eastern and Western church ; ’ &c. ; 
Humphrey on the Common Prayer, p. 1 79. See my long note on 
P. Plowman, B. xvi. 140, and Maundy Thursday in the Index to the 
Parker Society’s publications. Maundy, for mandatum, occurs in 
tirindal’s Works, p. 51; Hutchinson, pp. 231, 359, 346; Tyndalc, 
i. 259, iii. 236 (Parker Soc.). p. From OF. mande, that which is 
commanded. Cot. has ’ mande, commanded, . . . directed, appointed.’ 
— L. mandatum, a command, lit. that which is commanded, neut. 
of mandatus, pp. of mandare, to command. See Man^te, of which 
maundy is, in fact, the doublet. ^ Not connected with maund, 
a basket, for which see Maund (i). Cf. OHG. mandat, the W’ash- 
irw of feet (Otfrid) ; obviously from L. mandatum. 

MAUSOIiEUM, a magnificent tomb. (L.- Gk.) * This maino- 
leum was the renowned tombe or sepulchre of Mausolus, a petty king 
of Caria;’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxxvi. c. 3. — L. mausoleum, a 
splendid tomb, orig. the tomb of Mausolus. — Gk. MavawXerov, the 
tomb of Mausolus. — Gk. MavffoAor, king of Caria, to whom a splendid 
monum ent w as erected by his queen Artemisia. 

MAUVE, the name of a colour. (F.-L.) Motlern. So named 
from its likeness to the tint of the flowers of a mallow. — F. mauve, 
a mallow. — L. malua, a mallow ; see Mallow. 

MAVIS, the song-thrush. (F*— C.) ME. mavis, Rom. of the 
Rose, 61 9. — F. matofts, * a mavis, a throstle ; ' Cot. ; and ace Roman de 
la Rose, 614. Cf. Span, malvis, a thrush. Supposed to be derived 
from or related to Bret, milvid, also nUlfid, a mavis ; called milchouid 
(with guttural eh) in the neighbourhood of Vannes. Cf. Com. 
melkues, OCorn. melhaiet, a lark (Williams). See Thumeysen, 
p. 107. 

MAVOUHMEEE, my darling. (Irish.) *Erin fnavoumiM;* ^ 
Campbell, Exile of Erin; hist line.— Irish mo, my ; mhuimin (with 
mh"*v), mutated form of muimin, darling, from muirn, affection. 
See Gael, miirn in Macbain. 


MAW, the stomach, esp. in the lower animals. mam 

(disyllabic). Chancer, C. T. 4906 (B 486). AS. the stomach ; 
Voc. 48. 39.4* Du. maag; Icel. magi; .Swed. mage; Don. move; 
G. magen, OHG. mago. Root nnknown. The change from 
maga to mawe, maw, is (^uite regular ; cf. AS. haga, ME. hawe, £. 
haw. Der. maw-worm, 1. e. stomach-worm, parasite, Beanm. and 
Fletdier, Bonduca, i. 2 (3rd Si>hlicrX 

MAWKISH, squeamish. (Sc.ind.; with E. suffix^ ^Mawkish, 
sick at stomach, squeamish; ' Phillips, ed. 1 706. Drydeu has * maw- 
kish joys;' tr. of Lucretius, bk. iii. 1 . 307. I'he older sense is 
* loathsome,’ or, more literally, * maggoty.’ Formed with suffix -dsh 
from ME. mauk, mawk, a maggot; cf. mawky, adj., 'cimicosus;* 
Cath. Anglicum. ‘Hie cimex, Anglice mawke;* Voc. 643. a. 
Mauk is a contraction of the older form maOek, a maggot, which 
occurs (in another MS.) as a variant of meade, a maggot ; O. Eng. 
Homilies, i. 251, 1 . 19; cf. note on p. 326. —Icel. madkr, a maggot; 
Dan. maddik, a maggot; whence the Norweg. makk (Aasen) — E. 
tnawk. p. This is a dimin. form with suffix -k, from the older form 
appearing in AS. maOa, Goth, matha, Du. and G. made, a maggot ; 
2)rob. allied to Moth. Der. mawkish-ly, mawkish-ness. 

M A X Ji Lli AB, MAXHiIiABY, bclon;>ing to the jaw-bone. 
(L) Blount, ed. 1674, gives both forms. Bacon has * maxillary 
bones;' Nat. Hist. § 747. — L. maxillaris, belonging to the jaw- 
bone. —L. maxilla, the jaw-bone; allied to mala, the cheek-bone 
(Bnia l). 

MAXIM, a proverb, general principle. (F.— L.) Lit. ’a saying 
of the greatest importance.’ In Shak. Troil. i. 2. 318. — F. maxime, 
‘a maxime, principle;’ Cot. — T.. maxima, greatest (for maxima 
sententidrum, the chief of opinions) ; fcm. of tnaximus, greatest, suiierl. 
of magnus, great. See Magnify. 

MAXIMUM, the greatest value or quantity. (L) A mathe- 
matical term. — L. maximum, neut. of maximm, greatest ; see Maxim. 

MAY (1), I am able, 1 am free to act, 1 am allowed to. (Iv.) 
There is no ^finitive in use ; if there were, it would rather take the 
form maw than may. May is the present tense (once, the past tense 
of a strong verb) ; might is tlic jiast tense (really a secondary past 
tense or iJupeifcct). ME. infin. mown (ior mowen), Prompt. Parv. 
p. 346; t* wt'K* ^ Chaucer, C. T. 4651 (B 331); pt. t. 
I mighte, id. 323, 634 (A 320, 632). AS. mugan, infin., to be able; 
pres. t. ie mag, I may or can ; pt. t. ie mihie, I might. 4 *OSax. mugan ; 
pres. t. ik mag ; pt. t. mahta ; Icel. mega ; pres. t. ek mii ; pt. t. ek 
mdtti ; Du. mogen ; pres. t. ik mag ; ]>t. t. ik tnogl ; Dan. ]>rcs. t. maa ; 
pt. t. maatte; Swed. pres. t. md; pt. t. mdtte; G. mogen; pres. t. 
mag; pt t. mochte; Goth, magan ; pres. t. ik mag; pt. t. ik mahta. 
p. All from a Teut. base MAG, to have power. Further allietl to 
Russ, moche, to be able; cf. moche, sb., power, might ; Gk. pLijxavq. 
means. All from ^MAGH, to have i>ower, Der. 7 night; also 
dis-may. And cf. machine, mechanic. 

MAY (2), the fifth month. (F. — L.) ME. Mai, May; Chancer, 
C. T. 1502 (A 1500). — OF. May, Mai, ‘ the month of May ; ’ Cot. — 
L. Mdius, May ; so named as being the month of ' growth.’ It was 
dedicated to Mdia, i. c. ‘ the incrcascr.’ Allied to motor, greater, 
magnus, great (Breal). See Magnitude. Der. May-day, -flower, 
-fly, •pole, -queen. 

MAYOR, the chief magistrate of a town. (F.— L.) ME. tnaire, 
P. Plowman, B. iii. 87. There were mayors of London much earlier ; 
cf. AF, vuire, Stat. Realm, i. 52 (12S1). — F. maire,si mayor. — L. 
tndior, greater; hence, a superior. See Major, mr It is most 
remarkaidc that the sixteenth century spelling, viz. mayor, resembles 
the Span, spelling mayor. Spelt rnaior in Shak. Rich. Ill, iii. i. 
17 (first folio); it answers to OF. maior, from h. mdiarem, the acc. 
case. The word moire was first used temp. Hen. HI ; Liber Alims, 
p. 13. Der. mayor-ess, a coined word, formetl by arlding the F. feni. 
snffix ( - L. wstia, Gk. -laoa) ; Ben Jonson s])eaks of ‘the lady 
mayress* in An Elegy, Underwoods, lx. 1 . 70. Cf. Norm. dial. 
mairesse, wife of a mayor (Moisy). Also mayor-al-ty. Lord Bacon, 
Life of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, ]>. 209, 1 . 24; a coined word, as if 
from a Lat. acc. *muioralituiem. Also mayor-skip, mayor-dom, iu 
Cotgrave , s.v. m airie. 

MAY-WEED, stinking camomile; Attihemis Cotula. (E.) Short 
for maythe-weed ; where maythe represents AS. magfa, magefs, camo- 
mile. See Notes on E. Etym., p. 183. 

MAZE, a labyrinth, confusion, ])erplexity. (E.) ME. mase, 
P. Plowman, B. i. 6. Prob. from the verb ; we find ME. masen, to 
confuse, puzzle ; Chaucer, C. T. 4946 (B 526). The AS. *matian, 
vb., apprars in the comp. pp. a-masod; Wulfstan, Homil. (rd. 
Napier), p. 137, 1 . 23; cf. Norweg. masa-si (where the final -a/- -sk 
— «*, oneself), a verb of reflexive form, to fall into a slumber, to lose 
one's senses and begin to dream ; ma«a, to be continually busy at 
a thing, to have a tronblesome piece of work to do, also, to ])ratr, 
chatter (Aasen). Icel. masa, to chatter, prattle; Swed. dial. ma>a, 
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(i) to warm, (i) to bask before the fire or in the sun, . . . (4) to be 
slow, lazy, work slowly and lazily ; ffuu, adj., slow, lazy (Rietz). 
fi. These senses of lounging, poring stupidly over work, dreaming, 
and the like, agree with the E. phrase to be in a maze, i.e. in a 
dreamy i)erplexity. Compare the following : * Auh pe bimasede 
Tsboset, lo I hwu he dude maseiicke* hut the stupid Ishbosheth, lo ! 
how stupidly he acted ; Ancren Riwle, p. ayz. Trob. the orig. sense 
was ‘ to be lost in thought ,** hence to be in jicrplexity. Der. maz-ed, 
Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. i. 113 (cf. ME. ma$ed, bimaud) •, maz-y, maz-i-ness. 
Also a’tnazey (pv. 

MAZXB, a large drinking-bowl. (F.~ OH G.' Obsolete. ‘Mazer, 
a broad standing-cup, or drinking-bowl;* Phillips, ed. 1706. ME. 
tnaur, Prompt. Parv. ; pi. masers, Testamenta Ebor. i. 160 (1391).— 
AF. maser. Royal Wills, p. 35 (1360); rnaz«r (Rozon, p. 50); OF. 
maure, a bowl of maple-wood [ex])laincd by Godefroy as made of 
a kind of streaked precious stone, but sec me^re in Dicz].«-OHG. 
masar, a knot in wood, also maple-wood. Mazers were so called 
because often made of maple, which is a spotted wood ; the orig. 
sense of the word being ‘ a spot,’ a knot in wood, &c. Cf. Icel. 
mosurr, * a maple-tree, spot-wood ; ' tmsur-boUi, a mazer-bowl ; 
mbsurtre, a maple-tree. fi. The word is allied to the form which 
appears in MHG. mase, a spot, mark of a blow ; whence also F^. 
Meatles, q.v. Der. masel~yn maser-in), a dimin. form, used in 
the same sense, Chaucer, C. T. 13781 (R 2042). 

MAZURKA, a lively I’olish dance. (.Pol.) From Pol. Mazurka, 
lit. a woman of Massovia or Mazovia, a province of Poland contain- 
ing Warsaw. Similarly, Polonaise means both a Polish woman and 
a dance ; and cf. Polka. 

MAZZARD, MAZARD, the head, the skull. (F.-OHG.) 
In Hamlet, v. t. 97. Formed from mazer, a bowl ; with excrescent 
d. See Maser. .Sec Notes on E. El ym., p. 183. 

ME, pers. pron. the dat. and obj. case of 7 . (E.) ME. me, A.S. 
mi ; fuller form met, in the acc. only. + Du. mij ; Icel. mPr, dat. ; 
mik, acc. ; Swed. and Dan. mig\ Goth, mis, dat. ; mik, acc. ; G. mir, 
dat. ; mick, acc. 4* Corn, me, mi ; Rrct. me ; Irish, Gael., and W. 
ffif. ^ L. mihi, dat. ; me, acc. ; Gk. poi, i/tot, dat. ; fti, ipi, acc. ; Skt. 
mahyam, me, dat. ; mam, ma, acc. Der. mine (1), my. 

MEAD (i), a drink made from honey. (E.) ME. mede. Legends 
of the Holy Rood, p. 138, 1 . 202. Also spelt nuth, meeih, Chaucer, 
C. T. 3261, 3378. AS. medtt, meodu, medo, mendo, Grein, ii. 239. 

Du. maiti Iccl. mjddr-, Dan. miM; Swed. mjSd; G. meth ; OIIG. meto; 
yN.medd; T.,ithuan.mfd(/tM,mcad; iRer/&.N, honey; Russ.med’; C$k.ni9v, 
intoxicating drink ; Skt. madhu, sweet ; also, as sb., honey, sugar. 
Idg. type *medhu ; Rrugmann, ii. § 104. 

MEAD (2), MEADOW, a grass-field, pasture-ground. (E.) .So 
called because ’mown.' 1 . ME. rnede, Chaucer, C. T. 89. AS. 
mrff/; 'Pratum, nirfrf;’ Voc. 147. ifi. • Allied to the prov. E. math, 
a mowing, used only in the comp. after~math, an after-mowing, a 
second crop ; and to AS. mawan, to mow ; see Mow (1). Cl. G. 
mahd, a mowing; MHG. mat, a mowing, a crop, a mead; MHG. 
mate, matte, a meadow ; Swiss matt, a me.'idow, in the well-known 
names Andermatt ; also OHG. mien, to mow, cognate with 

E. mow, also Gk. d'/aijTor, a harvest, d/idciv, to mow. 2. The fuller 
form meadow is due to the inflected form, dat. vued-we, of the same 
word ; the change from final -we to later ~ow is the usual one, as in 
sparrow, arrow, &c. * Mid Itiswe and mid md'dwe ’ » with leasow and 
with meadow; A. S. Chron., an. 777, MS. 1 -;. (see Thorpe’s edit, 
p. 92, note i). Teut. tyjje ^tmi'-d-wa, noin. f. ; from Tent, root *mii 
- Idg. *me, to mow, as in Gk. d-pri-ros (above). Der. meadow-y. 
MEAQRE, lean, thin, poor, scanty. (F. - 1 ..) ME. megre, 
1 '. Plowman, R. v. 128 ; Allit. Poems, cd. Morris, R. 1198. (Not in 
earlier use ; and not from A.S. meeger, in A. .S. Lccchdoms, ii. 243.) 
— AF. megre, Sir Revis, 1101 ; F. maigre, thin. — E. macrum, acc, of 
macer, thin, lean ; whence also AS. meeger, Icel. magr, Dan., Swed., 
and G. mager, thin, lean, were borrowed nt an early jieriod ; unless 
they be cogn.ate, which is jiossible. Cf. Gk. (tanpos, long. Der. 
meagre-ly, ~ness. p'rom the same source, e-mac-i-afe. 

MEAli (1), ground grain. (E.) ME. mele, Chaucer, C. T. 3993 
A 399.’)). AS..melu, melo, gen. melewes, M.*!!!. xiii. 33.^- Du. meet ’, 
cel. mjiil, later form mil ; Dan. meel ; Swed. mjal ; G. mehl. Teut. 
type *melwom, n. fi. All from the Idg. .^MEL, to grind ; ns in 
Olrish mel-im, OSlav. mel-j^, 1 grind. The 2nd grade occurs in 1 .. 
mol-ere, Lith. mal-ti, to grind, and in Teut. *mal~, as in Icel. mala, 
Goth, malan, OllG. nudan, to grind. See 'Mill, Molar. Der. 
meal-y, meal-i-ness, meal-y-mouth-ed. 

(a), a repast, share or time of food. (£.) ME. meel, 
Chaucer, C. T. 4886 (B 466). AS. »i «7 (1), a portion of time, stated 
time, Grein, ii. 221. Hence the orig. sense was ' time for food ; ' cf. 
mod. £. ‘ regular meals.' It has reference to the common meal at a 
stated time, not to a hastily snatched repast.+Du. maal, (i) time, 
(a) a meal; Iccl. mal, (i) a me.isure, ^2) time, nick of time, (3) a j 


meal ; Dan. maal, measure, dimension ; maaltid, a meal (lit. meal- 
time) ; Swed. mdl, measure, due size, meal ; Goth, mil, time, season ; 
G. makl, a meal ; mal, a time. fi. Teut. type *m£lom, n. ; base lajP/-, 
from Idg. y^M£, to measure ; cf. Skt. mii, to measure ; see Mete. 
Der. meal-time, meal-tide. 

MEAN (i), to have in the mind, intend, signify. (£.) ME. 
menen, Chaucer, C. T. 2065 (A 2063). AS. mienan, to intend ; Grein, 
ii. 222. 4 * Du. meenen, to think, liclievc, fancy, mean ; Dan. mene, to 
mean, think ; Swcd..mma, to mean, think ; G. meinen, OHG. meinjan, 
to think upon, mean, signify, fi. These are all secondary verbs, as 
shown by the OHG. form, and derived from the sb. which appears 
as MHG. meine, OHG. meina, thought, intent, signification. Further 
allied to Icel. minni, OIIG. minni, remembrance, memory, mind ; see 
Mind. Der. mean-ing, ME. mening, Chaucer, C. T. 10465 (P' 151), 
cognate with G. meinung ; mean-ing-less. See moan, 

MEAN (2), common, vile, ba.se, sordid. (E.) ME. mene; ‘J>e 
mene and J>e riche;’ P. Plowman, B. prol. 18. AS. mane, usually 
ge-mi?ne, common ; OFries. tnene, common ; and cf. Goth, gamains, 
common. Titus, i. 4 ; see Common. ^Thc peculiar sense of 
‘ base, vile ’ is prob. due to confusion with Mean (3), which some- 
times meant * middling.’ The AS. gemSne is further allied to the 
AS. mune, wicked, false, evil, from man, sb., wickedness. Cf. Icel. 
meinn, mean, base, hurtful; mein, a hurt, harm ; Dan. meen, Swed. 
men, hurt, injury; MHG. mein, false; mein, a falsehood ; cf. G. meineid, 
perjury. Der. mean-ly, L. I,. L. v. 2. 328 ; mean-ness (not in early use) . 
MEAN (3), coming between, intermediate, moderate. (P*.— L.) 
ME. mene. ‘And a mene [i.e. an intermediate one, a mediator] 
bitwene pe kyng and J)c comune’ [commons]; P. Plowman, B. i. 
158. ‘ In mene while Will, of Paleme, 1 148, — AF. mem, Stat. 
Realm, i. 140 (1300) ; (.)F. meien, moien (Godefroy) ; mod. 1 *'. nmym, 
mean, intermediate. — 1« medidnus, extended form from medius, middle ; 
see Mediate. Der. mean, sb., ME. mene, Rom. of the Rose, 6527 ; 
means, ME. menes, Chaucer, C. T. Ii 195 (F 883). 

MEAN (4), to moan. (E.) In Mid. Nt. Dream, v. i. 330 (first 
folio). ME. menen, A.S. mirnan, to moan ; see Moan. So also in 
Merch. Ven. iii. 5. 82 , 1 explain mean it by ‘ lament, sorrow.’ 
MEANDER^ a winding course. (,L. — Gk.) ‘Through forth- 
rights and meanders ; ’ Temp. iii. 3 . 3. — L. Maander. — Gk. Mmayipos, 
the name of a river, remarkable for its circuitous course ; Pliny, v. 
c. 2Q. Der. meander, vb., meander-ing. 

MEASIiES, a contagious fever accompanied by small red spots 
on the skin. (E.) [The remarks in Trench, Select Glossary, arc 
founded on a misconcci)tion. The word is tjuite distinct from ME. 
mesel, a leper, which will be explained Iwlow,] ‘ I'he maysilles, 
variola;,* Levins, 1 25. 15. ‘ Rougeolle, tha meazles',* Cot, In Shak. 
Cor. iii. i. 78, the sense is ‘ measles,* not ‘leprosy,* as explained in 
Schmidt. The use of the term was quite definite. ‘ The maisils, a 
disease with many reddish spottes or speckles in the face and bodie, 
much like freckles in colour ; ’ Rnret. ME. maseles, to translate 
OF. rugeroles (14th cent.), in Wright’s Voc. i. 161, 1 . 23. AS. 
masle-, a sjiot; in composition. Cf. ‘emca, meel-sceafa^ Voc. 121. 
34; ‘eruca, meesle-sceafa,' Voc. 544. 13; so that meesle has the same 
sense as vurl, i.e. a spot, mark. <4 Du. maulen. *De maulen, ofte 
I or] masel-sicckte, the measels, or sick of the incasels. De masel-sucht, 
the measell-sicknes.se ; ’ 1 Jexham. I'hc same word as MDu. masselen. 
‘ Masselen ofte masseren, black spots or blemishes of burning upon 
one’s body or leggs;’ Hexham. It is obvious that the word 
simply mcians ‘sj)ots,’ or rather ‘little spots;* the Du. form maul 
being a dimin. of an older form *mase, allied to the MHG. mdse, 
OHG. nn'isa, a spot, the mark of a wound ; cf. also (J. tnaur [ = masel], 
a spot, speckle, and masern, pi. measles. y. Precisely the same 
form maser, ‘ a .spot,’ is the source whence is derived the E. Mozer, 
q.v. ^ It thus appears that measle means ‘a little spot.’ It is 
therefore wholly unconnected with ME. mesel, which invariably 
means ‘a leper* (sec .Stratmann); whence meselrie, i. e. leprosy. 
Roth mesel and meselrie occur in Chaucer, Pers. Tale, I. 624-5. This 
word is borrowed from OP', mesel, which is from L. misellus, wretched, 
unfortunate, dimin. of miser, wretched ; see Miser. The confusion 
between the words is probably quite modem ; when, e. g., Cotgrave 
expL-iins MF. meul, meseau, by *a mesellcd, scurvy, leaporous, 
larnrous person,’ he clearly uses meselled as equivalent to leprous ; 
whilst he reserves the spelling meazles to translate rougeolle. Cf. 
Skt. masiirikS, a kind of eruption or small pox (Macdonell). Der. 
measl-ed, tneasl-y. 

MEASURE, extent, proportion, degree, moderation, metre. 
(F. — L.) ME. mesure, P. Plowman, B. i. 35 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 372, 
1 . I ; O. Eng. Homilies, 2nd Ser. p. 55, 1 . 8. — OF. »««««. — L. mm- 
sdra, measure; cf. mensus, pp. of mitiri, to measure. P'rom Idg. 

to measure, whence Skt. ma,to measure, Gk. fi^-rts, counsel. 
See Rrugmann, ii. § 771. Der. measure, vb., ME. mesuren, Chaucer, 
tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr, 2, 1. 28; measur-able, ME. mesurable, 
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P. Plowman, B. i. lo: mtasiir-abl-y,masur-edf tMOsure^tss.nuasyrt^ I nudieim-al-ly ; nudidn^abltt Mnch Ado, ii. a. 5* And lee nudUal, 


MSAT, food, flesh of animals used as food. (E.) ME. nute. 
Chancer, C. T. 1615. AS. meitf John, iv. 3a, 34. Tent, type 
*matiZf m.-flcel. ina/r, food; Dan. mad, victuals, food; Swed. ma/, 
victuals ; Goth. ma/.s, food (whence matjan, to use as food, eat) ; 
OHG. max, food. p. Prob. allied to Skt. mad, to be glad, tnadaya, 
to exhilarate, to be satisfied (Uhlenbeck). Der. meat-taring. 
1 CECHA 19 TC, pertaining to machines. (F — L.— Gk.) First 

used as a sb., with the sense 'mechanic art.* ME. tneeluvHke, 
nuchaniqtie, * Whos arte is cleped meekanique * = whose art is called 
mechanie; Gower, C. A. iii. J42; bk. vii. 1693. — OF. m«cJitaat?«^ 
meeanique , ' mechanicall ;* Cot. — L. miekanica, mechanic; also used 
as sb., the science of mechanics. -^Gk. fnjxaviirq, sb.,.the science of 
mechanics; fern, of adj. /tijxavtaut, relating to machines.— Gk. 
laixaviiy a machine ; see Machine. Der. meckanie-al (see Trench, 
Select Glossary); meckanic-al-ly \ meckanic-t^ meckanic-i-an\ also 
meekan-ist, meckan-Um. 

MEDAIf, a piece of metal in the form of a coin. (F.— Ital.— L. 
-Gk.) Sbak. has m«da/ to signify 'a piece of metal stamiied with 
a figure;* Wint. Ta. L a. 307. — MF. jnedailUf * a medall, an ancient 
and flat jewel,* &c. ; CoL (Mod. F. midaille.) — Ital. nudaglia, 
a medal, coin ; equiv. to OF. meaillet whence mod. F. maille^ a small 
coin. — Folk-L. type *nutalleaf adj. fern.— L. metallumt metal; a 
word of Gk. origin ; see MetaL Cf. Late mediilia, a small coin. 
Der. mcda/-is/ or medall-ist; tuedall-i-ottf in Blount’s Gloss., e<l. 1674, 
from MF. medaillon (F. medaillon)^ 'a little medall,' Cot., which is 
from the Ttal. nudaglione, formed from medagUa. 

MEDDLE, to mix or interfere with. (K— L.) To meddle with 
is to mix with. The ME. verb medlen simply means ‘ to mix.’ *Medled 
logideres’ mixed together, P. Plowman, B. ix. 3. Also frequently 
spelt mcllen ; thus, for ' imedled togidres,* another reading is ymelled, 
in Trevisa, iii. 469, 1 . 4. — AF. nudlevy Langtoft, i. 248 ; OF. meeler^ 
meller^ to mix, interfere or meddle with (Godefroy). Cotgrave has : 
‘ mesler, to mingle, mix, . . jumble ; se tnesler dr, to meddle, inter- 
meddle, deal with, have a hand in.* Mod. F. meler. Cf. Span. 
mezclar, Port, mesclarj Ital. tneaekiare [for mesclare, by usual change 
of cl to rAi], to mix. —Late L. mheularet to mix; cf. L. tniscellm, 
mixed. — L. miscere, to mix; see MiBoellaneous. p. The orig. 
OF. form was rnesler^ whence AF. *mezdler^ medler. An intrusive d 
occurs, similarly, in medlar, q.v. Der. mtddl-er^ meddle-tvme (with 
E. suffix), meddl-ing. Also medley^ q.v. 

MEDIATE, middle, acting by or as a means. (L.) Rare as an 
adj., and not very common m the adv. form mediate-ly. ‘ Either 
imr^iatly or medially’* Fiyth’s Works, p. 18.— L. medidtus, pp. of 
medidre, to be in the middle. — L. mediux^ middle ; cognate with AS. 
midd, middle: see Medium. Der. mediate^ verb (rare in old 
books) ; Rich, quotes : * employed to mediate A present marriage, to 
be h.*id between Him and the sister of the young P'rench queen ; ’ 
Daniel, Civil W^ar, b. viii. st. 49. Also mediat-ion, q.v., tnediat-or, 
q. V. Also im-mediate. Also medialf from L. medi-dlh. 

MEDIATION, intercession, entreaty for another. (F.— I,.) 
ME. mediation, mediacioun, Chaucer, C. T. 4654 (B 234). — OF. 
mediation, * mediation ;* Cot. Formed as if from a L. acc. *medid- 
tiiinem, from a nom. *mediaiio,^h. medidre, to be in the middle, be 
between; see Mediate. 

MEDIATOR, an intercessor. (T. — L.) Now conformed to 
the L. siK'lling. ME. mediatour, Wyclif, i 'I'im. ii. 5.— OF. media- 
L. meilidtoretn, acc. of mediator, one who comes between, a 
mediator. — L. medidre ; see Mediate. Der. mediaior-i-al, mediator- 
i-al-ly. 

'S/CEDIC, a kind of clover. (L.— Gk.) Botanical. Lit. * Median.’ 
Phillips, cd. 1706, has both me^ck and the L. form mci/ira.— (ik. 
M9811C11, for 900, Median grass; fem. of Mi^Siauf, Median. 

Fnim Media, the name of a country in Asia ; Pliny, b. xviii. c. x6. 
MEDICAL, relating to the art of healing diseases. (L.) In 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— Late L. mediedlis, medical.— L. medicus, 
a physician. — I ., me deri, to heal. See Medioine. Dor. ntedical-ly. 

MEDICATE, to impregnate with anytldng medicinal. (L^ 
Rich, quotes ' his medicated posie at his nose * from Bp. Hall, A 
Sermon of Thanksgiving. — L. mediedtus, pp. of mediedri, to heal.— 
L. nudieus, a physician. Sec Medicine. Der. medieat'ed, medicat- 
ion, medicat-ive. Also medica-ble, Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, from L. 
mediedbilis ; medicament, from OF. medicament, * a medicament, salve ’ 
(Cot.), whi ch is from L. mediedmentum, 

MEDICLNTE, something given as a remedy for disease. (F— L.) 
In early use. ME. medicine, in O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 187, 
1 . 4 from bottom. — OF. medecine (for medicine). medidna, medi- 
cine. — L. medicus, a physician. — L. met&ri, to heal. p. Fick (i. 714) 
compares also Zend madk, to treat medically, madka, medical science. 
Der. medicine, vb., 0 th. iii. 3. 332 ; medicin-td, Wint. Ta. ii. 3. 37 ; 


medicate. 

MEDIEVAL, relating to the middle ages. (L.) Also written 
mediaval. Modem ; not in Todd’s Johnson. Coined from L. medi-, 
for medius, middle; and L. ceu-um, an age; with suffix -a/. See 
Mediate and Age. 

MEDIOCRE, middling, moderate. (F. — L.) 'A very mediocre 
poet, one Drayton ;* Pope, To Dr. Warburton, Nov. 27, 1742 (R.). 
— F. mUioere, middling. — L. mediocrem, acc. of mediocris, middling; 
extended from medius, middle. (Cf. ferox from ferus.) See Mid, 
Der. medioeri-ty, F. mediocrite, from L. acc. mediocritMem, 
MEDITATjEl, to think, ponder, purpose. (L.) In Shak. Rich. Ill, 
iii- 7. 75. [The sb. meditation is in much earlier use, spelt meditaeiun 
in the Ancren Riwle, p. 44, 1 . 4.)— L. meditdtus, pp. of meditdri, to 
ponder. Cf. Gk. ficSo/uu, 1 attend to; Brugmann, i. § 591. See 
Mete. Der. mediiat-ion, from OF. meditation<L. acc. meditdtidnem ; 
meditat- ed, m editat -ive, m ediiat-ive-ly, meditai-ive-ness. 
MEDITERRANEAN, inland. (L.) In Shak. Temp. i. 2. 
234 ; and in Cotgrave, who translates MF. Mediterranee by ‘ the 
mediterranean or mid-earth sea.’ — L. mediterrdne-us, situate in the 
middle of the land; with snlTix -an (-F. -an, I.. -<uius).— L. nudi-, 
fur ffifdius, middle; and /erra, land ; with suffix -ne-o-. See Mid and 
Terrace. ^ Chiefly applied to the Mediterranean Sea, which 
appeared to the ancients as nearly in the middle of the old world ; 
hut the word was sometimes used more generally ; sec Trench, Select 
Gloss:^. 

MEDIUM, the middle place, means, or instrument. (L.) In 
Dryden, Art of Poetry, c. iv. 1 . 888; Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 293.— 
L. medium, the midst, a means ; neut. of medius, middle ; see Mid. 
MEDLAR, a small tree with a fruit somewhat like an apple or 
]>ear. (F.—L.— Gk.) Palsgrave has medlar for both the fruit and 
the tree. Properly, medlar is the name of the tree ; the fruit should 
be called a nudle, but the word is obsolete ; the medlar is so called 
because it bears metdes. ME. medler, a medlar>tree; Rom. of the 
R<^, 1375* Also called medle-tre. Sir Beves of Hampioun, ed. 
Turnbull, 52 (Stratmann). — AF. medler, OF. medier, a medlar-tree; 
both in Gudefruy, Supp., s. v. nesplier (sic) ; MF. meslier, * a medlar- 
tree;’ ('ut.— AF. medle, OF. mesle (both in Godefroy, Supp., s.v. 
nesple) ; MF. mesle, ‘ a medlar (a Picard word) ; * CoU — L. mespilum, 
a medlar; cf. mespilus, a medlar-tree; Pliny, b. xvii. c. lO.— Gk. 
^iawtXov, a medlar. <f[ The introduction of d before I in this word 
is curious; but the same phenomenon occurs also in meddle and 
medley; it arose from the OF. &/, which became zd/, and finally dl. 
MI^LEY, a confused mass, confusion, mixture. (F.— L.) ME. 
medle, medlee. ^ Medle, mixtura;* Prompt. Parv. p. 331. Also spelt 
mellit (dissyllabic), which occurs in Barbour’s Bruce in the sense of 

* mixture,’ b. v. 1. 404, and over and over again in the sense of * fray,’ 

* contest,’ exactly corresponding to the mod. F. mUee, which is in 
fact the same word. ^ Trench, Select Glossary. Chaucer has 
medlee in the sense of ' mixed in colour,’ as in : * 1 le rood but hoomly 
in a medlee cote,* Prol. to C. T. 330 (A 328).— AF. medlee, a combat. 
Life of £dw. Conf., p. 1 5 ; cf. OF. mesle, melle (fern, forms meslee, 
mellee), of tnesler, or meller (mod. F. meler), to mix. See further 
under Msddle. The verb to meddle also appears as ntell, All’s 
Well, iv. 3. 257; Barbour’s Bruce, v. 409 ; and see Nares. 

M£DOC, a red wine. (F.) From Medoc, a region of France, in 
the department of Gironde . 

MEDULLAR, MEDULLARY, belonging to the marrow. 
(L.) Medullar is in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Kersey, ed. 1715, has 
both forms. — L. medw/Zarts, belonging to the marrow.— L. medulla, 
the mar row, Cf. L medius, middle. 

meed, reward, wages, hire, reward of merit. (£.) ME. nude, 
P. Plowman, B. ii. ao, 27, 34, 36, 39, &c. AS. mid. Matt. vi. i ; 
allied form meord (with r for older s), John, iv. 36, Rushworth MS. 
«|*G. mietke, hire; MHG. miete, OlIG. mieta. Cf. Goth, mizdo, 
reward ; Russ, mzda, remuneration ; Gk. ftur06r, pay ; Peru, muzd, 
wages; Skt. viidka-, reward. Idg. types *meizdkh, ^mizdka, {.; 
*niizdkos, m. ; *mizdkom, n. Bnigmann, i. { 226. 

MEES^ mild, gentle, (Suand.) ME. mehe, Chaucer, C. T. 60; 
Ilavelok, 945 ; spelt meoc, Ormulnm, 667. — Icel. mjukr, soft, agik, 
meek, mild ; Swed. mjuk, soft, pliable, supple ; Dan. myg, pliant, 
soft ; NFries. mjoci, Cf. also Du. soft ; Goth. *miiks, only in 
comp, muia-modei, gentleness. Teut. types *tneukoz,*mukoz. (AS. 
mioc, from Scand., only occurs in Mioees dun, a place-name ; Birch, 
Car t, Sax, ii. 557. Der. meek-ly, meek-ness. 

MEERSCHAUM, a substance used for making tobacco-pipes. 
(G.) M odem. — G. meerschaum, lit. sea-foam. — G. meer, sea, cognate 
with E. Mere (i) ; and sekaum, foam, cognate with E. Soum. 
MEET (i), fitting, according to measure, suitable. (E.) ME- 
mete, Chaucer, C. T. 2293 (A 2291). [We also And ME. mete with 
the sense of moderate, small, scanty ; P. Plowman’s Crede, 1 . 428. 
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This is the same word, from the notion of fitting tightly.] OMerc. 
mi/t, measurable, as in or-mite, excessive, Kpinal Gloss. 640 ; AS. 
fniS/e, small) scanty, lit. tight-fitting ; whence unmxU, immense, im> 
measurable; Grein, ii. 327, 624.»AS. nuit-, 3rd grade of metan, pt. 
t. pi. fiuH‘on, to mete; see Mete. Cf. G. miissig, moderate, frugd ; 
from nussen, to measure. Der. meet-ly^ meet-neis. 

MEIET (2), to encounter, find, assemble. (E.) MK. meten, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1526 (A 1524). A.S. mitan, to fiml, meet; Grein, 
ii. 234; OMerc. mSetan (Sweet, 01<^ Texts;, (formed with the 
usual vowel-change from 5 to e, as in fot, pi. /«/.)— AS. mo/, gtmut^ 
a meeting ; see Moot.<^OSax. mutian (the exact equivalent of A.S. 
vutan)f from nuit ; Du. matttn, only in comp, onhuoelett, to meet, 
from g«fno«/, a meeting ; Icel. mw/a, mo’/n, to meet, from mv/, a 
meeting; Swed. mbra, to meet, from mo/, preserved only in the orep. 
rno/, against, towards ; Dan. mhde, to meet ; cf mod, against ; ^th. 
gamotjoH, to meet. All from Teut. base *mot-, of uncertain meaning. 
Perhaps cf. Gk. /x^t-ofuu , 1 devise, plan. Der. mett-ing, AS. gemiting, 
Grein, i. 429; nuet-ing-house. 

MBQAIiOBAnBUS, a fossil animal, ((ik.) Lit. ‘ great lizard.* 

— Gk. /uy6\o~f decl. stem extended from /itya-, for /tcTor, great, 
cognate with £. Much, rp v. ; and aavpos, a lizard. 

MEQATHEBIUM. a fossil quadruped. (Gk.) Lit. ‘great 
wild beast.* — Gk. §Uya, n. of fiiyas, great, cognate with E. Much, 
and thtrium, for Gk. Bijfuop, dimin. of Brip, a wild beast. 
WEQBIM, a pain affecting one side of the head. (F.— L.— Gk.) 
ME nugrim, migreim, migrene. ‘ Mygreyme, migrym, mygrene, 
»ekcnesse,£migrnMra;' Promjit. Parv. Here tnigrim is a corrujition, 
by change of « to m, of the older form migrene. ^V. tnigrahu,* the 
megrim, hcad-ach;* Cot.— Late L. hemigrdnea, megrim, Ducange; 
ef. Stnigranea in Prompt Parv., just cited.— L. himierdnia, a pain on 
one side of the face.— Gk. ^/uicpapm, megrim. — Gk. ^pu-, half (sec 
Heini-) ; and npaviov, the cranium, skull (see Cranium). 
MELAJCTCHOIiY, depression or dejection of spirits, sadness. 
(F.— L.->Gk.) Sujiposcd to be caused by an excess of black bile; 
whence the name. ME. tnelaucnlie, malencolie, Gower, C. A. i. 39 ; 
prol. 1069 ; cf. ‘ engendred of humour malencolyk* Chaucer, C. '1'. 
1377 (A 1375). — OK. melancolie, MF. melanchoUe, ‘melancholy, 
blade choler ; ' Cot. — L. melancholia. — Gk. /i«Kayxo\ta, melancholy. 

— Gk. neKayxoXos, jaundiced, filled with black bile. — Gk. /if Aov*, 

stem of ftiKas, black, dark, gloomy (allied to Skt. mala-, dirty, 
tnaliua-f black) ; and l>iic, cognate with E. Gall, q.v. Der. 
meloHekol-ic, MF. melatuholijue, ‘ melancholick * (Cot), from L. 
nulancholicus. 

MEIiAinTE, a black variety of garnet. (Gk.) From Gk. 
nikav-, stem of nihas, black ; with suffix -He (Gk. -iri/v). 

MBUfiE, a confused conflict. (F. ~ L.) Explained under 

Medley. 

MEIiIXiOT, the name of a plant. (F. — L. >-Gk.) In Levins and 
Cotgrave. — MF. * melilot; ’ Cot. — L. Mie/i7u/o.<>.— Gk. /tcAt- 

Xwror, /icAiAon-oi', a kind of clover; so called from the honey it 
contained. — Gk. /<« At, honey ; and Awrus, lotus, clover. Sec Melli- 
fl uoue and IiOtue. 

MEIiIOBATE, to make better, imiirove. (L.) Bacon has 
meliorate and melioration, Nat. Hist. §§ 232,434. — L. melidrdtus, jip. 
of meliurdre, to make better (Lewis).- L. melior, lx:tter. p. Cognate 
with Gk. fiaWov, rather, compar. of /xdAa, adv., very much, ex- 
ceedingly. Der. meliorat-ion, a-meliorate. 

MELLlFliUOnS, flowing sweetly, sweet. (L.) In Milton, 
P. L. v. 429 ; P. R. iv. 277. And in Shak. Tw. Nt ii. 3. 54. — L. tnelli- 
fluus^ flowing like honey (by change of -us to -ohs, as in numerous 
other instances).- L. melli-, decl. stem of mel, honey; and suffix 
-Jluus, flowing, formed from Jluere, to flow, p, L. mel is cognate 
with Gk. pfAi, Goth, milith, honey ; Irish mil, W. mel. For \j. jluere, 
see Fluent. Dor. So also melli-jluent, from melli- (as above) anil 
jtueHt~, stem of pres. pt. of jluere. .So also melli jerous, i.e. honcy- 
l)earing, from h.fcrre, to bear. .And see melilot, marmalade. 
MF i liI iOW, fiiUy ripe. (E.) ‘ Melwe, mrlowe, or rype, Maturus ;’ 
Prompt. Parv. 1 Icnce mellow-y, as in ‘ not mellowy* for L, ‘ necdum 
nutia ; ’ I’alladius, iv. 523. Pegge notes that, in 1 terbyshire, a mellow 
apple or jiear is called a mealy one; and perhaps mellow is an adjec- 
tival use of meal. The Mli. melwe may be due to AS. melw-, as in 
nulw-e, dat. of melu, mc.al. .Sec Meal (1). Cf. Du. malsck. Low G. 
mals, soft, mellow ; Du. mul, soft, mollig, soft (sec Franck). ^ Per- 
haps confused with OMerc. merwe, tender (.Matt. xxiv. 32) ; AS. 
mearu, G. murhe, mellow. Der. mellowness. 

MEIiOCOTON, a peach grafted on a quince. (.Span. — Ital. — L. 

— Gk.) Spelt malakatoon; Webster, Devil’s I.aw-case; A. i. sc. 2; 
and see Nares. — Span, melocolon, a quince, a peach grafted on a 
quince. — Ital. melocotogno, quince. — Late L. melum eotuneum, a 
quince (Ducange). — Gk. /i^Aov kvSwviov, a quince ; lit. a Cydonian 
apple. See Quince. 


unar.nDRAMA, MELODBAMB, a theatrical p^ormance, 
with songs. (F.— Gk.) Given in Todd’s Johnson only in the fortn 
tnelodrame, noted by Todd as a modem word lately borrowed from 
French. It is now written melodrama. milodranu, properly, 
acting with songs. A coined word.-Gk. /ifAo-, for lUXos, a song 
(see Melody) ; and Spdiia, an action, drama (see Drama). Der. 
melod rnm at-ic, melodramat-ist, from the stem S/xi/iaT-. 

MELODIT, an air or tune, music. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. melodie, 
melodye, Chaucer, C. T. 9; Legend of St. Christopher, 1. 18.— OF. 
me/odt>. — L. melodia.’rnQh. /xcAfiSi'a, a singing. — (^k. i^j., 

singing, musical.— Gk. /rcA-, for yjKos, a song, music; and ^89, 
a song, otle (see Ode). Der. melodi-ous, -ly, -ness. 
melon, a kind of fruit. (F. — L. — Gk.) ‘Of melonts’,' see 
Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 7 ; ME. melaun, Wyclif, 
Numb. xi. 5. — OF. melon, ‘a melon;* Cot. — L. nuldnem, acc. of 
mvlo, an apple-shaped melon.— Gk. iiri\ov, (1) an apple, (2) fruit of 
various kinds. Cf. L. malum, an apple (possibly borrowed from 
Gk.). Der. q. v. 

MELT, to become liquid, dissolve. (E.) ME. melten ; ])t. t. malt, 
Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1017; pp. molten, P. Plowman, 
It. xiii. 82. AS. meltan, pt. t. mealt, Grein, ii. 23o.+Gk. /tiKSciv, to 
melt. Allied to Skt. mrdu-, soft, and the OSlavimic mladu, soft 
(cited by Max Muller, Lect. on l.anguagc, 8th edit., ii. 363). Itrug- 
mann, i. $ 580, ii. § 690. (^MEL). Der. melt, trans. vb., AS. 
mieltan, millan ; vult-ing, melt-ing-ly. Also malt, q.v., milt (l),q.v. 
TWriiiUff'R'F.'R. , a limb, a clause, one of a community. (F. — L.) ME. 
membre, Rob. of Glouc. p. 511, 1. 10525. — F. memhre, a member.— 
L. membntm, a member. Brugmann, i. § 875. Der. tnemher-ship, 
with E. suffix. Also membr-ane, q.v. 

TW'RTVr'R'RAK ng, n thin skin or film. (F. — L.) ‘The skin is 
a membrane of all the rest the most large and thick ; ’ P. Fletcher, 
Purple Island, c. 2, note 13. — F. membrane, ‘a membrane;* Cot. — 
L. membrana, a skin covering a member of the body, a membrane. 
— L. membr-um, a member; see Member. Der. membran-ous, 
tnembran-ac-e-OHs, 

MEMENTO, a memorial or token whereby to remember another. 
(L.) A Lat. word, adopted into E.; as early as 14OJ ; see Polii. 
I’oems, ii. 103. From the first word in one of two i>rayers in the 
Canon of the Mass. The ]>hrase memento mori (remember you must 
die) is in Shak. i lien. IV, iii. 3. 35; but this is used in a different 
connexion. 'Th.it memento would do well for you too, sirrah;’ 
Dryden, Kind Keeper, A. iv. sc. 1. We find ‘ for memento sake* as 
early as in P. Plowman, B. v. 474, where there is a special allusion to 
the text ‘ Remember me,* Luke, xxiii. 42. — L. memento (see Luke, xxiii. 

J 2 , Vulgate); inqicrative of memini, 1 remember; see Mention, 
lind. Bnigmanii, ii. § 846. i^MEN). 

MEMOIB, a record, shoit biographical sketch, collection of 
recollections. (F. L.) Commonly in the pi. memoirs, spell memoires 

in Phil1i]>s’ Dict.,ed. 1706. — MF. memoires, ‘notes of, writings for, 
remembrance, . . . records ; ' Cot. I’l. of MF. memoire, memory. — 
I<. memoria, memory; also, a historical account, record, memoir. 
See Memory. 

MEMOBY, remembrance, recollection. (F. — L.) ME. numorie, 
Chaucer, C. JOiiS (E 2244); Kiug Alisaunder, 4790. — OF. 
memoire, memory (of which the AF. form memorie is in Gaiinar).— 
L. memoria, memory. — L. memor, mindful, p. The L. me-mor 
ap})ears to be a rfdiqjlicated form (like me-min-i, I remember) ; cf. 
Gk. nip-fiepos, .anxious, iifp-taipi^tiv, to be anxious, to ponder 
earnestly (with which the notion of memory is closely associated) ; 
the sini]>ler form in (ik. appears in ftip-i/iva, care, thought, y. Thus 
the ba.se is MEK, a later form of ^^SMER, to remember, as in Skt. 
smr, to rcmemiier ; cf. E. Martyr, (p v. Brugmann, ii. § 846. Der. 
memori-al, Gower, C. A. ii. 19; bk. iv. 532; from OF. memorial, 

‘ a meinoriall ’ (('ot.^, from L. memoridlis ; memori-al-ist, numori-al-ise. 
Also memor-able. Hen. V, ii. 4. 53, from MF. memorable, ‘memor- 
able’ (Cot.')<L. memord-bilis, from memor nr e, v/hich from memor. 
Hence memor-abl-y. Also memorandum, ]>!. memorandums, 1 Hen. IV, 
iii. 3. 179, from L. memorandum, iieut. of fut. pass. part, of memordre, 
to record. Also com-memor-ate, im-memur-ial, re-mcm-her. Doublet, 
memoir. Not allied to memento. 

MENACE, a threat. (F. — L.) "MK. 7neHacc, manace ; spelt manas, 
King Alisaunder, 1. 843. ‘ Now coineth manace, that is an open folye ; 
lor he that oflc ttianaceih,' Slc.; Chaucer, Pers. Tale, De Ira (I 646). 
—OF. menace, menache, manace (Sujip. to Godefroy) ; "idY. menace 
(Cot.), a threat.- L. mindcia, a threat, of which the pi. mindeia is 
used by Plautus. — L. mindci-, decl. stem of minax, full of threats ; also, 
projecting. — L. miner, pi., things projecting, hence (from the idea of 
tlin'atening to fall) threats, menaces ; cf. mindri, to threaten. Perhaps 
allied to L. -minere, as in v-nunere, to jut out, project. Der. menace, 
verb, as above ; menac-ing, menae-ing-ly. From the same source, eom- 
min-at-ion, de-mean (i); perhaps allied to e-min-ent, pro-min-ent. 



MENAGERIE 

KSNAOEBTEj, a place for keeping wild animals. (F.— LateL. 
— L.) * The menagerie in the lower ; ’ Burke, On a Regicide Peace, 
let. I (R.). — F. menagerie, ‘properly a place where the animals of 
a household are kept, then by extension a place in which are kept rare 
and foreign animals; ’ Bracket. (So also Scheler.) — F. maiager, to 
keep house. — F. menage, a househtild, housckccjjing ; OF. mesnage, 
‘ houshold stuffe, bnsinessc, or people, a houshold, family, or ineyuey ; ’ 
Cot. See further under Menial, Mansion. 

MEND, to remove a fault, repair. (F.— I..) MK. Will, 

of Paleme, 647. The .sb. mendyng is in King Alisaunder, 5206. 
Mend is an aphetic form of amend, by the loss of the iuiii:il vowel. 
See Amend. Der. numUer, mend-ing. 

MENDACITY, falsehood, lying. (L.) ‘The mendacity of 
Greece;* Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. i. c. 6 . § 9. Formed, by 
analogy with F. words in -ty, from L. acc. mendneitiUem, from nom. 
mendacitas, falsehood. oL. tnendnei-, dccl. stem of mendax, false, 
lying. Allied to mentirl, to lie. fl. The orig. meaning of L. tnentiri 
was ‘ to think out, invent, devise cf. enmmentum, a device, a false- 
hood, comminisci, to devise, y. 1 fence the base men-t- is ]dainly an 
extension fniiri the common .^MEN, to think. See Mention, 
Mentor. Der. mentlaei-ous, formed with sullix -ons from menddei- 
above ; menditci-ons-ly, -ness. 

MENDICANT, a beggar. (I..) Projierly an adj., as ‘ the tnen- 
dicant (or begging) friars.' The word came in with thesi; friars, and 
must have been well known, as a Latin word at least, in the 14th 
century. Chaucer has the F. form mendiuant, C. T. 7488 ( 1 ) 1906). 
Palsgrave has: * mendyrante, an order of freres, mendicant.' 
mendicant-, stein of j^res. part, of mctidicdre, to lieg. — I.. 
beggarly, poor; cf. L. menda, a fault. Dor. mendicanc-y. Also 
mendic-it-y, ME. mendicite, Rom. of the Rose, 6525, from OF. ynen- 
dicite, * mendicity,’ Col. 

MENHIR, a tall monumental stone. (Bret.) A modern name; 
from Bret, men, also mean, a stone; and Bret, hir, long. The 
former is from the Celtic ty]ie *maini-, as in W. maen, Bret, mean, 
a stone ; allied to Ia mamia, walls. The latter is from the Celtic 
type *seros, long, as in Irish sir, W. hir, Com. and Bret, hir ; cf. L. 
sertis, late. 

MEinAL, one of a household, servile. (F. — I .ate E. — T#.) 
Properly an udj., but also used as sb. ‘His seruauntes mcnyall;' 
Skelton, Why t\)me Ye Nat to Courte, 592. ME. meineal, meynenl. 

* Crete je wel her meyneal chirchc,’ i.e. the church of their household, 
Wyclif, Rom. xvi. 5. I'his adj. is formed, by helj) of the common 
suffix -al (- F. -nl, !<. -dlis) from the ME, sb. meine, meinee, maine, 
mainee, a household, now obsolete, but once in common use; see 
Rob. of Clone., pp. 167, 1 . .^1484; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Lnn^oft, 
p. 15; Will, of Pulerne, 184,416; llavclok, 827; Wyclif, Malt. x. 25, 
Luke, ii. 4 ; Chaucer, C. T. 7O27 ( 1 ) 2045). p. [Note that this wo^ 
is entirely unconnected with E. many, with which Richardson con- 
fuses it. In Spenser, prob. owing to such confusion, the word is 
badly spelt many or manic, F. Q. v. 11. 3.] — OF. mesnice, maisnee, 
meisnee, mainsniee (Codefroy) ; cf. * Mesnie, a meyny, family ; * Cot. 
'Fhc same word as Ital. masnada, a family, trooj), company of men. 
— Late L. *mansidnuta, for which T.)ucange gives the forms mansnada, 
maisnada, a family, household ; whence the derivative mansidndticttm, 
expenses of a household, as explained in Brnehct, s. v. menage, 
y. Formed, with fern. pp. sufhx -Tita, from mansion-, stem of L. 
mnnsio, a dwelling. See Mansion, Menagerie. 

MENTNGIITIS, innammation of the membranes of the brain or 
spinal cord. (Ck.) From Gk./itjviyy-, stem of a membrane, 

esp. of the brain ; with .suffix -i 7 /.v (Ck. -ixir). 

MENISCUS, a crcscent-shaped lens. (Ck.) From Ck. nijvlaKos, 
a cresc ent; d imin. of the moon^ See Mo on. 

MENIVE^ l^EVER, MINIVER, a kind of fur. 
(F. — L.) ME. meniuer (with u for v) ; spell menyuere, P. Plowman, 
B. XX. 137. — AF. meniver. Liber Albus, p. 283; OF. menu ver; 
‘ menu ver, on verh, the furre minever, also, the beast that bears it ; ' 
Cot. Also spelt wie/iw vair, ‘ minever, the furre of ermins mixed or 
spotted with the furre of the weesell called gris ; ’ Cot. » OF. metui, 

* little, small,’ Cot. ; and vair, ‘ a rich fur of v .-mines ]K>wdered thick 
with blue hairs ;’ Col. p. The I*', menu is from L. minutm, small ; 
sec Minute. The F. vair is from L. uarins, variegated, spotted ; 
see Vair, Various. Thus the sense is ‘little spotted’ fur or 
animal. 

MENSES, the monthly discharge from the womb. (L.) A L. 
medical phrase. In Phillips, cd. i7o6.«>L. mea.>e.s, with the same 
sense ; pi. of mensis, a month ; from the same root as E. Month, q. v. 
Der. meHstruouy.q.v. 

MENSTRUOnS, having or belonging to menses. (L.) In 
Isaiah, xxx. 22 (A. V.); Palladius, i. 859. — L. menstruus, monthly. 
— L. mensis, a month. See Month. Der. menstru-aie, from men- 
struare. Also menstruum, a solvent, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, 
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b. ii. c. i. § 11; considered as a solvent liquid, and likened, by the 
alchemists, to menstrual blood ; see N. £. D. 

MENSURATION, measuring, measuremmt. (L.) In Phillips, 
cd. 1706. Formed, by analogy witli F. words in -tion, from L. men- 
surtitsdnem, acc. of tnensuriiiin, a measuring. — L. niensurare, to 
measure. L. mensura, measure ; see Measure. 

-MENT, a common suflix. (F. — L.t F. -ment, from L. -mentum, 
answering to tik. -fta-ro-, Idg. -m.vi- 1 u-. 

MENTAL, ])ertaining to the mind. (F. — L.) In Shak. Timon, 
i. I. 31. — F. mental,^ mentall;’ Cot. — Late L. mentillis, mental. "-L. 
ment-, stem of mens, mind; sec Mind. Brugmann, i. § 431 (a). 
Der. uf>utal-ly. 

MENTION, a notice, remark, hint. (F.— L.) ME. meneioun, 
Chaucer, C. T. 895 (A 89;0. — F. mention, ‘ mention.’ — L. mentidnem, 
acc. of mentio, a mention. Closely related to nifns (clecl. stem menti-), 
the mind, and to me-min-i, 1 remeinfjer. See Mind. Der. mention, 
vb., Wint. Tale, iv. I. 22 ; mention-aide. 

MENTOR, an adviser, monitor. (Cik.) Not in Todd’s Johnson. 
.Simply adopted from the story in Homer, where Athene takes the 
form of Mentor with a view to give advice to 'I'elemachus. See Pope’s 
Homer, Od. b. ii. — Ck. f/livrup, proper name ; it means • adviser,’ 
and is eipiivalcnt to L. monitor. Doublet, monitor, q.v. 

MENU, a bill of fare. (F. — L.) From F. menu, a brief account 
or minute; substantival use of menu, small. — L. minutus, small; sec 
Minute. 

MEPHITIB, a pestilential exhalation. (L.) In Phillips, World 
of Words, ed. 1706. The adj. mephitick is in Blount’s Closs., 
cd. 1674; spelt mepkiticke in Cockeram (1623). — L. mephitis, a pesti- 
lential exhalation; Atn. vii. 84. Der. mephit ic. 

MERCANTIliE, commercial. (F.— Ital. —I..) ‘That I may 
use the mercantile term ; * Howell, Familiar Letters, vol. i. let. 29 ; 
A. P. 1621. — MF. mercantil, ‘ merch.anlly ; ’ Col. —Ital. mercantile, 
mercantile.- L. mercant-, stem of pres. part, of mercuri, to trade; 
with suflfix -Vis, Sec Merchant. 

MERCENARY, hired lor money, greedy of gain. (F.— L.) 
ME. mercenarie, Chaucer, C. T. 516 (A 514). — F. menenaire, ‘mer- 
cenary;’ Cot. — L. mercendrius, older form mercenndrius, a liireling; 
for *merced-ndrius. — L. merced-, stem of merces, a reward, jiay. — L. 
mere-, stem of merx, merchandise. Brugmann, i. $ 762 (2). See 
Mercy. 

MERCER, a dealer in silks and woollen cloths. (F. — I..) The 
sense is simply ‘ a trader.’ In early use. ME. mercer ; Ancren Riwle, 
p. 66, 1 . j 8. — F. wrmVr. — L. type *mercidrius ; cf. J..ale 1 ... mercirius, 
a mercer, trader. — L. merci-, (led. stem of merx, merchandise; with 
suffix -drius, denoting the agent. Sec Merchant. Der. mercer-y, 
from AF’. mercerie, I..iber Albus, p. 225. 

MERCHANDISE, a merchant’s goods, wares. (F.— 1 ..) 
ME. marchandise, P. Plowman, B. prol. 63. — F. marchandise, ‘mer- 
chandise;’ Cot.— F. marchand; sec Merchant. 

MERCHANT, a trader. (F. — L.) ME. marchant. Chancer, 
C. T. 27a (A 270) ; Floriz and Blaunchcflur, ed. I.umby, 42. — OF. 
marchant (Burguy), F. marchand, a merchant. — L. mercant-, stem of 
pres. pt. of meredri, to barter. — L. mere-, stem of merx, merchandise. 
J’erhaps allied to merere, to gain, bay, purchase; see Merit. So 
Breal. Der. merchantman. Matt. xiii. 45 ; merchand-ise, q. v. And 
see com-merce. 

MERCURY, the messenger of the gods ; quicksilver. (F. — L.) 
ME. niercHrif, with the sense of quicksilver, Chaucer, C. T. 16240, 
16242 (G 772, 774); as the name of the god, id. 1387. — AF. nur- 
curie, IJvre dcs Creatures, by Philippe de Thaun, 1 . 264 (in Wright, 
Popular Treatises on Science); F. wercMre. — L. Mercurium, acc. of 
Mercurius, Mercury, the god of traffic.- L. nurc-, stem of tnerx, 
merchandise ; see Merchant. Der. mercuri-al, Cymb. iv. 2 . 310; 
mercurial-ise. 

MERCY, favour, clemency. (F.— L.) In early use. ME. 
merci. Old Eng. Homilies, cd. Morris, i. 43; Ancren Riwle, p. 30.— 
F. merci ; OF. mercit. — L. vierchiem, acc. of merces, reward, jiay ; 
which in l.ate L. had the sense of mercy or pity. — L. mere-, stem of 
merx, merchandise, traffic. Der. merci-Jul, spelt merciuol, Aycnbite 
of Inwyt, p. 188 ; merci-fvl-ly, merci-ful-ness; tnerci-less, merci-less-ly, 
mrrci-less-ne.'-s ; mercy-seat, Exod. xxv. 1 7 ; gra-merey. 

MERE (i), a lake, pool. (E.) ME. mere, Allit. Poems, ed. 
Morris, A. 158. AS. mere, a mere; Grein, ii. 232.4*011. merr; Icel. 
marr, the sea ; G. meer, OIIG. mart, sea ; Goth, marci, sca.4‘Russ. 
morc,scsL; Lithuan. pi.; W. mor; Gael, and Irish muir; L. 

nmre. p. Some explain it as ‘ that which is dead,* hence a 
desert, waste, a pool of stagnant water or the waste of occ.'in ; 
cf. Skt. man/-, a desert, allied to mr, to die. But this is too 
far-fctched. Der. marsh, q.v.; tnar-ish, q.v. ^ Probably allied 
to 7»oor (l). 

MERIB (a), pure, simple, absolute. (L.) Very common in Shak.; 
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■ee for Meas. Hi- i* 3o, See. See Trench, Select Glouary.M 
L. merus, pare, nnmixed ; esp. nsed of wine. Der. tnen-ly. 

H/nn-pm (3), a boundary. (£.) Spelt maara; Spenser, F. Q. iil. 9. 
46. ME. mere, Trevisa, tr. of Higden, i. 137. AS. j'amcra, a 
boundary (the prefix ge- makes no difference). Cf. Iccl. landa-tneeri, 
a land-mark. 'I’eul. type *(ga)mairjom, n. ; allied to L. munu (for 
*moiros),a. wall. Sec Mural. Dev. mere-stone; spelt meere-stone. 
Bacon, Essay 56, § i. 

MESETBICIOTTB, alluring by false show. (L.) In Minshen, 
ed. 1627. Formed, by the common change of -us to -dim, from L. 
tneretrieius, pertaining to a courtesan. »L. meretriei-, decl. stem of 
meretrix, a courtesan. Formed with fern, suffix -tr-ix (signifying an 
agent) from mere-re, to gain, receive hire. See Merit. Der. 
meretrieious-ly, - ness. 

MERQANBSBv a bird resembling a duck. (L.) Compounded 
of I., merg-us, a diver, diving-bird, from merg-ere, to dive; and 
auser, a goose, cognate with E. goose. See Merge and Gk>oae. 

MERGiB, to sink, jilnnge under water. (L.) It occurs in 
I^rynne’s Breviate of the Prelates, cd. 1637, P- ^4! Todd’s Johnson. 
The sb. ffirrsion is in Blount's Gloss., e<l. 1674. — L. mergere, to dip. 1 
^Skt. majj, to dive, bathe, sink. Brugmann, i. $ 8 1 6. Der. merg-er ; 
mers-ioH, from mersionem, acc. of mersio, a dipping, cf. mersus, pp. of 
mergere ; also merg-anser (above). Also e-merge, im-merge. 
MERIDIAN, pertaining to mid-day. (F. — L.) Mli. meridian; 
‘the altitude meridian;* Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, prol. 1. 56 (or 
60). Also used ns sb.i-OF. meridien, * meridian, south ; also as sb., 
the meridian ; ’ Cot. — 1 .. mendianus, belonging to mid-day. — L. meri- 
dies, mid-day ; as if mert-die signified ‘ in the clear day,’ from merus, 
pure, and dies, a day; but really for *medi-die, at mid-day, from 
medius, middle, and dies. Brugmann, i. $ 587 (7). See Ma^um 
and Diurnal. Dor. merUUnn-al, Chaucer, C. T. 10577 (F 263), 
from OF. meridional, 1^ meridioniilis ; meridion-al-ly. 

MERINO, a v.'iriety of woollen. (.Span. — 1..) Not in Todd's 
Johnson. -■ Span, merino, roving from jiasture to pasture; a name 
given to a certain kind of shtTp.-iSpan. merino, an insjjector of 
pastures .nnd sheep-walks. «-I..ateL. miijorinus, a major-domo, steward 
of a household ; cf. Late L. majoriilis, a head-shepherd. See Ducange 
and Diez. Formed from L. muior, greater; see Mftjor. 

MERIT, excellence, worth, desert. (F. — L.) M E. merite, Gower, 
C. A. iii. 1 87 ; bk. vii. 3029. • OF. merite, ‘ merit ; ’ Cot. — L. meritum, 
lit. a tiling deserved ; orig. neut. of meritus, pp. of merire, to deserve, 
p. The orig. sense of merire was ])erhaps ‘ to receive as a share ;* i.e. 
if it is allied to Gk. /lupoiuu, 1 obtain a portion, ftipos, a portion, 
share. Der. merit-or-i-ous, Tyndall's Works, p. 1 7 1, col. 1, Englished 
from L. meriturius, deserving ; meritor-i-ous-ly, -ness. And see nure- 
tricious. 

MERLE, a blackbird. (F. — L.) In Henrysoun’s Testament of 
Creseide, 1. 430. — OF. merle, ‘a mearlc, owscll, blackbird;’ Cot.— 
L. mend a, a Idackbird. See Titmouse. And sec merl-in. 
MERLIN, a kind of hawk. (F.>-Tcut.) ME. mer/ion, Chaucer, 
Pari, of Foulcs, 339; cf. AF. merilun, in MS, Digby 86, desc. by 
Stengel (p. 10). — OF. emerillon, esmerillon, ‘the h.awk termed a 
marlin Cot. Cf. Ital. smerlo, a kind of hawk, whence smeriglione, 
a merlin ; Span, esnurejon, a merlin. Of Tcut. origin ; cf. OHG. 
smirl, Icel. smyrill, mod. G. schmerl, a merlin, p. Diez supposes the 
liomance words to have been formed from L. merula, a blackbird ; 
the initial s being unoriginal. See Merle. But L. merula may be 
cognate ; with m for srn. Cf. Korting, $ 6124. 

MERMAID, a fabled marine animal. (E.) ME. mermaid. 
Chancer, C.T. 15276 (B4460) ; also mermaidens, Kom. of the Rose, 
682. — AS. mere, a lake, mere ; and nuegd, a maid ; cf. AS. mere-wif, 
a mere-woman, Grcin, ii. 233. See Mere and Maid. ^ 'J'he 
sense of mere was easily exchanged fur that of sea under the influence 
of F. mer, the cognate word. Der. mer-man, similarly formed. 
MERRY, spurtive, cheerful. (E.) ME. merie, mirie, murie (with 
one r), Chaucer, C. T. 235, 1388 (A 1386). Best form murie, as in 
Layamon, 10147. merg[e'], merry, Grcin, ii. 333. Better spelt 
myrge (see mirige in Boswortb); cf. /nurge, adv. (Grein'). p. The 
orig. sense of AS. myrg-e was ‘ making the time short ’ (cf. OHG. 
murg-fdri, transitory), ('ognate with Gk. fipax-vs, short ; from the 
common base *mrgh~ (Brugmann, ii. § 104). Hence the AS. myrge 
(from Tent, type *murgjnz) means ‘ lasting a short time,’ and so 
‘making the time short;’ cf. Goth. ga-mat/rg/an, to shorten. See 
Brief (1). ^ First explaineil in Engl. Studicn, viii. 465. The form 
merie is Kentish. Der. merri-ly, merri-ness, L. L. L. i. 1. aoa ; also 
merriment (a hybrid word, with F. suffix, which has almost displaced 
merriness), Spenser, F. Q. ii. 6. 3. Also merry-andrew, vrhcrc Andrew 
is a personal name, asserted by Ilcarne Oi»>(->dict. Abbas, ed. 1735, 
tom. i. pref. p. 50) to have lieen given to jesters in remembrance of 
the once famous Andrew Boorde, Doctor of Physic in the rcira of 
Henry VIII; several jest-books were ascribed to him, perhaps { 


wrongly; see Mr. FumivaU’s preface to bis edition of Andrew 
Boorde^s Introduction of Knowledge, and see the passara from Heame 
cited at length in Todd’s Johnson. Also merry-thourht ; CoL traiis- 
lates F. lunette by ‘the merry-thought, the forked craw-bone of 
a bird, which we use in sport to put on our noses. See further iii 
N. E. D. And see mirth. 

MESENTERY, a membrane in the middle of the intestines. 
(L.-Gk.) In Minshcu, ed. 1627. Englished from L. nuseaterium. 

— Gk. fucevrepior, also luaevrepov, the membrane by which all the 
intestines are connected. — Gk. /tea-, for itiaos, middle, cognate with 
L. medius (see Mid); and evrtpor, a piece of the entrails (see 
Entrails). Der. mesenter-ic. 

MESH, the opening between the threads of a net. (E.) Some- 
times maslk. Surrey has rnrash as a verb. ‘How smal a net may take 
and meash a hart of gentle kinde ; ’ Description of the F'ickle Affec- 
tions. 1. 44 ; in Tottel’s Misc., ed. Artier, p. 7. [ME. maske ; ‘ maske 
of nette, macula ; ’ Prompt. Parv. ; but this is a Scand. form ; cf. 
Iccl. mSstvi, Dan. maske, a mesh.] AS. max, a net (cqui^wlcnt to 
masc, by the frequent interchange of x and sc, as in ask ^ AS. dxian, 
iiesian). We find *max mine,’ glossed hy retia mea; /Elfric’s Col- 
loquy, in Thorpe’s Analecta, ji. 23, 1. 5 (or in Voc. 92. 8). The very 
rare dimin. mcescre, a mesh, is glossed by L. macula in a gloss ; Voc. 
450. io.«^Dn. maas, a mesh, net ; Icel. mbskvi, a mesh ; Dan. maske ; 
0*HG. masca; G. masche. p. The orig. sense seems to have liera 
* a knot,’ from the use of knots in netting ; this sense appears in 
I.ithuanian mazgas, a knot, magztas, a knitting-needle, allied to the 
verb megsti (pre». t. mezgii), to knot, to weave nets; forms cited by 
Fiek, iii. 236; Nessclinann, p. 387. Der. »i«A, vb., as above. 
MESMERISE, to induce an extraordinary state of the nervous 
system, in which the o{>erator controls the action of the patient. 
((J. ]>roper iiauie.) F'orrncd with verbal suffix -ise ( — F*. -iser), from 
Mesmer, the name of a German physician, of Mersburg, who first 
published his doctrines in 1 766. See Haydn, Diet, of Dates. Der. 
mesmer-ist, mestner-ism, mesmer-ic. 

MESNE, intermediate. (F. — L.) Given in Cowell’s Interpreter, 
with a wrong derivation from OF. maisne, younger by birth. But it 
is a variant of AF. meen, mean, intermediate ; see Mean (3). 
MESO-, middle. (Gk.) From Gk. niao-, for iiiaor, middle, 
cognate with L. medius, middle; sec Medium, Mid. Hence meso- 
cepkalic, having a head of medium size ; and many scientific terms. 
MESS (1), a dish of meat, portion of food. (F.— L.) ‘A mease 
of meat, ferculum;* Levins, 204. 36. ‘A messe, or dish of meate 
borne to the table, /erew/um ;* llaret, Alvcaric. And sec Gen. xliii. 
34. ME. masse * Messe of mete, ’ Prompt. Parv. ‘His 
fiirste mes,’ his first dish; King of Tars, 86; in Kitson, Met. Kom. 
ii. 160. [Cf. ME. entremesse, a side dish, on which see my note to 
Barbour’s Bruce, b. xvi. 1. 457.] — OF. mes, a dish, course at table 
(Godefroy ; Burguy). Cotgrave has : ' mes, a messe, or service of 
meat, a course of dishes at table.’ Mod. F. me/s (which also apjiears 
in Cotgrave), is a missiielt form due to a wish to point out more dis- 
tinctly its connexion with the verb mettre, of which the old pp. was 
mes. Cf. Ital. messo, a course of dishes at table ; also, a messenger 
(the former b^L. missum ; the latter =^L. m/ssus). — OF. mes (<Late L. 
missum), that which is set or placed, viz. on the table ; pp. of mettre, 
to ])lacc.— Late L. mittere, to place; L. mittere, to send. See 
Mass (2) and Message. ^ Not to be derived from AS. myse, 
a table, nor from L. mensa, nor from OFIG. mnz, meat ; all of which 
have been (absunlly) suggested. Der. mess, sb., a number of persons 
who eat together, the orig. number being four; see Levins, and 
Trench, Select Glossary ; also L. L. L. iv. 3. 207. * A fourth, to 

make us a full messe of guests ; ’ Heywood, Witches of Lancs., A. i. 
sc. I. ‘Euery messe being yfue persons;’ Hakluyt, Voy., iii. 100; 
1. 1. Also mess, vb., to cat of a mess, to associate at table ; also 
nms-mate, 

MESS (3\ a mixture, disorder. (F. — L.) ‘As pure a mess 
almost as it came in ; ’ Pope, Epilogue to Satires, Dial. ii. 1 76. The 
same .as mess (i ) ; see N. E. D. 

MESSAGE, a communication sent to another, an errand. (F'. 

- L.) In early use. In Rob. of Glouc. p. 359, 1. 7405. — F'. message, 
‘a message;’ Cot. — l^ite L. missdticnm, message. Extended from 
L. miss-ns, pp. of mittere, to send ; see MiBlion. Der. messenger, q. v. 
And see mess (i), mass (3). 

MESSENGER, the bearer of a message. (F.— L.) The n is 
excrescent, as in scavenger for scavager, pasunger for passe^er ; so 
also messenger is for messager. ME. messager, Chaucer, C. 'f. 5163, 
5^05 (1^ 743i 77^) ! Ancren Riwle,p. 190,1. 3a AV. messager, 
Poht. Songs, p. 243 (1307); messanger, Langtoft’s Chron., ii. 210. 
Formed from nussage with suffix -er of the agent ; see Menage. 
^ We also find ME. message in the sense of ‘messenger,’ as in 
Allit. Poems, cd. Morris, B. 454. This form answers to Late L. 
missatieus, m. 
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MBSSIAH, the anointed one. (Heb.) In Dan. iz. 25.<-Heb. 
masAiaM, anointed ; from mashakk^ to anoint. 

MBBSUAOE, a dwelling-house with offices, &c. (F.-L.) 
^Mtauag* (messuagium), a dwelling-house ; but by that name may 
also pass a curtilage, a garden, an orchard, a dove-house, a shop, 
a mill, a cottage, a toft, as parcel of a meuuage,* &c. ; Blount, Nomo- 
lexicon, ed. 1691. ME. tnti.suagtt Chaucer, C. T. 3977.— AF. 
mesttagt, Yeai^books of Eelw. I, i2g2-3, p. 219; OF. mesuage, a 
manor-house (Roquefors); cf. Lale_ L mesuagium, messuagium, 
a manor-house (Ducange), also mansuagium^ a fann-housc. .al^te L. 
type *manmvUieum (cf. tnansuHrius, a dweller in a house) ; allied to 
mansionuiicumt a mansion, mansaticusj a mansion. All from Late L. 
wansfl, a small farm with a house, a manse. -L. tMnaa, fern, of 
ntansus, pp. of tnanere, to remain, dwell. See Matine, Mansion. 
Thus *» maiMM-flge ; cf. OF. in«, a manse, MF. tnetz, ‘a 

mesuara;’ Cot. 

META-, prefix. (Gk.) From Gk. fitra, prep., among, with, 
after ; frequently used as a prefix, when it commonly implies 

* change.’ Cognate with Goth. wiVA, AS. wit/, G. mit, with. Der. 
met-al, meta.morpha&ist vuta-pkor, meta-phrase^ meta-physics^ imta- 
ihesis, met-empsychosis^ met^eor, me/h-otif tnei-onymy ; &c. 

METAL, a name given to certain solid opaque substances, as 
gold. (F.— L. — Gk.) ME. metal, Rob. of Glouc. p. 28,1. 665 ; also 
metel, id. p. 6, 1 . 144.— OF. metal, *mettal, mettle;* Cot. -• L. 
metallum, a mine, metal. MCk. ficraXAov, a pit, cave, mine, mineral, 
metal. Cf. fifraXKau, I search after, search carefully, explore. Of 
unexplained origin. It prob. contains the prep. nera. Der. metall-ic, 
Milton, P. L. i. 673, immediately from L. metdlUeus\ metalli-fer-ous, 
from nutalli-i^metaUo-, for metallum, and -fer, ])roducing, from 
Jerre, to lic.ar; also metalloid, i.e. metal-like, from Gk. fitraWo-, 
for itirakKov, and elSos, form; also metallurgy, q.v. Doublet, 
mettle. 

METALLURGY, a working in metals. (F. — L.-Gk.) In 
Phillips, World of Words, ed. 1706. — MF. metallurgie, ‘ a search for 
metal 1 in the bowels of the earth,* CoL [But this would ap])car to 
be hut a partial explanation.') Low L. *metallurgia, not recorded, 
but such a form must have existed as a transcription from the Gk.*» 
Gk. fierakkovpyus, adj., working in metals, mining ; fierakXoupyety, 
to smelt ore or work metals. — Gk. fitraWo-, decl. stem of /i/toXXov, 
a metal ; and tpyov, work, cognate with E. umrk. See Metal and 
Work. ^ 'fhe vowel u *• (ik. ov, resulting from o and «. Der. 
metal lurg-ic-al, metallurg-i <:/. 

METAMORPHOSIS, change of form, transformation. (L.— 
Gk.) Chaucer has Metamorpkoseos, short for Metamorphoseos liber, 
Ixjok of metamorphosis, C. T. 4513 (B 93). He alludes to the 
celebrated Metamorphoseon Lihrt, books of mctamoqrhoses, by Ovid ; 
and there is no <loubt that the word ix^came widely familiar because 
Ovid used h.mmli.inetamorpluKis (gen. sing, metamorphosis or meta- 
morphtlsros, the batter being the Gk. form ; gen. pi. metamorphoseon), 
a transformation. — Gk. /lera/io/i^o’is, a transformation. Gk. ftcro- 
nopipoofiat, 1 am transformed. Gk. ftera, which in comp, has the 
sense of ‘change and poppuw, I form, from /toptpq, form. The 
etymology of isoptp^ is uncertain ; some connect it with L. forma, 
form. Bnigniann, i. $ 413 (8). Der. metamorphose, Two Gent. i. 1. 
66, ii. j. 32, a verb coined from the sb. above; also u.sed liy Gas- 
coigne, Comjilaint of Philomenc, 1 . 1 8 from end. Also metanmrph-ic, 
a gecdogical term, likewise a coined word. 

METAPHOR a transference in the meaning of words. (F.— L. 
— (ik.) ^ And make thcrof a me/a/Aore ; ’ Gascoigne, Complaint of 

Philomcne (near the end) ; ed. Arber, p. 1 16. — MF. metaphore, 
*a metaphor;* Cut.»L. metapkora. furatpopA, a translerring 
of a word from its projier signibcation to another. ^Gk. /itra^peiv, 
to transfer. — Gk. /itra, which in comp, often gives the sense of 

* change;* and tpipeiv, to liear, carry, cognate with E. bear. See 
Meta- and Bear fib Der. meta^or-ic, -ic-al, ie-al-ly, 

METAPHRASE, METAPHRA^S, a literal translation. 
(Gk.) * Metaphrasis, a Irarc translation out of one language into 
another;* Phillips, World of Words, ed. i7o6.>-Gk. ntTa<ppaois, 
a paraphrasing. — (jk. fteTouppa^tiv, to paraphrase, translate, lit. to 
change the style of phrase. —Gk. utri, signifying * change;’ and 
ippaittv, to speak. See Meta- and Phrase. Der. nutaphrast » Gk. 
/tera<ppMTijs, a translator ; metaphrast-ie, 

METAPHYSICS, the science of mind. (L — Gk.) Formerly 
called metaphysic ; thus Tyndall speaks of * textes of logike, ... of 
metaphysike ;* Works, p. 104, 1 . 1. ME. methapiusik, Trevisa, tr. of 
Iligden, iii. 365. — L. metaphysicus, metaphysical; whence nte/o- 
pihynea, sb. pi., metaphysics. — Gk. /wrd rd ^uuiird, after physics ; 
because the study was supposed fitly to follow the study of physics 
or natural science. The name is due to editors of Aristotle. ^ 
P hys ios. Der. metaphysie-al. Levins ; -al-ly, -i-an. 
METASTASIS, a change of condition. (Gk.) From Gk. 


METEOPOLIS W# 

fttrafftant, a removal, change; allied to to remove.— 

Gk. fitrA, implying change, and lorayas, to place. 

METATHESIS, transposition of some letters of a word. (I — 
Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674.— L. vuiatheue^^GV, fUTwms, 
transposition. — Gk. per A, signifying * change ; * and waif, a setttng, 
place. Siee Meta- and Thesis. 

MEiTE, to measure. (E.) ME. meten, P. Plowman, B. i. I 7 .S* 
AS. metan, gemetan, to measure; Grein, ii. 234.+DU. tnelen; Icel. 
meta, to tax, value ; Swed. miita, to measure ; Goth, mitan ; G. 
messen. Cf. Gk. pii-oncUf I provide for; L. modus, measure, 
moderation. See Mode. (^MED.) Brugmann, i. f 4** (*)• 
Der. mete-yard, Levit. xix. 35, from AS. met-geard, a measuring-rod, 
Voc. 147. 20 (see Yard) ; meet ( 1 ). 

METEMPSYCHOSIS, the transmigration of sonis. (Gk.) 
‘ Metempsychosis, a passing of the soul from one body to another ; ’ 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Spelt metempsichosis in Hcrliert’s Travels, 
ed. 1665, p. 53. — Gk. pertpapvxuoti, a transferring of the soul.— Gk. 
ptreiKpvx^, I- niake the soul pass from one body to .another. — Gk. 
per-, for perA, denoting * change ; ’ ep-, for iv, in, into, before the 
ip f ollowin g ; ^vx*» f®*" soul. See Psyohology. 

. METEOR, an apparition in the sky. (F.-Gk.) Frequent in 
Shak. ; see Rich. II, ii. 4. 9, &c. — MF. uuteore, *a meteor; ’ Cot.— 
Gk. ptriwpos, adj., raised up above the earth, soaring in air; hence 
ptrietpov, a meteor. — Gk. per-, for ptrA, among ; and iwpa, allied to 
aittipa, anything suspended, from Atiptiv, to lift, raise up. See Prell- 
witz. Der. meteor-ic ; meteoro-logy, from koyos, a discourse, Xeyew, 
to streak ; meieoro-logi-e-al, meteoro-log-ist. 

METHEGLIH, mead. (W.) In Sir T. Elyot, Castcl of Hclth, 
b. ii. c. 22 ; I.. L. v. 2. 233. — W. meddyglyn, mead ; lit. medical 
liquor. — W. meddyg, from 1 .. medicus, healing, curative ; and Ilya, 
liquor (.Sjmrrell, pi. i. p. 189). See J. Davies, W'elsh-Lat. Diet. 
1632.— A. L. Maynew. 

METHHSTKS, it seems to me. (E.) ME. me thinkes, Will, of 
Paleme, 430; also me thinketh, id. 839. AS. me pyne^, it seems to 
me ; Grein, ii. 613. Here me is the dat. case of the 1st pers. pronoun ; 
and PynceiS is from the impersonal verb pyaean, to seem, distinct from 
penean, to think (Grein, ii. 579'). fi. Cognate with AS. j>yn<ran are 
OSax. ihuneian, Icel. pykkja {^»-pyHkja), Goth, thugkjan (m-thunkjan), 
G. dunken, 01 IG, dunckan, to seem. These answer to a Tent, type 
*thunkjan- ; from *thunk-, weak grade of *ikenk- ; see Think. 
METHOD, arrangement, system, orderly procedure, way. (F. ~ 
L. — Gk.) In .Shak. Me.as. for Meas. iii. a. 52. — MF. methode, ‘a 
method, a short, ready, and orderly course for the teaching, learning, 
or doing of a thing;* Cot. — L. melAcx/us. — Gk. piOobos, an enquiry 
into, method, system.— Gk. pt 9 -, for perA, after; and oSos, a way ; 
the lit. sense being * a way after,’ or * a following after.’ p. The 
Gk. iSoj is from .^SED, to go ; cf. Skt. sadaya (with ii), to approach 
(Benfey, p. 999) ; Russ, chodite, to go, walk, march, cAod’, a going, 
course. See I’rcllwilz; Bmgmann, i. § 907, n. 1. Der. method-ic- 5 , 
method-ic, method-ist (Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674, and see Trench, 
Select Glossa ry) , me thod-ise. Method-ism. 

METHYLATED, mixed with methyl. (Gk.) Methyl is the 
radical of wood-spirit or methylic alcohol. From Gk. pi 9 v, wine ; 
and vXy, wood. As if ‘spirit of wood see N. E. D. 
METOl^MY, a rhetorical figure. (L.— Gk.) <1 understand 
yonx metonymy Butler, lludibras, pt. ii. c. 3. 1 . 588. ^Metonymie, 
a putting one name for another ; a figure, when the cause is put for 
the effect, or contrarily ;’ Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. — L. metonymia. 
— (Jk. perwyvpia, a change of names, the use of one word for an- 
other.— Gk. ptra, i^)lying 'change; ’ and ovopa, a name, cognate 
with E. name ; see TStome, Der. metonym-ic-al, -ic-al-ly, 

METRE, METER, poetical arrangement of syllables, rhythm, 
verse. (F. — L.— Gk.) ME. metre. Chancer, C. T. 13987 (B 3170). 
—OF. metre, *mceter;’ Cot. — L. Gk. pirpov, that by 

which anything is measured, a rule, metre. fi. From base pe-, with 
suffix -rpov, signifying the agent ; see Brugmann, ii. f 62. From 
the weak grade (pe-) of ^ME, to measure ; cf. Skt. ma, to measure. 
^ The word‘7it«/«r occurs in A. S. (see Bosworth), from L. metrum ; 
but Chaucer took it from the French. Der. metr-ic-al (Skelton, 
A Replycacion, 338), metr-ic-al-ly ; dia-meter. Also meiro-nome, 
a musical time-measurer, from pirpo-, for pirpov, and vopos, dis- 
tribution, from vipeiv, to distribute. Also baro-meter, ehrono-meter, 
hexa-meter, hydro-meter, hygro-meier, penta-meier, thermo-meter, tri- 
meter ; geo -metry, trigono-metry, &c. 

MJs'l^OFOIJS, a mother city. (L.— Gk.) Ecclesiastically, it is 
applied to the chief cathedral city ; thus Canterbury is the metropolis 
of England, but London is not so, except in a secular sense. In 
K. John, V. 2. 72 ; and Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. The adj. nutro- 
politan (— L. nt(T/ropo/i/aa«s) was in much earlier use, having a purely 
ecclesiastical sense. 'Bysshoppes fiM/ro/o/iVoncs* — metropolitan 
bishops; Sir T. More, Works, p. 1091 h. (Here Sir T. More uses 
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the word as a F. adj., with added and following its sb.)— L. taiiro- 
fdi'-. — Gk. iitirpunoXii, a mother-state ; ecclesiastically, the city of 
a ]jritnate. — Gk. Mrpo-, fur it^rrjp, a mother, cognate with £. 
Mother ; and irfyAtv, a city, fur which sec Folioe. ^ In St. 
Frkcnwald, ed. Ilurstmann, 1. 26, London is called *]« metropol and 
pe maystcr-tone.' * And thereof is metropolis called the chiefe citee, 
where the Archbishop of any prouince hath his see, . . as Cauiiterbury 
and Yorke;' Udall, tr. of Erasmus* Apophthegms ; Diogenes, $ 110. 
Dor. metropolit-an^ from L. metro^litanus (cf. Gk. iroX/T-^t, a 
citizen). 

MIiTTLiE, s])irit, ardour. (F. — 1.. — (Jk.) Absolutely the same 
word as metnl, though the difference in sense is now indicated by a 
flifference in the spelling. Common in Shak. ; see K. John, ii. 401, 
Jul. (7:e.sar, i. 1. 66, i. 2. 313, ii. 1. 134, iv. 3. 24, &c. *No dis- 
tinction is made in old editions between the two words, cither in 
spelling or in use ; ’ Schmidt. The allusion is to the temj^er of the 
metnl of a sword-blade. See Metal. Der. mettl-ed\ mettlesome 
(with ]■'. suffix). 

MEW ( I ), to cry as a cat. (K.) In Shak. Mach. iv. i. 1; Hamlet, 
V* *• .^*5 ; ‘ cry wiew !’ 1 Hen. IV, iii. i. 1 2y. M K. maiven. ‘Tybert 
[the cat] coude not goo awayc. but he mawede and gal])ed so lowde,* 
i. c. mewed and yel|jed so loudly; Caxton, Ir. of Reynard the Fox, 
cd. Arber, p. 22. Of imitative origin.+Low G. mauett, miauen. So 
also Pers. maw, the mewing of a cat; Arab, mun, a mewing; Rich. 
Diet. p. 1517. Dor. mew-l. As You Like It, ii. 7. 14.1 ; this is a F. 
form, from MF. miauler, ‘ to mewl or mew like a cat,* Got. 

MEW (2), a sea-fowl, gull. (K.) MK. mawe. ‘ llec fuliga, 
semawe' [sea-mew]; Voc. 641. 1. A.S. nnew. ‘ Alcedo, vel alcioti, 
inccw;’ id. 131. 30; also trieau, id. 5. 16; men, 432. y. + NFrics. 
mewe; Du. meeuw; Teel, mar; D.an. mange; Norw. maate; G. mthee. 
P. 'rent, types *mai(g)wiz, *maihwoz; Idg. types *moiqis^ *mfiigos 
(N. E. D.). Perhaps allieil to Skt. mechaka-s, dark-blue. 

MEW (3), a cage for h.awks, &c. (F.- L.) The sense of * cage’ 
gave rise to the verb mew, to enclose. [ 'I’lie verb mew also meant 
‘ to moult,* which is the orig. sense in French ; cf. ME. mewrii, to 
change; (.!haucer, Troil. ii. 1258.J ME. mewe, fuettwe, mue. ‘And 
by hire beddes heed she maile a mewe;* C'haucer, C. T. 10937 
(F 643). ‘ In mestwe;* Will, ofl’alerne, 3336. ‘ In mue;’ Knight 

de la Tour Landry’, cli. ; ed. Wright, ]«. S5, 1. 3 from bottom.— 
OF. mue, * a change, or ch,anging; any casting of the coat or skin, 
as the mewing of a hawke ; . . . also, a hawks mue ; and a mue, or 
coopc wherein fowle is fattcne<l ; ’ Cot. So also (iuernsey mue, 
a mew.— F. muer, ‘to change, to mue, to c.ast the hea<l, coat, or 
skin ; ’ Cot. — L. mutare, to change. p. h'or *mouitare, frequentative 
form of mnuere, to move ; see Move. Cf. prudem for prouitleus, 
hubus fur bnuibus (Primal). Der. mews, s. pi., a range of stabling, 
orig. a place for falcons ; the reason for the change of name is given 
in Slow's .Survey of London, cd. 1842, p. 167. ‘ Then is the Mnosc, 

so called of the king’s falcons there kejit by the king’s falconer, 
which of old time was an office of great account, as njipcareth by a 
record of Rich. II, in the 1st year of his reign . . . After which time 
[ A. I). 15,34 1 the fore-iiatned liuiise called the Alewse, by Charing-cross, 
w.as new built, and prepared for stabling of the king's horses, in the 
reign of Edw. VI and Queen Mary, and 50 remaineth to that use' 
Also mew, vb., to cage up, coniine, of which the ]ip. mtied occurs in 
The Ktiiglit de la Tour J,andry, ch. 64, p. 85, 1. ay. Also mew, vb., 
to moult, cast the coat ; ‘ Put I h.'ive mew'd that coat,’ Pcaum. and 
Klclclier, Lillie French J.awyer, iii. 2. See Moult. 

MEWIi; see under Mew (i). 

MEWS, a range of stabling ; see Mew (3). 

MEZZOTIWTO, a mode of engraving. (Ital, — L.) .Sec Evelyn’s 
Diary, M.ir. 13, 1661.— ital. mezzo Unto, half tinted. — Ital. mezzo 
(J... niediu: ) ; and tin/o, p]). of tingere, to tinge. Sec Mediate and 
Tinfco. 

MIASMA, ]Kil1ution, infectious matter. (Gk.) In Phillips, ed. 
1706. — (ik. p'lnapa, potlution. stain.- Gk. pmiveiv, to stain. 

MICA, a gUttciing iniiu ral. (L.) * Mica, a crum, or little (]uan- 
tily of anything that breaks off; .also glimmer, or c.al-silvcr, a 
metallick body like silver, which shines in marble and other stones, 
but cannot be separate«l from them;’ Pliillips, ed. 1706. Cf, mod. 
F, and Span, man, mica. Ap])areiilly from 1.. mica, a crumb fsee 
Miorooosml ; but il seems to have been ajqilicd to the mineral 
from a notion tli.at this word is related to L. micare, to shine, 
glimmer; which is not the c.i'.c. Dor. mic-ac-e-ous, a coinctl adj. 
MICH, to skulk, hide, id.ay truant. t,R) ME. wnVAew, Prompt. 
Parv. The sh. micher, a skulking thief, occurs in the Rum. of the 
Rose, 6541 ; and, niuch earlier, spelt nmehare, in Aiicrcn Kiwle, p. 
150, last line. The MIC. michen, result from an AS. form 

*f»yceait, not found. Put it is allied by gradation to OMG* muhhon, 
to lie in wait secretly ; whence G. meuchelu, to assassinate, meuch- 
lings, insidiously, maliciously. Sec meuckeh in Kluge. Der. mch-er, \ 


1 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 450, and in Ancren Riwle (as above) ; mieh-ing, 
Hamlet, iii. 2. 146. 

HffT n TT A TitT.M A the feast of St. Michael. (Hybrid ; F.— Heb. 
and I..) ME. michelmesse, mychelmesse, P. Plowman, B. xiii. 240. 
1. Michel is from F. Michel, the F. form of Heb. Mikhael, a proper 
name, signifying ‘ who is like unto God ?’ from Heb. mi, who ? he, 
like El, God. 2. The suffix -mas, ME. nusse, AS. masse, is from 
L. missa, a mass ; see MaSB (2). 

MICKIiE, great. (E.) ME. mikel, muJtel, michel, tnuchel, mochel ; 
used as adv. in Chaucer, C. T. 260 (A 258). And see Havelok. 
1025 ; Ormnlnm, 788 ; See. AS. micel ; Grein, ii. 242.+Icel. mihill 
(mykill); Goth, milih; MUG. michel, OlIG. m/Ai/.+Gk. 
fern., great. Allied to (ik. piyas, great, L. magnus. See Much. 
MICBOBE, a very minute living being. (!■'.- Gk.) F. nucrohe, 
due to Scdillot (187S); and prob. meant to exiiress ‘small living 
being;’ but it should mean ‘short-lived.’ — Gk. /junpofiios, short-lived. 
— (ik. fUKftus, .also apiup&s, little ; and /3ios, life. 

MICBOCOSM, a little world. (F.— L. — Gk.) This term, 
meaning ‘ a little universe,’ was applied in old times to man, who 
was regardtxl as a model or epitome of the universe. In Minshcu, 
ed. 1627. ‘ This word is sometimes .applied to man, as being a com- 

}>endium of all other creatures, his body being compared to the baser 
part of the world, and his soul to the blessed angels ; * Plount, cd. 
1674. Also in Shak. Cor. ii. 1. 68. — F. microensme, ‘ a little world;* 
Cot. — L. miVrofos»iM.s. — Gk. funpuKoofio's, a little world. — Gk. /xiKpo-, 
decl. stem of ptupos, also trpiupos, small, little; and Koapos, a world 
(see Cosmetic). 

MICBOSCOFE, an instrument for viewing small objects. (Gk.) 
In Milton, I‘. R. iv. 57. (’uiiied from (ik. piKpt't-, decl. stem of 
piupus, small; and okou-siv, to behold, see. Cf. Gk. fm-axovos, an 
overseer, bishop. Sec Microcosm and Scope. Der. microscop- ic, 
microscop-ic-al. So also micro-meter, an instrument for measuring 
small distances ; see Metre. Many compounds begin with micro-. 

MID, middle. (E.) ME. mid, midde; only used in compounds 
and phrases; see Stratmann. AS. mid, midd, aiVy, middle; Greiii, 
ii. 248.-I- Du. 7nid-, used in composition, .as mid-dag, mid-day ; Icel. 
mi6r, a(lj. ; Swi il. and Dan. mid-, in comi>osition ; Goth, midjis ; 
OllG. mitti, adj.-|-L. medius, adj. ; Gk. piaos, A'lolic ptacos (^>^*pi9- 
yos) t Skt. madhya-, adj., middle. Teut. type *tticdjoz ; Iclg. type 
*medhjos, adj. Der. amid, q. v., whence the use of mid (for 'mid) as 
a preposition, like Russ, mejdu, mef, amid; a-mid-s-t, q. v. Also 
mid-day, AS. mid-ilag, John, iv. 6 ; mid-latul, 2 Macc. viii. 35 (A.V.) ; 
mid-uigkt, AS. mid-niht, Voc. 175. 38; mid-rib, a modern botanical 
term, not in Todd’s Johnson ; mid-riff, q.v. ; mid-ship, short for 
amid-skip, whence also the term midship-beam, Phillips, World 
of Words, ed. 1706; miJship-man ; midsummer, AS. midsumor, 
A. S. Chron., an. 1052 ; mid-way, M E. midwri, Ancren Riwle, p. 412. 
Also midd-le, q. v. ; midst, q. v. Also (from L. medi-us), medi- 
ate, &c. 

MIDDEH, a dunghill. (Scand.) Common in dialects. ME. 
midding; sju-lt myddyng, Pnlladiiis, i. 750. — Dan. mbddyng, a dung- 
hill (for *m'og(lyHgc).^\iai\. tiiiig (Icel. myki), muck; Dan. dynge, 
a heap. I. it. ‘nnick-heai).’ Dan. r/yMge — Swed. dynga, dung; allied 
to E. dung. See Muck and Dung. 

MIDDIiE, adj., intervening, intermediate. (E.) ME. middel, 
adj. ‘Til the mydiiel place;’ Mandeville’s Travels, p. 2 (in Syiec. of 
I'Jiglish, p. 165, 1. 34). Also middel, sb. ‘Aboiilc hir middel;' 
Gower, C. A. ii. 47, 1. 12 ; bk. iv. 1356. AS. middel, sb., Grein, ii. 
249- P. h'ormed with suffix -el from AS. viidd, adj. ; sec Mid.+Du. 
middel, .adj., adv., and sb. ; G. mil tel, sb., means; C)IIG. mittil, adj., 
middle. (T. Icel. meiial, prep, among. Dor. viiddle-man, given in 
I’hillips, ciL J706, as a inilil.ary term, signifying ‘he that stands 
middlemost in a file ; ’ middl-ing, usi’d by LTistrange and Dryden 
(Johnson), not an early word ; middle-most, b-zek. xlii. 5 (in the Bible 
of J331 and in the A. V. ), .an ill-coined .siqieiTalive on* the model of 
fore-most and aftcr-rnost. 

MIDGE, a sin.all fly or gnat. (E.) ME. migge, myggc. ‘Hoc 
sicoma, a myge ’ [better mygge] ; Voc. 707. 4. AS. miege, iElfric’s 
Glosh., Norn. Inscctorum; in Voc. 1 22. 7 ; ‘ Culix, mygc ’ [for myeg']; 
id. Voc. 261. 6 ; mygg, 16. 23. Here miege is for myege, where y is 
due to an earlier w, with llie usual vuwcI-uTiange.-4'Du. mug, a gn.at ; 
I.0W G. nwgge, Bremen WOrterbiich ; Swed. mygg; Dan. myg ; G. 
mucle, < mticea, mugga. p. T'eut. tyjies *nutgjon-, f. ; *mugjoz, 
in. ; ]>erliaps the orig. sense was ‘buzzer,’ from the noise made by 
the insect’s wings. C.f. Gk. pv^tiv, to mutter, /two, a fly (Prellwitz); 
also Icel. my, a midge. Dor. mug-wort, q.v. 

MIDBIFF, the diaphragm, sejiarating the heart from the stomach, 
&c. (E.) ME. midrif, mydryf. Prompt. Parv. AS. midrif. * Dis- 
sepium, midrif; Exta, midrif;’ Voc. 159. 40, 42. Older form 
midhrif; A. S. Lcechdoms, ii. 260. — AS. mid, middle; and hrif, 
the belly, tlic womb, Grein, ii. 104. Cf. Du. rif, in the sense of 
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fcareue;* OHG. krefy the body, OFries. n/, ref, the belly, tnidnft 
the midriiT. ^ With AS. compare L. corp-us^ body. 

MIDST, the middle. (£.) *In the mdst* Com. Errors, i. i. 
104 ; and 11 other times in Shakesj^are. * In middest of his race ; * 
Spenser, F. Q. vi. 3. 35. In the midst is from this older phrase in 
middest. Moreover, the / is excrescent, as in whih-t, amongs-t ; and 
in middest answers to ME. in miiidesj as in * in myddes the se’*"in the 
midst of the sea, I’ricke of Conscience, 1. 3938. A parallel phrase is 
amydiles, P. Plowman, li. xiiL 83. fi. Here the s fvives the phrase 
an adverbial force, and is due to the habit of forming adverbs from 
the AS. gen. case in -es. The older form is without the s, as in a 
midde, Layamon, 4836, also sjwlt a midden, id. Si 54. Still earlier, 
we have on midden, Luke, xxiv. 36, in the latest version of the A. S. 
(jos])els, where the earlier version has on mydlcne. y. The ME. 
form midde answers to AS. middan, dat. case of the sb. midde, formed 
from the ad j. mi d, middle. Sec Mid ; and see Amidst. 
MIDWIJEn, a woman who assists another in childbirth. (£.) 
M£. mydwyf, P. Plowman’s Crede, 1. 78; mydwyf, Myre’s Duties 
of Parish Pri(»t, ed. Peacock, 1. 98 ; mydtwyf, id. 1. 87 ; mydutij/, 
Wyclif, Gen.xxxviii. 27 (later version); medevtife, id. (earlier version). 
The false spelling medewife (not common) is due to confusion with 
mede, i. e. meed, reward ; this has misled Verstegan and others as to 
the etymology. In Cursor Mundi, 5543, the Fairfax MS. has the pi. 
midtvyues ; but the Cf)tton MS. has midwimmen (mid-women), p. The 
prefix mid- is certainly nothing but the once common AS. and ME. 
mid, prep., together with ; it occurs again as a part of the ME. mid- 
prjinge, compassion (lit. suffering with), Ayenbite of Inw)rt, p. 157. 
'riiere are several such com]n)unds in AS. ; as mid-wyrean, to work 
with, Mk. xvi. 20, mid-wyrhta, a worker together with, co-adjutor, 
A. S. Chron. an. 945 ; see liosworth. This AS. mid is cognate with 
Du. mede, with (whence medehroeder, a companion, lit. mid-brother, 
medegenofil, a partner, medehelpen, to assist) ; also with G. mi/ 
(whence G. mit-hruder, a comrade, mithelfcr, a helper, mitmachen, to 
lake a part in, &c.); also with Gk. /itra, with (whence 
to participate'. The sense of mid in this comiiound Is clearly ‘ helping 
with,’ or ‘ assisting.' 7. The MK. wif means no more than ‘ woman ;* 
see Wife, Woman. And see Meta-. Der. midwif-er-y, spelt 
midwifry in Hp. Hall, Sat. i. i. 25, a clumsy compound, with F. 
suffix -cry (--F. -eric). 

MIEIIT, look, bearing, demeanour. (F. — C.) Spelt meen in 
mount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. lie has: (K. the countenance, 

figure, gesture, or posture of the face.’ yMeane in Spen.ser, F. Q. vi. 
7. 39, is a diltcrent word. 1 — F. mine, ‘ the countenance, look, cheer;’ 
Cot. p. 'i'he F. word is not fouml earlier than the 15th century; 
still, Ital. mina is borrowed from it (llatzfcld). Prob. of Celtic 
origin. olSret. min, muzr.le, beak (also used of men); cf. W. mi/i, 
lip ; Irish men, mouth ; Corn, mein, min, lip, mouth (Tluimeysen). 
Celtic types *mahm, *mehio-, open mouth ; Stokcs-Fick, 197, (So 
Hatzfcld ; Kiirting, § 6172). 

MIG-HT (i), ])owcr, slreiiglh. (E.) ME. might, mi if, Chaucer, 
C. T. 55S0 (H T160). AS. miht, niehi, nueht; Grein, ii. 235.4- Du. 
7nngt ; Goth, makts ; G. mncht, OIIG. maht, p. 'I’ent, type *mahtiz, 
for *mag-tiz, might (Fick, iii. 227) ; from MAG, to be aide ; see May 
(1). Cf. Russ, muche, might, from moche, to be able. Der. might-y, 
A.S. mihtig, mcahiig, Grein, ii. 237 ; might-i-ly, might-i-ness. 

MIGHT (2), w.as able. (E.) A.S. meahte, mihte, pt. t. of mugan, 
to lie able; Grein, ii. 267. .See May (1). 

MIGNONETTE. an annual plant. (1^ — G.) Modern. Added 
by Tt)cld to Johnson. — F. mignonette, fern, dimin. of mignon, a darling. 
.See Minion. 

MIGRATE, to remove from one country to another. (L.) The 
sh. migration is in Cntgrave, and in lilount's Gloss., cd. j674.>*L. 
migriifus, pp. of tm’grnre, to wander ; connected with Gk. dfutffeiv, to 
change (Prellwitz). Der. migration, from F. migration, ‘ a migration ’ 
(Cot.), from J* acc. migrdtionem. Also migrat-or-y, e-migrate, im- 
migrate. 

MIKADO, the emperor of Japan. (Japan.) From Jap. miAadb, 
said to mean “ high gate ; ’ like the Turkish Sublime Por/e. — Jap. mi, 
august, exalted ; kad.i, gale, door. 

MHiCH. milk-giving. (M) In Gen. xxxii. 15. ‘A luindrerl milch 
kine;’ Tam. Shrew, ii. 1. 359. * Mylch c'lwe, vacca mulsaria;’ 
Prompt. Parv., ]>. 337. Also melchc, as in Lay le Fioine, 196; in 
Weber, M et. Rom. , vol. i. From A.S. meic, adj. , milch (see Rosworth ’> ; 
The Shrine, p. 130, 1. 3. Allied to Milk, c], v. Cf. Icel. mjiilk, 
milk; milkr, mjrdkr, adj., milk-giving; milk ter, a milch ewe. So 
G. melk, adj., milch ; Low G. tnelsch, milch (Schambach). 

MIIiD. gentle, kind, soft. (K) ^tE. tnild, milde ; RoL of GIouc. 
p. 7a, 1. 1625. AS. milde, Grein, ii. 250.4* Du. wiiW; OSax. mildi] 
Icel. mildr; Dan. and Swed. mild; G. mild, OHG. milti; (voth. 
mildeis, only in comp, un-tnildeis, without natural affection, a Tim. 
iii. 3. Allied to Gk. fia\0aKvf, soft, mild ; OIrish meld, pleasant ; 
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Skt. mgdh, to grow weary of, disregard (Maedonell) ; root *nuldk, 
Bmgmann, i. f 591, ii. $ 690. Der. mild-iy, mild-Mss. 

MnjXEW, a kind of blight. (E.) ME. meldeWf Wydif, Gen. 
xli. 6. AS. meledeaw, boney-dew, Grein, ii. 230; mildiaw, Voc. 455. 
19. Cf. OIIG. militou, mildew, cited by Grein. The sense u 
pnib. ‘ honey-dew,* from the sticky honcy-like appearance of some 
kinds of blight, as, e. g. on lime-trees. Cf. Gotn. militht honey; 
allied to I., tnel, Gk. /liKi, honey ; Irish mil, honey, tnilekeo, mildew. 
.See Mellifluous and Dew. % The mod. G. word is mehltkmt, 
i.e. meal -dew; but this is an altered form, as it does not agree with 
the OHG. militou; the OHG. for ‘ meal ’ lieing tnelo. 

MUiE, a measure of distance. 1760 yards. (L.) ME. mile, pL 
tnile, Chaucer, C. T. 16023 (G 555). AS. mil, a mile; fern, sb., with 
pi. mila, mile; Grein, ii. 250. Formed from L. pi. milia, more 
commonly millia, used in the sense of a Roman mile ; the proper 
sense is ‘ thousands.’ Tlic older name for the Roman mile was milte 
passus, or mille passuum, a thousand paces, p. Hence also G. meile, 
OIIG. tnUa, & mile ; Du. mijl, a mile, &c. ^ The ME. unchanged 

pi. mile explains such a phrase as * a ten-mile stage.’ Der. mile-age 
(with P'. suffix) ; milestone. And sec millenary, milfoil, million. 

MILFOIL, the name of a plant. (F. — L.) In a Vocabulary of 
Plant-names, said to be of the thirteenth century, we find ‘ Mille- 
folium. Wright’s Vocal), i. 139. The sense is * thousand- 

leaf,’ from the minute and numerous sections into which the leaf is 
divided. — OP', milfoil ; from P'. mille, a thousand, and OF./mi7,/oi/, 
m. , a leaf. L. mllifoUum, millefolhtm. milfoil ; from mille, a thousand, 
and folium, a leaf. See Foil. ^ The true E. name is yarrow, 


q.v. 

MHiITATE. to contend, fight, be opposed to. (T..) Modern. 
Added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. [Rut militant, chiefly used of 
*thc church militant,' occurs in Rames, Works, p. 253, col. 2.]*-L. 
militnius, pp. of militdre, to serve as a soldier, fight. — L. mllit-, stem 
of miles, a soldier. Jioot uncertain. Der. mililant, from L. militant-, 
stem of pres. j)!. of militiire. From 1- milii- we have also milit-ar-y. 
All’s Well, i. I. 132 ; milii-ar-ist, a coined word. All’s Well, iv. 3. 
i6l. Also milU-ia, q. v. 

MILITIA, a body of soldiers for home service. (L.) * Except 
his militia of natives be of good and valiant soldiers ;’ liacon, Essay 
29, Of Greatness of Kingdoms. L. militia, (i) warfare, (2) troops, 
.army.— L. mllit-, stem of miles, a soldier. Sec Militate. Der. 
militia-man, 

MILK, a white fluid secreted by female mammals for feeding 
their young. (Pi.) ME. milk, Chaucer, C. '1'. 360 (A 358). OMerc. 
mile (in Sweet, (). E, Texts). AS. meolc, sometimes meolue; Grein, 
ii. 240. 4* Du. melk; OSax. miluk; led. mjblk \ Dan. melk; Swed. 
mjiilk; Goth, miluks; G. milch. Teut. stem *meluk-,i. Allied to 
AS. melcan, str. vb., i)t. t. mealc ; G. melken (pt. t. molk, pp.gemo/^eii), 
OHG. melchan, to milk ; orig. * to stroke,’ from the action employed 
in milking a cow. p. Teut. type *melkan-, pt. t. *malk, sir. vb. ; 
allied to Gk. dfiiXytiv, to milk, L midg're, to milk ; Lith. milsz-ti, 
to milk, OIrish blig-im, I millf. P'rom 4^MELG; Rrugmann, i. 
5 608. The older sense apjxrars in Skt. mrj, to wipe, rub, stroke, 
sweep; from -^MER(j, to rub, wipe. Dor. milk-er, milk-y; milk- 
maid, milk- pail, milk-tree ; milksop, q. v. ; milch, q. v. 

MILKSOP, an efleminate man. (E.) * Allas, she seith, that 
cuer I was shape To wedde a milksop, or a coward ape ; ’ Chaucer, 
C. T. 13916 (R 3100). The lit. sense is ‘hrearl soaked in milk;' 
hence, a soft, effeminate man. P'rom ME. milk, milk ; and soppe, 
a sop, bread soaked in milk. See MUk and Bop. 

MILL, a machine for grinding com, &c. (L.) ME. melle (riming 
with telle); Chaucer, C. T. 3921 (A 3923). Also midle, in comp. 
windmulle, a. windmill, Rob. of GIouc. p. 547, 1. 11383. Mill is a 
corruption, for case of pronunciation, of miln, still in use ])rovincially ; 
cf. the name Milner, equivalent to the commoner Miller. Similarly, 
ME. mulle is for ME. mulnr, which occurs in Sir (jawain, ed. Morris, 
2203. In r. Plowman, A. ii. 80, we have as various readings the 
forms mulnere, jnyinere, myllere, mellere, a miller, corresponding re- 
sjiectively to mulne, mylne, mylle, melle, a mill. AS. myln, a mill; 
‘ Molciidenum, myln;* Voc. 330. 19. Also spelt mylen, Grein, ii. 
270. Not an E. word, but borrowed from Late L. mulina, for L. 
tnolina, a mill ; whence also Icel. mylna, a mill. Plxtendcd from 

mala, a mill, lit. ‘that which grinds;' cf. molere, to grind.— 
^MPX, to grind, mb ; whence also Lithuan. malii, Goth, malan, 
G, mahlen, to grind. Rrugmann, i. § 121 (2). Der. mill-cog, mill- 
dam, mill-race, mill-stone, mill-xuright, null-wheel. Also mill-er, 
mi ll-er 'i-th nmb (a fi sh). See Meal (i). 

M I f ,iT lENNlPM, a thousand years. (L.) In Johnson’s Diet.— 
Mod. L. '^millennium, a ])eriod of a thousand years. — L. mille, a 
thousand ; and annus, a year ; sec Annual. The same change «f 
vowel occurs in hi-ennial, tri-ennial, &c. Der. millenni-al. 
also find millenary, Rp. Taylor, Sermons, vol. ii. scr. 12 (R.). This 
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ii from L. millinirius, Ijclonging to a thousand, a derivative of pi. 
adj. millini, extended from mille, a thousand. 

KCUCiET. the name of a plant. (F.-L.) In Holland, tr. of 
Pliny, bk. xviii. c. 7.- F. millet, ‘ millet, mill ; * Cot. Dimin. of F. 
mil, ‘mill, millet;' Cot.-L. milium, millet; whence also AS. mil, 
millet (Bosworth). 4* (jh. fuKiut], millet. Root uncertain. Z)er. 
mili-nr-y, directly from L. milium. 

one who makes bonnets, &c. (Ital.) In Shak. 
Wint. Ta. iv. 4. 192. ■ A millaner*s wife;’ Ben Jonson, Every Man 
(cd. Wheatley), i. 3. lao; see the note. A milliner or millaner was 
formerly of the male sex. Spelt millener in Phillips; millenier in 
Minsheu. Origin somewhat disputed; but jiroliably for Milaner, 
a dealer in wares from Milan, in Italy. Milan steel was in good 
repute at an early jieriod ; wc find ' And a Millaine knife fast by my 
knee’ in the Percy Folio MS., cd. Hales and Furnivall, i. 68 ; where 
a note says : * The dealers in miscellaneous articles were also called 
milliners, from their importing Milan goods for sale, such as brooches, 
aiglets, spurs, glasses, &c. ; Saunders’s Chancer, p. 241.* Chapm.an 
has: ‘Milan, a rich state of haberdashers;* The Bull, Act v. See 
examples in Palmer, Folk>Ktymology. 'J'he Ital. Milann, Medio- 
lanum, is a name of Celtic origin ; see Bacmeistor, Kelt. Briefe, 
pp. 71, 102. We must also rememlier that the old sense of milliner 
was a haberdasher, or seller of small wares; see Minsheu, cd. 1627, 
whose suggestion that milliner is derived from L. mille (a thousand) 
is to be rejected, though it shows that their wares were of a very 
miscellaneous character, and that they had ‘ a thousand small wares 
to sell.’ ^ We also have the term mantua-maker, as if from the 
Italian town of Mantua, but this is a corru])tion of Ital. manto. Der. 
milliner-y. 

MIZiliIOn', a thousand thous.and. (F. — I..) MK millioun; 
Chaucer, C. T. 7267 (D 1685). — !*'. million, ‘a million;’ Cot. — Late 
L. millionem, acc. of millio\ Dticaiige. Evidently a coined word, ex- 
tended from L. mille, a thousand. Sec Mile. Der. million-th; 
million-aire, from K. millionnaire. 

MILIUBIS, a Portuguese coin. (Pori. — L.) Formerly milree. 

' Mill-Ree or a Thousand Rees, a Portuguese coin, worth 6%'. S^d. 
sterling;’ Phillips (1706). Now worth ab. 44, 6f/. — Port, milreis; 
from mil, a thousand, and reis, pi. of real, ‘a I’ort. coin called ree, 
equal to 27/400*/. ;’ Vieyra. lie also gives: *mil reis, a milree, 
equal to 5*. (iS57).-»L. mille, a thousand; regalem, acc. of 

rfefdis, royal. Sec Real (2). 

MTTjT (1), the S])lcen. (E.) ME. mille, (). Eng. Miscellany, cd. 
Morris, p. 178, 1. 1 7 1. A.S. ‘Splen, mille;’ Voc. 16a 35. 

•^Du. milt, the spleen; Iccl. mil/i, the S])iccn; Dan. milt; Swe<l. 
mjaltei milt; OHCi. milzi. Teut. stem *meUjo’, *melijiin-. 

p. All from the verb to melt, in the sense ‘ to digest ; ’ cf. Icel. melta, 
(1) to malt for brewing, (2) to digest; see Melt. 

MTTiT (2), soft roe of fishes. (MDu.) In Walton’s Angler, with 
the spelling melt ; see Todd. Palsgrave has : * Mylte [in] a fy.sshc, 
laiete de poisson’ In this sense, it was jirob. borrowed from MDu. 
milte, ‘the milt of a Ash,’ Hexham; cf. Norw. mjelte, the same. 
Doubtless confused with milk, sometimes used with the same sense; 
ef. ‘ J.actes, mylke of fyshe ; ’ Voc. 591. 16. This use <if the word is 
known elsewhere. Cf. .Swed. mjolk, milk; mjblke, milt of fishes; 
mjolkjisk, a milter, lit. milk-fish ; Dan. jfiske-m<plk, soft roe, lit. fish- 
milk. .So also (}. milch, (l) milk, (2) milt of fishes; MDu. melcker 
van een i>(srk,*thc milt of a fish,’ Hexham ; l.ow G. melk, milk, also 
milt (Ltibben). Dor. »ii7/, vb., milt-er. 

MIMIC, imitative, apt in imitating. (L. — Gk.) ' Mimic Fancy ; ' 
Milton, 1*. L. V. 110. The sh. mimick occurs in Milton, Samson, 
1325; and once in Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 2. 19, spelt mimmick in 
the folios. — L. mlmicus, farcic.*!!. — Gk. /u/iixur, imitative, belonging 
to or like a mime. — Gk. fuiim, an imitator, actor, mime. ^r. 
mimic, .sh., mimic, vb., mimic-ry. W’c sometimes find mime, directly 
from Gk. /upor ; also mim-et-ie, from Gk. /ii/iqrticdr, imitative, from 
an imitator. 

MIRARET, a turret on a mosque. (Span. — Arab.) Added by 
Todd to Johnson; it occurs in Swinlinrne’s Travels through Sjmin; 
letter 44.— Spi^n. minarete, a high slender turret. — Arab, manarat, 
a candle-stick, lamji, light-house, a turret on a mosque ; Rich. Diet, 
p. 1496.— Arab, mnmir, the same, i<l. ; connected with nar, fire, 

P* l,*5^.+Hcb. manurrik, a candle-stick ; from nur, to shine. 
MIxTCE, to chop small. (F. — L.) ME. niiaren; the pp. mincid, 
spelt mynryd, ficcurs in the Liiier Cure Cocorum, ed. Morris, p. 18. 

— OF. minder, MF. mincer, ‘to mince, to shred;’ Cot. — Ijite L. 
type *tmniUiare, to mince, m.ake small (see .Schwan, { 199); from 
Late L. minUtia, a small piece. -L. miniitus, small; see Minute. 
Cf F. dial. »ai«Mr (Berry) ; Norm. dial, mincher, to break up (Moisy). 

^ From the same root wc have AS. minsian, to become small, to 
fail. It only occurs twice : ‘ werigra wlitc minsode * =■ the comeliness 
of the accursed ones failetl ; Daniel, 268, eti. Grein ; .and again. 


‘swTSe ne minsade'"*it did not greatly fall; Rnmlied, ag. From 
the adj. »ni«, small, Grein, ii. 252. Cf. Du. min, less ; L. min-or, 
less; see Minish. Sec Korting, { 6202. Der. taking 

small steps, Isa. iii. 16; mince~pie, formerly mineed-pie, Spectator, 
no. 620 ; minee-meat, formerly tnineed-meat (Baret). 

MIND* the understanding, intellect, memory. (E.) ME. mind, 
mynd, often in the sense of memory; Chaucer, C. T. 1908, 4972 
(A 1906, B 552). AS.gemynd, memory, mind, thought (where the 
prefixed ge- makes no difference) ; Grein, ii. 432. Formed (with 
the usual vowel-change of « to y) from AS. ntuann, to think, gemunan, 
to remember ; id. i. 431 ; ii. 268.+Goth. gamunds, remembrance, f. ; 
from gamunan, to remember. Teut. type *mundi-z, f. ; for *mun- 
ikiz, by Vemer’s law. Idg. type ^nan-ti-s; cf. I., mms (decl. stem 
menti-'), mind ; Skt. ma-ti-, f., mind. p. All from the weak grade of 
VMEN, to think ; cf. Skt. man, to think, L. me-min-i, 1 remrmlicr. 
Der. mind, verb, from the sb. ; cf. AS. gemyndgian, to remember, 
(irein, ii. 433; mind-ed; like-mind-ed ; mind-ful, Shak. Lucrece, 
1. 1583; mind-ful-ly, mind-ful-ness; mind-less, Pricke of Conscience, 
2088.* From the same root, mental, mentor, mania, mandarin, money, 
mint ( 1 ). mendacious, com-ment, &c. 

MINE (i), lielonging to me. (E.) ME. min, pi. mine, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1146 (A 1144); frequently shortened to my, as in id. TI45. 
AS. min, poss. pron. (declinable), Grein, ii. 252 ; from AS. min 
(unchangeable), gen. case of the 1st pers. pronoun ; see Me.+Goth. 
meins, poss. pron. (declinable), mine; from meina, gen. c.asc of ist 
])crsonal pronoun. So in other Teut. tongues. Doublet, my. 

MINFi (2), to excavate, dig for metals. (F. — C.) In King 
Alisaunder, 1. 1216: cf. 1. 1218. ‘And therupon anon he bad His 
mynours for to go and myne;’ Gower, C. A. ii. 198; bk. v. 2120.— 
F. miner, ‘ to mine, or undermine ; ’ Cot. Cf. Ital. minare. Span, 
suid Port, minar, to mine. All of Celtic origin, accorrling to 
Tliunicysen (j). 67). Cf. Irish and Gael, mein, ore, vein of metal ; 
OIrish mianach, ore (Windisch); W. mum, ore, a mine; W. mwti- 
glawdd, a mine (from clawdd, a pit) ; Bret. mcn-f>ieuz, a mine (cf. 
cleuz, hollow), pron. men-gU in the dialect of Vannes. Celtic type 
*meini (Stokes). Der. mine, sb. ; min-er, ME. minour, as above; 
min~inp ; min- er-al, q.v. Also counter-mine, under-mine. 

MlNERAXi, wEnt is dug out of mines. (F. — C.) ME. mineral. 

‘ The thridde stone in special By nanie is doped mineral Whiche the 
mctalls of every mine Attempreth, til that thei ben Gower, 

C. A. ii. 87; bic. iv. 2554.— F. mineral, ‘a minerall ;’ Cot. Formed 
as adj. to .accompany the sb. miniere, ‘ a mine of metals or minerals,’ 
Cot — F. miner, to mine ; see Mine (2). Cf. Span, minera, a mine. 
Der. mineral-ise, mineral-ist, minera\l)-lngy (where the final I is 
dropped, owing to the I following), a coined word from Gk. 
X070S, discourse, from \iytiv, to sjicak; minera-lngi-e-al, minera- 
log-ist. 

MINEVER, MINTVER, the same as Meniver, q.v. 
MINQIiE, to mix, confuse. (E.) Common in Shak. ; both trans. 
and inlTBiis. K. Lear, i. J . 242 ; Macb. iii. 4. 3. S^icU myngell in I’als- 
gravc ; but cf. mengling, sb., a mingliug. More, Life of Rich. Ill, ed. 
Lumby, p. 70. A frequentative form, lit. ‘ to mix often,’ from the older 
verb ming, ME. mengen, mingen. * The busy bee, her honyc now 
she minges ;* Surrey. Desc. of Spring; see Spec, of Eng. ed. Skeat, 
p. 21 7 (t’), 1. 1 1 . The ME. verb occurs as ming, imp., in Henrysoun, 
Test, of Cresseid, 1. 613 ; it is more often mengen, and mostly used 
in the pp. meint (contracted form of menged), or meind, or meynd, 
Gower, C. A. ii. 262 ; bk. v. 4049. AS. mengan, to mix, also to 
become mixed; also s{iclt menegan, manigan, Grein, ii. 231. p. The 
vowel-change (of a to <c or e) sliows that mengan is a causal verb, 
derived from the older form mang, a mixture, preserved in the forms 
ge-mang, ge-rnong, a mixture, crowd, aasembly (where the prefixed 
ge- makes no difference), Grein, i. 425. Du. mengelen, to mingle; 
from mengen, to mix ; OFrics. mengia, to mix ; cf. mong, prep, 
among ; Icel. menga, to mingle ; G. mengen, to mingle, y. These 
forms are all due to the sb. mang, a mixture, crowd, as above. 

^ Not allied to mix, nor to Gk. piyvvfu. Der. min^l-ing; eom- 
mingle, q. v. And see Among, Monger, and Mongrel. 
MINIATURE, a painting on a small scale. (Ital. — I..) * Minia- 
ture (from minium, i. c. red lead), the art of drawing pictures in little, 
ticiiig done with red lead. Miniated, painted or inlaid, as we read 
of pnrcellane dishes miniated yrith gold ; ’ Blount’s Gloss, ed. 1674. — 
Itnl. miniatura, a miniature; cf. Ital. fninia/o, pp. of miniare, ‘to die, 
to jiaint, to coloure or lirane with vermilion or sinople or red lead ;’ 
Florio.— L minium, cinnabar, red lend. p. Said to be an Iberian 
word, the Romans getting their minium from Spain; see Pliny, b. 
xxxiii. c. 7. 

MINIKIN, a little darling. (Du.) In Baret (1580). Florio 
translates Ital. mignone by ‘a minion, a fauorit, a minikin, a darling.’ 
—Du. minnekyu, a cupid; Sewel’s Du. Diet. ; ’Minne, Minneken, my 
love;' Hexham’s Du. Diet. cd. 1658. Dimin. of Du. minne, love. 



MINIM 

c^ate with OHG. mmaa, love, allied to £. mnd. See Mind* 
lOxiioxL Der. numkin^ adj., i.e. dear little, K. Lear, iii. 6. 45. 
ICnniC, a note in music; -^th of a dra^m. (F. — L.) Mynym 
in Palsgrave. The minim was once the shortest note, a quarter of 
the brevif or short note. The modern semibreve is so long a note 
that the breve is out of use. Formerly also spelt minum; Romeo, 
ii. 4. second quarto (Schmidt). -OF. minime; *minime hlanehet 
a minume in musick [so called from its open head] ; minime noire, 
a crochet * [because wholly black ) ; Cot. — L. minimum, minumum, 
acc. of minimus, minumm, very small ; a superlative form with Idg. 
suffix -mo- (Bmginann, ii. § 72) from n base min-, ^all. See 
Minor. Doublet, minimum, directly from Ln neut. minimum, the 
smallest thieg. 

"ULTSION, a favourite, flatterer. (F.— OHG.) Palsgrave has 
mignyon. In Shak. Temp. iv. y8 ; see Trench, Select Glossary.— F. 
mignon, * a minion, favorite ; ’ t 'ol. — F . mienon, adj., ‘ minion, dainty, 
neat, spruce; also pleasing, gentle, kind ;* Cot. [The use as a sb., 
with a sinister sense, appears more clearly in Jtal. tnignone, ‘a 
minion, a favorite, a dilling, a minikin, a darling; * P'lorio.J fi. The 
F. -on, Iial. -one, is a mere suffix ; the base mign- is due to MH(J. 
T/iinne, OHG. minnn, minni, memory, remembrance, love; well- 
known by its derivative minnesinger *=sin^T of love. y. This OHG. 
minna, memory, is allied to L. me-min-i, and to E. mind; see 
Mind. Minikin. 

MUflSH, to make little, diminish. (F.— L.) In Exod. v. 19; 
see Bible W ord-book. ME. menusen. *Menusid, or maad lesse;* 
Wyclif, John, iii. 30, earlier version. Chaucer has the comp, atnenuse, 
Pers. Tale, 1 377 (Six-text). — P’. menuiser, ‘to minish, extenuate;* 
Cot. Cf. Ital. minuzzare, to mince, cut small. — I. ate L. *minutidre, 
not found; cf. Late L. minuiare, to reduce to fragments. — 1 .. mi- 
nutia, smallness. — I.. m/MtUwA, small (whence F. menu) ; sec Minute, 
Minor. Der. di-mini- h ; see mince. 

MUflSTFiR, a scT^'ant. (F.— L.) MK minUtre, Chaucer, C. T. 
1665 (A 1663); Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 312, 1 . 13. 
[Afterwards altered to the I., form. ] — P'. — L. ministrum. 

acc. of minister, a servant, P'ormed with compar. suffix -ter from 
*miH-es, related by gradation to ntin-us, adv. less, and to min-ar, adj. ; 
see Minor, Minim. Der. minister, vb., ME. ministren, Rob. of 
Bninne, p. 8a, from P*. ministrer, I., ministrare ; minhter-i-al, minister- 
i-al-ly; ministr-ant, from the stem of pres. pt. of L. ministrare; 
ministr-at-ion, from L. acc. ministnltiunem, from ministrare ; ministr- 
at-ive; tniuistr-y. Also mi«s/re/, q.v. 

MUiriVEB., the same as Meniver, q.v. 

MINK, a .sm.all .stoat -like anini.T,). (Low G.) ‘Powlecats, 
wecsscls, and minkes;' Capt. J. Smith, Works, p. 60. ‘ Mynkes, 

a fnrre, minques T’alsgrave. — J.ow G. mink, metike, a sort t»f otter 
(Liiblicn'). Cf. MDari, minke, Swed, menk, a mink (Kalkar). 
MmNESmGER, a German lyric port <if oaily times. (G.) 
‘.Songs of the Minnesingers;* I.ongfcllow, Hyperion; bk. i. ch. 8 
('conclusion). They composed love-songs in the 12th and 13th 
t;entnries. — G. minne, love ; singer, a singer. See Minikin, Minion. 
MIMMOW, the name of a very small fish. (E.) There are two 
similar names for the fish in early books; one corresponds to minn- 
ow, and is prob. a ])urc E. word ; the other corresponds to OF. 
menuise. 1. MK. mennw, spelt mennwe in a Nominale of the 15th 
cent., in Voc. 704. 44 ; spelt menonn, pi. menounys, Barbour’s Bruce, 
ii. 577. The .suffix -ow cannot be traced to the earliest period; we 
find only AS. myne. * Capito, myne, vel ifelepCite* [eel-pout]; Voc. 
180. 38. W'e also find, in Aiiifric’s Colloquy (Voc. 94. 13), the acc. 
pi. mynas and trleputan ns a gloss to Late L. menas et eapitones. 
This AS. myne is cognate with OIIG. mnniwa, a minnow 
(Kluge). It is not a mere borrowing from L. mena. Similarly, 
the AS. pyle, a pillow, answers to PJ. pillow. 2 . 'J'he ME. menuse 
occurs (spelt menuce) in the Prompt. Parv. p. 333; and (s|)elt 
menuse) in the Babees Book, cd. Fumivall, p. 168, 1 . 747. Cf. 

‘ Hcc raenusa, a menys;* Voc. 763. 33. — OP', menuise, ‘small fish of 
divers sorts, (he small flic of fish ; ' C'ot. Clearly connected with 
minutia, smallness, also, a small particle ; from L. minutus, minute ; 
see Minute. ^ The I.atc L. snena, L. maena, is not the same 
word, being borrowed from Gk. pairq, a small sea-fish, often 
salted. 

MlIirOB, less, inferior. (L.) I.ike major, it was a term familiar 
in logic. It occurs in Sir T. More, Works, p. 504 d. — L. minor, 
less; compar. from a base min, small, not found in I.Atin, but 
occurring in the very form min in NP'riesic and Low G.+Icel. minnr, 
less (no positive) ; Goth, minniza, less (no jiositive). All from 
*mi, weak grade of .^MEI, to diminish ; Brngmann, i. ( 84. Der. 
minor-i-ty. Ri ch. I ll, i. 3. ii, coined in imitation of major-ity, 
MlMOTAUIt, a fabulous monster. (L.— Gk.) ME. Minotaure, 
Chaucer, C. T. 982 (A 980). — L. Minotaurus.^Ck. Miv^av^, a 
monster, half man, half bull; bom, according to the story, of 
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PuiphiO-, wife of Minot. -Gk. Mfrw, for Mi—, Mlnoi, king of 

Crete ; and ravpos, a bull. . . 

MUTSTEB, a monastery. (L. -Gk.) ME. minster ; in the name 
West-minster, of frequent occurrence ; P. Plowman, B. lu. I a ; ate. 
AS. mynster, Grein, ii. 271. Borrowed early from L. monastinum, 
a monastery. See Monastery, which is a doublet. 

MOrSTlEtEL, a musical performer. (F.-L.) ME. minstrel, 
nunstral ; spelt mynstral, P. Plowman, B. prol. 33 ; mimstral, Chaucer, 
C.T. 1039a (F 78); menestral, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 19a. The pi. 
menestraus occurs In Ancren Riwle, p. 84, 1 . ii.— OF. menestrel, 
‘ a minstrcll ; * Cot. Also menestral (whence pi. niwivs/rflMs).— Late 
L. nunistrdlis, ministeriSlis, a retainer; hence applied to the lazy 
train of retainers who played instruments, actecl as buffoons and 
jesters, and the like. — minister, a servant ; see Minister. Der. 
minstrelsy, Lydgate, London Lyckpeny, st. 1 2 ; see Spec, of English, 
cd. Skeat, p. 26 ; spelt minstralcye, Chaucer, C. T. 2673 (A 2671). 
MINT (i), a place where money is coined. (L.) MF.. mint; 
spelt mynt, Myre’s Instructions for Parish Priests, 1 . 1 775 ; menet, 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, j). 241. AS. mynet, mynyt, a coin ; Matt. xxii. 19. 
Not an AS. word, but borrowed from L. monrta, (1) a mint, 
(2) money, p. Manila was a surname of Juno, in whose temple at 
Rome money was coined. The lit. sense is ‘ the warning one.^from 
mottire, to warn, admonish, lit. ‘to cause to remember; ' cf. T.. me- 
min-i, I remember. See Br^al; and Brugmann, ii. § 79. Cf. G. 
munze, mint; MDu. munle. Der. mint, vb., mint-er, mint-age. 
Doublet, money. 

MINT (2), the name of an aromatic plant. (L. — Gk.) MK. 
minte, rnyu/e, Wyclif, Matt, xxiii. 23. AS. minte. Matt, xxiii. 23; 
Voc. 2. 7. Not an K. word, but merely borrowed from L. nunla, 
menih a. Ma tt, xxiii. 23 (Vulgate). — (xk. /livOa, /utfOos, mint. 
MIN 17 ET, the name of a dance. (F. — E) ‘Memut or Minuet, 
a sort of French dance, or the tune belonging to it; ’ Phillips, ed. 
1706. So called from the short steps in it. — F. menuet, ‘smallish, 
little, pretty;* Cot. Dimin. of F. menu, small. — L. minutus; sec 
Minute. 

MINUS, the sign of subtraction. (L.) Mathematical. — 1 « 
minus, less ; neuter of minor, less ; see Minor. 

MINUSCUIiE, small, as applied to a letter in early MSS. 
(L.) ‘Minuscule letters arc cursive forms of the earlier uncials;’ 
Is. Taylor, The Alphabet, i. 71* “L* minuseula (sc. littera), fem. of 
minuseulus, rathe r small ; dimin. of minus {niinor), less. 

MINUTE, very small, slight. (L.) An accentuation on the 
first syllabic occurs in : ‘ With minute drops;* Milton, 11 Penseroso, 

1 . 130. But the word first came into u.se as a sb., in which use it is 
much older. Ml*'., minute, meaning (i) a minute of an hour, (2) a 
minute of a degree in a circle. * 1''ourc minutes, that is to seyn, minutes 
of an honre ; ’ t'hancer, On the Astrolabe, pt. i. 5 7- 1 - 8. ‘A degree 
of a signe conticneth 60 minutes;’ id. ])t. i. § 8. 1. ll.— L. tniniitus, 
small (whence F. menu) ; Late L. minn'a, fern., a small i)ortion, a 
mite (of money). Pp. of minuere, to make small. — 1 » min-, small, 
only found in rnin-or, less, min-imus, least; but cognate with NFries. 
min, small.+Gk. /uvv-Otiv, to make small. — ^MEI, to diminish; 
cf. Skt. mi, to hurt. See Minor, Minish. Der. minute-ly, minute- 
ness ; and from the sb., minute-book, minute-glass, minute-gun, minute- 
hand. 

MINX, a pert, wanton woman. (T.,ow G.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. iii. 
4 - 133 » id. 3. 475. An adaptation of J.ow (x. minsk, (1) m., 
a man, (2) n., a pert female. Cf. G. metisch, neut., a wench; Du. 
mensch, n. (vulgar), a woman; het oude mensch, the old woman 
(Calisch). The G. mensch was orig. an wAj.^imantt-ish, from mann, 
a man. Cf. AS. mennhe, human, from mann, a man ; EFrics. minske, 
minsk, a man ; West Flem. minsch (De Bo). 

MIOCENE, less recent, in geology, ((ik.) A coined word, 
signifying ‘ less recent.' — Gk. /teio-, for peiwv, les.s; and naiy-os, new, 
recent. 

MIRABOLAN, in Hakluyt ; .see Myrobolan. 

MTRACIiE, a wonder, prodigy. (F.-L.) In very early use. 
MIC. miracle. Chancer, C. T. 4897 (B 477)* The pi. miracles is in 
the A. S. Chron. an. 1137 (last line). — F. mirar/e. — L. mira-culum, 
anything wonderful. Formed with suffixes -eu- and -lu- ( — Idg. 
suffixes ho-, lo-) from mira-ri, I0 wonder at.— L. mtrus, wonderful 
(base smi-ro). — ^SMEI, to smile, laugh, wonder at; sec Smile. 
Cf. Skt. swi, to smile, whence smaya-, wonder. Der. miraeul-ous, 
Macb. iv. 3. 147, from F. miraculeux, ‘miraculous * (Cot.), answering 
to a L. type *mirncul-osus, not used ; miraeut-ous-ly, -ness. From L. 
mira ri we have also mir-age, mirr-or. 

MIRAGE, an optical illusion. (F. — L.) Modem. — F. mirage, 
an optical illusion by which very distant objects appear close iit 
hand ; in use in 1 753 (Hatzfeld). — F. mirer, to look at. — Late L 
mirare, to behold. — L. mirari, to wonder at. See Miraole, 
Mirror. 
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MTftTR^ clecp mnd. (Scand.) ME. wiw, tnyrt ; Chancer, C. T. 
510 (A 50K) ; myre, Rob. of Bninnc, tr. of I^nj^oft. p. 70, 1 . 18 ; 
mire. Will. ol J'alcriK*, 3507. -Icel. wiyrr, mod. myri, a bog, swamp ; 
Swed. myriif .1 bog, maisb ; Dan. myr, myre, a marsh.-^OHG. mios, 
MIKI. ;«//•', nioss, swamp ; N Fries, myrre; AS. m«o.s, most. Tent, 
base *meH - >*miuz- > *meur-. Allied to MoiB. cp v. The sense is 
‘ moS';y ground,’ bog, deep mud. 1 cannot find authority for an 
alleged AS. ynyre, mire. Der. mire, vb., Much Ado, iv. i. 135; 
mir-Y. 'l am. Shrew, iv. 1. 77. 
mirk Y ; see Murky. 

MIRROR, a looking-glass. (F.— I..) ME. mirour, myroure 
(with one r) ; 1 ’. Plowman, IJ. xi. 8 . — OF. mireor, later miroir. ‘a 
myrror;’ Cot. This form answers to a L. type *miriUorium, not 
fr>utul. Evidently from the Late L. mirare, t«i liebold.oL. mirdri. 
to wonder at. See Miracle. 

MIRTH, merriment, pleasure, jollity. (E.) ME. mirthe, Chaucer, 
p* 'I * 775 773)* AS. myrg^, myrti, mirhli, fwirigS, mirth, Orein, 

ii. 271. Formed from AS. myrge, merry. Cf. Gael, and Irish mear, 
merry (Macbaiii). See Merry. Der. mirth-ful, mirth-ful-Iy, ‘ness. 
MIS* (1), prefix. (E. ondScand.) The AS. prefix »i/a- occurs in 
mis-tMd, a misdeed, and in other compounds. It answers to Du., 
Dan., and Icel. Swed. miss-, C. miss-; Goth, niissa- (with the 
sense of ‘ wrong ’), as in missn-deds, a misdeed. Teut. tyjK; *misso- ; 
Idg. type *niit-to-; allied to OlIG. midan (G. meideu), to avoid; L. 
millere, to send away, pp. missus. Itrugmann, i. § 794. Hence the 
verb to miss ; see Miss (i). It is sometimes .Scand., as in mis~take. 
Der. mis‘become, -behave, -tieed, -deem, -do, -give, -lay, -lead, -like, 
-name, -shape, -time, -understand. Alsfi ])refixed to words of F. and 
L. origin, as in mis-apply, -apprehend, -appropriate, &c. Also to 
Scand. words, as in mis-eall, -hap, -take. And see Mis* (2). 

MIS* (2), prefix. (F. — L.') Not to lx: confused with mis- (il. 
The projier old spelling is mes-, as in OF. mes-chief, mischief. The 
cnm[jarison of this with Span, menos-caho, diminution, J’ort. menos- 
rabo, contempt, &c. shows that this jirefix undoubtedly arose from 
L. minus, less, used ns a depreciatory jirefix. At the same time, 
Sclieler’s observation is just, that the numlxjr of F. wonls l)eginning 
with mf- (OF. mes-) w.as considerably increas<?d by the influence of 
I he G. jirelix miss- (see above) with which it was easily confused. 
Clear examples of this F. prefix occur in mis-adventure, mis-allianee, 
mis-chance, mis-chief, mis-count, mis-creant, mis-nomer, mis-prise. 
MISADVENTURE, ill luck. (F.-J..) ME. misauenture; 
spelt messauenhtrit King llorn, ed. Lumby, 1 . 7]0.*-OF. mesaventure 
(Hurguy). — OF. met-, prefix (<L. minus); and F. aventure, ad- 
venture. See MiB- (2) and Adventure. 

MISALLIANCE, an imjiropcr .alliance. (F. — L.) A late 
word; added by 'I'oild to Johnson’s Diet. — F. mesalliance. See 
Mis- (2) and Ally. 

MISANTHROPE, a hater of mankind. (Gk.) * I am mis- 
anthrnpos;' Timon, iv. 3. 53. — Gk. yuaavOpwmos, adj., hating man- 
kind. — Gk. {ua-tiv, to h.atc, from lua-os, hatred ; and dvOfwrros, if man. 
Sec Anthropology. Der. misanthrop-ic, misanthrop-ic-al, mis- 
anthrop-ist, misanthroji-y ((Jk. luaavBpantia). 

MISAPPLY, to apply amiss. (Hybrid ; F. — L. ; with E. prefix.) 
In .Shak. Romeo, ii. 3. 21. From MiB* (i) and Apply. Der. mis- 
appli-ca-tion. 

MISAPPREHEND. to apprehend amiss. (Hybrid ; E. and L.) 
In I'hillips, cd. 1706. From MiB* (i) and Apprehend. Der. 
misapprehens- ion. 

MISAPPROPRIATE. to np]iropriate .'imiss. (Hybrid ; E. and 
L.) l.ate; not in Johnson. From MiB- (i) and Appropriate. 
Dor. misappropriat -ion. 

MISARRANQE, to arrange amiss. (Hybrid ; E. and F.) From 
Mia- (I) anti Arrange. 

MISBECOME, not to suit. (K) In .Shak. L. L. I., v. 2. 77 ^ > 
and in r.ils-rrave. From Mis- (i ) and Become. 

MISBEHAVE, to behave amiss. (E.) In .Shak. Romeo, iii. 3. 
143 ; and in I’.'ilsgiave. From Mia- (1) and Behave. Der. mi.-- 
behav-iour, spell niYshihavour in I’alsgrave; see Behaviour. 
MIS^LIEVE, to believe amiss. (E.) M\i. misMeuen, iwown, 
C. A. ii. 152, 1 . 5; bk. V. 730. From Mia- (1) and Believe. Der. 
misbelief, .sjxdt myshyhfpr, I’ricke of Conscience, 5521 ; misbileaue, 
St. Katharine, 3.1 S. 

MISCALCULATE, to calculate amiss. (Hybrid; E. and L.' 
I4itc. In Johnson. Ftom Mis- (1) .and Calculate. Der. »».%- 
ealeulaf-ion. 

MISCALL, to abuse, revile. (Hybrid; E. and Scand.) In 
Spenser, F. ^ iv. 8. 24. From Mis- ,1) and Call. 
MZBCARrY, to be unsuccessful, to fail, to bring forth pre- 
maturely. (Hybrid; E. and F.) In Shak. Meas. for Mcas. iii. 1. 
217. ME. misearien. ‘ Yet hail 1 leuer dye than I sawe them wiys- 
carye to-fore myn even;’ Caxton, tr. of Reynard Fox, ed. .^rlier, 


p. 79, 1 . 10 ; and sec Chaucer, C. T., A 513. From Mis- (i) and 
Carry. Der. misearri-age. 

MISCELLANEOUS, various, belonging to or treating of 
various subjects. (L.) ‘An elegant and miscellaneous author;’ Sir 
T. Browne, Works, b. i. c. 8, part 6. — L. miseelldneus, miscellaneous, 
varied (by change of -us to -ous, as in arduous, &c.).— L. miscellus, 
mixed. - L. miscire, to mix. See Mix. Der. miscellaneous-ly, -mss. 
Also miscellany, which appears to be due to L. neut. nl. miscellanea, 
various thinp.s. ‘As a »niscf//<i«y-madam, fl would’] invent new 
tires ; * Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. i (Phantaste’s long speech). 

MISCHANCE, mishap, ill luck. (F.-L.) ME. meschance, 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 137,1. 14; 1 . 2902. -OF. meschance, ‘a mischiefe, 
or mischance; * Cot. See Mia- (2) and Chance. 

MISCHIEF, an ill result, misfortune, damage, injury, evil. 
(F.-L.) ME. myschief; P. Plowman, B. prol. 67. Opposed in 
ME. to bonchief, i. e. a good result. ‘ Good happes and boonchief, 
as wel as yuel happes and meschief;* Tievisa, i. 87, 1 . 19. — OF. 
meschief, a bad result, misadventure, damage. Cf. Span, menoseabo, 
diminution, loss; Port. contempt ; which arc varied forms 

of the same word. From Mia- (2) and Chief. (The L. words 
in the compound are minus and caput.) Der. mischiev-ous, a coined 
word. As You Li ke It , ii. 7. 64; mischiev-ous-ly, -ness.^ 
MISCONCEIVE, to conceive amiss. (Hybrid ; E. and F. — L.) 

I *Hc that mwconc/'yee/A, he misdemeth;’ Chaucer, (!.T. 10284 (E 2410). 
A coined wonl. hro'm Mia- (1) ami Conceive. Der. miscon- 

\ ^^^fficSCONDUCT, ill conduct. (Hybrid ; E. and L.) It occurs 
in the Sjxictator; no. 256, § 4. F'rom Mia- (1) and Conduct. 
Der. misconduct, verb. 

MISCONSTRUE. to interpret amiss. (Hybrid ; E. and L.)^ In 
.Shak. Merch. Yen. ii. 2. 197; Chaucer, Troilus, i. 346. From 
Mis- (i) and Conatrue. Der. miseonstruct-ion. 

MISCOUNT, to count wrongly. (F.-L.) ME. nuscounten, 
Gower, C. A. i. 147, 1 . 12; bk. i. 31 12. — OF. mesconter, to miscount 
(Godefroy). From Mia- (2) and Count. 

MISCREANT, a vile fellow, wreteb. (F. — I..) Orig. an un- 
believer, infidel ; see 'rreneb, Select (jlossary. Formerly also used 
as an adjective. ‘ A 1 miscreant [unbelieving] jiainyms;’ Sir T, More, 
Works, p. 774 a. ‘ This miscreant [unbeliever] now thus baptised ; ’ 
Frith’s Works, p. 91, col. 1. Gower bns the ]) 1 . mesereantz, in his 
Praise of Pctacc, 268. — OK.me.<.cmin/, ‘miscreant, misbelieving;* Cot. 
p. The prefix mes- answers to L. minus, less, used in a bad sense; 
see Mia- (2). By comparing OF. mescreant with Ital. miscredente, 
incredulous, heathen, we at once see that OF. creant is from L. 
credent-, stem of pres. part, of credere, to believe ; sec Creed. And 
see Recreant. 

MISDATE, to date amiss. (Hybrid; E. and K.- L.) ‘Oh! 
how misdated on their flattering tombs ! * Young’s Night Thoughts, 
Night, v. 1 . 77S. From Mia- (i) and Date. 
misdeed, a bad deed. (E.) ME. misdede, Aiicrcn Riwie, 
p. 134, 1 . 22. AS. misdeed, Grcin, ii. 255. -f Du. misdand; Goth. 
missadeths ; G. missethat, OIKI. missitaat. From Mia- (l) and 
Deed. 

MISDEEM, to judge amiss. (E.) M E. misdemen. Chancer, C. T. 
10284 (E 2410). From Mia- (i) .and Deem. (Icel. n/iWarma.) 
MISDEMEANOUR, ill conduct. (Ilylirid; E. oarf F.-L.) 
In Shak. I’w. Nt. ii. 3. 106. From Mia- (1) and Demeanour. 
^ It is ])ossiblc that the prefix is F'rciich ; see Mia* (2}. But I find 
no proof of it. 

M.ISDIRECT, to direct .amiss. (Hybrid; E. aai/L.) Added by 
Todd to Johnson. From Mia- (i) and Direct. Der. mis-direction. 
MISDO, to do amiss. (E.) ME. misdon, misdo; P. Plowman, 
B. iii. 122. We find ‘yfle vel mis dodi' as a gloss to ‘male aglt’ 
in the ONorlhumb, glosses of John, iii. 20. 4* Du. misdoen ; G. 
missthun. From Mia- (1) and Do. Der. ai/si/o-er, ME. ai/srfoer, 
mssdoer, W’yelif, i Pet. ii. 12. And see misdeed. 

MISEMPLOY, to employ amiss. ^Hybrid ; E. and F. — L.) 
In Drydeii, Absalom, 1 . 6 1 3. From Mia- (1 ) and Employ. Der. 
misemploy-ment. 

MISER, an avaricious man, niggard. (L.) It sometimes means 
merely ‘a wretched creature;’ Spenser, K. Q. ii. i, S. .Sec 'french, 
Select Gloss.ary. — I., miser, wretched. Gf. Ital. and .Span, misero, 
fi) wretched, (2) avaricious. Prob. connected with Gk. fiiaos, 
hatred; Curtins, ii. 225. Der. miser-ly; miser-y, ME. miWne, 
<-liaucer, C. T. 14012 (B 319O), from OF. miserie (Littre, mini. F. 
nusire), which from L. miseria, wretchedness ; also miser-able, q. v. 

MISERABLE, wretched. (F. — L.) Skelton has miserably 
and miserabliMss ; Why Come Ye Nat to Court, 865, 1029.— F. 
miserable, ‘miserable;* Cot. — L. miserabilis, pitiable. — L. miserdri, 
to iiity.— L. miser, wretched; see Miaer. Der. miserabl-y, miser- 
able-nrs 
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SaSTORTUNE, ill fortune. (Hybrid; E. and F.-L.) In 
the Bible of 1551, Nehem. i. 3. Palsgrave has: * Mys fortune, des- 
fortanc;' so that the prefix is not French. From Mis- (i) and 
Fortu ne. 

MISGIVE, to fail, be filled with doubt. (E.) In Shak. Julius, 

iii. I. 145. From Mis- (1) and Give. Der. misgiv-tufr. 
MISGOVERN, to govern amiss. (F.— L.) In Shale. Rich. 11, 

V. 2. S ; and in Palsgrave. — MF. mesgomerner, recorded by Palsgrave. 
—OF. Tfifs*, mis-; and F. ^owwr/ifr, to govern; see Mis- (2) and 
Gtove m. P er. Viisgovern-nunt, Much Ado, iv. 1. 100. 
MISGUIDE, to guide wrongly. (Hybrid; E. and F. — Teut.) 
ME. tnisguiiie, Gower, C. A. iii. 373, 1. 14 : bk. viii. 2920 ; where it 
is contrasted guide. Also »i/sgye«, Chaucer, C.T. 14451 (B3723). 
From Mis* (i) and Guide. ^ The prefix does not seem to be 
French. Der. misguid-ance. 

MISHAP, ill hap. (Hybrid; E. and .Scand.) In Prompt. Parv. 
The verb miskappen, to mishap, fall out ill, occurs in Chaucer, C. T., 
A 1646^ From Mis- (O and Hap. 

MISHNAH, MISHNA, a digest of Jewish traditions; the 
‘second Law.' (Heb.) ‘Their Mishna or Talmud text;’ Purchas, 
Pilgrimage, bk. ii. ch. 12. § i. par. 7. — Heb. mishnah, a reiietition; 
a second part; instruction (in oral tradition). — lleb. shanah, to 
rqjcat. 

MISHTFORM, to inform amiss. (Hybrid ; £. and F. — L.) ME. 
misenfurmen, Gower, C. A. i. 17^1 559* From Mis- (1) and 

Inform. Der. mis-inform-at-ion. 

MISIHTERFBET, to interpret amiss. (Hybrid; K andY.~ 
T..) In Shak. Rich. 11, iii. i. >8. From Mis- (1) and Interpret 
Der. mi.inlerprei-at-ion. 

MISJUDGE, to judge amiss. (F. — L.) ‘ And therefore no more 
7 nysse-iudge auy manne;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 95211.— OF. mes- 
jugrr,io misjudge (Godefroy). See Mia- 12) and Judge. Der. 
mis-jiidg-m-'iit, 

MISIiAY, to lay in a wrong place, lose. (E.) ‘ The mislaier of 

a nieere-stone [ bouiulary-stonej is to blame ; ’ Bacon, l^ssay Ivi, Of 
Judicature. From Mis- ( r ) and Iiay. (laA. misleggjn.) 
MIBIiEAD, to lead astray. (E.) ‘ Misleder ( mislcaderl of the 
papacie;’ Gower, C. A. i. 2f>i ; bk. ii. 3021. AS. mhhedan. to 
mislead, seduce (Bosworth). From Mia- (i) and Iiead, verb. 
MISLIKE, to dislike. (E.) In Shak. Mereh. Ven. ii. r. i. ME. 
mi' liken, to displease (usually impersonal); Will, of l^alcrne, 2039. 
A.S. miilcian, to displease ; Exod. xxi. 8. Der. midike, sb., 3 1 Ten. VI, 

iv. I. 24. 

MISHAME, to name amiss. (E.) In Skelton, A Rcplycacion, 
1. «;q. From Mis- (i) .and Name. 

MISNOMER, a wrong name. (F. — L.) ^Misnomer, French 
Law-Term, the using of one name or term for another;’ l^hillips, 
ed. 1706. It ])ro]ifrly means ‘a misnaming.’ Also in Blount’s 
Nomolexicon, ed. 1691, where the prefix is said to be the F. iwes-, 
which is correct. The E. word answers to an OF. mesnommer 
(Godefroy). — OF. mes- (<L. 7 nini 4 s), badly; ami 7 inmmer, to name, 
from L. niitniniire, to name. See Mia- (2) and Nominate. 
MISOGAMY, a hatred of marriage. (Gk.) In Blount’s Glossary 
(165!)). From /uao-, hating, from fuauv, to h,ate; and -ya/tia, from 
■yanos, marriage. So also misogynht, from fuao-, hating, and yw^, 
a woman. 

MISFIiACE, to place amiss. (Hybrid ; E. n«f/F. — 1.,) In As 
You Like It, 1. 2. 37. From Mia- (r) and Place. Dor. misplace- 

7 nent. 

MISPI^T, to print wrongly. (Hybrid; E. ««</£. — 1*) ‘By 
misse-writing or by 7 nyyse~pry 7 ilynge\' Sir T. More, Works, p. 772 b. 
From Mia- ( i ) and Print. Der. 7 nisprint, sb. 

MISFIGSE, MISPRIZE, to slight, undervalue. (F.— L.) In 
As You Like It, i. J. i77* Spenser has the sb. contempt; 

F. Q. iii. 9. 9. — MF. 7 )uspriser, ‘ to disesteem, contemn,' Cot. ; OF. 
7 nesprisier (Godefroy). — OF. mes- (< L. tninTts), badly; and I.ate I.. 
pretiare, to mize, esteem, from L. preiiumf a price. Sec Mia- (2) 
and Priae, Price. But sec below. 

MISPRISION, a mistake, neglect. (F. — T..) See Blount’s 
Nomolexicon, etl. 1691. He says: * misprision uf clerks (Anno 8 
Hen. VI. c. 15) is a neglect of clerks in writing or keeping records 
. . . Misprision also signifies a mistaking (Anno 14 Edw. 111. stat. i. 
cap. 6).’ — OF. mesprision (Godefroy); MF. mesprison, ‘misprision, 
error, offence, a thing done, or taken, amisse;* Cot. TJiis OF. 
mesprison or TTtesprision has the same sense and source as mod. F. 
meprise, a mistake (Littre). It is written misprisio in Low L. 
(Ducange); but this is only the OF. word turned into Latin. 
y. From OF. mes- < L. mn 7 ts, badly ; and Late L. prensionem, acc. 
of prensio, a taking, contracted form of L. prehemio, a seizing. The 
latter is from L. prehensus, pp. of prekendere, to take. See Mil- (O 
and Prison. Cf. mispris'd, mistaken; Mid. Nt. Dr. 111. 2. 74. 
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i ^ Misprision was ignorantly confused with mispriu, in the mse of 
contempt. Thus Blount, in the article already cited, says : tmsprtuM 
of treason is a neglect or light account made of treason ; and he 
derives the word from MF. ntespris, contempt. Milton wrongly has 
77 iisprision in the sense of ‘ sconi ;’ Cent. Diet. ^ 

MISPRONOUNCE, to pronounce amiss. (Hybrid; E- and 
F.— L.) * They mis-/ro»o««c«/, and I mislik’d ; ’ Milton, Apology 
for Smcctymnuus; Works (1852), iii. 268. From Mil- (*) 
Pronounce. Der. mispron 7 mci-at-ion. 

MISQUOTE, to quote amiss, misinterpret. (Hybrid; E. and 
F.— L.) In Shak. x Ilcn. IV, v. 2. 13. From (i) nnd 

Quote. Der. mi^amt-at-um. 

MISREPRESENT, to represent amiss. (Hybrid; £. and F. 
— L) In Milton, Samson, 124. From Mis- (1) and j^present. 
Der. 7 nisrepresent-al-ion, 

MISRUI^, want of rule, disorder. (Hybriii ; E. a 7 td F.— L.) 
Gower has it as a verb. ‘That cny king himself ntisre 7 ile;' C. A, 
iii. 170; bk. vii. 2509. Stow mentions ‘the lonl of mi.srw/f ’ under 
the date 1552 (R.) ; and it occurs in 1503, in the Privy Expenses of 
Elizabeth of York, p. 91 ; and first in 1491. From Mis- (i) and 
Rule. 

MISS (i), to fail to hit, omit, feci the want of. (E.) ME. missen. 
Will, of Palerne, 1016. Rather a Scand. than an E. word, but the 
prefix ffuV, which is closely connected with it, is sufficiently common 
in AS. AS. 7 nissa 7 i (rare). ‘ ]>y Ims ]>c him 77 iisse,' lest aught escape 
his notice, nr, go wrong with him ; Canons under King I'^gar, 32 ; 
in Thorpe, Ancient 1 .aws, ii. 250. And in Beowulf, 2439. A weak 
verb, formed from a base *mith-, weak grade of *meith-, as in AS. 
and Os. 7 nida/t, to conceal, avoid, escajic notice (also in G. meiden, 
OIIG. midan, to avoid). Cf. the prefix mis-, signifying amiss or 
wrongly.+Du. »uW;i, to miss ; misy sb., an error, mistake ; tnis, adv., 
amiss; mis-, as jirefix, amiss; Jccl. i/iissa, to miss, lose; mis, or 
ii mis, adv., amiss ; 7 nis-, prefix ; Dan. miste (for tnisse), to lose ; mis-, 
prefix; Swed. 77 usta (for missa), to lose; miste, adv., wrongly, amiss; 
77 USS-, prefix ; Goth, misso, adv., reciprocally, interchangeably ; missa-, 
prefix, wrongly ; MliG. missen, OllG. missan, to miss; OllG.mis 
or 77 iissi, variously; OIIG. 77 iissa-, prefix; MHG. misse, an error. 
Allied to L. mittere, to send ; see Miasile, .and see Mis- (i). Brug- 
mann, i. ( 794. Dor. miss, sb., ME. nusse, a fault ; * to mende my 
mrW’^to repair my fault. Will, of I’alenie, 1. 532. Also miss-ing. 
MISS (2), a young woman, a girl. (F. — 1..) Merely a contraction 
from Mistress, q.v. One of the earliest instances in dramatic 
writing occurs in the introduction of Miss Prue as a character in 
Congreve’s Love for I.ove. An early example occurs in the 
following : ‘ she being taken to be the Earle of Oxford’s rnissr, as at 
this time they liegan to call leml women;’ Evelyn’s Diary, J.an. 9, 
1662. Thus Shak. h.as; ‘this is Mistress Anne Page,* where we 
should now say ‘ Miss Anne Page ; * Merry Wives, i. 1. 1 97. Cf. ‘ The 
virtuous matron and the miss ; * Butler, Hndibras, pt. iii. c. i . 864. 
MISSAlf, a mass-book. (L.) ME. mystalle, Voc. 719. 33; 
cf. mass-hook, MIC. messehok, Il.aveluk, 186. In Minshen, cd. 1627. 
In .Sherwood’s Index to Cotgrave we find E. missa/, given as equi- 
valent to OF. messel, tsiissel ; but Cotgrave himself explains the 
OF. words as * masse-ix>rik.’ The E. won] is rather taken directly 
from the familiar Latin term than borrowed from OF. —Late L. 
missTde, a missal. — Late L. missa, the mass. See further under 
Mans (2). 

MISSEL-THRUSH, MISTLE-THRUSH, the name of 
a kind of thrush. (E.) So called because it feeds on the berries of 
the mislle-toe. The name is not recorded early. ‘ We meet in Aristotle 
with one kind of thrush [i^ofiopos] called the misellhmsh, or feeder 
upon miseltoe;* Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 6. $ 21 (part 3). 
^G.mistel-drossel, a mistlc-tbrush ; from mi's/e/, mistletoe, and drossel, 
a thrush. See Mistletoe and Thrush. 

MISSHAPE, to shape amiss. (E.) Chiefly in the pp. misshaped, 
3 Hen. VI, iii. 2. 170 ; or misshapen, 'femp. v. 268. ME. misshapen, 
p])., sralt mysshape (with loss of final ri), P. Plowman, B. vii. 95. 
From Mis- (i) and Shape.+MDa. misseheppen, to misshape, ns^ 
by Vondcl (Ondemons) ; G. 7 tussschnjin, to misshape (rare). 
MISSILE, that may be thrown ; a missile weapon. (L.) Properly 
an adj., now chiefly used as a sb. Taken directly from L. rather 
than through the F. Cotgrave gives ‘/eu missile, a squib or other 
firework thrown,’ but the word is not in Littre, and probably not 
common. ‘His missile weapon was a lying tongue;’ P. Fletcher, 
The Purple Island, c. vii. si. 68.— L. missilis, adj., that can lie 
thrown ; the ncut. missile is used to mean a missile weapon (telu/n 
being understood). — !., misssis, pp. of mittere, to throw, p. Perhajis 
for *mitere\ cf. pt t. mi-.si.+OUG. midan, to avoid; sec Miss (1). 
Brugmann, i. § 930. Der. From L. mittere are also derived ad- 7 nit, 
eojn-mt, e-mit, im-mit, inter-mit, TfianTt-mit, o-mit, fer-nat, preter-mit, 
re-mit, S 7 tb-mit, tra/is-init, with their derivatives; from the pp. mi4j-«* 
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are alio mass (a), wmi (i), mm-a/, miss-ioHt q.v., miss^-ive, q.v., dis- 
miss^ di'mi^iory, e-miss-ar-yf pro-miu-or-y ; eom~pro-mise, dt-mtUf pre- 
mise, f>rf-mi\e'!, pro-mist, sur-mist, tnessagtf See. 

mission, a sending, an embassy. (L.) In Shak. Troil. iii. 3. 
i8g. ('I'lie MK. mission merely means *expcncc, disbursement;* 
( ot.] I'ormed, by analogy with F. words in -ion, from I* mh- 
^iiinem, acc. of tnissio, a sending; cf. missus, pp. of nuttere, to send. 
Sec Missile. Der. mission-tr, a missionary, Dryden, Hind and 
J’anthcr, ii. 565; mission-ar-y, Tatler, no. 270, 1)ec. 30, 1710. 

MISSIVE, a thing sent. (F. — L.) Used by Sbak. to mean 
*a messenger;* Macb. i. 5. 7. And in G. Douglas, J'alice of 
Honour, ])t. ii. st. 5. K. Kdw. IV employs the plir. *oiir lettres 
missiues* in 1477; f>rig. Ixrtters, cd. Ellis, i. 17. — MF. missive, *a 
letter missive, a letter sent;* Got. Coined, with siiflix -ive 
-iuus), from I., niiss-us, pp. of mittere, to send; sec Missile. 
MISSPEND, to spend ill, to squander. (Hybrid; E. and L.) 
‘That folke in folyes myspenden her fyue wittes;’ 1*. Plowman, 
lb XV. 74. From AS. mis-, prefix, wrongly, amiss; and A.S. spendan, 
in the compounds aspendan, /orspendan ; see Sweet’s A. S. Reader. 
Put spendan is nut a true E. word; it is borrowed from L. dispendere. 
Sec Mis- (1) and Spend. 

MIST, watery vajioiir, fine rain. (E.) ME. mist, P. Plowman, 
A. prol. 88; B. prol. 214. AS. mist, gloom, darkness; (irein, ii. 
^.S^'+lcel. mistr, mist; Swed. mist, foggy weather at sea; Du. mist, 
fog. p. Teut. type *mih-stuz, m. Apparently from the base mig 
(Idg. might ^>l<b which appears in Lithuan. mig-ln, mist 

(Ncsselmann), Rus.s. mgla (for mig-ln), mist, vapour, (ik. o-/«X‘^7» 
mist, fog, Skt. mik-ira-, a cloud ; cf. also Skt. megh-a-, a cloud. 
y. All from ^MEIGwII, to darken; diflerent from ^MEIGH, 
which appears in E. mingere. lirugmann, i. 604, 633. Der. 
niH-y, AS. (Grein) ; mist-i-ness. 

MISTAKE, to take amiss, err. (Scand.) ME. mistaken, Rom. 
of the Ruse, 1. 1340. — Ice]. mistaka, to take by mistake, to mtake a 
slip. Teel, mis-, equate with A.S. mis-, prefix; and taka, to take. 
See Mis- ( 1 ) and ^ke. Der. mistake, sb., mistak-en, mis-iak-en-ly. 
MISTER, MR., a title of address to a man. (F.— L.) The 
contraction Mr. occurs on the title-p.agc of the first folio edition of 
Shakespeare (1623) ; but it is probably to be read as Master. Cot- 
grave explains monsieur by * sir, or master.’ It is difTicult to trace 
the first use of mister, but it does not appear to be earlier than 1550, 
and is certainly nothing but a corruption of master or maister, <lue to 
the inflin-nce of the corresponding title of mistress. See Master, 
Mistress, p. Richardson’s supposition that it is cunnected with 
M E. mister, a trade, is ns absurd as it is needle.ss ; notwithstanding 
the ofi*(iuoted ‘wh.at mister wight,’ .Spenser, F. Q. i. 9. 23. ^ It 
may lie remarked th.at M IC. mister is from OF. mestier (F. mrtier), 
E. ministerium, and is therefore a doublet of ministry. 

MIBTERM, to term or name amiss. (Hybrid; E. and F.— I..) 
In Shak. Romeo, iii. 3. 21. From Mis- (2) and Term. 
MISTIME, to time amiss. (E.) ME. mistimen, to happen amiss, 
Ancren Riwie, p. aoo, note e. AS. mistlmian, to hapjien amiss, 
turn out ill (lioswurth). F10111 Mis- (1) and Time. 
MIBTIiE-THRUSH: see Missel-thrush. 

MISTIjETOE, a parasitic plant. (E.) In .Shak. Titus, ii. 3. 95. 
.Scarcely to be found in Jjiit it must have existed. TJie 

variant form mystyldene is in M.S. .Slnane 25S4, p. 90 ; see Ilenslow, 
Medical Werkes, p. 130. AS. misteltiin. * Viscarago, mistiltan ’(5/r); 
A'.lfnc s (jloss., Nomina TIerbarnm ; m Voc. 136. 11. [Ihc a is of 
course long; cf. E. stone with A.S. stnn, &c.J This should have 
produced mistletone, but the final « («•) was dropped, probably 
iiecause the ME. tone (better toon) meant ‘toes,* which gave a false 
impression that the final n was a plural-ending, and unnecessary. + 
Iccl. mistelteinn, the mistletoe, p. The final clement is the easier to 
explain; it siinjdy means ‘ twig.’ Cf. AS. tan, a twig (Grcin), Icel. 
leinn, Du. teen, MHG. zein, Goth, tains, a twig, Dan. ten, Swed. ten, 
a .spindle ; all from a Teut. tyfie *tain-oz, m., a twig, rotl. y. 'J'he 
former element is AS. mistel, which could be used alone to mean 
‘mistletoe,’ though it was also called dc-misiel (oak-mistle), to 
distinguish it from eortS-mistel (earth-mist Ic), a name sometimes 
given to wild basil or calamiiit ; see < 'ockayne’s A. S. Eccchdoms. 
In Danish, the mistletoe is called either mistel or mistelten. In 
Swed. anil G. the mistletoe is simply mistel, 8. The word mist-el is 
clearly a mere dimin. of mist, which in G. has the sense of ‘ dung ; ' 
cf. MDu. mest, mist, dung (Hexham). As to the re.ason for the 
name, cf. * it [the mistlctocl comes finely by the mewting of birds . . 
which feed thereupon, and let it passe through their Ixidy ; ’ Holland, 
tr. of Pliny’s Nat. Hist., bk. .xvi. ch. 44. «. The G. mist is cognate 
with Goth, maihsius, flung; which .sec in Uhlenbeck. Dor. missel- 
tknuh, q. v. 

MISTRESS, a lady at the head of a household. (F.-L.) Also 
written Afrs., and called Missis. In Shak. Macb. iii. 5. 6. ME. 


maistresse. Chancer, C. T. 10691 (F 377). -OF. maisirtest, ‘a mis- 
tress, dame;’ Cot (Mod. F. maitresse.) Formed with F. suffix 
-esse {<L. -issa, Gk. -lacra) from OF. mmstre, a master; see Master. 
Der. mistr ess-skip, Titus Andron. iv. 4. 40. 

MISTRUST, to regard with suspicion. (Scand.) ME. missetrost, 
Coventry Plays, cd. Halliwell, 126 (Stratmann); mistraist, Bruce, 
X. 327 (in Hart’s edition, see the footnote); mistriste, Chaucer, 
C. T. 12303 (C 369). Rather Scand. than E. See Mil- (t) and 
Trust. Der. mistrust, sb. ; mistrust-/ul, 3 Hen. VI, iv. 2. 8; tms- 
trust-ful-lv, -ness. 

MISTY (i), nebulous, foggy. (E.) ‘A ful misty morow;’ 
rh.aiicer, Troil. iii. 1060. AS. mistig, adj. ; from mist, mist; see 
Mist. 

MISTY (2). (F. — L. — Gk.) Used for tnystic; in the Prompt. 
Tarv., we find a distinction made between * mysty, nebulosus * and 
‘ mysty, or jiicvcy to mannes wytte, misticus* Sti also mysty, mystic, 
in Wyclif, Eng. Works, cd. Matthew, p. 344 ; and mystify, mystically, 
in the same, p. 343. Cf. mistier, with the double meaning, in 
P. Plowman, B. x. 181. See Palmer, Folk-Etymology. For the 
loss of the final letter, cf. K. jolly from OV.jolif. See Mystio. 
MISUNDERSTAND, tf> understand amiss. (E.) ME. mis- 
undersianden, Rob. of CBouc. p. 42, 1. 990. From MIb- (1) and 
Understand. Der. misundersiand-ing. 

MISUSE, to use amiss. (F. — L.) ‘That misusetk the might and 
the jiower that is yeVen him ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. (Mclibeus), Group B, 
3040 (.Six-text) ; Gower, C. A. ii. 279, 1. 12. — OF. mesuser, to mis- 
use ; Ginlefroy. — OF. mes-, mis-; and user, to use. See Mis- (2) 
and Use. Der. misuse, sb., i Hen. IV, i. 1. 43, OF. mesus, sb. 
(Cio defro y) ; misusage, OF. mesusage. 

MITE (i ) , a very small insect. (E.) M E. »i/7c, Chaucer, C. T. 6 1 42 
(D 560). AS. mite. *Tomus, maSa. mltc;’ Ailfric’s Gloss., Nom. 
insectorum; Voc. 122. 6.+L0W G. mite, a mile; Du. mijt; OHG. 
miza, a mite, miflgc, fly. p. The wtird means ‘ cutter ’ or ‘ biter,* 
from the Teut. root MKIT, to cut small ; whence Goth, miutan, to 
cut, Iccl. meita, to cut, also Icel. tneitill, G. meissel, a chisel. Der. 
mit-y. And see emmet. 

MITE (2), a very small portion. (F. — Du.) ME. mite; ‘not 
worth a myte ; ’ Chaucer, C. T., A 1558. * A myte [small coin] that he 
oflreji; ’ P. Plowman, C. xiv. 97. —OF. mite (Goclefroy). — MDu. 
mijt, a small coin, the sixth part of a doit ; mite, myte, a small coin, 
worth a third of a penning, according to some, or a penning and 
a half, according to others; anything small; met eener myte, not 
worth a mite (Oudemans). From the 'I'eut. base MEIT, to cut 
.small ; sec Mito (1). 

MITIGATE, to alleviate. (1...) Mytigate in Palsgrave. * Breake 
the onlinannce or mitigai it;’ Tyndall’s Work.s, p. 316, col. 1. — I,. 
mitigntus, pp. of mUigiire, to make gentle. — 1.. mi/-, stem of mitis, 
soft, gentle ; with suffix -ig-, lor ngere, to make. Root uncertain. 
Der. mitigation, ME. mitigacioun, P. Plowman, B. v. 477, from F. 
mitigation, * mitigation,’ ( ’fit. ; mitigat-or ; miiigat-ive, from MF. 
miligatif, ‘ mitigativc,' C'ot. ; also mitiga-hle, L. mitigahilis, from 
mltign-re. 

MITRAHjLEUSE, a machinc-gun. (F. — Du.) Y. mitrailleuse, 
fern, agential sb. fifim mitrailler, to fire small missiles. »F. mitraille, 
small bits of grnjie-sliot; ‘ lumps consisting of ilivers metals* in Cot. 
Valiant of MF. mitaille, ‘great file-dust,’ (jot. Extended from OF. 
mi/ e, a m ite, small piece ; see Mite (2). 

MITRE, a head-dress, esp. for a bishop. (F. — 1,. — Gk.) ‘Thy 
mytrede bisshopes’- thy mitred bishops; P. Plowman, C. v. 193. 

‘ On his miiere, referring tfi a bishop ; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Lang- 
toft, p. 302,1. 2, — OF. mitre, ‘a bishop's miter;’ Cot. — L. mi/ra, 
a cap. — Gk. /lirpa, a bell, girdle, head-band, fillet, turban, p. Per- 
haps allied tf> Gk. ftiror, a thread of the woof (Prellwitz). 

MITTEN, a covering for the hand. (F.) ME. mitaine ; spelt 
miteyn. Chancer, C. T. 12307 (C 373) ; myteyne, P. Plowman’s Credo, 
f’d. Skeat, 1. 428.— OF. mitaine; Cot. gives: * mitaines, mittains, 
winter-gloves.’ Cf. Gascon mitano, a mitten, p. Of disputed origin ; 
see Hatzfeld, Schcler, and Kurling, $ 6043. Mistral has Prov. mi/o, 
a mitten, a s well as mitano. 

MITTIMUS, a warrant of commitment to prison. (I..) ‘ Take 
a mittimus i* Massinger, A New Way, 1. 47 from end. From L. 
mittimus, we send ; from the first word in the warrant. — L. mittere, to 
send ; see MiBsile. 

I mx, to mingle, confuse. (L.) In Shak. 2 Hen. IV, v. 2. 46. 
Rich, cites * mixed with faith’ from the Bible of 1561, Heb. iv. 2. 
Hut in earlier books it is extremely rare; Stratmann cites the pp. 
tnixid from Songs and Carols, cd. Wright, no. VI. Mix (see N. £. D.) 
is a back-formation from the pp. mixt, in use as a law-term, as in 
Shillingford’s Letters (Camden Soc.), App. 39 : ‘ Any_ action real, 
pmonal , and myxte ; ’ A. D. 1 448. Cf. AF. mix/e, Britton, ii. 64. Hence 
Palsgrave has : ‘ I myx/e or myngell.’ — L. mixtus, pp. of miseere, to 
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mix.+W. to mix eymmysgUf to mix together ; Gael. tn$a^, 

to minglei mix, stir; Irish nuasgaim^ I mix, mingle, stir, move; 
Russ, mtskate, to mix ; Litbnan. maia^ti, to mix. Cf. Skt. mifra-, 
mixed. fi. All from a V^^IK, to mingle; see Brugmann, i. 
§ 7 ^ 7 > eotn-mix ; also mix-tun^ Romeo, iv. 3. ai, 

Sir T. More, Works, p. 83 a, from L. tnixiura, a mixing, mixture, 
allied to mixt’USf pp. of miserre. 

MLOIN, a dung-hill. (E.) In Chancer, C. T., T 911. AS. 
mixen, nteoxen, a dung-hill ; from meox, dung. Allied to G. misty 
(ioth. maihstusy dunir; from the verbal root seen in AS. migan, L. 
mingere, Gk. o-fux-tu', to make water. Brugmaiiii, i. § 796 (b). 

MIZZEGN*, the hindmost of the fore and aft sails, in 
a three-masted vessel. (F.— Ital. — L.) Spelt misen in Minshcu, ed. 
16x7, and in Florio, ed. 1598; meson in Naval Acets. of Hen. Vlf, 
p. 36. ‘ Meson sayle of a shyppe, tnysayne ; * I'alsgrave. — M K. misainey 
which Cotgrave defines as ‘the foresaile of a shin.* — Ital. mezzana, 
*a saile in a ship called the poope or misen-saile Florio, ed. 1598. 
Cf. mezzanoy * a mcanc or countertenour in singing, a meane man, 
betweene great and little ; * id. p. The sense had reference to its 
original position, which was that of *a fore-sail* (sec Cotgrave), and 
in mod. F. it still signifies a sail between the bowsprit and the main- 
mast, occupying the middle position between the jib and main-sail 
of a cutter. *Latc I., medianus, middle; whence also F. moyeny and 

E. mean (3). Extended from L. medius, middle ; see Mid. Doublet, 
mean (3'). Der. mizen-mast or niizzen-mast. 

MIZZLE, to rain in fine drops. (E.) ‘As the miseliag vpo« the 
hcrbcsi, and as the droppes vpon the grasse ; * Dcut. xxxii. 2, in the 
Bible of ig-ii. ‘ Immoysturid with mislyng;* Skelton, Garland of 
Laurell, 698. * 'I'o miselUy to mysylUy pluitare ; ' Cathol. Anglicum ; 

p. 241. Cf. MDu. mieselen, to drizzle (Hexham); Low G. miseln 
(Berghaus). From the base fui.v-, as in EFries. viis-ig, damp, gloomy ; 
allied to EFries. nii.s, mls-igy damp, moist. Cf. Mint. 
MNEMOETCS, the science of assisting the memory. (Cik.') 

* Mnetnonica, precepts or rules, and common places to help the 
memory;' Phillips, ed. lyofi.-^Gk. fonj/iovuedy mnemonics; neut. ]>l. 
of livij/ioviKuty belonging to memory. MCk. itv^ftovi-y from 
mindful. i»Gk. tivdonaty I remember; Skt. mndy to remember. From 
^ base *tnnd, lengthened grade of .^MEN, to think ; see 

MOAET, a complaint, a low sound of pain. (E.) ME. mone, 
Chaucer, C. T. 11232 (F 920). This corresponds to an AS. form 
*mnH, which does not apfiear with the modern sense ; but the derived 
verb tuieiiany to moan, to lament, is common; see cxx. in Grein, 
ii. 222, p. This AS. verli passed into the MF.. mefun, to moan; 
whence nuned hire»‘ bemoaned herself, made her complaint, P. Plow- 
man, B. iii. 169. After a time this verb fell into disuse, and its 
place was supjjlied by the sb. form, used verbally. ‘ Thau they of 
the towne began to mone ; ’ Berners, tr. <if Froissart, vol. i. c. 348. 
y. Some identify A.S. rminan, to moan, with A.S. munan, to mean ; 
see Mean (i); but there is no connexion in sense. EttmiilltT 
comjiarcs A.S. man, adj., evil, wicked, sb. evil, wickedness. Note 
that the Icel. mein (cognate with AS. man, wickedness) means 
a hurt, harm, disease, sore, whence there is but a step to a moan as 
the expression of pain; but this is unsatisfactory. ^ Cf. means 
(some edd. moans) in .Shak., M. Nt. Dr. v. 330. Der. moan, verb, 
as exfdained above ; also he-moan, q.v. 

MOAT, a trench round a fort, filled with water. (F. — Teut.) ME. 
mote, P. Plowman, B. v. 595. .-OF. mote, ‘chauss^e, levt^e, digue,’ 

i. e. a causeway, embankment, dike, Roquefort; and see Godeiroy. 
Norm. dial, motte, a moat, foss. [Just as in the cose of dike and 
ditch, the word moat originally meant cither the trench dug out, or 
the embankment thrown up ; and in OF. the usual sense was cer- 
tainly an embankment, hill. It is therefore the same word as mod. 

F. motte, a mound, also a clod, or piece of turf. * Motte, a clod, 
lumpe, round sodd, or turfe of earth; also, a little hill or high 
place; a fit seat for a fort or strong house; hence, also, such a fort, 
or house of earth; . . a butt to shoot at;* Cotgrave. The orig. 
sense is clearly a sod or turf, such as is dug out, and thrown up into 
a mound ; and the word is associated with eariien fortifications, 
whence it was transferred to such a trench as was used in fortifica- 
tion. Thus Shak. speaks of ‘ a moat defensive to a house ; ’ Rich. II, 

ii. 1. 48 ; and in P. Plowman, the ‘ mote ' is described as being ‘the 
manere aboute,’ i.e. all round the manor-house. Cf. also : *Mothey 
a little earthen fortresse, or strong house, built on a hill ; ’ Cotgrave.] 
Cf. also Lx>w L. mota, rntdla, (i) a mound, (2; a mound and moat 
together; Ital. motta, a heap of earth, also a hollow, trench (as in 
E.) ; ^an. mota, a mound ; Romansch muota, muotta, a rounded 
hill. p. Of Teut. origin, but rarely found ; it occurs, however, in 
the Bavarian matt, peat, csp. peat such as was dug up, burnt, imd 
used for manure ; whence molten, to bum ]>eat ; Schmeller, Bavarian 
Diet., col. 1693. This Bavarian word is prob. related to E. mud; 
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see Mnd. Cf. also MHG. mot, peaty earth. Dar. maai-ad, Meas. 
for Meas. iii. 1. 277. 

MOB (i), a disorderly crowd. (L.) Used by Dryden, in pref. to 
Cleomenes, 169a; as cited in Nares. A contraction from mobile 
uulgus. ‘ I may note that the rabble first changed their title, and 
were called “ the mob” in the assemblies of this [The King's Head] 
Club. It was their beast of burden, and called first mobile vul^, 
but fell naturally into the contraction of one syllabic, and ever since 
is become projjer English; ’ North’s Exameu (1740), p. 574: cited 
in Trench, Study of Words. In the Hatton Correspondence, ed. 

E. M. Thompson (Camden Soc.), the editor remarks that mob is 
always used in its full form mol.ile throughout the volumes (see ii. 40, 
99, 124, 156); but, as Mr. Thompson kindly pointed out to me, he 
has since noted that it occurs once in the short fonn mob, viz. at 

p. ai6 of vol. ii. Thus, under the date 1690, we read that ‘ Lord 
Torrington is most miserably reproached by the mobile* (ii. 156); 
and under the date 1695, that ‘ a great mob have been up in Holborn 
and Drury Lane’ (ii. 216). In .Shadwell’s Squire of Alsatia (1688), 
we find moltile in A. i. sc. i, but mrb in A. iv. sc. 2. And see 
Spectator, no. 135. — L. mobile, neut. of mdbilis, movable, fickle; 
mobile uulgus, the fickle multitude. See Mobile and Vulgar. 
Der. mob, verb. See Notes on E. Etym., p. 190. 

MOB (2), a kind of cap. (Dutch.) ‘Mob, a woman's night-cap; ' 
Bailey’s Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1731. We also say malt-cap.^ \h\. mop- 
muts, a woman’s night-cap; where muts means ‘cap;’ MDii. mop, 
a woman's coif (.Sewel); Low G. mopp, a woman’s cap (Donneil}. 
Cf. ])rov. E. mop, to muffle up (Halliwcll). 

MOBIliE, easily moved, movable. (F.— L.) ‘ Fyxt or els 

mohyll;’ Skelton, Why Come Ye Nat to Courte, 1. 522. [The ex- 
pression ‘ mobil people’ occurs, according to Richardson, in The 
'I'estament of Love, b. i ; but the reading is really molcil, i. e. much ; 
ch. 6, 1. 73.] — F. mobile, ‘ movable;’ Col. — L. mobilis, movable (for 
mt»ut6i7{&). — L. motiere, to move; see Move. Der. mobili-ty, from 

F. mabilite, which from L. acc. mobilitiitem ; also mobil-ise, from mod. 
F. mibiliser ; hence mohil-is~at-iott. And sec mtb ( 1 ). 

MOCCASIN, MOCCASBIN, MOCASSIN, a shoe of deer- 
skin, &c. (N. American Indian.) Spelt mocassin in Fenimore Cooper, 
The Pioneers, ch. i. A North -American Indian word. l*'rom 
Powhatan mdekasin ; Algonquin mdkisin (Cuoq) ; Micmac mkdsun 
(S. T. Rand). Cant. Smith (Works, cd. Arber, p. 44) cites Indian 
‘ mockasins, siioacs.’ 

MOCK, to deride. (F. — L.) ME. mokken. Prompt. Parv. — OF. 
moeguier, late moquer. ‘ Se moeguer, to mock, flowt, frumpc, scoiTe;’ 
Cot. According to Kiirting, § 6330, it is the Picard form of 
moucher, to wipe the nose ; Corblet gives tiie Picard form as mouker, 
and Moisy has Norm. dial, mougner, to wipe the nose (so lh.it the 
vowel docs not quite correspond) ; but Mistral has mod. Prov. 
mouca, moucha, to wipe the nose, and se inuuca, to mock. Cotgrave 
has MF. moucher, ‘ to snyte or make cleane the nose ; also to frumpe, 
mocke, scolT, deride.’ Cf. Ital. moccare, ‘to blow the nose, also tu 
mocke;’ Florio. — Late L, muccare, to blow the nose. — L. muccus, 
mucus, mucus. Sec MUOUB. Der. mock, sb. ; mock-er ; mack-er-y, 
sikIi moequerye in Caxton, Hist, of Troyc, fol. 95, 1. 8, from F. 
moauerie\ mock-ing, mock-ing-bird. 
mode, a manner, measure, rule, fashion. (F. — L.) ‘ In the first 
figure and the third mode ; ’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 504 d ; where 
it is used in a logical sense. — F. mode, * manner, sort, fashiuii Cot. 
— L. tmdum, acc. of modus, a measure, manner, kind, way. p. Akin 
to Gk. /tiSonaiy 1 think upon, ]>lan, L. meditor, I meditate, Gk. 
Hribos, a plan, nifioijuu, I intend, jilan; from ^MiCD (Tout. MKT), 
to measure, to plan, best exemplified in E. mete; cf. Iccl. mnti, 
a mode, manner, way; .see Mete. Brugmann, i. § 412. Der. 
mad^aly a coined word from L. mod-us ; mod-hh, coined from F. mode ; 
mod-el, q.v., mod-er-ate, q.v., mod-ern, q.v., mod-est, q. v. ; mod-ic-utn, 

q. v., mod-i-/y, q.v.; mad-ul-ate, q.v. F'rom the L. modus we also 
have accom-mod-ate, com-modrious. Doublet, mood (3). 

MODEL, a pattern, mould, shape. (F. — Ital.— L.) See Shak. 
Rich. II, iii. 2. 153; Hen. V, ii. chor. 16; &c.— MF. modelle (F. 
modele), * a modell, pattern, mould ; ’ Cot. — Ital. modello, ‘ a model, 
a frame, a plot, a mould ; ’ Florio. Formed as if from a L. type 
*modellus, dimin. of modulus, a measure, standard, which again is 
a dimin. of modus. See Modulate, Mode. Der. model, vb., 
modell-er, modell-iiig; re-model. 

MODERATE, temi>erate, within bounds, not extreme. (L.) 
'Moderat sjrcche;’ Hoccleve, Reg. of Princes, 2436. * Moderately 
and with reucrence;' Sir T. More, Works, p. 361 h.— L. moderatus, 
pp. of moderari, to fix a measure, regulate, control. From a stem 
*moder-, answering to an older *modes-, extended from mod-, as in 
modus, a measure; see Modest, Mode. Der. moderate, verb, 
Shak. Troll, iv. 4. 5 ; moderate-ly, moderate-ness, moderat-or. Sir P. 
Sidney, Apology for Poctrie, ed. Arber, p. 32, from L. moderator ; 
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wod^fl/iow, Troil. iv. 4- a, from OF. mo*ra//o«, ‘moderation’ (Col.)f Love, st. 32. Still earlier, the sense is simply to wet or moisten, 
which from J-. .icc. moderatifmem. ME. nuullen, to wet. * A monk . . . moillid al hir patis, i.e. moistened 

modern* belonging to the ])resent age. (F. — L.) Used by .all their heads by sprinkling them with holy water ; Introd. to Tale 
Shak. to mean ‘common-place ; ’ Macb. iv. 3. 170, &C. — F. moderne, of ^ryn, ed. Fumivall, p. 6, 1 . 139. — OF. moiller, moiler (Littrd), 
‘modern, new, of this age;’ C’ot. — L. tnodernm, modern; lit. of the later mnuiller, ‘to wet. moisten, soake;’ Cot. Ihe orig. sen^ was 
present mode or fashion ; formed from a stem *moder-y for *modes- ; ‘ to soften,’ which is efTccted, in the case of clay, &c., by wetting it. 

from mid-, as in modus, a measure ; cf. modo, adv., just now. See 'I’he OF. moiller answers to a L. type *molliare, to soften (not found), 
Moderate. Der. motlern-ly, modertfuess, modern-ise. formed directly from I., molli-. stem of mollis (OF. soft. See 

modest, moderate, decent, chaste, pure. (F.—L.) Modestly Mollify, 
is ill Gascoigne, Fruites of Warre, st. 208 (and last). Modestie is in MOIRE, watered silk. ^F.-li. — .\rab.) A later F. form of E. 
.Sir T. klyot. The Govemour, b. i. e. 25, § 6. — F. modeste, ‘modest ; ’ Mohair, <j. v. ; in a slightly altered sense. Kdrting suggests that, 
('ot. — ].. modestus, modest, lit. kee|)ing within bounds or measure, in the sense of ‘watered silk,’ it may represent L. »«nriBor«/s, shining 
From a stem (extended from mcwf-iM), with Aryan suffix -/o ; like marble, from marmor, marble; liecaiise w*o/r^ cannot well 

the same stem, weakened to moiler-, gives moder-ale, modrr-n. — L. represent the Arabic form, hut llatzfcld derives F. moire from 
modus, a measure ; see Mode. Der. modest-ly, modest-y. k. mohair ; which explains the matter. We then reborrowed this 

MODICUM, a .small quantity. (L.) In Shak. Troil. ii. 1. 74. F. form vioire. 

Merely L. mcK/irum, neut. of modt-c>M.s, moderate. From mtx/i-, for MOIST, d.amp, humid. (F. — L.) ME. wio/s/ff; ‘a wio/i* fruit 
modus, a measure; see Modify, Mode. with-alle 1 *. Plowman, It. xvi. 68. The peculiar use of ME. moiste 

MODIFY, to moderate, change the form of. (F.— L.) ME. I is suggestive as to the derivation of the F. word. It means ‘ fresh ’ or 
mmlifien, Gower, I*. A. iii. it?: hk. vii. 2ita: Chaucer. C. T.. ‘new:’ thus the Wife of Bath’s shoes were ‘ ful vioiste and newe;’ 


A 2542. — F. modifier, ‘ to modifie, inotlerate;’ Col. — k. modificare. 

— L. modi-, for modus, a measure; and -fic-, for fac-ere, to make. 
See Mode and Fact. Der. modifi-tr, modifi-ahle ; modifie-at-ion 

— F. mod fieati on, * modification ’ (Col.), from 1 .. acc. madified-tionem. 

MODULATE, to regulate, vary. (L.) ‘ To modulate the 

sounds Grew, Cosmographia Sacra (1701), b. i. c. 5. sect. 16 (R.). 

f But the verb was prob. suggested by the sb. modulation, given as 
loth a F. and 1 C. word by Cotgravc ; from the I., acc. moduldtionem,'] 
— L. moiluldtus, ])p, of modulnri, to measure according to a standard. 
— modulus, a standard ; dimin. of modus, a measure. See Mode. 
Der. moilulat-ion, as above ; modulat-or, from L. modulator. .So also 
module, from 1 ''. module, ‘a niudcll or module' (Cot.), from J« 
motlulus. Also tnoilulus «= L. modulus. 

MOGUL, a Mongolian. (Mongolia.) In Sir T. Herbert, Travels, 
cd. 1663, p. 75 ; Milton, P. L. xi. 391. ‘ Mr. Limlierham is the mogul 
[lord] of the next mansion ;* Dryden, Kind Keeper, iv. i. 'i'he word 
Mogul is only another form of Mongol ; the Great Mogul was the 
em])eror of the Moguls in India. ‘ 7 'he Mogul ilynasty in India 
began with Baber in 1525;’ Haydn, Diet, of Dates. Cf. Pers. 
Moghol, a Mogul; Rich. Pers. Diet. p. 1460. 

MOHAIR, cloth made of fine hair. (Arab.) The E. siiclling is 
a so])histicated one, from a ridiculous attempt to connect it with 1C 
hair\ Just ns in the case of cray fish. Spelt mokaire in Skinner, ed. 
i6tji ; older spelling mocltaire, Hakluyt, Voy. ii. 273; whence was 
borrowed the MF. mouHire, cited by Skiiuier ; the mod. F. is moire. 
( 3 thcr MF. forms are mohi-re, mouhaire, cited by Scheler. The name 
was given to a stuff ma<le from the hair of the Angora goat (Asia 
Minor). — Arab, mukhayyar, ‘ a kind of coarse camelot or hair-cloth ; ’ 
Rich. Diet. p. 1369,001. i. .See Devic, in Supp. to Littrc. Doublet, 
moire, from F. moire. 

MOHAMMEDAH, a follower of Mohammed. (Arab.) From 
the well-known name. — Arab. muAammad, ])raiscwortliy ; Rich. I )iet. 
]). 135K. — Arab, root hamada, he praised ; id, p. 581. 

MOHUR, a gold coin current in Indm. (Pers.) From Pers. 
muhr, mukur, ‘ a seal, a gold coin current in India for aliout £\ i6.s. ; ’ 
Rich. Diet. p. 1334, col. 1 ; Pers. muhr, muhnr, a seal, a gold coin 
worth 16 rimees (II. H. Wilson).+Skt. miulrd, a seal. 

MOIDORE, a I’ortiigiu'sc gold coin. (Port. — L.) *Moidore, 
a Portugal gold coin, in value 27 shillings sterling ;’ Ihailey’s Diet., 
vol, ii. fd. 1 731. — Port, moeila i/’oi<ro or moeda tie ouro, a moidorc, 
/,i 7*. J.il. * money of gold.* — k. moneta, money; de, of; aurum, 
gold. Sec Money and Aureate. 

MOIETY, half, a portion. (F. — k.) See K. I..ear, i. i. 7, where 
it means ‘ a j«rt ’ merely. Jt inean.4 ‘ a half’ in All’s Well, iii. 2. 69. 

— AF. inoyh\ Year-books of Edw. I, ii. 441 ; F. moitie, ‘ an h.alf, oi 
half pait;* C'(»t. — k. medietdtem, acc. of mrdietds, a middle coursi:, 
a half.— 1.. meiiius, middle; see Mediate. 

MOIL, to t<ii\, to drudge. (F. — k.) Skinner, cd. 1691, explains I 
moil by * impigri lalmrare,’ i.e. to toil, diudgr. Bui it is pruli. j 
nothing but a jiecidiar use of the word moile, given in Minsben, 
cd. 1627, with the sense ‘ to defde, to pollute ;’ cf. moil, * to drudge, 
to dawb with ilirl ; ’ Piiillips, r-d. 1 706. As M r. Wetlgwood suggests, 
moil, to drudge, is jirubnbly ‘ only a secondary application from the 
laborious efforts of one struggling through wet and mud;’ orsimjdy, 
from the dirty state in which hard labour often leaves one. y. \\e 
find earlier ouolations for boili senses; llalliwell cites ‘we moyle 
and toyle* from the Marriage of Wit and Humour, A. i). 1579. 
Kidi. quotes from G.ascoigne : ‘A simple soule much like myself did 
once a serpent find, Which, almost dead for cold, lay moyling in the 
myie;' i.e. wallowing in the dirt ; see Gascoigne, ed. Hazlitt, i. 94. 
So also Spenser uses moyle for • to wallow ; ’ see his Hymn of Heavenly 


Chancer, C. T. 439 (A 457). The Host liked to drink * mois/e and 
corny ale ; ’ id. 1 2 249 (C 3 1 3). An<l again * mois/y ale ’ is ojiposed to 
old ale; id. 17009 (II 60*). — OF. mois/e (Littrc), later moite, * moist, 
liquid, humid, wet ; *, Cot. But the old sense of F. moiste must have 
agreed with the sense with which the word was imported into 
Flnglish. Ktym. disputed. Either ( i ) from L musteus, of or belonging 
to new wine or must, also new, fresh ; as musteus cdsens, new cheese 
(Pliny). — 1 .,. mustum, new wine ; a ncut. form from mustus, adj.. young, 
fresh, new. See Korting, § ^>414; Prov. mousti, moist, allied 

to moust, new wine (Mistral), fi. Or (2) from k. mucridus, mucidus, 
mouldy; from I., miicus, mucus (Korting); see Muoub. y. Or 
from 1 .. *muscidus, for L. mucidus, the same (Ilatzfeld). Perhaps 
the two k, words coalesced in I'rench (N. 10 . D.). Der. moht-ly, 
moisi-ness; muisi-en, Spenser, F. Q. jii. 6. 34, where the final -en is 
really of comparatively late addition (by analogy with other verbs 
in -«i), since Wyelif has * bigan to moiste hise feel with teeris,’ Luke, 
vii. 38; moist-ure, Gower, C. A. iii. loy; bk. vii. 730; from OF. 
moisteur, mod. F’. moiteur ( I.ittre ). 

MOLAR, used for grinding. (I..) * Molar teeth or grinders ; ’ 
Bacon, >i’at. Hist. $ 732. — !.. molnris, belonging to a mill, molar.— 
I., mala, a mill. — ^MJOL, to grind ; sec MiU. Brugmann, ii. § 690. 
MOLASSES, syrup made from sugar. (Port. — k.) Also 
molosses ; in I'hillips, cd. 1 706. It ought rather to be melasscs ; ns in 
.Stedman’s Surinam, i. 317 ( 1 796). Spt ll tnalasses, Hakluyt, Voy. ii. 
]>t. 2, ]). 4. As it came to us from the West Indies, where the sugar 
is made, it i.s either a Port, or a Spun. woid. The .Span, sjielliiig is 
melaza, where the z (though now .souiulcd like th in InitK) may well 
have had (ah. 1600) the .sound of ]<). ss ; see LaBBO. (.'f. also Port. 
melafo, molasses; where the f is sounded like E. .vs ; and this Port, 
form better rcjiresents the k. neuter sb. [We also find Jtal. melassa, 
F. fnc 7 a.s.se.] — L. mellnceum, a kind of must (Lewis) ; neuter of 
mellaceus, made with honey, hence honey-like ; cf. J'ort. melado, 
mixed with honey. Formed with ending -dc-e-us from mell-, mel, 
honey. See MelUfluoiiB (with which cf. also marmalade, another 
decoction). 

MOLE 1 1), a sj)Ot or m.ark on the body. (E.) ME. mole. * Many 
mules and spottes;’ P. Plowman, 11 . xiii. 315. [As u.siial, the ME. 
o answers Ivi AS. it. | A.S. miil, also written mnnl (where aaia^d). 

* S/igmen/um, ffil maal on ragel ’ -a foul spot on a garnieiil ; /1\Ifiic’s 
Gloss., in Voc, 123. 19.^01 IG. »ie< 7 , a spot; (Joth. mail, a spot, 
blemish. I'eut. type *mailom, n. Root unknown. 

MOLE (2), a small animal that burrows. (E.) Mole seems to be 
ijnitc distinct from another name of the animal, viz. moldwarp. Siiak. 
has both forms, viz. mole. Temp. iv. 194 ; and moldwarp, i lieu. IV, 
iii. I. 149. Ptilsgrave has mole. In the 15th cent., we find ‘ Talpa, 
moile ; ’ Voc. 639. i4.4-MI)a. and Du. mrd ; Low G. mull (Berghaus). 
'rent, type *mulloz or *mulluz, m. (Franck). I’rob. rtdated to MDu. 
mid, ‘the dust or crumblings of turf,’ Hexham; ME. mul, AS. myl, 
which are further related to Mould (i). The sense may 
have been ‘ earlh-gnibber ’ or ‘ crumbier,’ from the weak grade of 
VMEL, to pound ; see Molar. Cf. EFries. mullen, to grub ; mulle, 
a chilrl that grubs in the ground ; mulle, mul, a mole ; Low G. mull- 
worm, a mole (Danncil). 2. The other form ajipears as ME. mold- 
werp; Wyelif, Levit. xi. 30. From ME. molde, mould; and werpen, 
to throw up, mod. E. to warp. See Mould and Warp. So also 
MDu. molworp (Kilian) ; Icel. moldvarpa, a mole, similarly formed. 
Cf. Swed. mull-sorh, mull-vad, a mole ; from mull, mould. And note 
Ji-el. mylja, to crush. Der. mole-hill. Cor. v. 3. 30. 

MOLE (3), a breakwater. (F. — Ilal. — k.) * Mole or peer ’ [pier] ; 
Blount’s Glo.<is., ed. 1674. ‘ The Mole, that . . defendeth the hauen 
Sandys, Tiav. (1632) ; p. 255. -MF. mole, ' a peer, a bank, or causey 
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on the eea-side ;* Cot. F. m 4 /r.-Itel. mo/o, moZc, *a great pile 
]Floria --L. tnSlem, acc. of moln, a great heap, vast pile. A word of 
doubtful origin. Der. From L. molts we also have moUeulit q.v. 

MOIiECniiE, an atom, small particle. (L.) Formerly written 
tnoleeula. ‘ MtUtetda, in physicks, a little mass or part of anting : * 
Bailey’s Diet vol. ii. ed. 1751. A coined word ; formed with double 
dimin. suffix (in imitation of partieula, a particle) from L. moles, 

a heap. See Mole (3). Der. moleeul-ar. 

MOXiEST, to disturb, annoy. (F.— L.) ME. molesten. Chancer, 
Troilus, b. iv. 1 . 880. — f'. molester, ‘to molest; * Cot — L. molestare, 
to annoy. i-L. molest us, adj., troublesome, burdensome, Formed 
(with suffix -/ms = Idg. -to-s) from a stem moles-, which is usually 
associated with moles; see Mole (3). Der. molest -er; molest-at-iou, 
Oth. ii. 1. 16, , 

MOIiL A, th e same as Mullah, q. v. 

MOIiLIFY, to soften. (F.— J-.) In Is.i. i. 6 (A. V.). *It 
[borage I molly/yeth the liealy Sir T. Elyot, Castel of UelUi, b. ii. 
c. 9. Hoccleve has molljAe, Reg. of Princes, 2638. [The sb. moUifi- 
eaciouH is in Chaucer, C. T. 16322; G 854.] — OF. taollifier, ‘to 
mollihe ; ' Cot. L. tmllificare, to soRen. — L. molli-, for mollist soft ; 
and for facere, to make. fi. L. mollis is akin to Skt. mfdu~, 
soft ; O. Ch. Slav, mladii, young, tender (Kuss. molodot) ; and to Gk. 
ItekSttv, E. melt ; see Melt. Brugmann, ii. $ 690. Dor. mollijt-able, 
ntollifi-er ; also mollific-at-iou, allied to mollifieatus, pp. of mollifieare. 
And sec moil, mollusc. 

MOIjIiUSC, an invertebrate animal, with a soft fleshy body, as 
a snail. (L.) Modem. Not in Todd’s Johnson. Cf. F. mollusque, 
a mollusc (Littre). L. mollusca, a kina of nut with a soft shell, 
which some molluscs were supposed to resemble; from tmlluseus, 
softish; allied to mollcseere, to become soft.^L. mollis, soft; see 
Molliiy. 

MOIiTEN, melted. (IC.) In Exod. xxxii. 4; dec. The old pp. 
of melt ; see Melt. 

MOIiY. the name of a certain plant. (I.. — Gk.) In Spenser, 
Sonnet 26. — L. mii/y. ~Gk. nuKv; Homer, Od. x. 305; cf. Skt. 
mula-m, an edible rout. 

MOMEMT, importance, value, instant of time. (F. — L.) ‘In 
a moment ;’ Wyclif, 1 Cor. xv. 52. * F. mometu, ‘ a moment, a minute, 
a jot of time ; also moment, importance, weight ; * Cot. — L. momen- 
tum, a movement, hence an instant of time ; also moving force, weight 
p. For mouimentum; formed with the common suffix -tneni- from 
mouere, to move ; see Move. Der. moment-ar-y. Temp. i. 2. 202, 
from 1 . 4 . mumentdrius ; moment-ar-i-ly, -ness ; moment-an-y (obsolete), 
Mids. Nl. Dr. i. l. J43, from L. mumentdneus; mmnent-ly; moment- 
ous, from L. mdmentosus ; momentous-ly, -ness. Doublets, momettium 
( >•- L. momentum) ; also movement. 

MOITAD, a unit, &C. (L. ~ Gk.) The pi. motmdes was formerly 
used as synonymous with digits. ‘ Monades, a term in arithmetick, 
the .same as digits;^ Phillips, cd. 1706. —L. monad-, stem of monas, 

A unit. — Gk. novas, a unit. — Gk. fiovos, alone, sole. See Mono-. 

MONARCHY, sole government, a kingdom. (F. — L.— Gk.) 
The word monarchy is (perhaps) older than monarch in English, 
Sir David Lyndsay's book entitled ‘The Monarche,’ written in 1352, 
treats of monarchies, not of monarchs ; see 1 . 1979 of the poem. ME 
mnnarchie, Gower, C'. A. i. 2 7 ; prol. 695. — F. rnonarchie, ‘ a monarchic, 
a kingdom ; ’ Cot. — E monarchia. — Gk. ftovaoxio, a kingdom. —Gk. 
fiovapxos, adj., ruling alone. — Gk. ftov-, for fiovos, alone; anddpx<*<', 
to be first. See Mono* and Arch*. Der. monarch, Hamlet, ii. 2. 
270, from F. mouarjue-<L. monarcha, from Gk. ftoripxVt^*overeiff[x ; 
monarch-al, Milton, P. L. ii. 428; monarch-ic, from F. monarchique 
(Cot.), Gk. pMvapxiuos; monarch-ic-al ; monareh-ise. Rich. 11 , iii. 2. 
165 : monarch-ist, 

MONASTERY, a house for monks, convent. (L.— Gk.) The 
older word was minster, q.v. Sir T. More has monastery, Works, 
p. 135 e. Also in Caxton, Golden Legend; Mary Magd. § J2. 
Englished from L. monasterium, a minster.- Gk. itovaaT^piau, a 
minster. — Gk. povaari^s, dwelling alone ; hence, a monk. — Gk. 
fiova^etv, to be alone, —(^k. povos, alone. See Mono*. Der. From 
Gk. fiovaarris we also have monast-ic. As Yon Like It, iii. 2. 44[>s 
Gk. povaeriKor, living in solitude; hence tnonasl-ic-al, monastic-ism. 
Doublet, minster. 

MONDAY, the second day of the week. (E.) ME. monenday, 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 495, 1 . 10180 ; later Moneday, Monday. AS. Mdnan 
deeg, Monday; rubric to John, vii. 32. The lit. sense is ' day of the 
Moon.' — AS. motatn, gen. of mdna, the moon (a masc. sb. with gen. 
in -an) ; and dag, a day. See Moon and Day. 

MONETARY, relating to money. (L.) Modem ; not in Todd's 
Johnson. Imitated from L. monetarim, which properly means 
‘belonging to a mint,’ or a mint-master. — L. moneta, (i) a mint, 
(2) mon ey; see Mint (i). 

MONEY, current coin, wealth. (F.-L.) M£.m(wf«>; Chaucer, 


C. T. 70s (A 703 ).^ 0 F. moneie; mod. F. woiwMisf. - L. mokSta, 
(i) a mint, (a) money. See further under Mint (i). Dor* money- 
bag, Merch. Yen. ii. 5. 18 ; money-ed, Merry Wives, iv. 4. 88 ; money- 
changer ; mone y-less. Also monetary, q.v. 

MONGER, a dealer, trader. (L.) Generally used in composition. 
ME. wol-monger, a wool-monger; Rob. of Glouc. p. 539, L 
AS. ma^ere, a dealer, merchant ; the dat. case mangere occurs in 
Matt. xiii. 45. Formed with suffix -ere (-mod. £. -er) from mang- 
ian, to traffic, barter, gain by trading, Luke, xix. 15. Cf. mangung, 
merchandise, Matt. xxii. 5. p. The form mangian is from L, mango, 
a dealer, of which mangere is a translation or equivalent. ^ Prob. 
sometimes confused witn AS. mengan, to mingle, already treated of 
under Mingle, q. v. ; AS. mang, a mixture, preserved in the forms 
ge-mang, ge-mong, a mixture, crowd, assembly, Grein, i. 425. Der. 
cheese-monger, fell-monger^sh-monger, iron-monger, &c. 

MONGOOSE ; see Mongoose. 

MONGREIi, an animal of a mixed breed. (E.) In Macbeth, 
iii. I. 93. Spelt mungrel, mungril in Levins, ed. 1570. The exact 
history of the word fails, for want of early quotations ; bat wc may 
consider it as short for *mong-er-el, with double dimin. suffixes as 
in coek-er-el, pick-er-el (a small ])ike) , so that it was doubtless orig. 
applied to puppies and young animals, p. As to the .stem mong-, 
we may refer it to AS. matsg, a mixture. The sense is *a small 
animal of mingletl breed.’ See Mingle. ^ We also find late 
ME tnengrell. Book of St. Albans, fol. 14, back. ]f not an error for 
mong rell, it is from AS. mengan, to mix ; from mang, as above. 
MONITION, a warning, notice. (F. — L.) ‘With a good 
monicion ; * Sir T. More, Works, p. 245 g. Caxton has numycion. 
Golden l..egend, St. Juliana, $ 2. — F. monition, ‘a monition, ad- 
monition;’ Cot. — E monitionem, acc. of monitio, a reminding; cf. 
monitus, pp. of monere, to remind ; lit. to bring to mind or make to 
think.— ^MEN, to think. Brugmann, ii. § 794. Der. monit-or, 
from I., monitor, an adviser, from monere ; hence monit-or-y. Bacon, 
Hciiiy VII, cd. I.umby, p. 73, 1 , 6 ; monit-or-skip ; monit-r-ess (with 
fem. suffix -esse, L. -issa, Gk. -toaa) ; monil-or-i-al. And sec 

Admonieh. The doublet of monitor is mentor. 

MONK, a religious recluse. (L. — Gk.) ME. monk, Chaucer, C. T. 
165. AS. munec, Grein, ii. 269 ; also munuc. Sweet’s A. .S. Reader. 

— E monarAus. — Gk. povax»s, adj. solitary; sb. a monk. Extended 
from Gk. pov-os, alone ; sec Mono-. Der. monk-ish ; mnnk\-hood. 
Also (from L. monachus) monaek-hm. And see monastery, minster. 

MONK] BY, on ape. (Low G. — F. — lial.— L.) Sjx U munlde in 
licvins and Borct, monkey, munkey, in Palsgrave; periia^is not found 
much earlier. Borrowed from Low G. Moneke, the name of the ajie’s 
son in Rcinke de Vos (1479) ; where -ke is for -ken, dimin. suffix ; so 
that the F. version has Monnekin (Godefroy). Formed (with Low G. 
suffix -ke — -ken-=G. -chen) from MF. monne, an ape.- Mltal. monna, 
mona, ‘an ape, a mmikie, a pug, a killin [kitten], a munkie-face; 
also a nickname for women, as we say gammer, goodie, good-wife 
such a one;’ Florio. He notes that mona is also B])e 1 t monna ; cf. 
mod. Ital. monna, mistress, dame, ai>e, monkey (Meadows). [Cf. also 
Span, mona, Port, mona, a she-monkey; Span, and Port, mono, 
a monkey.] The order of ideas is: mistress, dame, old woman, 
monkey, by that degradation of meaning so common in all languages, 
p. The orig. sense of Ital. motma was * mistress,’ and it was used as 
a title; Scott introduces Monna Paula .ns a character in the Fortunes 
of Nigel. As Dies remarks, it is a familiar corruption of madonna, 
i. e. my lady, hence, mistress or madam ; see Madonna, Madam. 
^ The Span, and Port, mona were, apparently, borrowed from 
Itali.'in ; being feminine sbs., the masc. sb. mono was coined to 
accompany them. 'I'he Mltal. has also moniechio, ‘a pugge, a 
miinkie,’ Florio; which Ls the Ital. equivalent of the Low G. form. 
MONO-, prefix, single, sole. (Gk.) From Gk. puvo-, for pivos, 
singles Shortened to mou- in mon-arch, mon-ocular, mon-ody ; see 
also mon-ad, mon-astery, mon-i. W ords with this prefix are numerous ; 
e.g. mono-eeros, a unicorn, from Gk. xtpas, a horn; mono-chrome, 
painting in one colour, from xP^l^^t colour; mon-acinus, having 
stamens and pistils in different flowers on the same plant, from 
otkor, a house, dwelling. 

MONOCHORD, a musical instrument with one chord. (F. — 
E—Gk.) Spelt tnonacorde; in Hall’s Chron. Hen. YIT, an. 1. $ 9. 

— F. mnnocorde. — L. monocAnrdon. — Gk. fiovdxop^nv. — Gk. povo-; 
and xop^> string of a musical instrument. See Mono* and 
Chord. 

MONOCOTYIiEDON, a plant w'ith one cotyledon. (Gk.) 
Modem and botanical. See Mono- and Cotyledon. 

MONOCULAR, with one eye. (Hybrid ; Gk. and h.) A 
coined word; used by Howell (R.). From Gk. pov-, for puvo-, 
from p 6 voe, sole ; and L. oeulus, an eye. See Mono* and Ocular. 

MONODY, a kind of mouraful poem. (Gk.) ‘ In this monody,* 
&c. ; Milton, Introd. to Lycidas. So called l^cause sung by a single 
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penon.MGk. fiov^Sin, a solo, a lament. Gk. iwv-, for ftopos, alone; 
and a song, orle. lay. See Mono- and Ode. Der. monod-ist. 

MONOG-AHY, marriage to one wife only. (L.— Gk.) i^lt 
monogamie in Mitishcu, ed. 1627. ^ Used by Bp. Hall, Honour of the 
Maried Clcrgic, sect. 19, in speaking of a book by Tertullian.— L. 
munogamia, monogamy, on which Tertullian wrote a treatise. » Gk. 
/topoyaitia, monogamy; ftoviyaiMos, adj., marrying but once.«-Gk. 
fiivo-, for fiovof, alone, sole; and yaiutv^ to marry, 70/10;, marriage. 
See Mono- and Bigamy. Der. monogam-ist. Goldsmith, Vicar 
of Wakefield, ch. xiv. 

MOMOQBAM, a single character, a cipher of characters joined 
together. (L. — Gk.) Us^ by Ben Jonson, but in a different sense ; 
Underwoods, Poet to Painter, Ixx. 11. — L. monogramtna^ a mono- 
gram. — Gk. liOPoypaititaTW, a mark formed of one letter ; neut. of 
/lovoyp&ttiMTos, consisting of one letter. — Gk. /uivo*, sole; and 
ypa/iftaT-, stem of 7/Hi/i/ia, a letter, from •fpa'fitiv, to grave, write. 
.See Mono- and Oraphio. Der. So also mono-graph, a modem 
woni, from Gk. ypatpr/, writing. 

MONOIiOQUB, a soliloquy. (F. — Gk.) ' Besides the chorus 
or monologues;* Drydeii, Essay of Dramatic Poesie. But Minsheu, 
cd. 1627, distinguishes between monologue, a sole talker, and mono- 
logie, * a long tale of little matter.' — F. monologue, given by Cutgravc 
only in the sense ‘ one tliat loves to hear himselfe talke ; ' but, as in 
dia-logue, the last syllable was also used in the sense of 'speech.*— 
Gk. novuKoyas, adj., speaking alone. — Gk. ftovo-, alone ; andX«7Civ, 
to s^ak. See Mono- and Xiogio. 

Monomania, mania on a single subject. (Gk.) A coined 
word ; from Mono- and Mania. First in 1823. 

MONOPOLY, exclusive licaling in tiie sale of an article. 
(L. — Gk.) * Monop^ies were formerly so numerous in England that 
parliament petitioned against them, and many were abolished, about 
1601-2. They were further suppressed by 21 Jas. 1, 1624 Haydn, 
l^ict. of Dates. ‘Thou bast a monoptJy thereof;’ Sir T. Mure, 
Works, p. 1 303 h. — L. — Gk. /ifn'oirtOXiov, the right of 

monopoly; ftorowwXia, monopoly. — Gk. /lovo-, sulc (sec Mono-); 
and iroiAfiV, to barter, sell ; connected with Icel. /al-r, adj., venal, 
for sale (Prellwitz) ; Skt. panya-, saleable, pan (for pain), to buy. 
Der. monopol-ise, spell monopol-ize in Bacon, Hist. lieu. VII, cd. 
Lumhy, p. 147, 1. 33; a coined word, funned by analogy, since 
the MF. word was simply monopoler (Cotgrave). 

MONOSYLLABLE, a word of one syllabic. (F.— T.. — (]ik.) 
Tn Minsheu, ed. 1627; he makes it an adjective. Altered from F. 
monosyllahe, adj., * of one syllable ; ’ Cot. — L. yntmosyllabus, adj. — (^k. 
lUHfoavXXnfios, adj., of one syllable. See Mono- and Syllable. 
Der. mnnosyllah-ie. 

MONOTONY, sameness of tone. (Gk.) Bailey, vol. ii. ed. 
1731, gives it in the lorin mono/oMia. — Gk. fioporovia, sameness of 
tunc. — Gk. fiovuTovos, ndj., of the same tone, monotonous. .Sec 
Mono- and Tone. Der. monoton-ous, formed from fjk. novoravm, 
by change of -os into -out ; like the change of L. -us intci E. -om (as 
in nrdu-ous, &c.). Also monotone, a late term. Also monoton-ous-ly, 
-/ie\s, 

MONSOON, a periodical wind. (Du. —Port. — Arab.) Spelt 
monson in Hakluyt’s Voyiages, ii. 278. Sir T. Herbert speaks of the 
munzoones; Travels, ed. 1665, pp. 409, 413. Ray speaks of ‘the 
monsoons and trade-winds;’ On the Creation, pt. 1 (K.). — MDu. 
monssoen, in 1596 (Yule).- Port, mottfdo, monsoon. — Arab, mawsim, 
a time, a season; Rich. Diet. p. whence also Malay tnusim, 

‘ a seasoti, monsoon, year ; ’ cf. also aval musim, * beginning of the 
season, setting in of the monsoun ; ' Marsden, Malay Diet. pp. 340, 
Yule.) 

MONSTEB, a jjrodigy, unusual production of nature. cF. — I..) 
M E. Chaucer, C. 'I*. 1 1656 ^F 1 344). — F. monstre, ‘ a monster 

Cot. — L. monslrum, a divine omen, portent, monster. To lie re- 
solved into mon es-tru-m (with Idg. suffixes -es- and -tro-, for which 
see Brugmann) from mon-ire, to warn, lit. to make to think.— 
4^MEN, to think ; see Mind. Der. monstr-ous, formerly monstru- 
ous, as in Cliauccr, ir. of Boethius, b. iv. met. 3, 1. 22, from OK. 
monstrueus ((ii>dffroy), MF. monslrueux, ‘monstrous’ (Cot.), which 
from L. vionstrubsus (also inonstrosus), monstrous; monstrous-ly, 
tnonstrous-ness ; tnunsirus-i-fy^ spelt monsiruosi/y, Truilus, iii. 2. 87. 
Also de-monsiratr, re-monstrate. Doublet, muster. 

MONTH, the oeriod of ilie moon’s revolution. (E.) Properly 
28 days; afterwards so altered as to divide the year into 12 parts. 
ME. moneth (of two syllables), Kob. of Glouc., p. 59, 1. 1 369 ; some- 
times shortened to month. AS. monaliy sometimes ?n5»6, a month ; 
Grcin, ii. 262 ; properly * a lunation.’ Cf. AS. mono, moon ; see 
Moon. 4 *Ou. maand; Icel. mdnuSr, manadr, monodr; Dan. moaned; 
Swed. m^ad; Goth, meno/hs; G. monal. Tcut. type *mtin5tk-. Cf. 
also Lithuan. minesis, a month, men&, moon ; Russ, miesiats*, a month, 
alio the moon; L. mmsis, a month; Irish and W. mis, Gael, mios, 


a month; Gk. /i^r, month, /ejytf, moon; Pen. mdk, a moon, a 
month ; Skt. mas, a month. Der. monthly, adj., K. Lear, i. 1. 134; 
month-ly, ad v., Ro meo, ii. a. no. 

MONUMl^T, a record, memorial. (F.-L.) Tyndall speaks 
of ‘ reliques and monumentes;* Works, p. 283, col. i. — F. monument, 
‘a monument;' Cot. — L. monumfit/um, a monument, fi. Formed, 
with suffix -ment-um, from mon-u-’^mon-i-, seen in mo«i-/«s, pp. of 
monfre, to remind, cause to think. — -v^MEN, to think ; see Moni. 
tion. Der. monument-al, All's Well, iv. 3. so. 

MOOD (1), disposition of mind, temper. (E.) It is probable that 
the sense of the word has been influenced by confusion with mood (2), 
and with mode. The old sense is simply ‘mind,* or sometimes 
‘wrath.* ME. mood; ‘aslaked was his mood’ -his wrath was 
appeased; Chaucer, C. T. J762 (A 1760), AS. mod, mind, feeling, 
heart (very common); Grcin, ii. a57.+Du. moed, conrage, heart, 
spirit, mind ; Jcel. mudr, wrath, moodiness ; I)an. and Swed. mod, 
courage, mettle; Goth, mods, wrath; G. muih, conrage. p. All 
from a Teut. type *mo-do- ; where -do- is a suflix. Cf. Gk. /u-pa-a, 
I strive after. Brugmann, i. i 196. Der. mood-y, A.S. modig, Grcin, 
ii. 260 ; Sweet, New E. Gr. i 1608 ; mood-i-ly,^ mooil-i-ness. 

MOOD (2), manner, grammatical form. (F.— L.) A variant of 
mode, in the jiarticular sense of ‘ grammatical form of a verb.’ Spelt 
mode in I’alsgrave. ‘ Mood, or Mode, manner, measure, or rule. In 
Grammar there arc 6 moods, well known ; ’ Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. 
See Mode. ^ Perhaps it has often been confused with Mood ( 1 j ; 
see Mood in Trench, Select Glossary. 

MOON, the planet which revolves round the earth. (E.) ME. 
mone, of two syllables; Chaucer, C. T. 9759 (E 1885). AS. mona, 
a masc. sb. ; Grcin, ii. 262. -f Du. maan ; icel. mu»i, masc. sb. ; Dan. 
maatie; Swed. m&ne, masc. ; Goth, tnina, masc. ; G. niond, masc. ; 
OHG. mauo. Teut. type *m»-itou-, m.+Lithuan. menu, masc. ; (ik. 
tdjri}. Cf. Skt. mas, a month ; which Benfey refers to mu, to measure. 

to measure, as it is a chief measurer of time. See also 
Montb. Der. mtMU-heam, moon-light, moon-skiue; moon-calf t'Yevap. 
ii. 2. 1 II ; moou-ish, As You Like It, iii. 2. 430. 

MOONSHEE, a .secretary. (Hind.- Arab.) Hind, munshi, *a 
writer, a secretary ; apjdied by ICiiropeans usually to teachers or 
iiitcrpreteis of J’ersian and Hindustani;' H. 11. Wilson, (iloss. of 
Indian Terms, p. 356. —Arab. munshP, a writer, secretary, tutor, 
language-master ; Rich. Diet. ]). 1508. (,Sce Moonshee in Yule.) 
MOOR (1), a heath, extensive waste ground. (E.) ME. more. 
King Alisaunder, 6074. AS. mar, a moor, morass, bog ; Grcin, ii. 
262.4 ‘MDu. moer, ‘ mire, dirt, mud ; * moerlandt, ‘ moorish land, or 
turfle land of which turfe is made,’ Hexham; OHG. muor. Teut. 
types *tnbroz, m., *mornm, n. ; prob. related, by gradation, to Goth. 
mareifSea, lake; see Mere (il. Der. moor-ish, moor-land, moor- 
cock; moor-hen, ME. mor-ken, Polit. Songs, cd. Wright, p. 158, 1. 6. 
Also tnor-ass, q. v. 

MOOR (2), to fasten a .ship by cable and anchor. (E.) In 
Minsheu, ed. 1627 ; Milton, P. L. i. 207. Not found in ME. or AS., 
but prob. £., and representing an AS. form *murian, to moor a ship ; 
for wc find, as derivatives, A.S. vuireh, a mooring-rope or painter, 
Voc. 288. 28, and murels-rap, the same, Voc. 182. 30. Cognate 
with l^u. maiiren, meeren (.Sewel), to lie, to moor a .ship; MDu. 
marreti, mareit, to hind, or tie knots (Hexham) ; Du. 7neren (Franck) ; 
whence jicrhaps ME. marten, to moor; Proinjil. Parv. Der. moor- 
ing, moor-age; and see rnarline. 

MOOR (3), a native of North Africa. (F. — 1..) ‘A Moore, 
or one of Mauritania, a blacke moure, or neger ; ’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
ME. Mowres, jd. Moors; Mandeville’s Travels, ch. xiv. p. 156. — F. 
More, ‘ a Moor, Mtiurian, hlackamore ; ’ Cot.— L. Maurus, a Moor ; 
sec Smith’s Class. Did. Der. Moor-ish ; and .see morris, morocco. 
Morion. Also hlack-a-moor, spelt hlackamore, in Cotgrave, as above ; 
a corruption of black moor in Minsheu, as above ; also spelt blackmoor 
in Beaum. and Fletcher, Mons. Thomas, v. 2. 

MOOSE, the American elk. (N. Amcr. Indian.) *Moos, a beast 
bigger than a slagge;’ Capt. Smith, Works, p. 207. The native 
Virginian name ; Alicnaki tnus, Penobscot muns ; sec N. and Q. 9 S. 
xii. 50.1. Cuoq cites Algonquin morts (with »). 

MOOT, to discuss or argue a case. (E.) Little used, except in 
the phr. ‘a moo/ point.* *Tu moote, a tearme vsed in the innes of 
the ('ourt, it is the handling of a case, as in the Vniuersitic, their dis- 
jmtations, problemcs, sophismes, ami such other like acts ; * Minsheu, 
cd. 1627. 'J'he true sense is ‘to discuss in or at a meeting,’ and the 
verb is unoriginal, being due to AS. mot, ME. mo/«, later moot, an 
assembly or meeting, whence also moot-hall, i.e. a hall of assembly, 
occurring in P. Plowman, B. iv. 1 33 ; cf. also ward-mote, i. e. meet- 
ing of a ward, id. prol. 94. Cf. ME. motien, moten, to moot, discuss, 
also to cite, plead, P. Plowman, B. i. 174; AS. moiian, to cite, 
summon (to an assembly or court); ‘ gif man . . . Jiane mannan tn5te* 
~ if one summon (or cite) the man ; Laws of lllothhsere, sect. 8 ; sec 
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Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 31. -AS. mo/, a meeting, an assembly; 
usually spelt gevwt^ a word familiar in the phrase wite^ gtmdtt an 
assembly of wise men, a parliament. 4*Icel> ">«/, a meeting, court of 
law; MHG. m»oz, moz, a meeting, fi. From a Teutonic type 
*motom, n. Der. moot-able, moat-case, l.e. case for discussion; 
mwA-point, i. e. point for discussion ; moot-hall, a hall of assembly, 
law court. Also meet, q.v. ^ Observe that meet is a mere deriva- 
tive of moo/, as shown by the vowcl-change. 

MOP (1), an implement for washing floors, &c. (F.— L.^ In 
Torriano's Ital. Diet., the word pannaiore is explained by * a maulkin, 
a map of rags or clouts to rub withal;' cd. 1688. Halliwell gives 
prov. E. mop, a napkin, as a Clone, word. * Not such maps as you 
wash houses with, but maps of countries;’ Middleton, >Span. Gipsy 
(acted in 1623) ; A. ii. sc. 2. Most likely borrowed from OF. mappe, 
a napkin, though this word was later corrupted to nappe. See Nappe 
in Littr^, who cites the spelling mappe as known in the 1 5th century, 
though the corrupt form with initial n was already known in the 
1 ith century. Doth mappe and nappe are from L. mappa, a n.apkin ; 
whence also Map and Mapkln, the former being taken from the 
form mappe, whilst the latter was due to nappe. L. mappa is a word 
of Punic origin. Sec Map. We find Walloon map, a table-cloth, 
mappe, a napkin (Remade) ; W. Flem. moppe, a (ship's) mop (De 
Bo). ^ Cf. strop, IcHop, with strap, hnap. The Celtic forms are 
from F.. Der. mop, verb. 

MOP (2), a grimace; to grimace. (E.) Obsolete. ‘With mop 
.and mow ; ’ Temp. iv. 47. Also as a verbal sb. ; ‘ mopping and 
mowing;' K. l.ear, iv. 164. 'L'hc verb to mop is allied to Mope, 
q.v. Hence also ME. moppe, a foolish person ; in Weber, Met. Rom. 
iii. 56. 

MOPXS, to be dull or dispirited. (E.) In Shak. Temp. v. 240. 
Allied to ME. niopisch, foolisii; Bekct, 1 . 78. We also find mop, 
to grimace; see Mop (2). Cf. ‘in the mops, sulky;’ Halliwell. 
+Du. moppf-n, to pout ; whence to grimace, or to sulk ; MSwed. 
mnpa, to mock (Ihre) ; Westphal. mbpen, to grimace ; Dan. maabe, 
to mope; cf. prov. G. mvffen, to sulk (Fliigel). Also ME. mappen, 
to bewilder, stupefy; I.egends of the Holy Rood, p. 316. And see 
Mow (3). Der. mop-ish, mop-ish-ness, 

MOBAIKIE, a line of stones at the edges of a glticicr. (F.— 
Tout.) Modem; well known from books of Swiss travel.— F. 
moraine, a moraine ; Littr^f. [Cf. I’ort. morraria, a, ri<lgc of shelves 
of sand ; morro, a groat rock, a shelf of sand ; Ital. mora, a pile of 
stone.s. (Hut not Span, moron, a hillock.)'] Of Tout, origin ; cf. 
Bavarian mi/r, sand ami broken stones, fallen from rocks into a 
valley; Schmdler, Bayerisches Wiirterbuch, col. 1642, Schmellcr 
notes the name moraine as used by the peasants of Chamouni, 
according to Saussurc. y The radical sense is ‘ mould ’ or ‘ crumbled 
matcri.'il ;’ hence fallen rocks, sand, &c. ; cf. G. murbe, soft, OHG. 
miirnwi, soft, brittle; led. merja, to crush (Kbrting). 

MOBAIj, virtuous, excdleiit in conduct. (F. — L.) ‘O moral 
Gower ; ’ t 'haucer, Troilus, b. v, last stanza but one. — F. moral, 

‘ morall ; ' Cot. — L. mordlis, relating to conduct. — L. mdr-, from 
mos, a manner, custom. Root uncertain. Der. moral, sb., morals, 
sb. pi.; moral-er, i.e, one who moralises, 0th, ii. 3. 301 ; moral-ly', 
morale (a m{)d. word, borrowed from F. morale, morality, good 
conduct); moral-ise. As You Like It, ii. I. 44 ; moral-ist; moral-i-ty. 
Mens, for Meas. i. 2. 138, from F. moralitl, ‘morality,’ Cot. 
MORASS, a swamp, bog. (Du. — F.— Teut.) * Morass, a moorish 
ground, a m.arsh, fen, or bog Phillips, cd. 1706. Todd says that 
P. Heylin, in 1656, noted the word a.s being ‘new and uncouth;’ 
but he omits the reference. It occurs in a list of * uncouth words’ 
at the end of Ileylin, Obs. on the Hist, of K. Charles I, published 
by II[amon] L[e.strange] ; but Ileylin should rather have attributed 
it to Fuller. — Du. moeras, marsh, fen (Sewcl). The older Du. 
form is moerasch, adj., ‘moorish* (Hexham); as if from the sb. 
mocr, ‘ mire, dirt, or rand ’ (id.). But this moerasch is .an .altered form 
of MDu. marasch, moerasch, a marsh, pool (Kilian).— OF. maresque, 
maresche, adj., marshy; also, as sb. ; a marsh, a yrool; Low L. 
mrimcMs. — Teut. *mari, the sea; sec Marii^. Cf. G. morast, from 
Du. or Low G. (sec Morast in Kluge) ; whence also Swed. moras ; 
Dan. morads (a corrupt form). Doublet, marish. 

MORBID, sickly, unhealthy. (F.— L.) ^Morbid (in painting), 
a term used of very fat flesh very strongly expressed; ’ Bailey's Diet., 
vol. ii. ed. 1731. — F. morbide, sometimes similarly used as a term in 
painting (Littre). — L. morbidus, sickly (which nos determined the 
present sense of the K word). — L. morbus, disease. Allied to mor-i, 
to die, mors, death; see Mortal. Brugmann, ii. f 701. Der. 
morbid-ly, morbid-ness; also morbi-fie, causing disease, a coined word, 
from morhi-, fo r mor bus, and L. suffix -fie-us, due to faeere, to make. 
MORDACITY, sarcasm. (F.— L.) Little used. It occurs in I 
Cotgrave. — F. mordaciie, ‘ mordacity, easie detraction, bitter tearms;' 
Cot.— L. acc. mordacildtem, from nom. mordacity, power to bite.— 


L. mordaci-, decl. stem of mordax, biting; with suffix -/os.— L. 
mordere, to bite. Cf. Skt. mardaya, to rub, break in pieces ; from 
mrd, to rub. Brugmann, ii. S 794. (^MERD, SMERD.) p. * .ro®* 
from the same root as K. Smart, q.v. Der. mordaci-ous,mue 
used, from the stem mordaci- ; mordaci-ous-ly. Also mordant, biting, 
F. mordant, from L. mordent-, stem of pres. pt. of mordere, to bite. 

MORE, additional, ^eater. (E.) The mod. E. more does duty 
for /wo ME. words which were, generally, well distinguished, viz. 
wo and more, the former relating to number, the latter to si^ 
1. ME. mo, more in number, additional. *Mo than thries ten*'^ 
more tlian thirty in number; Chaucer, C. T. 578 (A 576). AS. ma, 
both as adj. and adv., Grein, ii. 201. Thus ‘ ])X'r byS wundra ma *>= 
there arc wonders more in number, lit. more of wonders (Grein). 
This AS. mii was originally an adverbial form ; it is cognate with 
Goth, mais, more, adv. 2. ME. more, larger in size, bi^er; ‘mors 
and lesse’* greater and smaller, Chaucer, C. T. 6510 (D 934). 
[The distinction between mo and more is not always observed in old 
authors, but very often it appears clearly enough.] AS. mara, 
greater, larger ; Grein, ii. 212. Cognate with Icel. tneiri, greater; 
Goth, maiza (stem maizon-), greater. See Most. Allied to OIrish 
mdr, mdr, W. mawr, great ; AS. miere, illustrious. ^ Mo is an 
adverbial, but not a positive form; the positive forms are ynuch, 
micJtle, many. The -r- in more rejiresents Teut. -z-, which in the adv. 
*mais (being final) was (regularly) lost in AS. Brugmann, i. § 200. 
Der. more-over. 

MOST, the snperl. form, answers to ME. moste, Chaucer, C. T. 
2200 (A 2198), also spelt mesie, masie, measte, in earlier authors (see 
Stratmann). AS. mhfsi, must; Grein, ii. 226. Cognate with Du. 
meest, Icel. mestr, G. meist, Goth, moists ; Tent, type *tnais-toz, the 
super!, form allied to the comp. *maiz-on- (above). Altered from 
ME. meste to later most by the influence of more and mo. 

MOREL, an edible fungus. (F. — OHG.) ‘Spungy mordls;’ 
Gay, Trivia, iii. 203. [Proi>erly tnorille, but confused with another 
morel, the name of a herb, but lit. ‘ multxrry-colored ; ’ MF. morelle, 
‘the herb morell, garden nightshade,* Cot. (cf. MF. morelles, 
‘morell cherries,’ Cot.), ultimately from L. morum, a mulberry.] — F. 
morille, ‘ the smallest and daintiest kind of red mushrome ; ’ Cot. — 
OHG. morhila (G. morehel), a morel; from OHG. morha, a root, 
n carrot allied to AS. more, an edible root. See morehel in Kluge. 

MOROAITATIC, used with reference to a marriage of a man 
with a woman of inferior rank. (Low L. — G.) ‘"When the left 
hand is given instead of the right, between a man of superior and a 
woman of inferior rank, in which it is stipulated that the latter and 
her children shall not inherit the rank or inherit the possessions of 
the former. The children are legitimate. Such marriages are fre- 
quently contracted in Germany by royalty and the higher nobility. 
Our George I was thus married ; ' Haydn, 1 )ict. of Dates. — Low L. 
morgandtica. Ducange explains that a man of rank contracting a 
morganatic marriage was said ‘accipere uxorem ad morgandiicam* 
This I., word was coined, with suflix -diica, from the G. morgen, 
tnurning, which was in this case understood as an abbreviation for 
MIIG. morgengabe, morning-gift, a term used to denote the present 
which, according to the old usage, a husband used to make to his 
wife on the morning after the marriage-night ; esp. if the wife were 
of inferior rank. This G. morgen is cognate with E. morn; see 
Morn. 

MORIAJST, a blackamoor, a Moor. (F. — L.) ‘The Morions' 
land;' Ps. Ixviii. 31 (P. B.). — OF. Morien, a Moor (Godefroy); 
also Moriaine (15th cent.). From a Late L. type *Mauritdnus or 
*Mauritdnius, a man of Mauritania, the country of the Maun or 
Moors. (A .Student’s Pastime, p. 254.) 

MORION, an open helmet, without visor. (F. — Span.) In 
Spenser, Muiopotmos, 1. 323. — F. morion, ‘ a murrian, or head-peecc ; ' 
Cot. — Span, morrion. Cf. Port, morriao, Ital. morione, a morion. 
The word is Spanish, if we may accept the very probable derivation 
of Span, morrion from morra, the crown of the head. The latter 
word has no cognate form in Ital. or Port. Cf. Span, morro, any- 
thing round ; moron, a hillock. Perhaps from Basque murua, a hill, 
heap (l)iez). 

MORMONTTE, one of a sect of the I.atter-day Saints. (E. ; but 
a pure invention.) The Mormonites are the followers of Joseph Smith, 
‘called the prophet, who announced in 1823, at Palmyra, New York, 
that he had had a vision of the angel Moroni. In 1827 he said that 
he found the book of Mormon, written on gold plates in Egyptian 
characters; * Haydn, Diet, of Dates, q.v. We may call the word E., 
as used by English-speaking peojilc ; but it is really a pure invention, 
p. Joseph Smith's own explanation was that it meant * more good ;’ 
from E. more, and l*'.gypt. mon, good. (This was probably an after- 
thought.) See The Mormons; London, 1S5T. HeiT. Mormon-ism.^ 

MORN, the first part of the day. (E.) ME. morn, a North E. 

1 form. * On the morn' c on the morrow; Barbour's Bruce, i. 601 ; 
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tfhmorn ==- Xo-moTTovr \ id. i. 6a i. Morn and morrow are merely 
doublets; the former beinf; contracted from ME. morwen, and the 
latter standing for ME. morwe, the same word with loss of final «. 
The form morwe is in Chaucer, C. T., A 149a ; the older form ntorvwti 
is in the Ancren Riwle, p. aa, 1. 16. AS. morgen, mom, morrow, 
(irein, ii. a64 ; whence morwen by the common change of g to w. 
( f. OFrics. mam, morning. morgen; Icel. morginn; Dan. 
morgen ; Swed. tnorgon ; G. morgen ; Goth, tnaurgins. Cf. Lith. 
meri-ti, to lilitik. Orlg. sense prob. ‘ dawn.’ Doublet, morrow. 

MOBKINO, dawn, mom. (E.) ME. morning, P. Plowman, 
P. prol. 5 ; contracted from the fuller form morwening, Chauon*, 
C. T. 1064 (A 1062). Morwening signifies * a dawning,' or ‘ a be- 
coming mom ; ’ formed with the substantival (not participial) Hulfix 
-ing (AS. -ung) from ME. morwen morgen, morn ; see Morn. 
Cf. even-ing; from even. Der. morning-star. 

MOROCCO, a fine kind of leather. (Morocco.) Added by Todd 
to Johnson’s Diet. Named from Morocco, in N. Africa; whence 
also F. marMuin, morocco leather. So called from the Moors. 
M0R08R, ill-lemnered, gloomy, severe. (L.) In lilount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674. See Trencn, Select Gloss., who shows that the word was 
once used as if it owed its derivation to L. mora, delay ; but this use 
is obsolete.— L. mrimerw, self-willed ; (i) in a good sense, scrupulons, 
fastidious, (a) in a bad sense, pecvisli, morose. — L. mor-, decl. 
stem of mos, (i) self-will, (2) ii.snge, custom, character. .See Moral. 
Der. morose-ly, morose-ness. Also moros-i-ty, in Minshen, ed. 1627, 
from OF. morosi/r, ‘ morosity, frowardnessc,’ Cot. ; but now ob- 
solete. 

MORPHIA, MORPHINR, the narcotic principle of opium. 
(Gk.) Modem; coined wonls from Gk. Morpheus (Mofufttvs), the 
god of sleep and dreams, lit. ‘ the shajier,’ i. e. creator of sha])es 
seen in dreams. — Gk. a shape, form. Der. meia-marph-osis, 

a-morph-nus; from nofup-rf. 

MORRIS, MORRIB-DAHCR, an old d.nncc on festive 
occasions. (Span. *-1..) In Shak. Hen. V, ii. 4. 25. See Nares’ 
Glossary. G. Dougins has the pi. morisis, Aen. bk. xiii. ch. ix. 

1. 112. The dance was also called a morisco, ns in Beaum. and 
Fletcher, Wild Goose Chase, v. 2. 7. A morris-dancer was also 
called a morisco, a Hen. VI, iii. 1. 365 ; and it is clear that the word 
meant * Moorish dance,* though the reason for it is not quite certain, 
unless it was from the use of the tabor as an accompaniment to it. — 
S])an. Morisco, Moori.sh. Formed with sufiix -i.sco (*tL. -iseus, E. 
-iVfA) from Span. Moro, a Moor.-l.. acc. Maurum, a Moor; see 
Moor (3). See Ilrand, Popular Antiquities. ^ We also find 
morris-pike, i.e. Moorish pike, Com. Errors, iv. 3. 28. Sjiclt morys- 
pihe. Sir T. IClyot, Castel of llelth, b. ii. c. 33. ‘ 'I'he MourUh 
daunce’ is mentioned in 1494; Excerpta Historica, p. 95. 
MORROW, morning, morn. (E.) A doublet of morn. From 
ME. morwe by the change of final -we to -aw, as in arr-ow, sparr-ow, 
sorr-ow, &c. * A morwe ’ = on the morrow, Chaucer, C. T. 824 
(A 822). Again, morwe is from the older morweti, liy loss of final n ; 
and mortcv/i— mod. E. morn. See Morn. Der. to-morrow = A'S^. id 
morgene, where /d-mud. E. to; the sense is ‘ for the morrow;’ sec 
Grein, ii. 264, 

MORSE, a walrus. (K.~ Finnish.) Spelt morsse, Hakluyt’s 
Voyages, i. 5 (margin). ‘The tooth of a morse or sea-horse;’ Sir 
T. Browne, Vulg. iCrrors, b. iii. c. 23. § 3. — F. wiorAe. — Finnisli 
mtirsM, a morse (Renvall) ; whence also Russ, mnrf, a morse (with 
j sounded as zh, i. e. as F. j). Cf. Lapp, morsha, a morse (Friis). 
The Russ, name is morskaia iorova, i.e. sea-cow. 

MORSEL, a mouthful, small iiiece. (F.-L.) ME. morsel, 
enhancer, C. T. 128. Also mossel, Rob. of Glouc. p. 342, 1. 7025; 
|thys ntof.se/ bred’ — this morsel of bread. The corrupt form mossel 
is still in common use in prov. E.— OF. morsel, marcel, mod. F. 
morceau, ‘ a morsell, bit,’ Cot. (And see Hurguy.) Cf. Ital. morsello. 
Dimin. from L. morsum, a bit. — L. tnorsus, pp. of mordere, to bite; 
see Mordacity. 

MORTAL, deadly. (F. — L.) See Trench, Select Glossary. ME. 
mortal, Chaucer, C. T., A 61, 1592.— OF. mortal (Hurguy); mortel 
(Cot.) — L. mortfilis, mortal.- L. mart-, stem of mors, death. The 
decl. stem mor-ti- contains the Idg. sufBx -/i-. ^M£R, to die ; cf. 
Skt. mr, to die, pp. mpta-, dead ; I,, mori, to die. Der. mortal-ly; 
mort^-i-ty, from F. mortalitt, ‘mortality’ (Cot.), from L. acc. tnor- 
tiilitatem ; morti-/er-ous, Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, from L. fer-re, to 
bring, cause. And see mo rt-ga ge, morti-fy, mort-main, mort-u-ary. 
MORTAR (i), MORTER, a vessel in which substances arc 
pounded with a pestle. (1*) [ A certain kind of ordnance was also 
called a mortar, from its orig. resemblance in shape to the mortar for 
pounding substances in. This is a French word.] ME. morter, P. 
Plowman, B. xiii. 44; King Alisaundcr, 1. 33a. AS. mortere, a 
mortar; A. S. Leechdoms, ed. Cockade, i. 142. [Cf. OF. mortier, 
‘a morter to bray (pound) things in, also, the short and wioe- 


mouthed piece of ordnance called a morter, &c. ; Cot.]-L. mor- 
iaritim. a mortar. Cf. L. mareulus, a hammer. See mortar (2). 

MORTAR (2), cement of lime, sand, and water. (F.-L.) 
ME. mortier, Rob. of Glouc., p. J28, 1. 2715. -OF. mortier, ‘morter 
used by dawbers;’ Cot.-L. mortdrium, mortar; lit. stuff pounded 
together; a different sense of the word above ; see Mortar (i). 

MORTGAGE, a kind of security for debt. (F. — L.) ME. 
mortgage, spelt morgage in Gower, C. A. iii. 234; bk. vii. 4228.— 
OF. mortgage, mortgaige, ‘ morgage, or mortgage ; ’ Cot, ‘ It was 
called a mortgage, or dead pledge, because, whatever profit it might 
yield, it did not thereby redeem itself, but became lost (ir dead to the 
mortgager on breach of the condition;’ Webster. — F. mort, dead, 
from L. mortuus, pji. of mori, to die ; and F. gage, a pledge. See 
Mortal and Gage (i). Der. mortgag-er; mortgag-ee, where the 
final -ee ans wers t o the F. -e of the pp. 

MORTIFY, to destroy the vital functions, vex, humble. 
(P*. — L.) ME. mortifien, used as a term of alchemy, Chaucer, C. T. 
16594 (G 1126).— OP*, mortifier, ‘to mortifie,’ Cot.-L. mortifieare, 
to cause death. — L. morti-, decl. stem of mors, death ; and -Jic-, for 
fae-ere, to make, cause ; see Mortal and Fact. Der. mortify-ing ; 
morti fic-at-ioH, Sir T. More, Works, p. 700 f, from OP*, mortification 
(Cot.), from ll acc. mortificatidnem. 

MORTISE, a hole in a piece of timber to receive the tenon, or 
a piece matle to fit it. (P*.) .Sjielt mortesse in J’alsgravc ; mortnise in 
Cot. Shak. has mortise as a si).. Olh. ii. 1. 9; and the pp. morlhed, 
joined together, Hamlet, iii. 3. 20. ME. morteys. Prompt. Parv. ; 
Mandevillc, Trav. ch. 7, p. 76. -P*. mortaise, ‘a mortnise in a piece 
of timber;’ Cot. Cf. Span, mortaja, a mortise, fi. Of unknown 
origin ; it cannot lie from L. mordere, to bite, which could not have 
given the 1. Devic (in a supplement to Littr^) thinks the Span, 
word may be of Arabic origin. Der. mortise, verb. 

MORTMAIN, the Iransft r of proper! y to a corporation. ( F. — L.) 

‘ Agaynst all mortmayn ; ’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 333 h. M P^. mayn 
mort, Trevisa, tr. of Higden, viii. 265. The Statute of Mortmain 
was passed A. D, 1279 (7 Edw. 1). Property transferred to the church 
was said to pass into main mort or mort mam, i. e. into a dead h.'ind, 
l>ecause it could not be alienated. - P*. mort, dead ; and main, a hand 
(L. manus). .See Mortgage and Manual. 

MORTUARY, belonging to the burial of the dead. (P*. — L.) 
The old use of mortuary was in the sense of a fee paid to the parson 
of a parish on the death of a parishioner. ‘ And [pore over] Linwode, 
a bookc of constitutions to gather tithes, mortuaries, offeririges, cus- 
tomes,’ &c. ; Tyndall’s Works, p. 2, col. J. J.yndwode, to whom 
Tyndall here refers, died A.D. 1446.— AP*. mortuarie. Year-books of 
Pldw. 1, 1 302-3, p. 443. — Late L. mortuarium, a mortuary ; neut. of 
L. mor/MttrjM.s, lielonging to the deati. — L. mortu-us, dead, pj). of mori, 
to die ; see Mortal. 

MOSAIC, MOSAIC-WORK, ornamental work made with 
small pieces of marble, &c. (P*. — L. — Gk.) .Spelt mosaick, Milton, 
P. L. iv. 700. ‘ Mosaicall-worke, a worke of small inlayed peeces ; * 

Mirishcu’s Diet., ed. 1627. — MP*. mosa'tque, ‘mosaicall work;’ Cot. 
— Ital. mosaico, mosaic ; [Spun, mosaica obra, mosaic work.] P'ormed 
from a Late L. musdicus, adj.,an extended form from L. musceum 
opus (also called musiuum o/k»>, mosaic work. The Late L. form 
musaicus answers to a Late Gk. */iovoain6s, an extended form in 
some way related to the Late Gk. /tovaeiov, mosaic work; neut. of 
Itovoftos, of or liclonging to the Muses (hence artistic, ornamental). 
— Gk. fiovaa, a Muse; see Muse (2). 

MOSLEM, a Mussulman or Mohammedan; as adj., Mahom- 
medan. (Arab.) ‘ This low salam Rejilies of Moslem faith T am ; ’ 
Byron, The Giaour (sec note 29). — Arab, muslim, ‘a musulman, 
a true believer in the Muhammedan faith;’ Rich. Diet. p. 1418. 
A mussulman is one who professes isldm, i.e. ‘oliediencc to the will 
of (icMl, submission, the true or orthodox faith ;’ id. p. 91. A parti- 
cipial form, from the 4th conj. of salama, to be safe, be at rest. The 
words moslem, mussulman, islam, and salaam are all from the same 
root salama. Doublet, mussulman. 

MOSQUE, a Mahommedan temple or church. (F. — Span.— 

^ Arab.) ‘Mosehe or Mosque, a temple or church among the Turks 
and Saracens;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Spelt musqtte, Sandys, 
Tmv. (1632), p. 27. — P*. mosquee, ‘a temple or church among the 
Turks;’ Cot.— Span, mezquita, a mosque. — Arab, masjid, a mosque, 
temple; Rich. Diet. p. 1415. Cf. Arab, sajjddah, ‘a carpet, &c., 
place of adoration, mosque ; ’ id. ]>. 81 2. — Arab, root sajada, to adore, 
prostrate oneself. 

MOSQUITO, a kind of gnat. (Span. — L.) Spelt muskitto in 
.Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, p. 1 28 ; muskyto, Hakluyt, Voy. iii. 
107.— Span, mosquito, a little gnat ; dimin. of mosca, a fly. — L. m»scu, 
a fly. Cf. Gk. iswa, a fly ; I.ithnan. mus^, a fly. 

MOSEi, a cryptogamic plant. (£.) ME. mos, P. Plowman, C. xviii. 
14 ; masse (dat.), id. B. xv. 282. AS. mos (Bosworth).+Du. mos ; 
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Teel, tnotif moss ; also, a moss, moorland ; Dan. mos ; Swed. mossa ; 
G. moot, MHG. mos, moss ; also a moss, swamp. Tent, base *!»!»-, 
weak gmde allied to MHG. tnies, OHG. nuos, moss ; AS. m«os, moss 
(Teut. base *meus~) ; and to Mire. p. Further allied to Kuss. moitA', 
moss ; L. muscus, moss, lirugmann, i. f 105. ^ We may note the 

£. use of tuoss in the sense of lx>g or soft moorland, as in Solway 
Afosg, Chat Moss; this sense comes out again in £. m/re, which is 
certainly related to moss. Der. moss-land, moss-rose; moss-trooper, 
i. e. a trooper or bandit who rode over the mosses on the Scottish 
border ; moss-ed. As You Like It, iv. 3. 105 ; moss-grown, 1 Hen. IV, 
iii. I. 33; moss-y, moss-i-ness. Also mire. 

MOST, greatest, (hi.) MF. mo.s/, me&t. AS. m/As/.+Du. mee.<s/; 
Icel. mestr ; G. meist ; Goth, maists. Tent, type *ma-ist-oz, superl. 
form allied to More, q. v. ^ The 0 (for early ME. e) is due to 
association with the o in more. 

MOTE, a particle of dust, speck, spot. (E.) MF.. mot, mote; 
Chaucer has the pi. motes, C. T. 6450 (D 868). AS. mot, Matt. vii. 3. 
+Du. mot, saw-dust ; EFrtes. mut, rubbish. 

MOTET, a short piece of sacred music. (F. — L.) In Blount’s 
Gloss,, ed. 1674. ME. motetis, pi.; Wyclif, Works; cd. Matthew, 

E 91. — F. fmtet, * a verse in mnsick, or of a sung, a poesie, a short 
y;’ Cot. [Cf. MItal. mottetto, ‘a dittie, a verse, a iigge, a short 
song; a wittie saying;’ Florio.j Dimin. of F. mot, ‘a word; the 
note winded by a huntsman on his borne;* Cot. — L. muttum, a mur- 
mur; see Motto. 

MOTS, a Icpidoptcrous insect. (E.) ME. motthe, Chaucer, C* T. 
6142 (D 560) ; also spelt mnjtfe, mouJ>e, maujte, P. Plowman, C. xiii. 
217. AS. m^de, Grcin, ii. 261 ; also mokOe, Matt. vi. 20, latest text; 
0. Northumbrian mohOe, mohSa, Matt. vi. ao.-4'Du. mot; Icel. 
motti; Swed. m&tf, a mite; G. motte, a moth. Origin doubtful, 
p. We also find AS. maSu, a maggot, bug ; * Cimex, maiht* iEIfric’s 
Gloss., Nomina Insecloruin, in Wiight’s Vocab. i. 24 ; cognate forms 
being Du. and G. made, a maggot, Goth, matha, a worm ; but con- 
nexion with moth is doubtful. A late example of ME. maike, a 
maggot, <}ccurs in Caxlon’s tr. of Reynard the Fox, e<l. Arber, p. 69 ; 
‘a dede hare, full of mathes and wormes.’ y. Perhaps the latter 
word meant ‘ a biter’ or ‘eater;’ Fick refers AS. tnaliu to the root 
of E. mow, to cut grass. Der. moth-eaten, ME. moth-eten, P, Plow- 
man, B. X. 362. 

MOTHER ( 0 , a female parent. (E.) ME. moder, Chaucer, C. T. 
5261 (B 841), whore Tyrwhitt prints mother ; but all the six MSS. of 
the Six-text ed. have moder or mooder. [The ME. spelling is almost 
ittvarialily moder, and it is difficult to see how mother came to be 
the present standard form ; it was probably due to dialectal influence.] 
AS. moder, modor, rniidur; Grcin, ii. afii.+Du. moerfer ; Icel. moftV; 
Dan. and Swed. moder; G. mutter, OHG. fUKo/ar.+Irish and Gael. 
mathair; Kuss. 7 nat{e); Lithuan. ibo/^ (Schleicher) ; I., mater; Gk. 

i Pcfs. madar ; Skt. mata, matf. p. All formed from a root 
*ma, of uncertain meaning. Dor, mother-ly, mother-U-ness, mother- 
hood, mother-lpss. Cf. matrix, matron, 

MOTHER (2), the hysterical jiassion. (E.) In K. Lear, ii. 4. 
56. Spelt moiler in Palsgrave ; the same word as the above. So also 
Du. moeder means * mother, womb, hysterical passion ; * cf. G. mutter- 
heschwerung, mother-fit, hysterical passion. 

MOTHER (3), lees, sediment. (E.) ‘ As touching the mother or 
lees of oilc oliuc ;’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxiii. c. 3. It is prob. 
the same word as Mother (1), as the dregs seem to be bred in the 
liquid. So also in mod. Du. we have moer signifying both sediment 
or dregs, also a matrix or female screw ; G. mutter, mother, sediment 
in wine or other liquids. Cf. Gk. ypow, an old woman ; also, scum, 
mother. Perhaps affected by E. mud, MDu, modder, mud, lees, dregs ; 
G. moder, mould. Der. mother-y. 

MOTIOH, movement. (F. — L.) ‘ Of that moeyon his cardynalles 
were sore abaslied;* Berners, tr. of Froiss.'irt, vul. i. c. 326. — F. 
motion, omitted in Cotgrave, but used by Froissart in this very j 
passage, as quoted by Littr^.— L. motionem, acc. of motio, a move- 
ment ; cf. miitus, pp. of mouere, to move ; see Move. Der. motion- 
less, Hen. V. iv. 2. 50. 

MOTIVE, an inducement. (F. — L.) Properly on adj., but also 
used as a sb. M E. motif, a motive, Chaucer, C. T. 5048, 9365 (B 628, 
E 1491). — OF. motif, ‘a motive, a moving reason;’ Cot,— Late L. 
motlvum, a motive ; found A.D. 1453 ; hut certainly earlier. — Late L. 

moving, animating ; found A. D. 1 369. Formed with L. suffix 
-iutis from mot-, stem of miitus, pp. of moture ; see Move. Der, 
motiv-i-ty (modern). Also motor, i.e. a mover. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. 
Errors, b. ii. c . 2. § 2, borrowed from L. motor, a mover. 
MOTLEY, of different colours. (F. — G.) ME. mottelee, Chaucer, 
C. T. 273 (A 271). So called because spotted or clotted. Apparently 
formed, with pp. suffix -v, from OF. mote/, *mottel, MF. motteau, 

* a clot of congealed moisture,’ Cot. ; also used in the sense of MF. 
mottelet, * a little clod, lump of earth,’ id. A dimin. of OF. mote, 


motte, MF. motte, * a clod, lump, round sodd, or turfe of earth ; also 
a little hill ;* Cot. See Moat. Cf. Languedoc monte/, a clot of 
anything adhesive, dimin. of mouto, a clod (D’Hombres). Mistral 
gives Prov. moutelouH, ‘petite pclote;’ h mouteloun, * cn grumeaux.’ 
p. Perhaps affected by OF. mattelt\ ’clotted, knotted, curdled, or 
curd-like ; * Cot. Cf. OF. mattonue, in the expression del mattonne, 
‘ a curdled [i.e. mottled] skic, or a skiefull of small curdled clowds; ' 
id. The OF. mo/te// answers to a pp. of a verb *matteler, representing 
an OHG. *matteln, a frequentative verb regularly formed from 
Bavarian matte, curds; Schmeller’s Baycrisclics Worterbuch, col. 
1685 ; MDn. matte, curds (Hexham). Der. mottled, Drayton, Muses* 
Elysium, Nymph. 6. 1 . 57. 

MOTTO, a sentence added to a device. (Ital. — L.) In Shak. 
Per. ii. 2. 38. — Ital. motto, ‘a worI, a mot, a saying, a posie or 
briefc in any shield, ring, or emprese’ [device] ; Florio.- L. muttum, 
a mutter, a grunt, a muttered sound ; cf. mhtlre, muttire, to mutter, 
mumble. Formed from i^MEU, to make a low sound; cf. Gk. fw, 
a muttered sound. See Mutter. And cf. Motet. 

MOULD (i), earth, soil, crumbling ground, (lu) ME. molde, 
P. Plowman, B. prol. 67, iii. 80. AS. molde, dust, soil, earth, 
country; (Trein, ii. 261. +Dn. moude, molde, mould; cf. molm, 
mould; Icel. mould, earth ; Dan.muld; Swed. mu// (for »<»/</) ; 
(^uth. mulda, dust ; Mk. vii. 1 1 ; prov. G. molt, molten, garden mould 
(Fliigel) ; OIIG. molta. p. All from a 'I’eut. t^e *mul-ddn, f. ; 
from *m 9 t, weak grade of <^MEL, to grind; see SCeal (i). Der. 
mould-warp, the old name for a mole (see tmde) ; also mould-er, 
a frequentative verb, ‘ to crumble often,* lienee, to decay, cf. ‘ in the 
mouldring of earth in frosts and sunne,’ Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 337. 
C The adj. mouldy, in its commonest sense, is unconnected. 
mOULD (2), a model, pattern, form, fashion. (F. — L.) ME. 
mottle, P. Plowman, B. xi. 341. ONorth F. molde, Les Rois, p. 244 
(Moisy) ; OF. molle, mole, mod. F. moule, a mould. Littre gives 
molle as the spelling of the 14th century; a still earlier form was 
modle, iu the 13th cent.- L. tnodtdum, acc. of modulus, a measure, 
standard, size. Sec Model. Cf. Span, molde, from modulus, by 
transposition. Dor. mod-el, a dimin. form. Also mould, vb., Mids. 
Nt. Dr. iii. 2. 2JX ; motdd-er, mould-ing. 

MOULD (3>, rust, spot. (^E.) Sjicnser has: ‘Ujion the lillc 
brest . . a litlc puqile mold ; ’ 1 ’*. Q. vi. 1 2. 7. But chiefly in the 
com])cmnd iron-mould. Here mould is a mere extension of mole, 
a spot ; the added d was prob. due to confusion with moled, i. e. 
spotted. ‘ One droppe of poyson infecteth the whole tunne of VVine ; 

. . oucyron Mote dcfaccth the whole peece of Lawnc Lyly, Euphucs, 
ed. Arber. p. 39. See further under Mole (i). 

MOULDY, musty, fusty. (Scand.) In .Shak. i Hen. IV, ii. 4. 
134 ; iii. 2. 1 19. This is an extremely difficult word. It has probably 
been confused with mould (1), supposed to mean dirt, though it 
properly means only friable earth. It has also probably been con- 
fused with mould (3), rust, spot of rust. But with neither of these 
words has it anything to do. It is formed from the sb. motdd, 
fustiness, which is cpiite an unoriginal word, as will appear. For 
an example of this sb., compaie : ‘ we see that cloth and aiiparell, 
not aired, doe breed moathes and mould;* Bacon, Nat. Hist. $ 343. 
This sb. is due to the ME. verb moulen, to become mouldy, to 
putrefy or rot, as in : ‘ Let us not moulen thus in idlcnesse ;* Chaucer, 
C. T., Group B, 33. The pp. mauled -was used in the precise sense 
of the mod. £. mouldy, and it is easy to see that the sb. was really 
due to this pp., and in its turn produced the adj. motddy. Stratraann 
cites ‘ )>i tnowlid mete,’ i.e. thy mouldy meat, Political Poems, &c., 
ed. Fumivall, p. 181 ; moullyde brede, i.e. mouldy bread, Reliquiae 
Antiques, i. 85 ; ‘ Pannes mauled in a wyche,’ clothes lying mouldy 
in a chest ; Test, of Love, b. ii. ch. ii. 1 . 29. So also mowled, mowlde, 
mucidus ; from moude, raucklare, Catholicon Anglicum, q.v. Todd 
cites: ‘Sour wine, and mowled bread;' Abp. Cmnmer, Ans. to 
Bp. Gardiner, p. 299. With which compare : ‘ Very coarse, hoary, 
moulded bread,’ Knollys, Hist, of the Turks (Todd), p. The oldest 
spelling of the ME. verb is muwlen. * Offer Ictcn Jiinges muwlen offer 
rusten ' ~ or let things grow mouldy or rusty ; Ancren Riwle, p. 344, 
1 . 4. We also find *mulede Jiinges ' — mouldy things, id. p. 104, 
note h. Hence mowly, adj. ; ‘ All the brede [bread] . . waxed anon 
mow!y;* Cnxton, Golden Legend, St. Thomas, § la Cf. prov. E. 
mouly, mouldy; E. D. D. Of Scand. origin. Cf. ME. rnou/, sb., 
mouldiness, answering to MDan. mul, Swed. dial, mul, muel, mujet, 
Swed. mbgel, mould. Cf. also Dan. mullen, mouldy, mulne, to 
become mouldy ; Swed. dial, mulas, Swed. mSglas, to grow mouldy ; 
Icel. mygla, to grow musty, formed, by vowel-change of w to y, 
from Icel. mug-, as in tnugga, mugginess. See Muggy. I'huR 
mould is mugginess ; the notions of muggy and mouldy are still not 
far apart. Der. moiddi-ness; also mo^d, verb, for moul, Spenser. 
F. Q. ii. 3. 41. See note on Mould (1) above. 

MOT^T, to cast feathers, os birds do. (L) The / is intrusive, 
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just as in fault from ME. fault \ see Fault. ME. mouitn; * his 
haire i.e. falls off, Prickc of Conscience, 1. 781. •Mowtyn, 

as fowlys, Plumeo, dtplunuo Prompt. Parv. * Mmuter, mavlttr^ 
quando aniiim pennx* decidunt ;* Gouldman, cited by Way to illus- 
trate * Mnwtare, or mnwtard \\.t. moulter, nioultini; bird], byrde, 
Plutw'f Prompt. Parv. AS. bi-mutian, to exchange (Hosworth). 
—I., miiinre, to change ; whence K. muer, to moult ; see Mew (3). 
So .'ilso OIIG. muzon, to moult, is merely borrowed from L. luutart; 
now spelt tnausen in mod. G. Der. moulting ; also mews ; and see 
mutable. 

MOUN^D, an earthen defence, a hillock. ‘Compast 

with a mound ; ’ Spenser, F. Q. ii. 7. 56. The sense of ‘ hillock ’ or 
‘heap’ is found also in F. mont, Ital. monte, and Walloon mont, 
a heap, a mass (.Sigart) ; as well as in I., mnns. Mound is merely 
a variant of mount (1).— AF. mund, variant of munt, a hill; Vie de 
St. Auban, K48, K75 ; OP', moot, mm L. mnntem, acc. of motts, a moun- 
tain, a heap. See below. ^ Perhaps confused with AS. mund, 
lirotection ; thus Ilaret (1580) has : ‘ A hedge, a mound, sepes.* Cf. 
])rov. IC. mound, a hedge. 

MOUMT f i), a nill, rising ground. (L.) ME. mutit, OEng. 
Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 11, 1. 14. AS. muut, Grcin, ii. 269. [7»i- 
mediately from Latin, but affected by AF. mw/j/. |»L. monlem, acc. of 
mans, a mountain ; stern mon-li-. Formed (with sufliix -//•) from the 
second grade (mow-) of ^MEN, to ])rojecl, seen in L. c-ntin-ere, to 
jut out; cf. E. pro~mon-ior~y. See ISlXlinsnt. Dcr. mouiit-ain, 
q.v.; mount (2), 

MOUNT (2), to ascend. (I'". — L.) ME. jHo«M/e;i,P. Plowman, 
11. prol. 67; older form monten, King AlLsaunder, 7S4. — F. motiler, 
‘to mount ;’ Cot. — F. mont, a mountain, hill. [The verb is due to 
the use of the OF. adverb a mont, up-hill ; so also the adv. a val, 
down-hill, produced V.nvnler, to swallow, and avnlanche.'\mm\.^nKiH~ 
tern, acc. of mans, a hill. See Mount (1). Der. mount-er, mount- 
ing; also mouHt-e-bauk, q.v. Also a-mount, q.v.; para-mount, re- 
mount, sur^iount, iania-mount, tra-montane. 

MOUNTAIN, a hill. (F.— L.) In early use. ME. mon/niW, 
J.ayamon, 1. 128a. — OF. montaigne, montaine; mod. P*. montagne, 
a mountain. — Late L. monluuea, by-form of montana, a mountain; 
JJucange. — L. montana, iieut. pi., mountainous regions; from mon- 
tanus, adj., hilly. ■■ L. mont-, stem of mons, a mountain. See 
Mount (1). Dor. mountain-ous. Cor. ii. 3. 127, from MP\ moniaign- 
eux, * mountainous,’ Cot.; mountain-eer. Temp. iii. 3. 44, with suHi.\ 
•eer- P'. -i>r. 

MOUNTXiBANK. a charlatan, quack doctor. (Ital. — L. and 
G.) T.it. ‘one who mounts on a bench,* to ])roclaim his nostram.s. 
See Trench, Select Gl<is>,ary. In .Shak. I lamlet, iv. 7. 1 42. ‘ P'ellows, 
to moutd a hank\ Hid your instructor In the dear longues, never 
discourse to you Of the Italian mountehanks ? ’ lien Jonson, Volpone, 
ii. 1 (Sir Politick^. — It.!!, montamhanm, a mountebank ; Mlml. n/on/a 
in banco, ‘ a mounlibaiike,’ montar^ in banco, * to plaic the mounli- 
banke;’ P'lorio. p. Hence the e stands for older f, which is short 
lor in; the mod. Ital. must be divided monta-m-hanco, where -w- (for 
im) has become m before the following Ital. montare, to mount, 
cognate with P\ monter, to mount ; in ^ L. in, in, on ; and Ital. 
Itatieo, from OlIG. banc, a bench, money-table. Sec Mount (2^, 
In. and Bank (2^. Cf. Ital. saltimbanco (for saltar in banco), 
a (mack. 

MOURN, to grieve, be sad. (E.) ME. moornen, monrnen, mnrnen ; 
Chaucer, C. T., A 3704. AS. murnan, to grieve ; Grein, ii. abq.+Iccl. 
morna; Goth, maurnan; OIIG. mornen. p. The Goth. liefore 
-an is a mere suffix, giving the verb an intransitive character ; and 
the Tent. ty])e is *mur-n-an-. Allied to AS. meornan, to care ; Gk. 
Ikip-ifiva, sorrow. P'rom ^.SMICK ; cf. Skt. smr, to rcmemlwr, to 
long for. Der. mourn-ful, Spenser, J*'. Q. i. i. 54; mourn-ful-ly, 
mourn-ful-ncss ; mourn-ing, sb., AS. murnuug. 

MOUSE, a small rodent quadruped. ME. mous (without 

final «), Chaucer, C. T. 144, AS. wifis, in A'f.fric’s Gloss., Nomina 
P'erarnm ; Voc. 120. 16. The pi. is mys, by vowel -cliange ; whence 
p^. wnVtf.+Du. muis; Icel. mas, pi. myss; Dan. muus; .Swed. nws; 
G. maui ; Knss. muii,h{e) ; L. mus ; Gk. ftvs ; Pers. mush ; Rich. I )ict. 
P- i Skt. miisha-, a vat, a mouse, p. The sense is ‘ the stealing 
animal .’■■^^Mi'.US, to steal; whence Skt. nmsk, to steal, masha-, 
a stealer. Der. mouse, vb., Macb. ii. 4. 13, mous-cr; mouse-ear, 
ajilant, mouse-tail, a plant. Also fnuscle. (Hut not til-mouse.) 
MOUSTACHE. MUSTACHE, the hair on the upper lip. 
(P*. — Ital. — Gk.) Foimerly mustachio, Sh.ik. L. L. L. v. i. no; 
this is taken from the Ital, form given below, lloth mustachio ami 
mustache are given in llloiint’s Gloss., od. 1674. — F. moustache, ‘a 
mustachoe;' Cot. — Ital. mostacdo, ‘a face, a snout, a mo.stacho;’ 
P'lorio. [Cf. Span, nmstacho, a whisker, moustache ; answering to 
the E. form mostacho in P lorio.] — Gk. ixvarcut-, stem of fivara^, the 
npper lip, a moustache ; Doric and Laconic form of n&ara^, that 
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I whcrewilh one chews, the month, the npiier lip; cf. imnAinr, to 
chew, eat. See Mastio. 

MOUTH, the aperture between the lips, an aperture, orifice, out- 
let. (E.) MIC. mouth, Chaucer, C. T. 1,63. AS. wfitf, Grein, ii. 
a66.+Du. moud; Icel. munnr (for *mun 6 r); Dan. mund', Swed. 
muH ; G. mund; Goth, mutdhs. p. Teut. type *munthoz, m. ; Idg. 
tyjie *m9ntos; cf. L. mentum, the chin. Der. motdh, vb., Hamlet, 
iv. 2. 20 ; mouth-fnl, Pericles, ii. l. 35 ; mouth-piece. 

MOVE, to set in motion, stir, impel. (P'.-L.) ME. mouen, 
tnoeuen, meuen; P. Plowman, B. xvii. 194 (where all three spellings 
occur in the MSS. 'I'he u is written for v, the form tneuen is 
common). Also in Chaucer, Pari, of Foules, 1. I50.-()P’. woifOiV, 
mod. P'. mouvoir. — L. mouere, to move ; pp. mbtus. Allied to Skt. 
miv, to push (with pp. mat a-, moved, corresponding to L. mottis ; 
also Gk. afievoncu, I surpass. Der. mov-er. Chancer, C. T. 2989 
(A 2987); mttv-able, of which the ME. form was meble or moeble, 
P. Plowman, B. iii. 267, borrowed from F. meuble, L. mbhilis, 
movable; mov-nbl-y,mov-able-ness; move-meni, Gower, C. A. iii. I07, 
hk. vii. 674, from OP’, movement (Bur^iuy) ; mav-ing, mov-ing-ly. 
Also mobile, from L. mbhilis, movable, olten contracted to nuA ; see 
Mob. Also mot-ion, q.v., mot-ive, q.v., mot-or\ cf. I., jip. motus. 
Also mo-ment, com-mot-ion, e-mot-ion, pro-mote, re-mote, remove; 
mutiny. 

MOW (1), to cut down with a scythe. (E.) ME. mowen ; ‘Mowe 
other moiven* (other MSS. mouwen), i. c. mow (hay) or stack (in a 
mow); P. Plowm.on, C. vi. 14. Tlie old pt. t. was mew, still com- 
mon in Cambridgesliirc ; sec Layamon, 1942. AS. mawan, Grein, 
ii. 213. (The vowel-change from AS. d to E. o is regular ; cf. stun, 
stonc.)+T>u. manijen ; G. miihen, OIIG. mann, to mow. p. Teut. 
type *mirwau-; allied to Gk. fl-fid-w, 1 reap, L. me-t-ere, to rcaj). 
Brugmann, ii. § 6S0. Der. mow-er. mow-ing ; also nua-d, mea-d-ow, 
after-ma-th. 

MOW (2), a heap, jiile of hay or corn. (I). 1 ME. mnwe; ‘ mowe 
of scheues’.. heap of sheaves, given as a various reading in Wyclif, 
Ruth, iii. 7 (later text). AS. mugn, a mow, ICxod. xxii. 6 , where 
the Vulgate has aceruus frugum. Oldest form muha, Corpus Glus,, 
.f6.4-Icel. mugtt, mugi, a swathe in mowing, also a crowd of ])Cople, 
a mob ; Norw. mugn, mua, a heap (of hay). p. The change from 
AS. g to ME. w is common ; so also in M 1C. morwe (morrow) from 
AS. morgen ; ME. hawe, a haw, AS. haga. 

MOW (3), a grimace; obsolete. (F.-MDu.) ‘With mop and 
mow;’ Temp. iv. 47. ‘ Mopping and mowing;' K. Lear, iv. i. 64. 

* I mowe, I mocke one ; he usetli to mockc and mowe ; ’ I’alsgrave. 
Chaucer has ME. mowes, pi.; C. T., I 258. — Op', moe, mouth, li]>, 
gtimacc ; P'. move, ‘ a moe, or mouth, .an ill-favoured extension or 
thrusting out of the lips ; ’ Cot. — MDu. tnomve, the protruded under- 
lip ; see Ondc-.nans, who cites the phrase mn'-en die mouwe to make 
a grimace, ilcride, in two passages. ^ The wonl mop, its com- 
panion, is .also foreign ; see Mop (2). 

MUCH, great in quantity. (E.) ME. moche, muche, miche, 
P'ormcrly also used with respect of size. 'A moche man’ = a tall 
man ; P. I’lowman, B, viii. 70 ; where one MS. reads mykil. ‘ Muche 
and lyle’ ^ great and small; Chaucer, C. T. 496 (A 494), where 
other MSS. have tnorhe, miche, meche. p. When we compare MIC. 
miche, moche, muche, with the older forms michel, mochel, muchel, we 
sec at once that the former result from the latter by the loss of final 
/. Muche occurs in Layamon, 10350; but nut in AS. Muchel, 
muchel, are variants of michel (the orig. form) due to furin-associalion 
with ME. Intel, from A.S. lytel. p. I'he orig. form was AS. micel 
(cf. Lowl. Sc. mickle), great. -flL’e!. mikill, great; OIIG. tnihhil; 
Goth, mikils. Allied to Gk. /uydX-q, great, /uyat, great ; and to L. 
maguus. See Magnitude. 

MUdLAGE, a slimy substance, gum. (P'. — L.^ Richardson 
cites the word from Bacon’s I’hilusophical Remains. The adj. mwei- 
laginous is in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — P'. mucilage, ‘ slime, ebammy 
sap, glcwy juice ; ’ Cot. — L. muciliigo (stem mucilagin-), mouldy 
moisture; used by TheiKlorus Priscianus (iv. 1), a physician of Hie 
4th century (I^ewis). ICxtended from *miicilus, for mucidus, an adj. 
formed from rnucu-s: sec Muous. Der. mucilagin-ous (from the 
string. 

MUCK, filth, dung, dirt. (Scauil.) ME. muck ; spelt muk, Cower, 
C. A. ii. 290; bk. V. 4853; muc, Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 
myki, dung; whence myki-reka, a muck-rake, dnng- 
sbovd; cf. moka, to shovel dung out of a st.able; Dan. mog, dung; 
Norw. mok-dunge, a muck -heap ; prob. allied to Norw. mukka, 
a heap. Cf. Swed. morka, to throw dung out of a stable, like prov. 
E. ‘ to muck out.* ^ Not allied to AS. meox, dung, whence prov. IC. 
mixen, a <lutig-henp. Dor. muck-y, muck-i-ness; muck-heap, muck-rake 
(Hunvan’s Pilg. Progress). 

MUCK, AMUCK, a term applied to malicious rage. (Malay.) 
Only in the phrase ‘to run amuck;' the word has been absurdly 
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turned into a muck. Dryden goes further, and inserts an adjective 
between muck and the supposed article I ' And runs an Indian muck 
at all he meets;* Hind and Panther, iii. n88. To run amuck is to 
run about in a mad rage. — Malay amuk^ ^engaging furiously in 
battle, attacking with desperate resolution, rushing in a state of 
frenzy to the commission of indiscriminate murder, running amuck. 
It is applied to any animal in a state of vicious rage;* Marsden, 
Malay Diet, p. i6. 

MUCKOhDEH, a handkerchief. (Prov.— L.) * Take my muck- 

inder^ And dry thine eyes ; ’ Ben Jonson, Tale of a Tub, iii. i (Turfe). 
ME. mrdtadourf Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 30. — Prov. tnacadovr, mod. 
Prov. moueadou (Mistral) ; the same as F. mouckoir. — L. tyjie *mucca- 
torium, the same as mumtnrium, a wiper ; given by Ducange in the 
sense of * pair of snuffers.' — Late L. muccare, to free fibm mucus. »L. 
muccus, mucus ; see MUOUB. 

MUCUS, slimy fluid. (L.) The adj. mucous is in older use, the 
sb. being modern. Sir T. Browne says the chameleon’s tongue has 
‘a mucous and .slimy extremity;' Vulg. ICrrors, b. iii. c. 21. $ 7. — L. 
mucus, muccus, slime from the nose; whence the adj. mucosus, 
Engli^ed by mucous. Allied to Gk. itv(a, the discharge from the 
nose, livutjs, snuff of a wick : cf. Gk. duofivaafiv ( = Auo-fivu-ytiv), to 
wipe the nose ; L. e-mungere, to wipe the nose. Der. muc-ous ; and 
see mucilage, match (2). 

MUD, wet, soft earth, mire. (E.'' ME. Miwrf; the dat. mudde 
occurs in Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 407 ; see Spec, of Eng., ed. 
Morris and Ske.at, ]). 156, 1. 407. Not found in A.S. Of Old Low 
G. origin, and prob. a native word. EFries. mudde. CL OI.0W G. 
mudde, mud ; whence the adj. muddig, muddy, Bremen Worterbuch ; 
MSwed. modd, mnd (Hire) ; Pomcran. modde. Also in an extended 
form ; cf. Uu. imdder, mud. The cognate High German form 
is found ill the Bavarian moil, peat, already mentioned as the origin 
of E. mnat ; sec Moat. This establishes it as a 'leut. word. Cf. 
Skt. mutra-m, urine. Der. mudd-y, mudd-i-ly, mudd-i-uess, mudd-le. 

MUDDI.E, to confuse. (E.) * Muddle, to rout with the bill, 
as geese and ducks do; also, to make tijisy and unfit for business;* 
Kersey, ed. 1715. A frequentative verb, formed with the usual 
suffix -le, from the sb. mud. Thus to mudd le is to go often in mud, 
to dabble in mud ; hence, to render water turbid, and, generally, to 
confuse. Simihirly, Dan. muddre, to stir up mud in water, said of 
a ship, from Dan. mudder, mud (from Du.'). Cf. IG'ries. vtuddelen, 
to dirty; MUu. moddelen, ‘to mudd water,’ Hexham; I'omeran. 
mtu ideln, to disorder. See Mud. 

MUEZZliN', a Mohammedan crier of the hour of prayer. (Arab.) 
Spelt muezin in Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, p. 339. — Arab. 
mu'zin, mu'azzin, ‘ the juiblic crier, who assembles people to prayers 
by proclamation from a minaret;’ Kich. Diet. p. 1523; muazzin, 

‘ the crier of a mosque;’ Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 617. Connected 
with Arab, azan, the call to jirayers, Palmer, col. 17 ; uzn, the car, 
Kich. p. 48, Palmer, col. 17 ; azina, he listened, Kich. p. 48. (Here 
z = with the sound of E. th in that.) 

MUFF (I), a warm, soft cover for the hands. (Walloon— F.— 
Late L.) .S|xlt muffe in Minsheu, ed. 1627. Prob. from Walloon 
mouffe (Sigart), moj (Kemacle), a muff. [Cf. Du. muf. Low G. muff 
(Berghaiis); J'!Fries. m///; from the same.] A shortened form of 
F. mouffe, a kind of muff : see further under Muffle. 

MUFF (a), a silly iellow, simpleton. (liL.) A prov. E. word, of 
imitative origin. It simply means ‘ a mumbler’ or indistinct speaker. 
Cf. prov. E. muff, muffle, to mumble (Ilalliwcll) ; moffle, to do any- 
thing ineffectually ; id. So also prov. FI. maffle, to speak indistinctly, 
an old word, occurring in Richard the Kedeles, ed. Skeat, iv. 63: 

‘ And somme mafflid with the month, and nyst [knew not] what they 
mente.’ CL Du. muffin, to dote; prov. G. muffen, to be sulky 
(Fliigel) ; EF’ries. muf, a muff, simpleton ; Du. mof, a (Westphalian) 
boor, a clown, used as a nickname. ^ Cf. ‘ Almains, Rutters, Muffes, 
and Danes;’ Marlowe, Tamb. pt. ii. A. i. sc. i. 22. This is the 
same word ; Muffe (Du. mof) was a nickname given by one Germanic 
people to another. ‘The Low Dutch call the High muffes . . up- 
braiding them with their hcavinesse ; ’ Sir J. Keresby, Travels (1657). 
And see Addit. to Narcs. 

MUFFIN, a kind of tea-cake. (F. ?) Lane. dial, mowfin, moufin, 
a wheat-cake baked upon a bake-stone over the fire ; tea-cake in 
general (E. D. D.). Cj). Norm. dial, mouflu, adj., said of bread 
swollen up in the baking, Moisy, Corblet ; OF', moufiet, soft bread 
(Roquefort); OF*, mofflet, bread of a finer .sort (Ducange); Prov. 
pan mouflet, soft bread (Mistral) ; OF*, pain moflet, soft bread 
(Godefroy). Probably related to FlFries. muffeln, to mnmble food, 
as a toothless person does. See MufT (2). 

MUFFIiB, to cover up warmly. (I*'. — Late L.) Levins, ed. 1 570, 
gives; ‘A muffle, focale [i. e. a neck-cloth]; to m%ffle the face, 
velare ; to muffle the mouth, obturare ; ' col. 184. ‘I muffyll, je em- 
monffle;' Palsgrave. The pp. muffeld is in Malory, ed. Caxton, 
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bk. viii. ch. 25 ; 1. 34. Only the verb is now used, but it is derived from 
the sb. here given.— OF. moffe, mouffe (13th cent., ^ttrd) ; the same 
as mot/jffle, which Cot. cimlains by * a winter mittaine.’ [CL MDu. 
moffel, ‘a muff, or muffe lined with fnrre;’ Hexham; Norweg. 
muffel, a half-glove, mitten ; Aasen; from OF.] — Late L. muffula 
(occurring A. D. 817), a winter glove (Ducange) ; also spelt mtdfola. 
Of unknown origin, p. From the sb. mtffle came the verb to muffle, 
in common use owing to analogy with the numerous frequentative 
verbs ending in -It. See Muff (i). 'I'o muffle a bell is to wrap 
a cloth round the clapper ; a muffled peal is a peal rung with such 
bells, rung on the 31st of December. At midnight, the muffles arc 
taken off, and the New Year is rung in. Hence the phrase *a mtffled 
sound : * the sense of which approaches that of prov. FZ. natffle, to 
mumble, from a different source, as cxjilained under Mun (a). 
Der. mtM-er, Merry W'ives, iv. 2. 73, 

MUFTI, an expounder of the law, magistrate. (Arab.) In Sir 
T. Herbert’s 'J'ravels. ed. pp. 175, 2S5; spelt mufiti, Howell, 

Directions for Travel, ed. Arber, p. 85 ; mujti in Sandys, Trav. 163a, 
p. 36 (end). — Arab, mufti, ‘ a magistrate ' ( Palmer, col. 590) ; ‘ wise, 
one whose sentence has the authority of the law, an ex[)Ounder of 
the Muhammednn law, the mufti or head law-officer amongst the 
Turks;’ Kich. Diet. p. 1462. Connected with /ri/te<7, ‘a judicious 
or Feligiou.s decree pronounced by a mufti, a judgment, sentence ; ’ 
id. p. 1070. % The phrase ‘ in mufti ' means in civilian costume, 

as ojujosed to military dress. See Yule. 

MUG, a cylindrical cup for liquor. (Low G.) ‘A mugge, potte, 
Cdlula;' Levins, 184. 24. ‘Clay mugis,' pi.; G. Douglas, tr. of 
Virgil, prol. to bk. viii. st. 8. Perhaps from l‘T'''ries. nutkke, a 
cylindrical earthen vessel ; Groningen mokke (Molema, p. 543) ; 
whence also Norm. dial, tnnque, Guernsey mogtte (Moisy); Norw. 

open can or pitcher; see Aasen, l.arsen. Tlie 
Irish mugan, a mug, is prob. from E. Cf. prov. FI. muggen, made of 
earthenware. 

MUGGY*, damp and close, said of weather. (Scand.) Both 
muggy and mugghh are in Ash’s Diet., ed. J775. — Icel. mugga, soft 
drizzling mist; whence mugguvedr, muggy, misty weather. Cf. 
Norw. mugg, fine rain ; muggen, moist, muggy. Perhaps allied 
(o Dan. muggen, musty, mouldy; mugue, to grow musty; Swed. dial. 
muggen, mouldy, from mugg, mould. Cf. also Swed. miigel, mould, 
Icel. mytrla, to grow musty. Der. muggi-ness ; cf. mouldy. 
MUGWORT, the name of a wild flower. (E.) Spelt moguwrte 
ill I'alsgravc. A.S. muegwyrt, the Artemisia ; see numerous examples 
of the word in Cockayne’s A. S. Lccchdoms, iii. 339. It prob. means 
* midge-wort ; ’ see Midge. Perhaps regarded as being gotid against 
midges ; cf. flea-hane. For the form, cf. OSax. muggia, Du. mug. 
Low G. mugge, a midge, muggert, mugwort. Note also Dan. myg- 
hlomsl, * miilge-bloom,’ bog orchis. 

MUDATTO, a child ot a white person and a negro. (Span.— L.) 
Used by FI. Young, The Centaur (1734), letter 2 ; Todd’s Johnson. 
—Span, mulato, ‘a mulatto, a son of a black and of a white;’ 
Pineda (1740); ‘the sonne of a black Moore and one of another 
nation;’ Minsheu (1623). F'rom Span, mul-u, a mule, with dimin. 
suffix -a/-; see Diez. — L. mulum, acc. of tnulus ; see Mule. 
MUIiBEBBY, the fruit of a certain tree. (Hybrid ; L. and E.) 
ME. moolbery. Trevisa translates sycomoros by moolberyes, i. 11, 
1. 4. Here the I stands for r ; cf. ME. murherie, Voc. 557. 31. The 
AS. name for the tree was mvr-beam ; see Cockayne's A. S. Lcech- 
doms, iii. 339. ‘ Morns, vel rubus, mdr-bcam ; ’ yElfric’s (iloss., 

Nomina Arborum, in Wright’s Vocab. i. 32, col. a. [The AS. beam, 
a tree, is mod. FI. p. Jierry is an £. word ; mul -- ME. 

moolf=rAS. mbr-. The AS. mvr- is from L. morus, a mulberry-tree. 
Cf. Gk. impov, popov, a mulberry, popia, a miiltierry-tree ; perhaps 
fiikpov is the origin of L. mnrum, a mulberry. ^ The G. maidbeere 
(OHG. murberi) is similarly compounded, from L. mcirws and G. 
be en. See Byoazaore. Der. murrey. 

MUIiCT, a fine, penalty. (L.) Given os a sb. in Minshen, ed. 
1627.— L. mulcln, a fine, penalty; whence also OF. multe (Cot- 
grave). The older and better I .. form is multa. Said to be of Sabine 
or Oscan origin. Der. mulct, vb. 

MUliE, the offspring of the horse and ass. (F'. — L.) ME. mule, 
Rob. of Glonc. p. 189, 1. 3913. — F'. mulum, acc. of muJus, 

a mule. p. The long u points to a loss ; the word is cognate with 
Gk. pvnKos, an ass, pvxhus, a stallion ass. (See I’rellwitz.) ^ The 
L. mulus is also the origin of AS. mu/, which is obsolete ; it would 
have given the mod. FI. form as moul or tootvl. Der. mul-ish; mul- 
et-eer, spelt muleier in old cdd. of Shakespeare, i lien. VI, iii. 2. 68, 
from F. muletier, ‘ a muletor ’ (Cot.), which from F. midet, ‘ a moyle, 
mulct, or great mule’ (id.), formed with suffix -e/ from F'. nttde<L. 
mulum, acc. of mfdus. 

MUIiLAH, M9I.I1A, a Mohammedan title of respect given to 
some religious dignitaries. (Arab.) Arab. maulR, a judge, the niagis- 
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trate of a large city, a lord, a raastCT,* Rich. Diet. p. 1528; commonly 
pronounced mdla in '1 urkey (Devic). 

MUIiIiED, a term applied to sweetened ale or wine. (F-L.?) 
Apparently from ME. mullen^ to break to powder, crumble (Prompt. 
Parv. p. powder, the sense of which was 

perhaps transferred (as Way suggests) to the ‘ j)Owdered condiments * 
which tlic ale contained, csp. grated spices, and the like. Cf. ME. 
mu/, A.S. my/, dust, powder. But Blount's (Buss, has: * Mtdled 
Hick {yittttm molliium), trecausc softened and made mild by burning 
.'ind a mixture of sugar.’ F. mollir, to soften. — L. mollire, to soften. 
— L. mollis, soft; see Mollify. Cf. mull'd, weak ; Cor. iv. 5. 239. 
MUIiIiEIN, a kind of wild flower. (F.) The great mullein is 
V'erhascum thapsus. S])elt muZ/ein in Minsheu, ed. 1627. ME.moleyn, 
Prompt. Parv. — AF. moleine. Woe. 336. 31 ; F. molrne. The ME. 
name was so/te, i. e. the soft. This suggests a dcr. from OF. mol, 
soft; from L. mollis, soft. 

MUIiIiET (0, a kind offish. (F.-L.) ME. motel x *Molet, 
fysche, Mullus',' Piompt. Parv. Older form mulet, occurring as a 
gloss to L. mulus in a list of fishes of the 12th cent.; sec Wright's 
Vocab. i. 98, 1. I. — OF. mulet, ‘the mullet-fisli ; ’ Cot. Formed, 
with dimin. suffix -ei, from L. mullus, Late L. mulus, the red mullet. 
Cf. Ok. fivAXor, a sea-fish. 

MUIiIiET (a), a five-pointed star. (K. — L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674. A term in herialdry. ME. molet, a mullet (in heraldry); 
Book of St. Alban’s, ]it. ii. fol. f 7, back ; ]>l. moletlys, id. fol. b 3, 
back. — OF. and F. molette, a rowel ; ‘ molette iFesperan, the rowell of 
a spur,* Cot.; mollette, ‘a mullet, the ramhead of a windlesse, the 
rowell of a spur;* id. llatzfeld explains F. molette. a.% the dimin. 
of F. meule, a niill-stuiie. — L. mda, a mill. See Molar, Mill. 
^ The transference of sense was from ‘ wheel of a water-mill ’ to 
any wheel, including the spur-rowel, which the mullet resembled. 
MUUjIGATA W !Nx , a liot soup. (Tamil. ) 1 1 occurs in 1 784 ; 
see ^'uIe. From Tamil milagu-taunir, lit. pepper-water (Viile). Cf. 
Malny.al.nm mu/aka, pepper; 'J'aniil ianntr, water (11. II. W'ilson). 
MUUjION, an upright division between the lights of windows. 
(F.) A variant of munnion, with the same sense, which is still in 
use in Dorsetshire; ILilliwell. It occurs in some edd. of Florio; 
see below. — F. moignon, ‘a stump, or the blunt end of a thing; 
moignon des ailes, the stumps, or ])inions of the wings ; inoignon du 
liras, the brawn, or brawny ]iart of the arm;* Cot. Hence 
munnion, just ns OF. troignon gives E. trunnion. Cf. MItal. mugnone, 

* a carjienter's munion or trunion ; ’ Torriano. As W edgwood well 
observes, ‘the munnion or mullion of a window is the stump of the 
division before it breaks off into the tracery of the window.* It 
clearly took its name from the likeness to the stump of a lopped 
tree, which is one of the senses of F. moignon i see Littre. The 
word also occurs as .Span, mnflon, the brawn or muscle of the arm, 
the stump of an arm or leg cut off ; I’ort. munhoes, pi. of munhdo, the 
trunnions of a gun. I'lirlher allied to Span, muileca, the wrist, I’ort. 
munheea. y. From OF. moing, maimed (Dicz, 4th cd. j>. 725). Of 
uncertain origin ; see Kiirting, § 6369. ^ The E. form may be 

Walloon. .Sigart has: * Mouyon, mouillon (ifcabiau), tranche de 
cahillaut ; peut-elre de moignon' 

MUliTANQUIiAR, having many angles. (1..) In Kersey, ed. 
1713. — L. mult-, stem of multus, many ; and angularis, angular. 
See Multitude and Ang;ular. ^ Similarly, multi-lateral, from 
multi t^multo-, from multus, and E. lateral, q. v. .So also multi- 
Jorm. 

MUIjTIFARIOUS, manifold, diversified. (L.) In Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674 ; lie s.ays it occurs in Bacon. Englished (by change 
of -vs to -uus, as in ardu-ous. See.) from L. multi/arius, manifold, 
various. 'I’he orig. sense apjiears to be ‘ many-speaking,’ i. e. spe.ak- 
ing on m.iny subjects. — L. multi - multo-, from multus, mnch; and 
-Jnrius, jirob. connected with fdrl, to »)enk. Cf. the rare word 
ftiriari, to Mieak. See Multitude and Fate. 

MULTIPLE, reijcalcd many times. (L.) In Kersey, ed. 1 7 1 5. 
A coined word, analogous to tri-ple, quadru-ple. See., the suflix being 
due to the J^. suflix -p/ex ; see Multiply. 

MULTIPLY, to increase many times, make more numerous. 
(F. — L.) Mli. muUi/'lien, Chaucer, C. T. 16303 (G 835). lie also 
lias multiplying, sb., C. '1'. l 230S (C 374) ; and multiplication, C. T, 
16317 (G 849). — F. multiplier, ‘to multiply;* Cot. — L. mnltiplicare, 
to render manifold. — L. multipUe-, stem of multiplex, manifold.- L. 
multi- — multo-, for multus, much ; and llie suflix -plex, with the sense of 
* fold.* See Multitude and Complex, Plait. Uer. multipUc-and, 
from the fut. pass. part. muUipUcamlus ; multiplic-at-ion, from F. mnl- 
tiplieatioft<L. acc. midtipliciitionem; midliplic-at-ive i multipli-er; 
multip lie-i -ty, Drayton, The Mooncalf, 1. 401 (R.). 

MUliTITUDE, a great nunihcr, a ciowd. (F.— L.) .MI-:. 
multitude, Gower, C. A. i. aao; bk. ii. iSio.-F. multitude, ‘a mul- 
titude; ’ Cot.— L. muUitudinem, acc. of midtitiido, a multitude. 


Formed (with suflix -tudo) from multi- ^ multo-, from multus, many, 
much. Root unknown. Der. multitudin-ous, Macb. 11. 2. 62, from 
the stem multitudin-. 

MULTUBE, a toll or fee taken for grinding com at a mill. 
(F. — L.) MF. moulture, ‘ a multure ; a grist, or grinding ; the come 
pound; also, the toll or fee that’s due for grinding; Cot. (F. 
mouiure.)^L. molitura, a grinding; from molere (pp. molitus), to 
grind. See Molar. 

MUM (1), an interjection, impressing silence. (E.) In Shak. 
Temp. iii. 2. 59. ME. mom, mum, expressive of the least possible 
sound with the lips; P. Plowman, B. nrol. 215; Lydgate, London 
Lyck|jeny, st. 4, in Si^iec. of Eng. ed. Skeat, p. 24. So also I« mu, 
Gk. /tv, the least sound made with the lips. Evidently of imitative 
origin. Der. mum-ble; and sec mummer. Compare mtw, murmur, 
mutter, mvth, 

MUM (2), a kind of beer. (Low G.) ‘Cold roast beef and wkwi;* 
Guardian, no. 34 ( 1 71 3). ‘ Mugs of mum ; * Pope, l^unciad, ii. 385. 
Named after Christian iHi/wr/ir, a brewer of Brunswick (ab. 1492). 
Cf. Du. mom, G. mumme (in W'eigand). 

MUMBLE, to speak indistinctly, to chew incflicjently. (E.) 
The b is excrescent, and due to emphasis ; the final -le is the usual 
frequentative enrling. ME. momelen, manulen, to speak indistinctly 
or weakly; P. Plowman, A. v, 21, B. v. 21. Formed with the 
frequent, suflix -el- from ME. mom, a slight sound. See Mum (i), 
Cf. Du. w'jwime/wi.'EFries. and G. mummeln, to mutter, mumble; 
similarly formed ; Low G. mummeln, to luuniblc food (Scbambach.) 
Der. mumhl-er, mumbl-ing. 

mummer, a masker, buffoon. (F. — Du.) ‘That goeth a 
mummynge ;* Tyndall, Works, p. 13, col. 2, 1. 1. ‘As though he 
came in in a mummary;* Sir T. More, Woiks, p. 97.*; b. ‘Made 
prouysyon for a dysguysynge or a mummynge ; ’ Fabyan’s Chroa. an. 
1399-1400. ‘Moinrnery, mommerie;' Palsgrave. ME. momnierye, 
mommynge, a nide dramatic enteitainmcnt ; Trevisa, tr. of lligden, 
viii. 539, 540. This eaily use of the F. form mummery shows that 
we took the word through the French, though it was orig. a Dutch 
or I’latt-dculsch word, ('otgrave gives, however, no verb ; but this 
was easily develo|rcd. — MF. mommenr, ‘a mummer, one that goes 
a mumming; * also mommerie, ‘a mummery, a mumming; * Cot.— 
MDu. mommen, ‘to guc a morning, or in a maske;* also mom, 
mommer, or mommekans, ‘ a mommer, or a masker ; ' also mommerye, 
‘ momming, or masking* (with F. suflix) ; Hexham. He also gives 
mom-aensicht, ‘ a vizard, or a inoinmers vizard.’ Cf. Low G. mum- 
meln, bemummeln, to mask, mumme, a mask ; Bremen Worterbuch. 
(Hence G. vermimmen, to mask.) p. The origin is imitative, from 
the sound mum or mom, used by nurses to frighteu children, like the 
E. bo ! See Wedgwood, who refers to the habit of nurses wlio wish 
to frighten or amuse children, and for this purpose cover their faces 
and say nmm I or bo ! whence the notion of masking to give amuse- 
ment. Cf. G. mummd, a bugbear. Thus the origin is much the 
same as in the case of mum, mumble] sec Mum (1). Der. rnttw- 
mer-y. 

MUMMY, an embalmed human body. (F. — Ital. — Pens.) For- 
merly used of stuff derived from mummies. * Mumy, Mummy, a 
thing like pitch sold by the apothecaries; . . one [_kind3 is digged 
out of the graves, in Arabia and Syria, of those bodies that were 
embalmed, and is called Arabian Mummy ; ’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
^ Mummy hath great force in stanching of hloud ;* Bacon, Nat. Hist. 
$ 980. — MF. mnmie, ‘mummy; man’s flesh imbalmcd; or rather 
the stuffe wherewith it hath been long imbalmcd;’ Cot — Ital. 
mummia, mumia (ef. Span. 7»o»iia). — Pers. mtimiyu, a mummy.— 
Pers. mum, mum, wax (much used in embalming); Rich. Diet, 
p. i.S-so. 

MUMP, to mumble, sulk, whine, beg. (Du.) A mumper was an 
old cant term for a beggar; and to mump was to beg, also to be 
sulky; sec Narcs, ed. Halliwcll and Wright. The original notion 
was to mumble, hence to mutter, be sulky, to beg ; used derisively 
with various senses. ‘ How he mumps and bridles ! * where the sense 
apiiears to be ‘ grimaces ; ’ Beanm. and Fletcher, Maid in the Mill, 
iii. 2 (Pedro). — Du. momp^en , to mump, to cheat (Sewel). Cf. MDu. 
mompelen, to mumble (Sewel); mommelen, mompelen, to mumble 
(Hexham), p. The form mompelen is nothing but an emphasised 
form of mommelen, and mompen of mommen, to say mum, to mask. 
That is, mump is merely a strengthened form of the imitative word 
mum ; see Mum (1), Mumble, Mummer. Cp. Norw. mumpa, to 
nmneh; WFlem. mompe, a mouthful, also, one who pouts (De Bo). 
The curious Goth, verb bi-mamp-jan, to deride, mock at, Luke, xvi. 
I.}, 1ms a similar origin. Der. mump-er, mump-ish (sullen) ; mumps, 
f|. v. 

MUMPS, a swelling of tbe glands of the neck. (Du.) This 
tionblesome disease renders speaking and eating difficult, and gives 
the patient the appearance of being sullen or sulky. ‘ To have the 
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mumps * or ‘ to 1>c in the mumps * was, originally, to be snllen ,* the 
sense was easily transferred to the disease which gave such an 
appearance. It is derived from the verb KCump, q.v. We find 
mumps used as a term of derision. *Not such another as 1 was, 
mumps!* Beaum. and Fletcher, Scornful Lady, v. i (Elder Loveless). 
' Sick o* the mumps, i. e. sulky ; B. and F., Bonduca, i. a (Petillins), 
near the end. 

MUNCH, to chew, masticate. (£.) In Mach. i. 3. 5 (where ed. 
1623 has mounekt), Udall has mauneh, Apoph. of Erasmus, | 23. 
ME. /none hen, Chaucer, Troil. i. 914. Monch- answers to an older 
form monk-, apparently an imitative word parallel to the base mom- 
in ME. momelen, to mumble; see Mumble. Kilian has MDu. 
moncken, mompelen, * mussitaie.' Cf. EFries. and Low (>. munieln, 
to mumble; and see Mump. I|f We cannot deduce it from F. 
manger, for phonetic reasons; yet it is quite possible that this 
common F. word may have helped to suggest the special sense. 
The F. manger is from L. mandacare, to chew, extended from 
mandaeus, a glutton, which is from maudere, to chew; see Man- 
dible. Der. munch-er. 

MUNDANE, worldly. (F. — T,.) Taken from F., but now spelt 
as if from Latin. ‘For folowinge of his plcasauncc mondayne;* 
Skelton, Book of Three Fooles, ed. Dyce, i. 305. — F. mondain, 
‘mundane;’ Cot.--L. munddmis, worldly.— 1.. mundus, the world 
(lit. order, like Gk. aotr/xorl. — L. mundus, clean, adorned. 

MUNGOOSE, MONGOOSE, an Indian ichneumon. (Telu^.) 
.SjKilt mongoose in 1673; mangus in 1685; see Yule, who says: ‘The 
word is Telugn, manghu. Jerdon gives niangis however as a Dcccani 
and Mahratti word.’ Forbes, in his Hind. Diet., has: * mangus, 
a weasel, a mongoose.’ 

MUNIClFAli, pertaining to a township or corporation. (F. — I..) 
In Cotgrave. — F. municipal, * mnnicipall; ’ Cot. — L. municipdlis, 
Ijelonging to a muniripium, i. e. a township which received the rights 
of Roman citizenship, whiLt retaining its own laws. — L. municipi-, 
from municeps, a free citizen, lit. one who takes office or undertakes 
duties.- muni-, for mdnus, obligation, duty, and eapere,iQ take; 
see Capture ; and .see Itcluw. Der. mwiicipal-i-ty, 

MUNIFICENCE, bounty, liberality. (F. — L.) Both m«ni- 
Jicence and munificent are in Minshcu, ed. 1627. The sb. is the more 
orig. word. — F. munificence, ‘ munincena: ; * Cot. — L. munificentia, 
bounty, bountifnlnoss. h'oimed as if from an adj. ^munificent-, 
with secondary suffix -ent ; the only related word found is the adj. 
miin ficus, bountiiul, liberal, formed upon muni-, fur munus, a duty, 
a present, and facere, to make ; so that maMi-^c«ji= present- making. 
[The verb munifiedre is a mere derivative of rndnifieus.'] p. For the 
verb facere, see Fact. The L. munus signifies orig. ‘obligation;’ 
from an Idg. base *moi-, whence also E. munition, muniment, com- 
mon, com-mune, com-muni-c-ate, im-muni-ty, re-muner-ate. See Breal ; 
and Bruginaim, i. § 208. From ^MEI, to exchange; sec Com- 
mon. Der. munificent, coined to suit the sb. ; muni-ficeni-ly. 

MUNIMEWT, a defence, a record of a claim, title-deed. 
(F. - L.) In Shak. muniments means expedients or instruments ; (Jor. 
i. 1. 122. — F. muniment, ‘a fortifying; also used in the sense of 
munition',* Cot. — L. munlmentum, a defence, safeguard. Formed 
with suffix -menfum from muni-re, to fortify, for an older form 
moenire, lit. to furnish with a wall. — 1 .. moenia, ncut. pi., ramparts, 
walls, defences. Allied to munition. Brugmann, i. § 308. 

MUNITION, materials used in war ; also, a fortress. (F.— L.) 
In Isaiah, xxix. 7, xxxiii. 16; and in Slmk. K. John, v. 2. 98. — F. 
munition, ‘ munition, .store, provision, ])rovant or victuals for an 
army ; ’ Cot. — J .. mwiitiimem, acc. of munitio, a blockading, defending, 
securing ; cf. munitus, ]q). of munire, to fortify. See Muniment. 
Dor. am-munifinn. 

MUNNION, the older and correct form of Mulllon, q. v. 

MURAIf, belonging to a wall. (F.— L.) ‘He [Manlius Capi- 
toliniis'l . . . was honoured with a murall crown of gold ; ’ Holland, 
tr. of riiny, b. vii. c. 28. — F. mural, 'murall, of or belonging to a 
wall;’ Cot.-L. murdlis, mural. — L. mums, a wall; OL. moerus, 
moirus. Probably akin to moenia, walls See Muniment. 
Der. im-mure. 

MURDEB, MURTHEB, wilful killing of another man. (E.) 
ME. mordre, morder ; Chaucer. C. T. 1 5057 (B 4241 ). Also morlkre, 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 560, 1. 11736. AF. murdre, laws of Will. I, 
§23. AS. morffor, ffioriSMr; Grein,iL 363.4'Goth niaur/Ar. A The 
word appears without the suffix -or in AS. and OSax. ntoHS, OFriesic 
morth, tnord, Du. moorif, G. tnord, Icel. morO, death, murder, cognate 
with L. wiors (base mart-), death ; see Mortal. The change from 
th (as in AS. marHor) to d was due to Norman inHuence ; note the 
AF. forms murdre, nmrdrir. Der. murder, vb., Ah', murdrir, ME. 
mortheren, P. Plowman, B. xvii. 278 ; murder-er ; murder-ess, spelt 
moerdrice in Gower, C. A. i. 35 1 ; bk. iii. 2162; murder-ous or mio'ther- 
ous, Macb. ii. 3. 147 ; murder-ous-ly. 


MURIATIC, briny, pertaining to brine. (L.) In Johnson.— 
L. muridtieus, pickled or lying in brine. — L. mstria, salt liquor, brine, 
pickle. 

MURICATED, prickly. (L.) ‘ Murieated, in botany, prickly, 
full of sharp points;’ Ash’s Diet., ed. 1775. — L. mSrieatus, adj.^ of 
the form of a pp. formed from muric-, stem of m&rex, a fish having 
sha rji prickle s, also, a sharp pointed stone, a spike. 

MURBTSr, MTRKY, dark, obscure, gloomy. (Scand.) The -y 
is a modem addition. ‘Hell is murky,* Macb. v. l. ME. 
mirke, merke. * The merke dale ; ’ P. Plowman, B. i. i . ‘ TTie tnirke 
nith’ [night]; Havelok, 404. -Teel, myrkr (for ^mirihvoz, Noreen); 
Dan. and Swed. mark, dark, murky, -f AS. mirce ; OSax. mirii. 
^ The AS. mirce would have become mirch ; the final k shows that 
the origin is Scand. Cf. Skt. marka-, an eclipse (Macdonell) ; see 
Uhlenl^ck . Skt . Diet. Der. murki-ly, murki-ness. 

MURMUR, a low muttering sound ; to mutter, complain in a 
low voice. (F.— L.) ME. murmur, sb., Chaucer, C. T. Pers. Tale, 
De Invidia (1 503) ; murmuren, vb., id. 10518 (F 204). — F. murmure, 

‘ a murmure ; ’ also murmurer, ‘ to murmure ; ’ Cot. - 1* murmur, 
a murmur ; whence the verb murmurdre.’^Gk. nopfuipeiv, to rush and 
j roar as water; Skt. niarmara-, the rustling sound of the wind. Evi- 

dently a reduplicated form from the imitative ^MUR, expressive nf 
a rustling noise ; as in Iccl. murra, G. murren, to murmur. Brugmann, 
i. § 499. Der. mt/rmtir-o»s, Pope, tr. of Odyssey, b. xx. 1. 19. 
MURRAIN, an infectious disease among cattle. (F.— L.) ME. 
moreyne, moreine, P. Plowman, C. iv. 97. — f >F. *moreine, not found ; 
closely allied to OF. marine, a carcase of a beast, a malady or 
murrain among cattle. See Roquefort, who cites an OF. translation 
of liCvit. xi. 8 ; ‘ tu eschiveras mortes marines ’ — thou shalt eschew 
dead carcases. [Cf. Norm. dial, marine. Span, morriaa. Port. 
morrinha, murrain.]— OF. morir (mod. F. mtairir), to die (Burguy). 
— Folk-L . mor ire, for L. mori, to die ; see Mortal. 

MURREY, dark red; obsolete. (F.—L.— Gk.) ‘The leaves of 
some trees turn a little murry or reddish; * Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 512. 
Spelt ini/rr^y, Palsgrave ; murreye, Hoccleve, De Regiin. Principnm, 
695.— OF. morce, ‘a kind of murrey, or dark reu colour;’ Cot. 
This OF. morle answers to a Late L. mdrdta, fern, of mordtus. ^'e 
actually find Late L. mdrdtum in the sense of a kind of drink, made 
of thin wine coloured with mulberries ; see Ducanra. Cf. Ital. 
moraio, mulberry-coloured, from Ital. mora, a mulberry; Span. 
morado, mnllieriy-colourcd, from Span. mora. licnee the derivation 
is from L. mbrum, a mulberry ; and the sense is properly ‘ mulberry- 
coloured.’ Sec Mulberry. 

MURRION, another spelling of Morion, <1. v. 

MUBCADEIi, MUBCATEIi, MUBCADINE, a rich fra- 
grant wine, a fragrant pear. (F. — Ital.— L.— Gk. — Pers.) Shak. 
has muscadel, a wine, Tam. Shrew, iii. a. 174. * Museadell, mulsum 
apiannm ; * Ijcvins. Spelt muscadine, Beaum. and Fletclier, Loyal 
Subject, iii. 4, last line. And see Nares. — MF. muscadel, ‘ the wine 
museadell or muscadine; ’ Cot. — MItal. moscadello, moscatello, ‘ the 
wine muscadine ; ’ cf. moseardino, *a kinde of muske comfets, the name 
of a kind of grapes and peares ; ’ moscatini, * certaine grapes, pcares, 
and apricocks, so called ; ’ Florto. Dimin. forms from MItal. moseato, 

* sweetened or perfumed with muske ; also the wine muskadlne ; ’ id. 
—MItal. inusco, * muske ; also, a muske or civet cat;’ id. — 1.. museum, 
acc. of musais, musk ; see MubR. 

MUBCltE (i), the fleshy paits of the body by which an animal 
moves. (F.—L.) Sir T. Elyot has the pi. mnscules; Caslel of 
llclth, b. ii. c. 33. But this is a Latinised form. Spenser has muscles, 
Astrophel, 120.— F. muscle. museulum, acc. of musadus, (1) a 
little mouse, (2) a muscle, from its creeping appearance. (Cf. F. 
souris, (i) mouse, (2) muscle.) Dimin. of mus, a mouse, cognate 
with E. mouse; see Mouse. Der. muse$d-ar, in Kersey, ed. 1715, 
substituted for the older term musculous (Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674), 
from mnscnlosus, muscnlar. 

MUBdiE (2), MUBBEL, a shell-fish. (L.) Really the 
same word as the above, bat borrowed at a much earlier period, and 
directly from Latin. ME. muscle, Chaucer, C. T. 7683 (D. 2100); 
P. Plowman, C. x. 94; which follows the F. spelling. AS. muxle ; 
‘Muscula, muxle;* Voc. 319. 22; and again, ‘Geniscnla, muxle;* 
Voc. a6i. 34. [Here the * stands for es, by metathesis for sc, last 
as in AS. dman for dseian; see Ask.]- L. museulus, a small nsh, 
sea-muscle ; the same word as museulus, a little mouse ; see Muoole 
(1). ^ The double siielling of this word can be accounted for; 

the I., museulus became AS. muscle (Mone, Qnellen, p. 340), early 
turned into muxle, whence £. mussel, the final -el being regarded as 
I the AS. dimin. suffix. The spelling muscle is Fiench. pr The 
remarkable change of sense in L. museulus from ‘little mouse* to 
‘muscle’ has its counterpart in Dan. mus-Ung, a muscle (the fish), 
liL * mouse-ling.’ Cf. Swed. mus, a mouse ; mussla, a muscle (fish); 

I Gk. /ivs, (1) mouse, (3) muscle, in both E. senses. We even find, 
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a8 Mr. Wcdfc'wood points out, F. sourU, mouse, also, the sinewy 
brawn of ihc sirm : ’ Cot. 

MTTSCOIJDf moss-like. (Hybrid ; L., with Gk. svffix.) Ikrtanical. 
Coined from L. musco-, for muscus, moss ; and tlic (jk. suffix 
like, from eiSot, form. See KCoBB. 

JS.V 6 E (I), to meditate, be pensive. (F.— L.) ME. musen^ 
Chaucer, C. T. 5453 (H 1033) ; P. Plowman, li. x. 181. ( We also 

find ME. tnosard, tnusard, a dreamer, Rob. of Rrunne, tr. of Lang- 
loft, j)p. 229, a66 ; from F. musard, sb. *a muscr, dre.-imer,’ also as 
adj. ' musing, dreaming,* Bcc . ; Cot.] — F. muser, ‘ to muse, dreame, 
study, pause, linger about a matter;* Cot. — OF. muse, the mouth, 
snout of an animal, Godefroy ; whence the dimin. musel, later museau, 
whence F.. muzzle ; see Muzzle, fi. .Strange as it may seem, this 
etymology, given by 1 )ie7-, is probably the right one ; it is well 
borne out by Florio's Ital. Diet., where we find : ‘ Musare, to muse, 
to thinke, to surmise, also to muzle, to mnflle, to mocke, to iest, to 
gape idlie about, to hould ones musle or snout in the aire* This is 
]>Iainly from Ital. intiso, ‘ a musle, a snout, a fiicc.* The image is 
that of a dog snuffing idly about, and musing which direction to take; 
and arose as a hunting term. I'hus in the Rook of St. Allmn’s, fol. 
c 6, we find : * And any hound fynd nr mu-yng of hir mace,* i. c. 
If any hound find her [a hare ], or makes a scenting of her. See the 
OF. musart, muse, musel, muscr. ^ Disputed; see Dicz, Kbrting, 
Schcler. Der. mus-er, a~muse. 

MUSE (2), one of the nine fabled goddesses who presided over 
the arts. (K. — 1 .. — Gk.) Tn Shak. Hen. V, prol. 1. — F. »iMse. — L. 
musa, a muse. — Gk. itovna, a muse. Der. mus-eum, (|. v., nius-ic, q. v., 
mos-aie, q. v. 

MUSEUM, a repository for works of art, &c. (L. — Gk.) 
‘Musettm, a study, or library ; . . . The Museum or Ashmole's Museum, 
a neat Imilding in the city of Oxford . . . founded by Elias Ashmole, 
Esjj.;* J’hilli])s, World of Words, ed. J706. This building was 
finished in 1683. ‘That famous Musaum;’ Saridys, Trav. 1632; 
p. J 1 1 , — L. m&seum. — ( Ik. /lovatiov, the temple of the muses, a study, 
school. — Gk . ftovoa, a mu.se; sec Muse (2). 

MUSHBOOM, a kind of fungus. (F. — OIIG.) In .Shak. Temp, 
v. 39. I'he final m is put for w. ME. muscheron, exphained as 
‘toodys hatte, boletus, fungus Prompt. Parv. — MF. mouscheron, 
mousseron, ‘ a mushrome ; ’ Cot. Extended from OF. mousse, mo.ss 
(Hatzfeld): where mushrooms grow. — OIIG. mos (G. moos), moss; 
cognate with E. moss ; see Moss. 

MUSIC, the science of harmony. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. musik, 
musyk, P. Plowman, il. x. 172. — F. musique, ‘musick;’ Cot. — L. 
musica. ^ Gk. /tovaiK^, any art over which the muses presided, esp. 
music; fem. of liovaiuos, belonging to the muses.- Gk. /lavtra, a 
muse; sec Muze (2). Der. mu ic-al, L. L. L. iv. 3. 342 ; music-al- 
ly; music-i-an, Mcrch. Ven. v. 1 06, from F. musiden, 

MUBIT, a small gap in a hedge; obsolete, (F. — C.) In Shak. 
Venus, 683; and see Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. i. 97, and my note 
thereon; also Nares. — MF. mussette, ‘ a little hole, corner, or hoord 
to hide things in;’ Cot. Hence applied to the hole in a hedge 
through which a hare passes. Dimin. of OF. musse, ‘a secret 
corner ; * Cot. — F. musser, ‘ to hide, conceale ; ’ id. Of Celtic origin ; 
cf. OIrish much-aim, I hide (Thurneysen, p. J08). 

MUSK, a strong perfume obtained from tlie musk-deer. (F.— L. 
— Gk.— Pers.) In Shak. Merry Wives, ii. a. 68. Spelt muske in 
Palsgrave. — MF. musque (Pal-sgrave) ; F. muse, ‘musk;’ Cot.— L. 
museum, acc. of muscus, musk. — Late Gk. /i^axos.’^Vers. musk, misk, 
musk; Rich. Diet. p. 1417. Cf. Skt. mushka-s, a testicle ; bTCause 
the musk was obtained from a bag behind the musk-deer s navel. 
Another sense of mushka-s was (probably) ‘ little mouse;* from nussh, 
to steal. See Mouse. Dor. musr-adel, ii.y., nut-meg, q.v.; musk- 
aMle, musk-r ose (from the scent) ; musk-y. 

MUSKET, a small hawk ; a hand-gun. (F. — Ital.— L.) o. The 
old guns had often rather fanciful names. One was called the 
falconet, a dimin. of falcon ; another a saker, which was also the 
name of a hawk ; another a basilisk ; another a culverin, i. e. snake- 
like ; sec Culvorln. So also the musket was called after a small 
hawk of the same name. p. .Shak. has musket, a hand-gun ; All’s 
Well, iii. 2. HI. ME. musket, spelt muskytte in Prompt. Parv., and 
explained as a ‘ byrde.* 'Musket, a lytell hnuke, mouchet ; * Palsgrave. 
See Way’s note, who remarks that ‘the most ancient names of fire- 
arms were derived from monsters, dragons, or serpents, or from 
birds of prey, in allusion to velocity of movement.’ — MF. mousquet, 
*a musket (hawke, or piece) ;’ Cot. [Here gun.] [ Cotgravc 
also gives MF. mouchet, mouschef, ‘ a musket, the tassel of a spar- 
hauke ; also the little singing-bird that resembles the friquet, [which 
\ is] a kind of sparrow that keeps altogether about walnut-trees.*]- 
Ital. mosquetto, * a musket ; also, a musket-hawke ; ’ Florio. y. Just 
as MF. mouchet, mousehet, is related to MF. mouehe, mousche, a fly, 
so Ital. mosquetto is related to Ital. mosea, a fly. [The connexion is 


not very obvious, but see the remarks in Scheler, who shows that 
small birds were sometimes called flies ; a clear example is in G. 
gras-mucke, a hedge-sparrow, lit. a ‘grass-midge.* The narticular 
hawk here spoken of was so named from his small size.] — L. musea, 
a fly. Observe also, in Florio, the forms moseardo, * a kind oi birde, 
also a musket hauke;’ mosekerino, *a kind of flie, the name of 
a birde ; ’ mosehetti, ‘ a kinde of sparowes in India, so little, as with 
fcathcri and all one is no bigger then [than] a little walnut ;’ all of 
which words are derived from mosca. W'e may also compare the 
S])an. and E. mosquito; see Mosqulto. Der. musket-eer, spelt 
musqueteer in Hiidibras, pt. i. c. 2, 1 . 567, from MF. mousquetaire, 

‘ a musketeer, a souldier th.it serves with a musket ; ’ Cot. ; musket- 
oon, ‘a short gun, with a very large bore,’ Kersey, ed. 1715, from 
Ital. moschettone, a blunderbuss (Haretti); cf. mosehettone, a great 
horse-fly (Florio) ; musket-r-y. 

MUSLIM, a fine thin kind of cotton cloth. (F. — Ital.— Syriac.) 
Sjielt musselin and muslin in Phillips, ed. 1706. —F. monsseline, mus- 
lin.— Ital. mussolino, muslin; a dimin. form of mussolo, also used in 
the same sense.- Syriac Mosul (Webster), the name of a city in 
Kurdistan, in the E. of Turkey in Asia, where it was first manu- 
factured, according to Marco Polo. The Arab, name of the city is 
Mnwsil; Rich. Diet. p. 1526. 

MUSQUASH, a rodent quadruped. (N. Amcr. Indian.) Capt. 
Smith has the pi. musquassus. Works, ]>. 207 ; in his description of 
New England, h'rom the old N. Amer. Indian name. 
MUBQUITO, MUSSEL ; see Mosquito, Muscle (2). 

MUSSULMAM, a true believer in the Moh.ammedan faith. 
(J’ers. — Arab.) ‘The full-fed Mussulman;' Dryden, Hind and 
Panther, i. 377. ‘A Musselmau, which is a true beleeuer;’ Sandys, 
Trav. 1632, p. 56. In Richardson’s Arab, and Pers. Diet., p. 1418, 
the form musulman, an orthodox believer, is marked ns Persian. 'I'he 
Arab, form is muslim, answering to E. moslem ; sec Moslem. 

MUST (i), part of a verb implying ‘obligation.’ (E.) This verb 
is extremely defective ; nothing remains of it but the past tense, which 
does duty both for past and present. The infinitive (mote) is obsolete ; 
even in AS. the infin. (mbtau) is not found. Rut the present tense 
is common in the Middle-Knglish period. MK mot, moot, pres, t., 
1 am able, 1 can, 1 may, 1 am free to, very seldom with the sense of 
obligation; jit. t. moste (properly dissyllabic), I could, I might, 
I ought. ‘ As euer mote 1 drinke wyn or ale ’ -- as sure as I can (or 
hope to be free to) drink wine or ale ; Chaucer, C. T. 834 (A 832). 
In Ch. C. T. 734, 737, 740, 744, Tyrwhitt wrongly chang^ moat into 
moste, against both the MSS. and the metre. 'I'he right readings are: 
‘ He moot reherse’ — he is bound to rebate; ‘he moot telle* - he will 
lie sure to tell; ‘lie moot as wel’- he is bound as well ; ‘'I'he 
wordes mote he’ — the words should be. The pt. t. moste, muste, occurs 
in 1 . 714 ; ’He muste prcche ’—he will have to preach ; where many 
M.SS. have the spelling moste. AS. *mutan, not used in the infinitive ; 
preterito-pres. t. ic mot, 1 am able, I may, can, am free to, seldom 
with the sense of obligation ; new pt. t. ic moste; see Grein, ii. 265. 
+OSax. *mbtan (not found) ; pres. t. ik mot, ik muot ; pt. t. ik mosta ; 
OFries. pres. t. ik mot ; pt. t. ik mdste; Du. moeten, to be obliged ; 
pres. t. ik moet, pL t. ik Swed. m&ste, 1 must, both as pres, 

and pt. tense; 50 th.at the similar use in £. may he partly due to 
Scand. influence; G. miissen, MIIG. muezen, (^IIG. mdzan, of which 
the old sense was ‘ to be free to do ' a thing, to be allowed ; pres. t. 
ich muss; pi. t. ick musste ; Goth. *mutan, not found; pres. t. ik ga- 
mdl; pt. t. ik gn-musta. In Mark ii. a, Goth, ni gamds/e(/»n they 
could not find room ; ’ so that the orig. sense of motan was * to find 
room.’ p. Root uncertain; it may he connected with meet, moot; 
but this is not at all made out. Some connect it with the £. vb. 
mete, to measure. 

MUST (2), new wine. (L.) In early use. ME. ib«s/, most ; 
I*. Plowman, R. xviii. 368 ; Layamon, 8723. AS. must, in a gloss 
(Rosworlh).- 1.. new wine; neut. of musius, young, fresh, 

new. Der. must-ard. 

MUSTACHE, MUSTACHIO ; sec Moustache. 

MUSTANG, a wild horse of the prairies. (Span. — I..) MSpan. 
mesiengo, used in the same sense as mostreneo, adj., stray, having no 
owner ; the sjielling mest. shows confusion with mestedo, meaning 
(i) belonging to the or graziers, and (2) the same as mostreneo, 
i. c., stray; see Minsheu, Pineda, Neumann. It is difficult to 
estimate the extent to which these words respectively influenced the 
form mestengo. Mostreneo answers to a L. type *monstraHicHm, 
a stray animal, which the finder was bound to have publicly cried ; 
from L. monstrare, to show, inform (hence, to cry) ; see Diez, and cf. 
Muster. 2. Mesiedo is from Span, mesta, a company of graziers ; 
from L. mixta, fem. of pp. of miseere, to mingle, to mix ; cf. Span. 
mesiura, a mixture, p. Minsheu shows how much the words were 
confused in 1623 ; he gives: 'Mesta, a monethly faire among herd- 
i men ; also, the ordinance that all owners and keepers of cattell 
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are to observe.’ Also: *MesteHgo^ or MostreneOi a strayer.* Also: 

* Mostreneo^ a straicr, a bill signed : belonging to shephenis faires.' 
MUBTAHD, a condiment made from a plant with a pungent 
taste. (F.— L.; with Teut. suMx.) ME. mustard^ Prompt. Parv. ; 
tnosiardt Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. Morris, p. 143, 1 . 30.i»OF. mostarde 
(Ilatzfeld), later moadarde (Cotgrave), mod. F. moutarde. Cf. Ital. 
and Port, mostarda [Span, mostaza (with a different suffix)]. B, The 
suflix -ard (fem. -arde) is of Teut. origin ; from G. hart, lit. *nard ; * 
sec Toynbee, Hist. F. Gr. The condiment took its name from the 
fact that it was made by mixing the pounded seeds of the mustard- 
plant with must or vinegar (I,ittrt). The name was afterwards given 
to the plant itself (L. sinapi). y. From OF. *iiios/, only found in 
the form moust (Supp. to Godefroy), mod. F. mod/, must. Cf. Ital., 
Span., and P ort, mos/o.— L.mi»/v/fi, must, new wine ;/ see Muat (a). 
MUBTEB* an assembling in force, display, a fair show. (F.— 1 ..) 
The E. sb. is older than the verb, and is nearly a doublet of monster. 

ME. mousire. ’And the mousire was thretti thou.sandis of men;* 
Wyclif, 3 Kings, v. 13, earlier version ; the later version has summe 
[sum]. ’And made a gode moHs/ra * *= and made a fair show; P. 
Plowman, P. xiii. 363. — OF. modre (13th cent.), another form of 

MF. momire^ fora, ’a pattern, also a muster, view, shew, or sight;* 
Cot. Mod. F. mantre^ which see in Littrd. Cf. Port, mostra, a 
pattern, sample, mn.ster, review of soldiers, mostrar, to show ; Ital. 
mostra, a show, review, display, mostrare^ to show, i- Late L. iwoas/m, 
a review of troops, show, sample. i-L. monstrare, to show.— L. »iom- 
•s/rum, a divine omen, portent. See Monster, which differs in 
gender, being orig. neuter. Der. muster ^ vb., M E. mustren^ Romance 
of Partenay, cd. Skeat, 3003 ; muster~master. Cf. OF. moustrer, 
variant of monstrerf ONorman mustrer^ Gascon mustrOf to show. 

MUBTY, mouldy, sour, spoiled by damp. (Prov.—I..) ’Men 
shall find little fine flowrc in them, but all very mustie branne, not 
worthy so initche as to fede cither horse or hogges ; * Sir T. More, 
^Vorks, p. 649 h (not p. 694, as in Richardson). See Hamlet, iii. 2. 
359. Minshen (1623) has Span. i»as/o, new wine ; mostoso^ ‘ mustie, 
t)f sweet wine.’ Godefroy (Supp.) gives OF. muste, tno.f/0, moete, 
>Mwts/e, moite, all as variants of OF. moiste, moist ; also moisie and 
muste with the sense ’mo/si.* The simplest solution is to take it 
as having come straight from Provence, with which we were con- 
nected by the wine trade from Puurdcaux. — Prov. moustif musti 
(Gascon), adj., moist, humid (Mistral). — Prov. moust^ must, new 
wine ; see Muat, and cf. ’ moisty ale * in Chaucer, C. 'J'., H 60. We 
may suspect some confusion with OF. moisty explained by Cotgrave 
as ‘ mouldy, musty, fusty.* But to derive the word from OF. motsi 
is, phonetically, impossible. Dor. must-i-ly, -ness. 

MTTT AB Tjfe, subject to change. (L.) ME. mutable^ Chaucer, tr. 
of Boethius, b. iv. pr. 6, 1 . 110. — L. miudbilis, subject to change.— I.. | 
mulilref to change ; see Moult. I’ or older *moitdre ; allied to L. 1 
mTit-uuSi mutual, and to Gk. fimror, thanks, favour (Prellwitz); 
Goth. maidjaUf to change, corrupt ; Skt. mith, to associate with. 
Der. mutabili’tyf Chaucer, Troilus, i. 851. Also mut-at^ionf ME. 
mutaciouHf Chaucer, Booth, b. i, pr. 6, 1 . 61, from F. mutation (Cot.), 
from L. acc. mUtdfwnem. Also (from mutdre) com-mute^ per-mutCf 
trans-mute^ mew (3), moult. Cf. mut-ual. 

MUTCHKIN, an E. pint. (T)u.) ’ Ix. pyntis and three mutch- 
Icinnis'/ Acts of Jas. 1 (1426), c. 80; cd. 1566 (Jam.). The Scotch 
pint was 4 E. pints. — MDu. mudteken^ ’our halfe common pinte;* 
Hexham. For *mutseken- lit. ’small cap;’ a dimin., with suffix 
-ken, of Ml.)u. mutse, Du. muts, a cap. Cf. G. mu/z«, a cap. Sec 
Amioe (2). 

MUTE (i), dumb. (L.) In Shak. Temp. iv. i. 126.— L. muius, 
dumb. p. The form is that of a pp. from ^MEU, to mutter with 
closed li()s ; cf. Gk. pv, alas ! pueiv, to close ; and esp. Skt muka-, 
dumb, Gk. /tvSor, dumb; from the notion of attempting to mutter 
low sounds ; from the imitative L. mu, Gk. pv, a muttered sound. 
See Mumble, Mutter, Mum. ^ The ME. muet (Chaucer, 
Troil. V. 194) is from OF. muet ; from a I., type *m%U-ett-us, a dimin. 
form. Pe r, muie-ly, mute-ness ; also mutter. 

MU^nB (2), to dung; used of birds. (F.- MDu.) In Tobit, ii. 10 
(A. V.); and in Palsgrave. — MF. mutir, ’to mute, as a hawke;* 
Cot A clipped form of OF. esmeutir, ’ to mute, as birds doe ; * id. 
Spelt esmeltir in the 13th cent. (Littre, s. v. dmeutir, who fails to give 
the etymology, which is to l)e found in Scheler). — MDu. smelten, also 
smilten, to smelt, to liquefy ; also used of liquid animal discharge, as 
in He xham . See Bmelt. 

MUTTLATB, to maim. (L.) Formerly a pp. ’Imperfect or 
i.e. mutilated ; Frith, Works, p. 90, col. mutilatut, 

pp. of mutildre, to maim.— L. mutilus, maimed.^-f'k. >urvXof, also 
pvrtXos, curtailed, docked. Der. mutilat-ion, from F. mutilation, 

‘ a m utilation, * Cot., from L. acc. mulildiianem, 

MH’rUN X, a rebellion, insurrection, tumult. (F. 'L.) Mutin-y 
is allied to the old verb to mutine. ’If thou canst mutine in a 


matron’s bones;’ Hamlet, iii. 4. 83. [Hence were also formed 
mutin-er. Cor. i. I. 254 ; mutin-eer. Temp. iii. 2. 40 ; m«*«-oiis,Temp. 

V. 43.] — MF. mutiner, ‘ to mutine ; * Cot. — MF. mtdin, ’ mutinous, 
tumultuous;* id. p. MF. mutin stands for extended from 

OF. muete, mute, meute, an armed expedition (Godefroy); better 
known by the mod. F. derivative enuute. The mod. F. meide, though 
the same word, is only used in the sense of ’a pack of hounds;* 
answering to I^te L. mdta canum (Ducange).- Late L. movita, a 
movement, contention, strife; used in place of L. mota, fem. of 
motus, pp. of mouere, to move ; sec Move. y. Thus the orig. sense 
is ’ movemerjt,* well expressed by our ‘ commotion.* Parallel forms 
are MItal. mutino, ’ a mutinic * (Floiio), mutinare, ’ to mutinie * (id.), 
whence mod. Ital. ammutinarsi, to mutiny; al.so Span, motin, a 
mutiny, sedition, I’ort. motim, a mutiny, uproar. Der. mutiny, verb. 
As You Like It, i. l. 24; mutin-er (as above), mutin-eer (as above), 
m utin-ous (a s above), nutlin-nus-ly, mutin-ous-uess. 

MI 7 TTEB, to murmur, speak in a low voice. (E.) ME. motreu, 
Chaucer, Troil. ii. 541. Also moteren, whence the pres. part. 
moteringe, used to tr. L. mussitantes, Wyclif, 2 Kings, xii. 19. The 
word is rather E. than borrowed from L. mnlire, to mutter. To be 
divided as mnt-er-en, where -er is the usual frequentative verbal 
suffix, and mot- or mut- is an imitative sound, to express inarticulate 
mumbling; see Mum. Cf. EFries. to mutter; Swed. dial. 

mutla, muttra, Norw. mtttra\ also prov. G. mustern, to whisix:r, 
similarly formed from a base must- ; I., mut-ire, mutt-ire, muss-dre, 
to mu tter, muttum, a muttered sound ; &c. 

MUTTON, the flesh of sheep. (F. — C.) ME. motoun (with one 
/), spelt moione in Prompt. Parv. In P. Plowman, B. iii. 24, the 
word motoun means a coin of gold, so called because stami)ed with 
the image of a sliecp. The older spelling moltmn is in Gower, C. A. 
i. 39; prol. 1060. —OF. moton (mod. F. moutnn), a sheep; a still 
older spelling is multon (Godefroy).— Low L. multdnem, acc. of 
multo, a sheep, also a gold coin (as'in P. Plowman). C'f. Ital. mon- 
tone, ’a ram, a mntton,* Floriu; where n is substituted for /, pre- 
served in the Venetian form mnltone, cited by Diez. p. Of Celtic 
origin; from a Celtic type *moltos, a sheep; as in Irish and Manx 
m<dt, Gael, mult, W. mollt, Bret, maant, meut (for *molt), a wether, 
sheep. See Stokes-Fick, p. aia. Miklosich cites Russ. tnolit{e), to 
castrate, s. v. tnoli-. Der. mutton-chop. 

I MUTUAL, reciprocal, given and received. (F. — L.) ’Conspy- 
racy and mutuall promise ;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 1019 c ; mutuall 
\ in Palsgrave.— OF. mutuel, ’mutuall, reciprocal;* Cot. Extended 
from L. mutu-us, mutual, by help of the suffix -el (<L. -dlis). 
B. The orig. sense is ‘ exchanged ; ^ from L. m fit are, to change ; see 
Mutable. Cf. mort-u-us, from mart-. Der. mutual-ly, mutual-i-ly. 
MUZZLE, the snout o.f an animal. (F. — L.) ME. mo.se/, 
Chancer, C. T. 2153 (A 2151). — OF. musel (Burguy), muzel (A. 1). 
152T, Godefroy); later museau, ’the muzzle, snout, or nose of a 
bctost;* Cot.; Norm. dial, musel (Du Bois). As Diez shows, an 
older form morsel is indicated by the Bret, morzeel, which (like Bret. 
muzel) means 'muzzle,* and is merely a borrowed word from 
OFrench. p. Again, tlie Proven9al (according to Diez) not only has 
the form mus, bnt also mursel, in which the r is ^ain preserved ; but 
it is lost in Ital. muso, the muzzle, and in the E. Muse (1). y. The 
OF. *morsel thus indicated is a dimin. (with suffix -el) from a form 
"mors ; cf. Ital. muso, standing for an older *morso, which may have 
meant ’muzzle’ as well as ’bit, bridle, or snaffle for a horse* 
(Florio). t'f. F. mors, ’a bitt, or biting;* Cot. — Late L. morsus, 
(i) a morsel, (3) a buckle, (3) remorse, (4) a lx;ak, snout, in which 
sense it is found a.d. 1309; L. morsus, a bite, a tooth, clasp of 
a buckle, grasp, fluke of an anchor. — L. morsus, pp. of mordere, to 
bite. See Morsel. ^ Disputed ; see Korting, §§ 244, 6307, 6411; 
and add. note on $ 244. Der. muzzle, verb, spelt mosell in the Bible 
of T.’i.i)!, Dent. XXV. 4. 

MIT, possessive pronoun. (E.) ME. mi, formed from ME. min, 
mine, by dropping the final n. * Nc thenkest nowt of mine o)ies That 
icb hane mi lonerd sworen? * Havelok, 57S ; where grammar requires 
’mi/i louerd* to answer to the plural *mine oJx;s.* See Mine. 
^ The final n is often retained before vowels, as in the case of an. 
Der. my-self, ME. mi self, a substitution for me self ; see Stratmann, 
s,v. self. 

MTOFIA, shortsightedness. (Gk.) Bailey has: * Myopia, pur- 
blindness;’ vol. ii. cd. 1731. — Gk. pvwrta, shortsightedness. — Gk. 
pvanr-f from pvinf/, closing the eyes, blinking, shortsighted. — Gk. 
pv-w, I am shut, said of the eyes, 1 wink or wince ; and cS}^, the eye, 
fa ce. S ee Optic. 

MYRIAD, ten thousand, a vast number. (Gk.) In Milton, P. L. 
i. 87, &c. ; Ben Jonson, P'ortunatc Isles (Johphiel). Englished from 
Gk. pvpiAd-, stem of pvpia^, the number of 10,000. — Cik. pvpios, 
nnmberlessL 

MYRMIDON, one of a band of men. (L, — Gk.) tien. In pi. 
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tnyrtnidmis ; the flfyrmidons were the followers of Achilles ; in Chap- 
man, tr. of Homer, Iliad ii. 604 ; Surrey, tr. of Ameid, ii. 1 . 10 ; and 
Lydgate, Hist, oi Troye, fol. M 5. col. 1.— L. Myrmidotu$t Verg. 
JEn. ii. 7. -til*'. MvpiuSovts, a warlike people of Thessaly, formerly 
in /I'^iiia (Homer). There was a fable (to account for the name) 
that the Myrmidons were ants changed into men ; Ovid, Met. vii. 

CT. Ck. /ivp/iTjSunff an ant’s nest; /ivpinj^, an ant, cognate 
with I’ers. mur, L./ormica. 

HYBOBAIiAN, the dried drupaceous fruit of some Terminalia, 
liaving an astringent pulp. (F. — L. — Gk.) .Spelt mirahnlan, Hakluyt, 
Voy. ii. I. 276.— F. myrobaiattt ‘an Knst-Indi.in plumb;’ Cot.«-L. 
myrolialanum. •m G]t. /ivpofiiKavot, lit. ‘acorn producing on unguent.* 
— Gk. fivpo-, for pvpov, a sweet juice, unguent; and ^dXavot, acorn, 
allied to fs^lans, whence E. glantl. 

BEYBBH, a bitter aromatic gum. (F.— L.-Gk. — Arab.) ME. 
mirre, Ancren Riwle, p. 372, 1 . 7; now adapted to the 1 .. spelling.— 
OF. mirre (lith cent.); moid. F. myrrhe (Liltre). — I.. myrrAo. — Gk. 
ftuppaf the balsamic juice of the Arabian myrtle. — Arab, murr^ 
(i) bitter, (2) myrrh, from its bitterness; Rich. Diet., p. 
lleh. mor, myrrh; allied to mar, bitter. 

MYBTIiB, the name c»f a tree. (F.— 1.. — Gk. — Pers.) In Shak. 
Meas. for Meas. ii. a. 117. — MF. myrlil, ‘a inirtle-berrie ; also, the 
lease kind of mirtle, called noble mirtle ; ’ Cot. Dimin. of myrle, 
nuurte, ‘the mirtlc-tree ; ' id. — L. murlus, myrius, myrtle.— Gk. 
pvpTos. — Pers. murd, the myrtle; Palmer, col. 617; Rich. Did. 
P- 

MYBTEBY (1), anything kept concealed or very obscure, a 
secret rite. (L. — Gk.) M E. mysierie, Wyclif, Rom. xvi. 25. Fmglished 
from L. my.lerium, Rom. xvi. 25 (Vulgate). — ( Ik. pvarrifiov, Rom. 
xvi. 25. — Gk. puartjt, one who is initiated.- Gk. pvtiv, to initiate 
into mysteries. — Gk. fitSetv, to close the eyes; suggested by Gk. pti, 
a slight sound with closed lips; of imitative origin. See Mute, 
Mum. Der. niysteri-ims, from F. mysterieux, ‘ mysterious,’ Cot. ; 
mysteri-ous-ly. ^ncss. Ami see mystic, mystify. 

MYSTEBY v2), MISTEBY, a tnade, handicraft. (F.-L.) 
Cotgrave translates OF. mestier by ‘a trade, occupation, mystery, 
handicraft.’ Spenser, Mother Hubbard's 'J’ale, 221, speaks of the 
soldier's occupation as being ‘ the noblest mysterie,* This is a 
different word from the above, but often confused with it. It should 
rather be spelt mistery. Indeed, it ow'cs to the word above not only 
the former y, but the addition of the latter one ; being an extension 
of ME. mistere, a trade, craft, Chaucer, C. T. 615 (A613). — AF'. 
vihter, Stat. Realm, i. 311 (1351) 5 tnestier (as above) ; mod, F. 
mitier. (Cognate with .Span, menester, want, need, employment, 
trade; llal. mestiere, with same sense.]- L. ministeriiim, service, 
employment. — L, minister, a servant; see Minister. 

MYSTIC, secret, allegorical. (F.— H — Gk.) Milton has 
P. L. V. 178, ix. 442; also mystical, P. L. v. 620. — F. mystique, 

‘ mysticall ; ’ Cot. — L. mysticus. — Gk. pvariKus, mystic. — Gk. pvarqs, 
fern. pwTK, one who is initiated into mysteries; sec Mystery (i). 
Der. mysiic-nl, in Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 222 ; mystic-ism ; and see mystify. 

MYSTIFY, to involve in mystery, puzzle. (F. — Gk. «««/ L.) 
Quite modem; not in Todd’s Johnson. — F. mystijier, to mystify. 
An ill-formed jumble, from Gk. pvari-xus, mystic (not well divided), 
and K -Jicare, for facere, to make. See IJttr^, who remarks that it 
was not admitted into the F.Dict. till 1835 (rather in 1 798 ; Hatztcld). 
See Mystio. Der. mystific-at-im, from mod. F. mystification. 
MYTH, a fable. (Gk.) Now eommon, but quite a mod. word 
and formed directly from Gk. pvBos, a fable; see Mythology, 
which is a much older word in our language. Der. myth-ie, myth- 
ie-al, myth-ic-aUly. 

MYTHOLOGY, a system of legends, the science of legends. 
(F.— L.— Gk.) In Sir T. Browne, N'ulg. Errors, b. i. c. 8, Of 
Ctesias. I.ydgatc has methologies, Hist. Troye, fol. 11 2, back, col. 2. 
— _F. mythalogie, ‘an ex)x>sition, or moralising of fables;’ Cot. — L. 
viytkologia.^GV. pvOnkoyia, legendary lore, a telling of fables.- Gk. 
pv$o-, for pvOos, a fable ; and \iyuv, to tell. fi. 'J'he Gk. pv-9o% is 
Irom pv, a slight sound, hence a word, saying, speech, talc; see 
Mute, Mum. Dor. mytholog-ic, mytkdog-ic-al, mytholog-ist. 


N 

M. A few remarks upon this letter arc necessary. An initial «, in 
English, is very liable to be prefixed to a word which properly 
begins with a vowel; and again, on the other hand, an original 
initial n is sometimes dropped. A. In the former case, the n is pro- 
l»bly due to the final letter of an or mine ; thus an ewt becomes 


a newt, mine uncle becomes my nunele, and hence newt and nunele, 
used independently. Another example occurs in nickname for eke-nanu. 
In Middle-English, numerous similar examples occur, such as a noke 
for an oke, an oak (cf. John Nokes- John an-oaks, i. e. John of the 
oaks); a naye^an aye, an egg; thi nye»^thin ye, thine eye; tiu 
nynons’thin ynon, thine eyes; examples of all these are given in 
Halliwell, under noke, naye, nye, and nynon respectively. In the case 
of for the nonce, the n belongs to the old dat. case of the article, the 
older phrase being for then ones ; see Honoe. B. On the other 
hand, an original n is lost in auger for nauger, in the sense of 
a carpenter’s tool; in umpire for numpire, adder for nadder, apron 
for anpron, ouch for nouch. .See my note to P. Plowman, C. 
XX. 306. 

HAB, to seize. (Scand.) A dialect word ; also found as nap. 
Added by Todd to Johnson's Diet. — Swed. nappa, Dan. nappe, to 
catch, snatch at. ^ Rich, cites the word nab-cheats from Bcaum. 
and Fletcher, IJeggar’s Bush, ii. i, with the sense of caps. This is 
a totally different word ; here nab . knob, the head ; cheat — vl thin;*, 
in the cant language ; and nab^cheat — head - thing, cap ; see Harman’s 
Caveat, ed. Furnivall, p. 82. 

NABOB, an Indian prince, very rich man. (Hind. — Arab.) See 
Burke, Speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s debts. The word signifies 
* deputy ’ or vice-roy, esp. applied to a governor of a province of the 
Mogul empire (VVelwter). Also nobobb, a nobleman ; so spelt by Sir 
T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, p. 104, who assigns it that meaning ‘ in 
the language of the Mogul’s kingdom, which hath mixt with it much 
of the Persian.’ — Hind. nuwwM> (pi. of naib), ‘ vice-gcrents, deputies; 
»auiwd/>, vnlg. nabob;’ Forbes. But the word is merely borrowed 
from Arabic; Devic notes that Hind, often employs Arab, plurals 
ns sing. — Arab, nawwab; which is properly a plural form (used 
honorificnlly), signifying vice-gcrents, deputies; pi. of na ib, a vice- 
gerent, lieutenant, deputy. Cf. Ar.ab. nawb, supplying the place of 
another. See Rich. Diet. pp. 1606, 1^57, 160S. Palmer’s Pers. Diet, 
col. 665, ha.s: Arab, ttawilh, ‘a viceroy, governor; in Persia, this 
title is given to princes of the blood ; ’ cf. col. 639. Cf. Port, nahabo, 
a naliob ; see Yule. 

NACBE, mothcr-of-pearl. (F. — Sjjan. — Arab.) In Cotgrave.— 
F. nacre, ‘ a uaker, a great and long shell-fish, the outside of whose 
shell is rugged . . the iusidc smooth and of a shining hue ; ’ nacre de 
perles, ‘mother of pearle, the beautiful shell of another fish, wherein 
the best, and most pearles be found;’ Cot. — .Span, nnror.— Arab. 
naqrah, a cavity (from the hollow inside of the shell) ; from Arab, 
root naqara, he hollowed out ; Rich. Diet., j). i ^96. 

NADIB, the point of the sky o]>positc the zenith. (Arab.) 
Chaucer uses nadir to signify the jioint of the zodiac opposite to 
that in which the sun is situate; I'reatisc on the Astrolabe, pt. ii. 
sect. 6, 1. 1. — Arab, nazim's 'saint (or simply nazir), the point of the 
sky opposite the zenith. — Arab, nazir, over against, corresponding 
to; and as .srim/, the azimuth, or rather an abbreviation of as' 
samtur'ras, the zenith. Rich. Diet. pj). 1386, 848. See Azimuth, 
Zenith. The Arab, z (or d) here used is the 1 7th letter of the Arab, 
alphabet, an unusual letter with a difficult sound, which came to be 
rendered by d in Low L. and K. 

NAG (i), a small horse. (MDu.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. ME. 

or lytylle beest, hestnla, equiltus-,' I'romnt. Parv. 
‘He neyt [neighed] as a nagge;* Destruction of Troy, ed. Panton 
and I^onaldson, 1 . 7727. — MDu. nrgghe, a small horse (Kilian); 

‘ ^ ^ small horse,’ Hexham ; l')u. neg ; Du. dial, knagge 

(Molema). And compare Low G. nikkel, a nag; and perhajis 
Norw. kneggja, Icel. gneggja, hneggja, to neigh. 

NAG (2 ), to worry, tease. (Scand.) Provincial ; but a good 
avord.- Norw. and Swed. nngga, to nibble, peck; Dan. nage, Icel. 
gnaga, to fjnaw ; Low G. nagen, naggen, to gnaw, vex, nag, gnaggen, 
to ii.ag ( Herghaus). Allied to Gnaw, q. v. 

NAIAD, a water-nymph. (L. — Gk.) In Shak. Temp. iv. 128.— 
L. naiad-, stem of naias, a W'ater-nymph.— Gk. raids (gen. voidB-os), 
a water-nymph. — Gk. raciv, to flow; A*k>lic form vaveiv ( --vaptiv). 
From VSNA ; cf. Skt. s«o, to bathe; OIrish snaim, I swim. And 
see Natation. 

^ AIL, the homy scale at the end of the human fingers and toes ; 
a sjiike of metal. (E.) ME. nail, nayl ; the pi. nayles, used of the 
human nails, is in Ilavelok, 2163 ; the pi. nailes, i. e. iron spikes, is 
in Chaucer, C. T. 6351 (D 769). AS. neegel, in both senses, Grein, 
n. 274. [I'he loss of g is regular, and occurs in hail, sail, &c.]^Du. 
nagel, in both senses ; Icel. nagl, the human nail ; nagli, a spike, peg; 
D.aa. nagl e, ID both senses; Swed. nagel, in both senses; Goth. 
*nagls, only in the derived verb ganagljan, to nail ; G. nagel, in both 
senses, fi. Teut. type *nagloz, m. Allied to Lithiian. nagas, a claw, 
nail, Russ. nogot(e), a nail, Skt. nakhd'm, 11., nakhd-s, m., a nail of 
•he finger or toe ; Pers. ndkhun, the same. y. The Gk. oraf, a nail, 
claw, J^. unguis, Gael, and Irish ionga, OIrish inga, W. ewin, go 
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back to forms with a different gradation. Bmgmann, 539, 658, 
702. Der. narV, vb., AS. naglian, whence the pp. ntegled, m Grein: 
nail-er. Cf. onyx. 

NAHiBOniUr, an intermittent stream. (£.) Given in N. E. I). 
S.V. eyleboum f asii Mtas spelt in 1719. But spelt nailboume in 1667, 
and naylbornt in 1480. We find in Birch, Cart. Saxon, ii. 172 : — 
* thonne ... of dune on stream on neegUsbuman* 1 cannot explain 
the form; cf. Phil. Soc. Trans. 1903-6, p. 364. 

NAIVE. artless, simple, ingenuous. (F.— L.) A late word; the 
adv. naively is used by Pope in a letter; see the quotation in 
Richardson. Dryden has: ‘it was so natva,* and ‘’twas such a 
naivete Marriage b. la Mode, iii. i.»F. naive, fern, of naift which 
Cot. explains by ‘lively, quick, naturall, kindly, . . no way counter- 
feit.’ *L. nn/t«us, native, natural ; see Native. 4 ^ The fern, form 
naive was chosen, because it ap{)ear.s in the adv. ndivetnent, and in 
the sb. naivete ; and, in fact, it is nearer the Latin original than the 
masc. naif. Der. nnive-ly, for F. naive-ment; and naive-te, sb., 
directly from the French. Doublet, native. 

NAKED, bare, uncovered, exposed. (£.) Always dissyllabic. 
MIO. naked, Chaucer, C. T. 2068 (A 2066). AS. uaeod (>^nae-od), 
which is plainly an old pp., with the pp. suffix -od ; Grein, ii. 272. 
•f-OFries. nakad, naken ; Du. naakt ; Icel. nakinn, nbkvibr ; Dan. 
nrjgen; Swed. naken; G. nackt, MHG. naeket, OIIG. naehot, nakot; 
Goth, nakwaths (where -aths is the usual pp. suffix'). fi. Most of 
these point to an old pp. form ; the Du. -t, Icel. -ibr, G. -t, Goth. 
-aths, arc all pp. suffixes of a weak verb, and lead us back to the orig. 
Teut. type *ndkvfath6z *ndkwad6z) ; Idg. tyjie *nog(,to)ntos. 
y. But Icel. nak-inn, Dan. niig-ett, Swed. nak-eti, OFries. nak~en, 
adopt the pp. suffixes of a strong verb from a base NAQ, answering 
to an Idg. V NOCiw, to strip, lay bare ; cf. Skt. nagna-, naked, Russ. 
nagoi, naked, Lith. nitgns, naked, L. nudus { — *noudos for *nogwedos). 
Further allied words arc the Irish and Gael, nochd, naked, bare, 
exposed, desolate, W. noeth, Bret, noaz, 8. Lastly, it is remarkable 
that English has evolved a verb from this pp. by back-formation, 
viz. ONorthumb./^^-Mflwfl/i, Mark, ii. 4; ME. naken. The following 
are examples. ‘ lie nakiiU the hous of the pore man,* Wyclif, Job, 
XX. 1 y, early version ; the later version has ‘ he made nakid the hows.’ 
‘ O nyce men, why nake ye yourc bakkes*4i:0 foolish men, why do 
ye expose yonr backs (to the enemy, by turning to flee) ; Chaucer, 
tr. of Boethius, b. iv. met. 7, 1 . 45. It is also found much later. 
‘ Lns. Come, lie ready, nake your swords, Think of your wrongs ; * 
Tourneur, 'I’hc Revenger’s Tragedy, Act v. sc. I. We even find 
a derived verb naknen ; * A ! nu menes mon mi lcf*s Ah ! now men 
striii my l)clovc<l; O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 283, 1. lo. Cf. 
Brugmann, i. § 165 ; Rhys, W. Phil. p. 95. Der. naked-ly, ME. 
nakedliche, Ancren Jiiwle, p. 316; Haked-nesf,ME. nakidnesse, VVyclif, 
Rev. iii. 18. Also stark-naked, q. v. Doublet, nude. 

NAKER, a kettle-drum. (F. — Arab.) Chaucer has nail-ers, pi., 
C. T., A 2511. — OF. nacaire (Godefroy). — Arab, naqydrah, n kettle- 
drum ; Palmer’s Pers. 1 >ict 

NAUBY-FAMBY, weakly sentimental. (E.) Coined from 
Ambrose, i.e. Ambrose Philips (d. 1749), a poet whose style was 
ridiculed by Carey and Pope. Johnson, in his Life of Philips says : 
‘ The pieces that please best are those which, from Pope and Pojie’s 
adherents, procured him the name oiNamhy Pamby ; ’ see Chalmers, 
ling. Poets, xiii. 103. 

NAME, that by which a thing or person is called, a designation. 
(E.) ME. name (orig. dissyllabic) ; Chaucer, C. T. 3939 (A 3941). 
AS. nama, Grein, ii. 273.^ Du. naam ; Icel. najh, namn ; Dan. navn ; 
Swed. namn; Goth, namo; G. name, OHG. namo. Teut. tyiic 
*namon-. p. Further allied to I., notneu ; Gk. ovo/ia, Pers. ndm, Skt. 
ndman ; and to Irish ainm, W. enw, name ; Russ. imia. Brugmann, 
i> §S 3<)9i 435* ^ allied to Know; see Prellwitz. Der. 

name, vb., AS. nemnan, Grein, ii. 280; nam-er ; nanu-ly, ME. name- 
liche, nomeliche, Ancren Riwle, p. 18, 1 . 16 ; name-less, ME. nameles. 
Chancer, tr. of Boethius, b.iv. pr. 5, 1 . 5 ; name-less~ly, name-less-ness; 
also name-sake ( » name's sake, the ’5 lieing dropped before s following), 
i. e. one whose name is given him for the sake of another’s fame, 
Dryden, Absalom, pt. ii. 1 . 323 (see Balce). Allied words arc 
nominal, de-nominate. Doublot, noun. 

NANKEEN, NANKIN, a kind of cotton cloth. (China.) 
Added by Todd to Johnson. So called from Nankin in Chinn.-* 
Chinese nan-king, ‘south court;’ cf. Pekin, from pe-king, ‘north 
court * (Yule). 

NAP (1), a short sleep. (E.) We now say ‘ to take a nap' and 
treat nap as a sb. We also say ‘to be caught napping.' It was 
formerly a verb ; ME. nappen, to doze. ‘ See 1 how he nappeth ; ’ 
Chaucer, C. T. 16958 (H 9). AS. hneeppian, to nap; hnaippafS is 
a gloss upon donnit, Ps. xl. 9, ed. Spelman. Cf. Bavarian knappen, 
to nod with the liead (Schmellcr) ; hnnffezen, to nap. Der. 

napp-ing, sb., AS. hnappung, Grein, ii. 90. 


NAP (2), the roughish surface of cloth. (MDn.) In Spenser, 
Muiopotmos, 1 . 333. Shak. has napless ^ threadbare ; Cor. ii. x. 250. 
TTie older form is noppe (Palsgrave). ME. noppe ; * nappe of a cloth, 
villus ; * Prompt. Parv. .See Way’s note, where he cites passa^ to 
show that nopte ‘ denotes those little knots, which, affer clow has 
passed through the fulling-mill, are removed by women with little 
nippers; a process termed 6ur/{ra'- cloth.’ lie cites: * noppy, aa cloth 
is that hath a gross woffc [woof] ; ’ Palsgrave. Also : ‘ Clarlsse, the 
nopster (esbourysse) can well her craft, syth whan she lemed it, cloth 
for to nop^pe ; * Caxton, Book for Travellers. We now apply the term, 
not to the rough surface, but to the sheared surface, by a natural 
change in the sense, due to our nut seeing the cloth till the process 
is completed. Prob. introduced by Du. clothworkers. [AS. *hnappa 
is unauthorised.] — M Du. noppe, ‘ the nap of wooll or cloath,* Hexhim ; 
cf. MDu. noppen, * to sheare of [off] the nap,’ id. Cf. Du. nop, nap; 
Dan. noppe, frizzed nap of cloth; MSwed. nopp, nap; Low G. 
noltben, nap ; Bremen brterbuch. Also Norw. napp, nap, and Norw. 
nuppa, to pluck off with the hngers ; AS. hnoppian, to pluck, Voc. 
480. 23; AS. a-hneapan, to jiluck off ; Goth, dis-hnupnan, to ^ torn 
in pieces ; dis-hniupan, to tear to pieces. All from Teut. base *hneup, 
tojil uck, pull. Der. napless, as above. 

NAPE, the joint of the neck behind. (E.) In Shak. Cor. ii. i, 43. 
ME. nape. Prompt. Parv. ‘Dedly woundid through the nape;' 
King AUsaunder, 1 . 1347. The orig. sense is projection or 'knob;* 
and the term must have been first applied to the slight knob at the 
Ixick of the head, felt on passing the finger upwards from the neck ; 
cf. OFries. halsknap, nape of the neck. It is, in fact, a mere variant of 
ME. knappe, a knob, button, P. Plowman, B. vi. 272. Cf. Iccl. 
knappr, a knob, stud, button; AS. cneep, the top of a hill. See 
Knop, Nook. 

NAPERY, linen for the table. (F.— L.) ‘ Manic farmers . . . 
have learned also to garnish their enpbords with plate, . . and their 
tables with fine naperie ; ' Harrison, Descr. of England, ed. Furnivall, 
b. ii. c. 12, p. 239. Palsgmve has: ' Naprie, store of lynen.’— OF. 
naperie, table-linen (Godefroy) ; orig. the office in a household for 
providing table-linen (Roquefort). — Late L. ndpdria, the same; 
Ducange; also spelt mq/i/ana. — Jjitc L. udpa, a cloth; corrupted 
from I,, mappa, a cloth. See Napkin. 

NAPHTHA. an inflammable liquid. (I..— Gk.— Pers.) In 
Milton, P. L. i. 729, Spelt mphta by Sir T, Herbert, Travels, p. 182 
(Todd).— L. wGk. — Pers. naft, naphtha ; Rich. 

Diet. p. 1591. Allied to Zend iti7/>/(i-, moist ; Horn, § J035. Cf. 
Arab, naft, niff, ‘naphtha, bitumen;* Rich. Diet. p. 159.3. The 
final letter of the Arab, word is the 16th letter of the alphabet, some- 
times rendered by /k ; and the Arab, form is unoriginal; prob. from Gk. 
NAPKIN, a cloth used at the table, a small cloth. (F.— L. ; 
unth £. suffix.) ME. napekin, * Najiet or napekyn, Napella, nianu- 
piarium, mapclla;’ Prompt. Parv. Both these forms, nap-et and 
nape-kyn, are formed with dimin. suffixes from F. nappe, ‘a table- 
cloth;* Cot.; t)F. nape, mape (Supp. to Godefroy).— l«*ite L. ndpa; 
corruption of L. mappa, a cloth. Sec Map. Der. ap-ron (for 
nap-ron) ; nap-er-y, q. v. 

NARCISSUS, a kind of flower. (L.— (ik.) In Cotgrave, to 
translate F. narnssr.— L. narcissus. •^Gk. vapuiaaos, the narcissus; 
named from its narcotic properties ; see Narootio. 

NARCOTIC, producing toroor; an opiate. (F.— Gk.) Chancer, 
has tire pi. nercotikes as a pi. sb., C. T. 1474 (A 1 472). It is properly 
an adj.— F. narcoiique, ‘ stupefactive, benumning;* Cot. [The L. 
form docs not appear.]- (ik. vapxwriKos, benumbing. — Gk. va/Mc^ai, 
I benumb; vapt^, I grow numb.- Gk. vdpieij, numbness, torpor. 
For *avdpKri, i. e. contraction ; see Snare. Der. narcissus, from 

NARD, an nnguent from an aromatic plant. (F. — Im — Gk. — Pers.) 
In the margin of A. V., Mark, xiv. 3, where the text has spikenard ; 
and in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xii. c. 12. ME. nard, Wyclif, John, 
xii. 3. — F. nard, ‘ spikenanl ; ' ('ut. — L. nardus, Mk. xiv. 3 (Vulgate). 
— Gk. vdpbor, Mk. xiv. 3. — OPers. type ^uarda- (Horn, { 1060), 
whence alsoHeb. nerd, and Skt. nalnda-, the Indian spikenard, Nardo- 
stachys jatamansi; Benfey. p. The name is Persian; the Arab. 
nardin is borrowed, like the Skt. and Heb. forms. The interchange 
of I and r is common in many languages. Der. spihe-nard. 
NARGHiEH, NARGHiE, NARQILl^ a pipe or smoking- 
apparatus in which the smoke is passed through water. (Pers.) 
' Making believe to imff at a narghile;* Thackeray, 'Van. Fair, bk. 
ii. c. 16. From Pers. nargil, a coco-nut; because these pipes were 
orig. made with a coco-nut, which held the water; Rich. Diet., 
p. J548. Cf. Skt. ndrikera-s, ndrikela-s. a coco-nut See Yule and 
Devic. 

NARRATION, a tale, recitation. (F.— I..) [The verb narrate 
is late.] Narration is in Minshcu, ed. 1627. It occurs earlier, in 
The Monk of Evesham, p. 65 (1482).— F. narration, ‘a narration;’ 
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Cot. — L. narriitionem, acc. ot narraiio, a tale.i-L. narrare, to relate, 
tell* lit. to make known. — L. norus, another form of gnarut^ know- 
ing,* acquainted with. From V«“-i allied to to know ; cf. 

Skt. jna, to know, Russ, znale^ £. hnnw ; see Know. Der. From 
L. narrare we also have narrate, vb., in Johnson’s Diet. ; narrat-ive, 
.neij., from F. narratif, * narrative* (Cot.); narrat-ive, sb., Racon, 
I.i/e'oflfen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 54 , 1. 14 ; narrat-or. 

NABBOW, of little breadth or extent. (F..) ME. narowe, 
narnt/e, narwe (with one r) ; Chaucer has nartpe { — narrowly) as an 
adv., C. T. 3224; also as an adj., C. T. 627 (A 625). AS. nearu, 
nearu, adj.; riearwe, adv., Grein, ii. 287, 288. ^-GSax. nnru, adj., 
narawo, adv.; Du. naar, dismal, sad (see P'ranck). Tcut. type 
*narumz. Connected by Curtius (i. 392) with nerve, Der. narrauhly, 
narrow-ness, narrow-mimi-ed. 

IfABWHAIi, the sea-unicorn. (Scand.) In Ash’s Diet., 
1775. * Teeth of narwhals'* Sir T. Rrownc, Vulgar F.rrors, bk. iii. 
c. 23. $ 6. — Dan. and Swed, narhval ; Icel. Mukvalr, a narwhal, The 
latter part of the word is the same as E. whale. As to the sense of 
the prefix, the lit. sense of Icel. nu~hvalr is ' corpse-whale,’ from Icel. 
nar (in compounds »d-), a corpse ; and the fish is often of a pallid 
colour. Such is the usual explanation ; perhaps it is only a ' popular* 
etymology. 

NASAL, belonging to the nose. (F. — L.) In Kersey, ed. 1715. 
burton uses nasals for medicines operating through the nose ; Anat. 
of Melancholy, p. 384 (K.^ ; or p. 393 (Todd). — P’. nasal, liclonging 
to the nose; Cot. — Late L. nnsfiUs, nasal ; a coined word, not used 
in good Latin. — L. nas-us, the nose, cognate with E. nose ; see Nose. 
Der. nn.<!-/Mr/-iMi}i, q.v. 

NASCENT, springing up, arising. (I..) A late word, added by 
Todd to Johnson. — Jj. nascent-, stem of pres. part, of nasci, to be 
born, to arise, an inceptive form with pp. niitus. Sec Natal. 
NASTITBTIUM, the name of a flower. (L.) In Ash's Diet, 
ed. tJJS- ‘Cresses tookc the name in I.atine nasturtium, a narium 
iormenta, as a man would say, nose-wring, because it will make one 
writh and shrink vp his nosthrils; * Holland, lr. of Pliny, b. xix. c. 8. 

— L. nasturtium, cress; better spelt uasturcium.mml,, mis-, stem of 
ndsus, the nose; and turc» = torc-, from torquere, to twist, torment, 
see N ose a nd Torture. 

NASTY, dirty, filthy, unpleasant (.Scand.) In Hamlet, iii. 4. 
94, P’ormerly also (as Wedgwood points out) written nasky, ‘ 
lave, ill-washed, slubbered, nasMe, nasty, foul ; * Cot. In such cases, 
the form with h is the older ; cf. ME. naxiy ; as in ‘ naxty, and needy, 
and nakut ;* Three Met. Romances, c<l. Robson, A. st. xv. Of Scand. 
origin ; preserved in Swed. dial, naskug, nasty, dirty, foul (used of 
weather) ; we also find the form nasket, dirty, sullied (Rietz) ; cf. 

1 )an. dial, nasken, nasket, old, worn out (said of clothes), Molbech. 
p. Perhaps allied to Swed. dial, snaskig, nasty, swiiielikc; Swed. 
sHuskig, slovenly, nasty ; Swed. dial, snaska, to eat like a ])ig, to cat 
greedily and noisily, to be slovenly (Rietz) ; Dan. snaske, to champ 
one’s food with a smacking noise. These words are of imitative 
origin, like various other suggestive words of a like character. The 
word appears also in l.ow G. nask, nasty, llremen Wiirterhuch ; and 
may be allied to Norweg. nask, greedy, naska, to cat noisily, ('f. 
Dan. knaske, gnaske, to crunch; and V!.. gnash. Der. nasti-ly, nasti- 
ness. 

NATAL, belonging to one’s birth. (F.^I..) ‘ By natall Joves 
feest*»by the feast of Jove, who presides over nativity; Chaucer, 
Troilus, iii. 150. — F. natal, in use at least as early as the 13th cent. 
(Littri); though the true OF. form is «oe/. — T.. ndtrdis, natal, also 
presiding over a birth. — L. natus (for gmlft/s), born. Cf. Gk. -71*17x05, 
m xaai-yvrjTos, a blood relation. From the base gnn-, allied to 
^GEN, to beget, produce; sec Kin, Qenus. Der. P'rom I.. 
natus are in-nate, cognate; and see not -ion, nat-ive, nat-ure. 
NATATION, swimming. (L.) Used by Sir T. Browne, Vulgar 
Errors, bk. iv. c. b. $ 2. P'rom the acc. of h. natatio, a swimming. — 
L, nature, to swim ; frequent, of L. nare, to swim. Cf. Gk. v^-xew, 
to swim ; Dirish snd-im, I swim. See Naiad. 

NATION, a race of people. (P'.— L.) ME. nation, Chaucer, 
C. T. 4688 (B 268). — F. nation. mmi,. nutiSnem, a<'c. of ndtio, a race; 
cf. natus, born; see Natal. Dor. nation-al, nation-ally, nation-al- 
i-ty, nation- al-is e. 

NATIVE, original, produced by nature, due to birth. (P'. — L.) 
‘O native land !’ Surrey, tr. of ylincid. b. ii. 1 . 305 ; where the L. 
text has patria ; see Spec, of English, ed. Skent , p. 207. * His naiiue 

countrey;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 306a. — F. natif, mnsc. nalivr, 
fem. ‘native;’ Cot. — L. natiuus, natural, native. — L. natus, bom; 
see Natal. Der. nntive-ly, native-ness ; also nativ-i-ty, ME. natiuitee, 
Chancer, C. T. 14022 (B 3206), born P*. nativite, from L. acc. 
ndtlmtatem. Doublet, naive. 

NATBON, native carbonate of sodium. (F. - Span. - Arab. -Gk. 

— Ilcb.) F. «a/ro/i.— Span, na/ron.- Arab, uatrwt, mfrhn, natron, 


nitre; Rich. Diet., p. 1585. -Gk. viTpov.-IIeb. »r/Arr, nitre, Prov. 
XXV. 20. Doublet, nitre. ^ . v 

NATTER- JACK, a kind of toad. (E. and F. - L. - Gk. - Ileb.) 
In Pennant (i 769). ‘ It has a deep, hollow voice, which may be heard 
at a considerable distance ; ’ Cent. Diet. Perhaps from prov. E. natter, 
gnatter, to make a rattling noise ; see E. D. D. And see Jack. 
NATTY, neat. (F.-L.) Formerly nettie; Tusscr, Husbandry, 
§ 68, 1 . 6. P'rom net, adj. ; see Net (a). Neat (2). 

NATURE, kind, disposition. (F.-L.) Ml*:, nature, in OEng. 
Miscellany, Ser. i., ed. Morris, p. 35 . 1 - a9--E- aa/wr^-L. «a/uro, 
nature.- L. niitus, bom, pp. of nasci, to be born ; see Natal. Der. 
natur-al, ME. naturel, OEiig. Miscellany, Ser. i. p. 30, 1 . 17, from F. 
naturel ^ L. naturdlis; natur-aldy, natural-ness, natur-al-ism, natur- 
al-ise, natur-al-ist (see Trench, Select Gloss.), natur-al-is-at-ion 
(Minsheu); also un-natural ^reter-natural, super-natural. 
NAUGHT, NOUGHT, nothing. (E.) ME. naught. Chancer, 
C. T. 758. Older spelling nawiht, Layamon, 473. AS. ndwihi, often 
contracted to ndht, Grein, ii. 274* •■AS. ml, no, not; and wiht, a 
whit, thing ; Grein, ii. 272, 703. See No and Whit. Der. naught, 
adj., i.e. worthless, As You Like It, i. 2. 68, 69, iii. 2. 15; whence 
naught-y, i. e. worthless (Prov. vi. 12), Sir T. More, Works, p. 155 e; 
naught-i-ly, nnughi-i-ness. Doublet, not. 

NAUSEOUS, disgusting. (L.— (ik.) Nauseous and nauseate 
are in Blount’s (ilpss., ed. 1674. pjiglishccl from L. nausedsus, 
that jiroduces nausea. — L. nausea, ttausia, sea-sickness, sickness.- 
Gk. vavaia, sea-sickness.- Gk. ravs, a ship, cognate with L. nauis ; 
see Nave (2). Der. nauseous-ly, -ness ; nause-ate, from L. nause- 
atus, pp. of nausedre, to feel sick, from nausea, sickness. AVe have 
also adopted the sb. nausea, which occurs in I’hillips, ed. 1 qod, 
NAUTCH, a kind of ballet-dance by women. (Hind. - l*rakrit — 
Skt.) Spelt ndch by Bp. Ileber in 1823, who six;aks of ‘ the ndch- 
women.*— 1 i ind. (and Mahratti) ndch, a dance ; Prakrit naehcha. — Skt. 
urtya-, dancing, acting; orig. fut. pass-jiart. ol nrt, to dance, act. (.See 
Yule.) Der. nautch-girl, a dancing girl. 

NAUTICAL, naval, belonging to ships. (T« — Gk.) Blount’s 
(Boss., ed. 1674, has nautical and nauiick, the latter being the more 
orig. form. — L. nauticus, nautical. — Gk. vavrixCs, pertaining to ships. 
Gk. vauTi75, a sea-man. —Gk. vavs, a shi]>, cognate with L. nduis ; see 
N ave ( 2 ) . Dor. nautieal-ly. 

NAUTILUS, a kind of shell-fish. (L. - Gk.) ‘ The Nautilus 
or Sailer, a shell fish, that swims like a boat with a sail; ’ Phillips, 
ed. 1706.— L. naMri'/ws. — Gk. vavriKos, a sea-man, also, the nautilus. 
— Gk. vavrris, a sea-man; see Nautical. 

NAVAL, belonging to ships, marine. (P'. — L.) In Cotgrave. — 
P'. naval, ‘navall;’ Cot. — L. ndudhs, naval. — L. nduis, a ship ; see 
Nav e (2) . 

NAVE (1), the central portion or hub of a wheel, through which 
the axle passes. (E.) ME. naue (willi «- v), Chaucer, C. T. 7S48 
(I) 2266). AS. nafu, nafa; yF.lfred, tr. of Boethius, b. iv. pr. 6, 
cap. xxxix, § 7.+DU. Icel.«o/; Dan. nrit;; Swed. mi/’; {\.nabe, 
OlIG. nnha. Tcut. lyiie uaTm, fem. Allied to Skt. ndhhi-, the navel, 
the nave of a wheel, tlie centre. See Navel. Der. auger, for 
nau-ger. 

NA'VE (2), the middle or body of a church. (P', — L.) In 
Phillips, Woild of Words, ed. 1706. Spelt ne/ in Addison, Travels 
in Italy, description of the church of St. Juslina in Padua. — P'. ne/, 

‘ a ship ; also, the body of a church ; * Cot. — Late L. nduem, acc. of 
I minis, the body of a church. The similitude by which the church of 
Christ is likened to a ship tossed by waves was formerly common. 
See my note to P. Plowman, C. xi. 32, where 1 cite the passage from 
Augustine about ‘nauis, i.e. ecclesia ;’ S. Aug. Sermo Ixxv. cap. iii. 
ed. Migne, v. 473. -I,, nauis, a ship.^-Gk. raws, a ship ; Skt. ndu-, 
a ship, boat; Olrish nau. Brugmonn, i. § 184; Prellwitz. Der. 
nav-al, q. v., uau-ti-c-al, q. v., nau-ti-lus, q. v., argo-naut, q. v., nav-ig- 
ate (see navigation), nav-y. P'rom the same root are tiai-ad, 
nausea. 

NAVEL, the central point of the belly. (E.) A dimin. of nave (i). 
We find nave used for navel, Mncb. i. 2. 22 ; and conversely navels 
{ - navels) for the naves of a wheel, Bible, ed. 1551, 3 Kings, vii. 33. 
MF.. natiel navel), Chaucer, C. T. 1939 (A 1957). AS. nafela, 
yiafred, tr. of Orosius, b. iv. c. i. § 3.+Du. navel ; Icel. najli; Dan. 
navle; Swed. nafie; G. nahel. Teut. type *nada,loH-, from *na 6 ii, 
a nave. Cf. also Pers. ndf, navel (Horn, $ loao) ; Skt. ndbhi-, navel, 
nave, centre. See Nave (1). p. Further related, with a diilerence 
of gradation, to Gk. d/upahus, navel, L. umbilicus, Olrish imbliu. So 
also nave (x) is related to I,, umbo, the boss of a shield. Brugmann, 
ii. § 76. 

NAVEW, the wild turnip. (F. — L.) ‘ Rape-rotes and Nauews ;’ 

.Sir T, Elyot, Castel of Ilelth, bk. ii. c. 9. — MP'. naveau, ‘the navew 
gentle;’ Cot. — Late L. ndpellum, acc. of ndpellus; dimin. of L. 
udpus, a kind of turnip, a navew. Cf. tur-nip. 
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NAVIQABIiE, that may be travelled over by ships. 

In Palsgrave.— F. navigable, * navigable;' Cot. — L. nauigahilisy 
navigable. — L. nauigaref to navigate; see 19’avigation. Der. 
navigabl-y, navigMe-ness. 

JNAVIGATIOIN’, management of a ship. (F. — L.) In Shak. 
Macb. iv. i. 54. — F. navigation^ 'navigation, sailing;* Cot.— ^ 
nauigationemt acc. of nauigMo, a sailing. — 1.^ tmuigartt to sail, 
manage a ship. — L. nm/-, stem of ndiMs, a ship ; and -ig*, for ag-y 
base of agere, to drive. See 19’ave (a) and Asent. Der. navigate, 
from L. nauigatus, pp. of nduigare, but suggested by the sb. ; navigat- 
or, familiarly contracted to navvy, formerly applied to the lalmurcrs 
on canals for internal navigation, and now applied to labourers on 
railways ! Also circum-navigate. 

NAVY, a fleet of ships. (F.— L.) ME. name, Chaucer, llo. of 
Fame, i. 216. — OF. navie, a fleet (Burguy) ; the orig. sense was a 
single ship.— nauia, a ship, vessel.— L. ndui-, decl. stem of nauis, 
a ship ; see Nave (2). 

NAWAB, the same as Nabob. 

NAY, no, a form of denial. (Scand.) There was a difference in 
usage between nay and no formerly; the former answered simple 
questions, the latter was used when the form of the question in- 
volved a negative exjtression. Besides this, nay was the simple, no 
the emphatic form, often accompanied by an oath. The distinetion 
went out of use in the time of I lenry VIII ; sec Skeat, Spec, of Eng. 
p. 192, 1. 22, and the note ; Student’s Manual of the Eng. Language, 
ed. Smith, pp. 414, 422. Moreover, nay is of Scand. origin, whilst 
no is K. ME. nay, Chaucer, C. T., A 1667, 8693 (E 817) ; spelt neei, 
nai, I.ayamon, 13132. — Icel. nei, no, Dan. nei, Swed. nej ; cognate 
with E. no; see No. Opposed to Aye. 

NAZABITE, a Jew wlio made vows of abstinence, &c. (Heb. ; 
with Gk. suffix.) 'To vuwe a vowe of a Nazarite to separate 
himself] vnto the T.orde;’ Geneva Bible, 1561, Numb. vi. 5 (K.); 
rather, vi. 2]. Formed with suflix -ite ( — L. -Ita, from Gk. -tTtjs) 
from Ueb. ndzar, to separate oneself, consecrate oneself, vow, ab- 
stain. Der. Nazarit-ism. 

NEAP, scanty, very low ; said of a tide. (E.) ME. neep; very 
rare. * In the neep-sesom,* i.e. in the neap-tide seasons, when boats 
cannot come to the quay ; Eng. Gilds, ed. Toulmin Smith, p. 425. — 
AS. nip, in the term nep-flod, as opposed to heah^Jlml — high flood ; 
Voc. 18a. 38 ; also Voc. 1.14. The spelling neap indicates an o])en 
e ; prob. nep is an OMercian form, fur *nifp ; from Teut. root '^Ipan 
(^neipan), to pinch ; whence Du. nijpen, to pinch, neep, a pinch, nip. 
Thus the sense is ‘pinched,’ or ‘scanty.* Cf. El'ries. nep-fnnge, a 
IMiir of pincers. Sec Phil. .Soc. Trans. 1903-6; p. 254. Quite 
a distinct woid from ebb. Dor. neap-tide. 

NEAR, nigh, close at h.nnd. (E.) By a singubar grammatical 
coniiision, this word, orig. used as the comparative of nigh, came to 
be used ns a positive, from which the new comparative nearer was 
evolved. In Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon, the explanation is 
given wrongly ; he says that near is put by contraction for nearer, 
whereas it is the old form of the word. Shak. uses both near and 
nearer as comparatives ; both forms occur together, Macb. ii. 3. 146 : 
cf. 'nor near nor farther oil;’ Rich. II, iii. 2. 64; ‘being ne’er the 
near,* id. v. i. 88. The form ifar-er is late, not found in the X4th 
cent., perhaps not in the 1 5th. 1 )r. Morris )utlincs of I'b Accidence) 
observes that ‘ near, for nigh, first came into use in the phrase far and 
near, in which near is an adverb.* But it first appears in ‘ comen ner\* 
Genesis and Exod. 2611 (ab. 1250). rile (^ocs on to cite an AS. 
neorran, not given in the dictionaries. J It is clear that the precise 
form was first of all adverbial; the ME. form of nigher was nerre, 
whilst the adv. was ner, or neer. ‘Cometh come near; 

Chaucer, C. T. 841 (A 839). AS. near, comp, adverb from neah, 
nigh; Grein, ii. 283.4*1001. nar, adv. ; both pos. and comp.; orig. 
the latter. See Nigh. Der. tuar-ly, Macb. iv. 2. 67 ; near-ness. 
Rich. 11, i. 1. ifi;; near-sigkt-ed. 

NEAT (1), black cattle, an ox, cow, (E.) ME. neet, both sing, 
and pi. ; used as pi. in Chaucer, C. T. 599 (A 597). AS. neat, neut 
sb., unchanged in the plural (like sheep, deer, also neuters) ; Grein, ' 
ii. aS8.4Iccl. naut, neut. sb., unchanged in the (dural, and gen. used ' 
to mean cattle, oxen ; Swed. not; Dan. nod; MUG. noz, neut. sb., 
cattle. Teut. type *nautoin, u. p. So named from their usefulness 
and employment. From *nau/, 2nd grade of Teut. *neui-an-, to 
employ, as seen in AS. neotan, niotan, to use, emidoy ; Grein, ii. 292; 
Iccl. njdta, to use, enjoy; MHG. niezen, OIIG. niozan, G. geniesten, 
to enjoy, have the use of ; Goth, niutan, to rrceive joy (or benefit) 
from. From Idg. whence Lilhuan. naudh, usefulness, 

naudingas, useful (Nesselman). Brugmann, i. § 221. Der. neai- 
h ^d. 

NEAT (2), tidy, unadulterated. (F,— L.) ‘ Afea/ and fine ; * Two 
Gent, of Verona, i. 2. 10. Also spelt nett; Spenser, F. Q. iii. 12. 20. 
*To kepe it cleen and nette]* Coxton, Godfrey of Boloyne, ch. 6. 


— F. net, mosc., nette, fem., ‘ neat, clean, pure ; * Cot. [Cf. beeat from 
OF. L. nitidum, acc. of nilidus, shining, clear, handsome, 

neat, elegant. —L. ru7«re, to shine. Der. neat-ly, neat-ness. Doublet, 
net (2). 

NEB, the beak of a bird, the nose. (E.) In Winter’s Tale, i. 2. 
183, ME. ft«6. * Ostende tnihi faciam, ichcan thi iis6 to me* » shew 
me thy face; Ancren Riwle, p. 90. A.S. nebb, the face, John, xi. 
44.4 Ou. neb, bill, beak, nib, mouth; Icel. nef, the nose; Dan. 
lieak, bill; Swed. nabh, beak, bill. p. The word has lost an initial 
s; we also find Du. sneb, a bill, beak, snavel, a bill; G. schnabel, 
a bill, beak, nib. The MIIG. snabel, a bill, is derived from MHG. 
snaben, to sn ap. And cf. Lith. snapas, a bill. Doublet, nib, 
NEBTTIiA, a misty patch of light ; a cluster of very faintly 
shining stars. (L.) _ Modern and scientific. — L. nehtda, a mi8t.4Gk. 

a cloud; dimin. of vitpos, cloud, inist.4G. nebel, mist, fog; 
Du. nevel, Icel. nifi. p. The Gk. v4>pm is cognate with W. ne/, 
Olrish nem, heaven, Russ, nebo, heaven ; .Skt. nabhas, sky, atmosphere, 
icther. Brugmann, i. $ 554. Der. nebul-ar, nebul-ose, nebul-ous, 
tiehul-os~i-ty. 

NECESSARY, needful, requisite. (F.-L.) ME. necessarie, 
Chaucer, C. T. 12615 (G 68x). — OF. necessaire, ‘necessary;’ Cot. 
— L. neeessurius, needful. — L. neeesse, neut. adj., unavoidable, 
necessary, p. I'he usual derivation from ne, not, and cedere, to give 
way, is not satisfactory. Der. necessari-ly, also necessity, M E. necessitee, 
Chaucer, C. T. 3044 (A 3042), from OF. neeessite < L. acc. necessi- 
tutem ; hence necessit-ous, -ly, -ness, neeessit-ate, necessit-ar-ian. 
NECK, the (tart of the body joining the head to the trunk. (E.) 
ME. nekke (dissyllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 5859 (1) 277). AS. hnecca, 
Deut. xxviii. 35.4DU. nek, the nape of the neck ; G. genicA, MHG. 
genicke. Tout. ty(>c *knakjon-. Cf. Icel. hnakki, the na()e of the 
neck, back of the head; Dan. nakke, the same; .Swed. nacke, the 
same; G. nacken, najie, neck, crag; from Teut. type *hnakkon-. 
Cf. Norw. nakk, a knoll, nakke, nape, neck ; the orig. sense being 
‘ projection,’ as in the parallel form nape. Further allied to Irish 
cnoe, a hill. Der. neck-cloth, neckerchief (for tuck-kerchief, sec 
Kert^lefl, neck-band, neck-tie; neck-lace. Winter’s Tale, iv. 4. 244, 
compounded of neck and lace; neck-verse, Tyndall’s Works, p. 112, 
col. 1, on wliich see my note to P. Plowman, C. xv. 129. 
NECROLOGY, a register of deaths. (Gk.) Added by Todd 
to Jolmson. From Gk. ysKfto-, stem of vtnp^s, a corpse ; and -Koyia, 
due to Xuyos, discourse, from Kiyttv, to speak. See Neoroxn.anoy'. 

NECROMANCY, divination by communion with the dead. 
(F. — L. — Gk.) The history of the word is somewhat concealed by 
our modern knowledge of (Ik., which enables us to s(x:ll the word 
correctly. But the M h'. forms arc nigromaunce, nigromancie, and the 
like. Precisely the same ' correction * of the sjielling has b^n made 
in modern French. Si»elt nygremauncye in King Alisaundcr, 1. 138 ; 
nigromancye in P. Plowman, A. xi. 15K, on which see my Notes to 
P. PI., p. 24G. Trench rightly remarks, in his Eng. Past and Present, 
that * the Latin medimval writers, whose Greek was either little or 
none, spelt the word nigromantia, as if its first syllables had been 

I. atin.’— OF. nigromatue, ‘nigromancy, conjuring, the black art;’ 
Cot. Spelt nigromancie in the Vie de S. Auban, 1. 997. — Late 1- 
nigromantia, corrupt form of necromantia.^Gk, vtaponavreta, necro- 
mancy.- Gk. vsKfio-, for vtnpus, a corpse; and ftavreia, prophetic 
power, power of divination, p. The Gk. yenpuc is allied to yftevs; 
a corpse, dead body.— .^NEK, to perish, to kill; whence Skt. nap, 
to perish, ndpaya, to destroy, L. necare, to kill, nnd E. inter-nec-ine, 
q.v. Y. The Gk. imyrtia is from fiAvris, a prophet, seer, inspired 
one; cf. Gk. iiaivopan, 1 rage; see Mania. Der. neeromanc-er, 
Dent, xviii. ii (A. V.); necromantic, from Gk. venpo-, and /myrsKds, 
prophetic ; necromantic-cd. pB" From the singular confusion with 
L. niger, black, above mentioned, the art of necromancy came to 
be cal led the black art I 

NECTAR, a delicious beverage. (L. — Gk.) In Siienser, Sonnet 
39> h 13. --I*, ncc/or.- Gk. yiterap, the drink of the gods; Homer, 

II. xix. 38, Od. V. 93. Perhaps ‘ overcoming death ; ’ cf. Gk. yin-vs, 
a cor])se, and Skt. iar-a-, overcoming. Der. nectar-e-an, neetar-e-om, 
nectar-ans, neetar-y; also nectar-ine, the name given to a variety of the 
peach, orig. an adj., as in * Nectarine fruits,’ Milton, P. L. iv. 332. 

NEED, necessity, distress. (E.) ME. rued, nede. Chancer, C. T. 
4523 (B 103). OMerc. tied ; AS. nyd, nied (nead); Grein, ii. 301.4 
I^. Rooif ; Icel. naub ; Dan. and Swed. nod ; Goth, nauths ; G. noth, 
OHG. not. p. The Tent, stem is *nau6i- {>*naudi-) ; answering 
to Idg. stem *nau-ti-; as in OPruss. natdin, need. (But nead re- 
presents Teut. *naudd.) Brugmann, i. $ 427 b. ^ Confused in late 
AS. texts with niod, nied, nyd, desire; which is related to O.Sax. 
niud, OHG. niot, earnestness; from the Teut. base *neud-. Der. 
need-ful, ME. neodftd, Ancren Riwle, p. 260, 1. 10; need-less, need- 
less-ly, need-less-ness; need-y, ME. nedy, P. Plowman, B. xx. 40, 41, 
47, 48 ; need-i-ly, need-i-ntu. Also needs, adv., ME. needes, nedes, 
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Chancer, C. T. 1171 (A 1 169), where the final -es is an adverbial 
ending, ori;;. due to AS. gen. cases in but in this case nedes 
supplanted an older iormnede, Layamon, 1 . 1051, which originated 
in AS. tiyile, gen. case of nyd, which was a fern. sb. with gen. in 

a sharp pointed steel implement, for sewing with. 
(E.) MIC. nedle, tudel^ also swlt nelde, tueldey 1 *. TMowman, C. xx. 
56, and various readings. AS. nStdl^ Grein, ii. 274 ; earlier forms 
ne^l (OIC. Text5).+Du. naald (for naadl) ; lecl. nal (by con- 
traction) ; Dan. naal ; Swed. n&l ; G. nadel^ OIIG. nndtla ; Goth. 
nitUa, p. The Teut. tyiie is *n£-ihla, from a base m/t = Idg. 
to sew, fasten with thread, preserved in OlKi. nukent G. nahettf to 
sew, and also in L. nere, Gk. v^OttVf vitiv, to spin. I'he suffix denotes 
the agent, y. This is clearly one of the rather numerous cases in 
which an initial s has dropped off ; the orig. root is ; as in 

Irish inathad, a needle, snathaim, I thread, or string together, 
thread, Gael, snathad, a needle, snath, thre.id, yarn ; OIrish snini, 
a spinning. Stokes-Fick, p. 315 ; Brugmatin, i. § 136. Der. netdU~ 
book, -ful, ‘gun, -tvoman, -work. 

lir]EiXiS£, to breathe hard, sneeze. (Scand.) *To neeze' 

•ato sneeze, Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1. 56. The sb. j/eeMH/j-isin Job,xli. 18 
(A. V.). ME. nesen, vb., nesing, sb.; sec Prompt. T’arv., and Way’s 
note. Not found in A.S. — Olcel. hujosa; Dan. nyse; Swed. 
nysa.^Du. niezeu, G. niesen, OIIG. niusan. Teut. type *hnettsan-. 
Like the parallel form sneeze, it is of imitative origin ; cf. Skt. kshu, 
to sneeze. ^ In the later version of Wyclif, Job, xli. 9, the reading 
is fnetynge\ this isiiotquite the same word, though of simikr formation. 
The sense of fnesynge is ‘ violent blowing,’ but it also means sneezing ; 
cf. AS. fneosung, sneezing, // i«pa/, a pufT, Du, fniezen, to sneeze. Cf. 
‘And fneseth faste’^and puffs hard, Chaucer, C. T., H 62. Teut. 
type */neusan-. It reminds us of Gk. irvcfo', to blow. Der. nees-ing, 
nrez-ing, as above. 

N£FABIOUS, unbawful, very wicked. (L.) In Butler, To the 
Memory of Du-Val, 1 . 20. ICnglished from L. ue/arius, impious, 
very wicked; by change of -us to -ous, as in arduous, &c.">>L. ne/as, 
that which is contrary to divine law, impiety, great wickedness. —L. 
ne-, for tu, not ; and /ns, divine law, orig. that which is divinely 
uttered ; cf. fnri, to speak ; sec Fate. Der. nefarious-ly, -ness. 
NEOATION*, denial. (F.— 1 ..) In Shak. Troilu.s, v. 2. 127.— 
F. negation, ‘a negation;* Cot. — L. acc. negutiunem, from nom. 
negdtio ; cf. negntus, pp. of negdre, to deny. p. Negnre is opposed 
to iiiere, to affirm ; but is unconnected with it. Brugmann, ii. § 774, 
explains neg-dre by com])aring I.ith. ne-gi, not at all; cf. L. neg- 
otium, Der. negat-ive, adj., Wint. Tale, i. 2. 274, ME. negatif, 
negative, Usk, Test, of I.ovc, bk. iii. ch. 2. 92, from F. negatif 
negdtiuus; negative-ly, negative-ness ] also negative, sb., Twelfth Nt. 
V. 24. From the same L. negdre we have de-ny, ah-negate, rc-negate, 
re-n^nde. 

UTEGIiECT, to disregard. (L.) Orig. a ])p. ‘ Because it should 
not be neglect or left undone;’ Tyndall, Works, p. 276, col. 2. ‘To 
neglecte and set at nought ; ’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 257 g. — L. neg- 
leclus, pp. of negligere, to neglect. Negligere — neg-legere.’^l,. nrg-, 
a p.artic 1 e of negation, and legere, to gather, collect, select. See 
Negation and liegend. Der. neglect-ful. negUct-ful-ly, neglect- 
ful-ness\ neglect-ion, a coined word, 1 lien. VI, iv. 3. 49; and see 
negligence. 

NEGIiIQBNCIj, disregard. (F. — L.) ME. nei'/fjg'wice, Chau- 
cer, C. T. 18S3 (A 1S81). — F. negligence, ‘negligence;’ Cot.*-L. 
negligenlia, carelessness. L. negligent-, stem of pres, jiart. of negli- 
gere, to neglect ; see Negleot. Dor. negligent, ME. negligent, 
Chaucer, C. T. 7398 ( 1 ) 1816), from F. negligent (Cot.'l<L. negli- 
gentem, acc. of jires. part, of negligere', negligent-ly ', also negligee, 
from F. nrgligS, pp. of negliger, to neglect < L. negligere. 
NEGOTIATE, to do business, transact. (L.) In Minsheu, 
ed. 1627. ‘She was a busy negociating woman;' Bacon, Life of 
lien. VII, ed. Luniby, ]>. 24, 1 . 14. »L. negoiidlus, pp. of negotidy'i, 
to transact busiiicMs. — L. negotium, business. Compounded of L. 
"^g’t negative particle (see Negation) ; and dtium, leisure. Dor. 
negotiat-or, from I., negiltidtor; negoiiat-ion, from F. negocialion, 

‘ negociation,’ C!ot., from L. acc. negdtidtionem ; negotin-hle •, negotial- 
or-y, The right (historical) spelling is negotiate for the verb, 

negwiation for the sb. ; but this is not regarded. 

NEQBO, one of the black race of mankind. (Span.-T..) In 
Shak. Merch. Ven. iii. 3. 42. ‘ Black as negros ; ’ Hakluyt, Voy. iii. 
649. » Span, negro, a black man. — L. nigrum, acc. of niger, black; 
see Nigrescent. ^ Minsheu gives the form neger; this is from 
the OF. negre (mod. F. negre), ‘a negro’ (Cot.), and answers to 
mod. E. nigger, q.v. 

NSGUB (i), a beverage of wine, water, sugar, See. (E.) ‘The 
mixture now called negus was invented in Queen Anne’s time by 
Colonel Ne^s;* Malone, Life of Dryden, p. 484 (Todd’s JolmsonX 
Col. Francis Negus died in 1732; N. K.D. The Neguses are a 


Norfolk family; see Notes and Queries, i Ser. x. 10, a Ser. v. 224; 
Gent. Maga. Feb. 1799, p. no. 

NEGUS (2), a title of the kings of Abyssinia (Abyssinian). ‘ Th’ 
empire of Negus ; ’ Milton, B. L. xi. 397. ‘ Neguz [which si^ifieth] 
a king;’ John Pory, tr. Lee’s Hist. Africa, Introd. p. 21 (Stanford 
Diet.). 

‘N TITF , NEAF, the fist. (Scand.) In Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. iv. 
1. 20; 2 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 200. ME. ueue {^neve, dat. case), Havelok, 
24 03. — Icel. kfte/l, the fist ; Swed. nd/ve ; Dan. nave. 

NI^GH, to make a noise as a horse. (E.) ME. nejen, Wyclif, 
Isa. xxiv. 14, earlier version. AS. hnagan, to neigh; iElfric’s 
Gnammar, p. 192, 1 . 8 ; whence the sb. hniPgttng, a neighing, id. p. 4, 
1 . 15 (Zupitza).+Low G. neigen (LUbben) ; MDu. neyen, to neigh. 
Cf. Icel. gneggja, hneggja ; Swed. gnagga ; Dan. gnegge. An imita- 
ti ve wo rd. 

NEIGHBOUB, one who dwells near. (E.) ME. neighebour, 
Chaucer, C. T. 9423 (E 1.349). AS. neahgebur, a neighbour, John, 
ix. 8 ; so that the trisyllabic form neigh-e-bour in Chaucer is easily 
explained. Tlie A.S. form neakhur also occurs, but more rarely. — 
AS. neah, nigh ; and gebur, a husbandman, for which see the Ijiws 
of Ine, sect, vi, in Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, i. 106. The AS. gebur 
or bur is cognate with Du. boer, a boor (the prefix ge- making no 
difference). -fMHG. ndchgebur, ndekbur; mod. G. nachbar. See 
Nigh and Boor.- Der. neighbour, adj., Jerem. xlix. 18, 1 . 40 
(A. V.) ; neighbo7ir-hood. Mil,, neyghbourhede, Prompt. Parv. ; neigh- 
bour-ing. All’s Well, iv. r. 18; neighbour-ly, Merch. Ven. i. 2. 85 ; 
ueighlHmr-li-ness. 

NEITHER, not either. (E.) ME. neither, Havelok, 4,38. [Dis- 
tinct from noither, nouther, nother (whence the contracted form nor) ; 
earlier nowther (Ormulum, 3124), nawther, nauther; see examples in 
.Stratmann.] l*‘ormed by prefixing ne, not, to ME. either*^ AS. eegHer 
— ieghwa^er, for 4-gf + Awtrffw ; where d means ‘ever.’ Thus 
neither no-whether ', see No and Whether. With AS. tie, not, 
compare OSax. ne, ni ; Goth, and OIIG. nt, not. 

NEMESIS, retributive justice. (L. — Gk.) In Shak. 1 Hen. VI, 
iv. 7. 78. — L. Nemesis. tmCk. vt/ismt, distribution of what is due, 
retribution. —Gk. vifieiv, to distribute; see Nomad. 
NEMORAL, belonging to a grove. (L.) Phillips (1658) has 
*nemoral or netnorows.’ — L. nemordlis or nemori}.<,us, woody. — L. 
uemor-, for *nemos, in nemus, a grove.^Gk. vi/ios, a pasture ; from 
viftftv, to distribute, to pasture; from .^NEM. See Nomad. 
NENUPHAR, a kind of water-lily. (F. — Pers. — Skt.) * Nenu- 
phar, watcr-lillic ;’ Barct (1580); and see the Stanford Diet. — MF. 
nenuphar, ‘nenujihar, the watcr-lilly, or water-rose;* Cot. — Pits. 
ninti/ar, for nilufar, nllupar, nilupal, a water-lily (Devic). — Skt. 
nddtpala, a blue lotus. — Skt. nWa-, blue; utpala-,Vi lotus, lit. ‘burst- 
ing out,’ fri>m nd, out, and pat, to burst. 

NEOLOGY, the introduction of new phrases. (Gk.) Modern. 
Compounded from Gk. vio-, for vius, new ; and -\oyia, from Xuyos, 
discourse, which is from htyuv, to speak. .See New and Logio. 
Der. neolopi-c, neologi-c-al, fieolog-ise, neolog-ism, neolog-ist. 
NEOPHYTE, a new convert, a novice. (L, — Gk.) ‘ 'ITicrc 
stands a nenphitr glazing of his face ; ’ Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, 
iii. 2 (Crites). — I., neophytus. — Gk. vtwpvrot, lit. newly jdanted, hence, 
a novice; 1 Tim. iii. C. — Gk. viu-, for vios, new ; and tpurov, a plant, 
^vTov, grown, from the vb. pvuv, (1) to cause to grow, (2) to grow, 
allied t o E. he. See New and Be. 

NEOTERIC, recent, novel. (L. — Gk.) Spelt neoterique in Miu- 
.sheu, ed. 1627 ; but not given in Cotgrave or J.iltri^. — L. nedtericus. — 
Gk. vtorreptuui, novel ; expanded from vturrspos, comp, of vios, new, 
which is cognate with E. new. See New. Der. neoleric-al. 
NEPENTBEE, NEPEN7FEES, a drug which lulled sorrow. 
(Gk.) Spelt nepenthe in Spenser, F. Q. iv. 3. 43 ; better nepenthes, 
as in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxi. c. 21. — Gk. vrjvcvOis, an epithet of 
a soothing drug in Homer, Od. iv. 221 ; neuL of vijwevBris, free from 
sorrow.— Gk. vrj-, negative prefix allied to E. no ; and viv0os, grief, 
allied to vtifios, suffering. See No and Pathos. 

NEPHEW, a brother’s or sister's son. (F.~ L.) An old 
meaning is * grandson,’ as in i Tim. v. 4, &c. The ph is a substitute 
for the older v, often written «. ME. neuew (^—nevew), Chaucer, 
l.egcnd of Good Women, 1 . 2659; neueu (^neveu), Rob. of Glouc. 
p. 169; 1 . 3529. — OF. nevcM, ‘ a nephew ; ’ Cot. — L. nepo/em, acc. of 
nepds, a grandson, a nephew. 4* Pers. nawdda, a grandson ; Skt. napdt, 
a graniLson.+AS. nefa, a nephew; iElfrcd, tr. of Beda, b. iii. c. 6 
(near the end). [This AS. word was supplanted by the F. form] ; 
OHG. ne/o, nevo, G. neffe\ Du. neef. Idg. type *nepot- ; whence 
orig. Teut. type later *nefon-. The fem. type is Idg. *nepti-, 

whence Skt. napti, L. neplis; Teut. type *nefti>*ni/ti, as in AS. 
ni/t, Du. nicht. Brugmann, i. $ 1 49. Der. »s/o/-/sw, i.e. favouritism 
to relations, from L. stem nepdt-, with suffix -ism. ^e niece. 
NEREID, a sea-nymph. (L.— Gk.) Minshen has the pi. form 
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Nertides. •m'L. Nereid- ^ stem of Nereis (pi. Nereides), a sea-nymph, 
a daughter of Nereus.»Gk. Viiptls, a sea-nymph, a daughter of 
Nereus. — Gk. Ni7^vs,an ancient sea-god. i- Gk. v^pos, wet; an allied 
word to ygfe , voids, a naiad ; see Naiad. 

NBBVIj, j)hysical strength, firmness, a fibre in the body conveying 
sensation. (F;~L.) ME. ner/e, Chaucer, Troilus, b. ii. 1 . 64a.— F. 
Her/, ‘ a sinew, might ; * Cot. — L. neruum, acc. of nerwts, a sinew. 
I’rob. allied to (ik. vcvpov, a sinew, string ; uf. Gk. vcupd, a string ; 
Skt sndvo-, a tendon. Der. nerve, verb, not in early use ; nerv-ous, 
formerly used in the sense of ‘sinewy’ (Phillips), from F. nerveux, 
‘ sinewy ’ (Cot.), which from L. neruosus, full of nerve ; nervms-ly, 
nervous-ness ; also nerv-y, i, e. sinewy (obsolete), in Shak. Cor. ii. i. 
177; nerve-less; cf. neur-algia. 

NJBSCIENTp ignorant. (L.) Coles (1684) hds nescient and 
nescience. nescient-, stem of neseiens, pres. part, of nescire, not to 
know. —L. ne-y not ; scire, to know. See Niae and fSolenoe. 
NSBHp tender, soft. (£.) Still in use in prov. E. MR nesk; 

‘ tendre nesi;* Court of Love, 1 . 109a (16th cent); ‘That tendre 
was, and swithc [very] nesh;* Havelok, 2743. AR knasee, knesce, 
soft ; Grein, ii. 91. — Goth, hnaskwus, soft, tender, delicate. Matt. xi. 8. 
NiiSS, a promontory. (E.) Preserved in place-names, as Tat-ness, 
Skeer-ness. AS. ntess, ness, (1) the ground, (a) a ]iromontory, head- 
land, as in llcowulf, ed. Grein, 1 . 1360; the form neessa also occurs, 
Grein, ii. 277.+lcel. ties; Dan. nas; Swed. ad*. p. The sense of 
* promontory ’ suggests association with AS. nasu, nose, and £. nose. 
NSST, the bed formed by a bird for her young. (E.) ME. nest, 
r. Plowman, II. xi. 336. AS. nest, a nest ; Grein, ii. a8a.+Du. nest ; 
G. nest.-^liret. ueiz; Gael, and Irish nead; Olrish net; W. nytk; 
I., nidus (for *niz-dus); I.ithuan. iizdos (for nizdas), Nesselmann; 
Skt. niifa-, a nest, a den. p. Now usually explained as representing 
a form *Nizdos — *ni-sd-os, * a place to sit down in ; ’ from ni, down, 
and the weak grade of the root SKD, to sit. Cf. Skt. ni-sad, to sit 
down. See Sit. lirugmann, i. § 81. Der. »«/, vb. ; nest -ie, AS. 
nestlian, to make a nest, a frc(]ueutative form, orig. ‘ to frequent 
a nest ; * nest-ling, with double <1imin. suffix ( =» -l-ing), as in gos-ling, 
duck-ling. 

NFjT (1), an implement made of knitted or knotted twine for 
catching fish, &c. ^E.) ME. net, nett, Wyclif, John, xxi. 6. AS. 
net, nett, Grein, ii. 282.4'Du. net; Icel. and Dan. net; Swed. niit; 
Goth, nati ; G. netz. Tcut. type *n(ttjom, n. Cf. L. nassa, a wicker 
creel; Icel. not, a net. ^ Not connected with knit, which has 
initial k. Der. net, verb, (1) to use a net, (2) to make a net; nett- 
ing, net-work. 

NET (2), clear of all charges. (F. — 1..) Merely a doublet of 
neat ; see Neat (2), Caxton has : ‘ the ayer [air J was pure and net ; ’ 
'I’roy-book, leaf 95, back, 1. 23. 

NETHER, lower. (E.) ME. nethere ; ‘ the overc lippe and the 
netkere' — the ujipcr lip and the lower one. Wright’s Vocab. i. 146, 
1 . 14. AS. nentiera, neofira, Ps. Ixxxvii. 6, ed. S|'>elman. A com- 
parative adj. due to the compar. adv. nitfer, nioiSor, downward; 
Grein, ii. 294. Related forms are aiCf, adv. below, neolian, adv. 
l>elow, Grein, ii. 294, 290; but these are really forms suggested 
by nitSer, and not original ones. p. The word is to be divided as 
ne-tker, the suffix -ther being comparative, as in o-tker, and amswering 
to the -ter in af-ter, and the .Skt. -tara- (Gk. -Tfpos).+lcel. neffri, 
nether, lower; neOarr, adv. lower; cf. neOati, from below; Dan. 
neder-, in comp, nederdel, the lower part of a thing; cf. neden, adv. 
below, nede, ned, down ; Swed. nedre, nether, as in nedre Idppen, the 
nether lip ; cf. nedre, below, neder, ned, down ; Du. neder ; G. nieder, 
nether, lower. y. As said above, the base is ni- ; cf. Skt. m-tardm, 
adv., excessively; a comp, form from ni, downward, into. Cf. also 
Russ, nije, lower. Der. nethermost, 1 Kings, vi. 6 ; a false form, due 
to a popular etymology which connected the ending with most ; but 
really a corruption of AS. nXemesta, in iElfred, tr. of Boethius, 
b. ii. pr. 2 (cap. vii. 5 3 ) J and AS. ni-tie-m-est- is from «i, down, 
with the Idg. suffixes -te-nio- (as in L. op-ti-mus, best) and the usual 
AS. s^rl. suffix -est. Cf. be-neath. 

NETTLE, a well-known stinging plant. (E.) ME. netle, nettle 
(better with one t) ; * Netle in, dokke out ; ’ Chaucer, Troil. iv. 461. 
AS. netele, netle ; Cockayne, A. S. Lecchdoms, iii. 340.-f Du. netel ; 
Dan. nelde (MDan. needle) ; Swed. niissla (MSwed. niitla) ; G. neuel, 
OHG. nexzila, nezila. p. A dimin. form ; Teut. type *na/-U-on-, f . ; 
the simple form appears in Swed. dial, nata, OHG. nazza, a nettle. 
Cf. OIrish nenaiif, nettles. Der. nettle-rask ; nettle, vb., Phillips, ed. 
1706. 

NEURAliQIA, pain in the nerves. (Gk.) Modem; not in 
Todd’s Johnson. Coined from Gk. vtvp-, stem of vtvpav, a nerve ; 
and Gk. dky-, stem of iSXyos, pain ; with Gk. suffix -ia (-ta). Perhaps 
the Gk. vcvpov is allied to L. «er«Ms ; see Nerve. Dor. neuralg-i-e. 
NEUTER, neither, sexless, taking neither part. (L.) ‘The 
duke . . . abode as neuter and helde with none of both parties;* 


Bemers, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 252 (R.).«»L. a^a/lrr, neither. 
Compounded of ne, not; and uter, whether of the two; which some 
connect with Whether. Der. neutr-al, Macb. ii. 3. 1 15 i L. 
neutrtilis; neulr-al-ly, neutral-ise, neutral-is-at-ion ; neutral-i-ty"»F. 
neuir alitii (Cotgrave), from L. acc. neutriilitatem. 

NEVER, not ever, at no time. (E.) ME. neuer (with u for v), 
Chaucer, C. T. 1135 (A 1133). AS. nSfre; compounded of ne, not, 
and a/re, ever; Grein, ii. 275. Sec Ever. Der. never-tke-less, 
ME. neuer^les, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. i6, 1 . Q, sub- 
stituted for the earlier form nakr/cs = AS. nd ]}» lees ( • no-tM-less, 
not the less). In this jihrase, the A.S. jii, also written J>y, is the 
imitrumcntal case of the dcf. article se, and is cognate with Goth, tki, 
on that account, instrum. case of sa ; for examples, see lees in Grein, 
ii. 164. See The (2). 

NEW, recent, fresh. (E.) ME. newe (dissyllabic), Chancer, C. T. 
459 $ 8733 (A 457 * E 857). AS. niwe, neowe, //iowc, Grein, ii. 298.4- 
Du. nieuw; Icel. nyr; Dan. and Swed. ny; Goth, niujis; G. nett, 
OHG. nitiwi; L. nou».t; W. netoydd; Irish tiua, nuadh, Gael, nuadk; 
I.ithuan. naujas ; of which an older form was perhaps nawas (Ncssel- 
mann); Russ, novuii; Gk. vcos; Skt. n(iva-,new. Idg. types *ncwo.<!, 
*Hewios; Brugmann, i. $$ 120, 318 ; ii. § 63. Allied to Skt. n», nit, 
now; see Now. Thus new means ‘that which is now,’ recent. 
Der. nrtv-/y,»AS. niwUee, Grein, ii. 299; new-ness, spelt ncwcncssc 
in .Sir T. More, Works, p. 1328 g; new-isk, new-/ashioned ; and see 
new-f angled , news, re-new ; also nav-el, nov-ice. 

TtkwiEltt the upright column about which a circular staircase 
winds. (F. — L.) ‘ The staires. ... let them bee upon a faire open 

newell, and finely raild in ; * Bacon, Essay 45, Of Building. Cot- 
grave, S.V. noyau, spells it nuell, which is an older and better spelling. 
The right sense is much the same as that of nucleus, with which 
word it is connected. The form seems to show that the word was 
borrowed early. — OP\ nuel, noiel (Godefroy); later F. noyau, ‘the 
stone of a ])lnmme, also, the ntall or spindle of a winding staire ; ' 
Cot So called because it is the centre or nucleus of the staircase, 
round which the steps are ranged. — L. nucdle, neut. of nuenlis, lit. 
belonging to a nut; hence applied to the kernel of a nut or the 
stone of a idum. — L. nuc-, stem of ««x, a nut ; with suffix -Tdis. See 
Nuo leus. Cf. F. nueil, a nut (dial, of La Meuse). 
NEWFANGLED, fond of what is new, novel. (£.) The old 
sense is ‘ fond of what is new ; * see Shak. L. L. L. i. i. 106, As You 
Like It, iv. 1. 152 ; and in Palsgrave. The final -d is a late addition 
to the word, due to a loss of a sense of the old force of -le (see 
below); tlie ME. form is newef angel (4 syllables), fond of novelty. 
Chancer, C. T. 10932 (F (>i8). So also Gower, C. A. ii. 273; 
1 . 4366 ; ‘ Bot cucry newe louc quemeth To him, that ntwe/ongel is ' 
—but every new love pleases him who is fond of what is new. 
p. Goro})oundcd of newe, new ; and /angel, ready to seize, snatching 
at, formed from the base /nng-, to take (occurring in AS. fang-en, 
pp. of /bn, to take), with the suffix -el (—AS. -0/) used to form 
adjectives descriptive of an agent, y. This suffix is preserved in 
mod. E. witt-ol» one who knows, sarcastically used to mean an 
idiot : cf. AS. sprec-d, fond of talking, talkative ; wac-ol, vigilant ; 
and see Nimble. So eX&o /angel ^ fond of taking, readily adopting, 
and new-/angle - fond of takingiip what is new ; whence new-/nngle^, 
by later addition of d. See Fang. Der. newfangled-ness, for ME. 
newe/angelnesse, Chaucer, C. T. 10924 (F 610) ; formed by adding 
-MS (-nes.s-) to ME. newe-/angel. 

NEWS, what is new, tidings. (E.) Formerly newe., which 
does not seem to be older than about A. ii. 1400. ‘ Desyrous to here 
newes ; ’ Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 66. ‘ What newes he 
brought;’ Surrey, tr. of Virgil, ^n. ii. 1 . 95. ‘I bring the neuns 
glad;’ James I, The Kingis Quair, st. 179. It is nothing but a 
plural, formed from new treated as a sb. ; so also tidings. It is 
a translation of F. nouvelles, news, pi. of nouvelle, new (Cotgrave) ; 
so also L. novo — new things, i. e. news. In Wyclif, Ecclus. xxiv. 35, 
in diebus novorum is translated by ‘ in the dayes of newes ; ’ later 
version, * of newe tkingis* See New. Notes on E. Etym., p. 196. 
Der. news-hoy, -monger, I Hen. IV, iii. 2. 25, -paper, -room, -vendor. 
NEWT, a kind of lizard. (E.) This is one of the words which 
has taken to itself an initial n, borrowed from the indef. art. an ; see 
remarks on the letter N. A newt => an ewt. ME. newte, ewte. 
* Newte, or ewte, wyrme, lacertus ; ’ Prompt. Parv. p. 355. Ewte is 
a contraction of the older form euete (—evete), 'Ine OF. lesard, a 
lizard, is glossed by evete (the MS. prob. has euete), in Walter de 
Biblesworth; sec Wright’s Vocab. i. 159. AS. e/eta; ‘Lacerta, 
e/eta* in a gloss ; Wright’s Voc. i. 78, col. 2. ^ The mod. prov. 
E. e/tn a contraction of AS. e/eta. For further references, see 
King AUsaunder, 1 . 6126, Mandevillc’s Travels, p. 61, &c. ; see 
Stmtmann. 

NEXT, nighest, nearest. (E.) Next is a doublet of nighest, of 
which it is on older spelling. ‘ When ]« bale is kest, penae is pe boie 
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iWA/* = when the sorrow is highest, then is the remedy Highest ; Tro- 
verbs of Ileiitlyng, st. 33. This is often cited in the form : ‘ When 
bale is kext, ilieti bote is next\' and just as kext or htst is a contrac- 
tion of MI'- hehest (highest), so is nMxt or rust a contraction of ME. 
neheit (nighcsl). See Stratmann, s. v. nek. The AS. forms are n«aA&/, 
nehst, nyhst, nihit, niekst ; (jrein, ii. 383. See Nigh. 

NIAS, a young hawk; also, a ninny. (E.-L.) See Nares’ 
(iloxsnry. I'he correct form of Nyas, q.v. 

NIB, the point of a ])en. (E.) Another form of neh, which is the 
older spelling. The spelling nib is in Johnson’s Diet., but is not 
older than 1585. See Neb. Cf. EFries. nibbe, mb, Low (1. nibbe, 
a neh; Norw. nibba, a sharp point. Der. nipp-le, q.v. 

NIBBIiN, to cat in small portions. (E.) In Shak. Temp. iv. i. 
6 j. Not connected with nib, or neb, but with nip, of which it is the 
frequentative form, and means * to nip often.’ In fact, it has lost an 
initial k, and stands for kHihble, j\ist as nip does for knip. CL Douglas 
has knyp, with the sense of ‘nibbled tr. of Virgil, ])rol. to bk. xii. 
1. Q4.+L0W G. nibbeln, htuhbeln, to niblile, gnaw slightly; Itrcmen 
Wort. ; Westphalian nibbeln, nippeln, to niblde. Cf. also Du. hMelen, 
to cavil, haggle ; the same word, differently employed. See Nip. 
Cf. Du. hnabbelen, to nibble, allied to 10. knap. Cotgrave has: 

* Jtrouter, to knap or nible off.' Der. nibbl-er. 

NICN, hard to please, fastidious, dainty, delicious. (F. — L.) M K. 
nice, foolish, simple; later, it took the sense of fastidious; and 
lastly, that of delicious. In Chaucer, C. T. fi.soS, 6530 (11 1088, 
D 938) ; in the latter passage ‘ wise and nothing nice ’ -- wise and not 
simple at all. So also in T. Tlowman, 11. xvi. 33. ‘ For he was 

nyce, and nc couthc no wisilom*-for he was foolish, and knew no 
wisdom; Kob. of (douc. p. 106; 1. 3326. — OF. nice. Mazy, slothful, 
idle, faint, slack, dull, simple ; ' Cot. The orig. sense was ‘ ignorant.’ 

— Knmanic type *necintn (cf. Span, necio); for J.. ueseii:ni, acc. of 
nesrins, ignorant. — L. ne, not; and sri-, related to scire, to know. 
.See No and Soienoe. ^ 'I’lie icm.-irkable changes in the sense 
may have been due to some confusion with \L nesh, which sometimes 
meant ‘ delicate * as well as ‘ soft.’ Dor. nice-ly, ME. nicelee, Chancer, 

T. 4044 (A 4046}, from OF. niceie, ‘sloth, sinqdicity’ (Cot.); 
nice-tiess. 

NICHN, a recess in a wall, for a statue, (h . — Ital. — L.'i In 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. —F. niche, * a niche ; ' Cot. — llal. nicchia, a niche ; 
closely allied to nicchio, a shell, hence a shell-like recess in a wall, 
so called (probablv) from the early shape of it. Florio explains 
nicchio as ’ the shell of any shell-fish, a nookc or corner, also such 
little cnbboords in churches ns they ])ut images in or as images 
stand iii.’viL. mltulum, mylilntn, acc. of mitulns, mylilus, a sea- 
muscle. * Derived in the same way as Ital. secchia from situla, a 
bucket, and Ital. vecchio, from L. uelulm, old; as to the change of 
initial, cf. Ital. nespola with L. mespilum, a medlar;* Dicz. A similar 
change of initial occurs in E. napkin, due to I- niappa, and in F. 
natte, n mat. p. Referred by some to (Ik. foiriXos, a muscle; but 
the (Ik. wonl may be of Lat. origin. 'I'he L. tnyiilus is also found in 
the form niutulus, and is by some connected with musadus, a little 
mouse, also a sea-muscle. ^ The similarity to J*'.. nick is acci- 
dental. 

NICK ( i), a small notch, a cut. (E.) ‘ Though but a stick with 

a nick-,' Fotherby, Atheom., p. 63, ed. 1622 (Todd’s JohnsonV 
I To nick, to hit the time right ; 1 nick'd it, I came in the nick of time, 
just in time. Nick and notch, i. e. crena, are synonymous w'ords, and 
to nick a thing seems to me to be originally no more than to hit just 
the notch or mark ; ’ J. Ray, pref. to Collection of English (dialectal) 
Words, ed. 1691. Palsgrave has: *1 nycke, I make nyckes on a 
taylc, or on a stycke;’ where tayle- tally. Nick is an attenuated 
form of nock, and means a little notch ; so also Up from top. Sec 
Nook. p. lienee nick, a score on a tally, a reckoning ; ‘ out of all 
nick ' = past all counting. Two Gent. iv. 2. 76. Der. nick, to notch 
slightly. Com. Errors, v. 175. 

NICK (2\ the devil. (F. — L.— Gk.) In the ])hrase ‘Old Nick' 
t. e. ‘ Old Nichiilas ’ or ‘ Old Nicolas,.' [N»il really connected with 
A.S. nicnr, a wattr-sprilc ; llcowulf, ed. Grein, 11. 43a, 575, 845, 
1427 ; Icel. nykr; a fabulous water-goblin; Dan. n'ok; OHG. tdehus, 
a water-sprite, fern, nicche'^sa ; G. nix, fem. nixe. See Nix in Kluge.] 

— K. Nicolas.^\„ A7ro/»ii«. — Gk. NiiniXaos; cf. Acts, vi. 5. 
NICKEL, a grayish white metal. (Swed. — G.) One of the few 

G. words in E. Ad«1ed by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. From Swed. 
nickel ; so nameil by Cronsledt, a Swede, in 1 754 ; he abbrevi,ated 
the G. word kupfernickel to nickel, to denote the metal which he ha<i 
disco vered in 1 75 1 ( Weigand ). The origin of the G. name is doubtful. 
mOKNACK, the same .is Kniokknook, q. v. 
NICKNAME, a surname, soubriquet. (E.) In Shak. Romeo, 
ii. 1.13. One of the wonls which has acquired an unoriginal initial 
n; see remarks on the letter N. ME. nekename, corruption of 
ekenanUf an additional name; in later times changed to nickname, 


from a popular etymology which connected the word with the verb 
flick, whicn properly means * to notch,’ not * to clip.| It may further 
be remarked that a nickname is not so much a docking of the name, 
as an addition to it, a sur-name. ‘ Neke-name, or eke-tiame, agnomen ; ’ 
I’rompt. Parv. p. 352. Way cites in his note similar glosses, such 
as: ‘Agnomen, an ekename, or a surename (sic),' Medulla; ‘An 
eknauu, agnomen ; ’ Catholicon. Spelt ekename, Testament of Love ; 
bk. ii. ch. 1. 96. There can be no doubt as to the purely E. origin 
of the word, which has just the sense of L. agnomen, and is parallel 
to ME. toname, a to-name, additional name, surname (cognate with 
Ci.znname, a nickname), for which see P. Plowmrin, C. xiii. an, 
Layamon, 9383. Thus the word is simply compounded of eke and 
name; see wlra, Nailie.*Flccl. aukna/n, a nickname ; from auka, to 
eke, and na/n, a name ; Swed. uknamn, from oka, to eke, and namn, 
a name ; 1 )an, bgenavn, from 6 ge, to eke. Der. nickname, verb, 
Hamlet, iii. i. 131. 

NICOTIAN, belonging to tobacco. (F.) ‘ Yovlt Nicotian [tobacco] 
is good too;’ Hen Jonson, Every Man, ed. Wheatley, A. iii. sc. 5, 
1. 89. -MF. Nico/»««e, ‘ Nicotian, tobacco, first sent into France by 
Nieot in ififio;’ Cot. Coined, with fem. suffix -law ( = L. -iana), 
from the F. name Nicot. Der. Hence also nicot-ine. 

NIECE, the daughter of a brother or sister. (F.— L.) The fem. 
form of nephew. ME. nece, Rob. of Glouc. p. 35.'li 1- i spelt 
neyce. King Alisaunxler, 1. 171 3. -OF. niece, mod. F. niece. Cf. 
I'rov. nepta, a niece, in Bartsch, Chrestomalhie Provenyale. -Late I.. 
neptia, which occurs A.D. 809 (Brachet). •^L.nepiis, a granddaughter, 
a niece; used as fem. of nepos (stem neput-) ; see Nephew. 
NiaOABD, a miser. (Scand .) M E. nigard (with one g) , Chaucer, 
C. T. 5915 (D 333) ; cf. nigardye, sb., id. j 3 103 (B 1 362). The suffix 
•ard is of F. origin, as usual ; and the F. ~ard is of (>HG. origin ; see 
Brachet, Introd. to F. Eiym. Diet. S 196. But this suffix was freely 
added to E. words, as in dnmk-ard ; and we find a parallel form in 
ME. nygtin. ‘[He was] a nygsm and auarous * = he was a niggard and 
an avaricious man; Rob. of Brunne, Handlyng .Synne, 1. 357^* 
also find an adj. niggisk (Richardson), from the sb. nig, a niggardly 
lx.‘rson ; see Plowman’s Tale, 1. 737. Of .Scand. origin. — Icel. knoggr, 
niggardly, stingy ; Swed. njugg, niggardly, scanty ; cf. MDan. nygger, 
Swed. dial, nugger, stingy; MDu. nagger, ‘nimble, carefull, or 
diligent ; ’ Hexham ; Swed. dial, gnngger, a miser, from gnugga, to 
lie stingy. <4* AS. hneaw, sparing. The tirig. sense was prob. ‘ scrap- 
ing;’ from Teut. base *hnen’, allied to Ck. xyottv, to scratch, 
scrape; sec Prellwitz. Der. niggard, adj., Hamlet, iii. i. 13; 
niggard-ly. Hen. V, ii. 4. 46 ; niggardly, adv.. Merry Wives, ii. 2. 
203 ; niggard-li-tuss. 

NIQQER, a negro. (F. — .Span. — T..) ‘lie takes us all for 
a parcel of ncgeri, ; ’ Garrick, A Peep behind the Curtain, A. i. sc. 2. 
— MF’. negre, ‘ a negro ; ’ F. ni-gre. — Sjian. negro, a negro ; see 

Nogro. 

NiQQLE, to trifle, fret, mock. (Scand.) ‘Take heed . . You 
niggle not with your conscience ; ’ Massinger, ICmp. of the East, 
A. V. sc. 3. Cf. Norw'. nigla, gnigga, to pinch, spare, save; Low G. 
gnmln, to spare, save ; Novv/. gntka, to rub, scrape, save. 

NxQH, near, not far off, clo.se. (E.) ME. neh, neih, ney, neigh, 
ny ; Chaucer, C. T. 1328 (A 1326) ; Havelok, 464 ; &c. AS. neah, 
neh, Grein, ii. 2S2, used as adj., adv., and prep.+Du. na, adv., nigh ; 
Icel. ad-, adv., nigh ; only used in composition, as nd-bui, a neigh- 
bour; Goth, nehw, nehwa, adv., nigh; whence nehwjan, to draw 
nigh; G. nahe, ni\].,nach, prep., nigh, next, &C. p. The.se forms 
belong to a Teut, type *niehwoz, adj., nigh; root unknown. Der. 
near, f]. v., neighhusir, q. v., tuxl, q. v. 

NIGHT, the time of the sun's absence. (E.) ME. niht, night ; 
CKauccr, C. T. 23. AS. niht, tteht, neaht, Grein, ii. 284.4* Du. nacht; 
Icel. nd//, fwtt ; Dan. nat ; Swed. natt ; Goth, nahts ; G. nacht.^^’. 
nos ; Irish nochd; Lithuan. naktis ; Russ. niDch(e) ; L. nox (stem noct -) ; 
Gk. vv^ (stem vvkt~) ; Skt. nakta-. p. All from the Idg. type 
*Hokt-; whence Teut *«aik/-. Brugmann, i. §S 420, 658 b. Der. 
night-cap, -dress, -fall, -jar (from its jarring noise), -piece, -watch ; 
also night-ly, ME. nihtliche. Reliquiae Antiquic, i. 131, night-less, 
night-ward ; also numerous compounds in Shak., as -bird, -crow, -dog, 
■fly, -foe, -gown, &C. And see night-mare, nightshade, night-in-gMe, 
nocturn. A lso fo rt-night, sen-night. 

NIGHTINGALE, the bird that sings by night. (£.) The n 
before g is excrescent, as in messenger for messager, passenger for 
passager, Ac. ME. nightingale, Chaucer, C. T. 98 ; earlier form 
m'itegale, Reliquise Antiquse, i. 241. AS. nihtegale, Yoc. 247. IJ. 
Lit. ‘singer of [or in] the night.* -AS. nihte, gen. and dat. case of 
niht, neaht, night ; and gale - singer, from galan, to sing (Grein).<f>Du. 
nachtegaal ; Dan. nattergal ; Swed. niiktergal ; G. nachtigall, OHG. 
uahtagala, nahtegala, nahtigala. p. The verb galan became galen in 
ME., and occurs in Chaucer, C. T. 6414 (D 832) ; it is cognate with 
Dan. gale, Swed. gala, to crow as a cock, OHG. kalan, to sing ; and 
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is derived from *gal. and stem of the Teut. verb which appears as £. 
y,U. See Yell. 

ISTQHTMABXi, an incubus, a dream at night accompanied by 
pressure on the breast. (£.) MEL nightemare. *Nygkle mart, or 
marc, or wytchc, Epialtcs, vcl effialtes^ [ephialtes] ; Prompt Parv. 
» AS. neaht, niht, night ; and viar«, a night-mare, a rare wora. occur- 
ring in Cockayne’s A. S. Lecchdoms, ii 306, 1 . 1 2 ; older forma 
m., Kpinal gloss., 558; maere^ f., Corpus gloss., nil. + Du. naelU- 
merrie, a night-mare ; an accommodated spelling, due to confusion 
with Du. merrie, a marc, with which the word has no connexion. 
A like confusion is probably common in modern English, though 
the AS. forms are distinct ; Icel. mara, the nightmare, an o{^esa ; 
Swed. mara ; Dan. mare ; Low G. moor, nagt-moor ; liremen Wdrter- 
bneh, iii. 184, where the editor, against the evidence^ confuses moor 
with ‘mar;;’ OHG. mara, a nightmare, incubus. <4* Polish mora, 
nightmare. p. The sense perhaps is * crusher ; ’ from a root *mer ; 
cf. Teel. merja,io crush fpt. t mar-di). The AS., Icel., and OTKL 
suffix -a (fern, -e) may denote the agent, as in numerous other cases ; 
c. g. AS. hunt -a, a hunter, huntsman. 

NiaHTBHADE, a narcotic ])lant. (E.) AS. nihlscadu, niht- 
scada, nightshade; Cockayne’s A. S. Lcechdoms, iii. 340. Com- 
pounded of niht, night, and seadji, shade ; perhaps because thought 
to be evil, and loving the shade of night. See N'ight, Shade. 
p. But this may be ' popular* etymology. Cf. Du. nachtschade, MDu. 
nachtschaede, G. MocA/scAo/Ira, nightshade. But the MIIG. for *night- 
shade’ is uahtachatr, and the Swed. dial, form is nattskaie-gras, lit. 

‘ bat-grass,’ from ttahi-skafa, a bat. Notes on E. Etym., p. 197. 

ITI ORESCENT, growing black. (L.) In Todd’s Johnson. ~ 
L. nigrescent-, stern of pres. j)t. of nigreseere, to become black, 
ince])tive form of nigrere, to be black. — L. nigr-, stem of niger, 
black. Der. nigritude, from L. nigritudo, blackness; see Hood’s 
Pnems, A Black Job, last line but one. Also negro, q. v. 
NIHILIST, one who rejects all positive beliefs. (I^.) E'ormed 
with suflix -ist from L. ?uhil, nothing. 

NILQAIT, the same as Nylghau, q. v. 

NIMBLE, active. (E.) The ft is excrescent. iAE. nimel, nimil\ 
see ‘ Aytnyl, capax ’ in I’rompt. Parv., and Way’s note. Eormcrl 
from A.S. nim-an, to take, catch, seize, with the AS. suffix -ol, still 
preserved in E. witt-ol, lit. a wise man, used sarcastically to mean a 
simpleton. We find the ])arallcl AS. forms numol, numul, numel, 
occurring in the compounds .scearp-numnl, lit. ‘ sharp-takuig,’ i. e. 
efficacious, and teart-nvmul, also lit. ‘tart-taking,’ i.e. efficacious; 
Cockayne’s A. S. ix:echdonis, i. 134, 1 . 10, 15a, 1 . 3, and footnotes; 
these are formed from num-, the weak grade of the same verb niman. 
The sense is * quick at seizing,’ hence active, nimble. So also led. 
utema, keen, quick at learning, fiom netna, to take ; Dan. netn, quick, 
ajiprehensive, adroit, from nenme, to apprehend, learn, p. The AS. 
niman, to seize, is cognate with Icel. nema, Dan. nemme, CL neAm«»,( 70 th. 
niman, to take ; a strong verb, with A.S. and ( ioth. pt. t ftam. The orig. 
sense is * to take as one’s share.’ — EM, to apportion, distribute, 
allot ; whtmee also Gk. vififiv, to distribute, L. num-ertis, a number. 
&e. ; see I’relhvitz. Der. nimbl-y, nimfde-ness. E'rom the same root, 
nem-est!-, nojii iui, num-h-er, nnm-isni-at-ic. Ami see Numb. 
NIMBUS, a cloud, halo. (L.) L. nimbus, a cloud ; allied to 
Nebula. 

NINCOMPOOP, a simpleton. (L.) *An old ninnyhammer, 
a dotard, a nincompoop;’ The Guardian, no. 109 (1713). A cor- 
ruption (by association with uitmy) of L. non compos, short form of 
non compos mentis, not in possession of one's mind. ‘ Bo ! the man’s 
non compos’,* Murjiliy, The Upholsterer, A. i. sc. 3. — I., non, not; 
compos, in control of, from com- (for enm, prep., with) and -pos, allied 
to /o/zs. callable ; see Potent. 

NINE, a niimer.al, 011c less than ten. (E.) ME. nyne, nine. 
Chancer, (L T. 24. Here the final -e is the usual pi. ending, and nyne 
stands for an older form nijene, extended form of n/jM, I.ayamoti, 
2804. AS. nigon, nigen, Grcin, ii. 296.+DU. negni', led. nin; Dan. 
ni; Swed. n/o ; G. nz>»n: Goth. ninn.^’W. nnio; Irish and Gael, naoi, 
L. nowf/n; (jk. twin Zend nava, Pers. nuh, Skt. nava. 

Tdg. type *neto»tt; Brugm.'inn, ii. § 173. Dor. nine-fold, nine-pins ; 
nine-teen, AS. nigonfynr (Grcm)’, n/ne-Iy, AS. nigon/ig (Grein) ; nin-th, 
AS. nigotia, nige^ia t.id.) ; nine-teen-th, nine-ti-eth ; nin-th-ly. And 
see Novem-her. 

iraOTY, a simpleton. (E.) * What a pied ninny s this I* Temp, 

iii. 2. 71. I’rov. EL ninny, nonny, or nunny, a simpleton; ninny- 
hammer (the same) ; E. D. D. Gf imitative origin (see below). Cf. 
Westphal. ninne, an infant i^Woeste) ; Picard ninette (Corblet) ; Ital. 
ninno, a child, a dialectal form cited by Diez, not given in Florio 
nor in Meadows’ Diet., but the same word with Span, niho, a child, 
infant, one of little experience. Cf. also Span, nene (colloq.), an 
infant; Gascon nenet, ninet, an infant (Mistral). Cf. Ital. ninna, 
a lullaby, nurse’s song to rock a child to sleep, ninnare, to lull to 


sleep, nmina, * a word that women use to still thdr cluldren with 
(E'lorio). From the repetition of the syllables m, ni, or na, n^ 
in humming or singing children to sleep. Korting, S 6545. See 
Nun. 

NIP, to pinch, break off the edge or end. (E.) ME. nippen ; 
*nyppyng hus lyppes ’—biting his lips, pressing them with his teeth, 
P. Plowman, C. vii. 104. E'or 1 mip\ see G. Douglas, Prol. to XII 
Book of the ACneid, 1 . 94. Not found in AS., though the (possibly) 
cognate cnif, a knife, occurs; see Knife. From thew^ 

{knip-) of a Tent, verb Hneipan-, to pinch, as seen in Du. knijpen, to 
pinch; Dan. hnibe, to pinch, nip; Swed. hnipa, to pinch, squeeze, 
catch; G. kneifen, to pinch, nip; Icneipen, to pinch, twitch. Perhaps 
allied to Lith. knehti, to pinch ; or to Lith. gnybti, to pinch. Der. 
nip, sb., a cut, Tam. Shrew, iv. 3. 90 ; nipp-er, nipp-ers, nibh 4 e. And 
se e Itni/ e. 

NIPPLE, a teat, a small projection with an orifice. (E.) In 
.Shak. Macb. i. 7. 57 ; and in Minsheu, ed. 1627. A dimin. of nib, 
just as neble is the dimin. of neb. * Neble of a womans pappe, bout 
de la mamelle ; ’ Palsgrave. Nib and nth arc the same word ; tee 
Nib, Neb. Cf. Low G. nibhe, a beak ; whence OE'. nifie, niffle, 
a nose, Ital. niffa, niffolo, a snout. Korting, § 6526. Der. nipple- 
wort. 

NIT, the egg of a louse or small insect. (E.) M E. nite, nyte, also 
used to mean a louse. ‘Aye, wyrme, Lens;' Prompt. Parv. AS. 
hnitu, to translate L. lens; Voc. 30. 2; 122. 2.4-Du. neet; IceLmVr, 
j>l., Olcel. gnit; Dan. gnid; Swed. gnet; G. niss, MIIG. niz. Cf. 
also Russ, gnida, a nit, Gk. tcoyts (stem k 6 viS-) ; W. nedd, pi. nits. 
p. Teut. base *hnit, which may be the weak grade of the verb seen 
in AS. htiitan, only used of an ox, meaning ‘ to gore,’ Exod. xxi. 28, 
Icel. hnlta, to attack, strike. The corresponding Idg. root is KNEll ), 
appearing in Gk. tcvi^tiv (^>»Kyih-yuv), to scrape, tease, make to itch. 
Sto Prell witz. 

NTTRE, saltpetre. (F. — L. - Gk. — Ileb.) Spelt niter in Minsheu, 
ed. 1627. —E\ nitre, ‘niter;* Cot. — L. nt/rM»i. — Gk. virpov, ‘natron, 
a mineral alkali, our potnssa or soila, or both (not our nitre, i. e. 
saltpetre) ; ’ Liddell and Scott. This means that the sense of the 
word has changed ; but the form is the same. — Heb. nether, nitre ; 
Prov. XXV. 20 ; cf. Arab, ni/run, na/run, natron, native alkaline salt ; 
Rich. Diet. p. 1385. Der. nitr-ate, nitr-ic, nitr-ous, nitr-i-fy, nitr- 
ite, Also nitro-gen, i. e. that which produces nilrc, from virpo-, for 
ulrpov, and ytv-, base of yiyvetr, to produce ; sec Generate. 
NIZAM, the title of a ruler in the Deccan, in Hindustan. (Hind. 
— Pers. ~ Arab.) E'ound in 1 793 ; see Stanford Diet. Short for Hind. 
nizam-ul-mnlk, administrator of the empire (E’orbes). — Arab, mfham, 
government ; which the Persians pronounce as nizhnu Though the 
projicr sense is ‘ government,’ in the jihrase nizam-l-midk it is used 
as a title, meaning ‘ governor of the empire.’ First used by Asaf 
Jah in 1713 (Yule). Erom Arab, root natihama, he arranged or 
ordered. Sec Dcvic and Richardson. 

NO (i), a word of refusal or denial. (E.) MEL no, Will, of 
Palcrne, 2701, 3115. There is a clear distinction in ME. lietween 
no and nay, the former being the stronger form ; see Nay, which is 
of Scand. origin. AS. ml, adv. , never, no. Compounded of ne, not, 
and a, ever. The form a became 00 in ME., occurring in Genesis 
and ELcodus, ed. Morris, 1 . 1 1 1 ; but this form was entirely superseded 
by the cognate wonl ai, ay, mod. E. ay, aye, which is of Scand. 
origin. See Aye, adv., ever. B, The ncg. particle ne, signifying 
‘not,’ is cognate with OHG. ni, MHG. ne, not; Goth, ni, not; 
Russ, ne, not ; Irish, Gael., and W. ni, not ; L. ne, in non-ne ; Skt. 
na, not. O. In mod. EL this ncg. particle is represented by the 
initial «- of tt-ever, n-aught, n-one, n-either, n-ay, n-or, and the like. 
^ It is quite a mistake to suppose that the ME. ne, not, so common 
in Chaucer, is of E'. origin. It is rather the AS. ne, which happens 
to coincide in form with E'. ne, of L. origin ; and that is all. 

NO (2), none. (E.) Merely a shortened form of none, as a is of 
an ; see None. Der. no-lwiiy, q.v. 

NOBLE, illustrious, excellent, mcagnificent. (F. — L.) In early 
use. ME. noble, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 273, 1 . i(). — F. 
noble. nubilem, acc. of ndbilis gnu-bilis), well-known, notable, 
illustrious, noble. — L gno-, base of noseere {=^gnoscere), to know, 
cognate with E. knrjw ; with suflfix -bilis. See S^ow. Der. nobl-y, 
adv. ; noble-man, in O. Fjig. Homilies, as above ; nable-ness (a hybrid 
word, with E. suffix), Wint. Tale, il 3. 1 2. Also nobil-i-ty, K. John, 
V. 2. 42, from OF. nohilite, nohilitet<'L. acc. nobilitatem. 
NOBODY, no one. (E.) In Shak. Merry Wives, i. 4. 14. Com- 
pounded of no, short for none, and body ; not in early use. It took 
^e^lace of MK no man, which is now less used. Sec None and 

NOCK, an indentation. (MDu.) ‘The nocke of the shafte;’ 
Ascham, Tuxophilus, bk. ii. ed. Arber, p. 127. ME. nc/kke. Prompt. 
Parv., p. 337. *Nokked and fethered aright,’ said of arrows ; Chaucer, 
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Rom. Rose, 942. -MDu. nwhe (Kilian); also iioc*, * un Hoeh . . in 
etn pijl, a notch in the head of an arrow ; ’ Hexham. ^MSwed. nocka, 
an inci.sion (Ihre) ; Swed. dial. nokk, an incision or a cut in 

timber (Kietz). 0 . The MSwed. noeka also denotes the same as 
led. hnoJUri, i. e. one of the small metal hooks holding the thread in 
a distaiT. Constantly confused with notch, which is a different 
word, 'i’he Norman dial, nofue (Du Bois), Ital. nocea, a nock (see 
Floriu), are of C^ermanic origin. 

NOCTURN, the name of a service of the church. (F.—L.) 
.See J‘alincr, Origines Liturgiese, i. ao2, ed. 1832. ‘A nocturne of the 
I’salter;’ Lord lierners, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 26 (R.). ME. 
nocturne, Ancren Riwle, p. 270, 1 . i. — F. nocturne, nocturnal; also, 
a noctum. — Late L. nocturna, a noctum ; orig. fern, of L. noeturnus, 
belonging to night, p. To be divided as noct-umus, from noct-, stem 
of nox, night, with a suffix imitating di-urnus. Sec Night. Der. 
noetum-al, spelt noetumall, Hanlyn^s Chron., ch. 95, st. 10; and in 
Milton, P. L. iii. 40, viii. 134, from Late L. noctumalis, extended 
from nocturnm ; noeturn-al-ly. 

NOD, to incline the head forward. (E.) M£. nodden. Chancer, 
C. T. 16996 (II 47). Not found in AS., and diflicult to trace. 
But it answers to a G. form *Hatten, found in the frequentative form 
notteln, a prov. G. word, meaning to shake, wag, jog (FlUgel). To 
nod is to shake the head by a sudden inclination forwards, as is done 
by a sleepy person ; to make a butting movement with the head. 
Schmeller gives notteln as Bavarian. 'J'he orig. notion seems to be 
that of butting or pushing ; and there is a connexion with Icel. 
hnjoda, to hammer, clinch, rivet, hnyhja, a rammer lor beating turf; 
G. uieten, to rivet. 'I'eut. base *hnud-, weak grade of *hneud-. 
^ Not connected with 1 * nuere, to nod (base nu). Der. nod, sb. 
NODDIiE, a iiutne for the head. (E.) In Shak. Tam. Shrew, i. 
I. 64. Wedgwood well says: ‘the noddle, noddock, or niddock is 
properly the projecting part at the back of the head, the nape of the 
neck, then ludicrously used for the head itself.* ME. nodle, nodil, 

* No^l, or nodle of the heed, or nolle. Occiput;' Prompt. Parv. 
p. It really stands for knoddel, and is the ditnin. of knod, a word lost 
in Early K., but jircserved in E. dial, nod, nape, and in other languages; 
cf. MDu. knoilile, a knob (Hexham) ; Icel. knudr, a knob, ball; G. 
knoten, a knot, a knob; Du. knod, a club. ('f. J.ow G. knuddel, 
a ball of yarn, a hard swelling under the skin (Berghaus). y. This 
knod is a variant of Knot, q. v. 

NODE, a knot. (L.) ‘ Ntjdes, in astronomy, arc the points of the 
intersection of the orbit of the sun or any other (!) planet with the 
ecliptick;* Phillips, ed. 1706. * Nodus or Node, a knot, or noose, 
&c.;' id. ->L. niidus, a knot. Allied to Skt. naddha-, tied, bound, 

S p. of nah (for mdh), to tie. From Idg. rout NEDH, to fasten. 

ragmann, i. $ 700 (a), note 2. Der. nod-al, adj.; nod-om. Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. 4, § i, Englished from L. nddosus; 
nod-os-i-ty, id. b. v. c. 5, $ 3 , from F. nodosite, 'knottiness* (Cot.) 
<L. occ. nodfisitatem i nod-ule, Englished from L. nodulus, a little 
knot, dimin. of nodus. 

NOGGIN, a wooden cup, small mug. (Scand.) ‘ Of drinking- 
cups . . we have . . mazers, broad-mouthed dishes, noggins, whiskins, 
piggins, &c. ;* lleywood. Drunkard Opened, &c., ed. 1635, {). 45 
(Todd). Also in Minsheu, ed. 1627. (Cf. Irish noigin, 'a noggin, 
a naggiii, quarter of a pint,* O’Reilly ; Gael, noigean, a wooden cu^j ; 
Gael, cnagan, a little knob, peg, pin, an eaithen pijikin; Gael. 
enagaire, a knocker, a noggin; all from E. (Macbain).] We also 
find Lowl. .Sc. noggin, noggie, sjielt knoggin by Swift, in Lines to 
Dr. Sheridan (1719). For •A/ioggrw, with -en as in woodmen, from 
knog, a small cask, a firkin (E. D.l ).), variant of knag, a keg (E.D.D.), 
which is ])rob. the same word as Knag, a knot in wood, a peg ; q.v. ; 
whence also knaggie, a keg. 

NOISE, a din, troublesome sound. (F. — I.. —Gk.) In early use. 
ME. noise, Ancren Riwle, p. 66, 1 . 18. — F. nohe, 'a brabble, brawde, 
delate, . . also a noise ; ’ Cot. 0 . The OF. form is also nose ; and 
the Proven^’al has nausa, tuiuza, noisa, nueiza (Bartsch). The origin 
is uncertain ; it is discussed by Dicz, who decides that the Prov. 
foim nausa could only have been derived from L. nausea, so that 
a noise is so called because nauseous ; see Nausea. If this be right, 
the word is really of Greek origin. So Kortiiig, $ 647 1. Der. nois-y, 
for which formerly noise-ful was used, as in Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, 
st. 40 ; nois-i-ly, nois^i-ness ; noisedess, ~ly, -ness ; also noise, verb, ME. 
noisen, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. met. 6,1.7. 

NOISOME, annoying, troublesome. (F. — L.; un'tk FI suffix.) 
Formed fro m M E. noy, annoyance, injury ; with FI. suffix -some-* AS. 
-sum, as in Winsome, q. v. We find three forms in use formerly, 
viz. Hoy-ous, Wyclif, a Thess. iii. 2 ; noy-ful. Sir T. More, Works, 
p. 48T e ; and noy-some, id. p. 1389 h. p. Noy is a mere contraction 
of ME. anoy, anoi ; see Romaunt of the Rose, 4404, &c. The deriva- 
tion is from the L. phrase in odis habere, as explained s. v. Annoy, 
q.v. ^ Not connected with L. noccre, to hurt. 


NODE, NOUi, the head ; see Nonle. 

liOMAD, wandering ; one of a wandering tribe. (Gk.) * The 
Numidian nomades, so named of changing their pasture ;* Holland, 
tr. of Pliny, b. v. c. 3.-Gk. vo/idS-, stem of voftas, roaming, wander- 
ing. esp. in search of pasture. "-Gk. vo/idr, a pasture, allotted abode. 
-Gk. vffuiv, to assign, allot.- VNEM, to assign ; cf. Skt. nam, to 
bow to, bow, bend, upa-nam, to fall to one’s share. Hence also 
nem-esis, nim-ble, num-her ; and the suffix -nomy in astro-nomy, auto- 
nomy, gastro-nomy, anti-nomi-an. Der. nomad-ic. 
NOMENCLATOR, one who gives names to things. (L.) 
‘ What ? will Cupid turn nomenclatorr Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, 
A. V. sc. 3 (2nd Masque). In Minsheu, ed. 1627. — L. nomencldtor, 
one who gives names, lit. * name-caller ; * fuller form nomenculator. ^ 
L. numen, a name ; and calitre, to call. See Name and CalendAr. 
Der. nomenclat-ure, from L. nomenclatura, a calling by name, naming. 

NOMINAL, pertaining to a name, existing only in name. 
(L.) ‘ One is a reall, another a nominall ; ’ Tyndal's Works, p. 104, 
col. I ; see Sjiec. of English, ed. Skeat, p. 176, 1 . 316. This refers 
to the famous dispute between the Nominalists and Realists ; the 
founder of the former st:ct was condemned by a council at Soissons, 
A.D. 1092; Haydn, Diet, of iXates. — L. nominrilis, nominal. — L. 
nomin-, for numen, a name, cognate with E. Name, q.v. See 
Nominate. 

NOMINATE, to name. (L.) In Shak. I« L. L. i. a. 16. -L. 
nominatus, pp. of nbminare, to name. — L. nomin-, for nomen, a name, 
cognate with E. Name, q.v. Der. nominat-ion, F'ryth’s Works, 
p. 58, col. 2, from F*. nomination, ‘ a nomination ’ (Cot.) ; nomina-tor ; 
nominat ive, MK nominatif, Trevisa, i. 327, from OF. nominatif, in 
use in the 13th century (I.ittr^), from I... nbminatiuus. ^ Also nomhi-ee, 
a term of law, formed as if from a F'. verb *nominer, with a pp. nomine ; 
but the real F. verb is nommer. 

NON-, prefix, not. (L.) In compounds, such as non-appearance, 
non-compliance. mmL,. non, not; orig. none, not one; compounded of 
L. ne, not, and oinum, old form of unum, ncut. of finus, one (Breal). 
Thus L. non is of parallel formation with E. None, q. v. 

NONAGE, minority. (F.-L.) In Shak. Rich. Ill, ii. 3. 13. 
Orig. a law-term. AF, nonage, Stat. Realm, i. 38 (1275). Com- 
pounded of F'. non, from L. non, not, and age ; sec Non-, Age. 
NONCE, in phr. /or Me nonce. (E.) MK./or /Ae nonr&, Clinncer, 
C. T. 381 (A 379). The sense is ‘for the once,’ for the occasion or 
purpose. The older s|)elling is /or then ones, still earlier /or then 
ones, as in St. Juliana, ed. Cockayne, p. 71. Thus the n really 
belongs to the dat. case of the article, viz. AS. Wnni, later Van, then. 
Ones s mod. E. once; see Onoe. We may note that ones was first 
a gen. case, then an adv., and was lastly used as a sb., as here. 
NONCHALANT, careless. (F. — L.) In R. North’s Examen, 
p. 463 (Davies). — F. nonchalant, ‘ careless,’ Cot. ; pres. pt. of OF . 
noHchaloir, ‘ to neglect, or be carclcssc of ; ’ Cot. — F\ non, not ; chaloir, 
' to care, take thought for ; * id. Cf. OF\ chaloir, cedoir, in Bartsch , 
orig. * to glow,’ hence, to be hot over, lie fervent ; also Anglo-F. 
nuHchaler, to be careless, I.ife of Edw. Conf. 45i9.+I« nSn, not; 
calere, to glow, be animated. See Caldron. Dor. nonchalance, sb., 
Whitehead’s Poems, Variety, 1 . 284, from F. nonchalance, careless- 
ness, indifference. 

NONCONFORMING, refusing to conform. (L.; and F'. — L.; 
with E. suffix.) The Act of Uniformity came into o^ieration uii 
24 Aug. 1662 ; Haydn, Diet, of Dates, lienee arose the name non- 
eon/ormist, and the adj. noncon/orming. Compounded of L. non, not ; 
and Conform, q. v. Der. noncon/orm-ist, non-eon/orm-i-ty. 
NONDEBCRIFT, not yet described, novel, odd. (L.) * Such 
as are non-descripts;* Letters of Eminent Men, ed. Ellis (Cam. Soc.) 
p. 203; A.D. 1696. Added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet.— L. non, 
not ; and descriptus, pp. of describere, to describe ; see Describe. 
NONE, not one. (E.) ME. noon, non; as in 'non other’ — no 
other, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 5. Before a consonant it 
commonly becomes no, as in mod. F). ; but in very early authors wc 
find non even before a consonant, os in ‘none tonge;* Rob. of Glouc. 
P* 1 ' AS. nan, none; compounded of ne, not, and an, 

one; see No (1 ) $ B, and One. 

NONENTITY, a thing that does not exist. (L.) In The 
Tatler, no. 118, § 6 (1710). F^rom Non- and Entity. 

NONES, the ninth day before the ides. (L.) Also used of the 
old church service at the ninth hour, which is the older use in E. 
See P. Plowman, B. v. 378. This ninth hour or nones was orig. 
3 r. M., but was changed to midday ; whence our noon. See further 
under Noon. 

NONJUROR, one who refuses to take the oath of allegiance. 
(L. ; and F'.— L.) First used of those who refused allegiance to 
Will. HI. in 16^ From Non- and Juror. 

N ONP AREtxi, one without equal, matchless. (F.—L.) In 
Shak. Temp. iii. 2. 108. —F*. non, not, from L. non ; and pareil, equal, 
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from Late L. parieulus, double dimin. from L. /or, equal. See 
Apparel, and Far. 

NONFliITB, a state of perplexity ; to perplex. (L.) Most com- 
monly a verb. ‘ He has nan-plus* d me Dryden, Kind Keeper, iii. 
1. The orig. phrase was Mo be at a non-plus* which occurs in Cot- 
grave, s.v. Latin. A half-ludicrous coined term for a state of per- 
]jlexity, in which one can do no more, nor go any further. — !.» non 
plus, no more. See Non- and Plural. 

IfONSSNSE, language without meaning. (L.; and F.--L.') It 
occurs in Cowley, The Mistress; The Incurable, 1 . a. From Non- 
and Benae. Der. nonsens-ic-al. 

ITOIl'SITIT, a withdrawal of a suit at law. (L. ; and F.— L.) In 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, which see; and in Barct (1580); AF. 
nonsute. From Non- and Suit. Der. nonsuit, verb. 

NOOK. a corner, recess. (E.) ME. tiok, Havelok, Sao ; pi. nokes. 
Cursor Mnndi, 17675. The comp. /eower-M 5 ift/= four-cornered, 
occurs in Layamon, ii. 500, 1 . 31999. The Lowland Sc. form is nsuk 
(Jamieson) ; whence, probably, Irish and Gael, nine, a nook, comer. 
The AS. *n5e is not found. 4-Norw. nole, a nook, comer (Supp. to 
Aasen, p. 970); cf. Norw. nalke, a corner cut off (Ross) ; and perhaps 
even Dan. dial, nogg, a bend in a river. 

NOON, midday. (]^.) ( )zig. the ninth hour of the day, or 3 P.M., 
but afterwards the time of the church-service called nones was shifted 
back, and the term came to be applied to midday as early as the 
twelfth century; see Ilainpson, Medii A^vi Calendarium, i. 87. ME. 
none, Layamon, 17063 ; nones, pi., P. Plowman, B. v. 378, vi. 147 (see 
notes). AS. non-tid ( - noon-tide), the ninth hour, Mark, xv. 33, 34. — 
L. nona, for nona hora, ninth hour ; where ndna is the fern, of nanus, 
ninth. Nonas ^ nouimus, from nouetn, nine; ; cf. deeimus from decent, 
ten. The L. nouem is cognate with E. Nine. q. v. Der. noon-tide, 
A.S. non-tid, as above ; noon-day, Jnl. Caesar, i. 3. 27. Also nones, 
nnn-rhian. 

NOOSE, a slip-knot. (J’rov. — L.) ‘(’aught in my own noose;’ 
Ueanm. and Fletcher, Rule a Wife, iii. 4 (Perex). Cotgrave explains 
F. laqs eourant as ‘ a noose, a running knot* Imported from Gascony 
by sailors. — Gascon nw.s, Prov. notts, a noose, a loop of cord. — L. 
no(/»s, a knot. Cf. Prov. nows courrent, a running noose ; pi. noi/ses ; 
also nous de Varaire, a nouse for mooring ships (whence the nautical 
word) ; see Mistral. Also Gascon nouset, a knot ; nomera, to tie 
a knot. ^ The F. noeud is from L. acc. nodum ; whereas Prov. nous 
is from the nom. nodus. See Node. Dot. noose, verb. 

NOH, neither. (E.) ME. nor, short for ME. nother, nauther; from 
AS. nahwatier (no-whelher) ; but partly confused with other forms 
of or. ‘ Vor hor hors were al astoned, and nolde after wylle Sywc 
nojjcr spore no brydel ’=for their horses were all astonied, and would 
not, according to their will, obey nor spur nor bridle ; Rob. of Glouc. 

396 ; 1 . 8169. For a full account of the word, see N. E. D. See 

r. 

NORMAli, according to rule. (L.) A late word; added by 
Todd to Johnson. —L. uonnhlis, made according to a carpenter’s 
square.— L. nom/o, a carpenter’s stiuarc, rule, pattern. Contracted 
from a form *gnonma, and perhaps merely a borrowed word from 
Gk. The corre.s])onding Gk. word is yvwpifsiiffem. of 7vc0pi/<os, well- 
known, whence the sense of ‘ exact ’ in Latin ; allied to Gk. yuwfuau, 
that which knows or indicates, an index, a carpenter’s square. See 
Qnoixioil. Der. normal-ly, also e-norm-ous, q. v., ab-norm-al 
(modern). We also find norm, a rnlc, model ; from L. norma. 
NORMAN, a Northman. (F. — Scand.) ME. Norman, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 360; I. 7418.— OF. Normand, ‘a Norman;* Cot.— Dan. 
Normnnd; Icel. Nordmnfir {- Norbmannr), pi. Norbmenn, a North- 
man, Norwegian. See North. Der. Nonnan-d-y, ME. Normandy, 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 345, 1 . 7074, F. Normandie, Dan. Normandi, Icel. 
Nordmanndi, Normandy, Norman’s land, where the suffix is French 
(F. -ie, L. -10). 

NORSE, Norwegian. (Scand.) Short for Norsk, the Norwegian 
and Dan. spelling of Norse — Icel. Norskr, Norse, adj., which apj^cars 
in the 14th cent, instead of the older Icel. Norramn. Norsk is short 
for *North-isk, i. e. Nortk-ish ; see North. 

NORTH, the cardinal point opposite to the sun’s ]}lace at 
noon. (E.) ME. north, Wyclif, Luke, xiii. ag. AS. nortS, Grein, ii. 
300.«f Du. noord ; Icel. nordr ; Dan. and Swed. nord ; G. nord. Root 
unknown. Some compare the Umbrian nertru, on the left hand (to 
one looking eastwards) ; Gk. vlprepos, lower. Der. north-em, ME. 
ttorthren, Chaucer, C. T. 1989 (A 1987), AS. noi^em (Grein), cognate 
with Icel. norr-eenn, OlIG. nord-r-bni, northern; where the latter suffix 
is like the L. -aneus. Also north-east, -west, &c. Also north-ward\ 
north-er-ly (short for norlhern-ly), &c. Also Nor-man, Nor-se. 
NOBE, the organ of smell. ^£.) ME. nose (orig. dissyllabic), 
Chaucer, C. T. 133, 1 53. AS. nosw, Grein, ii. 300. nern. Tent, 
type *n»s-a, f., related by gradation to Tent, type *nas-a, f. ; cf. AS. 
fiac-N, nose; Icel. nos; Dan. nase; Swed. ndsa; G. nase; Russ, nos'; 


Lithnan. nosis.'f L. nasus ; also nar-es, pi. ; Skt. nosfi, dual. Der. 
nose-bag, nose-less; nose, v., Hamlet, iv. 3. 38; nose-gay, Mids. Nl. 
Dr. i. I. 34, and Palsgrave, with which cf. gay, sb., a gay flower, as 
in *gayes To make a Posic,’ in Golding’s Ovid, fol. 47, back, 1 . 4; 
and prov. E. (Essex) gay, a painted picture in a child’s book, derived 
from gay, adj. And see nos-tril, nozz-le, nuzz-le. 

NOSOLOGY, the science of diseases. (Gk.) In Bailey’s Diet. 
— Gk. v6ao-, for v6aos, disease ; and -\oyla, from \byos, a discourse, 
which is from Klyuv, to speak. 

NOBTRIL, one of the oriflees of the nose. (E.) Nostril - noia- 
ihrill or nose-thirl. ME. nosethirl, Chaucer, C. T. 559 (A 557). AS. 
nodSyrl ; the pi. nodSyrla {—nosHyrlu, the sb. being neuter) is used to 
translate L. nares in Voc. 157. 15. — A.S. nos-, for nosu, the nose; and 
fiyrel, lyrel, a perforation, orifice, Grein, ii. 613. Sec further under 
Thrill. 

NOSTRUM, a quack medicine. (T..) In Pu])c, Prol. to Satires, 
1. 39.— L. nostrum, lit. ‘ our own,’ i.c. a special drug peculiar to the 
seller of it. Neut. of noster, onrs, possess, proii. formed from nos, we. 
Cf. Skt. tias, us. 

NOT (1), a word expressing denial. (K.) ME. not, often spelt 
nought or noght, Chaucer, C. T. 304. The less stressed form of 
Naught, q. V. • 

NOT (a), 1 know not, or he knows not. (E.) Obsolete. ME. nor, 
uoot, Chaucer, C. * 1 *. 386 (A 384'). AS. tint, 1 know not, or he knows 
not; Grein, ii. 274. Equivalent to ne wot; from ne, not, and wat, 

I know or he knows. See Wot, Wit. 

NOT (3), to crop, shear closely ; see Not-patedL 
NOTABLE, remarkable. (F. - L.) M E. notable, Chaucer, C. T. 
13615 (B 1875). — F. notable, ‘ notable;* Cot. — L. notdbilis, remark- 
able.— L. no/ar«, to mark. — L nota, a mark, note ; see Note. Der. 
notabl-y, notable-ness ; notabil-i-ty, ME. notabilitee, Chaucer, C. T. 
* 5**5 ( 1 * 4399 )» answering to F. notability, as if from L. acc. *no/tt- 
bilitutem, from nom. *notabilitds, a word not recorded. 

NOTARY, a scrivener, one who takes notes. (F.— L.) The 
]) 1 . nutaryes occurs in the Ayenbitc of Inwyt, p. 40, 1 . 8. Englished 
from AF. notarie, Langtoft, ii. 392; OF. notaire, ‘a notary, a 
scrivener;’ Cot. — L. notarium, acc. of notdrius, a short-hand writer, 
one who makes notes ; formed with the adj. suffix -rius from nota-, 
stem of nota, a mark ; sex* Note. 

NOTATION, a system of symbols. (L.) In Ben J[onaon’s Eng. 
Grammar, cap. viii is on ‘ the notation of a word,’ by which he means 
the etymology. The word was really taken directly from Latin, but 
was put into a French form, by analogy. Formed as if from a F. 
notation (not in Cotgrave); from L. notatiunem, acc. of noiiitio, a 
designating, also, etymology ; cf. notatus, pp. of notare, to mark ; 
from nota, a mark ; sec Note. 

NOTCH, to make an indentation, or a small cut in an arrow- 
head, See. (F.— L.) Much confused with nock, with the same sense ; 
but it appears to be of different origin. The vb. to notch seems to be 
older than the sb. ; Cotgrave has both (see l>clow). * He . . notched 
him like a carbonado ; ’ Cor. iv. 5. 199. It seems to have acqnired 
an initial n; from ME. orhen, to cut, as in Morte Arthure, 2565, 
4346, where it occurs as * he oches in snndire,’ and ‘ he oehede it in 
sondyre.’ — MF. ocher, OF. oschier (hoschier in Godefroy), odder, ‘to 
nick, nock, notch, to cut as a tally ; ’ Cot. Cognate with Prov. dial. 
auscar (Korimg), spelt ousca in Mistral, Catalan oscar, to cut into ; 
cf. Prov. osco, a notch (Mistral), Catalan osen. — I.. *absecnre, to cut 
off, whence L. abs^men, a piece cut off (l.ewis). — L. ah, off; and 
secure, to cut ; see Beotion. Der. notch, sb. ; cf. MF. oche, ‘ a nock, 
nick, or notch,' Cot. ; Norm. dial, oche, noche, a notch (!.« Hericher) ; 
F. hoche. ^ So Korting, § 49 ; but the MF. ocher also answers to Late 
L. ocenre. to cut (Due. ' , L. wedre, to h.*irrow ; from ocea, a harrow. 
NOTE, a mark, sign. (F. — L.) In early use. ME. note, Chaucer, 
C. T. 13477 * 7 . 37 ) ; Layamon, 7000. — F. ao/f.- L. nota, a mark, 

sign, note. p. The o is short, and |K'rhaps nota stands fur *gndta, 
allied to notus (for gniitus), known. The shortening of the syllable 
appears still more decisively in eagnllusBicogntitus, known (Br^al). 
Sm Notice. Thns a note is ‘ a mark whereby a thing is known.’ 
Der. note, verb, ME. noten, Gower, C. A. iii. 164; bk. vii. 1 . 2340; 
not-ed, ibid. ; not-ed-ly, note-less, not-er \ note-book, Jul. Cacs. iv. 3. 98 ; 
note-worthy ("^worthy of note). Two (ient. of Verona, i. i. 13. And 
see HOt-ab le, n nt-ary, not-ot-ion, not-ice, not-ify, not-ion, not-or-i-ous. 
NOTHING, absence of being, insignificance. (K.) Merely an 
abbreviation, in pronunciation, of no thing. The words were formerly 
written apart. Thus, in Chaucer, C. T. 1756 (Six-text, A 1754), 
the Ellesmere and Hengwrt MSS. have ao thyntr, where the Camb. 
MS. has no^yng. See No (3) and Thing. Der. nothing-ness, in 
Hall, Select Thoughts, $ 33 (R.). 

NOTICE, an observation, warning, information. iF.-L.) In 
Shak. Hen. V, iv. 7. 133. — F. notice, ‘notice;’ Cot. — L. ndtitia, a 
being known, Imowledge, acquaintance. Extended from «»/«», known, 
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pp. of noscerr, t'» I.'now. See Note, Know. Der. no/ice, verb, 

Hotice-ahle, 

NOTIFY, tn signify, declare. (F. — 1 ..) In Minsheu, ed. 1627; 
cf. Oth. iii. I..V’ ME.no/i/yen, Chaucer, Troil. ii. 1591. — F.RO/f/i>r, 
‘ to noiific ; * Col. — L. notificarty to make known. — I .. nuti~, for notu^y 
known ; aiid -Jlc-, for fac-ere, to make. See Notice and Fact. 
Der. Hhtifir^at-iun. 

NOTION, an idea. (F. — I..) Formerly, intellectual power, 
sense, mind; see .Shak. Cor. v. 6. 107. — F. notiotiy omitted by Cot- 
grave, but given in Sherwood’s Index to the same. »L. notiunem, 
ncc. of ttutioy an investigation, notion, idea; cf. notusy known; see 
Notice. Der. notian-al. 

NOTORIOUS, manifest to all. (T..) In .Shak, All’s Well, i. 
I. III. Notnriaudy is in .Sir T. More, Works, p. 960!. Englished 
from L. noiSrius, by changing ~us into -nM.s, as in arduous, &c. This 
L. word is only represented in l..ewis's Diet, by the fern . and neut. 
forms nuliiria, mdorhtm, both used substantively; cf. OF. noioire, 
'notorious* (Cot.), which points b.ack to the same L. adj. Formed 
from L. notary a voucher, witness ; which again is formed with agential 
suffix -tor from nt*-, base of noieere, to know, cognate with FI. kntAO\ 
see Know. Der. notorious-Iy, -ne\s. 

NOTORIEHTY, notoriousness. ^F. — I..) Used by Addison, On 
the Christian Religion (Todd). — M F. nolorieit', ‘ uotoriousness ; * 
Cot.; mod. F. iio/onVA.'. — Late L. nutririetutem, acc. of notorietas 
(Dncange). — L. notorius ; see Notorious. 

NOT-PATBD, closely shorn or cropped. (V.. and Late L.) .See 
Shak. I Hen. IV, ii. 4. 7S. (.'h.iucer has nnt-heed, a closely 
cropped head; C. ']'. jirol. J09. t'f. ‘ 'J’o Nntte his hairc, comas 
reeidere ;’ Jl.aret (15S0). From AS. knot, close .shorn, smooth ; .and 

Fate. 

NOTWITHSTANDING, nevertheless. (E.) T^lKnoghiu/ith- 
stondende, Gower, C. A. ii. iSi ; bk. v. 161 1. From naght*-- naught; 
and withstanding, pre.s. part, of withstand. J’erh.aps siigge.ste<l by L. 
nim t^tstante. See Naught and Withstand. 

NOUCH, the same as Ouch, <j.v. 

NOUGHT, the same ns Naught, q. v. 

NOUI.E, NOWL, NODE, NOLL, a heail. (E.) ‘An Asses 
no/e;* Mids. Nt. Dream, iii. 2. 17 (1623). And see Nates. ME. 
no/. A.S. hno//y the crown of the hr.ad.+()HCi. hno/, top, 

NOUN, the name of a thing. (F.-L.) Used so as to include 
adjectives, ,xs being descriptive. Rich, quotes ‘that nowne know- 
ledging, and that verlie knowledge’ from Sir T. More, Works, 
p. 437 a. Also nowne in Calhol. Anglicnm (14^’,^) ; but the word is 
older, and belongs to the 14th cent. ; first appearing in 1398 (N.E.I).). 
—OF. non, nun, nom, man (Godefroy); mod. F. nom, a name, 
a noun. In Philip de Thaun, Livre des Creatures, we have the AF. 
forms nun, 1. 241, num, 1. 233; see Wright’s Pojjulnr Treatises on 
Science. — L. nfnnen, a name, noun; cognate with E. Name, q. v. 
Doublet, name. 

NOURIsn, to feed or bring up. (F. — L.) In early use. ME. 
nnrisen, nory^en, Rob. of Clone, ji. 23S, I. 4901 ; whence the sb. 
norysynge in the preceding line. — < iF. noris- (mod. F. fiourriss-), stem 
of parts of the verb norir (mod. F. ttourrir), to nourish. — 1* nutnre, 
to suckle, feed, tioiiri.sh. Der. nourish-er, .Maeb. ii. 2. 40, nourish- 
ahlc; tuiurish-iuent, Spenser, F. (^). vi. 9. 20. And see nurse, nurture, 
niitri-ment, niitri-ti-aus, nutri-tive. 

NOVEL, new, strange. (F.— I..) In Shak. .Sonnet 1 23. It seems 
to be less old in the language than the sb. ntrvelty, which is ME, 
novellee, Gliancer, (1. T., E 1004. And it follows the OF. sjielling 
of the sb. — OF. ntwcl (Godefroy), l.ater nouvel, mod. F. >io}/wa». — L. 
nnuellus, new ; dimiii. form from nnuus, which is cognate with E. 
New, ij.v. Der. noveZ-ty, ME. noveltee (as above), OF. noveliteit, 
ftoui 1.. nnucllitatem, acc. of nouellitas, newness; novel, sb., a late 
w'ord in the mod. sense, but the jd. novels ( — news) occurs in the 
TowiieU-y Mysteiies (sec Trench, Select < llossary) ; navel-ist, formerly 
an innovator I'rnnch); aiul see nov-icc, in-nMi-afe. 

NOVEMBER, the elevenlli month. (L.) In Chaucer, On the 
Astrolabe, iit. i. § 10, 1. 11. — L. Nouemher, the ninth niunlh of the 
Rnni.an year. — L. miuem, nine. Sec Nine. 

NOVICE, a beginner. (F.— L.) In .Shak. Meas. i. 4. iS. MJ'.. 
wovys novice, Uhaucer, G. '1'. 13943 (11 3129). — F'. novice, * a novice, 
a young iiionke or nuniic;’ <7ot. — L. nomcius, nonUius, new, fresh, 
a novice; Juvenal, .Sat. iii. 263. Extended from nouus, new; s«;e 
Novel, New. Der. mmiti-ate, Rlount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, from F’. 
novitiat, ‘the estate of a novice,’ from Late L, nmitiatus, sb. ; see 
nouitidri in Dncange. 

NOW, at this present time. (E.) ME. mm', (’Iiaucer, T. 763 
(A 761) ; also spelt non, for older nu. AS. nn, Greiii, ii. ,301. +Du. 
nu; Iccl. »tt ; Dan. and Swed. nu; OllG. tin; Goth. nu.^Skl. ».•/, 
nu, now (Vedic). Tlie G. ««-«, Gk. vv v, L. nu-n-c, are e.vtcnded 
fornu from the same source. Urugmaim, i. § 1042. Der. now-a- 


rfflty.'5(— now on days), Mids. Nl. Dr. iii. 1. 148, Chancer, C. T. 16864 
^G 1.306) ; see A- (2), prefix, licnee also new, novel. 

NOWAY, NOWAYS, in no way. (E.) The older form is 
noways, for ME. ndnes weies, in no way, by no way, Layamon, 11216. 
This answers to AS. niines weges, the gen. case used adverbially, as 
usual. - AS. ndnes, gen. of nan, none ; and weges, gen. of weg, a way. 
See No (2) and Way. 

NOWHERE, in no jdace. fE.) AS. ndhwcer, nowhere; 
Grcin, ii. 273. — AS. nd, no; and kwetr, where. .See No (1) and 
li^ere. 

NOWISE, in no w.ay. (E.) Short for in no wise, ME. on none 
wise, C.astell of Love, ed. Weymouth, 573 (Stnatmann). Here on - 
in, is a prep.; none is dat. case of MFl noon, AS. ndn, none; 
wise^wisan, dat. of AS. wise, a wise, a Wc^y. See No (2) and 
Wise, sb. 

NOXIOUS, hurtful. (L.) In Milton, Par. Reg. iv. 460. 
Englished from L. noxius, hurtful, by change of -us to -ous, as in 
ardu-ous, dec.- L. noxn, harm, hurl; cf. nocirc, to hurt; nex (stem 
nec-), destruction. — ^NEK, to perish, or cause to perish; whence 
also .Skt. wrtf, to be lost, (lisH])pear, Gk. vinvs, a corpse. Ilrugmaun, 
b 5 M 3 5 *b S 794. Der. noxious-ly, -ness. From the same root are 
nec-ro-mancy, inter-nec-ine, per-nic-i-ous, oh-nox-i-ous, nuis-anee, &c. 
NOYAU, a cordial flavoured with oraiige-pccl and kernels of 
stone-fruits. (F*. — T-.) Ff>“nd in 1 818 ; see Stanford Diet. — F. noyau, 
lit. ‘kernel’ of a fruit. — L. nurfde, ncul. of uuciilis, like a nut. — 
nuc-, stem of nux, a nut. See Newel. 

NOZZLE, a snout. (E.) Rare in books. Spelt nozle in Arbuth- 
not and Pojie, Martinus Scriblerus (Todd) ; nozzle (E.D. D.). Cp. 
‘ a candylstyk nosled; ’ Archrcol. Cantiana, xvi. 31 5 f A. u. 1 300). The 
dimin. of nose, with suffix -le (or -el); so also Westphal. nuesel, 
a nozzle (Woeste). .See Nose, Nuzzle. 

NUANCE, a shade of a colour, gradation of colour. (F. — T..‘) 
It occurs in 1781; sec Stanford Diet. — F. nuance, a shade. — I*'. 
nuer, to shade. — F'. nue, a cloud. — l''olk>L. *n‘ubn. for L. nultes,a. cloud. 
Allied to L. nimbus, a cloud ; see Nimbus, Nebula. 
NUCLEUS, the kernel of a nnt, core. (L.) In J*hilli])S, cfl. 
1706. — I,, nucleus, a small nut, a kernel; cf. nuetda, a sninll nut. 
Dimin. from L. nux, a nut (stem nuc~). Root uncertain. ^ Not 
allied to E. nut. Allied to newel, q. v. 

NUDE, naked, b.are. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. Taken from 
the L. directly; cf. nude contract, Englished from L. law-term 
nudum pactum, Rlount’s Nomnicxicon.— L. nhdus, naked, i.. niidus 
~*ttugdus, for *nogwedos, .allied to Skt. uagna-, naked, and to E. 
Nake^ q.v. Rnigmann, i. § 163. Dor. nude-ly; nud-i-iy, 
nuditie in Minsheu, from F'. nuditc, ‘nudity’ (Cot.), from L. acc. 
nndi/dtem. 

NUDGE, a slight push. (Scancl.) ‘ Knudge, v. to kick with th<; 
elbow;' E. D. .S. Glos. 1$. 1 ; A. I>. 1781. l.owland Sc. nodge, ‘a 
push or strike, jjropciiy with the knuckles, nodge, to strike with the 
knuckles;’ Jamieson; North E. nog, to jog; Lowland Sc. gnidge, t(» 
press, squeeze ; Jam, Cf. Norw. nwggo, to rnh, jmsh ; allied 

to gnyggja, nyggja tpt. t. nogg), to push; .Sw'ed. dial, nogga, t(» move 
slightly. Alsu NF'ries. Rui-fv, to jog. Allied to Knock. Cf. also 
Iccl. Imui, a knuckle, hnyjn, to piess down with the fists and knees ; 
Swed. hioge, a knuckle ; D.an. knuge, to press. 

NUGATORY, tiifling, vain. (L.) In Bacon, Adv. of Learning, 
bk. ii. 7. 5. — L. nhgutnrius, trifling. — L. nugdtor, a Irifler. — I., nugdri, 
to trifle.- L. pi. nuga, trifles. Root unknown. Cf. J.. naucum, 
a trifle; .and perhaps L. nux, a nut (Jfreal). 

NUGGET, a lump or mass of metal. (IC.) F'ormerly also niggot. 

‘ After the fire wa.s qnenehed, they found in niggots of gold and 
silver mingled together, about a thous.and talents;’ North, tr. of 
Plutarch’s l.ives, p. 499 ; cited in Trench, Eng. I’ast and Present, 
without a statement of the edition used ; it is not that of 1631. 
1 find ‘siluer niggots* in the .same, ed. 1631, p. 423 (Marius). Cf. 
])rov. E. nug, a block of wood ; uigg, a small jiicce (Essex'' ; nog, 
knog, a block of wood, knob, peg ; allied to Knag. See Nog^gin. 
Koss giveji Norw. knugg, a rounded projection, a ‘ knot ’ nn the 
fiOflv. 

NtJISANCE, a troublesome or annoying thing. (F.— L.) Spelt 
nutssance in Minsheu, ed. 1627 ; but nuisance is better, as in Cotgravc. 
MF.. nusance, Hoccleve, Dc Regim. Princ., 810. — F'. nuisance, ‘nuis- 
ance, hurl, offence ; ’ Cot. — F. MKiia/if, ‘hurtfiill,’ id. ; pres. part, of 
ttuire, to hurt. — L nocere, to hurt ; see Noxious. 

NULL, of no force, invalid. (F'. — L.) In Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, 
i. 87. Cf. nullity, which occurs in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — AF. nul 
ijii law) ; Slat, of Realm, i. 334. — L. nullum, acc. of nullus, none, not 
any. — L. ne, not, related to J'l, no ; and ullns, any, short for *unulus, 
dimin. from unus, one. See No (i) and One. Der. null-i-ty, from 
F. nnllite, ‘a nullity’ (C'ot.), from Late L. acc. nullitntem; nulli-fy, 
formed ^as if from F'. nullijier) from I^. nullificdre, to make void. 
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from nulU', for nullus, and -^c-, for facere, to make ; also null^ verb, 
Milton, Samson, 935. Also an-nul, dis-an-nul. 

NULLAH, a vrater-course, bed of a torrent. (Hind.) In 1776 
(Yale).— Hind. «d/a, a watcr-conrse (Yule); nnla^ a ravine, rivulet 
(Forbes). 

NUMB, deprived of sensation. (E.) The h is excrescent ; spelt 
numme in Shnk. i Hen. VI, ii. 5. 13 (first folio). ME. nome, a 
shortened form of nomen, which was orig. the pp. of M£. nimen, to 
take. Thus nome — taken, seized, hence overpowered, and lastly, 
deprived of sensation. * Whan this was seid, into wepinge Schc fel, 
as sche that was lhiirgh-»ome With love, and so fer overcome * — when 
this was said, she fell a-weepin^;, as being thoroughly overcome by 
love, &C. ; Gower, C. A. ii. 249 ; bk. v. 3634. Gower uses the same 
word name elsewhere in the ordinary sense of * taken ; * C. A. ii. 227 
(bk. v. 290.^) ; ii. . 1^6 (bk. V. 7524). — AS. numen, pp. of niman, to 
take ; see Nimble. So also Icel. mminn, the pp. of nemo, to take, 
is similarly used ; as in nnminu muH, bereft of .speech ; fjdrvi nmnna, 
life-bereft. Dor. he-numb, q. v.; also numb, verb. .Spenser, F. Q. vi. 

ll. 45 ; mimb-ness, Wint. Tale, v. 3. 102 (spelt numnesse in the first 
folio). Als(j num-acull. 

NUMBER, a unit in counting, a quantity. (F. — L.) The b is 
excrescent in the F. form. ME. namhre, naumhre, Kob. of (ilonc. 
p. 60, 1 . 1397; Chaucer, C. T. 718 (A 7i6'. — F. ; Norman 

F. numhre (see I'hilip de Thaun, Livre des Creatures, 1 . 127, in 
Wright, iNipular Treatises on Science, p. 24). — L. numerum, acc. of 
tiumcrus, a number. — .^NEM, to di.stribute; cf. (jk. vuft-os, law, 
pe/i-tiv, to distriinite. llrngmann, i. § 442. Dor. number, verb, ME. 
nnmbren, noumhren, Rob. of Glouc. p. 61, 1 . 1398; number-er; number- 
less ; and sec numer-al, numer-ation, numer-aus. 

NUMBLES, the entrails of a deer. (F.— L.) *Noumbles of 
a dere or bcest, cti/railles ; ’ rtilsgrave. ME. noumhlcs, Gawaine and 
Grene Knight, 1347. — (JF. nomhles (iTun eerf), ‘the nnmbles of 
a stag,' Cot. ; and see nnmhle in Godefroy. Nomhle is for OF. lombJe, 
by confusion with F. nombril, navel (from I., umbilicus). Sec lomble 
in (iodefroy, wlio quotes the AF. // mien lumhie, Ts. xxvii. 8, where 
the Vulgate version has lumbi mei, i. e. my reins or loins. — L. lumhulum, 

acc. of luhihulus, diinin. o( lumhus, loin; see Loin. 

NUMERAL, a figure expressing a iiuinljer, (T..) Orig. an 

adj. '•Numeral, of or belonging to number;’ IMount’s Gios^., cd. 

I f»74 ; and in r.alsgravc, p. 372. — L. numeralis, belonging to number. 
L. numerus, a numi or ; see Numbor. Dor. numeral-h. 

NUMERATION, numbering. (F. -L.) In Sir'T. Browne, 
Rseudodoxin, iii. 5. § z. — F. numiration', in use in the 15th cent. — 1 .. 
numeralimcm, acc. of numcrafio, a counting out ; cf. uumeratus, pp. 
of numerare, to number.- L. numerus. number; see Number. 
Der, numerate (really due to the sb.), formed from J.. numerdius; 
numera-lnr = }4. numerator, a counter, numbcrcr. Also e-numerate, 
in-nuiner-able. 

NUMEROUS, many. (F.~L.) In Milton, ?. L. i. 675, &c, 
— MF. numereiix, a less usual form than nombreux ; holh arc in Cot- 
grave.— L. numerdbus, numerous. — L. numerus, a numljcr; see 
Number. Dor. numerous-ly, numerous-ness; also (obs()lete)RKmer- 

o. <t//y .- F. ««mfras/ 7 r, ‘ mimerosity, a great number’ (Cot.). So abso 
numer-ic, Butler, Iludibras, pt. i. c. 3, 1 , 461, as if from L. *numericus 
(not used) ; numeric-al, -al-ly. 

NUMISMATIC, relating to coins. (L. — Gk.) The pi. sb. 
numismatit-ks was added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. Coined from 
]... Humismnt-, stem of nitmismn, current coin. — Gk. vd/utr/ia, a custom, 
also, current coin. — Gk. vo/ti'^civ,to practise, adopt, to use ns current 
coin. — Gk. usage. —Gk. vifitiv, to distribute; see Nomad. 

Der. numismatics ; iiumismato-lngy, from -\oyia, which from Xdyos, 
a discourse, from Xiytip, to speak. 

NUN, a female celibate, living in seclusion. (L.) ME. nonne, 
Chaucer, C. T, 118; but this is an alteration to the F. spelling; cf. 
J*'. nonne, a nun. The mod. E. agrees with tne AS. spelling, and 
w'ith ME. tiunne, as found in the Ancren Kiwle, p. 316, last line. 
A.S. ttunne, a nuii ; Laws of Ailfred (political), sect. 8 ; in Thorpe’s 
Ancient Laws, i. 66. — Late L. nuuna, more commonly nonna, a nun, 
orig. a title of respect, esp. used in addressing an old maiden lady, 
or a widow who had devoted herself to sacred duties. The old sense 
is * mother,' answering to L. nonnus, father, later, a monk ; a word 
of great antiquity. vlppa, an aunt; pappas, pippos, an 
uncle; Skt. tiann, a familiar word for mother, used by children; 
see the St. Petersburg Diet. iv. 25 ; answering to Ski. tata, father. 

p. Formed by repetition of the syllable na, used by children to a 
fiither, mother, aunt, or nurse; just a.s we have nin-ma, da-da or 
daddy, and the like. Compare Mamma, and Dad. Der. nunn-er-y, 
ME. noHtterie, Rob. of Glouc. p. 291, 1 . 5918, from OF. nonnerie, 
spelt nonerie in Roquefort, which was form^ from OF. non;i«, a nun, 
from L. nonna. 

NUNCHION, a luncheon. (Hybrid; L. and E.) In Butler, 


Iludibras, i. 1. 346. Cotgrave explains MF. ressie by ‘an after* 
noons nunchion, or drinking ; * and rightly, for the old sense had 
relation to drinking, not to eating, as will apjiear. Florio has: 
*merenda, a repast tetweene dinner and supper, a ntmehin.* The 
M E. siHilling, in one instance at least, is nonechenche. We find that 
certain donations for drink to workmen are called in the [London] 
Letter-book G, fol. iv (27 Eilw. HI), nonechenche i see Riley, Me- 
morials of I.ondon, p. 265, note 7 ; see my note to P. Plowman, C. 
ix. 146. It should rather be spelt noneschenche. The etymology 
is obvious, viz. from M J^. none, noon ; and schenche, a pouring out or 
distribution of drink. The noneschenche or ‘ noon-drink * was the 
accompaniment to the none-nute or * noon-meat,’ for which see nun- 
mete in the Prompt. Parv. p. 360, an«l Way’s note upon it. Y* The 
MP 2 . none, noon, is from L. noua, the ninth hour, as explained 
s. V. Noon. 8. ME. schenche, a pouring out of drink, is a sb. made 
from ME. schenchen, to pour out drink. ‘ Bach us the wyn hem 
fchenchith nl aboute ' = Bacchus pours out the wine fur them all 
round; Chaucer, C. T. (^Ilatlcian M.S.), ed. Wright, 1 . 9596. Tyr- 
whitt’s ed. has shiHketh,\. 9596; the Six-text edition (E J722) has 
slcynketh, shynieth, shenlceth, schenketh, as various readings. All these 
are various forms from the verb skenken, AS. seen can, to pour out 
drink, occurring in Beowulf, ed. (jrein, 1 , 496. This AS. verb is 
cogn.ite with Du. scheuken, to i)Our out, fill, give, present, led. 
skeukja, to serve drink, fill one’s cup, iMn. skjeuke, G. scheuken, ein- 
schenken. c. The derivation of AS. scencan is very curious ; it is 
a causal verb, derived with the usual vowel-change of a to e, from 
AS. scant, usually written sceane, a shank ; see Bbank. The 
explanation is, that a shank also meant a hollow bone, a bone of 
the leg, shin-bone, and hence ‘ a pipe ; ’ in particular, it denoted the 
pijie thrust into a cask to ta]> it a.'.d draw on the Ii(;uor. Thus prov. 
E.sAaniP means ‘a tunnel for a chimney’ (Halliwell), i.e. a chimney- 
pipe; the MDu. sekenkkan means ‘a pot with a jnpe or a gullet to 
pour out,’ Sewel. A {precisely parallel interchange of sense occurs 
in (j. rohr, a reed, tul)C, pipe ; whence rbhrbein, the hollow hone of 
a leg, shin-bone ; rohrhrunnen, a jet of a fountain ; rbhre, a pipe, also 
a funnel, shaft, or tunnel (like the use of prov. E. shank). ^ We can 
now understand the full force of the quotation in Way’s note from 
Kennell’s MS., viz. ^Nooning, bcavre, drinking, or repast ad nonam, 
three in the afternoon, called ... in the North parts a noonehion, an 
afternoon’s nunchion.* In many parts, the use of nuncheon was driven 
out by the use of bever (lit. a thinking) in the same sense, and in 
East Anglia by the more intelligible word nooning. LHastly, by a 
curious confusion with the prov. JO. lunch, a lump of bread, nuncheon 
was turned into the modern luncheon ; see Lunoheon. The same 
change of initial » to I occurs in lilac, from Bers. nil, blue; sec 
Lilao. The verb schenchen was afterwards supplanted by skink, and 
occurs in ShakcsiTcare in the deriv. under -skinker, 1 Hen. IV, ii. 
4. 26. 

NUNCIO, a messenger, esj). a papal ambassador. (Ital. — L.) 
In Miusbeu, cd. 1627 ; and in Shak. Tw. Nt. i. 4. 28. — Ital. nuncio, 
nuHtio, ‘an ambassador;’ Florio. —L. nuntium, acc. of nuntius, a 
bringer of tidings ; of doubtful origin. Cf. announce, de-nounce, pro- 
nounce, e-nounce, re-uounce. 

NUNCUPATIVE, declared byword of mouth. (F*. — L.) ^Nun- 
cupative, called, mimed, pronounced, expresly declared by word of 
mouth;’ Blount’s Glos. eel. 1674. It occurs in Cotgrave; also in 
the sense of ‘nominal,’ in Hall’s Chron. Hen. VII, an. ii, § 10. — F. 
HUHcupatif, ‘nuncupative;’ Cot. — Late L. rtuncupdtiuus, nominal.— 
L. nuHcupntus, jip. of nuneupdre, to call by name. I’rob. from uomen, 
a name, and capere, to take (Breal\ We find cup- for cap- in oc- 
cup-dre, to occupy. Der. nuncupat-or-y, formed from L. nuncupdtor, 
a mamcr, caller by name. 

NUFHAR, a yellow water-lily. (Pers.— Skt.) A corrupt form, 
due to Nenuphar, q.v. Attributed in the Cent. Diet, to Sir J. 1*:. 
.Smith, 1806. The form is absurd, as the word can only be (etymo- 
logically) divided as nen-uphar; nevertheless, the form nti/ar (for 
nfnn/ar) occurs in Persian ; see Rich. Diet., p. i6ti. 

NUPTIAL, pert aining to marriage. (F. — L.) * Our nuptial hour ; ’ 
Mids. Nt. Dr. i. i. 1. — F. nuptial, ‘nnptiall;’ Cot. — L. nuptiiilis, 
belonging to a marriage. — L. sb. pi. nupiice, a wedding. — L. nupta, 
a bride, fern, of nuptm, pp. of nuhere, to marry. Brugmann, i. 
§ 877 (a), connects L. nubere with OSlavonic snubiti, to love, to woo. 
Der. nuptial, .sb., Mcas. for Mcas. iii. i. 12a, usually in pi. nuptials, 
Per icles , v. 3. 80. And sec coa-nub-i-al. 

NURSE, one who nourishes an infant. (F.— L.) Contracted 
from ME. nurice, a nurse; Ancren Riwle, p. 82, 1 . 20. Also norice. 
King Alisaunder, 1 . 650. — OF. norrice, nurrice (Littre), later nour- 
riee (Cot.), a nurse. — L. nutricia, a nurse. —L. marie-, stem of nutri.v, 
a nurse, formed with fern, suffix from the same base as nutrire, to 
feefl, nourish; see Nourish. Der. nurse, verb, Wyatt, To Ins 
Ladie, cruel oner her yelden Loner, 1 . 5, in ToUell’s Misccllanvi ^*< 1 . 
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Arber, p. 62 ; nurs-er, i Hen. VI, iv. 7. 46; H»rs~er-y, K. Lear, i. i. 
ia6, Cymh. i. t- .*> 9 » ^ Trench, .Select Glossary; nurs 4 ing, 

■pelt naurding in Spenser, Virgil’s Gnat, 282, formed with doulde 
dimin. sii/lix -l-ing, as in duck-ling', nun-ing-fnther. Numb. xi. 12. 
And s< e tntrlure. 

^UBTUHE, nourishment, education. (F. -L.> MI£. noNnre, 
K.ih. of Bninne, ir. of Langtoft, p. 188, 1. 3.-AF. nuriure, Stat. 
Jit-alin, i. 104; OF. nmrriturt (Godefroy), mod. F. nourrtiure, 
‘jiourishmeni, nutriment, . . . also nurture;’ Cot. (Cf. Ital. nuiri- 
turtt, nutriment.] — L. nu/ri/ura; from nuirire, to nourish; scr 
Nourish. Per. nurture, verb, spelt nourter in the Bible of 1551, 
Dent. viii. 5 ; nurtur~er. And sec nutriment. 

the fiuit of certain trees, a hard shell with a kernel. (E.) 
ME. note, llavelolc, 419; King Alisaunder, 3293; uute, O. Eng. 
Homilies, cd. Morris, i. 79, 1 . 14. AS. hnutu, to translate L. nwc ; 
Voc. 137. i8.+Du. noo/ ; Icel. knot’, Swed. not; Dan. «drf; G. nuss. 
Tcut. base *hnui- ; allied to Irish eiiu, (iael. enn, W. eneueu, a nut ; 
Stokes-Piek, p. 96. ^ It cannot be brought under the same form 
with L. nux. Per. nut, verb, to gather luits ; iiut-skell, ME. note- 
sekale, Trevisa, iv. 141 ; nut-brawn, ME. nute-brun, Cursor Mundi, 
18846; nut-eracker (Baret); nut-kutrh, a bird also called the nut- 
jobber or nuipeeker, ME. nuthake. Squire <»f Low 1 )egree, 55, the sense 
being nut-hacker, the bird that hacks or ])ecks nuts, sec H ack (i). 
And see nut-meg. 

NUTMEG, the musk-nut. (Hybrid; E. nnd F. — L.— Pers.) 
ME. notemuge, Chaucer, C. T. 13693 (B 1953); nutmegge, Rom. of 
the Rose, 1361. A hybrid word ; the former half being E. «»/; see 
Mut. p. The latter half is from OF. mugue, musk, standing for 
^tausgue, which i.s ultimately from museum, ace. of muscus, musk; 
see Musk. The (>F. mugue and muge occur in (juotntions given by 
Godefroy. The form musque is a Southern F. { I lauphinois) form, 
the usual Prov. form being tnu\e; see Mistral. The * also appears 
in OF. musguetie, by-form of muguetie in the phr. nnix muguetle, 
a nutmeg (Godefroy) ; whence MF. muguetle, ‘a nutmeg,’ Cot. Cf. 
F. noix muscade, ‘a nutmeg,’ id.; Span, nuez moscada, a nutmeg, 
Ital. noee moscada, the same; J-ate L. muscata, a nutmeg, lit. ‘musk- 
like,’ formed with suffix -uta from muse-, stem of muscus. The L. 
muscus is from the Pers., as shown s. v. musk. 

NUTATION, a nodding, vibratory movement of the earth’s axis, 
(i-) In I'ope, Dunciad, ii. 409. Astronomical. Englished from 
L. nufuiio, a nodding, swaying. — L. nuiare, to nod, frequentative 
form of nuere, to iiod.^'Cjk. vtvtiv, to nod. From a base NEU, 
WRntfyiHK ‘ fo move slightly.* Por. Hence also in-nu-endo. 
NUTRIMENT, nourishment, food. ( I ..) In Milton, 1’. L. v. 496. 

— I., nutrimentum, food ; formed with suffix -mentum from nhtri-re, 
to nourish ; see Nourish. Per. nutriment-al ; and sec nutritious. 

NUTRITIOUS, furnishing nutriment. (L) In Blount’s Gloss., 
cd. 1674. Englished from L. nutriiius, by change of -us to -o«s, as 
in ardu-ous, Bcc. The 1 .. word is also (lx.’tter) spelt nuiricius.»l.. 
uutrie-, stem of niitrix, a nurse ; see Nurse. Per. nutritious-ly, 
•ness. .So also nutrition, I’ope, Essay on Man, ii. 64 ; a coined word. 

NUTRITIVE, nourishing. (F.— L.) In Minsheu and Cot- 
grave. ME. nulritiff, Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 195. — F. nri/ri/r/, 
‘nutritive;’ Cot. Formed with suffix -// (<L. from niitrit-, 
stem of jip. of nuirire, to nourish; see Nourish. Per. nutritive-ly, 
-ness. 

NUZZIjE, to thrust the nose in. (E.) Also spelt nousle ; Shak. 
Venus, 1 1 15 ; Pericles, i. 4. 4a ; iiosyll in Palsgrave. A frequentative 
verb, with suffix -le, from the sb. nose. It means ‘to nose often,’ 
i. e. to keep pushing the nose towards. Cf. Low G. nusseln ; EFries. 
nksselu, Swed. dial, noda, with the same sense ; Swed. nbsa pi all 
ting, to ihrust one’s nose into every corner .Widegren) ; Du. neuzelen, 
neuyen. .See Nose, and cf. Nozsle. 

NYLQRAU, a large species of nnlelopc. (Pers.) Lit. ‘blue 
cow;’ ihe nuales being of a bluish colour. — Pers. nilgaw, ‘the 
white- fooled antclojie of Pennant, and antelo|)c picta of Pallas’,' 
Rich. I’eis. Diet. j). 1 620. ~ Pers. nif, blue; and giiw, a bullock, cow, 
IT* * 22 ^* Lilao and Cow. 

® (F. - L. - Gk.) M F., nimphe, Chaucer, 

C. T. 2930 (A 2928V- F. nymphe, ‘ a nimph ; ’ Cot.— L. ttympha.^ 
Gk. vviipq, a bride. Dor. nymph-like, Milton, P. L. ix. 452. 


O 

O ( 0 , OH, an inteijcction. (E.) MK. 0, Ancren Kiwle, p. 54; 
Layamon, 17126. Not in AS. 4 * Du. o; Dan. and Swed. o; G. o; 
Goth, o, Mk, ix. lo.+L. 0 ; Gk. w, w. p. A natural exclamatory 
sound, skin to Ah I ^ There is no particular reason for the 


■{idling oh, which is not older than 1548. Some make a distinction 
in use between 0 and oh ; this is merely arbitrary. 

O (2), a circle. (E.) In Shak. Hen. V, prol. 13; Mids. Nt. Dr. 
iii. 2. 188. So called because the letter 0 is of a circular shape. 
OAF, a simpleton. (Scand.) ‘You oaf, you!’ Dryden, Kind 
Keejjer, i. i ; where the old ed. has auph ; see ed. 1 763, vol. iv. 
p. 302. In Diayion's Nymphidia, 1 . 79, the old cd. of 1627 has 
aul/i Prof. Morley prints oaf. It is the same word as prov. E. awf, 
an elf (llalliwell). Again, auf or awf stands for aulf, a dialectal 
variety of E. r(/'. — Icel. idfr, an elf, cognate with E. Elf, q.v. 
p. Thus oaf is the Northern or Scand. variant of elf ; perhaps in 
some counties it resulted from A.S. ce/f. 

OAK, the name of a tree. (E.) ME. oke, better ook, Chaucer, 
C. T. 3019 (A ,3017). AS. tic, Grein, i. 14 ; the long a changes into 
MK. 00, by rnlc. 4 ‘Du. eik; Icel. eik; Dan. eeg, eg; Swed. ek; G. 
eiche. B. All from the Tent. tyj)C *aiks, f. Root unknown. Cf. 
Gk. alf-tXMp, a kind of oak. Per. oak-en, adj., AS. ticen (Bosworth), 
with adj. suffix -en as gold-en, beech-en, &c. Also oak-apple, ME. 
oke-appul, licnslow, Medical Werkes, j). 80, 1 . 20; oak-leaf , oak-gall. 
[But not acorn, as often wningly supposed. | 

OAKUM, low, old ropes teased into loose hemp. (E.) Spelt 
ockam in Skinner, ed. 1671. S)icU nakam in Dampier's Voyages, v. i. 
p. 295, an. 1686 (R.); oitnm, Naval Accounts (i486); p, 18. AS. 
licumba, tow, in a gloss, cd. Na])ier, 3293 ; cf. ‘ Stu{)pa, weumhe’ 
Voc. 152. 15. [The L. stuppa means ‘ tow.’] p. The sense is ‘ that 
which is comlicd off;* the prefix is the A.S. «-, ‘ away, off,’ as in the 
OHG. a-chamhi. The rest of the word is related to AS. cemban, to 
comb, and camh, a comb; see Comb. Mr. ^Vedgwood says: 
‘OHG. acamhi [Tuhambi], tow; MUG. hanef-acamh, the combings 
or hards of hemp, tow, wliat is coinlx.‘d out in dressing it ; as uswinc, 
the refuse swingled out in dressing flax. “Stiqipa pectitur ferreis 
liamis, donee omnis membrana deeorticatur ; ” Pliny, xix. i. 3, cited 
by Auficcht in Philological 'I'ransactions.’ llnllatid's translation of 
the passage is as follows : ‘ Now that part thereof which is vtmost 
and next to the pill [peel] or rind, is called tow or hurds, and it is 
the worst of the line or ffaxe, good for little or nolliing but to make 
lampe-match or candle-wick ; and yet the same must be lietlcr 
kembed with hctchell teeth of yron, vntill it be clensed from all the 
grosse barke and rind among ; * vol. ii. p. 4. J lence acuniba is used 
to gloss I., putamen ; Mono, Quellen, p. 407, col. 1. 

OAR, a light pole with a flat blade, for rowing a boat. (E.) ME. 
ore, Havclok, 1871; Northern form ar, Barbour's Bruce, iii. 576, 
691. AS. ar, Grciii, i. 34 ; the change from a to long o being quite 
regular. 4- Icel. ar; Dan. aare; Swed. ira. Tcut. type *aira, f; 
whence Finnish airu (Norecn, § 57). i|| A connexion with Gk. ip- 
irifs, an oarsman, cannot be established. Cf. rather Gk. o?a^ (for 
♦cMiraf), a tiller. Per. oar, verb. Temp. ii. i. T18 ; oar-ed; eight- 
oar, i.e. eight-oared boat, &c. ; oar-s-man, formed like hunt-s-man. 
OABIB, a fertile siiot in a desert. (L. - (ik. - l*:gyi>tian.) First in 
1613; and now common. — L. bas/.s. — (jk. oaais, avaais, a name of 
the fertile islets in the l.ibyaii desert ; Herod, iii. 26. Of F.gy{)tian 
origin; cf. Coptic owaA^, a dwelling-place, oasis; ouih, to dwell; 
Peyron, Copt. l.exicon, 1835, p{\ 159, 160. 

OABT, OABT-HOUBE, a kiln for drying hojis. (E.) Spelt 
oast or east in Ray’s Collection of South-Country Words, ed. 1691. 
phe form east is from Du. eest.'] ME. Paliadius on Husbandry, 
i. 457. AS. ast, a kiln. 'Siccatorium [i.e. a drying-house], cyln, 
vel ast ;f Voc. 185. 30. Thus the word is E., the change from a to 
oa being quite regular; cf. AS. ac, an oak, ar, nn oar.^-Du. eest; 
MDu. ; * een ad, a place where btirley is dryed to make malt 
with;’ Hexham. Teut ty])e •ais/oz, for *a<f/-/oz. p. Allied to A.S. 
ad, a funeral pile (l>eo), MUG. « 7 , a fire, oven; just as L. astus, 
glow, is related to L. ades, a hearth, house. Cf. Gk. ai 0 os, a burning 
heat ; Skt. idh, to burn. - Vl'-IDH, to kindle ; see Ether. 

OATH, a solemn vow. (K.) ME. noth, oth ; Chaucer, C. T. 120. 
AS. iitS, Grein, i. 17 ; the change from a to oa being regular, as in 
ilf, oak, ar, oar. 4- Du. eed; Icel. eidr; Dan. and Swed. ed; Goth. 
ailhs ; G. eid; OlIG. eit. p. The Teut. type is *aitl'oz, m.; Idg. 
ly^ *oitos; allied to O Irish oeth, oath (Rhys). 

OATS, the name of a kind of grain. (E.) ME. otes, s. jil., Chaucer, 
C. T. 7545 (D 1963). The sing, form appears in mod. E. oat-cake, 
oat-meal, and the adj, oat-en, AS. ate ; we find ata as a gloss to 
zizania in the Northiimb. glo.ss to Matt. xiii. 38; also wcer-sted aten, 
an acre-seed of oats, AS. Chron. an. 1124, where aten is for atan, jil. 
Pciha{)8 allied to Icel. eitill, a nodule in stone, Norweg. eitel, a gland, 
knot, nodule in stone, Russ, iadro, a kernel in fruit, bullet, ball, shot, 
Gk. oTSin. a swelling. If this be right, the orig. meaning of oat has 
reference to its swollen form ; from 1 ° swell. Per. oat-en, 

adj., with suffix -en as in gold-en, oak-en ; oat-meal, oat-cake. 

OB-, {irefix. (L.) A common prefix, changing to oe- before e, of- 
befoie f, and op- before p, as in ae-ciir, of-fer, op-pose. L. ob, with 
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very variable senses; as, towards, at, before, upon, over, about, near. 
Cf. Osc an op , near, Gk. fin, upon ; Brugmann, i. § 557. 
OBDUaATIi, hardened, stubborn. (I..) ‘ Obdurate in malice ;* 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 503 b. — L. obduratus, pp. of obdurdre^ to 
render hard.«-L. 06, prefix (which hardly affects the sense); and 
dSrdre, to harden, from ditrus, hanl. See Ob> and Dure. Der. 
nbdurate-ly, ~ness ; obdurae-y, 2 Hen. IV, ii. 2. 50. 

OBSDIXSNT, submissive, dutiful. (F.— L.) In early use. ME. 
obedient, Ancren Kiwle, p. 434, 1 . 1 1 . ai OF. obedient ^ * obedient ; * Cot. 
— L. obedient-, stem of pres. pt. of (Aedire, to obey, fi. The old L. 
form was oboedire. L. ab-, prefix (of little force) ; and audire, to 
hear, listen to. See Ob- and Au^exioe. Brugmann, i. ( 350. 
Der. obedient-ly, obedience, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 213, 1 . 5 
from bottom, — OF. obedience, L. obedientia. And see ob 4 itanee^ obey. 

OBEISANCE, a bow or act of reverence. (F.— L.) ME. 
obehance, formerly also used in the orig. sense of obedience or act of 
obedience, Chaucer, C. T. 8106, 8378 (E 330, 503) ; cf. Gower, C. A. 
i. 37 °< If* 3 1 9. -.OF. obeissance, Xoier obeissance, ‘ob^ience, obeissance. 
a dutiful observing of;* Cot. — OF. obeissant, pres. pt. of obeir, to 
obey. See Obey. 

OBEIfISK, a tall tapering pillar. (F. — L. — Gk.) In Holland, 
tr. of Pliny, b. xxxvi. c. 8 and c. 9 ; and in Minshcu, 1627. And 
see Trench, Select (ilossary. — MF. obelisque, *an obeliskc ;* Cot.— 
L. cbeliseum, acc. of obeliseus. — Gk. bfieXhnot, lit. a small spit, hence 
a thin pointed pillar ; dimin. of bfitX&s, a spit ; iEolic and Doric 
Root uncertain. .Sec ObolUB. 

OBESE, fat, fleshy. (I.. ) The sb. obe&eness is in Bailey, vol. iL 
ed. 1731. [The sb. tbesity is older, and occurs in C!otgrave to trans- 
late MF. obesitc, der. from L. acc. J — L. obSsus, (i) wasted, 

eaten away, (3) fat, lit. ‘ that whicli has eaten away * from something ; 
pp. of ohederr, to c.it aWtiy. — L. ob, near; edere, to eat. See Ob- 
anrl Eat. Der. obete-uess, ofies-i-ty. 

OBEY, to submit, yield to, do as bid. (F. — L.) ME. obeyen, 
Gower, C. A. ii, 219; bk. v. 2571. — OF. oAeir, ‘to o^*y;’ Cot. — 1 .. 
ubedire, to obey ; see Obedience. 

OBFUSCATE, to darken, bewilder. (L.) ‘ Obfuscate, or made 
darke;’ Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. in. c. 23. — L. oft/w-vcdtus, 
j)p. of ob/uscilre, to darken over, obscure ; also spelt offuscare.mmh. ob, 
over ; and fusedre, to darken, from fuseus, dark, swarthy. Sec Ob- 
and Fuscous. 

OBIT, a funeral rite. (F. -L.) Almost obsolete. ‘Men shall 
care little for ohtes within a whylc .Sir T. More, Works, p. 880 d. 
ME. obit, Destr. of Troy, 5,357. — OF. obit, ‘an obit, obsequy, 
buriall ; * Cot. — L. obitus, a going to, a going down, downfall, death. 
— L. obitum, suiiine of abire, to go near. — L. ob, near ; and ire, to go, 
from ^EI, to go. See Ob- and Itinerant. Der. obit-u-al, formed 
with suffix -al (*I.. -alls) from obitu-, for obitus ; also obitu-ar-y, adj, 
relating to a decease, whence obitu-ar-y, sb. notice of a decease. 

OBJECT, to offer in opposition, oppose. (L.) ‘The kinges 
mother obiected openly against his mariage ;* Sir T. More, Works, 
p. 60, 1 . I. ‘To obieete [venture'] their ownc bodyes and lyues for 
their defence;’ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. iii. c. 13.— I.. 
obieetdre, to throw against, oppose ; frequentative of obicere (tbjicere), 
to throw towards. — L. ob, towards, against; and iacere, to throw. 
See Ob- and Jet (1). Dor. object, sb., a thing thrown before or 
presented to the s(;iises or mind, Merch. Ven. i. 1 . ao (from the pp. 
obiectus); object-glass; object-ion, 1 Hen. VI, iv. 1. 129, and in Pals- 
grave, from F, objection (obieciion in Cotgrave), from L. acc. abiec- 
tidnem; ohjeci-ion-ahle; object-ive, in Bailey, vol. ii. ed. 1731, a coinetl 
word , obj ect -ive-ly, object-ive-ness, object-iv-i-ty. 

OBJURGATION, a blaming, reproving. (F. — L.) In Min- 
sheu, ed. 1627; and in Cotgrave. — F. 067 wrgaf ion, ‘an objurgation, 
chiding;* Cot. — L. obiurgMonem, acc. of obiurgdtio, a chiding, — L. 
ohiurgdre, to chide. — L. ob, against; and iurgdre, to sue, proceed 
against, quarrel, chide. fi. L. iurgdre stands for iur-ig-dre, from 
lur-, stem of ins, law ; and -ig-, for ag-ere^ to drive (Br^al). See 
Jurist and Agent. 

OBLATE, widened at the sides. ( 1 ..) Mathematical. — L. o6fdftis, 
pushed forwards, viz. at the sides, said of a sphere that is flattened 
at the poles, and (by comparison) protrudes at the equator. — L. 06, 
towards ; and lotus, pushed, lit borne, for *tldtus (■■Ok. Tbr/ris), pp. 
related to iotlere, to bear, sustain. See Ob- and Tolerate. ^ Ob- 
Idtus is used as the pp. of offerre, with which it has no etymological 
■connexion. Der. oblate-ness ; also oblat-ion. (And see prolate.) 

OBLATION, an offering. (F. — L.) ‘Blessed oblaeion of the 
holy masse; ’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 338 f. ME. oblaeion, Lydgate, 
Siege of Troy, ii. 13. 159. — F. oblation, ‘an oblation, an offering ;* 
Cot.— L. oblitionem, acc. of obldtio, an offering; cf. oblatus, used as 
pp. of offerre, to offer. See Oblate. 

OBLlGi^ to constrain, to bind by doing a favour to, to do 
afavour la (F.-L.) ME. obligen, Rob. of Glonc. p. 13, 1 . a 8 o.— 


F. obliger, * to oblige, tie, bind ; ’ Cot. - L. oblit^, to bind together, 
oblige.— L. ob, to; and ligare, to bind. See Ob- and ZdgSJUent. 
Der. oblig-ing, used as adj.. Pope, Prol. to Satires, aoS ; oblig-^-ion, 
ME. obligacion, Rob. of Glouc. p. 391, 1 . 804a, from F. obligation 
<L acc. tbligdiionem ; oblig-ai-or-y, from L. Migatdrius ; oblig-at- 
or-i-ly, old ig-at -or-i-ness. 

OBLIQUE, slanting, perverse. (F. — L.) In Shak. Timon, iv. 3. 
18.— F. oblique, ‘ crooked, oblique ; ’ Cot. — L, obllquus, oblieus, slant- 
ing, sideways, awry. — L. ob, towards; and a base *liqtf or *lie-, 
p. The orig. sense of this *liquus is ‘ bent ; ’ cf. L. licinus, bent,/tmtfs, 
for *liemus, askew; and j^rhaps 1.11110.10. lenhti, to bend. Der. 
obliqu-i-ty, from F. obliquite, ‘ obliquity ' i^Cot.), from L. acc. obliqui- 
tdtem; obliqu e-ness, 

OBLITERATE, to efface. (L.) In Minshcu, ed. 1637. — L. ob- 
literatus, pp. of obliterare or oblitterdre, to efface, smear out. — L. ob, 
over ; and littera, a letter ; see Ijottar. p. It seems to have teen 
associated with L. oblitus, pp. of oblinere, to smear over ; but there is 
no etym. connexion. Der. ohliterat-ion. 

OBLIVION, forgetfulness. (F. — L.) ME. oft/iuion (for o6fivtoa), 
Gower, C. A. ii. 33 ; bk. iv. 651. — F. oblivion, obliuionetn, ncc. of 
o6/i'wto, forgetfulness. — L. 06/iw-, base of the inceptive verb obliuisei, 
to forget. Root uncertain ; the prefix is the prep. ob. Perhaps con- 
nected with liueseere, to become livid, turn black and blue thence, 
perhaps, to become dark) ; see Livid. But Br< 5 al connects it with 
oblitus, i.e. effaced, pp. of Mittere, to smear over. Der. oblivi-ous, 
Minshcu, oblyvyouse in Palsgrave, from F. oblivieux (Cot.)<L. ob- 
liuiosus ; oblivi-ous-ly, oMivi-ous-ness. 

OBLONG, long from side to side. (F.— L.) In Cotgrave. -F. 
oblong, ‘ oblong, somewhat long ; * Cot. — L. oblongus, long, esp. long 
across. — I., ob, across, over ; and longus, long. See Ob- and 
Long. 

OBLOQUY, calumny. (L.) ‘ From the great obloquy in which 

hee was ; ’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 44 f. Englished from L. obloquium, 
contradiction. — L. oblaqui, to ^ak against.— I., ob, against; and 
! Itmd, to speak. See Ob- and Loquaoious. 

OBNOiQOUS, offensive, answerable. (L.) Formerly used in 
the L. sense of ‘ liable to ; ’ as in Milton, Samson, 106 ; P. L. ix. 1 70, 
1094. * The perils that you are obnoxious to ; * Brn Jonson, Silent 
Woman, ii. i. See Trench, Select Glossary. —L. obnoxius, liable to 
hurt ; confused with L. noxius, hurtful ; whence the E. word was 
formed by change of -us to -o»s. — L. ob, prefix; and noxa, harm. 
See Ob- and Noxious. Der. obnoxious-ly, -ness. 

OBOE, a hautboy. (Ital. — F. — L.) The Ital. spelling of hautboy. 
— Ital. obor, a hautboy (Meadows, Eng.-Jtal. section). — F. hautbois. 
See Hautboy. 

OBOLUS, a very small Gk. coin. (L. — Gk.) Sometimes used in 
mod. E. — L. obo/w.v. — Gk. dfioXos, a small coin, perhaps orig. in the 
shape of a small rod or nail ; a collateral form of ofitXos, a spit. See 
ObeUsk. 

OBSCENE, unchaste, foul. (L.) In Shak. Rich. II, iv. i. 131. 
Spelt obsetene in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — L. obscenus, obsceenus, (bsca-nus, 
repulsive, foul. Etym. very doubtful ; os one sense of obscenus is ill- 
lioding, inauspicious, it may be connected with L. sceeuus, left, left- 
handed, unlucky, inauspicious. Der. ohscene-ness, ohscen-i-ty. 
OBSCURE, dark, little known. (F. - L.) ‘ Now is faire, and 
now obscure;' Rom. of the Rose, 5348.— F. obscur, 'obsenre,* Cot.— 
L. obscurus, dark, lit. ‘covered over.'— L. ob, over; and -seurus, 
covered, from .^SKEU, to cover. Cf. Skt. slu, to cover ; and see 
Sky. Der. obscure-ly, -ness ; obscure, verb, used by Surrey to trans- 
late L. ealignre in Virgil, AJn. ii. 606; obsrur-i-ty, MIC. obseurete, 
Caxton, G. Legend, St. Hilary, $ i, from F. obscuriie, ‘obscurity* 
(Cot.), from L. acc. obscuritdtem ; also obscur-at-ion, directly from L. 
obseurdtfo. 

OBSECRATE, to entreat. (L.) * Olnecrate, heartily to request ; * 
Cockeram (1642). — L. obseerdt-us, pp. of obseerdre, to entreat, con- 
jure.— L. ob, on account of; and saerdre, to treat as sacred, from 
saer-, for s acer, s acred. See Ob- and Saored. 

OBSEQU JLES, funeral rites. (F. — L.) ME. obsequies, Chancer, 
C. T. 905 (A 993). — AF. and OF. obsequies, MF. obseques, ‘ob- 
sequies ; ^ Cot. — L. ubsequids, acc. of obsequiee, s. pi., funeral rites ; 
lit. ‘followings;’ a late form, for exsequids (I.ewis).— L. ob, prep., 
near ; and sequi, to follow. See Ob- and Sequence ; also Od- 
sequiouB. 

OBSEQUIOUS, compliant. (L.) See Trench, .Select Glossary. 
In Shak. 0 th. i. 1. 46. [F. obsequieux, * obsequious;* Cot.] — L.ob- 

tequiusus, fall of compliance. — L. obsequium, compliance. — L. obfequi, 
to comply with ; lit. ‘ to follow near.* — L. ob, near ; and sequi, to 
follow. S ee O b- and Sequence. Der. obsequious-ly, -ness. 
OBSERVE, to heed, regard, keep. (F. -L.) ME. obseruen (with 
«— »), Chaucer, C. T. 13561 (B 1821). — OF. ^server, ‘ to oteerve ; 
Cot.-L. obserudre, to mark, take notice of.-L. 06 (scarcely affecting 
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the sense) ; and serunre, to keep, heed. See Ob- and Serve. Ber. 
tAurv-tr, obstrv-ttble, observ-abt-yy observ-abIe~ness ; observ-anety ME. 
obseruaunce, Chaucer, C. T. 1502, J0830 (A 1500, F 516), from F. 
observnncc,yrhich from L. obseruantiai observ-ant, Hamlet, i. 1. 71, 
from ]*'. nhservnnty pres. p.irt. of the verb observer \ observaut-ly ; oi- 
strv-ai-ittn, 1.. J.- iii* >8, and in Palsgrave, directly from L. ofrsrr- 
unth ; o6'fn'-rt/-or, observ-at-or-y. 

OBSIDIAN, a vitreous stone. (L.) Bailey (17.35) h.as : ‘06- 
sidianum marmor, the touchstone ; ’ and see Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
bk'. xxxvi. c. 26. viL. Obsidiatius lapisy a false rending for Obsidius 
lapis-, a stone found by one Obsidius (false reading for Obsius) in 
Actfain])ia; in P liny, l ib, xxxvi. c. 26, and lib. xxxvii. c. 10. 
OBSOLEBCXSNT, going nut of use. (L.) In Johnsoti*s Diet., 
s. V. Hereout. obsolescent- y stem of pres. part, of obsfJescere, to 
grow old, inceptive form of ohsoHrty to decay. .Sec Obsolete. Der. 
obsolescence. 

OBSOIiZSTE, gone out of use. (L.) In Minshcu, cd. 1627.— 
L. obsfJetuSy pp. of *tAsrjlere, to grow old, decay, fi. The ctyni. of 
this word is very doubtful ; it is not even known how it should be 
divided. PerhaiM from 06, against, and solere, to be wont, as if 
obsolire ^io go against custom; cf. ex-solescere, to become disused 
to (Tertullian). Der. ohsolete-ness ; and see tAsoIescent. 
OBBTACIjE, a hindrance. (F. — L.) ME. obstacle, Chaucer, 
C. T. 953.3 (E 16,59). — F. obstacle. — obsfaculum, a hindrance, 
a double dimin. form with suffixes -cw-/m-. — 1.. ohstarcy to stand in 
the way. — L. oh, over against ; and stare, to stand, from .^.STA, to 
stand. .See Ob- and Stand ; also Obstetrio. 

OBBTETBIC, pertaining to midwifery, ^f..) In Pope, Duu- 
ciad, iv. 394. .Shortened from obstetridousy occurring in Cudworth, 
Intellectual System, b. i. c. 4 (K.). — I.. obstetridus, obstetric. — L. 
obstetric-y stem of obstetrix, a midwife. fi. In obste-trix, the suffix 
-trix is the fern, suflix answering to masc. suffix -tor\ the lit. sense is 
‘a female who stands near or beside.’— L. obstorc, to stand near. — 
1.. 0/1, near; and stare, to stand. See Obstacle. Der. obstetric-sy 
obstetric-al. 

OBSTINATE, .stubborn. (L.) ME. obstinaty Gower, C. A. ii. 

1 17 ; bk. iv. 3434. We find the sb. oltstinacy 5 lines above, with the 
T,. obstinado in the margin.— L. obstinatus, resolute, stubborn; pp. 
of obstinare, to set about, be resolved on.— L. oh, over against; and 
a verb *stamtrey to cause to stand, set, allied to Crctic aravvaj, I set ; 
whence also the coni]), de-siinaya support, stay, jiroji. See Ob- and 
Destine. The root is ^.STA, to stand, stand firm. Brugmann, 
ii. ( 603 (a). Dor. obstinate-ly ; obstinac-y, formed by analogy with 
legacy from legate, Ac. 

OBBTREFEBOUS, noisy, clamorous. (E.) In Bcaum. and 
Fletcher, Maid in a Mill, iii. t. 5. — E. obstreperus, clamorous; w'ith 
change of -us to -ows. — I., ob, against, near; .and strepere.to make 
a noise, rattle, roar, pcrha])s of imitative origin. Der. obstreperous- 
ly, -ness. 

OBSTRICTION, obligation. (L.) Very rare. In Milton, 
Samson, 312. A coineil word; made from E, ohstrictus, bound, 
obliged, pp. of obstringere, to bind, fasten.- E. ob, over against ; and 
sincere, to bind. See Ob- and Btriot. 

OBSTRUCT, to block up a way, &c. (L.) In Milton, P. L. v. 
257, X. 636 ; and in Cotgrave, s. v. Oppiler. f Probably really due to 
the earlier ah. instruct ion, occurring in .Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, 
It. ii. c. 32, a word taken directly from L. ohstructio.']^ E. obstructus, 
]»p. of ob<.truere, to build in the way of anything. — E. ob, over against ; 
.and struere, to build. .See Ob- and Structure. Der. obstruct-ian, 
as above; ohstruct-ive, obsiruct-ive-ly. 

OBTAIN, to get. gain, hold. (F. — E.) * Possible for vs in this 
life to ubtaine;' .Sir 1*. More, Works, p. 7 d. Spelt opteyne, Dictes 
and Sayings, pr. by Caxton, fol. 19, 1. 24. — F. o6/r«fr. — E. obtincre, 
to hold, obtain. — E. ob, near, close to ; and tenere, to hold. See Ob- 
and Tenable. Der. ohtain-ahle. 

OBTEST, to conjure, call to witness, supplicate. (F. — E.") 
‘[Thcyl Obtest his clemency;’ Drydcn, Ir. of Virgil, Am. xi. 151. 

‘ lie earnestly obtested’ [besought] ; Hall’s Chron., Hen. VII, an. 4, 

{ 8. — MF. nbtester, *Ut obtest, conjure, invoke;’ Got. — L. obtest dri, 
to call as witness. — E. ob, near; testdri, to witness, from testis, a 
witness. .Sec Testament. 

OBTRUDE, to tlirust uj>on. thrust in upon. (1..) In Minshcu, 
cd. 1627. — E. 06/rui/ere, i>p. obirusus, to thrust against, obtrude on 
one. — 1.. oh, ag.ainst; and trudere, to thrust, allied to E. threaten. 
See Ob- and Threat. Der. ubtrusdon, obtrus-ive, obtrus-ive-ly • 
from the np.obirusus. 

OBTUm blunt, dull. (F.-L.) In Minshcu, eil. 1627. -MF. 
obtUMy ‘dull, blunt;’ Cot. — E. obUtsus, blunt; pp. of obtundere, to 
best agsinit or upon, to dull, deaden. — E. ob, upon ; and tundere, to 
beat, strike, from ^^TEUD, to strike ; cf. Skt. tud, to strike. Der. 
ohluse-ly, -s«*. j 


OBVERBE, lit. turned towards one, used of the face of a coin, 
as opijosed to the reverse. (L.) ‘ Silver pieces, . . . with a rude head 
upon the obverse-,* Sir '1'. Browne, Hydriotaphia, ch. ii. § 7.— L. 
obuersus, pp. of obuertere, to turn towards. -L. ch, towards; and 
uertere. to turn. See Ob- and Verse. Der. obverse-ly. 

OBVIATE, to meet in the way, pi event. (L.) ‘ Obviate, to meet 
with one, withstand, resist;’ Minshcu, ed. 1627. -L. obuidtus, pp.of 
dhuidre, to meet in the way. go towards. -E. over against; and 
uia, a way. See Ob- and Voyage. And see Obvious. 

OBVIOUB, evident. (L.) Grig. ‘ meeting in the way,’ .as 
defined by Minsheu, ed. 1627.-T.. obnius, meeting, lying in the way, 
obvious.— E. ob, near; and uia, a way; see Obviate. Der. ob- 
vioHs-ly, -ness. 

OCA, a name of Oxalis crenata and Oxalis tuberosa, cultivated for 
their tubers. (Span. —Peruvian.) ‘ The Papas and Ocas be the chiefe 
for nourishment ; ’ E. G. ; tr. of Acosta, bk. iv. c. 18 ; p. 261 . — Span. 
f.ca. — Peruv. oeca, an edible root ; Pcniv. Diet. p. 262. 
OCCASION, opportunity, occurrence. (F.-E.) ME. occasion, 
occasioun, Chaucer, C. T. 12000 (C 66). — F. occasion. m.J..occdsionem, 
acc. of occusio, opportunity. — E. or-, for ob before c ; and -cdsio, 
allied to casus, pj). of eadere, to fall, Ixjfall ; sec Ob- and Chance. 
Der. oceasion-al, oecasion-al ly. And see Occident. 

OCCIDENT, the west, (F. -I..) Not now common. ME. 
oeddent, Chaucer, C. T- 4717 (B 297). -OF. Occident, ‘ the Occident, 
the west ; ’ Col. — 1.. neddeuiem, acc. ol pres. pt. of neddere, to set (as 
the sun), go down. — E. oc- (for ob before c) ; and eadere, to fall ; see 
Ob- and Chanoo. Der. ocddent-al. All’s Well, ii. i. 166. 
OCCIPUT, the back part of llie skull. (E.) In Phillips, ed. 
1706; and first in 1602. [The adj. occipital is found earlier, in 
Minshen, ed. 1627 ; and first in 1541.]—!.. occiput, the back ol the 
head. — 1«. oc- (for ob before c), over .against; and caput, the head. 
.See Ob- and Chief. Der. ocdpit-al, formed from occipit-, decl. 
stem of occiput. 

OCCUIiT, hidden, secret. (E.) In Blount's Gloss., cd. 1674; 
first in 1567. [Cf. F. oceulte, ‘hidden;’ Cot.] — E. occulius, hidden, 
]>p. of oceulere, to cover over. — E. oc- ( for ob before r) ; and *celere, 
to hide (not found), from .^KEE, to cover, hide, whence also 
OIrish cel-im, I hide, and E. hell. .See Ob- and Hell. Der. 
occult-ly, -ness-y occult, xerh, Hamlet, iii. 2. 85, from F. uccultcr, ‘to 
hide ’ (Cot.), which from E. ncculidre, frc(|ucntativc of ncadere. Also 
occult -at-inu, in Palsgrave, an astronomical term, l)orrowed from I .. 
oecultdlin, a hiding. 

OCCUPY, to keep, hold, fill, employ. (I*'. — J..) ME. occupien. 
Chancer, C. T. 4844 (B 424) ; 1’. Plowni.an, B. v. 409. — F. occuper. 
— E. occupure, to lay hold of, occupy. — E. or- (for oh before c) ; and 
capere, to seize. .See Ob- and Captive. The final -y is due to the 
I in the MIC. infin. ending -icn, which was substituted for the ordinary 
ending -en, probably to strengthen the word ; cf. the suffix -ian for 
-an in AS. causal verbs. Dor. occupi-er-, also oceup-at-ion, ME. 
wcupadon, (iower, C. A. ii. 50, bk. iv. 1452, from F. occupation, 
which from E. acc. occupulioHetn-, also nccup-ant, from F. occupant, 
pres. pt. of occuper ; occup-anc-y. 

OCCUR, to ha])pcii. (I*'. — E.) The word occurs in a letter from 
Cromwell to Sir T. Wyat dated Feb. 22, 1538 (K.). — MF. occurrer, 
‘to occurr;’ Cot. — E. occurrere, to run to meet, meet, appear, 
occur. — L. or- ^for ob before r) ; and currere, to run. See Ob- and 
Course. Dor. orcurr-ent, ISible, J King.s, v. 4, from MF. occurrent, 

* occurrent, accidental! ’ (Cot.), which from E. occurrent-, stem of 
the jires. jiart. of occurrere. Also occurr-ence, 1 Hen. V, v. chor. 40, 
from MF. occurrence, ‘.an occurrence or accident,’ Cot. 

OCEAN, the main sea. (F. — E. — Gk.) ME. ocean, occean, 
Chaucer, C. T. 4925 (B 505). — OF. ocean, fern, oceane; C ot. gives 
'la mer oceane, the ocean, or niainc sea.’ — E. oecanum, acc. of 
iiceanus, the main sea, — Gk. wumvos, the great stream supposed to 
encompass the earth, Homer, II. xiv. 245, xx. 7 ; a word of unknown 
origin. Der. ocean-ir. 

OCEXiOT, a small carnivorous animal. (Mexican.) Described in 
a tr. of BufToii, Eondon, 1793, i. 303. 'Ocelotl, or leopard-cat of 
Mexico ; ’ Clavigero, Hist, of Mexico, tr. by Cullen, ii. 319. ‘ Ocelntl 
in Mexican is the name of the lyger, but Buffon applies it to the 
Icopard-cal id., footnote. — Mcx. orelotl, a tiger, jaguar. 

OCHRE, a fine clay, commonly yellow. (F. — L. — Gk.) In 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxxiii. c. 13. The ch is due to Gk. g ; it is 
spelt occar in Palsgrave, oker in Cotgrave. — OF. acre, ‘painters* 
oker;’ Cot. — L. JrAra. — Gk. ugpa, yellow ochre, so called from its 
pale colour. — Gk. digpos, pale, wan, csp. pale-yellow. Root uncertain. 
Der. ochre-ous, oehr-y. 

OCTAGON, a plane figure with eight sides and angles. (Gk.) In 
Phillips, eti. 1 706. .Spelt octognn in Blount (1656). Coined from Gk. 
w*Ta, lor oKTu, eight, cognate with E. eight ; and ytovia , an angle, corner, 
allied to yuw, the knee. .Sec Eight and Knee. Der. octagon-al. 
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OCTAEEISDItON, a solid figore with eight equal triangular 
sides. (Gk.) Spelt octaedron in Phillips, cd. 1706 ; ed. 1658 has the 
adj. octokedrieal. The h represents the Gk. hard breathing. Coined 
from owrd, for Iktu), eight, cognate with K eight ; and cfi/Mi, a b.ase, 
a seat, from the base htS-, cognate with £. $1/. See Sight and Sit. 
And see Decahedron. 

OCTAN’QTTliAB, having eight angles. (L.) In Blount's Gloss., 
ed, 1674. Formed with adj. suffix ~ar (-L. -uris) from L. oct- 
angul-us, eight-angled. — L. oct-, ior oeto^ eight ; and angulus, an 
angle. See Eight and Angle. 

OCTANT, the asj^ct of two planets when distant by the eighth 
part of a circle. (L.) In Pliilli])s, ed. 1706. — L. octatit-, stem of 
nctans, an instrument for measuring the eighth of a circle. *L. oeio, 
eight. See Eight. 

OCTAVE, lit. eighth ; hence eight days after a festival, eighth 
note in music. (F. — L.) [The tiue old F. form of eight was oi7 , 
h/ 7, whence ME. utas, an octave (lialliwell) ; occurring as late 
as in Palsgrave.] ‘ The oetauis [octaves] of the Kpyphany ; ’ Fabyan’s 
Chron. an. 1334»5, cd. Ellis, p. 42S. — F. octaves, jil. of octave \ Cot. 
gives ‘ octave, an octave, an eighth ; Voctave dune feste, the octave, 
eight days, [or] on the eighth day, after a holyd.ay.’— L. oetaua, fern, 
of octnuus, eighth. — L. octo, eight ; see Eight. Der. octav~o, from 
I., octauo, abl. case of octnuus; a book was said to be in folio, in 
qttarto, in octavo, &c. 

OCTOBER, the eighth month of the Koman year. (L.) In 
Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, pt, i. 5 10, 1. 4. — L. October; from octo, 
eight. The origin of the suffix -her is doulitfid. 

OCTOQEIQ'ARIAN, one who is eighty years old. (L.) Added 
by Todd to Johnson. C oined from L. oetogenarius, belonging to 
eighty. — L. octogeni, eighty each; distributive form lielonging to 
netoginta, eighty. — L. octo, eight ; and -ginta=^ -cinta, prob. short for 
*dectnta, a derivative from decent, ten, cogn.itc with E. ten. Sw-e 
Eight and Ten. Brugmatm, ii. $ 164. 

OCTOPUS, a cephalopod mollusc with eight arms or feelers. 
(L. — Gk. ) 1*1. octuj>f}des or octopuses. First in 1 7t;8. — L. octopus. — 

Cjk. utcrojiravr (gen. oifTanroS-ov), i.e. eight-footed. — Cik. ioeru, eight; 
and votj's (gen. ird5-ar), foot. .See Eight and Foot. 

OCTOROON, the offsiinng of a white person and a riundroon. 
(L.) j<'irst in 1N61. One who is, in an eighth part, black. Coined 
from 1.. octo, eight ; in imitation of quadrmn, .Sec Quadroon. 

OCTOSYLIjABIC, having eight syllables. (L.— Gk.) Tyr- 
whitt, in his Introd. to Chaucer, § vii, speaks of * the octosyllable 
metre,' without the suffix -ic.— l.. octosyllabus, adj., hiiving 8 sylla- 
bles. -(ik. eight ; and e-vAAo^^, a syllabic. Sec Eight and 
Syllable. 

OCTROI, a <luly or toll on articles admitted into a town. (F.— L.) 
First in 1614; in the sense of ‘grant.’— F. octroi; MK. octroy, 
‘a grant, a priviledge conferred;’ Cot. — MF. octroyer, ‘to grant, 
allow,’ Cot.; OF, otreiier, o/ro/Vr. — Late L. type *autoridinre, for 
L.ate 1.1. anrtorizare, to .authorise. — L. auctor, author; see Author. 
OCUIiAR, pertaining to the eye. (1..) * Ocular proof;’ Oth. 

iii. 3. 360. — 1.. ocularis, adj., formed from orulus, the eye, a dimin. of 
*ocu$, the eye, a form not used, but cognate with Gk. ofifta, the eye. 
Der. oculnr-lv, bio -ocular, in-oculate; also ocul-ist, from I,, oeulus. 
ODAliISQUE. a female slave in a Turkish liareni. (F'.— Turk.) 
Blount, cd. 1681, has * Odalisque, a slave.' 'Sleek odalisques;* 
Tennyson, Princess, ii. 63. — F. odalisque, the same (Littre) ; better 
spelt odaliqup (Devic). — Turk, odaliq, a chambermaid. — Turk, odafh), 
a chanilair, a room ; Zenker’s Diet. ]). 113. 

ODD, not even, strange, queer. (Scand.) ME. odde. ^Odde or 
eucn ;’ Gower, C. A. iii. 138 ; bk. vii. 1580. ‘ None odde jerez’- 

no odd years, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 426. ‘None odde 
wedding ’ = no irregular marriage ; Myre’s Instructions for Parish 
Priests, ed. Peacock, 1. T 98. — I cel. oddi, a triangle, a point of land ; | 
metaph. from the triangle, an odd number, opp. to even ; also used 
in the metaphorical phrase standask % odda, to stand at odds, be at 
odds, quarrel. In composition, we find Iccl. oddamaUr, the otld man, 
the third man, one who gives a casting vote; oddatala, an odd 
number. Hence it is clear that the notion of ‘ .iddncss ’ arose from 
the figure of a triangle, which has two angles at the base and an odd 
one at the vertex. Also oddi is closely related to oddr, a point of 
a weapon, which stands for *ozdr, by assimiIation.i^A.S. ord, point 
of a sword, point, beginning, chief ; Dan. od, a point ; odde, a tongue 
of land ; Swed. udda, odd, not even ; udtle, a point, ca|je, promon- 
tory; udd, a point, ])rick; (j. ort, a place, region, MllG. ort, an 
extreme point, fi. 'The common Peut. ty])e is *u2doz ; and the orig. 
sense seems to have been sharp point or edge, esp. of a weapon. 

^ The sense of ‘ strange,' or ‘ queer,’ seems to be a mere develop- 
ment from that of uneven. The W. od, notable, excellent, odd, is 
merely borrowed from E. The phrase odds and ends means ' points 
and ends,’ hence, scraps; different from the ME. ord and endt» 


beginning and end ; see Tyrwhitt's note to Chaucer, C. T. 14639, 
and my note to the same line in the Monkes 'fale, B 3911. 
Wr Quite distinct from Orts, q. v. Der. odd-ly, odd-ness, odd-i-ty, 
oddfellow; odds, Oth. ii. 3. 1K5. 

ODE, a song. (F. — L. — Gk.) In Slmk. L. L. L. iv. 3. 99. — F. 
ode, ‘an ode;° Cot.— L. «da, odA — Gk. tyhrj, a song; contracted 
ft>rm of Aotbii, a song. — Gk. deihuv, to sing ; related to diyUav, a 
nightingale, singing bird. p. The base of deiiuv is ifetS, where d 
is prosthetic, and feti represents a ^WEID, to cry out ; whence also 
Olrish //led, W. gwaedd, a cry, sliotit. Stokes- Fick, p. 259. Dor. 
e/-ode, eom-ed-y, irag-ed-y, nie!-od-y, mon-od-y, palin-ode, par~od-y, 
psalm-od-y, pros~od-y, rhaps-od-y. 

ODIUM, hatred. (L.) In Thillips, cd. 1706. [The adj. odibtis 
is much older; in Chaucer, C. T., D 2i9o.]-iL. odium, hatred. — L. 
iidi, I hate; an old pt. t. used ns a present. Cf. Armenian at-eam, 
I hate. Brugmann, i. § if>o. Der. od<-o»s. Test, of Crescide, st. 33, 
1. 229. and as above, from F*. odieux, ‘ odious ’ ^Cot.), from L. odiosus, 
adj., formed from odium ; odi-ous-ly, -«e.ss. And see annoy. 
ODOUR, scent, perfume. (F. — L.) ME. odour, Wyclif, Eph. v. 
2; Cursor Mundi, 3701. — AF'. odour, OF. odor, F. odeur, ‘an odor, 
sent;* Cot. — E. odbrem, acc. of odor, a scent.- -^OD, to smell; 
whence also Gk. ofeiv ( — AS-yfiv), to smell; and Lithuan. udziu, 
I smell. Der. odor~ous, Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1. no, from E. odiirus, by 
change of -us to -ous, and throwing back the accent ; odor-ous-ly. 
Also odori-fer-ous, L. L. 1.. iv. 2. 128, Eydgate, Assemldy of Gods, 
336, coined fnim I., odorifer, odour- bearing ; which from ndiiri-, 
decl. stem of odor, and -fer, liearing, from/erre, to bear ; sec Bear (i ). 
And sec Olfactory, OBmlum, Ozone, Redolent. 
CESOFBLAOUS, the gullet. (L. — Gk.) ‘The oesophagus, or 
meatpiixt;* T. Fletcher, The Purple Isl.and, c. iv. note 30. — Late E. 
oesophagus. ^Gk. olaoqtuyos, the gullet; of uncertain origin. 

OP, from, lielonging to, among. (E.) ME. o/; passim. AH. of, 
of; Grein, ii. 308.+DU., Icel., Swed., Dan., and Goth, a/; G. ab; 
OHG. aft/i.+ll ab ; Gk. dvu ; Skt. apa, away. Brugmann, i. $ 560. 
The E. ojp is merely another spelling of of; see Off. A commra- 
tivc form occurs in E. after ; see Alter. And see A- (6), Ab>, 
Apo-. 

OPP, away, away from. (E.) Merely another form of of, due 
to an emphatic or stressed use of it ; and in old authors there is no 
distinction l>etween the words, the spelling of doing duty for both. 

‘ Smileth of my hed * smile off my head ; Chaucer, C. T. 784 
(A 782, Il.arl. MS.). The spelling off for of occurs in Barbour’s 
Bruce, i. 27, &c. An early instance occurs in the line: ‘For thou 
art mon 0/ strange lend ; ’ Rob. of Glonc. p. 15 ; etl. Hcarnc. 

In the )3th century the spelling off is (1 believe) never found. See 
Of. Der. see below, offal, offing, off-scouring, off-set, off -shoot, off- 
spring, 

OPFAIi, waste meat, refuse. (E.) See Trench, Select Glossary. 
ME. offal ; ‘ Offal, that ys bleuit of a thynge, as chyppys, or other 
lyke, Caducum;* Prompt. Parv. Cf. *Offall of trees;’ Palsgrave. 
Thus it was formerly used of chips of wood falling from a cut log ; 
and is merely comjiounded of off and fall ; see Off and Pall.+l)u. 
afval, fall, windfall, refuse, o^l; from af, off, and vallen, to fall; 
Don. affald, a fall off, decline, refuse, offal ; G. abfall, offal ; from ab, 
off, a nd f allen. 

OFFEND, to annoy, displease. (F.— I..) ME. offenden, Chaucer, 
C. T. 2396 (A 2394). — F. nffendre, ‘to offend, hurt;’ Cot. — 1.. 
offendere (pp. offensus), to strike or dash against, hurt, injure. — E. off 
(ior ob before /), against ; and *fendere, to strike, only occurring in 
compounds. See Defend. Dor. offence or offense, ME. offence, 
Chaucer, C. T. 5558 (B 1138), from OF. offense (Cot.), from L. 
offensa, an offence, orig. fern, of pp. offensus ; nffens-ive, K. l.ear, iv. 2. 
11, from F. offensif (Cot.), as if from L. *offensiuus (not used); 
off ens-ive- ly, offens-ive-ness ; also offend-er. 

OFFER, to propose, present, lay before. (E.) Directly from 
J.atin. In very early use; found even in AS. ME. offren, Chaucer, 
C. T. 12841 (C 907) ; Rob. of Glouc. p. I4, 1. 325. AS. offrian, to 
offer; see exx. in Sweet’s A. S. Render. — L. offerre, to offer. — E. off 
(for 06 before /), near; and ferre, to bring, to bear, cognate with 
ILhear. See Ob- and Bear ( i ). 'Dot. offer, sdi.,offer-er; offer-ing^* 
AS. offrung, Mark, ix, 49. Also offer-tor-y, ME. offertorie, Chaucer, 
C. T. 712 (A po), F. offertoire (Cot.), from L. offertoriwn, a place 
to which offerings were brought, an offertory, extended from offertor, 
an offerer, formed from the verb offer-re with agential suffix -tor. 
OPITCE, duty, employment, act of worship, &c. (F.— E.) In 
early use. ME. offz, office. * On thin offiz* ^ in thy official position ; 
Genesis and Ex/mIus, ed. Morris, 1. 2071.— F'. office. ••'L. officium, 
duty, service. Perhaps from off (for ob before /), and -fic-, ior fac- 
ere, to do (Breal). See Ob- and Fact. Der. office-bearer; offic-er, 
ME. officere, ('hancer, C. T. 8066 (E 190), from K. officier<\a.\c E. 
offieiarius, one who performs an office ; offic-i-al, P. IMowmaii, B. xx. 
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j \6 from OF. cSeial, ‘ an officiall ’ (Cot.), which from L. offieialis ; 
oMe-i-aUv ; offici-ate, in Milton, P. L. viii. 22, from Late L. 
m. of itfficlfire, 10 ijcrform an office, occurring A.n. 1314 (Ducange). 
Also offiri-ous (set* Trench, Select Glossary), used sometimes in a 
good s«wf, Titus Aiidron. v. 2. 202, from F. officitux, *officioa.«, 
dutifull, serviceable’ (Cot.), which from L. offieiosus, obliging; 

qffi ei-nus -ly, tMci-ous-ness. 

OFFICINAIi, pertaining to or used in a shop or laboratory. 
(L.) *Officinalf such drugs, plants, &c. as are sold in shops;* 
Hailey (1735). Formed with suffix -al (L. -alts) from L. officin-a^ 
a workshop, office ; contracted form of opificina (Plautus). — L. opific-^ 
(led. stem of opifex^ a workman.— L. 0/1-, for o/us, work; and -Jic-^ 
Uttfacem, to do. See Operate. 

OFFING, the part of the visible sea remote from the shore. (E.) 

‘ Offin or Offiug, the open sea, that part of it which is at a good dis- 
tance from the shore ; ' Phillips, ed. 1 706. Merely formed from off 
wit h th e su ffix -in g. See Off. 

OFFSCOURINQ, refuse. (E.) Lit. anything scoured off; 
hence, refuse. In i Cor. iv. 1 3 (A. V.). From Off and Scour. 
OFFSET, a young shoot, See. (E.) Used in several senses. The 
sense ‘ shoot of a plant ’ occurs in Kay, as cited in Todd's Johnson 
(without a reference). From Off and Set. 

OFFSHOOT, that which shoots off. (E.) Not in Todd’s John- 
son. Used figuratively in The Tatler, no. 157, § 10. From Off 
and Shoot. 

OFFSPRING, progeny, issue. (E.) ME. of spring, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 164, 1 . 3433. The odd sjielling oxspring occurs in Cursor 
Mundi, 1 . Ti4i,<;. AS. of spring, Gen. iii. 15. — AS. of off, from; and 
spr inga n, to spring. See Off, Of, and Spring. 

Ol^USCATE, the same as Obftisoate, rj. v. 

OFT, OFTEN, frequently. (K.) Of/ is the orig. form; this 
was lengthened into of/f (dissyllabic), Ijccause -0 was a common 
adverbial ending in the MIC. ]^criod. I.astly, of/0 was lengthened to 
ofua before a vowel or A in A/ti/tf0, &c. Thus: ‘Ful of/0 tyme,' 
Chaucer, C. T. 358 (A 356), where Tyrw'hitt print.s of//» unneces- 
sarily, the best MSS. having oft0. Again : ‘ That of/0n hndde ben,’ 
id. 31a (A 310); but Cursor Mundi has oft/n before a consonant, 
3520, &c. A.S. q/l, Grein, ii. 320. +1061. oft, opt (pronounced oft)\ 
i)an. oft0\ Swed. ofta\ G. of/\ OIIG. ofto\ Goth, uf/a, adv. oft, 
Mk. V. 4; used as a( 1 j. in the phra.se thizd vfta sauhtP., frequent 
infirmities, i Tim. v. 23. Origin unexidained. Dor. adj., 

csp. in the phr. oft0 /ym0 or often-tyme, Chaucer, C. T. 5a, 358 (A 52, 
356) ; oft0n-H0ss, We now say often-erf often-0st ; the old forms 
were ^-er, ofl-esl. 

OGEE, OGIVE, a double curve. (F.— Span. — Arab.) Some- 
times absurdly written Gtl, as if compounded of two letters of the 
alphabet. Og00 is another form of ogive (with t as in machinr). 'An 
Ogiue or Ogee, a wreath, circlet, or round band in architecture ; ’ 
Minshcu, eu. 1627. It is now generally used to mean a double 
curve — formed by the union of a convex and concave line. An ogee 
arch is a pointed arch, with double-curved sides.— OF. augive, ‘an 
ogive, a wreath, circlet, round Ixind, in architecture;’ branches 
(I'augtveSf ' branches ogived, or limmes with ogives ; ’ C'ot. He also 
has : * Ogive, an ogive, or ogee in architecture.' p. The suggestion 
in JC. Miillcr is jierhaps right ; he compares the Span, attge, highest 
point. Excellent examples of the ogee curve are to lie found in 
Moorish domes and arches, and we may derive the terra from the 
pointed top of such domes, &c. Cf. .Span, eimacio ogee, an ogee 
moulding, where cintacio is derived from eima, a summit, top ; Late 
L. cymatium, an ogee curve (Vitruvius). Similarly, the F. augive 
is derived from Span, auge, highest point, also apogee (Pineda), 
which curious word is also found in Port, and Italian. 7. The 
Span, auge is from Arab, iiwj, top, summit, vertex, altitude or 
ascendent of a planet; Rich. Diet. p. 200. Cf. Kdrting, § 104(); 
Devic, s. v. auge. Prob. not an Arab, word, but from (ik. 
iuoyaiov, apogee. Der. ogiv-al, adj., sometimes oddly corrupted to 
ogee-fall. 

OGHAM, OGAM, used with reference to (he alphabet of twenty 
characters employed by the ancient Irish and Prilish. (Irish.) F'rom 
Irish ogham, * the occult manner of writing used by the ancient Irish ;* 
O'Reilly. Olrish ogum (Windisch). Said to have lieen devised by 
a mythical inventor named Ogma. 

OGLE, to look at sideways, glance at. (Du.) Not an old word 
in £. In Pope, Rape of the Lock, v. 23 . ‘1 see him ogle still;' 
Dryden, Prol. to the Prophetess, 46. ‘ They say their wives learn 
ogling in the pit; * T. Shadwcll, Teguc o Divelly, Epilogue, p. 80 
(1692) ; where a side-note says ; * A foolish word among the canters 
for glancing.’ Certainly of Du. origin ; answering to a Du. verb 
*oogelen (not in the Dictt.), a regular freciuentative of oogen, ‘ to cast 
sheeps eyes upon one;’ Ilexham. Such frequentative verbs are 
extremely common in Dutch, and may be numbered by hundreds ; 


and we actually find the Low G. oegeln, to ogle, in the Bremen 
Weirterbuch, used as a frequentative of oegen, to look at; Low G. 
ogelen, to ogle (Lffbbcn) ; as well as MDu. oogheler, a flatterer, eye- 
servant, i.e. ogler (Oudeman8).-Du. ooge, the eye ; cognate with E. 
Eye, q.v. 

OGRE, a monster, in fairy tales. (F.) Late. Added by Todd to 
Johnson's Diet. The quotation in Todd is from the E. version of 
the Arabian Nights (first in 1713)1 which was taken from the F. 
version. — F. ogre, an ogre ; first used by Perrault in his Contes, 1697 ; 
see N. E. D. Diez proposed to connect it with Ital. oreo, ‘ a sea- 
monster;* Florio; OSpan. k«ergo, u«>-co. — L. orcum, acc. of orcus, 
(1) the abode of the dead, (2) the god of the infernal regions, Orcus, 
I’luto. ^ But it is difficult to guess what Perrault had in mind. 
Der. ogr-ess, from F. ogresse. 

OH, a later spelling of O, q.v. 

OIL, juice from the olive-tree, a greasy li(]uid. (F.— L.— Gk.) 
[We find in AS. the form ele, in Goth, alew, forms borrowed ulti- 
mately from the Gk., but at a very early period.] The ME. oile 
was borrowed from French ; it occurs in Chaucer, C. T. 2963 
{A 2961); and in Early E. Prose Psalter, Ps. xliv. 9.— AF. oile, 
St. Nicoia.s, by Wace, 636; f>F. oile, later huile (Cotgrave).— L. 
oleum, oil ; olea, an olive-ttce. — Gk. iXatov, oil ; iXaia, an olive-tree, 
also an olive. Sec Olive. Der. oil, verb ; the ])p. oyled occurs in 
Hall's Satires, b. iv. sat. 4, 1 . 48. Also oil-y, K. lj:ar, i. i. 227; 
oil-i-ness. Also oil-bag, -cake, -cloth, -colour, -nut, -painting. And 
sec Oleaginous, Oleaster. 

OINTi^NT, a greasy substance for anointing wounds, &c. 
(F.— I..) The t is due to confnsion with ME. ointen, vh., to anoint ; 
the ME. form being oinement or oynenient. * [They] boujten [bought] 
swete-smelling oynementis, to come and to anoynte Jesu ; ’ Wyclif, 
Mark, xvi. 1 . Spelt oinement in Chaucer, C. T. 633 (A 631). — OF. 
otgijeme/i/, an anointing, also an imgucnt, liniment; Burguy. Formed 
with snffix -ment ( »-L. -tnentum) from OF. oigner (Godefroy), another 
form of OF. (and mod. F.) oindre, to anoint. — L. ungere, to anoint; 
sec Unguent, Anoint. 

OliD, aged, full of years, ancient. (£.) ME. o/d, dcf. form and 
pi. o/ffc; Chaucer, C. T. .15240, 10023 (B 820, K 2149). OMerc. a/rf, 
later aid (written aid). Matt. ix. 16 (Rnshworth MS.) ; AS. eald, 
ONorthnmb. aid, l.uke, i. i8.+Dn. oud (for oW) ; G. aU\ Goth. 
altheis. Teut. type *altioz ; Idg. type *alios ; cf. L. ad-ultus, an adult, 
one of fnll age. p. Like the -ul/us in L. adul/us, it is a pp. form 
from the <^AT to nourish, ns seen in Goth, alan, to nourish, L. alere, 
to nourish; cf. Goth, us-althan, to grow old. It means ‘nourished, 
grown up.’ See further under Adult, Altitude. Der. old-en, 
Macbeth, iii. 4. 75 ; Cursor Mundi, 18100 (Trin. MS.); apparently 
a Scand. word from Icel. aldinn, old, or (more probably) the adj. 
suffix -en was merely tacked on ; cf. gold-en. Also old-ness, K. Lear, 
?. 2. 50; cf. eldness, Wyclif, Rom. vii. 6. Also eld, sb., eld-er (i), 
eld-est, ald-er-nian. 

OLEAGINOUS, oily. (L. — Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. 
—I., oltiiginus, belonging to olive-oil ; by change of -us to -ous, as 
in arduous. See. An adj. foim from olea, the olive-tree. Not a true 
L. word, but borrowed from Gk. ihaia ; see Oil. 

OLEANDER, the ro8i:-bay-trcc. (1*. — T.atc I..) * Oleander, 

rose-bay;’ Minsheu. — MF. oleandre, ‘the rose-tree, rose-bay, rosc- 
lawrell, rose-bay-trcc;’ Cot. The same as Ital. tUeandro, Sjian. 
eloendro, ‘the rose-bny-tree,’ Minshcu (1623), Port, eloendro, loendro. 
All those forms are variously corrupted (it is supposed) from J,ate I.. 
Ibrandrum, a word cited by Isidore of Seville; Origines, xvii. 7. 
p. Again, Isidore has suggested that lorandrum was corrupted from 
rhododendron : ‘ Rhorlodemiron [v. r. rodandarum] quod corrnpte 
lorandrum uocatur, quod sit foliis lauri siniilibus, /lore ut rosa, arbor 
nenenata.’ Perhaps we may rather guess lorandrum to represent 
lattridendrum (Ducange); from lauri- for L. /auras, laurel, and (Jk. 
bfvSpov, a tree. y. The change from lorandrum to oleaudrum is 
clearly due to c onfusion with olea, an olive-tree. 

OLEASTER, the wild olive. (L.— Gk.) In Phillips, cd. 1706. 
Sjjclt olias/er, Palladius on Husbandry, bk. iv. 115. — L. oleaster, 
koin. xi. 17 (Vulgate). Formed with suffix -s-ter (as in poeta-s-ter) 
from o/eo, an olive-tree. — Gk. ihaia, an olive-tree. See Oil. See 
Breal. 

OLFACTORY, pertaining to smell. (E.) In Phillips, ed. 1658. 

— L. olfactdrius, belonging to one that smells; only appearing in 
the frm. and nent. forms, olfactoria, olfacldrittm, a smelling-bottle. 

— L. olfactor, one who smells; (but only the fem. form olfactrix 

occurs); cf. olfactus, n smelling, also pp. of olfacere, to smell, to 
scent ; of which a fuller form defacere also occurs. — L. ole-re, to 
smell ; and faeere, to make; hence, to emit a scent. p. It is clear 
that oiPre stands for *odcre, whence otfor, smell ; cf. Gk. scent. 

The change of d to / is a pecnliarity of Latin, as in Ulysses for 
Odysseus, lacruma for dacrurna ; sec Tear (2). Sec Odour. 
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OLIOABCHY, government by a few. (F.— L.— Gk.) Spelt 
oligarehie in Minsheu, ed. 1627.—F. oligarchies 'an oligarchie;* 
Cot.— Late L. oligarekia (Ducange). — Gk. dhiytipxia, government in 
the hands of a few. — Gk. &\iy-, for oKiyos, few, little; and -apxf®* 
from Apxttv, to rule. Der. oligarcki-c-al ; also oligarchs Gk. 
yapxys; digareh-al. 

ojLia a mixture, medley. (Span.— L.) A mistaken form of o/in, 
which is an £. spelling of Span. o//a, sounded very nearly as the 
Span, ll answering to £. ly or to £. Hi in million. The mistake 
occurs in Kikon Basilike, cap. xv, and is noticed by Milton. * Not 
to tax him for want of elegance as a courtier in writing oglio for olla, 
the Spanish word;’ Milton, Answer to Eikon Ikusilike, cap. 15.— 
Span, olla, * a round earthen pot, an oglio ’ {sic ) ; Meadows. 
Properly, the latter sense is due to the Span, dish called ollafodridas 
a dish of various meats and vegetables, hence a mixture, medley, 
olio. — L. o //g, a pot ; from OL. a%ila, a pot. Root uncertain. 
OlilVJfai, the name of an oil -yielding tree. (F.— I.. — Gk.) ME. 
oliue (with u for v), O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. 89, 1 . 5 from 
bottom. — F. olive. — L. olfua. — Gk. eXoia, an olive-tree. Brugmann. 
i. $ 121. See further under Oil. 

OIiYMFIAN, belonging to Olympus, celestial. (L. — Gk.) 
‘ Above th* Olympian hill Milton, P. L. vii. 3. — Late L. Olympiantis, 
adj., for Olympius, Olympian. — Gk. 'OXvprtia, a sacred region in 
F.lis, where the Olympian games were held ; "OXv/iiror, a mountain 
in Thessaly, the fabled abode of the greater gods of Greece. Der. 
Olympia-d (from the same source), a period of four years, from one 
celebration of these games to a noth er. 

OMADAITlSr. OMADHAWN, a simpleton. (Irish.) First in 
1818. Anglo-Irish. — Irish amaddn, a simpleton. — Irish amad tthc 
same). — Irish am-, for an-, negative prefix (cf. (ik. uv-) ; and -mads 
Oirish -mets mind, cognate with I.. mens and E. mind. Cf. I.. amens, 
mad. 

OMBRE, a game at cards. (F. — Span.— L.) In Pope, Rape of 
the J.ock, i. 56. The game came to England with Charles II, in 
1660. A pamphlet called ‘ 'I'he Royal Game of Ombre' was pub- 
lished in that year (Chatto, p. 145).— F. homhre, ombre (Hamilton). 
— Span, jnegu del homhre, the game of ombre ; lit. ‘ game of the man; * 
see Eng.-Sj)an. part of Meadows’ Diet. 'I'he Hpan.juego is from L. 
iocus’s see Joke. The Span, homhre is from L. hominem, acc. of 
homo, a man; see Human. See Notes on E. Etym., p. 201. 
OMEGA, the end. (Gk.) In Rev. i. 8. The sense ‘end’ is due 
to the fact that omega is the last letter of the Gk. alph.abet. Its 
force is that of long o. — Gk. ck, called piya, i. e. great o or long o ; 
where piya is the neut. of ptyas, great, allied to E. mickle } see 
Micklo. ^ 0[iposed to alphas the first letter ; see Alphabet. 

OMEIiET, a jianoikc made chiefly of egg.s. (F. — L.) In Cot- 
gravc. — F. omelette, ‘.an omelet or panc.ake of eggs;’ Cot. An 
older form was aumelette\ Cot. also gives: * Aumelette cTamfs, an 
omelet, or pancake made of egges.’ fi. The forms of the word 
arc various; a very common old form, according to Schcler, was 
ameleite, but this was preceded by the forms alemette, alemelle, and 
alumelle. It is clear that amelette is a corruption from the older 
alemette ; and it seems that alemette, in its turn, took the place of 
alemelle. y. Now the OF. alemelle signified ‘a thin plate,’ esp. 
the blade of a knife, and is still preserved in the mod. F. alumelle 
(a corrupted spelling), with the sense of ‘ sheathing of a ship,’ as 
a nautical term (Hamilton). That is, the omelet was named from its 
thin, flat, shape, and has nothing to do with P'. oeufs, eggs, as some have 
supposed ; so that the old expression in Cotgravc, viz. aumelette tToet^s, 
is quite correct, not tautological. See alemele, the blade of a knife, 
in Godefroy, who h.as also alemelle ; as well as (in the Supp.) the 
forms alumette, amelette, omelette, aufmolette (!), aumelete, an omelet ; 
s. V. omelette. B. Lastly, alemelle (or alemele) is a mistaken form, 
due to confusion of la lemelle (the correct form) with Valemelle, as if 
the article had been elided before a vowel. — L. lamella, a thin plate, 
properly of metal ; dimin. of lamina , a thin, flat plate ; sceXiasilna. 
^ There seems to be no reason for doubting the correctness of this 
curious etymology, due to Littrd; see the articles in Littre and 
Scheler, under the words omelette and alumelle. Cf. Norm. dial. 
amelette, omelette (Moisy). 

OMEN, a sign of a future event, prognostication. (L.) In Shak. 
Hamlet, i. i. 123. — omen, an omen; OL. osmen, 8. Root 
uncertain; Brugmann takes it to stand for *o«is>men, which he 
connects with Gk. mo-pat, I think, suppose; §6 877, 3^ (3). Der. 
omen-ed, chiefly in ill-omened ; omin-ous (Minsheu), imitated from L. 
omin-dsus, adj., formed from omin-, decl. stem of omen ; om(a-ous-/y, 
omin-OHs- ness. Also ah-omin-atc. 

OMENTUM, ‘ a fold or duplication of the peritoneum connect- 
ing the stomach with certain of the other viscera, as the liver, spleen, 
and colon; the caul;’ N.E.D. (L.) Called omen/ in 1547.— L. 
Smentum, 


OMIT, to leave out, neglect. (L.) ‘Nor omitied no charitable 
meane;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 887e.-L. Smittere, to omit; lit. 
‘to let go.* For ^ommittere, which stands (by assimilation) for 
*obmittere. — L. 06 (which often scarcely affects the sense) : and > 

to send, let go. Ob« and Miaalon. Der. omiss-icn. Troll, iii. 
3. 230, from F. omission, ‘an omission* (Cot.), which from I* 5 mhs- 
ionem, acc. of omissio, allied to the pp. omissus. Also omitt-anee, 
a coined word. As You I. ike It, iii. 5. 133. 

OMNIBUS, a public vehicle. (L.) The name seems to have 
been first used in France. They were used in Taris about 1828 ; 
and were so called because intended for the use of all classes.— L. 
omnibus, for all, dat. pi. of omnis, all. Root uncertain ; see Supp. 
note t o Bru g mann, % 762. 

OMNIPOTENT, almighty. (F. — L. ) M IC. omnipotent, Chaucer, 
C. 'f. 6005 (D 423). — F. omnipotent'. Cot. — L. omnipotent-, stem of 
omnipotens, all-powerful. — L. omni-, for omnis, all; and potent, 
powerful; see Potent. Der. omnipotetit-ly, omnipotence, from F. 
omnipotence (Cot.). 

OMNIPRESENT, everywhere present. (F. -L.) Milton has 
omnipresence , P. L. vii. 590, xi. 336. Coined from omni-, for omnis, 
all ; and Present, q. v. Der. omnipresence. 

OMNISCIENT, all-knowing. (L.) In Milton, 1 *. I., vi. 430. 
Coined from omni-, for omnis, all ; and scient-, stem of .sciens, pres, 
part, of scire, to know ; see Soienoe. Der. omniscience. 
OMNIVOROUS, all-devouring, feeding on all kinds of food. 
(L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— L. omniuoms, all-devouring; 
by change of -us to -otis. — L. omni-, for omnis, all; and -uorus, de- 
vouring, from uoriire, to devonr ; see VoraoioUB. 

OMRAH, a prince, lord. (Hind. — Arab.) ‘ Aigrettes by Omrahs 
worn;’ Scott, Vision of Don Roderick, it 31. — Hind, umara, 
a noble; lit. * nobles,* pi., used as a title (Forbes). — Arab, umara, 
pi. of amir, a prince, emir ; see Emir. Cf. the Arab, title amirul- 
umara, prince of princes (Yule). 

ON, upon, at, near. (Ji) ME. on; passim. AS. on; passim. 
4 >Du. aan; Tccl. a (for an); Don. an, prep, and adv. ; Swed. &, 
prep. ; G. an; Goth, ana, to, upon, on.<f Gk. dm; Russ. na. Idg. 
type ^ana. Der. on, adv. ; on-set, onslaught, un-ward, on-wards; and 
see anon. 

ONCE, a single time, at a former time. (E.) ME. ones, oones, 
onis, Chaucer, C. T. 5592, 5595 (D 10, 13); cf. at ones, id. 767 
(A 765). The final s was voiceless, not pronounced as z ; and this 
is why the word is now Sj^lt with ce, which is an attempt to show 
this. AS. anes, once ; orig. gen. case masc. and neut. of an, one ; 
the gen. c.ase was sometimes used adverbially, as in needs, twi-ee, 
thri-cc. See One (1). Der. nonce, in the phr. /or the nonce ; see 
Nonoe. 

ONCE, OUNCE, an animal ; sec Ounce (2). 

ONE (i), single, undivided, sole. (E.) ^'I'he mod. pronunciation 
fwunj seems to have arisen in the W. of England ; it is noticed by 
Jones, in 1701, ns in use ‘in Shropshire ai»d some parts of Wales;* 
Ellis, On Early Eng. Pronunciation, p. 1012. It does not appear to 
be older in literature than about A.D. 1420 ; sec N. £. D. Tindale 
has wons in Mark, vi. 31. At any rate, the ME. pronunciation was 
at first with long open o, later with long close o, whence the sound 
of -one, on-, in al-one, at-one, on-ly ; we never say wutdy. We do, 
however, say vmns (with voiceless s) for once.'] ME. oo», on ; also 

00, o; dative oone, one; Chaucer, C. T. 343, 365, 681, 749 (A 341, 
&C.). AS. an, one; Grein, i. 29.4*00. een; loci, min; Dan. een; 
Swed. en ; G. ein; Goth. oins.4.W. un; Irish and Gael, non; L. «»«$; 
OL. of’not; Gk. *oiv 6 s, one (fcm. mvtj, an ace on a die). Teut. type 
*ainoz ; Idg. type *oinos, Cf. Lith. venas, one ; Brugmann, ii. S 105. 
Der. one-sided, one-sided-ness ; one-ness ; and see on-ce, on-ly, al-one, l-oHe , 
at-one; un-ique, un-ite, un-ion, un-animoMs, uni-son, uni-versat, on-ion ; 
also n-one, n-on-ce, an-on ( in one), an-other. Doublet, an or a 
(from the unstressed form). |«f The Gk. *Is, one (base ’^sem) cannot 
be referred to the same source ; Brugmann, i. $ 408. 

ONE (a), a person, spoken of indefinitely. (E.) In the phrase 
‘one says,’ the one means a single person. Cf. ‘ One that moche wo 
wroujte, Sleuthe was his name ’ = one who wrought much wo, whose 
I name was Sloth ; F. Plowman, B. xx. 157. See Matzner, Engl. 
Grammatik. ‘ The indefinite one, as in one says, is sometimes, but 
wrongly, derived from the F. on, L. homo. It is merely the use of 
the numeral one for the older man, men, or me ; ’ Morris, Hist. Out- 
lines of I^g. Accidence, p. 143 ; which see for examples. And see 
N. E.D . ; One, § 20. 

ONEROUS, burdensome. (F.— L.) In the Rom. of the Rose, 

1 . 5633. — F. onereux, ‘onerous;’ Cot. — 1 .. onerosus, burdensome.— 
L. oner-, for *ones, stem of onu*, a burden. §. Benfey (Skt. Diet, 
p. T9) compares onus with Skt. anas, a cart ; and so Brugmann. i. 

I ^ * 89 :. onerous-ly, -ness; also ex-oner-ate. 

I OTSTlOJSf, the name of a plant. (F.-L.) ME. oynon, Chaucer, 
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C. T. 636. — K oignon, ‘an onion;’ Cot. — L. unionem, acc. of »Wo, 
(i) unity, oneness, (2) a sinr^le large pearl, (3) a kind of onion. — L. 
unus, one ; cogn.'itc with E. One, q. v. Doublet, union, eap. in the 
sense ‘.1 large pearl,’ Hamlet, v. 2. 283. 

ONLY, single, singly. (E.) Both adj. and adv. ME. oonli, 
earlier owtlicke, onliche. ‘ Onliche liuc ’ =-- solitary life ; Aiicren Kiwle, 
j,. 152, last line but one. Onliche, adv., Will, of Palerne, 3155. AS. 
rinlir, ailj., unique, lit. one-like ; Grein, i. 33. — AS. an, one ; and lie, 
] i L-(>. Sr-e One and Like. 

OXTOMATOPOEIIA, name-making, the formation of a word 
with resemblance in sound to that of the thing signified. (Gk.) Esp. 
ii'.ed of words such as click, hies, and the like, directly imitative of 
.sounds. Spelt onomatopeia in ruttrnham, Arte of E. Toesie, bk. iii. 
ch. 17 fed. Arber, p. 19a, sidenote). — (jk. Mi/u/iarorroitn, the making 
of a name; we also find Avo/iaroiroi'ijms. — Gk. ovoftaro-, decl. stem 
of opo/M, a name ; and votci'v, to make. See Name and Poem. 
Dor. ononui/o-poetic. Also (from Gk. upofui} ati-onym-ous, Aom~onym, 
tn-f-rmym-y, par-unym^oui-, syn-onym. 

ONSET, an assault, attack. (I'..) In King John, ii. 326. A good 
word ; but not in early use. 1 )iu‘ to the jihrase to set on, i. e. to 
attack. ‘Percy! and set ont' 1 Hen. IV, v. 2. 97. See On and 

Bet. 

ONSLAUGHT, an attack. (E.) In Uutlcr, Hudibras, pt. i. 
c. 3. 11. 422, 424. The MIC. form would be onslaht; but it does not 
occur. Compounded of MIC. an, on; and slaht, slnght, slaught, 
a stroke, blow, also slaughter, ns in Gower, i. 348 ; bk. iii. 2058.— 
AS. on, on ; and sleahf, a stroke, blow, found in the compounds 
ntorlior-sleaht, Wffl-sleakt, Grein, ii. 264, 647, and derived from slean, 
to strike. .See On and Slaughter. 

ONTOLOGY, the science of being. (Gk.) ‘ Ontology, an Account 
of beings (mV) in the Abstract;’ Hailey (173*;). C’ompoundetl of 
Gk. OPTO-, for OPT; stem of the pres. part, of ttpat, to lie ; and 
-\oyla, from \uyot, discourse, from Xiy-tip, to speak. 

ONWARD, ONWARDS, forward. (E) Not a very old 
word. ‘ 1 hauc driuen hym onwarde one ste])])e rlow-n ; ’ Sir T. More, 
Works, p. 409 d. Peculiarly used in Chaucer, C'. 'I'., A 970. Com- 
jtoundc'd of on and -ward, in imitation of Toward, q. v. So also 
oHwtmh. .Shak. Sonnet 126, in imitation of towards, 

ONYX, a kind of agate. (1.. — Gk.) In Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
b. xxxvii. c. 6. MIC. onix; Wyclif, ICxck. xxviii. 13. — L. o/iyx.— Gk. 
vpv(, a claw, a nail, a fmger-n.iil, a veined gem, onyx, from the 
resemblance to the colour of the finger-nail. The stem is orvx-, 
allied by gradation to Skt. nakka-, a nail, Russ, nogote, a nail, and 
JC. nail : sec Nail. 

OOLITE, a kind of limestone. ( K. — Gk.) M odern and geological. 
A eoiiicd word, but coined in Emiicc; an Englishman would have 
said oulitk. — F. ooliihe, with tk pronounced as 1C. t ; in Diet. Acad. 
1762. —Gk. yw-, for qfup, an egg, cognate with L. ouum ; and XtO-os, 
a stone. Sec Oval and Lithography. 

OOZE (1), moisture, gentle flow; confused with Ooze (2>, soft 
imid. (IC.) These words have lost an initial w; they should rather 
be wonzr, or woze; sec 1C. D. D. The vli. to woose is in Golding, tr. 
of Ovid, ful. 1 27. ]''or the loss of w, cf. ])rov. F» 'ootnati for woman, 
Shropshire 'ood for wood. 1. ME. wose, moisture; *alle the othre 
U'oses,' all the other /luids, Ayciib. of Inwyt, ji. 186. AS. was, juice; 
as ill n/eies was, juice of fruit; Voc. 128. ii.^lcel. vas, wetness. 
Noreen looks upon Icel. vas as from a form *vnns ; and if so, AS. 
was- is fiom a form *wons. Hut wits may be allied to OHG. waso, 
turf, sod ; see G. wasen in Kluge. 2. ME. wose, soft mud ; ‘in wose 
and in donge;’ P. Plowm. C. xiii. 229; and see Prompt. Parv., 
p. 532. AS. tviise, sepia ; as in todse-scite, a cuttle-fish, Voc. l8i. 7 ; 
wiise, mud, Voc. 203. 4.:;.-|-IceI. veisa, a stagnant jiool ; Norw. veha, 
mud. 'I’eut. type *wnis dH-, f. Der. from ooze (i), oozf, verb, to 
exude, Tiiniin, i. i. 21 ; ooz-y. 

OPACITY. op.'Kjucness ; sec Opaque. 

OPAL, a precious stone. F. — I..— .Skt.?) In Holland, tr. of 
IMiiiy, b. xxxvii. c. 0 ; Tw. Nt. ii. 4. 77. — I*', (pale, ‘ the opall stone ; ’ 
Cot. — L. opalus, an ojial ; Pliny, as above. (T. Gk. ifttiKKios, an 
op.al. Apparently from Skt. upala-s, a stone; cl. iapana-upalas, a 
fabulous gem, rasa-uj>nlas, a pearl (IJcnfey). 

OPAQUE, not transp.nrent, dark. (F. — 1-.) In Milton, P. L. iii. 
619; ME. opake, Pall.idius on Husbandry, ii. 261. — F. opaque, 
‘duskie, gloomie, obscure ; ’ Cot. — 1.. opdenm, acc. of opdeus, shady. 1 
Root unknown. Der. opaqne-ness ; also npar-i-ty, Minsheu, from F. 
opacity, ‘opacity’ t.Cot.), from L. acc. opdcitdtem, 

OPE, to open. ^IC.) A short Jonn for open, verb; K. John, ii. 
536. So also ope is used as a short ffirm for open, adj., as in ‘ the 

S ites are ope* Cor. i. 4. 43. Seldom uscil except in poetry. See j 
pen. I 

OPEN, unclosed, free of access, clear. (E.) The verb is formc*d : 
from the adj., as is shown by the old forms. ME. open, Cli.-inccr, | 


C. T. 8066 (E 790). At a later period contracted to ope ; see Ope. 
AS. open, open, Grein, ii. 355* Lit. ‘ that which is lifted up;’ the 
metaphor being probably taken from the lifting of the curtain of 
a tent, or the lifting of a door-latch; cf. dup (=do up), to open, 
Hamlet, iv. 5. 53. Allied to AS. up, up ; see Up.+Uu. open ; op, 
up ; led. opinn, open, also face upwards ; upp, up ; Dan. aalten ; 
op, up ; cf. the phr. luk Dbren op, open the door, lit. * lock the^ door 
up;’ Swed. iippen ; upp, up; (». offen\ allied to auf, OHG. «/. 
Tout, tyjies *upanoz, *upenoz\ allied to Up, q.v. Der. open, verb, 
AS. openian, cau.sal verb from adj. open', so also Du. openen, from 
open\ Icel. opna, Dan. aahtie, Swed. iippna, G. Sffnen. Also open-ly, 
open-ness, open-ing, open-handed, open-hearted, 

OPERA, a mu.sicnl drama, (llal.— I..) ‘An opera is a poetical 
tale or fiction,’ &c. ; Drydcn, pref. to Albion and Albanius ; first in 
Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 19, 1644. —Ital. opera, work; hence a perform- 
ance.- L. opera ; see Operate. Dor. operat-ic; opera-glass. 

OPERATE, to produce an effect. (I..) In Shak. Cymb. v. 5. 
197. [ke.ally due to the sb. operation, in much earlier use; Ml*'.. 
operaeion, Chaucer, C. T. 6730 (D 1148); (iower, C. A. iii. 128; 
bk. vii. 1282 ; from F. operation, which from 1.. acc. opera/ionem.] — 
E operdtus, iqi. of operdri, to work. - E. opera, work ; closely allied 
to L. opus (dccl. stem oper-), work, labour, toil.+Skt. apas, work 
(Vcdic). Dor. operat-ion, as above ; npcral-ive. King Lear, iv. 4. 14, 
from F. opera///, ‘ open-rtive ' (Cot.); operat-ive-ly; opera/ -or, from J.. 
operator; oper-ant, Hamlet, iii. 2. 1S4, from operant-, stem of pres, 
part, of operdri ; oper-ance, 'J'wo Noble Kinsmen, i. 3. 63. Also 
oper-ose, i.c. laborious, lilount’s Gloss., from L. operdsus ; oper-ose-ly, 
oper-ose-ness ; oper-os-i-ty, Minsheu. From the .same; root we have 
co-operate, en-ure, in-ure, man-ure, man-oeuvre, 

OPHICLEIDE, a musical instrument. (F. — Gk.) Modern.— 
F. ophicleide, * an ophiclcid, key-serpent ;’ Hamilton. An odd name ; 
due to the old twining inusic.al instrument called ‘ a serpent,’ to 
which keys were added, thus turning it into a ‘ key-serpent.’ — Gk. 
MfH-, for wpK, a sfT|)ent ; and kKuS-, decl. stem of nXeis, a key. See 
Ophidian and Clavicle. 

OPHIDIAN, relating to seqients. (Gk.) Modern; formed 
with E. suffix -an ( — L. -duns) from Gk. an imaginary form 

wrongly 8U|'>])used to be the stem of oipit, a serpent ; perhaps sug- 
gested by the Gk. dimin. form fnfnBiov, The true stem is utpt-, as 
seen in ophi-cleide and Ophi-uchus ((.Ik. utptovxos, serjieut- holder, from 
cxeiv, to hold), Milton, T. L. ii. 709. 

OPHTHALMIA, inffammaiion of the eye. (Gk.) Spelt oph- 
thalmie in Blount’s (rloss., which is borrowed from 1''. ophthalmie 
t.Cotgrave). — Gk. IxpOaKfita, a disease of the eye. — Gk. ^l?aX/iov, the 
eye; Boeotian o/cTaWos; cf. Doric oirriXos, the eye, onrtvftv, to sec, 
dnryp, one who looks, a spy, cye-wiincss. See Optic. Dor. opA- 
thnlmi-c. 

OPINION, a notion, judgement, estimation. (I*'. — L.) ME. 
(•pinion, Chaucer, C. 183; Gower, C. A. i. 267 ; bk. ii. 3214. — F. 
(•pinion, ‘opinion; ’ Cot. — L. opinidnem, acc. of opinio, a sujiposition. 

— L. opin/tr/, to siqiposc; rarely opi//nre. — L. opi»//.s, tliinkiiig, ex- 
])ccting ; only in the comp, nei-opinus, in-oplnus, unexiiectcd ; jierhaps 
connected with oh, near, as sup-inns is with sub (Brenl). Der. opinion- 
at-ive (Johnson), whicli iias taken the place of the older opinative 
(Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674), coined from L. opindtus, pj). of opindri, 
tt> sup|X>se; opinion-at-ive-ly, opinion-at-ive-ness. We also use the 
coined word opinion-nt-ed, a clumsy formation. The verb opine is 

! a perfectly correct word, from F. opiner, ‘ to opine’ (Cot.\ which 
I from E opindre, more commonly opindri, as above ; it occurs in 
I’ope, Moral J'’.ss.ays, iii. 9. The derivatives opin-ahle, opin-at-ive, 
npin-at-nr (all in Blount) nre obsolete. 

OPIUM, a narcotic drug. (L.— Gk.) In Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
b. XX. c. i8 ; and in Milton, Samson, 630. (The M E. npie, Chaucer, 
C. 1474 (A 1472), answers to an OF. opiV.J — I., opium ; Pliny. — 
Gk. dwiov, poppy-juice, opium ; dimin. from oiros, juice, sap. ^ Not 
connected with Iv sap ; but ratlicr with Skt. Upas, pi., waters. Der. 
(•pi-ate, Milton, P. E xi. 133, spelt opiat in Cotgrave, from F. opiate^ 
which from Late 1.. opidtus (Ducaiigc), lit. ‘provided with opium.* 

OPODELDOC, a medical plaster, soap liniment. {Partly Gk.) 

A name believed to have been invented by Paracelsus, about 1541. 
He spelt it oppodeltoch. The first part seems to be Gk. otto-, for 
('aras, juice (above). 

OPOPANAX, a gum-resin orig. obtained from an umiielli- 
ferous plant, the Opopannx duronium. (L. — Gk. ) Spelt opopanac in 
J ..infranc’s Cirurgerie, p. 60 (ab. 1400). — L. opopanax, Pliny, xx. 24. 

— Gk. vuoitivaf, tl'.e juice of panax. — Gk. duo-, for oiros, juice, sap 
.aliove); and •nayaf, lit. all-heal ; see Ponooea. 

OPOSSUM, an American quadruped. (W. Indian.) In a tr. of 
Buffon's Nat. Hist., London, 1792, i. 214. Orig. opassom, in the 
hinguage of the Indians of Virginia ; Captain Smith, Works, cd. 
Arber, p. 59. 
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OPPIDAN, at Eton, a student who boards in the town, not in the 
college. (L.) Formerly in more general use. * Oppidan, a dtittn 
or townsman;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — L. oppiddnus, belonging 
to a tuwn.—L. oppidum, a town : OL. oppedum. Cf. L. Pedum, the 
name of a town in Latinm, Livy, ii. 39. 4. p. ‘ The word oppidum 
1 derive from pedum (cf. Pedum) =^Gk. niSov, ground, country, Skt. 
pada-m, tread, step, place, spot, foot-print, track, and 06, on, near, 
over, and interpret it accordingly as orig. What lies on or over the 
open ground ; ” . . . hence may well also be derived the old use of 
oppida for the barriers of a race-course, which lie on [or] over the 
arena ; ’ Curlius, ii. 103, 303. Br^al compares Ck. c/xircSus, steadfast, 
firm (with prefix 4/i-, for iv^ 

OPPUjATION, a stopping up. (F. — L.) Sir T. Klyot has the 
pi. oppilations; Castel of lleltlie, bk. ii. c. 7 (Of Fygges). — MF. 
oppilation, 'an obstruction;' Cot.<"L. acc. oppilddonem, allied to 
oppUdtm, pp. of oppilare, to stop up.-^L. op (for oft), against; and 
plldre, to ram, from pilum, a pestle. L. pUum is for *pindom, from 
pinsere, to pound. 

OPPOBrENT, one who opposes. (L.) In Minshen, ed. 1627. — 
L. opponent-, stem of pres. pt. of opponere, to oppose, lit. set against. 
— L. op- (for oft before /) ; and pdnere, to place. See Ob- and 
Position. 

OPPOHTUNE, seasonable. (F. — I..) Spelt oportune in Lyd- 
gate, Siege of The^s, prol. 139. — F. opportun, ‘timely;’ Cot. -L. 
opportuHus, convenient, seasonable; lit. near the harbour. — 1.. op- 
(fbr oft before p near ; and portus, a harbour, port. Cf. im-portime; 
and I.. Portunus, the protecting deity of harbours. See Ob- and 
Port (2). Der. opportune-ly, opportune-ness •, also opportun-i-iy, MIC. 
opportunite, Wyclif, Matt. xxvi. 16, from F. oppartwiitc (Col.), which 
from I-. acc. opportwiitolem. 

OPPOSE, to resist, withstand. (F. — L. and Gk.) ME. oppasen, 
used commonly in the spcci.al sense of to contradict in argument, as 
an examiner used to do in the schools; see Chaucer, C. T. 7179 
(1) 1597), where 'I’yrwhitt prints nppo&en ; Gower, C. A. i. 49 ; bk. i. 
225. ^ApQ\en, or oposyn, Oppono ; ‘ Prompt. Parv. p. 1 3. — F. opposer ; 
Tvllcxively .Copposer, ‘ to ojipose himself, to resist, withstand, gainsay, 
to object, except, or protest against;’ Cot. — F. op- - L. op- (for oft 
before /•), against; and F. poser, to place. See Ob- and Poae. 
Dor. oppos- er, o ppos-ahh, 

OPPOSITE, over again.-il, contrary, adverse. (F.— L.) ME. 
opposite, Chaucer, C. T., A 1894. — F. opposite, ‘ opposite;' Cot.— L. 
opposiius, pp. of opponere, to set against. — L. op- (for oft before p), 
against ; and ponere, to put, set ; see Ob- and Position. Dor. o^ 
posite-ly, opposite-ness ; also opposit-ion, ME. opposition, Chaucer, C. T. 
11369 (F from F. opposition, which from L. acc. opposiiidnem. 

OPPRESS, to press ag.ainst, constrain, overburden. (F. — L.) 
ME. oppressen, Ch.iucer, C. T. 117^.^ (i*' 1411). — F. oppresser, ' io 
ojipresse;* Cot. —Late h. oppressnre, to ojiprcss ; Ducange. — L. o/>- 
press-us, pp. of opprimere, to oppircss, press upon. See Ob- and 
Press. Der. oppress-ion, Chaucer, C. T. 6471 (1) 889), from F. 
oppression, wiiich from J... acc. oppressionem ; oppress-ive, oppress-ive-ly, 
oppress-ive-ness •, nppress-or, Hamlet, iii. I. 71. 

OPPROBRIOUS, reproachful, disgraceful. (L.) Spelt oppro- 
brious in Trevisa, ir. of Iligden, vii. 167 ; opprohrons, by a mispirint, 
in The Kemedie of Loue, st. 41, pr. in Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1561, 
iol. 323, back. — L. opprobriosus, full of reproach. — L. opprobrium, 
reproach.- L. op- (for 06 before p), on, ujion ; and probrum, disgrace, 
infamy. Root uncertain. Dor. opprobriaus-ly, -ness. The sb. oppro- 
brium is also sometimes lued, having taken the pdocc of the older 
word opprobry. 

OPPUGN, to oppose, resist. (F. — L.) ‘The true catholike 
faythe is, and ener hath been, oppugned and assaulted ; ’ Sir T. More, 
Works, p. 571 h. — F. oppugner, ‘ to ojipnigne ; ’ Cot. — L. oppugndre, 
to buffet, bent with the fists. — L. op- (for oft l^forc />), against ; and 
pugndre, to fight, esp. with the fists, from pugnus, the fist. p. Pug- 
HUS is from a ba.se pug-, appiearing in pug-il, a fioxer, pugilist. See 
Ob- and Pugilist. Der. oppugn-er-, oppvgn-anc-y, Shak. Troil. i. 

3. 'i». 

OPTATIVE, wishful, wishing. (F. — I..) The name of a mood 
in grammar, sometimes expressive of wishing. In Palsgrave, p. 84 ; 
and in Sherwood's Index to Cotgravc, where the F. optatif is also 
given. — F. optatif. optatiuus, expressive of a wish; the name of 
a mood. — L. opt dins, pp). of optdre, to wish; a frequentative verb 
iiom a base op-, perhaps connected with ap-iscl, to olitaiu ; cf. Skt. 
‘‘A ttp, to obtain, attain. Dor. optative-ly ; from the same source, 
opt-ion, ad-opt, 

OPTIC, relating to the sight. (F. - Gk.) Formerly optiek. 
‘Through optiek glass;’ Milton, P. L. i. 288. — F. oplique, ‘of, or 
lielonging to, the eie-sight ; * Cot. — Gk. ovtikos, belonging to the 
sight ; cf. bvTTjp, a spy, eye-witness. From the base On (for OQ) 
occurring in Ionic uv-wn-a, I have seen, Sipofuu, I shall see ; Boeotian 


ou-raX\os, for *uKrav-\os (cf. Skt. akskan-, the eye) ; also Lith. 
aft-is, eye, L. oe-ulus, Russ, ok-o, the eye. Der. optic, sb., an eye, 
as in ‘ the clecre casements of his own optiques,' Hourell, Instructions 
for Foreign Travel, last sentence ; optie-s, sb.; optie-al, optic-al-ly, 
optic-i-an. Also aut-op-s-y, cat-op-tric, di-op-iric, syn-op-sis; and see 
opk-thalmia. 

OPTIMISM, the doctrine that all is for the best. (L. ; witk Gk. 
suffix.) Added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. Coined by adding the 
suflix -ism ( — Gk. -le/ioj) to optim-, stem of I., optimus, best, OL. 
opitumus ; see Brugmann, ii. § 73. Perhaps related to L. op-es, riches 
(Brdal). Der. optim-ist, with Gk. suffix 

OPTION, choice, wish. (F.— L.) In Minshen. — F. option, 
‘option;’ Cot. — L. optidnem, acc. of optin, choice. Allied to opidre, 
to w ish ; see Optative. Der. opiion-al, option-al-ly. 

OPUXiENT, wealthy. (F. — L.) In K. 1 .car, i. 1.88. — F. opulent, 

* opulent ; * Cot. — I., opuleutus, wealthy. l!.xtetided from op-, stem 
of o/ws, sb. pi., wealth, riches. Cf. Ski. apnas, wealth. Der. opu- 
lence ; opulenc-y, Timon, v. i . 38. From the same source are c-op-y, 
c-op-i-ous, e-op-ul-ate, &c. 

OR ( I ), conjunction, offering an alternative. (E.) Short for other, 
owther, outher, anther, the older forms. ‘ Amys other elles ’ — amiss 
or else; P. Plowman, B. i. 175; where the Trin. MS. (pirinted by 
Wright) has ‘amys outher ellis.’ ‘ Other catell other cloth’— either 
piroperty or cloth ; P. Plowman’s Crede, ed. Skeat, 1. 116. ‘Auther 
to lengc lye, or to longe sitte’— ei/fter to lie long, or to sit long; 
Gawain and the Grcne Knight, 1. 88. This other or anther is not 
the mod. K. other, nor allied to either; but seems to have been sub- 
stituted for AS. odde. Cf. AS. odde . . . otiSe, cither ... or. See 
N. E. D. Der. «-or. 

OR (a), ere. (E.) The use of or for ere is not uncommon ; see ‘or 
ever I had seen that day;’ Hamlet, i. 2. 183. Particularly in the 
phrase or ere. Temp), i. 2. 1 1 ; Macb. iv. 3. 1 73, &c. The forms or, 
er, ar occur as exact equivalents in the same passage in the three 
texts of P. Plowman, C. viii. 66, B. v. 459, A. v. 232. All are from 
AS.irr, ere, nr from its erpuivalcnts in various E. dialects. Sec Ere. 
^ It is p)rohable that or ere arose as a reduplicated expression, in 
whidi ere rep)eats and exp>lains or; and this was confused with or 
e*er ; whence or ever. 

OR (3), gold. (F.— L.) A common heraldic term. — F. or, gold. 
— L. auru/n, gold ; see Aureate. 

ORACH, ORACHE, a plant of the genus Atriplex, csp. moun- 
tain-spinach. (F. — H— Gk.) Spielt orech in Turner, Names of 
Ilerbes, s. v. Atriplex; orach in l.yle, tr. of Dodoens, bk. v. ch. 1 ; 
better sp)elt arache (see N. E. 1>.). — AF. arasche; in Voc. 559. i ; 
MF. and F. arroche, Cot. A l icard form (Ilalitfeld) for OK. *arreuce 
(not found).— L. atriplicem, acc. of atriplex, orach; Pliny, xix. 6.— 
Gk. Arpafpofis, Arpeupa^vs, orach; of unknown origin. 

ORACIjE, the utterance or rcspionse of a deity. (F.—L.) ME. 
oracle, Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, b. i. 1. ir. — F. oracle, ‘an oracle;' 
Cot. — L. ordciilum, a divine announcement; formed with double 
dimin. suffix -cudu- from drdre, to si)eak, announce, pray; from dr- 
fox ds), the month ; sec Oral. Dor. oracul-ar, due to L. drncularius, 
oracular ; oracul-ar-ly, -ness. 

ORAIi, spoken, uttered by the month. (L.) In Blount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674. A coined word; formed with suflix -al ( --^F. -al, -el, L. 
-rdis) from dr-, stem of os, the mouth, p. Allied to Skt. dsya-m, the 
mouth ; Icel. dss, the mouth of a river. Dor. oral-ly ; also or-ac-le, 
q.v., or-at-ion, q.v., or-at-or, q.v., ori-ffice, q. v. ; ori'-so;/, q.v. ; also 
ad-ore, in-ex-or-nble. 

I ORANG-OUTANG, a large ap)e. (Malay.) ‘ Orang-outang is 
the name this animal bears in the E. Indies ; Pongo, its denomination 
at Lowando, a j)rovince of Congo; ' K. tr. of liulTon, London, 1792. 
*An oran-ontang o'er his shoulders hung;' Garth, Dispensary, e. v. 
1 . 150 (1699^. — Malay ftrang utan, ‘the wild man, a species of ap)e; ’ 
Marsden, Malay Diet., p>. 22. — Malay drang, a man, id. ; and hutan, 
titan, ‘woods, a forest, wild or uncultivated parts of the country, 
wild, whether in respect to domestication or cultivation ; ’ id. p. 364. 
Thus it means ‘ wild man.’ 

ORANGE, the name of a fruit. (F. — Ital. — Pers.) The pi. 
orenges is in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of JTeilh, b. ii. c. 7. ‘Colour of 
orenge* occurs in 1. 11 of a 15th-century ballad beginning ‘ O mossie 
Quince,' pr. in Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1561, fol. 344, back; and see 
Orange in Prompt. Parv. Lydgate has the p)!. orengis. Minor Poems, 
p. 15 ; the sing, orenge occurs in Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1044. 
—OF. orenge ( 14th century), Littr^ ; later changed into orange, * an 
orange ; ’ Cot. [The form should rather have been narenge, but the 
initial n was lost, and arettge became orenge under the influence of 
F. or (L. aurum), gold ; because the notion arose that the n.nme 
doioted the golden colour of the fruit.] — MJtal. narancia, an orange 
(Florio) ; also arancia, id., as now. Cf. Span, naranja, Port, laranja 
(for naranja), an orange. — Pers. ndranj, ndrinj, also ndrang, an 
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onmce; Uich. Pcrs. Diet p. 1548; i^erhaps from Skt. narahga-St an 
orangc-trcc. Ci. J’trs. ndr, a pomegranate. 

OBATIONf a speech. (F. - L.) In Sir T. More, Works, p. 399 a. 

— F. orfl/tflM. 'an oration, or harang;* Cot. — L. ordtiunem^ acc. of 
OnUio, a speech. -L. orare, to speaJc, pray; from or-, stem of os, 
mouth. S'‘c OraL 

ORATOR, a speaker. (F. — L.) Formerly ora/our, bnt now 
conformed to the L. spelling. ME. oratour, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, 
h. 4. pr. 4, 1 . 183. — AF. oratour, F. orattur, ‘an orator;* Cot— 
1.. urdiorem, aec. of orator, a s])eaker.— L. drdrt, to speak; see 
Oration. Der. oratori-c-td, oratori-e-al-ly ; orator-y, ME. oratorir, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1907 (A 1905), from F. oratoire, *an oratory ’ (Cot), 
from is. ordtorium, a place of prayer, neut. of dratHrius, belonging to 
prayer ; orator-i-o, from llal. oratorio, an oratory, also an oratorio, 
from the same L. ordtorim. 

ORB, a sphere, celestial body, eye. (F. — L.) In .Shak. Merck. 
Ven. V. 60 ; and earlier. — F. orhe, an orl> ; omitted in Cotgrave, bnt j 
given in Sherwood’s Index, and in use in F. in tlie 13th century ] 
(Littrd). — L. (.rbem, acc. of orbis, a circle, circuit, orb. Root un- 
known. Der. orb-tti, Haml. iii. 2. if)6; orbi-c-ul-ar, Milton, P. L. 
iii. 718, from L. orbieuldris, circular; orbi-c-ul-ar-ly \ also orh-it, 
Dryden, tr. of Virgil, xii. 1076, directly from L. orbita, a track, 
course, orbit, formed with suffix -ta from orbi-, dccl. stem of orbis. 
Hence orbir-al. 

OBC, ORK. a sea-monster, (L.) ‘ .Seals and orit.s ; ’ Milton, P.I« 
xi. 835. ‘Epnular, an Orkc, a great sea- fish, mortal enemy to the 
whale;' Cot. — 1 .. orra, a sea-fish ; perhaps the n.arwhal ; Pliny, ix.C. 
Holland’s translation has : * The Orue, other monstrous fishes ... 
deadly enemies they he vnto the foresaid wliales.’ 

ORCHARD, a garden of fruit-trees. (L. autf E.) ME. orchard, 
Ancren Riwle, ]>. 378, 1 . 2 from bottom ; orchard, Layamon, 13955. 
A.S. oreeard, also sjx;lt orcerd, ( jcn. ii. 8, 1 6 ; Wright, Popular Treatises 
on Science, ji. lo, 1 . 3. 'i'he older form is ortgeard, Ailfred, tr. of 
Gregory’s Pastoral, c. 40; ed. Sweet, p. 292, 1 . 4. [We also find 
wyrtgeard, to translate L. promptuarium, I’s. cxliii. 16, ed. Spelman.] 
Cognate with (loth, aurtigards, a garden, John, xviii. i ; cf. aurtja, 
a gardener, husljandman, Luke, xx. 10. p. The latter element is 
merely the mod. E. yard\ sec Yard (1). The former element is 
merely borrowed from L. hortm, a garden, both in E. and Gothic ; 
and, as L. hortm is cognate with E. yard, the form ort-geard merely 
repeats the idea of * yard.’ in' So in Bmgmann, i. § 767 ; but some 
have considered AS. ort-geard as wholly I'eutonic, and have con- 
nected it with AS. wyrt-geard above (Dan. urt-gaard, Swed. brtegird), 
a kitchen-garden, from A.S, wyrt, Don. urt, Swed. or/, a wort. But 
the change from wyrt to or/ (before A.U. 900) is incredible, and is 
now gciu rally abandoned. 

ORCHISBTRA, the part of a theatre for the musicians. (I.. — 
Gk.) In Holhind, tr. of .Suetonius, p, 242 (R.). — L. orchestra.’^ 
Gk. bpxhorpa, an orchestra; which, in the Attic theatre, was a 
space on which the chorus danced. — Gk. bpxeoftm, 1 dance. Cf. 
Skt. rghiiya, lo rage. Root uncertain. Der. orchestr-al. 

ORCHI^ a name for certain plants. (L. — Gk.) In Holland, tr. 
of Pliny, b. xxvi, c. 10; and in .Swinburne, Trav. through Spain, 
(1779), i». 233, 1 . 1. — L. orchis (Pliny). — Gk. opxis, a testicle; hence 
applied to n plant with tubers of testicular shape. Der. orchid- 
ar-e-ous, a coined word, as if from orchid-, stem of orchis (but the L. 
orchis makes gen. orchis, and Gk. bp^a makes gen. ipxiw)', also 
orchid, similarly coined. ^ A similar mis-coinage is seen in ophidian, 
fur which sec under Ophioleido. 

ORDAIN. to set in order, arrange, regnl.ile. (F. — L.) ME. 
ordeynen ; P. I’lowman, B. prol. 119; Riii>. of Glouc. p. 236, 1 . 4K64. 

— AF. ordeincr. Slat. Realm, i. 157 ; OF. ordencr, later ordonntr, as 
in Cotgrave. — 1 .. nrdindre, to set in order. — L. ordin-, stem of ordn, 
Older; see Order. Der. ordin-anee, q.v. ; ordin-ate, adj., ME. 
ordinat, Chaucer, C, T. 9160 (E 1284), from pp. ordindtns', ordin- 
ate, sb. (in mathematics) ; ordin-ate-ly ; urdin-at-ion, in Phillips, cd. 

] 706, formed, by analogy with F. words in -lion, from L. ordindtio, 
an ordinance, also ordination. And see ordin-al, ordin-ar-y, ord- 
nance. 

ORDEAli, a severe trial, a judgement by test of fire, &c. (E.) 
The sirclling is artificial; from about A.D. 1605; see N. E. D. It 
is also remarkable that this word (from complete ignorance of its 
etymology) is commonly pronounced ord'e-al in three syllables, 
though the -deal is related to the deal spoken of in dealing cards. 
ME. ordal, Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1046. AS. ordel, orddl; the 
spelling orrff/ is rare, but occurs in the Laws of Edward and 
duthrum, sect, ix, in Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, i. 172; this form 
would answer to mod. E. ordeel, or (by shortening <lue to want of 
stress) to a form oi^el. The usual stielling is orddl, as in the Law.s 
of Ethelred, sect, i (in Thorpe, i. 28 O, and sect, iv (id. i. 294I, and 
see numerous references in Thorpe’s Index; this form answers to 


Chaucer’s ordal (the a having been shortened by lack of stress) ; 
though the latter part of the word (ddl) answers to mod. E. dole. 
The orig. sense is ‘a dealing out,’ separation, or discrimination; 
hence, a judgement, dccision.+OFries. ordel; OSax. urdeli, a judge- 
ment, decision ; Du. oordeel, judgement ; G. urtheil, OrIG. urteili, 
judgement B. The latter part of the word is (etymologically) the 
same as Dole; as shown by Du. deel, G. theil. The prefix is the 
Du. oor-, OSax. and G. wr-, answering to the OHG. prep. «r, Goth. 
us, out, out of, hence, thorough. It was common in AS., in such 
words as or-mUte, immense, or-miid, despondent, or-sorg, free from 
care, or-tr^, wanting in trust, or-wena, wanting in hope, &c. ; see 
Greiii, ii. 356-360. 

ORDE^ arrangement, system. (F.— L.) ME. or</«; occurring 
four times on p. 8 of the Ancren Riwle. -F. ordre, substituted for 
OF. ordine (Godefroy), by the not uncommon change of « to r; see 
Coffer. — L. ordinem, acc. of ordo, order, arrangement, p. Sup- 
posed to be connected with L. ord-iri, to begin, esp. to begin to 
weave, lo lay a warp; see Breal, and Bmgmann, ii. § 128. Der. 
order, verb, in Sir T. Wiat, Sat. ii. 1 . 87 ; order-less, K. John, iii. i. 
253 ; order-ly, adj., Cymb. ii. 3. 52 ; order-ly, adv.. Two Gent. i. 1. 
130; order-li-ness, order-ing. Also dis-order, ordain, ordin-ance, 
ordn-ance, ordin-ate, ordin-at-ion, ordin-al, ordin-ar-y, in-ordin-ate, 
eo-ordin-ate, sub-ordin-ate. 

ORDINAJL, showing order or succession. (L.) In Phillips, 
ed. 1 706 ; chiefly in the phr. ‘ an ordinal number.’ * Ordinall 
Numerals ; * Minsheu’s Span. Grammar (1623) ; p. 1 2. — L. ordinalis, 
in order, used of an ordinal number. — L. ordin-, decl. stem of ordo, 
order; sec Order. Der. ordinal, sb., *a book of directions for 
bishops to give holy orders,’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, from Late L. 
ordintile, neut. of ordinalis. 

ORDINANCE, an order, regulation. (F.— L.) ME. orden- 
nace, Rob. of Briinnc, tr. of Langtoft, p. 83, last line. - DF. ordenance, 
later ordonnance (Cotgrave). — Late L. ordinantia, a command. — L. 
ordinant-, stem of pres. part, of ordindre, to set in order ; see Ordain. 
Doublet, ordnance. 

ORDINARY, usual, customary. (F.-L.) ‘The ordinary 
mnner;’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 583 d. Ordinarily occurs on 
p. 583 h. — F. ordinaire, ‘ordinary;* Cot.— L. ordinurius, regular, 
usual. — L. ordin-, decl. stem of ordo, order; sec Order. Der. 
ordinary, sb., from F. ordinaire, ‘ an ordinary’ (Cot.), L. ordindrius, 
an overseer ; ordinari-ly. Also extra-ordinary. 

ORDINATE, ORDINATION ; see Ordain. 

ORDNANCE, artillery. (F.— L) The same word as ordi- 
nance, which is the old spelling; see K. John, ii. 218; lien. V, ii. 
4. 1 a6 ; cf. Gower, C. A. ii. 1 95 ; bk. v. 2040. It sometimes referred 
to the bore or size of the cannon; cf. Calivor. ‘Engin de teiie 
urdonnance, of such a bulk, size, or bore ; ’ Cotgrave. 

ORDURE, excrement. (K.-L.) In Shak. Hen. V, ii. 4. 39. 
Mh« ordure, Chaucer, Pers. 'I’alc, De Snperbia (.Six-lcxt, Group 1 , 
428). — F. ordure, * ordure ; ’ Cot. — Ol'’. ord (fern, orde) ‘ filthy, nasty, 
foule, . . . ugly, or luathsom to behold Col. Cf. OF. ordir, ‘to 
foule, defile, soilc;’ id. [So also ital. ordura is from the adj. ordn, 
dirty, slovenly, soiled, deformed. '| — L. horridus, rough, shaggy, wild, 
frightful ; see Horrid. So also Ital. ordo answers to MItal. horrido, 
mod. llal. orrido, which Flurio cx]>lains by ‘ horride, hideous, . . . 
enill iaiiourcd, . . . ]othe.soiue to behold.' 

ORE, crude or unrefined metal. (E.) ME. ore, in Chaucer, C. T. 
6646 (D 1064). From AS. dra ; ‘hit is e.’ic berende on weega Drum 
ares and iseriies,’ it is fettile in ores of lumps of brass and iron ; 
Ailfreil, tr. of Bcda, lilx i. c. 1. The word Dra was, socuier or later, 
entirely confused with the (unrelated) AS. dr, brass, also occurring 
in the above ejuotation ; and the dat. ease are, meaning ‘ bronze/ 
occurs in Gregory’s Pastoral, c. 37, cd. Sweet, p. 266. The change 
from A.S. tt to long ojien o is seen again in E. oar from AS. ar; 
whilst the change from AS. 5 to the same is illustrated by AS. fldr, 
}L floor, p. The AS. ora is cognate with Du. oer. But dr is cognate 
with Icel. eir, brass; 011 ( 3 . dr, brass; Goth, aiz, ais, brass, coin, 
money, Mark, vi. 8; cf. aizasmitha, a copper-smith, a Tim. iv. 14; 
L. CPS, bronze. Cf. Skt. ayas, iron; Max Muller, I.ect. ii. 256. 

OREAD, a mountain -nymph. (L. — Gk.) ‘The Nymphs and 
Oreailes;* Spenser, A Pastorall Aeglogue, 1 . 64. — L. Oread-, stem 
of Oreas, a inountain-nymph. — Gk. ’Opeias (the same). — Gk. Spos, 
a mountain. See Origan. 

ORQAN, an instrument, esp. of music. (F. — L.-Gk.) In old 
books, the instrument of music is frequently called the organs or 
a pair of organs ; orgone or orgoon (answering to Is. pi. organa) 
occurs in P. Plowman, C. xxi. 7 ; Chaucer, C. 'i'. 14857 (B 4041); 
the pi. organs is in Chancer, C. T. 15602 (G 134) ; see my note to 
r. Plowm.m, C. xxi. 7. — F. orgone, * an organ, or instrument where- 
with anything may be made or done ; ' Cot.— L. organa ; orig. pi. of 
\ organum, an implement. —Gk. bpyavov, an implement; alli^ to 
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i^yWf a work; see Work. And see Orgies. Der. organ-te, 
organ-ic’alf orfran-ic-al-lyt organ-ismy organ-isty organ-isty orgtm-i§- 
at-ion. tiF The AS. organany sb. pi., used to translate L. orga$ui in 
Ps. cxxxvi. 3 (ed. Spelman), can hardly be called an AS. word. 

OBOIES, sacred rites accompanied with revelry; revelry, drunk- 
enness. (F.— L. — Gk.) In Milton, P. L. i. 415; Drayton, Polyol- 
bion, s. 6 , 1 . iii. — F. orgiesy *the sacrifices of Bacchus; ’ Cot. — L. 
orgioy sb. pi., a nocturnal festival in honour of Bacchus, or{pes. — Gk. 
6pyiay sb. pi., orgies, rites; from sing. *upytoVy a sacred act; closely 
connected with fpyovy work, action. See above. ^ The sing, orgy 
is conmaratively rare. 

OBG-UIiOUS, proud. (F.— OHG.) The reading in modem 
editions for orgillousy Shnk. T roil . prol. 2 . Palsgrave has : * Orguyllom, 
prowde, orgtuilleux* ME. orgeilus, O. E. Misc. p. 30, 1 . 23 ; cf. Sir T. 
Malory, Morte Arthure, bk. xxi. c. i. Anglo-F. orguyllusy Langtoft's 
Chron. i. 54. — OF. orguillus (11th cent.), later orgutUltux, * proud,* 
Cot. — OF. orguil, orguely orgoiV, mod. F. orgueily * pride,* i<L [Cf. 
Span, orgulloy orig. urgidloy as showm by 1 . 1947 of the Poem of the 
Cid, Ital. orgoglioy jiride.] From a supposed OHG. sb. *nrguoliy 
pride ; formed from OIIG. urguoly remarkable, notable (Grali, iv. 
153). See Dier., Schelcr, Liltre. Cf. AS. orgeUlety arrogantly, in 
iElfred, tr. of Boethius, c. 18, $ 4; though connexion with this is 
uncertain, fi. The OHG. word is compound ; the prefix ur- answers 
to AS. or-y Goth, us, out, and has an intensive force, as explained 
under Ordeal, y. The latter part of the word is not clear ; the 
vowel suggests a connexion with AS. gol, 2nd grade of gala/t, to sing 
loudl y. 

ORi itili, a recess (with a window) in a room. (F.— L.> *It may 
generally be described as a recess within a building; Blount has 
oriof, the little waste room next the hall in some houses and mona- 
steries, where particular jiersons dined, and this is clearly an autho- 
rised and correct explanation ; ’ Halliwell's Diet., which see. Spelt 
orya// in the Sejuire of Low Degree, 1 . 93 ; in Ritson’s Metrical 
Romances, vol. iii. — OF. oriol, eurieul, a porch, alley, gallery, 
corridor ; Godefroy. We find le oriol glossed by ‘ de la chambre,’ 
i.e. the oriel of a chamber, in Wright’s Vocab. i. 166, 1 . 9. The 
Late L. form is oriohm, explained as a portico in Matt. Paris, in 
Ducange; see the citations in N. E. 1 ). and Halliwell. Also 
specially applied to the small ap.nrtment in which it was the privi- 
lege of sick monks to dine ; * ut non in infirmaria sed seorsim in 
oriolo monachi infirm! carnem comederent ; ' Matt. Paris, v. 359 ; in 
l^uc.'inge. Also to an oriel -window, as in the Squire of Low Degree, 

I. 93, and in the Krl of Tolouse, 1 . 307 ; Ritson, Met. Kom. vol. iii. 
Of unknown origin ; but the OF. eu points to orig. L. < 7 ; see N. E. D. | 
J*crhaps the L. ori- is the same as in E. ori-fice ; from L. vs, a mouth, 
an entrance, an opening; cf. E. usher, q.v. ^ 'I'liere is an article 
on the senses of the word Oriel in the Archwologia, vol. xxiii. 

OKCEIirT, eastern. (F. — L.) ME. orient, in Chaucer, C. T. 
14320 ^B 3504). — F. orient. ^L. orient-, stem of oriens, the rising 
sun, the east ; properly pres. p.*irt. of orlrt, to rise. Sec Origin. 
Der. orient -al, Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, pt. i. sect. 5, 1 . 4, from F. 
oriental, T.. orientdlis ; orient-al-ist. 

OKIFICFl, a small opening. (F. — L.) Spelt orijis in Spenser, 
F. Q. iv. 13 . 22. — F. orifice, ‘orifice;’ Cot. — L. vrificium, an open- 
ing, lit. ‘the making of a mouth.’ — L. vri-, dccl. stem of a 
mouth ; and -^c-, for/<icere, to make. Sec Oral and Faot. 

ORIFIiAMiyrn, the old standard of France. (F. — L.) ‘The 
oryflamhe, a siieciall rclyke that the Frenshc kynges vse to here before 
them in all battaylcs;’ Fabyan’s Chron. an. 1355, ed. Ellis, p. 467. 
— OF. orifiamhe, ‘the great and holy standard of France;* Cot.— 
l.ate L. auriflamma, the standard of the monastery of St, Denis in 
France. The lit. sense is ‘ golden flame,* hence * a golden banner ;* 
so called because the banner was a red pennon with streamers, and 
was carried on a gilt pole. Cf. L. fiammula, a little flame, also 
a small banner used by cavalry. — L. auri-, for aurum, gold; and 
flamma, a flame. See Aureato and Flame. ^ But the 
Chanson de Roland, 3093, has orie flambe (L. auream fiammam), as 
if the flag itself were golden; and a drawing, showing the shape of 
the oriflammc, is given in Gautier’s edition, p. 278. 

OBIG-AN, O^QAITUM, wild marjoram. (F. — L. — Gk.) [An 
older name is organy, mentioned in Cot grave. We also find AS. 
organe, for which see Cockayne’s I.£echdoms, iii. 340, borrowed 
directly from L. origaHutn."] In Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xx. c. 17; 
Spenser, F. Q. i. 2. 40. — F. origan, ‘ garden organy, wild marjerome ; * 
Cot.— L. origanum (Pliny). — Gk. uptyavov, opiyavos, marjoram; lit. 
‘mountain-pride.*— Gk. opi-, for ipet-, from opov, a mountain; and 
yAvos, brightness, beauty, ornament, delight, fi. Gk. Spot is perhaps 
allied to Skt. varshma, height ; yavot is perhaps from the same root 
as L.gauderey to rejoice. Cf. Oread. 

ORIGIN, source, beginning. (F.— L.) In Hamlet, i. 4. 26; the 
adj. original is much older, in Chaucer, C. T. 12434 (C 500).— F. 


origine, * an originall, beginning ; ’ Cot. — L. acc. of origo, 

a loginning.- L. orln, to arise, begin. Allied to Gk. 6pwiu, l stir 
up. Der. origin-al (as above), origin-aldy, oright^al’i-tyi origin-ate, 
origin-ai-ion, origin~at-or. And see ori-ent, primordial* 

ORIOI^ the golden thrush. (F. — L.) Called * the golden 
oriole* in a translation of BufTon, London, 179s. The old names 
are golden thrush, witwall, wodewale, and heighaw.— OF. oriol, *a 
heighaw, or witwall;* Cot.— L. aureolas, golden; extended from 
aureus, golden. — L. aurum, gold ; see Aureate. 

ORISON, a prayer. (F.— L.) ME. orysou, orfsotm, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 235, 1 . 4846; Chancer, C. T. 5016 (B 596).— AF. ornsoa ; 
OF. orison, oreson, oreisxM (Burguy), later oraison, ‘ orison, prayer;* 
Cot. — L. Brationem, acc. of Bratio, a speech, prayer.- L. orare, to 
pray. — L. Br-, from 01, the mouth ; see Oral. Doublet, oration. 
O'ELLE, in heraldry, an ordinaiv like a fillet round the shield 
within it, at some distance from the edge ; in architecture, a fillet. 
(F.— L.) F. orle, fem. ‘a hem, selvidge, or narrow border; in 
blazon, an urle, or open border about, and within, a coat of arms ; * 
Cot.; Late L. orla, a border, edge; in use A.n. 1244 (Ducange). 
This answers to a L. form *drula, not found, dimin. of Bra, border, 
edge, margin. 

ORLOP, a deck of a ship. (Du.) ‘ Orlope, the uppermost deck 

of a great shin, lying between the main and missen mast, and other- 
wise called tne spare-deck ; the second and lowest decks of a ship 
that has three decks, are likewise sometimes termed orlopes’,' 
Phillips, ed. 1706. Also ‘the second and lower deck of a ship;’ 
id., ea. 1658. But properly applied only to the deck over the hold, 
which became the lower (or lowest) deck in ships having more decks 
than one. Contracted from overlop ; spelt overloppe in Naval Accounts 
of Hen. VII, p. 176 ; 1 . ai. — Du. overloop, ‘ a running over ; de over- 
loop van een sekip, the deck of a diip, the orlo])e ; * Sewel. So called 
because it runs over or traverses the ship ; cf. Du. overloopen, ‘ to run 
over, to run from one side to the other ; * Sewel. — Du. over, cognate 
with E. over ; and loopen, to run, cognate with Ji). leap. See Over 
and Leap. 

ORMOLU, a kind of brass. (F. — L.) ‘Ormolu, an alloy in 
which there is less zinc and more copper than in brass, that it may 
present a nearer resemblance to gold. . . . Furniture ornamented 
with ormolu came into fashion in France in the reign of Louis XV ’ 
[1715-1774]; Becton’s Diet, of Univ. Information. — F. or moulu, 
lit. pounded gold. — F. or, gold, from L. aurum ; and moulu, pp. of 
moudre, to grind, pound, OF. moldre, moire, from L. tmdere, to grind ; 
sec Aureate and Mill. 

ORNAMNNT, that which lieautifics, adornment. (F. — L.) ME. 
ornament; the )) 1 . ornamentes occurs in Chaucer, C. T. 8134 (^ix- 
text, E 258) ; where it is remarkable that the Ellesmere and Camb. 
MSS. have aornementes, and the Ilengwrt MS. has aoumementes. 
[These forms answer to OF. aomement, an ornament, from the verb 
aorner (< L. adornare), to adorn.] Also ornementes, pi., Allit. 
Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1 799. — F'. ornement, ‘ an ornament ; * Cot. — 
L. orniimentum, an ornament; formed with suffix -mentum from 
ornare, to adorn. B. According to Brdal, a contracted form of 
ordinare, to set in order ; see Ordain. Der. ornament, verb, added 
by Todd to Johnson; omament-al (in 1646); ornament-al-ly, orna- 
ment-at-ion ; also (from L. pp. omiitus) ornate ; ornate-ly, ornate-ness. 
Also a d-nrn . 

ORNITHOLOGY, the science of binls. (Gk.) [In Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674, where it is noted as being ‘ the title of a late book ; ’ 
viz. Fuller’s Omithologie, or the S^ieech of Birds ; which is a diiferent 
usage.] First truly used \)y Ray (1678) in his tr. of Willnghby's 
Ornithologia Libri Tres (1676). — Gk. opvtSo-, deck stem of opvis, 
a bird ; and -hoyia, allied to Adyos, a discourse ; see IiOgio. fi. The 
Gk. opyis is interesting as being cognate with AS. earn, an eagle. 
Matt. xxiv. 28. A shorter form apjjcars in Goth, ara, G. aar, an 
eagle ; cf. also Russ, ord/’, an eagle. Named from its soaring ; cf. 
Gk. o pvvpi , I stir urn Der. ornithologi-c-al, ornitholog-ist. 
ORNITHORHYNCUS, an Australian mammal. (Gk.) Lit. 
* bird-snout ; ’ so called from the resemblance of its snout to a duck’s 
bill.— Gk. opyi$o-, for opvts, a bird (above); and fivygof, a snout, 
muzzle. 

ORPHAN, a child bereft of father or mother, or of both parents. 
(L.— Gk.) ‘ He will not Icue them orphanes, as fatherlesse chil- 
dren Sir T. More, Works, p. 173 c; with a reference to John, xiv. 
[This form supplanted the older F. form orphelin, used by Chaucer, 
tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 3, 1 . ai.] — L. orpkanus, John, xiv. 18 
(Vulgate).— Gk. dp<pav6s, destitute, John, xiv. 18 ; A. V. ‘comfort- 
less.* Cf. Gk. with the same sense ; whence bpipAfforifi, one 

who brings up orphans. The shorter form 6pp6s answers to L. orhus, 
dq)ri ved, bereft, destitute. Der. orphan-age, a coined word. 

ORPIMNNT, yellow trisulphide of arsenic. (F.-L.) AIE- 
orpiment, Chaucer, C. T. 16291 (G 823). Lit, ‘gold psiinl.’-F- 
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nrpinttni, ‘ orpimcnt ; ’ Col. — L. auripigmenium, orpiment.— L. o«r/-, 
for aurum, 5 pignuntum, a pi|;ment, paint. See Aureate 
and Pigment. Dor. orpint. 

OBPINE, ORPIN, a kind of stone-crop. (K.-L.) Also 
called livf'long ; whence Spenser speaks of the ‘ orpine growing still/ 
i.c. growing continually; Mniopotmos, 1. 193. MK. or/y/j; Prompt. 
I’arv. — K. orpin, ‘orpin, or live-long; alsfi orjiine, orpiment, or 
arsciiicJi Cot. Merely a docked form of F. orjiment, orpiment; 
sfi ( from its yellow flowers. See Orpiment. 

OBRRRY* iui apparatus for illustrating the motions of the 
pLinets, See. (Ireland.) ‘ Constructed at the expense of (Jharles 
Hoyle, [second] earl of Orrery, about 1715 (rather 1713];’ Haydn, 
Jiict. of Dates. Orrery is tlie name of a barony in the county of 
Cork, in Ireland ; the chief town in it is liannevant. It derives its 
name from the Orhraighe, or * descendants of Orh ; ’ see Cormac’s 
(jlossary, ed. Stokes, cd. 1S68, p. 128. (A. J.. Mayliew.) 

ORBlB, the name of a plant. (Ital. — L. — (ik.l ‘The nature of 
the orriA-root is almost singular;’ Itacon, Nat. Hist. $ K63. Spelt 
nrice in Cotgrave, who explains F. iris l)y ‘ the rainbow, also, a 
flowcrdeluce; iris de P'loreuce, the flowerdeluce of Florence, whose 
root yields our oriVr-powiler.’ The .S|)anish term for orris-roo/ is raiz 
de iris florentina root of the Florentine iris. In 1 1 olland, tr. of Pliny, 
b. xxi. c. 7, we read : ‘ but as for the flour-de-lis [commonly called 
ireos, Holland's note ], it is the root only therof tkat is comfortable 
fur the odor.’ It appears that orri.\, nrice, and orrice, arc Fnglish 
corruptions of the Jtal. irios or ireos. MJtal. irios, ‘a kinde of swcelc 
white roote called oris-roote ; ’ Florio, ed. 1 598 ; cf. mod. Ital. ireos, 
corn-flag, sword-grass (Meailows^. fi. The form of the Ital. irios, 
ireos is not easy to exjdain ; it occurs ns Late L.yrm.s in S3monitna 
llarthulomai, p. 25 ; but it is certainly connected with I., im, which 
is the very word in Pliny, b. xxi. c. 7 ; and this is burrowed from Gk. 

‘the plant iiis, a kind of lily with an aromatic root;’ Liddell 
and Scott. Y' was specially used of the dried roots of the 

iiis; see Lyte, tr. of Dudoens, b. ii. c. 35. It is jirub. short lor 
Tptus pi'Ca, where Tpttut i.s a variant of the gen. Tpifiis (see Prcllwitz). 
Se(‘ Iris. 

OBT, a leaving, remnant, morsel left at a meal. (1£.) Usually in 
the pi. or/A, 'I'roil. v. 2. 15S ; Timon iv. 3. 400. Ml£. ar/es, sb. pL, 
spell ortns in the Prompt. Parv. p. 371, which has: ^Ortus, releef of 
lieestys mete,* i.c. orts, remnants of the food of animals. Not found 
in AS., hut it is in general dialectal use, and is found in MDu., l.ow 
G., and Friesic. 'I'he Friesic is or/ (Outzen) ; the Low G. is orl, esp. 
used of what is left by cattle in eating; cf. Low (1. ortstro, refuse- 
straw; Piemen W'iirterbuch, iii. 272. The word is solved by the 
fuller form found in MDu., viz. oorete, ooraete, a piece left uneaten at 
a meal, alio nauiea due to uver-cating ; Oudemans, v. 403. p. This 
is a compound word, made up of MDu. oor-, cognate with AS. or-, 
OHG. «r- (mod. G. er-), Goth, us, jinp. signifying ‘out’ or ‘with- 
out and MDu. ae/, victuals (Hcxlmm). Thus the sense is ‘what is 
left in eating/ an ‘ ovcr-morscl,’ if we m.ay so express it. For the 
prefix, sec iurther under Ordeal; and sec Bat. Cf. AS. /# /, foo<l ; 
ironi the 3rd grade of eian, to eat; whence y. We may par- 

ticularly note .Swell, dial, or-dte, ur-'die, rcfu.se fodder, orts, from ur-, 
or-, the prefix corresponding to Du. oor- above, and .Swed. dta, 
victuals, food (Kietz). Dan. dial, ored, orret, an ort; cf. also 
N Fries, drte, to leave remnants after eating. Also Bavari.m urdssen, 
urezen, to cat wastcfully, uriiss, urfz, refuse ; where ur- is the OHG. 
form of tlic same ])refix, and rmrn*-- G. essen, to eat ; sec .Schmcller, 
Hav. Wiirt. i. 1 34. Also Norw. orrtc/a (for or«c/n), orts ; MDaii. orte. 

ORTHODOX, of the right faith. (F.-L.-fJk.; or L.-Gk.) 
Iflniuit's Gloss., ed. 1674, has orthodox and orthodoxnl ; so also in 
Cotgrave.™ F. orthudoxe, ‘ orthodoxe, orthodoxall ;’ Cot.— Late L. 
orlhthtoxHs Lewis). — Gk. itpOuho^oe, of the right opinion. — Gk. d/iflo-, 
for e/itfiiv, upright, right, true; and 8i5fo, opinion. p, Gk. is 
cogiuate with 1.. arduus, high, Irish ard, high. y. (ik. is from 
fio/rerr, to seem, allied to I decet, it is fitting ; see Deoorum. IJrug- 
inaiin, ii. § 143. Dor. orthodox-y, Gk. ofSuSo^ia, 

ORTHOEPY, correct pronunciation. ((.Ik.) The word occurs 
in IJp. Wilkins, F,ssay towards a Keal Chanactci, jit. iii. c. 1 (K.). 
This work appeared in i6(iS. Imitated from (ik. iV'/JotTrfia, correct 
]iron^ncintion. — (ik. I'pOo-, for ip06s, right, true ; and trr-os, a wonl. 
.See Orthodox and Epic. 

OBTHOQRAPUY, correct writing, I'F. — L. — Gk.) In rather 
early use. ‘Of this word the true ortngraphie \ Remedy of Love 
ti5th cent.), st. 41, 1. G; pr. in Chaucer’s Works, cd. 1561, fol. 323, 
bock. The word was at first s]h;U or/o-, as in French, but afterwards 
corrected. — OF. ortographic; Cot. only gives the verb or/ngraphier, 

* to ortograjphisc, to write or use true orlography.’ — L. orthographia. 
(I..«wis). — Gk. upBoypwpia, a writing correctly.- Gk. fipOd-, for upOds, 
right ; and yiMttv, to write ; see Orthodox and Oraphlo. Dor. 
ortkographi-c, -c-al, -aNy; orthograph-er, -i^i. 


OSTEOLOGY 

ORTHOPTEROUS, lit. straight-winged ; an order of insects. 
CGk.) Modern and scientific: coined from dp$d-, for dpOds, right, 
straight ; and urep-dv. a wing. See Orthodox and Dlptera. So 

*^OTTo£aN, the name of a bird. (F.--Ital.-L.) See Trench, 
Select (Glossary; the word means ‘haunting gardens, and Trench 
cites or/o/an in the early sense of ‘gardener* from the State Papers, 
an. 1536, vol. vi, p. 534. — OP', hortolan, * a delicate bird. See, ; Cot. 
- Mltal. hortolano, ‘ a gardiner ; also a daintie bird so called ;’ Florio. 
-I.. hortuldnus, a gardener, liclonging to a garden. -L. hortulus, 
a little ganlen, dimin. oihortm, a garden, cognate with E.ynri/ and 
gartk\ see Court, Garth, Yard (1). f The change from » to 
o is common in Italian. 

ORTS, the pi. of Ort, q.v. 

OSCHjLATE, to swing. (L.) In lUount's Gloss., ed. 1674. — L. 
oscilldtus, Ijp. of oseillare, to swing, sway.-L. oscillum, a swing, 
p, Vanicek (with a reference to Corssen in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xv. 156) 
identifies oscillum, a swing, with oscillum, a little mouth, a little 
cavity, a little image of the lace, mask or head of liacchus which was 
su-sjiended on n tree (Lewis) ; with the remark that it meant a puppet 
made to swing or dance. If so, oscillum is a dimin. of osculum, the 
month, itself a dimin. from ds, the mouth ; see Oral. Cf. Verg. 
Georg, ii. 3S9. Der. oscillat-ion, oscillat-or-y. And see osculate. 

OSCULATE, to kiss. (L.) In lllonnt’s Gloss., ed. 1674. - L. 
osculdtus, pp. of osculftri, to kiss. — L. osculnm, a little mouth, pretty 
mouth; double dimin. (with suffix -cu-lu-) from os, the mouth; see 
Oral. Der. osculat-or-y, osculnt-ion. 

OSIER, the water-willow. (F. — I.ate I..) In Shak. L. L. L. iv. 
2. 112. ME. osyere; Prompt. Parv. p. 371 ; oyser, K. Alisaundcr, 
ed. Weber, 6186.'— F. osier, ‘the ozier, red withy, watcr-willow tree;’ 
Cot. Cf. AF. o\ere, an osier ; A. Ncckain ; in Wright’s Vocab. 1st 
Scr. p. no. p. Origin uncertain ; but obviously related to Late I.. 
iisdria, ausdria, a bundle of osiers or twigs of the willow, in Irminon’s 
1‘olypiychum (9th cent.) ; Phil. Soc. Trans., 1902 ; ]>. 543. ( jodelroy 
has OP', ausay, an osier. 

OSRflUM, a metal. (Gk.) Discovered in 1803 (Haydn). The 
oxide has a disagreeable smell ; hence the name, coined from Gk. 

a smell ; earlier form, Connected with oftiv ^ — SS-ytir), 

to smell, and with I* odor ; see Odour. 

OSPREY, the fish-hawk. (F.-L.) Tn Shak. Cor. iv. 7. 34 ; cf. 
Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 1. 1 38. In the old texts, it is spelt aspray in 
liolh passages. Sjielt osprey, ospreie, orfraie (1*'. or/raie), in Holland, 
tr. of Pliny, b. x. c. 3 ; all tltcse forms are related to ossi/rage, also 
occurring in the same chapter. Spelt osprayin Lydgate. Assembly 
of Gods, 813. The name signifies ‘ bone- breaker ; ’ from the bird^ 
strength, p. The form orfraie is from MP'. orfrnye, ‘the osprey ;’ 
Cot. The form osprey appears to be an altered form of an OF. 
*osfraie (not found, but the form intermediate betw'een !•'. orfraie and 
the L. word) ; perhaps by confusion wdth E. prey. All from L. ossi- 
fragus, ossifraga, the sca-cagle, osprey. — I .. ossifragns, bone-breaking. 
— L. ossi-, decl. stem of os, a bone; and frag-, a stem of frnngere, to 
break, cognate with E. break. .Sec OsBOOUB and Break. Doublet, 
ossifras^e. 

OSSEOUS, bony. (L.) A late wind; added by Todd to 
Johnson. — L. osseus, bony; by change of -us to -o/is (common). — L. 
OSS-, from os, a bone. p. Allied to (ik. dariov, Skt. asthi, a lione. 
Jtrugmann, i. § 703. Der. ossify, to turn to bone, from ossi-, decl. 
stem of os, and P'. < L. -jiedre (far facere), to make ; ossific-ai-ion ; 

osstt-ar-y, .Sir '1*. Jlrownc, Urn-burial, c. v. § 4, from L. ossudrium, 
a receptacle for the bones of the dead. Also ossi-frage, os-prey. 

9SBIFBAGE, an osjirey ; also, the bearded vulture. (L.) In 
Levit. xi. 13; Deiit. xiv. 12.— L. ossi/rngus, also ossifraga, a bone- 
breaker ; see Oaprey. 

j OSTENSIBLE, that may be shown, apparent. fL.) Late; see 
TiKid’s Johnson. Coined by adding the suffix -ble (p’. -ble, L. -6i7is) 
to ostensi-, for nstensus, jip. of ostendere, to show. p. Ostendere is for 
*nps.teadere, where *ops is related to oA, near, before, and tendere is 
to stretch ; hence the sense is * to spread before ’ one, to show. See 
Ob- and Tend. Der. os/«isi-6/-y, osiensi-ltili-ty ; we also find ostens- 
/ir = ‘that serves to shew,’ a term in logic; see Bacon, Adv. of 
I.e.'irning, bk. ii. § xiii. 3. And see osteni-at-ion. 

OSTENTATION, show, pomp. (P'. — L.) * Ostentacion and 
shew ; ’ Sir T. More, Works, p. j 191 c. — F. ostentation, ‘ ostentation ; ’ 
C'ot. — L. ostentutionetH, acc. of oslentatio, display. — L. ostentdre, in- 
tensive form of ostendere, to show ; see Ostensible. Der. ostentati- 
ons, in 1673 ; ostentad-otis-ly, -ness. We also find ostent, Merch. "Ven. 
ii. 2. 205, from I* ostentus, display. 

OSTEOLOGY, the science of the bones. (Gk.) Scientific.— 
Gk. dtrrio-, decl. stem of uariov, a bone; and -\oyia, equivalent 
to A070V, discourse, from \4ytw, to sjieak. See Osseous and 
Logic. 
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OSTIiEB, the same as Hoitler, q. v. (F. -L.) Wyclif has 
ocA'/rr, an innke^r, Lnke, x. 35. 

0STBACIB£, to banish by a vote written on a potsherd. (Gk.) 

* And all that worth from hence did oiiracise ; * Marvell, Lachrymse 
Musarum; 1650 (K.). [The sb. ostracisme is in Minsheu, ed. 1637, 
and the MF. ostracisme is in Cotgmve.] Gk. darpatei^HV, to banish 
by potsherds, to ostracise. — Gk. uarpoKov, burnt clay, a tile, potsherd, 
tablet for voting ; also, a shell, which appears to be the ori^. meaning. 
p. Closely allied to Gk. oarptov^ an oyster, and to Gk. £<rrcov, a bone. 
See Oyster and Osseous. Der. ostracis-m ( » F. ostracisme), from 
Gk. oaTpaKiffpos. 

OBTIUCH, a very large bird. (F.— L. a«rf Gk.) ME. oystryeke. 
Squire of Low Degree, 1. 226; in Ritson, Met. Romances, vol. iii. 
Earlier ostrice, Ancren Riwle, p. 13a, note e. Ostrice is a weakened 
form of 05/ruc«. — OF. os/rusee (12th cent. Los/rurAe, Palsgrave, w/rwee, 
Cotgrave, mod. F. autruche; see J.ittre. Cf. Span, avesiruz, Port. 
abestruz, an ostrich, p. All from L. auis strvdhio, i.e. ostrich-bird. 
— L. awis, a bird ; and struthio, an ostrich, borrowed from Gk. arpoy- 
0 iW, an ostrich. 7 . For the L. auis, see Aviary. The (ik. 
arpovStew is an extension from arpovOus, n bird ; which is prob. allied 
to Lith. strazdas, a thrush ; see Throstle. ^ The 1.. auis also 
occurs as a prefix in the singular word bustard ( ■* auis tarda) ; sec 
Bustard. N. Ti. We And also the spelling estridge, 1 lien. JV, 
iv. I . q8. 

OTJSEjR, second, dificrcnl, not the same. (E.) A. The word 
second is the only ordinal number of F. origin, till we come to 
millionth ; it has taken the place of other, which formerly frequently 
had the sense of ‘ second.^ B. We constantly meet with thet on, 
ihet other ■> the one, the other (lit. that one, that other) ; these 
phrases are often spelt the ton, the tother, tlie t being attached to the 
wrong word ; and this exjilains the common prov. IC. the tother, often 
used as tother, without the. It must be remembered that thet or that 
was orig. merely the neut. of the def. .article. ‘ And euer whyl that 
OH hire sorwe tolde That other wepte ’ => and ever, whilst the one told j 
her sorrow, the other wept; Chaucer, C. T. 10809 (F 495). AS. j 
StHer, other, second, Grcin, ii. 305. I’hc long 5- is due to older on-, 
for an-, as in gos (goose) for gans ; ioiS (tooth) for ianth ; hence offer 
stands for *fl«6Vr.4*Du. ander ; Icel. annarr (for *antharr, by assimila- 
tion) ; Dan. anden (neut. andet, ])!. andre) ; .Swed. andra, next, second, 
other; G. ander \ (lollu a/i/Aor.4*Lithuan« antras, other, second 
(Ncssclmann); Skt. antara-s, other, p. We also And Skt. a/iyo-.'i, 
other; which at once shows the division of the word. [We must lie 
careful, by the way, to separate Skt. au/ara-s, other, from Skt. antara-s, 
interior, connected with antar (L. inter), within.'] In Skt. au-tara-s, 
Goth, an-thnr, 1C. o-ther, tlic suflix is the usual comparative sufAx 
appearing in Gk. aoqwj-rep-os , wiser, &c.; seen also in E. whe-ther, 
ei-thcr, hi-ther, &c. ; the Idg. form being -TEK-. 7. The base an- 
is perhaps the Idg. pronominal base found in 1 .ithuan. an-as, that one 
(Ncsselmann, p. 5), and in Russ, on’, he. Thus the orig. sense is 
‘ more than that,’ or ‘ beyond that,’ used in i)ointing out something 
more remote lhaii that which was first contemplated ; hence its use in 
the sense of ‘ second.’ Dor. other-wise, Ml'i. other wise in another 
way, Will, of rulernc, 1. 396 ; an-other. 

OTIOSB, unemployed , idle, futile. (L.) First in 1 794. ■■ L. otiosus, 
une mploy ed. — L. fdium, leisure. 

OTTER, the water-weasel. (E.) ME. oter (with one D; Old 
Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 70, 1. 358. AS, otor, ns a gloss to 
L. lutria in ^Elfric's (Ross., Nomina Ferarum; Voc. 118. 42; .spelt 
oter, id. 320. 21. Ilciicc the adj. yteren, by vowel-changc ; Sweet’s 
AS. Readcr.«f-Dn. otter; Icel. otr; Dan. odder; Swed. utter; (L 
otter ; Russ, vuidra ; Lithuan. udra ; (jk. vopa, a water-snake, hydro. 
p. The common Tentonic type is *otroz, m.; Idg. types *udros, m., 
*udrd, f.; closely related to water; cf. Gk. bSpi, water-snake, with 
vSup, water. The sense is ‘ water-animal.’ Sec Water, Wet. 
Doublet, hydra. 

OTTO, a bad spelling of ATTAR, q.v. (Arab.) 

OTTOMAST, a low stuA'ed seat. yF'. — Arab.> F. ottomane, *an 
ottoman, sofa ; ’ Hamilton. — F. Ottoman, Turkish, Turk. So named 
from Othman or Osman, the founder of the Oitoman or Turkbh 
emmre in A.D. 1299. From Arab, 'othman (Devic). 

OUBIT, a hairy catcrjiillar. (E.) Also c^iV, vmuhii, vmtAet ; see 
The Qubit in Kingsley’s Poems. Spelt woubet, Montgomery’s 
Poems, S. T. S., p. 68, 1. 268. MFl wolhode, wollebode, * multipes;’ 
Catholicon Anglicum.— AS. wdl, wool, and budda, a beetle; Voc. 
543. 10. See Notes on E. Ktym., p. 203. 

OITCH, NO'O'CH, the socket of a precious stone, an ornament. 
(F. — OHG.) The orig. sense is 'socket of a gem,’ but it is com- 
monly used for gem or ornament. The true form is nouch, but the 
initial n is often dropped ; see remarks upon the letter "N, Spelt 
onches in Excxl. xxviii, xxxix ; and in Shak. 3 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 53 ; 
ouches in Sir T. More, Works, p. 337 d. * As a precious stone in 


a riche ouche;' Sir T. Elyot, The Goveinonr, b. iu. c. 30. ME. 
nonche. Chancer, C. T. 8238 (E 382), after a word ending with a con- 
sonant ; but an ouch (for a nouch) in C. T. 6325 (D 743)* . * Nowche, 
monile;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 359, and see Way’s note; he cites : *Fer~ 
maglio, the hangeyng owche, or iluwrc that women use to tye at the 
chaine or lace that they weare about their neckes,’ W. Thomas, Ital. 
Grammar, 1548. So that one sense of the word is exactly mod. £. 

* locket.’ * A golden lase or nnwche;' NN'yclif, 1 Macc. x. 89 ; where 
the A. V. has ‘ a buckle of gold.’— AF. nouche, Stat. Realm, i. 380; 
OF. nouche, nosche, nusche, a buckle, clasp, bracelet, given by Gode- 
froy, s. V. noche. [It is, indeed, obvious that the Low L. nouehia, 
whicli occurs in the Inventory of jewels of Blanche of Spain (cited in 
Way’s note) is nothing but the F. nouche 1.atinised.] The more 
correct Late L. form is nusca (Ducange). — MUG. nusche, nuske, OHG. 
uusca, ttuscha, a buckle, clasp, or brooch for a cloak. Prob. ult. of 
Celtic origin; cf. Irish nasc, a tie, chain, ring; nasgaim, 1 bind 
(Sithade, Stokes). 

OUGHT (i), past tense of Owe, q.v. (E.) 

OUGHT (2), another spelling of Aught, q.v. (E.) Spelt on}/ 
in Wyclif, T.uke, ix. 36. 

OUHCE (1), the twelfth part of a pound Troy. (F. - L.) ME. mice, 
Chaucer, C. T. 16224, (G 750, H2i).-OF. mice (12th cent.), 

mod. F'. once (Litlrif). — L. undo, (1) an ounce, (2) an incli. p. The 
orig. sense is ‘a small weight;* allied to Gk. Synos, bulk, mass, 
weight. Doublet, inch. 

O'UM'CE ( 2) , OirCE. a kind of lynx. (F. ~ L. - Gk.) In Shak. 
Mids. Nt. Dream, ii. 3. 30 ; Milton, P. L. iv. 344 ; and in Holland, 
tr. of Pluiy, b. xxviii. c. 8, last section. ME. mice, King Alisaunder, 
5228. — F. once, an ounce; OF. lonce, Sujip. to Godefroy, s.v. ouce; 
MF'. /once, * the ounce ; ’ Cot. Cf. Port, oupa. Span; onza, Ital. lonza, 
an ounce, p. The OF. and MF. lonce show that the mod. F. once 
resulted from taking /once to represent T once, where / seemed to be 
the def. article. So also Florin (1598) gives an Ital. form onza ; but 
lonza is iii Dante, Inf. i. 32. All from a Late L. popular type *luncia, 
for L. lyncea, {., lynx-like. — L. lync-, stem of lynx, a lynx. — Gk. kvyf, 
a lynx ; see Lynx. For F. o< Gk. v, cf. grotto, tomb, torso. 

OUPH, OUPHE, an elf. (E.) In Merry W*ves, iv. 4. 49. A 
variant of Oaf, q.v. And see Oaf in E. D. D. 

OUR, possessive ])ronoun of the 1st pers. plural. (E.) ME. oure, 
older form ure ; Havelok, 1. 1 3. AS. ure, gen. pi. of ist personal pro- 
noun ; orig. meaning ‘ of us.* This gen. pi. was used as a possessive 
pronoun, and regularly declined, with gen. tires, dat. arum, 8 cc.; see 
(jrcin, ii. 633. It then completely supplanted the older AS. possess, 
pron. user, usser (Grcin, ii. 633), cognate with G. unser and Goth. 
unsar. p. Yet ure is itself a contracted form for *&sere, cognate 
with Goth, unsara, the Gothic form of the gen. pi. of the 1st pers. 
pronoun. Here -ara is the gen. pi. sufAx, and a shorter form appears 
in Goth, uns, equivalent to E. us. 7. BrieAy, our is the gen. pi. 
corresponding to the acc. pi. us ; see Ub. Dor. our-s, ME. oures, 
Chaucer, C. T. 13203 (B 1463), due to AS. ures, gen. sing, of ure, 
when declined ns alwvc ; also ourselves, or (in regal style) ourself ; 
see BelL 017* As to the dispute as to whether we should write 
ours or our's, it cannot matter ; we write day's Air AS. dages (gen. 
sing.), but days for AS. dagas (iiom. pi.) ; thus marking the omission, 
strangely enough, only where the weaker vowel is omitted. The 
apostrophe is merely conventional, and better omitted. 
OURANG-OUTANG ; see Orang-Outang. (Malay.) 

OUBEIi, OUZEL, a kind of thrush. (E.) AfE. osel, Wright’s 
Vocab. i. 164, 1. 3; osul, Trevisa, tr. of Higden, i. 237. AS. d.s/r, 

loss upon L. menda, Voc. 260. 26; older form osla, id. 32. 37. 

lere, as in AS. StSer, other — Goth, anthar, the long o stands for an 
or am ; thus os/e< *ansele or *amsele ; in this case, for the latter. +G. 
amscl, OHG. amsala, a blackbird, ou.sel. The L. merula (whence E. 

can stand for *mesula, and may be connected with OHG. 
amsala W gradation. See Merle. 

OUST, to eject, expel. (F. — L.) The word has come to us 
through Law French. ‘Ousted, from the Fr. oster, to remove, or put 
out, as ousted of the possession {Pecks Case, Mich. 9 Car. 1 . 3 Part 
Crokes Rep. fol. 349), that is, removed, or put out of possession ; ’ 
Blount’s Nomolexicon, ed. 1691.— AF\ ouster (Bozon); OF. oster, 

* to remove, withdraw,’ Cnt. ; mod. F'. 6 ter, Cf. Prov. o.s/ar, hostar 
(Bartsch). p. Of disputed origin ; it has been proposed to derive it 
from \.. 6 bstnre, to withstand, hinder, but this does not wholly suit 
the sense. Yet this is prob. right. Ducange has obstare vel ostnre 
viam, to get in one’s way, from which the change to the sense of ‘ to 
turn one out of the way ’is not difticnlt. See Korting, § 6643 ; and 
cf. Romaunsch dustar {*de-obstare), to drive away Hies, &c. ; also 
Pr ov. d ows/o, to remove (Mistral). Der. oust-er. 

OUT, without, abroad, completely. (E.) ME. ou^ prep. ; ME. 
oute, older form Me, adv., out, ‘Out of alle charitec;’ ('liaucer, 
C. T., A 45 2. ‘ That hi! ne ssolde 011/ wende ’ = that they should not 
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g > out; KoIj. of Gloitc. p. 170. AS. ute, uiaii, adv., out, without; 

rein, i. 634. i'ormed with adv. suffix -* (or -an) from AS. ui, adv. 
‘Fleo’i;an of husc ii/’-to fly out of the house ; * ut of earce'»out 
of tlic .irk ; Crcin, ii. 633. (This shows the origin of the phrase tmi 
of <iiit froin.) + I>u. vit\ Iccl. ut\ Dan. «rf; .Swed. ut\ G. atijs; 
OHG. fiz ; (ifilfi. fit ; whence lira, adv. («= AS. ule) ; utana, adv. and 
prcj). ( - A.S. u/n/j). 4 iSkt. wrf, up, out. It appears also in (Jk. Carjepos 
vS-Tfpot, corresponding to E. utter, outer. All from Idg. types UP, 
UD, up, out. Dor. with-out, thtre-out, out-er, ut-ter, out-n-ost, ut- 
m-oit (double superlatives); see Utter. Utmost, Uttermost. 
Also as a prefix in numerous compounds, for which see below. (Hut 
not in ouirafre.) 

OUTBAiiANCE. to exceed in weight. (Hybrid; E. o/irfF.— 
L.) In Drydcn, tr. of Ovid, Met. xiii. 3^7. From Out an<l 

Balance. 

OUTBID, to bid above or txiyond. (E.) In Shak. 2 Hen. IV, ii. 
4.36.^. See Bid (2). 

OUTBREAK. an outburst. (E.) In Hamlet, ii. i. 33. See 

Break. 

OUTBURST, a bursting forth. First in 1^57, in imitation 

of out-break ; but a good word. Neither in Rich, or TtKld’s Johnson. 

See Burst. 

OUTCAST, one who is cast out, a wretch. (Hybrid; E. and 
Scand.) * For yif it so be th.it a wikked wight be . . . the more ow/ 
east (L. ahiectior) ; ’ Chaucer, tr. nf Jiuetliiiis, b. iii. pr. 4, 1 . 31. See 

Cast. 

OUTCOME, re.sult, event. (E.) An old word; ME. uteume, 
a coming out, deliverance; Ancren Riwle, ]i. 80. Sec Come. 

OUTCRY, a eryiiig out, clamour. (Hybrid; E. owt/F.— I-) In 
Shak. Romeo, v. 3. 193; and in F.ilsgrave. .See Cry. 

OUTDO, to surpass. (E.) In Shak. Cor. ii. T. 150. See Do. 
OUTDOOR, in the open air. (E.) First in 1765; a modern 
con^nction for out of door. Sec Door. 

OUTER, OUTERMOST ; sec Utter, Uttermost. 
OUTFIT, equipment. (Hybrid; E. .Scand.) Fust in 1769; 
added by Tutld to Johnson. See Fit. Der. outfiti-er, outfitt-inff. 
OUTGO, to surpass. (E.) In Shak. Tinion, i. i. 2S5 ; and rals> I 
grave. .See Oo. Der. outgo-inf', sb., ex])enditnre. And see outwent. 
OUTGROW, to grow Ix’yond. (E.) In Shak. Rich. HI, iii. i. 
104. .See Grow. 

OUTHOUSE, a small house built aw.ay from the house. (E.) 
In licaum. and Fletcher, The Coxcomb, iii. i. 53. See House. 
OUTLAHDISH, foreign. (K.) C'f. AS. miendisc, exiled, Levit. 
XX iv. 22. » A.S. ut, out ; and land, land. Sec Band. 

OUTLAST, to last tjeyond. fK.) In Heauni. and Fletcher, Nice 
Valour, iv. i (Shamont). Sec Last (3). 

OUTLAW, one not under the protection of the law. (Scand.) 
ME. outlawe, Chaucer, C. T. 17173 (H 224). AS. nthga, tulah, an 
outlaw ; sec numerous references in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, index to 
vul. i. Jiorrowed from Icel. utlagi, an outlaw. See Out .and Iiaw. 
^ 'I'he word law is rather Scand. th.in E. Der. outlaw, verb, 
K. Lear, iii. 4. 172, from AS. htlagian, A. S. Chron. an. 1014; 
outlaw ry (with F. suffix -rie^-erie), Jul. Cxs. iv. 3. 173. 

OUTLAY, expenditure. (E.) N(>t in Todd’s Johnsion ; but a 
good worfl ; 01 ig. Northern ; first in 1798. See Lay. 

OUTLET, a place or means by which a thing is let out. (E.) 
An old word. ME. utlele. Owl and Nightingale, 1 . 1752; lit. *a 
letting out.* — AS. utl^tan, verb, to let out, let down ; Luke, v. 5. 
.See Let ( n. 

OUTLINE, a sketch. (Hybrid; E. and F'. — I..) Used by 
Drydcn; rarallel bet. J’ainting and Toctry; rcj)r. 18K2, p. 139; ami 
in The Tatlor, no. 182, § 6. Lit. a line lying on the outer etlgc, 
a sketch of the lines enclosing a figure. .See Line. 

OUTLIVE, to live lieyoiul. ^E.) In Shak. Merch. Vcn. iv. i. 
26q. See Live. 

OUTLOOK, a pros])ccl. (E.) ‘Which owe’s to man’s short 
out-look .ill iis cliarms;’ Young’s Night Thoughts, Night 8, 1 . 264 
from end. Sec Look. Der. out-loSi, verb, to look bigger than, 
K. John, V. 2. 113. 

OUTLYING, remote. (E.) Used by Sir W. Temple and W.1I- 
pole; see Richardson. See Lie (l). 

OUTPOST, a troop in advance of an army. (Hybrid ; E. ami 
F. — L.) Late ; sec quotation in Richardson. .See Poet. 
OUTPOUR, to pour out. (Hybrid ; E. and F.) In Milton, I*. R. 
iii. 31 1 ; Samson, 544. Sec Pour. Der. outpour-ing. 
OUTRAGE, excessive violence. (F.— I,.) ME. outrage, to lie 
divided as outr-age, there being no eunnexion with out or ra^e; 
Chaucer, C. T. 2014 (A 2012); Rob. of Glouc. p. 46, I. 1062.— OF. 
outrage, earlier oultrage (Godelroy) ; M V.oultrage, * outrage, excesse ; ' 
Cot. Cf. Ital. o//roggio, outr.igc. p. Formed with suffix -age (<L. 
-atieum) from OF. oltre, outre, beyond ; spelt oultre in Cotgrave ; cf. 


Ital. olira, beyond ; from L. ultra, beyond. See Ulterior. Der. 
outrage, verb, Sjienser, F. Q. i. 6. 5 ; outrag-e-ous, ME. outrageous, 
Chaucer, C. T. 3996 (A 3998), from OF. outrageux, spelt oultrageux 
in Cotgrave; outrageous- ly, -ness. Also o«/re, exaggerated, pp. of 
ou/rer, topass beyond, from F. o/dre, lieyond. 

OUTRXiACH, to reach beyond. (E.) In Beaum. and Fletcher, 
l.ovc’s pilgrimage, v. 4 (Philippo). See Reach. 

OUTRIDE, to ride faster than. (E.) In 2 Hen. IV, i. i. 36. See 
Ride. Der. outn'd-er, one who rides forth, Chaucer, C. T. 166. 
OUTRIGGER, a naval term. (E. and .Scand.) A projecting 
spar for extending sails, a projecting rowlock for an oar, a boat with 
projecting rowlocks (ah. 1840). See Rig. 

OUTRIGHT, thoroughly, wholly. (E.) Properly an adverb. 
‘The frere made the foolc madde outright;’ Sir T. More, "Works, 
p. 483.1. See Right. 

OUTROAD, an e.\cur.sion. (E.) J.it. ‘ a riding out. In i Macc. 
XV. 41 (A.V.). For the sense of road - a riding, see Inroad. 
OUTRUN, to surpass in running. (E.) In John, xx. 4 (A. V.); 
and in Tyndalc’s translation (1326). See Run. 

OUTSET, a setting out, beginning. (E.) Usetl by Burke (R.;. 
See Bet. 

OUTSHINE, to surpass in spleiuhiur. (E.) In Spenser, F. Q. 
V. Q. 21. See Shine. 

OUTSIDE, the exterior surface. (E.) In King John, v. 2. Toy. 
.Sec Bide. 

OUTSKIRT, the outer border. (E. and Scand.) ‘ All that oul- 
skirte of Meathe ; ' Sjxnscr, View' of the State of Ireland ; (Uobc ed. 
p. 668, col. 1 , 1 . 27. See Skirt. 

OUTSTRETCH, to stretch out. (E.) ME. outstreeeken, pt. 1. 
mtstmughte, Rom. of the Rose, 1515. See Stretch. 

OUTSTRIP, to outrun. (E.) In Hen. V, iv. i. 177. From out, 
and strip, to run fast. ‘ The swiftest Plound, when he is hallowed 
[i, e. urged on"] sfrippes forth ; ’ Ciosson, School of Abuse, cd. Arber, 
p. 38. See Strip. 

OUTVIE, to I’xa.'iil, surpass. (E. and F. —L) In Tam. of the 
Shrew, ii. 387. See Vie. 

OUTVOTE. to defeat by excess of voles. ( 1 C. and F. — T.. • 
‘•Sense and luipetitc outvote reason ; ' South’s Sermons, vol, iii. ser. 6 
(R.). Sec Vote. 

OUTWARD, towards the outside, exterior. (E.) ME. ow/iaan/, 
earlier utward, adv., Ancren Riwle, p. 102, 1 . 3, AS. uteweard, 
utewerd, luod. xxix. 20. — A.S. ute, adv., out; and -weard, suffix 
indicating direction. See Out and Toward. Dor. outward, adj., 
Temp. i. 2. 104; outward, sb., Cymb. i. 1. 23; outward-ly, Macb. i. 
3. 54; outwards, where the -s answers to Die Mb), adv. sulfix -es, 
Hamlet, ii. 2. 392 ; oulward-houud, ns to W'hich sec Bound (3^ 
OUTWEIGH, to exceed in weight. (Ii.) In Shak. Cor. i. 6. 71. 
Sec Weigh. 

OUTWENT, went faster ih.m. fE.) In Mark, vi. 33 (A. V.). 
From Out, and went, pt. t. of Wend. 

OUTWIT, to surpass in wit. (E. ) ‘ To outwit and deceive them- 
selves ; ’ South’s Sermons, vol. ii. scr. 7 (R.). See Wit. 

OUTWORKS, external or advanced fortifications. (K.) ‘And 
stormed the outworks of his fortress Butler, lludibras, pt. iii. c. i, 
1.1136. .Sec Work. 

OUZEL, another form of Ousel, cj. v. 

OVAL, of the shape of an egg. (F. — L.) Spelt avail in Minshcu, 
cd. 1627. — Ml'’, ovn/, ‘ ovall, shaped like an egg;' Col. FormecI 
with suflix -al (<L. -alts) from L. du um, an egg; there ivas proh. 
a Late Latin ouhlis, adj., but it i.H not recorded, p. L. uuum is 
cognate with Gk. t^ov, an egg ; and they answer to the Idg. types 
*dwom, *awiom, related by gradation to L. aids, a bird ; see Aviary. 
Perhaps connected with E. egg; see Egg. Der. (from L. fniutii) 
ov-ar-y. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 28, § 5, from Late I.. 
iivdria, the part of the liofly where eggs are formed in birds (Dii- 
cange) ; ov-afe, i. e. egg-shajied, L. oudiiis, with suflix -dtus like the 
]ip. suffix of the 1st conjugation ; and sec ovi-form. 

OVATION, a lesser Roman triumph. (F.— L.) In Minshen, cd. 

• 1627. — F. ovation, ‘a small triumph granted to a commander; ’ Cot. 
— L. oiintionem, acc. of dnulio, lit. .shouting, exultation. — T.. Snare, to 
shuut.< 4 -Gk. to shout, call aloud ; from cvni, tvoi, interjections 

! of rejoicing, csp. in honour of Bacchus. 

i OV^N, a furnace, cavity for baking brc.id, &c. (E.) ME. ouen 
1 (with » for lA, Wyclif, Luke, xii. 28. AS. o/en, ofn, Grein, ii. 310. 
4*1^1. oven; Jcel. ofn, biter omn; of which an earlier form ogn is 
found ; Swed. ugn ; G. ofen ; Goth, auhns. fi. It would appear that 
I the Teut. tyiHJS arc *uhno-, *ii/no- ; Idg. type *ui/nos. Allied to Ski. 
ukhd, a pot ; and to Gk. Ivv 6 s, an oven ; the older sense is remark- 
ably preserved in AS. of net, a pot, a closed vessel. 

OVER, above, across, along the surface of. (E.) ME. ouer (with 
M for v'j, Chancer C. T. 3920 (A 3922). AS. ofer (Grein). +Du. 
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nver ; Icel. yfir ; also o/r, adv., exceedingly ; Dan. over; Swed. b/ver; 
Ci. uber^ OHG. uhar ; Goth, i^ar ; Gk. 6ir«p ; L. super ; Skt. upari, 
above, fi. The prefixed i in L. s~uper has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained ; some think it is equivalent to Gk. if. The common Idg. 
base is *uper‘, closely related to *uperost upper (Skt. upara-t L. 
s-uperusy A.S. ti/era, Grein, ii. 614). y. It is obvions that *up-eros is 
a comparative form ; the superlative takes a double shape, (1) with 
suffix -MO, as in L. summus (from x-f/pmo.O, highest, AS. *u/ema, 
liighest (only found with an additional suffix -est in u/emyftt, written 
lor *u/enusty in Gen. xl. 17); and (2) with suffix -TO, as in Gk. 
vvaros, highest. 8. The positive form is *upo- ; this appears in Skt. 
upoy near, on, under, Gk. inro, under, L. suby under, Goth. »/, under. 
A closely related adverbial form occurs in AS. u/an, aWve, G. obett, 
and £. -ove in ab-ove. The Goth, form uf apjxiars to be further 
related to K. up, and G. auf, upon ; so that there are two parallel 
Teutonic types, viz. UK (Goth. «/, G. oben, K. ab-ove) and UP (E. up, 
G. auf)\ with the parallel comparative forms seen in over and upper, 
c. The senses of ‘under’ and ‘over’ are curiously mi xe<l, as in L. 
suby under, and super, above ; Breal suggests that L. sub refers to an 
upward movement; cf. L. surgere (for *sttb-regere) to rise. {.We 
may further note ME. over, a« 5 ., with the sense of ‘upper,’ Chaucer, 
T- 1.^3; and MIC. overesi, with the sense of ‘uppermost,’ id. 292 
( A 290). And see Up, Sub-, Hypo-, Super-, Hyper-, Above, 
Sum, Summit, Supreme, Sovereign. Der. verbs, as over- 
act, over-awe, &c. ; .ndverhs, as over-board, 8cc.; sbs., as over-coal, 
&c. ; adjectives, as over-due, dec.; sec below. 

OVHRACT, to act more than is necessary. (E. and I..) Used 
by Ben Jonson ; Catiline, ii. 3 (Curius). See Act. 

OVERAXiIjS, loose trowsers worn above others. (E.) MtKlcm ; 
from Over and AIJ. 

OVERARCH, to arch over. (E. and F. - 1 .„) In Milton, P. L. 
i. 304. Sec Arch. 

OVERAWE, to keep in complete subjection. (E. and Scand.) In 
Shak. I Hen. VI, i. 1. 36. See Awo. 

O VERB All AHCE, to exceed in weight. (E. and K. — T..) ‘ For 
deeds alwaysovt.T/in/fl«« words;’ South’s Sermons, vol.vii.ser. 13 (K.). 
See Balance. Cf. out-balance. Der. overbalance, sb. 
OVERBEAR, to overrule. (E.) Much Ado, ii. 3. 157 ; 
])p. overlmrne, I Hen. VI, iii. i. 53. Se(? Bear. Der. overhear- 
ing, adj. 

OVERBOARD, out of the ship. (E.') Hich. J II, i. 4. 1 9. ME. 
ouer hard \ t haucer, t . T., B 922. See Board. 
OVERBURDEN, to burden overmuch. (E.) .Spelt 
Sir T. More, Works, p. K24 b. See Burden. 

OVERCAST, to throw over, to overcloud. (E. and Scand.) The 
orig. sense is ‘to throw over,’ ME. ouerhasten, Kob. of Brunne, tr. 
of Langtoft, p. 70. 1 . 14. The sense ‘overcloud’ Isold; Chaucer, 
T. 1338 (A 1336^. See Cast. 

OVERCHARGE, to overburden, charge loo much. (E. and 
I'’.— C.) The old sense is ‘ to overburden ; ’ (jascoigne, Steel Glass, 

1 062 ; and Palsgrave. See Charge. Der. overcharge, sb. 
OVERCLOUD, to obscure willi clouds. (IC.) In Dryden, tr. of 
Virgil, Ain. xi. 1193. See Cloud. 

OVERCOAT, a coat worn above the rest of the dress. (E. ami 
F. — G. ) M oderii ; see Coat. 

OVERCOME. to sulxliie. (E.) ME. ouereomen, Wyclif, John, I 
xvi. 33. AS. ojercuman, Grein, ii. 314. — AS. ofer,o\Kt; and cuman, 
to come. Cf. Icel. pp. overcome. See Come. 

OVERDO, to do too much, to fatigue, to cook too much. (E.) I 
ME. otierdon; ‘That that is ouerdon*ts& thing that is overdone; 
Chaucer, C. T. idii3 (G 645). A.S. oferdun.m, AS, o/er, over; and 
don, to do. See DO. 

OVERDOSE, to dose too much. (E. and F.-Gk.) Modern ; 
not in Todd's Johnson. See Dose. 

OVERDRAW. to exaggerate in depicting. (K.) First in 1844, 
in this s ense ; not in Johnson. See Draw. 

OVERDRESS, to dress too much. (E, and F,-L.) In Pope, 
Moral Essays, iv. 5a. See Drees. 
overdrive, to drive too fast. (E.) in Gen. xxxiii. 13 
(A. V.); and in the Bihlc of 1351. A.S. oferdrlfan, AUfred, tr. of 
Grosius, b. 1. c. 7 ; ed. .Sweet, p. 40, J. i. See Drive. 
OVERFLOW, to flood, flow over. (E.) We find the jjp. over- 
flown, inundated, Spenser, F. Q. iii. 5. 17. ME. ouerflowen, Wyclif, 
Luke, vi. 38. AS. o/erjlowan, Luke, vi. 38.1- AS. o/er, over; and 
flowan, to flow; pt. \..fleriiw, pp. Jlunwit ; so that the form overflown 
lor the p p. is correct. See Plow. Der. overflow, sb. ; overflow-ing. 
OVERGROW, to grow over. (E.) Pp. ouergrowen, Sir T. More, 
Works, p^4d ; Gawayn and Grenc Knight, 2190. See Grow. 
OVERHANG, to project over, impend, (E.) Contracted to 
o’erkang. Hen. V, iii. 1. 13. See Hang. 

OVERHAUL, to draw over, to scrutinise. (E. and F.— G.) { 
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Spenser has overkaile, to hale or draw over; Shop. Kal. Jan. 75. 
Se e Ha le. Haul. 

OVERHEAD, above one’s head. (K.) In Shak. L. L. L. iv. 3. 
281. See Head. 

OVERHEAR, to hear without being spoken to. (E.) In Shak. 
Meas. iii. i. 161. Sec Hear. 

OVERJOYED, transported with gladness. (E. and F. •>!.) In 
Shak. Much Ado, ii. t. 230. See Joy. Der. overjoy, sb., a Hen. VI, 

'oV^^ADE, to lade with too heavy a burden. (E.) ‘For 
men may ouerlade a ship or barge;’ C'haucer, Legend of Good 
Women, Cleop. 42. The pp. overladen is in Ancren Riwle, p. 368, 
1 . 2 1. See L^e. 

OVERLAND, passing over the land. (E.) First in i Soo ; not 
in ’ Fodd ’s Johnson. See Land. 

overlap, to lap over. (E.) Sijclt overlap in 1736; not in 
To dd’s Johnson. See Lap. 

OVERLAY, to spread over, to oppress. (E.) Often confused 
with overlie ; in particular, the pp. overlaid is often confused with 
overlain, the pp. of overlie, Richardson confounds the two. Wyclif 
has ^ouerleiyng of folkis'for L. prcssnra gentium; Luke, xxi. 25. 
Sec Lay. 

OVERLEAP, to leap over. (E.) ME. ouerlepen, 1>1. t. ouerleep ; 
P. Plowman, B. prol. 150, where the true sense is ‘outran,’ in con- 
formity with the fact that ME. lepen (like G. lau/en) commonly 
means ‘to run.* AS. oferhleapan; the pt. t. oferhleop occurs in 
iElfred’s tr. of Beda, b. v, c. 6.»AS. o/er, over; and hleapan, to 
run, to Ic^. Sec Leap. 

OVERLIE, to lie upon. (E.) Often confused with overlay ; the 
pp. ouerlein, in the s(;nse of ‘ o])]>rcsscd/ occurs in Gower, C. A. iii. 
224; bk. vii. 3930. The verb ouerliggen occurs in (). Eng. Homilies, 
cd. Mor ris, i. 33. 1 . 16. See Lie (1). 

OVERLIVE. to outlive, survive. (E.) MF*. ouerliuen, Wyclif, 
Exod. xxi. 22 (later text). AS. o/erlihhan, in Bosworth-Toller’s 
Diet. .See Live. 

OVERLOAD, to load overmuch. (E.) Gascoigne has ouerloding. 
Ste el G lass, 1 . 1009. See Load. Doublet, overlade, q.v. 

OVERLOOK, to inspect, also to neglect, slight. (J‘^.) ME. 
ouerloken, in the sense ‘ to look over,' or * peruse ;’ Chaucer, Book of 
the Duc hess, 1. 232. See Look. 

OVERMATCH. to surpass, conr^uer. (E.) ME. ouermaecken, 
Ch auce r, C. T. 9096 (K 1220). See Maton. 

OVERMUCH too much. (E.) .Spelt oMcrmwcAr/ in Chaucer, tr. 
of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 7 ; 1 . 13, See Muoh. 

OVERPASS, to pass over. (E. and F. — L.) ME. ouerpassen, 
Chaucer, tr. of liuethius, b. v. pr. 6 ; 1 . 74. See Pass. 
OVERPAY, to pay in addition. (E. and K. — I..) In All’s Well, 
iii. 7. 16 . See Pay. 

OVERPLUS, lliat which is more than enough. (E. and L.) In 
Antony, iii. 7. iv. 6. 22 ; Mli, ouerpluse, Trevisa, tr. of Higdcn, 

i. 407. From £. over ; and L. plus, mure ; see Nonplus. Doublet, 

surplus, 

OVERPOWER, to subdue. (Ii. and F. — I..'' Contracted to 
overpower. Rich. II, v. 1. 31. See Power. Der. overpower, sb., i.e. 
ex cess o f power, Bacon, Ess. 58. 

OVERRATE, to rate too highly. (E. and F. — L.) Contr. to 
de rrate , Cymb. i. 4. 41. See Rate. 

OVERl^ACH, to reach beyond, to cheat. (£.) ME. ouer- 
recken, P. Plowman, Ii. xiii. 374. See Reach. 

OVERRIDE. to ride over. (E.) ME. ouerriden, pp. overriden, 
Chaucer, C. T. 2024 (A aoaz). AS. n/erridan, to ride across (a ford) ; 
Ail frcd, tr. of Beda, iii. 14. Sec Ride. 

OVERRULE, to influence l^ greater authority. (E. and ]•'. 
— L.) In K. Lear, i. 3. 16. See Rule. 

OVERRUN, to spread or grow over, to outrun. (E.) MK ouer- 
rennen, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 124, 1 . 10. Sec 
Run. 

OVERSEE, to superintend. (E.) ME. ouersen, P. Plowman, 
B. vi. 113. AS. o/ersenn, used in the sense to look down on, to 
despise ; Ailfred, tr. of Boethius, c. 36, sect. 2. See See. Der. 
overse-er, Tyndall, Works, ]). 232, 1. 6; oversight, (i) super- 
intendence, Bible, 1551, I Chron. ix. 31 ; (2) omission, a Hen. IV, 

ii. 3. 47. 

OVERSET, to upset, overturn. (E.) ME. ouersetten, to oppress ; 
O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. 51 ; and see Prompt. Parv. p. 373. 
AS. (/ersettan, to spread over, cover, ASifred, tr. of Boethius, b. ii. 
pr. 7 ; c. xviii. s'-ct. 1. See Set. 

OVERSHADOW, to throw a shadow over. (E.) Mli. ouer- 
schadewen, Luke, ix. 34. AS. o/ersceadian, Luke, ix. 34- 
Shadow. 

OVERSHOOT, to shoot beyond. (E.) The pp. ouershot.'e 

E c 2 
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tetter otiersko.') is in Sir T. More, Works, p. 1 13411. Palsf^ravc has 
nvershnU tnv selfe. See Sboot. 

OVEBSIOHT ; see Oversee. 

OVEllSPBEAD, to spread over. (E.) MIC. auerspreden, pt. t. 
ouenprafhU, (Jhaucer, C. T. 2873 (A 2871) ; Layamon, 14188. AS. 
itferapru Jan, to overspread ^Itosworth). •• AS. o/er, over ; and sprSdan ; 
sf-e Spread. 

OVEBSTEP, to step teyond, exceed. (V..) Contr. to o'erstep, 

I l ainlet , iii. 2. 21. AS. o/ersteppan. Sec Step. 

OVERSTOCK, to stock too full. (E. j O'erstoek'd is in Dryden, 
The Medal, 102. .See Stock. 

OVERSTRAIN, to strain too much. (1C. and F. — I ..) In Dryden, 
Art of Painting, § 54 (R.). See Strain. 

OVERT. open, apparent, public. (F.-L.) ‘The wey ther-to is 
so ouerte’,' Chaucer, ITo. of Fame, b. ii. 1. 210 —OF. overt (later 
ouvert), pp. of ovrir (later otivrir), to open. p. The exact formation 
of the word is uncertain ; but I.ittrd’s explanation is now accepted, 
that OF. ovrir was a perverted form of OF. ovrir, to oiien ; from L. 
aperire, to o^n; the change being due to frequent association with 
(JF. eovrir (F. couvrir), to cover. (.So Kdrling, Ilatzfeld.) For 
aj)erire, see Aperient. i|f 1 ties cites Prov. ohrir, vbrir, M Ital. oprire 
(Florio), to open, which he distinguisiies from Span, abrir, mod. Ital. 
tprire, derived directly from 1.. aperire, to open. As to ovrir, he 
supposes this to be a shorter form of OP. n-ovrir, a-uvrir, to open, 
words of three syllables, f)ccurring in the l.ivre des Rois. These 
forms arose from Prov. n</MArf>(R.'iynouard, Lcxitjuc Roman, ii. 104'), 
in which the prefixed a- (<L. ad) does not alter the sense, but is 
adde<l as in ahlasmar, o/ranher ; whilst duhrir is from tlie L. dr-operire, 
to open wide, lit. ‘ uncover,* used by Celsua (While). lie supfmrts 
this by instancing mod. Prov. diirhir, l^iedmonlese durvi, Walloon 
drovi, Lorraine deurvi, all corre.sponding to the same L. deoperlre. 
I., aperire is for *Qp-uer-\re, ]oaraIlel to Lith. vz-wer-li, to shut ; just 
as L. aperire (for *ap-uer~ire) is piirallel to Lith. at-wer-ti, to open ; 
Rruginann, i. §282. Cf. Skt. vr, to cover. Dor. m>eri-ly\ overt- 
ure, mc.ming ‘an open, unprotected place,’ Spenser, Shep. Kal. 
July, 28, from OF. overture, later ouverture, ‘ an overture, or oj'iening, 
an entrance, hole, beginning made, a motion made [i. e. proposal], 
als o an oi^ning, manifestation, discovery, uncovering,’ Col. 
OVERTAKE, to come up with, in travelling. (E. and Scand.) 
ME. ouertaken, Ilavelok, 181O; Ancren Riwle, p. 244, note g.— 
A.S. ofer, over ; and Iccl. taka, to lake. Cf. led. yjirtak, an over- 
taking, surpassing, transgression ; which prob. suggested the K. won). 
See Take. 

OVERTASK, to task too much. (E. and F. — L.) In Milton, 
(’omus, 3og. See Task. So also over-tax, 

OVERTHROW, to throw over, u]iset, demolish. (E.) MIC. 1 
ouerthrowen. King Alisaunder, 1113. See Throw. Der. overthrow. 
Jib., Much Ado, i. 3. fiy. 

OVERTOP, to rise above the top of. (E.) Temp. i. 2. 8i. 
See Top. 

OVERTURE, a proposal, beginning. (F. — L.) All’s Well, iv. 
3. 4(). Also ‘a disclosure,’ K. Lear, iii. 7. 8g. .See Overt. 
OVERTURN, to overthrow, upset. (E. and F. — L.) ME. 
niiertiirnen, Ancren Riwlc, p. 356, 1. 16. See Turn. 
OVERVALUE, to value too much. (1C. and F. — L.) Con- 
tracted to overvalue, tjinb. i. 4. 120. .See Value. 
OVERWEENING, thinking too highly, conceited. (E.) The 
])rcs. ])art. ouerweninde occurs in the Ayenhilc of Inwyt, ed. Morris, 
p. 169, 1. 26 ; where wVirfe is the Kentish form for -inge {-ing). .Shak. 
even uses the verb overween, 2 lien. IV, iv. 1. 149. AS. o/erwenian, 
to be insolent. ‘Insolesceret, o/*erw«iif/e; ’ Corpus CIoss. 1099; 
.spelt obernuaenidae, Epinal (lloss. 538. Lit. ‘going teyond what is 
customary.’— AS. o/er, beyond; wenian, to be aecusloined ; see 
Wean. Tims it is only remotely connected with ween, q.v. 
OVERWEIGH, to outweigh. (E.) MIC. ouerwe)en\ ‘ luiie 
ouerweib hit’ = love overweighs U, Ancren Riwle, p. 386, 1. 25. See 
Weigh. Dor. overweight. 

OVERWHELM, to turn over, bear down, demolish. (1C.) ME. 
ouerwhelnien. Rum. of the Rose, 3775; R«b. of Urunne, Ir. of 
I.4ingtoft, p. 190, 1. 10. ‘'I'he crlhc sail thaini ouer-whclme;* 
St. Cnlhhert. 496 p See Whelm. 

OVERWIBE. wise overmuch. (E.) In Rcaum. and Fletcher, 
Ph ilaste r, last line uf Act iv. See Wise. Dor. overwise-Iy, -ness, 
OVERWORK, excess of work. (K.) The verb to overwork is 
in Palsgrave. 'I’he sb. i.s, etymologically, the more orig. word. Sec 
Work. Dor. overwork, verb; wlicuce the pp. overwrought. 
OVERWORN. worn too much. (E.) In Twelfth Nt. iii. i. 66. I 
Fr om o ver\ an<l worn, jm. oiwear. See Wear. 
OVERWROUGHT, wrought to excess. (E.) In Urvden, An 
of Poetry, c. i. 1. 50. .Sec Overwork. 

OVIFORM, egg-shaped. (L.) Used by T. Burnet, Theory of 


the Earth, 1759 (R.). -L. out-, for ouum, an egg; and /orm-o, form. 
.Sec Oval and Form. ^ So also oviduct, Phillips, cd. 1 706, from 
L ductus, a conducting, a duct ; see Duot. Also ovi-parous, Phillips, 
etl. 1706, from L. uuiparus, egg-producing, froxa. parere, to produce; 
see Parent. Also ovoid, egg-shaped, a clumsy hybrid compound, 
from I., buo-, for ouum, an egg, and Gk. e78or, form. 

OWE, to possess ; hence, to possess another’s property, to be in 
debt, be obliged. (F-) MIC. a^en, awen, o^nt, owen, orig. ‘to 
possess ; * hence, to be obliged to do, to be in debt. * The dette 
ihet tu owest me ’-the debt that thou owest me, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 126, 1. 13. * Hou myche oiw'.s/ thou?’ Wyclif, Luke, xvi. 5. For 
this important verb, see Miitziier’s O. Eng. Diet. p. 49, s.v. ajen ; or 
.Stratmann, p. 23; or N.E.T). The sense ‘to possess’ is very 
common in Shakespeare ; see Schmidt. AS. ngan, to have, ijossess, 
Grcin, i. 19. The change from a to o is perfectly regular, as in ban, 
bone, Stan, stone ; the g passes into w after a, as usual.+Icel. eiga, 
to i>ossesi^ have, be bound, own; Dan. eie, to own, possess; Swed. 
iiga, to own, possess, have a riglit to, be able to ; OHG. eigan, to 
possess ; Goth, aigan, to possess. 'J'eut. type *aig-an-. p. Further 
related to Skt. if, to possess, to be able ; whence ifa-, a jiroprictor, 
owner; the form of the root being ICIK. Briigmann, i. $ 701. 
^ It may be noted that the Goth, aigan has the old past tense aih, 
used ns a present tense ; so also A.S. dh, 

OUGHT. I'he pres, tense of A.S. agan is dh, really an old past 
tense; the past tense is dhte (Goth, aijua), really a secondary past 
tense or pluperfect; this became MIC. ahte, agte, aughte, oughte, 
properly dissyllabic, as in * oghte be,’ Chaucer, C. T. 16808 (G 1340^ » 
where Tyrwhitt has the inferior reading ‘ ought to be.’ 'The pp. of 
AS. dgan was dgen, for which see Own (i). Dor. ow-ing, esp. in 
ph r, owi ng to, i.e. due to, because of. Also own (i), own (2).^ 
OWL, a nocturnal bird. (1C.) MIC. oule, Chaucer, Pari, of F'oules, 
343 ; pi. aides, id. 599. AS. die, l.«vit. xi. l6.-4-T)u. uil ; Icel. tigla ; 
‘Dan.ugle; Swed. «g/a; G. eule,i)ll(i, uwela. Tout, types *ui»a/5M, 
uwwaldn-, f. p. Allied to L. idida, an owl, Skt. uldka-, an owl. 
All from an imitative root, signifying to hoot, howl, screech ; cf. Gk. 
iiKaet, 1 howl, uAohvXfii', to howl, ihfXeO, interjection ; L. ululdre, to 
howl, ulucus, a screech-owl. y. With a prefixed k, added for 
emphasis, we get G. heulen, whence OF. huller; sec Howl. Some- 
what similar is G. vhn, an owl, MIIG. hdive, f)IIG. huwu; cf. 1C. 
hoot. Der. ow!-et, dimin. form, also s]>eU howlet, Macb. iv. i. 17; 
owl-ish. 

OWN (i), jiossesscd by any one, proper, peculiar, belonging to 
oneself. (E.) ME. a)en, awen (North. E. awin),awen\ later, con- 
tracted tu own by omission of e. ‘ Right at min owni cost, and be 
your gyde;’ (’haiicer, C. '1'. 806 (A 804). ‘Thar awyn fre’ — their 
own free property ; Harbour, Bruce, iii. 752. AS. dgen, own, Groin, 
i, 20; orig. the pi>. of the anomalous strong verb dgan, to owe, i.e. 
toposscs.s; See Owe.-plcel f/giM, one’s own; orig. the old pp. of 
eiga, to ]>ossess; Dan. and Swed. egen, one’s own; Goth, aigin, 
projierty, possessions ; a neul. sb. formed from the adj. which was 
orig. the old j)p. of aigan, to possess. Thus the orig. sense is 
‘possessed’ or ‘held.’ Der. mvn, verb, to possess; see own (2). 
own (3). 

OWN {2), to possess. (E.) MIC. a)nien, ahnien, ohnien, ahnen, 
ohnen\ Layamon, 11864, 25359; Ormulum, 5649. AS. dgniau, 
to appropriate, claim as one’s own; Grein, i. 2a. Formed with 
cansal suffix -inn from dgn, contracted form of dgen, one’s own ; see 
Own (l).+Iccl. eigna, to claim as one’s own; from eight, own; 
Goth, ga-aigindn, to make a gain of, lit. make one’s own, 2 Cor. ii. 1 1 ; 
from one’s own iirojierly. ^ It is thus evident that the verb 
is a derivative from the adjective. Der. own-er, ME. o)enere, Ayen- 
bile of Inwyt, cd. Morris, p. 37, last line hut one; ownership. 

OWN (3), to grant, admit. (E.) ‘ You will not own it,* i.e. 
admit it, Winter’s 'I’alc, iii. 2. 60. A peculiar development of own (2) ; 
as if ‘ to make one’s own,’ or ‘ to take to oneself.’ ^ The MIC. 
unnen (AS. nnnan), to grant, comes near to the sense of own (3) ; but 
it diK‘5 not seem to have influenced it, and soon became obsolete. 
OX, a ruminant quadruped. (E.) ME. ox, pi. oxen, Chaucer, 
C. 'r. 889 (A 887) ; oxis, Wyclif, Luke, xvii. 7. AS. oxa, pi. oxau, 
(freiu, ii. 36 o.^Du. os ; Icel. uxi, also oxi ; pl. yxn, bxn ; Dan. oxe, 
pi. oner; Swed. oxe; Cl orAse, ocks, pi. ocAsen ; OHG. oA.so; Goth. 
auhsa, atihsus.^'W. yrh, pl. ychen ; Skt. tikskan-, an ox, bull ; also, 
‘a Vedic epithet of the Maruts who, by bringing rain, i.e. by 
sprinkling, impregnate the earth like bulls ; ’ Benfcy. The Maruts 
arc storms; see Max Miiller, Lectures, ii. 416. Tent, base *ohsan - ; 
hlg. b.ase *uksnH-. p. The Skt. ukshan is usually derived from «A.sA, 
to sprinkle. Further, ukdi is allied to Gk. vyp6s, moist, as well as 
to Icel. vbkr, moist, prov. E. wokey, moist (Halliwcll) ; see Brug- 
maiin, ii. $ 114; Benfcy, p. 108. See Wake (2). Der. ox-eye, 
ox-eyed, ox-fly, ox-goad', ox-stall', also ox-///, q. v. 
OXALIB, wood-sorrel. (L. — Gk.) In Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xx. 
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c. ai.i-L. oxa/is (Pliny). Glc, 6 (a\iv, (i) a sonr wine, (a) Borrel. 
So named from its sourness. — Gk. 6 £vs, sharp, keen, cutting, acid. 
Allied to L. tlctr, sharp, pungent ; lirugmonn, i. §§ j6i, 536. Dar. 
oxali’C ; cf. ox-ide^ oxy-gen, oxy-nul, oxy-tone. 

OXIDE, a compound of oxygen with a non-acid base. (Gk.) 
A coined word ; from ox-, short for oxy-, part of the word oj^-gen ; 
and -ide, due to Gk. like, which more commonly appears ns 

-/(/, as in ellipso-id, spkero-id, ovodd, and the like. Sm Oxygen. 
Pe r, ox id-he, oxid-is-er, oxid-is-able, oxid-at-ion ; all coined words. 

OXIiIP, the greater cowslip. (E.) Tn Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1. S50; 
Wint. Ta. iv. 4. 125. AS. oxandyppi\ sec Cockayne's J^chdoms, 
iii. 340.»A.S. oxan, gen. case of oxa, an ox; and dyppe, a slop, i.e. 
a piece of dung. [This confirms the etymology of cowslip already 
given ; see Cowelip.] ^ It should therefore tie spelt bx-slip. 

OXYGEN, a gas often found in acid compounds. (F.— Gk.) 
The sense is ‘generator of acids;’ and it is a coined word. The 
discovery of oxygen dates from 1774 (Haydn); but the name is 
French. — F. oxygene; in 1787 (Hatzfcld). — Gk. ofu- (written oxy- in 
Koman characters), for sharp, keen, acid ; nnd yev-, to produce, 
base of yi-yv-o/tai, 1 am produced or born. See Oxalis and Gene- 
rate. Per. oxvgen-ate, oxygm-ise^ oxygen-ous ; and see ox-ide. 

OXYMEIi, a mixture of honey and vinegar. (L.— Gk.) In 
early use ; it occurs ns AS. oxumelle ; see Cockayne's A. S. Leech- 
doms, iii. 36s. — T,. oxymeli (Pliny). — Gk. — Gk. Afu-, for 

ofvr, acid ; and /icXt, honey. See Oxalia and Mellifluoue. 

OXYTOI^, having an acute accent on the last syllable. 
(Gk.) A grammatical term. — Gk. Afiirovos, shrill-toned ; also, as 
a grammatical term. — Gk. ufv-, for u^v;, sharp; and rovos, a tone. 
See Oxalis and Tone. 

OYER, a term in law. (F. — L.) An OF. law term. * Oyer and 
terminer [lit. to hear and determine], is a commission specially 
granted to certain persons, for the hearing and determining one or 
more causes,' &c. ; Blount’s Law Diet., cd. 1691. Cf. AF. oier et 
terminer; .Stat. Realm, i. 44 (1276); AF. oyer, as sb., a hearing, 
Year-books of Kdw. I. i. 73. — A F. r.ycr, mod. F. ouir, to hear. — L. 
and ire, to hear. See Auaienoo. Per. oyez. 

OYEZ, OYES, hear ye! (F.-L.) Ilenryson has: oyns.' 
oyitsf Pari, of Beistis, 1 . 53. The first word of every proclamation 
by a public crier; now corrupted into the unmeaning Of yes! 
* O yes, a corruption from the F. oyez, i. e. hear ye, is well known to 
be used by the cryers in our courts,’ &c. ; Blount, T..aw I>ict., ed. 
1691. — AF. oyez, 2 p. pi. imp. of oyer, to hear; Stat. Realm, i. an 
fab. 1286); see Oyer. 

OYSTER. a well-known bivalve shell-fisli. (F.-L. — Gk.) [The 
AS, form osire was borjowed from Latin ; cf. ‘ ostrea, ostre* in Voc. 

1'he diphthong shows the mod. 1C. form to be from the 
French. ] ME. oistre, Chaucer, C. T. 18a. — AF". oyster. Liber Albus, 
p. 244; OF. ois/re, in the 13th cent. (Liltre) ; whence mod, F. 
huilre.^l.. ostrea, more rarely os/rewm.- Gk. oarptov, an oyster; so 
called from its shell. — Gk. oarinp, a bone, .shell ; akin to L« os (gen. 
ossis), a bone. See OsseouB, Ostracise. 

OZONE, a substance perceived by its smell in air after electric 
discharges. (Gk.) ‘ Ozone, a name given in 1840 by M. Schonbein 

of Basel to the odonr in the atmosphere developed during the elec- 
tric discharge;’ Haydn. — Gk. o^oir, smelling; pres. pt. of u^civ, to 
smell. Gk. o^fiv stands for ub-ytiv, from the base u8-, to smell, 
appearing also in L. od-or, smell ; see Odour. 


P 

PABULUM, food. (L.) * Pabulum or food;’ Bp. Berkeley, 

Siris (1747), S 197 C'l'odd).- L. pabulum, food. Formed with suffix 
-hulu- from pfi-, base of pascere, to feed (pt. t. pd-ui) ; see Pastor. 
Per. pabul-ous. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 21. $ 15; 
pabul-ar. 

PACE, a step, gait. (F.-T..) ME. pas, pai.s, Rob. of GIouc. 
p. 149, 1 . 3129 ; Chaucer, C. T., A 825, 1033. — F. />a.v. — L. possum, 
acc. of passus, a step, pace, lit. a stretch, i.e. the distance ^tween 
the feet in walking. — L. passus, pp. of pandere, to stretch. See Ex- 
pand. Der. pace, verb, a doublet of Pass, q. v. ; pac-er, Spectator, 
no. 104. 

PACHA, the French spelling of Pasha, q.v. 

PACHYDERMATOUS, thick-skinned. (Gk.) Modem and 
scientific. — Gk. waxv-, for vaxvs, thick ; and Stppar-, stem of Ssppa, 
a skin ; with suffix -ous (=^L. -osus). p. The Gk. vaxvr is cognate 
with Skt. bahu-, strong, y. Gk. Bippa is a hide, * that which is flayed 
off ;’ from Gk. Sipuv, to flay, tear, cognate with E. Tear, verb, q.v. 
Der. pachyderm, an abbreviation for pachydermatous animal. 


PACIFY, to appease, make peaceful. (F.— L.) Spelt pactjle, 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 871 b. — F. pacifier, ‘to pacific;* Cot.— L. 
pdcifiedre, pdcijiedri, to make peace.— L. pad-, decl. stem of pax, 
peace ; and -fiedre, for facere, to make ; see Peace and Fa^ Der. 
padfi-er, spelt pacyfyer. Sir T. More, Works, p. 87a d ; padfic-at-ion, 
from F. pacification, ‘a pacification’ (Cot.), which from L> acc. 
pdeificatitmem, due to pddfiedre; pacificai-or, Bacon, Life of Hen. VIli 
ed. Lumby, p. 52, 1 . 10, from L. pdcificdlor ; pacific, formerly paeifick, 
Milton, P. L. xi. 860, from V. pactfique, ‘ pacificous’ (Cot.), which 
from I,, adj. pdcificus, peace-making ; padfic-al, pacific-ahly. 

PACK, a bundle, burden, set of cards or hounds, 8 cc. (Low G.) 
ME. pnkke, P. Plowman, B. xiii. 201 ; ]) 1 . packes, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 166, Last line. — I.OW G. pakk, pak\ Du. pak, a pack ; cf. Icel. 
pakki, a pack, bundle; Dan. pakke\ Swed. packa; G. pack. p. It 
appears to be a true Teutonic word, though few Teutonic words 
begin with p. There is no proof that it was suggested by the L. 
base pac-, as in pp. pae-tus, from pangere, to fasten. [We also find 
Irish pac. Gall, pae, from £.; Bret. borrowed from Romanic; 
Ital. pacco, F. paqu-et, l^te L. paccus, from Tentonic.] Der. pack, 
verb, ME. pakken, P. Plowman, B. xv. 184; pack-er, pack-horse, 

2 lien. IV, ii. 4. 177; pack-ing; pack-man; pack-needle or pack-ing- 
needle, lliV,. pakkenedle or paknedle, P. Plowman, B. v. 212; park- 
saddle. Cor. ii. i. 99 ; pack-thread Romeo, v. 1. 47. Also pack-age, 
pack-et, q.v. ifF Quite distinct from hag. 

PACBLAGE, a packet, small bundle. (Low G. ; with F. suffix^ 
A late word ; added by Todd to Johnson ; formed by adding F. sufiix 
-age (< L. -diicum) to pack ; see Pack. Cf. packet. 

PACBIET, a small pack, package. (AF. — 1 .ow G .) In Hamlet, 
V. 2. 15. AF. pacquet. Black Book of the Admiralty, i. 277 (1463) ; 
whence MF. pacquet, paquef, ‘a packet, bundle;' Cot. Formed 
with dimin. suffix -et from ME. pnkke, a pack; cf. Low G. pakk, 
a pack (Bremen Wbrterbuch) ; MDu. pack, *a pack’ (Hexham); 
Iccl. pakki. See Pack. Der. packet-boat, a boat for carrying mail- 
bags, Evelyn's Diary, Oct. 10, 1641 ; now often shortened to packet. 
Doublet, package. 

PACT, a contract. (L.) In Bacon, Life of Hen. VII, cd. Lnmby, 
p. 7, 1 . 19; and p. 27, 1 . 30. — L. pactum, an agreement. — L. /ae/irs, 
pp. of paciscere, to stipulate, agree ; inceptive form of OLat. pacere, 
to agree, come to an agreement about anything. — ^PAK, to bind ; 
whence also Skt. pa^, to bind ; cf. Gk. wiiyvvfu, 1 fasten, L. pangere 
(pp. pac-tus), to fasten, fix. Brugmann, i. § 200; ii. § 79. Der. 
pact-ion, Fox's Martyrs, p. 27a (R.), from F. paction (Cot.)<L. 
pactidnem, acc. of paciio, an agreement. Also appease, corn-pact, im- 
pact, im-pinge. From the same root we have peace, paci-/y,page (a), 
pale pay, pro-png-ate, peel (3), pole (1), re-pay. 

PAD (1), a soft cushion, &c. (E. ?) 'lie was kept in the 
bands, hauing under him but oncly a pad of straw ;' Fox, Martyrs, 
p. 854 (K.). Spelt padde, Gascoigne, Fruits of War, st. 177. A 
stuffed saddle was called a pad; hence : * Padde, saddle,’ in Ix:vins, 
cd. 1570. It also occurs in the sense of ‘bundle;’ sec llalliwcll. 
Of obscure origin, p. In the prov. E. sense of paw, or animal's 
I foot, it agrees with MDu., Low G., and Pomeranian pad, sole of the 
foot ; perhaps borrowed from Slavonic. Cf. Russ, podoshva, sole of 
tlic foot ; podushka, a cushion ; also Lith. padas, sole of the foot. And 
cf. Pod. Der. pad, verb ; padd-ing. 

PAD (2), a thief on the high road. (Du.) We now speak of 
VL foot-pad. The old word is a padder, Massinger, A New Way, ii. 1, 
1 . 15 from end; Butler, Hudibras, pt. iii. c. 1, 1 . 5 from end. This 
means ' one who goes ui>on the pad or foot-])ath.' A pad is also 
a ‘roadster,’ a horse for riding on roads; Gay’s Fables, no. 46; also 
(more correctly) called a pad-nag, i.e. ‘ road-horse ' (R.). — Du. pad, 
a path; MDu. padt (Hexham); cf. Low G. pad. Cognate with E. 
path ; sec Path, lei'* Many cant words are of Du. origin ; see 
Beaum. and Fletcher, Beggar's Bush. Der. pad,y., to tramp along. 

PADDLE (i), to finger; to dabble in water. (E.) 1. It means 

'to finger, handle;* Hamlet, iii. 4. 185; Oth. ii. i. 259. It is 
a parallel formation to pattle, which is the frequentative of pat ; and 
cC patter. 2. The sense ‘ to dabble in water^ is in Palsgrave, who 
has: ‘I paddyl in the myre;’ cf. Low G.paddeln, to tramp about 
(Danneil) ; frequent, of pedden, to tread, or padjen, to take short 
steps (Brem. Wort.); from pad, the sole of the foot; see Pad (1). 
Der. paddle, sb., in the sense of broad-bladed oar, but there is 
probably some confusion with the word below; paddl-er, Beaum. 
and Fletcher, Wit at Several Weapons, i. 1. 20 ; paddle-wheel. 

PADDLE (2), a little spade, esp. one to clean a plough with. 
(E.) In Dent, xxiii. 13 (A. V.). It seems to be a parallel form 
to spaddle, the dimin. of spade. ‘Others destroy moles with a 
spaddle* Mortimer's Husbandry (R.); and see spud and spittle-staff 
in Halliwell. Cf. also Irish and Gael, spadal, a plough-stafY, paddle ; 
words borrowed from English. See Bpade. ^ In the sense of 
‘ broad-bladed oar,* see Paddle (1). 
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PADDOCK (i)i ^ (Scand.) In Hamlet, iii. 4. 190; 

Macb. i. I. 9. AH'- paddtA, King Alisannder, 61 a6. Dimin. with 
suffix -o* or -oek (as in kill-ock, bull-oek), from ME. padde, a load, 
frog; in Wyclif, Exod. yiii. 9 (later version), one MS. has the pi. 
padtli^ for paddokis, which is the common reading. ■■ Icel. padda^ 
a toari; .Swed. pndila, a toad, frog; Dan. padde.^DM. padde, pad\ 
El‘‘rie.s. padde. Cf. G. schild-patt, torloise>shcll. Origin obscure. 
Per. paddocl-stool, a toad-stool. 

PADDOCK (2), a small enclosure. (E.', ‘Dcleclablc country- 
sMts and villas environed with ])arks, paddoeles, plantations,’ Ac.; 
Evelyn (Todd ; no reference). Here park and paddock are conjoined ; 
and it is certain that paddock is a corruption of parrock, another 
form of park. Parrocks (Kent) is now called Paddock Wood; 
Hasted, Hist. Kent, 8vo, v. 286. * Parrocke, a lytell parke,' Pals- 

grave. See Way’s note to Prompt. Parv., ji. 384. He adds that 
*a fenced enclosure of nine acres at Ilawsted (Suffolk), in which 
deer were kept in pens for the course, w.as termed the Panroek\' 
Cullum's Ilawsted, p. 210. See also parrack in Jamieson, and 
parrick in Halliwell. [The unusual change from r to d may have 
been due to some coniusion with paddn -k, a toad, once a familiar 
word ; cf. poddish for porridge.'] AS. pearrue, pearrne, a small 
enclosure. ‘On Sisum lytlum pearrore'^in this little enclosure; 
AiUred, tr. of Boethius, c. xviii. § 2, b. ii. jirosa 7. 1 ‘erhaps formed, 
with dimin. suffix -ne (e^inod. E. -nek, as in padd-0(k (1), hill-ock, 
bull-ock), Irom a verb *parran, to shut, enclose; only found in ME. 
parren ; sec Park. 

PADDY, lice in the busk. (Malay.) Malay pddi, lice in the 
straw. (Sec Yule.) It seems to have been sometimes confused with 
Hind, bhat, boiled rice (Forbes), derived from the Skt. bhaktn-, 
(properly) boiled rice; orig. pp. of hhaj, to divide, take, possess 
(BenfeyJ. 

PADISHAH, great king, emperor. (T urk. — Pers.) A title given 
by the Turks to the Sultan and other kings. — 'i'lirk. piidishuk.-^ 
IVrs. padshhk, an emperor, sovereign ; Kieh. Diet., p. 315. The 
I’ers. pad answers to OPers. pati- («.Skt. pati-), master, lord; and 
.shah is ‘ king.* Sec Dospot and Shah ; also Pasha. 
PADLOCK, a loose hanging lock. (£.) A padlock is a loose 
hanging lock with a staple, suit.nlile for hampers, baskets, &c., when 
the case to which it is affixed is not made of a solid substance, it 
occurs in Poise’s Dunciad, iv. 162. Todd quotes from Milton’s 
Colasterion (1645): ‘Let not such an unmerciful and more than 
legal yoke be padlocked upon the neck of any Christian.* Ben Jonson 
has padlock in The Staple of News, Act v. sc. 1 (Picklock). Mm- 
shen’s Sixin. Diet, has: *Candado, a hanging locke, a padlocke* 
(1623); cf. locchetto, ‘a padlocke’ in Florio (1598). Of uncertain 
origin ; perhaps formed by adding lock to jirov. E. pad, a pannier 
(Halliwell), given as a Norfolk word. This word is more eommonly 
written ped, ME. pedde. *Pedde, idem quod panere\' Prompt. I’arv. 

( )r unknown origin ; see further under Pedlar. 

PADITASOY, a rich silk. (F.) ‘Her crimson padnasoy ; ’ (jold- 
.smitli. Vicar of Wakefield, ch. iv. § 5. As if ‘Padua silk;’ from 
Padua (in Italy) ; and F. soie, silk, from L. .sita, a pig’s bristle, hence 
strong hair, silk (like Si)nn. .seda). But really a pofiular perversion 
of V. pou-de-soie, a silken stuff (llatzfeld). (Jodefroy has pout de 
de ioie (1394). The origin of pou- is un- 
known. 

P.ffiAH, a hymn in honour of Apollo. ( 1 ,. — Gk.) ‘ I have ever 
hung I'dnbornte pceans on thy golden shrine ; ’ Ben Jonson, ('ynlliia’s 
Kevels, A. v. se. 2 ; near the end. — L. pcean, (1) a name of Apollo, 
(2) a religious hymn, csp. to Apollo. — Gk. nnidi/, Ilaiwi', (i) Pman, 
Pa-on, the physician of the gods, who cured Hades and Ares, 
llnmcr, II. v. 401, 899; cf. Od. iv. 232 ; also Apollo ; .also his son 
Atsculaiiius ; a deliverer, saviour ; (2) a choral song, hymn, chant, 
.songof triumph. Der. peoti-y, q. v. 

PjffiDOBAPTlBM ; the same as Pedobaptism, q.v. 
FAGAN, a cuuiitrymnn, hence, a he<athen. ( 1 ,.) In Shak. Rich. II, 
i V* 95- 1 'l l’*-* M h- form is pnieu or payea, Chaucer, C. T. 4954 (B 534), 
from OF. paten (Hurgny) ; which from L. — L. pt'iganus, 

(i) a villager, couiitrym.an, (2) a pagan, Iiecausc the rustic people 
were supposed to be unconverted at a time when townsmen were 
converts. Sec Trench, On the Study of Words. — L. pagaaus. 
adj., rustic, Iicloiigiiig to a vill.-ige. — L. pdgui, a district, canton, 
p. Some connect it with L. pangere (pt. t. pegi\ to fasten, fix, set, 
as being marked out by nxctl limits ; sec jPaot. Der. pagan-nh, 
p^an-ism, pagan- he ; and see paynim, peasant. 

PAGD (1), a boy attending a person of distinction. tF-— Low 
Lat. — Gkf) ME. page. King Alisnunder, 835; llavelok, 1730.— 
F. pogf, * a i ’ I Cf. Span, page, I’ort. pagein, Itnl. paggio. | 

— Late L. paghm, acc. of pagius, a servant (Ducange). ^ See 
Littrd, who does not admit the etymology suggested by Dier, viz. 
that Ital. poggio might liave been funned from Gk. nat^ov, a little 


boy, dimin. of irafs, a boy, child ; for which see Pedagogue. But 

Kbrting accepts this solution. 

PAGE (2), one side of the leaf of a book. (F.— L) ‘If one 
Icafc of this large paper were plucked off, the more pages took 


and so called because the leaves were once made of strips of p^yrus 
fastened together. — L. pangere (base pag-), to fasten; sec Pact. 
^ We also find ME. pagent (with added /), Romance of Partenay, 
prol. 79. The three forms page, pagine, pagent, from L. pagina, 
are i»ar.allel to the three forms marge, margin, margent, from L. 
marginem. Dor. pagin-at-ion, a modern coined word. 

PAGEANT, an exhibition, ^cctacle, show. (Late L. — L.) 
A. It orig. meant ‘a moveable scaffold,* such as was used in the 
representation of the old mysteries. A picture of such a scaffold 
w'ill be found in Chambers, Book of Days, i. 634. The Chester 
plays ‘ were always acted in the open air, and consisted of 24 parts, 
each part or pageant being taken by one of the guilds of the city. . . 
Twenty-four large scaffolds or stages were made,’ &c. ; Chambers, 
as above ; sec the whole pass.age. Phillips, ed. 1 706, defines pageant 
as ‘a triumphal chariot or arch, or other pompous device usually 
carried almut in publick shows.’ B. ME. pagent \ pagyn, as 
in Wyclif s Works, ed. Arnold, i. 129. The entry ‘ pagent, pagina,' 
occurs in Prompt. Parv. p. 377 ; where there is nothing to show 
whether a pageant is meant or a page of a book, tlic words being 
ultimately the same ; see Page (2). But Way’s excellent note on 
this entry is full of information, and should be consulted. He says : 
* the primary signification of pageant appears to have been a stage 
or scaffold, which was called pagina, it may l>e sup])osed, from its 
construction, being a machine compaginiita, framed and compacted 
togetlicr. The cm ions extracts from the Coventry records given by 
Mr. .Sharp, in liis Dissertation on the Pageants or Mysteries per- 
formed there, afford definite information on this subject. The term 
is variously written, and occasionally appears ns patryn, pagen, 
ap]ironching closely to tlie L. pagina. The various plays or pageants 
composing the Chester mysteries . . are entitled Vagina pnma, , . 
Pagina secunda, . . and so forth; sec Chester Plays, ed. Wright. 
A curious contemporary account lias been jircservcd of the construction 
of the pageants [scaflolds] at Cliester during the xvilh century, 
“ which pagiants weare a high scafolcl with 2 rowmes, a higher ami 
a lower, upon 4 wheeles;” Sharj), Cov. Myst. p. 17. The term 
denoting the stage whereon the play was exhibited subsequently 
denoted also the play itself; but the primary sense . . is observed 
by several writers, as by Higins, in his version of Junius’s Nomcn- 
clator, 1585: ** Pegma, lignea machina in altum educta, tabulatis 
ctiam in sublime creseentibuseowi/f/g'/«rtM,de loco in locum portatilis, 
aut qine velii potest, ut in ])onipis fieri solet : Eschaffaut, a pageant, 
or scaffold.”’ Palsgrave has: * P.agiant in a playe, my.siere;* and 
Colgrave explains MF. prgmale as ‘a stage or frame whereon 
pageants be set or carried.’ See further illustrations in Wedgwood. 
C. We may conclude that, just ns ME. pagent is used ns a variant of 
pagine, in the sense of page of a book, so the ME. pagent (or pagiant, 
&c.) was formed, by the addition of an excrescent / after n, Irom an 
older pagen or pagin, which is nothing but an Anglicised form of 


shown above, and a very clear instance is cited by Wedgwood from 
Munimenta Gildhalliie Londoniensis, ed. Riley, iii. 459, where we 
find : * jiarabatnr machina satis pulcra ... in eadem pagina erige- 
banlur duo animalia voe.ata antelops;* showing that (in 1432) machina 
and pagina were synonymous. B. The true sense of pagina I take 
to have been simply ‘stage’ or ‘platform;’ we find one sense of 
L. pagina to lie a slab of marble or plank of wood (White). Cf. L. 
pagindtus, planked, built, constructed (While). Hence the derivation 
is from L. pangere (base piig-), to fasten, fix ; see Page (2). 
^ Note that another word for the old stage was pigma (stem pegmat-, 
whence MV.pegmate in Cotgiave); this is the corresponding and 
cognate Greek name, from (ik. n^y fta (stem vijy/iar-), a platform, 
stage, derived from the base of Cik. wfiyvvfit, I fix, cognate with L. 
p>angere. Der. pageant, verb, to play, Sbak. Troil. i. 3. 15 1; 
ptwanhr-y, Pericles, v. 2. 6. 

PAGODA, an Indian idol’s temple. (Port. - Pers.) Spelt pagotha 
ill Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, pp. 69, 393 ; pagod in Skinner, 
eil. 1671 ; pagodes, pi., in Hakluyt, Voy. ii. part i. 221, 253.— Port. 
pagoda, now generally pagrule ; but both forms are given in the Eng.- 
Purt. part of Vicyra's Diet. Adapted from Pers. but-kadah, an 
iduUlvmplc; Rich. Diet. p. 241, col. 2; spelt bui-kedah in Palmer, 
Pers. Diet. col. 7c. — Pers. but, an idol, image, God, id. p. 241, 
col. I ; and kadah, a habitation, id. p. 1175. fi. The initial Pers. 
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PAH, PA 


sound is sometimes rendered by p, as in Devic. Yule suggests 
some confusion with Skt. bhagavatif lit. 'venerable,' as the name 
of a goddess. 

FAH, PA, a fort. (New Zealand.) A Maori word, signifying 
a fort surrounded by a stockade. * In Maori, the verb ph means to 
touch, to block up. 7 *a=a collection of houses to which access is 
blocked |w means of stockades and ditches; * Morris, Austral English. 

FAIOLE, the cowslip. (O. Low G.?) * PaggUs^ greene and 

yelow;’ Tusser’s Husbandry, $ 4J. 35 (E. D.S.) *Pagyll,ti cow- 
slopix! ; * Palsgrave. As cowslips formerly cowslop^ orig, meant * cow- 
dung,’ it is possible that paigle may have meant 'horsedung.* 
Woeste’s Westphal. glossary gives paen~wi»mel, a dung-beetle ; and 
he notes that the Hannover form is pagel-worm, where pngel means 
•dung;* evidently from Low G. pagef MDu. paghe (Oudemans), 
a horse. 

FAUi, an open ves.sel of wood. See. for liolding liquids. (F.— L.) 
ME. paile, payle. ' Payle, or raylke-stoppe fmiTk-pail] ;* Prompt. 
Parv. AF. paile; glossed by ME. sioppe; Nominate, ed. Skeat, 
1 . 496. — OF. paele, a pan ; ‘ a footless posnet,* i. c. iron cooking-pot ; 
saucepan; Cot.— L. patella, dimin. of patina, a pan; see FateXL 

B. Or from AS. pagel, occurring as a gloss upon L. gilla in Wright’s 
Vocab., where it is misprinted w<sgel\ see Voc. 124. 2, and Toller's 
A. S. Diet. It is cognate with Du. and G. pe^el, G. peil, a gauge far 
liquids; cf. Dan. pagel, half a pint. Put it seems to have been 
French ; note the final -e. Der. pail-ful. 

FAIN, bodily safTcring, anguish. (F. — L. — Ck .) ME. peine, peyne. 
King Alisaundcr, 4522. — F./«ine, 'apainc, penalty Cot. — L. pcenn, 
punishment, penalty, pain.- Gk. irniF^, penalty. fi. The L. word 
was borrowed from the Gk. very early. Idg. type *qoina ; cf. OIrish 
cin (Ir. eion), a fault; Zend iaenn-, punishment, Pers. kin, revenge; 
Russ, tsiena, a price; Gk. rivtiv, to jiay a price. Urugmann, i. 
$ 202. Cf. Fine (l). Der. pain, verb, ME. peinen, Chaucer, 

C. T. 139; fain-ed; pain-ful (with E. suffix ~ful=full), formerly 
used with the sense of 'industrious,’ see exx. in Trench, Select 
Lilossary ; pain-ful-ly, pain-Jul-ness, pain-less, pain-less-ness ; also 
pains-taking, adj., i. e, taking pains or trouble, Peaum. and Fletcher, 
Span. Curate, iv. 5 (Diego) ; pains-taking, sb. And see pen-al, pen- 
ance, pen-itent, puti-ish, pine (2), 

FAINIM; scePaynim. 

FAINT, to colour, describe, depict. (F.— L.) ME. peinten, 
Chaucer, C.T. IJ946, 1 1949 (C 12, 15); but the word must have been 
in use in very early times, ns we find the derived words pcintungc, 
painting, and peinture, a picture, in the Ancren Kiwlc, p. 392, 1 . 1 7, 
p. 242, 1 . 14. — OF. peint, paint (mod. F. peint), pp. of peindre, 
paindre (mod. F. peindre), to paint. — 1 .. pingere, to paint. Allied 
to Skt. pin}, to dye, colour ; pinjara-, yelhiw, tawny, 'flie form 
of the root is PEIG, to colour ; perhaps allied to ^/PEI K, to adorn, 
form, whence Skt. pip, to adorn, form, peyas, an ornament, and Gk. 
iroim'Ads, variegated. Der. paint, sb. (a late word\ Dryden, to 
Sir Robert Howard, 1 . 8 ; paint-er, Romeo, i. 2.41 ; paint-ing, in early 
U.SC, ME. peintunge, as above. And see pict-ure, de-pict, pig-ment, 
pi-mentn, or-pi-tnent, or-pine, pint. 

FAINTER, a rope for mooring a boat. (F.— I..) * Painter, 

a rope employed to fasten a boat;’ Ilawkesworth’s Voyages, 1773, 
vol. i. p. xxix ; spelt paynter, Naval Accounts (1485), p. 37. ( 3 . Some 
have supposed it to have been corrupted (by assimilation to the 
ordinary sb. painter) from ME. panter, a snare, csp. for catching 
birds; see Chancer, Legend of Good Women, 131 ; Prompt. Parv. 
p. 381 ; spelt paunter, Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 344. — AF. panter 
(Godefroy) ; MF. pantiere, a kind of snare for birds (Roquefort); 
panikiere, ‘ a great swooii-iiet ; ’ C-'ot. Cf. Ital, panfiera, *a kinde of 
tramell or fowHng-nct,’ Flurio ; panihera, ' a net or haie to catch 
conics with, also a kind of fuwling-nct ; ' id. mmj,. panther, a hunting- 
net for catching wild beasts; cf. panthrra, on entire capture. — Gk. 
rtuvOrjpos, catching all sorts of animals. — Gk. vdv, ncut. of nds, every ; 
and Oqp, a wild beast ; sccFan- and Panther. % The Irish painteir, 
Gael, painntear, a gin, snare, are borrowed from F. ; the ME. woid 
occurs as early as the reign of ]<ldw. II. It is remarkable that, in 
America, a panther is also called a painter ; see Cooper, The Pioneers, 
cap. xxviii. y. Rut ME. panter means 'net* rather than 'noose.' 
Perhaps painter represents MF. penteur, ' the name of one of the 
ropes which passe over the top of a mast,’ Cot. ; or OF. pentoir, 
pendoir, in Godefroy, a perch for hanging clothes to dry, part of 
a btdt to which a sword is hung, also strong cordage; from L. 
pendere, to hang. Rut the history is obscure. 

FAIR, two equal or like things, a couple. (F.— L.) ME. peire, 
peyre, applied to any number of like or equal things, and not limited, 
as now, to two only. Thus ‘ a peire of bedes ’ - a set of beads, 
Chaucer, C. T. 159. *A pair of cards'— a pack of cards; Ben 
Jonson, Masque of Christmas (Carol). ' A pair of organs ’—a set 
of organ-jiipcs, i. e. an organ ; see my note to P. Plowman, C. xxi. 7. 


*A pair of stairs’ — a flight of stairs. Yet we also find * a pe^t 
hose ’--a pair of hose; Rob. of Glouc. p. 390, 1 . 801 3. — F. ^ire, 
' a pairc, or couple of ;’ Cot. ; Y.pair, 'like, alike, equall, notching, 
even, meet; ’ Cot. — L. paria, neut. pi., and parem, acc. of par, alike. 
See Far, Peer. Der. pair, verb, Wint. Ta. iv. 4. 154. Also um- 
pire, q. V. 

PAJAMAS, PYJAMAS, loose drawers. (Hind. — Pers.) 
Modern. Lit. ‘ leg-clothing.’— Hind, paejama, pajama, drawers.— 
Hind, pffe, leg, pd, foot ; jiitna, garment (Forbes, Yule). — Pers. pSi, 
co{piatc with E./oot; jamah, a garment. (Horn, $ 412*) 
pyjammas in Yule. 

FAi, a brother, comrade. (Gipsy.) 'PaZ is a common cant word 
for brother or friend, and it is purely Gipsy. On the Continent it is 
Praia or pral ; ’ C. G. Leland, Eng. (iipsics, vi. 

PALACE, a royal house. (F.-I..) MIC palais. King Horn, 
ed. Luiiiby, 1256; paleis, Floriz and Rlancheflur, 87. — F. /n/ms, 'a 

alace;’ Cot— L. palatium, formerly a building on the Palatine 

ill at Rome. ' On this hill, the Collis Palatinus, stood . . . the 
houses of Cicero and Catiline. Augustus built his mansion on the 
same hill, and his example was followed by 'riberius ami Nero. 
Under Nero, all private houses had to be pulled down on the C'ollis 
Palatinus, in order to make room for the emijeror’s residence . . . 
called the Palatium ; and it liecame the type of all the palaces of 
the kings and emperors of Europe;’ Max Miillcr. Lectures on 
Language, ii. 276. p. The Collis Palatinus is supposed to have 
been so called from Pales, a pastoral deity ; see Max Muller, as 
above. Pales was a goddess who protected flocks ; and the name 
may have meant 'protector;* cf. Skt. pdla-, one who guards or 
protects; pd, to protect, cherish. Der. palati-al (Todd), formed 
with suffix -al from I . jMhiti-um ; also palat-ine, q.v. ; palad-in, q.v. 

PALADIN, a warrior, a knight of Charlemagne’s household. 
(F.— Ital.— L.) In Rlount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. paladm,‘a. knight 
of the round table ; ’ Cot. — Ital. paladbio, ' a warricr, a valiant man 
atarmes;’ Florio.— L. ; see Palatine. Properly applied 

to a knight of a palace or royal household. Doublet, palatine. 

FAL.&0-; seePaleo-. 

PALANQUIN, PALANKEEN, a light litter in which 
travellers are carried on men’s shoulders. (Port. — Hind. — Skt.) ‘A 
pallamkeen or litter;’ Sir T. Herbert, Travels, 1665, p. 72. Si>clt 
palankee in Terry’s Voyage to ICast India, 1655, j). 155 (Todd); 
palanquin in Skinner, ed. 1^71; pallanchine in Hakluyt, Voy. ii. 
part i. 323 .— Portuguese ^aZan7wim. — Hind, pnlang, a bed, bedstead ; 
otherwise pdlkt ; I' orbes, Hindustani Diet. ; and (in the Carnatic) 
pallakki (II, H. Wilson); Pali pallanko (Yule). Cf. I’ers. palank, 
palang, a bedstead ; Rich. Diet. p. 335. All from Ski. paryahka- 
(Prakrit pallahka-), a couch-bed, a bed; the change from r to Z 
being very common. — Skt. pari, about, round (Gk. ntpi) ; and 
anka-, a hook, the flank, &c. Apparently from the support given to 
the biKly. The Skt. aiika- is allied to L. uneus, a hook, AS. angel, 
a hook. See Perl- and Anp;le (2% 

PALATE, the roof of the mouth, taste, relish. (F. — L.) In 
Cor. ii. I. 61. ME. falet, W'yelif, Lament, iv. 4; From])t. Parv. 
p. 378. — AF. palef, palate, in Numinale, ed. Skeat, 29 ; (.)F. palat, 
in the i.;th century; see Littre. — L. palatum, the palate. Root 
uncertain. ^ The mod. F. palais answers to a I.atc L. palatium, 
which seems to have been used by mistake for palatum. See remarks 
in Max Miillcr, Ix:ct. on lAng. li. 276. Der. palal-al, palat-able, 
palat-abl- y. Also palate, verb, Cor. iii. i. 104. 

PALATINE, orig. pertaining to a palace. (F.— L.) Chiefly 
in the phr. 'count palatine,* where the adj. follows the sb., as in 
French; see Mcrch. Yen. i. 2. 49. — F. palatin, *a general! and 
common appellation, or title, for such as have any speciall office or 
function in a soveraigii princes palace;’ Cot. He adds: *Compte 
palatin, a count palatine, is nut the title of a jiarticular office, but an 
hereditary addition of dignity and honour, gotten by service done in 
a domcsticall charge.’ — L. palatinus, (1) the name of a hill in Rome, 
(2) belonging to the imperial abode, to the palace or court. See 
Folaoe. Der. palatin-ate, from ¥. palntinat, 'a palatinaty, the 
title or dignity of a count palatine, also a county palatine ; ’ Cot. 
Doublet , pala din, 

PALAVER, a talk, parley. (Port.— L. — Gk.) Frequently used 
in works of travel, of a parley with African chiefs ; a word introduced 
on the African coast by the Portuguese.- Port, palavra, a word, 
parole.- L. parabola; from Gk. See Parole, Parable. 

PALE ( 1 ), a stake, narrow piece of wood for enclosing ground, 
an enclosure, limit, district. (F.— L.) ME. paal, Wyclif, Kzek. 
XV. 3 (earlier version) ; the later version has stake ; Vulgate, paxillus. 
Dat. pale, Wyclif, Luke, xix. 43. — F. pal, ‘ a pale, stake, or pole;’ 
Cot. — L. pdlus, a stake. For *pacslus, from pac-, to fasten ; as in 
pac-isci, to stipulate. Brugmann, ii. $ 76. See Fact. Der. pal-ing, 
Blackstone’s Comment, b. ii. c. 3 (R.) ; pale, verb, 3 Hen. VT, i. 4. 
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103 ; ; also />aUs-ade, q. v. Doublet, pole (1). Hr The 

hcrahllo term pale is the same word. 

TALE ( 2 ), (F«— L-) ME. pale, Chaucer, C. T. 5065 

(B 645). — OK. paUfpalle (Burguy), later pa^e (Cot.), whence mod. F. 
pale. - L. pallidum, acc. of pallidus, pale. On the loss of the last 
two atonic syllables, see Brachet, Introd. § 50, 51. Allied to Gk. 
voAib'f, t^rny, and to E. fallow ; sec Fallow (a). Der. pale-ly, pale- 
ness, pal-ish. Doublet, pallid, 

paleooraphy, the study of ancient modes of writing, 
((ik.) Modern; coined from Gk. woXaiu-, for iraXaios, old; and 
ypiuft eiv, to write. IlaXaior is from irdAai, adv., long ago. 

FALEOLOGY, nrcha:ology. (Gk.) Modern. P'rom Gk. 
iraXanS-, for iraXaios, old ; and •Xo7(a, from Kuyos, a discourse, 
which from Xiyuv, to speak. See Paleography and liogio. 
Der. paleeolog-ist. 

FAIiEONTOIiOGY, the science of fossils, &c. (Gk.) 

Modem. Lit. ‘ a discourse on ancient creatures.’ C:oincd from Gk. 
niiXat, long ago; oi'to-, decl. stem of wu, existing; and -Xoyta, fiom 
Xoyar, a discourse, which from Xiyuv, to speak. .See Paleography, 
Sooth, and TiO^O. Der. palteontolof'-ist. 

PAliEBTBA, a wrestling-school. ( L. — Gk .) In I .yly, Euphucs, 
ed. Arbcr, ]>. 447; pnlestr-al, atlj., Chaucer, TroiUis, v. 304. — L. 
/a/tf-s/ra. — Gk. vaXaiarpa, a wrestling-school. — (ik. vaXaiuv, to 
wrestle ; cf. irdXij, wrestling. (Connected with (ik. naXanij, the palm 
of the hand (Prellwitz). See Palm ( i ). Der. paleslr-at, as above. 
PAIiETOT, a loose garment. (K.) Modern. Borrowed from 
mod. P*. paletot, formerly palletot, for which see below. However, 
the word is by no means new to English ; the MPk pnltole is not an 
uncommon word ; see numerous references in niy note to T. I’lowman, 
11. xviii. 25, where the word occurs; and sec Prompt. Parv., and 
Way’s note; cf. AP'. paluike (below). This form was borrowed 
from OP', pnlletne, ‘ a long and thick ]ielt, or cassock, a garment like 
a short cloak with sleeves, or such a one as the most of our modern 
jr.'igcs arc attired in ; ’ Got. Pix{)Iained by Diez as palle-toque, a cloak 
witli a hood ; from L. palln, a mantle, and Bret, tok, W. toe, a cap. 
p. Littrd derives OF. palleloe from AfDu. paltroh, a mantle; but 
Franck says that this MDu. form was taken (with alteration) from 
the 01'’. word. Cf. Bret, paltok, a peasant’s robe ; from L. palla and 
Bret, toh, a cap. See Pall (1). Way says that ‘.Sir Roger de 
Norwico bequeaths, in 1370, unum paltoke de ueluete, cum armis 
meis;* 8ic. 

PALETTE, a small slab on which a painter mixes colours. 
(P'. — L.) * Pallet, a thin oval ]iiece of wood, used by painters to hold 
their colours;* Kersey, ed. 1715. The word is used byDryden; 
si’C Todd (who gives no reference). — P'. palette, ‘.a lingell, tenon, 
slice, or flat tool wherewith chirurgijms lay salve on plaistcrs; 
also, the saucer or porringer, whereinto they receive blood out of an 
oiKMicd vein; also, a battledoor ; ’ Got. Thus it orig. meant a flat 
blade for spreading things, and afterwards a flat slab fur colours. 
Cf. Ttal. fniletta, * a lingell, slice [such] as apothecaries vst; ;* P'lorio ; 
dimin. of pala, ‘ a spade;’ hi. — L. ptila, a spade, shovel, flat-bladcd 
‘ peel ’ for putting bread into an oven ; sec Pool (3). Double^ 
pallet (2). 

FALFBEY, a saddle-horse, csp. a lady’s horse. (F. — Low L.— 
Gk. and G.) In early use. ME. palefrai, O. ling. Homilies, ed. 
Morris, i. 5, 1. 20 ; palfrei, Ghaucer, C. T. 2497 (A 2495).— 

(13th century, l.ittri), MP'. palefrny, ‘a ])alfrcy,’ Cot.; mod. P’. 
palefrai. Spelt palefreid in the iith century; Littr^. — l.ow L. 
paraverSdus, a ]nist-horse, lit. * an extra post-horse ’ (l..ewis). Brachet 
gives ({notations for the later forms paravrvdm, parafridus, and pala- 
fredus (loth century); and OF. palefreid ==-J.ovf E. acc. palafrcdum’, 
every step being traced with certainty, fi. The Low L. paraveredus 
is a hybrid formation from Gk. vapa, beside (hence catna); and 
J.atu L. ueredus, a post-horse, courier’s horse (Lewis). 7. Here 
veredus stands fc»r *vuredus, from a Celtic tyixi *vo-reidos, a carriage- 
horse.— (.‘ellic *vo (Irish fn, W. go), prep, under, in; and *reidd, 
Gaulish L. rhida, reda, a carriage. The (Celtic *vo~reidos occurs in 
W. ^orwydtl, a horse. The Celtic •mV/5 is from the verb seen in 
OIrish riad-aint,l travel, ride, cognate with E. ride (Stokes). ^ The 
I.0W I., paraueridiis is also the original of G. pferd, Du. paard, 
a palfrey horse. 

PALIMPSEST, a manuscrii)t which has been twice written 
on, the first writing being partly erased. ((Jk.) Palimpseston in 
Phillips ( 1 706). — Gk. vaXipafajoTov, a palimpsest (manuscript) ; ncut. 
of waXliafajaros, lit. scraped again. — G,k. irAXin-, f^^ iraAtv, again, 
before the following p ; and ^arln, rubbed, scraped, verbal adj. 
from^'tv, to rub, Ionic \pitiv. (.:f. .Skt. pm, to eat. 
FALlirDBOME, a word or sentence that reads the same back- 
wards as forwards. (Gk.) ^ Exanqilcs are Hannah, madam, Eve; 
'Todd quotes subi dura a rutUbus from I’eacham, PIxjjcricnce in these 
Times (1638). ‘ Curious palindromes ; ’ Ben Jonson, An Execration 


upon Vulcan, Underwoods, Ixi. 1. 34.-Gk. vaXivhpoiurt, running 
back again.— Gk. vdXiv, back, again ; and Spd/ios, a running, from 
dpafuiv, to run ; see Dromedary. 

PALINODE, a recantation, in song. (F.— L. — Gk.) ‘You, 
two and two, singing a palinode;* Ben Jonson, Cynthia s Revels, 
last speech of Crites.- F. palinodie, * a palinody, recantation, con- 
trary song, unsaying of what hath been said ; ’ Cot. — L. palinodia. — 
Gk. iraXivf>8ta, a recantation, esp. of on ode.-Gk. iriXiv, back, 
again ; anrl fiSq, a song ; see Ode. 

PALISADE, a fence made of pales or stakes. (F. — I..) Shak. 
has the pi. palisadoes, 1 Hen. IV, ii. 3. 55 ; this is a pseudo-Spanish 
form ; the mcxl. Span, word is palizada. Dryden has palisades, tr. of 
Virgil, b. vii. 1. 214. — F. palissade, ‘a palisadoe;’ Cot. - F. /a/iVs-er, 
*to inclose with pales,* id.; with suffix -rtrfr<L. -a/n. — F. palis, a 
‘pale, stake, i)olc,* id.; extended from pal, a pale. See further 
under Pale (1). Der. palisade, verb. 

FALL (0, a cloak, mantle, archbishop’s scarf, shroud. (L.) ME. 
pal, Layamon, 897, 1296; pi. paelles, id. 2368. AS. peell, purple 
cloth ; we find pallas and sidan --- purple cloths and silks, as a gloss 
to \ .. purpuram et sericum in iElfric’s Colloquy (the Merchant); see 
Thorpe, Analecta, p. 27.— L. pallium, a coverlet, pall, curtain, toga ; 
allied to palla, a mantle, loose dress. Sievers, Gr. § 80. Der. 
pall-i-ate, tj.v. 

PALL (2), to become vapid, lose taste or spirit. (F.— H) ME. 
pollen. ^ Pally H, as ale and drynke, Emorior ; ’ Trompt. Parv. Way, 
in the note on the passage, quotes from Lydgate’s Order of Pools: 
‘ Who forsakith wync, and drynkithe ale pallid. Such foltisshe foolis, 
God lete hem never the* [prosper] ; Minor Poems, p. j 68. He also 
cites from I’aksgrave : ‘ I palle, as drinke or bloode dothe, by longe 
standyng in a thynge, ie appallys. This drink wyll p>all {s' appallyra) 
if it stande vneoucred all nyght. 1 palle, 1 fade of freshenesse in 
colour or beaut ye, ie flaitris' p. He also has : ‘I appalle, as drinke 
dothe or wync, whan it leseth his colour, je appalys ; ’ and again : 
* I appale ones colour, je appalis.* 'I'hus pall is merely an aplictic 
form of appal, which meant both to wax pale and to make pale or to 
terrify. See Appal. 

PALLADIUM, a safeguard of liberty. (T,.-Gk.) ‘ A kind of 
palladium to save the city;’ Milton, Oi Reformation in England, 
B. 1 (Todd). — L. Palladium; Virgil, A£n. ii. 166, 1 S3. — Gk. DoXXd- 
hiav, the statue of Pallas on which the safety of Troy was supposed 
to dejHind.- Gk. IlaXXaS-, stem of IloXXas, an epithet of Athene 
(Minerva). 

PALLET (1), a kind of mattress or conch, properly one of straw. 
(P'.— L.) ME. paillet, Chaucer, Troil. iii. 229. — A P'. paillete, straw, 
iiestiary, 475 ; F. paillet, a heap of straw, given by l.ittre as a pro- 
vincial word. Cotgrave only gives pailler, ‘a reek or stack of straw, 
also, bed-straw.* Dimin. of F. paille, ‘ straw ; ’ Cot. — L. palea, straw, 
chaff. Allied to Skt. paliila-, straw ; Russ, polova, chaff ; Lith. pelai, 
pi. chaff. Sec PalliasBO. 

pallet (2), an instrument used by potters, also by gilders; 
also, a palette. (F. — Ital. - L.) See definitions in N. E. D. ; it is, 
properly, a flat- bladed instrument lor spreading plasters, gilding, &c., 
and fur moulding; and is only another spelling of Palette, q.v. 
PALLIASSE, a straw mattress. (F. — L) Not in Todd's 
Johnson. 'Phe introduction of 1 is due to an attempt to represent 
I the '// mouilles’ of the F. paillasse, wliich see in Littre. The MF, 
form in Cotgrave is paillace, ‘a straw-bed.* The suffix -ace, asse 
« L. -deeus) is a diminutive one; Brachet, Etym. Diet. Introd. 
§ 272 ; and paill-ace is from paille, straw. — L. p/alea; sec Pallet (1). 
PALLIATE, to cloak, excuse. (L.) * Being palliated with 

a pilgrim’s coat and hypocritic sanctity ; * Sir T. Herbert, Travels, 
ed. i6f>5, p. 341. Properly a pp., as in ‘certain lordcs and citezens . . 
in habite palliate vloA dissimuled;* Hall’s Chron., Hen. IV. introd. 
§ II.— L. palliatus, cloaked, covered with a cloak. — L. pallium, 
a cloak, mantle. See Pall (1). Der. palliat-ion, palliaUve. 
PALLID, pale. (L.) ‘P«///rf death ;’ Spenser, F. Q. v. ii. 45.— 
L. pale. See Pale (2). Doublet, (a). 
PALL-MALL, the name of an old game. (F.— Ital.— L.) Dis- 
cussed under Mall 1 2 q. v. Sec Notes on E. Etym., j). 204. 
P ALL OR, paleness. (L.) Used by Bp. Taylor, Artificial Hand- 
some ness, p. 2 (Todd). — L. pallor, paleness. — L. /a//er«, to lie pale. 
Cf. I - pallidus, pale; see Pale (2). 

PALM ( I ), the inner part of the hand. (F. — L.) ME. paume, the 
palm of the hand, P. Plowman, B. xvii. 141, 147, 150, 153. — F. 
paume, ‘ the paliiie of the hand ;’ Cot. — L. palma, the palm of the 

h. 'ind.4-Gk. vaXd/uj; Skt. piini- (for *palni-).^AS. folm ; Greiii, 

i. 311 ; OIrish Idm ; W. /law. Brugmann, i. § 529 (2). Allied to 
A.S. folm is E. fumble ; see Fumble. Der. palmate, from L. pal- 
ma/Hs, marked with the jialm of the hand, shaped like the palm ; 
palm ist-ry, in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, bk. v. ch. 24, pt. i ; 
ME. pawmestry, Lydgate, Assembly of Ciods, 8 70. 
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palm (a), the name of a tree. (L.) AS. /a/m, a palm>tree : 
borrowed directly from Latin. * Palma, palm-twig, vel palm;* 
Wright’s Vocab. i. 32, col. 2. So called from some resemblance of 
the leaves to the ont-spread hand; see Palm (i). We may 
note that the I., spelling has prevailed over the f'rench, as in psalm. 
See. Der. palm-er, ML. palmere, Chaucer, C. T. 13, King Hotn, 
ed. Lumby, 1027, i.e. one who bears a palm-branch in token of 
having been to the Holy Land; ptdm-tr-worm, Joel, i. 4, ii. 25, 
a caterpillar supposed to be so called from its wandering abont like 
a pilgrim, and also simply called palmtr (see Eastwood and Wright’s 
Bible Word-book); Palm-sunday, ME. palme-suneday, O. Eng. Mis- 
cellany, ed. Morris, p. 39, 1 . 65, AS. palm-sunnandteg, Luke, xix. 29 
(margin); palm-y, Hamlet, i. i. 113; palm-ary, i.e. deserving the 
palm (as token of a victory). in* The palmer or palmer-worm 
might have been named from prov. E. palm, the catkin of a willow ; 
but we also find palmer in the sense of wood-louse, and in Holli- 
band's Diet., ed. 1593, a palmer is described as ‘a worme having 
a great maiw feete ; ’ see ITalliwell. 

PALPABLE, that can be felt, obvious. (F. — L.) In Macb. ii. 
I. 40; Chaucer, llo. Fame, 869.— F. palpable, omitted by Cotgrave, 
but in use in the 1 5th century (Littr^), and given by Palsgrave, who 
has: ‘Palpable, apte or mete to be feWjo, palpable * palpiibilis, 
that can be touched. — L. palpdre, to feel, palpuri, to feel, handle, 
p. An initial s has been lost, if it be related to Gk. ipriKa/pSua, I feel ; 
Skt. sphdlaya, to strike, to touch. Der. palpabl-y, palpable-ness, 
palpahili-ty. And see palpilaie. 

PALPITATE, to throb. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. [It is 
not unlikely that the K. verb to palpitate was really due to the sb. 
palpitation.\m.\a. palpitatus, pp. of paljntare, to throb; frequentative 
of palpdre, to feel, stroke, pat. See Palpable. Der. palpitat-ion, 
from F. palpitation, ‘ a panting ; * Cot. 

PALSY, paralysis. ( F. - L. — Gk. ) ME. palesy, Wyclif, Matt. iv. 
24; pallesye, Rob. of Bruiinc, ITandlyng Synne, 11922; fuller form 
parlesy, Prick of Con.scieiicc, cd. Morris, 2996. -• F. paralysie, ‘ the 
palsie ; ' Cot. — L. paralysin, acc. of paralysis , see Paralysis. Der. 
palsy, verb ; palsi-ed, Cor. v. 2. 46. 

PALTER, to dodge, shift, shuflle, equivocate. (Scand.) See 
Macb. V. 8. 20; Jul. Csss. ii. 1. Ii6. Cotgrave, s. v. harceler, has: 

‘ to haggle, hucke, hedge, or paulter long in the buying of a com- 
moditic.* It also means ‘ to babble,’ as in : “ One whyle his tonge it 
ran and paltered of a cat, Another whyle he stammered styll upon 
a rat ; ’ Gammer Gurton, ii. 3. Cf. prov. E. polter, to work care- 
Ies.sly, to go about aimlessly, to trifle. Prob. of Scand. origin. Cf. 
.Swed. dial, pallia, to go about, to hobble about, to toddle ; pallter, 
a poor wretch, who goes about aimlessly; from pala, to work 
slowly (Rietz). l'erha])s of imitative origin ; cf. falter, 

PALTRY, mean, vile, worthless. (Scand.) In Shak. Merry 
Wives, ii. 1. 164; Marlowe, bxlw. II, ii. 6. 57. Jamieson gives 
paltrie, peltrie, vile trash ; Halliwell h.’is paltring, a worthless trifle ; 
For by explains Norfolk paltry by ‘rubbish, refuse, trash;' and 
Brocicett gives palterly ns the North. Eng. form of the adj. paltry. 
It stands for palter-y (North. E. palter-ly), formed with the adj. suffix 
-y (or -ly) from an old pi. palt-er (formed like ME. children, 

breth-er brethren), whicli is still preserved in Swed. and Danish. 
This account is verified by the G. forms ; see below. The sense of 
palter is ‘ rags,’ and that of palir-y is ‘ ragged,* hence, vile, worth- 
less, or, as n sb., trash or refuse. — Swed. pallor, rags, pi. of palta, 
a rag; Hire gives M.Swed. pallor, old rags, with a reference to 
Jerem. xxxviii. 11; Dan. pjalter, rags, pi. of pjalt, a rag, tatter; 
hence the adj. pjaltet, ragged, tattered. >!■ Low G. palte, pulte, a rag, 
a piece of cloth tom or cut off ; whence the adj. paltrig, pultrig, 
ragged, torn ; Bremen Worterb. iii. 287 ; Prov. G. ^Iter (pi. palter^, 
a rag ; whence palterig, paltry (Flugel), Cf. also MDu. palt, a piece, 
fragment, as, palt brods, a piece of bread (Oudemans, Kilion); 
N Fries, palt, a rag (Outzen). The origin is by no means clear; 
Ihre connects Swed. pallor with MSwed. palt, a kind of garment. 
Sec Rietz, s. v. pal/t. Possibly of Slavonic origin ; cf. Russ, polotno, 
platno, linen ; which may be allied to E.fold (as of linen) ; cf. Skt. 
pata-, woven stuff, piece of cloth. Per, p altri-ly, paltri-ness. 
D^ALITSTBAL, PALXT STRINHj, of the marshes, marshy. 
(I..) Coined from L. paluster, marshy. — L. palus, a marsh, morass. 
PAMPAS, plains in South America. (Span. — Peruvian.) Pampas 
it the Span. pi. of pampa, a plam. From the Peruv. pampa, a plain ; 
hence Moyo-hamba, Chuquiitamba, places in Peru, with bamba for 
pampa (wrongly). Garcilasso, in his Comment, on Peru, bk. vii. c. 4, 
complains that the Spaniards often mispronounced pampa as bamba. 
PAMPER, to feed luxuriously, glut. (Flemish.) In Much Ado, 
iv. 1. 61. *Pampired with ease ;’ Court of Love, 1 . 177 (first printed 
1561). ‘Oure pamperde pauiichys,’ Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 19, 1. 35. 
Hut the word was known to Chaucer; ‘ They ne were neXfarpampred 
with owtrage ; ’ /Etas Prima, 1 . 5. ^^'edgwood quotes from Reliquiae 


Antiquse, i. 41 : ‘Thus the devil farith with men and wommen; 
First, he stirith him to pappe and pampe her ffeisch, desyrynge 
delicous metis and drynkis.’ Not found in AS., and prob. imported 
from the Netherlands. The form pamp-er is precisely the W. Flemish 
pamp^en, to pamper (De Bo) ; a freejuentative from pomp (as above), 
meaning to feed luxurionsly ; and this verb is a causal form from 
a sb. pamp, a nasalised form of /a/.— Low G. pampen, more com- 
monly slampampen, to live luxuriously; Brem. W'brterk iv. 800. 
Low G. pampe, thick pap, pap made of meal ; also called pampelbry, 
i.e. paji-broth; and, in some dialects, pappe \ id. iii. 287. So also 
Low G. (Altmark) ^mpen, pappen, to cram oneself (Danneil) ; vulgar 
G. pampen, pampeln, to cram, jiamper, from pampe, pap, thick broth ; 
Bavarian pampfen, to stuff, deh anpampfen, vdlpampfen, to cram one- 
relf with luip or broth (Schmellcr, i. 392). ^ The use of the prefix 

/or- in Chaucer is almost enough in itself to stamp the word as being 
of Teutonic origin. Der. pamper-er. 

PAMPHLET, a small book, of a few sheets stitched together. 
(F. — L.— Gk.) Spelt pamflet, Testament of Love, bk iii. ch. 9. 
1 . 54; ed. 1561, fol. 317 b, col. I ; pamphlet in Shak. i Hen. VI, 
iii. 1. 2. [The mod. F. ^mphlet is borrowed from English (Littri).j 
Hoccleve has the form pamfilet (trisyllabic) in 1 . i of a poem 
addressed to Richard, duke of York. It is obviously formed, with the 
F. suffix -et, from the name Pamphil-us, as in other simihir instances, 
j Thus the OF. Esop-et meant a book by ALsop, Avion-et meant one 
I l»y Avianus (see note to P. Plowman, B. xii. 257), and Chaton-el one 
I by Cato (Godefroy). Similarly, Pnmphil-et or Pamjil-et meant 
one by Pampkile, i. e. ram]>hilus. The allusion is to a medieval 
Latin poem (in 780 lines) of the 12th century referred to by Chaucer 
in C. T., F 1110. The title is : ‘ Pamphili Mauriliani Pamphilus;’ 
there is an edition by Goldnstus. See my note on the passage. 
[There was also a Pamphila, a female historian of the first century, 
who wrote numerous epitomes', see Suidas, Aul. Gellius, xv. 17, 23; 
Diog. Laertius, in life of Pittacus.] The earliest record of the word 
in England is in the Late Ia panjietus, a little book ; in Kicliard of 
Bury, Philohihlon, c. 8 (a. d. 1344). ^ Pttmphile, a name for the 
knave of clulx$ (Littru), due to the Gk. name Pamplulus ; whence 
Pam, in Po]>e, Rape oi the I.ock, 349. Der. pamphlet-eer, Bp. Hall, 
Satires, b. ii. sat. i, 1 . 30; pamphlet-eer-ing. 

PAN, a broad shallow vessel for domestic use. (E. 1 ) * Pannes 

and pottes;' Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, b. i. c. 1. ME. panne, 
Chaucer, C. T. 7 196 (D 1614). AS. panne, a pan ; ‘ Patella, panne ; ’ 
‘Iscii panne* an iron pan ; fyr-panne^^a fire-pan ; A£lfric’s Vocab. 
Nomina Vnsorum, in Voc. 123. 6; 124. Jo, ii. And see /Elfrcd, tr. 
of Gregory’s Pastoral, c. xxi. ed. Sweet, p. 162, last line. [Irish 
panna, W. pan, are from K.J Cf. led. panna, Swed. panna, Dan. 
pande (for panne), Du. pan, G. pfanne\ also Low I.at. panna. 
B. Fcrhajis of Tent, origin. If not, it may be a corrupted form of 
L. patina, a shallow bowl, pan, bason. Der. brain-pan, with which 
cf. ME. panne in the transferred sense of skull, Chaucer, C. T. 1167 
(A 1165); knee-pan', pan-cake. As You Like It, i. 2. 67, and in 
Palsgrave; also pannikin, from MDu. panneken, ‘a small panne,’ 
Hexham ; u'ith MDu. dimin. suffix -ken. Also pan-tile, first in 1640 
(N.E.D.). 

PAN-, prefix, all. (Gk.) From Gk. irov, nent. of was, all. The 
stem is vavr-. 

PANACEA, a universal remedy. (L. — Gk.) 'Panacea, a medy- 
cine ... of much vertue ; ’ Udall, pref. to l.uke, fol. 8, back. Oddly 
siielt panachcea, Spenser, F'. Q. iii. 5. 32. L. panacea, — Gk. wavdxcia, 
fern, of wai/dicctos, allied to wavaw^s, all-healing. — Gk. wav, ncut. 
of was, all; and aw-, base of dwcofiai, I heal, dwos, a cure, 
remedy. 

PANCREAS, a fleshy gland under the stomach, commonly 
known as the sweet-bread. (L. — Gk.) ‘ Pancreas, the sweet-bread ;' 
Phillips, ed. 1706. —L. /awerras. — Gk. irAyteptas, the sweet-bread; 
lit. ‘ all flesh.’ — Gk. wav, neut. of was, all ; and npias, flesh, for 
*Kpif-as, allied to Skt. kravya-m, raw flesh, L. cru-dus, raw. See 
Pan- and Crude. Der. /a»crso/-iV, from the stem ftayapsar-. 
PANDECT, a comprehensive treatise, digest. (F*.— L. — Gk.) 
‘Thus thou, by means which th’ ancients never took, A pandect 
mak’st, and universal book ; ' Donne, Vpon Mr. T. Coryat’s Crudities, 
1 . 30. More properly used in the pi. pandects, as in Sir T. Elyot, 
The Governor, bk. i. c. 14. $ 10. — MF. pandeetes, ‘ pandects, books 
which contain all matters, or comprehend all the parts of the subject 
whereof they intreat;’ Cut.—L.pandectas, acc. of pi. pandeelce, the 
title of the collection of Roman laws made by order of Justinian, 
533; see Giblmn, Rom. Empire, ch. 44. The sing, pandecta 
also appears; also pandeetes, the true orig. form.— Gk. wavScwri;;, 
all-receiving, comprehensive; whence pi. wavS^wroi, pandects.— 
Gk. wdv, neut. of war, all ; and 8«r-, base of Uxo/uu, Ionic SiKopai, 

I receive, contain. Sk Pan-. 

PANDEMONIUM, the home of all the demons, hell. (Gk.) 
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In Milton, P. I- »• 75*5* Coined from Gk. nay, all ; and Saiftovi-, 
from iai/itav, a demon ; see Fan* and Deznon. 

PAI7BEB* FAZfDAB, a pimp, one who ministers to another's 
passi(»n.s. (J« — Gk.) Commonly pander; yet pandar is htAter. Much 
Ado, V. 2. r ; used as a proper name, Troil. i. i. 98. MJi. Pandare, 
shortrriieil form of Pandarus ; Chaucer uses both forms, Troil. i. 610, 
61H.— Pandarux, the name of the man ‘who procured for Truilns 
the love and {^ood graces of Chryscis; which imputation, it may be 
added, dei)cnd8 upon no better authority than the fabulous histories 
of J )icty8 Cretensis and Dares Phrygius ; ’ Richardson. In other 
words, (he whole story is an invention of later times. — Gk. Ildydapot, 
a personal name. Two men of this name are recorded: (i)nLycian 
archer, distinguished in the Trojan army; see Homer (11. ii. 827); 
(a) a companion of i'Eneas ; see Smith's Classical Diet. Der. pander, 
vb., Hamlet, iii. 4. 88; pandcr-ly, adj.. Merry Wives, iv. a. 122; 
pander-er (sometimes u.sed, unnecessarily, for the sb. pander). 
FANDOURB, soldiers in a certain Hungarian regiment. (F.*- 
Dow L. — Tout.) * Hussars and pandours (176S),’ Foote, Devil upon 
Two Sticks, ii. pandour; from a Serbo-Cro.iti.m form pandur 

(earlier bandur), a constable, catehpole, mounted ])oliccman, watcher 
of vineyards (N. £. I).). « Low L. bauderim, a follower of a banner, 
watcher of vineyards. —Low L. bandum, a banner; of lent, origin ; 
see Banner. 

FAINB, a patch, a plate oi glass. (F. — L.) ‘ A pane of glass, or 

wainscote;' Minshcu, ed. 1627. MK. pane, applied to a jiart or 
portion of a thing; see Promjd. P.arv. p. 380, and Way^s note. 

* Vch pane of ] 'at place had |irc aatez’— each portion of that place 
had three gates; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, i. 1034 1033). — F. 

pan, *a pane, piece, or panncll of a wall, of wainscot, of a glasse- 
window, &c. ; also, the skirt of a gown, the pane of a hose, of 
a cloak, &c.;’ Cot. — pannu/n, acc. of pannus, a cloth, rng, tatter; 
hence, a patch, piece. Allied to pHnus, the thread wound upon 
a bobbin 111 a shuttle; and to Gk. nijvos, v^vri, the woof. Also to 
( lOth. /ana, and 1*1 vane ; see Vane. Sor. pan-ed, in the phr. paned 
hose, ornamented breeches, winch see in Nares; also pan-el, q.v. 
And see pan-icle. 

FANEQYIIIC, a eulogyi encomium. (L. — Gk.; Spelt pane- 
gyricke in Minshcu, ed. 1627. — panegyricus, a eulogy; from 
gyricus, adj., with the same sense ns in Greek. — Gk. vayriyvpiicos, fit 
for a full assembly, festive, solemn ; hence applied to a festival oration, 
or panegyric. — Gk. ndv, neut. of iray, all; and -rjyvpts, related to 
Ayopd, a gntheiing, a crowd, dytiptiv, to assemble. See Fan* and 
Qregaiioti B. Dor. panegyric, a<1 j . (really an older use) ; panegyrie-cd, 
pane gyric-a l-ly, paneir yr-ise , panegyr-ist. 

FAMlILLi, FANIM EL, a compartment with a raised border, 
a board with a surrounding frame. (F. — L.) In Shak. As You Like 
It, iii. 3. 89. ME. panel, in two other senses : (i) a piece of cloth 
on a horsea back, to serve as a sort of saddle, Cursor Mundi, 14982 ; 

( 2) a schedule containing the names of those summoned to serve as 
jurors, P. Plowman, B. iii. 315. The general sense is ‘ a little piece,’ 
and e.sp. a sfjuare piece, whether of wo«jd, cloth, or parchment, but 
orig. of cloth only. — OF. panel, MF. paneau, ‘a pannel of wainscot, 
of a saddle, &c. ;’ Cot. — Late L. pannellus, panellus, used in Prompt. 
Parv. ]). 381, as equivalent to Mb'., panele. Dimin. of L. pannus, 
cloth, a piece of cloth, a rag; sec Fane. Der. em-panel, im-panel; 
sec Empanel. 

FANQ, a violent pain, a tliriK*. (K.) In the Court of Love, 

1. 1150, we find: ‘The prang of love so straineth thaim to crye;’ 
altered, in modern editions, to ‘ The pange of love.’ In Promiit I’arv. 
p. 493, we find; * Throwe, womannys pronge, seheness, Erumpna;* 
i. e. a throe, a woman's ]mng. So also : ‘ 'I'hcse prongys niyn berte 
.asonder thei do rende ; ’ Coventry Myst., p. 287. Put the ]»l. pangus 
is in The Tale of lleryn, 963. The sense is ‘a sharp stab, seveie 
prick.’ It is clear that the word has lost an r ; for the etymology, 
see Frong. p. In Skelton, Philip Sparowe, 1. 44, the word occurs 
as a verb : ‘ What heuyness dyd me pange ; ’ it is also a sb., id. 1. 62. 
Cf. also : * For there be in us ccrtaync aflectionate pangues of nature ;* 
Udall, Luke, c. 4, v. 12. Both sb. and vb. are common in Shake- 
speare. C'f. MT)u. prange, ‘ oppression, or constraint ; ’ Hexham. 
IPANOOLEN*, the scaly nnt-catcr. (MaLiy.) See C. P. G. Scott 
and Yule.- Malay peng-guUng. J.it. ‘the creature that rolls itself 
up.’ From Malay gbling, a roller, thtit which rolls up; with the 
denominative prefix pe-, which becomes peng- before g (Marsden, 
Scott). 

FAMTC, extreme fright. (Gk.) When we speak of a panic, it is j 
an abbreviation of the phrase ‘ a panic tear,’ given in Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. J674. Camden has *a panicall ieare;’ Kemaines, chap, on 
Poems (R.). — Gk. t«) Ilaviieui', used with or without ififta ( — fear), 
Panic fear, i.e. fear supposed to be inspired by the god Pan.— Gk. 
Hayucds, of or belonging to Pan. — Gk. ndi', a rural god of Arcadia, 
son of Hermes. Cf. Russ, pan, a lord, l.iiluinn. ponus, a lord, 
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alM), Uie Lord. Cf. Skt. /ii, to cheridi. Dai. p(u$ic-slrmk oi pmit. 
stricken. 

panicle, a form of inflorescence in whieh the cluster is irregu* 
larly branched. (L.) Modem and scientific. -L. panicula, a tuft, 
panicle. Double dimin. form from panus, the thread wound round 
the bobbin of a shuttle, a swelling ; as to which see Fane. Der. 
panieul-at-ed, panicul-ate. 

FANNAQE, food of swine in woods ; money paid for such food. 
^F.— L.) Obsolete; see Blount’s Nomo-Lcxicon, Todd’s Johnson, 
&c. Also spelt pawnage, and even pounage; see Chancer, The 
Former Age, 7. Anglo-F. panage, Year-Books of Edw. I, i. 63, 
ii. 135. — OF. pasnage, ‘jiawnage, mastage, monic ... for feeding of 
swine with mast ; ’ Cot. — Late L. pasndtieum, short for pastinaticum, 
pasiiondticum, pannage (Ducange). — Late Jj. pastionure, to feed on 
mast, as swine. — L. pastibn-, stem of pasiio, a grazing, used in Late L. 
with the sense of right of pannage. - L. sujiine of pascere, to 

feed ; see Fnator. 

FANNED, the same ns Fanel, q.v. 

FANNIE^ a bread-basket. (F. — L.) ME. /aaier (with one «), 
Havelok, 760. — F. panier, ‘ a pannier, or dosser ; ’ Cot. — L. panfarium, 
a bread-basket. — I., pdnis, bread ; allied to pascere (pt. t. pa-tti), to 
feeil. See Faster. Der. see pantry and company. 

FANNIKIN, dimin. of Fan, q. v. 

PANOFLY, complete armour. (Gk.) In Milton, P. L. vi. 527, 
760. * Than all your fury, and the panoply; ’ Ben Jonson, Magnetic 
I.ady, A. iii. sc. 4. — Gk. navonXia, the full armour of an unXirrih or 
heavy-armed soldier.- Gk. ndv, neut. of nds, all; and anX-a, arms, 
armour, pi. of SnXov, a tool, implement, p. Gk. Sv-Xov is con- 
nected with lna>, I am busy about (whence ero/iat, I follow) ; Brug- 
I mann, ii. $ 657. Dor. panopli-ed. 

FANOBAMA, a ])icture representing a succession of .scenes. 
(Gk.) L.ite; added by Todd to Johnson. Invented by R. Barker, 
A.D. 1 788 (Haydn). Coined to mean ‘ a view all round.’ - Gk. ndv, 
neut. of nds, all ; and bpa/jia, a view, fiom upacj, I see, from ^WER, 
to protect. See Fan- and Wary. Der. panoram-ic. 

FANSY, heart’s-ease, a species of violet. (F. — L.) In Hamlet, 
iv. 5. 176. ME. pensees, pi., Assembly of I.adies, 1. 62 (and note). 
‘Pensy flourc, pensee;* Palsgrave. — F. pensee, *a thought; . . also, 
the flower paunsie;’ Cot. Thus, it is the flower of thought or 
remembraitce ; cf. forget-me-not. The F.pensre is the fem. of pensc, 
pp. of penser, to think.- L. penshre, to weigh, ]>ondcr, consider; 
frequentative form of pendere, to weigh (pp. pensus). .See FenBive. 
FANT, to breathe hard. (F. — L. — Gk.) In .Shak. Tw. Nt. iii. 4. 
323. ‘ 'J'o pant and quake ; * Spenser, F. Q. i. 7. 20. ME. panten ; 
Prompt. I’arv. p. 381. And see Skelton, Phyllyp .Sparowe, 1. 13.’. 
A hawk was said ‘ to pante ’ when it was short-winded ; Book of 
St. Alban's, fol. b 6, back. Obviously connected with F. panteler, to 
pant, a new formation from OF. pantaisier (below), MV. pantiser, 

' to breath very fast, to blow thick and short;’ Cot. Fiom the same 
OF. verb was formed MF. pantois, 'short-winded, oft-breathing, out 
of breath ; ’ pantois, sb., ‘shoit wind, pursinesse, a frequent breathing, 
or a difficult fetching of wind by the shortness of breath ; in hawks, 
we call it the pantois;' Cot. [In Sherwood’s index to Cotgrave we 
find ; * The pantasse or pantois in hnwkes, le pantais.''} This use of 
the term in hawking appears to be old. p. All from AF. pantoiser, 
to pant. Vie de St. Aulmn, 697 ; OF. panteisier, pantaisier, pantoisier 
(Godefroy), to breathe with difileiiUy ; cognate with Prov. pantaisa(jr), 
to dream, to be oppressed, to jmnt. — l-ate L. *phantasiare, by-form 
of phantasidri, to dream, see visions in .sleej), imagine (Ducange).- 
Gk. fpavraaia, a fancy ; see Fancy. ^ So G. Paris, in Romania, 
vi. 628; Kbriing, § 71 ii. Cf. Gascon pantaia, to dream, to pant 
(Mistral); MK. /o panty, Voe. 564. 7. 

FANTALOON (i ), a ridiculous character in a pantomime, buf- 
foon. t^F. — Ital. — Gk.) In Shak. As You l.ike It, ii. 7. 138 ; Tam. 
of Shrew, iii. i. 37. — F. pantalon, (i) a name given to the Venetrans, 
(s) a pantaloon; see Littrc.- Ital. pantalone, a pantaloon, buflbon. 

‘ The pantalone i.s the pantaloon of Ital. comedy, a covetous and 
amorous old dotard who is made the butt of the piece ; ’ Wedgwood. 
The name, according to Zambaldi (Vocabulario Etimologico) was 
applied to the pantaloon as rc]}resenting the old Venetian merchant; 
and Mahn (in Webster) Stiys that St. Pantaleone was ‘ the patron 
saint of | rather, a well-known saint in] Venice, and hence a baptismal 
name very frequent among the Venetians, and apnlied to them by 
the other Italians as a nickname.* Lord Byron speaks of the Venetian 
name Pantaleone as being ‘ her very by-word ; ’ Childe Harold, c. iv. 
St. 14. p. St. Pantaleone' s day is July 27; he was martyred A.D. 
303; Chambers, Book of Days, ii. 127. The name is also written 
J'antaleoH (ns in Chambers), whieh is perhaps better. It is certainly 
(ik., and he is said to be known in the Greek church as PanteleSmon ; 
from nnvT-, for nds, all, and iXtrifioiv, jiitying, merciful. The pres, 
pt. of cAcfrv, to jiity, would give a by-form Pantehvn. ^ The 
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etymology advocated by Lord Byron is extraordinary, and indeed 
ridiculous, viz. Ital. pianta-leone^ the planter of the lion, i.e. the 
planter of the standard bearing the lion of St. Mark, supposed to be 
applied to Venice; sec note 9 to c. iv of Childe Harold. Per. 
pantaloons. 

PANTAliOONS. a kind of trousers. (F.-Ital.-Gk.) ‘And 
ns the French, we conquered once Now give us laws for pantaloons ; ’ 
Butler, Hndibras, pt. i. c. 3, 1. 923; on which Bell’s note says: 
‘ The pantaloon belongs to the Kestoration. It was loose in the 
upper part, and pufTed , and covered the legs, the lower part terminating 
in stockings. In an inventory of the time of Charles II pantaloons 
are mentioned, and a yard and a half of lutestring allowed for them.’ 
See also Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. pantalon, a garment so called 
because worn by the Venetians, who were themselves callfed Pantedoni, 
i. e. Pantaloons (Littrd). See Pantaloon. 

PAIfTHSISM, the doctrine that the universe is God. (Gk.) In 
W'ateiland, Works, vol. viii. p. 81 (B.). Todd only gives pantheist. 
Coined from Pan- and Theism. And see Panueon. Per. so 
also pan-theist, from pan- and iheist ; hence pnntheist-ic^ panlheist-ic-al. 

PANTHFjOBT, a temple dedicated to all the gods. (U—Gk.) 

‘ One temple of pantheon^ that is to say. all goddes ; ’ Udall, on the 
Revelation, c. 16. fol. 311 B; and in Shak. Titus, i. 343.-1.. pan- 
r/teon. — Gk. oavBtiov, for vavSdoy Upov, a temple consecrated to all 
gods. — Gk. navStiov, ncut. of navBtun, common to all gods.— Gk. 
irav, neut. of irav, all ; and defos, divine, from dtus, god. See Pan- 
and Theism. 

PANTHER, a fierce carnivorous (juadmped. (F.— L. — Gk.— 
Skt) MIC. pantere. King Alisauiider, 68ao; pantert O. Eng. Mis- 
celhany, e<l. Morris, p. 33. [Cf. A.S. pandher {sic); Grcin, ii. 
361.] — OF. ‘a panther;’ Cot. — L. panthera; a\»o panther. 

— Gk. nayOtjp, a panther, l^'oreign to Gk., and prob. of .Skt. origin. — 
.Skt. puMi/arika-s, explained by Benfey as * the elephant of the south- 
east quarter;’ but also *a tiger,’ according to the St- Petersburg 
Skt. Diet. A popular etymology from vav, all. and Btqp, a licast, 
gave rise to numerous fables ; see Philip de Th.'uin, Bestiairc. 1 . 334, 
in Wright's I’op. 'J'reatises on Science, p. 83. 

PANTLER, a serv.ant who has charge of the pantry. (F. — L.) 
In Shak. a lien. IV, ii. 4. 25B. ME. pantlere, I’ronipt. Pnrv. ; 
panlclere, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 33. Altered from OK. 
paneiiert ‘a panller,’ Cot. ; prol). by tlie influence of — Late I.. 

panelarius {pani/arius, Prompt. Parv.). — Late L. panita^ one who 
makes bread ; see Pantry. 

PANTOMIME, one who expresses his meaning by action ; a 
dumb show. (F. — L. — Gk.) ‘ Pantomime, an actor of many parts in 
one play,’ &c. ; Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1^74; so also in Butler, lludibras, 
j)t. iii. c. 3. 1287. (Such is the proper sense of the word, though 
now used for the jday itself.]— K. pantomime, ‘an actor of many 
])arts in one jday,’ &c. ; Cot. — pa/ifom{m».s. — Gk. mvTopipoH, all 
imitating, a pantOTuiinic actor. — Gk. vavro-, decl. stem of was, all; 
and pipas, an imitator, from pipeopai, I imitate. Sec Pan- and 
Mimic. Der. pantfimim-ic,pnntomim-isU 
TANTRY, a room for provisions. (F.— L.) ME. pantrye, 

pantrie; Prompt. Parv. — OF. paneterie, ‘a pantry;* Cot. —Late L. 
panititria, panitaria, a place where bread is made (hence, where it is 
kept): Ducange. — L-ite L. panita, one who makes bread. —L. /»»-, 
base of panis, bread. Cf. Skt. pa, to nourish. Der. from the same 
ha.se, pann-ier, com-pan-y, ap-pan-age. 

PAP (1), food for infants. (L.) ‘An Englishe infant, whiche 
liuethewith pappe;* llall'sChron.Hen. VI,an. 3.86. TheME.pappe 
is only found in the sense of ‘ breast;* we have, however, *papmete 
for chylder,* Prompt. Parv. p. 38a. To be considered as an K word, 
and perhaps of considerable antiquity, though seldom written down. 
p. Of imitative origin, due to a repetition of the syllable pa. ‘ Words 
formed of the simplest articulations, ma and pa, are used to designate 
the objects in which the infant takes the earliest interest, the mother 
and father, the mother’s breast, the act of taking or sucking food ;* 
Wedgwood. + Du. ‘pap sod with milke or flower;’ Hexham; 
G. pappe, pap, paste.+L.pd/a, pappa, the word with which infants 
call for food. Cf. Dan. pap, Swed. papp, pasteboard; also Span. 
papa, Ital. pappa, pap, from L. pappa. This is one of those words 
of expressive origin which are nut necessarily affected by Grimm’s 
law. See Pap ^2), Papa. 

PAP (3), a tent, breast. (F-.) ME. pappe, Ilavelok, 3133; 
Ormulnm, 6441. Probably a native word; see Pap (i). Cf. 
MSwed. papp, the breast; which, as Ihre notes, was afterwards 
changed to patt. Still preserved in Swed. patt, the breast. So also 
Dan. patte, suck, give patle, to give sack. The Swedish dialects 
retain the old form pappe, papp (Kietz). So also NFriesic pap, 
pape, pttphe (Outzen); Lithuan. ptipas, the pap. p. Doubtless 
ultimately the same word as the preceding ; and due to the infant’s 
cry for food. 


PAPA, a child’s word for father. (F. - L.) Seldom written down ; 
found in Swift, in Todd’s Johnson (without a reference, but it occurs 
in his Directions for Servants, 1745, p. 13) : ‘where there are little 
masters and misses in a house, bribe them, that they may not tell 
tales to papa and mamma.’ Spelt pappa by Steele in The Spectator, 
no. 479, 8 4 (1712). Whilst admitting that the word might 
easily have been coined from the repetition of the syllable pa by 
infants, and probably was so in the first instance, we have no proof 
that the word is truly of native origin ; the native word from this 
source took rather the form of pap; see Pap (1) and Pap (a). In 
the sense of father, we may rather look upon it as merely borrowed. 
— F. papa, papa; in Molicre, Malade Imagiiiairc, i. 5 (Littrd); 
spelt pappa in 155a (Hatzfeld). — L. piipa, found as a Roman 
cognomen. Cf. L. pappas, a tutor, borrowed from Gk. w&nttas, 

E Nausicoa addresses her father as wdwwa — dear I'apa; 
er, Od. vi. 57. See Pope. 

PAPAL, belonging to the pope. (F.-L.-Gk.) UE. papal, papall, 
Gower, C. A. i. 357 ; bk. ii. 3925. -F. papal, ‘ papall Cot. — Late 
L. pdpdlis, belonging to the pope. — L. pupa, n bisliop, spiritual father. 
See Pope. Der. pap-ac-y, ME. papade, Gower, C. A. i. 256; bk. 
ii. 2895, from l^ite L. papatia, papal dignity, formed fvom pdpat-, 
stem of papas, pappas, borrowed from Gk. iriiinras, papa, father. 
Also pap-ist. All’s Well, i. 3. 56, from F. pape, pope; the word 
pap-ism occurs in Bale’s Apology, p. 83 (R.) ; pap-ist-ic, pap-ist-ic-al, 
p^ist-ic-al-Iy. 

PAP AW, a fruit. (Span.— W'lndian.) ‘ The fair pa/o ; * Waller, 
Battle of the Summer Islands, i. 52.— Span, papaya (Pineda').— 
Cuban papaya (Oviedo, qn. by Littri) ; from the Carib ahiihai, 
explained by * grosses papaye' {sic) in R. Breton, Diet. Caraibe- 
F'ran^ois (Auxerre, 1665). 

PAPER, the substance chiefly used for writing on. (F. — L. - Gk. 
— Egyptian.) M E. paper, Gower, C. A. ii. 8 ; bk. iv. 198. Chaucer has 
pttper-u/hile^os white as paper; legend of Good Women, 1198.— 
OF. (anfl F.) papier, papyrum, acc. of papyrus, paper. &e 
Papyrus. 'Dot. paper-faced, 2 Hen. IV, v. 4. 12; p^per-mill, 
3 Hen. VI, iv. 7. 41 ; paper, paper, vb., pai>er-mg; paper-hang- 
ings, paper-kang-er, paper-money, paper-reed, Isaiah, xix. 7, paper- 
stainer; and see pnpier-mtuhe. 

PAPIER-MACHE, paper made into pulp, tlien moulded, 
dried, and japanned. (F. — L.) First in 1 753. h'. papier-mdehe, lit. 

chewed paper. The F. papier is from L. papyrus ; and mache is the 
pp. of mdeker, OF. mascher, from I., maslicare, to masticate. See 
Paper and Masticate. 

PAPILIONACEOUS, having a winged corolla somewhat like 
a butterfly. (U) Botanical; in Glossographia Nova (1719). Used 
of the bean, pea, &c. — 1.. *papilionaceus, a coined word from papiliSn; 
stem of papilio, a butterfly. See Pavilion. 

PAPILLARY, belonging to or Tcsembling the nipples or teats. 
(L.) In 1667 ; see examjdes in Todd’s Johnson ; Phillips, ed. 1706, 
gives the sb. papilla, a teat or nipple.— L.^a^i7Za, a small pustule, 
nipple, teat ; dimin. of papida, a pustule. Again, papula is a dimin. 
from a base PAP, to blow out or sw'cll. Cf. Lithuan. papas, a teat, 
pampli, to swell, Gk. wn/tp 6 s, a bubble, blister on the skin. See 
Prellwitz, s.v. Dot. papul-ous, full of pimples; from papida. 

PAPYRUS, the reed whence paper was first made. (L. — Gk.— 
Egyptian.) In Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xiii. c. ii [not 21].— L. 

— Gk. wiwvpos, an Egyptian kind of rush or flag, of which 
writing-i>aper was made by cutting its inner rind { 0 vfi\os) into strips, 
and pressing them together transversely. The worcl is not Gk., but 
of Egyptian origin. See Bible. 

PAB, equal value, equality of real and nominal value or of condition. 
(L.) ‘ To be at par, to be equal ; * Phillips, ed. 1 706. — L. par, equal. 
Dot. pari-ty, q.v.; also pair, peer (1), ap-par-el, compeer, disparage, 
disparity, non-pareil, prial, umpire. 

PARA-, beside; prefix. (Gk.) A common prefix. — Gk. wapa-, 
beside. Allied to Skt. para, away, from, forth, towards, param, be- 
yond, pare, thereupon, further, paratas, further, &c. Also to £. far ; 
see Far. 

PARABLE, a comparison, fable, allegory. (F.— L.— Gk.) ME. 
parable, Chaucer, C. T. 62C1 (D 679) ; Wyclif, Mark, iv. a. — OF. 
parabde, ‘aparable;’ Cot.— L./araZ<o/a, Mark, iv. 2. — Gk.ira/xiBoX^, 
a comixuison; also a jxirable, Mark, iv. a.— (jk. wapafiaWetv, to 
throw beside, set beside, compare. —Gk. vapd, beside; and fiaWuv, 
to throw, cast. Brugmann, ii. 8 713. Doublets, parle (old form of 
parley), parole, palaver ; also parabola, as a mathematical term, from 
L. parabola, Gk. vapu^oK-ff, the conic section made by a plane 
parallel to a side of the cone. Hence parabol-ic, parabol-ic-al, 
parabol-ie-aldy. And see Parley, parole, palaver. 

PARACHUTE, an apparatus like an umbrella for breaking the 
fall from a balloon. (F.— L.) Modern ; borrowed from F. parachute, 
coined from para-, as in para-sol, and chute ; lit. that which parries 
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or guards against a fall. Para, represents Ital. para, (see ParaBol, 
Parapet), from Hal. parare^ to adorn, to guard ; and ckut*^ a fall, 
is allied to Ital. enduto^ fallen, from L. eadere^ to fall. 
PARACLETE, the Comforter. (L. — Gk.) ‘Uraggynge Win- 
chester, llie Pope’s paraclete in hlngland ; ’ Hale, Image, pt. iii (R.). ■. 
L. paracle/un.-^Cik. mpAaktiros, called to one’s aid, a helper, the 
Comiorter (John, xiv. i6). — Gk. mpaKoKtiv, to call to one’s aid, 
summon. -Ok. mpA, beside; audaaXctV, to call. See Para- and 
Calendar. 

parade, show, display. (F. — Span.— L.) In Milton, P. I.. 

iv. 7S0. — F. parade, * a boasting appearance, or shew, also, a stop on 
liorseback ; ’ Cot. The last sense was the earliest in French (Littre). 
-Span, parada, a halt, stop, pause. —.Span, parar, to stop, halt; 
a particular restriction of the sense ' to get rea<ly ’ or ’ prepare.* — 
L. parare, to prepare, get ready. p. The sense of ‘ display * in F. 
was easily communic.atcd to Span, parada, because F. parer (*Span. 
parar') meant *to deck, triinme, adorn, dress,’ as well as ’to ward 
or defend a blow ’ (which comes near the Spanish use) ; see Cot- 
grave. See Pare. 

PARADIGM, an example, model. (F. — L.— Gk.) Philips, ed. 
gives paradigtne, the F. form. — F. paradigme (Littr^). — L. 
paradigma.^Gk. mpaSeiyfta, a pattern, model; in grammar, an 
examine of declension, &c. — (ik. irapaSci/rvupi, 1 exhibit, lit. show by 
the side of. — Gk. aapa, beside; and ieiavv/u, 1 jKiint out. See 
Para- and Diction. 

PARADISE, the garden of Eden, heaven. (F. — L. — Gk. — Pers.) 
In very early use; in Layamon, 1. 24122.- F. paradis, ’paradise;’ 
Cot. — L. paradisus.m.Gk. vapahtiam, a park, pleasure-ground; an 
Oriental word in Xenophon, Hell. 4. i. 15, Cyr. i. 3. 14, &c., and 
used in the Septuagint version for the garden of ]<lden. See Gen. ii. 8 
(LXX version); Luke, xxiii. 43 (Gk.). C'f. IJeb. pardes, a garden, 
])aradiae. p. Of Pers. origin, 1 he Meb. word being merely borrowctl, 
and having no Jleb. root. —Zend pairidaeza, an enclosure, place 
walled in. — Zend pairi (» Gk. atpi), around; and diz (Skt. dik), to 
mould, form, shape (hence to form a wall of earth); from ^DHEIGII; 
sec Dough, y. It ajipcars in other forms ; cf. mod. Pers. and Arab. 
Jirdaua, a garden, paradise. Palmer’s J’ers. Diet. col. 451, Rich. Diet 
1». 1080 ; pi. farddts, jiaradiscs. Rich. Diet p. 1075. For the Zend 
form, sec Jnsti. And see Max Muller, Selected Essays, 18S1 ; i. 

1 30. Doublet, parvis, 

PARADOX, that which is contrary to received opinion ; strange, 
but true. (F.— L. — Gk.) In Ren Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, A. ii. 
sc. 1 (Amorphus* second speech). Spelt paradoxe in Minshen, cd. 
1627. — F'. paradoxe, 'a jjaradox;’ Cot. — L. paradoxum, ncut of 
paradoxus, adj. — Gk. aapaSo(os, contrary to opinion, strange.- Gk. 
napA, beside; and 8ufa, a notion, opinion, from Soxtiv, to seem. See 
Para- and Dogma. Der. paradnx-ic-al, paradox-ic-aldy, Sidney, 
Apologie for Poetiie, ed. Arber, p. 51, 1. 0 from bottom; paradox- 
ie-al-ness. 

FARAFFUiTE, a solid substance resembling spermaceti, pro- 
duced by distillation of coal. (F. — J..) 'First obtained by Reichen- 
bach in 1 830 ; * Haydn, Diet, of 1 )atcs. It is remarkable for resistuig 
cliemical action, having little aflinity for other bodies ; whence its 
name.— F. paraffitu, having small affinity. Coined from I., par-um, 
adv., little ; and affitiis, akin, having affinity. See Affinity. 
FARAGOQE, the addition of a letter at the end of a word. 

( 1 .. - Gk.) In Glossograpliia Nova (1719). Examples arc common 
in English ; thus in snun-d, ancien-t, whiM, tyran-t, the final letter 
is ])aragogic. The word has 4 syllables, the final e being sounded. 
— 1 j. /junrgrige. — Gk. ntapayorfij, a leading by or past, alteration, 

v. ariety. — Gk. vapaytiv, to lead by or past. — Gk. mp-A, beside, 
beyoml; and aytiv, to lead, drive, cognate with L, agere. See 
Para- and Agent. Der. paragog-ic, paragog-ic-al. 

PARAGON, a model of excellence. (F. — Ital. — Gk.) In Shak. 
Temp. ii. 1. 75; Hamlet, ii. 2. 320. — F. paragon, ‘a p.'iragon, or 

I iccrlesse one;’ Cot. [MSpan. paragon, a model of excellence.]- 
tal. paragone, ‘ a paragon, a match, an equal, a touch-stone,* Florio ; 
paragonare, to compare. The latter answers to Gk. wapaxovAuv, to 
rub against a wln-tstone (hence, probably, to try J»y a whetstone, to 
compare). — Gk. vnp-A, beside; AxAvti, a whetstone, allied to duos, 
a sharp point. (.^AK.) See Kdrting, § OSjy ; Tobler, in Zt. fiir 
roman. Pnilol. iv. 373, Der. paragon, vb., 0th. ii. 1. 6a. 
PARAGRAPH, a distinct ]>urtion of a discourse ; a short pas- 
sage of a work. (F. -L. — Gk.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. Rut the 
word was in rather early use, and was corrupted in various ways, 
into pargrafte, pylcrafte (by change of r to /), and finally into pilertm 
or pyllerow, ‘ Pylcrafte, yii a booke, paragraphus ; * Prompt. Parv. 
p. 398 ; see Way’s note for further examples. Even the sign %, which 
was us^ to mark the beginning of a paragraph, was called a pUcrour ; 
.see Tusser’s Husbandry, A Lesson, &c., st. 3. — F. paragraphe, ‘ a pam- 
grafie, or pillcrow;’ Col. — Late L. paragrapkum, acc. of para. 


graphus, occurring in the Prompt Pary., as above. -Gk. mpaypyov, 
a line or stroke drawn in the margin, lit. ‘ that which is written 
beside.’ -Gk. irapa, beside ; and ypAuptiu, to write. See Para- and 
Graphic. Der. paragrapk-ic, paragraph-ic.al. 

PARAKEET; tlic same as Paraquito, q. v. 

PARALLAX, the difference between the real and apparent place 
of a star. See. (Gk.) In Milton, P. R. iv. 40; and Hen Jonson has 
’no parallax at all,’ i.e. no variation; Magnetic Lady, Act i. Rut 
since Milton’s time, the word has acquired special senses; he 
may have used it for ‘ refraction.’ — Gk. vapdAAofir, alternation, 
change ; also, the inclination of two lines forming an angle, esp. the 
angle formed by lines from a he.ivenly body to the earth’s centre 
and the horizon.— Gk. mpaWAaaeiv, to make things alternate.- Gk. 
vapA, beside; and dKXaaaetv, to change, alter, from dXXos, other, 
cognate with I.- alius. Sec Para- and Alien. Sec FaralleL 

PARALLEL, side by side, similar. (F.— L. — Gk.) In Shak. 
Oth. ii. 3. 355. -MF. parallele, ‘paralell;* Cot. — L. parallelus.wm 
Gk. naphsXtiKos, parallel, side by sidc.-Gk. vap' for irapa, beside; 
and *AKkr)Xos, one another, only found in the gen., dat., and acc. 
plural. p. The decl. stem dxX-i/Xo- stands for dXX’ dXXo-, a re- 
duplicated form ; hence the sense is ‘ the other the other,’ or ‘ one 
another,’ i.e. mutual. 'AXXos is cognate with L. alius, other. .See 
Para- ami Alien. Der. parallel, sb., Temp. i. a. 74 ; parallel, 
vb., Macb. ii. 3. 67 ; paralleNstn ; also parallelo-gram, q. v., parallelo- 
piped, q. v. 

PARALLELOGRAM, a four-sided rectilineal figure, whose 
opposite sides are parallel. (F. — L. — Gk.) In Cotgrave. — OF. 
paralelngramme, ‘ a paralclogram, or long square ; ’ Cot. [He uses 
only two Ts.] — L. parallelogrammum, a jiarallelogram.- Gk. mpaX- 
XijXuypafipov, a ]iaraIIelogram ; ncut. of napaWiiXoypanpun, adj., 
bouuded by parallel lines. — Gk. napAW^Xo-, for wnpdXXj/Xos. parallel ; 
and ypafiftrf, a stroke, line, from ypAtpuv, to write. See Parallel 
and Graphic. 

PARA.LLELOPIPED, a regular solid bounded by six plane 
parallel surfaces. (L. — (ik.) Sometimes written parallelopipedon, 
which is nearer the Gk. form. In Phillips, ed. 1706. A glaring 
instance of bad spelling, as it certainly should be f^rallelepiped (with 
e, not o).— L. parallelepipedum, used by Rocthius (Lewis). — Gk. 
mpaX.XijXeviiteSov, a body with ^larallcl surfaces. — Gk. irafMXXrjX’, 
for mpAXXrfXos, parallel ; and iirlirtSoy, a plane surface. ’I'he form 
ivivtSov is neut. of iniirebos, on the gronnd, flat, level, jilane ; from 
ivi, upon, and viSov, the ground. I'he Gk. viSov is from the same 
root as vovs (gen. iro8-i;v), the foot, and E. foot. See Parallel, 
Epi-, and Foot. 

PARALOGISM, a conclusion unwarranted by the premises. 
(F.— Th— Gk.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. paralneisme, cited by 
Minshen. — L. paralogismus.<^GU. mpakoyiaiius, a false reckoning, 
false conclusion, fallacy. — Gk. vapakoyi^opai, 1 misreckon, count 
amiss.— Gk. rapA, lieside; and Xoyifii^uu, 1 reckon, from Xoyos, a 
discourse, account, reason. See Para- and Logic. 
PARALYSE, to render useless, deaden. (l'\ — L. — Gk.) Modem ; 
added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet. Todd cites; ’Or has taxation 
chill'd the aguish land And paralysed Rrilannia’s bounteous hand?’ 
London Cries, or Piet, of Tumult, 1805, p. 39. — F'. paralyser, to 
paralyse ; Littre. Formed from the sb. paralysie, palsy ; see further 
under ParalyBiB. 

PARALYSIS, palsy. (L. — Gk.) In Rlount, ed. 1656. —L. 
paralysis.’mi'tk. mp&Kvais, a loosening aside, a disabling of the 
nerves, paralysis. — Gk. vapaXvtiv, to loose from the side, loose 
lieside, relax.- (ik. mpA, beside ; and Xvuv, to loosen. See Para- 
and Lose. Der. paralyt-ic, from F. paralytique (Cot.), which from 
I., paralyticus < Gk. mpaXvTixus, afflicted with palsy (Matt. iv. 24). 
Doublet, palsy. 

PARAMATTA, fabric like merino, of worsted and cotton. 
(New S. Wales.) So named from Paramatta, a town near Sydney, 
New South Wales. Also Parramatta, on a liver of the same name. 
Said to mean ‘ plenty of cels ; ’ others explain it from para, fish, 
and matta, water^ See Morris, Austral English. 

P ARAM OUNTT, chief, of the highest importance. (F. — L.) In 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. He also gives paravail, the term used in contrast 
with it. A lonl paramount is supreme, esp. as compared with his 
tenant paravail, i.e. his inferior. ’I.et him [the pope] no longer 
count himseirc lonl paramount ouer the princes of the world, no 
longer hold kings as his seruants parauaile-,* Hooker, A Discourse 
of Justification (R.). Neither words are properly adjectives, but ad- 
verbial phrases ; they corrcsjiond respectively to OF. par amont, at 
the lop (lit. by that which is upwards), and par aval (lit. by that 
which is downwards). Roth are AF. phrases of law ; see Rlount's 
l*iw Lexicon. The prep. /nr==l.. pfr; see Per-, prefix. The 
F. amont is explained under Amount; and F. aval under Ava- 
I lanchc. "Dot. paramount, sb., Milton, P. L. ii. 508. 
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FABAHOtTB, a lover, one beloved, now usually in a bad sense. 
(F. —L.) In Cbaucrr, C. T. 6036 (D 454). But orig. an adverbial 
phrase, as in : ' For par amour 1 louede hire lirst or thou ; ' id. C. T. 
**57 (A 1155).— F. par amours by love, with love.>L. by, 
with ; and amorem, acc. of amor, love. See Per- and Amour. 
PA R A P ET, a rampart, esp. one breast-high. (F.— Ital.— L.) 
In Shale, i Hen. IV, ii. 3. 55. «F. parapet, * a parai^et. or wall breast- 
high;* Cot.* Ital. parapet/o, *a cuirace, a breast-plate, a fence for 
the breast or hart; also, a para{>et or wall breast-high;* Florio. 
Lit. 'breast-defence.* —Ital. para~, for parare, ‘to adomc, ... to 
warde or defende a blow,’ Florio ; and petto, the breast. — L. parare, 
to prepare, atlom ; nnd pectus, the breast. See Parry and Pectoral. 
PARAPHEREAXilA , orn.nments, trappings. (L.— Gk.) Pro- 
perly used of the property which a bride possesses beyond her 
dowry. ‘ In one particular instance the wife may aaiuire a property 
in some of her husband’s goods ; which shall remain to her after his 
death, and not go to his executors. These are called her paraphern- 
alia, which is a term borrowed from the civil law; it is derived 
from the Greek language, signifying over and above her dower;' 
lilaekstonc's Commentaries, b. ii. c. 29 (B.). Formed from Late L. 
parapkeni-a, the property of a bride over and above her dower, by 
adding -iilia, the ncut. pi. form of the common sufbx -«/is.*Gk. 
vapmptpva, that which a bride brings beyond her dower. *Gk. vapd, 
beyond, beside; and tpefurff, a dowry, lit. that wdiich is brought by 
the wife, friiin ifttpeiv, to bring, cognate with £. bear. See Fara- 
and Bear (i). 

PARAPHRASE. an explanation or free translation. (F.— L. 

— Gk.) .See Udall’s translation of ICrasmus’ * Paraphrase ypon the 
Newe Teslnmente,’ 2 vols. folio, 154ft- 9. — MF. paraphrase, *a 
paraidirase;* Cot. — L. paraphrasin, acc. of paraphrasis. ••Gk. aapd- 
ippaats, a pamphrase. * (ik. vapa(ppa(«iv, to speak in addition, amplify, 
paraphrase. — Gk. irapi, beside; and <ppa(eiv, to speak. See Para- 
and Phrase. Der. paraphrase, vb., in Dryden, Cymon, 1 . 21 ; 
paraphrasl, one who ])araphrases, Gk. vapa^tpaar^t ; paraphrast-ic, 
paraphrast-ic-al, paraphrast-ic-al~ly. 

PARAQUITO. a little parrot. (.Span.-L.-Gk.) In Shak. 

1 Hen. IV, ii. 3. 88 ; pi. paraqmtoes. Ford, Sun’s Darling, A. i. sc. i. 

- Span, periquiio, a paroquet, small parrot ; dimin. of perieo, a parrot. 
B. Prob. the same as Perieo, a pel-name for ‘little Peter;* see 
Pineda ; a dimin. from Pedro, Peter. .See Parrot, 

PARASAISTG, a distance of over three miles. (L. — Gk.— Pers.) 
‘Persian myles cauled Parasange;' K. Kden, ed. Arber, p. 342. 
]<rom L. parasanga (l.ewis). — (ik. vapaaayyris ; of Pers. origin. 
Mod. I’crs. farsang, ferseng, a league (Horn, § 818). Sec Notes on 
E. Etym., p. 206. 

PARASITE, one who frequents another’s table, a hanger-on. 
( 1 *-““L. — Gk.) In Shak. Rich. II, ii. 2. 70. — F. /nrn.si 7 e, ‘ a para- 
site, a trencher-friend, smell-feast;’ Cot. — L. parasi/us. m.Gk. mpa- 
atros, eating beside another at his table, a jiarasite, toad-eater.- Gk. 
napn, beside ; and airot, wheat, flour, bread, food, of unknown 
origin. % The invidious use of the word is unoriginal ; sec Liddell. 
Dor. pnrnsit-ic, from Gk. mpaaiTiuus ; parasit-ic-al, 

PARASOIj, a small umbrella used to keep off the heat of the 
sun. (F.- Ital. — I..) ‘Upon another part of the wall is the like 
figure of another great man, over whose head one oflicer holds a 
parasol;' Sir T. Ilcrbert, Travels, ed. 1665, p. 153. — F. parasol, 
‘an umbrello;* Cot. — Ital. an umbrella (Torrinno).—Itai 
para- U}T parare, to ward off, jj.irTy ; and sole, the sun. See Parry 
and Solar. We find also Span, parasol. Port, parasol. ^ Of 
similar formation is !•’. para-pluie, a guard against rain, an umbrella, 
from pi Hie, rain, L. pluuia. 

PARBOIL, to boil thoroughly. (F.— L.) It now means ‘to 
boil in part,’ or insufficiently, from a notion that it is made up of 
partaiK\ boil. Formerly, it meant ‘to boil thoroughly,’ as in Ben 
Jonson, Every Man, iv. i. 16 (ed. Wheatley) ; on which see Wheat- 
ley’s note. ‘ To parboyle, pracoquere ; * Levins. ‘ My liver’s par- 
hoiVd,' i.e. burnt up; Webster, White Devil near the end. ME. 
pnrhoilen ; • Parhoylyd, parbullitus; Parboylyn mete, semibnllio, par- 
bullio;’ Prompt. Parv. Here the use of semtbuHio shows that the 
word was misunderstood at an early time. -OF. parbaillir, to cook 
thoroughly, also to boil rantly (Godefroy) ; Cotgrave has: *pour- 
bouillir, to parboile throughly.’ - Late L. parbullire (as in the Prompt. 
Parv.) ; L. perbullire, to boil thoroughly. See Per- and Boil (i). 1 
CHT For a somewhat similar change in sense, see Purblind. 
PARCEL, a small part, share, division, small package. (F.— L.) 
ME. parcel, V. Plowman, B. x. 63; parcelle, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
Langtoft, p. 135, 1. 13. The old sense is ‘ portion.’- F. parcelle 
‘a parcell, particle, piece, little part;’ Cot. Cf. Port, pareela, an 
article of an account. Formed from Late L. particella, preserved in 
Ital. particella, a small portion, a word given in Florio ; a dimin. 
of the true L. form particula ; see Partiole. Der. parcel, vb. 


PARCENER, a co-heir. (F. -L.) A law term ; see Blackstone, 
Comment. II. xi. The old spelling of Partner, q. v. 

PARCH, to scorch. (F.-L.-Gk.?) ME. parchenn paarchen. 
'Paarehe pecyn or benys [ - to parch peas or lieans], frigo, natillo ; ’ 
Prompt, Parv. [Assimilated in form to the ME. perehen, t^iercc, 
an occasional form of percen, to pierce (F. percer) ; see Fleroe. 
‘ A knyghte . . . perchede the syde of lesu ; ’ Religions Pieces, ed. 
Perry (E. E. T. S.), p. 42 ; see another example in Ilalliwell, s. v. 
perche; and cf. perche, to pierce, Cathol. Angliciim, p. 276. Persaunt, 
lit. piercing, was used as an epithet of sunlieams ; Lydgate, Compl. 
of Black Knight, 1 . 28, has: ‘Til fyry Tytan, with his persaunt 
hete' The prov. E. peareh mtans ‘ to pierce with cold ; ’ cf. Milton, 

I P. L. ii. 594. — F. (Norm, dial, and Picard) percher, to pierce (Moisy, 

[ Corblet) ; cf. Walloon percher, to pierce (Sigart) ; variant of r, 
percer ; see Fierce.] p. But the sense of percher seems too remote. 
I suggest that ME. parchen really meant ‘to dry or harden like 
parchment,* and was formed from OF. parche, a familiar contraction 
for parchnunt ; of which we have sufficient evidence. * Or est issuz 
Noe de I’arche, .Si con gel truis cscrit el parche,' then Noah went out 
of the ark. As 1 find it written in the jiarchment ; Bartsch, Chiestom- 
athie, 1887, col. 309, 1. 15; whence Sp.m. parche, the parchment 
end of a drum, and (prob.ibly) Rouchi parche, n j^ige of a book 
(Ilecart). In a Vocabnlaire du Ilaut Maine, by C. R. de M. (Paris, 
1859), we arc told that a jjea that is elsewhere called fois sans 
parchemin is there called pois sans parche. Com]iarc with this the 
earliest example of the E. verb in 1398 : — ‘ Saresines put peper into 
an ouen whan it is new igadered and pereheth and rostith it so, and 
benemeth [lake away] the vertn of burginge and of springingc,’ i. e. 
of sprout!^. 

PARCHMENT, the skin of a sheep or goat prepared for 
writing on. (F. — L. — Gk.) The t is excrescent. ME. perchemin, 
parchemyn • P. Plowman, B. xiv. 191, 193. — F./><trck0mrft, parchment. 
— L pergamina, pergamena, parchment; orig. fern, of Pergamenus, 
adj., belonging to Pergamos. [Parchment was invented by Eumenes, 
of Perganms, the founder of tlie celebrated library at Pergamus, about 
T90 B.C.; Haydn.]- Gk. vfpya/njvrj, parchment; from the city of 
Pergamos in Asia, where it was brought into use by Crates of Malios, 
when I’tolcmy cut off the supply of biblus from Egypt (Liddell and 
Scott). Crates flourished about B. c. 160. Either way, the ety- 
mology is clear. — Gk. ntpyanos, more commonly nipya/toy, Per- 
gamus, in Mysia of Asia Minor ; now called Bergamo. 

PARD, a panther, leopard, spotted wild beast. (L. — Gk.) ME. 
/iard, Wyclif, Rev. xiii. 2. — L. />ardns, a male panther; Rev. xiii. a 
(Vulgate).- Gk. vapbos, a paid; used for a leopard, panther, or 
oimce. An Eastern word ; cf. Pers. pars, parsh, a pard ; pars, a 
panther, Rich. Diet, pp. 316, 325; Skt. prddku-, a leopard. Der. 

I leo-pard, eamelo-pard. 

\ PARDON, to forgive. (F.—L.) Common in Shakespeare. Rich, 
quotes ‘nor pardoned a riche man’ from the Golden Boke, c. 47. 
But the verb first appears in 1430, being formed (in English) from 
the ME. si), pardoun, pardnn, pardon, a common word, occurring in 
Chaucer, C. T. 12860 (C 926). And see Chaucer’s description of 
the Pardonere, 1 . 689. — F. pardon, sb., due to pardonner, vb., to 
pardon. — 1 .ate L. perdunare, to remit a debt (used A. D. 819), to 
grant, indulge, jiardon.- L. per, thoroughly; and donare, to give, 
from donum, a gift. See Per- and Donattoxi. Der. pardon, sb. 
(but see Bl)Ove) ; pardon-er, pardm-ahle, pardon-abl-y. 

PARE, to cut or shave off. (F. — L.) ME paren. ‘ To wey pens 
with a i^eys and pare the henyest'^to weigh pence with a weight, 
and pare down the heaviest ; P. Plowman, B. v. 243. — F. parer, * to 

t deck, trimme, . . . also to pare the hoofe of a horse;’ Cot.— L. 
parare, to prepare. Der. par-ing. From I., parare we have co»i- 
pare, pre-pare, re-pair (i), se-par-ate, sever, em-per-or, im-per-ial, ap- 
par-at-us, para-chute, para-pet, para-sol, rampart. See. And see 
Parry, Parade. 

PAREGORIC, assuaging pain ; a medicine that assuages pain. 
(L"— Gk.^ *Paregarica, medicines that comfort, mollify, and 
asswage;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. — L. paregoricus, assuaging; whence 
ncut. pi. paregorica. mm Gk. vaprjyopiKos, addressing, encouraging, 
soothing. — Gk. vapipfopos, addressing, encouraging; ef.ftapqyopeiv, 
to addrep, exhort. — Gk. rtapa, beside ; and dyopi, an assembly. Ci'. 
Gk. dyti ptiv, to assemble ; n;id Gregarious. 

PARENT, a father or mother. (F.-L.) In the Geneva Bible, 
1561, Ephes. vi. i (K.).— F.^r«n^,‘acousin,kiiisman,allie;' Cot.— 
L. parentem, acc. vd parens, a parentlit. one who produces, formed from 
parere, \o produce, of which the usual pres. part, is pariens. Briig- 
mann , i. § 5 1 5. Der. parent-td, from L. parentalis ; parent-al-ly, parent- 
less ; also parent-age, in Levins, from F. parentage, ‘ parentage,’ Cot. 
parenthesis, a phrase inserted in another which would 
appear complete without it. (Gk.) Spelt parentesis, T. Hey wood, 
Love's Mistris, Act i (last word). And in Cotgrave, to translate 
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MF. parentke^e.’^GV.^ mpivOtats, a putting in Inside, insertion, 
parenthesis. -Cik. nap', for wapA, beside ; in ; and 6tau, a placing, 
trom to place, set. See Para-. In-, and Thesifl. Der. 

parentket-ie, cxlcnded from Gk. vapivOeros^ put in beside, parenthetic ; 

parenthel-ic-ttl, -ly. 

p 4 •p.TgR GOlf. an incidental or subsidiary work. (L.— Gk.) L. 
parergon ( Tliny). — (Ik. waptpyoy, a by-work, subordinate work; 
nciit. f>[ vaptpyos, subordinate. -* Gk. vap-, lor mp-d, beside ; and 
ipyoy, a work, cognate with K. work. 

PABQIiT. to plaister a wall. (F. — L) Nearly obsolete; once 
rather common. In Ixivins, liaret. Palsgrave, &c. MK. pargeteu. 

‘ Pargelyn walles, Gipso, linio (iic) ; 1‘arget, or playster for wallys, 
(lipsum, litura;’ Prompt. Parv., and see ^V ay’s note. It is frequently 
spelt pergrt.-^OF, pargeter, to scatter (Chanson du Roland, 2634) ; 
variant of Norm. dial, projeter^ to rc-pla.stcr (cf. prnjet, plaster) ; see 
Moisy ; also spelt (in OF.) porgeter, to rouglicast a wall (Godefroy). 
[Cf. Walloon porgete, to parget (Kemaclej.] — L. prdieetdre, to cast 
forth. «L. pro^ forth ; and iactnre, to cast. .See Pro- and Jet (i). 
^ 'Phe form pargeter gave rise to a l.atc pv.rincidre ; cf * Perjacio, 
Anglice, to ^rjette Vocab. 602. 7. Sc-c my Notes on E. Etym., 
p. 206. 

P ARHEL ION, a mock sun, a bright light sometimes .seen near 
the sun. (L.— Gk.) Spelt parhtlium and parelium in Phillips, 'cd. 
1706.— L. parclion (Lewis). ~Gk. imp^Ktov, a parhelion; nent. of 
mptfKioif adj., lx:side the sun. — Gk. trap', fnr napa, beside ; and ^Atos, 
the sun. Sec Para- and Heliacal. ^ I'he insertion of h is due 
to the aspirate in ^Aio; ; it hardly seems to be neerlcd. 

PARIAH. an outcast. ('I'amil.) Spelt paria in the story c.illed 
The Indian Cott.nge, where it occurs frei|uenlly. From ‘Tamil 
parniyan, commonly, but corruptly, pariah, Malayulim parayan, .a 
man of a low caste, performing the lowest menial services ; one of 
his duties is to beat the vill.agc drum (called parai in 'I'amil), whence, 
no doubt, the generic a])]iellation of the caste;’ If. JI. Wilson, 
Glossary of Indian 'Perms, p. 401. 

PARIAN, belonging to Paros. (Gk.) Paros is an island in the 
Algcan sea. 

PARIETAL, forming the sides or walls, esp. applied to two 
bones in the fore part oi the* .scull. (L.) In Phillij)s, cd. 1706. i»L. 
parieidlis, belonging to a wall. — L. stem of paries, a wall. 

Der. pellitory (1), q.v. 

PARISH, a district under one pastor, an ecclesiastical district. 
(F. — L. — Gk.) Orig. an ecclesiastical division. ME. pansshe. 
Chancer, C. T. 493 (A 49i).-iAF. parosse, Laws of Will. L, i. i ; 
F. paroisse, a parish. — L. parnchia, late form of partecin, a parish, 
orig. an ecclesiastical district. — Gk.va/NJtwm, an ecclesiastical district, 
lit. a neighbourhood. — Gk. vdpoiKos, neighbouring, living near to- 
gether. —Gk. iro/)’, for vapd, beside, near; and olvor, a house, 
abiKle, cogn.'ite with L. uicus. Sec Para- and Vioinage. Der. 
parish-ion-er, formed by adding -er tn ME. parisshen, P. Plowman, 
b. xi, 67 ; this ME. parisshen <.QV . /nro«si«i<Latc L. parochinnus, 
with the same sense os (and a mere variant of) L. parochidlis ; see 
Parochial. Also paroch-i-al. C«ir It folb»ws that parishioner 
should rather have been S|X;lt parishener ; also that the suffix ~er 
was quite unnecessary. Indeed Paroissien survives as a proper name ; 

1 find it in the (Uergy I.ist, 1873. 

PARITORY. the same as Pellitory (i). 

PARITY, ec|uality, resemblance, analogy. (F. — 1 ..) In Colgnivc. 
— 1 * . paritr, ‘ parity ; ’ Cot. — L. paritdlem, acc. of pariiCi'^, equality. — 
L. pari-, dccl. stem of par, cqii.al ; with suflix See Par. 

PARK. an enclosed ground. (E.) In early use; ME. pare, in 
Lay.amon, 1. 1^32 (later text). — OF. pare, is a P'. sjTclling, 

and is found in F. as early as in the 1 ath century ; but the word is 
of Iv origin, lieing a contraction of ME. parrok, from A.S. pearruc, 
^arroc, a word which is now also spelt paMnek. See further under 
Paddock (2^. We find also Irish and Gaelic pairc, W. park and 
/oneg (the latter preserving the full suffix), all from E. ; and Du. 
perk, Swed. and Dan. park, G. p/erch (an enclosure, sheepfold^ ; also 
F. pare, Ital. parco. Span, parque, all from a Late L. type parricu>., 
pareus, an enclosure. p, 'Phe AS. pearruc and Late L. parriem are ! 
from a base *parr~, which may lie 'I'eutonic, and possibly from an 
older base *sparr-. We actually find ME. /flrr-e«, to enclose, con- 
fine; llavelok, 2439; Iwain and Gawain, 3228 (ed. Ritson). Also 
AS. sparrian, to shut, fasten, as in gesparrado dure din, thy door 
being shut, Matt. vi. 6 J.indist'arne M.S.L See Spar. Dor. park-ed, 

1 Hen. VI, iv. 2. 45 ; park-er, i. e. jiark-keejier (Levins) ; park-keeper-, 
im-park. ' 

PARliEY, a conference, treating with an enemy. (F. — L. — Gk.'^ 
1 . Shak. has parley as a sb., Macb. ii. 3. 87 ; also as a verb, liaml. 
i. 3- 1 33. Prob. for parlee, as siiclt in ICng. Gamer, cd. Ai ber, iii. 
375; and in Decker, Seven Deadly Sins, ed. Arber, p. 32. — OF. 
parlee, sb. f. ‘tour de parole;’ Godefroy. -OF. parlee, pp. f. of 


F. parler, vb., to speak. 2 . Shak. also has the vb. parU, to speak, 
Lucrecc, 1 . 100, whence the sb. parle, a parley, Haml. i. i. 62. 'I’his 
is also from F. ^r/er.-Late L. parabolare, to discourse, talk.— Late 

L. parabola, a talk ; L. parabola, a parable. - Gk. vapafioki^, a parable ; 
see Parable. Der. parl-ance, borrowed from F. parlance, formed 
from F. parlant, pres. part, of parler \ parl-ia-meat, q.v., parl-our, 
q.v. And see parole, palaver. 

PARLIAMENT, a meeting for consultation, deliberative as- 
sembly. (F.-L.-Gk.; with L. suffix.) ME. parlement, Havelok, 
1006 ; Rob. of Glouc., p. 169, 1 . 35 >91 Chaucer, C.T. 2972 (A 2970). 
[The spelling parliament is due to Late L. parliamentum, frequently 
used in place of parlnmentum, the better form.]-F. parlement, ‘a 
speaking, parleying, also, a supreme court;’ Cot. Formed with 
suffix -ment (-L. -mentum) from F. parler, to speak. See Parley. 
% AF. parlement, Stal. Realm, i. 26 (j 275) ; Late L. parlamentum. 
Matt. Paris, p. 696 ^unde^ the date 1246); Ijaie L. parliCtmentnm, 

M. att. Westminster, p. 352 (1253) ; see .Stubbs, Select Charters, pt. 
vi. Dor. parlinment-ar-y, parliament-ar-i-an. 

PARLOUR, a room for conversation, a sitting-room. (F. — I.. 
-Gk.) ME. parlour, Chaucer, Troil. ii. 82 ; parlur, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 50, 1 . 1 7. — f )F. parleor (Liltre), later parloir, ‘ a parlour ; ’ Cot. — 
J*'. 'parl-er, to sf^eak, with suffix -o/r {-ear) < L. -dlorium ; so that 
parloir answers to a Late L. *pnraboldtr>rium, a place to talk in ; cf. 
ME. dorttmr, F. dortoir dormitorium, a place to sleep in. See 
further under Parley. 

PARLOUS, old form of Perilous. (F. - L.) ‘A parlous fear,’ 
Mids. Ni. Dr. iii. i. 14. See Peril. 

PAROCHIAL, belonging to a parish. (L. — Gk.) In the Rom. 
of the Rose, 76S7. — I.. paroclurdis.m.\.. parnrhia, another form of 
pareecin, a parish. — Gk. mpoixia ; see Parish. 

PARODY, the alteration of a ]>oem to another subject, a burlesque 
imitation. (JL — Gk.) ‘Satiric poems, full of parodies, that is, of 
verses patched up from great poets, and turned into another sense 
than their author intended them ;* Dryclen, Discourse on .Satire [on 
the Grecian Silli] ; in Dryden’s Poems, cd. 1851, j>. 363, — L. pnrudia. 

— Gk. itaptpUa, the Siimc as mpq>hq, a song sung beside, a jiarody.— 
Gk. wap', for vapa, beside ; and ipbq, an ode. See Para- and Ode. 
Der. parwly, verb ; parod-ist. 

PAROLE, a word, esp. a word of honour, solemn ]>romisc ; a 
pass-word. (F. — L.— Gk.) In Rlount's Gloss., ed. 1 674. — F. parole, 
‘ a word, a tearm, a saying ; * Cot. The same word as I’rov. paraula 
(Bartsch), Span, palabrn (< parabra< parnbla, by the frequent inter- 
change of’r and /), Port, palavra ; all from Late L. parabola, a dis- 
course, L. parabola, a fiarable. See further under Parable. 
Doublets, parable, parle (old form ol parley), palaver. 
PARONYMOUB, allied in origin ; also, having a like sound, 
but a different origin, (Gk.) Rather a dubious word, as it is used in 
two senses, (1) allied in origin, ns in the c.'ise of man, manhood ; ami 
(2) unallied in origin, but likc-suumling, ns in the case of hair, hare. 

— (ik. vapun'Vfios, formed from a W'ord by a slight change; l.c. in 
the former sense.- Gk. napd, beside; and uyo/ia, a name, cognate 
with K. name. See Para- and Name. Der. paronom-as-ia, a 
slight change in the meaning of a w'ord (in Dr)'dcn’s pref. to Annus 
M irabilis) , from Gk. •napojyopunria, better -napoyofiaa'.a. Also paronyme, 
i. c. a paronymous word, esp. in the second sense. 

PAROXYSM, a fit of acute pain, a violent action. (F.-L.- 
Gk.) *Paroxtsme, the acccsse or fit of an ague;’ Minsheu. — 1 ^. 
paroxisme, ‘ the return, or fit, of an ague ; ’ Cot. — L. paroxysmus. — 
Gk. wapo(v<T/i6s, irritation, the fit of a disease.- Gk. vapo^wtiy, to 
urge on, provoke, irritate. — Gk. trap', for vapn, Ijcside ; and u^vytiv, 
to shar]H;n, provoke, from u£m, sharp. See Para- aud Oxygen. 
Der. paroxvsrn-al. 

PARQUETRY, a mosaic of wood-work for floors. (F. — Tcut.) 
Modem. — F. parqueterie. — F. parqueter, to inlay a wooden floor. — F. 
parquet, a w'ooden floor ; orig. a small enclosure ; dimin. of F. pare, 
a ]iaik ; see Park. 

PARRAKEET ; the same as Paraqiilto, q.v. 
PARRICIDE, (i) the murderer of a father; (2) the murder of 
a father. (P'. — 1 ..) 1. The former is the older sense. Both senses 
occur in Shakespeare, (1) K. I..ear, ii. i, 48; (a) Macb. iii. j. 32.— 
P'. parricide, ‘ a parricide, a murtherer of his own father;’ Cot. — L. 
parricida, for an older form pdrieidas (Bragmann, ii. 190), a murderer 
of a relative. — L. pari-, a relative (ef. Gk. a relative ; Prellwil/., 
s. V. vdofuu) ; and -cidas, older form of -cida, i. e. a slayer, from cid-, 
a stem of ccbd-ere ( jit. t. ce-dd-x), to cut, to slay. See CsBBUra. 2. In 
the' latter sense, it answers to L. parrieidium, the murder of a father ; 
formed from the same sb. aud vb. I|[ There is the same ambiguity 
about fratricide and matricide. Der. parricid-al. 

PARROT, a well-known tropical bird, capable of imitating the 
human voice. (P*.— L. — Gk.) In .Shak. Merch. Ven. i. i. 53. Spelt 
pnrat in Levins, ed. 1570 ; but parrot in Skelton ; see his poem called 
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'Speke, Parrot.’— F. perrot, ‘ a man’s proper name, being; a diminu- 
tive or derivative of Pierre ; ’ Cot. Cf. F. perroquet, ‘ a parrat,* Cot.; 
also spelt parroquet. p. The F. Perrot or Pierrot is still a name for 
a sparrow; much as Philip was the ME. name for the same bird. 
The F. perroquet was probably an imitation of, rather than directly 
borrowed from, the Span, perichito^ which may likewise be explained 
as a derivative of Span, perico^ meaning both * a parrot* and ' little 
Peter,’ dimin. of Pedro^ Peter. y. For the mod. Ital. parrocchetio 
we find in Florio the MItil. forms parochetto^ parochitot * a khid of 
parrats, called a parokiio'/ which seems to be nothing but the Span, 
word adapted to Italian. We may refer all the names to L. Petrus^ 
Peter. — Gk. ircrpor, a stone, rock ; as a proper name, Peter. 

FARR’ST, a defensive movement, in fencing. (F. — L.) * Parrying, 
in fencing, the action of saving a man’s self, or staving off the strokes 
offered by another;’ Hailey’s Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1731. Older form 
parree^ a fencing-bout ; ‘a parree of wit;’ K. North, F.xamen, ed. 
1740, p. 589 (Davies). — F. parie, used as equivalent to Ital. parata^ 
a defence, guard ; properly fcm. pp. of parer, * to deck, trick, trimme, 
. . also to ward or defend a blow;' Cot. — L. /(nmre, to prepare, 
deck. See Fare. Der. par-a-chute, para-pet, q.v., /nra-saf, 
(J.V., ram-part, q.v. 

FARSR, to tell the parts of .«i)cech. (L.) ' Let the childe, by 
and by, both constme and parsit it ouer againe;’ Ascham, School- 
master, b. i. ed. Arlier, p. ao. An old school term; to par&e is to 
declare ‘ quic pam orationis ’ what part of speech, a w<ird is. It is 
merely the L. pars used familiarly. See Fart. Der. pars-ing. 

FARSIEXI, an adherent of the old Persian religion, in India. 
(Pers.) .Spelt Persee, Sir T. llerliert's Travels, ed. 1665, p. 55. 
— Pers. parsi, a J’ersian ; from Pars, I’ersia ; Palmer's Pers. Diet, 
col. 106. 

FARSIMON Y, frugality. (F. — L.) Spelt parsimonie in Minsheu, 
ed. 1627. — MK. /iarA7f«o«i>; Cotgrave. — I.- parsiwo/im, better parei- 
munia, parsimony. — 1 .. parci-, for parcus, sparing ; with suffix -monia, 
formed by joining the Idg. suffixes -mdn- and -ya. Cf. L. pareere, to 
spare. Perhaps allied to E. spare \ see Spare. Der. parsimoni- 
ous, -ly, -ness, 

FARSIjEY, a well-known pot-herb. (F.— L. — Gk.) Formerly 
persely. Sir T, IClyot, Castcl of Ilelth, b. iii, c. 5. ME. percil, P. 
Plowman, 11 . vi. 288 ; spelt persely in one of tlie MSS., id. A. vii. 273, 
footnote. — F. persil, * parseley ; ’ Cot. Spelt peresil in the 1 3lh cent. ; 
Wright’s Vocal), i. 139, col. 2. — Late J,. petrosillum, at the same 
reference; contr. from T,. petraelinum, rock-parsley. — Gk. vtrpo- 
atXtvov, rock-parsley.- Gk. trirpo-, for ttirpos, a rock; and aiXivov, 
a kind of parsley, whence E. Celery. 

FARBixEF, FARSNIF, an edible plant with a carrot-like 
root. (F.— L.) Formerly parsnep; the pi. parsnepes occurs in Sir 
T. 1 ‘Ilyot, Castel of Ilelth, b, ii. c. 9. Pal.sgrave rightly drops the r, 
and S])ells it pasneppe; also si)ell passenep, Pistyll of Sn.san, 107. 
Corrupted from Oh', paslenaque, ‘ a pnrsenij) ; ’ Cot. [For the change 
from qu to />, compare Lat, quinque with Gk. irc/nrc (five). The r is 
due to the sound of the F. a ; the te was dropped, and the latter a was 
weakened, first to e, and then to i.] Cotgrave also gives pastenade 
and pastenaille with the same sense. - L. pasiinaca, a parsnip, p. Pas- 
tinaca prob, meant ‘ that which is dug up,’ hence a parsnip, also a 
carrot ; the root being the edible part.— L. pastinare, to dig up.— L. 
pastinum, a kind of two-pronged dibble for breaking the ground. 
^ 'I'he change in the final syllable may have l)een influenced by the 
AS. n^p, L. tmpns, a kind of jiarsnip ; cf. the later word turnep or turnip. 

FARSOIT, the incumbent of a parish. (F.-L.) ME. persone, 
Chaucer, C. T. 480 (A 478). In the Ancren Riwle, p. 316, persone 
means person. It is certain that parson and person are the same 
word; fur the Late I., persona i.s crinstantly used in the sense of 
‘ parson.’ See persona in Ducange ; it means dignity, rank, a choir- 
master, curate, jiarson, body, man, ])crson ; and see Sclden’s Table 
Talk, s. V. Parson. The sense of parson may easily have been due to 
the mere use of the word as a title of dignity; cf. *I.aicus quidam 
magnm persona* •• a certain lay-maii of great dignity; Ducange. 
p. The M E. persone is from 01 *'. persone, * cure, recteur d'une paroisse, 
prieur, digniiaire, bi^n^ficicr ecclesiastique ; ’ Gudefroy. — L. persona 
(above). ^ The quotation from Blackstone is better known than 
his authority for the statement. I le says : * A parson, persona ecelesia, 
is one that hath full possession of all the rights of a parochial church. 
He is called parson, persona, l)ecanse by his person the church, which 
is an invisible body, is represented;’ Comment, b, i. c. ii. This 
is the usual sense in E. civil law, but is hardly required by the 
etymology. See Ferson. Der. parson-age, a coined word with 
F. suffix, Bp. Taylor, vol. iii. ser. 7 (R.), 

FART, a p ortion, piece. (F.-L.) ME. part, sb., Floris and 
Bloncheflur, cd. Lumby, 1 . 522; hence /ur/vn, vb., id. 387. — F. par/, 

* a part ; ’ Cot. — L. partem, acc. of pars, a part. From the same root 
as portion, Brugmann, i. § 527. Der. part, vb., ME. parten, as 


' above; part-ible, from L. partihilis; part-Iy, Cor. I. **.40 » 
and see part-i-al, partake, parti-cip-ale, parti-eip-Je, partt-elej /art-won, 
pari-it-ion, part-ner, part-y ; also a-part, eom-part-nuni, de-part, im- 
part, re-part-ee, par-c-el, parse, port-ion. _ 

I FARTAKR. to take part in or of, share. (Hybrid ; F. — L., 
and Scand.) For part-take, and orig. used as part take, two separate 
words ; indeed, we still use take part in much the same sense. * Tlte 
breed which we breken, wher it is not [« it not} the deWnge, or part 
takynge, of the body of the lord?’ Wyclii, i Cor. x. lo (earlier ver- 
sion ; later version omits part). In the Bible of 1551, we find * is 
not the breade whiche we breakc, par takynge of the body of Christ?' 
in the same passage. Sec further in a note by Dr. Chance in N. and 
Q. 4th Series, viii. 481. Similarly, we find G. tkeilnehmen « theil nek- 
men, to take a part Indeed, £. partake may have been suggested 
by the corresponding Scandinavian word (viz. Dan. deeltage, Swed. 
dellaga, to partake, participate) since take is a .Scand. word. See 
Fart and Take. Der. partak-er, spelt partelaker in Coverdale’s 
Bible (1538), Ileb. xii. 8 ; partak-ing, spelt partetakyng. Palsgrave. 
FARTERRE, a laid-out garden, a system of plots with walks, 
&c. (F. — L.) * Thus . . . was the whole parterre environ’d;’ Eve- 
lyn’s Diary, 8 Oct., 1641. — F. parterre, ‘ a floor, even piece of ground, 
part of a garden which consists of beds, without any tree;’ Cot.— 
F, par terre, along the ground. — L. per terram, along the ground ; 
see Fer- and Terrace. 

FARTHEEOQENESIS, reproduction by a virgin. (Gk.) A 
term in zoology. — Gk. itapBivo-, for •aap$ivos, a virgin; and yivsois, 
birth ; sec Geneeis. 

FARTIAIf, relating to a part only. (F. — L.) Frequently in the 
sense of taking one part in preference to others, hence, inclined in 
l)chalf of. ‘That in thine own behalf maist partiall seeme ;’ Spenser, 
F. Q. vii. 6. 35. — F. partial, ‘solitary, . . . also partiall, uncquall, 
factions;’ Cot, — I/ite L. partifdis; formed with suffix -a/i* from 
Is. parti-, deck stem of pars, a part. .See Fart. Der. partial-ly ; 
partial-i-ty, sjielt parcialite, Lydgate, Minor I’oems, p. 1 20, from F. 
parlialiti, ‘ partiality,' Cot. 

FARTICIFATE, to partake, have a share. (L.) In Shak. 
Tw. Nt. V. 245; proj)erly a pp. or adj., .as in Cor. i. i. 106. — L. 
participfdus, j)p. of pariieipare, to have a share, give a share. — L. 
particip-, stem of particeps, sharing in. parti-, deck stem of pars, 
a part, and capere, to take. See Fart and Capacious. Der. 
participat-ion, ME. participacioun, Chaucer, Ir. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 
10, 1 . 1 10, from F. participation, which from L. acc. partieipalidnem ; 
also parlicip-ant, from the stem of the pres. part. ; also particip-le, 
q.v. 

FARTICIFIiE, a part of speech. (F. — L.) So called because 
partaking of the nature both of an adjectival substantive and a verb. 
In Ben Jonson, Eng. (Jrainmar, c. 6. ME. pariicij'le, Wyclifs 
Bible, Prologue, p. 37, k 29. The insertion of the / is curious, 
and perhaps due to a misapprehension of the sound of the F. 
word ; as in principle and syllable. — F, pnrlicipe, ‘ a participle, in 
grammer;’ Cot. — L. participium, a participle. — L. particip-, deck 
stem of partaking ; see Participate. 

FARTICLlB, a very small portion, atom. (F. — L.) In Shak. 
Jul. Cu.-s. ti. I. 139. An abbreviation for pariicule, due to loss of 
stress in the last syllable. — F. particule, not in Cot., but in use in the 
j6th cent. (Littr<^). — L. a small part; double dimin. (with 
suffixes -CM- and -Id) from parti-, deck stem of pars, a jjart. Der. 
pariietd-ar, ME. particuler, Chaucer, C. T. 11434 (F. 1122), from F. 
particulier, which from L. particuturis, concerning a part ; pnriicu- 
lar-ly ; particular-ise, from F. particulariser, * to particularize,’ Cot. ; 
partieular-i-ty, from F. particulariie, * a particularity,’ Cot. Doublet, 
parcel, 

PARTISAN (1), an adherent of a party. (F.— Ital. — L.) 
‘These partizans of faction often try’d;’ Dsiniel, Civil War, bk. ii. 
St. 4. — F. partisan, *a ])artncr, partaker;* Cot. — Ital. pariigiano, 
formerly also partegiano, ‘ a partner ; * Florio. Cf. Ital. parteggiare, 
* to share, take part with,’ Florio ; answering to F. parlager, to take 
}}art in. The form pnrtigiano answers to a Late L. form *parten- 
sianus, not found ; from part-, base of pars, a part ; with suffixes -ensi- 
and -anus. See Fart, Partition. Dor. partisanship. 

PARTISAN (2), FARTIZAN, a kind of halberd. (F.- 
Itak— L. ?) In Hamlet, i. i. 140.— F. pertuisane, ‘a partisan, or 
leading-stafle ; ’ Cot. fi. But the spelling pertuisane is an accom- 
modated form, to make it appear as if derived from F. pertniser, to 
pierce (cf. pertuis, a hole). — Ital. /ar/egia«a, ‘ a partesan, a iauelin,’ 
Florio; cf. Late I., partesana (occurring A. D. 1488); partisana 
(*493); pertixana (1468). Supposed to be closely related to the 
woid above, as if the weapon of a partisan (Kdrting, $ 6882). 

PARTITION, a separate part, something that separates. (F. - 
L.) In .Shak. meaning (i) division, Mid. Nt. Dr. iii. 2. aio; (2) a 
party-wall, id. v. 168. Spelt particioune in Lydgate, Minor Toems, 
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p. partition, omitted by Cot., but occurrin{; in the i4lh cent. 

partitionem, acc. of paritiio, a. sharing, partition. — I.. 
partiri, lo divide. —L. parti-, decl. stem of pars, a part. Sec Part. 
Der. partition, vb. So also partii-ive, from F. partitif (Ottre), as if 
from L. *pnrtitiuus, not used ; hence partit-ive-ly. 

FABTNEB, a sharer, associate. (F.- L.) A curious corrup- 
tion, due to the eye, i. e. to the misreading of MSS. and books. In 
many MSS. c and t are just alike, and the MK. word which appears 
.i-s partentr or parcener is really to be read as parcener, with e, not /. 
'fhe spelling parcener occurs as late as in Cotgrave, as will apjiear ; 
.and even in lilackstnne’s Commentaries, b. ii. c. 12 (K., s.v, parcel). 
For the spelling partener, see Wyclif, i Cor. ix. 12 ; for the spelling 
parcener, id. Rev. xviii. 4. --OF. parcener, MF. parsnnnier, ‘a {larte- 
ner, or co-parcencr ; * Cot.»l.ate L. *partitiunarius, not found; 
but we find partidniirius sometimes used in the sense of 'common* 
or * mutual,’ which seems to be a contracted form of it, and is the 
original of the F. form. — L. par/i/mn-, stem olpartitio; sec Par- 
tition. Thus partner "fpartitioner. Dor. partnership. 
PARTIiET, a gorget or loose collar, a gannent for the neck and 
shoulders, esp. for women. (F.) ME. patelet, llenryson, Garmond 
of Gude Ladcis, st. 7. — OF. pateUtie, dimin. of patte, a band of stuff 
(G(xlefroy) ; cf.MF.pa/«//e//«, ‘ the broad piece of leather that runnes 
over-crosse, or through, the to]i of a hca<l-sta 1 I [fur a horse] ;* Cot. 
Cf. pate, ‘ a plate or band of iron for the strengthening of a thing ; * 
Cot. Of obscure origin ; see Notes on Eng. J‘!tym., p. 208. The r 
is unoriginal. Perhaps a dimin. of L. pata, a kind of * limbus * 
or border worn by some ecclesiastics ^^iJucange). Or for *platelette ; 
cf. OV. platel, a Hat piece (Godefroy) ; see Plateau. 
PARlRIDOE, a well-known bird preserved for game. (F.~ 
— Gk.) ME. pnrtriche, pertriche, Rich.'ird the Redele.H, ed. Skeat, 
iii. 38. — ONorm. F. pertrix, in Moisy, Gloss. Coni]iaratif Anglo- 
Norinand; F. perdrix, ‘a prartridge ; ' in which the .second r isin- 
I nisi VC. — L. perdicent, aa:. of perdix. •mGk. vtpSt(, a partridge; per- 
haps named from its cry or its noi.sy flight, as some eonnect it with 
(ik. nipSo/iat, Skt. p<7rrf (Prellwitz). 

PARTURIENT, about to produce young. (L.) In Tllount’s 
(doss., ed. 1674. — L. parturient-. Stem of pras. jjart. of parturire, to 
be ready to bring forth young. Cf. partur-us, fut. part, of parere, to 
produce; see Parent. J>ot, parinr-it-ion a Y. parturition (Littr^i, 
from L. acc. parturitimem, wliich from parturire. 

PARTY, a company, faction, assembly. (F. — T..) ME. parlie. 
King Alisaunder, 4756 ; parti, party, Oxxs,ox Mundi, 7.J70.—F. por/iV, 
‘a part, share, party, side (>ot. We also find F. parti, ‘ a match, 
liargnin, party, side; * Cot. The former is the fern, of the latter.— 
1.. partita, fem. of partitus, pp. of partiri, to divide. — L. parti-, decl. 
stem of pars, a part. See Fart. Cf. Ital. partita, a share, part ; 
Span, partida, a jiarty of soldiers, crew, &c. Der. piarty-coloured, 
Merch. Vcn . i. 3. 89; parly-verdict. Rich. II, i. 3. 234. 
PARVENU, an upstart. (F.-L.) Modern. — F. parvenu, lit. 
one who has arrived at a place, hence, one who has thriven ; pp. tif 
parvenir, ‘ to atchieve, arrive, thrive;’ Cot. — L. peruentre, to .arrive. 
— L. per-, through; and ueuire, cognate with E. come. .See Per- 
and Come. 

PARVIS, a porch ; also, a room over a church-porcli for a school. 
(F. — J.,. — Gk. — Pers.) See llulliwell, and Prompt. Parv. p. 383. 
ME . ( — parvis), Chaucer, C. T. 312 (A 310); see note. — OF. 
parvis, ‘ the ]iorch of a church ; als«) (or more properly), the utter 
court of a palace or great house ; ’ Cot. A variant of OF. parevis, 
parels, para/s (Low L. paravisus), lil. para(li.se.— L. paradisus, para- 
dise; .also a church-porch, outer court. It is thus the same word as 
Paradise, rp v. 1 )iez cites Neapolitan paraviso ns a variant of Ital. 
paradisn. According to l.ittre, when the old mystery-plays were 
exhibited in the church-yard, the ])orch represented paradise. ^ The 
V was inserted in OF. pare-is, to avoid hiatus. 

PABCH, the Jewish passover; JCasler. (L. — Gk. — lleb.) ME. 
paske, P. IMowtnnn, H. xvi. 1 39 ; Ormuluin, 1 ,3850. AS. pascha ; the 
gen. pasches is in the A. S. Chron. an. 2 1 22. — K pascha. — Gk. vdaxa, 
the passover, John, vi. 4. — lleb. pesahh, a jiassing over, the pass- 
over; from lleb, root pdsahh, he passed over. See JCxod. xii. 11, 
a 7. Dor. pasch-al, from F. paschal, * paschall,’ Cot., from L. paschdlis ; 
pasch-Jltmer or pa>qne-flnwer. (The lleb. is sainech.) 

PASH, to dash, strike hard. (Scand.) ‘ As he was pashitig it 
against a tree ; ’ Ford , 1 .over’s Melancholy, i. i. And in Shak. Troil. j 
ii. 3. 213, v. 5. I o. M E. paschen, I*. Plowman, 11 . xx. 99. Cf. Swed. j 
dial, pasha, to dabble in water, hasha, to beat (Rietz); Norweg. 
baska, to dabble in winter, tumble, work hard, fight one’s way on, 
baksa, to box (Ansen) ; Dan. bashe, to slap, thwack, drub ; baxes, to 
box. P'rom Swed. dial, has-a, to beat. (Jf. prov. E. bash, of which 
is a variant. Also G. patschen,\Q strike, to dabble; Low G. 
bat, a stroke, a blow. And see Baste (i). Box (3). 

PABHA. PACHA, FASHAW, BABHAW, a prince, loru. 


(Pers.) Spelt bashaw in Evelyn’s Diary, Dec. 17, 1684; basha in 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, p. 239. -Pers. basha, badshah, ‘a 
governor of a province, counsellor of state, great lord, sometimes the 
grand vazir;* the same as padshdh,*a.n emperor, sovereign, mon- 
arch, prince, great lord ; ’ Rich. Diet. pp. 234, 228, 3 15. — Pers. pad-, 
(JPers. pati-, equivalent to the syllable -pot in des-pot; and Pers. 
shah, whence the E. shah. See Padishah. 
PASQUE-ITiOWER; see under Fasoh. 

PASQUIN, PASQUINADE, a lampoon, satire. (F.-Ital.) 
Formerly also pasquil, from MF. pasguille, ‘a pasquill;’ Cot.— F. 
pasquin, ' the name of an image or post in Rome, whereon libels and 
defamatory rimes are fastened, and fathered ; also, a pasquill ; ’ Cot. 
[Hence pasquinade, which see in Littrd.] — Ital. Pasquino, ‘ a statue in 
Rome on whom all libels are fathered ; * Florio ; whence pasquinata, 
a libel, the original of F'. pasquinade. 'In the i6th century, at the 
stall of a cobbler named Pasquin [Pasquino], at Rome, a number 
of idle ixrrsons used to assemble to listen to his pleasant sallies, and 
to relate little anecdotes in their turn, and indnlge themselves in 
raillery at the expense of the passers-by. After the cobbler’s death 
the statue of a gladiator was found near his stall, to which the people 
gave his name, and on which the wits of the time, secretly at night, 
affixed their lampoons;’ Haydn, Diet, of Dates. 'The statue still 
stands at tlie comer of the Palazzo liraschi, near the Piazza Navona ; * 
note in Gloss, to Paeon, Adv. of Learning, ed. W right. 

PASS, to walk onward, pace, move on. (F. — L.) In early use; 
Ancren Riwle, p. 330, 1 . 20; l^iyamon, 2342 (later text). — F.pas.s-rr, 
to pass. — Late L. passdre, to pass. — L. passus, a step, a pace. Dicz 
considers passiire to be a frequentative from pandere, lo stretch ; but 
it makes little ultimate difference, since passus is itself derivwl from 
the same verb, and meant, originally, ‘ a stretch,’ hence the difference 
of space between (he feet in walking, liither way, we are led to I.. 
passus, pp. of pandere, to stretch. .See Paco. Der. pass, sb., Hamlet, 
ii. 2. qi; pass-book, pass-hey, pass-word; pass-able. Cor. v. 2. 23; 
pass-abl-y, pass-able-ness ; pass-age, cj. v. ; pass-er, passer-by ; pass-ing. 
Two Gent. i. 2. 17 ; pass-ing, adv., L. L. L. iv. 3. 1 03 ; passing-bell, 
Shak. Venus, 702; pass-over, Exod. xii. IJ, 27; pass-port, q. v. ; 
past; pastime, f|.v. 

PASSAGE, a journey, course. (F. — L.) ME. passage. King 
Horn, cd. Lumby, 2323.— F. passage, ‘a p.assage;’ Cot. — Late 1 .. 
passaticui.i, a right oi passage, occurring a. J>. 1093 ; Ducangc. [Cf. 
Ital. passaggio, Span, ^.vng^.] — l.ate L. passdre, to pass ; see Pass. 
Der. passtng-er, in which the « is merely excrescent before the loU 
lowingg, the old sjiclling being passager, as in North's Plutarch, cd. 

1 ^> 3 * » P* *4 (Life of Romulus), where we read that some ‘ hold a false 
opinion, that the vaUnrs arc passagers, and conic into these parts out 
ot strange countries.’ See 1 *'. passager in Cotgrave. 

PASSERINE, relating lo sparrows. (L.) Scientific. "• L. passe- 
r'lnus, adj., formed from passer!-, decl. stem of passer, a sparrow. 
PASSION, suffering, strong agitation of mind, rage. (F.— 1..) 
In early use. ME. passion; sjiclt passiun, O. ling. Homilies, ed. 
Morris, i. 229, 1 . 6 from bcittom. — F. passion, 'passion, perturbation 
Cot. — L. passidnem, acc. of passio, suffering, &c. ; cf. passus, pp. of 
pati, lo suffer ; see Patient. Der. passicM-flower, passion-less, passion- 
week; passion-ale, Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 2. 220, from Late I., passiondtus, 
occurring A.n. 1409 (Dncange), with which cf. F. pasdone (Cot.) ; 
passioH-ate-ly, passion-ate-ness ; corn-passion. Also passible, F. passible, 
from L. fmssibilis, cajiablc of suffering ; from pass!-, for passu.s, with 
suffix -bills ; hence passibili-ty. And see Passive. 

PASSIVE, enduring, unresisting. (F.—L.) In Shak. Timon, 
|v. 3 - 254. — F. ‘passive, suffering;’ Cot.— L. passiuus, suffer- 
ing. —L. passus, pp. of /ori, to suffer. See Passion. Der. passive- 
ly, -ness ; passiv-i-ty, a coined word, in Rp. Taylor, vol. iii. ser. 20 (R.). 
PASSPORT, a ]>erinission to travel. (]•'.— I..) ‘A travelling 
warrant is call’d Passport, whereas the original is passe per tout ; ’ 
Howell, F.'iniiiiar I.etlers, b. iv. let. 19. ‘ They gave us our passt' 

port;* Ilakliiyl’s Voyages, ed. 2398, vol. i. p. 71. Spelt passeporie, 
G.ascoigne, Fruites of War, st. 226. [Howell’s remark is wrong; a 
passport and a passe-partout are different things ; one is ‘ leave to quit 
a the other is ‘ permission to travel everywhere; ’ he prol}ably 
means that the former word came to signify much the same as the 
latter. Dryden has: ' with this passe par tout 1 will instantly conduct 
her to my own chamber;’ Kind Keeper, Act v. sc. 2.] — F". /mss^- 
port, ‘a passe, or p.is.se-port, or safe conduct;* Cot. — F. passer, to 
pass; and port, a port, a seaport, from L. acc. porluni, a port. See 
Pass and Port (2). 

PASTE, dough prepared for pies, flour and water, &c. (F. — L. 
— Gk.) * Paste for to make;’ F. Flowman, U. xiii. 230. — OF\ 
paste, ‘ paste, or dough ; ’ Cot. Mod. F. pate ; Span, and Ital. pasta. 

^ 1 Jite L. pasta, paste, used by Marcellus Empiricus, about A. D. 400 
(1«wis). — Gk. wcT^, a mess of food; strictly a fem. form from 
vacTTos, besprinkled, salted, adj., formed from vaaaetv, to strew, 
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sprinkle, esp. to sprinkle salt Thus the orig. sense was * a salt^ 
mess of food.’ Dor. pasta-hoard ; ptut-y^ ME. pastee, Chaucer, C. T. 
4344 (A 4346), from OF. pasti (mod. F. pdtt), * a pie, or pastie,* 
Cot. ; past-r-y, used in Shak. in the sense of a room in whid pasties 
were made, Romeo, iv. 4. a (cf. ‘ Pastrye, pistorium,' Levins^ and 
formed accordingly on the model of pant-r-y and butt-er-y (i.e. hottl- 
ar-y)t bnt now applied to articles made of paste; pastry-cook ; paii-y 
(as applied to oyster-patties), from mod. F. pate. 

FA8TSI1, a roll of coloured paste used like a crayon, a coloured 
crayon. (F. — Ital. — L.) An artist’s term. — F. pastel, ‘a pastel, 
crayon;’ Hamilton. — Ital. pastello, ‘a little bit of paste;* Baretti. 
Also * a pastil ; ’ Meadows. The pastel was named from being 
shaped like a roll of bread. — L. pastillum, acc. of pastillus, a little 
loaf or roll. Dimin. of pasius, food. — I- pp, of pascere, to 
feed. See Pastor. Sometimes written pastil, very like pastille. 
However, pastel and pastille are doublets : and neither is at all relaterl 
to pasty OT paste, which are from (ik. Doublet, pastille. 
FASTEkST, the part of a horse’s foot from the fetlock to the 
hoof. (F.-l..) Spelt pasterne in Levins, ed. 1570. Palsgrave has : 
*Pastron of an horse, /»<is/Mron.’— MF. pasiuron, 'the paslern of a 
horse;’ Cot. Mod. F. pHturon. So called because when a horse 
was turned out to pasture, he was tethered to a peg by a cord passing 
round the pastern ; the tether itself was called pasture in Old French. 

* Le sujipliant frappa iccllui Oodart deux ou trois coups par le coste 
d’unes cordes appelees pastures ’ — the petitioner beat this Godart 
twice or thrice on tlie side with cords called pastures ; in a passage 
dated a.d. 1460, in Duc.ange, s.v. pasturale, and cited by Littre.— 
OF. pasture, ‘pasture, grassc, fodder;’ Cot. See further under 
Fanture, Thus OF. pusturon was farmed from pasture, a tether, 
by adding the siiflix -om, which gave various meanings to the sb. ; 
see llrachetjlntrod. $ 231. So also Ital. pasturale, the pastern, from 
pastura, a pasture. Hence we may explain a passage in 

ileaum. and Fletcher, The Chances, i. 8. 16, viz. ‘She had better 
have worn pasterns.' It means tethers, or clogs tied to her foot; 
i.c. she bad l^ettcr have been tethered up. Indeed Kersey, ed. 1715, 
gives : * Pastern, the hollow of a licast’s heel, the foot of a horse, 
that part under the fetlock to the hoof ; also, a shackle for a horse* 
It is remarkable that this sense should have been retained in English, 
though unnoticed in Cotgrave’s F. Did. 

PASTILLE. a small cone made of aromatic substances, to be 
burnt to purify the air of a room. (F. -L.) Modern. Borrowed 
from F. pastille. Cot. gives ; ‘ Pastilles, little lumps or loaves of 
wood, &c.*— L. pastillum, acc. of pastillus, a little loaf or roll. 
Dimin. from pastas, food. Also spelt pastil ; cf. Walloon pastil, a 
pastille (Remade). Sec Pastel, which is a doublet. 

PASTIME, amusement. (Hybrid: F. — T.. ; and E.) In Shak. 
'I’emp. v. 38. For pass-time. Spelt passe-tyme in Sir T. Elyot, The 
Governor, b. i. c. 22. It is a sort of half translation of F. passe- 
temps, ‘ p.astimc ; ’ Cot. We also find, in old authors, the form 
pastaunce or jtastans, which is the F. passe-temps Anglicised. Gawain 
Douglas has pastans, Prol. to yEncid, bk. xii. 1 . 212. 

PASTOR, a shepherd. (I..) In Hamlet, i. 3. 47; spelt pastour 
in Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 203, 1 . 23. — L. pastor, a shepherd, lit. 
leeder ; cf. past-us, pp, of pascere, to feed, an inceptive verb, pt. t. 
pii-ui. — ^I’A to feed ; whence also E. fwtd ; see Pood. Der. 
pastor-al, in Sir P. Sidney, Apology for Poetrie, ed. Arber, p. 43, 
L 16, from F. pastoral, ' pastoral!, shepherdly,’ Cot., from 1^. pastor- 
&lis’, pastorship', pasture. Cursor Mundi, 18445, from OF. pasture 
(mod. ¥. pature), ‘ pasture’ (Cot.), which from L. pastura, a feeding, 
like paeturus, fut. part, of pasci, to browze, from pascere, to feed; 
paslur-ahle, from OF. pasturable, ‘ pasturable,’ Cot. ; pastur-age, 
from OF. pasturage (mod. F. pdturage), ‘ pasturage,’ Cot, And ace 
pastern, pabulum. 

PASTY, a patty, a pie; see Paste. 

PAT (1), to strike lightly, tap. ^E.) 'It is childrens sport, to 
prove whether they can rubbe upon their brest with one hand, and 
pat upon their fore-head with another ; ’ Lord Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 63. 
ME. pat, sb. ' And gafe his sone soche a patle ; ’ Sir Eglamour, 1 241 
(in Thornton Romances). Of imitative origin ; like tap. Not in 
AS. ; bnt a parallel formation to AS. plmttan, to strike. ‘ Hi plcetton 
hyne’-they smote him with their hands, John, xix. 3. So also 
Swed. dial, pjiitta, to pat, to strike lightly and often (Rietz), allied 
to Swed. pl'dtta, to tap, pl'dtt, a tap, pat ; MDu. pletten, to beat 
(Kilian). Cf. MF. (Gascon) pamc/, ‘a tack, clack, knock, flap;’ 
Cot. ; I’rov. pata, to Ijeat, to pat, to tap, allied to pato, an animal’s 
paw. Also Bavarian patzen, to pat, paizen, a pat on the hand; 
Schmeller; see Patrol. And see Patoh (1). Korting, § 6917. 
Der. pat, sb. ; patt-er. 

FAT (a), a small lump of butter. (£.) Cf. Irish pait, a hump, 
paiteog, a small lump of butter ; Gael, pait, a hump, paiteaeh, bumpy, 
paiteag, a small lump of butter; all from K. pat. Thus the orig. 


sense is ‘lump.’ Prob. from the vb. pta, above; at being patted 
into shape ; as dab, a small lump, is from dah, verb. Cf. prov. F. 
(Berry) pater, to stick to the shoes, said of mud. 

PAT (3), quite to the purpose. (E.) Orig. an adv.,a8 in * Pat ha 
comes,* K. Lear, i. a. 146 ; * it will fall [happen] pat,* Mids. Nt. Dr. 
v. 188 ; ‘ now might I do it pat* Haml. lii. 3. 73. This can hardly 
he other than the same word as pat, a tap ; see Pat (O; cL dab, tax 
adept, from dab, verb, and the phrase to hit pal, to hit with a flat blow ; 
see exx. in N. E. U. p. But the sense may have been affected by 
Du. pas, pat, fit, convenient, in time, which is used in exactly the 
same way as E. pat; cf. komt het te pas, ‘ if it comes convenient,* i.e. 
pat, te pas dienen, • to serve just at the time ; ’ Hexham. So also G. 
pass, pat, fit, suitable ; zu passe, apropos ; passesi, to fit, suit, to be 
just right. These are not true Teutonic words, but borrowed from 
F. ; cf. * se passer, whence // se passe a pen de ehoM, he is contented, 
he maketh shift, he doth well enough ; ’ Cot. 

PATCH (i), a piece sewn on a garment, a plot of ground. (E. ?) 
ME. pacche, patche, Wyclif, Mark, ii. 21; Prompt. Parv. p. 377. 
The letters teh really appear os eeh in old MSS. ; the spelling tch is 
of later date, and sometimes due to the editors. The letters cck 
answer to an AS. ee, as in ME. strecchen, to stretch, from AS. 
slreccan. p. It seems to be a by- form of platch. We find : ‘ Platck, 
a large spot, a patch, or piece of cloth sowed on to a garment to 
repair it;* Dialect of Banffshire, by W. Gregor; cf. prov. E. plaek, 
a plot of ground, E. D. D. ; Low G. plakke, plakk (i), a spot ; 
(a) a piece, both a piece tom away, and a patch put on ; (3) a piece 
of land (cf. E. patch of ground) ; ME. plekke, a plot of ground, 
llencc the verb plahhen, to patch, fasten. ‘Frisch, from Albcri 
Lexicon, cites: ieh plack, reconcinno, rcsarcino; ieh setze einen 
placken an, Bremen W'orterbuch. The orig. sense of 

was ‘to strike;* cf. MDu. plaeken, (1) to strike, (2) to plaster, 
besmear with lime or chalk, (3) to spot, to stain ; placlte, mod. Du. 
plek, a spot (een mooi pick grondes, a fine spot [patch] of ground, 
Scwel); see Ondemans. y. With a change of hh to tt, we have 
Dan. plette, to strike, AS. plaitan, to strike with the hands; and 
Goth, plats, a |>atch, Mark, ii. 21, where Wyclif has pacche. ^ The 
AS. pltece means an open space, lit. ‘ a place.* The phrase ‘ in the 
comers of the streets* (Lat. in angulis plateamm) is glossed by 
* huommum fisera plcecena vel worSum ’ in the Northumb. version of 
Matt. vi. 5. Here the AS. pltece is, apparently, merely Englished 
from L. platen; sec Place. It is remarkable that the Norman 
dialect has plache (for place) in the sense of ' plot of ground.* Der. 
patch, verb, Tw. Nt. i. 5. 52 ; patch-zvork. 

PATCH (2), a paltiy fellow. (E.) In Shak. Temp. iii. a. 71, 
Com. Err. iii. i. 32, Merch. Yen. ii. 5. 46 ; &c. ‘ In these passages, 
the word is by most commentators interpreted . . “ a domestic fool,'* 
supposed to lie so called from his parti-coloured dress;' Schmidt. 
‘ Wolsey we find had two fools, both occasionally called Patch, 
though they had other names; see Douce, Illustrations of Shak., 
i. 258 ; * Nares. ‘ To Peche, the foie, in rewardc, 6s. M. ; ’ Excerpta 
Ilistorica, p. 88 (1492). The supposition that patch is a nick-name 
from the dress is most probably right ; if so, the derivation is from 
patch (i); see above. In Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. a. 9, the word merely 
means clown, or an ill-dressed mechanic. ^ It is independent of 
Ital. pazzo, a fool, madman, which is used in a much stronger sense. 
Der. patch-oek, a dimin. form (cf. hull-ock, hill-ock) ; ‘ as very 
patchockes [clowns] as the wild Irish,’ Spenser, View of the State of 
Ireland, Globe ed. p. 636, col. 2 ; this is the word spelt pajoek in 
Shak. Hamlet, iii. 2. 295. 

PATCHOULI, the name of a scent. (F. — Dravidian.) F. pat- 
chouli ; of obscure origin. Apparently fiem E. patcha-leaf, i. e. 
green leaf, imitating the vernacular (Bengali) pacha-pdt, where pat is 
Hind, for ‘ leaf.' Or from Dravidian words meaning * green leaf.’ 
Cf. Tamil pachchai, green, ilai, leaf (Knight) ; Malayalim pachchila, 
green leaf (Gundert) ; Canaresc pachcha, green, yele, leaf (Reeve). 
Wilson gives the Teingu name as pachchaku, with the same sense, 
from 'I'el ugn dku, a leaf. 

PATE, the head. (F. — T..) In Spenser, Shep. Kal., June, 1 . 16. 
ME. pate; *bi pate and by polle,’ Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 237, 
in a song of the time of Edw. II. The etymology may te dbguiscd 
by the loss of / ; pate may stand for plate, i.e. the crown of the head. 
— MF. pate, not recorded in the special sense here required, but 
Cotgrave gives: * Pate, a plate, or band of iron, &c. for the 
strengthening of a thing;’ which suggests the loss of /. Cf. G. 
platte, a plate, bald pate, in vnlgar language, the head (FlUgel); 
MUG. plate, a plate, the shaven crown of the head. fi. Cf. also 
Late I... piatta, the clerical tonsure from ear to ear (Ducange); 
MDu. platte kruyne, ' flat-crowned, or ball-pated,’ Hexham ; plat/e, 
the shaven crown, Kilian. y. Even in Irish, we find plata, a plate ; 
^ait, the forehead, plaiiin, a little pate, a skull, the crown of the 
head (with the usual change of a to ai) ; O’Reilly. These woids 
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were prob. borrowed from OF. or ME. We may note a similar 
change in sense in the word crown, meaning (i) the clerical tonsure, 
(2) the top of the head, esp. if bald. Sec Plato. 

PATEN* the plate for the bread in the eucharist. (F. — L.- Gk.) 
Spelt fnUifie in Cotgrave ; Shak. has pafi«es« plates of metal, Mcrch. 
Veil. V. 59. ME. pateyn, a paten, Ilavelok, 187. — OK. paiene, *the 
patine, or cover of a chalice ; ' Cot. — Late I.. patena, the paten in 
the cuciiarist; L. patena, patina, a wide shallow bowl, basin.— Gk. 
iraravTi, a kind of flat dish. So named from its fl.itnesB; from 
^VliT, to spread out, whence (ik. wtrauw/u, T spread out; cf. 1.. 
patere, to lie open, spread out, extend ; sec Patent. Brngmann, i. 
§ ISO, note. Doublet* ^an (?). 

PATENT, lit. open, hence conspicuous, public; gen. as sb., an 
official doaimcnt conferring a privilege. iK. — L.) The use as an 
adj. is less common, but it occurs in Cotgrave. ME. patmte, sb, 
a ])atent, Chaucer, C. T. T2271 (C 337). [The patent was so called 
liecausc open to the inspection of all men.] — OF. patent (fern, patente), 
‘patent, wide open, discovered;* Cot. — L. patent-, stem of pres, 
part, of patere, to lie open. .^PET, to spread out ; whence also Gk. 
‘ttrawvfu, I spread out, unfold, unfurl, and E./<i/k-om. Der. patent, 
vb. (modern) ; patent~ee, where the suffix — K. -/<L. -atus. And see 
pace, pass, paten, pan, petal, fathom, ex-pand, compass, surpass, tres~ 
pass. 

PATERA* a flat round ornament, in bas-relief. (I..) L. patera, 
a flat saucer. — L. patere, to lie open. Cf. Paten. 

PATERNTAIj* fatherly. (K. — L.) In Shak. King Lear, i. i. 115. 
— F. paternel, ‘paternal;^ Cot. — Late L. paiernrilis, extended from 
L. paternus, paternal, fatherly. Formed with Idg. suffix -no- from 
pater, a father. Formed with suffix -ter ; but probably not from ^VA, 
to guard, feed, cherish ; cf. Skt. pa, to protect, cherish, and K. /wmI. 
^Gk. nar^p; K. father; see Father. Dor. patemal-ly; also 
patern-i-ty, from F. paternite, ' paternity, fatherhood/ C‘ol., from 1.. 
acc. paternitatem. Al.so pater-naster, C'hauccr, C. T. 3485, so called 
bum the first two words, pater nosier, i. e. Our Father. And see 
patri-arrh, jtatri-cian, patri-mony, patri-ot, patr-i>tic, patr-on. 

PATH* a way, track, road. ( E.) MIO. path, pap, P. Plowman, It. 
xiv. 300 ; pi. popes, Ilavelok, 268. A.S. pati, a jiath, Grein, ii. 
361.4*1^1. pad', (J. pfad, Der. path-less, path way. 

PATHOS. emotion, deep feeling. (Gk.) In .South's .Sermons, 
vol. iv. ser. 1 (K.) ; and in Phillips, cd. 1 706. [lint the adj. pathetical 
is in earlier use, occurring in Cotgrave, and is oddly used by Shak. 
As Yon Like It, iv. 1. 196, &c.] — Gk. ird^os, suffering, deep feeling; 
from naOfir, used as a aor. infin. of irdax'C'* to suffer (as ii for *vd 0 - 
attfiv). Allied to vivOos, grief; from the weak grade vaB- (for vevO). 
Der. path-et-ic, from MF. pathetique, * patheticall, ]>assionate/ Cot., 
from L. patheticus (Lewis), from tik. waBrfTtKus, extended from vaOrp-ds, 
subject to suffering ; pnth-et-ic-al, path-et-ic-al-ly, path-et-ic-al-ness. 
Also patho-logy, in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, from MF. patholngie, 

* that part of physick which intreats of the causes, qu.alities, and 
differences of diseases,’ Cot., from Gk. iroCo\o7cri', to treat of diseases ; 
which is from irAOo-, for vdSos, and Keyttif, to speak. Hence patko- 
log-ic, Gk. vaOoXtiTfiKus, patholng-ic-al, patholng-ist. 

PATIENT* bearing pain, enduring, long-suffering. (F.— I..) 
ME. pacient, patient, Chaucer, C. 'P. 486 (A 484). — OF, patient, 
'patient.’ — L. patient-, stem of jires. part, of pnti,Xo suffer. Der. 
patient-ly; patience, ME. patience, Aticren Riwle, p. 180, from F. 
patience, I., patientia. And see passion. 

PATINE* a round plate ; sec Paten. 

FATOIB* a vulgar dialect, esp. of French. (F. — I..) In Smollett, 
France and Italy, let. 21 (Davies). Borrowed from F. patois, ‘gib- 
ridge, clownish language, riisticall sjieecli ; ’ Cot. Patois perhaps stands 
for an older (doubtful) ; sec Goclcfroy, Diez and Littre. — L.ate 
L. patriensis, one who is indigenous to a country, a native; so that 
patois is the ‘ siieech of the natives.’ — L. patria, one’s native countiy. 
.See Patriot. 

PATRIARCH, a chief father. (F.-L.-Gk.) The lit. sense 
is ‘chief father.’ ME. patriarche, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, 
i. 1 3 1, 1. 4; patriarke, P. Plowman, B. xviii. 138. — OF. patriarche, 

‘ a patriarke,’ Cot. — L. palriarcha, also patriarches — Gk. irarpidpxqs, 
the father or chief of a race. — Gk. irarpi-, short for irarpid, n lineage, 
race, from varpt-, for ttarrjp, a father ; and apx*iv, to rule. See 
Patiior and Arohaio. Der. patriareh-al, patriarch-ic, patriarch- 
ate, psr ‘The ccelesi.'isticnl histori.'iii Socrates gives the title of 
patriarch to the chiefs of Christian dioceses about A. u. 440;* 
lla^n. 

f ATRICIAN* a nobleman in ancient Rome. (I..) In Shak. 
Cor. i. I. 16, 68, 75. Formed wiib suffix -an (<L. -anus') fioiii L. 
patriei-us, adj. patrician, noble ; sb. a patrician, a descendant of the 
pa/ris, senators* or heads of families. -L. patri-, for pater, a father. 

See Paternal. 

PATRIMONY, an inheritance, heritage. (F. — 1..) M E. pa/ri- | 


mottye, P. Plowman, C. xxiii. 234; spelt patrimoigne, id. B. xx. 2^3. 
-F. patrimoine, ‘patrimony;’ Cot.-L. patrimonium, an inherit- 
ance. Formed (with suffix -nio«-io- — Idg. -mon-yo-) from patri- 
dccl. stem of pater, a father, cognate with E. father. .See Paternal 
and Father. Der. patrimoni-al. 

PATRIOT, one who loves his fatherland. (F'. — Late L. — Gk.) 
‘A patriot, or countrey-man ; ’ Minsheu, ed. 1627.-01*. patriote, 
‘a p-ntriot, ones conntreyman Cot. — Late L. pa.'riuta, a native.— 
(jk. narptwrip, properly, a fellow-countryman. - Gk. irarpios, belong- 
ing to one’s fathers, hereditary. - Gk. iruTpi-, for varjp, & father. 
Der. patriot-ie, Gk. narpioniKos, pairin' -ic-al-ly, patriot-ism ; also 
corn-patriot, ex-patriale, re-pair (2). 6*' The peculiar use of patriot 

in its present sense arose in French. 

PATRISTIC, pertaining to the fathers of the Christian church. 
(F.— Gk.) F'rom F. which see iii Litlrr. Coined from 

Gk. varp-, for imrqp, a father; with suffix -tariKos. ^ Not a well- 
made word. 

PATROIi, to go the rounds in a camp or garrison ; a going of 
the rounds. (F.— Teul.) It occurs, spelt in Philliirs, cd. 

1706, both as a sb. and verb. ‘And being then upon patrol 
Butler, Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 3, 1. 801. — MF. patrouille, ‘a still night- 
watch in warre,’ Cot. Lit. a paddling about, tram])ing about, from 
MF. (Picaid) patrouiller, ‘to paddle or pudder in the water; Cot. 
The same word (with inserted r) as patouiller, ‘ to slablier, to paddle 
or dablc in with the feet;’ Cot. p. Formed, as a sort of fre- 
quentative verb, from OF. pate (mod. F. patte), ‘ the paw, or foot of 
a Ireast ; ’ Cot. j Cf. Span, pata, a paw, beast’s fool ; patullar, to run 
through mud ; patrulla, a patrol, patrullar, to patrol ; Jtal. pattuglia, 
])atrol. watch, sentry (showing that the r is inserted).] y. Prob. 
Irom a 1 cutoiiic base pat- appearing in Kavar. patzen, to pat; EFries. 
patjen, to splash ; G. patsche, an instrument for striking the hand, 
patsch-fus\, web-fool of a bird, patschen, to strike* dabble, walk 
awkwardly. See Pat (i). The suffix -oniller represents L. -uculdre. 
PATRON, a protector. (F. — L.) ME. patron, Rob. of Glouc. 
p. 471, 1. 9673. — F. /a/rwi, ‘a patron, protector.’ — L. patrunum, acc. 
of patronus, a jirotcctor, lit. one who lakes the jdace of a father. — L. 
p(Ur-, for pater, a father, cognate with E. father. See Paternal. 
"Dot, patron-age, from hW. patrtmnage, ‘patronage/ Cot.; patron- 
ess, C or. V. 5. I ; f'lifrnn-ine. Doublet, pattern. 

PATRONYMIC, derived irom tlie name of a father or an- 
cestor. (F. — L. “(ik.) ‘So when the projier name is used to note 
one’s parentage, whicli kind of nouns the grammarians call patro- 
nymics;* Ben Jonson, J'^ng. Grammar, b. ii. c. 3. — MF. patronymique, 

‘ derived of the fatheis or ancestors names;* Cot.— L. patronymicus. 
— Gk. vxiTpwvv/uKm, liclonging to the father’s name. — Gk. vaTpcawpiia, 
a name taken from the father. — Gk. narpo-, for trar-qp, a father ; ami 
ovv/ia, a name, usually spelt uvofia. I'lie a; results from the doubling 
of the o. The Gk. naTqp is cognate willi E. father; and Gk. ovopa 
is cognate with Ji. name. Der. patronymic, sb. 

PATTEN, a wooden sole supported on an iron ling; a clog. 
(F. — Tent.) ‘Their shoes and pattens;* Cainden's Remaines, On 
Apparel (R.). Spelt paten, patin in Minsheu, ed. 1627; paten. 
Palsgrave. — F. paiin, ‘ a pattin, or clog ; also, the footsUill of 
a pillar;’ Cot. — OF. pate, patte, mod. V. patte, ‘the ])aw or foot of 
a beast, the fuotstall of a jiillar;' Cot. Sec FatroL Cf. Ilal. 
pattino. 

PATTER, to strike frequently, as hail. (E.) ‘Or pattering hail 
comes pouring on the main;’ Dryden, tr. of Virgil, ACn. ix. 910. 
A frequentative of pat, with the usual suffix -er ; the double t being 
j)Ut in to keep the vowel short. Sec Pat (1 ). A dialectal (Lonsdale) 
variant is patlle, to jiat gently (Peacock). Cf. Swed. dial, padra, to 
patter as hail docs against a window ^Riclz). tfijr It is probable 
that ME. paicren, in the .sense ‘to repeat prayers,’ was coined from 
pater, \)\e: first word of the paler-nOster. ‘And paired in my pater- 
noster ; ’ r. Plowman’s Crede, ed. .Skeat, 1. 6 ; so also in the Rom. of 
the Rose, 1. 6794* Hence patter, to prattle, and patter, sb. t.alk. 
PATTERN, an ex.amplc, model to work by. (F. — L.) In many 
parts, as in Lincolnshire and C'ambs., the common people say patron 
for ; and rightly. * Patron, a jiattcrn;* I’cacock, Manley 
Words (Lincoln) ; E. D. S. ME. patron ; Chaucer, Book Duch. 910. 
'Patrone, form to werk by, patron or examjile. Exemplar;* J*ronipt. 
T’arv. * Patrons of blacke paper;* Eng. Gilds, cd. Toulmin Smith, 
p. 321.— F. patron, *a patron, protector, . . also a pattern, sample ;’ 
Col. .See Patron. Doublet, patron. 

PATTY, a little pie. (F.-L.-Gk.) Mod. F. pdte; OF. pasU, 
a pasty . Se e Paste. Doublet, pasty. Der. patty-pan. 
PAUCITY, fewness in numlx.T. (F.— L.) Spelt paucitie in 
Mii.s'ieu, ed. 1627. — F. pauciti-, ‘paucity;’ Cot — L. pauciidtem, 
acc. of paucitds, fewness. — L. pauci-, for paucus, few ; with snfiix -tus. 
p. Allied to Glc. waCpos, small ; and to 12. few; see Few. 
PAUNCH, the belly. (F.-L.) ME. paunche, P. Plowman, 
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1?. xiii. S 7 .» 0 . North F. panch€\ OF. fauee, ‘the paunch, maw, 
belly ;* C ot. — panticem, acc. of pantex, the paunch. 

FAUPER, a poor person. (I..) In Phillips, ed. 1 706. —L. pauper^ 
poor. p. The syllable part- is the same as pan- in pawns, few, Gk. 
nav-pm; see Paucity. The second element in pau-per is prob. 
allied to parnre. See Pare. Der. pauper-ise, pauper-ism ; and sec 
pnar, poverty, 

PAUSE, a stop, cessation. (F. —L. — Gk.) In Shak. Hamlet, 
ii. 2. 509. Earlier, spelt pawse, in Prompt, Parv, -• F. pause, 
‘a panse, a stop;’ Cot. -Laic L. pausa, a pause. Adapted from 
Gk. vavtrtt, a pause, stopping, ceasing, end. — Gk. uavw, I make to 
cease ; vavo/juu, I cease. See Pew. Dtp. pause, vb.. Much Ado, 
iv. I. 202. Doublet, pose, c].v. 

PAVE, to floor, ns with stones. (F. — L.) ME. (with «— »), 
Chaucer, C. T. 16094 (G 6i6). — OK.p<i««-, later p«wr, ‘ to pave,* Cot. 

— Late I .. *pavare, for L. patiire, to beat, strike, also, to ram. tread down. 
"Dev, pave-ment, ME. pauiment (with « for t», and trisyllabic), Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 476, I. 9791, pauement, Chaucer, C. T. 7686 ( 1 ) 2104), 
from F. pavement (t ’ot.). which from L. paulmeutum, a hanl floor, 
from pauire, to ram; also pav-i-or (where the -i- is an English 
insertion, as in law-y-er, how-y-er, saw-y-er, intended to give the word 
a causal force), from F. paveur, ‘ a j)avcr,’ Cot. 

PAVILION, a tent. (F. — L.) The siielling with li is intended 
to represent the sound of the F. It. ME. pauylon (with u-v), Rob. 
f)f Glouc. p. 27a, 1 . 5510. — F. pavilion, ‘a pavillion, tent;* Cot. 
So eallerl because spread out like the wings of a butterfly.— L. 
pripilionem, acc. of papilio, (1) a butterfly, (2) a tent. ‘ Cubicula aut 
tentoria, quos eliam papiliones uocant ;* Augustine, cited in Ducangc. 
Der. pnvilion-ril, lion. V, i. 2. 1 29; also papilion-ae-e-ous, q.v. 

PAVIN, PAV AN, a stately Spanish dance. (F. — Span. — I..— 
Pers. - Tamil.) See exx. in Nares. — F. pavane, ‘ a jjavane ; * (?ot. — 
Sjian. pavann, ‘ a daunce called a pauin, playing ; ’ Minsheu. Prob. 
from a Ijite L. *pavdHus, peacock -like, from the row of stately dancers 
fSchcler); cf. Span, pavn, a peahen, pavo, a peacock, /ovonear, to 
walk with affected «lignity. — i-itc L. pdvus, L. piiuo, a peacock. See 
Peacock. 

PA VISE, a large .shield. (F. -Ital.) Obscdetc. See examples in 
N. E. 1 )., llalliwell and R. AKso spelt pavese, pavish, pauesse, pauiee, 
pauys. ‘That impenetrable pauiee,' Sir T. More, Works, p. 1179 c. 
Spelt pauys, Kcli(|uiai Anti(|nie, ii. 22 ; panes, Skelton, ed. Dyce, L 8, 
1 . 48; pauys, Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 204. —OK. pavais, V.pavois, 
‘a great shield,* Cot. Cf. Span, paves, Mllal. pavese ^Florio). 

— Late L. pavensis, a large shield, occurring A.D. 1299. Usually 
said to have been named from the city of Pavia, in the N. of Italy. 
Godefroy has the adj. pnvinds, paviuis, pavois, pavais, ‘de Pavie;* 
esnis pavais, shields of Pavia. 

PAW, the foot of a beast of prey. (F. — Teul.) ME. prnue. Sir 
Isninbrns,!. iSi,in the Thornton Romances, ed. llalliwell; /owe, Rich. 
Cuer de Lion, 1 . 10S2, in Weber’s Met. Romances. | Hence W. 
patuen, a paw, claw, Com. paw, a foot (found in the 1 5th century) ; 
Hrct. pad, pav, a ]jaw, being from F.] — AF. pnwe, OF. poe, a paw; 
the same word as Prov. pauta, Catalan pota, a paw. Perhaps from 
a 'I’eut. source ; cf. Low G. pate, a paw (llremen Wiirterbuch), the 
same word as Du. pool, f',. pifote. Perhai)S from an imitative root; 
see Pat (1). Or related to potter’, see /oo/ in Franck. 'Der.paw, 
verb, lob, xxxix. 21. 

PAWL, a short bar, which acts as a catch to a windlass. (F. — L.) 
A inech.'mical term ; borrowed from OF. paid (Godefroy), vari.’int of 
pal, a stake. — L. pdlum, acc. of pains, whence also E. pale; see 
Pale (1), Pole. Cf. W. pawl, a pole, stake, Ixir, from E.; Du. pal, 
.Swed. pall, a pawl ; from F. or \i. Dep. paid -windlass (Halliwell). 

PAWN (i), a pledge, sonietliing given ns security for the repay- 
ment of money. (F.) Siiell panne in Minsheu, ed. 1627; Levins 
(ed. 1570) has the verb to panne. — pan, * a pane, piece, or pannel 
of a wall ; also a pawn, or gage, also the skirt of a gown, the pane 
of a hose, of a cloak, &’c.;’ Cot. Put we must distinguish the 
senses. In the sense of ‘ pane ’ or ‘ skirt,* F. pan is of L origin.— 
L. pannum, acc. of pannus, a cloth, rag, piece ; see Fane. y. In 
the sense of * pawn or gage,* OF. pan is rather from Teutonic ; from 
Du. pand, a pledge ; cf. G. pfand, OHG. phant, a {dedge. 8. Kluge 
connects G.p/and v/ithOV.paner.panner, to seize upon, which Godrfroy 
connects with OF. panir, pannir, to seize upon, despoil; which looks 
like an adaptation of OHG. *phnnt-jan ; cf. MHG. phanten, phenten, 
to pledge, also to rob of. I see no reason why all the forms may 
not be ultimately referred to L. pannus, a piece of cloth or of clothing, 
as being the readiest article to seize upon as a pledge. Der. pawn, 
vb., pawn-er, pawn-broker. 

PAWN (2). one of the least valuable pieces in chess. (F L.) 

ME. panne, Chaucer, Book of the Duchess, 1, 661 Q'hynne); but 
spelt poune, poun in the Tanner and Fairfax MSS. (Chaucer Soc.) — 
OV.paon, a pawn at chess (Roquefort) ; spelt poon in the 12th cent. 


(Littrc): hut also Peon, pehon, pedon (Godefroy); whence also F. 
pion, explained by Colgrave as * a pawn at chests.’ [Cf. Span, peon, 
a font-soldier, a pawn, Port. piSo, one of the lower people, a 
Ital. pedone, ‘ a footeman * (Florio), pedona, * a pawne at chesse, id,] 

— Late L. pedonem, acc. of pedo, a foot-soldier ; from ped-, stem of 
pes, a foot, cognate with E. Foot. ^ For the form, cf. E. faivn, 
F./oon ; from Late L../eldnem. Dar.pion-eer, q.v. 

PAWNEE, drink ; as in brandy-pawnee, Thackeray, Newcomes, 

ch. i. (Hind.— Skt.) Hind, panl, water (also in Bengali, and other 
dialects) ; Wilson, Gloss, of Indian Terms, p. 397. — Skt. ptmiya-, 
drink (Macdonell), allied to pdna-, drinking, beverage (Benfey).— 
Skt. pd, to drink ; cf. E. potation. 

PAX, a thin tablet bearing a picture of Chri.st, kissed by the con- 
gregation. (L.) In Shak. lien. V, iii. 6. 42. ^Paxe to kysse;* 
Palsgrave.— L. pax, peace; with reference to the kiss of peace. 
.See Peaoe. See Hone’s Year-book, 321. 

PAXWAX, the strong tendon in the neck of animals. (E.) 
Still common proviiicially : also called paxvwaxy, pad-wax, Jaxwax, 
fixfax, ME. paxwax. Prompt. Parv.; see Way’s note, lie quotes; 
*Le vendoH, the fax-wax,* MS. llarl. 219, fol. 150. Again he says: 
‘Gautier de Bihleswortli [Bibbesworlh] says, of a man's body, Pt si 
ad le weune (fex wex) an col derere,* i.c. and he has paxwax at the 
back of his neck. The orig. form is fax-wax or fex-wex, and it 
exactly corresponds to the equivalent G. haarwaehs, lit. ‘ hair-growlh; ’ 
presumably because the tendon is situate just where the Imir ends. 
Compounded of ME. /a*, hair, as in Fnir-/n* =. fair-hair ; and leax, 
growth.- AS. feax, fex, hair, Luke, vii. 38 ; and weaxan, to giow ; 
see Wax (l). The AH. feax, OHG. fahs, is related to Gk. wintiv, 
to comb ; sec Feotlnal. 

PAY (1), to dischaigc a debt. (F. — L.) ME. paien, Ancren 
Riwlc, ]). 108, 1 . 9; Layamon, 2340 (later text). It olten has the 
sense of ‘ please ’ or ‘ content ’ in old authors. ‘ Be we paied with 
these thingis * let us he contented with these things, Wyclif, 1 Tim. 
vi. 8.— OF. paier (also paer), later payer, ‘to pay, satisne, content ;* 
Cot. — L. pdedre, to appease, pacify; Laic 1 -. pdedre, to pay 
(A.p. 1338). — I., pdc-, stem of pax, peace. See Peaoe. Der. pay, 
sb , MM paie, satisfaction, P. Plowman, B. v. 556 ; pay-able, pay-er, 
pay-ee ( - f.payi, pp.) ; pay-master ; pay-ment, lAK. paiement , Chancer, 
C. T. 5713 (!) i3i),from 0¥. paiement, \atcTpayement,* a ]>ayment,* 
Col. 

PAY (2), to pitch the scorn of a ship. (F. — L.) A nautical 
term, as noticed by Skinner, cd. 1671 ; and in the proverb; ‘the 
devil to pay, and no pitch hot.' ‘ I'o pa^ a rope, een kahd teeren,' 
lit. to tar a cable; Sewel’s Eng.-Dii. Did. 1754. — AF. *peier, 
answering to O. North F. peier, to cover with a plaister (a peculiar 
use, in Wacc ; see Godefroy); OF. pnier, to pitch. — L. piedre, to 
pitch.— L. pic; stem of fix, pilch ; see Pitch. C!f. MK. peys, pitch, 
K. Alisannder, 1620; from AF. pcis, OF. pois, pitch; from L. acc. 
pir -in. 

FAYNIM, FAINTM, a pagan. (F.~I..) ‘The pnynitn bold 
Spenser, F. Q. i. 4. 41 ; cf. k'niriax, tr. of Tasso, xviii. 80. ME. 
paynim. ‘ The paynymys hii oucrcome * = they overcame the pagans ; 
Rob. of C'llouc. ed. Heamc, p. 401 ; where the better reading is 
pnens, i.e. pagans, as in ed. W. A. Wright, 1 . 8283. This E. use of 
the word is due to a singular mistake. A paynim is not a man, but 
a country ; it is identical with paganism, w hich was formerly extended 
to mean the country of pagans, or heathen lands. It is correctly 
used in King Horn, ed. Lumby, 1 . 803, where we find *a geaunt 
. . fram paynyme' =- a giant from heathen lands. — AY.paenime, heathen 
lands, Life of Edw. Conf. 336; OF. paienhme, spelt pdianisme in 
Cotgrave, whf> explains it by ‘ paganisme.’ ( The sense is borrowed 
from that of OF. paenie, paiinie, the country inhabited by pagans 
(Burguy).] — Late I., paganismus, p,*iganism ; formed with suflix 
-ismus (Gk. -lOfios) from L. pdgdn-ns, a pagan. See Pagetn. 
i|f When a writer, wishing to use fine language, talks of a paynim, 
he had better say a pagan at once. 

PEA, a common vegetable. tL. ) [We now say pea, with ])L peas. 
This is due to mistaking the s of the older form for a plural termina- 
tion ; just as when ])eopIe say shay for chaise, Chinee for Chinese, &c. 
Other words in which the same mistake is made are cherry (F. cerise), 
sherry (formerly sherris).'\ ME. pese, pi. pesen and peses. ‘ A /«e-lof ' 

— a loaf made of peas, P. Plowman, B. vi. 181 ; pi. peses, id. 189; 

pesen, id. 198, A later spelling of the pi. is peason ; see examples in 
Nares. Shak. has j ea-pod, Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 1.191; and 

otherwise only the form pease. We also find pescodes in I.ydg.ite, 
London Lyckpeny, st. 9. AS. fnse, pi. phan (Bosworth). Not an 
E. word, bnt borrowed from L. pisa, later by-form of L. pi^um. a 
pea. [The vowel -change from f to ea occurs again in the case of 
pear, q.v.]-f Gk. viaos, a pea. — ^PEIS, to grind, pound, whence M 
pinsere, to pound, Skt. pish, to grind ; with reference to it.s round shajjc. 
Cf. Russ, /emir*, sand. Der. pea-pod, peas-cod. 

Vf2 
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peace, quietness, freedom from war. (F.-L.) ME. pah, 
uccurrinj; as early as in the A. S, Chron. an. 1135. — OF. fms., later 
paix, ‘ i>eacc;' Cot. — L. paeetn, acc. of pax, peace, orig. a compact 
made between two contending parties.— L. pac-, seen in pac-isci, to 
make a b.iif,'ain ; cf. OL. pae-ere, to hind, to come to an agreement ; 
see Fact. Dor. peace I, interj.; peace-able, Much Ado, iii. 3. 61; 
ftace-nU-y, peaee-able-ness\ peace-ful, K. John, ii. 340, peace-ful-ly, 
f^acf /ul-ness, peace-maker. As You Like It, v. 4. loS ; peace-offering, 
praee-offeer. Also ap-pease, pay ( I ), paci-fy. 

PEACH (1), a delicious fruit. (F.-L.- Pens.') *Of Peaches \* 
.Sir '1'. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 7. ME. peche, pe^he. Prompt. 
Parv. p. 395 ; where it is also spelt peske, a form due to I.ate L. 
pesca. ^ OF. peseke, ‘a peach;' Cot. fCf. Port, pecego, liaX. persiea, 
shorter form pesca, a peach.] — L. Persicum, a peach, Pliny, xv. 1 1. 1 2 ; 
so called liccausc growing on the Persicus or ])each>tree ; where Per- 
sicus stands for Persica arbor, the Persian tree. — Pers. Pars, Persia. 
Sec Farsee. Der. peach-coloured, peach-tree. 

FEACH (a), to inform against. (F. — I..) From ME. apechen, 
by loss of a ; and apechen is a variant of impechen, to impeach, with 
fl- (< L. ad) for im- (<L. i«) ; see Impeach. 

PEACOCK, a large gallinaceous bird with splendid plumage. 
(Hybrid; L. — Gk. — Pers. -- Tamil ; and E.) ME. peenk, but also 
^edt and poeok. In P. Plowman, H. xii. 241, where the text has 
pekok, two other M.SS. have jiokok, paeok. In ('haucer, C. T. 104, 
the MS.S. have pekok, fmJtok. We also find po used alone, Polit. 
Songs, ed. Wright, p. i.ijq. 'J'hc form pekok is due to AS. pea, 
variant of AS. pawe, a ]Jcacouk, which is not a true E. word, but 
borrowed from 1.. pduo. * Pauo, Pauus, jiawc ; ’ A'^lfric's Gloss., 
Nomina Avium, in Voc. 131. 9. Here pdwe is the AS. form, whilst 
pauo, pauus, arc I.. forms. From J« pauo come also Du. pnwm, 
G. pfau, F. paoH, &c. The I., word is not a native one, but 

Ijorrowed from Gk. raut, raaiu, where the aspirate is a relic of the 
digaiiiina, from a form rafSis. .See I.iddcll and .Scott, and Curtius, 
ii. 101. The curious change from initial / to p indicates that both 
words arc from a foreign source. — Pers. tdwus, tdus, Arab, iawus, 
a peacock; Rich. Diet., p. 962. — OTnmil tbkei, togei, a |>cacock ; 
Max M idler, Ix'ct. i. 233. y. The hatter element of the woid is Fh 
cock, a native word of imitative origin. <|[ ‘ The name is 'I'amit, 
tSkei’, and the ))eacock is still called by it in Ceylon;* Oxford 
Helps to the Study of the liilile. Der. pen-hen, similarly formed; 
ME. pe>*a. pohen, P. Plowman, H. xii. 240. 

PEA-JACKET, a coarse thick jacket often worn by seamen. 
(Hybrid; Du. a«dF.) Prob. of modern intnaluction. The latter 
element is the ordinary word jacket, 1'he former element is spelt 
so as to resemble pea, a vegetable, with whicli it has nothing to do. ! 
It is borrowetl from I )u. pij, pije, a c<jat of a coarse woollen stuff ; 
the wf»rd jacket being a needless exjilanatory addition. *EeH pije, 
a pie-gowne, or a rough gowne, ns souldicrs and seamen wearc ; ’ 
Hexham, 1658. As the Du. pij is i)ronuunced like Fh pie, it should 
rather Ik: called a pie-jacket, as the form pie-gowne suggests. The 
material of which the jacket is made is called pij-Iaken, where laken 
is cloth. p. The Du. pije is the same word as Low G. pije, a 
woollen jacket, called pigge, pyke in the Osnabriick dialect (Bremen 
Wjirlerbuch). Prob. from F. pie, a magpie; cf. E. pied, spotte<l. 
The variant pyke may be immediately from L. pica. See Pie (i). 
^(T. ME. couriepy (short coat), Chaucer, C. T. 292 (A 290). 

PEAK, a sharp point, top. (Low G.?) 'Seleucia, which is 
a great iiromontory, or peake ; ' Udall, on Acts, xiii. 4. Also peake 
in Palsgrave. Apparently a variant of pike, q.v. Cf. dial, of 
Normandy pec, a hob (or mark) in the game of quoits (Godefroy, 
Moisy) ; also Ij)w G. peek, a pike, a ])ointed weapon. Allied to 
Peok, (j.v., and Pick, q.v. Der. peak-ed, not quite the same word 
as ME. piked (Prompt. Parv.) though used in the same sense; the 
Ml'., form answers rather to mod. F* pike, sb., with the suffix -ed 
added. Also (probably) peak, verb, to become thin, dwindle, Mach, 
i. 3. 23. Cf. peeked, \\\m, Dorsetshire (Halliwell). 

PEAL, a loud sound, summons, chime of liells, sound of a 
trumpet. (F. — 1..) ‘A peale of gunnes, &c. ;’ la'vins. * Feele of 
belles;’ I’alsgraw. ‘ Of the swele pele and n;clo<iye of bellys;’ 
Monk of livesham, c. Ivii, cd. Aiber. A shortened form of MFh 
apele, lit. ‘ npjieal ; ’ see ‘ apele of bellis,’ in F’rompt. P.arv., p. 13.— 
AF’. apel, an appeal ; ‘ 1 2: clerk stiuiie Ic dreyne apel,’ the clerk rings 
the last peal; Wright, Vol. of Vocab., i. 149. — OF. apeler, to call. 
We awnk of a trumpet’s peal ; compare this with F’. appel, n call 
with drum or trumpet (Hamilton), p. Besides the form apel, mod. 
F. appel, there was a later dcriverl form appeau, now user! in the 
sense of * bird-call ’ (Hamilton). Cotgr.ave has : Appeau, as Appel, 
also a bird-call ; Appeaux, chimes, or tlic chiming of Irells.’ This at 
once explains our common use of the phrase ' a peal of bells.* Note 
also ME. apel, * an old term in hunting music, consisting of three 
long moots;’ Halliwell. This etymology is noticed by Minsheu, 


cd. 1^27; he has : ‘a peal of bells, from the F. appeller, i.e. vocarc.* 
See Appeal. Der. peal, verb. 

PEAN, the same ns Psan, q.v. (L.— Gk.) 

PEAR, a well-known fruit. (L.) ME. Chancer, C. T. 10205 
(F: 2331). AS. pere or peru’, Ailfric’s Grammar, 6, 9 (Boswortli); 
spelt pere, Voc. 260. 33. [The AS. pirige, a pear-tree, occurs in 
‘Pirus, pirige ; ’ /Elfric’s Gloss., in Voc. 269, 32. Hence ME. pery, 
a pear-tree, Chaucer, C. T. 10199 (E 2325), or pirie, P. Plowman, B. 
V. 16.3— Late L. pira, fern, sing., for L. pira, pi. of L.pirum, a jiear, 
Pliny, XV. 15, 16 ; whence also Norm. dial, peire (Moisy) ; F. poire. 
^ 1‘he vowel-change from i to e appears again in Ital. pera, a pear. 
Dep. pear-tree, perr-y. 

PEARIj, a well-known shining gem. (F. — L.) ME. perle, Allit. 
Poems, c<l. Morris, A. i. — F'. perle, 'a pearle, an union, also a 
berric ; ’ Cot. B. Of disputed etymology, but prob. l.atin. It is 
best to collect the forms; we find Ital., .Span., Prov. perla. Port. 
perola, sometimes perla; OHG. perala, perla, berala, berla. All 
prob. from Late L. pirula, point of the nose, found in Isidore of 
.Seville, in the 7th century, y. Diez explains pirula as prob. meaning 
a little pear, from pirttm, a pear; the change of vowel is well seen 
in Ital. fvra, a i)ear. See Pear. 'Phis is iierhaps the licst solution ; 
the change of sense from • pear ’ to ‘ pearl ’ may easily have been 
suggested by the use of the I., bacca, which meant (i) a berry, 
(2) an olive-ljcrry, (3). any rouml fruit growing on a tree, (4) a jx-arl 
(Horace, Flpod. viii. 14). Diez also draws attention to .Span, perilla, 
(i) a little pear, (2) a pear-shaped ornament. Perhaps we may add 
MItal. peroln, ‘ a little button or tassell of wooll on the top and 
middle of a knit cap ; ’ Florio. And observe the sense of ‘ berry ’ 
which Cotgrave assigns to F. perle. 8. Hut it may Ijc that a form 
perula (for per'la 'i') was a corruption of Late L. perna, a pearl (see 
pernee in Due.; cf. Norm. dial, peme, a jiearl (from Sicil. perna), 
MItal. perna, ‘ a shell-fish called a nakre; ’ Florio. — L. perna, a sea- 
mussel. See perne in Moisy. Der. pearl-y, pearl-i-ness ; pearl-ash, 
a purer carbonate of potash, named from its pearly colour. 
i h'B A "RT . .'R A 'RT .'fev (F'. — L. ; and £.) A translation of F'. 
orge perle, lit. 'pearled barley; ’ but this looks like an adaptation 
of MF. orge pele, lit. 'peeled barley;’ Cot. Sec Peel (i) and 
Barley. 

PEASANT, a countryman. (F. — L.) The t is excrescent, as in 
ancien-t, iyran-t, but it occurs in OF. In Gascoigne, .Steele Glas, 
1. 647. — OF', pnisant, ‘a peasant, boor;* Cot.; Norm. dial, paisant 
(Moisy). Mod. F. paysan, and the more correct (.)F'. form paisan, 
answer to Ital. paisano. Span, paesano, one born in the same country, 
a com|>atriot. p. F'ormed with suffix -an (■^Itnl. -ano, L. -anus) 
from OF. pais (mod. F. pays), a country; answering to Ital. paese. 
Span, pais. Port, pais, paiz. All these latter forms answer to Late 
L. pngensem, acc. of pagensis, for piigensis ager, country. -I., pagus, 
a village. .See Pagan. Der. pcasant-ry. Bacon, Life of Hen. VII, 
cd. Lumby, ]>. 72, 1. 16, a coined word. 

PEAT, a vegetable substance like turf, found in boggy places, and 
used as fuel. (C.) ‘ There other with their spades the peats are 

squaring out;’ Dnayton, Polyolbion, s. 25. 1. 143. ‘Turf and peat 
. . , are cheape fuels; ’ Bacon, Nat. Ilist. $ 775. .Spelt peit. Gloss, 
to Leslie’s Hist, of .Scotland (1596); S. T. S. Very common in 
Northumbrian. ME. pete, in comp, pete-pot, a hole out of which 
peats have been dug; W’ynlown, viii. 24. 46 (Jamieson). Latinised 
as peta (Ducangc) ; whence also petdria, a jilace whence peats were 
dug. Ducange quotes : ‘ Cum suis . . . turbariis, tresidiis, petariis,' 
&c. ; and again, 'Cum . . . petariis, turbariis, carbonariis’ (1503). 
As a peat often meant ‘ a ])iece of cut turf,’ it is likely that the Late 
L. peta was a by-form of Late L. petia, ‘ a jiiece,’ from a Celtic source. 
We find OGael. pett (Book of Deer), borrowed from British ; cf. W. 
peth, a thing, a piece ; cognate with (zael. cuid, which see in Macbain. 
. Scej 'hurneysen, Keltoromanisches, p. 76. .See PLeoe. 

PEBBTiE, a small round stone. (E.) In Shak. Cor. v. 3. 58; 
a pebblestone. Two Gent. ii. 3. ll. ME. pobhel, Allit. Poems, ed. 
Morris, A. 117; pibbil-ston,'^yc\\i, Prov. xx. 17. AS. papol-sldn, 
a ])ebblc-stonc ; A£lfric’s Homilies, i. 64, 1. 3. Cf. AS. pcebbel, 
Birch, Cart. .Saxon, ii. 403. Der. pebbl-y, pebhl-ed. 

PECCABIjE, liable to sin. (L.) Rare; Rich, gives quotations 
for peccable and peccability from Cudworth, Intellectual .Sy.stem (first 
ed. 1O78, also 1743, 1820, 1837, 1845)1 PP- 564, 5/>5- FInglished 
from L. *peceabilis, a coined word from peccare, to sin. Brugmann, 
i. § 585. Dftr. peceabili-ty. .See Peooant. 

PECCADHiIiO, a slight offence, small sin. (Span. — L.) In 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— .Span, pecadillo, a slight fault, dimin. of 
pecado, a sin. — L. pecedtum, a sin; orig. neut. of peccatus, pp. of 
peccare, to sin. See Peooant. 

PECCANT, sinning. (F\— L.) Used in the phrase * peccant 
humours;* Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ed. Wright, bk. i. 4. 

5* 12 ; p. 37, 1. 32, p. 43, 1. 28.— F. peccant, 'sinning; Vhumettr 
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peectuti*, the corrnpt hamour in the body;’ Cot. - L. stem 
of pres. part, of peceartf to sin. Der. peecane-yi and see 

peee-able, pece-ad-illo. 

peccary, a hog-likc qnadruped of S. America. (F.— Carib- 
bean.) ‘ Pecary, a sort of wild ho^, called here [at Bahia] pica ; * 
W. Dampier, New Voy. iii. 76; spelt peccary, id. i. 9 (i699).»F. 
pi-cari, a peccary. A S. American word. — Carib. pakira, the name 
used in Guiana; sec N. and Q. 9 S. iv. 496. Cf. pacUra, ‘which is 
the name given to this quadruped in Oronoko ; ’ Clavigero’s Hist, of 
Mexico, tr. by Cullen, 1787, ii. 319. It is also called, in different 
parts of America, iaino, cojameil, and iatahro (id.''. And cf. Span. 
pncquire (Pineda). See my Notes on F.ng. Etymology, p. aoq. 
PECK (i), to strike with something pointed, to snap up. (E.?) 
A mere variant of pick. In Chaucer, C. T. 14973 (Six-text, B 4157) 
we have: ^ Pikke hem up right as they ctowc,’ in MS. C., where 
most MS.S. have Pekke or Pek. Pick is the older form ; see Fiok. 
Some .Swed. dialects have pekka for pikka\ cf. W. Flem. pehken 
(De Bo) ; for Du. pikhen. Der. peck-er, umod-peek-er, 

FECK (3), a dry measure, two gallons. (F. — Low G.?) ME. 
pekke, Chaucer, C. T. 4008. Cf. AF. pek, Liber Albus, p. 335 ; OF. pek 
(Godefroy). The word is somewhat obscure, hut it is probably 
related to peck, to snaji up. As in the case of most measures, 
the quantity was once indefinite, and prov. E. peck merely mcaiis 
‘a quantity; ’ we still talk of ‘a peck of troubles.* In particular, it 
was a quantity for eating; cf. prov. E. peck, meat, victuals, iroin the 
prov. E. verb peck, to eat. ‘We must scrat liefore we peek,* i.e. 
scratch (work) before we eat; Halliwell. lienee slang E. ^eker, 
appetite. p. Similarly Scheler derives pico/ia, a peck, a measure, 
from the verb pico/er, to peek as a bird does; and pico/er is itself 
a mere extension from the Teut. root appearing also in E. peck and 

pick. 

PECTlNAIi, comb-like, applied to 6sh with bones like the teeth 
of a comb. (L.) .Sir T. Browne speaks of pectinah, i. e. pectlnal 
fish ; Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. i, last section. Coined from L. pectin-, 
decl. stem of peclen. a comli. — L. pectere, to comb. 4 'Gk. vtKTtiv, to 
comli ; lengthened form from ircxciv, to comb, to card wool, to shear. 
p. J'rom i^PEK, to pluck, pull hair, comb; preserved also in 
Lithuanian pe\z-/i, to pluck, pull hair. From the same root is AS. 
/ffx, a head of hair, whence Pair/ax, i. e. fair hair. Dor. Hence also 
pectin-ate, pectin-at-ed ; and see paxwax. 

FECTORAIj, belonging to the breast or chest. (F. — L.) In 
Minsheu, cd. 1627. — F. pectoral, ‘pcctorall;’ Cot — L, pectoralis, 
belonging to the breast. — L. pector-, for *pectos, stem of pectus, the 
breast. Der. peetaral-ly, ex-pector-ate. 

FECULATE, to pilfer, steal. (I/.) 'Peculator, that robs the 
prince or common treasure;’ Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. — L. pecTi- 
latus, pp. of peculari, to appropriate to one’s own use. Farmed as if 
from *pecu,lum, with the same sense as perulium, private property, 
and allied to peeu-nia, property ; sec Feculiar, Feouniary. Der. 
peculat-ion. pccnlat-or. 

PBCUIjIAR, appropriated, one’s own, particular. (F. — L.) 
In Levins; and in Shak. Oth. i. 1. 60. — MF. peculier, ‘ ijcculiar ; ’ 
Cot. — L. pecHliiiris, relating to property, one’s own. — L. peculium, 
]iroperty ; allied to pecunia, property, money, from which it differs in 
the suffix. See Feouniary. Dor. peculiar-ly, peculiar-i-ty. 

pecuniary, relating to jiroperty or money. (F. — L.) Spelt 
pecuniarie in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — MF. pecuniaire, ‘ pecuniary ; ’ Cot. 

— L. pecUniarius, belonging to property. — L. pecunia, property. 
p. Formed from peer/-, as appearing in OL. pecu, cattle, and in I., 
pi. pecu-a, cattle of all kinds, sheep, money; the wealth of ancient 
times consisting in cattle. 4* l^kt. />apM, cattle; Goth./aiAu, property; 
AS./roA, G. vi eh, ca ttle. Der. pecuniari-ly. 

FEDAQOQUE, a teacher, pedant. (F. — L. — Gk.) In Caxton’s 
Golden Legend, St. Eutrope, % i. — MF. pedagogue, ‘ a schoolmaster, 
teacher, pedant ; ’ Cot. — L. pcedagogus, a preceptor. — Gk. irculiayvyot, 
at Athens, a slave who led a boy to school, hence, a tutor, instructor. 

— Gk. iraiS-, stem of mus, a Ixiy ; and dyorfCs, leading, guiding, 
from dytiv, to lead. p. The Gk. mus is for vafts, i. e. pau-is, from 
a probable ^PEU, to beget, whence L. pu-er, a boy, Skt. pu-ira-, 
a son. The Gk. dyuv, to lead, is cognate with L. agere, whence £. 
Agent, q, V. Der. pedagng-ic ; pedagog-y, MF. pedagogic (Cot.). 

FED All, belonging to the foot. (L.) 'Pedal, of a foot, measure 
or space;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 'Pedatls, or low keyes, of 
organs ; * Sherwood, index to Cotgrave. Now chiefly used as a sb., 
as the ^dal of an organ, i.e. a key acted on by the foot. — L. pedalis, 
(t) belonging to a foot, (2) belonging to a foot-measure (whence the 
old use, as in Blount).— L. ped-, stem of pes, a foot; cognate with 
E. Foot, q.v. 

FEDANT, a schoolmaster, vain displayer of learning. (F.» 
Ital. — Gk. ?) In Shak. L. L. L. iii. 1 79. — Mr. pedant, * a pedant, or 
ordinary schoolmaster;’ Cot. Borrowed from Italian (Littre).*« 


Ital. pedante, ' a pedante, or a schoolemaster, the same as pedagogo ; 
Florio. B. Pedante is a ]>res. participial form as if from a verb 
*pedare, which, as Diez suggests, is probably not the MItal. /sdlore, 
' to foote it, to tracke, to trace, to tread or trample with one’s feete 
(Florio), but rather *pisdiire, an accommodation of the to 

instruct, from raiS-, stem of vats, a boy. See Fodogogua. ^ Diez 
cites from Varchi (Ercol., p. 60, ed. 1570), a passage in Italian, to 
> the effect that ‘ when 1 was young, those who had the care of children, 
teaching them and taking them about, were not called as at present 
I pedant i nor by the Greek name pedagogi, but by the more honourable 
name of ripiti/ori ’ [ushers]. Der. pedant-ic, pedani-ie-al, pedani-ry. 

I FEDDIiE, to deal in small wares. (E.) Bp. Hall contrasU 
'^dling barbarisfflcs’ with 'classick tongues;’ Satires, bk. ii [not 
\ iii}. sat. 3, 1 . 35. Here pedling means ‘ petty,’ from the verb peddle 
I or pedle, to deal in small wares ; a verb coined from the sb. peHar^ 
a dealer in small wares, which was in earlier use. See Fedlor. 

FEDEBTALi, the foot or base of a ])illar. (Span. — Ital.— L. and 
G.) Spelt pedestall in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — Span. />ed«s/a/, ‘the base 
or foot of a pillar,’ Minsheu. Cf. MF. pied-stal in Cotgrave. As the 
Span, for ‘ foot ’ is pie, it is not a Span, word, but borrowed wholly 
from Ital. piedestallo, ‘ a footstall or a treshall [threshold] of a doore ; ’ 
Florio. Lit. ‘ foot-support.* p. A hybrid compound ; from Ital. 
piede, ' a foote, a base, a footstall or foundation of anything * (Florio), 
which is from L. pedem, acc. of pcs, a foot ; and Ital. stallo, a stable, 
a stall, from OHG. stal, G. stall, a stable, stall, cognate with E. stall. 
See Foot and Stall. CIS* Footstall (G. /ussgestell) is a belter 
word. 

FEDESTRIAN, going on foot ; an expert walker. (I..) 
Properly an adj. Blount*s Gloss., ed. 1674, gives the form pedestrial. 
Both pedestri-an and pedestri-al arc coined words, from L. pedestri-, 
decl. stem of pedester, one who goes on foot. Formed, it is supposed, 
from *pedit-ter, i. e. by adding the suffix -ter (Idg. -ter) to pedit-, stem 
of pedes, one who goes on foot. Ped-it- is from ped-, stem of pee, 
a foot ; and it-urn, supine of ire, to go, from to go. Cf. 

eom-es (stem com-it- ), a companion, one who ‘ goes with ^another. 
The L. pis is cognate with E. /oo/ ; see Foot. Der. pedestrian-ism. 

FEDICEIi, FEDICIiE, the foot-stalk by which a Hower or 
fruit is joined on to a tree. (F.— L.) Pedicel is modern, from mod. K. 
piitiicelle ; not a good form, since L. pedicellus means ‘ a little louse.’ 
Pedicle is the better word, as used by Bacon, NaU Hist. % 39a. — MF. 
pedicule, ' the staulk of a leafe, or of fruit ; * Cot. — L. pedietUum, acc. 
of pedieulus, a little foot, foot-stalk. Double dimin. from pedi-, 
decl. stem of pes, cognate with E./trot. See Foot. 

FEDIQREE, a register of descent, lineage, genealogy. (F. — L.) 
In Shak. Hen. V, ii. 4. 90. Spelt pedegree in Minsheu (1637) ; pedi- 

f rew in I.evins (1570) ; petygrewe in Palsgrave (15.30). In the 
rompt. Parv., a. i>. 1440, we find the spellings pedegru, pedegrw, 
pedygru, pedegrewe, petygru, petygrwe, and it is explained by ‘ lyne of 
kraredc and awncetrye, Sternma, in scalis.' In the Appendix to 
Heame’s ed. of Rob. of Gloucester, p. 5R5, he cites from a MS. of 
Rob. of Glouc. in the Herald’s Office, a piece which begins ; ‘ A pete- 
greu, fro William Conejucrour . . vn-to kyng Henry the vi.* The 
last circumstance mentioned belongs to A.d. 1431, so that the date 
is about the same as that of the Prompt. Parv. W^gwooil cites from 
the Rolls of Winchester College, temj). Henry IV, printed in Pro- 
ceedings of the Arclueological Institute, 1848, p. 64, a passage 
relating to the expenses ‘ Stepbani Austinwcll . . ad loqnendum . . 
de evidcnciis scrutandis dc pe de gre progeiiilorum ha:redam de 
Husey.* Lydgate has peedegrue ; in Polit. Poems, cd. Wright, ii. 
138; A.n. 1426; also peedegrewe. Hors, She]ie and Goos, 1 . 9; ^ 
de grewe, Troybook, fol. E e i, liack, 1 . 7. Thus the word does not 
a]>})car till the 15th century, p. From AF. pee de grue, lit. * foot 
of a crane ; ’ so named from a three-line mark (like the broad arrow, 
or a bird’s foot), which was used in denoting succession in pedigrees; 
indeed, the lymliol 4. is still in use as the ' pedigree-sign.' — L. pedem, 
acc. of pis, a foot ; i/e, of ; gruem, acc. of grus, a crane, related to E. 
Crane. ^ First explained by Mr. C. Sweet, in The Athenseum, 
March 30, 1895. .See my Notes on ICng. Etymology. 

FEDIMENT, an ornament finishing the front of a Imilding. 
(F.— 1 «) 'Fronton, in architecture, a member that serves to compose an 
oniament, raised over cross-works, doors, niches, See., sometimes 
making a triangle, and sometimes part of a circle ; it is otherwise 
called a pediment, and fastigium, by Vitruvius;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. 
Evelyn, Hist, of Architecture, 1(396, speaks of the fronton, ' which 
our workmen call pediment* The older form was periment, as shown 
in the N. E. D. ; and this was said to be a workman's term, and 
‘corrupt English.* p. 1 think it is likely that a periment v/assimpiy 
a mistaken way of pronouncing operiment, givLMi in theN. I'!. I>. with 
the sense of * a covering,’ and recorded with that sense in Blount’s 
Glossographia, ed. 1656, and in Phillips, ed. 1658. — L. openmentum, 
a covering. -L. operire, to cover; see Cover. y. When the 
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source of i^n)/eilimenf was lost sight of, it seems to have been asso- 
ciated with the L. {im)pedimentum, whence the form pediment. 
FEDLARy FEDliER* FEDDIiER, a hawker, one who travels 
about .selling small wares. (K.) The verb to peddle, to sell small 
wares, is later, and a mere derivative from the sb. We find pedler in 
Cotgrave, to ex])lain F. mercerot, and pedlar in .Sherwood’s index. 
Hut a shorter form was peddar or pedder, appearing as late as in 
l.rvjiis, cd. i.<t7o; although, on the other hand, pedtere occurs ns 
early as in 1’. IMowman, B. v. 25S ; and Lydgate has: * as pedeler to 
Jiis pakke ; ’ Minor Poems, p. 30. The Prompt. Parv. gives : 

‘ Pedlare, shapmann,’ i. e. chapman, hawker. ‘ Peddare, calatharius 
[basket-maker], pisenrius* [one who sells fish hawked about in 
baskets] ; Prompt. Parv. ; formed from pedde. explained by ' panere,’ 
i. e. a pannier ; id. .See W'ay’s excellent illustrative note. As 
Way remarks, in the Eastern counties, a pannier for carrying pro- 
visions to market, esp. fish, is called a ped; ‘ the market in Norwich, 
where wares brought in from the country are exposed for sale, being 
known as the ped-market ; and a dealer who transports his wares in 
such a manner is termed a pedder.' Perhnji.s pedlar is due to adimin. 
from peddle^ i. e. little ‘ jied,* which is nut recorderl. 'I'he word 
peddar is old, and is spelt petlddnre in the Ancren Kiwlc, p. 66. 1. 17, 
where it has the exact sense of jiedlar or hawker of small wares. 
And sec Lowland Sc. peddir, a pedlar (Janiiesonh Cf. ‘ A kaske is 
a wicker pad, wherein they vse to carry fish ; ’ tilo.ss by E. Kirke to 
S]x;nser, Shep. Kal. November, 1. 16. Sec Fodlook. "Dex. peddle, 
vb., Cl. V. 

FEjDOBAFTISM, infant baptism. (<ik.) In Blount's (Boss., 
cd. 1674. A coined word, .as if from L. Latinised 
form of (ik. irai8o^airri<r/iMs* ; from waiSo-, decl. stem of wait, a boy; 
and fiawTtafuit, baptism. .See Pedagogue and Baptism. Der. 
pednbaptiyt. 

PEDUTTCIiE, a flnwer-st.alk. (L.) Modern; cf. F. pt‘doneule\ 
ijM-d in 179^ (lI.'itzfcld,'.-aL. /lefyM/fciJMs, variant of pediculus, a foot- 
stalk or pedicle. a-L. ped-, stem oi pis, afoot. Sec Pedal* Pedioel. 
PEEli ( I ), to strip off the skin or bark. ( F. — L.) In Shak. Merch. 
Veil. i. 3. 85. [Two F. verbs are mixed up here, viz. F. peter m\(\ F. 
piller. It is true that peler and piller are now well distinguished in 
French, the former meaning * to peel, strip,’ and the latter ‘ to 
plunder,’ a sense preserved in J'). pillage. But in OF. they were 
sometimes confused, .and the same contusion appe.ars in ME. ptY/en, 
pillen, used in the sense of ‘ peel.’ ‘ Bushes to pilie ' = to peel rushes, 
1’. IMowman, C. x. 81 ; />i7/s</=bald, Chaucer, C. T. 3933 (A ,39.^,^). 
A clear case is in Palsgrave, who has : ‘ I pyll rysshes, Je pilie des 
ionez.* For further remarks on pill, see FlliagO.] We may con- 
sider peel, in the present place, as due topc/er oiily.«-F. pe/er, *to 
jilll, pare, bark, unrind, unskin ; ’ Cot. (Cf. Span, pelar, llal. pelare, 
to strip, peel, Mltal. pellare, * to vnskin,’ Florio.] — OF. pel, skiu.-> 
L. pelletn, acc. of pellis, skin ; sec Fell ( j). ^ But some senses of 

F. peler are due to h.pilare, to dejirivc of hair, make bald. — L. pilus, 
liair. Der. peel-ed ; peel, sb. 

FEEL {2), to pillage. tF. — L.) * Peeling their provinces,’ i.e. 

robbing them; Milton, P. 1\. iv. 136. This is not the,samc word as 
the above, but another spelling of the old verb pill (y. piller), to rob. 
See Pillage, and see remarks under Feel (i). 

FEEL (3), a fire-shovel. (F. — L.) Once a eomraon word. * Pele 
for an ouyn, pelle a four;* Palsgrave. — F. pelle, also spelt pale, 
'a fire-shovell, ’ Cot. — L. prda, a spade, shovel, ]ieel. See Palette. 
Der. pal-ette. 

FEEL (4), a small castle. (F. — L.l Used by Bums, The Five 
Carlins, st. 5 ; sec Jamieson. M E. pel (also pcle, pell), < Mmucer, IIo. 
of Fame, 1. 1310 (iii. 320' ; peill, pl./if/i.s, Baibour, Bruec, x. 137, 
147. -OF. pel (given in Godefroy under pal), a stake, pale, stock, 
stockade. ('I'he original peels were stockades or wooden structures ; 
the name was retained after stone was ii-ed ; see an ICssay on the 
word Peel by (1. Ncilson, of Glasgow.) — !., pdlum, acc. of pdlus, 
a stake; see Palo (1). ^ Different from ME. //Ve, P. Plowman, 

C. xxii. 366; cf. ‘ 1 d Welle in my pile of ston,' 'I'orrenl of Portugal, 
cd. Ilnlliwcll. 573; ‘ Grcte/y//.s and castellys Cov. Mysteries,p. 210. 
See File (i). 

PEEP (1), to chirp, or cry like a chicken. (F*. — T..) In Isaiah, 
viii. 19, X. 14 ; see Bible Wordbook. ‘ Now, suete bird, say ones to 
mepepe ! ’ Kiiigis (junir, st. 57. Cf. ‘ A pepe of chekennys (chickens'^ ;’ 
Book of St. Alban’s, fol. f 7, 1. 4. An imitative word, but it seems 
nevertheless to have been borrowed from F. — OF. pepier, ‘to peep, 
cheep* or pule, as a young binl in the iicast,’ Cot. ; also pipirr 
(Godefroy). Allied to piper, * to whistle, or chirp, like a bird,' id. ; 
cf. pipdfft ‘ the i^eping or chirping of small birds,' id. The latter 
form (piptr) represents a F’olk-L. *pippare, allied to L. pipdre, 
pipire, to peep* cnini. Of imitative origin ; due to repetition of the 
g yllable PI. Cf- Gk. inwi^ew, miriri^ro', to chirp. See Pipe (i). 
PEEP (2), to look out (or in) through a narrow aperture, to look 


slily. (F.-L.) ‘Where dawning day doth never peepe;' .Spenser, 
F. Q. i. I. 39. ‘To />«/>«, inspicere ; ’ l.,evins, cd. 1570. It seems 
to have arisen from the sound peep ! used as an interjection. In his 
Du. dial. Diet., Molema explains how the exclamation piep\ is 
made (as a slight guide) by a hider in the game of peep-ho, bo-peep, 
or hide and seek ; whence Du. dial, piepen, (i) to exy piep\ (2) to 
peep out. Prob. J’alsgrave refers to this when he says : ‘ I peke or 
prie, je pipe Aor*,’ i.e. I peep out. The F. piper usually meant ‘ to 
pijie;’ Cot. gives: * piper, to whistle, chirp like a bird, cousen, 
deceive, cheat.’ fi. TJie old ]ihrase ‘at peep of day’ answers to 
MK. a la pipe du jour, which Palsgrave explains by ‘ at rfnye-py/e ; ’ 
p. 804, col. 1 ; which has reference to the chirping of birds at day- 
break. All from L. pipare, to chirp ; see Peep (i). Pipe (1 ). See 
my Notes on Eng. Etymology. Dor. peep-bo or bo-peep, a game of 
hide and seek ; in its simplest form, a nurse says/>«/» to an infant, in 
a squeaky voice, with her face behind her apron, and then ho ! 
sudflenly in a louder one, uncovering her face at the same lime. 
Compare : ‘ Ho, Boe, cucullns Ingubris ociilos faciemque obstruciis ; 
Kijke-boe, lusus jmerilis, in quo alicuius oculi, manu lintcove, etc., 
ubtecti, subitb infantis in gratiam dcteguiitur ;’ 'I'en Kate, Anleidniiig 
tot de Kennisse van hel verhevenc Deel der Nederdnitsche .Spr.akc ; 
1723, vol. i. p. 279. Also W. Flem. piepbeu, ^iccp-bo (De Bo). 
PEER (1), an equal, a nobleman. (F.-L.) The orig. senseis 
‘ equal ; ’ the twelve peers of France were so called because of equal 
rank. ME./>#re, Chaucer, C. T. 1 0990 (F 678 j ; per, Havclok, 2241.— 
OK. per, peer, later pair, ‘ a peer, a paragon, also a match, fellow, 
companion ; ’ Cot. ; or, as an adj., ‘ like, etiuall,' id. [ Cf. Span, par, 
equal, also a peer; Ital. pore, pari, alike, /nri, a peer. ) — L. 
acc. of par, equal. See Par* Pair. Her. peer-ess, a late word, with 
fern, suffix -esjs, of F. origin, Pope, Moral JCssays, ii. 70, iii, 140; 
peer-af'e, used in 1671 (see N. D.) in place of the older word peer- 
r/om,used by Cotgrave to translate V.pairie; .also peer-less, Teinji. iii. 
1.47; peer-less-ly, peer-less-tiess. 

PEER (2\ to look narrowly, to pry. (E,?) ‘Peerinfe [quarto, 
Ptring] in inajis for ports;’ Merch. Ven. i. i. 19. Of obscure 
origin; apparently altered, by confusion with peer (3), from ME, 
piren. ‘Riht so doth he, whan that he pireth And toteth on hire 
wommanhiedc ; ’ — so does he, when he peers and looks upon her 
womanhood; Gower, C. A. iii. 29; bk. vi. 8)9. ‘And prciiylich 
piritk till J»e dame passe’ and privily ])eers, or spies, till the 
mother-bird leaves the nest ; Rich. Redcles, cd. Skeat, iii. 48. Cf. 
EFries. Wcstj»hal. Low G. to look closely; esp, 
West]ihal. piren tin wof, to peer after something. Cf. also the parallel 
forms pliren, plurcn ; see Biemeii Wiirterbucli. For the loss of /, 
cf. Patch. •fSwcd./)/{/7T, to blink ; lian. plire, io blink. The orig. 
sense of Low G. pi area is to draw the eyelids together, in order to 
loirk closely. And sec Peer (3). 

peer (3), to ap]iear. (F.-L.) Distinct from the word above, 
though prob. sometimes confused with it. It is merely short for 
appear. MF). ptren, short for aperen, ‘ 'J’here was 1 bidde, on pain 
of death, to pere;' Court of Love (i6th cent.), 1. 55. Cf. ‘ When 
daffodils begin to peer;' Shak. Wint. Ta. iv. 3. 1.' As the MIC. 
aperen was usually spelt with one p, the prefix «- easily dropped off, 
as in the c-kc of peal for appeal ; sec PeaL Cf. Chaucer, Troil. 
ii. 90<>, where to nppere is also written tapere; see further under 
Appear. ^ In F'. the simple verb paroir (L. parere) was used in 
a. similar way. * Paroir, to appear, to jiecp out, as the day in a 
m ornin g, or the sun over a mountain ; ’ Cot. 

FEE'VTSH* cross, ill-natured, fretful. (IC.) MIC. peuhch; spelt 
peyuesshe in 1*. Plowman, C. ix, 1 51, where four MSS. have peuysche; 
the sense licing ‘ ill-natured.’ It occurs also in G. Douglas, tr. of 
Virgil, iF.ii. xi. 408 ;,Lal. text), where we find : * Sik ane pevyche and 
cative saule as Ihyne ’ - such a perverse and wretched soul as thiiic. 
And again, Aruns is called ‘thys peweeh man of weir’ [war], where 
it answers to J.. imprubus; yICn. xi. 767. Kay, in his North-country 
Words, cd. i6yi, gives: 'Peevish, witty, subtil.’ F'lorio explains 
srhi/ezza by ‘coynes, ijuaintnes, peetiishues, fondues, frowardnes.' 
Peevish in Shak. is silly, childish, thoughtless, forward. Peevishnesse 
- w.aywardness, Sjienser, F. (J. vi. 7. 37. Thus the various senses 
are childish, silly, wayward, froward, uncouth, ill-natured, perverse, 
and even witty. All of these may lie reduced to the sense of 
‘ childish,’ the sense of witty being equivalent to that of ‘ forward,’ 
the child being toward instead of froward. fi. A difficult word ; 
but piob. of onoinatopoetic origin, from the noise made by fretful 
children. The origin is illustrated by Lowland Sc. pen, to make 
a jdainlivc noise, used in the Complaint of Scotland, ed. Murray, 
*9 denote the plaintive cry of young birds: ‘the chekyns 
[chickens] began to pen. Peevish answers to MDan. pjrven, tearful ; 
.adj. from pjave, to whimper (Kalkar) ; and Wedgwood cites Dan. 
dial, pim/e, to whimper or cry like a child ; cf. Low G. pau-en, to 
whimper. Cf. F'. piauler, ‘ to peep or cheep as a young bird, also to 
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pule, or howle as a young whelp ; ' Cot. Cf. Pewit. In this view, 
the suffix -isk has the nut uncommon force of ‘ given to,* as in thiev- 
iskt mop-isk. Similarly, from Gael, piug, a plaintive note, we liave 
piugaek, having a querulous voice, mean-looking. 'Dm. ptevisk-ly, 
-««*. 

PEEWIT, another spelling of Pewit. (IC.) 

PEG, a wooden pin for fastening boards, &c. (K. ?) MI£. \ 
'Pttgge, or pynne of tymbyr ; ’ Prompt. Parv. The nearest form is 
Swed. dial, pegg, variant of Swed. pigg (below) ; cf. Dan. pig (pi. 
pigge), weakened form of^iitr, apike, peak; Svrcd.pigg, a prick, spike, 
from pa, a pike. Cf. also W. pig, a peak, point ; C<irn. pfg, a prick, 
p. Perhaps we may also compare Du. and Low G. /‘fg^I, a measure 
of liquid capacity, such as was marked by the pegs in a ‘ peg-tankard.* 
Der. ^r^verb, 'I'emp. i. a. 395 ; pfgg-ed. 

PEIKS, PEIZE, to weigh, to poize. (F. — L.) ‘To peize the 
time,’ i.e. to weight or retard it; Shak. Merch. Veil. iii. 2. 22. ME. 

to weigh; P. Plowm. A. v. 131. — AF. peher^ Stat. Realm, 
i. 3iS ; OF. poher. See Poise, of which it is a doublet. 
PEITBEL, the Ah', form of Poitrel, q.v. In Raret; 1580. 
Gaimar has AF. peitrels, pi. ; 1 . 6585. 

PEJORATIVE, depreciatory. (L.) From Late L. pcionlt-m, 
pp. of pi'idrare, to impair. — L. ptUiir-, from peior, worse, used as the 
comp, of malus, bad. See Pessimist. Cf mod. F. pejoratif. 
PEKOE, a kind of black tea. (Chinese.) ^ Pekot liohea;' II. 
Carey, Chrononhotonthologos, A. i. — Chinese (Amoy dialect) pek- 
ko ; from pek, white, ka, down ; the tea being picked young, with 
the down still on the leaves (N. 1 C D.). 

PEIiARGONIUM, a flower of the order Geraniacesc. (Gk.) 
From Uk. vtKapyos, a stork ; from the resemblance of the beaked 
capsules to a stork's bill. Perhai>s from irt\-i 6 s, dusky, and d/rydv, 
white. 

PEIiERUVE, a kind of lady’s tippet. (F. — L.) IC pelerine, 
a tipi^>et. — F. pelerin, a pilgrim. — L. peregrinum, acc. of peregrinm; 
see nlgrim. 

PELF, lucre, spoil, booty, gain. (F.) ‘Rut all his minde is .set 
on mucky ptlfe', Spetiser, F. Q. iii. 9, 4. ME. pdfyr, pelfrey, 
‘ Spolium ; ’ Prompt. Parv. Pelf, projierty ; St. Cuthbert, 5989. 
l‘el/, to rob, occurs as a verb, Cursor Mundi, 1 . 6149. — OF. f>elfre, 
booty, allied to peljrer, to pilfer (Godefroy); cf. also Oh'.peljir, to 
pillage. Dm. pilfer. Of unknown origin. 

PELICAN, a large water fowl. (F.— L. — Gk.) In Hamlet, iv. 
5. 146. Spelt pellican, Ancren Kiwle, p, 118. — F, pelican, ‘a i^el- 
licaii ; ’ C.<jt.«-L. pelicanm, pelecanus.tm{j]t. vfkendv (gen. irfXe/cavos), 
vfKendi, 7rcAf«as, strictly, the wood-pecker, the joiner-bird of Aristo- 
phanes, Av. S84, 1155; also a water-bird of the pelican kind. The 
■wood-pecker was so called from its {x:cking ; and the }ielican from 
its large bill.<-Gk. ircAcffdo;, I hew with an axe, })eck.->Gk. ircAexut, 
an .nxe, hatchet. -f-Skt. parofu-, an axe, hatchet. 

PELIBBE, a silk habit, worn by ladies. (F.- L.) Formerly a 
furred robe. Of Late introduction; added by Todd to Johnson. 
[The older I'L form is pilch, q.v.J — F. pelisse, formerly also pelice, 
‘ a skin oi fur; ’ Cot. — L. pelltcca, pellicia, fern, of pelliceus, pellicius, 
made of skins. — 1.» pellis, a skin, cognate with IC. fell, a skin; sec 
Pell and Fell 1 3). Dm. sur-plice. Doublet, /i 7 rk. 

FELL, a skin, a roll of parchment. (F. — L) ME. pell, pel 
{xA.pellis}- KingAlisaunder, 7081. — OF./'rf(Burguy); mod. F'.^an, 
a skin. — L. pellem, acc. of pellis, a skin, cognate with E./«//, a skin ; 
see Fell f 2). Der. pel~isse, pell-icle, pel-t (2), sur-pliee, peel (l). 
pellet, a little ball, as of lint or wax, &c. (F. — I..) ME. pelel. 
Formerly used to mean a gun-stone, or piece of wliite stone used as 
a cannon-ball. ‘ As pale as a pelet,' 1‘. Plowman, R. v. 78. ‘A pelet 
out of a gonne* [gun |, Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 553. — OF. pelote, 
*a h.and-ball, or tennis-ball ; ’ Cot. Cf. Span, pelota, a ball, cannon- 
ball, Ital. pilloUa, a small ball. All diminutives from I-. pila, a hall. 
Dot. pellet-ed ; plat-oon, q.v. 

pellicle, a thin film. (K. — I..) ‘A pellicle, or little mem- 
brane;’ Sir T. Rrowne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 37, part 10. — F. 
pellicule, ‘a little skin;’ Cot.— L. pellicula, a small skin or hide; 
double dimin. from pellis, a skin. See Pell. 

FELLITORY (1), PARITORY, a wild flower that grows on 
walls. (F. — L.) Often called pellitory of ike wall, a tautological 
expression; spelt pellitorie of tke wall in Raret (1580). Pellitory 
stands for paritory, by the common change of r to 1 . ME. paritorie, 
Chaucer, C. T. 16049 (G 581). — OF. paritoire, ‘pellitory of the 
wall ; * Cot. — L. parietdria, pellitory ; pro]icrly fern, of adj. parie- 
iiirius, belonging to walls. — L. pariet- , stem ol paries, a wall. 
PELLITORY (3), FEIiLETER, the plant pyrethriim. (Span. 
— L. — Gk.) ME. /f/c/yr, Prompt. Parv. Sometimes called />c//c/er 
of Spain, because it grows there (Prior). It is the Anacyclus pyre- 
tkrum, the name of which has been assimilated to that of the plant 
above, which was earlier known. On account of this it is called by 


Cotgrave ‘ bastard pellitory, or right pellitory of Spain ; but the 
name is not from MF. pirette (Cot.), but from Span. pAitre, pellitory 
of Spain. — L. Gk mpe$pov, a hot spicy plant, feverfew 

(Liddell). So named from its hot ta?:te.-Gk. irwp, fire, cognate 
with lL . jir e\ wi th suffix -flpo-, denoting the agent. See Eire. 

PELl-IIELL, promiscuously, confusedly. (F.— L.) In Shak. 
K. John, ii. 406. — MB', pede-mesle (mixl. B'. pile-mele), ‘pell-mell, 
confusedly,’ Cot. ; also spelt pelle-melle in the 13th cent. (Littrd.) 
The apparent sense is ‘ stirred up with a shovel ; ’ as if from B'. 
pelle, a shovel, fire-shovel (E. />«/), from L. pala, a spade, peel, 
shovel, and OB', mesler, to mix. Rut orig. it was only a reduplicated 
form of mesle ; in fact, mesle-mesle and melle-melle also occur. See 
Korting, $ 6214. B'rom Late L. vasculare, extended from miseere, to 
mix. See Peel (3) and Medley. 

PELLUCID, transparent. (B'. — L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
‘Such a diaphanous ^lueid dainty body;’ Howell, Letters, v. i. 
sec. I. let. 29 (1621). — F. pellucide, ‘bright, shining;’ Cot. — L. 
pellucidus, transparent. — L. pellucPre, perlueerr, to shine through. — I m 
per, through; and lueere, to shine, allied to lux, light. Sm Per- 
and Lucid. 

FELT (i), to throw or cast, to strike by throwing. (L.) ‘The 
chidden billow seems to pelt the clouds ; ’ (Jth. ii. i . 1 2. ME. pelten, 
pnlten, pulten, to thrust, strike, drive ; jit t. pelte, pilte, pulte ; pp. pelt, 
piltfpdt. ‘And hire offer care piltetS hire tail )N:r-inne’=and in her 
other ear she [the adder! thrusts her tail ; O. Eng. Homilies, ed. 
Morris, ii. 197. ‘ B'ikeuhild ajen hire pelte \\\\> his swerdcs hilte’- 
B'ikeiihild pushed against her with his sword-hilt ; King Horn, ed. 
Lumby, 1415. The pp. ^/// — thrust, put, is in Gen. and Exodus, 
ed. Morris, 2214. The pp. ipuli-^cast, thrown, is in Layamon, 
10839 (later text). See further examples in Stratmann, to which 
add, from Halliwcll : ‘ With grete strokes I shalle hym pelte,* MS. 
Ashmole 61 ; which comes very near the mod. nsage. The sense of 
‘drive* comes out in the common mod. £. phrase / m// pr/z—full 
drive. p. The easiest way of interpreting the vowel-sounds is to 
refer the word to an AS. form *pyltan, to thrust, drive, not recorded. 
This would give ME. pulten or piUen\ cf. AS. pyt, a pit, whence 
ME. put, pit. The e is a dialectal variety, like Kentish pet for pit. 
y. Just as pyt is from L.puteus, such a form as AS. *pyltan would 
result from *pidt-jan, from L. pultdre, to beat, strike, knock. 8. L. 
pulidre, like puhdre, is an iterative form from pellere (pp. pulsus), to 
drive ; see Pulsate. The simple L. pellere appears, perhaps, in 
Havclok, 810; ‘To morwen shat ich forth to-morrow 1 shall 
drive forth, i. e. rush forth. Dor. pelt-ing, pelt, sb, 

pelt (2), a skin, esp. of a sheep. (B . — 1 .,.) Used in the North 
for the skin of a sheep; in hawking, a pelt is the dead body of 
a fowl killed by a hawk (Ilalliwell). The skin of a beast with the 
hair on (Webster). And see E. 1 >. D. ME. pelt. ‘Off shepe also 
comythe pelt and eke felle’ [skin]; The Hors, Shepe, and Goos, 
1 . 43 (by Lydgate), in Political, Religious, and Love Poems, ed. 
B'urnivall. We also find prov. E. peltry, a skin (BL D. D., s. v. pelt) ; 
formerly peltre-ware, as in Remers, tr. of B'roissart, vol. ii. c. 170 
(R.); Hakluyt’s Voyages, i. 192,1. 11 from bottom, where it occurs 
in a reprint of The I-ilx.’ll of E. Policyc, 1 . 309. p. As peltry— M F. 
pelleterie, 'the trade of a skinner, or peltmonger;’ Cot., from MB'. 
pdletier, ‘ a skinner ; ’ so pelt answers to OB', pelete, pellete, n small 
skin (Godefroy), the sense ‘ sheep’s skin * being preserved in Norm. 
diaX.peletle (pron. plett), a sheep-skin (Moisy). Dimin. of OF. pel, 
a skin ; see Pell. 

peltate, lit. ‘shield-shaped.’ (L. — Gk.) In botany; said of 
a leaf. — 1 .. peltdtus, furnished with a pelta, or light shield. — Gk. 
wikrtj, a light shield ; prob. allied to veAAa, skin, hide, and to £. 

'^p^yiB, the bony cavity in the lower part of the abdomen. (L.) 
In Phillips, J 706. — L. peluis, lit. a bason ; hence, the pelvis, from 
its shape. Allied to Gk. ircAir, irc'AAa, a wooden bowl, cup. 

PEMMICAN, a preparation of dried meat. (N. Amer. Indian.) 
A Cree word ; see Cree Diet, by Lacombe. — Cree pimikkan, pimican, 
a bag filled with a mixture of fat and meat ; from pimiy, grease. 
Cf. A lgonkin pimite, grease (Cuoq). The e is an error for 1. 

PEN (1), to shut up, enclose. (L.) ME. pennen, O. Eng. 
Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. 43 ; also pinnen, sec P. Plowman, C. vii. 219, 
and footnote. AS. pennian, only recorded in the comp, on-penman, 
to un-pen. ‘ Ac gif sio pynding wierff onpennad * ■= but if the water- 
dam is unfastened or thrown open ; .A£[fred, tr. of Gregory’s Pastoral, 
ed. Sweet, c. xxxviii, ]). 276. Cf. Low G. pennen, to bolt a door, from 
perm, a pin, jieg. Pennian is thus connected with pin, and is ultimately 
of liitin origin. See Fin. Note EB'iies. penne, pinne, penn, pin, 
a peg, a pin. Der. pen, sb., Merry Wives, iii. 4. 41 ; Allit. Poems, 
ed. Morris, B. 322. The verb to pen seems to have been con- 
nected with pindar at an early period; but pindar is related to 
a pound for cattle. Sec Pinfold, 
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TWX (a), an initroment uacd for writi^. (F.-L.) ME. f§an*, 
Polit Songs, ed. Wright, p. 156, 1. 15 ; P. Plowman, B. ix. 39..OF. 
pmM, quill, or hard feather, a^n-feather ; ’ Cot.-L. penna, a 
feather; in l.ate L. a pen. fi. Tiie old form of /anna was puna 
(Festus) ; for *pttna or *petsHa, formed with suffix -na or -sna from 
,^P£T, to fly ; whence also £. feath~er, im.pet-us, pei~it-itM, dec. &e 
Feather, ilrugmann, i. f 763 (a). Der. ptn, vb., Skelton, Phyllyp 
Sjwrowe, 1. 810 ; pen-kni/e, pen-man^ pen-man-ship ; penn-er, a ease 
for pens, Chaucer, C. T. 9753 (E 1879); penn-ate., from L. pennSUm^ 
winged ; penn-on^ q. v. AIm pinn-ae-le, pinn-ate, pin-ion. Doublet, 
pin. 

FENAIi, pertaining to or used for punishment. (F.— L.-Gk.) 
In Levins, 1570. — MK. penal, ‘penall;^ Cot.— L. />ceMd/i.s, penal.— 
L. j/cena, punishment. tnCk. voipti, a penalty, requital. See Fain. 
Der. penal-ty, L. L. L. i. i. ia3, from MF. penalili, not in Cotgiave, 
but* in use in the 16th century (Littrc), coined as if from a L. 
*pce n!ilit as. A lso pen-ance, pen-it-ence, pun-ish. 

FEVAXTCB, repentance, self-punishinent expressive of peni- 
tence. (F.— L. — Gk.) ME. />enan», Rob. of Itninne, ir. of Langtoft, 
P* 30.^1 i* *4: penaunce, in the sense of penitence or repcnt<*incc, 
vVyclif, Matt. iii. a.— OF. penance, older form peneance; formed from 
I., panitentia, penitence, by the usual loss of medial t lictween two 
vowels. It is thus a doublet of penitence ; see Penitent. 
FENATEB, household gods. (1..) L. Penates; allied to penes, 
with, in the h ouse of ; see Penetrate. 

PENCHANT, a strong inclination, bi.as (in favour of). (F. — L.) 
In Dryden, Marriage-a-bi-Mode, iii. 1. — K. penchant, sb.; orig. pres, 
part, of peneher, to lean, lean toward.s. — I.ate L. tyjie *pendieare‘, 
from L. pendere, to hang. 

FENCHj, a small Jinir-brush for laying on colours, a pointed 
instrument for writing without ink. (K.-l..) 'i'he old use of a 
pencil was for painting in colours; see Trench, .Select Glossary. 
Ml'» pensih, * With sotil pencel was depeynt this storie;' Chaucer, 
C. T. 3051 (A 3049). — OF. pincel (13th century, LittreJ), later 
phicenu, * a ]iensill, a white-limer’s brush ; ’ Cot. — L. penicillus, a 
small tail, also, a ]iainler*8 brush; dimin. of penieulus, a little tail, 
which .again is a double dimin. of penis, a tail. For *pes-nis; cf. Skt 
pasa-, Gk. wfor; Brugmann, i. § 877. Der. pencil, yh.; peneill-ed, 
Timon, i. i. i ko . 

FENDAN^ anything hanging, esp. by way of ornament. (F.— 
L.) * His earerings liad pendants of golde;’ Hakluyt's Voyages, i. 
346, 1. 1 3. * It was a bridge . . With curious corbes and pendants 
graven fake;’ Spenser, F. Q. iv. 10. 6. — F. pendant, *a pendant;’ 
Cot. — F. pendant, hanging, jires. part, of pendre, to hang. — L. pendere, 
to hang ; allied to pendere, to weigh. fi. The L. pendere is further 
allied to Gk. atpevHovij, a sling, Skt. spand, to tremble, throb, 
vibrate. —i^SPH ED, SPHENI >, to tremble, vibrate. Der. pend-ent, 
hanging, Latinized form of F. pendant ; pend-ing, Anglicized form of 
F. pendant, as shown by the F. phrase pendant cela, ‘ in the mean 
while, in the mean time,’ Cot.; pend-enee (rare); pend-ul-ous, e\.y., 
pend-ul-um, q. v., pens-ile, fj.v. Also (irom 1.. pendere) ap-pend, 
com-pend-i-ous, de-pend, ex-pend, im-pend, per-pentl, per-ftend-ic-u-lar, 
s-pend, sti-f>end, sus-pend, &c. Also (like pp. pensus) pens-ion, pens- 
ive, com-pens-ate, dis-pense, ex-pense, pre-pense, pro-pens-i-ty, recom- 
pense, sus-pens-ion ; see also poise, avoir-du-pois, counter-poise, pans-y, 
pen t-hou se, pond er, pound (1), pre- ponderate, spencer. 

FENDUIiOnS, hsuiging, impending. (L.) In Shak. K. Lear, 
iii. 4. 69. Englished directly from L. pendidus, hanging, by ch.ange 
of -«s to -OMs, as in ardu-ous, &c. — L. p>endere, to hang; see Pend- 
ant. Der. pendulous-ly, -ness. 

FENDUIiUM, a h.*inging weight, vibrating freely. (L.'i *Thal 

the vibration of this pendulum liutlcr, 1 ludibrjis, pt. ii. c. 3, 1. 1034. 
— L. pend ulum, neu t. of pendulus, hanging; see Pendulous. 
PENETRATE, to pierce into. (L.) In Palsgrave, ed. 1530.— 
L. penetratus, pp. of penetrdre, to ])ierce into. p, L. pene-t'riire is 
a compound. The part pene- is from the base of penes, with, pem- 
tus, within, /en-Hs, the inner part of a sanctuary; [prob. connected 
with penus, stored food, provisions kept within doors, l.ithnan. petals, 
fodder.] ‘ The idea “ stores, store-room," furnishes the intermediate 
step from penus to penetrdre ; ’ Cnrtius, i. 336. y. The suffix -trdre, 
to pass beyond, is the same as in in-trdre, to enter, connected with 
L. in-trd, within, ex-trd, without, trans, across; allied to Skt. tara-, 
a crossing. penrtra-hle, llamlet, iii. 4. 36, immediately from 

L. penetrabilis ; impenetrable ; penetrahl-y, penetrable-ness, penetrabili- 
ty ; penetral^ing \ penetrat-ive, from MF. penetratif, ‘ iienetrativc ’ 
(Cot.) ; penetrat-ive-ly, penetrat-ive-ness ; penetrat-ion, Milton, J». L. 
iii, 385, i mmedi ately from L. penetralia. 

PENOUIN, PlNGUIN, the name of an aquatic bird. (C. ?) 
*As Indian Britons were from penguins ;* Butler, Hndibras, pt. i. 
c. a, 1. 60. It occurs still earlier, in the 15th note (by Selden) to 
Drayton’s Polyolbion, song 9, ed. 1613, where we find ; * About the 


year 1170, Madoc, brother to Dauid ap Owen, Prince of Wales, 
made this sea-voyage [to Florida]; and, by probability, those 
names of Capo de Breton in Nommbeg, and pengwin in part of the 
Northeme America, for a white rock and a white-headed bird, accord- 
ing to the British, were reliques of this discouery.’ Certainly, the 
form penguin bears a striking resemblance to Vf. pen gwyn, where 
pen^ head, and gu>yn - white ; and if the name was given to the bird 
by W. sailors, this may be the solution. We can go still further 
back, and show that the word existed in Sir F. Drake s time. Yule 
quotes from Drake’s Voyage by F. Fletcher (Hakluyt Soc.), p. 72, 
with reference to the year 1.S78 : ‘ In these Islands we founde greate 
relief and plenty of good victuals, for infinite were the number of 
fowle which the Welsh men named Penguin, and Magilanus [Magel- 
lan] tcarmed them geese.' In a tract printed in 1588, and reprinted 
in An English Gamer, ed. Arber, vol. ii. p. 119, we read that : ‘ On 
the 6th day of January, 1587, we put into the straits of Magellan ; 
and on the 8th, we came to two isl.inds named by Sir F. Drake, the 
one Bartholomew Island, because he came thither on that Saint's 
day; and the other Penguin Island, uixin which we powdered 
[.-sa//«rrf] three tons (!) of penguins for the victualling of our ship ;' 
cf. Hakluyt, Voy. iii. 805, 806, 849. We find in the same, iii. 161 : 

* Insula est ea, quam vcsti i Penguin vocant, ab anium ciusdem nominis 
multitudine,’ in a letter dated Aug. 6, 1583. The etymology is 
Often to the objection that the penguin’s head is black, but the name 
may have been transferred to the j^nguin from the great auk, 
which has white patches below its eyes, or the puffin, with a whitish 
head. 2. Another story (in Littr^) is that some Dutchmen, in 1398, 
gave the name to some birds seen by them in the straits of Magellan, 
intending .an allusion to L. pinguis, fat. But this will nt>t account 
for the suffix -in, and is therefore wrong ; besides which the ‘ Dutch- 
men’ turn out to be .Sir F. Drake’s men, some of whom namt d the 
island at least 20 years earlier than the date thus assigned. The 
F. pin goui n is derived from the E. word. 

PENINSULA, a piece of land nearly surrounded by water. (L.) 
Cotgrave has ‘ peninsule, a peninsula.’— L. peninsula, a pieecr of land 
nearly an island. — 1 .. pen-e, pan-e, almost ; and insula, an island ; 
see Isle. Der. peninsul-ar, peninsui-ate. 

PENITENT, repentant, sorry for sin. (F. — L.) ME. penitent, 
Chaucer, C. T. Peisones Tale (I 81). — OF. penitent, ‘penitent;’ 
stem of pres. part, of panitere, to cause to repent, frequentative form 
of ptenire, the same as punlre, to punish ; see PuniBh. Dor. 
peniient-ly ; penitence, OEng. Homilies, ed. Moiris, ii. 61, 1. 5 
(donblct, penance) ; prnitent-i-al, penitent-i-al-ly, penitent- i-ar-y. 
PENNON, PENNANT, a small flag, banner, streamer. (F. — 
1..) Pennant is merely formed from pennon by the addition of / after 
If, as in aneieu-t, tyran-t. It occurs in Drayton, Ikattle of Aginconrt, 
St. 70. Pennon is in Shak. Hen. V, iii. 5. 49. MK. penon, penotin, 
enhancer, C. T. 980 (A 978). — MF. pennon, ‘ a pennon, flag, streamer ; 
les pennons d’une fleiche, the feathers of an arrow ; ’ Cot. [Cf. Span. 
pendon, a banner (with excrescent d) ; Ital. pennone, a pennon, of 
which the old meaning was ‘ a great filume or bunch of feathers ’ 
(Florio). ] Funned, with suffix -on, from L. penna, a wing, feather; 
whence the sense of ‘ plume,’ and lastly, of streamer or standard. 
.Sec Pen (3). Der. pennon-cel, a dimin. form, from MF. pennoncel, 

* a miinon on the top of a launce, a little flag or streamer ; ’ Cot. 
Penny, a copper coin, one twelfth of a shilling. (I.. ? with 

E. suffix.) Foniierly a silver coin ; the copper coinage dates from 

A. D. 1665. ME. pent, llavelok, 705; p\. penies, H.avelok, 776, also 
pens (pronounced like mod. E. pence) by contraction, 1*. Plowman, 

B. V. 243. The mod. E. pence is due to this contracted form. AS. 
petting, a penny, M.ark,xii. 15, where the Camb. MS. has penig, by 
loss of « Iwfore g ; the further loss of the final g produced ME. pent. 
A by-form is ( a.d. 833), Thorpe, Diplomatariuin, p. 471, 
1. 26; as if formed from the liasc pand- with dimin. suffix -ing. 
p. This pand. Du. pand, a pawn, pledge, OIIG. p/ant, G.p/attd; 
a word possibly of L. origin ; see Pawn (i). In this view, a penny 
is a little pledge, ‘ a tokcn.’+Du. penning ; Icel. pentuttgr ; Dan. and 
Swell, penning; G. pfennig, OIIG. phantinc, phentinc, from pfant. 
Der. penny-weight, penny-worth, penni-less. 

PENNY-ROYAL, a herb. (F.-L.) In Sir T. Elyot, Castel of 
lielth, b. ii. c. 9, it is sjiclt penyryall ; bnt the first part of the word 
is a singular corruption of the old name puliol or puliall ; we find 
Cotgrave translating MF. pulege by ‘ jienny royall, puliall royall,* 
the name being really due to L. puleium regium, penny-royal (Pliny, 
h. XX. c. 14), a name given to the plant (like E. flea-bane) from its 
supposed efficacy against fleas; from L. pulex, a flea. The form 
pdleium is short for piilegium, whence the dimin. *pulegi-olum > OF. 
puliol, whence ME. ptdied. And regium is the neuter of regius, royal ; 
from reg-, stem of rex, a king. See Puoe and Royal. So also 
‘ O rigan um, puliol real, wde-minte,’ i.e. wood-mint ; Voc. 557. ao. 
FENSHi'E, suspended. (F. — L.) ‘ If a weighty body be pensile ; ’ 
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Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 763.-MF. * deiehtly hanging ; * Cot.- 

L. /cfisi/is, Mndent; from *pens-umf unused supine of pimdir§t to 
hang ; see Pendant. 

iraNSION, a stated allowance, stipend, payment. (F. — L.) In 
Shak. K. Lear, ii. 4. ai; ; pentyon in Palsgrave. -F. pension, * a pen- 
sion ; * Cot.->L. pensiottem, acc. of pnuiot a payment. —L. pensiUf pp. 
of penderif to weigh, weigh out, pay ; orig. to cause to hang, and 
closely connected with pendere, to hang; see Pendant. Dor. pen- 
sion, vb., pension-er, Mid. Nt. Dr. ii. i. 10; pensiwt-ar-y. And see 
Penaive. 

PENSIVE, thoughtful. (F.— L.) ME. pensif, Gower, C. ^ 
ii. 65; bk. iv. igo6.-iF. pensif, ‘pensive;* Cot. Formed, as if 
from a L. *pensiuus, from pensare, to weigh, ponder, consider; 
intensive form of pendere (pp. pensus), to weigh ; see Feniion. 
Der. pensive-ly, -ness. And see Pansy. 

PENT , for penned, pp. of Pen (i), q. v. 

FENTACIiE, a magical figure. (F. — Gk.) ‘ Their raven’s wings, 
their lights, and pentodes ; ’ B. Jonson, The Devil an Ass, i. a. 8. 
See Nares.o OF. pen/ac/e, a pentacle; also, a candlestick with five 
branches. Variant of ME. pentangel, in the same sense, Gawain 
and the Greue Knight, 6ao. — Cik. ndvre, five, cognate with E.Jive ; 
and L. suffix -aculum (cf. Mltal. pentacolo in Florio), in place of 

angulus, an angle, as in rect-angle. ^ Ignorance of Gk. caused 
the substitution of a pentacle with six points lor the pentangle of Jive 
points ; see Notes on Kng. Etym., p. ai 2. 

PENTAGON, a plane figure having five angles. (F. — L. — Gk.) 
The axY}. pentagonall is in Minsheu, ed. 162'j. pentagone, ‘five- 
cornered ; ’ Cot. — L. pentaganus, pentagonius, pentagonal. — Gk. 
wfvrdyan'os, pentagonal ; neut. wtvrdyojvov, a pentagon.— Gk.Wvva-, 
for ircVrc, fine, cognate with Y..five ; and ycovta, a corner, angle, lit. 
a l)cnd, from y6vv, a knee, cognate with K. knee. See Pive and 
Knee. Der. pentngon-al. 

PENTAMETER, a verse of five measures. (L.— Gk.) In 
Skelton’s Toeins, ed. Dyce, i. 193, 1. 6. — I.. pentameter.^GV. rrevra- 
— Gk. vivra-, for vivre, five, cognate with E. Jive ; and 
fiirpo v, a metre. See Five and Metre. 

PENTATEUCH, the five books of Moses. (L. — Gk.) In 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Spelt pentateuches in Minsheu, ed. 1627; 
penthatheukes in I’alsgrave. — L. pentateuckus.m»G\L. vivra-, for vivre, 
five, cognate with JC. five ; and revgos, a tool, implement, in late 
(xk., a book. Hence applied to the collection of the five books of 
Moses. p. TtOxos is allied to T«i;x<iv, to prepare, get ready, 
make ; allied to tijkos, tvxos, an instrument for working stones with, 
a mason’s pick or hammer, whence Tvni^ftp, to work stones. Brng- 
matin, i. § 780. Dot. pentateuch-nl. 

PENTECOST, Whitsuntide; orig. a Jewish festival on the 
fiftieth day after the Passover. (L.-Gk.) ME. pentecoste, OEng. 
Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 89, 1. 5. AS. penteeosten, rubric to John vi. 
44. — L. penteeosten, acc. of pen/eco&vr . — Gk. ircvr^icoen^, Pentecost, 
Acts, ii. I ; lit. fiftieth, fern, of vtvTtinoorhs, fiftieth (fipipa — day, 
being understood). — Gk.ircvTi7«ovra, fifty. — Gk. irevrg-, for ire vre, five; 
and -Kovra, tenth. Again, -xovra is short for *Sdxapra, tenth, from 
8fna, ten, cognate with E. ten. See Five and Ten. Der. penteeost-a/. 
PENTHOUSE, a shed projecting from a building. (F.— L.) 
In Shak. Much Ado, iii. 3. no. A corruption of pentice or pentis, 
due to an cfTort at making sense of one part of the word at the 
expense of the rest, as in the case of crayfish, See. ME pentice, 
pentis. 'Pentice of an howse ende, Appendicium i' Prompt. Parv. 
Caxton, in the Boke of the Fayt of Armes, explains how a fortress 
ought to be supplied with iresh water, cisterns being provided 
‘ where men may rcceiue inne the rayne-watres that fallen doune 
along the thackes of thappetUyzes and houses ; ’ Part ii. c. 1 7 (Way’s 
note). Here - thatches ; and thappentyzes^the appentices, 

showing that pentice stands for a^ntice, the first syllable having ^n 
dropped, as in peal for appeal. Way farther quotes from Palsgrave : 

' Penthouse of a house, appends ; * and from the Catholicon : ‘ A pentis, 
appendix, appendicitim.* Also spelt pendize. Met. Homilies, ed. Small, 
p. 63. The Af*. pi. pentyz occurs in Lilier Albus, p. 271 ; and appen- 
tices, pL, a.t ip. aS8. — MF. apentis, appends, ‘a penthouse;’ Cot.— 
L. appendicium, an appendage ; allM to appendix, an appendage ; 
sec Append. ^ Thus a penthouse is an * appendage ’ or out- 
building. See the next word. 

PENTBOOF, a roof with a sloiie on one side only. (Hybrid ; 
F.—L. and £.) (iiven in Cent. Diet. I notice it because the F. 
original of this pent- may have affected the sense of penthouse. Com- 
pounded of F. pente, a slope ; and E. roof. The F. pente is formed 
from pendre, to hang, like vente from vendre, to sell. — L. pendere, to 
hang; s ee Pend ant. 

PEN ULTIMATE, the last syllable but one. (L.) A gramma- 
tical term; coined from L. peen-e, almost; and ultima, fem., Ifl st. 
See Ulterior. Der. penult, the contracted form. 


PENUUBBA* a partial shadow beyond the deep ^ow of 
an eclipse. (L.) In Kersey, ed. 1721. Coined from L. 
almost ; and umbra, a shadow. See umbrella. 

PENUBT, want, poverty. (F.-L.) * In gn»X pmury and 

miserye ; * Fabyan’s Chron. vol. i. c. 157. * For lacke and • 

Caxton, Golden Legend, Moses, 1 1 7. - MF. penurie, ‘penn^; Cot, - 
L. penfiria, want, need. Allied to Gk. irnVa, hunger. Dor, pen»- 
nous (l.evins) ; ^nuri-ous-ness. 

PEON, a foot-soldier, orderly, messenger. (Port.— L.) See quo- 
tations in Yule. [Also, in Sjian. America, a serf ; from the cognate 
Span, peon.] — Port, pido, a pawn at chess ; one of the lower people, 
-late L. peddnem, acc. of pedo, a foot-soldier; see Fawn (a). 
Altered to the Span, spelling. 

PEONS’, F.ffiONY, a plant with beautiful crimson flowen. 
(L.— Gk.) The mod. E. peony answers to the AS. permit, Leech- 
doms, i. 168 ; L. peeotda. [The ME. forms were pione, pioint, 
piane, pianie; P. Plowman, A. v. 155 ; B. v. 312 ; later, peony, Pals- 
grave.- OF. pione (mod. F. pivoine) ; Littre.]— L. pceonia, medicinal, 
from its supposed virtues ; fern, of Peeonius, belonging to Peeon, Its 
supposed discoverer. — Gk.nai(&v,Poeon, the god of healing. SeePman. 

PEOPIiB, a nation, the populace, (F. - L.) ME. fxple, P. Plow- 
man, A. i. 5 ; spelt poeple, id. B. i. 5 ; spelt peple, poeple, puple, 
Chaucer, C. T. 8871 (Six-text, E. 995). [The spelling with co oroe 
is due to AF. people, poeple (later /2^/e).] — OF. pueple, mod. F. 
peuple, people. — L. pomhm, acc. of popidus, peojile. fi. Po-pul-us 
appears to be a reduplicated form ; cf. L. plP.-bes, people. Allied to 
plf-nus, full, E.full. See rri/ivXijtu in Prellwitz. And sec Populace. 

PEFFE^ the frnit of a plant, with a hot pungent taste. (L.- 
Gk.— Ski.) ME. peper (with only two p's), P. Plowman, B. v. 312. 
AS. pipor ; A. S. I .eechdoms, ed. Cockayne, iii. 341. — L. piper. — Gk. 
Wvf/M.— Skt. pippedi (1) long pepper; (2) the fruit of the holy fig- 
tree; Benfey, p. 552. Cf. Von.pulptd, pepper; Palmer’s Diet. col. 
1 1 4; Der. ^pper-eorn, pepper-mint. 

PEFSINE, one of the constituents of the gastric juice, helpful in 
the process of digestion. (F. — Gk.) From mod. F. pepsine, formed 
with suffix -ine from Gk. iriip-, base of wiipis, digestion ; for *airms 
Kfpeq-tis, related to vivretv, to cook. (i^PEQ). See Cook. Der. 
So also pept-ic, i.e. assisting in digestion, from Gk. vettriKos ; whence 
d^-peptie, 

PEB-, prefix, through. (L.) L. per, through ; whence F. per-, 
par-, as a prefix. Orig. used of spaces traversed ; allied to Gk. rrapa, 
map, by the side of, Skt. para, away, from, forth, param, beyond, and 
to E./rom. Also to Goth./aiV-, G. ver-, prefix. The prefixes para- 
a nd per i-, I mth Gk., are nearly related. See Curtius, i. 334, 338. 

FEBAD'VENTUBE, perhaps. (F.— L.) The d before v is an 
insertion, as in adventure. ME. perauenture (with u<=v), Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 358, 1. 7373 ; often shortened to peraunter or paraunter, 
spelt parauntre in the same passage, in MS. Cotton, Calig. A. xi. — F. 
par, by; and aventure, adventure.- L. per, through, by; and see 
Adventure. 

FEBAMBUIlATE, to walk throngh or over. (L.) Prob. made 
from the earlier sb. perambulation ; Lambardc’s ‘ Perambulation of 
Krat * was printed in 2576. Cf. L. peramhuldtus, pp. of peramhuldre, 
lit. to walk through. — L. per, throngh ; and amhuldre, to walk; see 
Per- and Amble. Der. perambulat-ion ; also peramhulat-or, an 
instrument for measuring distances, as in Phillips, ed. 1706, but now 
used to mean a light carriage for a child, and sometimes shortened 
to pram . 

FEBCEJL V E, to comprehend. (F. — L.) ME. perceytun (with 
«=v), also parceyuen, P. Plowman, B. xviii. 241.— OF. perceiv-, 
stressed stem of percevoir (Godefroy). Cot. gives only the MF. pp. 
perceu, [The mod. F. has the comp, apercevoir, with the additional 
prefix a- < L. arf.] — L. percipere, to apprehend. — L. per, through, 
thoroughly, and capere, to take, receive. Sec Per- and Capacioua. 
Der. ^ceiv-er, perceiv-able. Also percept-ion, from F. perception, 
* a perception * (Cot.), from L. percepdonem, acc. of pereeptio, like 
the pp. perceptus ; also percept -ive, pereept-ive-ly, perceM-iv-i-ty, per- 
eept-ive-ness ; percept-ible, F. perceptible, ‘perceptible’ (Cot.), irom 
L. percepdbilis, perceivable ; percept-ibl-y, percept-ibil-i-ty. Also per- 
cipient, from the stem of the pres. part, of percipere. 

PEBCH (i), a rod for a bird to sit on ; a long measnre of five and 
a half yards. (F.— L.) The orig. sense is ‘rod;* whether for measur- 
ing or for a bird’s perch. ME. perche, Chaucer, C. T. 2206 (A 2204). 
^¥. perche, ‘a pcarch;* Cot. — L. pertica, a pole, bar, measuring- 
rod. Dot. perch, vb., Rich. HI, i. 3. 71, ME perehen, Chaucer, Ho. 
Fame, 1991 ; perch-er. 

PEBCH (a), a fish. (F.— L. — Gk.) ME. perdu. Prompt. Parv. 
p. 393: King Alisaunder, 5446. — F. perche. ^.E. /rrca. — Gk. mipieri, 
a perch ; so named from its dark marks. — Gk. vipxos, mipxvos, spotted, 
blackish. -f'Skt. pjyni-, spotted, pied, esp. of cows; Curtin.s i. 34®* 
p. Further allied to OHG./ork-a«a, G.for-elle, AS. /or-n, a trout. 
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FEROHANCE* by chance. (F.-L.) In .Shak. Temp. ii. 2. 
17; Mli. parckauHce, Hampole, Prick of Conscience^ 2489. 
[Another mi;, phrase is per cas or parcas, Chaucer, C. T. 12R19 
?( ; 885) ; from par cas ; see Cmb.] •- F. par, by ; and chance, 
chance ; see Per- and Chanoe. 
percipient ; see under Perceive. 

FEBCOIiATE, to filter through. (L.) In Bacon. Nat. Hist. $ 396. 
I’roh. suggested by the sb. percolation, in Bacon, Nat. Hist. $ 3. — L. 
perctdalub, pp. of pereolare, to strain through a sieve. »!.. per, 
tJirough ; and colare, to filler, from culum, a filter. .See Per- and 
Colander. Der. percolat-ion, percolat-or. 

PERCUSSION, a shock, quick blow. (.L.) Bacon h.is/em/s.MOM, 
Nat. Hist, percussed, id. 164; percutieni, id. 190. Formal, 

by analogy willi F. sbs. in -io«, from 1.. peremsio, a striking. — L. 
percussus, pp. of percutere, to strike violently. — L. per, thoroughly; 
and quatere, to shake, which becomes -cutere in compounds, .‘h'c 
Q uash. Der. percuss-ive ; percuti-eni, from the stem of the lires. 
j^articiple. 

PERDITION, utter loss or destruction. (F. — L.) ME. per- 
dicioun, Wyclif, 2 Pet. ii. 1. — F. perdition ; Coi. perditioaem, acc. 
of perditio, destruction ; cf. L. perdittts, jip. of perdere, to lose utterly, 
to destroy. — L./>rr, thoroughly, or aw.ny; mid _-dere, to jiut, ])lace, 
representing Idg. *dh9, weak grade of yiMlK, to]il.ace; see Do. 
^L. per-dere*=£. do for. Der. perd-u, hidden ; from F. perdu, jip. 
of perdre, to lose, from L. perdere. 

PERDURABIiE, long-lasting. (F.— I..) In Shak. Othello, i. 3. 
343; Chaucer, C. '1'., B 2699. perdurable, ^ \wn\otvib\e, iier- 
Iictual;' Col. — L. /jm/Srn-r*, to endure; with suffix -6i//4. — L./i«r, 
through, throughout ; durare, to last, from durus, hard, lasting. See 
Dure. Dor. perdurabl-y, perdura-hiU-ty. 
peregrination, travel, wandering almut. (F. — 1..) In 
Cotgrave. — 1*'. j>eregrination, ‘peregrination;' Clot. — 1.. peregrinat- 
iunem, acc. of peregrluatio, travel. — E. peregrmnri, to travel. — L. 
peregrinus, foreign, aliroail ; see Filfl^rim. Der. peregrinate, verb, 
rare, from L. pp. peregrhidtus; peregrinat-or. Also peregrinate, adj., 
I.. L. 1... V. 1 . 1 5. 

PEREMPTORY, authoritative, dogmatical. (F.— L.> In 

Spenser, F. Q. iii [«o/ ivj. 8. 16. Ah’, peremptorie, Liber Albus, 
p. 217; MF. peremptoire, ‘peremptory;’ Cot. — L. peremptbrius, 
destructive; hence, decisive. — I... peremptor, a destroyer; cf. L. 
peremptus, pp. oi perimere, older form peremere, to take entirely away, 
destroy. — L. /ler, away (like .Skt. from) ; mv\ emere, to take, 
also to ljuy. See Per- and Example. Der. peremptari-ly, -ness, 
FERENNIAIi, everlasting. (L.) In Evelyn's Diary, Nov. 8, 
1644. Coined by adding ~al ( L, -alis) to perenni-, for perennh, ever- 
lasting, lit. lasting through the year. — L. /wr, through; and annu-^, 
a year, which becomes enni- in comjiounds. See Per- and Annual. 
Der. pereniiinl-ly. 

PERFECT, complete, whole. (F.-L.) ME. parft, perfit, 
Chaucer, C. '1'. 72. |The word has since been conformed to the 1.. 
spelling.] — OF. parjit, parfeil , ME. parfaict (Cot.); mod. Y.parfait. 

— L. perfectus, complete; orig. j)p. of perficere, to comjdete, do 
thoKinghly. — L. per, thoroughly; and -Jicere, for facere, to make. 
Sec Per- and Fact. Der. perfecl-ly, -ness ; perfect, vb.. Temp. i. 2, 
79; perfeet-ible, perfect-ibil-i-ly perfecl~er\ perfect-ion, ME. per- 
fection, Ancren Kiwle, p. 372, 1. 9, from F. perfection \ perfection-ist. 

PERFIDIOUS, faithless, treacherous. (L.) In Shak. Temp, 
i. 2. 68. Not a F. word, but formed (by analogy with words of 
F. origin) directly from J... perfidibsus, treacherous. — I* perfidia, 
treachery. — L. perfidus, faithless, lit. one that goes away from his 
faith. — L. per, away (like Skt. para, from); and fdes, faith. See 
Per- and Faith. Der. perfdious-ly, -ness ; also perfid-y in Phillips, 
ed. F. perfidie, in Molicre (Littre), from L. perfidia. 
PERFOIilATE, having the stem jmssing through the leaf. (L.) 
‘ Perfoliata, the herb thorough-wax ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1706. Botanical. 

— L. per, through; and fdi-um, a leaf; with suffix -ate (-L. pji. 
suffix See jPer- and Folio. ^ Cf. MF.^e»/o/i(i/r, ‘through- 
wax, an hcib Cot. 

PERFORATE, to bore through. (1..1 Bacon uses perforate as 
a pp., Nat. Hist. § 470. ‘A cros perforntid^ Book of St. 
Allxins, pt. ii, fol. c 3. — L. perforatus, jip. of perfordre, to bore 
through.- L. per, through; and fordre, to Imre, cognate with E. 
b ore. See Per- and Bore (1 '. Der. ptrforat-ion, -or. 
PERFORCE, by force, of necessity. (F. — L.) In Si^enser, F. Q. 
i. 8. 38 ; sj^clt/rt»/orrr. Lord Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 38 (R.). 

— by r<L- per'\ ; and/rirre, force. See Per- and Force. 
PERFOiftu, to achieve. (F. — Olid. ; with L. prefix). MM. 

parfoumen, P. Plowman, B. v. 607 ; perfnurmen, Wyclif, John, v. 36, 
^OY.parfournir, ‘to perform, consummate, accomplish;’ Cot.— 
F. par (<L. per), thoroughly; and /o«rMir, to provide, famish, 
a word of OHG. origin. See Per- and Furnieb. i|F The ME. 


I form parfournen is thus accounted for ; the ME. parfourmen is prob. 
due to association with form, with which it has no real connexion. 
Dor. perform-er ; perform-ance, Mach. ii. 3. 33, a coined word. 
PERFUME, to scent. (F. — L.) The verb is the original word, 
and occurs in Shak. Temp. ii. i. 48.— F. /wr/nwer, ‘to perfume ; ’ 
Cot. Lit. ‘ to smoke thoroughly.’— F. par «L. per), through ; and 
fumer,\o smoke, from 'L.fumdre, vb. formed from smoke. 

See Per- and Fume. Der. perfume, sb., F. parfum ; perfum-er, 
per fum-er-y. 

PERFUNCTORY, done in a careless way. (L.) ‘ In a carc- 
lesse perfunctory way;’ Howell, Foreign Tnavel, § 4, ed. Arber, 
p. 27. Englished from L. perfunctorius, done in a careless way, 
done because it must be done ; allied to perfunctus, pp. of perfungl, to 
jxjrform, discharge thoroughly. — L. per, thoroughly ; and fungi, to 
))ctform. See Per- and Function. Der. perfunctori-ly, -ness. 
PERHAPS, possibly. (Hybrid; L. anef Sennd.) In Hamlet, i. 
3. 14. A clumsy compound, which took the place of the ME. per 
cas, and formed also on the model of perchance ; see Perohanoe. 
The per is ratlicr from the F. par than the L. per, but it makes no 
difference. Haps is the pi. of hap, a chance, a word of Scand. origin. 
5iee Hap. Spelt perkapis, Roy, R.ede me, ed. Arber, ]>. q8. 

PERI, a fairy. (Pers.) See Moore’s poem of ‘ Paradise and the 
Peri,’ in Lalla Rookh.— Pers. /»ari, a fairy ; Palmer's Pers. Diet. col. 
112. See Hum, § 310. 

"PEBl-, prefix, round, around. (Gk.) Ck. vepi, around, abont.+ 
Skt. pari, round about. Also allied to I., per- in permagnus. See. 
PERIANTH, the floral envelope, whether calyx or corolla, 01 
both. (Gk.) Botanical. — Gk. around ; and ai'flot, flower. 
PERIAPT, an amulet. (F. — Gk.) In Shak. 1 Hen. VI, v. 3. 2. 

— MF. periapie, ‘ a medicine hanged about any part of the body.’ — 
Gk. ntpiauTov, an amulet ; iieut. olveptairros, fitted or fastened loinid. 

— fik. vtpiarrrtiv, to fasten round. -Cik. ntpi, round ; airTriv, to fasten. 
PERICARDIUM, the sac wliich surrounds the heart. ( L, (ilk. ) 

In Phillips, ed. 1706. Anatomical. — Late L. pericardium.^ Gk. 
irf/>i«dpSioi', the membrane round the heart.- (ik. irf/n', round ; ami 
uapSia, cognate with K. heart. Sec Peri- and Heart. 
PERICARP, a seed-vessel. (Gk.) Botanical. — Gk. ireptHapiriov, 
the shell of frnit. — Gk. vtfH, round; and iru/jirur, fruit, allied to E. 
harvest. See Peri- and Harvest. 

PERICRANIUM, the membrane that surrounds the skull. 
(I.ale L.— Gk.) The pi. pericraniums occurs in Beaum. and Fletcher, 
The Chances, iii. a. jo. — Late L. perierdmium. ^Gk. -ntpiKpaviov, neut. 
of vfpiKpdvius, passing round the skull. — Gk. vtpi, round ; ami upariov, 
the skull. See Peri- ami Cranium. 

PERIGEE, the pointof the moon’s orbit nearest the earth. (F.— 
L. — Gk.) Scientific. In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Opposed to 
o/<og«. — MF. perigiie; C’ot. — Late L. — Late Gk. mpi- 

jfior, neut. of ntpiyuos, near the earth. Coined from Gk. vtpi, 
afiout (here near^ ; and 79, the earth, which appears in geo-graphy, &c. 
PEi^HEliION, the point of a jtlanet's orbit nearest the sun. 
(Gk.) Scituitific. In Phillijis, rd. 1706. Opposed to aphelion.^ 
Gk. ircpf, around (heic near;; and ^Atov, the suii. See Peri- and 
Aphelion. 

PERUi, danger. (F. — T,.) ME. peril, Ancren Riwle, p. 194. 
1. 24. — OF. peril, ‘perill;’ Cot. — L. periclum, periculum, danger ; lit. 
atrial, jiroof. — L. /er/ri, to try, an obsolete verb of which the pp. 
peritus, experienced, is common. p. Allied to Gk. vtipaot, 1 try, 
jirove, iTf/Jdo;, I jiress through, 2>asB through, as well as to Goth. 
faran, to travel, fare ; see Faro. Thus a peril is a trial which one 
passes through. Der. prril-ous, Chaucer, C. T. 13925 (B 3109); 
prril-vus-ly, -ness. 

PERIMETER, the sum of the lengths of all the sides of a plane 
figure. (L. — Gk.) i.it. the ‘measure round.’ In Blount’s Gloss., 
eel. 1674. — L. perimetros (Lewis), — (ik. irc/>i^(r/>or, the circumference 
of a circle ; hener-, the perimeter of a plane figure. — Gk. irtpi, round ; 
and /ihpoy, a measure; see Peri- and Metre. 

PERIOD, the time of a circuit, date. e]>och. ( F. — L. — Gk.) In 
.Shak. it often means ‘ conclu.sion, end ;’ Rich. Ill, ii. 1. 44; K. Lear, 
iy* 7" 97» V. 3. 204. — OF. periode, ‘ a ]>eriod, periect sentence, conclu- 
sion;’ Cot. — J^. periodus, a complete sentence. — Gk. vepioSos, a going 
round, w.ay round, circuit, compass, a well-rounded sentence. — Gk. 
nfpi, round ; and ilWr, a way. See Peri- and Exodus. ^ The sense 
of * lime of circuit ’ i.s taken directly from the orig. Gk. Der. period- 
ic ; period-ie -al ( Blount, J674)> ptriod-ic-al-ly, period-i-ci-ly. 
PE]EUPATETIC, walking about. (L.-Gk.) * Peripatetical, 

that disputes or teaches walking, as Aristotle did ; from whence he 
ami his scholars were called peri pat clicks Blount’s Ciloss.,ed. 1674. 

— L. peripateticus.’^ Gk. vepivarrjTtKus, given to walking about, esp. 
j while disputing ; Aristotle and his followers were called veputarTfrinm. 

— Gk. vtpivcTiu, 1 walk about. — Gk. nepi, about ; and irarc'w, 1 walk, 

I from irdTos, a p.alh, which is allied to L. pons; see Pontoon. 
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FEBXFHBBY, circnmfcrcnce. (L. — Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss,, 
cd. 1674. ME. peri/erie ; ‘ This air in periferies thre Devided is/ 
Gower, C. A. iii. 93 (bk. vii. 263) ; where the sidcnotc is : * Nota 
qnaliter aer in tribus periferiis Amdiiar.* peri/erirtf peripheria,^ 
vtpipfpeia, the circumference of a circle. — Gk. vf/u, round; and 
^ipttv, to carry, cognate with E. bear. See Peri- and Bear (1). 
PEBIPH&&.SIS, a roundabout way of speaking. (L.— Gk.) 

* P«rfpAr<ue, circumlocution ; * Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674; but this is 
rather a F. form. * The figure periphrastic ; * Puttenham, Arte of Poesie, 
bk. iii. c. 18.— L. periphrasis.-^CiXt. vefAppaate.mmQAt, round ; 
and ^/laai's, a speech, ])hrasc. See Peri- and Phrase. ’Dw. periphrase^ 
v b. ; pe riphrast-ic^ adj., from (ik. mpippaariKC's ; periphrasl-ic~al. 

to come to naught. (F.— L.) ME. Cursor 

Mundi, 87S9; perischenf Wyclif, John, vi. periss-, stem of 

some parts of the verb perir^ * to jicribh ; ' Cot. (The stem peris*- is 
formed as if from a L. *perucere, an imaginary inceptive form).— | 
L. perire, to perish, come to naught. -I,, per, thoroughly, but with | 
a destructive force like tlmt of E./nr- ; and ire, to go ; thus perire » 1 
to go to the bad. Ire is from to go; cf. Skt. i, to go. And ' 
s ee F or- (2). "Dot. perich-able, perish-abl-y, perichahle-uesc. 
PBBZTOZiTBlTM, the membrane lining the abdominal cavity and 
investing its viscera. (Gk.) l.ate L. periion<Bum, for Gk. vepirovaiov, 
the peritoneum; nent. of wtpiTuvatoi, stretched around. — Gk. irc/>i', j 
around, and ror-, 2nd grade of rtv-, base of Ttipetv (for *TeP‘yeiv\ to , 
.stretch. Sec Tone. Der.peri/oM-iVi*-, inflammation of the peritoneum. 
PEBIWIO, a peruke. (F. — Ital. — L.) In Shak. Two Gent. iv. 4. 
iy6. The i after r is corruptly inserted; Minshcu, ed. 1627, gives 
the spellings perwigge and perwicke. Of these forms, perwigge is a 
weakened form oi perwicke or perwick\ and ptnoich is a corrupted 
form of peruke or perruque ; see Perruque. Du Wes has ; ‘ the 
perwyke, la perrucque ; ’ Supp. to Palsgrave, p. 902, col. i. p. The 
form periwig gave rise to a notion that peri- was a prefix, like Gk. 
tttpi ; see Peri-, lienee, it was sometimes dropt, the resulting form 
being wig. See Wig. 

PilBBIWIlN'KIiE, (r),a genus of evergreen plants. (L.) Formetl 
with dimin. sufhx -le, and insertion of t, from ME. peruenke {^^per- 
venke"), a iKiriwinkle ; Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, ]>. 218, 1. ti. AS. 
peruince, as a gloss to E. uiuca, in Voc. 322. ^ 2 .- 1 .. ^ruiuca, also 
called uinca perttinca, or (in one word) yineaperuinca (I .ewis). p. The 
name was doubtless orig. given to a twining plant, as it is clearly 
allied to uitictr e, to bind ; the prefix per being the usual L. prep. 
PERI W INICLE (2), a small univalve mollusc. (E. ; wiih Gk. 
prefix.) In Levins; and Palsgnave has : * Penvyticle, a shell fysshe.’ 
A corrupt form, due to a confusion with the word above. The best 
name is simply winckle, as in Molland, tr. of Pliny, li. ix. c. 32. 
Periwincle is in Drayton, Polyolbion, song 25, I. 190; and is a cor- 
ruption of the A.S.nninc piuewincla; cf. ‘sa>sna:1, vel pincwinclan/ 
i.e. sea-snail, or periwinkles, in Voc. 122. 24. Cf. jirov. E. penny- 
winkle, a ])criwinkle (E. D. D.) ; directly from AS. pinewincla. The 
iirefix pine- is from !.» pina, Gk. iru'o, a kind of mussel. See 
Winkle. 

PERJURE, to forswear (oneself), swear falsely. (F. — I..) I'he 
])rcfix has liecn conformed to the I., sjielling. Shak. has perjured, 
Olh. v. 2. 63 ; also perjure, to render perjured, Antony, iii. 12. 30 ; 
also/>fr>rf, a |jerjured person, L.L.Iy. iv. 3. 47 ; perjury, L.L. I., iv. 
3. 62. .Skelton has pariured, perjured ; I Tow the Douty Duke of 
Albany, &c., 1. 1 25. So also in Dictes and Sayings, pr. by Caxton, 
fol. 6, 1. 10. — F. parjurer’, whence se parjurer, * to forsweare hiro- 
selfe ; ’ Cot. Cf. F. par jure (also MF. ptfjure), a jicrjured person ; 
Cot. — L. periunlre, to forswear; periurus, a ])erjured jxsrson.- L. 
per-, jirefix used in a bad sense, exactly equivalent to the cognate E. 
for- in forswear \ and iurare, to swear. .See Per- and Jury. Der. 
perjury, AF. perjurie, Philip de 'i'haun. Bestiary, 1310, from L. 
periuriwn ; perjur-er. 

PERK, to make smart or trim. (F. — L.) ‘To be perked up 
[dressed upj in a glistering grief;’ Hen. VIII, ii. 3. 21, Prov. E. 
perk, a perch ; also, to perch, sit ; pt -k up, to become brisk ; perked 
up, elated ; see E. 1). D. [Cf. W. perc, compact, trim ; percu, to trim, 
to .smarten ; perem, smart ; prob. from E.] ME. perken, to tr im its 
fc.'ithers, as a bird; ‘The papeiayes pfrAen * (another MS. /ercAyn) ; 
The Pistill of Susan, 81 (S.T. S.). From thesb. perke, a perch ; cf. 

‘ an hauk’s perke’ Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, p. 8 1 ; cd. F. S. Ellis. — 
North E.perque (Norm. dial, perque, Moisy), a perch.— L. pertiea, 
a perch. See Perch (i). 

PEBMANEKT, enduring. (F.— L.) In .Spenser, F. Q. vii. 6. 2; 
and ill .Skelton’s Poems, ed. Dyce, i. 199, 1. 19. — F. permanent, ‘ per- 
manent;’ Cot. — I.. pcriMrtwwi/-, stem* of jires. part, of permanere, \.q 
endure. — L. per, thoroughly ; and mature, to remain. See Per- and 
Mweion. Per , permanent-ly ; permanence. 

PERMEATE, to penetrate and pass through small openings or 
pores, pervade. (L.) In I'hilliiw, ed. 1706. Sir T. Browne has 


I * permeant parts,’ Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 5. $ 8 (in speaking of gold). 

1 — L. penneatus, pp. of permeare, to pass through. — L. per, through ; 
and meare, to pass, go. Sec Gk. /xoTros in Prcllwitz. Per. permeat- 
ion ; permeant (from the stem of the pres, part.) ; permea-ble, from L. 
pemuiVtUis. 

PERMIAN, an epithet given to a certain system of rocks. (Rus- 
sian.) So named from Perm, in E. Russia (ab. 1841). 

PERMIT, to let go, let p.ass, allow. (L.) In Skelton, Magnifi- 
cence, 1. 58. ‘ Yet his grace . . . woldc m nowise pertnyt and saffre 
me so to do ; * State Paixirs, vol. i. Wolsey to Henry VIII, 1527 (R.). 
— L. permittere (pp. permisstts), to let pass through, lit. to send 
through.- J.. per, through; and miltere, to send; see Per- and 
Mission. Per. permit, sb. ; also (like pp. permissus) permi»5-ible, 
^rmUs-ihl-y, pennisc-ion, Oth. i. 3. 340 ; permiss-ive, Mens, for Meas. 
i* .38 ; permiss-ivr-ly. 

PERMUTATION, exchange, various arrangement. (F.— L.) 
ME. permutaeion, 1’. Plowman, IJ. iii. 236. — F. Jvrmutaiion, ‘ |)ermn- 
tation ; * Cot. — L. permuttitionem, acc. of permutalio, a changing. — 
permutdre, to change, exchange. — L. per, thoroughly; and niTdure, 
to change ; see Per- and Mutation. Per. permute, vb., 1*. Plow- 
man, B. xiii. no, from E. permnlare\ permut-able, pcrmtd-abl-y, per- 
mutable-ness. 

PERNICIOUS, hurtful, destructive. (F.— L.) In Shak. Meas. 
for Meas. ii. 4. J50; pentyciouse, .Sir T. Myot, Cnstel of Helth, 
bk. ii. c. 3. — F. perniciettx, ‘pernicious;’ Cot. — L. perniciosus, 
destructive. — L. perniciis, destruction. — L. per, thoroughly; and 
tuci-, for neci-, decl. stem of nex, violent death. Sec Intomeoine. 
Per. pernicious-ly, -nesis. 

PERORATION, the conclusion of a speech. (F. — L.) In 
Shak. 2 Hen. VI, i. 1. 103.— F. peroration, ‘a ]>eroration ;’ Cot.— 
L. perordtibnem, acc. of periirdtio, the close of a speech. — L. perornre, 
to speak from beginning to end, also, to close a speech. — I., per, 
through : and drdre, to speak ; sec Per- and Oration. 
PERPENDICUIiA^ exactly ujiright. (F. — L.) ME. per- 
pendiculer, Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, pt. il $ 23, 1. 28. — F. p^pen- 
dietdaire •, Qot.^-E. per pendiculdr is, according to the plumb-line.— 
L. perpendieulum, a plummet ; used for careful mea.surement. — 
perpendere, to weigh or measure carefully, consider. — L. per, 
through; and pendere, to weigh. See Per- and Pension, Pen- 
dant. Per. perpendicular-ly, pirpendicnlar-i-ty. Also perpend, to 
consider, Hamlet, ii. 2. 105, from perpendere. 

PERPETRATE, to execute, commit. (U) Orig. a pp. 

‘ Which were perpetrate and done; ’ Hall, Hen. Vl, an. 31 (end). — 
L. perpetrdtm, pj.. of perpetrdre, to jicrform thoroughly. — I .. per, 
thoroughly ; and patrdre, to make, accomplish. Per. perpelrat-or, 
from L. perpetrdt-or ; perpetrat-ion. 

PERPETU All, everlasting. (F.— L.) WE. perpetuel , Chaucer, 
C. T. Pers. Tale (I 137). — F. perpetuel, ‘ perpctuall;’ Cot.— L. per- 
petudJis, universal ; later used in same sense as perpetudrius, perma- 
nent.— L. perpetuus, continuous, constant, perpetual. — L. perpet-, 
stem of perpes, lasting throughout, continuous.— L. per, throughout ; 
and pet-, as in pet-ere, to seek, to direct one’s course. See Per- 
and Petition. Per. perpetual-ly, ME. perpetuelly, Chaucer, C. T. 
1344 (A 1342) ; perpeln-ate. Palsgrave, from L. -pp.perpetudius’, per- 
^tu-at-ion ; perpetu-i-ty, from F. perpetuite, ‘ perpetuity ’ (Cot.), 
from I^. acc. perpetuitdtetn. 

PEBPIiEX, to embarrass, bewilder. (F.— L.) ‘In such ^r- 
plexed jilight;’ Spcnsc’", F. Q. iii. 1. 59. Minshcu gives only the 
participial adj. perplexed, not the verb ; and, in fact, the form per- 
plexed was really first in use, as a translation from the French. 
Spelt perplexid in Dictes and Sayings, pr. by Caxton, fol i. — F. per- 
plex, * perplexed, intricate, intangled ; ’ Cot. — L. perplexus, entangled, 
interwoven. — 1.. ^f^r, thoroughly; and plexus, enringled, pp. of 
plectere, to plait, braid. See Per- and Plait. Per. perplex-i-ty, 
ME. perplexitee, Gower, C. A. iii. 348, bk. viii. 2190, from V. per- 
f dexitr, which from L. acc. perplexitdtem. 

PERQUISITE, an emolument, small gain. (I..) Applied to a 
special allowance as being a thing sougiit fur diligently and specially 
obtained. * Perquisite (L. perquisitum) signifies, in Bracton, any- 
thing purcha.scd, as perquisitum facere, lib. ii. c. 30, num. 3, and lib. iv. 
c. 22. Perquisites of Courts, are those profits that accrue to a lonl 
of a manor, by vertue of his Court Jiaron, over and above the certain 
and yearly rents of his land ; as, fines for copyhold, waifes, estrays, 
and such like;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — L. pfrqumtum, as 
alwve ; properly nent. of perquisitus, pp. of pertpulrere, to ask after 
diligently.— 1.. per, thoroughly; and quarere, to seek; see Per- 
and Query. 

PE RRU QUE, variant of Peruke, q. v. 

PERRY, the fermented juice of pears. (F.— L.) In I’liillips, ed. 
1706. * Petrie, drinke of peares; ’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. ME. pereye; 

‘ Piretum, pereye. Voc. 603. 11. — OF. peri, perry, sujip. to Code- 
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froy • mod. F. pnirl, * perry, drink made of pears ; ’ Cot. Cf. Norm. 
dial.’//r/, perry (Kobin). Formed with suffix -i «L. -a/i«, i.e. 
made oO from OF. peirt, F. poire, a pear. - L. a pear; see 

Fear. 

PBBSBCUTB, to harass, pursue with annoyance. (F.— L.) 
'J'hc sb. peryeeution is older in £. than the vb., and is siiclt perseeueioun 
in Wyclif, Second Prologue to Apocalypse, 1. 1. Shak. has persecute. 
All ’s Well, i. 1. 16. — MF. persecuter, ‘ to persecute, prosecute ; * Cot 
Formed as if from a ].ate L. *persecutare, from ].. persicutus, pp. of 
persequi, to pursue, follow after. — L. par, continually; and sequi,io 
follow. See P er- and Sequence. Der. persecut-iou. 
PBBBBVBRB, to persist in anything. (F.-L.) Formerly 
accented and spelt persiver, Hamlet, i. 2. 92. Mli. perseueren (with 
u- v), Chaucer, C. T. 15585 (G 117). — OF. perseverer, ‘to ixirse- 
vere;’ Cot.— L. perseuerare, to adhere to a thing, persist in it— 1.. 
perseuerus, very strict. — L. per, thoroughly ; and seuerus, strict ; see 
Per- and Severe. Der. persevtr-anee, MK. perseuerance, Ayenbite 
of Inwyt , p. 1 68, 1. 22, from OF. perseverance, 1.. perseiierantia. 
FBRBlPliAO-B, liglit banter. (F.— L.) In (ircville’s Memoirs, 
Mar. 15, 1831 (Cent. Diet.) — F. persiflage, b.inter (1735).— F. perAi- 
/far, to jeer. — L. per, through, thoroughly ; sihilare, to hiss, from 
sihilus, aclj., hissing See Sibilant. 

FBBBIMISON, a date-plum, the fruit of a tree of the genus 
Diospyros. (N. Amcr. Indian.) Chiefly in use in N. America ; said 
to be a Virginian Indian word. ‘ Thu fruit like medlers, they call 
putehamns, they cast vppon liurdles on a mat, and prcscruc them as 
pruines;* Capt. Smith, Works, ed. Arber, p. 57. (The precctling 
sentence treats of fruits that arc dried to keep.) Spelt pessimmins in 
161a ; not stressed on the second syllable (N. K. D.). ‘ The second 

element is the suffix -min,* i.e. grain, small fruit, N. E. D. — Algon- 
kin pnsimine, to cause fruits to dry ; from pas, to be dry (Cuoq). 
FBBSIST, to continue steadfast, perseveie. (F. — J...} In Shak. 
All ’s Well, iii. 7. 42. — F.p^riA/er, ‘ to persi.st ; ’ Cot. — 1.^ persistere, 
to continue, ]>ersist. — L. per, through ; and sistere, properly to make 
to stand, set, a causal form from st/lre, to stand. .See Per- anfl 
Stand. Der. persistent, from the stem of the pres. part. ; persistence ; 
persistenc-y, a Hen. IV, ii. 2. 50. 

PBBSOlf, a character, individual, body. (F. — I..) HiF.. persone, 
(i) a])erson, Chaucer, C.T. 10339 (F 25); (a) a parson, id. 480; 
earlier persun, Ancren Kiwle, p. ia6, 1. 15. — OF. person, F . personne, 

^ a person, wight, creature;’ persona, a mask used by an 

actor, a personage, character, part played by an actor, a person. 
'I'he luge-moutlied masks worn by the actors were so called from 
the resonance of the voice sounding through them ; at any rate, in 
popular etymology. Perhaps the long o in persona was due to the 
Gk. vpoaomov, a mask, a dramatic ch.^racter ; but Waldc (whom sec) 
connects it witli Gk. a zone. As if from L. personiire, to sound 
through. — I., per, through ; and snnare, to sound, from so/iu&, sound. 
.See Per- and Sound. (3) Doublet, parson, q. v. Der. person^ 
able, Spenser, F'. Q. iii. 4. 5 ; person-age, id. F. y. iii. 2. 26, from 
MF. persnnnage (Cot.); person-al, Macb. i. 3. 91, from MF'.per- 
sonnel, L. personalis ; person-al-ly ; personal -i-ty, also in the contracted 
form personal-ty, with the sense of personal property; person-ate, 
Timon, i. 1.69, from L. pp. perso««/Ms ; person-at~ion, persfjn-at-or ; 
person-i-fy, a coined and late word, in Johnson’s Diet. ; whence per- 
soH-i-fle-at-ion. 

PEBSPBCTIVB, optic.!!, relating to the science of vision. 
(F. — L.) Properly an adj., .as in ‘the perspectiue or optike art;’ 
Miusheu, ed. 1627 ; but common as a sb., accented ptrspectivc, in the 
sense of an optical glass or optical delusion ; see Kich. II, ii. a. iK ; 
also Skeltoi/s l*oems, ed. Dyce, i. 25, 1. aa. — F. perspective, sb. f., 

‘ the perspective, prospective, or optike art;’ Cot. — L. *perspectiua 
(not found), sb. f., the art of thoroughly inspecting; fem. oi*per- 
spectiuus, rcl.'itingto inspection.- 1.. perspecius, clearly perceived, pp. 
of perspicerc, to see througli or clearly. — L. per, through ; and specere, 
to see, spy. See Per- aiid Bpy. Der. perspeetive-ly. Hen. V, v. 2. 
347. And see Ferapioaoity, Ferspiououa. 

PBB8PICACITY, keenness of sight. (F. — I..) In Minshcu, 
ed. 1627; and in Cotgrnve. — F. perspiracite, ‘perspicacity, quick 
sight ; ’ Cot. — L. perspicaeitatem, acc. of perspicaeitas, sharjisighted- 
ness. — L. perspicUd-, from perspicax, sharp-sighted ; with suffix -tas. 
Pers^eax is A>nned with suffix -ax from perspic-ere, to see through ; 
see Ferspeotive. Der. perspicad-ous, a coined word, as an eejui- 
valent to L. perspicax ; perspicaciouslv, -ness. And sec FerBplOUOUB. 

FBHBFICUOUB, evident. (I..) In Shak. Troil. i. 3. 324. 
Taken immediately (by change of -us to-ous, as in arduous, &c.) from 
L. perspieuus, transp.arent, clear. -L. perspicere, to sec througli; see 
Ferspootlva. Der. perspicuous-ly, -ness ; also perspicu-i-ty, from 
F. perspieuiti, * perspicuity,’ Cot. 

PBBSFIRATIOB’, a sweating. (F. — I*) The verb perspire is 
prob. later, and due to the sb.; it occurs in Sir T. Browne, Vulg, 


Errors, b. iv. c. 7. $ 4 : ‘A man in the morning is lighter in the scale, 
because in sleep some pounds have perspired.* lihe sb. is in Cot- 
grave; perspirable is in Minshen, cd. 1627. — F.pers^ra/ion, * a per- 
spiration, or breathing through.’- L. J^erv^rafionem, acc. of *per- 
spiratio, not given in Lewis’s Diet., but regularly formed from 
persplrare, to breathe or respire all over. — L. per, through; and 
spirare, to breathe ; see Fer- and Bpirit. Der. perspirat-or-y ; 
also perspire, verb, answering to L. persptrdre, 

FBBSTJADB, to prevail on, convince by advice. (F.— L.) 
Common in Shak., Meos. for Meas. i. 2. 191 ; ^rmadein Palsgr.!vc. 
^F . persuader, * to perswade; ’ Cat. ^'L.persuadere (pp. persuasus), 
to persuade, advise thoroughly. — L. per, thoroughly ; and suadere, 
to advise ; see Fer- and Suasion. Der. persuad-er ; also (from 
pp. persuasus) persuas-ihle, from F. persuasible, * ])er8wasible,* Got. ; 
persuasible-ness, persuasihili-ty ', also persuas-ion, Temp. ii. 1. 235, 
Skelton, Garland of Lanrel, 1. 34, from F. persuasion, * jicrswasion,’ 
Cot. ; persuas-ive, from F.persuasif, ‘ perswasive,’ Cot. ; persuas-ive-ly, 
persM s-ive-ness. 

FBBT, forward, sancy. (F. — L.) In .Shak. it means ‘lively, 

alert,’ L.1..L. v. 2. 272. ‘ Perte, saucy,’ I’alsgravc, p. 320. ME. pert, 
which, however, has two meanings, and two sources; and the mean- 
ings somewhat run into one another. 1. In some instances, pert is 
certainly a corruption of npert, and pertly is used for ‘ oiienly ’ or 
‘evidently;’, see Will, of Palerne, 4930, also 53, 96, 156, 180, &c. 
In this case, the source is the F. npert, open, evident, from npert us, 

pp. of nperire, to open ; see Aperient. 2. But we also find 
‘proud and pert,' Chaucer, C.T. 3948 (A 3950) ; ‘stout he was and 
pert,' Li Beaus Discuiius, 1. 123 (Kitson). This is likewise short for 
F. apert, belter spelt appert, ‘ cxjiert, ready, prompt, active, nimble,’ 
Cot. ; f>F. appert, aspert (Godefroy) ; from L. expertus, expert ; see 
Expert, y. It i.s the latter sense that now ]>revails. See Mala- 
pert. "Dot. peri -ly. Temp, iv. 5S ; pert-ness, Bojie, Dnnciad, i. 112. 
FBBTAIIT, to belong. (F.-L.) ME. /.or/mw/. Will, of Piilemc, 
1419; Wyclif, John, X. 13. Not a common word. — Ol''. partenir, 
to pertain ; in Godefroy and Burguy, but not in Cotgrave. (It 
seems to have been supplanted by the comp, apartenir ; see Apper- 
tain.) — T.. pertinere, to pertain. See Fertinent. 
FERTIMACITY, obstinacy. (F.-I..) Phillips, ed. 1706, 
gives both pertinacity and pertinaey ; Minsheu, ed. 1627, has only the 
latter form, which is the commoner one in old authors, though now 
disused. Pertinacity is from F. pertinacity, omitted by Cotgrave, 
but occurring in the 15th century (Godefroy). Pertinaey is from F. 
pertinace, cited by Minsheu, but not found in Cotgrave or Littre. 
p. Pertinacity is a coined word ; pertinaey (F. pertinace) is from L. 
pertinacia, perseverance. — L. pertinaci-, for pertinax, very tenacious. 

— L. per-, very; and tenax, tenacious, ftom tenere, to hold. .See 
For- and Tenable. Der. pertinad-ous, Milton, Apology for 
Smectymiiuus (K.), a coined word, to represent I., pertinax, just as 
prr spira dous represents perspicax ; pertinncious-ly, -ness. 

FEBTIBENT, related or belonging to. (F. — L.) In Shak. 
Wiiit. Tale, i. 2. 22 1. — F'. pertinent, ‘ pertinent ; ’ Cot. — L. pertinent-, 
stem of pres, jiart. of pertinere, to belong. — L. per-, thoronghly ; 
and tenere, to hold, cling to ; sec Fer- and Tenable. Der. perti- 
nent-ly, pertinence ; and see pertinacity. 

FBRTUBB, to disturb greatly. (F. — L.) MF'. perturben, 
Chaucer, C. T. 908 (A 906). — F’. perturber, ‘ to perturb, disturb ; ’ 
Cot.— L. periurbare, to disturb greatly. — L. per, thoroughly; and 
turbare, to disturb, from turha, a crowd. See Fer- and Turbid. 
Der. periurl-at-ion, sjjelt perturbacyon, Bp. Fisher, On the Seven 
Psalms, Ps. 38, cd. Mayor (FJ. E. T.S.), p. 53, 1. ai, from ¥. per- 
turbation ((Jot.), which is from L. acc. perturbutionem. 

FBBUBB, an artificial head of hair. (F.— Ital.— L.) The same 
word aa, periwig, which, however, is a corrupt form of the word ; see 
Feriwig. F'or the form peruke, R. refers to a poem by Cotton to 
John Brnd.shaw, 1. 185; and Todd refers to Bp. Taylor, Artificial 
Handsomeness, p. 44 ; and Cooper’s Lat. Diet. (1565) has : ‘ Capilla- 
mcntuin, A false perruke.' — F. perruque, ‘a lock of haire;’ Cot. 

— Ilal. parrucca, MItal. pnrucca, ‘a periwigge,’ F'lorio ; who also 
gives the form perucca. fi. The same word with Sjian. peluca, a 
M'ig, Port. peruca\ Littre also cites Sardinian pilucca, and other 
forms. The key to the etymology is in remembering the frequent 
interchange of r and / ; the true forms arc those with /, such as Span. 
peluca, Sai^inian pilucca. These arc closely related to Ital. piluccare, 
now used in the sense ‘ to pick a bunch of graiics,’ bnl formerly ‘ to 
jiick or pull out haires or feathers one by one ; ’ F'lorio. y. The 
true old sense of pilucca was probably ‘ a mass of hair separated 
from the head,’ thus furnishing the material for a peruke. Cf. also 
Ital. pelluzo, very soft down, MItal. pellucare, pelucare, * to plncke 
off the haires or skin of anything, to pick out haires ; ’ Florio. Also 
F'. peluche, ‘shag, plush,’ Cot.; see Fluah. 8. The MItal. 
pelucare and Sard, pilucca are formed (by help of a dimin. suffix 
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-ttcca) from Ital. hair. — L. ^ 7 um, acc. of piltis, a hair. Doableta, 
periwig,, wi^ 

PBAUSIB, to examine, read over, survey. (Hybrid ; L. and F. 

— L.) In Shak. in the sense ‘ to survey, examine,’ Com. Errors, i. a. 
13 ; also 'to read,’ Merch. Ven. ii. 4. 39. ' That 1 perused then ;* 
G. Turbervile, The Loner to Cupid for Mercy, st. 1 2. ‘ Thus hauynge 
perused the eflfecte of the thirde booke, 1 will likewise i>eruse the 
fourth ; ’ Bp. Gardiner, Explication, &c.. Of the Presence, fol. 76 
(R.). 'To peruse, peruti\’ Levins, ed. 1570. And see Skelton, 
Phyllyp Sparowe, 1. 814. B. The older senses of the word are 
nearer to the etymology. Thus, in the Naval Accounts of Henry 
VII (1485-8), p. 57, there are notes of a ship's fittings that were 
‘spent and perused,* i.e. used up, ‘in a voiage into Lumbardye.’ 
Fitzherbert, in his Husbandry, $ 131, !• !.<; (E. D.S.) has a similar 
usage. In giving directions for stacking faggots, he shows how to 
lay them in courses * and so to peruse them [go through with them], 
tyll thou hauc layd all up ; ’ which shows a truer use of the word. 
So also in $ 124, 1. 35. In § 40, 1. 23, a shepherd is bidden to peruse 
all his sheep, i.c. to examine them separately, ‘tyll he haue doone.* 
See also $ 30, 1. 7. y. A coined word ; from Per- and Use. L. ; 
in imitation of OF. paruser, ' user entierement, achever, consommer; ’ 
Godefroy. He quotes : ^paruser sa vie en scurete,* to lead his life in 
safety. The difliculty lies solely in the change of sense. The old 
sense seems to have been * to go through one by one,’ and so to 
' use up (things) till all were done with.’ Thus, in Cavendish's Life 
of Wolsey, p. 36, some maskers paid certain compliments to all the 
ladies in turn, thus * perusyng all tlie ladys and gcntylwomen ; * and 
again, at p. 65, a certain choir was directed to use a particular set of 
words in a litany ; ' and so perused the lettony thoroughc.’ It may 
further be noted that compounds with per were once far more com- 
mon than they are now. 1 can instance peraet. Dr. Henry More, 
J'oems (Chertscy Worthies* Library), p. 133, 1. 31 ; perdure, ptrfixt, 
perplanted, perquire, persuiay, all in Hnlliwell ; perscrute, pertract, 
Andrew Borde, Iniruduclion of Knowledge, etl. Fumivall, p. 144, 
1. 32, p. 264, 1. 25; pervestigaie, pervigilnte, both in Minsheu; per^ 
action, perorate, percruciate, perduction, perendinate, perflation, perfre-, 
tation, perfriction, perfusion, pergraphieal, perpession, pcrplicatiou, 
persitle, persfringe, perterebrate, pervagation, all in Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. if>74. Her. perus-al, Hamlet, ii. t.^o. 

FEBvADE, to penetrate, spread thi ough. (L.) * Pervade, to go 
over or through ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1706. — L. peruMere, to go throu^. 

— L. per, through ; and uiidere, to go, allied to E. wade. See Per- 
and Waide. Der. per-vas-ive (rare), like the pp. peruasus, Shen- 
stone, Kconoi^, pt. iii. 

PERVERT, to turn aside from the right, to comipt. (F.— L.) 
ME. peruerten ^with u for v), Chaucer, tr. of lloelhius, bk. ii. pr. i. 
1. 9.-F. pervertir, ‘to pervert, seduce;’ Cot.— L. peruertere, to 
overturn, ruin, corrupt (pp. pernerms^.^l.. per, thoroughly; and 
tierlere, to turn ; see x*or- and Verse. Der. perveri-er\ also per- 
verse, Fabyau’s Chron. vol. i. c. 11 2, in the description of Bruue- 
chieldi.s, from F. pervers, * perverse, cross ’ (Cot.), which fromL. pp. 
peruersus’, hence perverse-ly, perverse-ness, pervers-i-ty, pervers-ion. 
Also pervert-ible. 

PERVICACIOUS, wilful, obstinate. (L.) ‘ Why should you 
be so pervicacious now, Pug ? ’ Drydeii, Kind Keeper, A, ii. sc. a (ed. 
.Scott), t'oined by adding -ous to peruicuci-, from peruicax, wilful, 
stubborn; allied to peruieus, stuiibom. Perhaps from per-, 

thoroughly, and the base mi-, weak grade of ui-, as seen in ui-ci, 
pt. t. of uiHeere. to con(]uer (Brcal). See Per- and Victor. 
PERVIOUS, penetrable. (L.) In Dryden, tr. of Ovid, Meleager, 
1. 146. Borrowed directly from L. peruius, passable, by change of 
-MS to -ous, as in arduous, &c. — L. per, through; and Min, a way; 
hence, ‘affording a passage through.' See Per- and Voyage. Der. 
pervious-ly, -ness. 

PESETA, a silver coin of modern Spain. (Span. — L.) Worth 
a silver reals, or about 9|d.— Sjian. peseta', diinin. of pesa, a weight, 
allied to peso, a weight, a Span, dollar. Peso is from L. pensum, a 
portion weighed out to s]>insiers. • L. pensus, pp. of pendere, to weigh ; 
see Poiae. 

PESSIMIST, one who complains of everything as being for the 
worst. (L.) Modern; not in Todd’s Johnson. Formed with suffix 
-ist ( » L. -ista, from Gk. -nrrtjs) from L. pessim-us, worst. [So also 
oplim-ist from optim-us, liest.] p. Pessitnus is connected with comp. 

, worse ; see Impair. Brugmonn, ii. { 73. 

PEST, a plague, anything destructive or unwholesome. (F.— L.) 

‘ The hellish pest ; ’ Milton, P. 1.. ii. 735, .-F. peste, * the plague, or 
pestilence ; ’ Cot. — L. pestem, acc. of pestis, a deadly disease, plague. 
Der. pest-house ; pesti-ferous. Sir T. Elyot, The Governor, b. i. c. 4. 

S a, Englished from L. pestiferus (the same as pestifer), from pesti-, 
for pestis, and -fer, bringing, from ferre, to bring, cognate with E. 
Bear (1) ; also Pesti-Ient, q. v. 
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PESTER, to encumber, annoy. (F.— L.) The old senw is to 
‘ encumber ’ or ‘ clog.’ ‘ Neither combred wyth ouer greate mulbtud^ 
nor pestered with to much baggage ; ’ Brende, tr. of Q. Curtius, fol. 23 b 
(159a). ‘ Pes/ersd [crowded] with innumerable multitudes ofpeople; 
North’s Plutarch (in Shakespeare’s Plutarch, ed. Skeat, p. 175)* 
Hence pesterous, cumbersome, m Bacon, Life of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, 
p. 196, 1. 29 (wrongly explained as pestiferous). A shortened form of 
tmpester, by loss of the first syllable, as in the case offence fox defence, 
sport for disport, story for history, &c. Cotgrave explains the F. pp. 
empestrias ‘ impestered, intricated, intangled, incnmwred.’—MF. em- 
pestrer, to ‘pester, intricate, intangle, trouble, incumber.’ Mod. F. 
empetrer. 8. ‘ Empitrer signifies properly to hobble a horse while 
he feeds afield, and depetrer is to free his legs from the bonds. These 
words come from the medieval L. pasiorium, a clog for horses at 
pasture. Pasliirium (derived through pastum from pascere, to feed) is 
common in this sense in the Germanic laws : * Si quis in exercitu alt- 
quid furaverit, pastorium, capistmm, frciium,’ &c. (Lex Bavar. tit. II. 
vi. 1). So also in the Lex Longobard. tit. 1. xx. 5 : * Si quis pastorium 
dc caballo alieno tulerit ; ’ Brachet. y. Thus empestrer represents 
LateL.* impastdridre, regularly formed from in, prep., and pastorium, a 
clog. Pastorium is a derivative from pastus, ])p. of pascere, to feed, in- 
ceptive form from a base pa- ; see Pastor. ^Unconnected with pest ; 
but conne cted with Pastern, q. v. 

PESTIPEROUB; see under Pest. 

PESTIIiElfT, bringing a plague, hurtful to health or morals. 
(F.— L.) In Hamlet, ii. a. 315. [The sb. pestilence is much older ; 
ME. pestilence, P. Plowman, B. v. 13.]— F. pestilent, ‘pestilent, 
plaguy;* Cot.— L. pestilent-, stem of pestilens, unhealthy; we also 
find an old rare form pestilentus. p. Pestilens is formed as a pres, 
part, from a verb *pestilere not in use, but founded on the odj. pestilis, 
pestilential. This adj. is formed with suffix -//- from pesti- decl. 
stem of pestis, a plague ; see Pest. Der. pestilence, sb. (as above), 
from F. /tt/i7f«M<L. pestilentia; pestilent-ly, pestilent-i-al. 
PESTjGJB, an instrument for pounding things in a mortar. (F. - L.) 
ME. pestel, Tale of Gamelyn, 1. 122. *Pestel, of stampynge, Pila, 
pistillus, pistellus;* Prompt Parv. — OF. pestel (Godefroy), later 
pesteil, ‘ a pestle or pestell ; ’ Cot — L. pistillum, a pestle; regularly 
formed, as a dimin. of an unused sb. *pistrnm, from pistum, supine of 
pinsere, to ])onnd, rarely spelt plsere. See Pistil, nston. 

PET (i), a tame and fondled animal, a child treated fondly. (F. T) 

‘ The love of cronies, petts, and favourites ; ’ Tatkr, no. a66, l)cc. 21, 
1710. Cf. also peat, as in Shak. Tam. Shrew, i. 1. 78. ‘Pretty 
peat :* Gascoigne, Flowers, llir Question ; Works, ed. Hazlitt, i. 48. 
Kay (a.D. 1^91) calls pet a North-country word, and explains a /«/- 
lamb as ‘ a cade lamb.* [Cf. Irish peat, sb. a jiet, adj. j>ettcd ; Gael. 
peata, a pet, a tame animal ; borrowed from £.] Of uncertain 
origin. Perhims suggested by MF. peton, ‘ a little foot, the dender 
stalke of a leafe ; mon peton, my pretty springall, my gentle imp (any 
such flattering or dandling phrase, bestowed by nurses on their 
suckling boies) ; * Cut. Used by Rabelais ; see Hatzfeld. Usually 
considered as a derivative of F. pied, a foot ; from L. ped-em, acc. of 
pes, a foot. Cf. also F. petiot, a dear little child (Godefroy) ; 
Norm, dial.petiot (Moisy ) ; and see Petty. Der. pet, verb; pett-ed; 
and probably pet (2), q. v. 

PET (2), a sudden fit of peevishness. (F. T) ' In a pet of tem- 
perance;* Milton, Comus, 721. Shak. has pettish, adj., i.e. capri- 
cious, Troil. ii. 3. 139 ; spelt petish, Levins. There was also an old 
phrase * to take the pet,' or ' to take pet* Cotgrave translates F. 
se meseontenter de by ‘ to take the pel, to be ill satisfied with.' The 
simplest and most probable derivation is from Pet (1 ), q. v. A pet 
is a spoilt child ; hence pettish, capricious ; to take the pet, to act like 
a spoilt child; whence, finally, the sb. pet in its new sense of 
‘ capricious action * or peevishness. Der. peit-ish, pett-ish-ly, peti- 
ish-ness. 

PBTAIi, a flowcr-lcaf; part of a corolla. (Gk.) * Pctala, among 
herbalists,' those fine coloured leaves of which the flowers of aU 
plants ore made up ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1 706. Here petala is the Greek 
plural form, showing that the word was taken from the Greek 
immediately. — Gk. WraXor (pi. WraXa), a leaf; properly neut. of 
nirakot, spread out, broad, flat. nira-kos is formed with suffix 
'Xor from the base irer- (whence also ner-aryviu, 1 spread out). C.'f. 
L. patulus, spread W, pat-ere, to lie open, be spread out.- ^^PET, 
to spread out ; see Fathom. Der. petal-aid. 

PEiTARD, a war-en^ie, a case filled with explosive materials. 
(F.— L.) In Hamlet, iii. 4. 207 ; spelt petar in the quarto edd. of 
Hamlet, and by all editors down to Johnson. Cotgrave has both 
petard and petarre.^mF. petart, petard, *a petard or petarre; an 
engine . . wherewith strong gates are burst open.’ Lit. ‘explosive.’ 
Formed with suffix -art or -ard (of Germanic origin, from G. hart, 
hard, Brachet, Introd. i 196) from the verb peter, to break wind. — 

F. pet, a breaking wind, slight explosion. — L. piditum, a breaking 
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winrl.aiL. /wtUlus, pp. of pedere (contracted from *pezdere), to break 
wind. See brv^'mann, i. $ 857. ^ The E. form petar arose from 
tlic fact that the OF. pi. of petard was petars. 

PETIOliEt the footstalk of a leaf. (F. — L.) Modem : botatiical. 
— F. a pctifde.— L. petidum^ acc. of petidus,, a little stem or 

stalk. ' Usually considered as a derivative of L. />es, a foot. 
jp^iTlTlOS, a prayer, supplication. (F. — I..) ME. peticion, 
petition', Kol). of Drunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 313, 1. iR. — F. petition^ 
<a petition ; ’ Cot.«>L. petUionnn, acc. of petitio, a suit ; cf. petUus, 
pj). of petere, to attack, ask ; orifr. to fall on. — .^PET, to fly, fall ; 
whence also E. feathtr ; see Feather, Impetus. Der. petition^ 
vh. , petiti nn-ar-y, Mi/ion-er, petition-in/r. 

FsTBFIi, FFTFBSSIj, a genus of ocean-birds. (F.— G.— 
1..— Gk.) For the form pe/ere/, see Todd. ‘ The pe/re/ is a liird 
not much unlike a Swallow. They fly sweeping like Swallows, and 
very near the water;* W. Dampier, A New Voyage, iii. 97. The 
sjiclling petrel is also used in a translation of lJuffon’s Nat. Hist., 
London, 179a, where we arc told that the stormy petrels * sometimes 
hover over the water like swallows, and sometimes a]ii)ear to run on 
the top of it ; * vol. ii. p. 1 28. From the latter jicculiarity they take 
their namc.^F. petrel (sometimes peirrel); Litlre cites a letter 
written by Ruffon, dated 1782, who gives his opinion that ptitrel 
is a better spelling than ptUiirel, because the derivation is from the 
name Peter^ which is pronounced, he says, as Pe/re. (The usual F. 
word for Peter is Pierre.) 0. Thus petrel is formed as a diminutive 
of Pitre or Peter ; and the allusion is to the action of the bird, which 
seems to walk on the sea, like St. Peter. The G. name Petersvopel 
(lit. Pclcr-fowl = Pctcr-bir<l) gives clear evidence as to the etymology. 
— G. Pe/rr. — L. Petrus^ Peter. — Gk. ncrp<j(, a rock ; a name given to 
the aiiostle by Christ ; see John i. 42, in the orig. Gk. text. .See 
Fetnfy. ^ The F. Pitre was proh. borrowed Irom ( 1. Peter, not 
from the 1.. directly. Or the I', word may have been borrowed 
from E . ; in which case Ji. petrel is from L. Petrus. 

FETMFY, to turn into stone. (F, — Gk. andl..") Properly 
transitive ; also used intransitively. ‘ When wood and many other 
bodies do petrify .Sir T. Rrowne, Vulg. Error.s, bk. ii. c. i. $ 3. « 
F. petrijier, ‘to make stony;’ Cot. Formed as if from L. *petri- 
ficare, a coined word, to make stony. — L. pe/ri-, for petra, a rock, 
and ’•ficarey ioxfacere, to make. fi. The L. petra is merely borrowed 
from Gk. irfrpo, a rock; cf. Gk. Wr/ws, a mass of rock, a stone. 
Der. petrifact-ionf as if from a L. pj). *petrif actus, but the older word 
is petrification, from F. petrification, ‘ a petrification, a making stony’ 
(C ot.) ; pei rifact-ive ; also peirifie, adj., Milton, P.L. x. 294. 

PFTROIiFUM, rock-oil. (L.-Gk.) Minsheu, cd. 1627, 
explains petrol or petroleum as * a kind of marie or chaulky clay;’ 
this is the same word, differently applied, (.'uined from L. petr-, 
lor petra, a rock, a word borrowed from Gk. virpa; and 1... oleum, 
oil, from Gk. tKatov, oil. .See Fetrlfy and Oil. Cooiicr’s 
'i'hesaurus (1561;) has the form ftetrolenn. ^ Th«Te is a curious 
mention of rock-oil in Plutarch’s Life of Alexander ; see North's 
Plutarch, cd. 1631, p. 702. 

FFjTRONFIi, a large horse-pistol. (F.—T..'' ‘Their pceces 
then are called petroneh ; ’ Gascoigne, Wcedes ; The Coiitinuaiiee of 
the Author, upon the Fruite of Fetters, st. 7 ; Works, c<l. Hazlitt, 
i. 408. Spelt petrionel, in lien Jonson, Every Man, ed. Wheatley, 
iii. 1 ; someedd. have petronel.^'iAV . petrhinl, ‘ a iictroiicll, or horse- 
man’s piece ; ’ Got. fi. Wedgwood remarks that they arc said to 
have been invented in the Pyrenees ; Ciodefroy gives also poictrinal 
fC*iR.s).and says that it was fired by rc.sting the butt-end .against 
the chest (so also Fairholt). Cf. Milul. pietranelh, ‘ souldiers 
serving on horseback, well armed with a pair of cuirasses and 
wenponed with a fire-locke-piece or a snaphance or a petrouell;' 
Florio. From OF. peitrine, poitrine, the chest, allied to AF. peitral, 
a poitrel ; both are from Tl.. pector-, for *peetos, stem of pectus, the 
breast ; sec Poitrol. 

FETTO, the breast. (Ital.-L.) In the phr. i/i prt/o, within the 
breast, in secret. — lial. petto, breast. — 1.. pectus, breast. 

FBTTY, small, insignificant. (F.— C.) Common in Sliak. ; 
see Mcrch. Ven. i. 1. 12, &c. ME. petit, P. Plowman, 11. xiv. 242. 
— F. p^/i/, ‘ little, small, , . mcane, jietty;’ Got. fi. Perhaps of 
Celtic origin ; 1 )iez connects it witli Sardinian piticu, little. Wallachiau 
pi/itf, a dwarf, Oltal. pitetto, petitfo, I’rov. and Catalan petit, Walla- 
chianpi/i, small, little, All from a (iaiilish stem *pett‘ ^Celtic 
*t/ett', which occurs again in Ficoe. Der. petfi-ly; petti-ness, 
Henry V, iii. 6. i.\6; pctti-cunt, i.e. little coat, As Yon Like It, i. 
3. 15 (see Coat); /'etii-fui^i^er, Marston, The Malcontent, A. i. sc. 

6 (R.), siJclt p«///> /ogg<?r in Min.sbcu, ed. 1627, whence prov. E. 
ftiff, to aunt in a servile maimer, to flatter for gain, used by 
Dekker (Halliwell), equivalent to MDu. /ocl-er, ‘a niono]K)le, or | 
an engrosser of wares and commodities,’ Hexham; and forher is j 
prob. a corruption of the surname Pugger, Englished as Jogger j 


(N. E. D.). Also petti toes, usually jiig’s troltei^ sometimes luimnn 
feet (jocularly), as in Shirley, Maid’s Revenge, iv. 1 ; see below. 

pettitoes, pig’s trotters. (F. — C. and L.) Understood ns 
petty-toes, whence the present sense (sec end of last article). Hut 
this is popular etymology. It formerly meant giblets or garbage 
(see N. E. D.)-MF. petitose, ‘garbage of fowls,’ Cot.; pi. of 
petitoye, the same, Palsgrave, p. 224 ; petite oye, the same. Cot. (s. v. 
rye). Ilcre pye (F. oie) is from Late L. auca, a goose ; for L. au'ca, 
*aui‘ea, from aids, a bird. 

FETUIiANT, peevish. (L.) In Ben Jonson, Epigram 2 (To 
My Book), 1. 5. — L. petulant-, stem of petulans, forward, pert, 
petulant ; lit. * ready to attack in a small way,’ as it answers to the 
form of a pres. part, of *petulare, a dimin. of petere, to attack, seek. 
.See Fetition. Dep. petulant-ly ; also petulance, from F. petulance, 
‘ petulaiicj^’ Col. ; petulanc-y. 

FETUtTIA, a plant or flower; of the order Solanacese. (F.— 
Port.— Brazil.) F. petunia (Ilatzfeld). Formed with suflix -ia from 
F. petuH, MF. petum, ‘ tobacco,’ C.\it. Port, petum (Hatzfcld). — 
Guarani (Brazil.) petT, tobacco (with nasalized 1) ; P. Rcstivo, Vticab. 
de la Lengua Guarani. 

FEW, an enclosed seat in a church. (F. — I.. — Gk.) ME. puwe. 
‘ Yparroked in puwes* — enclosed in pews ; P. Plowman, C, vii. 144. 
Cf. AF. pui, a stage, platform ; in Liber Custumarum, p. 2 16. -OF. 
puie, an elevated place, MF. puye, f., ‘an open and outstanding 
terrace or gallery, set on the outside with rails to lean on ; ’ Cot. 
Cf. Span, poyo, a stone-bench near a door, Ital. poggio, a hillock. 
[Prob. orig. applied to a raised desk to kneel at.] — L. podia, pi. 
o{ podium, an elevated place, a balcony next the arena, where the 
emperor and other distinguished persons sat. [The loss of d and 
change of po-ia to OF. puie, are regular.] — Gk. miStov, a little foot ; 
whence the senses of footstool, support lor the feet, gallery to sit 
in, &C., must have been evolved; for there can be no doubt as to the 
identity of the Gk. and L. words. — Gk. iroJk'-, from irin5?, a foot ; with 
dimin. suflix -or. Gk. novs is cognate with 2 .. foot ; see Foot. Der. 
pew-fellow. Rich. HI, iv. 4. 58. ^ The l>\x.puye, ‘a pue’ (Hexham), 

is borrowed from M F. puye. 

FE WET, FEEWIT, the lapwing. (E.) ‘ Peivet or Puet, a kind 
of bird;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. ^ Ken Piewit-vogel, ojte [or] Kiewit, 
a puet, or a lap-wincklc ; ’ Hexham’s Do. Diet., ed. 1658. Spelt 
piiwyt, Skelton, Philip Sparowe, 1. 430. Named from its cry. .So 
also Du. piewit or hiewit, G. hihitz', Westphal. pxwik, plwit. See 
Feevish. 

FEWTER, an alloy of lead with tin or zinc. (F. — E.?) ME. 
pewtir, pewtyr. ‘ Pewlyr, nietalle ; ’ Prompt. J’arv. ‘ Pewter pottes ; * 
Lydgate, I^ndon Lyckpeny, st. 1 2. ‘ xij potte.s de peutre ; ' Earl of 
Derby's Expeditions, 1390-1, p. lot, ^OF. peutre, peautre, piautre, 
a kind of metal (Roquefort). Peutre stands, ns usual, for an older 
form *peltre ; cf. Span, peltre, Ital. peltro, pewter. Dicz remarks that 
the Italians btilieve their word peltro was borrowed from England ; 
but he rejects tliis solution, on the ground that tbe form pewter could 
not well become peltro in Italian. 'Phe Low L. form is peltrum ; as in 
‘ vasornmde/*e//ro,’ York Wills, ii. 146 (1450). The solution is, prob- 
ably, that the Itnl., Span., and OF. forms have lost an initial .n, owing 
to the difheuity of sounding the initial sp ; and the original word really 
does ap])ear in Ji. in the form spelter. ‘ Spelter, a kind of metall, not 
known to the antients, which the Germans call zink ; ’ Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674 ; whence OF. espeautre, cspiauire, a kind of metal (Godefroy). 
Cf. MI >11. peauter or sfeauter, pewter; Hexham. Zinc and pewter 
arc often confoiuided. .See Spelter. Der. pewter-er, I’rompt. 
Parv. 


PH 

PHAETON, a kind of carriage. (F. — L. — Gk.) Properly Phae- 
/Ao’:, but we took the word from French. Spelt phaeton (trisyllabic) 
in Young, Night Thoughts, bk. v, 1. 825. — F. phaeton, a phaeton ; 
occurring in a work written in 1792 (Littre). — F. PAar/Ao», proper 
name.— Phaethdn,^{jV.. 4 iaf$uu, son of Helios, and driver of the 
chariot of the sun. — Gk. ipatSur, radiant, ])re8._ part, of tfiaiSHV, 
to shine; allied to tfiauv, to shine. — to shine; see 
Phantom. 

PHAIiANX, a battalion of troops closely arrayed. (L. — Gk.) 
In Minsheu, ed. 1627 ; and Milton, P. L. i. 550, iv. 979. ‘ This 
legion he called the phalanx',* Holland, tr.'of Suetonius, Nero, 
ch. 19. — L. phalanx. ^Gk. a line of battle, battle-array, 

a battalion. See Plank. Der. phalanger, a marsupial mammal, 
in a Ir. of Bnflbn, i. 292 (1792); named phalanger (F.) by Buflbn 
(see Littr^) from the structure of the hind feet ; from F. plmlange 
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(ik. ^oKayy', stem of ipoKay^^ the bone between two joints of the 
toes. V The L. pi. is phalanges. 

PHAiliUS, an emblem of the {generative power in nature, 
honoured in Bacchic festivals. (L.— (ik.) ‘ Two Phalli ; * Purchas, 

Pilgrimaf^c, bk. i. c. 75; p. 79. -iL. phallus. •"Gk. ^taXXus, lit. 
membrnm virile. ^-Irish ball, a limb, member; Olrish ball, glossed 
* membrum.’ 

PHAlfTASM, a spectre. (F.— L. — Gk.) Phantasme, Wirahca, 
ed. 1627. MK./a»/«me, Ancren Riwle, p. 62. — OF. — 
[..phantasma; see Jul. Caes. ii. i. 65.«-Gk. ^vraa/ui, a spectre; 
sec Phantom. Der. phantasm~agoria, lit. a collection of spectres, 
as shown by the magic lantern, from Gk. ayopa, an assembly, 
collection, which from dytiptiv, to assemble. Doublet, p^ntom. 

PHANTASTIC, PHAMTTASY ; see Fantaatio, Panoy. 

PHANTOM, a vision, spectre. (F.— L. — Gk.) Partly con- 
formed to the Gk. spelling. ME. fantame, Chaucer, C. T. 5457 
(B 1037); fantum, Wycli^ Matt. xiv. a6. — OF. fantosme, MK. 
phantosme, ‘a S])irit, ghost;* Cot. — I., phantasma. ^Gk. (pAvraepa, 
a vision, spectre, lit. an apparition, appearance. «i Gk. to 

display ; in passive, to appear ; cf. the sb. -pavrys, one who shows, 
only used in the compounds iepo-payrtis, avuo-(pAvT7js ; see Hiero- 
phant, Sycophant. -Gk. ipav-, as seen in tpaiveiv {•‘tpau-yuv) to 
show, lit. ‘ to cause to shine ; ’ where ipav- is an extended form of 
0a-, to shine; cf. tftdfiv, to shine, pdas, light. — VBHA, to shine; 
cf. Skt. bhd, to shine. Ilrnce also /an-ias-y (shorter form fancy), 
hiero-phant, syco^phaut, dia-phan-ous, phen-o-men-on, phase, em-phas- 
is, piston, photograph, phosphorus. See Fancy, Phenomenon, 
Phase. Doublet, phantasm. 

PHAHISFF, one of a religious school among the Jews. (F. — 

I ,. — (ik. — Aramaic.) Partly conformed to Gk. spelling ; M K.farisee, 
Wyclif, Matt. ix. 11. — OF. /!»Wiiw; Godefroy.— 

Matt. ix. 1 1 (Vulgate). — Gk. tpapiaaios, Matt. ix. 1 1 ; lit. 
‘one who separates himself from men.* — Aram. Perhhin, for Heb. 
Perushtm, pi., ‘sepanted;’ Smith, Diet, of the Bible. Cf. Heb. 
jilrash, to separate. Der. Pharisa-ic, Pharisn~h--al. 
PHARMACY, the knowledge of medicines ; the art of preparing 
medicines. (K. — l..— Gk.) Partly conformed to the Gk. spelling. 
MK./(rmaey, Chaucer, C. T. 2715 (A 2713). — OF. later 
pharmacie, ‘ a curing, or mcdiciniiig with <h ugs ; * Cot. — 1.. pharmacla. 
•m Gk. ipappoKtia, pharmacy.— Gk. (pdppaitov, a drug. p. Perhaps 
so called irom its bringing help; allied to tpiptiv, to bear, bring, 
cognate with E. bear; sec Boar (i); cf. Skt. nourishment, 

service, from bhp, to bear. Der. pharmaesu-t-ic, formed with sufHx 
-ie (Gk. -iKos) from ^ppauevT’^s, a druggi.st, which again is formed 
with suffix -TTjs from ipappaufvsiv, to administer a drug, from 
tpappoK-fvs, a druggist ; hence pharmaeeutic-al , pharmaceutics. Also 
pharmaro-paia, from ttmeiv, to make, prepare. 

PHARYNX, the cavity forming the upiier part of the gullet. 
(L. — Gk.) In Phillips’ Diet. ed. 1706. —Late [..pharynx ; merely 
the Latinized form of the Gk. word. — Gk. <{»dpvy(, the joint opening 
of the gullet and windpipe; also, a cleft, a bore; closely allied to 
•pipay^, a chasm, gulley , cleft, ravine, and to ipapdfiv, to plough. All 
from the base 0a/j-, to bore, cut, pierce, hence, to cleave ; allied to L. 
fnrare and K. ftorif, — -^BIIAR, to bore, cut; sec Bore (i). 
PHASE, PHASIS, an apjiearance; a particular apjiearance of 
the moon or of a planet at a given lime. (L.— Gk.) The form phase 
does not appear to have licen borrowed from F. phase, but to have 
resulted as an 10. singular from the pi. sb. phases, borrowed immedi- 
ately from I.atin. ‘ Phases, appearances; in astronomy, the several 
positions in which the moon and other planets appear to our sight, 
&c. ;* Phillips’ Diet., ed. 1706. * Pham, an ajjpearance ; ’ Bailey, 
vol. ii. 1731. And see Todd’s Johnson. — Late L. phasis, pi. phasis; 
merely the L. form of the Gk. word.- Gk. ^ais,an appearance; 
from the base to shine ; cf. 0dor, light. fo ^ine; see 
Phantom. The Gk. ^iais not only means * appearance,’ as 

above; but also * a saying, declaration ,’jn which sense it is connected 
with (ptj/ii, T si)cak, dcclaie. from ^BII A, to speak ; see Ban. This 
e xplains the word em-phasts. 

pheasant, a gallimaceous b’rd. (F.— T.. - Gk.) Now con- 
formed to the Gk. spelling as far as relates to the initial ph. Formed 
with excrescent t (common after a, as in tyran-t, ancien-t, parchmen-t) 
from I/LIS.. fesaun. Will, of Palcme, 183; later form fesaunt, Chaucer, 
Pari, of Fonles, 357. — AF. fesaunt. Liber Custumarum, p. 304; 
OF. faisan, *a phesant;’ Cot. — L, phasinna, a phea.sant; for 
Phasiana aw's —Phasian bird, where Phasiunn is the fern, of Phasidnus, 
adj. ; wc also find phasidnus, masc., a pheasant. — Gk. *amav6s,a, 
])hcasant, lit. Phasian, i. e. coming from the river Phasis ( 0 dair) in 
Colchis. p. The river Phasis is now called the Kioni ; it flows 
from the Canensns into the Black Sea. 

PHENIX, PHCEjNIX, a fabulous bird. (L. — Gk.) The word 
appears very early. Spelt feuix, it is the subject of an AS. poem 


extant in the Exeter book ; printed in Groin’s Bibliothck, i. 215. 
Tiiis poem is imit.ated from a L. poem with the same title. —L. 
phoenix; Pliny, Nat. Hist. x. 2. 2. — Gk. ipoipt£, a phoenix ; see Hero- 
dotus, ii. 73, ami Smith’s Classical Dictionary, p. The same word 
I also means Phcnnicinn or Punic (Gk. Punieus); also, 

a palm-tree ; also purple-red. i|f Littrd supposes that the phoenix 
was named from its bright colour; and that the colour was so named 
becansc invented by the Piioeiiicians. 

PHENOMENON, a remarkable appearance, an observed result. 
(L. — Gk.) Formerly phanomenon, with pi. phattiomena, as in Phillips, 
ed. 1706. — L. pheenomenoH, pi. ph<ennmena.m.G,k. tfMUvifUVor, pi. 
ifKupdfteva, properly the neut. of the pass. part, of ijiaiptip, to show 
tpass. tpaipo/uu, to be shown, to appear). See Phantom. Der. 
phenomen-al, a coined adj. 

PHEON, the broad barbed bead of an arrow. (F.— Teut.?) 
Heraldic ; spelt /eon. Book of St. Alban’s, pt. ii. fnl. B 5. Perhaps 
for *fleon ; irom Late [^.fletdntm, acc. of fielo, fleiko, an arrow-head 
(Dncnnge). Cf. 'i'tn. flits, an arrow. 

PHlAXi, a small glass vessel or bottle. (F.— L. — Gk.) Formerly 
spelt vial, viall, viol ; altered to phial (a more ‘ learned ' form) in 
some motl. edd. of Shakespeare. Wc And phial as well as vial in 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — MF. /»Aio/e, * a violl;’ Cot.— L. phiala. 

— Gk. ifnaKri, a broad, shallow cup or bowl t applied in F. to a small 
boltlel. See Vial. 

PHUiANDER, a lover. (Gk.) *Yon and your Philander \ ' 
Congreve, W'ay of the World, v. i. From the use of the name 
Philander for a lover, as c. g. in Beaumont and Fletcher's Laws of 
Candy. — Gk. ipihapSpos, lit. ‘loving men.’ Gk. ^tX-erv, to love; 
dvip; from ipyp, a man. 

PHILANTHROPy, love of mankind. (L.-Gk.) Spelt philan-^ 
thropie in Minslicu, ed. 1627. Englished from L. philanthrdpia. 
Gk. tjuKapSpantia, benevolence. — Gk. iptkdvOpuvos, loving mankind.— 
Gk. 0tX-, for 0i'Xor, friendly, kind; and ap$peiitos, a man. [The 
words philosophy, philo-logy show that 0«A- represents tfuKos, adj., 
not tpiXtip, verb.] See Philosophy and Anthropology. Der. 
philantkrop-ic ; philanthrop-ist, Young, Niglit Thouglits, Night 4, 
1. 603. 

PHILHARMONIC, loving music. (Gk.) Modem; not in 
Todd’s Johnson. Coined from Gk. 0tX-, for tpiKos, friendly, fond 
of; and 4 an/tont-a, Latinised form of Gk. ippupia, harmony: with 
snflix -Kos ; as if from Gk. ^K.~appopi-K6s. See Philosophy and 
Harmony. 

PHILIBEQ, a kilt (Gaelic). See Fillibeg. 

PHILIPPIC, a discourse full of invective. (L.-Gk.) In 
Minshen, ed. 1G27; and in Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, sat. x. 1 . 19G.— 
L. Philippicum, used by Juvenal (Sat. x. 1 . 125) in the pi. Philippica, 
iisetl to denote the celebrated orations of Demosthenes against Philip. 
— Gk. ^(Xtiriror, a lover of horses; also Philip, a personal name.— 
Gk. ^X-, for i^i'Xos, fond of; and tirnvs, a horse, cognate with L. 
equus. See Philosophy and Equine. 

PHILOLOQY, the study of languages. (I.. — Gk.) In .Skelton, 
W’hy Come Ye Nat toCourte, 514. Sjielc philologie in Minshen, ed. 
1627 ; and in Chaucer, C. T., E 1734. Englished from L. phtlohgia, 

— Gk. tfnhoKoyia, love of talking ; hence, love of learning and litera- 
ture. — Gk. ^tXuXoyos, fond of talking ; also a student of language and 
history.— Gk. 1^X0-, for ^I'Xos, fond of; and Xi'.7os, discourse, from 
hiyeip, to siieak. See Philosophy and Legend. Der. phildogi- 
c-cd, philologi-c-aldy ; philolog-^ist. 

PHILOMEL, a nightingale. (L. — Gk.) In Sliak. Lucrecc, 
1079.— L. Philomela, a nightingale (Virgil). — Gk.^iXoAU/Xi/, daughter 
of Pandion, who was cluingcd into a nightingale. 

PHILOSOPHY, love of wisdom, knowledge of the causes of 
phenomena. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. philosophic, Kob. of GIouc. p. 1 30, 
1 . 3748; Chaucer, C. T. 297 (A 2^^). philosophic, ‘philosophy;’ 
Cot. — L. philosophia. — Gk. (fnKoaotpia, love of wisdom. — Gk. ffuKoao- 
^os, lit. loving a handicraft or art ; also, a lover of true knowledge. 

— (jk. V^'Xo-, for 0(Xor, friendly, also, fond of; and ao^-, base of 
a/np-os, skilful, and awpia, skill (see Sophist). Der. philosophi-c, 
philosnphi-t>al, philosophi-c^al-ly; philosoph-ise, a coined word, spelt 
philosophize by Cotgrave, who uses it to translate the F. verb philoso- 
pJur^L. philosophnrl, from Gk. tpiKoaoqteip, to be a philosopher. 
Also philosopher, ME. philosophre, Chaucer, C. T. 299 ; here the r is 
a needless addition , as the F. word was philosophe, correctly answering 
to L. philo sQphus and Gk. tpiKoao^s. 

PH fTiTRE, a love potion. (F.— L. — Gk.) In Minshcu, ed. 
1621. philtre, ‘an amorous potion; ’ Cot. — L. philtrum (Juv. vi. 
611). — Gk. <l>i\Tpop, a love charm, love potion, drink to make one 
love. — Gk. ^iX-, for t/n\os, dear, loving; and suffix -rpop (Jdg. -ter), 
denoting the agent. 

PHIZ, face, visage. (F. — L. — Gk.) ‘ W’hat a furious ph/z I have ! 
Congreve, Old Bachelor, iv. 4 (Belinda). Short for phisnomy .Mi-- 
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£^mie'\, spelt phisnamy in Palsgrave ; and phisnotny is short for 

^iSi'S^iiYiblood-Wting. (F. -L.-.Gk.) Spelt phle- 
botomitia Minsheu, ed. 1637; flabotomye in iJictes and Sayings, pr. 
by Caxton, fol. 17, 1 . 10. — r. phlebotomie, 'phlebotomy, blood- 
letting;’ Cot. — L. phlebolomia.^ Gk. ^c^oro/u'a, blood-letting, lit. 
cutting of a vein. — Clk. ^Xc/3o-, from a vein ; and to/kJs, cutting. 

p. The sh. tp\tp is from Recti', to gush, overflow, from the base 
p\f‘, allied to L. ^ire, to wee|^ llrugmann, ii. § 590. y. For Gk. 
Ttfivtiv, see Tome. And see Fleam. 

FHIiBQM, slimy matter in the throat, sluggishness, indifference. 
(K — L.— Gk.) Spelt Jlegme in Cotgrave. K. quotes from Ar- 
buthnot, On Aliments, c. 6 : * Phlegm among the ancients signified 
a cold viscous humour, contrary to the etymology of the word, which 
is from ipXtynv, to bum ; but amongst them there were two sorts of 
phlegm^ cold and hot.’ The use of the word was due to the supposed 
influence of the four ‘ humours,’ which were blood, choler, phlegm, 
and ^all ; phlegm causing a dull and sluggish tem})crament. Chaucer, 
C. 1 . 625, has sawceflem^ a word formed from L. salsum phlegma, salt 
phlegm.— F. pMegme, ‘flegme;’ Cot. — L. phlegina.^m Gk. pkiy/ta, 
iiase iphty/iar-, (i) a flame, (2) inflammation, (3) phlegm.— Gk. 
^tyttp, to burn. p. Gk. phiyfM (from tpxiyftv) is allied to L. 
fiamma (for *flagma, from the base flag- in jlngrhre, to bum). Thus 
phlegm is almost a doublet ol flame. Sec Flame, Flagprant. Der. 
phhgmat-ie, misused by Mrs. Quickly in Merry Wives, i. 4. 79, from 
the Gk. adj. ^Afy/iuTiirur, from the base ^Xcy/iar- ; phlegmat-ic-al, 
phlegmat-ir-nl-ly. 

FHIjOX, the name of a flower. (Gk.) It means ‘ flame,' from 
its colour. In Phillips, ed. 1706. — Gk. <pXu(, a flame. — Gk. <pXoy-, 
and grade of ^Xry-, as in tpKeytiv, to burn ; see 
FMOCINF, pertaining to the seal family of mammals. (P.— 
Gk.) Scientific.- L. pkuca, a .seal. — Gk. ipiuerf, a seal; Homer, Od. 

FH^NIX, the same as Fheniz, q. v. 

FHOIiAS, a mollusc that makes holes in stones. (Gk.) Modem. 
— Gk. tjuuKas, lurking in a hole; allied to a lurking-hole, 

a den. From a stem *hhul~, for *bhou~l~, where *bhim- is aliierl to 
Teut. *hau-^ whence G. bau-en, to live, and AS. bu-an, to live; see 
Booth. (So Prellwitz.) 

FHOI 7 FTIC, representing sounds. (Gk.) Modern ; not in Todd’s 
Johnson; the science of sounds was formerly called phonics, spelt 
phoaieks in lilount’s Gloss., ed. 1706. — Gk. ^aii'i7ri«os, lx:longingto 
B^ieaking.- Gk. tfmvi-w, 1 produce a sound. — Gk. tpanr/i, a sound; 
formed with suflix -vi] (Idg. -««) from tpw-, allied by gradation to 09- 
in 07/if, I speak. — .^1111 A, to speak; whence also K.l)a/i. See Ban. 
Der. phonetic-al, phnneiic-al-ly', also, from sb. tpwvq, phon-ics (as 
above) ; phono~graphy, from ypatptiv, to write ; phono-graph, pXono- 
graph-er, phono-graph-ie, phono- graph-ic-al ; also pkono4ogy, from 
-Xoyia, a discourse, from Xiytiv, to speak ; phono-type, phuno-typ-y. 
Also, from Gk. 0a»'^, anthem •^anti-phon. 

FBLOSFHOBUS, a yellowish wax-like substtince, of inflam- 
mable nature. ( 1 .. — Gk.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. Discovered in 1O67 
(Haydn). 'The very phosphorus of our hemisphere’; Congreve, 
l)ouble-Dealer, ii. 1 (Lady Froth). — L. pXas/Aorus.—Gk. 0aKr0M/)Of, 
bearing, bringing, or giving light. — Gk. 0&, light, equivalent to 
0<iov, light, from the base pa-,ta shine ; and -papas, bringing, from 
pipur, to bring. From 5/iiIIA, to shine ; and bring, 

hear. With Gk. pus, cf. Irish ban, white ; and see Bale-fire. 
Der. phosphor-ic, phosphor-ous, phosphnr-et, phosphur-et-ted, phosphor- 
rsc-ener. 

FHOTOORAPHY. the art of producing pictures by the 
action of light. (Gk.) Modern ; Fox 'lalbot’s ])hotogrnphs took 
the place of the old Daguerrotyiics about 1839 (Haydn). — Gk. perro-, 
deck stem of pun, light ; and ypap-tiv, to write (hence, to produce 
impressions), 'fhe Gk. pun is eiiuivalent to pA-os, light (above). 
Der. photograph, short for photographed picture ; phoiograph-ic, 
photograph-er. So also photo-meter, an instioiment for measuring the 
intensity of light ; sec Metre. 

PHBABE, ])art of a sentence, a short sentence. (F.— T.,— Gk.) 
Frequent in Shak. Merry Wives, i. l. 131, i. 3. 33, See. phrase, 
not in Cotgrave, but cited in Minsheu ; Littri cites the siiclling/rase 
ill the 16th century.— L. phrasis, ^Gk, pp&ais, a speaking, speech, 
phrase.— Gk. 0 /inCoi' ( -ppaS-yuv), to speak, fi. The Gk. ba.se 
ppa8- is probably allied to Irish bard, a poet; see Bard. Cf. Gk. 
ppa8-^%, shrewd. Dor. phra'^e, vb., Hen. VIII, i. i. 34; phrase-less, \ 
Shak. Lover’s Complaint, 226; phrase-o-logy. Spectator, no. 616, 
a strange compound, in which the o is inserted to fill out the word, | 
and conform it to other words in -o-logy ; phrase-o-logi-c-al. Also j 
ant iphra sis, para-phrase, peri-phrasis. 

FaBBMOIiOOY, the science of the functions of the mind. (Gk.) 
*PhnHol(^y, a compound term of modern formation, in very common 


use, but not very clearly explained by those who employ it;* 
Richardson. — Gk. ppevo-, decl. stem of pp^v, the mind ; and -Xoyla, 
from Xiyos, a discourse, which from Xiytiv, to speak. Der. phrino- 
logi-c-td^hrenolog-isf. 

PHTHISIS, consumption of the lungs. (L.— Gk.) In Phillips, 
ed. 1 706. [The disease was formerly called ‘ the phthisick,’ as in 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. This is an adjectival form, from L. 
phthisiea (passio), fern, of phthisicus ^Gk. pBiainbt, consumptive. The 
difficulty of sounding /k/X was easily got over by the sutmtitution of 
t for the compound sound ; hence Phillips has 'Pk/kins, thepk/kisick 
or tissiek ; ’ and it is still called ‘ the tizic* The spelling (ysyk occurs 
as early as in Hampole, Prickc of Conscience, 701* So also Ital. 
tmea. Span, tisica, tisis, consumption. Milton speaks of ‘ a broken- 
windeil tizzie-,' Animadversions on the Remonstrants’ Defence (R.).] 

— L. phthisis. — Gk, pSiats, con.sumption, a decline, decay. — Gk. ^Uiv, 
to decay, wane, dwindle. The Gk. p9 answers to Skt. ksh, and 
peieiv is allied to Skt. kshi, to destroy, whence pp. kshita-, decayed, 
and kshitis^ trials', Curtins, ii. 370. Bnigmann, i. 5 652. Der. 
phthisi-e, phthisi-c-al. 

PHYLACTERY, a charm, amulet, esp. .among the Jews, a slip 
of parchment inscribed with four passn^s from scripture. (F. — L.— 
Gk.) Spelt philaterie in Tyndall’s version, A. li. 1526 ; ME. fllaterie, 
Wyclif, Matt, xxiii. fllatere.fllatiere, forms given in Littre, 

phylactere; Cotgrave sjiells it phylacterie. [The e, omitted in 
Wyclif and Tyndall, was afterwards restored.] — L. phylactSrium, 
fylactirium. — Gk. pvXaieriipiov , a preservative, amulet ; Matt, xxiii. 5. 

— Gk. paXaurfip, a guard, watchman. — tik. pvXaaativ (fut. pvXA^u, 
from pvXaje-), to guard. Cf. pvXa{, a watchman, guard. 

PHYLLOPHOROUB. leaf-bearing. (Gk.) Modern. - Gk. 0wX- 
Xopupos, liearing leaves. — Gk. pvXXo-, fur pvXXov, a leaf ; pop-, 2nd 
stem of pep-, as in pipttv, to bear, cognate with F* keor (1 ). ^ fi. Gk. 
0 i;XXov — 1 <. folium, a leaf- I'he prefix phyllo- occurs in many 
scientific words, as in phyllo-xera, the insect that attacks grapes, lit, 

‘ Ic af-tl rying ’ or * leaf-withering,’ from Gk. (ijp-is, dry. 

PHYSIC, the art of healing diseases ; hence, a remedy for disease. 
(F.— L. — Gk.) ‘Throw physic to the dogs;’ Mach. v. 3. 47. ‘A 
doctor of phisike ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 41 3. Spelt flsike, .Seven Sages, ed. 
Weber, 186. — OF. phisike, phisiqne. ‘ Phisique est une science par le 
Ha] quelc on connoist toutes les m.anieres du cors de rhomme, et par 
le qucle on garde le [la] santc du cors ct remue les maladies ; ’ 
Alebrant, fol. 2 (1 3lh cent. ; cited in 1 .ittri). In Cotgrave’s lime, the 
word had a more * learned * meaning ; he gives ‘ Physique, naturall 
philosophy,’ and * Physicien, a naturall philosopher.’ — L. physiea, 
physice, natural science.- Gk. pvaticij, fern, of pvcriKos, natural, physi- 
cal.— Gk. pwi-, for piais, nature, essence of a thing; with suffix 
-Kos, p, (Jk. 0 i/(ris — * 0 i;-Tis, formed with suffix -rir (Idg. -/i-) frvm 
the base pv- appearing in pvuv, to produce, also, to grow, wax.— 
i^BHEU, to grow, to be; whence also Skt. bhii, to be, \.. fare, and 
E. be. See Be. Der. physic, verb, As You Like It, i. 1. 92; 
physics, physical, physic-al-ly, phy>ic-ist. Also physic-i-an, MKflsi- 
cian, /fsici'en, spelt fleicion in King Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 3504, from 
0¥ , physician, coined os if from L. *physicianus. Also physiognomy, 
q.v. jdtysinlngy, cp v. ; cf. phytoid. 

FHYSIOQImOMY, visage, ex])rcs$ion of features. (F. — L. — 
Gk.) Lit. ' the art of knowing a man’s disjiosition from his features ; ’ 
but frequently u.sed as merely equivalent to features or face. .Some- 
times shortened to phiz, as in Congreve, The Old Bachelor, iv. 4 
(Belinda). flsnomie, visnomie; a.\^oflsHamy,fyssnamy. 'The 

fairest of fyssnamy that fourmede was euer ; ’ Allit. Morte Arthure, 
ed. Brock, 3331 ; cf. 1 . 1114. — OF. phisouomie, which occurs in the 
13th century (Littre); Cotgrave has * J'hysiognotnie, physiognomic, 
a guess at the nature, or the inward disposition, by the feature, or 
oaiwanl lineaments ; ’ and he gives physonomie as an old form of the 
word. The mod. F. is physionomie. [Observe that, though the g is 
now inserted in the word, it is not sounded ; we follow the F. pro- 
nunciation in this rcsjiect.J Cf. Ital. and .Siinn.yf.so«owiia, features, 
countenance. ]''orm^ as if from a L. *physiogn5mia, but really 
coriupted from a longer form physiognbmonia, which is merely the 
1 .. form of the Gk. weird. — Gk. pvoioyyupopia, the art of reading the 
features; fur which the shorter form pvaioypupia is occasionally 
found. — Gk. pvaioyvwpmv, skilled in reading features, lit. judging 
of nature. — Gk. pvaio-, extended from pvai-, from pAats, nature ; 
.and ypupuy, an interpreter; see Physio and Gnomon. Der. 
phiz, physiognum-ist. 

PMYIHOLOGY, the science of nature. (F.— L.— Gk.) In 
Blount's Gloss., ed. 167^. — F. physiologic, in Cotgrave. — L. physio- 
iogia.wmGk. pvatoXoyla, an inquiry into the nature of things. — Gk. 
pvaiO’, extended from pvai-, from pvais, nature; and -Xoyla, a dis- 
course, from Xilyor, ^cech, which from Xiyttv, to speak. See 
Physios and Le^^ond. Der. physiologi-e-al, physialogi-e-al-ly. 

phytoid, plant-like; resembling plants. (Gk.) A term 
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in zoology. •mGk. inrr 6 -v, a. plant; and cZB>or, form, appearance. 
Ck. 0u-r6v (lit. * product*) contains the same base as nature; 

see Fhyaio, Be. 

PI PY 

FlACUIiABp expiatory, or requiring expiation. (L.) Little u^ 
now. Blount, eel. 1694, has both piacular and piacuious.^h. pia- 
cularisf expiatory. --L. piuculum, an expiation; formed, with suffixes 
-cu-lu-, from piare, to expiate, propitiate, make holy. * L. pius, sacred, 
pious ; see Fioue, Ei^iate. 

PIANOFORTE, PIANO. a musical instrument. (Ital.— L.) 
Generally called piano, by abbreviation. Added by Todd to John- 
son’.s Diet. Invented a. d. 1 7 r 7 ; first made in I^ndon, 1766 (Haydn). 
So calletl from producing both soft and lotui efiects.-iltal. piano, 
soft ; and forte, strong, loud. — L. planus, even, level (hence, smooth, 
soft) ; and forth, strong. See Plain and Force (1). Der. pian-ht, 
a coined wonl. 

PIASTRE, an Italian coin. (F. — Ital.— L. — Gk.) * Piaster, a 
coyn in Italy, about the value of our crown ; ’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674 . mF. piastre, in Cut. — Ital. piasira, ‘any kind of plate or leafe 
of mettal;’ piastra (fargento, ‘a coinc or plate of silver used in 
Spaine’ (Florio). [But the form of the word is Italian.] Closely 
allied to Ital. piastre, ‘a plaister;* Florio. Cf. alsf> MItal. plasma, 

‘ a kind of coine or plate of silver in Spaine,’ id. In fact, the word 
is a mere variant of Plaater, q. v. The lamina of metal was likened 
to a plaster or ‘ flattened piece.’ 

PIAZZA, a square surrounded by buildings ; a walk under a roof 
.supported by pillars. (Ital.— L.) Properly pronounced piaiza, as 
in Italian, with the Ital. vowel-sounds. First in Foxe ( 1 583) ; descrilied 
in Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674, at which time it was applied to the 
piazza in Covent Garden. ‘The piazza or market-stead;* Foxe, 
Martyrs, p. 1621, an. 1555 (R.).— Ital. piazza, ‘a market-place, the 
chicfe.st streete or broad w.ny or place in a town ; ’ Florio. — FoUc-L. 
*plattea, fur L. platea ; sec Place. Doublet, place, 

PIBROCH, the music of the bag«i)ipe, a martial tune. (Gaelic 
— K. — I..) ‘ Pibrochs or airs ; * Smollett, Humphrey Clinker, letter 
dated Sepl. 3. ‘ The pibroch resounds, to the piper’s loud numlicr, 
Your deeds on the echoes of dark Loch na Garr ; ’ B^on, Lachin y 
Gair (1807). ‘ Pibroch is not a bag-pipe, any more than duet means 
a fiddle ; ’ Edinb. Review, on the same. —Gaul, piobaireaehd, ‘ the art 
of playing on the bag-pipe, piping; a pipe-tune, a piece of music 
prouliar t<» the bag- pipe,’ &c. — Gael, piobair, a piper.— Gael, piob, a 
pipe, a bag-pipe ; from E. pipe ; see Pipe. 

PICA, a kind of printer’s type. (L.) Sec Pie (i) and (a). 
PICADOR, in bull-fighting; a horseman armed with a light 
lance. (^Span. - Tout.) Span, picador ; lit. ‘ pricker ; ’ from picar, to 
prick; see Piooadill. 

PICANINNY, PICCANINNY, a baby, a child, esp. among 
the negroes. (Span.) Spelt peekeneenee in Stedman’s Surinam, ii. 
258; dimin. of ^eleen, small, little. — Span, pe^uefio, small; allied 
to Ital. piccolo, small. Of un certain origin. 

PICCADILL, PICKAPUJi, a piece set round the edge of 
a garment, whether at ihe top or bottom ; most commonly the collar ; 
Narcs. (F.— Span.— Teut.) Sec PiccodW/ in Naies. ‘PicWiV, the 
round hem, or the several divisions set together about the skirt of a 
garment, or other thing, also a kind of stiff collar, made in fashion 
of a bond ; ’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Also in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — 
F. piccadille, picadille ; Cot. exjdains the pi. piecadilles by * piccadilles, 
the several divisions or peeces fastened together about ^e brimme of 
the collar of a doublet.* The form of the word shows it to be of 
Spanish origin ; it is formed, with dimin. suffix -illo, from Span. 
picado, pp. of picar, to prick, to pierce with a small puncture 
(Neuman). Cf. picada, a puncture, incision made by puncture; 
picadura, a puncture, an ornamental gusset in clothes (Neuman).— 
Span, pica, a pike, a long lance, a word of Teut. origin ; see PUce. 
Der. Piccadilly, the street so named, according to Blount and Nores ; 
first applied to ‘ a famous ordinary near St. James’s.’ 

PICE, a small copper coin in the E. Indies. (Marathi.) From 
Hind, and Marathi paisa, a copper coin, of varying value ; the Com- 
pany’s paisa is fixed at the weight of 100 grains, and is rated at 4 to 
the ana, or 64 to the rupee ; H. H. Wilson, Gloss, of Indian Terms, 
p. .^89. And see Yule. 

TTCK, to prick with a sharp-pointed instrument ; hence, to peck, 
to pierce, to open a lock with a pointed instrument, to pluck, &c. (E.) 
The sense * to choose ’ or ‘ gather flowers * is due to a nioeness of 
choice, os if one were picking them out as a bird with its beak. All 
the senses nltimatcly go back to the idea of using a sharply pointed 
instrument ME. pikken, picken, Chancer, C. T. 14973; in the Six- 


text editiem (B 4157) the Camb. MS. has ^ke, where the rest have 
pekke. * Get woldc he teteren and pdleken mid his bile *— vet would 
tear in pieces and pluck with his bill; where another MS.hnspiWe« 
for pileken ; Ancren Kiwle, p. 84. p. Allied to ME. pikm (with one 
k), as in ‘ to pyken and to weden it,* P. Plowman, B. xvi, 17 ; A& 
plcaa, to pick. ‘ And let him pycan ut his eagan 'aand caused his 
eyes to be picked out ; Two &xon Chronicles, ed. Earle, an. 796, 

p. 267. From AS. pie, a point, pike ; see Pike. y. Cf. also Icel. 
pikka, to pick, to prick ; Du. pikken, to pick ; G. picken, to pick, pe^. 
[Also Irish pioeaim, I pick, pluck, nibble ; Gael, pioe, to pick, nip, 
nibble ; W’. pigo, to pick, peck, jirick. choose ; Corn, piga, to prick, 
sting; from E.] "Dev. pick-er, Hamlet, iii. 2. 348; pick-lock, j^ck- 
pocket, pick-purse, Chaucer, C. T. 1900; also pickax q.v., ^eket, 

q. V., ^quet. Also pitch-fork ^ ME. pykkforke. Prompt. Parv. Perhaps 
pick-le, pic-nic. Doublets, peck ( 1 ) , pitch, verb. 

PICKAX, a tool used in digging. (F. - Teut.) A pickax Is 
not on ax at all, but very different ; the name is an ingenious popular 
adaptation of the ME. pikms or pikeys ; see my note to P. Plowman, 
C. iv. 465. ‘ Pykeys, mattokkc ; * Prompt. Parv. * Mattok is a 

pykeys. Or a Pyke, as sum men seys;* Rob. of Brunne, Handlyng 
Synne, 940. The pi. appears as pikoys in the Paston Letters, ed. 
Gardner,!. 106; and as pikeyses, Riley, Memorials of London, p. 284. 
— AF. *pikeh; OF. picois, MF. picquoh, ‘a pickax;’ Cot.— OF. 
piquer, ‘ to prick, pierce, or thmst into ; ’ Cot. — F. pic, * a mason’s 
pickax,’ Cot. ; still called ‘a pick’ ^English workmen.— Late L. 
^a, a pick ax ; of Teut. origin ; see Pike. 

PICKET, a peg for fastening horses; a small outpost. (F.— 
Tout.) The sense of ‘outpost* is secondary, and named from the 
picketing of the horses, i.e. fastening them to pegs. Not in early use ; 
in Phillips, ed. 1 706. — F. piquet, spelt picquet in Cotgrave, who ex- 
plains it as ‘ a little pickax, also the peg or stick thrust down into 
the earth by a surveyor that measures with cord or a chain.’ Dimin. 
of pic, a pickax (almve). Der. picket, verb. Doublet, piquet. 
PICKXiXb n liquid in which some eatables are preserved. (E. ?) 
MIC. pikil, pykyl. ‘ Pykyl, sawce, Picula ; * Prompt. Parv. Cf. Du. 
pekel, pickle, brine; l.ow G. pekel, the same (Bremen Worterb.). 
p. Origin uncertain ; the old story that pickle took its name from its 
inventor, whose name is given as William Jieukeler in Pennant’s 
British Zoology, vol. iii, and as William Bbckel in the Bremen 
Wcirterbiich, is an evident fable ; b would not thus become p. By 
way of mending matters, the name is turned into Pbkel in Malma 
Webster, to agree with G. pokcl, pickle ; but then Pokel will not 
answer to the Dn. form pekel. y. Wedgwood's suggestion is pre- 
ferable to this, viz. that the word is E., and is the frequentative of the 
verb to pick, in the sense ‘ to cleanse,’ with reference to ‘ the gutting 
t)r cleansing of the fish with which the operation is begun.’ 
The prov, E. pickle, to pick, to peck at, is still in use; and the 
Prompt. Parv. has: * pykelynge, pnrgulaciu,’ derived from * pykyn, or 
elensyn, or cullyn owte the onclene, purgo, purgulo, segrego.’ Also 
'pykynge, or clensynge, purgacio.’ See IPiok. Der. pickle, sb,, 
brine; whence the phr. a r^ in pickle, i.e. a rod soaked in brine 
to make the punishment more severe; also to be in a pickle, i.e. in 
a mess. 

PICNIC, an entertainment in the open air, at which each jierson 
contributes some article to the common table. (F.— Tent.) Added 
by To<ld to Johnson’s Diet. The word found its way into French 
as early as 169a (Mcnage\ and was then s])clt as piquenique. It also 
found its way into Swedish before 1788, as we find in Widegren's 
Swed. Diet, of that date the entry *picknick,aa assembly of young 
persons of both sexes at a tavern, where every one p.*iys his club,’ i. e. 
his share, A coined word; from Teut. elements; there can be 
little doubt that the first element is MDu. picken, to pick up (as 
a bird), to reap ; cf. E. pick. y. The latter t lenient is difficult to 
explain ; in reduplicated words, with riming elements, one of the 
elements is sometimes unmeaning, so that we are not bound to find 
a sense for it. At the same time, we may, ])erhaps, assign to nique 
the sense of ‘ trifle ; * cf. MF. niquet, ' a knick, snap with the teeth 
or fingers [Dn. knikken, to snap], a trifle, matter of small value ; ’ 
Cot. Cf. K knick-knacks, trifles, spelt nick-nacks in Hotten’s Slang 
Dictionary. Indeed Foote calls a ]>icnic a nicknack ; Nabob, Act 1 ; 
see Davies, Sn])]). Glossary. 

PICOTEE,a variety of the carnation. (F.— Teut.). Lit. * spotted.’ 
— F. picoti, spotted ; pp. of pieoter, to ^ot. — F. piquer, to prick.— 
F. pic, a pickax. Of Teut. origin ; see Pike. 

PICBXC; as in picric acid, nsed in dyeing. (Gk.) P'ormed by 
adding -ic to Gk. mup-os, bitter. Allied to Gk. veixuv, to cut, 
shear, a nd to voiuiKos, variegated, AS,fah, variegated (Prellwitz). 
PICTURE, a painting, drawing. (L.) * The picture of that 

lady's head ; ’ Siienser, F. Q. ii. 9. a. Englished (in imitation of 
F. pnnture, a picture) from L. pietura, the art of rainting, also 
a picture.— L.p/c/-us, pp. of pingere, to paint; see ^aint Der. 
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M‘e<Hr-e<oM, in Johnson’s Diet., ed. 1755, s.v. Graphuallyt Englished 
uom Ital. piiiortseo, like what is in a picture, where the suffix is the 
L. -ueus, Gk. -laKot, cognate with AS. -iu^ £. Uh ; hence pieturttqut- 
fyf -H$ss. Also pictor-i-al, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 34. 
§ 3, formed with suffix -a/ from L. pictori-ut^ pictorial, from pietori-, 
decl. stem of piclor, a painter, allied to pietus, pp. of pingere. 
FICUIi, the same as IKkul, q. v. 

FIDPLJES, to trifle with. (Scand.) * Neuer ceasynge piddelynge 
about your bowc and shaites;’ Ascham, Toxophilus, Arber, 
p. 1 1 7. Perhaps a weakened form of pittle^ to keep picking at, to 
trifle with (see E. D. D.)«-Swcd. dial, pittla^ to keep picking at, 
frequent, of Swed. peta, to pick, poke (Rietr-)* Hence piddling, 
pa ltry, used as an adj. ; see E. I). I). 

PIE (1), a magpie; mixed or unsorted printer's type. (F.— L.) 
The unsorted type is called pie or pi, an abbreviation of pica ; from 
the common use of pica«type. It is ultimately the same word as 
/iVsmagpK, as will appear ; see Pie (3). ME. pie, pye, a magpie, 
Chaucer, C. T. 10964 (F 650). — ¥. pie, * a pie, jiyannat, meggatapy ; * 
Cot. (See Magpie.)-!.. pica, a magpie. Doubtless alli^ to 
L. pieus, a woodpecker ; and prob. to Skt. pika~, the Indian cuckoo. 
Note also Irish pighead, Gael, pi^heid, a magpie. Gax\.pighid, a robin, 
W. pi, pia, piog, piogen, a magpie ; from E. or I* Der. pi-ed, varie- 
gat^ like a magpie, L. L. L. v. 2. 904 ; pi-ed-ness, variegation, Wint. 
Tale, iv. 4. 87 ; and see pie-bald. 

PUS (2), a book which ordered the manner of performing the 
divine service. (F.— L.) ‘Moreover, the number and hardness of 
the rules called the pie;' Introd. to Book of Common Prayer, 1661. 
Here, as in the c.ase of Fie (i), the word pie is a F. form of the L. 
pica, which W'as the old name for the Ordinnle : * quod nsitato voca- 
bulo dicitur Pica, sive directurium sacerdotum,' Sarum Breviary, 
fol. 1, cited in Procter, On the Book of Common Prayer, p. 8. The 
name pica, lit. magpie, was perhaps given to these rules from their 
* pied ' appearance, being printed in the old black-letter tyjic on 
white paper, so that they resembled the colours of the magpie. 
p. The word pica is still retained as a printer's term, to denote cer- 
tain sizes of type ; and a hopeless mixture of types is pie. % In the 
oath ‘ by cock and pie,* Merry Wives, i. 1. 310, eoch is for the name 
of (jod, a nd pie is the Ordinal or service-book. 

FEB (3), a pasty. (F.— ].. ME. pie, Chaucer, C. T. 386 
(A 384). Probably the same as Fie (2) ; the name may be due to 
a medieval pleasantry, as denoting the miscellaneous nature of the 
contents. In the Babecs Book, ed. Fumivall, pt. ii. p. 37, 1. 51, wc 
And the L. pi. pice (•^picae) apparently in the sense of pies or 
pasties; the next word is pastilli, i.e. pasties; cf. *pyes et jms- 
tellis’ in quot. dated 1303 in N. £. D. ^ Gael, pigke, a pie, is 
from E. 

FTBBATiT), of various colours, in patches. (Hybrid: F.— L.; 
and C.) * A Jnebald steed ; ’ Dryden, tr. of Virgil, iEn. ix. 1. 54. 
Richardson quotes it in the form * A pie-ball' d steed which is a cor- 
rect old spelling. Compounded of pie and bald. p. Here pie 
signifies ‘like the magpie,’ as in the word pied. Bald, formerly 
balFd or balled, signifies ‘streaked,’ from W. bal, liaving a white 
streak on the forehead, said of a horse. See further under Fie (1) 
and Bald. ^ A like compound is skew-bald, i.c. streaked in a skew 
or irregular way. 

FIECE, a portion, bit, single article. (F.— C.) ME. peee, Rob. 
of Glouc. p. 555, 1. 11590 ; the spelling piece is rarer, but occurs in 
Gower, C. A. i. 295; bk. iii. 465. — OF. piece, mod. F. piece, a piece. 

I Cf. Span, pieza, a piece ; Prov. pessa, pesa (Bartsch) ; Port, pefa ; 
ital. ^zza.] — Late I.. *peUia, petia ; alli^ to Late L. petium, a piece 
of land, used as early as A.I). 730. From a Gaulish type *peUi-, 
answering to OCeltic type *qetti-, a piece, a portion ; evidenced by 
'W. peth, a piece, a thing. Com. pelk, Bret, pez, a piece; cf. *goiti-, 
as in Irish and Gael, cuid, Olrish euit, a piece, share. So 'I'humeysen, 
Stokes, Kcirting. Dor. piece, vb.. Hen. V, prol. 23; piece-less, piec-er, 
piece-work; also piece-meal, q.v. 

PIECE-MEAL, by portions at a time. (Hybrid ; F. and E.) 
M'E. pece-nuU; Rob. of Glouc. has Ay pece-mele, p. 316, 1. 4423. 
The- sense is reduplicated, meaning ‘ by piece-pieces.’ For the first 
element, sec Fleoe. p. The second clement is the ME. termination 
-mele, found also in Jloknule, in a flock or troop, lit. ‘ in flock- pieces,' 
Chaucer, C. '1'. 7962 (E 86) ; lim-meU, limb from limb, lit. ‘ in limb- 
tdeces,’ Layamon, 35618. A fuller form of the suffix is -melum, as 
m wukemelum, week by week, Orraulum, 536 ; hipyllmelum, by heaps, 
Wyclif, Wisdom, xviii. 23. See Koch, Eng. Gram. ii. 292. ME. 
- melum AS. m inium, d at. pi . of mAl, a portion ; see Meal (2). 
FEBFOyn>EB COURT, a summary court of justice formerly j 
held at fairs. (F.— L.) Explained in Blount’s Nomolcxicon, ed. 
1691 ; he says, ‘ so called because they are most usual in summer, 
and suiters to this court are commonly country-clowns with dusty 
feet.* At any rate, the L. name was curia pedis pulveruati, the court 


of the dusty foot ; see Ducange, s. v. curia. And see AF. pe-poudrous 
in Liber Albus, jj. 67 ; i.c. F. pied poudreux. The E. piepowder is an 
adaptation of OF. pied pouldri, i.e. dusty foot. — F. pied, a foot, from 
L. acc. pedem ; and OF. pouldri, dusty, pp. of pouldrer, poudrer, to 
cover with dust, from pouldre, poudre, dust. Sec Foot and Fow- 
der. ^ Blount refers us to the statute 17 Edw. IV. cap. 2 ; &c. 
Cf. * I.es pletz . . qe lem appele pepoudrous ; ’ Black Book of the 
Admiralty, ii. 32. 

FIEB, a mass of stone-work. (F.— L. — Gk.) In Shak. Merch. 
Vcn. i. I. 19. ME. pere. * Pere, or pyle of a brygge [bridge], or 
other fundament ’ [foundation] ; Prompt. Parv. Early E. pere, Birch, 
Cart. Saxon, iii. 659. — AF. pere, a stone ; Langtoft, i. 1 34. — L. petra, 
stone ; see Fetrif^. (And see the Supplement.) 3>ep. pier-glass, 
orig. a glass hung on the stone- work between two windows. 
FIERCE, to thrust through, make a hole in, enter. (F. - 1.. ?) 
ME. pereen, Rob. of (ilouc. p. 17, I. 391.-F. /wreer, ‘to pierce, 
gore ; * Cot. OF. percier (Roland-song). p. Origin uncertain ; the 
suggestion in Diez, that pereer is contracted from OF. periuisier, with 
the same sense, is ingenious, but somewhat violent ; Hatzfeld equates 
pereer to a Late L. type *pertusidre, which may have become *pert'- 
siare. Pertuiuer, occurring in the 12th century, is from periuis, 
a hole, and is jjarallel to Ital. perbtgiarc, to pierce, from pertugio, 
a hole ; and to Prov. pertusar, to pierce, y. The Ital. pertugiare 
answers, to a Late L. type *pertusiare, from L. perlMus, pp. of 
pertundere, to thrust through, bore through, pierce, a compound of 
per, through, and tundere, to beat ; see Contuse. 8. The sug- 
gestion above is supported by these considerations : (i) that the 
L. per, through, seems certainly to be involved in F. pereer ; and (2) 
that L. pertundere gives the right scn.se. Ennius has latu' pertudit 
hasta, which is exactly ‘ the s^icar pierced liis side.’ ^ Bartsch sug- 
gests a type *per-itidre, to go through; see Kcirting, §§ 705 7» 7082. 
Der. pierc-er; also pierce-able, spelt perceable in Spenser, F. Q. i. 

F^ETY, the quality of being pious. (F.— L.) In Shak. Timon, 
iv. 1. 15 ; Lyly, Euphnes,p. 103. — F. pietc, jnely ; omitted by Colgnave, 
but given in Sherwood’s index. — L. pietatem, acc. of pietas, uiety. 
Formed, with suffix -tiis, from pie-, for pius, ]>ious; see Fioua. 
Doublet, pity. 

FIG, a porker, the young of swine. (E.) ME. pigge, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 204, 1. 9. Cf. prov. E. peg, a pig (Berks.). K'rhaps the 
AS. form was *piega (for *peg-joz7). Cf. also the AS. form pecg ; 
as in ‘of swinforda oli peeges ford;’ Birch, Cart. Saxon, iii. 223. 
But the connexion is doubtful. Allied to MDu. pigge, ‘ a pigge,' 
Hexham ; and perhaps to Du. bigge, big, a pig ; Low G. bigge, a pig, 
also, a little child ; ‘ de biggen lopet enem under de vote,' the children 
run under one’s feet ; Bremen Worterbuch. Der. pig, verb ; pigg^ish, 
P’gg-^'’-yt pig-head-ed, used by Ben Jonson, News from the New 
World (near beginning), pig-tail; pig-nut, 'Temp. ii. 2, 172. Also 
pig-iron : * A sow of iron is an ingot ; Bano di metallo, a mass, a sow 
or ingot of metal (Florio). When the furnace in which iron is 
melted is tapped, the iron is allowed to run into one main channel, 
called the sow, out of which a number of smaller streams are made 
to run at right angles. These are compared to a set of pigs sucking 
their dam, and the iron is called sow and pig iron respectively. 
Probably the likeness was suggested by the word sow having pre- 
viously signified an ingot.’ — Wedgwood. But ]irobably the original 
use of sow and pig referred merely to size. Add to this, that sow may 
very well have been applied jocularly to an ingot, owing to its 
bulk and weight. Ray mentions these sows and pigs in his ' Account 
of Iron-work; ’ see Ray’s Glossary, ed. Skeat (E. D. S.), Gloss. B. 
If: P- LI- 

FiGEON, the name of a bird. (F. — L.) Spelt pyione ( — pijon) in 
the Prompt. Parv. p. 396 ; pygeon in Caxton, tr. of Reynard the Fox 
(1481), ed. Arber, p. 58.— F. />fg«on, ‘ a pigeon, or dove;* Cot. [Cf. 
.Span, pickon, a young pigeon ; Ital. piecione, pippione, a pigeon.] 
— L. pipionem, acc. of pipio, a young bird, lit. ‘ a chirper’ or ‘ piper.’ 
- L. pipire, to chirp, cheep, pi|ie ; sec I^pe, Feep. Of imitative 
origin, from the cry pi, pi of the young bird. Der. pigeon-hole, 
pigeon-hearted; pigeon-livered, Hamlet, ii. 3. 605. 

FIGGIN, a small wooden vessel. (E.) ‘ Piggin, a small wooden 
cylindrical vessel, made with staves and bound with hoops like a 
]>ail ; ’ Brockett. Cotgrave translates F. irayer by ‘ a milking pale, 
piggif^' ‘ liij PVJgif^* Lane, and Chesh. Wills, p. 113 (i540* 
[Cf. Gael, pigeon, a little earthen jar, pitcher, or pot ; diminutive of 
pigeadh (also pige), on earthen jar, pitcher, or pot ; Irish pigin, a small 
pail, pighead, an earthen pitcher ; W. picyn, a piggin ; all from £.] 
Extended from pig, in the sense of ' earthen vessel,’ as in G. Douglas, 
Ir. of Virgil, bk. vii. ch. 14, 1. 35. The suffix is the £. -en, as in 
wood-en . ; or, possibly, Gael, -an, dimin. 

FIGHT, old form of pitched; see Fitoh (3). 

FIGMENT, a point, colouring matter. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
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ed. 1674 . mL. pignuntyntt a pignut; formed with suffix -mmium 
from ^ig-, base of pingere, to paint; see Faint. Der. or^pimtntf 
or-pine. Doublet, pimento. 

FIQMT, the same as Pygmy, q.v. (F.— L.— Gk.) 

PIKE, a sharp-pointed weapon, a fish. (E.) 1. ME. piie, pynft 
in the sense of a pointed staff, P. Plowman, B. v. 48 s ; spelt pie, in 
the sense of spike, I^yamon, 30752. AS. pie: * Aciscnlum, piic ; 
Voc. 3. 13. And cf. Northumb. hom-pic, as a gloss to L. pinuam. 
Lnke, iv. 9. (Hence Irish pice, a pike, fork ; picidh, a jjike or long 
spear, a pickax; Gael, pic, a pike, weapon, pickax ; W. pig, a 
point, pike, bill, beak, picell, a javelin ; Bret, plk, a pick, pickax.) 
p. The orig. sense is ‘ sharp point ’ or ‘ spike.^ Allied to Spike, 
Spoke; and see Pick. 2. ME. pike, a fish; ‘Bet is, quod he, 
a pyk than a pikerel' Chaucer, C. T. 9293 (E 1419). So called from 
its sharply-])ointed jaws ; sec Hake. The young pike is called 
a pikerel, or pickerel (Nares), formed with dimin. suffixes -er and ~el, 
like coek-er-el from cock. Dor. pih-ed, old form of peaked, Kob. of 
Brunne, tr, of Langtoft, p. 328, 1 . 8 ; pike-head, Spenser, F. Q. i. 7. 37; 
pike-man ; pikestaff y i.e. pikedstaff or staff with a spike. ME.pyl- 
etaf, P. Plowman, B. vi. 105. Also pic*, vb., peck, pitch, vb. ; piekax ; 
piccadill, picket, piquet, picnic. Doublets, peak, pic*, sb., j^qne, sb. 
PjjlUJj, the name of a weight. (Malay.) See in Yule.— 
Malay pikul, the Malay name for the Chinese weight of 100 catties 
orkiitis. About i33jl pounds avoirdujiois. Sec Caddy. 
PHiASTEB, a square pillar or column, usimlly set in a wall. 
(F. — ltal.~L.) Spelt pi/as/*r, p/Wiisicr in Phillips, ed. 1706. /Pilas- 
ter in Chapm.an, tr. of Homer, Od. vii. 121. Also in Cotgr.ave. — F. 
pilastre, ‘ a i)ilaster or small piller ; ’ Cot. — Ital. pilastro, ‘ any kind 
of piller or iiilastcr;' Florio. Fonned with suffix -stro from Ital. 
pila, ‘a flat-sided pillar;* Florio. — L.pt/a, a pillar; see Pile (a). 
Der. pilaster-ed. 

FHiAIT, an Oriental dish ; see Pillau. 

PUjCH, a furred garment. (L.) For the various senses, see 
N. E. I). It orig. meant a warm furred outer garment. ME. pilehe, 
Ancren Riwlc, p. 362, last line. AS. pylce, in Screaduuga, ed. 
Bouterwek, p. 20, 1 . 28; pylece, Voc. 328. 1 1 . — L. pcl/icca, fern, of 
pellicetts, made of ^ins ; sec further under Peliaae. Cf. Felt. 
Doublet, pelisse. 

FHiCHABD, the name of a fish. (E. ?) * A Pilcher or Pilchard ;* 
Minsheu, ed. 1627; pilchard, Barct, ed. 1580. * Pylcher, a fysshe, 
sardine i* Palsgrave. Spelt Richer in Shak. Tw. Nl. iii. i. 39 (first 
folio). Of uncertain origin ; cf. Irish pilseir, a pilchard (from E.). 
p. The prov. E. pilch means to filch, to pick ; see E. D. D. and 
N. E. D. ; whence pilch-er might be derived. 

PHjCROW, a curious corruption of Foragrapli, q. v. And sec 
Notes on E. lOtym., p. 215. 

FHiE (1), a tumour, lit. a ball; only in the pi. piles. See 
Filea. 

PHiE ( 2), a pillar ; a heap. (F. — L.) ME, pile,pyle ; P. Plowman, 
B. xix. 360 ; C. xxii. 366.— F. pile, ‘a pile, heap, or stack ;* Cot.— L. 
pila, a pillar ; a pier or mole of stone. Der. ^le-driver ; also pillar, 
tpv., pil-aster, q.v. ^ Pile in the heraldic sense is an imitation of 
a sharp stake; see ]^e (3). In the old phrase cross and pile, 
equivalent to the modern head and tail, the allusion is to the stamp- ; 
iiig of money. One side bore a cross ; the other side was the under 
sitlc in the stamping, and took its name from the pile or short pillar j 
(L. pila) on which the coin rested. Thus Cot. translates F. pile 
(which here*pi/<i, not pila) by ‘the pile, or under-iron of the stamp, ! 
wherein money is stamped ; and the pile-side of a piece of monie, j 
the opposite whereof is a crosse ; whence, le n'ay croix ne pile ’ » I 
have neither cross nor pile. 

(3)1 it stake. (L.) ME. pile, P. Plowman, B. xvi. 86 . 
AS. pi/, a pointed stick, something pointed. — L. pi/tiin, a javelin; 
orig. a pestle. For *pins-lom.^i.. pinsere, to pound. 4 *Skt. pish, 
pimsh, to pound. ^ The heraldic pile is a sharp stake ; from F. 
pile, m. ‘ a javelin,’ Cot. ; from L. pUum. Bmgmann, ii. § 76. 
PTTiFi (4), a hair, fibre of wool. J..) In Shak. All's Well, iv. 5. 
103 ; cf. three-piled, L. L. L. v. 2. 407. Directly from L. pi 7 i«, a 
hair (the F. form beingpoi/). Cf. Gk. viXor, felt. Brugmann, ii. § 76. 
Hot. pil-ose, three-piled. Also de-pil-at-or-y, pl-ush, per-uke, ^-i-wig, 
vng- 

PlIiES, hemorrhoids. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. Speltpy/asm ! 
Sir T. Elyot, Castcl of Ilelth, b. iii. c. 9. Small tumours ; directly 
from L. pil a, a ball. Cf. MF. pile, ‘ a ball to play with ; ’ Cot. 
PHiPEB, to steal in a small way, filch. (F.) In Shak. Hen. V, 
i. 2. 142. — OF. pelfrtr, to pilfer. —OF. pelfre, booty, pelfi See 
Pelf. Der. pil/er-ings, K. Lear, ii. 2. 151. 

FHiQBIM, a wanderer, stranger. (Ital.— T^.) ME. pilgrim. 
Chancer, C. T. 26; earlier forms pilegrim, pelegrim, Layamon, 
30730 } 30744. [The final m is put for a, by the frequent interchange 
between liquids.]— Ital. pMegrino, wandier, pilgrim, itranger;' 


Florio. (Cf. Prov. pellegrins, a pilgrim (Bartsch), Port^ Span, 
ptfrtgnno.)— L. peregrintu, a stranger, foreigner ; nsedm Heb.xi. 13, 
where the A. V. has * pilgrims.* Orig. on adj. signifying rtranTC, 
foreign, formed from adv. peregrl, away from home ; allied to the 
sb. pereger, a traveller. This sb. was also orig. an adj. signifying 
‘on a journey,* abroad or away from home, lit. ‘ passing throngh a 
(foreign) country.' — L. per, through; and ager, a land, country, 
cognate with E. acre. The vowel-change from a in ager to e in 
pereger is regnlar. See Per- and Acre. 'Dov, pilgrim-age. Chancer, 
C.T. 12 ; formed with suffix -age in imitation of OF. pelerinan, *a 
fjeregrination or pilgrimage;* Cot. Doublet, peregrine, chiefly 
used of the peregrine or ‘foreign’ falcon, Chancer, C. T. 10742 
(F428). And see Peregrination. ^ The form is Italian, not- 
withstanding its early use; due to the fact that English pilgrims 
frequently went (like King Alfred) to Rome. The OF. pelerin bad 
no g ; but cf. Roumansch pelegrin. 

TlJJj (1), a little ball of medicine. (L.) ^Pocyons^ electuaiyes, 
or pyllesi* Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Ilelth, b. iii. c. 5. Contracted, 
like MDu. pille, a pill. Late L. pilla, from L. pilula (as recipes were 
in I,atiu). The Late I* pilla occurs in Gemma Gemmarum, Colonise, 
1507. The same book has the spelling pillula. Cf. OF. pile, a pill ; 
Y. ffltde, ‘a physical pill ; * Cot.— L. pilula, a little ball, globule, 
pill. Dimin. of pila, a ball ; see Piles. 

PHiL (2), to rob, plunder. (F.— L.) Also spelt />«/ ; see Peel (2). 
[But the words peel, to strip, and peel, to plunder, are from difTerciit 
sources, though much confused ; we even find pill used in the sense 
‘ to strip.* The sense of ‘ stripping ' goes back to L. pellis, skin, as 
shown under Peel (1).] ME. pillen, most MSS. pilen, Chaucer, 
C.T. 6944 (01362); also pilen, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, 
p. 42, 1 . 9. — F. piller, ‘ to pill, ravage, ransack, rifle, rob ; ’ Cot. — L. 
type *piliare, for L. pilare, to plunder, pillage; a rare verb, used by 
Ammianus Marcellinus ; a later use of pilare, to deprive of hair ; 
from pilus, a hair. Der. pill-age, plunder ; we find ‘ such as delyte 
them in pillage and robbery* in Fabyan, Chron. vol. i. c. 114, ed. 
Ellis, p. 87 ; from F. pillage (as if from a L. *pilaticum). Hence 
pdl-ag-er, for which ^llervfas formerly used, s^ielt pilour in Chaucer, 
C.T. 10^ (A 1007). 

PILLAGE, plunder ; see under Fill (a). 

PILLAR, a column, support. (F. — L.) In early use. ME. piler, 

0. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morns, i. 281, 1 . 29. — OP', piler (Littrd), later 
pilier, ‘ a pillar ; * Cot. [Cf. Span, and Port pilar, a pillar.]— Late 
L. fnlare, ajmllar ; formed (with adj. suffix) from L. pi/a, a pier of 
s tone ; see !lnle (a). 

PILLAU, PliiAU, a dish of meat or fowl with rice and spices. 
(Pers.) In Terry, Voy. to India, p. 195 (Pegge). — Pers. pilaw, the 
same ; Rich. Diet., p. 335. 

mLLION, the cushion of a saddle, a cushion behind a saddle. 
(C. — L.) Spenser speaks of a horseman's ‘ s*aiinc*-pi 7 /ioR (shank- 
pillion) without stirrops ;* View of the State of Ireland, Globe ed. 
p. 639, col. a, 1 . 21. [Not the same word as pylion, a kind of hat, 
in P. Plowman’s Crede, 839 ; which is from L. pileus.'] ‘ Pyllyou for 
a woman to ryde on;’ Palsgrave. Lowl. Sc. pilyane (1503); 
N. E. D. ; prob. borrowed from Gaelic. Cf. Irish pilliun, pillin, 
a pack-saddle ; Gael, pillean, pillin, a pack-saddle, riding-cloth ; 
allied to Irish and Gael, ptcdl, a skin ; all from L. pellis, a skin. 
See Pell, Poll (2). 

PTTjTiOBY, a wooden frame with an upright post, to which 
criminals were fastened for punishment. (F.) ME. pilory, Polit. 

I Songs, ed. Wright, p. 345 ; pillory, P. Plowman, B. iii. 78, C. iv. 79 
I (see my note on the line). — F. pilori, ‘ a pillory ; ’ Cot. fi. Of 
unknown origin ; other remarkable variants occur, viz. OF. pilorin, 
peUorin, Port, ^lourinho, Prov. espitlori. Late L. pilloricum, spiliorium, 
Ac., cited by Littrd and Scheler. There seems to have been a loss 
of initial s. 

^ PILLOW, a cushion for the head. (L.) M£.^i 7 uw, Gower, C. A. 

1. 142 ; bk. i. 2986. The change from ME. -we to E. -ow is regular ; 
cf. arrow, ME. arwe. But it is less easy to explain the ME. form, as 
the usual AS. form is pylt, ^Elfrcd, tr. of Orosius, b. v. c. 11. § i. 
However, there is a by-form pylu, which is more correct ; it occurs 
in the gloss : ‘ cemical, pylu ; * Napier's glosses, 29. 4. This AS. 
pylu is from a type *^wi- ; from L. puluinum, acc. of puluinws, a 
cushion, pillow, bolster ; a word of uncertain origin. fi. The L. 
ptduinus also gave rise to Du. peuluw, a pillow; OHG. phulwi, 
MHG. phsdwe, G. pfaVL, a pillow ; Westphuion pUf. Der. pillow, 
vb., Milton, Ode on Christ’s Nativity, 1 . 231 ; pillow-case. 

PILOT, one who conducts ships in and out of harbour. (F. - Ttal. 
— Gk.) Spelt pylot in Gascoigne, Voyage into Holland, A.u. 

1 . 4a; cf. Macb. i. 3. 28. — MF. ^/o/, *a pilot or steersman;’ Cut. 
Mod. F. ^lote ; whence piloter, to take soundings, a word used by 
Palsgrave, ed. 1852, p. 709. Corrupted from OF. pedat, n pilot 
(Goaefroy ). — MItal. /wdo/a, * a pilot or guide by sea ; ’ Florio. - J^te 
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Gk. a steersman ; regularly formed, with suffix -nfi (of the 

agent) from miUv, a rudder, the blade of an oar. Korting, § 6986. 
Der. vb., pilot-a^e, pilot-cloth^ pilot-fish. 
pjTwrwW fPO. all-spicc or Jamaica pepper ; or, the tree producing 
it. (I'orl.-L.) Also called pimento; both forms are in Todds 
Johnson. -Port, pimento, pepijcr (Vieyra); there is also (according 
to Malm) a form pimento. The Spanish has both pimiento and 
pimiento; but the £. word clearly follows the Port. form. p. The 
( )¥. piment meant ‘ a spiced drink,’ and hence the ME. piment, Rom. 
o( the Rose, 6027. All these forms are from L. pigmentum, (1) a pig- 
ment, (2) the juice of plants. .See 

PIMP, a pandar, one who procures gratification for the lust of 
others. (F.— L. ?) Not an old word. ‘Fo/. Let me see; where 
shall 1 chuse two or three for pimps now V ’ Middleton, A Mad World, 
Act iii (end). Of unknown origin ; but perhaps suggested by MK. 
pimpreneau, pimperneou, ‘ a grig (kind of cel) ; also, a knave, rascnll, 
varlet, scoundrell ; ’ Cot. .So also (JF. pimpernel, a small eel, a lively 
fellow, in an unfavourable sense (Godefroy). Cf. Norm. dial, pin- 
perneau, pipenuou, a kind of small cel (Moisy) ; Late Is. piperneUa, 
pipello (Ducange). fi. Or perhaps allied to MF. pimper, ‘ to 
sprucifie, or finific it ; ’ Col. Alli^ to the Prov. verb pimpar, to 
render elegant, from the Prov. sb. pimpa, equivalent to F. pipeou, 
meaning (i) a pipe, (2) a bird-call, (3) a snare ; with an allusion to 
an old proverb piper en une chose, to pipe in a thing, i.e. to excel in 
it. Hence pimper came to mean (i) to pipe, (2) to excel, (3) to 
beautify or make smart. Cf. also F. pimpant, ‘spruce’ (Cot.), 
especially applied to ladies whose dress attracterl the eye (Littrd). 
7. Thus pimper is from piper, to jiipe ; see Pipe. 

FIMPBRMiBL, the n.nmc of a dower. (F. — I.,.) Spelt pympemell 
in Sir T. F)lyot, Castcl of Ilclth, b. iii. c. 6. ‘ llec pimpernella, pim- 

pernolle ; ’ Voc. 645. 10; ‘Piponella, Voc. 603. 7- Also: 

* Pinjjcrncle, fAF.) piupre, (ME.) briddes-tunge Voc. 557. 35.— 
MF. pimpernelle, pimpinelle, ‘ the bumet,’ Cot. ; mod. Y . pimpretulle \ 
Norm. dial, pimpernelle (Moisy). Cf. .Span, pimpinelo, bumet; Ital. 
pimpinella, pimpernel ; Late L.pipittella (Hatzfcld). fi. Diez derives 
it from L. *bipiHetla<,*bipennula, a dimin. from bipennis, i.e. double- 
winged. The pim])ernel was confused with bumet (sec Prior), and 
the latter {Poterium sanguisorba) has a feathcr-like arrangement of 
its leaves. Cf. Roso pimpinetli/nlia. y. If this be right (which is 
highly doubtful), wc trace the word back to bi-, for bis, twice ; and 
penna, a wing ; see Bi- and Pen. 8. Diez also cites Catalan 
pampinella, Piedmontese pnmpiuela, but regards these as corrupter 
forms, since wc can hardly connect pimpernel with L. pampinm, a 
tendril of a vine. 

PIMPIjE, a sm.'ill pustule. (Scand.V) Spelt in Minshen, 
ed. 1627; pimple in Rarct (1580). Prov. E, pumple (E. D. D.). 

* Pimples or little wheules ; * Udall, tr. of Erasmus’ Apophthegmes, 

Diogenes, § 6. * Pymple, pustule ; ’ Palsgrave. [The alleged AS. 

pinpel is I.ye's misprint for winpel; Voc. 125. 8.] Apparently not 
an E. word, but perhaps Scand. Prob. allied to Norw. pump-en, 
swollen up, particularly in the face (Ross). There seems to have 
been a Sc.*ind. strong verb *pimpo (pt. t. *pomp, pp. *pump-in), of 
which traces are found in Swed. dial, pimp-vg, swelling out,JW/- 
pemp-ad, pregnant, Dan. dial, pamp-er, a thickset man, Norw. pump, ' 
a small iat man (Ross) ; cf. Ravar. pampfen, to stuff, pumpf ~grob, very 
coarse or thick, pumpet, thick-set. lienee perhaps also F. pompette, 

‘ a mimple or pimple on the nose, or chin,’ Cot. Cf. Pamper. 
PINT, a peg, a sm.all sharp-pointed instrument for fastening things 
together. (L.) ME. pinne. Chancer, C. T. 196, 10630 (F 316). 
AS. pinn, a pin, also a pointed style for writing (Toller). The ME. 
pinne or pin often means * a peg ’ rather than a small pin in the 
modern sense, p. We also find Irish pinne, a pin, peg, sjiigot, stud, 
pion, a pin, ]K*g ; Gael, pinne, a pin, jieg, spigot ; W. pin, a pin, style, 
jien; Du. pin, pin, peg; MDu. penne, a wooden pin, peg (Hexham); 
pinne, a small spit or ironshod staff, the pinnacle of a steeple (id.) ; 
Swed. pinne, a peg, Dan. pind, a (pointco) stick ; Icel. pinni, a pin; 
G. pinnen, to pin ; penn, a peg. y. All borrowed words from 
L. pinna, a wing, fin, pinnacle; cognate with £. fin. See Brug- 
mann, ii. $ 66 (note). Dor. pin, verb, L. L. L. v. 2. 321, ME. pinnen. 
Prompt. I’arv. ; pin-afore, so called Ijecause formerly pinned in front 
of a child, aftcrwanls enlarged and made to tic behind; pyn-ease, 
Skelton, Elinor Kuminyng, 529; pin-cushion; pin-money. Spectator, 
no. 395 ; pin-j^int ; pinn-er, (i) a pin-maker, (a) the lappet of a head- 
dress, Gay, Shepherd’s Week. Rast. 5, 1. 58; pin-t-le pin-et-el), a 
little pin, a lon^ iron bolt (Webster). And see pinn-ac-le, pinn-ate, 
pin-i-on. ^ The sense of ])cg or pointed instrument arose from 
thotof * pinnacle,’ as in pinnam tempi!, Luke, iv. 9. 

Fnrc^ to ni|>, squeeze, grijic. (F.) ME. pinehen, Chaucer, 
C. T. 338 (A 336) ; P. Plowman, B. xiii. 371. O. North. V.pinchier, 
Norm. dial, pineher, Moisy ; Guernsey pinchier, Mdtivier ; F', pineer, 

* to pinch, nip, twitch ; * Cot. This is a nasalised form of M.ltal. 


^eiare, pixxare, * to pinch, to snip ' (Florio), mod. Ital. pizxieare, 
to pinch ; see Diez for other related forms, y. These verbs are allied 
to the sb. which appears as ItaL pinzo, a sting, a goad, pinzette, 
pincers. 8. The orig. sense seems to have been ‘ a riight pricking 
with some small pointed instrument ; ’ the word being formed from a 
base pic (probably Tent.) allied to E. pick; see Hok. Cf. Du. 
pitsen, pinsen, to pinch (Hexham). Der. pinch-er ; pinch-ers or pinc- 
ers, ME. pynsors, Voc. 627. 19 ; with which cf. F. idnces, *a pair of 
])incers,’ Cot. And cf. Rnk (i). 

PINCHBECK, the name of a metal. (Personal name.) It is 
an alloy of copper and zinc, to resemble gold. Added by Todd to 
Johnson’s Diet. ; also in Ash’s Diet., ed. 1775. So named from the 
inventor, Mr. Christopher Pinchbeck, the elder, a London watch- 
maker (ab. 1670-1732). See Notes and Queries, Ser. I. vol. xii. 
p. 341 ; Ser. II. vol. xii. p. 81. Cf. Mason’s Ode to Mr. Pinchbeck 
[the younger] on his patent snuffers (i77^)’ P* The name was 
probably taken from one of the villages named East and West Pineh- 
b eck. n vnr Spalding, Lincolnshire. 

FINDER, PINNER, one who impounds stray cattle. (E.) 
Sec the anonymous play, ‘ A pleasant conceyted Comedie of George- 
a-Greene, the pinner of Wakefield,’ London, 1599. Spelt pinder in 
the reprint of 1632. ME. pinder, pinner; sjielt pyndare, pinnar in 
Prompt. I’arv. p. 400 ; and see Way’s note. Formed, with suffix -er 
of the agent, from A.S. pyndan, to pen up; A^lfred, tr. of Gregory’s 
Pastoral Care, c. xxxix, ed. Sweet, p. 282, 1. 13. Pyndan is formed 
(with the usual vowel-change from « to y) from the AS. sb. pund, a 
pound for cattle; see Found (2\ I^nfold. li^The spelling 
pinner is due to a supposed connexion with the verb to pen up ; but 
there is no real relationship. .See Pen (3). 

PINE (1), a cone-bearing, resinous tree. (L.) ME. pine. Legends 
of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris, p. 70, 1. 307 ; spell pigtte, Gower, C. A. 

ii. 161 ; bk. v. 1010. AS. pin; pin-treaw, a pine-tree; Voc. 138. 3. 
— L. pinus. p. L. pintds is allied to Gk. uiTvt, a pine, Skt. pitu- 
ddru-, lit. ‘ resin-tree ; ’ and to L. pUu-ita, phlegm, also ‘ resin ’. See 
Pip (1). Der. pine-apple, because the fruit resembles a pine-cone, 
which was called a pine-apple in ME. ; cf. Pulladius on Husbandry, 
bk. iii. 1049, where a pine is called pynappultree ; pine-cone; pin-e-ry, 
a ))lace f or pine-apples, a coined word. Also pinn-ace. 

PINE (a), to sufler jrain, waste away, l>e consumed with sorrow. 
(1..) ME. pinen, almost always transitive, signifying ‘ to torment ; ’ 
Rom. of the Rose, 3511 ; Chaucer, C. T. 15065 (H 4249) ; merely 
formed from the sb.pi/ie, pain, torment, Chaucer, C. T. 1326 (A 1324). 
AS. ptnian, to torment, A.S. Chron. an. 1137; AS. pin, jiain, torment, 
A.S. Chrou. an. 1137. See also pinion, verb, in Toller. p. Not 
a Tent, word, but borrowed from L. poena, pain ; see Fain. Hence 
also G. pein, Du. pijn, &c. 

PINFOIjD, a pound for cattle. (E.) In Shnk. K. I.e.*ir, ii. 2. 9. 
For pind-/old, i.e. pound-fold ; see P. Plowman, B. xvi. 264, C. xix. 
383, where we find pmndfeid, pondjold, pynjold. .See Found (3), 
Finder. The AS. variant pundfold occurs in Birch, Cart. Saxon. 

iii. 309. 

PINION, a wing, the joint of a wing. (F. — L.) Used in .Shak. 
to mean ‘ feather,’ Antony, iii. 12.4; he also has nimble-pinioned - 
nimble- winged, Rom. ii. 5. 7. ME. pinion. ‘ Pynyon of a wynge, 
pennula ; ’ Prompt. Parv. —F. pignon, only given by Cotgrave in the 
sense of ' a finiall, cop, or small pinocle on the ridge or top of a 
house,’ like mod. F. pignon, a gable-end. The sense of the E. word 
was derived from OF. pignon, a feather (Godefroy, s. v. pennon) ; and 
the Span. piUon means ’ pinion,’ as in English, p. Both F. pignon 
and Span. piHon are derivatives from L. pinna, variant of penna, a 
wing ; whence E. pen (1) ; confused with L. pinna, a fin. The Late 
L. pinna means ‘ a jieak,’ whence the sense of F’. pignon ; the same sense 
.appears in L. pinnaculum. Sec Pin, Pinnaole. ^ The E. pinion, 
in the sense of ‘ a small wheel working with teeth into another,’ is 
really the same word ; it is taken from F. pignon, with the same sense 
(Littr^), which is from L. pinna, in the sense of ‘ float of a water- 
wheel.’ Cotgrave gives ‘ pinna, the pinnion of a clock.’ Der. pinion, 
verb, lit. to fasten the pinions of a bird, hence, to tie a man’s elbows 
together behind him, K. Lear, iii. 7. 23. 

(1), to pierce, stab, prick. (E.) Eip. used of .stabbing so 
ns to produce only a small hole, as, for instance, with a thin rapier. 
The word, though unusual, is still extant. ‘ Pink, to stab or pierce ; 
in the days of rapier-wearing a professed duellist was said to be “ a 
regular pinker and driller;’”’ Slang Dictionary. Todd quotes from 
Addison’s Drummer, iv. a : * They grew such desperate rivals for 
her, that one of them pinked the other in a duel.’ Cotgrave has : 
‘ Eschifieur, a cutter or pinker.’ Shak. has pink’d porringer, i. e. a 
cap reticulated or pierced with small holes, Hen. VIII, v. 4. 50. ME. 

! pinken, to prick. * Hco pynkes with heore penne on heore parchemyn ’ 
-they pnek with their pens on their parchment; Polit. Songs, ed. 
Wright, p. 156. p. It is best to regard pink as the regular nasalised 
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form of piclt, in the sense * to peck, prick ; * see Fiok. In feet, 
the E. pinh, to cut silk cloth in round holes or eyes (Bailey), is 
mrallel to MF. piquer^ with the same sense (Cotgrave). See also 
jnnoh, which is an allied word. 

FINK (2), half-shut, as opplied to the eyes. (I>n.) Obsolete. 

* Plumpy Ifecchus, with pink lyne ; ’ Shak. Ant. ii. 7. i ai. It means 

* winking, half-shut;' from MDu. pincken, or pinck-oogtn, * to shut 

the eyes/ Hexham ; where ooge — eye. The notion is that of bringing 
to a point, narrowing, or making small. Cf. prov. E. pinkf to con- 
tract the eyes. The same notion comes out in the verb to pinch ; also 
in prov. E. pink, a minnow, i. e. a very small fish. See also Fink 
(S'!. Der. q. V. 

FINK (3I, the name of a flower, and of a colour. (E.) Spelt 
pinckCf as the name of a flower, .Sjjenser, .Shop. Kal. April, 1. 136. 
(The name of the colour is due to that of the flower, as in the case 
o{ violet, mauve. Again, the phrase * pink of perfection’ is prob. due 
to Shakespeare’s * pink of courtesy,’ a forcetl phrase, as remarked by 
Mercutio ; Romeo, ii. 4. 61 .J The flower seems to have been named 
from the delicately cut or peaked edges of the petals; see Fink (i) 
and Fink (2). Cf. ‘The lagged pinkes'\ Baret (ifflo). See also 
Lyte, tr. of Dodoeiis, bk. i. c. 7. The use of pink in the sense to 
pierce, to cut silk cloth into round holes or eyes, has already been 
noted; see Fink (1). We may note * pink'd porringer/ i.e. cap 
ornamented with eyelet-holes, in Shak. Hen. Vlll, v. 4. 50. Cl. 
MF. pince^ ‘ a pink,’ Cotgrave (see also pinees) ; from pincer, to 
]iinch, nip. 

Fn^ (4), a kind of boat. (Du.) See Nares. * Hoy’s, pinks, 
and sloops;’ Crahhe, The Borough, let. 1, 1. 52. * Pinke, a little 
ship;’ Baret (1580). — Du. pink, a fishing-boat. .Short for MDu. 
espincke, as shown by Hexham, who has: * Espincke, or pincke, a 
pinke, or a .small fisher's btiat ’ (whence also F. pinque. Span, pingue, 
a jiiiik). This is the same word as Swed. esping, Icel. espingr, a long 
boat ; formed with suflix ~ing from esp-, signifying ‘ aspen,’ of which 
wood it must have been first made. Cf. Icel. espi, aspen-wood ; MDu. 
e.s/>r, ‘ an ^le-tree ; ’ Hexham. See Aspen. 

F1NK-EYED« having small eyes. (Hybrid; Du. and E.) 

‘ Them that wcie pinke-eied and had very small eies, they termed 
ocelltE : ' Holland, tr. of I’liny, b. xi. c. 37 (on the Eye). See Nares. 

* Mnmpy Bacchus, with phtk [hnlf-close<IJ cyne; ’ Antony, ii. 7. 121. 
■-Du. pinken, to wink. Hexham Eis: * pincke, light, or an eye; 
pineken, ofte [orj pinck-oogr’U, to shut the eyes; pimpooge, ofte [or) 
^/>n/X)oge»,pinck-eyes, or jnnek-eyed.’ See Fink (a). 

PINNACE, a small ship. (F. — Ilal. — L.) In Shak. Merry 
Wives, i. 3. S9, — F'. pinas.se, ‘ the pitch-tree ; also, a pinnace; ’ Cot. — 
MItal. pinaccia, pinazza, *a kind of shi}) called a ])innace ; ’ Florio. 
So Ciallod because made of pine- wood. — L. pinus, a pine; see Fine (i). 
i|[ There is also an OF. espinace, a pinn.ace (Ducange, s. v. spina- 
ckium), found in 1451 ; perhaps it obtained its initial es~ by con- 
fusion with MDu. espincke; see Fink (4). Cf. the form espyne in 
Barb our, Bruce, xvii. 719. 

FINNACIiE, a slender turret, small spire. (F.— L.) ME. 
pinacle, Gower, C. A. ii. 1 24 ; bk. iv. 3662 ; ^elt pynacle, Wyclif, 
Matt. iv. 5.— F'. pinacle, ‘a pinacle, a spire; ’ Cot.— L. pinnacnlum, 
a pinnacle, peak of a building ; Matt. iv. 5 (Vulgate). Double 
dimin. (with suffixes -cti-bi-), from pinna, a wing, fin ; Late L. a 
pinnacle (Luke, iv. 9). See Fin. 

PINNATE, feather-like. (1..) A botanical term. * Pinnata 
folia, among herbalists, such leaves as are deeply indented, so that 
the parts resemble feathers;’ Phillii^s, ed. 1706. — L. pinna/us, sub- 
stituted for pennaius, feathered. — L. penna, a feather. See Fen (2). 
PINT, a measure for liquids. (F. — Span. — L) ME. pinte, pynie ; 
Prompt. Parv. ■- F. pinte, * a pint ; ’ Cot. — Span, pinta, a spot, blemish, 
drop, mark on cards, pint. So called from the pint being marked 
by a mark outside (or inside) a vessel of larger capacity. — Late I.. 
pincta, a pint (A.D. 1249); for L. picta, fem. of pictus, painted, 
marked, pp. of pingere, to paint. Cf. Span, pintor, a painter, pintura, 
a painti ng. 

FIONEEB, a soldier who clears the way before an army. (F. — L.) 
Formerly written pinner, Hamlet, 1. v. 163. This may have been 
merely an E. modification, as the whole W'ord appears to be F. 
Richardson quotes the spelling pyoner from Berners' tr. of Froissart, 
vol. i. c. 138.— F. pionnier, ‘a pioner;’ Cot. F. piannier, OF. 
peonier, is a mere extension of F. pion, OF. peon, a foot-soldier ; with 
the more special meaning of foot-soldier who works at digging mines. 
For the etymology of OF. peon, see Pawn (2). 

FIONY, the same as Peony, q. v. 

FIOUB, devout. (F. — L.) In Macb. iii. 6. 12, 27 ; Hamlet, iii. 
i. 48. — F. pteitx (fem. pieuse) ; ‘ pious, godly ; ’ Cot. The OF. form 
was pius (Littre), directly from ll pius, holy ; not from a form *pi5siis. 
Brugmann, ii. { 643. Der. piousdy ; piety, Timon, iv, 1. 15, a coined 
word, and a doublet of pity, q. v. ; piet-ist, borrowed from G. pietist, 
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the name of a Protestant sect in Germany Instituted about 1689 
(Haydn), and taking their name from their collegia pietatts, the word 
being a mere coinage (with suffix •ist) from a part of the stem (ptet-) 
of L. pietas. And see pity. 

FIF (1), a disease of fowls, in which a homy substance grows on 
the tip of the tongue. (Du. — L.) ME. pippe, pyppe (once dissyllabic). 
*Pyppe, sekenesse [sickness], Pituitay Prompt. Parv. * Pypl^t * 
sickenesse, pepye;* Palsgrave. — MDu. pippe, the pip; Hexham. 
Cf. also Walloon, pn^e (Sigart), MF. pepie, * pip ; ’ Cot. ; Norm, 
dial, pipie, pip ; Span, pepita, the ])ip (Neuman) ; Ital. pipita. Port. 
pevide (in the phrase pevide de galhnhas, the pip), fi. All from L. 
pituita, phlegm, rheum, the pip ; which must have passed into the 
form *pitvita, whence *ptpUa, Late L. p'lplda, and afterwards into that 
of pejnda. We find also OHG. pkiphis, the pip, cited by Dies ; 
Du. pip; Swed. pipp, &c. y. L. pituita is formed (with suffix ~ita, 
like ‘itus in crin^Uus) from a stem pitu- ; for which sec Fine (i). 
FIF (2), the seed of fruit. (F.— L. — Gk.) This is nothing but a 
contraction of the old name pippin or pepin, fur the same tiling. Pipjnn 
is in Cotgrave ; pepin in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xv. c. 14, ed. 1634, 
p. 438 1 ; b. xvii. c. 10, p. 5 1 1 a, b. — MF. pepin, * a pippin or kernel, 
the seed of fruit ;’ Cot. Allied to .Span, pepita, a pip, kernel ; and 
prob. to Span, ^pino, a cucumber, fi. It is conjectured that the 
name was first applied to the pips of the melon or cucumber, and that 
the derivation is, accordingly, from L. pepS, a melon, borrowed from 
Gk. wiwwv, a melon, orig. an adj. signifying ‘ ripe/ The Gk. ittvcav 
meant ‘ ripened by the heat of the sun,’ lit. * cooked,’ from irrir-, base 
! of uivreiv, to cook, allied to Skt. pack, to cook, and to L. coguere ; 
i see Cook. Kbrting, S 7023. ^ The odd resemblance between Span. 
pepita, a pip, and pepita, the pip in fowls, is due to mere confusion ; 
see Fip (1). They are not connected. See Pippin. 

FIF (3), a spot on cards. (F.— L?) Cf. prov. E. pip, a spot on 
a dress, or on the face. But the old spelling is peep, or peepe, as 
in Shakespeare, Tam. Shrew, i. 2. 33. It sometimes meant a small 
blossom. Perhaps from the verb to peep ; cf. prov. E. peep, a peeii- 
hole. or an eye. .See Peep (2). 

FIFE, a musical instrument formed of a long tube hence, any 
long tube, or tube in general. (L.) The musical sense is the orig. 
one. MIC. /»i^r, Wyclif, Luke, vii. 32 ; Chaucer, C. T. 2752. The 
pi. pipen is in Layamon, 51 10. AS. pi^, a jiipe, A. S. Leechdoms, 
ed. Cockayne, ii. 1 26, 1. 3 ; and in comp, saug-pipe, a song-pipe, in 
the Glosses to Prudentius, 130. An imitative word ; but borrowed 
from Latin.— Late L. pipa, a pipe ; from I., pi pare, to chirp, p. It 
well denotes a ‘ peeping ’ or chiding sound ; the pipe was frequently 
used to imitate and decoy birds. It is very widely spread. We 
find Irish and Gael, piob, a pii^e, flute, tube ; Irish pib, a pipe, tube ; 
W. pib, a pipe, tube, pipian, to piiie, piho, to pipe, sejuirt. Also Du. 
pijp, Icel. plpa, Swed. pipa, Dan. pibe, G. pfeife. Cf. also L. pipire, 
to peep or chirp as a young bird, Gk. mmiuy, to chirp. All from 
the repetition pi~pi of the cry of a young bird. Der. pipe, verb, 
Chaucer, C. T. 3874 (A 3876); pip-er, pip-ing; pipe-clay; and see 
pip-kin, pib-roch. See also peep i,\),peep (2). For pipe, ‘ a tun,’ see 
below. Doublet,>f/e. 

FIFKIN, a small earthen pot. (L. ; with E. suffix.) ‘ A pipkin, 
or little pot;' Minsheu, ed. 1627. A dimin. (with suffix -kin) of E. 
pipe, in the sense of a vessel, chiefly applied to a cask of wine. ‘ I pipe 
vinei rubci ; * York Wills, iii. 14 (1400). This particular sense may 
have been imported. It occurs in French, Spanish, Proven9al, and 
Dutch. * Pi^, a measure called a ])ipe, use<l for com as well as wine;’ 
Cut. Span, pipa, Prov. pipo. * Een pijpe met olye ofte wijn, a pipe or 
c aske wi th oyle or wine ; ’ Hexham. 

FIFFIN, a kind of tart apple. (F'. — L.— Gk. ?) In .Shak. Merry 
Wives, i. 2. 13; and in Minsheu, cd. 1627. Cotgrave explains F. 
renette as * the apple called a pip/dn, or a kind thereof.' Spelt pepyn, 
Babees Book, p. 122, 1. 79. AF. pe/ynes, pi. ; Wright’s Vocab., 1st 
Scr. p. 150. Sometimes said to be named from pip (3), because of 
the spots upon it, which fails to explain the suffix -in, Wc must 
rather connect it with pip (a), of which the old spelling was actually 
pippin, as has been shown. That is, it was named with reference to 
the pips inside it (not outside) ; ‘ prob. an apple raised from the pip 
or se^,’ Wedgwood ; cf. Norm. dial, pepin, an apple raised from 
seed (Robin). See Flp (2). Hence we find; ‘To plante trees of 
greynes and pepins;' Arnold’s Chron., 1502; ed. 1811, p. 167. 
^ Hexham has MDu. * pippinck, puppinck, a pipping, an apple so 
called ; ’ also ‘ pupping, an apple called a pippinck.’ But the Du. 
word seems to have been borrowed from E. Thus Sewel’s Du. Did. 
has yet another form pippeling, with the example * Engelsshe pippe- 
lingen, E^lish pippins.' 

wounded pride. (F. — Teut.) Oddly spelt pike in Cotgrave, 
who is an early authority for it. — MF. picque, pique, ‘ a pike ; also, a 
pikeman ; also a pike, debate, quarrel, grudge ; Cot.’ P- Of Tent, 
origin ; see Fike. Der. pique, verb ; piqu-ant (as in ‘ piquant sauce. 
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PIQUET 


Howell, Familiar Letters, vol. i, sect 5. let. 38 [iio/ 36], where, by 
the way, the si>eIlmE » pickant), from F. piquant, pres. part, of Wwr 
verb, llcnca^iquant-ly, ptqunnc-y, * ’ 

FIQ 17 JBT» a game at cards. (F.~Tcut.) ‘ Piquet, or Picket a 
certain game at cards, perhaps so called from pique, as it were’ a 
small coHtesl or scuffle;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. 'I’his is ingenious, 
and Mrhaps true ; Littrc says the game is supposed to have been 
named from its inventor; but Hatzfeld derives it from K fiiauer 
vb., to prick, to vex. Darmesteter derives it from the phraseT/aiW 

Pickix,a 

thrust. Cot. , Mr.pfc^ue, a spade at cards,' id.; whence prov. E. 

&bi« “ * 

Pn^TE, a sea-robber, corsair. (F. - L. - Gk.) In Shak. Merch. 
Ven. 1. 3. 25.-l‘.p;rate, ‘a pirat;’ Cot.-L. /ira/a.-Gk. wtipar^s. 
one who attempts or attacks, an adventurer (by sea). Formed with 
sufiix -rqt from neipd-v, 1 attempt.— Gk. ireipa, an attempt, trial, 
^say. h or m^-ia ; and allied to E. ex-per-ience and /are ; see 
^oe. pirat-ie-al, pirat‘ie~al-ly ; pirate, verb ; 

PlBOaUE, a sort of canoe. (F.-W. Indian.) .Sometimes 
spelt ptragua, which is the .Span, spelling. * Pereago, or large 
Canoa ; W. Dampicr, A New Voyage, i. 3 (1699). Both F. /iVorae 
and ptraeua are from the native W. Indian name. The word 
IS said by Oviedo to be Caribbean. ‘ Llamanlos los Caribes piraguan ; ‘ 

^ whirling round, quick turn, esp. in dancing. 

1* ormerly used as a term in horsemanship. ^ Pirouette Piroet 1 
a turn or circumvolution, which a horse makes without changing his 
ground ; Bailey s Diet., vol. ii. ed. lysi—F./zW/Zr, 'a whirligig, 
also a whaling about ;’ Cot p. Origin unknown, accordingMo 
Lutrt , but 111 Metivier s Diet. Franco-Normand appears the Guernsey 

word turnue. a Iittia wh*oI ...i.s.i . .Lfi'iC . . * 


PITCHER 

horseman’s dag ; ’ Cot [Here dag is an old name for a pistol 1 
Shortened from F. pisiolet, the same. p. We also find Itai 
ptsto/ese, ‘a great dagger,’ in Florio ; and it seems to be agreed that 
the two words are closely connected ; that the word piUolese is the 
older one; and that the name was transferred from the dagger 
to the pistol, both being small arms for similar use. The E. name 
dug for/«roZ confirms this ; since dug must be the F. dague, a dagger 
y. Ihe Itol. pistalese is known to have been named from a town in 
Tuscany, near Florence, now called Pistoja. The old name of the 
town must have been Fis/o/ia; and this is rendered extremely 
probable by the fact that the old Latin name of the town was 
Pistorium, which would easily pass into Phtolia, and finally into 
PKtoja, ‘Pistols were first used by the cavalry of England about 
Haydn. Der. pistol, vb., Tw. Nt. ii. 5. 4a; pistol-et. 
Doublet, pistole. 

® coin of .Spain, (F.-Ital.) In Diyden, The 
Sjianish I* nar, A. v. .Sc. 2 . The dimin. form pistolet is, in Beanm. and 
Fletcher, The Spanish Curate, Act i. sc. 1 (Jamie). Yet the word is 
not Spanish, but F rench. The forms pistde and pistolet, in the 

of ‘nistols ar»» th/. eamo .1 . . 


IIUIIYC. L 1 ne spelling lias prob. been affected by confusion with F 
ro«« (L. rota), a wheel.] Prob. allied to MItal./iro/o, a jicg. a child’s 
top ; origin unknown. Cf. also ME. pirle, prilh, a whirligig, child’s 
toy, Prompt. Parv. d. aia: MF. ttiirniniisi « \ ’ xit.-i 



r—' Mi. jnrntuturms, liciongin 

a fisherman, formed from piscari, to fish. 

PISH, an interjection. pprcKing contempt. (E.) In .Shak. Oth. 
"f K *'^**1. iraitalive origin; it bcgin.s with expulsion 

ot brea th, a s in pooh !, and ends with a hiss. 

PIBMI^, an ant. (Hybrid ; F. and E.) In Shak. i Hen. IV, 
K 3. 240. The old name of the anl,an insect very generally named 
from the sharp urinous smell of an ant-hill Wedgwood. ME. W- 
mire (four syllables), Chaucer, C. T. 7407 (D 1825). -ME. pisse 
urine; and m/r«, an ant. Bestiary, 234. .See Piss. B TheAS’ 
mire, given in Benson’s A.S. Diet!, is unauthorised, but may b^ 
correct ; still, the usual E. word is emmet or ant. Cf. Du. mier 
M Du. mere, EFries. mire, an ant ; Tent, type v. Wc 

also find the somewhat similar (but unrelated?) forms : Swed. Wu, 
J>an. myre, Icel maurr, an ant. Also Irish moirhh, W, mor-grueyn. 
Wrei. vitneneH Kuss. »««rW, Gk. Pers, mnr, mor, all 

meaning ant. 1 he Cornish murrian means ‘ ants.’ C Wedgwood 
notes a similar method of naming an ant in the I.ow G. tniegemke 
an ant ; from mi>g«n-L. mingere. And cf. Pomeron. pissmiren, pi.! 
}nsmircs. •* ’ ^ ’ 

‘discharge urine. (K.) ME. /me«. Mandcvillc’s Travels, 
llalhwell, ch. 23, p. 249.-F./>iMer; supjxised to be a Romance 
^rd, and of imitative origin. Der. piss, sb., Chaucer, C. T. 631 j 
(IJ 729) ; pis-mire, q.v. 

PISTACHIO. PIBTACHO, the nut of a certain tree. (Span. | 
Herbert’s Travels, ed. 1(163, p! 80. ‘ 
or pisiake-nut in Phillijis, ed. 1706. — .Span! SfsracAo 
(^th cA as in English), a nistacho. uisiii*h.n,it 


when ce the form pistachio. 

organ in the centre of a flower. (U) lu 
Ash s Diet., ed. 1775. Namcil from the resemblance in shaiieto the 
pestle ofa mortar. -L./«o//«i„, a small pestle ; dimin. of an obsolete 
torm ptstrum, a pestle.- L. pistum, suydne of pinsere, to pound. Cf 

Sec Pestle. Doubletf^rf/e. 

PISTOZi, a small hand-gun. (F.- Ital.) In Shak. Meny Wives 
v. a. 53; and as a proper name.-F. pistole, ‘a pisloll, a great 


« ui»i.u,cL, v,oi. jiiez cues irom i..iautie Faucliot (died 
*599) to the effect that the crowns of Spain, being reduced to a 
smaller size than French crowns, were called pistolets, and the smallest 
pistolets were called bidets ; cf. ‘ Bidet, a small pisloll ; ’ Cot. Thus 
the name is one of jocular origin ; and the words pistole and pistol 
are doublets. Pistol, being more Anglicized, is the older word in 
English. 

PIBTOH, a short cylinder used in pnmtis, moving up and down 

Vllnin the tube nf nnmn /V ^ U..1 T \ T_ r»--l I- t-v_- . 


“l- , * uscu in pnm]>s, moving up and down 

wi hin the tube of the pump. (F.-ltal.-E.) In Bailey’s Diet., 
‘ piston, ‘a pcstell, or pounding-stick Cot. In 

Ml. h. * n niuln,, Itnl .1 r j . . 


j i.' 4 -/p'* — * • H iicburii, or pounuiiig-siicK ; Uot. In 
mod. F. a ])islon. — Ital. pistone, a piston ; the same word aapestone, 
alar^heavy pestle. - Jtal. ;>«rare, to pound. -Late L. pisiare, to 
Pe^ ■^**^***’ pound. See PeBtle, 

PIT, a hole in the earth. (L.) ME. pit, Wyclif, Luke xiv. 5 ; put, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 58, 1, 4. AS. pyt, pytt ; Luke xiv. 3. — L. puteus, 
a well, pit; Luke xiv, 5 (Vulgate), p. Perhaps orig. a well of pure 
water, a spring ; and so connected with J.. putus, pure, from the 
same root as purus ; sec Pure. Der. pit, verb, t<» set in competition, 
a ]>hrase taken from cock-fighliiig. ‘A pit is the area in which 
cocks fight ; hence, to pit one against the other, to iilace them in 
tile same pit one against the other, for a contest;^ Richardson. 
The/>i( ofa theatre was formerly called a cock-pit ; Hen. V.prol. 11. 
wrtf 35 ' Pif-fnan, pit-saw ; cock-Mt. 

PIT.pAT, with palpitation. {V..) In Dryclen, Epilogue to 
lamerlane. A repetition of pat, weakened to pit in the first in- 
stance. Sir 1 More says the old folks ‘ walked pit-pat upon a paire 
ofpatwjy. Works, p. 94 d. Sec Pat. ^ ^ ^ 

« f , a black sticky substance. (I..) ME. fitch fiwh' 

Rob. of Glouc. p. 410, 1. 848.3 ; O. Eng. HomilieV ed. MoVris,’ i%i, 
1. 24 ; older form p,k, id. 1. 269, 1. 22. AS.^■^, Exod. ii. a.^UpL, 

i.. 4 *r AI ’• Well, 

« *^all headlong, to fix a camp, &c. (E.) 

Cor i^f 20V” . palatalized form of throw! 

Cor. 1. 1. 204 , esp. used of throwing a pike or dart. ‘ 1 fiyeke with 
I’alsffravc. It was particularly^used of 

‘IF k’™”"'' : kence the < to 

pacha camp, j.e. to fasten the iiolcs, tent-pegs nalisades &c * At 

the cest Judas schal^VrcAe tentisV Wyclif, ^N^mb. ii. 3,’iSere the 

on Pt- 1- was pi& or 

®P®"®that ispight into the erthe,* Mandevfllc’s 
hS ^ hrnh^hid'rf pf ■ ‘ on the pomel of his 

f A 268^) ^rhlf^'h ^ ' Chaucer, C. T. 2601 

I ,VI3,vr 

O^fiictr LcjET «’ ™ Romances, ed. llalliwell.- 

Dj* picher,^ch«r, a pitcher ; spelt pUhier in Cotgrave, who gives it 

J ^ ptehi^ (Barlsch) Prov. 

TtinkffLf “?“i-Maine piche‘. Span, and Pori.’/iicAri, 

‘‘ goblet, beaker.-OHG.^cAdri 
' • — Late L. btcartum, a goblet, beaker, wine-enn Th#» 

sug^ted connexion witii Gk. kJ, an ^ ^irelLre^ ilt 
means certain. See Beaker, which is a doublet. Der. ^tehe^ 
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flTH, the soft substance in the centre of stems of plants, marrow. 
(E.) ME. pitkf pithe^ Chancer, C. T. 6057 (D 475). AS. /i 0 a, 
iElfred, tr. of Boethius, c. xxxiv. § 10; lib. iii.pr. ii.+Dn./« 7 .pith; 
MDn. pitte (Hexham) ; l.ow G. peddikf pith (Bremen Wbiterbnch). 
Dor. ^th-y, Tam. Shrew, iii. i. 68 ; pith-i-lyf pith-i-neK ; piik-Uss, 

1 Hen. VI, ii. 5^. ri. 

FITTAITCIB, an allowance of food, a dole, small portion. (F.) 
ME. pi/aneg (with one /), pitaunce, P. Plowman, C. x. 92 ; Ancren 
Kiwle, p. 114, 1. 5.»F. ^tance^ ‘meat, food, victuall of all sorts, 
bread and drinke excepted ; ' Cot fi. Of disputed etymology ; 
cf. Span, pitanza, a pittance, the price of a thing, salaiy ; Ital. 
pietanza, a pittance, portion. In all probability the Ital. pietmaa is 
a popular corruption, due to a supposed connexion with piWd, pity, 
mercy, as if to give a pittance were to give alms. The Lombard form 
is still pitanza (Diez). Diez connects pitanee with OF*. pf 7 «, a thing 
of little worth, which he further connects with pe/f 7 , small; see 
Fieoe. y. The Span, pitar means to distribute allowances of 
meat, &c., and is clearly a connected word ; this seems at once to 
set aside any connexion with piety or pity. But Ducange gives the 
lAte L. pietantia as a pittance, a portion of food (given to monks) of 
the value of a picta^ which he explains to be a very small coin issuc^ 
by the counts of Poitiers (moneta eomitum Pictavensium). This 
answers to OK. pite^ ‘ the half of a maille, a French farthing ; * Cot. 
8. This brings us back to the same OF. pite, but suggests a different 
origin for that word, viz. Late L. picta, a Poitiers coin. And this 
L. picta is supposed to be due to I.atc L. Pictava, i.e. Poitiers (5th 

cent. \ 

PITY, sympathy, mercy. (F. — L.) ME. pite, Floriz and 
Blauncheflor, ed. Lumby, 529; Ancren Riwle, p. 368, 1 . 14.— OK. 
pite \,piir), 13th cent, (l.ittre); pitet, l2th cent, (id.) — L. pieiatem, 
acc, of pietds ; see Piety. Der. pity, verb, .\s You Like It, ii. 7. 
117 ; piti-able, piti~abl-y, piti-able-ness ; piii-ful. All’s Well, iii. 2. 130; 
pUi-ful-Iy, piti-fid-ness ; piti-less, As You Like It, iii. 5. 40; piti-less-ly, 
piti-less-ness ; pity-ing-ly. Also pite-ous, a corruption of ME. pit-oua, 
Chaucer, C. T. 8956 (£ 1080), sficU pitas, Kob. of Glouc., n. 204, 
1 . 4180, from OF. piteus, mod. F. piteux, ‘pitiful, merciful,* Cot.; 
from Late L. pietusus, merciful. And hence piteous-ly. 

PIVOT, a pin upon which a wheel or other object turns. (F.— 
Ital.— Late L.) In Cotgravc. — F. pivot, ‘ the ])ivut or, as some call 
it, the tampin of a gate, or great doore, a piece of iron, &c., made, 
for the most part, like a top, round and broad at one end and sharp 
at the other, whereby it enters into the crappaudine [iron wherein the 
pivot plays] ; and serves as well to bear up the gate as to facilitate 
the motion thereof ; ’ tiot. Formed, with dimin. suffix -at, from Ital. 
piva, a pipe. — Late L. pi pa, a pine ; connected with L. pipare, pipire, 
to chiq) as a bird ; see !Wpe. p. The Ital. piva me.ant (i) a pipe, 
(2) a tube with a fine bore ; and so came to mean a solid peg, as well 
shown in the Mltal. dimin. form pivoln, or piviolo, ‘ a pin or peg of 
wood, a .setting or poakiug stickc to set ruffes with, also a gaideners 
toole to set hcrlies with called a dibble ; ’ Florio. ^Much disputed ; 
see Diez ; and see the articles piva and piwdo or piviolo in Florio. 

FIX, an old form of Pyx, cj. v. 

PIXY, a fairy (Scand.). ‘ If a pixie, seek thy ring ;* Scott, Pirate, 
ch. 23 (song). Also pisky, which is an older form. — Swed. dial. 
pysk, pyske, a little goblin (Kietz) ; cf. Norw. pjusk, an insignificant 
person (Ross). See Notes on E. Etym., p. 218 ; and E. D. lb 

PLACABLE, forgiving, easy to be appeased. (L.) In Minshen, 
ed. i62p and in Milton, 1 *. L. xi. 151. Taken directly from 1 .. 
piaedbilis, easily appeased ; formed with suffix -bilis from pldcare, to 
appease. Allied to placere; see Please. Der. plaeahl-y, placable- 
ness. Also placabili-ty, .Sir T. Elyot, The Governor, b. ii. c. 6. 

FLAG ABB, a bill stuck up as an advertisement. (F. —Du.) In 
Minshcu, ed. 1627 ; he notes tliat it occurs in the 2nd and 3rd years 
of Philip and Mary (155,^, I5.‘j6). — F. placard, plaguard, ‘ a placard, 
an inscription set up ; also a lull, or libell stuck upon a post ; also, 
rough-casting or pargetting of walls ; ’ Cot. The last is the orig. 
sense. Formed with suffix -nrrf (of OIIG. origin, from G. Anr/— E. 
AartQ from the verb plaquer, ‘ to parget or to rough-cast, also, to clap, 
slat, stick, or paste on y Cot. —Du. plakken, to jiaste, glue ; formerly 
also ‘ to dawlje or to ploister,’ Hexham. [The Du. plalekaat, a pla- 
card, is merely borrowed back again from the French.] The Du. 
plakken is prob. of imitative origin (Franck). Der. placard, verb. 
And see plack, plaque, placket. 

PLACE, a space, room, locality, town, stead, way, passage in a 

book. (F.— L.— Gk.) In early use. In King Horn, ed. Lumby, 
718.— F.p/ac«, ‘ a place, room, stead, . . a faire large court;' Cot.— 
Folk-L. *plattia ; 1.. platea, a broad way in a city, an open space, 
courtyard. Sometimes plaiSa, but properly platea, not a true L. 
word, but borrowed. — Gk. irkarcra, a broad way, a street ; orig. fern, 
of wKaris, flat, wide.-f Lithuan. ^atus, broad ; Skt. ^thu~, large, 
great ; cf. Skt. praih, to spread out. And prob. allied to Flat, 


Hence also plant, q.v. Dor. place, verb, K. Lear, i. 4* 156 ; plae- 9 r\ 
place-man, added by Todd to Johnson. And see phieCf plant. 
Doubl et, pi azza. 

FLACjEiNTA, a substance in the womb. (L.) Called placenta 
uterina in Phillips, ed. 1706.-L. placenta, lit. a flat cake.+Gk. 
irAaeovs, a flat cake ; cf. wAdf, a flat surface. Der. j^aeent^al. 
PLACID, gentle, peaceful. (F.-L.) In Milton, P. R. iii. > 17 * 
— F. placide, ‘calm;’ Cot. — L. placidus, gentle, lit. pleasing.— L. 
placere, to please ; see Please. Der. placid ly ; placid-i-ty, directly 
from L. flaeiditas, the F. placitHte being late. 

FLACBI, a small copper coin, worth 4 pennies Scots. (F.— 
Du.) First used, spelt fdak, of a somewhat different coin, in the 
reign of James III of Scotland (1460-88). Ducange has placa as the 
Latinized form (1426). — F. plaque, a coin; ‘ £n ce temps (14^5) 
couToit uue monnoie a Paris nomraec plaques;* qu. in Hatzfeld. 
Also a flat plate (Cot.). — F. plaquer, ‘ to lay flat upon ; ’ Cot.— Du. 
plakken, to paste, glue, dec. Cf. MDu. placke, ‘a French sous;* 
Hexham. See Placard. 

PLACBIET, an apron, petticoat, a woman ; a slit in a petti- 
coat. (Du.) See Troil. and Cress, ii. 3. 22 ; K. Lear, iii. 4. 100. 
A variant of placard; seeN. E.D. — Du. pldkkaat, a ])lacard; from 
Du. plakken, to stick up ; with F. suffix -ard ; see Placard. 
FLAQIABY, one who steals the writings of another, and passes 
them off as his own. (F.— L.) Spelt plagiairie in Minshcu, ed. 1627, 
with the same definition as in Cotgrave (given below). [Sir T. 
Browne uses the word in the sense of plagiarism, Vulg. Errors, b. i. 
c. 6. 6 7, yet he has plagiarism in the very next section. Bp. Hall has 
plagiary as an adj., Satires, b. iv. sat. 2. 1 . 84.] — F. plagiaire, ‘ one 
that steals or takes free people out of one country, and sels them in 
another for slaves; . . also a book -stealer, a book-theef;’ Cot. — L. 
plagidrius, a man-stealer, kidnapper.— L. plagium, kidnapping; 
whence also plagidre, to steal or kidnap a free person ; lit. to ensnare, 
net. — L. plaga , a net. Der. plagiar-ize, plagiar-ism, plagiar-itt. 
PLAOTTE, a pestilence, a severe trouble. (F. — L.) ME. fdage 
(not common), wvelif. Rev. xvi. 21, to translate 1 .. plagam ; the pi. 
plagis {'^plages, plagues) is in Wyclif, Gen. xii. 17, where the Vul- 
gate has the L. abl. /i/dgis. — OF. plage, plague (Gt^efroy). But the 
E. word was prob. taken directly from Latin, and spelt with final -m 
at a later date. — L. plaga, a stroke, blow, stripe, injury, disaster.-f* 
Gk. wkijyfi, a blow, pmgue, Rev. xvi. 21. From the base wktiy-, 
as in wKrpf^, a blow, and in vK^aanv (for *nkqy‘ytiv), to strike ; cf. 
Lithuan. plakti, to strike; L. fdangere, to strike. See Brugmonn, i. 
§ 369. ij[ The spelling plage occurs as late as in the Bible of 1551, 
Rev. xvi. 21. The u was introduced to keep the g hard. Der. 
plague, vb., Temp. iv. 19a ; spelt plaghe in Caxton's Reynard the Fox, 
p. 70, 1 . 9 ; p lague-mark, plague-spot. And see Plaint. 

PLAICXB, a kind of flat fish. (F.— L.) ME. plaice, playee; 
Havelok, 896. Spelt place, plaise in Minshcu, ed. 1627.— OF. plate, 
noted by Littr6, s. v. plie ; he also gives plaise as a vulgar F. name of 
the fish, the literary name being plie, as in Cotgrave. — I.ate L. 
platisa, platissa (Voc. 40. 7, 94. 28) ; for I,, platessa, a plaice (Lewis); 
whence the F. forms by the regular loss of t liclween vowels, and 
before a stressed vowel, fi. So called from its flatness ; from the base 
PLAT, flat, which appears also in Gk. irAar-vs, flat, broad. See 
Place. Cf. Flounder and Flawn. 

PLAID, a loose onter garment of woollen cloth, chiefly worn ^ 
the Highlanders of Scotland. (Gael.— L.) Spelt plad in Sir T. 
Herbert, Travels, p. 313, who speaks of a ‘Scotch plad;' also in 
Phillips, ed. 1706, and in Kersey, ed. 1715. ‘ Heland [Highland] 

plaidie ; ’ Ane littil Interlud (Bonnatyne MS.) ; 1 . 32. Plaid is in 
Johnson. — Gael, plaide, a blanket; cf. Irish plaide, a plaid, blanket, 
p. Macleod and Dewar consider plaide to be a contraction of Gael, 
(and Irish) peallaid, a sheep-skin. Cf. Gael, peallag, a shaggy hide, 
a little covering. These words are from Gael, (and Irish) peall, a skin, 
hide, also a coveritm or coverlet. All from L. pAlie, a skin ; cognate 
with E./e//. See Fell (2). liar, plaid-ed. 

FLAJJf, flat, level, smooth, artless, evident, (F. — L.) ME. 
plein, jdain. ‘Thing that 1 speke it moot be bare and pl^n;' 
Cbaucer, C. T. 11032 (F 720). ‘The enntre was so playne;* Will, 
of Palerue, 2217. * Upon the pleyn of Salesbury ;' Kiob. of Glouc. 

E 7. 1 . 155 ; where it is used as a sb. - F. plain, ‘ plain, flat ; * Cot. — 

. plan-um, acc. of planus, plain , flat. p. Idg. type *pld-nos ; cf. Celtic 
type *pla-ros, flat surface, W. llawr; see Iloor. Prob. ^pld- is 
len^hened from *pel- ; see niK-avos in Prellwitz. Dar. plain, sb., 
plain-ly, plain-ness ; plain, adv. ; piiun-dealer, Com. of £m>rs, ii. 2. 
88; plain-deal-ing, adj.. Much Ado, i. 3. 33; plain-deal-ing, sb., 
Timon, i. i. ai6; plain-hearted; plain-song, Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 1. X34: 
plain-s^ken, Diyden, Preface to All for Love, $ 3; jdain-work. 
Also ex-plain. And see plan, plane (i ), planisphere, placenta, piano. 
PLAINT, a lament, mourning, lamentation. (F.-L.) MR 
pieinte, Havelok, 134 ; Ancren Riwle, p.96, 1 . 18. -OF. fleinte (nth 
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century, Littre), later plaintt, * a plaint, complaint;' Cot. -i Late L. 
flaiuta, a plaint ; closely allied to L. planetusy lamentation. Both 
are allic<l to flanetus (fern, planeta)^ pp. of plangere^ to strike, beat, 
esp. to ()eat the breast as a si^n of grief, to lament aloud. A 
nasalized form from the base PL AO, to strike; sec Plague. Der. 
plaini-iff, q.v., plaint-ive, q.v. ; also eom-plain. The verb to plain, 
i. e. to mourn, is perhaps obsolete ; it is equivalent to F. plainAre 
from \.. tlangere', see K. Lear, iii. l. 39. 

FLAImTIFF, the complainant in a law-suit (F.— I..) It 
should have but one /. ME. plaintif ; spelt jlayntyf, Eng. Gilds, 
ed. Toulmin Smith, p. 360, 1. 18. — F. plaintif, ‘a plaintiff;* Cot 
Formed with suffix -if (L. -iuus) from L. planct-us, pp. of plangere, to 
lament, hence, to com plain ; see Plaint. Doublet, plaintive. 

FliALN’TlVJii, mournful. (F. — I..) Really the same word as 
the above, but differently used. In Daniel, .Sonnet iv, To Delia. 
— F. plaintif, fcm. plaintive, adj., ‘ lamenting, mournful ; ’ Cot. See 
Plaintiff. Der. plaintive-ly, •nas.f. 

FIjAIT, a fold, braid; to fold together, interweave. (F.— L.) 
Minsheu, 1627, has ‘ to platte or wreath.’ Shak. has piat, Romeo, 
i, 4. 89. For plaited, in K. I.ear, i. 1. 1S3, the quartos have pleated, 
the folios plighted. Cotgrave translates h'. plier by ‘ to fould, fdait.’ 
ME. plaiten, pleten, verb; plait, sb. *Playte of a clothe, Plica; 
Playtyd, Plicatus ; Playtyn, Plico ; ’ Promjit. Parv. The pt. t. Waited 
is in P. Plowman, B. v. 212 ; sjjclt pletedr, id. A. v. 126. The verb 
is formed from the sb., which alone is found in French. — OF. pltdt, 
pltit, fiet, a fold (Hurguy ; tiodefroy pives ploit only) ; the mod. F. 
word is pli ; l.ittr^, s. v. pli, gives an example of the use of the form 
ploit in the 13th century. — 1 .ate L. plic‘tum, for plicitum, by-form of 
L. plieatum, acc. of plicatus, pji. of plicare, to fold. The F. verb 
plier » 1.. plicare, and also aiipears as player, ‘ to plie,’ Cot. See Ply. 
Dor. plait-er. Doublets, pleat, plight (2). 

PIiAV, a drawing of anything on a plane or flat surface ; esp. the 
ground-plot ofa building; a scheme. (K.-l,.) In Phillips, ed. J 706; 
J'ope, lissay on Man, i. 6.«- F. plan, ‘ the ground-plat of a building ; * j 
Cot. — F. plan, adj. (fern, pdatie), ff.at, which first occurs in the 16th ] 
century (Littre); a ‘learned’ form of F. plain. A late formation 
from L. pU'iHus, jilain, ffat ; the earlier F. form being plain ; see 
Plain. Der. plan, verb, Pope, Satires from Horace, Kp. II. i. 374. 
Hence plann-er. 

PLAFTSi (i), a level surface. (F.-L.) In Phillips, etl. 1706, 
who speaks of ‘ a geometrical plane,* ‘a vertical plane,' &c. — F. 
plane, tern, of the adj. plan, flat ; with the FI. sense of ‘ a plane,' it 
occurs in Forcadel, Elements d’Euclidc, p. 3 (Littrd), in the 16th 
century. See Plan. We also find E. platte as an adj., as ‘ a plane 
surface,’ See Plane (2). Der. pdani-sphere, q.v. 

PIiAIiTFl (a), a tool ; also, to render a surface level. (F.— 1...) 
1. The carpenter's plane was so called from its use ; the verb is older 
than the sb. in Latin. We find ME. plane, sb., a carpenter’s tool, in 
the Prompt. Parv. This is the F. plane (Cot.), from l.ate L. pdana, 
a caqienter’s jilanc (I.ewis). 2. The verb is ME. pdanen, Chaucer, 
C. T., 1) 1758; spelt planyn in the Prompt. Parv. — F’. planer, to 
plane. — L. planare, to plane (Lewis). ^ Lewis gives Corippus as 
the authority for the verb planare ; Prof. Mayor gives me a re- 
ference to .St. Augustine, de gen. c. Munich. I. § 13. See Plain. 
PLANE (3), FLANE-TBEE, the name of a tree, with spread- 
ing Ixiughs. (F'. — L.— Gk.) MIC. plane; Wyclif, Gen. xxx. 37; 

Squire of Low Degree, ed. Ritson, 1. 40 ; plane-leef, leaf of a plane, 
Trevisa, tr. of lligden, i. 187, 1. 9. — F. plane, ‘ the great m.aple; ’ 
Cot. — L. pdatanum, acc. of pdatanus, a idane. — Gk. rtKiravos, the 
oriental plane ; named from its broad leaves and spreading form 
(Liddell). — c:k. vXarvr, wide, broad. See Brugmann, i. § 444. 
% Sometimes called platane (an inferior form) from L. platanm ; ME. 
^atan, 'I’revisa, tr. of lligden, ii. 303. 

PLANET, a wandering star. (K. — I* — Gk.) So called to dis- 
tinguish them from the fixed stars. MF« pdanete, Rob. of Glonc., 
p. 1 12, 1. 2436. — OF'. ^/ane/r, 13th cent. (IJttr^); mod. F'. p/one/e. — L. 
^anr/a. — Gk. irAanfri^s, a wanderer; lengthened form of irXov^s, a 
wanderer, of which the jil. vKaptjrfs was esp. used to signify the 

r lanets. — Gk. irXavdw, 1 lead astray, c.*Tise to wander ; pass. vX/avaopm, 
wander, roam. — Gk. irXdvi}, a w'andcring about. Der. planet-ar-y, 
Timon, iv. 3. 108; planet-oid (sec Asteroid); planet-stricken or 
pdanet-struck, see Hamlet, i. 1. 162. 

PLANE-TREE ; see Plane (3). 

PLANQENT, clashing, dashing, resounding, striking. (L.) j 
Rare. In Sir II. Taylor, Philip van Artevelde, Part I, i. i. 97. L. | 
plawent-, stem of pl angens, pres. pi. of plangere, to strike; see Plaint. I 
PLANTBFHERE, a sphere projected on a plane. (Hybrid ; L. I 
and Gk.) * Planisphere, a plain sphere, or a sphere projected in piano ; 
as an astrolabe;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. A barbarous hybrid 
compound. From pldm-, for L. planus, flat ; and sphere, a word of 
Gk. origin. See Plain and Sphere. 


FLANK, a board. (F.-L.) ME. planke. Will, of Paleme, 
3778 ; Rob. of Brunne, Handlyng Synne, 5261.— North F. (Picard) 
planke ; Norm. dial. //anywr.-L. pdanea, a board, plank. So called 
from its flatness ; it is a nasalized form from the base PLAK, with 
the idea of flatness. Cf. Gk. n\ 6 p (gen. wXaa-dr), a flat stone; 
whoK-ivos, made of board. See Placenta. Der. pdank, verb. 
CHP The Central F'. form planehe accounts for pdanched, Meas. for 
Meas. iv. 1 . 30. 

PLANT, a vegetable production, esp. a sprout, shoot, twig, slip. 
(L) ME. plante, Chaucer, C. T. 6345 (D 763). AS. pdante; the 
pi. plantan occurs in the entry ‘ Plantaria, gesawena plantan ’ in Voc. 
149. 22.-1.. planta, a plant ; properly, a spreading sucker or shoot. 
F'rom the base PI. AT, spreading, seen in Gk. vXarvs, spreading, 
broad. See Place. ^ ’The L. planta also means the flat sole of 
the foot ; hence ’ to plant one’s foot,’ i. e. to set it flat and firmly 
down. Der. pdant, verb, Chaucer, C. T. 6346 (D 764) ; AS. geplantian, 
Mercian version of Psalm, ciii, 16 ; pdant-er ; plant-at-ion, see Bacon, 
FIssay 33, Of Plantations, from L. plantutio, a planting, which from 
pdantare, to plant. Also plant-ing, plant-ain, planti-grade. 

PLANTAIN (i), the name of a plant. (F*. — L.) yiE. plantain, 
Chaucer, C. T. 16049 58i).-F. plantain, ‘ plantain, waybred ;’ 

Cot. — L. plantaginem, acc. of planta^, a. plantain ; Pliny. fi. So 
named from its flat spreading leaf, and connected with^ planta ; see 
Plant. • So also arose the ME. name waybred, AS. weghriede, 
‘properly way-broad, but called way-bread,' Cockayne’s A.S. Lcech- 
doms, vol. ii. Glossary ; however, the AS. -briede represents the sb. 
briidu, breadth. So also the G. name wegebreit. 

PLANTAIN (2), a tree resembling the banana. (F. — Span. — L.) 
‘ Oranges and plantans, which is a fi uit that groweth upon a tree ; * 
Hakluyt, Voy. vol. ii. pt. 2, p. 129. — OF', plantain, variant of 
platane, oi\g. a. plane-tree (Godefroy). — Span. a plantain; 
variant of platano, (1) a plane-tree, (2) a plantain. — L. //a/antmi, acc. 
of platanus, a i>lane. See Plane (3). 

PLANTIGRADE, walking on the sole of the foot. (I<.) 
Scientific. Coined from plant!-, for planta, the sole of the fool, 
also a plant ; and grad- 1 , to walk. See Plant and Grade. For 
the form plant!-, ct. L. planti-ger, bearing shoots. 

PLAQUE. an ornamental plate, a (metal) tablet for a wall. 
(F'. — Du.) Modern; F. plaque, sb. ; from plaquer, vb., to plate; 
MF. plaquer, to fix, fasten up. — Du. plakken, to jiaste up; see 
Plaok. Placard. 

PLASH (>), a puddle, a shallow pool. (E.) MF.. plasehe, Allit. 
Morte Arthurc, ed. Brock, 279S ; Prompt. I’arv. AS. plesc, Birch, 
Cart. Saxon, iii. 356 ; now Plash Park, ne.ar Cardington, Salo]i ; cf. 
EF'ries. pins, plasse, a shallow pool.+MDu. plasch; ' een plas v^te 
[or] plasch, a plash of water : een plasregen, a sudden flash [ flush] of 
mine ; cf. plasschen in't wafer, to plash, or plunge in the water ; ’ 
Hexham. Hence OF', plascq, plassis, a pool (Godefroy). p. Cf. 
also G. platschen, to sidash, dabble, Dan. pladske (for *pdatske), to 
splash, dabble about, SweH. plaska (for *platska), to dabble, showing 
that a / has been lost before .s, the Du. ^aseh standing for *plat-sch. 
y. The various forms are extensions from the base PLAT, to strike, 
beat, ap]>earing in AS. plcettan, to strike with the palm, slap, John, 
xix. 3 ; also in Swed. dial, pl'dtta, to strike softly, slap, whence the 
frequentative pldttsa, to tap with the finger-points (Rietz). 

FLASH (2), another form of Pleach, q.v. In Nates. 
PLASTER, a composition of lime, water, and sand, for walls ; 
an external medical apjilication for wounds. (L. — Gk.) ME. p/as/rr, 
Chaucer, C. T. 10950 (F 636). [This is a F. spelling, from OF. 
piastre, used in the 13th and 14th century (Littri). The spelling 
plaister in English answers to the occasional 14th cent. F'. spelling 
plmstre.'] AS. plaster, a plaster for wounds ; Cockayne's Leech- 
dqms, i. 298, 1. 12. — L. emplastrum, a plaster; the first syllable 
being dropped ; cf. I «ate L. plasireus, made of plaster (Ducange). — 
Gk. IpvKatTT^y, a plaster; a form used by Galen instead of the 
usual word tfiwKaaroy, a plaster, which is properly the ncut. of 
cM>rXo(rror, daulied on or over.-Gk. i/urkiaaetv, to daub on.-Gk. 
ip- for iy, in, before the following ir ; and vKioauy, to mould, form 
in ciay or wax. Sec In and PlaBtic. ^ Cf. ME. emplaster, sb., 
Rcliq. Antiq. L 54. Der. plaster, verb, ME. plasteren. Prompt. 
Par\’., from MF. plastrer (F. pldtrer), ‘to plaister,' Cot. Also 
plaster-er, plaster-ing. And see piastre. 

PLASTIC, capable of moulding ; also, capable of being 
mouldy. (L. — Gk.) Used in the active sense by Pope, Essay on 
Man, iii. 9; Dunciad, i. 101. — L. p/as/icn.f.^'Gk. vXatrnaJr, fit for, 
or skilful in moulding. Formed with suffix -i/r-os from irXotrr-^r, 
formed, moulded. — Gk. rXdaereiy, to mould. p. Gk. wXdaaetv 
appears to be put for **XdT-y«v, and to be related to £. /old, vb. 
Der. plastic-i-ty, from mod. F. plastieiti (Littrd). 

PLAT (i), PLOT, a patch of ground. (E.) Now commonly 
written plot, which is also the AS. form. Spelt pdat in a Kings ix. 
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a 6 , A.V. *So three in one small plat of ground shall ly ; ' Herrick, 
Hesperides ; to Anthea. ' A garden p/af/e ; ’ Udall's Erasmus, Luke 
xxiii. 50, fol. 182, b. See further under Plot, Fatoh. Hr The 
filing pla/ is prob. due to ME. plat, F. plat, flat ; for which see 

:^AT (2), to plait. (F.-L.) In Shak. Romeo, i. 4. 89. The 
same as Pl^t, q.v. 

PLATANS, a plane-tree; see Plane (3). 

PLATS, a thin piece of metal, flat dish. (F.— L.) ME. plate, 
Chaucer, C. T. 2123 (A 2121). -^OF. and F. plate, in use in the lath 
century ; see Littr6. Hamilton, s.v. plat (flat), gives ‘ Vaiiselle plate, 
hammered plate ; particularly, plate, silver plate.’ Plate is merely 
the fern, of F. plat, flat. Cf. Ijitc L. plata, a lamina, plate of metal ; 
Dncangc ; and esp. Span, plata, plate, silver (whence Za Plata"). But 
the Span, word was derived from the French; Liltre.>-Late L. 
platta, a lamina, ‘plate of metal ;* fern, of Folk-L. *plattus, flat; 
whence Du. and Dan. plat, (I. and Swed. plait, are burrowed. 
Allied to (ik. irXar-vr, broad ; sec Plaoe. Der. plate, vb.. Rich. II, 
>• 3 * ; plate-glass, plat-ing. And sec ptlatt-er, plai-eau, plat-form, 

plat-ina, plat-it-ude. 

FLATSAU, a flat space, tableland. (F. — L.) ‘A rising 
ground or flattish hill . . . called a p/a/ear^ ; ’ Annual Register (1807), 
p. 11, col. 2. — F. plateau ; Cotgrave gives the pi. plateaux, ‘ flat and 
thin stones.’ The mod. F. also means ‘tableland;* Hamilton. 
OF. platel, a small plate, use<l in the I2lh century; Littr^*. Dtmin. 
of plat, a platter, dish, which is a sb. made from the adj. plat, flat. 
See Plate. Doublet, platter, q.v. 

PLATFORM, a flat surface, level scaffolding. (F.— L.) In 
Shak. meaning (1) a terrace, Hamlet, i. 2. 213 ; (2) a scheme, plan, 

I Hen. VI, ii. 1. 77. — F. plateforme, ‘a platform, modell;* Cot — 
F. plate, fern, of plat, flat ; and forme, form ; so that the sense is 
‘ground-plan.’ .See Plate and Form. 

FLAtINA, a heavy metal. (Sj)an. — F. - L.) Added by Todd 
to Johnson's Diet. — Span, platina, so called from its silvery appear- 
ance.— Span, a/n/n, silver. See Plate. Now c.n lied j 

PLATITUDE, a trite or dull remark. (F.— 1 ..) Modern. 
Not in Todd’s Johnson. — F./il«/iti«fe, flatness, insipidity (Hamilton). 
A modern word, coined (on the model of latitude) from F. plat, flat. 
Sec Plate. 

PLATOON, a group of men, sub-division of a comi)any of 
soldiers. (F. — h.) ‘ Platoon, a small square body of 40 or 50 men,’ 
&c. ; Bailey’s Diet., vol. ii. ed. 1731. Adapted from F. peloton, 

‘ pronounced plo-tong, a ball, tennis-ball, group, knot, platoon ; ’ 
Hamilton. Formed, with suffix -on, from MF. pelote, a ball ; whence 
.also F.. mllet. Sec Pellet. 

PLATTER, a fl.at plate or dish. (F. — L.) ME. plater (with 
one /I, Wyclif, Matt, xxiii. 25. AF. plater', N. Bozon, p. 33. A 
])aral 1 cl formation to OF. platel, a plate (Burgny), which is the 
origin of mod.F. plateau, still used in the sense of ‘ waiter, tray, tea- 
board;’ Hamilton. See Plateau. 

PLAUDIT, applause. (L.) The form plaudit is due to mis- 
reading the L. plaudite as if it were an E. word, in which the final 
e would naturally be considered as silent. Sometimes the pronuncia- 
tion in three syllables was kept up, with the singular result that the 
suffix -ite was then occasionally mistaken for the ordinary E. suffix 
-ity. Hence we find 3 forms ; (1) the correct Latin form, considered 
as trisyllabic. ‘ After the plau^te stryke up Our plausible assente 
Drant, tr. of Horace, Art of Poetry, Av. (2) The form in -i/y. ‘ And 
give this virgin crystal plaudities ; ’ Cyril Tourneur, The Revenger’s 
Tragedy, Act ii. sc. i (R.). (3) The clipped E. form. ‘Not only 
the last plaudit to expect ; ’ Denham, Of Old Age, jit. iv. 1 . 44. — L. 
plaudite, clap your hands; a cry addressed by the actors to the 
spectators, requesting them to express their satisfaction. It is the 
imperative pl. of plaudere, to applaud, also spelt plodere\ see 
Plausible. Der. plaudit-or-y, an ill-coined word, neither French 
nor I.Atin. 

PLAUSIBLE, deserving applause, specious. (L.) InShak.it 
means ‘ contented, willing;’ Mens. iii. i. 253. Englished from L. 
plausibilis, praiseworthy. Formed, with suffix ‘bilis, from plausi~, 
for plausus, pp. of plaudere, pirulere, to strike, beat, clap hands, 
applaud. Der. plausihl-y, plausibili-ty, plausible-ness. And see 
plaudit, ap-plaud, ex-plode. 

FLAT, a game, sport, diversion. (E.) ME. play. Chancer, C. T. 
8906 (E 1 330). AS. plega, a game, sport, Grein, ii. 361. fi. We 
may note how frequently the AS. plega was used in the sense of 
fight, skirmish, battle. Thus asc-plega, ash-play, is the play of 
sp^rors, i. e. fighting with spears ; sweord-^ega, sword-play, fighting 
with swords. Even in the Bible, a Sam. ii. 14, to play rosily means 
to fight; but this is due to the use of ludere in the L. version; 
Wyclif uses the same word. To play on an instrument is to strike 
upon it. Cf. ' tympanan plegiendra ’ s of them that strike the timbrels ; 


j AS. version of Ps. Ixvii. 27, ed. Spelman. And again, *plegtdf mid 
handum ’ — clap hands ; Ps. xlvi. 1. Thus the orig. sense of plega is 
a stroke, blow, and plegian is to strike, to clap hands. Perhaps of 
imitative origin. ^ £. MUlIer connects AS. jdega with G. pjlfge, 
care ; the form answers, and the verb may have meant * to be busy 
with.’ See note in N. E. D. ; and see Pught. Der. play, verb, 
ME. pleyen, Chaucer, C. T. 3333, AS. plegian (above). Also flay- 
bill, -book, -fdlaw, -house (AS. pleg-kus, in Mone, Quellen, p. 366), 
-mate, -thing} play-er, play-ing, play-ing-card; play-ful, ME. pitiful. 
Old Eng. Homilies, ed. Moms, i. 205, 1 . 20 ; play-ful-ly, -ness, 

PLEA, an excuse, apology. (F. - L.) ME. plee, Chaucer, Pari, 
of Foules, 485; pie, Rob. of Glouc. p. 471, 1 . 9679; play, Eng. 
Gilds, ed. Toulmin Smith, p. 350, 1 . 13 - AK. plee, N. Bozon, p. I57 ; 
OF. pie, plai, occasional forms of OF. plait, plaid, a plea. Littre 
cites the jd. forms plez, plais,plaiz (12th century) from Ducange, s. v. 
Plaeitum. Cotgrave gives plaid, ‘ sutc, controversic, . . also a plea, 
or a pleading, also, a court of pleading.'— Late L. plaeitum, a judge- 
ment, decision, decree, sentence ; also a public assembly, conference, 
or council, so called because of the decisions therein determined on ; 
L. plaeitum, an oi>inion. [The order of ideas is: that which is 
pleasing to all, an ooinion, decision, conference for obtaining 
decisions, public court, law-court, proceedings or sentence in a law- 
court, and finally pleading, plea. The word has run a long career, 
with other meanings beside those here cited ; see Dncangc. ] — L. 
plaeitum, neut. of plaeitus, pp. of placere, to please ; see Please. 
Der. plead. 

PLEACH, PLASH. to intertwine boughs in a hedge, to 
strengthen a hedge by enweaving boughs or twigs. (F. — L.) ‘The 
hedge to plash; * Hood, The Lay of the Labourer, st. 5. 'The 
pleached bower;’ Much Ado, iii. 1. 7. plechen, used in the 
sense ‘to propagate a vine; ’ I’alladius on Husbandrye, ed. Lodge, 
b. iii. 1 . 330. - OF. plescier, plessier, later, plesser, ‘to plash, to bow, 
fold, or plait young branches one within another, also, to thicken 
a hedge or cover a walk by plashing ; * Cot. Norm. dial, plesser 
(Moisy). Formed from a Late L. type *plectidre, later plessdre, to 
pleach; from Late L. *pleetia, later plessa, a thicket of interwoven 
boughs, occurring A.p. 1215 (Ducange). \Vc also foA plesseium, 
a pleaclicd hedge ; and numerous similar forms. p. All from L. 
pleetere, to weave. Plee-t-ere is extended from the base PLEK, to 
weave, appearing in Gk. wkiK-etv, to weave, and in L. plie-are, to 
fold. Stc Ply, Plait. The form pleach answers to on OF. dial, 
form plechier. 

PLEAD, to urge an excuse or plea. (F.— L.) ME. pleden. 

‘ Pledoures shuh'e peynen hem to plede for such ’ pleaders should 
take pains to plead for such; 1 *. Plowman, B. vii. 42. [We also 
find the form pleten, id. vii. 39.] Also plaiden, t)wl and Ni^tingale, 
184.— OF. plaider, ‘ to plead, argue, or open a case before a judge, 
also, to sue, contende, goe to law ; ' Cot. — OF. plaid, a jdea ; see 
Plea. i|[ The form pleten is due to OF. plet, nn occasional form of 
plaid which preserves the t of L, plaeitum. Der. /rfearf-er — ME. 
pledmar, as almve, from F. plaideur, * a lawyer, arguer, pleader,’ C.'ot. 
Also plead-ing, plead-ing-ly. 

PIiBAElE, to delight, satisfy. (F. —L.) ME. p/esan, P. Plowman, 
B. xiv. 220; Chaucer, C. T. 11019 (F 707). — OF. plesir, plaisir, 
mod. F. plaire, to please. — L. placere, to please. Allied to ^dcare, 
to appease. Der. pleas-er, pleas-ing, pleas-ing-ly. Also pleas-ant, 
ME. plesaunt, Wyclif, Heb. x. 8, from OF. plesant, pres. part, of 
plesir, to please. Hence pleas-ant-ly, -ness; also pleasant -r-y, 
Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, vol. i. c. 3 (R.), from F. plaisan- 
terie, ‘ jeasting, merriment,’ Cot. And see pleas-ure, plae-able, plac-id, 
com-fln-cent, dis-please, plea, plead. 

PLEABU]^, agreeable emotion, gratification. (F.— L.) For- 
merly plesure, as in The Nut-brown Maid (about A.n. 1500), I. 93 ; 
see Spec, of ^g. ed. Skeat, p. 102. Aho pleasure, Skelton, Phyllyp 
Sparowe, 1004 ; id. p. 147. Formed, by the curious change of -ir 
into -ure, from MK. plesir (sjiclt plesyr), Flower and Leaf, 1 . 113; 
playsir, Caxton, Hist. Troye, leaf 331. — F. plaisir, pleasure; the 
same change occurs in leis-ure, whilst in treas-ureXho suffix takes the 
place of -or. I'he object seems to have been to give the word an 
apparent substantival ending. B. Again, the F. plaisir is merely 
a substantival use of the OF. infin. plaisir, to please; just as F. 
loisir (leisure) is properly an infinitive also. See PleaAe. Der. 
pleasure, verb, in Tottelrs Miscellany, ed. Arber, p. 128, L 16 of 
Poem on the Death of Master Dcuerox; also pleasure-boat, pleasure- 
ground; ^easur-able, a coined word; pleasur-abl-y, pleasur-able-ness. 

PLEAT, the same word as Plait, q.v. 

PLEBEIAN, pertaining to the common people, vulgar. (F.— L.) 
In Sliak. Cor. i. 9. 7 ; ii. 1. xo ; &c.— OF. plebeien, mod. Y.plfbeien; 
omitted by Cotgrave, but in use in the 14th century; Littr^. Form^ 
with suffix -en «L. -dmu) from L. plebeius, plebeian.— I.- 
stem of plebes, more usually plebs (stem plebi-), the jieople. P- fVe-a*- 
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orig. meant ‘ a crowd, a multitude,* and is connected with pli-riqui, 
very many, pie-nus, full , file. wKffiot, a multitude, wKqpqt. full. See 
Plenary. Dor. plebeian^ sb. 

pr-ianTOPM. a small instrument for plucking the strings of a 
lyre or harjj. (L. — Gk.) L. plectnm. — (^k. wXqierpov, an instrument 
to strike with. — Gk. irX^irattv (for *irA^-y«v), to strike ; cf. pt. t. 
vi-vX^y-a, Allied to irXijy-^, a stroke, L. phlga ; see PlaffUe. 
PLEDGE, a security, surety. (F.— OLow(i.) ME. plfgge, a 
hostage, Trevisa, iii. 129, 1. 6, and 321, 1. 8; Eng. Gilds, ed. 
'J'oulmin Smith, ]). 382, 1. 26; also a security. Prompt. Parv.— OF. 
plege, ‘ a pledge, a surety,* Cot. ; mod. F. pieige. Connected with 
OF. Wevir (Bnrguy), later pleuvir, *to warrant, assure,* Cot.; see 
Bepieyy. ■ 9. Of uncertain etymology ; but Kluge proposes to 
derive it from OSax. plegan, to attend to, to promise, to pledge 
oneself ; cf. OHG. pflegartf to answer for (G. pflegeti) ; also AS. 
//eon, to risk ; pleok, risk (Franck). See Plight (i). Dar. pledge^ 
verb, 3 Hen. VI, iii. 3. 250 ; pledg-er. 

PLEIAD, one of the group of stars in the constellation Taurus, 
called the Pleiades. (L. — Gk.) ‘ The sweet influences of Pleiades 
Job xxxviii. 31. — L. P/eiodev, pi. — (ik. nXemSer, a group of seven 
stars in the' constellation Taurus ; Ionic IIAi/idSn. (Not, as fabled, 
allied to n Xitiv, to sail.) 

PLEIOOENE, more recent ; PLEISTOCENE, most recent. 
(Gk.) Terms in geology referring to strata. Coined from Gk. 
wX«iw-y, more, wA«ffTo-s, most ; and teaivos, recent, new. Gk. 

«ActW, vXttoTos are comp, and supcrl. forms from voAvt, much, 
allied to nXi-an, full ; sec Plenary. The adj. noii^os is allied to 
Skt. ianyfi, a maiden ; Brugmann, L S ^47. 

PLENARY, full, com]dcte. (I^te i.. — L.) Spelt plenarie in 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. J^nglished from l^ate L. plenarim^ entire, 
occurring in St. Augustine (N. E. D.) ; which is extended, with suflix 
-nrius, from L. //e/iiM, full. fi. I..//«-»f/s is connected with (ik. irAt'-os, 
full, vi/i-vA^-/u, 1 fdi; from the base *p/i, to fill. ^PEL; cf. E. 
Full, q. v. Der. pleni-potent-i-ar-y, q. v., pleni-tude, q. v. , plent-y, q. v. 
From the same root are com-pUte^ tom-ple-nunt^ de-plei-ion^ ex-plel-ivtt 
im-ple~mentf re-plete^ re-plen-ish, sup-ple-mentf sup-ply, ac-enm-pUsh, 
pleb-tian, plu-ral, &c. Also (of Gk. origin) ple-o-nasm, ple-tkora, 
plei-n-cene, police. Also full, q.v. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY, having full powers. (I..) Some- 
times used as a sb., but properly an adj., as in * the plenipotentiary 
ministers* in Howell, Famii. Letters, bk. ii. let. 44. Dec. i, 1643. 
Coined from L. plUni-, for plmus, full ; and potenti-, deck stem of 
potens, powerful; with suflix -arius. See Plenary and Potent. 
^ Milt on has plenipntent, P. L. x. 404. 

PLENITUDE, fulness, abundance. (F. — L.) In .Shak. Com- 
plaint, 302.— OF. plenitude, * plenitude ; ’ Cot. — L. plenilUdo, fulness. 
— L. pleni-, for plenm, full; with suflix -/ui/o. See Plenary, 
Plenty. 

PLENTY, abundance. (F. — I..) In early use. ME. plente, 
pientee, Ancren Kiwle, p. 1 94, 1. 6. — OF. plente, plentet, later plente, 
‘plenty ;’ Cot.- L. plenitatem, acc. of pleniiiis, fulness.- L. pliini-, for 
plenus, full; with suflix -tas. Sec Plenary, Plenitude. Der. 
plente-ous, ME. plenteus, Rob. of Glouc. p. 23, 1. 531, frequently s])elt 
plentiuous ( -- plentivous), Wyclif, Matt. v. 12, 1 Thess. iii. la, from 
OF. plentivosi this form appears to he made with suflix -os (=L. 
•ostts) from OF. pdentif, answering to a L. form *plenitiuus. Ilence 
flenteous-ly, -ness. Also plentiful, Hamlet, ii. 2. a02 ; plenti-ful-ly, 
-ness. 

PLEONASM, redundancy of language. (L. — Gk.) Spelt pleo- 
nasms in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — L/Zeonasmus (Lewis).- Gk. wXeovaaftos, 
abundance, pleonasm. — Gk. wXfoyd^fiy, to abound, lit. to be more.— 
Gk. nXfov, nent. of nXicay, uXeiaiy, more. See Pleiooene. Der. 
pleonast ic, from Gk. *vX*oyaoTiK6s, redundant ; pleonast-ic-al-ly. 
PLESIOSAURUS, an extinct genus of Keptilia. (Gk.) The 
name signifies * like a lizard.*— Gk. wXqaio-s, near, allied to neXas, 
near ; and aavpos, a lizard. 

PLETHORA, excessive fulness, esp. of blood. (1.,. — Gk.) ‘ Ful- 
nesse, in greke plethora, in latyne plenitudo ; ’ .Sir T. Elyot, Castel of 
Helth, b. iii. c. 1. The o is long. A Latinized spelling of Gk. 
wKqSiipti, fulness. — Gk. irA90-or, a throng, crowd; with the suflix 
-ej-pij. p. Gk. irX^-Sos (like vXri-piis, full) is from the base wAi;, seen 
in wip-wXri-fu, 1 fill ; sec Plenary. Der. plethor-ie. 

PI^URISY, inflammation of the pleura, or membrane which 
covers the lungs. (F. -• L. — Gk.) [Quite different from plurity, q.v.] 
Spelt pUurisie in Baret, ed. 1580, and in Cotgrave. — MF. pleuresie, 
‘a pleurisie;' Cot. — L. pleurisis, another form of //evri/is. — Gk. 
wXevpiTis, pleurisy. — Gk. nXfvpa, a rib, the side, the * pleura.’ Der. 
fteurit-ic, from Gk. nXeuptrinus, suffering from pleurisy ; pleurit-ic-al. 
Alio pieuro-pnMmon-ia, inflammation of the pleura and lungs, from 
Gk. we^tuay, a lutm; see Pneumatic. 

PLIABLE, PLIANT, PLIERS; see under Ply. j 


PLIGHT (1), an engagement, promise; usually as a verb, to 
pledge. (E.) ME. pliht, pligt (i) danger, Layamon, 3897; (a) 
engagement. Story of Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1269. AS. 
phht, risk, danger, used to translate L. pertadum in iElfric’s Colloquy, 
in the Merchant’s second speech ; whence the verb pUhtan, to endanger 
(and later, to promise under peril of forfeiture) ; see Toller, p. The 
sb. pliht is formed with the substantival suflix -t (Idg. -to-) from the 
strong verb pleon (<*pleh-an), to risk, imperil, in Alfred’s tr. of 
(Gregory’s Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, p. 229, 1. 20; the pt. t. pleah 
occurs in the same, p. 37, 1. 7.+OFries. plicht, peril, risk, care ; 
we also find the O Fries, fie, //i, danger, answering to AS. pliok, 
danger, in A^lfred, tr. of Gregory, p. 393, 1. 9 ; MDu. plickt, ‘ duty, 
debt, obligation, ^ministration, office, custom, or use ; ' Hexham ; 
cf. plegen, ‘ to be accustomed, to ex|>erimeiit, or trie * [i.e. to risk] ; 
id.; G. pjliekt, duty, obligation, faith, allegiance, oath; from the 
OHG. strong verb plegan, to promise or engage to do. ^ The 
base is plek, whence *pfek-t>plih-i ; perhaps the same base occurs in 
pleg-an, to play. Der. plight, verb, ME. pli^ten, plihten, P. Plowman, 
1^- vk S.*)* pliktan, weak verb, to imperil. Laws of King Cnut 
(Secular), $ 67, in Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, i. 410 ; pligkt-er, Antony, 
iii. 13. 126. 

PLIGHT (2), to fold ; as sb., a fold ; also, a state, a condition. 
(F.— L.) Shak. has ^ plighted cunvang* K. Lear, i. 1. 283 ; where the 
quarto editions have pleated. Spenser has * with many a folded 
flight F. Q. ii. 3. 26; also plight plighted) as a pp. meaning 

* folded* or ‘ plaited,* F. Q. ii. 6. 7, vi. 7. 43. Palsgrave has : ‘ 1 
plyght or folde ; I flyght a gowiie, I set the plyghtes in ordre.* p. The 
word is really misspelt, by confusion with plight ( 1 ), and should be 
plite, without gh. Chaucer has the verb //f/eit, to fold, Troilus, ii. 697, 
1 204. It is clearly a mere variant of plait or pleat, due to the/emi«i/i« 
form of the L. pp. ; whereas plait is from the masculine. Sec Plait. 
Y- ME. plyte, state, condition, is the same wonl ; ‘ To bringe our 
craft al in another plyte ; ’ Chaucer, C. T., G 952. Palsgrave has; 

* Plyte or state.* — AF. plyte, state, condition ; given by Godefroy as 
a doubtful word in Littleton, Instit. 306 ; but it is merely the fern, 
of OF. floit, a fold, plait, also ‘ manicre d’etre, situation ; * Godefroy. 
See Idtticton’s Tenures, ed. 1612, foil. 69 and 83 b.ick; and see 
Roquefort, who explains plyte, fliste, as * condition, state.’- Folk-L. 
type *plecta, for plicita, by-form of pliedta, fem. of plicatus, pp. of 
plicare, to fold. Cf. F, /iY<L. lectum. I[f ‘ Plite of lawne, &c., 
seemeth to be a certaine measure, or quantitie thereof. Anno 3 
Edw. TV, 5 ;* Minsheu. 

PLINTH, the lowest part of the base of a column. (L. — Gk.) 
*Plinthe, the neather part of a pillars foot, of the forme of a four- 
square bricke or tile ; ’ Minsheu, ed. 1 C2 7 . Cotgrave gives F. plinthe, 
*a plinth,* &c. — 1.. plinthus.wmCtk. vXirOos, a brick or tile, a brick- 
shaped b^y, a p linth. Cognate with E. Flint, q.v. 

PLIOCENE ; see Pleiooene. 

PLOD, to trudge on laboriously, labour unintermittingly. (E.) 
In Shak. Sonnet 50, Merry Wives, i. 3. 91 , All ’s Well, iii. 4. 6. ‘ The 
primitive sense of plod is to tramp through the wet, and thence, 
figuratively, to proceed painfully and laboriously ;’ Wedgwood. It 
particularly means to wade through pools ; the E. 1).D. gives plodder, 
mud ; also, to walk through mud ; pload, plowd, to walk through 
mire and water. The ME. sb. plod (dat. flodde) meant a filthy pool 
or puddle ; ‘ In a foul flodde in the strete snththe me hym slong* — 
people then threwe him into a foul puddle in the street ; Rob. of 
Clone, p. 536, 1. 1 1077. So also Northern plud, a puddle ; E. D. D. ; 
cf. Irish phtd, plodan, a pool, standing water, plodach, a puddle ; Gael. 
plod, a pool, standing water, plodan, a small pool ; the Irish and 
Gael, forms being from ME. plod (Macbain). Cf. also EFries. 
fludem, to splash about in water; Dan. dial, pludder, TJan, plodder, 
mud ; Low (i. pladdem, to splash about in water (cf. plad, to wade, 
in Nares). Of imitative origin ; see Plaoh ( i). Der. kodd-yr, plodd- 
ing, plodd-ing-ly. 

feOT ( i), a conspiracy, stratagem. (F. - L) An early instance of 
the word seems to be in Spraser, F. Q. vii. 6. 23 (about a.d. 1590) ; 
he also has pltd as a verb, id. iii. 11. 20. Perhaps shortened from 
comfltU, used in exactly the same sense, both as a sb. and verb. 
The sb. compllt i.s in Shak. Rich. Ill, iii. i. 192 ; and the pp. eom- 
flatted in Rich. II, i. i . 96 . We have numerous examples of the loss 
of an initial syllable, as ia fence for defence, sport for depart, story for 
history. Shak. has both flot and complot, and both words are em- 
ployed by him both as sb. and verb. Minsheu, ed. 1627, gives corn- 
plot, but does not recognise flat, except as a ground-plan. — F. com- 
//o/, *^a complot, conspiracy ; ’ whence eomploter, ‘ to complot, con- 
spire,* Cot. The OF. camflot means (i) crowd, in the 12th century, 
(2) a battle, (3) a plot ; and is of disputed origin, p. Complot and 
flot arc nearly of the same date, and were sometimes associated. 
Shak. has : ‘To plot, contrive, or complot any ill ;’ Rich. II, i. 3. 189. 
Chapman has : ‘ All plots and eimplots of his villany ; * Alphonsus, 
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PLOT, PLAT 


V. 4. y. But it is not unlikely that plot was sometimes an abbre- 
viation of plot/omif a variant of i. e. a plan, orig. a map or 

sketch of a place ; it occurs in Gascoigne’s Art of Venerie, 1 . 40 (X 575 )’ 
It is certain that plM was used as an abbreviation of platform^ a map ; 
as in Higgins, Mirror for Mag., ed. 1815, i. 315 (1574). Cf . ' I am 
devising a platform in my head;’ Lyly, Campaspe, Act v. Sc. a. 

‘ The ^att and fabrick of our purpose ; * Letters of Kminent Men, ed. 
Sir IT. Ellis (Camden Soc.), p. 155. * The Captain did plat out and 
descriire the situation of all the ilands ; * Hakluyt, Voy. iii. 98 (we 
now say plot out). See Platform; and see Notes on £. Etym., 
p. 219. Der. plot, verb ; platt~er. 

PLOT (2), PLAT, a small piece of ground. (E.) A plat is a 
patch of ground; and it also meant, in ME., a spot on a garment. 

* Many foulc plottes * many dirty spots (on a garment) ; P. Plowman, 
B. xiii. 318. [In the Prompt. Parv. p. 405, we are told that plot 
means the same as plek ; and we also nnd * Pltcke, or plotte, portiun- 
cula.’ Way’s note adds that *Pleek is given by Cole, Ray, and 
(irose as a North-Country word, signifying a place, and is likewise 
noticed by Tim Bobbin ; ’ and he correctly refers it to AS.plac, Matt, 
vi. 5 (Northumb. version).] The expression *plot of floures faire’ 
occurs in the Flower and the Leaf, 1 . 499 (15th century). AS. plot, 
a patch of ground; A. S. I.eechdoms, ed. Cockayne, iii. 286, 1 . 19 
(the same passage is in Schmid, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, App. 
XI, 1 . 5 ; p. 408, ed. 1858). Cf. Goth. fJats, a patch, Mark ii. ai ; 
MDu. puts, ‘ a peecc or a patch of cloth ; ’ Hexham ; Dan. plet, a 
sj’ot, plot ; grees-pUt, a grass-plot. We also find AS. splott, a plot 
of land (Toller). ^ For the spelling plat, see Plat (i). 

PLOUGH, an instrument for turning up the soil. (£.) ME. 
plmh, plou, plow ; Chaucer, C. T. 889 (A 887) ; Ilavelok, 1017. The 
traces of it in AS. are but slight; we find plok*»o. plough-land, in 
A.S. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, iii. 286, 1 . 19, where is the phrase 
‘ ne idol ne neither plot of ground nor plough-land. EFries. 

/i/fig.+Icel. //Mgr, a i)loagh (the usual Norse word being arOr) ; Swed. 
//Mg; Dan. pluv. We find also OFries. ploch, G. pflug, C)H(i. 
pfluoc. The Lithuan pivgas, Russ, pluge, a plough, are borrowed 
words from the Teutonic. Der. plough, verb. Cor. iii. 1. 71 ; 
plotigh-er, see I.atimcr's Sermon on the Ploughers ; plough-abU ; 
plough-boy ; plough-iron, 2 Hen. IV, v. i. 20 ; plough-man, ME. plow- 
man, Chaucer, C. T., 531 (A 529) ; plough-ahar*, spelt plowh-schare in 
7 'revisa, ii. 353, and derived from the verb to shear, 

PLOVER, the name of a wading bird. (F. - L.) ME. plouer 
(with u for v), P. Plowman’s Crede, etl. Skeat, 764; Gower, C. A. 
iii. 33; bk.vi. 943 ; Prompt. Parv. — OF. //owVr, in the 13th century 
(Littri), later pluvier, * a plover; ’ Cot. Formed as if from a I.atc L. 
type *phmtrius, equivalent to L. pluuudis, belonging to rain, because 
these birds were said to be most seen and caught in a rainy season. — 
L. pluuia, rain.-*L, pluit, it rains. See Pluvial. ^ * We derive it 
from the F. pluvier, pour ce qu’on Ic prend mieux en temps pluvieux 
qu’en nulle autre saison ; ’ Belon, Oyseanx, 260 ; cited in Pennant, 
Zoology, vol. ii (R.). Perhaps it was only a fancy. Wedgwood 
remarks that the G. name is regenpfeifer, the rain-pii»er. 

PLUCK, to pull away sharply, to snatch. (E.) pluhhen, 
P. Plowman, B. v. 591 ; xii. 249; Wyclif, Matt. xii. i. AS. pluccian. 
Matt. xii. i.+Dii. plukken; Icel. plokka, pluhka, perhaps a borrowed 
word; Dan. plubke-, Swed. plocka; G. pfluclcen, fi. Some think the 
word to be not orig. Teutonic, but borrowed from Late L. *pilueeare 
(whence Ilal. piluccare, to ]>luck out hair), from L. pilus, a hair; see 
Pile (3). This is doubtful. Der, pluck, sb., a butcher’s term for 
the heart, liver, and lights of an animal, prob. because they are plucked 
out after killing it ; Skinner, ed. 1671, has * pluck, a sheep’s pluck, i. e. 
cor animalis,’ an animal's heart. Hence //ucilr in the sense of * spirit, 
courage ; ’ whence the adj. plucky. Cf. the phrase * pluck up thy 
spirits,’ Tam. Shrew, iv. 3. 38 ; • pluck up, my heart,’ Much Ado, 
V. I. 207. 

PLUG, a block or peg used to stop a hole. (Du.) Skinner, ed. 
1671, has ‘a plug, or splug\* but that the initial s is a true part 
of the word may lie doubted. The word is also in Hexham, ed. 
1658, and was probaldy borrowed from Dutch.— MDu. plugge, *a 
plugge, or a woodden i^egg ; * also pluggen, * to plugge, or pegge ; * 
Hexham. Mod.Du. plug, a peg, bung. We find also Swed. plugg, 
a plug; G. pflock, a wooden mail, plug, peg, pin; Low G. plugge, 
peg (I<Ubbcn). Der. //wg, verb. 

PLUM, the name of a fruit. (L.— Gk.) ME. fioume, pAowme, 
Prompt. Parv. ‘ Piries and plomtrees * -^r-trees and plum-trees, P. 
Plowman, B. v. t6. AS. plume, iElfric’s Grammar, ed. Zupitza, p. ao ; 
cf. plum-sla, lit. plum-sloe, plum-treaw, plum-tree, in iEIfric’s Gloss., 
Nomina Arborum. Here kum-sla translates L. pruniculus, and //um- 
treow translates /runws. p. The AS. plnme is a mere variation of L. 
pruua, pi. of prfwum, a plum, with change of r to /, and of n to m. 
'Phe change from r to / is very common, and hardly needs illustration ; 
the Span, eoronel — £. colonel ; cf. Westphal. plume, prume, a plum ; and 


L. plumum in the Corpus Glossary, 1 . 1600, The change from n to 
m is not infrequent, as in lime-tree for line-tree, venom for L. uenentm, 
vellum from F. velin, megrim from F. migraine. Thus ** * 
doublet of prune ; see Prune, which is of Gk. origin. The Swetl. 
plommon, Dan. blomme, G. pjlaume, are all alike due to pr&num. 
Der. plum-tree, as above ; plum-cake, plum-pudding. Doublet, prune 

PLUMAGE, the whole feathers of a bird. (F.— L.) * Pruning 
his plumage, cleansing every quill;’ Dray'ton, Noah’s Flood (the 
dove); plumage, Book of St. Alban’s, fol. a 7, back.— F. plumage, 
‘ feathers ; ’ Cot. — F. plume, a feather ; sec Plume. 

PLUMB, a mass of lead hung on a string to show a perpendicular 
direction. (F.— L.) * Plumbe of Iced [lead]. Plumbum Prompt. 

Parv. The older spelling is plomb, shortened to plom in the comp. 
plomrewle, a plumb-rule, Chancer, On the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, pt. ii. 
i 38, L 6.— F'. plomb, ‘lead, also, a carpenter’s plummet or plomb- 
iine;’ Cot. — L. plumbum, lead. p. Probably cognate with Gk. 
/toXtffos, fibXvfiSos, lead. Der. plumb, verb, to sounrl the depth of 
water with a plnmb-line, from F. plumber, * to sound,’ Cot. ; plumb- 
line, plumb-rule, used by Cot. to translate F. plombet ; plumh-er, also 
spelt plummer, as by Cot. to translate F. plombier ; plwnb-er-y, i. e. 
plumber’s shop. Bp. Hall, Satires, Bk. v. sat. i , 1 . 5 from end. Also 
plttmb-e-an, plumb-e-ous, leaden, both formed from L. plumbeus, leaden. 
Also plumh-ago, q. v. ; plumm-et, q.v. ; plump (2), plunge. 

PLUMBAGO, black-lead. (L.) A mineral resembling lead, 
but rcallv different from it. In Ash’s Diet., ed. 1777, but only as a 
botanical term, * lead-wort.* — L. plumbago, a kind of leaden ore ; 
black-lead. —L. plumbum, lead. Cf. lumb-ago, from L. lunAus. 
PIjUME, a feather. (F.— L.) In Shak. Cor. iii. 3. 126; the 

ME. pi. plumes occurs in Richard the Kedeles, iii. 49.— F. plume, * a 

feather, plume of feathers;’ Cot. — L. //fima, a small soft feather, 
piece of down. p. Prob. so called from its floating in the air; 
from to fly; see Fly (1). Brugmann, i. f 681 (d). 

Der. Jlttme, verb, esp. in pp. plumed, K. I.ear, iv. 2. 57, 0 th. iii. 
3. ,349; plum-ose; also plum-age, c^.y. 

PLUMMET, a leaden weight, a plumMine. (F. — L.) ME. 
plommet, Wyclif, Deeds [Acts], xxvii. 28. — OF. plommet (Godefroy) ; 

MF. plombet, *a plummet,’ Cot. Diinin. of plomb, lead; it thus 
means * a small piece of lead.’ See Plumb. 

PLUMP (I), full, round, fleshy. (E.) ‘ Plump Jack,’ i Hen. IV, 
ih 4- 527; * Bacchus,’ Antony, ii. 7. 121. ME. plomp, rude, 

clownish (as in Dutch), Caxton, Ir. of Reynard the Fox, ed. Arber, 
p. 100, 1 . 12. The word is in rather early use as a sb., meaning 
* a cluster, a clump,’ applied either to a compact body of men, or to 
a clump of trees. 'Presede into the //tim/e’— he pressed into the 
throng; Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 2199. Though it cannot be 
traced much further hack, the word may be E., as the radical verb 
is preserved in the prov. E. //im, to swell, to swell out ; used in 
many dialects ; so also prov. E. plum, plump, to swell ; see £. D. D. 
P. Hence plump means orig. ’swollen,’ and since that which is 
swollen becomes tight and firm, we find plump further used in the 
j sense of ‘hard;’ as ‘the ways arc //«»*/’ = the roads are hard 
(Kent) ; K 1 ). S. Gloss. B. 11; C. 5. In Oxfordshire the word 
I plim is also used as an adj., in the sense of plump. The word ap- 
pears in other Tcntonic tongues. Cf. EFries. and Low G. plump, 

\ bulky, thick. •{> MDu. plomp, ‘rude, clownish, blockish, or dull;’ 
Hexham. This is a metaphorical use, from the notion of thickness; 
Swed. plump, clownisli, coarse; Dan. plump, clumsy, vulgar; G. 
plump, heavy, clumsy, blunt. Der. plump-ly, plump-ness. Also 
plump-er, a vote given at elections, when a man who has a vote for 
two separate candidates gives a single vote to one, thus (in my 
opinion) swelling out that candidate’s number of votes as compared 
with the rest; see Todd’s Johnson. Also plump-y, as above. Also 
plump, sb., a cluster, as above ; plwmp or plump out, verb, to swell out. 

PLUMP (2), straight downward. (F. — L.) Formerly also plum, 
plumb. * Plumb down he drops,’ Milton, P. I^. ii. 933 ; cf. * Which 
thou hast perpendicularly fell,’ K. Lear, iv. 6. 54. ‘ They do not 
fall plumb down, but decline a little from the perpendicular;* 
Bentley, Serm. a (Todd). Of French origin ; but altered to plump 
by the influence of plump (3) below. Really dne to plumb, and 
derived from F. plomb, L. plumbum, lead. * To fall like lead ’ must 
have been a favonrite metaphor from the earliest times, and Dies 
shows, in his article on Ital, piombare, to fall like lead, that this 
' metaphor is widely spread in the Romance languages. Cf. Ital. 

I eadere a piombo, to fall plump, lit. like lead ; F. d fiomb, * down- 
I right ; ’ a plomb sur, ‘ direct, or downright ; ’ Cot. See plumb in 
[ N. £. D., and Plumb (above). 

iraiUl^ (3), vb., to fall heavily down. (E.) * It will give you 
a notion how Dulc^a plumps into a chair ; ’ Spectator, No. 492. 
Apparently of imitative origin ; cf. prov. E. //tim/, a plunge ; alsi>, 
to plunge heavily, to sink. ME. plumpen ; ‘ Plump hym in water ; 
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Liber Cure Cocorum, p. 51.4'E^Fries. flumptn^ to fall heavily, 
fUmpWy to plunge into water ; so also Du. plompen, G. piumpen, 
Swed. plumpOf to fall heavily. Under the influence of this word, the 
adv. plumb, * straight downward,' became plump ; see Plump (0. 
I^TTIS’DER, to rob, pillage. (G.) A note in Johnson’s Diet, 
(ed. 'J’odd) says that * h uller considers the word as introduced into 
the language about 1642.* R. p;ives a quotation for it from Prynne, 
Treachery and Disloyalty, pt. iv. pp. a8, 29 (not dated, but after 
A. D. 1642, as it refers to the civil war). He also cites a quotation 
dated 1642 ; but it first occurs in 1632, in the Swedish Intelligencer, 
ii. 179 (N.£. D.). Hexham, in his Du. Diet, ed. 1658, gives 
MDu. plunderen, plonderen, * to plunder, or to pillage ; * the mod. 
Du. spelling is plunderen. It is one of the very few G. words in 
Knglish, and seems to have been introduced directly rather than 
through the Dutch. «iG.p/underfi, to plunder, pillage, sack, ransack: 
provincially, to remove with one’s baggage. Derived from the G. 
sb. plunder, trumpery, trash, bagg.'ige, lumber ; the E. keeping the 
vowel of the sb. fi. Connected with Low (i. plunnen, formerly 
also plunden, rags ; Rremen Worterbuch. The cjrig. sense of the sb. 
was ‘ rags,’ hence, worthless household stuff ; the verb meant, accord- 
>”t;lyi to strip a household even of its least valuable contents. The 
Dan. plyndrej Swed. plundra, Du. plunderen, are all alike borrowed 
from the G. or Low G. % See Trench, Eng. Past and Present. 
He says that ^plunder was brought back from Germany about the 
beginning of our Civil Wars, by the soldiers who had served under 
Gustavus Adolphus and his captains.* And again, * on plumier, 
there arc two instructive passages in Fuller’s Church History, b. xi. 
( 4> 33 i ^nd b. ix. $ 4 ; and one in llcylin’s Animadversions there- 
upon, p. 196.’ Der. plunder, sb., which seems to be a later word in 
E., though really the original word ; plunder-er. 

FLUNOE, to cast or fall suddenly into water or other liquid. 
(F. -L.) ME. ploungeu', *and wenen [imagine] that it be right 
blisful thing to ploungen hem in volnjituous dclyt ; ’ Chaucer, tr. of 
Iloethius, b. iii, pr. 2,1. plonger, ‘to plunge, dive, duck;* 

Ctd. I'ormed from a Late L. type *ptumbicdre, not found, but the 
existence of which is verified by the Picard plonquer, to plunge, dive, 
due to the same form ; see Diex, s.v. piotnhare. fi. Thus planger 
is a frequentative of plomher, to cover with lead, to sound the depth 
of water ; from F. plomb, lead ; see Plumb. Cf. Ttal. ptombare, 

' to throw, to hurle, ... to fall heauilie as a ])1ummet of leade ; * 
Florio; also Koumantsch plumhar, to fall heavily (Carigiet). Cf. 
AF. pfuffge, plunges, Bestiary, 832. See also Flump (2). Der. 
plu^e, sb., p lung -er, plung-ing. 

PLUPERFECT, the name of a tense in grammar. (L.) In the 
Grammar prefixed to Cotgmve’s F. Diet, will be found the expres- 
sion ' the pra;terplu])erfect tense ;’ he gives * Lavoies esid, I had been,* 
ns an example. The E. word is a curious corru])tion of the L. name 
for the tense, vis, plusquamperfeclum. We have dro])|)ed the syllable 
quant, and given to plus the F. pronunciation. i-L. plus, more ; quam, 
than ; and perfeetum, perfect. See Plural and Perfect. 
PLURAL. containing or expressing more than one. (F.— L.) A 
term in grammar. In Shnk. Merry Wives, iv. 1. 59. ME. plural ; 

‘ ]»e plural nombre;’ Trevisa, ii. 171, 1. 2«; ; plurel, id. ii. 173, 1. ii. 
— OF. ^Mr«/ (1 2th century, Uttic^) ; mod. F. pluriel.mmL., ^urCdis, 
plural ; because expressive of ‘more’ than one. — L. plfir-, deck 
liasc of plus, more, anciently spelt pious. Connected with Gk. 
full, v\ciW, more; see Plenary. Brugmann, ii. $ 135. Dor. 
plnrnl-ly, plural-ist, plural-ism. Also plural-i-ty, pluralite, P. 
Plowman, C. iv. 33, from F. pluraliti, ‘plurality, or morenesse,’ Cot., 
which from L. acc. plurrditdtem. And see plurisy. 

PLURIBIT. superabundance. {\..\ misformed.) Shak.has^/wmy 
to express ‘ plethora,* Hamlet, iv. 7. 1 18. So also in Massinger, The 
Picture, iv. 2 (Sophia) : * A ^urisy of ill blood yon must let out.' 
And in The Two Noble Kinsmen, v. i. 66; and in Ford, Fancies 
Chaste and Noble, A. iv. sc. i ; ‘Into a plurisy of faithless impudence.’ 
Formed as if from L. pluri-, deck stem of pliis, more ; by an extra- 
ordinary ^rob. an ignorant) confusion with Pleurisy, q.v. 
FLUSH, a variety of cloth-like velvet. (F. — L.) * Waistcoats of 
silk plush laying by ; * Chapman, tr. of Homer's Iliad, b. xxiv, k 576. 
And in Colgrave. — K. peluche, ‘shag, plush;* Cot. [Thus the PI. 
has dropped e ; the word should l)e pelush. The form pluche occurs 
in Walloon (Remade) ; and ( lodefroy gives pluckine as a variant of 
the dimin. form peluehine.'] Cf. Span, pelusa, down on fruit, nap on 
cloth ; Itak peluzzn, fine hair, soft down. All from the fem. of a 
Late L. type *pilheius, hairy (not found), from L. pilus, hair. See 
Peruke. ^ The Du. pluis, fluff, plush, G. plusck, are mere bor- 
rowii^ from French. 

I^UVIAL, rainy. (P'. — L.) Little used. * Pluuiall, rainie;’ 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. pluvial, ‘rainy;’ Cot. — L. pluuialis, rainy.— 
L. pluuia, rain. —L. plu-it, it rains.— ypLEU, to float, swim. Cf. 
Gk. 9\iw, to swim, Brugmann, i. § 381. Der. We also find 


pluvious, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. v, c. 24, part 4, Englished 
from L. ^uuius, rainy. And see plovtr. 

PLY, to bend, to work at steadily, urge. (F.-L.) MK plien, to 
bend, Chaucer, C. T. 9045 ; to mould, as wax, id. 9304 (E 1169, 
1430). Since moulding wax, &c. requires constant and continued 
application of the fingers, we might hence obtain the metaphor of 
toiling at ; as in to ply a task, to ply an oar ; but these extensions 
are really due to the use of plien for ME. aplien, to apply. - F. plier, 
‘to fold, plait, ply, bend, bow, tume ; ’ Cot.-L. pliedre, to fold.<f 
Gk. wkiueiv, to weave ; Russ, pleste, to plait, wind ; G. fiechten, 
strong verb, to braid, plait, twist, entwine. All from VPLEK, to 
weave, plait. Der. pli-aUe, spelt plyable in Fabyan’s Chron. b. i, 
c. 147, ed. Ellis, p. 133, 1. 31 , from ¥. pliable, ‘ pliable,’ Cot. ; pliabl-y, 
^iabili-ty,pliable-ne$s ; pli-ant, Oth. i. 3- >5*. ¥. pliant, pres. part. 

of plier ; pliani-ly, pliant-ness or plianc-y ; pli-ers or ply-ers, pincers for 
liending wire. From L. plieare we also have ap-ply, im-ply, re-ply ; 
aeeom-plice, ap-plie-ai-ion, eom-plie-ate, com-plex, ex-plic~ate, ex-plie-it, 
im-plic-ate, im-pli-eit, in-ex-plie-able, per-plex ; also de-ploy, dis-play, 
em-ploy. Also sim-ple, sim-plie-iiy, sim-fH-fy; dou-hle, du-plic-ity, 
du-plie-ate ', tri-ple, tri-plet, tre-ble; quadru-ple, multi-pie, multi-ply, 
&C. Also plait, pleach, pleat, plight (a), splay, sup-pie, sup-plic-ate, 
sup-pli-ant, &c. And see flax. See also Apply. 
PNEUMATIC, relating to air. (L.-Gk.) Bacon speaks of 
* pneumaiieall substance in some bodies;’ Nat. Hist. S 842. — L. 
pneumatieus.^Ok. wfviuirtKos, belonging to wind, breath, or air.- 
Gk. wvtvftar-, stem of wvev/sa, wind, air. — Gk. wietu, to blow, 
breathe; for irvf/^«v (base tri'fw-). See Neesing. Der. pneumatic- 
al, -al-ly ; pneumatics. And see pneumonia. 

PNEUMONIA, inflammation of the lungs. (Gk.) Modem. 
Torld adds to Johnson only the word * pneumonicks, medicines for 
diseases of the lungs ; ’ but omits pneumonia. The o is short.- C]k. 
wvtv/tovia, a disease of the lungs. — Gk. uvevfMoy-, stem of wvevfiuv 
(also wXtvfiuv), a lung. — Gk. uvieiv, to breathe. See Pneumatic 
and Pulmonary. Der. pneumon-ic. 

POACH (i), to dress eggs. (F. — OLow G.) Formerly 
‘ Egges well poehed arc better than ro.asted. They be moste hole- 
some whan they be poehed ; * Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii, 
c. 17. Spelt patch in Palsgrave ; Levins ; Bacon, Nat. Hist. $ 53 ; and 
in Cotgrave. — F. packer ; Cotgrave gives ‘ P*ochi, poehed, thrust or 
digged out with the fingers; oeuf pocht, a potched egge.* Here two 
verbs have been confused; for the former sense see Poach (2). 
p. Ljttr6 unhesitatingly derives packer from F. poche, a pouch, 
pocket ; and Scheler ex[)lains that ‘ a poached egg ’ means ‘ an egg 
dressed in such a manner as to keep the yolk in a rounded form,* 
and that the sense rests upon that of ‘ pouch.* In this view*, it is, in 
fact, * a pouched egg.’ Hatzfcld explains it still more simply By 
supposing that the egg is likened to a pouch, because the art is to 
dress it in such a way as not to let the yolk escape. Cf. ' eyron en 
poche* i. c. eggs in pouch ; Two Cookery Books, ed. T. Austin, 
p. 24. See Pouch. 

POACH (2), to intrude on another's preserves, for the purpose 
of stealing game. (F. — l>Low G.) ‘His greatest fault is, he hunts too 
much in the purlieus. Would he would leave off poaching ! * Beaum. 
and Fletcher, I’hilaster, iv. i (Thrasiline). — F. poeher; 'packer le 
labeur d'autruy, to poch into, or incroach upon, another man’s im- 
])loimcnt, jiractisc, or trade ; ’ Cot. p. There is here some 
difficulty in assigning the right sense to F. packer. Cotgrave gives 
it only as meaning ‘ to thrust, or dig at with the fingers ; ’ perhaps 
from Low G. poken, to thrust into; see Poke (2). Cf. prov. Ii. 
poach, to tread into holes, y 'I’be MF. packer is also spelt poucher, 
as if from pouce, the thumb ; see Littrc. Cf. Picard packer, ‘ titer 
un fruit avee le jiouce ; * peucher, ‘ presser avec le pouce ; * Corblet ; 
perhaps from L. pollicem, ac& of pollex, the thumb ; cf. OF. pochier, 
paucier, the thumb, from the L. adj. pollicdris. Der. poach-er. 
POCK, a small pustule. (E.) We generally speak of ‘ the small 
pox ; ’ but the spelling pox is absurd, since it stands for pocks, the 
pk of poch, a word seldom used in the singular. [We might as well 
write sox as the pk of sock ; indeed, I have seen that spelling used 
for ubbrevintion.J The word pock is preserved in the adj. pocky, 
Hamlet, v. i. 181. The term small pox in Beaum. and Fletcher, 
Fair Maid of the Inn, ii. 2 (Clown), is spelt pocks in the old edition, 
acconling to Richard.son. Cotgrave explains F. morbille by * the 
small pox,’ but in .Sherwood’s Index it is * the small pockes ; * and 
in fact, the spelling pocks is extremely common. The pk was once 
dissyllabic. Fabyan has : ‘ he was vysyted with the sykenesse of 
pockys;* vok ii. an. 1463, ed. Ellis, p. 653. ME. pokke, pk pokkes, 
P. Plowman, B. xx. 97. AS. poc, pocc, a pustule. ‘ Gif poe sf on 
cagan’-if there be a pustule on the eye; A.S. Leechdoms, ed, 
Cockayne, iii. 4. The nom. pk is poccas; Voc. 520. 25.4>£Fries. 
pok, pokke ; Du. pok ; G. pocke, a pock. Perhaps related to Poke (i), 
with the notion of * bag. * % Macbain derives Gael, bucaid, a pustule, 
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from Biittonic L. hucca^tuSf from L. huccut the puffed cheek. If 

this be lo, it is unconnected with E. poch, Ber. pon 

pock-y. 

POCKET, a small pouch. (F.-Teut.) ME. pokei. Prompt. 
Parv. ‘Cered /toilers** small waxed bags; Chaucer, C. T. 16276 
(G 808). From North F. (Norm, dial.) *poquette, variant of 
pQuquetttf a little bag ; also in the form pouquet^ m. ; Moisy. M6tivier 
gives the modern Guernsey form as pouqtuUtf dimin. o( pouque, a 
sack or pouch. He cites a Norman proverb : ‘ Quant il pleut le 
jour Saint Marc, II tie fant ni pouque ni sac when it rains on St. 
Mark's day (April 25), one wants neither poke nor bag. It is there- 
fore a dimin. of O. North F. poque, Parisian F. porA«.—Icel. /oii, a 
bag; MDu. poke, a bag, Hexham; see Pouoh. Poke (i). Der. 
pocket, verb, Temp. ii. i. 67 ; pocket-book, pocket-money. 

P 01 >. a husk, a covering of the seed of plants. (E.) * Pod, the 

husk of any pulse;' Phillips, ed. 1706. Perhaps it merely meant 
‘ bag ; ' being related to pad, a cushion, i. e. a stuffed bag, and to 

r ding, of which the old meaning was * sausage,* i. e. stuffed skin. 

The nearest word, in form, is MDu. puden, pi. * huskes, pilles, or 
shales,' i. e. shells. Cf. also AS. pttdue, a wen (Toller) ; Westphal. 
puddek, a lump, a pudding ; Low G. puddig, tnick, E. dial, poddy. 
Der. pod-ware, plants having pods ; K. Scot, Disc, of Witchcraft, 
b. xii, c. 6. See Pudding. 

POEM, a composition in verse. (F.— L. — Gk.) In Hamlet, ii. 
2. 419. *.F. poeme, ‘a poetuc ; ' Cot. — L. /ocma.— Gk. woiriita, a 
work, piece of workmanship, composition, poem.«-Gk. irotcfr, to 
make ; see Poet. 

POESY*, j^ctry, a poem. (F.— L.— Gk.) ME. poesie, Gower, 
C. A. ii. 36, hk. iv. 1038. — MF. poesie, ‘ poesie ; ' Cot. « L. poisin, acc. 
of poe&is, poetry. — Gk. voi'i;<rir, a making, poetic faculty, poem. — Gk. 
■emtiv, to make ; sec Poet. Der. Hence ‘ a posy on a ring,’ Hamlet, 
iii. 2. 162, becau.se such mottoes were commonly in verse; see ex- 
amples in Chambers. Book of Days, i. 221. Posy stands for poesy, by 
contraction. Sec Posy. 

POET, a composer in verse. (F. — L.- Gk.) ME. poete, Wy- 
clif, Deeds [Acts], xvii. 28; Gower, C. A. iii. 374, note; bk. viii. 
2942*. — F. poete, * a poet, maker;' Cot. — L. poe/o.- Gk. nottir^s, a 
maker, composer, versifier ; formed with suffix -rt/t (Idg. -fd-) de- 
noting the agent, from irmcrv, to make. Der. poet-ie, Gk. von^riir^ ; 
poetic-al. As You I.ike It, iii. 3. 16 ; poetic-al-ly ; poet-ize, a coined 
word. Also poet-aster, in Ben Jonson, as the name of a drama, 
answering to a L. form ^poetaster, formed from poH-a with the 
double suffix -as-ter, with which cf. MF. poirt-astre, * an ignorant 
poet,' Cot. Also poet-ess. North's Plutarch, pt. ii. p. 25 (R.), formed 
with F. suffix -ets(e) = L. -issa = Gk. -loaa. Also poet-r-y, ME. poetrye. 
Prompt. I’arv., from MF. poeterie, ‘ poetry,’ Cot. From the same 
Gk. verb, onomato-paia, phartnaco-paia. 

POlGlfANT. stinging, shar]), pungent. (F. — L.) ME. poinant. 
Chancer, C. T. Pers. Tale, Group I, 130; now conformed to the K. 
spelling. — F. poignant, * pricking, stinging,’ Cot. ; pres. part, of F. 
pmndre, to prick. — L. pungere (pt. t. pu-pug-i), to prick ; base PEUG. 
See Pungent, Point. Der. poignant-ly, poignanc-y. Doublet, 
pungent. 

POINT, (0 a dot, prick; (2) a sharp end. (F. — L.) 1. ME. 
point, Ancren Kiwle, p. 178, 1 . 7.— F. pottd (poinet in Cotgrave), * a 
point, a prick, a centre;’ Cot. — L. punctum, a point ; orig. neut. of 
pp. of pungere, to prick, pt. t. pispugi. See IMingent. 2. 
ME. point, Chaucer, Good Women, 1795. — F. pointe, MF. 
poincte, • the point of a weapon ; * Cot — L. puneta, fern, of 
pp. of pungere. The two forms are confused in £. Der. pmnt, 
verb, ME. poinien, P. Plowman, C. ix. 298; poim-ed, pmnt-ed-ly, 
point-ed-ness ; poisit-er, a dog that points ; point-ers, pi., the stars that 
point to the pole, Greene, Looking-glass for London, ed. Collins, 
iii. 1. 67 ; point-ing ; point-less ; point-s-man, a man who attends to the 
points on a railway. Also point-device, L. L. L. v. i . 2 1 , shortened form 
of the phrase at point device — yvith great nicety or exactitude, as: 

' With limes [limbs] wrought at isoynt-devys ; ' Rom. of the Rose, 
1 . 830 ; a translation of OF. d pmnt devis, according to a point [of 
exactitude] that is devised or imagined, i. e. in the l^st way imagin- 
able. (The OF. a point devis does not appear, but see a point in the 
Supp. to Godefroy.) Also point-blank, with a certain aim, so as not 
to miss the centre, which was a blank or white spot in the old butts 
at which archers aimed ; Merry Wives, iii. 2. 34. 

POISE, to balance, weigh. (F.— L.) ME. poisen, peisen, to 
weigh, P. Plowman, B. v. 217 (and various readings). — OF. p^ser 
(Supp. to Godefroy, s.v. peser), later peser, *to peise, poise, weigh ;* 
Cot. [Cf. OF. pois, pels, a weight ; now spelt poids, by confusion 
with L. pondus, from which it is no/ derived.] — L. pensare, to weigh, 
weigh out. — L. pensum, a portion weighed out as a task for spinners, 
a task; Late L. pensum, ^nsa, a portion, a weight.— L. pensns, pp, 
of pendere, to weigh, weigh out; allied to pendere, to hang; see 


Pendentw PaniiTe. Dor. poise, sb., used in the sense of weight, 
Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. end of c. 33 * . Alw mmr-du-pois, 

q.v. The form /*!« is from AF. /eww— OF. 

POISON, a deadly draught. (F.-L.) Merely *a POt»on ; ’ the 
bad sense is unoriginal. In early use ; spelt poysoa, Rob. of Gloua 
{k 122, 1 . 2605 ; puisun. Kali Meidenh^, ed. Cockayne, p. 33 * 

— F. poison, ‘poison;’ Cot.— L. potiSnem, acc. of pdtto, a drink, 
draught, ew. a poisonous draught. — L. potare, to drink ; pdtus, 
drunken, ft Potus is formed with Idg. suffix -to- from pS-t a grade 
of to drink ; cf. Skt. pa, to drink ; Gk. 96-ois, drink, ww-isa, 
drink. Brugmann, i. § 17 ^* Der. poison, verb, ME. potsonen, K. 
Alisaunder, 600 ; ^san-er, pmson-ous, poison-ous-ly, -ness. Doublet, 
potion. 

POITREL, PEITBEL, armour for the breast of a horse. 
(F.— L.) Poytretl (Palsgrave); also pewtrel in Levins. [ME. 
peitrel. Chancer, C. T. 16032 (G 564).] — OF. poitral, MF. poictral, 
pmctrail, * a petrel for a horse ; ' Cot. - L. peetorrile, belonging to the 
breast ; neut. of peetoralis. See Pectoral. ^ The form peitrel is 
from AF. peitrel, Gaimar, 6385. 

POKE (i), a bag, pouch. (Scand.) ‘Two pigges in a poke*>= 
two pigs in a bag, Chaucer, C. T. 4276 (A 4278). Ilavelok, 55.S. 
[Cf. Irish poe, a bag ; Gael, poca, a bag ; from E. or .Scand.] Prob. 
from Icel. poki, a bag; cf. MDu. p^e, *a poke, sack,* Hexham. 
The relationship to AS. poka, pohJia, a bag, is not clear. Der. 
poek-et. Doublet, pouch. 

POKE (2), to thrust or push, esp. with something pointed. (E.) 
ME. poken, Chaucer, C. T. 4167 (A 4169) ; pukken, P. Plowman, B. 
V. 620, 643. [Not in AS. ; cf. Irish poc, a blow, a kick ; Corn, poe, 
a push, shove ; Gael, puc, to pusli, justle ; from E.]^Du. poken ; E. 
Fries, pokern, frequent., to keep on jioking about ; Low G. poken, to 
ilirust into ; Pomeran. piiken ; G. poehen. Cf. MDu. poke, a dagger, 
lit. ‘a thruster,' Hexham. Teut. base *puk; perhaps imitative. 
Der. poke, sb., pok-er ; and sec puck-er. 

POIiACK, a Pole, an inhabitant of Poland. (Polish.) In Shak. 
Hamlet, ii. 2. 63. — Pol. Polak, a Pole. Cf. Polska, Poland. — Pol. 
pole', Russ, pnli, a field, plai n, flat country ; allied to E. Jield. 
POLD AVY. POUBDAVY, a coarse cloth or canvas. (Breton). 
SecNares, s.v. Polldavy; and Halliwell. Named from Bret. Poul- 
david, a small village near Douornenez, in Plnistere. — Bret, poul, 
pool ; David, David. 

POXiE (i), a stake, long thick rod. (L.) ME. pole, P. Plowman, 
B. xviii. 52. The E. long 0 presupposes an AS. a, ns in stone from 
A.S. Stan, See. Thus pole AH, /«/. We find *Palus, pal * in Voc. 
334. 2 ; where the a is long in both words. Merely a borrowed word, 
from L. pulus, a stake. Cf. W. pawl, a pole. See Pale (1). 
^ .Similarly the G. p/ahl, a stake, is merely borrowed from the Latin. 
Doublets, pale (1), pawl. 

POLE (2), a pivot, either end of the axis of the earth. (F. —L. — 
Gk.) 'The north pofr L. L.L. v. 2. 699. ME. pol, Chaucer, On 
the Astrolabe, pt. i. § 14, 1 . 6.— MF. pol, 'a pule; pol artique, the 
north pole;' Cot. — L. polum, acc. of polus, a pole. — Gk. voKos, a 
]iivot, hinge, axis, pole. — Gk. nikeiv, to be in motion ; the poles lieing 
the points of the axis round which motion takes place. Allied to 
Russ, koleso, a wheel, (i^QEL). Brugmann, i. 652. Der. pol-ar, 
Milton, P. L. V. 269, from L. polaris ; hence polar-i-ty, polar-ize, 
polar-iz-at-ion. 

POLE-AXE, a kind of ax. (£. ; also L. astd E.) Spelt polaxe in 
Pal^ravc. 'ME.ptdlax, Chaucer, C. T. 2546 (A 2544) ; Rich. Coer 
de Lion, 6870. p. Axe (more correctly ax) is from AS. sex ; see Ax. 
y. The prefix has changed ; orig. poll-ax, a weapon for striking one on 
the poll or head. But later altered to pole-ax, and in the cognate 
Westphal. pU-exe, it is clearly Westphal. pH, a pole ; denoting an 
ax fastened to a pole. The Low G. pnllexe (as if from polle, the poll, 
the head) is also six;lt bollexe, which seems to represent the obs. 
£. bole-ax (N. E. D.), Icel. bolbxi, from the bole of a tree. See Poll. 
POIiE-CAT, a kind of weasel which emits a disagreeable odour. 
(Hybrid; F.— L. and £.) ME. polcat. Chancer, C. T. 12789 
355) ; also pulkat, Voc. 601. 1 3. For the latter syllable, see Cat. 
The former syllable, ME. pol-, pul-, represents the OF. pole, poule, a 
hen ; the form pole occurs in OF. poletier, variant of pouletier, a seller 
of poultry ; and the mod. E. poul-try is sounded with the poid- — 
pole- in pole-cat. The pole-cat is well known as a chicken-thief ; cf. the 
quotation from Chaucer above. See further under Poult. 
POLEMICAL, warlike, controversial. (Gk.) In Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. P'ormed with suffix -al (-L. alis), from Hk. 
voKsiukos, warlike. — Gk. vokepor, war. p. Formed with suffix -e-iu>s 
(like oK-f-pof — L. an-i-mus) from iroA- ; perhaps allied to L. pell-ere, to 
drive. Der. polemic-al-ly ; also polemics, from Gk. woKs/uk-us. 
POLICE, the regulation of a country with respect to the preser- 
vation of order ; hence, the civil officers for preserving order. (P; — 
L.-Gk.) The expression the police signifies the police-force, i.c. 
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the force required for maintaining police, or public order. The sb. is 
in Todd's Johnson ; but we already find the expression * so well a 
policed [regulated] kingdome ’ in Howell, Instructions for Foreign 
Travel, ed. Arber, p. 78, last line but one; A.n. 1643. — ?. ^ice, 
'policy, politick regiment, civill government;’ Cot.««L. pdiiia.m, 
Gk. voAirfia, citizenship, polity, condition of a state. -Gk. aoAir^r, 
a citizen. -(ik. voAi-, for wcJXir, a city ; with suffix -ti^. fi. Related 
to Gk. voA-i/s, much ; Skt. puri-, a town. From the same root as 
Plenary. With Skt. puri-, cf. Indian -poor in Bkurt-poor, Futtek- 
poor, &c. And see Pull. Der. polic-y, ME. policie, Chaucer, C. T. 
t*534 (C 600), answering to OF. policie (< L. polii'ta), a learned 
form of Y. p^iee. Also polity, in Hooker, Eccl. Polity, from L. 
/o/i/ia spelt politick in Minsheu, from L. polittcus, Gk. 

voAtrtaor ; polit-ic-ly ; pities, spelt politickes in Minsheu ; polit-ie-al, 
Minsheu ; polit-ie-al-ly ; polit-ic-i-an, used as adj. in Milton, Samson, 
1 1 W- And see acro-polis, metro-polis, eostno-polite, 

Pyl'ICY, a warrant for money in the public funds, a writing con- 
taining a contract of insurance. (F. — Late U ~ Gk.) [Quite distinct 
from policy as connected with Folioe, q.v.] ‘ A policy of insurance 
is a contract between A and B;’ Blackstone. And see Phillips’ 
Hict., cd. 1 706. The form is prob. due to confusion with policy in 
the other sense, or the final syllable may have been due to the Span, 
or Ital. form.^F. police, 0 . policy; police d^assurance, policy of in- 
surance ; Hamilton. Cf. Span, pnliza, a written order to receive a 
sum of money ; poliza de segaro, a jiolicy of insurance ; Mltal. «o/iza, 
a schedule (Florio); Ital. polizza, a bill, ticket, invoice, p. The 
Port, form is apHiee, a government security (Vieyra) ; MSpan. polifa 
(Minsheu). ^ These forms (and MItal. polizn, p^lisa) prob. represent 
l .nte L. apodisAo, apddixa, ' cniitio de stimpta peamia;* Bucauge. 
Cf. Poit. a/iodixe, a plain proof. All from Late Gk. avuSeifts, a 
showing forth, a proof. ^-Gk. a-uohuKWfu, 1 point out. — Gk. dinJ, 
from, forth ; itixvv/u, I show. fSee K<irting, $ 6294.) ^ Tliis is to 
be jjreferred to the solution in Diez, who reiers it to Late L. polypty- 
ckum, a register; Gk. moXyxTvxov, a piece of writing in many folds, 
a long register; from iroAv-, much, and for orv^, a fold, leaii 

iTTwrofiv, to fold. See Notes on E. Etyrn., ji. 220. 

FOI1I8H, to make smooth, glossy, or elegant. (K.— L.) ME. 
poliscken, Chaucer, C. T. 9456 (E 1582); sometimes contracted to 
polseken, ns in P. Plowman, li. v. 482. * A marble stone polyihed;* 
Caxton, Reynard the Fox, ed. Arber, p. ii.-F. poliss-, stem of 
polis$antf pres. part, of polir, to polisli.-L. polire, to polish, to make 
smooth. Der. polhk-er; also polite, in Phillips, ed. 1706, from L. 
jm. of pdire ; polUe-ly, ^iie-nesa. 

FOIjIBlA, a dance. (Polish.) Said to have been first danced by 
a Bohemian peasant-girl in 1831, and to have been named ptdka at 
Prague in 1835. — Pol. Polka, a Polish woman. Similarly, another 
dance is called the Polonaise, lit. Polish woman; another the 
Crocovienne, lit. woman of Cracow; another the Mazurka, q.v. 
FOLIi. the head, esp. the back of it, a register of heads or persons, 
the voting at an election. (OLow G.) All the meanings .ire 
extended from poll, the rounded jiart of the head ; hence, a head, 
{icrson, &c. ME. pol, pi. polles, * Pol bi /»/’— head by head, 
separately, P. Plowman, IJ. xi. 57. • Bi pate ant by polle’=-by pale 
and poll ; Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 237, in a MS. of the reign of 
E<lw. II. [Not in AS.] An OLow G. word, found in MDu. poUe, 
lot, or bol, ‘ the head or the pate,’ Hexham ; also inLowG.po/Ze,the 
head, Bremen Wdrterbuch; Swed. dial, pull (Reitz), Dan. puld (for 
pull), the crown of the head. Cf. EFries. pol, round, full, fleshy. 
Der. ptill, verb, to cut off the hair, Num. i. 2, iii. 47 ; ^l-tax, a tax 
?)y the head, i. e. on each jierson. Also pole-axe, formerly pollax, 
Chaucer, C. T. 2546, OLow G. pollexe, Bremen Worterbuch, from 
OLow G. polle, the l)oll, head, and exe, an ax (later altered to 
po/j-, with reference to the handle) ; hardly the same as Icel. holbxi, 
which is rather an ax for lopping branches, from bolr, hulr, the 
trunk of a tree. Also pdl-ard, used as a sb. in Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

{ 424, and in Sir T. Browne, Cyrus Garden, c. iii. § 13, in which 
the UM of the suffix -ard gives the sense of ‘round-headed ;* it is, 
etymologically, the same as in drunk-ard, i.e. F. -ard, from OHG. 
-kart , . hard , And sec Fole«axe. 

POIJ^IT, the powder on the anthers of flowers. (I*) In John- 
***** Li* ** *****'5^ fine flour. — L. pollen, fxllis, fine flour. Con- 

— ii sifted meal ; L.pal-ea, straw ; pul-uis, dust. 

FOZiLOCK, FOIiLACK, a kind of codfish, the whiting. (E.) 

In Carew (Survey of Cornwall) ; Todd’s Johnson. Cf. Gael, pollag, 
a kind of fish, the gwyniad (i. e. whiting); Irish pullog, a pollock ; 
borrowed from K Prob. from poll, the head (above) ; cf. E. poll ard, 
which is a nam e of the chub. (Doubtful.) 

POUCiUTB, to defile, taint, corrupt. (L.) In Shak. Lucrece, 
854. Milton has ptllute as a pp.. Hymn on Christ’s 

Nativity, 41 ; but we already find pointed in Skelton, Ware the Uauke, 
44, 161, 174; poUutyd in the Coventry Mysteries, p. 154 ; and point 


in Chancer, tr. of Boethius, bk. i. pr. 4. 180.—L. polliUus, pp. of 
polluere, to defile.— L. pd-, a prefix, of which the older form was 
por- or porPf towards ; and *luere, to defile (distinct from Inert, to 
wash), the origin of the sb. lues, filth. Der. pallut-ion, Lucrece, 
1157, from L. ACC. pollutibnem. 

FOIiO, a game ; hockey on horseback. (Balti.) 'It comes from 
Balti ; polo ^ing pro|)crly, in the language of that region, the ball 
used in th^ame Yule. Balti is in the high valley of the Indus. 
FOIjONx , a kind of sausage. (Ital.) In Thackeray, Newcomes, 
xviii. $1. A corruption for Itologna sausage ; which city is ' famous 
for sausages;’ Evelyn’s Diary, May 21, 1645. So also ‘Bologna 
sausages;* Chapman, The Ball, Act iii. And Bclony, Bologna; 
Webbe’s Trav., ed. Arber, p. 30. See Hotten’s Slang Diet. 
FOIiTROON, a dastard, coward, lazy fellow. (F. — Ital.—L.) 
In Shak. 3 Hen. VI, i. i. 62. Earlier, spelt puUrowne, in Skelton, 
The Douty Duke of Albany,!. 170. — F. /loZ/ron, * a knave, rascall, 
varlet, scowndrell, dastard, sluggard ;’ Cot. — Ital. poltrotu, ' a pol- 
troon, an idle fellow, a lazy companion, a dastard ; ’ Torriano. — Ital. 
ptltro, 'a colt, . . . also a bed or a conch Florio. He also gives 
poltrare, poltrire, ^Itreggiare, poltroneggiare, ‘ to play the coward, 
to loll or wallowe in idlciics, to lie idlie a bed.* p. The old sense is 
clearly a sluggard, one who lies in bed ; from poltro, a bed, couch. 
Poltro orig. meant ‘ a colt ; ’ and afterwards a bedstead ; cf. MF. 
pontre, ‘a filly,’ Cot.; F. poutre, a beam, from the support it gives 
(like E. clothes-korse). L. pullitrum, acc. of pullitrus, a colt 
(Ducange). — L. pullm, a colt, a foal ; see Foal. For the change of 
sense, cf. pulley, chevron. Der. poltroon-er-y, a clumsy word; it 
should rather lie pdtroon-y . poltronie, * knavery,’ Cot. 

FOIjY-, many ; prefix. (L.— Gk.) 1.. poly-, tor Gk. iroAv-, from 
woAii-, for voAvr, much. Cognate with Skt. puru-, much ; and closely 
allied to Gk. vAcoit, full, and E.yVi//; see Full. 

POIiYANTHTTS, a kind of flower. (L. — Gk.) A kind of 
jirimrose bearing many flowers ; lit. ‘ many-flowered.’ In Thomson, 
Spring, 532. A Latinized form of Gk. uoXvavOos, more commonly 
uoXvavS^s, many-flowered. —Gk. iroAw-, many; and avOos,a flower. 
See Foly- and Anther. 

polygamy, marriage with more than one wife. (F. - L. — 
Gk.) Polygamie in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. polygamie, ‘poligamy, 
the having of many wives;’ (‘ot. — L. /oZyg'am/a. — Gk. wokvyapia, 
a marrying of many wives. — Gk. iroAv-, much, many ; and -yapia, a 
marrying, from yapos, marriage. See Foly- and Bigamy. Der. 
polyMm-ous, f>ol^am-ist. 

FOliYGIiOT, written in or speaking many languages. (Gk.) 
Howell applies it to a man ; * A polyglot, or linguist ; ' Familiar 
I.ettcr8, b. iii. let. 8, near the end. Coined from /oZv-»Gk. wo>i)-, 
many ; and yXSrrra i- yhS/aora, the tongue. .See Foly- and Glot£l8. 

POLYQOM, a plane figure having many angles. (L. — Gk.) 
.Spelt polygone in Blount’s (jloss., ed. 1674. — L. polygonum (White). 
— Gk. »o\v7w>'oy, a polygon.- Gk. voKv-, many; and yw-ia, a 
comer, angle, allied to y6yv, the knee ; see Foly- and Knee. Der. 
polygon-al, polygon-ous. We also find Jxilygon-y, knot-grass, Spenser, 
h . Q. iii. 5. 32, from L. polygomum or polygonon, Gk. vt^vyovw, knot- 
grass, so called from its many bends or knots. 

POLYHEDBON, a solid body with numerous sides. (Gk.) 
Mathejnatical ; coined from /»o/y-=’ Gk. iroAv-, many; and -hpov, 
from Upa, a base, from ?»-, cognate with E. sit. See Poly- and 
Sit, Der. polyhedr-al. 

POLYNTO MIAX i, an algebraical ijuantity having many tenn.s. 
(Hybrid ; F'.--L. and Gk.) Mathcmatic.al ; an ill-formed word, due 
to the use of binomial ; from F. polyndme, binbme. — Gk. aoXv-, many ; 
and L. nbm-en, a name. It should rather have been polyndminal, 
and even then would be a hybrid word. Sec Poly- and ‘RfnftTnifl.l. 

POLYPUS, an animal with many feet ; &c. (L.— Gk.) The 
pi. polypi is in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. ix. c. 30, near beginning. - 
L. polypus (gen. sing, and nom. pi. polyp, a polypus. -Gk. woXwiros, 
occasional form of iroXvvovr, lit. muny-footed. — Gk. voXv-, many ; 
.and wovs, cognate with E. foot. See Poly- and Foot. ^ Cf. F. 
P^yP*, Ital. and Span, polipo ; all false forms, due to treating the 
Gk. ending -wows as if it were -iros. Cf. poly-podi-um, a fern. 

POLYSYLIiABLE, a word of many syllables. (Gk.) In 
Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. A coined word ; ultimately of Gk. 
origin. The sixjlling syllable is due to French. Sec Poly- and 
Syllable. Hvt. polysyllab-ie, from h. polysyllabus^Gk. nokvavX- 
kafios, havi^ m any sy llables. 

POLYTECiroiC, concerning many arts. (F. - Gk.) From F. 
polyteeknique (1795). — Gk. woAv-, many ; and rcxvix-dr, belonging to 
the arts, from riy(yn, art ; see Teohnloal. 

POLYTHMSM, the doctrine of a plurality of gods. (Gk.) 
In Johnson’s Diet. Coined from Gk. iroXv-, much, many ; and 
a god; with suffix -»sw-Gk. -iir/ior. See Poly- and Thelam. 
Dor. polythe-ist, polythe-ist-ie-al. 
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POMADE, FOEOCADB, a composition for dressing the 
hair. (F. - Ital. - L.) Properly with two w’s. ‘Pomiiiads, an oynt- 
ment used by ladies;' Blount's Gloss., ed. 167^—F. /ommadf, 
‘ pomatum, or pomata, an ointment ; ’ Cot. So called because ong. 
made with apples; cf. F. /omwir, an apple.— Ital. ^onwda, poma/a, 

‘ a pomado to supple ones lips, lip-salue ; ’ Florio. Formed with 
participial suffix -ata from pom-o, an apple.— L. pdmtmf an apple, 
the fruit of a tree. Doublet, pomatum^ Ben Jonson, Sejanus, 11. i, 
which is a Latinized form. And see ponu-granate,, pomm-tl. 

FOMAMDEB, a globe-shaped box for holding perfumes. 
(F.-L. and Span. -Arab.) Spelt pomaundtr, Skelton. Garl. of 
laurel, 1027; * Pomtnaundref to smell to;* Palsgrave. For p^ 
mandter ; spelt pomeatnber in Bullein, Dial, against Fever (1578) ; 
p. 49, 1 . 35, but also pomeandtrf p. 53, 1 . 29. ME. pomum ambre ; 
Medical Workes of 14th Cent..ed. Henslow, p. laa.-AF. pontmt 
ambre, for OF. pomme tfambre, * imple of amber ; ’ see my Notes on 
E. Etym., p. 223. See Fommel and Amber. 

FOMEGBAEATB. a kind of fruit. (F. - L.) * Of pomegran- 
ates ; ’ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of llelth, b. ii. c. 7. ME. pome-gflr«ade, 
Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 15; pomgamet, Trevisa, i. 107, 1 . 7 *“* 
OF. pome grenate, which was turned into pom* de greneUe by some 
confusion or misunderstanding of the sense. In Li Contes del Graal, 
a poem of the lath century, we find ‘ Dates, figues, et noiz mugates, 
Girofie et pomes de grenates ; ’ see Bartsch, Chrestomathie Fran^aise, 
col. 172, II. 4, 5. Cf. Ital. porno granato, a pomegranate ; Florio.— 
L. pdmum, an a2>ple ; an<l granatum, used also alone to signifjr a 
pomegranate. p. Granatum is neut. from granaim, filled with 
grains or seeds; the fruit abounding in hard seeds. Granatus is 
formed, with pj). suffix -iitus, from grdn-um, a grain, seed. See 
Grain. 

FOMMEL, a knob, the knob on a sword-hilt, a projection on 
a saddle-bow, (F.— L.) ME. pome/, a boss; P. Plowman’s Crede, 
1. 562. --OF. poffie/ (Burguy), later pommeau, ‘the pommell of a 
sword, &c. ; * Cot. Lit. ‘ small apple.* Formed with dim. suffix -el 
(L, -ellus) from pomum, an apple. Der. pommel, verb, to lieat with 
the handle of a sword or any blunt instrument or with the fists. Cf. 

* [He] ... all too poumleed the same with his handes ; * Udall. tr. of 
Erasmus’s Apophthegmes, Aug. Cresar, $ 7. 

FOMF, gr^eat display, ostentation. (F.— L.— Gk.) ME. pompe, 
in Chancer, C. T., A 525. — F. pompe, ‘ pomp Cot. — L. pompa, a 
solemn procession, pomp. — Gk. oofor^, a sending, escorting, solemn 
procession. — Gk. rtipmtiv, to send. Der. pomp-ous, in Palsgrave, 
from F. pompeux, L. pomposus, full of pomp; pompous-ly, -ness; 
pomp-os-i-ty. 

FOMFELMOOBE, a shaddock. (Du.) In Sledmon’s Surinam, 
i. 22. — Du. /lampelmoes, a shaddock (Calisch). 

FOECHO, a sort of cloak, resembling a narrow blanket with 
a slit in the middle for the head to go through. (Span.— Araucan.) 
The form poncho is Spanish; but it is adapted from an Araucan 
name pontko or poncho', D. D. Granada, Vocab. of La Plata words 
(Montevideo, 1890). The Araucans are the Indians in the S. of 
Chili. (Notes on Eng. Etym., p. 224.) 

FOED, a imol of water. (£.) ME. pond, ponde, Trevisa, i. 69, 
1 . 4 ; pi. pondus, id. i. 6i , 1 . 5. Pond is a pool of standing water ; 
strictly, one caused by damming water up. It is a variant of pound, 
an inclosure. Thus the Irish pont (borrowed from E.) means both 

* a i)uund for cattle * and * a pond.’ See Found (2). 

FOEDEB, to weigh in the mind, consider. (L.) < In balance of 

unegall [unequal] weight he [Love] pondereth by aime ; * Surrey, 
Description of the Fickle Affections, 1. 8 ; in Tottell’s Miscellany, 
^ 557 f Arber, p. 6 ; and see Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 132, 1 . i. 
Lydgate has ponder, imp. s., in Assembly of Gods, 1 . 134.— L. 
^mlerare, to weigh.— L. pondrr-, decl. base of Poik/ms, a weight ; see 
Found (1). Der. ponder-er. From the stem porter- we also have 
ponder-ous. Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. i. c. 1, from F. pan- i 
dereux, L. ponderosus ; ponder-ous-ly, ^ness ; ponderos-i-ty, from F. ^ 
ponderosiU, ‘ ponderosity,' Cot., from L. acc. ^nderoutSdem, Also 
p(mder~able, in Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 27, part ii, from j 
L. ponderhbilis, that can be weighed ; ponderabil-i-ty ; im-ponderahie, '■ 
FOEBET, western. (F.— L.) In Levins; and in Milton, P. L. j 
X. 704. — F. ponent, ‘ the west ,* * Cot. — L. panent-, stem of pres. part, 
of pnnere, to lay, abate ; with reference to sunset. See Fosition. 
FOEIABD, a small dagger. (F. — L. ; with G. suffix.) In Hamlet, i 
V. 2. 157.— F. poignard, ‘a poinadoe, or poniard;’ Cot. Formed, | 
with suffix -an/< 01 IG. hart (lit. hard), from F. poing, the fist. 
Similarly, Ital. pugnale, a poniard, is from pugno, the fist. Cf. also | 
Span. puHo, fist, liandful, hilt, puital, a poniard, puftada, a blow j 
with the fist. p. The F. pmng, Ital. pugno, Span, puilo, are from 
L. p ugnus , the fist ; see Fufipiaoioua. 

PONTIFF, a Roman higb-priest, the Pope. (F.— L.) The pL 
ponti/es it in Bacon, Nat. liist. § 771.— F./on/i/, pon/i/c, *a chief 
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bishop;' Cot.— L. pontificem, acc. of ponti/ex, pontujex, a Roman 
high-priest; in eccl. Lat, a bishop.— L. po»/i-, decl. stem of ^ns, 
orig. a path, way, later a bridge ; and -/ex (stem -Jlc-), a muer, from 
/aeere, to make. Cf. Gk. wOrros, the sea. Brugmann, i. § 140* 
^ The reason for the name is not known ; the lit. tense is 
maker ; * hence, perhaps, one who leads to the temple, or leads the 
way in a procession. Der. pontijic-nl, in Levins, from F. pontiffieal, 
L. pontiJieaUs, from the stem pontific- ; pontiJic-€d*f from F. paxtificat, 
' a prelateship,’ Cot., from L. pontificatm. 

FOETOOE, a buoyant vessel, for the quick construction of 
bridges. (F.— L.— C.) Formerly ponton. ^Ponton, a floating 
bridge;* Phillips, ed. 1706. — F.po«/o«, *a wherry, or ferry-boat;^ 
hence, a bridge of boats ; Cot. —I., pontonem, acc. of panto, a boat ; 
hence, a bridge of boats. Of Celtic origin ; see Funt. 

FONY, a small horse. (F.— L.) In Johnson. Explained as *a 
little Scotch horse* in Boyer’s Diet., a.d. 1727 (Wedgwood). — OF. 
poulenet, a little colt (Godefroy) ; dimin. of poulain, a colt. — Late L. 
pullanus, a colt (Ducangc). — L. pullus, a foal. The / is lost before 
tt, as in Cb//f^ Hatch. Cf. Lowl. .Sc. powney. Sec Foal. 
POODLE, a fancy dog with curly hair (C'>.) One of the very 
few G. words in English. Modern ; not in Johnson. It occurs in 
Miss Swanwick’s tr. of Goethe's Faust, 1864, p. 37. _G. pudel 
(Goethe), a poodle ; Low G. pudel, pudel-hund, so called (it may be 
presumed) because he looks fat and clumsy on account of his thick 
hair; allied to Low C.pudeln, to waddle, used of fat persons; cf. 
Low G. pudel-dihk, unsteady on the feet, puddig, thick ; Bremen 
Wbrterbuch. Danneil gives Low G. puddel, a little dog just be- 
ginning to walk. 

POOH, an interjection of disdain. (F.) Spelt puh! Marston, 
What You Will, A. ii. sc. 1. Adapted from MF. pouac, * faugh! ’ 
Cot. Cf. Iccl. pu, pooh 1 Cf. puf. * Puf, said the foxe ; ’ Coxton, 
tr. of Reynard the Fox, ed. Ar^r, p. 59. So also huf\ Chaucer, 
C. T. 7516 (D 1934) ; baw I P. Plowman, B. xi. 1 33. Due to blowing 
away from one. See Fuff. 

FOOL (i), a pond, small body of water. (£.) ME. p<d, pool ; 
dat. pole, Layamon, 21748; ]> 1 . poles, Ilavclok, aioi. Ak /u/, 
iElfred, tr. of Gregory’s Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, p. 278, 1 . 15. 
[Irish poll, pull, a hole, pit, mire, dirt; Gael, poll, a hole, pit, mire, 
^g, pond, pool; "W.pwll, a pool; Corn, pol, a pool, pond, mire, 
pit ; Manx, poyl ; Bret, poull ; are all borrowed words. Du. poet, 
a pool ; G. pfukl ; OIIG. pfuol. Tent, type */o/oz ; cf. Lith. bal&, 
a swamp. Brugmann, i. | 567. 

FOOL (2), the receptacle for the stakes at cards. (F.— L.) For- 
merly also spelt pou/*, as in Todd’s Johnson. — F. pou/*, (1) a hen, 
(a) a pool, at various games ; Hamilton. It seems to be so named, 
because the stakes arc regarded as eggs, to be gained from the hen. 
—Late L. puf/a, a ben (Ducange) ; fern, of pullus, a young animal, 
allied to Gk. irwAor, and E./oa/ ; see Foal, Pony. 

FOOF, the stern of a ship ; a deck above the ordinary deck in the 
after-part of a ship. (F. —Ital. -L.) In Shak. i Hen. IV, iii. 3. 29. 
Surrey (iv. 746) nns poupe to translate L. puppi in Virgil, /En. iv. 
554.— F. poup*, pouppe, * the poop or hinder part of a ship.’ — Ital. 
poppa, poop (Ilatzfcld).— L. puppim, acc. of puppis, the hinder part 
of a ship, a ship. Der. poop, verb, to strike a ship in the stern, to 
sink it, Pericles, iv. a. 25. 

FOOB, possessed of little, needy, weak. (F.— L.) In early use. 
Also povrr, as in Roy, Rede Me, ed. Arber, p. 76 (1528). ME. 
poure (perhaps -^vr*), O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, andSer. p. 47, 
1 . 18; Ancren Riwle, p. 260, 1 . 3. — OF. povre, poor; cf. F. dial. 
poure (Berry). —L.pa»^r*m, acc. of patiprr, jioor. p. L. pau-per 
means * provided with little,’ or * jireparing little for oneself ; * from 
pau-, little, few, as seen in L. pau-cus, Gk. wav-pos, K./ew ; and -per, 
providing, connected with L. par-are, to provide, prepare. Der. 
poor-ly, poor-ness, poor-house, -laws, -rate, -spirited ; poverty, q. v. 
FOF, to make a sharp, quick, sound ; to thrust suddenly, move 
[uickly, dart. (£.) * Popped in between th* election and my hopes ; * 
iamlet, v. 2. 65. * A pops me out from 500 pound ;* K. John, i. 68. 
To poppe, coniectare ; ’ Levins. * I poppe, or stryke in-to a thyng ; * 
Palsgrave. Chaucer has *A joly popper^ i.e. thruster, dagger; 
C. T. 3939 (A 3931). The word is of imitative origin ; and aUied 
to M& poupen, to make a loud sound, as in blowing a horn ; see 
Chaucer, C. T. 1 5405 (B 4589). Hence powpe in the sense of ‘ pop- 
gun ; * Prompt. Pai-v. Cf. Fuff. Der. pop, sb. 

FOFE, the lather of a church, the bishop of Rome. (L.) 
ME. pope. Owl and Nightingale, 746. In Layamon, 14886, the 
older version has the dat. papen, wWe the latter version has pope. 
These forms show that the word was not token from the Y.pnpe, but 
from AS. papa (dat. papan), which was borrowed immediately from 
the Latin. The AS. homily on the Birthday of S. Gregory (cd. 
Elstob) begins with the words ‘ Gregorius se halga papa ’ Gregory, 
the holy pope.— L. papa.^Gk. x&na, ndwira, voc. of irdnas, mmras, 
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papa, fathci. Sec Papa. Der. pope-dom^ AS. paptddm, A. S. Chron., 
an. 1134; Titus Andron., v. 1. 76; pop-er~y. 

POPINJAY, a parrot ; a mark like a parrot, put on a pole to be 
shot .It; a coxcomb. (K. — G. and L. ; with modified suffix.) ME. 
popingny, Chaucer, C. T. 13299, where the Ellesmere MS. has pape~ 
i„y {-^papejay)', .Six-text ed., Group H, 1559. The papeiayes 
occurs ill Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, 1 ). 1465. Thus the n is ex- 
crescent, as in other words before a ^-sound; cf. messenger for 
messager, passenger lot passager, &c. — AF. papeiay. Royal Wills, ed. 
Nichols, p. 35 11355) ; OF. pnpegai, papegay, ‘a parrot or iiopin- 
jay ; also a wuudden parrat, . . whereat there is a generall shooting; 
once every year ; ’ (.'ot. Mod. F. papegai, pnpegaui ; the last 
spellini; has a needless suffixed /, and is due to OF. papegau^ found 
in the i3lh century (I.ittr^* . Cf. Span, papagayo (^whence Arab. 
babagha). Port, pnpagaio, Ital. papagallo, a parrot. fi. It is clear 
that we have here two distinct forms; (1) F. papegai^^^pan. papa- 
giiyo, papagaio, in which the base papa- is modified by the addition 
of F. -gai, Span. ~gayo, due to a ])o])ular etymology which regarded 
the bird as chattering like the jay, and (2) OK. papegau, Ital. 
papagallo, in which the bird is regarded as a kind of coclc,\., gallns ; 
and the latter form apfiears to be the older ; i.c. jay was substituted 
for ‘ cock,* because the jay seemed to come nearer than the cock to 
the nature of a parrot, y. 1 adopt the suggestion of Wedgwood, 
that the syllables pa,pn- are imitative, and were suggested by the 
Bavarian pappetn, pappelen, or papptrn, to chatter, whence the sb. 
pappel, a parrot, lit. a babbler ; .Schmeller, i. 398, 399. 8. Bavar. 

pappeln is cognate with E. Babble, q.v. (T. huhhlyjock (i.c. bablde- 
jack), the Lowland Scotch name for a turkey-cock ; so named from 
the gobbling sound which it makes. 

POPIf AR, a kind of tall tree. (F. — L.) ME. Chaucer, 
C. T. 2923 (A 2921) ; /upler, Palladius on Husbandry, b. iii. 1 . 194. 

— OF./>M/'/i>r (l3lh cent.', mod. F. peuplier, a pojdar ; Littre. Formed 
with suffix -ier (L. -iiriMs) from OF. *pople (^uot recorded), later form 
feuple, ‘ the poplar;’ Cot. Cf. prov. ]L. popple, a poplar ; Nares, ed. 
llalliwell. *-L. piipnlum, acc. of populus, a poplar. Cf. OF. popelin, 
poupelin, a poplar; Godefroy. 

POPldDv, a fabric made of silk and worsted. (F.) Added by 
Toild to Johnson’s Diet. — F. /wpe/me, of which an older form was 
papeline, first mentioneil in A. I). 1667 (Littre). Origin un- 

known ; it has been sujiposed to be connected with F. papal, papal, 
because it may have been first made at Avignon, where there was 
once a papal court, A.l>. 1309-1408. The chronology does not bear 
out this suggestion. Cf. Span. pupe/«/i.s, /o/>u/imi, ])Oplin. y. The 
spelling papeline separates it from Poppeling or Poppermgen, ne.ir 
Ypres, in W. Flanders ; with which some would connect it. 
FOFFY, the name of a flower with narcotic properties. (L.) 
ME. p'lpi twith one p), Gower, C. A. ii. 102 ; bk. iv. 3007. AS. 
pnpig\ ‘Pajiaucr, popig,' Voc. 134. 33; also popag, Voc. 16. 17. 
.Merely borrowed from L. papduer.a. pojipy, by change of u (w) to g, 
and loss <if -er. 

FOFUIjACFS, the common people. fF.— Ital. — L.) *And 
calm the peers, and jilease the populace Daniel, Civil Wars, b. vii. 
St. 78. — F. populace, ‘the rascall people;' Cot. —Ttal. popolazzo, 
fiopulacciu, ‘the grosse, base, vile, common jicople ; ’ Florio. Formed 
with ilie depreciatory siiflix -azzo, -accio, from Ital. popol-o, the 
jieoplc. — 1 .. popnlum, acc. of populus, the jieople ; see Foople. 

POFTJXiAR, belonging to, or liked by the jicople. (F. — I..) 
In Temp. i. 2. 92. — F. populaire, ‘pojndar;’ Cot. — L. populari-^, 
adj., fiom populus, the jicojile; see Feople. Der. popular-ly, -i-ty, 
•ize. 

FOFUIjATE, to people. (L.) In Levins, ed. 1570. ‘Great 
shoales of people, which goe on to populate',^ Bacon, Essay 58.— 
Late L. fiopulatus, jip. of f>opulare, to people ; (whereas the classical 
L. poptilnri means to ravage, destroy).- L. populus, people; see 
Feople. Dor. populnt-ion, in Bacon, Essay 29, § 5, from Late L. 
jiopulaitonem, acc. of populatio, a population (White). Also popul- 
ous. Rich. IT, V. 5. 3, from F. populeux, ‘ populous,’ Cot., which 
from I« populosus, full of people ; popul-ous-ly, -ness. 
FOBCELAIN, a fine kind of earthenware. (F. — Ital. — I..) In 
Drydeu, Annus Mirabilis, st. 29; s|)elt porcellan. Sir T. Herljeri, 
Travels, ed. 1665. pp. 391. 396; porcellane, Hakluyt, Voy. ii. i. 
229, 1 . 4 ; and see extract from Florio below. Porcelain was so 
named from the re.seniblancc of its finely polished surface to that of 
the univalve shell of the same name, called in English the Venus’ 
shell; as applied to the shell, the name goes back to the 13th ] 
century, when it occurs in the F. version of Marco Polo in place of 
the Ital. name (Littre). Cotgrave gives porcelaine, pourcelaine, ‘ the 
purple fish, also, the siM-snail, or Venus shell.’ — Ital. porce/frinn, 

‘ a purple fish, a kinde of fine earth called porcelane, whereof they 
make fine China dishes, called /ori.Y//fla dishes;’ Florio, ed. 1598. 
P. Again, the shell derived its name from the curved shape of its 


j upper surface, which was thought to resemble the raised back of 
a little hog. [It is very easy to make a toy-pig with a Venus’ shell 
I and some putty; and such toys are often for sale.] — ItaL porcella, 
‘ a sow-pig, a porkelin ; ’ porcello, ‘ a yong hog, or pig. a porkelin ;’ 
Florio. Dimin. of Ital. porco, a hog. — L. poreutn, acc. o( poreus, 
a pig ; see Pork. 

FOBCH, a portico, covered way or entrance. (F.— L.) ME. 
pf.rche, Rob. of GIouc., p. 371, 1 . 5841. -F. porcAe, a porch. -L. 
porticum, acc. of porticus, a gallery, arcade, porch ; for the letter- 
changes, see Brachet. Cf. E. perch, from F. percke, L. pertica. 
p. Sometimes derived from porti-, for porta, a gate, door ; sec Fort 
(3) ; but this is doubtful ; see Walde. Doublet, portico. 
POBCINE, relating to swine. (I..) In Todd’s Johnson, who 
quotes an extract dated 1660.— L. porcinus, adj., formed from poreus, 
a pig ; sec Pork. 

FOBCT 7 FINE, a rodent quadruped, covered with spines or 
quills. (F.— L.) a. In Shakespeare, old edd. have /orpffi/inf ; a 

s|x.‘lling which also occurs in Ascham, Toxophilus, cd. Arber, p. 31. 
Ixwins has porpin. Huloet has: ' Porpyn, bea.ste, havingc prickes 
on his backc.* The Prompt. Parv. has : * Poork-poynt, porpoynte, 
perpoynt, beste, Hislrix;’ p. 409. • Porkepyn, a. heest, jpore espin;’ 

Palsgrave. p. We thus sec that the animal had two very similar 
names, (i) porkepyn, shortly />or/>//i, easily lengthened \o porpint by 
the usual excrescent / after «, and finally altered to porpentine as a 
by-form' of porkepyn ; and (2) pork-point, porpoint ; the latter of 
which forms would also readily yield porpentine. y. We conclude 
that porpentine is late; that porkpmnt was little used, and simjdy 
meant a ‘ pork ’ or jiig furnished with ])oints or sharp quills ; and 
that the modern porcupine is due (by substitution of okscure » for 
ol»cnre e) to the ME. form porkepyn, pronounced in three syllables, 
and with they long. 8. The ME. porkijyn is obviously derived from 
OF. pore espin, a word known to Palsgrave, A. D. 1 530, but now 
obsolete, and supplanted by porccpic, in the 1 3t.h century pore esf.i 
(Littre), a form which is also given by Cotgrave, who has : ‘ Fon- 
espi, a porcupine.* c. Thus the OF. names for the animal were 
also double; (1) porc-e-pi — porc-espic, the pig with spikes (see 
Spike); and (2) pore-espin, the jiig with sjiiiies. The English has 
only to do with the latter, which, though obsolete in F rench, is pre- 
scrveil in .Span, puereo espin, I’oit. porco espinho. F'inally, the 

¥. pore is from 1.. poreus ; and OF', espin is a by-form of OF', espine 
(F. ipine), from ].. spma, a thorn. .See Fork and Spine. 
^ Holland, in his tr. of Pliny, b. viii. c. 35, has pork-pen, where 
pen, i.e. (piill, is an ingenious substitution for -epine. 

FOBE (1), a minute hole in the skin. (F. — L. — Gk.) MF.. pore, 
Promyil. Parv. p. 409 ; Ltintranc, Ciiurgic, yi. 43, 1 . 11. The pi. 
poorus (— /lom) is in Trevisa, i. 53. — F'. /»o;t, ‘ a yiore ; * C'ot.i^L. 
porunt, acc. ol porns, a pore. — Gk. itupos, a fonl, jiassnge, way, pore. 
— <^PICR, to fiarc; see Fare. Bruginann, i. § 47,;. Der. por-ous, 
from F'. poreux, ‘pory,’ Cot. ; porous- ly, -ness ; por--is-i-ly, pori-Jorm. 

FOBE (2), to look steadily, g.aze long. (F;. ?) ME. poren, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1S5, 5877, 16138 'A 1.S5. D 295, G 670). Ap- 
yiarcntly a native word ; cf. yirov. FI. pore, to cram, to thrust, to 
intrude ; North F'ries. porre, to slick, stir, ynovoke ; Du. porren, to 
yiokc, thrust; EF'ries, puren, porren, to stick, thiust, bore, stir, vex ; 
Ix>w G. purren, to ])oke about, clean out a hole ; Norw. pora, to 
finger, poke, stir, thrust ; W. F'lein. peuren, to yiokc after (De Bo) ; 
Swed. dial, pora, pura, para, to work slowly and gradually, to do 
anything slowly ; RiiJtx. p. The idea seems to be that of poking 
or thrusting about in a slow and toilsome way, as in the case of 
clearing out a stopyicd-up hole ; hence to pore over a job, to be a 
long while about it. y. We also find ( iael. purr, to push, thrust, 
drive, urge, Irish ptirraitn, I thrust ; from Mli. pouren, poren ; cf. 
Lowl. Sc. pnrr, to stab. 

FOBK, the flesh of swine. (F.-L.) ME. pork. Rich. Coer dc 
Lion, 3049.— F'. pore, ‘a pork, hog; also pork, or swines flesh;’ 
Col. — L. poraim, acc. of points, a pig.-f>Litlui.'in. parszas, a pig 
i Nessclmann), Irish ore, with the usual loss of initial p.-^AH. feark, 
a pig ; whence Irl. farrow. Bruginann, i. $ 486. See Farrow. 
Der. pork-er, a young pig, Pope, Ir. of 1 lomcr, Od. xvii. 201 ; lit. an 
animal that snjiplics jiork ; substituted for the older term pork-et, 
from OF. parquet, ‘ a young pork,’ Cot., dimin. of pwc. Also /ore- 
ine, q.v. And sec porc-u-pine, por-poise, porc-el-aiu. 
POBPH 7 BY, a hard, variegated rock, of purple and white 
colour. (F'. — L. — Gk.) ME. porphurie, Ch.aucer, C. T. 16243 
77Sb“OF'. *porphyrie (?), not found; Cotgrave has only por- 
phyre, * porphiry ; ’ but the E. form ajipears fuller and older. Ab- 
breviated from L. porphyrites, porphyry.- Gk. vofupvpirtjs, porphyry; 
so named from its purple colour. Formed with suffix -itijs, signify- 
ing ‘ resemblance,’ from vofupvp-, voptpvpa, the purple-fish, jiurplc- 
dye ; cf. uoptpvptos, purple ; see FlU^le. Der. porphyrit-ic, from 
L. porphyrit-es. 
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POBFOIBI^ FOBFEB8, the hog-fish. (F. ~L.) Spelt porpeut 
in Ray, On the Creation, jpt. i. (K.) ; porpaistf porpuis, in Minshcn ; 
porepue0, Spenser, Colin Clont, 1. 349. ME. ^peys, Prompt. Farv. 
■■ AF. purpeys^ Liber Albus, p. 236 ; porpei$ (Godefroy, s. v. parpoiC) ; 
OF.porpois^ a porpoise ; a term now obsolete in F. (except Guernsey 
paurpeit\ and supplanted by the name tnarsouin (lit. mere>swine), 
borrowed from G. meerAckwein. For *pore~peis.m^lL poreum, ace. of 
poreus, a nig ; and pisetm, ace. of pi$eis, a fiu, cognate with £.^sA. 
See Pork and Fudi. So also Mltal. ptut-poreot * a sea-hogge, 
a hogge-fish ; ' Florio. The mod. Ital. name is ^rco marino^ marine 
pig ; Simn. ^erco marino. Cf. Guernsey pourpeh^ a porpoise. 
PORHIDGE, a kind of broth. (F. — Tcut.) lu Shak. Temp. ii. r . 
10. A]>parently it took the place of the older word pottage (Pals- 
grave), ME. potage, oeeurring as early as in Ancren Riwle, p< 412 ; 
whence also prov. E. poddisk. Cotgrnve has F. potage^ ‘ pottage, 
porridge ; ’ formed, with suffix -age (L. -aticum) from Low L. pottus, 
a pot, of Tent, origin. -Low G. Du. pot ; see Pot. 
was on intermediate form, represented by prov. E. poddisk and by 
podeck in Tyndale’s Obedience of a Christian Man, 1528, fol. log, 
qu. in lirand’s Antiq., ed. Ellis, iii. .^84.] p. It may have been 
influenced by Mli. ^rree, porS, also with the sense of ‘pottage.’ 
We find, ' PorrS, or purre, potage,’ Prompt. Parv. ; and Way’s note 
gives the spelling porray. Way adds ; ‘ ^is term implies generally 
pease-pottage, still called in French puree \ . . according to the 
Ortus, it seems to have denoted a pottage of leeks; porn/um est cibus 
dc poris facias, Anglice porray ; ’ he also notes the I.ate L. form 
porrata.^OV. porJir, porree, ‘ beets, also pot-herbs, and thence also, 
pottage made of beets or with other herbs ; * Cot. ■■ Late L. porriita 
(also porrecta), broth made with leeks ; Ducange. Cf. Ital. porrata, 
leck-sonp. Formed, with L. pp. fern, suffix -ida, from I.. porr-wm 
or porr-us, a leek. y, Parrutn stands for an older form *porsuni, 
as shown by the cognate Gk. npaaov, a leek. Der. pwrine-er^ q. v. 

POHB,INQFjR, a small dish for porridge. (F.—Teul.) In 
Shak. Tam. Shrew, iv. 3. 64; Bacon, Nat. Hist. % 31. ‘16 

forengers,' temp. Hen. VIll, in Strutt, Manners and Customs, iii. 
dsi poreger. Bury Wills, p. 1 15 (1522); porryuger, id., p. 136; 
poddinger, id., p, 143. The last is the intermediate form between 
pottanger and jirringer. Suggested by, or coriiipted from, poltatiger 
t Palsgrave), a dish for pottage ; spell potenger ab. 1450, Excerpla 
Ilisiurica, p. 418, 1. 1 (ed. 1831 ). For *pottager, with inserted «, as in 
messenger for meisager. Cf. F. potager, ‘of, or belonging unto, 
pottage ; ’ Cot. The ME. potagere meant ‘ a maker of pottage ; * 
J^iers Plowman, B. v. J57. See Porridge. 

PORT ( 1 ), demeanour, carriage of the body. (F. — L.) ME. port, 
Chaucer, C. T. 69, 138. — F. port, ‘the carriage, behaviour, or de- 
meanor of a man ; ’ Cot. Ct. Ital. porto, carriage ; Span, porte, 
deportment. A sb. due to the F. verb porter, to carry. — L. portare, 
to carry. Allied to Fare. Der. port, verb, to carry, little used 
except in the phr. ‘ to port arms,’ and in Milton's expression * parted 
sjjcars,’ 1’. L. iv. 980. Also port-able, Macb. iv. 3. 89, from L. 
portabilis, that can be carried or borne ; port-able-ness ; port-age, 
I’romiit. Parv., fn)m F. portage, ‘portage, carriage,’ Cot. Also 
port-er, in the sense of ‘ carrier of a burden ’ (Phillips, ed. 1 706), 
substituted for ME. parlour (Prompt. Parv.), from OF. portour, F. 
porteur, ‘a carrier,’ Cot. And hence porter, the name of malt- 
liquor, HO c.-illed because it was a favourite drink W'ith London 
porters, supposed to be not older than A.i>. 1750, see Todd’s 
Johnson ; also porter-age, a coined word. Port-foUo, a rngp large 
enough to carry folio paper in, a coined word, with which cf. F, 
portefeuille.^ /’or/ r/ian/tOM, Middleton, Widow, iv. 2, from F, port- 
manteau (Cot.), lit. that which carries a mantle (see Mantle) ; but 
we also fmd port-mantua, Dryden, Kind Keeper, Act i. sc. i, and 
portmantue, used by Cot. to translate F. portmanteau', here port- 
mantua is not quite the same wonl, but is derived from F. part-er 
and Mantua, q. v. Also port-mantle, Howell, Letters, vol. i. sec. 3, 
let. 15. Also pori-ly, Merc, of Ven. i. i. 9 ; port-li-ness. From tire 
L. portare wc also have eom-port, de-port, de-port-ment, dis-pori (and 
sport), ex-port, im-part, im-porf-ant, pur-port, re-port, sup-fmrt, trans- 
port. 

PORT (2), a harbour, haven. (L.) ME. port ; Rob. of Glouc. 
speaks of ‘ the fif porles* now called the Cinque Ports, p. 51, 1. 1169. 
The pi. /orx (for ports) occurs in l.ayamon, 24415. Aii.porf, ‘to 
Sam porte* =to the haven, iElfred, tr. of Beda, b. iv. c. i, near the 
end.— L. /or/»5, a harbour; co^ate with £. Ford. p. Closely 
.nllied to L. porta, a gate ; see Port (3). Der. (from L. portus), 
im-port-une, op-port-une, 

PORT (3), a gate, entrance, port-hole. (F.-L.) ‘ So, let the 
^rts be guarded Cor. i. 7. i. ME. port, Trevisa, tr. of Higden, 
o gate;' Cot.-L. porta, a gate, 

p. Formed wdth suffix -ta from the base por- seen in Gk. w^os, a 
ford, way ; from ^/PEK, to pass through, fare, travel ; see ll^aro. 
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4f Though port is not common in ME., there U an AS. form porte 
(Grein), borrowed directly from L. porta. Der. port-er, ME.^rter, 
Floriz and Blauncheflur, ed. Lumby, 1. 138, from OF.portier, !^ 
poriarius (Lewis); whence (with fein. suffix -ess — F. -esse<L. -issa, 
Gk. -taaa), porter-ess, or shortly p<rt-r-ess, Milton, P. L. ii. 746. 
Also port-al, Hamlet, iii. 4. 136, from OF. portal (Bur^y), 1.. 
pariale, a vestibule, porch. Alsu port-hole, Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, 
St. 188. Also port-cullis, q.v. (hut pcrliajis not portico, porch). And 
see pwt (O, port (2), port (4), and porte. 

Port (4), a dark jmrple wine. (Port.-T..) So called from 
Oporto, in Portugal ; port being merely an abbreviation from Oporto 
wine. — Port, o porto, the port ; where o is the def. art. « Span, lo 
<L. ilium ; and porto is from L. portmn, acc. of portus, a port. See 
Port (2). 

PORTCUliLIS, a sliding door of cross-timbers pointed with 
iron, let down to protect a gateway. (F. — L.) ME. porte-eolys, 
Rom. of the Rose, 416S. — AF. porte colice, Excerpta Ilistorica, p. 73 
(A. 11. 1250) ; OF. ^rte coleue (13th cent., Litlre'., later porte coulisse, 
or simply coulisse, ‘a portcullis;’ Cot. — F. from 1 .. porta, a 
gate ; and OF. eoleice, answering to a Late L. *coldncia (not found), 
with the sense r>f flowing, gliding, or sliding, regularly formed from 
colftius, pp. of culare, to flow, orig. lo stiaiii through a sieve. Sec 
Port (3) and Colander and Cullis. Wc find the Late L. forms 
culaitissws, eiilacius, porta ciilneia (porl-cullis) from the same source. 

PORTE, the Turkish government. (F.~L.) The Turkish 
government is ‘officially called the Sublime Porte, from the port 
(g^te) of the sultan’s palace, where justice was administered ; ’ 
Webster. See Port (3). It is ‘a perverted F. translation of 
Babi Ali, lit. “the high gale,’’ the chief oflice of the Oitumnn 
government;’ Wedgwood. Cf. Arab, bah, a gale, ‘a/iy, high; 
Rich. Diet, pp. 224, 1027. 

PORTEInD, to l)ctoken, presage, signify. (L.) In K. l.car, i. 
a. 113 ; Sjienser, F. Q. v. 7. 4. — L. j>ortendere, lo foretell, predict.— 
1.. por-, for OL. fmrt, towards; and tendere, to stietcU forth; so 
that portend is * to Stretch out towards,’ or point out. See Position 
and Tend. Der. portent, Oth. v. 2. 45, F. fiortcnle, * a prodigious 
or monstrous thing,’ Col., which from L. pnrieutum, a sign, ttdeen ; 
fonned from portentus, pp. of prtrtendere. Hence Jortent-ous, from K. 
pnrtenteux, prodigious,’ (’ot., which from J.. portentbsus. 

PORTER (1), a carrier. (F.— L.) See Port (1). 

PORTER (2), a gate-keeper. (F. - 1 ..) See Port (3). 
PORTER (3\ a tlark kind of beer, orig. porter's beer (Wedg- 
wood) ; see Port (1). 

PORTEB^, PORTOS, PORTOUS, a breviaiy. (F.-L.) 
Sjjclt portesse in .Spenser, F. Q. i. 4. ly. 'Poortos, booke, itorlifoi ium, 
breviarium ; ’ Prompt. I’arv. M 1'.. portous, portos, porthos, porthors, 
P. Plowman, B. xv. 122, and fontnolcs ; and see note to the line for 
further examples. All various coiTU]>tions of OF. porte-hors, i. c. that 
which one carries abroad, a word conqsounded as the F. equivalent 
of L. portiforium, a breviary. This OP', portehors is given by 
Godefroy; and occurs in J.a Clef d’Amors, 1. 102. Compounded of 
F. porter, from L. portare, to carry; ancl !•'. hors, older form fors, 
out €»f doors, abroarf, from f..forh, abroad, adv., due to sb. pl./or«, 
doors. See Port (1) and Door. 

PORTICO, a porch, (Ital. —I..) In C'hapman, Ir. of Homer, 
Od. iv. 405, 410. — Ital. portico, ^ j>orticum, acc. of pnrticus, a 
{Kirch; sec Porch. Doublet, />or. A. 

PORTION, a part, share. (F.-L.) MIL portion, portiotm, 
porciowi, Wyclif, I.ukc xv, la. — F. portion. — poriiunem, acc. of 
portio, a share, lit. ‘ a .sharing ; ' closely allied to part-, stem of pars, 
a part ; see Part. Der. portion, vb. ; portion-ed, portion-er, portion- 
less ; and see apportion. 

PORTLY, orig. of good demeanour ; sec Port (1). 
PORTRAIT, a picture of a person. (F.-L.) In Shak. Merch. 
of Ven. ii. 9. 54; g|)elt ^urtraict, Spenser, F. Q. ii. i. 39. — Mp*. 
pourtraict, *a pourtrait ; Cot. — MF. pourlraict, pourtrait, pp. of 
pourtraire, lo portray ; see Portray. 

PORTRAY, to draw, depict. tP*. — 1..) ME. /iwr/reye, Chaucer, 
C. T. 96 ; purtreyen. King Alisannder, 1. 1520. -OF. portraire, later 
pourtraire, 'to pourtray, draw/ Col.; mod. F. portraire. — \aXc L. 
priitrahere, to paint, depict ; L. prbtrahere, to drag or bring forward, 
expose, reveal . — L. pro-, forward ; and trahere, to draw ; see Pro- 
.and Trace (i). Der. portrait, q. v.; whence portraiture, ME. pour- 
treture, Gower, C. A. ii. 83, bk. iv. 2421, from OF. portraiture, MIL 
pourtraicture, ‘ a pourtraiture,’ Cot, as if from L. proiraetura. And 
see protract. 

POBE (1), a position, attitude. (F.-L.-Gk.) We speak of 
* the pose of an actor ; ’ see Webster. Quite modern ; not in 'I'odd’s 

{ bhnron ; but the word is of importance. — F. pose, * attiiudc, jio.'Jtiirc,’ 
iamiiton ; MP'. pose, * a pawse, intermission, stop, ceasing, n'i»osf, 
resting;’ Cot-F. poser, ‘to place, set, put,’ Hamilton; ‘to pii', 
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pitch, place, lf» scat, settle, plant, t« slay, or lean on, to set, or lay 
down ; * (.'ot.-I<atc I., /ausure, to cease ; also, to cause to rest, and 
hence used in the sense of I., ponere^ to place (Ducange) ; L. pausare, 
to halt, ccnbc, pause, to repose (in the grave), as in the phr. ^usat in 
face (hcie) rests in pe-ace (Lewis).— L. pausa, a pause; a word of 
(licck origin ; see Pause. Cf. Ital. posare, to put, lay down, rest, 
from poia, rest ; Span, /osar, to lodge, po%ada, an inn. ^ One of the 
most remarkable facts in F. etymology is the extraordinary substitu- 
tion whereby the Late L. pausurt came to mean ‘ to make to rest, to 
set,’ and so usurped the place of the L. ^onere, to place, set, with 
which it has no etymological connexion. And this it did so 
effectually as to restrict the F. potuire, the true equivalent of L. 
punere, to the sense of ‘to lay eggs;’ whilst in all compounds it 
completely thrust it aside, so that compausare (i. e. F. eompnser) took 
the place of L. cantfonere, and so on throughout. 2. Hence the extra- 
ordinary result, that whilst the E. verbs comprise, depose, impose, pro- 
pose, See. exactly represent in sense the L. compdnere, depnnere, im- 
ponere, proprmere. See., we cannot derive the li. verbs from the L. 
ones, since they have (as was said) no real etymological connexion, 
indeed, these words are not even of L. origin, but Greek. 3. The 
true derivatives from the L. ponere appear in the verbs compound, ex- 
pound, &c. , in adjectives such as potuni, comjtoneni, and in the substan- 
tives, such as position, composition, deposition ; see under Position. 
Dor. pose, verb, to assume an attitude, merely an E. formation from 
the sb. pose, an attitude, and cjuite modern. Also (from F. poser) 
the compounds np-pose, com-pose, de-pose, dis-pnse, ex-pose, im-pose, 
inter-pose, op-pose, pro-pose, pur-pose, re-pose (in which the sense of 
L. pausa appears), sup-pose, tratis-pose. 

POSE (2), to ])U7.zle, ])crplex by questions. (F. — L. and Gk.) * Say 
you so? then I .shall pose you quickly;* Meas. for Meas. ii. 4. 51. 
Here, as in the case of pad, the prefixed syllable a/- has drop^icd 
off ; the older form of the verl> was commonly t<i appose, ME. apposen, 
apose/i ; sec examples in N. E. ] )., or in Richardson, s. v. A ppose. To 
appose was to question, esp. in n puzzling way, to examine. ‘ When 
Nicholas ClifTurde sawc himselfe so sore aposed [posed, questioned], 
he was shanifast;' liertiers, Froissart’s Chron. c. 373 (K.). ‘She 
would appose nice touching my learning^ and lesson;’ Stow’s 
Chronicle, an. 1043. And see Chaucer, C. T. 7179, 15831 (D 1597, 
^ ; 1*. Plowman, R. i. 47, iii. 5, vii. 1 38, xv. 376. fi. The 

word appears at first sight to answer to F. apposer, but that verb is 
not used in any such sense; and it is really nothing but a corruption 
of oppose, which was used convert! bly with it. Thus we find *Aposets, 
or oposyn, Opponere,’ Prompt. Parv., p. 13. *1 oppose one, 1 make 
a tryall of his lemyng, or I layc a thyng to his charge, le apose. I 
am nat to lernc nowe to oppose a felowe, d apposer vug gallant’,* 
Palsgrave. (Here the OF. aposer, apposer, is, in the same way, a 
corruption of F. opposer.'] * Rut sche, which al honour supposeth, 
'I’he false prestos than opposetk [questions], And axeth [asks],’ See. ; 
Gower, C. A. i. 71, bk. i. 879. '^he word arose in the schools; 
the method of examination was by argument, and the examiner was 
the umpire as to questions put by an opponent ; lienee to examine was 
also to oppose, or pose. * Opponere, in philoso]ihicis vcl theohigicis 
disputation! bus contra argumentari; argumenter contre quelrjuun’,* 
Ducange, ed. Migne. For the etymology, see Oppose. 8. Lastly, 
the confusion can be accounted for, viz. by confusion of opponere, to 
question, argue, with the word apposite, applied to a neat answer; 
see Apposite, which really answers to 1.. appositus. Dor. pos-er, 
Ittacoii, Essay 32 ; on which Mr. Aldis Wriglil says : ‘ an examiner, 
one who poses or jmts questions ; still in use at Eton and Winchester.’ 
Hence also ME. posen, to put a case, Chaucer, C. T. 1164 (A 11O2). 
Der. puzzle, cj. v. 

FOSE (3), a cold in the head. (C.] Probably obsolete ; noted by 
Ray (1691). ME. pose, Chaucer, C. T. 4150 (A 4152). AS. ge-pos, 
a cough; •wS geposu, for coughs; L. ad tussim gravem;’ A.S. 
Ltrechdoms, ed. Cockayne, i. 148. Not an E. word ; but borrowed 
from an Oltriiish word represented by W. pas or peswch, a cough; 
allied to Irish cas-ackdack, Russ, kask-ele, prov. E. koa'^-t, a cough ; 
Skt. has, to coiigli. (VQAS; the 7 becomes c in Irish, but p in 
Wclsli.) 

POSITION, a situation, attitude, state, place. (F. — L.) In 
Shak. Tw. Nt. ii. 3. 130. ME. posieiouu, Chaucer, tr. of Roethius, 
b. V. pr. 4, 1. 30. — K. position, 'a position ;* ('ot. — L. positionem, acc. 
of positio, a putting, placing ; ef. L. positus, pp. of ponere, to jilace, put. 
P. L. ponere (pp. positus) is generally thought to stand for *pos-sinere 
(Ureal), where *pos- is a variation of what appears to lie an old i>rep. 
{port) ; and dnere (pp. situs) is to let, allow, on which see Site, j 
The prefix por-, porty is prob. allied to Gk. wpori, towards. Dor. 
corn-position, de-ptmtion, dis-poation, im-position, inter-position, op- 
position, pro-position, sup-position, trans-position. Also (from L, 
ponere) pon-ent, eom-ponent, de-ponent, ex-ptment, op-ptment; com- 
pound, en-pound, post-pone. And see ap-posite, com-posite, de-posit, 


ex-posit-or ; also post, Jiositive, post-ure, corn-post, im-postor, Jiro-vost, 
Slc. (Mr A nd see remarks under PoBe (1). 

POSITIVE, actual, undoubted, decisive, certain. (F. — L.) The 
lit. sense is ‘ settled ; ’ hence, certain. ME. positif, Chaucer, C. T. 
1169 (-^ 1167). — F. positif, omitted by Cotgrave, but in use in the 
14th century. — L. /osj/iujtf, settled, esp. by agreement. — L. positus, 
pp. of ponere, to place ; see Fositioxi. Der. pruitive-ly, -ness. Also 
positiv-ism, due to Comte, bom in 1798, died 1857. 

FOSNET, an iron pot, saucepan. (F. — Low G.) A dialect 
word ; see E. D. D. ME. posnet. Prompt. Parv. ; Way’s note quotes 
the form possenet from Horman ; spelt pocenet, Rel. Antiq. i. 54. 
—OF. pofonet (Godefroy), dimin. of poQon, posson, a pot. — Late 1.. 
type *pottiunem, acc. of *pottio’, from Late L. pott-us, a pot. — Low 
G. pott. See Pot. 

POSSE, power. (L.) See Ruller, Hudibras, iii. 2. 1 166. * Posse 
comitatus, or power of the county ; ’ Rlount’s Nonio-lexicon, ed. 1691. 
— I .. posse, to be able ; used ns sb. See Possible. 

POSSESS, tf) own, seize, have, hold. (L.) The verb is probably 
due to the sb. possession, which was in earlier use, occurring in 
Chaucer, C. T. 2244 (A 2242), and in Robert of Bruiine, tr. of Laiig- 
toft, p. 239, 1. 19. Possess is extremely common in Shak.; see 
I.. 1.. 1.. V. 2. 383, &c. — L. possessus, pp. of possidtlre, to possess, to 
have in possession, p. Prob. derived from L. *port-, towards ; and 
serUre, to -sit, remain, continue ; as if the sense were ‘ to remain near,’ 
hence to have in possession. See Position, § p, and Sit. Der. 
possess-ed. Much Ado, i. 1. 193 ; jmsess-or, Merch. Ven. i. 3. 75, from 
L. possessor; possess-ive, from L. possessiuus; fossessive-ly. Also 
possess-ion, ME. possessioun, possession, as above, from F. pmssession, 

* iio5.session,’ Cot., from L. acc. possessionem. Also ME. possession-er, 
P. Plowman, B. v. 144. 

POSSET, a drink composed of hot milk, curdled by some strong 
infusion. (F. and E.) In Shak. Merry Wives, i. 4. 8 ; v. 3. 1 80 ; M acb. ii. 

2. 6. Mli. possyt, Voc. 666. 9; posset, Voc. 793. 15; poiket, Voc. 
567. 22 ; cf. MK. possette, ‘a ])osset of ale and mylke;’ Palsgrave 
(not otherwise known), p. Rut we also find what is prob. an older 
form ; MK. poskoo/e, Voc. 625. 18; poskote of milke. Cookery Books, 
ed. Austin, ]>. J5 ; poskote ol ale, id., p. 36. y. The latter element 
seems to be the ME. kote, IC. kot; cf. ME. possot in Prompt. Parv. 
Rut this leaves the former element unexpluined, unless it can be 
equated to Norm. dial, pous, pap, OF. pous, pouts, poh, L. jmh, pap. 
Cf. prov. K. pulse, }>ottagc ; and (for the phonology) cf. ME. possen, to 
push about, from OF. poulser (L. pulsare). [Cf. W. posel, curdled 
milk, posset; Irish pusoid, a posset; irom IC.] Der. possel, vb., to 
curdle, Hamlet, i. 3. 68. 

FOSSIBIjE, that may be done, that may happen. ( I*'. — L.) M I « 
possible, Chaucer, C. T. 8K32 (E 956). — F. possible, ‘ likely, possible,’ 
Cot. — L. possibilis, that may be done, possible, p. Not well formed ; 
it should rather have lieen *j>otibilis ; the form possibilis is rlue to the 
influence of posse, to be able, whence possum, I am able. L. possum 
(short for potissum) is due to potis, powerful, pro]ierly ‘lord’ or 
‘ master,’ coraate with Skt. pati-, a master, owner, governor, lord, 
husband, Litnuau. patis, a husband (Nesselmann), Russ, -/odlrassecn 
in gos-pode,i\\e Lord. Brugmann, i. § 13S. Sec Potent. And see 
BLost (i). Der. possihl-y; possibil-i-ty, ME. possibilitee, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1293 (A 1291}, from F. possibilite (Cot.), which from L. acc. 
possihilitatem. 

POST (i), a stake set in the ground, .n pillar. (1..) ME. post, a 
pillar; see Chaucer, C. T. 214. in very e.irly use; see Layamon, 
28032. AS. /ojsr; ‘ R,asis, post,’ Voc. i6d. 32 ; and see Judges, xvi. 

3. — L. postis, a jiost, a door-post. p. The orig. sense was ‘some- 
thing firmly fixed ;’ cf. L. postus, a form u.sed by l.ucretius for positus, 
pp. of fbnere, to place, set; sec Position, and see Post (2). 

POST ( 2), a military station, a public letter-carrier, a stage on a 
road, &C. (F. — L.) Shak. has post, a messenger, Temp. ii. 1.248; 
a post-horse. Romeo, v. r. 21 . * A post, runner, Veredarius ; ’ Levins, 
ed. 1570. Fust * originally signified a fixed place, as a military post ; 
then, a fixed place on a line of road where horses are kept for 
travelling, a stage, or station ; thence it was transferred to the person 
who travelled in this way, using relays of horses, and finally to any 
quick traveller ; ’ Eastwood and Wright, Bible Wordbook. See Job, 
**• ^5 » jer* li- 3*' Four men are mentioned in 1491 as ‘lying as 
posts’ \.c. messengers; Exccrpla Ilistorica, p. 113. — F. paste, masc. 

* a post, carrier, speedy messenger,’ Cfit. ; fern. ‘ post, iiosting, tlie 
riding post, as also, the furniture that belongs unto posting ; ’ id. Cf. 

I Ital. posta, a post, station ; .Span, prista, post, sentinel, post-house, posl- 
hinses.-Late L. posta, a station, site ; lem. of postus, a shortened form 
luseU by Lucretius) of/osz/i/s, placed, pp. of /w/wr?, to place. SeePosi- 
tion, and Post (1). Der. /os/, vb., L. L. L. iv. 3. 1 88 ; post, adv.,in 
the phr. ‘ to travel post ; ’ post-boy, -chaise, -haste, -horse, -man, -mark, 
-was/cr, -office, -paid, -town. Also posi-al, a modem coined word, from 
F. postal, also modern. Also post-age, an E. coinage, not used in 
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French, but used by Drjydcii ; see his Spanish Friar, A. ii. sc. 2 (end). 
And see post-illion. 

POST-, prefix^ after, behind. (L.) L. /o«/, prep., after, behind. 

POST-DATE, to date a thing after the right time. (L.) * Those, 
whose post-dated loyalty now consists only in decrying that action ; ' 
South, vol. iii. ser. a (K.). From Post- and Date. Similarly are 
formed p ost-d iluvial^ post-diluvian, &c. 

POSTERIOR hinder, later, coming after. (L.) In Shak. 
L. L. I.. V. 1.94, 96, 126. — I., posterior, comp, of posterns, coming 
after, iol lowing. —L. post, after ; see Post-, prefix. ^ Bacon, Nat. 
Hist., end of § 1 1 5, has posieriour, answering to Ml', posterieur, * pos- 
terior, hinder,' Cot., from the L. acc. posteriorem. Der. posterior-s, 
s. pi., for posterior parts ; posterior-ly, posterior-i-ty. And see posterity, 
postern, posthumous, postil. 

POSTERITY, succeeding generations, future race of people. 
(F. — L.) Spelt posteritic, Spenser, Ruines of Rome, 434 ; posteryte, 
in Caxton, Golden J.egcnd, Adam, $ 7. — MF. /os/er/Ve, ‘posterity;’ 
Cot. — L. posteritatem, acc. of pasteritas, futurity, posterity. — L. 
poster!-, for postrrus, following after ; see Posterior. 

POSTERE, a back-door, sm.^!! private gate. (F.— L.) ME. 
posterne, Rob. of Glouc. p. 1 9, 1 . 447 ; spelt postorne, K. Alisaunder, 
4593. — OF. posterle, also posterne (by change of I to «), Buiguy; 
Inter {oteme, ‘ a posterne, or posteme-gate, a back-door to a fort,' 
Cot.— T.. />o&/erM/(i, a small back-door, postern; formed with dimin. 
suffix -la from posteru-s, behind ; see Posterior. 

POSTHUMOirS (better POSTUMOUS), born after the 
father’s death, published after the author's decease. (L.) The spell- 
ing with k is false ; sec below. Shak. has Posthumus as a name in 
Cymb. i. 1. 41, &c. Sir T. Browne has * posthumous memory;* Um- 
burial, c. v. § 12.— L. postumus, the last; esp. of youngest children, 
the last-born; hence, latedKim, and, as sb., a posthumous child, 
p. In accordance with a popular etymology, the word was also 
written posthumus, ns if derived from post hitmum, lit. after the ground, 
which was forced into the meaning ‘ after the father is laid in the 
ground or buried ; ’ and, in accordance with this notion, the sense of 
the word was at last chiefly confined to such a usage. Hence also 
the F. spelling posthume, I'ort. posthumo; but Span, and Ital. have 
jostumo ; all in the usual sense attached to E. posthumous, y. The T.. 
postumus ^*post-tu-mus, a superlative formed from post, behind; cf. 
L. op-tu-mus, t)est. Sec Posterior. Der. tost-kumous-ly, 

FOSTID, an explanatory note on the Bible, marginal note or 
commentary. (F. — L.) ME. posiille, Wyclif, gen. prologue to 
Isaiah, cd. Forshall and Madden, p. 223: the word is now obsolete, 
except in theological writings. — F. posiille, ‘a postill, glosse, com- 
])undious exposition ; ’ Cot. [Hence, with prefix n/i- (»-L. orf before 
/>) was formed MF, appostille, ‘an answer to a petition, set down in 
the margent thereof ; and, generally, any small addition unto a great 
discourse in writing;’ Cot.]— Cate L. j^tilla, a marginal note in a 
bible, in use A. i). 1228; Ducangc. p. The usual derivation, and 
doubtless the correct one, is that of Ducange, viz. from L. post ilia, 
i.c.post ilia verba, after those words; because the glosses were added 
afterwards. Cf. Ital. and Port, postilla. Span, postila, a marginal 
note. Der. postil, verb, to write marginal notes, to comment on, 
annotate. Bacon, l.ife of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 193, 1 , 3, 

POBTIIiIiIOE, a post-boy, rider of post-horses in a carriage. 
(F. — Ital. — J..) ‘Those swift postillions, my thoughts;' Howell, 
Famil. Letters, vol. i. let. 8; a . d . 1619. And in Cotgravc. — F. 
postilion, 'a. postilion, guide, posts-boy;’ Cot. Introduced in the 
16th cent, from Ital. postiglione, ‘a postilion,’ Florio (and see 
Brachet). Formed with suffix -iglioue (aL. -il-i-onem) from Ital. 
posi-a, a messenger, post ; see Post f 2). 

P 08 T- 1 CERID 1 AE, POICERIDIAE, belonging to the 
afternoon. ( 1 ..) Howell uses the form pomeridian, 8|ieaking of his 
‘ pi i vat pomeridian devotions;' Famil. Letters, vol. i. sect. 6. let. 32. 

— I., ponteridianus, also postmeridiunus, belonging to the afternoon. 

— L. post, after ; and tneridianus, belonging to midday. See Fost- 
and Meridian. 

POST-MORTEM, after death. (L.) A medical term. -I,. 
post, after ; mortem, acc. of mors, death. Sec Post- and MortaL 

POST-OBIT, a bond by which a person receiving money under- 
takes to repay a larger sum after the death of the person who leaves 
him money. (L.l A law term. Shortened from L. poU obitum, 
niter death. Sec Post and Obit. 

POSTPONE, to put off, delay. (L.) Postponed is in Blount’s 
Nomolcxicon, ed. 1691, q.v. ‘ Postpone, to let behind or esteem less, 
to leave or neglect;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. ‘Thow did postpone',' 
I low Dumbar wa.s desyred to be anc Freir, 1 . a8. [Formerly, the form 
was also ^pose, which occurs in Howell, Famil. letters, vol. i. sect. 4. 
let. 15, cited by Richardson with the 8})elling postpone. This is from 
F. ^poser, ‘ to set or leave behind ; ’ Cot. He also has : ‘ Post- 
pose, postposed.’J-L. posiputure, to put after. -L. post, after; and 
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ponere, to put; see Post- and Foaition. Der. postpwu-ment, a 
clumsy word, with F. suffix -ment. 

POSTBCGBIPT, a part added to a writing after it was thought 
to be complete. (L.) In Shak. Hamlet, iv. 7. 53. From L. post- 
scriptum, that which is written after ; from post, after, and seriptus, 
pp. of seribere, to write. Sec Font- and Soribe. 

fOSTUIiATE, a proposition assumed without proof, as being 
self-evident. (L.) ‘ Postulates and entreated maxims ; * Sir T. 

Browne, Vnlg. Errors, b. vi. c. 6. § postuldtwn, a thing de- 

manded; hence also, a thing granted; neut. of postuldtus, pp. of 
postulare, to demand. fi. It seems jirobable that postulare stands 
for *por-stldre, allied to poscere, for *par-scere, to ask. y. It is 
further proposed to assume for poscere a still older form *pore-setre, 
thus bringing it into alliance with to pray, whence Skt. 

pracch, to ask, I., precarl, to pray; see Pray, Brugmann, i. 
§8 4 **il( 7 )» 502* postulate, verb, Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, 

b. ii. c. 3 [not 4], last section ; posiulat-or-y, id. b. ii. c. 6. $ a. 

POSTURE, position, attitude. (F. — L.) In Shak. Wint. Tale, 
v. 3. 23. — F. posture, ‘posture;’ Col. — L. posit hra, position, 
arrangement; allied to posit-us, pp. of pbnere, to place; sec Position. 
Der. posture-master ; posture, verb. 

POSY, a verse of poetry, a motto, a bouquet or nosegay. (F. — 
L.— Gk.) The word, in all its senses, is merely a conti action of 
Poesy, q. v. 1. It was usual to engrave shore mottoes on knives 
and on rings ; and as these were frequently in verse, they were called 
posies. Thus, in Shak. Mcrch. Vcn. v. 148, we have: ‘a ring . . . 
whose posy was . . . like cutler’s poetry Upon a knife. Lave me, and 
leave me not ; ' sec note to the line in Wright’s edition. So also in 
Hamlet, ‘the posy of a ring;’ iii. a. 162. See Chamlicrs, Book of 
Days, i. 221, for examples, such as ‘In thee, my choice, 1 do re- 
joice ; * &c. As these inscriptions were necessarily brief, any short 
inscription was also called a posy, even though neither in verse nor 
poetically expressed. Thus, Udall, on St. Luke, c. 23, v. 38, 
siieaking of the handwriting above the cross, calls it ‘ a snper- 
scripcion or poisee written on the top of the crosse' (R.). So also 
in the following : ‘ And the tente was replenished and decked with 
this poysie. After busie laboure commetU victorious reste ; ’ Hall’s 
Chron. Hen. V, an. 7. $ a. And see l.ydgatc. Minor Poems, p. 65, 
1 . 20. [Another old name for a tnotto was a reason ; sec Fabyan's 
Chron. Hen. V, an. 8, ed. Ellis, p. 587.] 2. Mr. Wedgwood well 
accounts for posy in the sense of bouquet, as follows : ‘ A nosegay 
was probably called by this name from flowci's being used enig- 
matically, as is still common in the East. Among the tracts men- 
tioned in the Cat.aloguc of Ilelier’s MSS., no. 1442, is “ A new yearcs 
guifte, or a posie made upon eerten flowers presented to the Countess 
of Pembroke ; by the author of Chloris, &c. ; ’* see Notes and 
Queries, Dec. 19, 186K (4 S. ii. 577). So also in Bcaum. and 
Fletcher, Philaster, Act i. sc. i [sc. 2 in Darlcy’s ed.] ; “ Then took 
he up his garland, and did shew What every flower, as country 
people hold Did signify ; ’* and see Hamlet, iv. 5. 1 75.' To this 1 
may add, that a posy was even sometimes expressed by precious 
stones ; see Chambers, as above. The line ‘ And a thousand 
fragrant posies' is by Marlowe; The Passionate Shepherd, st. 3. 
See Puitcnham, Arte of E. Poesie, bk. i. c. 30. Doublet, poesy. 

POT, a vessel for cookiug, or drinking from. (F..) ME. pot, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 368, 1 . 2T. [C^i. Irish pota, potadh, a pot, ve.ssel ; Gael. 

pmt ; W. pta ; all from E.] AS. pott ; I.eechdoms. i. 378.+EFries. 
Du. pot ; Low G. pott ; Icel. ptutr, Swed. potta, Dan. potte. Teut. 
type *puttoz. Hence Low I., pottus, also spelt putus (as if from L. 
^tare, to drink) ; F. pot, Bret, pod. Span. pote. ^ The phrase 
* to go to pot ' meant to l>e put into the cooking-pot ; see Squire of 
Ia)w Degree, 448; my Notes on Eng. Etym., p. 226; Brand, Pop. 
Antiq., ii. 58. Der. pot-ash, i.e. ash obtained from the pot, so called 
because the alkaline salt was obtained by burning vegetable sub- 
stances ; Chaucer mentions fern-ashes, as used fur making glass, C. T. 
T0569 (F 255) ; ‘ Pot-ashes (anno 12 Car. 2. cap. 4) are made of the 
best wood or fern-ashes/ Blount's Nomolcxicon, ed. 1691 ; perhaps 
from Du. potasch (from pot and asch, ashes), G. pottasche (from asche, 
ashes) ; Latinized in the form potassa, whence potass-ium. We find 
pot-asshes in Arnold’s Chron. (1502); ed. i 8 ti , p. 187. Also pot- 
herb, pot-hook, pot-sherd (see Sherd). Also pot, verb ; pott-er, ME. 
potter. Cursor Mundi, 16536 (cf. Irish potoir, a potter) ; potter-y,fTOTn 
F. poterie (Cot.). And see pot-een, pott-age, potl-le, pot-walloper. 

POTABIiE, that may be drunk. (F.- L.) In Shak. a Hen. IV, 
iv. 5. potable, ‘potable, drinkcible ; ’ Cot — L. pbiubilis, 

drinkable; formed with suffix -bilis from pu/d-re, to drink. — J- pu/ns, 
drunken; formed with suffix from a base p 5 -, as in Gk. vSj-fta, 
drink ; (ff. Skt. pd, to drink, Gk. vu-ros, a drinking, no-ffis, drink. 
Der. potaUe-ness ; and see potation, potion. 

POTASH, POTASSIUM ; see under Pot. 

POTATION, a draught. (L.) Not a F. word. In Shak. Oth. 

JI h ^ 
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ii. 3. 56. Spelt poiaeioH, Coventiy Myst, p. 138. •L. poiaiioiumt 
n ffc . of potatm, a drinking. — L. ^tart, to drink. i-L. potus, drunken; 
lee Potable* 

POTATO, a tuber of a plant much cultivated for food ; the plant 
itself. (Span. — Hayti.) In .Shak. Merry Wives, v. 5. 21. * Potatoes^ 
natives of Chili and Teru, originally brought to England from Santa 
Fc, in America, by Sir John Hawkins, 1563 ; others ascribe their 
introduction to Sir Francis Drake, in 1586 ; while their general cul- 
ture is mentioned by many writers as occurring in 159a;' Haydn, 
Diet, of Dates. They are also mentioned liy Ben Jonson, Cynthia’s 
Kevcls, Act ii. sc. i.«>.Span. patata, a potato ; also batata, which is 
a lartler form. — Hayti batata. ‘Peter Martyr, speaking of Haiti, 
says (in Decad. a. c. 9), “Kffodiunt etiam e tellurc suapte natura 
nascentes radices, indigense batatas appellant, qnas ut vidi insubres 
iiapos cxistimavi, aut magna terra: tubera.” . . . Navagerio, who was 
in the Indies at the same time, writes in isati, “ lo ho vedute molte 
cose deir Indie ed ho avuto di quelle radice clie cliiamano batatas, e 
le ho mangiate ; sono di sapor di castagno.” Doubtless these were 
sweet potatoes or yams, which are still known by this name in 
Spanish.’ — Wedgwood. Spelt brjtata (as a Hayti woid) in R. Eden’s 
books on America, ed. Arbcr, p. 131 ; also battata, p. 159. 
POTCH. to thrust, poke. (F. — 1..) In .Shak. Cor. i. 10. 15. 
merely a va riant of Poaoh (2). 

POTEEN, whisky illicitly distilled in Ireland. (Irish— E.) From 
Irish poitln, a little ]>ot; dimin. of poite, a pot.— E. />o/; see 

Pot. 

POTENT, ]iowcrful. (I..) In .Shak. Temp. i. 2. 275. Rich, 
gives a (quotation from Wyatt, showing that the word was used in 
1539._L. po/en/-, stem of patens, powerful, pres. part, of possum, 1 
am able ; see Possible. Der. potene-y, Hamlet, iii. 4. 170, a coined 
word, due to \., potentia, power; potent-ial, ME. po/fMcyn/, Chaucer, 
House of Fame, b. iii. 1. 5 [but only in Thynne’s edition of 1532, and 
later edd. ; MSS. pneticat\, from F. putentiel, ‘ strong, forcible,’ Cot., 
which from L. patentmlh, forcible (only found in the derived .ad- 
verb potentidliter), formed with suffix -alis from the sb. potentia ; 
whence potential-ly, poientinl-i-ty. Also potent-ate, L.I..1.. v. 2. 6S4, 
from ¥,poiMtat, ‘a potentate, great lord,' Cot., which from Late I*. 
potentahu, a supreme prince (Ducange), from potenfdre, to exercise 
authority (id.). Also omni-patent, q.v. ; and anni-potent. Chancer, 
C. T. 1984 (A 19S2). Doublet, pMissria/, q. V. 

POTHER, bu.stle, confusion, constant excitement. (E.) In Pope, 
Horace, .Stit. ii. 2. 45. ‘To make a pather, to make a noise or bustle;’ 
Bailey's Diet., vol. i. ed. 1 735. Older form pudder. ‘ Pudtler, noise, 
bustle; to keep a pudder vSiOvX trifles:' Phillips, ed. 170(1. Spelt 
poother in ed. 1623 of Shak. Cor. ii. 1. 234 ; pudder in K. 1x;ar,iii. 2. 
30. ME. pidSeren, apjiarently in the sense ‘to poke about;’ see 
Ancreii Kiwle, p. 214, note c. Another form is potter', ‘ To patter, 
to stir or disorder anything ; ’ Bailey, vol. i. ‘ Potter, to stir, |X>ke, 
confuse, do anything inefficiently ; ’ also ‘ Pother, to shake, to poke. 
West ; ’ Halliwcll. Sec Potter. The sense ‘ to stir about ’ seems 
the orig. one ; hence that of ‘ turmoil ' ns the result of stirring. 
^ Prob. confused with poother, pudder, dust, dialect forms <}f poWrr ; 
indeed, Butler has pother in Iludibras, i. i. 32, but powder in the 
same, iii. i. 1055. See Powder. And sec ii^ther. 

POTION, a drink. (F. — L.) Jn .Shak. Romeo, v. 3. 244. ME. 
pocion, K. Alisaunder, 3509. — F. po//o«, ‘a potion;’ Cot. — J*. 
pdtidnem, acc. of patio, a diink ; see Poisoa. Doublet, poison. 
POTTAGE, broth, thick SOU]). (F. — Teut.) ME. po/age, Aiicren 
Ri wlc, p. 41 2, 1. 2 7. — F. potage, ‘ pottage, porridge ; ’ Cot. Formed, 
with suffix -age (L. -dticum), from F. pot, which is from a Teut. 
source; sec Pot. Doublet, porridge. 

POTTER, to go about doing nothing. (E.) A provincial word, 
but in common use. ‘ Potter, to go about doing nothing, to saunter 
idly ; to work badly, do anything inefficiently ; also, to stir, poke. 
North ; also, to confuse, disturb, Vorksh . ; ’ Halliwcll. ‘ To stir or 
disorder anything Bailey’s Diet., vol. i. ed. 1735. It is the fre- 

S uentative form, with tlie usual suffix -er, of E. put, to thrust ; sec 
•ut. Cf. also MDii. poteren, ‘to search one thoroughly’ (I lexham), 
from the notion of jioking a stick into every corner ; Vix. peuteren, to 
fumble, to poke about ; Norw. pota, MSwed. potta, to poke. See 
Pother. And ci. E. dial, potter, to putter about. 

POTTLE, a small mc.'isure, l>a.sket for fruit. (F. — Teut.) ME. 
potel, to translate L. liiguncula\ Wyclif, Isaiah, x. 33. — OF. po/«/, 
a small pot, a small measure (Godefroy) ; cf. AF. potel, Slat. Realm, 
1. 321 . Dimin. of F. pot, from Low G. pott ; see Pot. 
FOTWALLOPER, lit. one who boils a pot. (Hybrid; £. and 
F.— Tent.) * Potwalloper, a voter in certain boroughs in England, 
where all who boil (wallopl a are entitled to vote ; * Webster. 
Corrupted to pot-wabblers (Halliwcll) ; also found as pot-wallmer.., 
given as a Somersetshire word in Upton's MS. additions to Junius 
(Halliwcll)* Wallop, to boil fast, is from ME. walopen, to gallop. 


Golding has : • seething a-wa//op,* i.e. boiling rapidly; tr. of Ovid, 
fol. 82. (Prob. confused with ME. wallen, AS. wecdlan, to boil.) 
See Pot and Gallop. . 

POTTCH, a poke, or bag. (F. — Scand.) ME. pouehe. Chancer, C.T. 
3929 (A393i).-OF.poMcAr, found in the Hth cent, as a variant 
of poehe, *a pocket, pouch, or poke ; * Cot. See Littre ; and pouehe, 
variant of Norm. dial, pouque, a pouch ; Moisy. Of Scand. origin ; 
see Poke (1). Der. pouch, verb. Doublet, poke (i). 

POXJLT, a chicken, fowl. (F.-L.) Poult is used by W. King 
(died A.u. 1 71 2), in a poem on The Art of Cookery, 1. 33. Also in 
Chapman, Revenge for Honour, i. i. 21. ME. pulte, Prompt. Parv. 
mm¥. poidet, *a chicken;’ Cot. Dimin. of poule, a hen. — Late I*. 
pulla, a hen ; fern, of pullus, a young animal, cognate with E. Foal, 
q.v. Der. poult-er, one who deals in fowls, Hen. IV, ii. 4. 480, 
ME. pulter, Prompt. Parv., AK. pulleter, IJber Albus, p. 465 ; 
whence the later form poult-er-er {Dchker, Honest W’hore, pt. ii, iii. 3), 
by the unnecessary Tedujdication of the suffix -er, denoting the 
agent. Also poult-r-y, ME. pultrie. Prompt. Parv., AF. poletrie, 
pultrie. Liber Albus, p. 231, formed with F. suffix -er-ie, as in the 
case of pant-r-y. See. And see Pullet. Doublet, pullet. 
POULTICE, a soft plaister applied to sores. (F.— 1«) In Shsik. 
Romeo, ii. 5. 65. Gascoigne, Steel Glas, 997 (ed. Arber, p. 77), 
has the pi. form pultesses, Burtem has the pi. pultises, Anat. Mel. ii. 
4. i. 5. Formed, with suffix -iee {-esse, -is) from MF. pulte, ‘ a poul- 
tice,’ Cot.-L. pultem, acc. of puls, a ihick pap, or pap-like substance. 
4*Gk. vuXros, porridge. ^ Godefroy also has OF. pols, perns, from 
1 .. nom. puls, p.ap; sometimes used in the sense of ‘poultice;’ as, 

* Cil qui . . . metent ... lor pols mollificatives sor toutes plaies.’ 
Cf. Ital. poltiglia, ‘ a pultis ; ’ Florio. The form may have been due 
to T.. ])1. pultes. Der. poultice, verb. 

POUNCE (I), to seize with the claws, as a bird, to dart upon 
suddenly. (F. — L.) Orig. a term in h.awking. A hawk’s claws 
were called pounces, as in S{)cnscr, F. Q. i. n. 19 ; hence to pounce 
upon, to seize with the claw'S, strike or pierce with them. G. 
Douglas siK^aks of an eagle’s punsys, iEn. xiii. eh. 5 (near end) ; and 
a hawk’s ponces are mentioned in the Book of St. Alban’s, fol. a S. 
'ITie orig. sense of the verb was ‘ to jiicrce,’ to prick, lo adorn with 
])ierccd work. A pounce is also a ]>unch or stamp ; see Narcs. In 
Chaucer, Pers. Talc, De Ira, Group I, I.421, we read ol* pawnsoned 
and dagged clothynge’ in three MSS., whilst two otlicrs have 
‘ pouHsed and dagged clothyng.' ^. Here pownsoned has the same 
sense, but is a derivative word, being m.'idc from the sb. pounson or 
punsoun, a brxlkin or dagger ; for wiiich see Barbour's Bruce, i. 545, 
and my note on the line. 'I'he form pounson answ’crs to Late 
acc. punctionem, OF. ponton, F. poinfon, a ])uiich or puncheon for 
]>iercing holes. We must refer the verb pounsen nudthesb./o»nc« to 
the OF. ponf-nn (above). [The mod. F. poncer is related to Pounoe 
( 2).] y. We have, however, ])arallel forms in other languages, viz. 
Span, punchar, to prick, punch, puncha, a thorn, prickle, sharp ])oint, 
exactly equivalent to the pounce or talon of the hawk ; mod. Prov. 
pouncha, to jirick ; Ital. punzecchiare, to prick slightly (which pre- 
supposes a form punzare, to prick) ; punzone, a puncher. 8. The 
OSpan. />Mn(;or,Span./>uncAar,nnswer to a LateL.*/)Mnc/iar«,topTick, 
not found, but rearlily formed from punctus, pp. of pungere, to prick. 
See Point, Pungent, Punch ( 1 ). 

POUNCE (2), fine powder. (F.-L.) Merely a doublet of 
pumice, and orig. used for powdered pumice-stone, but afterwards ex- 
tended lo other kinds of fine powder, and to various uses of it. 

‘ I ,ong efTeminate pouldred [powderetlj pounced liaire ; ’ Prynne, 
llistrio-M.astix, pt. i. Act vi. sc. 15. ^Pounce, a sort of powder 
strew’d upon ])ai)cr lo bear ink, or to soak up a blot ; ’ Phillips, 
ed. 1706. —F. ponce \ ^ pierre ponce, a j)umis stone,’ Cot. ^ Ponce, 
pumice;’ Hamilton. — 1^ pumicem, acc. of putiux, pumice; whence 
ponce ( — /om’cf) is regularly formed. Der. pounce, to sprinkle with 
))ouncc (F. poncer) ; pounce-box; pounc-et-box, 1 Hen. IV, i. 3. 38. 
Doublet, pumice. 

POUND ( I ), a weight, a sovereign. (L.) 'riie sense of ‘ weight ’ 
is the orig. one. MIC. pund, later pound, frequently with the pi. the 
same as the singular, whence the mod. phrase ‘ a ^ive-pound note.’ 
‘An hundred pund' 1=^ a hundred pounds, Havelok, 1633. AS. pund, 
pl. pund, a weight, a pound; see Luke xix. 16, John xii. 3. — L. 
panda, a pound, used as an indeclinable sb., though orig. meaning 

• by weight ; ’ allied to pondus, a weight. Hence also were borrowed 
G. p/und, See. Allied to pendere, to weigh ; and to pendere, to hang; 
.sec Pendant. Der. pound-age; see Blount's Nomolcxicon, ed. 
1691. And sec ponder. 

POUND (2), an enclosure for strayed animals. (E.) The same 
word as pond. ‘Which thus in pound was pent;’ Gascoigne, A 
Deuise for Viscount Mountacule ; see Gascoigne’s Works, ed. Haz- 
litt, i. 84, 1. I. Rich, has the reading pond. ME. pond; in the 
comp, pond-fdde (other readings ponfdde, punfdde, potmfdde, pyn- 
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yb/<Of P* Plowman, B. v. 633 ; with the sense * pinfold ’ or * pound.' 
AS. fund, an enclosure; the compound pund~brtche, explained by 
in/ractura farei^^tbe brewing into an enclosure, occurs in the Laws 
of Hen. I., c. 40 ; see Thorpe's Ancient Laws, vol. i. p. 540. Hence 
AS. forpyndan, to shut in, repress; Grein, i. 329. Cf. letl. fynda^ 
to ^ut in, torment. [Irish pon/, a pound for cattle, a pond, is 
borrowed from E.] Der. pounds verb, Cor. i. 4. 17; im-pound. 
Also pin-fold, K. Lear, ii. a. 9, for pind-fold • pound-fold, os shown 
by ME. pynfold cited above, the vowel 1 being due to the y in the 
derived AS. pyndan ; as also in pind-ar, q. v. Doublet, pond. 

FOUND (3), to beat, bruise in a mortar. (E.) Here the d is 
excrescent ; it stands for poun, from an older form pun. Cf. soun-d 
for ME. sown ; gown-d, vulgar form of gown. ME. pounen, to bruise, 
Wyclif, Matt. xxi. 44, earlier version. AS. punian, to pound, Liber 
Scintillarum, p. 95, 1. iS; the pp. gepunod occurs as a various 
reading for gecnucud knocked, pounded) in Cockayne's Leech- 
doms, 1. 176, footnote 4. Der. ^und-er. 

FOUR, to cause to flow, send forth, utter, flow. (F. — L.) * I poore 
out the lycoure ;’ Palsgrave. ME, ^uren, P. Plowman, B. v. 220 ; 
often used with out, Gower, C. A. 1. 302 ; bk. iii. 679. The orig. 
sense in F. was to jiurify, clarify, esp. % wringing or squeezing out ; 
cf. Lowl. Sc. poor, to drain off water, E. D. D.— OF. purer, to 
clarify, also to pour out or to drip ; so also depurer, to drip or run 
out ; Norm. dial, purer, to pour, flow, drip, as in puis soit eelle taue 
puree en un autre vnissel, let this water be then poured into another 
vessel; Guernsey, J'o Vcidre qui pure dans Vauge, 1 hear the cider 
pouring into the trough (Moisy). — Late "L. purare, to purify. — 
punts, pure. ^ The development of the vowel is exceptional ; 
observe that it rimes with shower, flower, in Pope, Messiah, 13, 
and in Gay, The Fan, i. 97 ; cf. "E.. flower from AV.flur\ the sound 
may have liecn affected by pore, sb., and pore, verb. See Fure. 

FOURFOINT, FURFOINT, a quilted doublet. (F.-L.) 
ME. purpnynt\ Paston Letters, i. 482. — F. paurpoint, *a dublct;' 
C'ot. A corruption of OF. parpoint (Godefroy) ; by the frequent 
confusion of pour and pnr. — Late L. perpunutum.^l^. perpunct-us, 
pp. of perpungere, to pierce with a needle; hence, to quilt.— I., per, 
through ; pungere, to prick, Cf. Norm. dial, parpointer, to quilt. 

FOURTRAY, the same as Fortray, q.v. 

FOUTfi). to look sulky or displeased, to puff out the lips or 
checks. (E.) In Shak. Cor. v. 1. 52. ME. pouten, in Keliquta* 
Antiquae, ii. 211. |Cf. W. pwdu, to pout, to be sullen, which I 
suppose to be a form borrowed from English.] For the derivative 
ed-pout, see Fout (2) below. We also find Du. /Mi'r-aa/, an eel- 
pout, puit, a frog (from its swollen shape) ; Swed. puta, a cushion, 
I )an. pude, a pillow. Cf. Swed. dial, puta, to be blown out, to be 
swollen out (Kietz). Der. pout (2), pnut-er, pout-ing. 

FOUT (2), a kind of fish. (E.) 'It has the power of inflating 
a membrane which covers the eyes and neighboring parts of the 
head ; ’ Welister. ‘ Powt, or eel-powt ; ’ Minsheu. We find AS. 
trle-pulan, eel-pouts, in Ailfric’s Colloquy (Fisherman), in Voc. 94. 7. 
Piita is lit. * {louter,' from a verb *putan, to pout, found in the 
cognate Swed. dial, puta, to be blown out or inflated (Kietz) ; and 
see EFries. put-iil, an eel-pout, in Koolman. Cf. .Skt. hud-hud-a-, 
a bubble, from an imitative root BEU- ; cf. the root BHEU in Gk. 
pva&u, 1 piiff out. The Sc. pout, chicken (Jamieson) =pou/t, q.v. 

FOVRRTY, the state of being poor. (F.— L.) In early use. 
ME. piuertv (with u — v), O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 143, last 
line. — OF. poverte, later povretS, * poverty,’ Cot. Mod. F. pauvrete. 

paupertatem, acc. of paupertus, poverty. — L. pauper, poor; see 

Foor. 

FOWDRR, dust. (F.— I..) ME. poudre, Rob. of Glouc. p. 345, 
1. 7080. — F. ^udre, 'powder,' Cot., who also gives the spelling 
pouldre. OF. poldre, puldre, in Burguy and Supp. to Godefroy. 
Formed with excrescent d after /; the oldest form is po/re.— L. 
puluerem, acc. of puluis, dust. Allied to pollen, fine meal, palea, 
chaff ; Gk. vdx-i;, meal. Sec Fulveriae. Der. powder, verb, ME. 
powleren. Rich. Kedeles, Pass. i. 1. 46 ; powder-y. 

FOWSR, might, ability, strength, rule. (F.-L) ME. poer. 
Popular Treatises on Science, ed. W right, p. 1 33, 1. 36 ; also povdlr, 
AlliL Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1654. Hence power, where the w is 
used to avoid the appearance of an hiatus ; Prick of Conscience, 
5884. — AF. poirr, Stat. Realm, i. 28 ; OF. poirr, also pooir, and (in 
order to avoid hiatus) povoir, power ; mod. F. pouvoir, 'The OF. 
poer stands for pater, as shown by Ital. potere, power ; efi also Span, 
poder, power, fi. The word is merely due to a substantival use of 
an infinitive mood, as in the case of leisure, pleasure ; the Ital.polere, 
Span, poder, are both infinitives as well as sbs., with the sense ' to 
be able.'— Late I., potere, to be able, which (as shown by Dies) took 
the place of L. posse in the 8th century. The L. posse is itself a con- 
tnu^ion for pot-esse,^ used Plautus and Lucretius ; and pot-esse, 
again, stands for poti-esse, to be powerful ; from potis, powerftd, and 


esse, to be. See Fosalbla and Eaioiioe* DaJf* power-fui, 
Spenser, F. Q. iv. 10. 36; power-ful-ly, power-ful’-ness', power-less, 
power-less-ly, pouter-less-ness. Doublet, posse. 

FOX, an eruptive disease. (E.) Written for packs, pi. 01 pock, a 

f ustule ; see Fook. Cf. ‘ small poekes ; ' Sir T. Elyot, Castel of 
lelth, bk. iv. Hii. in the head-line], ch. 6. 

FRACnCN, a habit of doing things, performance. (F.— L— 
Gk.) Spelt praetyse in Palsgrave. A back-formation from the verb 
to praetyse (in the same). — OF. practiser, to practise (Godefroy).— 
l^te L. type *practieidre, for Late L. practicare, to practise. — L. 
praciicus (below). p. But the older form of the sb. was praktike. 
ME. praktike, Chaucer, C. T. 5769 (D 187) ; praelique, Gower, C. A. 
ii. 89; bk. iv. 2612. — OF. /rac/iyue, 'practise, experience,' Cot.— 
L. practiea, fern, of /rac/irus. — Gk. vpaartic^s, fit for business, 
practical ; whence 4 upannicli (isruTTtiftq), practical science, practice. 
— Gk. rpanros, to Im done ; verbal adj. of updoaeip ( — ^upoHyeiv), to 
do, to accomplish. From a base upd-x; Brugmann, ii. $ 86. 
Der. practise, verb, K. John, i. 214, as above (cf. practisoiarma 
practis-cr, in Chancer, C. T. 424) ; practis-er. Also practic-ahle, 
used by Bp. Taylor, vol. iii. ser. 2 (R.), formed from biY. practiquer, 

‘ to practise,' Cot. ; hence praetie-abl-y, praetie-abil-i-ty ; also practic- 
al, North's Plutarch, pt. ii. p. 18 (R.), praciic-al-ly, -ness. Also 
practition-er, formed with a needless suffixed -er from the older term 
practician, with the same sense (both practician and practitioner are 
in Minsheu\ from "WIY. praeiieien, ‘a practicer or practitioner in law,' 
Cot. And see pra^atie. 

FRASSTOR, FRETOR, a Roman magistrate. (L.) In Shak. 
Jul. Cacs. i. 3. 143.— L. pr<e/or, lit. a goer before, a leader; con- 
tracted form of *pr«-i/or. — L. pree, before ; and *itor, a goer, from 
it-um, supine of ire, to go, which is from ^El, to go. See Fro* and 
Itinerant. Dor. prwtor-ium, the praetor s hall, Mark xv. 16 ; 
prastor-i-an ; proftorship. 

FRAQMATIC, well-practised, fit for business, active. (F.-L.— 
Gk.) ‘ These pragmatic young men ; ’ Ben Jonson, The Devil is an 
Ass, Act i. sc. 3, end of Fitzdottrel's long speech. ‘ Pragmaticall, 
practised in many matters;' Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. pragmatique; 
chiefly in the phrase la pragmatique sanction, ‘a confirmation of a 
decree made in the councill of Basil,' &c,. Cot.— L. ^ragma/icMs.— 
Gk. wpayimTiKus, skilled in business. — Gk. wpayfutr-, stem of updyiia 
( *wfaK-iAa), a deed, thing done. — Gk.wpdooetr ( »=- *npax-yety), to do ; 
see Fraotioe. Der. pragmatic-al, -al-ly. Note also praxis, an 
example for exercise, from Gk. irp^ir, a deed, action. 

FRAIRIE, an extensive meadow or tract of grass. (F.-L) A 
word imported from America in the i8th cent. ‘ The wondrous, 
beautiful prairies ; ' Longfellow, Evangeline, part ii. iv. 1 2. — F. 
prairie, 'a medow, or medow ground;’ Cot.— Late 1.. prataria, 
meadow-land; used a.d. 832; Ducange. — L. prdr-wm, a meadow; 
with adj. fem. suffix -aria. 

FRAI8E, commendation, tribute of gratitude. (F.— L.) ME. 
preis, preys. Chancer, C. T. 14565 (B 3837). [The verb^r«sr», to 
praise, is found much earlier, in the Ancren Riwle, p. 64, 1. 22.] — 
OF. preis, price, value, merit; from OF. preisier, to praise. — L. 
pretidre, to price, prize, value; from pretium, price, value; see 
Frioe. Der. prais-er ; praise-worthy. Much Ado, v. 2. 90 ; praise- 
worthi-ness. Also ap-praise, dis-praise, ap-preci-ate, de-preci-ate ; preci- 
ous. Doublets, price, prize (2). 

FRAM, a flat-bottomed boat. (F.— Du. — Slav.; Spelt prame in 
Johnson's Diet.— F. prame (1752), Hatzfeld ; but AF. prame occurs 
in The Earl of Derby’s Expeditions, p. 42, 1. 24. — Du. praam. — 
OChSlavon. pramu\ Polish pram, a boat, vessel; from the Idg. 
^PAR, whence also Goth. /or-on, to travel, E./are (Kluge). 
FRANCE, to strut about ; in mod. E., to bound gaily, as a horse. 
(£.) Spelt praunce in Spenser, where it is used of a giant stalking 
along; F. (^. i. 7. 1 r. In Shak. it is used of a young man, i Hen. VI, 
ii. I. 24. The old sense is to strut about, as if for display ; and the 
word is a variant of prank. Used of a horse, Skelton, Bowge of 
Courte, 1. 41 1. ME. prauncen ; ' the horse may pryk and praunce* 
Lydgate, Horse, Sheep, and Goose, 1. 29. Also prancen, Gower, 
C. A. iii. 41 ; bk. vi. 1191. Allied to prank (below) ; cf. Dan. 
dial, prandse, pranse, to go proudly, as a prancing horse; pransk, 
proud ; Swed. dial, prdnga, Swed. prunka, to show off ; Dan. dial. 
pranje, pranne, to prance. So also MDu. pronken, * to make a fine 
show, to brag, strut; langs straatgaan pronken, to strut along, to walk 
proudly along the streets; ’ Sewu. See Frank. Der. pranc-ing. 

FRANK (1), to deck, to adorn. (E.) The old senses are to 
display gaudily, set out ostentatiously, to deck, dress up. ' Some 
prancke their ruffes;' Spenser, F. Q. i. 4. 14. ME. pranken; 

‘ Prankyd, as clothes, plicalus,* Prompt. Parv. ‘ I pranke ones gowne, 

I set the plyghtes [pleats] in order, ie nuts les plies dune robe a poynt. 
Se yonder olde man, his gowne is pranked m if he were but a yoage 
man ; ' Palsgrave. ‘ Pranked with pletes ; ' Skelton, Elinour Rum- 
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myng, 69 ; prauir, a fold, pleat, Prompt. Parv. 8 . Closely connected 
with prtn^, used in the same sense ; see examples in Nates. ' But 
marke his ])iumes, The whiche to princke he dayes and nights con- 
sumes;' (iascoigne, Weeds, Farewell with a Mischief, st. 6, ed. 
Ilar-Iitt. [Mere Kicli. reads pranke."] Prink is a nasalised form of 
prick; cf. Lowland Scot, preek (lit. to prick), to !« spruce; ‘ a bit 
preekin bodie, one attached to dress, self-conceited,' Jamieson ; 
prick-nu-dainty, finical ; prink^ primps to deck, to prick. Sm Priok. 
y. Allied words are MDu. pronck, ‘shewe, or ostentation,* Hexham; 
prmcken, to display one's dress, pronckepinken, pronckeprincken^ to 
glitter in a fine dress, Oudemans. Without the nasal, we have 
MDu. pr^iten, ‘to make a proud shew;' Sewel. Cf. also Low G. 
prunken, to make a hne show, prunk, show, display, Bremen Wdrter- 
buch; G. prunk, show, jmrade; Dan. and Swed. prunk^ show, 
parade; and jicrhaps G. prangen^ Dan. prangtj to make a show. 

0. The forms suggest a Teut. type *preHkan, str. vb. (pt. t. *prank, 
pp. *prunkaHoz). Der. prank (a), prance. 

FBANK (2), a trick, mischievous action. (E.) In Shak. Hamlet, 
iii. 4. 2 ; K. I.car, i. 4. 259, Olh. ii. 1. 143 ; Skelton, Why Come Ye 
Nat to Conrte, 365. ‘ I’ranke, tour, finesse ; ’ I’alsgrave. Mr. Wedg- 
wood well says : ‘ A prank is usually taken in a bad sense, and 
signifies something done in the face of others that makes them stare 
with amazement.' It is, in fact, an act done ‘ to show off ; ' and is 
the same word ns prank, show ; see above. 

PRATE, to talk idly. (Low G.) Mhl. praten, Lydgate, Minor 
I'oems, ed. Ilalliwell, ji. 155 ; C'ovenlry Plays, ed. ll.'illiwell, 353 
(.Stratmann). C!f, MSwed. prata, to talk (Hire) ; Dan. prate, to prate ; 
also Swed. prat, Dan. prat, talk, jinattle. — Ml )u. praten, ‘ to prate,’ 
Plexham ; mod. I )u. praat, battle ; Low G. praten, to prate, praat, 
tattle, Bremen Wdrlerbticli. Perhaps of imitative origin, from a 
base *prat. Der. prate, sb., prat-er, prat-ing. Also pratt-le. Temp. iii. 

1. 37, the frequentative form, with the usual suflix -/f ; cf. Low tl. 
pr'ttcln, to prattle (Schambach) ; prattle, sb.. Rich. II, v. 2. 26; 
prattl-er. 

PRAWN, a small cnistacean animal, like the shrimp. (Scand. ?) 
ME. prune, Promjit. Parv. Of doubtful origin. Florio has : ‘ Par- 
nocchie, a fish called shriinjis or jiraunta;" where parnocchie can 
hardly be other than a diiniri. form of perna, a sea-mussel (lit. 
a ham), whence Mltal. pema, *a shell-fish calleil a nakre or anarre,' 
Florio; also Bpan. perna, Hat .shell-fi.sh. But we cannot connect 
prawn with L. perna. fi. We find also ])rov. IC. prankle, a prawn, 
and prankle, to prance (Isle of Wight'. This suggests a connexion 
between prawn and prance ; with a possible allusion to its bright 
appearance or (;uick movements; cf. Jutland prnnni, to strut, 
prannis, a showy jierson (Feilbcrg). 

PRAY. to entreat, ask earnestly. (K.— 1..) In early use. ME. 
preien, preyen ; O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 2H7, 1. 9 ; Havelok, 
J440. — AF. and OF. preier, l.ater prier, ‘ to iiray,’ Cot. — L. precari, 
to pray. — L. prec-, stein of prex, a prayer ; see PreoarioUB. Dor, 
prny-er, ME. preiere, preyere, Chaucer, C. T. 231, 1206 (A 1204), 
from ()F. preiere, proicre, mod. F. pn* re tltal. /regA/Vr«', from L. 
precuria, fern, oi precarins; see PreoaiioUB. Hence prayer-/ul, 
prayer-less. 

’P'ELE-f prefix, beforehand. (1..; or F. -L.) Used both as a F. and 

jireiix; OF. pre-, \ ,. pre- (in pre-hendere), iisu.ally pree.^l^ pra, 
jnep., Ijeforc; for *prtti, a locative form. Closely connected with 
pro ; see Pro-. Also allied to the prefixes per-, para-, pur-, 
1 leiice numerous comiiounds, of which several, like pre-caution, are 
of obvious origin. 

PREACH, to ]>ronounce a jniblic discourse on sacred matters. 
(F. — 1..) ME. prechen, Ancreii Kiwle, p. 70, 11. 22, 24. — OF. 
preehier {prescher in Cot.), mod. F. precker. prcedicare, to make 
known in public, decl.are jniblicly. — L. pree, before, before men, 
]iublicly ; and dienre, to proclaim, allied to dicere, to say. See Pre- 
aiid Diction. Der. preach-er, preach-ing; preach-ment , 3 Hen. VI, 
i. 4. 72. Doublet, predicate, vb. 

PREAMBLE, an introduction, preface. MV,, preamble, 

Chaucer, C. T. 6413 (D . preamhide, ‘ a preamble, preface, 

prologue;’ Cot. — L. prauwibulus, adl. ; from prceambuldre, to w.alk 
Dcfore. — I .. prte, before ; and ambulhre, to walk ; see Pre- and 
Amble. Der. preambul-nt-ion, Chaucer, C. T. 6419 (D 837). 

PREBEND, a portion received for maintenance by a memlier of 
a cathedral church. (F.— L.) Defined in Minsheu, ed. 1627.— 
OF. prebende, ‘ a prebciulry,’ Cot. ; mod. F. prebende, a ]irebcnd. — 
I* preebenda, a payment to a private person from a ]iublic source ; 
fem. of preebendus, fut. pass. part, of prtebere, to afford, supply, give. 
•mL. pra, before; and habere, to h.ive; whence prahibere, to hold 
forth, proffer, offer, contracted to prabere. See Pre- and Habit. 
Der. prebend-al; prebend-ar-y, Spenser, Mother Hubbard’s Tale, 
422. 

PRECARIOUS, uncertain, held by a doubtful tenure. (L.) 


* Powers which he but preeartousty obeys ; * Sir T. Browne, Vnlg. 
Errors, b. i. c. 10, near end of $ to. Formed (by change of -ms to 
-ous, OB in numerous instances) from L. preedrius, obtained by prayer, 
obtained as a favour, doubtful, precarious. -L. precari, to pray. -L. 
/rec-, stem of prex, a prayer.+G./rog-ew, to ask; Goth./rai*-«afi, 
AS. frig-nan, to ask; Lith. /roszy/i ; Russ. prosiVe; Pers. /ersi</an ; 
.Skt. praceh, to ask; W. erchi (for *perehi), to ask. (^FEEK). 
Bmgmann, i. § 607. Der. precarious-ly, -ness. 

PRECAUTION, a caution taken beforehand. (F.— I..) In 

Minsheu, ed. 1627. — ME. precaution, ‘ a precaution,* Cot. Mod. F. 
pricaution.’^l^ pracauiidnem, ace. of praeautio', com]), of pra, before, 
and cautio, a caution ; see Pre- and Caution. Der. precautionary. 
PRECEDE, logo liefore. (F.— L.) In Hamlet, i. i. 122; and 
in Palsgrave. — M F. preceder, ‘ to ])recede,’ Cot. ; mod. F. precider. 
— L. pracedere, to go before ; comp, of pra, before, and cedere, to 
go; see Pre- and Cede. Der. preced-enee, L. L.L. iii. 83, from 
MF. precedence, ‘precedence,’ Cot., which from L. pracedentia, a. 
going forward, an advance ; preeed-enc-y. Also precid-ent, adj., 
Hamlet, iii. 4. 98, from MF. precedent, ‘ precedent, foregoing,’ Cot. ; 
preced-ent-ly. Hence, with a change of accent, priced-ent, sb.. Temp, 
ii. I. 291 (spelt presidente, Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 7, 1. 23), precedent-ed, 
un-precedent-ed ; preced-ing. Also preeess-ion, q.v. 
P'R.TP.GENTOR, the leader of a choir. (L.) In Todd’s Johnson, 
with a quotation dated a.d. 1622. — L. pracentor, a leader in music, 
precentor. — L. />r<e, before; and can/or, a singer, from cantare, to 
sing, chant ; sec Pre- and Chant. 

PRECEPT, a rule of action, commandment, maxim. (F.— L.) 
ME. precept, Wyclif, Acts, xvi. 24. — OF. precept; MF. precepte, 
‘ a i>rece])t,’ Cot. ; mod. F. precepte. ^ 1 .. praceptum, a precept, rule ; 
orig. neut. of praceplus, jip. of pracipere, to take beforehanil, also, to 
give rules. — L. pra-, before ; and capere, to take ; see Pre- and 
Capture. Der. preeept-ive ; precept-ial, Much Ado, v. J . 24 ; 
precept-or, from I .. praceptor, a tcaclier ; precept-or-ial, precept-or-y, 
precept-r-ess. 

PRECESSION, a going forward. (L.) Chiefly in the phrase 
precession of the equinoxes, defined in I'hillips, ed. 1706. From L. 
pracessionem, ace. of praeessio, a late word; cf. pracessus, pp. of 
pracedere ; see Precede. 

PRECINCT, a tcrritori.al district. (L.) Spelt precynct in Fabyan, 
Chrou. vol. i. c. 172, ed. Ellis, p. ibS, I. 27 ; precinct. Will of Hen. 
VI, Royal Wills, ed. Nichols, p. 299. — I.ate L. pracinrtum, a boun- 
dary ; l>ucauge. — L. pracinctum, ncut. of pracinctus, j)]). of praeingerr, 
to enclose, surround, gird about. — L. pra, before, used as an aug 
mentative, with the sense of ‘ fully ; ’ and cingere, to gird ; see Pre- 
and Cincture. 

PRECIOUS, valuable, costly, dear. fh'. — L.) ME. preeiohs, 
1’. Plowman, A. ii. 12 (footnote) ; Wyclif, 1 Pet. ii. 6. — OF. precins, 
precieus, mod. F. prt'denx, precious.-]... pretibsus, valuable. — L. 
tium, a price, value; sec Price. Der. precmus-ly, -ness. 
PRECIPICE, a very steej) place, .an abrujit descent. (F. — L.) 
In Minsheu, aiul in Sh.ak. Hen. VIII, v. 1. 140. — MF. mod. 

F. precipice (Liltrc).— pracipiiium, a falling headlong down ; also, 
a precipice. — L./rf«ciy)i/i-, decl. v,tv.ii\ of praceps, head- foremost. — L. 
pra, before ; and capiti-, decl. stem of caput, the hentl ; see Pre- and 
Capital. Der. precipit-ous, .Sir'!’. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. fi. 
last §, from MF. precipiteux, ‘ headlong,’ Cot. ; precipit-ous-ly, -ness. 
Also precipit-ate, adj., projierly a pp., from 1* pracipitdre, to cast 
he.aflIong ; used as a verb in Minsheu, and in Shak. K. I.,ear, iv. 6. 
50; precipit-ate-ly \ preci pit-ant; precipit-anee, precipit-anc-y ; also pre- 
cipit-at-ion, from MP'. precipitation, ‘ precipitation,’ Cot. 
PRECISE, definite, exact. (F. — L.) \Vc find presysely, adv., in 
h'abyan, Chron. vol. i. c. 245 ; cd. Ellis, p. 287, 1. 44.— OF. precis, 
fem. precise, ‘strict, jireci.se ; ’ C'ot. Mod. F. pricis.^L,. pracisus, 
cut off, shortened, brief, concise ; the sense of ‘ strict ’ arose from that 
i>f * concise,’ liccause an abstract is precise, to the exclusion of 
irrelevant matter. — L. pracidere, to cut off near the end. — L. pra, 
before, in front ; and cadere, to cut. See Pro- and CflBBUra. Der. 
Jrecise-ly, -ness; precis-ion, a late word. Also precis-ian, a precise 
jieison ; a coined word ; see Narcs. 

PRECLUDE, to hinder by anticipation, shut out beforehand. 
(L.) First in 1618; used by Pope and Burke; see Todd’s Johnson 
and Richardson. — L. praclddere, to close, shut up, hinder from 
access. — L. pra, in front; and elaudere, to shut; see Pro- and 
Clause. Der. preclus-ion, preelus-ive. 

PRECOCIOUS, premature, forward. (L.) ‘Many precocious 
trees ; ’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 6. part 4. [Evelyn, os 
cited in R., uses preeoce, answering to mod. F. precoce.'] A coined 
word ; from pracoci-, decl. stem of pracox, ripe before its time, pre- 
mature ; also spelt prac^us, pracoquis. — L. pra, before ; and coqutre, 
to cook, to rliicn; sec Pre- and Cook. Der. precocious-ly, -ness; 
precocity. 
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PBXCOirCEIVE, to conceive beforehand. (F.>-L.) Used by 
Bacon, Colours of Good and Jtlvil, sec. 5, ( 2. Coined from Pre> 
and Conoeive. Der. preeoaeept’ion ; from Fre- and Con- 
oeption. 

FBECOlSrCEitTf to concert or plan beforehand. (F. — Ital.~ 
L.) 'Some preconcerted stratagem ;* Warton, Hist, of £. Poetry, iii. 
138, ed. i8<^. Coined from Fre- and Concert. 
FBBCUBSOH. a forerunner. (L.) In Shak. Temp. i. a. aoi. 
— L. preecursoTf a forerunner. -• L. prctf before ; and cur&or^ a runner, 
from currere, to run ; see Fre- and Couree. Der. precur-sor-p ; 
note also precurse, a forerunning, Hamlet, i. i. lai. 
FBEDAT9RY, given to jilundering. (L.) Kich. gives a quota- 
tion from Reliquiae WoUonianae, p. 455. First in Puttenham, Arte 
of K. Poesie, bk. i. c. 18. Englished from L. prcednibrius, ]>1 undering ; 
from prcedhtor, a plunderer. — I,, pradarl, to plunder, get booty. —L. 
prcedn, prey, booty ; see Frey. 

FBEDBCiBBBOB, one who has preceded another in an office. 
(L.) In Shak. lien. V, i. 1. 181 ; also an ancestor. Hen. V, i. a. 
248. .Spelt predeeessour (as if from F.) in Du Wes; printed with 
Palsgrave, p. 897, 1. 3. — L. predecessor, a predecessor. —L. pre, 
beiore; and decessor, one who retires from an office; cf. decessus, 
])p. of decedere, to depart, which is compounded <if de, from, away, 
and cederc, to go. See Fre-, Be-, and Cede. 

FltBDFlBTJQTFi, to destine by fate. (F.— I..) CWe find ME. 
predesiinacioun in Chancer, tr. of Boethius, b. iv. pr. 6, 1. 19. Pre- 
ilaiinate is well used ns a pp. in : ‘ They were predestynate to sufTre 
yet more plagues,’ Hall’s Chron. Hen. V, an. 4. $ 2.] ‘From our 
predistind plagues that priuileged be ; ’ Drayton, Polyolbion, song 2. 
Predistin'd is Englished from MF. predestine, ‘predestined, pre- 
destinated;’ Cot. — L. predestinaius, pp. of predestimtre, to deter- 
mine beforehand. — L. prtr, before; and destinare, to destine; see 
Pre- and Destine. Der. predestin-ate, as above, from L. pre- 
destimilus ; predestin-at-or, predesUn-at-ion, as above, from MF. pre- 
destinalioH. Also prcdesfiti-ar-i-an, a coined word. 
FRDDFSTXIBMIB'X!, to determine beforehand. (F. — I.-) 'But 
he did not predetermine him to any evil ; * Bp. Taylor, vol. i. ser. 9 
(K.). Coined from Fre- and Determine. Der. predetermin-ate, 
predetermin-ai-ifin. 

FBEDICATFi, to affirm one thing concerning another. (L.) A 
term in logic. ‘ NVhieh may as truely be predicated of the English 
play-haunters now, as of the Romans then ; ' I’rynne, Histrio-Mastix, 
pt. i. Act vi.se. 2 (R.).— 1.. pradieatus, pp. of pradiedre, to publish, 
|)roclaim ; sec French. Der. predicat-iun, prediea-hle, predicat~ive. 
Also predica-ment, one of the most gencml classes into which things 
can be distributed ; .see Tyndalc, Olwdience of a Christian Man 
(1528), in .Siiecimens of JCnglisb, cd. Skeat, p. 176, 1. 317, from Late 
].. predicamentum. Doublet, preach. 

FBEDICT, to tell beforehand, prophesy. (L.) In Milton, 1*. R. 
iii. 356. Shak. has predict as a sb., with the sense of ‘ prediction ;’ 
Sonnet xiv. 8.— I., predictus, j)p. of pradicere, to tell beforehand.— 
L. pre, before ; and dicere, to say ; see Fre- and Diction. Der. 
precUct-ion, Macb. i. 3. 55, from MF. prediction, ‘ a prediction,’ Cot. ; 
and this sb. ]irobably suggested the verb to predict, as it is in earlier 
use. Also predict-ive, from L. predietiuus. 

FBEDHiECTION, a choosing beforehand, partiality, choice. 
(F. — I..) A late word, added by Todd to Johnson’s Diet— F. prf- 
dilection (first, in 1519). Coined from L. pre, before, beforehand; 
and dllectio, chf)icc, love, from dtligere, to choose out from others, to 
love. Diligere is com])ouiided of di-, for dis-, apart ; and legere, to 
choose. See Pre-, Die-, and Degend. 

FBEDIBPOSE, to dispose lx:forchand. (F.— L. and Gk.) In 
Phillips, cd. 1 706. — F. predisposer (i 3 cent.). Coined from L. pre, 
beforehand; and F. disposer. See Fre- and Diepoae. Der. 
predispos-it-ion (but see Fose and Position, where the difference 
in origin of these two words is explained). 

PBEDOMIN'ATE, to rule over, reign. (L.) In Shak. Merry 
Wives, ii. 2. 294 ; Tiraon, iv. 3. 142. Coined from Fre- and 
Dominate. Der. predomin-ant, in Minshen, ed. 1627, from domin- 
ant-, stem of pres. part, of domindri, to rule ; predomin-ance ; predomin- 
anc-y. Bacon, Colriurs of Good and Evil, vii. § 3. 
PBE-EMINENCB, eminence above the rest (F.-L.) Spelt 
preemynence in Pali^frave; preheminenee. Bacon, Essay ix. { 12 ; pre- 
emynence, Skelton, Why Come Ye Nat to Court, 406. — MF. pre- 
eminence, ' preheminenee,* Cot. ['Fhe insertion of h was doe to a wish 
to avoid the hiatus.] -L.^<e«fnfnvii/iVi, a surpassing, excelling. - 
pre, before ; and iminentia, eminence ; see Pre- and EmfTif fn qe . 
Der. pre-eminent, from L. preeminent-, stem of the pres. part, of pre- 
etninere, to excel ; pre- eminent -ly. 

FBB-EMPTION, a purchasing before others. (L.) ' Right of 
preemption of first choice of wines in Bonrdeanx ; ’ Howell, Famil. 
Jitters, b. ii. let 55 [«o/ 14]; dated 1634. Coined from L. 


before ; and emptio, a buying, allied to empttu or emtus, pp. of emere, 
to buy; see Fre- and Example. 

FI^-EJNQAOE, to engage beforehand. (F. — L.) Todd gives 
two quotations for this word from Dryden, both without references. 
The former is from Cymon, 1. 246. From Pre- and Engage. 
Der. pre-e^age-metd. 

PBIi-E 3QST, to exist beforehand. (I..) * But if thy pre-existing 
soul;* Dryden, On Mrs. Killigrcw, 1. 29. From Pre- and Exiet. 
Der. pre-exist-ent, pre-exist -enee. 

PREFACE, the introduction to a book. (F.-I..) In Shak. 
I Hen. VI, V. 5. II ; Chaucer, C.T., G 271. -OF. and MF. preface, 
fern. ' a preface,’ Cot. ; mod. F. preface. Cf. Ital. prefazio. Span. 
prefacio, corresponding to an OF. preface f)f the ma.se. gender, fi. 
Suggested by L. prefdiio, a preface, wliich produced the Ital. pre- 
fazitme and Span, prefacion, and wuubl have given a I*’, form fnrefaison. 
— I., prefdri, to say beforehand. — L. pre, before ; and fart, to speak. 
See Fre- and Fate. Der. preface, verb ; prtjat-or-y, as if from 
a L. *p refd torius. 

PREFECT, a governor, one placed in office, president. (F. — L.) 
ME. prefect, Chaucer, C. T. 1 5830 (G 362), ^where he is translating 
from Latin). — OF. and MF. prefect ; mod. F. prffet.^l^. prefectus, a 
prefect, one set over others. — L. pre, before; and f actus, made, set, 
pp. of facere, to make ; see Fre- and Fact. Der. prefect-ship ; 
also pr efeet- ure, from mod. F. prefecture, "L,. prafectura, a prefcctship. 
PREFER, to regard before others, esteem more highly, to 
advance or exalt. (F.— L.) Common in Shak. Cor. iii. i. 152, &c. ; 
spelt preferre in Palsgrave. — OF. preferer, ‘to prefer, like better,’ 
Cot— L. preferre (pres. t. prefero), to carry in front ; also to set in 
front, prefer.- 1., pre, before; and Jfcrre, cognate with E. hear-, see 
Fre- and Bear (1). Der. preftr-able, from MF. preferable, * pre- 
fcrrable,’ Cot., also written preferr-ible\ prefer-ahl-y, prefer-able-ness ; 
prefer-ence, from MF. preference, ‘ preferment ; ’ Cot. ; prefer-ment, 
Oth. i. I. 36. 

PBEFIOURE, to suggest by types. (F.-L.) ‘ Prefygured by 
the temple of Solomon ; ’ Bale, Vtnage of both Churches Osno), pi. 
i (R.). From Fre- and Figure ; but suggested by Late L. pre- 
fg^dre (Ix'wis). Der. prejigun-ment, prejigurat-ion, prejigurat-ive, 
PREFIX, to fix beforehand. (F.~L.) ‘ I prefixe, ^ ; ’ 
Palsgrave. Spenser has the pp. prefixed. Sonnet 46, 1. 1 ; Lydgate 

h. as prefyxyd. Assembly of the Gods, 549. This is due to the MF. 
prefix, ‘prefixed, limited;* Col.— L. prejixus,\e\p. of prefigere, to 
fix in front.— L. pre, before ; and fgere, to fix ; see Pre- and Kx. 
Der. pr^x, sb., lit. that which is prefixed. 

FREON AETF (1), pressing, urgent, cogent; as a proof or 
reason. (F.— L.) ‘A preignani argument;* Chaucer, Troilus, b. iv. 
1179. — OF. preignant, pregnant, ‘pregnant, pithy;’ Cot. Here 
preignant is the pres. pt. of OF. preindre, prembre, to press (Gode- 
froy),— L. premerc, to press ; see PreSB. 

PREGNANT (2), fruitful, with child; imaginative. (F.-L.) 
In Milton, P. L. ii. 779.— L. pregnantem, acc. of pregnans, pregnant. 
Fregnans has the form of a pres. part, from a verb *pregndre, to be 
before a birth, to be about to bear.— L. pre, before ; and ignore, to 
bear, of which the pp. gndins, usually spelt ndtus, born, is in common 
use. See Fre- and Natal. T>ev, pregnant-ly; pregnanc-y, 2 Hen. 
IV, i. a. 19 2. 

P^BHENBILE, adapted for grasping. (L.) Modern; not 
in Totld’s Johnson. Coined with suffix -ilis from prehens-us, usually 
prenms, pp, of prehendere, also prendere, to lay hold of. — L. pre-, for 
pre, before ; and (obsolete) -hendere, to seize, get, cognate with £. 
get ; see Fre- and Get. Der. prison, prize (1 ). 
FRE-HIBTORIC, before history. (F. — L.) Modem; from 
Fre- and Historio. 

PREJUDGE, to judge beforehand. (F.— L.) In Bacon, Life 
of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 8, 1. 17.— MF./^reJwger, ‘to prejudicate, 
prejudge,’ Cot.— I.. preiUdiedre ', from pre, before; and iudienre, to 
judge; see Fre- and Judge. Der. prejudicate, All’s Well, i. 2. 8, 
from I,, preiudicutus, pp. of preiudiedre', prejudicai-ion, prejudicat- 
ive ; and see prejudice. 

PREJUDICE, a prejudgement, an ill opinion formed before- 
hand. (F.-L.) In Shak. Hen. VIII, i. i. 182, ii. 4. 154. ME. 
^ejudice, Shoreham's Poems (Percy Soc.), p. 36, 1. 21.— OF. pre- 
judice, ‘a prejudice,’ Cot.— L. preiUdicium, a judicial examination 
previous to a trial ; also, a datriage, prejudice. — L. pre, before ; and 
iudieium, a judgement. Sec Fr^uage ; also Fre- and Judicial. 
Der. prejudice, verb, i Hen. VI, iii, 3. 91 ; prtjuMc-ial, 3 Hen. VJ, 

i. I. 144; prejudic-ial-ly. 

FREIiATE, a bishop, church dignitary. (F.— L.) In early use; 
in Layamon, 24502 ; pi. preiaz (for prelate), Ancren Riwle, p. 10. 
1. 8.— OF. prelai, ‘ a prelate,* Cot.— L. preldJtus, set above, u«d as 
pp. of the verb preferre, to prefer, advance, but from a dinercnl 
root.— L. pre, before; .ind Idius, lor tldtus ( - Gk. rXinrusj, from 
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VTEI^, to lift; see Pre- and Elate. Der. prelat^ie^ little used ; 
prdat-ic-al, Milton, Reason of Church Government, b. ii. sect. 3. 
ch. I (R.); prelal-ie-al-ly \ prelat-ist; prelae-y^ Skelton, Why Come 
Ye Nat to <'oiirte,500. 

FBELISCINAaY, introductory. (F.— L.) In lllount’i Gloss., 
ed. 1674. ‘Some preliminary considerations;’ Bp. Taylor, vol. iii. 
ser. 3 (K.> Coined from Fre-, q.v., and MF. liminaire, ‘set before 
llie entry, or at the beginning of, dedicatory,' Cot. From L. limi- 
mirem, acc. of liminriris, of or belonging to a threshold, coming at the 
beginning. ■> L. limin-, decl. stem of limen, a threshold, allied to limes, 
a boundary ; see Iiimit. Det. preliminari-ly, 

FRELuDE, an introduction to a piece of music, a preface. (F. 
— i..) I'he L. form preludium was once in use, and is the form given 
in Miiishcu, Cotgrave, and Blount. In liryden, Britannia Rediviva, 
187, prelude seems to be used as a verb. — MP'. prelude, ‘ a preludium, 
preface, preamble,' Cot. —Late L. *preiridium, *preBludium, a prelude, 
perhaps a coined word ; it is not in Ducange.— L. preeludere, to play 
beforehand, also, to give a prelude Iieforehand, which is just Dryden’s 
use of it.— L. pra, before; and ladere, to play; see Pre- and 
liUdiOTOUB. Der. prelude, verb; prelus-ive, from pp. pralus^tis, 
with suffix ~ive. 

FREMATTTBE, mature before the right time, happening before 
the proixjr time. (L.) In Blount's Gloss., cd. 1674. Not F., but 
Knglished from L. pramntarus, too early, untimely, jiremature.— 1 .. 
pro:, before ; and miitarus, ripe ; see Pre- and Mature. ^ Cotgrave 
only gives the MF. sb. premuturite, ‘ prematurity.’ Dor. premature- 
ly, premalur-i-ty, premnture^ness. 

PREMEDITATE , to meditate beforehand. (I..) In .Shak. 
Hen. V, iv. 1. 170. — L. prasmedituius, pp. of pranuditnrl ; see Pre- 
and Meditate. Der. premedilat-ion, in Sir T. Elyot, 'I'he Govemour, 
b.ii. c. I. $ 13, from . premeditation, ‘ premeditation,’ Cot., from L. 
acc. prtcnieditHtiunem. 

PREMIER, chief or first, a chief, a prime minister. (F.— L.) 
Tlie Jaw-]»hrase premier seisin, first ])os.session, was in use in common 
law; Minsheu notes this use of it, A. i). 1627. Rich, quotes ‘ the 
.Spaniard challengcth the premier place’ from Camden’s Kem.iins.— 
F. premier, ‘prime, first,’ Cot. — 1 <. primiirium, acc. of primarius, 
chief, principal ; formed with suffix -urius from prhn-us, first. See 
Prime ( 1 ). 1)01. premier-skip, 

PREMISE, PREMISS, a proposition, in logic, proved or 
assumed for the sake of drawing conclusions ; one of the two pro- 

E ositions in a syllogism from which the conclusion is drawn. O’"**- 
..) 'i'he spelling /irenioe stands for premisse, the true F. spelling; 
the s{)clling premiss is jrerhaps due to the L. form, but may also be 
for Minsheu has ‘ the /imnAse* ; * but the correct pi. pre- 
misses is in Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 10, 1 . 83.— OF. 
premisse (mod. F. primisse), omitterl by Cotgrave, but in use in the 
J4th century (I.iltrc). — L. />r<«wima {sententia being understood), a 
premiss, lit. that which is sent or put before. — L. /r<2f. before; and 
missus, pp. of mittere, to send; see Fre- and Missile. Hqt. pre- 
mise, verb, orig. ‘ to send before,’ as iu Shak. a Hen. VI, v. 2. 41, 
from V.pre- (<L. /rtf), before; and mis (fern. »i/&e), jip. id mettre 
(<!.. nii/tere), to send, to pul. Also premises, s. ]d., the adjuncts of 
a building, a sense due to the custom of beginning le.*iscs with the 
('remises setting forth the names of the grantor and grantee of the 
deed, as well as a dcserijition of the thing granted ; later, the sense 
Wtis transferred from the descrijition of these to that of the thing 
leased only, and came to be used in the present vague way ; so in 
r> 1 ounl's Nomolexieon, iCuji. Wedgwood explains it more simply 
‘ from the use of the term in legal language, where the appurtenances 
of a thing sold are mentioned at full in the first place, and subse- 
qiiently referred to as the premises’ i.e. the things premised or men- 
tioned above. 'I’hus, in Lady Margaret’s Will 508) we find : ‘ All 
whicli mailers, lomls, and tenements, and other the premisses, we late 
imrch.-ised ; ’ K«iyal Wills, ed. Nichols, p. 378. See examples in 
Cax'.oii’s print of the Statutes <»f Hen. VII ; fob a fi, &c. 
PREMIUM, profit, bounty, reward, payment for a loan, &c. (I-) 
In Blount's Gloss., where he not only explains it by ‘ recompence,’ 
but notes the mercantile use of it in insurances. — L./rtfm(Nm, profit, 
lit. ‘ataking before;' for •/rtf-i»iiMm (<*/rtf-«/im;M). — l.. /rtf, before; 
and emere, to take, also to buy ; see Fre- and Example. 
FREMONI8H, to warn beforehand. (F. — L.) In Minsheu, etb 
1627. A coineil word, from pre-, before; .md monish, a corrupted 
form of ME. mnnesten, to warn, Wyclif, 2 Cor. vi. I ; just as a(/»ionr&A 
is corrupted from ME. nvwncs/en. See Pre-, Admonish, and 
Monition* Der. premonit-ion, Chapman, tr. of 1 lomcr, Od. ii. 32 1 , 
coined from pre- and monition. Also premonit-ive ; premonit-or, from 
Jj, pramonitor ; premonit-or-y, premonit-or-i-ly. Also premonish-ment 
(obsolete), used by Bale (R.). 

PRENTICE ; short for Apprentice, q.v. 

PBEOCOUPy, to occupy beforehand. (F.-l..) Ij Shak. Cor. 


ii.3. 240.^MF, preoeeuptr, Ho preoccopate, anticipate,* Cot-L. 
preeoecMpare; from pra, before, and oecupare, to occupy; seePre- 
and Oooupy. ^ The peculiar ending of occupy is discussed under 
that word. Der. preoceupai-ion, from MF. preoccupation (Minsheu), 
‘ a preoccupation,’ Cot.; o\w preoccup-anc-y. 

PREORDAIN, to ordain beforehand. (F. — L.) In Milton 
P. R. i. 127. From Pre- and Ordain; cf. MF. /rwrrfofw^r, ‘to 
preordinate, or fore-ordain,’ Cot. ^ The adj. preordinate (L. pree- 
ordinahts) occurs in Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. ii. c. la. § 3; 
and see Palsgrave. Der. preordin-at-ion, used by Bale (R.) ; MF. 
preordination (Hatzfeld) ; from MF. pre- and ordination. 
PREPARE, to make ready iMiforehand, arrange, provide. (F.~ 
L.) In the Bible of 1551, Luke iii. 4; and in Palsgrave. -MF. 
preparer, ‘to prepare,' Cot. — L. praiparare\ comp, of /r«, before- 
hand, and parare, to get ready ; see Pre- and Parade. Der. pre- 
par-er, prepar-ed, prepar-edAy, -ness. Also prepar-at-ion. Sir T. Elyot, 
'fhe Govemour, b. ii. c. 1. 5 i, from MF. preparation, ‘a prepara- 
tion,* Cot. ; prepar-at-ive, ME. preparatif, Lydgate, Minor Poems, 
p. i6R, from MF. preparatif, ‘a jireparative, or preparation,’ Col. ; 
prepar-at-ive-ly ; prepar-at-or-y, suggested by MF. preparatoire, ‘ a 
preparatory,’ Cot. Also prepare, sb., 3 Hen. VI, iv. 1. 131'. 
PREPAY, to pay beforehand. (F. — L.) Modem; not in 
Todd’s Johnson. From Pre- and Fay. "Dor. prepai-d, pre-pay- 
ment. 

PREPENSE, premeditated, intentional. (F. — L.) 1. As if 

from F. pre- (L. pros), beforehand, and F. penser, to think. S. But 
in the phrase ‘ malice prepense ; ’ formerly written ‘ malice prepettsed,’ 
it is an altered form of AF. purpensr, pp. of purpenser, to meditate 
on, with prefix pur- (F. pour-), from L. pro. See my Notes on 
Eng. Etym., ji. 230; Elyot’s Governor, cd. Croft, ii. 375; and the 
1 .aws of Will. I. § 2. The expression * prepensed murder’ occurs iu 
theStat. 12 Hen. VII, ca]>. 7; see Blount's Nomolexieon, ed. 1691. 

‘ Malice prepensed is malice forethought ; ’ Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. 
See Pansy. Der. prepense-ly. 

PREPONDERATE, to outweigh, exceed in weight or inHu- 
cnee. (L.) In Bloniil’s Gloss., cd. 1674.— L. /rtf/o»i/mi/Mi>, pp. of 
prapotuierdre, to outweigh.- L. /rtf. Ixifore, hence, in excess; and 
ponderdre, to weigh, from ponder-, decl. base of pondus, a weight ; 
see Pre- and Ponder. Der. preponder-at-ion ; preponder-ant, pre- 
ponder-ance. 

PREPOSITION, a jiart of speech expressing the relation be- 
tween objects, and governing a case. (F. — L.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1627; and in Palsgrave, p. xxW. — MF, preposition, ‘a preposition, 
in grammar ; * Cot. — L. praposifionem, acc. of praspositio, a putting 
liefore ; in grammar, a ]>rcposition. — L. pra, tiefore ; and positio, a 
putting, placing; sec Fre- and Position. J>ov. preposition-al. 
PREPOSSESS, to possess beforehand, jinroccupy. (L.) ‘ Pre- 
possesses the hc.'irtsof His servants; ’ Bp. Taylor, vol. iii. ser. 10 (R.). 
From Pre- and Fossess. Der. preposscss-ing, prepossess-ion. 
PREPOSTEROUS, contrary to nature or reason, absurd. (L.) 

‘ Preposterouse, pncposleras ;’ lAsvins, ed. 1570. — L. praposterus, re- 
versed, invertwl ; lit, the last part forwards, hind side before. — 1.. 
pra, before, in ftont ; and posterns, latter, coming after ; see Pre- 
and Posterio r. Der . preposterous-ly, -ness. 

PREROQATIVE, an exclusive privilege. (F. — I ..) In Spenser, 
F.Q. iv. J2. 31 ; MK. prerogatif, Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 118.— 
MF. prerogative, ‘ a prerogative, privilege,’ Cot.— L. prarogdtiua, a 
previous choice or election, preference, privilege. Orig. fern, of 
prarogdtiuus, one who is asked fur an o])inion before others. — I.. 
pra, ttefore ; and -rogdtiuus, allied to rogdtus, pp. of rogare, to ask. 
Sec Pro- and Rogation. 

PRESAGE, an omen. (F.— L.) In Shak. King John, i. 28; as 
a verb, Merch. Ven. iii. 2. 1 75.— MF. presage, ‘ a presage, divimng ;’ 
Cot. — L. prasugium, a presage.- L. prasnf^re, to perceive before- 
hand.— L. pra, before ; and sdglre, to perceive quickly. See Pre-, 
Bagooious. Der. presage, verb, answering to MF. presagier; 
presag-er, Shak. Sonn. 23. 

PRESBYTER, a priest, elder of the church. (L.— Gk.) ‘ Presby- 
ters, or fatherly guides;’ Hooker, Eccl. Polity, b. v. s. 78 (R.).-L. 
presbyter. — Gk. wpeoffirepos, elder ; comp, of vpiaPvs, old ; see 1 Pet. 
V. I. Cf. 1.. ^iseus, ancient. See Priest. Der. Preshyter-ian, a 
term applied to tenets embodied iu a formulary A. O. 1560, Haydn, 
Diet, of IXatcs, which see; Preshyter-ian-ism. Also presbyter-y, 

I lim. iv. 14, where the Vulgate has predtyterium, from Gk. wpta- 
Pvripiov. 

PRESCIENCE, foreknowledge. (F.— L.) In Chaucer, tr. of 
Boethius, b. v. pr. 3, 1 . 17.— OF. prescience, ‘a prescience,* Cot.— 
L. praseientia, foreknowledge. - L. pra, before; and scientia, 
knowledge ; see Fre- and Soienoe. Der. prescient. Bacon (sec R.), 
a later word, from prascient-, stem of pres. part, of ^cescire, to know 
beforehand. 



PRESCRIBE 

FBSBCBIBXS, to give directions, appoint by way of direction. 
(L.) In Levins, cd. 1570. —I., prauribere, to write lieforehand, 
appoint, present. — L. pr<e, before; and seril^re, to write; see 
Pro- and Boribe. Per. preserib-er; prescript (=* prescribed), 
More’s Utopia (English version), b. ii. c. 5, ed. Arber, p. 89, from 
L. pp. prcBseript-us ; hence also prescript^ sb., prescript-ible. Also 
prescript-ion, Cor. ii. i. 127, from MF. pr»sfri/>/»o«, * a prescription, 
from I.. acc. preescriptinnem, from nom. prascriptio, a prescribing, 
precept, whence the medical use readily follows. Also preseript-ive, 
brnni L. preescriptiuus. 

PBEBENCE, a being present or within view, mien, personal 
appearance, readiness. (F.— I..) ME. presence, Chaucer, C. T. 
5095 (J1 675). — OF. presence.^lj. prasentia, presence. — !., pros' 
sent-, stein of preesens, present; see Present (i). Her. presence- 
chamber. 

PBESENT (i), near at hand, in view, at this time. (F.— I-^) 
ME. present, Wyclif, 1 Cor. iii. 22. — OF. present. proesent-, 
stem of prasens, present, lit. being in front, hence, lieing in sight. — 
!.. free, before, in front ; and -sens, being (cognate with Skt. sant-, 
lieing), for *«-«■«*, pres. pt. of es-se, to lie. (^ES) ; sec Pro-, 
Absent, and Bootn. Per. present-ly, Temp. i. 2. 125: presence, 
q.v. ; present (2), q.v. 

PRESENT (2), to give, offer, exhibit to view. (F.— L.) ME. 
presenten, Rob. of Rrunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 63, 1. 21 ; Chaucer, 
C. T. 12190 (C 256). —OF. presenter, ‘to present,’ Cot. — I., prtf- 
senlare, to place before, hold out, present ; lit. * to make present.*— 
L. prtesent-, stem of prasens, present; sec Present (1). Per. 
J>resent-er, present-able, present -tU-ion, As You Like It, iv. 4. 11 2, 
Irom MF. presentation, ‘ a jiresentation,’ Cot., from L. acc. preesenia- 
tionem ; pre>ent-ee, one who is presented to a benefice, from MF. i>p. 
presente (Cot.) ; present-ment, Hamlet, iii. 4. 54, and (as a law-term) 
in mount’s Nomolexicon, ed. 1691. Also present, sb., present, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 114, 1. 2, p. 152, 1. 12; from OF. present, ‘a 
present, gift,’ t'ot. 

PHESENTIMEN’T, a perceiving beforehand, a conviction of 
some future event iF. — L.) ‘A presentiment of what is to be here- ' 
after ; ’ Ruller, Analogy of Religion, jit i. c. 0. 5 j f. — OF. presenti- 
ment, ‘a fore-feeling,’ Cot. ; suggesteil by J.. preeseniire, to perceive 
lieforehand ; see Pro- and Sentiment. 

PBESEBVE, to guard, keej), save. (F.— L.) ME. preseruen 
(with ««v). Cower, C. A. iii. 221 ; bk. vii. 3856. — OF. preserver, 

* to preserve,’ Cot. — L. pra, beforehand ; and seruare, to keep ; see 
Pre- and Serve. Per. preserve, sb. ; preserv-er ; preserv-at-ian. 
Temp, ii. i. 7, from i'iV. preservation, omitted by Colgrave, but in 
use ill the J4th century (Litlrii) ; pre'^erv-at-ive, Sir T. Elyot, The 
Coveriior, b. iii. c. 4. § i, Lydgate, Minor I’oems, p. 91, from MF. 
preservatif, ‘ preservative,’ Cot. ; preserv-at-or-y. 

PRESIDE, to superintend, have authority over others. (F. — !..) 
In Colgrave. — MF./>re.si</er, ‘to preside, govern,’ Cot. — T..^rce.s«/»Tre, 
to sit before or above, to preside over.— L. pros, before ; and sedere, 
to sit, cognate with E. sit ; see Pre- and Sit. Per. presid-ent, 
^VyeUf, Deeds [Acts], xxiii. 24, 26, from OF. president, ‘ a president,’ 
Cot., from 1.. president-, stem of pres. part, of preesidere; president- 
ship ; fTesidenc-y ; president-ial. 

PRESS (0,; to crush strongly, sf{uecr.c, drive forcibly, urge, push. 
(F. — L.) ME. pressen, presen (with voiceless «), Chaucer, C. T. 
25S2 (A 2380). — F. * to press, strain,’ Cot.— L. /irftwf, to 
])ress; frequentative formed from press-um, supine of premere, to 
press. Por. press, sb., ME. presse, Chaucer, Fortune, 1. 52, Ancren 
Riwle, p. if>8, last line, from V. presse, 'a, prease, throng,’ Col.; 
press-er, press-ing, press-ing-ly ; press-ure. Prompt. Parv., from OF. 
pressure, ‘pressure,’ Cot., from L. pre'-sura, allied to pp. pressus. 
Also press-fat, a pressing-vat, Haggai,ii. 16; see Pat (2) and Vat. 
Also print, im-print. 

PREBB (2), to hire men for service, to engage men by earnest- 
money for the public service, to carry men off forcibly to become 
sailors or soldiers. (F. — J«) It is ci rtain, as Wedgwood has shown, 
that press is here a corruption of the old word prest, ready, because 
it was customary to give earnest-money to a soldier on entering 
service, just as to this day a recruit receives a shilling. This 
earnest-money was called prest-money, i.e. ready money advanced, 
and to give a man such money was to imprest him, now corruptly 
written impress. ‘ At a later period, the practice of taking men for 
the public service by compulsion made the word to be understood as 
if it signified to force men into the service, and the original referen<x 
to earnest-money was quite lost sight of;’ WedgwooA fi. Prest 
was once a common word for ready money advanced, or ready 
money on loan. ‘ And he sent thyder iii. somers [sumpter-horsesj 
laden with nobles of Castel [Castile] and floreyns, to gyve in prest 
[as ready money] to knyghtes and sqnyers, >br he knewe well otherwyse 
he sholde not haue them come out of tkeyr homes ; ’ Berners, tr. of 
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Froissart, vol. ii. c. 64 (R.). ‘ Requiring of the dtv a prest [an ad- 
vance] of 6000 marks ; ’ Bacon, Life of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. i8, 
1. 28. See also Skelton, Colin Clout, 350'354i Dyws note ; 
North’s Plutarch, ed. 1594, P* ^3®* prest-money Md 

money are in Minsheu, ed. 1627; and Co^rave explains MF. iw- 
prestance by ‘ prest, or imprest money, received and to be impltwd 
for another.*— MF. prester, ‘to lend, also, to trust out [advance] or 
sell unto dales’ [nnto an appointed time]. Cot. CfT 0 ¥, prest, 
‘ prest, ready, full dight, furnished, . . . prompt, nere at hand,’ id. 
Ital. prestare, ‘ to lend,’ Florio ; imprestare, ‘ to lend or give to lone,' 
id. (Mod. F. preter.)^!,. prasture, to come forward or stand 
before, surp.nss, to become surety for, give, offer, furnish, provide. 
—I., pra, before ; and stare, cognate with F". stand ; see P^- and 
Stand. Der. im-press, im-press-ment •, also press-gang, q.v. 

PREBS-GAEa, a gang of men employed to ‘ press* sailors 
into the public service. (F. —L. ; and E.) In Johnson's Diet. 
This word seems to be of rather late formation, and also to be 
associated with the notion of comptdsion or pressing; at the same 
time, it certainly took its origin from the verb press, in the sense of 
‘to hire men for service;’ see therefore Press (2), as orig. quite 
distinct from Press (1). Cf. press-money, K. Lear, iv. 6. 87. And 
see Gang. 

PRESTIGE, adelnsion; also, influence due to former fame or 
excellence. (F. — L.) This word is in the very rare ]josition of 
having achieved a good meaning in place of a bad one : the reverse 
is more usual, as noted in Trench, Study of Words. C'f. mod. F. 
prestige, ‘fascination, magic si)cll, magic power, prestige,’ Hamilton. 
In some authors it had a bad sense, in E. as well as in F., but it is 
not an old word with us. ‘ Prestiges, illusions, impostures, juggling 
tricks;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. — F. prestige; Col. gives pi. prestiges, 
‘deceits, impostures, juggling tricks.’— L. prastigium, a deceiving 
by juggling tricks, a delusion, illusion ; we also find I., pi. prastigia, 
tricks, deception, trickery. p. For *prastrigium, the second r 
licing lost; Brugm.mn, i. $ 483.— T.. prastringere, to bind fast, to 
dull, dim, blind.— L. pra, before; and stringere, to bind. See 
Stringent. 

PRESTO, quickly. (Ital. — L.) ‘Well, you’ll come? Presto!' 
Ben Jonson, The Case is Altered, i. i. — Ital. presto, adv., quickly.— 
L. prasto, at hand, re.idy, present.- L. pra, before; aiul stare, to 
stand. See Pre- and State. 

PRESUME, to take for grianted, suppose, to act forwardly. 
(F. — L.) ‘ When she presumed tasten of a tree ; ’ Occlcve, Letter of 
Cupid, St. 51.1. 3.35 (a. I). 1402). ^Presumption, ME. presumcioun, 
occurs earlier, sjHilt presumciun, Ancren Riwle, p. 208, 1. 20.] — OF. 
presumer, ‘ to presume, or think too well of himselfc, . . . to presume, 
think, ween, imagine;’ Cot — L. prasumere, to lake beforehand, 
anticipate, presume, imagine. — L. pra, before ; and sumere, to take ; 
where sumere is from enure, to take, buy ; the prefix was prob. 
subs-. See Pre- and Example. Der. presum-ing, presum-ahle, 
presum-ahl-y ; presi$mpt-ioH (as above), from OF. presumpeion (J3th 
cent., Littre), later presomptinn, ‘presumption,’ Cot., from L. pra- 
sumptiiinem, acc. of prasumptio, allied to prasumptus, pp. of pra- 
sunure. Also presumpt-ive, Daniel, Civil War, b. iii. st. 17, from 
MF. presomptif, ‘likely,’ Col.; presumpt-ive-ly ; presumpi-u-ous, 
.Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 1. 160, Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 175, 
sjielt presumptiouse in Levins, from OF. presomptiieux (13th cent. 
presumptuouse, 14th oent. presumptueux, Littid), which from 1 ,. pra- 
sumptuosus, prasumptidsus. Hence presumptuous-ly, -ness. 
PRESUPPOSE, to suppose IwfoFchand. (F. — L. and (ik.) 

* Wherefore it is to presuppose ; ’ Faljyan, Chron. an. 1 284-3, ed. Ellis, 
p. 389; and in Palsgrave. — OF. presupposer, *lo presuppose;’ Cot. 
See Pre- and Suppose. Der. presuppos-it-ion (really from a 
different root ; sec Pose, Position). 

PRETEND, to affect to feel, to feign. (F.— 1..) ME. fre- 
tenden,Xo\o.y claim, Chaucer, Troilus, b. iv. 1. 922.— OF. preiemlre, 
‘to pretend, lay claim to;’ Cot.— L. pratendere, to spread before, 
hold out as an excuse, allege, pretend. — L. pra, Itcfore ; and tendere, 
to stretch, spread ; see Pre- and Tend. Der. pretend-er, esp. useil 
of the Old and Young Pretenders, so called because they laid claim 
to the crown. Also pretence, Macb. ii. 3. 137 (first folio), a mistaken 
spelling for pretense, from Late L. pratensm, pp. of pratendere (the 
usual L. supine is pratentum, but tendere gives both temum and 
tentum) ; the right spelling pretense is in Spenser, F. Q. iv. 5. 23, with 
which cL pretensed, i.e. intended, in Robinson’s tr. of More’s Utopia, 
ed. Arber, p. ao, 1. 7. Cf. MF. pretente, * a pretence ; ’ Cot. Also 
pretension, Bacon, Of a War with Spain (K.), formed as if from 1... 
type *prate nsio. 

PRETER-, prefix, beyond. (L, ; or F.— L.) OF. preter-, pre- 
fix, from L. prater, beyond, which is a compar. form of pra, Ijeforc, 
with Idg. suffix -ter-, 

PRETERIT, PRETERITE, past; the past tense. (F.-L.) 
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ME. preterit, Ch.iucer, tr. of Boethius, b. v. pr. 6, 1. 13. -OF. pre- 
terit, m. preterite, ftm. 'p.ist, overpast,* Cot. — L. prateritus, pp. of 
praterire, to pass by. — L. prater, beyond; and ire, to go, from 

to omit. (L.) In Minshen, ed. 1627.— T.. 
pratermittere, to allow to go past, let slip. — L. prater, past, beyond ; 
nnd mittere, to let go, send; see Freter- and Mission. Der. 
pretermiss-ion, from M F. pretermission, ‘ a pretermission,* Cot., from 
J-. ncc. pratermissionem. 

FHETERNATITBAIi, supematnral, extraordinary. (T..) * Sim* 
pie aire, lieing preternaturally attenuated ; ’ Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 30. 
From Freter- and Matural. ^ .So also preter-perfeet, preter- 
i mperfe et, p reter-pluperfect . 

FRETEXT, a pretence, false reason. (F. — 1..) In Shak. Cor. 
V. 6. ao. — MF. pretexte, m. ‘a pretext,’ Cot. —I., pratextum, a 
pretext *, orig. neut. of pratextm, pp. of pratexere, lit. ‘ to weave in 
front.’ — L. pra, before; and texere, to weave; see Fre- and 
Text. 

FBETOB, FBETOBIAIj; see Frator. 

FBETT7, pleasing, tasteful, beautiful. (K. ; or L. — Gk.) Spelt 
pretie in Minsneu and I^^vins. MK. prnti, praty, I’rompt. I’arv. ; 
I)estniction of Troy, ed. r.mton and I)on.*ild.son, 262a, 10815, 13^134. 
The old senses arc * comely ’ and * clever,’ as used in the above 
passages ; but the true sense was rather ‘ tricky,’ ‘ cunning,’ or ‘ full of 
wiles ; ’ though the word has acquired a belter sense, it has never 
quite lost a sort of association with pettiness. A.S. pratig, prattig, 
tricky, deceitful ; ‘ Wille ge beon pratlige^ tr. of L. * Vultis esse 
versipelles ; * Aillfric’s Colloquy, in Voc. 101. 1. A rare word; 
formed with the usual suffix ~ig (as in sian-ig, E. ston-y) from a sb. 
prat, pratt, deceit, trickery; see prattas, as a gloss to L. nrtes (in a 
bad sense'), Mone, (^)uellen, p. 347,00!. 1. So also we have I..OW- 
land Scotch prntty, pretty, tricky, from prat, a trick, uswl by t». 
Douglas (Jamieson).-#- FFries. prettig, jocose, droll, pleasant, f^roin 
pret, a trick; W. Flcm. prettig \ Jcel. prettugr, tricky, from prettr, 
a trick, pretta, to cheat, deceive ; Norweg. pretten, prettevis, tricky, 
roguish, from pretta, a trick, piece of roguery, to play a trick 
(Aasen). So also MDu. pratte, perte, "Do. part, a trick, deceit, tfl" l*os- 
sibly all from 1.. practiea; cf. K. practice, in the sense of ‘guile.’ 
Der. pretti-Iy, spelt pretily, Court of Love, 420 ; pretii-ness, Hamlet, 
iv. 5. 189; also pretty, adv. 

PBE'v AIIi, to overcome, effect, have influence over. (F.— T..) 
Spelt prevayle in l..evins; preuaile in Minsheu. — OF. prevail, 1 p. pr. 
of prevaloir, *to prevaile,* Cot. — T.. praualere, to have great power. 
— L. pra, before, hence expressive of excess; and ualere, to be strong, 
have i)OWcr; sec Fre- and Valiant. Der. prevail-ing \ preval-ent, 
Milton, r. L. vi. 411, from L. praualent-, stem of pres. part, ot pra- 
ualere', preval-ence, from OF. prevalence (Cot.), from Late L. pra- 
valentia, sujierior force ; prevalenc-y. Also prevail-ment, Mids. Nt. 
Dr. i. 

FBEVABICATE, to shift about, to quibble. (L.) * When any 
of us hath prevaricated our jiart of the covenant,’ i.c. swerved from 
it, Bp. Taylor, vol. ii. ser. 5 (k.). [Preuaricator and prauarication 
are both in Minsheu’s Diet.; but not the verb.]—!., prauariedtus, 
])p. of praudricari, to sjircad the legs apart in walking, to straddle, I 
to walk crookedly ; hence to swerve, shuffle, &c. — L. pra, liefore, 
here used as an intensive prefix ; and udricus, straddling, extended | 
(with suffix -tc-) from udrM.s, bent, grown awry (esp. of the legs). 
Cf. L. l^irMs as a proper name, orig. a nickname. Sec VariooBe. 
Der. prevaricat-or : prevaricat-ion, from MF. prevarication, ‘ prevari- 
cation,’ Cot. 

PREVENT, to hinder, obviate. (L.) The old sense is ‘ to go I 
l>eforc, anticipate ; ’ Tw. Nt. iii. 1. 94, Hamlet, ii. 2. 305 ; Spenser, 
F. (). vi. 1. 38, vi. 8. 15 ; and in Palsgrave. Cf. MF. prevenir, ‘ to 
prevent, outstrip, anticipate, forestall;* Cot. — T.. prauent-us, pp. of 
prauemre, to come or go before. — L. pra, before ; and venire, cognate 
with 10. com;*; ; see Pre- and Come. Dor. prevent-ion, from M F. 
/revenbon, ‘ a ])revent inn, anticipation,* Cot. Also prevent-ive, adj., 
Phillips, etl. 1706, a coined word ; prevent-ive, sb. 

FBEVIOITS, going before, former. (L.) ‘ .Som previous medita- 
tions;* Howell, Faniil. I.etters, vol. i. sect. 6. let. 32, # 3; A.l>. 
>635. Englished ^liy change of -ms to -ous, as in ardu-ous, &c.) from 
'L.prauius, on the way before, going before.— L. pra, before; and 
via, a way ; Pre- and Voyage. Der. previous-ly. 

FBEw ABN, to warn beforehand. (Hybrid; L.andE.) ‘Comets 
prewara ; ’ Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 1. 5 1 . A coined word ; see Fre- 
and War n. 

FBEY, booty, spoil, plunder. (F.-L.) ME. preie, preye, Rob. 
of GlonCi p. 270, 1. 5460 ; p. 303, 1. 6163 ; praie, O. Eng. Homilies, 
ed. Morris, i. 273, 1. 6.— OF. praU, preie', mod. F. proie, prey.— I. . 
prada, booty, p. Prada is thought to stand for *prai-hid-a, that 
which is got or seixed beforehand ; from pra, before, and ked-, base 


of -hendere, to seize, cognate with E. get. Similarl^enArs is short 
for prehendere, as is well known. See Fro- and dot. See Fre- 
datory. From L. prada we also have W . praidd, flock, herd, booty, 
prey, Gael, and Irish spreidk, cattle of any kind. Dor. prey, vb.. 
Rich. Ill, i. I. 133. 

FBIAli, three of a sort, at cards. (F.-L.) An unmeaning 
corruption of pair-royal. See Pair-royal in Nares, who fully illus- 
trates it Fuller has: ‘that paroyal of armies;’ Fisgah Sight of 
Palestine, bk. iv. ch. 2. # 22. 

FBICE, value, excellence, recompence. (F.— L.) ME. pris, 
Havelok, 283; Ancren Kiwle, p. .392,1. 15.-C)F. /m, /r«s ; mod. 
F. prix. — L. pretium, price. See Freoiouo. Der. priee-less ; prec- 
i-ous, prize (2), verb. Doublet, praise. 

FBICK, a sharp ])oint, puncture, sting, remorse. (E.) ME. 
prike, prieke, prikke, Ancren Riwle, p. 228, last line. AS. prieu, a 
point, dot, iElfred, tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 7, cap. xviii. $ 1 ; priea, 
a point, jot, tittle, Matt v. 18 ; prician, v., to iirick, iElfric’s Horn, 
ii. 88.4 -MDu. prick, a prickle, whence mod. Du. prikkel; see 
Kilian ; Dan. prii, a dot ; prikke, to mark with dots ; Swed. prick, 
a point, dot, prick, tittle: pricka, to point, to mark with pricks; 
Low G. prik, a dot ; prikken, to jirick. Apparently from a Tent 
base *prek-, to ])rick, dot ; cf. OSax. prek, a thorn (Gallee) ; MDu. 
prekel, a prick (Hexham) ; Cornwall preckle, to prick. Der. prick, 
verb, ME. priken, prikien, Havelok, 2f)39, P. Plowman, B. xviii. 1 r ; 
AS. prieian (above) ; hence priek-er. Also priek-le, ONorthumb. pride, 
Matl.v. i8(Lindisfnnie M.S.), a dimin. form, with the orig. sense 
* a little dot ’ or ‘speck.* Hence prick-l-y, which seems to be formed 
from prickle rather than from prick with suffix -/y; priek-l-i-ness. 
Also prick-et, Spenser, Shep. Kal., Dec. 1. 27, a buck in his second 
year, so named from his young horns ; also prick-song, Rom. and 
Juliet, ii. 4. 21, for pricked song, i. e. song pricked down or written, 
spell prykked songe. Bury Wills, p. 18, 1. 27. 

FBIDE, the meling of Ijeing j >roiid. (F. — I.. ?) ME. pride, pryde, 
P. Plowman, B. v, 15 ; spelt pndde, id. A. v. 15 ; prude, id. C. vi. 1 18, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 140, 1. 6. AS. pryte, jpride, iElfric’s Homilies, ii. 
220, 1. 3a. (Thus pride is a weakened form of prite.) The AS. 
pryte is regularly formed from the adj. prut, proud, with mntation of 
n toy; see Froud. We find also AS. prutung, pride; Mone, 
Qucllcn, p. 355, col. 1. Cf. Icel. pry 6 i, an ornament, from prutfr, 
proud ; both borrowed from E., but they exhibit the length of the 
vowel. Der. pride, vb. reflexive. 

FBIEBT, a presbyter, one in holy orders, above a deacon and 
below a bishop. (L. — Gk.) ME. ^eest, Chancer, C. T. 505; 
preost, Ancren Riwle, p. 16, 1. 25. AS. prfost, J.aws of K. Edgar, 
i. a (see Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, i. 262) ; and, earlier, in the Laws 
of Etlielbert, ( 1 (id. p. 2). Contracted from L. presbyter (<(Jk. 
vpeafivTtpos), as clearly shown by the OF. prestre (13th cent.), mod. 
F. preJre; OSax. preslar, G. priester. HI. Prester John in Mandc- 
ville’s Travels, where premier (like AS. preost) seems to have arisen 
from *prevsier, for *preb{y)ster, a mistaken form of presbyter, 
p. nptaffvrepos is comp, of vpta-fivs, Doric vpia-yvs, old ; cf. L. 
pris-cus, ancient. Der. priest-ess (with F. suffix) ; priest-hood, AS. 
preost-hdd, Ailbed, Ir. of Beda, b. i. c. 7 (near lieginning) ; priest- 
craft; priest-ly, Pericles, iii. 1. 70; priest-li-ness ; priest-ridden. 
Doublet, presbyter. 

FBIG- (1), to steal. (E.) This is a cant term of some antiquity ; 
prig, sb., a thief, occurs in Shak. Wint. 'I'a. iv. 3. 108. It arose in 
the time of Elizabeth, and is merely a cant modiffcation of E. prick, 
which orig. meant to ride, as in Spenser, F. Q. i. 1. 1, P. Plowman, B. 
xviii. 1 1, 25. Hence it came to mean to ride off, to steal a horse, 
and so, generally, to steal. This we learn from Harman’s Caveat, 
1567, where we find; ‘ to pryggr,\o ryde,' p. 84, col. 3 ; and at p. 42 : 
‘ of prauncers be liorse-stcalers ; for to prigge sigiiifieth in 

their language to steale, and a prauncer is a horse.* Again, at p. 43, 
he tells how a gentleman espied a pryggar, and charged ‘ this prity 
P^lf^gl”g person to walke his horse well ' for him ; whereupon * this 
pellynge priggar, proude of his praye, walkcthe his horse vp and 
downe tyll lie sawe the Gentleman out of sighte, and leapes him 
into the saddell, anti awaye he gocth a-mayne.* That is how it 
was done. We find a similar weakening of it to g in Lowl. Sc. 
prigga-trout, a baiistickle, or stickleback (evidently for /r(e;ter-/ro»0> 
and in l.owl. Sc. prigmedainty, the same as prickmedainty, one who 
dresses in a finical manner (or as we now say, a prig). Halliwell 
also gives prygman, a thief, which occurs in Awdelay’s Fratemyte of 
Vacabondes, ed. Furnivall, p. 3; and prig, to ride, in Dekker’s 
Lontbome, sig. C. ii. So also trigger stands for tricker. 

FBIO (a), a pert, pragmatical fellow. (E.) ‘ A cane is part of 
the dress of a prig ; * Taller, no. 77 (1709). From the verb to prick, 
in the sense to trim, adorn, dress up ; Latimer (Works, i. 253, Parker 
Soc.) speaks of women having ‘ much pricking* and inveighs against 
their * pricking up of themselves.’ Cf. Lowl. Sc. prig-me-dainty for 
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friet-m-dainty, a prig, which occurs in Udall, Roister Doister, ii. 3, 
ed. Arber, p. 36. See Prig (1). 

FBIM, precise, affectedly neat or nice. (F . — L.) Dailey (vol. i. ed. 

1 735) has : ‘ to /riw, to set the mouth conceitwly, to be full of 
affected ways/ rhillips, ed. 1706, has: *to prim, to be full of 
affected ways, to be much conceited.’ An older example is prym, 
sb. a neat girl, in Barclay’s Fifth Eclogue, cited in Nares. [From 
the E, word are derived the Lowland Scotch primp (with excrescent 
p), to assume prudish or self-important airs, to deck oneself in a stiff 
and affected manner (Jamieson); and primzie, demure, in Bums, 
Hallowe’en, st. 9.] The sense of ‘slender’ or ‘delicate’ is the 
orig. one, as shown in Cotgrave. — MF. prim, masc., prime, fern., 

‘ prime, forward ; ’ also prin, * thin, subtill, piercing, sharp ; ’ also 
prime, both masc. and fern., ‘thin, slender, exile, small; as eheveux 
primes, smooth or delicate hair;’ Cot. This last example comes 
sufficiently near to the E. use. y. The MF. prim (corrupter form 
priti) is from the L. masc. acc. prtmum ; the form prime answers to 
the L. fern, prima. The nom. case is primus, first, chief; see 
Prime (1). So also mod. Prov. prim, m., primo, {., fine, delicate 
(Mistral). Cf. also prov. E. prime, to trim trees ; and the phrase 
‘ to prime a gun ; ’ see Prime (a). ^ The sense of ‘ thin ’ as derived 
from that of ' first ’ or ‘ foremost ’ is hard to account for ; perhaps 
there is an allusion to the growth of newly grown shoots and buds ; 
ci. filer prim, ‘ to run tliin, or by little and little ;’ Cot. In E., it is 
possible that the sense of prim was affected by some confusion with 
the old verb prink, to adorn, dress well, be smart and gay, to be 
jiert or forward (Ualliwell) ; which is merely a nasalised form of the 
verb to prick, used in the sense of ‘ to trim ’ by Palsgrave and others ; 
cf. I.owland Scotch prickmaleerie, stiff and jirecise, prickmedainty, \ 
finical (Jamieson). Der. prim-ly, prim-ness. \ 

PBlME (i), first, chief, excellent. (F.— L.) MK. prime, pro- j 
pcrly an adj. (as in Temp. i. a. 7a), but almost always used of 
‘ jirinie,’ the first canonical hour, as in Ancren Kiwle, p. 20, Chancer, 
C. T. wgyfi (C 66 j), &c. — F. prime, ‘the first hourc of the day,’ j 
Cot. I A fem. form, the OF. masc. being — L. prima, i.e. 

prima hiira, the first hour; fem. of primus, first, Fri-mus is a 
superl. form, and stands for *pris^mus ; cf, pris-cus, ancient ; Drng- 
uiann, i. $ 868, ii. § 72. The suffix is the same as in tnin’i-mus 
(where -»im- is the Idg. superl. suffix -mo-, ap])eariiig also in AS. 
fur-ma, doth, fru-ma, first. Sec Prior, Der. prime, sb., as already 
explained ; prime-numher, prime-minister ; prim-ar-y, 1‘hiliips, e^ 

1 706, fniin 1 .. primarius ; prim-ar-i-ly. Also prim-ate, M It), primal, 
Layamon, 29736, from OF. primat, ‘ a primat or metropolitan,’ Cot., 
which from L. primatem, acc. of primiis, a principal or chief man ; 
primate-ship ; prim-ac-y, from AF. primacie, Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, 
p. 31 J ; cf. MF. primace, ‘primacy,’ Cot. Also P. Plow- 

man, C. vi. 46, from OlC primer, variant of premier (sec Supple- 
ment to Godefroy), from L. primarius, primary; and hence, an 
elementary book. Also prima-donna, from Ital. prima, first, chief, 
and donna, lady, L. domina ; see Eame. Also prim-al, Hamlet, iii. 
3. 37 ; prim-y, id. i. 3. 7 ; prim-er-o, q.v. And sec prim-ev(d, prim- 
it-ive, primo-geni-ture, prim-ordial, prim-rose, prince, prior, pristine, 
priest, presbyter, premier, and prime (2). 

PRIME (2). to ])ut powder on the nipple of a fire-arm, to make 
a gun quite rct-idy. (F. — L.) ‘ Neither had any [of us] one piece of 
ordinance primed’,' Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 61. It is I 
nut quite clear how the word came into use ; perhaps we may look 
upon prime as expressing ‘ to put into prime order,’ to make quite 
icady ; from prime in the sense of ‘ready;’ see Nares. But what- 
ever the exact history may be, we may be sure that the etymology is 
from the K. adj. prime. Cf. prov. E. prime, to trim trees (Halliwell). 
Sec Prime (i), and Prim. Der. prim-ing. 

PRIMERO, .an old game at cards. (Span. — L.) Cotgrave 
translates MF. prime by ‘primero at cards,’ &c. ; and see Shak. 
Merry Wives, iv. 3. 104. — MSpan. primera, ‘the game called 
Primero at cards,’ Minsheu (1623) ; the £. form being incorrect. 
Fem. of S])an. primero, first. But the game is obsolete, and little 
is known about it ; it probably derives its name from some chief or 
principal card.i-L. primarius, primary; from primus, first; see 
Prime (i). 

PRIMEVAli, original, lit. belonging to the first age. (L.) 
Also spelt primcevnl. In Pope, Dunciad, iv. 630. A coined word; 
an older form was primevous, in Blount’s Gloss., ed. i674.aBL. 
primanus, primeval.— L. prim-, for primus, first; and auum, on age. 
See Pri me (1) a nd Age. 

PRIMITIVE, original, antiquated. (F.--L.) InShak.Troil. j 
v. I. 60. — F. primiltf, masc., primitive, fem., ‘primitive,’ Cot.— L. 
^imitiuus, earliest of its kind; extended from primus, first. See 
Prime (1). Der. primitive-ly, -ness, 

PRIMOGENITURE, a being bom first, the right of inherit- 
ance of the eldest-boni. (F.~L.) Blount, in his Gloss., ed. 1674, 


says that the word is used by Sir T, Browne ; see his Vulgar Errors, 
bk. vii. c. 5. S a. — MF. primogeniture, ‘ the being eldest, the title of 
the eldest,’ Cot Formed as if from a L. ^prlmogtnitWra. — L. primn- 
genitus, first-bora.— L. primo-, for primus, first; uidgenifus, pp. of 
gignere (hst&egen), to beget, pnaluce. See Prime (i) end Genue. 

PRIMORDIAli, original. (F.»L.) Used as a sb., with the 
8en.se of ‘ beginning,' by Skelton, Why Come Ye Nat to Courtc, 
1 . 486. — F. primordial, ‘original!,* Cot — L. primordialis, original. 
— L. primordium, an origin. — L. prim-, for primus, first; and ordiri, 
to begin, allied to ordo, order. See Prime (1) and Oi^er. 

PRIMROSE, the name of a spring ff ower. (F. — L.) A. ‘Two 
noble primeroses’,* Ascham, Scholemaster, pt. i., ed. Arber, p. 66. 
Cf. ‘ Prymerose, primula ; ’ Prompt. Parv. — F. prime rose, lit. first rose, 
so call^ because it comes early in the spring. — prima rosa ; see 
Prime (i) and Rose. B. The above is the i>opular and obvious 
etymology of the word as it stands ; but primrose is, historically, a 
corruption (due to popular etymology) of ME. primerole, a primrose, 
Chaucer, C. T. 3268 ; from OF. primerole (Gudefroy). This answers 
to a l.ale L. type *primerula, a regular dimin. of I«ite L. primula, a 
primrose (see Prompt. Parv.), now the botanical name. Again, 
primula is a dimin. form from primus’, see Prime (i), as before. 

'J’he name primrose was sometimes given to the daisy. 

PRINCE, a chief, sovereign, son of a king. (F,-L.) ME. 
prince, St Marharcte, ed. Cockayne, p. 2 , 1 . 15. — F. prince. Cf. Ital. 
principe.^L.. principem, acc. of princeps, taking the first place, hence, 
a principal person. — L. prin- (for prim- before c), from primus, first; 
and capere, to take. See Prime (i) and Capital. Der. prince- 
dom ; prinee-ly, Temp. i. 2. 86, prince-ly, adv., prince-li-ness. Also 
princ-ess, ME. princesse. Prompt. Parv., from F. princesse, Cot. And 
see Principal, Principle. 

PRIN CIPAli, chief. (F. — 1 ... M E. principal, prineypal, Rob. 
of Glouc., p. 446, 1 . 9 1 54. — F. principal, ‘ principall,’ Cot. — L. princip- 
alis, chief; formed, with suffix -alis, from princip-, stem of princeps; 
see Prince. Der. principal-ly ; principal-i-ty, ME. principalitee, 
IVompt. Parv., from OB', principaliti, which from L. acc. prin- 
cipTilitatem, o rig. m eaning ‘excellence.’ 

FRINCIFIiE, a fundamental truth or law, a tenet, a settled 
rale of action. (F. — L.) Used by Spenser with the sense of 
‘ beginning; * B'. Q. v. 1 1. 2. The / is an E. addition to the word, as 
in participle, syllahle.m^t'. principe, ‘a principle, maxime; also, a 
Iieginning,’ Cot. — L. principium, a beginning. — L. prineipi-, decl. 
stem of princeps, cliief ; see Prince. Der. prindpl-ed, un-principl-ed. 
PRINT, an impression, engraving, impression of type on paper. 
(B'.— L.) It would appear that print is short lor emprint, or rather 
for the B'. form empreinte ; cf. in emprinte, i. e. in print, in Dictes 
and Sayings, pr. by Caxton, fol. 73 back, 1 . 3. The use of the word 
is much older than the invention of printing. ME. prints, prente. 
In Chaucer, C. T. 6186, Six-text, D 604, the Wife of Bath says: 

‘ I hadde the prente of seynt Venus seel.’ In three MSS. it is spelt 
prints ; in one MS. it is preente. It is also spelt preente, prints in 
the Prompt. Parv. ' And to a badde peny, with a good preynte ; * 
Plowman, C. xviii. 73. Formed, by loss of the first syllable, from 
OF. empreinte, *a stamp, a print,’ Cot., in use in the 13th centnry 
(Littre). — OF. empreinte, fem. of empreint, pp. of empreindre, ‘to 
print, stamp,’ Cot. — L. imprimere, to impress. — L. im-, for in before 
p, upon ; and premere, to press. Sec Im- (i) and Press. ^ The 
MI^u. print, a print, was prob. borrowed from English rather than 
from French. Der. print, verb, ME. preenien. Prompt. Parv., later 
prints, Surrey, in 'Pottel’s Miscellany, ed. Arber, p. 7, 1 . 14. Also 
print-er, j^int-ing, im-print. 

PRIOR (1), former, coming before in time. (L.) The use of 
prior as an adj. is mt^ern; see example in Todd’s Johnson. — L. 
prior, sooner, former, p. It is a comparative form from a positive 
pris-; cf. Gk. vp 6 -T*p-os, former, Skt. pra-ta-ma-, first ; and see Pro-. 
Der. prior-i-ty. Cor. i. 1. 231, from F. prioritt, * prioiity,’ Cot., from 
Late L. acc. prioritatem. And see Prior (2), Pristine. 

PRIOR (2), the head of a priory or convent. (F. — L.) Now 
conformed to the L. siielling. ME. priour, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
Langtoft, p. 333, 1 . 10.— OB', priour, later prieur, ‘a prior,’ Cot.— 
L. priorem, acc. of prior, former, hence, a superior; see Prior (1). 
Der. prior-ess, Chaucer, C. T. 118, from OF. prioresse, given by 
Littr6, S.V. prieitre. Also prior-y, ME. priorie, Havelok, 2581; 
prior-ship. 

PRISiB, PRIZE, a lever. (B'.— L.) 'Prise, a lever;' Halli- 
well. It occurs in the legend of St. Erkenwald, 1 . 70. Hence ‘ to 
prise oi)en a box,’ or, corrnptly, ‘ to pry open.’ This seems to be 
nothing but a derivative of F. prise in the sense of a grasp, or hold ; 
cf. prise, ‘a lock or hold in wrestling, any advantage,’ Cot.-B'. 
prise, fem. of pris, pp. of prendre, to seize. — L. prendere, prehendere, 
to seize ; see Prehensile. See Prise (1). 

PRISM. a solid figure whose ends are equal anil parallel ])Iaiies, 
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and whose sides are parallelograms. (L.-Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674.-L. /mwi.-Gk. npia/ui (stem irpur/wrOi a prism, lit. a 

thing sawn off. (for *»/>/<r-«v),toiaw. (Gk.Vwpjs). Der. 

prMn-ai ir, Tope, lis^ay on Criticism, 311 ; prhm-ai-ic-all, Blount ; 
pn\m -nl-ic- nl-ly. 

PMSON, a gaol, a place of confinement. (F. — I..) ME. prison, 
prhouH, Rob. of (ilouc., p. 37, 1 . 875; prisuH, Ancren Riwlc, 
ji. 126, 1 . I ; A. S. Chron. an. IJ37. — OF. prisun, prison; F. prison, 
‘a prison;' Cot. Cf. OProv. preizos (Bartsch); Span, prision, a 
seizure, prison ; Ital. prigione. — L. acc. prensiiinem, acc. of prensio, a 
seizing ; with loss of n before s. fi. Prensio is short for prekensio, 
formed from prehensum, supine of prehendere, to seiz-c ; sceFrenenaile. 
Dor. prison~er, Will, of I’alernc, 1 267 ; in Gen. and Exod., ed. Morris, 
2042, it mea ns * the keeper of a prison,’ a gaoler. 

PRISTINXI, ancient, former. (F. — I...) In Macb. v. 3. 52. 
[Formerly, the word pristinate was also in use; Sir T. Elyot, The 
Governor, b. i. c. a. $ 13.]— MF. pro/f/ie, ‘former, old, ancient;* 
Cot. — L. pristinusy ancient, former, p. The syllable^/*- occurs 
also in pris-cus, ancient; cf. (ik. npin-Pvs, old ; and see Prime (i). 
y. 'I’he suffix -tinus is the same as in cras-iinus, diu-tinus ; ])erhap8 
from ten-, base of ten-ere, to bold. 

PRIVATH, apart, retired, secret, not publicly known. (L.) 
Common in Shak.; ami see Minsheu and Levins. — L. priuatus, 
apart ; pp. of priudre, to bereave, make single or apart. — L. priuus, 
single. Der. privnie-ly, frivate-ness ; privat-tve, causing firivation, in 
Blount’s (iloss., ed. 1674, from F. privnitf, or directly from L. 
priuaixuus ; privat-ive-ly \ frivae-y, Minsheu, a coined word, the MF. 
woid being privauti (Cot.). Also privat-iun, from F. privation, 
‘ privation,” Cot. Also privat-eer, in I’hillips, ed. 1 706, an armed 
jirivate vessel ; a coined word. And see privilege, de-prive. Doublet, 
privy, q.v. 

PRIVET, a half-evergreen shrub. (F. — L.) Also calleil pr/m- 
print, prim, and primet. * Mnndthoui, privet, prime-print, or white- 
withbindc;’ Hexham's Du. Diet. * Privet or primprint;' Holland's 
I'liny, Index to vol. ii. * Privet or primprint;^ Topsell’s Hist, of 
Serpents, p. J03 (Ilalliwcll). * Priuet or primpriuet [misprinted 
prunp>riuet'\ tree;’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. Cotgrave explains MF, 
fruillon and troesne by ‘ privet, jnimprint.' Florio, ed. 1598, 
explains Ital. ligustro by ‘ the jiriuet or primeprint tree.’ In Tusser's 
Husbandry, cd. llerrtnge (E.D..S.), $ 15. st. 42, vve find the forms 
priuie and print. In the Grcte Her ball fas cited in Prior, Popular 
Names of British Plants^, we find the form primet applied to the 
ptrimrou ; the confusion being due to the fact that the Lat. Ugustrum 
was ajiplied to both jdants. * Ligustrum, a primerose;’ Voc. 592, 
41; so also OF. primerole, Migustrum ; ’ Godefroy. p. Jt thus 
appears tliat the orig. short name was prim, whence the dimin. 
prim-cl, corruptly priv-et, or (by elision of the «) primt or print. 
The form prim-prtnt ( prim-prim-et) is a reduplicated one. And the 
syllable prim- is dimly due to a connexion with OF. primerole ; 
perhaps from association with spring-time. See Prime (1). y. 
Sometimes said to be so named from its being formally cut and 
trimmed ; cf. prov. F'.. prime, to trim trees ; sec Prim ; but this 
seems to be b.aseless, and will not explain why the OF. name was 
prinurole. The mod. I’rov. primet, ailj., means ' very small.’ ^ No 
connexion with the river called Pryfctes-fiud, A. S. Chron. an. 755, 
or wi th P rivet, near J'etersfield, Hants. 

PRl V JJiEGE, a jirerogative, jieculiar advantage. (F. — L.) MIC. 
priuilege (with ««-»); earliest iorm priuilegie, A. tJ. Chron. an. u,'t7. 
— OF. privdfge, ‘a priviledge;’ Cot. — L. priuilegium, (i) a bill 
against a ])erson, (2) an ordinance in favour of a person, a privilege, 
p. Pro])cily a law relating to a single person. — 1 .. prlui- for priuus, 
single ; and h'gi; decl. stem of lex, a law. Sec Private and 
Legal . 

PRIVY, Jirivate. (F. — L.) Mli. priue, priuee. (with 
J.nyanion, 6877, later text. — (JF. prive, preve (mod. F. prive); a pp. 
form.— priuntus, private; see Private, Der. privy-council, 
privy-ctiuncil-lor, privy- purse, privy-seal. Also privy, sb., ME. priue, 
priuee, Chaucer, t\ T. 9828 (I'^ 1954); privi-ly\ privi-ty, WL.priuite 
( -privitee), Ancicn Riwle, j). 152, ’ 14. 

PRIZE ^i), that which is cajiturcd from an enemy, that which is 
won in a lottery or acijuired by competition. (F. — L.) ‘As his 
owiie prize;' .Spenser, F. (,». iv. 4. 8. — F. prise, ‘ a taking, a seizing, 
... a booty, or jirize ;’ Cut. Oiig. fern, of pris, pj). of prendre, to 
take. — L. prendere, prehendere, to take, seize; see Prehensile. 
Der. prize-court, -fighter, -money. 

PRXZB (2), to value highly. (F.— 1 ,.) In Shak. Temp. i. 2. 168. 
ME. prisen, to set a jirice on, Proinjit. Parv. — F’. priser, ‘ to prise, 
esteem, ... to set a price on.’ — OF. pris, ‘ a price, rale,’ id. ; mod. 
F*. /irijf. — L. pretium ; sec Price. Dot. prize, sb., Cymb. iii. 6. 77. 
PRIZE (3), to open a box ; sec Prise. 

PBO-, prejix, before, forward, in front. (L. ; or Gk. ; or F.-I..} 


This prefix may be either F., L., or Gk. If F., it is from Latin.— 
I« prd; prefix, before; whence pro (^w^prod), an ablative form, used 
as a pieposition.+Gk. irpo-, prefix, and irpo, prep., before; Skt. 
fra-, prefix ; pra, liefore, away. All allied to E. for, prep. ; see 
For (1). Dor. Cf. pre- , prefix ; pro-ne, prow, provost, See. 
PROA. PROW. FRAU, a small vessel or ship. (Malay). 
Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 1665, p. 385, notes prow as a Malay 
word. ‘Prawes and boats;’ (1599) J- Davis, Voy., Hakluyt Soc. 
p. 143. It is gen. spelt proa in mod. books of travel.— Malay prdu, 
‘ a general term for all vessels between the sampan or canoe, and the 
kapal or square-rigged vessel ; * Marsden’s Diet., p. 222. 
l^OBAJEOzE. that maybe proved, likely. (F.— L.) In Shak. 
As You Like It, iii. 5. 1 1.— F. probable, ‘ proliable, proveable ; ’ Cot. 
—I., prohabilem, acc. of probdbilis, that may be proved ; formed with 
suffix -bitis from probd-re, to jirove ; see Prove. Der. probabl-y ; 
probabili-ty, from F. probabilite, ‘ probability ; * Cot. And see 
probation. 

PROBATION, a trial, time of trial or of proof. (F. -L.) In 
Shak. even used with the sense of ‘proof,’ Macb. iii. 1. 80. MFl 
probaeion, Caxton, Golden Legend, Of the Resurrection, § 1.— F. 
probation, * a probation, proof ; ’ Cot. — L. probdtidnem, acc. of pro- 
batio, a trial, proof. — L. prolmre, to prove; see Prove. Der. 
prabation-al, probation-ar-y, prol>ation-er. Also prtbaie, jiroof of a 
will; * pmbatesoi testaments,' Hall’s Chron., Hen. VIlT,an. 17, § 21, 
from L. probdlus, pp. of probdre. Also prohaf-ive, probat-or-y. And 
see pliable, probe, probity. 

PROBE, an instrument for examining a wound. (L.) * Probe, 
a chirurgians proofe,’ &c. ; Minsheu, ed. 1627. Apparently a coined 
word; cf. L. proba, a proof. — L. prolture, to prove; see Prove. 
^ Similarly, Span, tienta, a probe, is from L. tentdre, to search into. 
Der. prebe, verb, Dryden, Hind and Panther, iii. 80. 

PROBITY, uprightness, honesty. (F\ — T..) In Blount’s Gloss., 
cd. 1674. — F'. probite, ‘honesty;’ Cot. — L. prohiidtem, acc. of pro- 
bitds, honesty. — T» probi-, for probus, honest ; with suffix -tds. Root 
uncertain. See Prove. 

PROBLEM, a question proposed for solution, esp. a difficult 
one. (F*. — L. — Gk.) ME. /voWerae, Chaucer, C. T. 7801 (D 2219). 
—OF', probleme, ‘ a problem,’ Cot. Mod. F. probleme.^^L. froblema. 
— Gk. vpofiKijna, anything thrown forward, a question put forward 
for discussion. — Gk. vpv, forward; and fibrj/ui, a casting, formed 
with suffix -fut from fiktj-, lengthened grade of whence also 
fidWfiv, to cast. See Pro- and Belemnite. Der. proUemat-ic, 
from the stem wpo^Kruiar- ; problemat-ic-al, -ly. 

PROBOSCIS, the trunk of an elephant. (L. — Gk.) ‘Their 
lung snoute or trunke, which the Latins call a prolmsas ; * Holland, 
tr. of Pliny, b. viii. c. 7. — L. — Gk. irpoffoaKiv, an elejihanCs 

trunk ; lit ‘ a front-feeder.’ — Gk. vpo, before, in front ; and Hoontiv, 
to feed. S(‘e Pro- and Botany. 

PROCEED, to advance. (F . - L.) ME. proceden, Gower, C. A. 
i. 17; prol. 405. —OF', proceder, ‘to proceed,’ Col. — L. prtnidere.^ 
It, pro-, liefore ; and cedere, to go ; see Pro- and Cede. Der. pro- 
ceed-ing, Two (ienl, ii. 6. 41 ; proced-ure, from MF. procedure, ‘ a 
procedure,’ Cot.; proceeds, sb. yil. Also process, ME. processe, 
t'hauccr, C. T. 2969 (A 2967), OF. proces (i4lh cent.), later pruces 
(mod. F'. prods), ‘ a proces or sute,’ Cot, from L. proeessum,* acc. 
of processtts, a jirogress, which from processus, pp. of proe'edere. Also 
process-ion, ME. processiun, procession, Layamon, 1S223, from F'. 
processional,, acc. processidnem, an advance. Hence process, 
ion-al. 

PROCLAIM, to publish, announce aloud. (F.— L.) ME. pro- 
clamen, Gower, C. A. i. 6 ; prol. 88. — F'. proclamer, ‘ to proclame,’ 
Cot — L. prdclumdre.^l,. pro-, before ; and cldmdre,\o cry aloud; 

Pro- and Claim. Der. proclaim-er ; proclam-al-ion, All’s Well, 
i. 3. 180, f rom F '. /roc/amn/ion^L. acc. prdcldmdiioHem. 
PROCLITIC, a monosyllable which is so closely connected with 
the following word as to have no independent accent (Gk.) In 
Greek gramm.ir; from a form *vpoKkiriK&s, coined (like lyKhirtnos) 
from vponXivtiv, to lean forward. - Gk. wp 6 , before, forward ; and 
Kbivstv, to lean, cognate with £. lean ; see ir^ixTi (1). 

PROCLIVITY, a tendency, projscnsity. (1 ,.) Sjiclt procliuitie in 
Minsheu, cd. 1627 ; he also has the obsolete adj. procliue •^proelive, 
Juiglislicd directly from L. prdeliuitas, a declivity, propensity. - 
\,.prdcliuus, sloping forward or downward. -L. pro-, before; and 
cliuus, a slojie, hill, allied to elindre, to bend, incline, which is 
allied to E. lean. See Pro-, Deolivity, and Lean (1). 
PROCONSUL, orig. tlie deputy of a consul. (L.) In Cymb. 
iii. 7. 8 ; and in Caxton, Golden Legend, St. John, 6. -L. proeonsid. 

— I., pro-, in place of; and consul; see Pro- and Consul. 
^ Similarly, pro-preetor. Der. proconsulate, proeonsul-ar. 
PROCRASTINATE, to postpone, delay. (L.) In Shak. Com. 
Flrrors, i. 1. 159. — L. procrastimt-us, pp. of proerastindre, to put off 
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till the morrow, delay. pro-, forward, hence, olf ; and erastin-us, 
put off till the morrow, belonging to the morrow. p. CrasUmtu ii 
compounded of eras, to-morrow, and -tinus. perhaps allied to Uhus, 
lit. stretching or reaching onward, from ^TKN, to strrtch. Dor. 
procrastinat^iott, from F. proerastination, *a procrastination, delay,* 
Cot.<L. acc. prdcr astiniUioium ; procrastinai-or. 

PROCREATE, to generate, propagate. (L.) In Minshen, ed. 

1 63 7. — L. proereatus, pp. of proereare, to generate, produce. — L. pro-, 
forth; and ereare, to create, produce; see Fro- and Create. 
Der. proertat-ion, Chaucer, C. T. 932a (E 1448), from OF. pro- 
ereation<L. VLCC. procreSUionttn. Also proereat-or, proereat-ive ; pro- 
ereant, Macb. i. 6. 8, from procreaat-, stem of pres. part, of L. 
proer eare. 

PROCTOR, a procurator, an attorney in the spiritual courts, an 
officer who superintends university discipline. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1627. ME. proketour, spelt prokettmre in Prompt. Parv., where it is 
explained by L, procurator. And, whilst proctor is a shortened 
form of proketfmr (in three syllables), the latter is in its turn an 
abbreviated form of procurator. See further under Procure. Der. 
proctorship \ proctor. i-al \ proxy. 'Dovitiiot, procurator, 
PROCUMBENT, prostrate, lying on the ground. (I..) Kersey, 
ed. 1715, gives procumbent leaves as a botanical tenn.^L. priicumh. 
ent-, stem of pres. part, of procumhtre, to incline forward.— I.. 
pro- , forward ; and -eumherc, to lean or lie upon (only used in com- 
ounds), a nasalized form of eubure, to lie down. See Pro- and 
noubuB. 

PROCURE, to obtain, cause, get. (F. — L.) ME. proeuren, 
Kob. of Brunne, p. 257, 1. ao. — F. proci/rer, to procure, get. —I.. 
procurare, to take care of, attend to, manage. — T.. pro-, for, in be- 
half of; and curare, to take care of, from ehra, care. Sec Pro- and 
Cure. Dor. procur-ahle, procur-er, procur-ess, procure-nunt. Also 
procur-at-or, ME. procuratnur, also prwutour, procatour, Chaucer, 
C. 7178 (D 1596, Six-text edition), from OF. procurator, 
in use in the 13th century (Littre), mod. F. proeurateur, from 
L. prbeuratbrem, acc. of procurator, a manager, agent, deputy, 
viceroy, administrator ; the more usual F. form is procureur (sec 
Cotgrave), and the more usual K. form is the much abbreviated 
proctor, q. v. Also proeuraf-ion, Minsheu, ed. 1627, from F. pro- 
curation, * a procuration, a wairant or letter of attuniy,’ Cot. Also 
proxy, <1. V. 

PROD, a pointed stick for making holes, a skewer, ])eg. (Scand.) 
A variant of brod, a goad, short nail, awl. ‘ A brod, stimulus ; * 
C'atholicon Anglicum (1483). — Norw. and MSwed.ftrodd, lce\.hroddr, 
a prick, goad ; sec Brad. Der. prod, vb. * to poke.’ 
PRODIGAD, wasteful, lavish. (F.— L.) .Sj)elt prodigall in 
Levins and Palsgrave. ‘ Some prodigallie spend and waste all their 
gooddes ; ’ Golden Boke, c. 45. [The sb. prodegalite (so spelt) 
occurs in Gower, C. A. iii. 153; bk. vii. 2026. J — F. prodigal, 
'prodigall,* Cot.— Late L. *prodigulis, not found, though the sb. 
prodigt'di/ds ocean •, see Ducange.— L. prSdigus, wasteful.— T« pr5- 
digere, to drive forth or away, squander, waste. — L. prod, forth, older 
form of pro, allied to pro~, prefix ; and agere, to drive. .See Pro- 
and .^ont. Der. prodigal-ly ; prodigal-i-ty, from F. prodigalite, 

‘ prodigality,’ from L. acc. prodigdlitruem. 

PRODIGY, a portent, wonder, (F.— L.) In Sh.ak. Jul. Cars.!. 
3. 28, ii. I. 198. Formed from F, prodige, * a prodigy, wonder,* 
Cot. ; by the addition of the -y so often appearing in words bor- 
rowed from French ; thus we have continency, excellency, fragrancy, as 
yteW as coHtineHce, excellence, fragrance •, the E. form answering to a 
])Ossible AF. form *prodigie.^‘L. prodigium, a showing beforcTiand, 
sign, token, jiortent. p. Of uncertain origin ; but prob. for prod- 
agium, where prod, forth, before, is an old form of pro, before ; and 
*agium means ‘ a saying,* as in the compound ad-agium, a saying, 
adage. Brugmann, i. $ 759. In this case, the orig. sense is 
'a saying beforehand,’ hence a sign, prophecy, or token. Sec Fro- 
and Adage. Der. prodigi-ous, Spenser, F. Q. iv. i. 13, from F. 
protligieux, ‘ jirodigious,’ Cot., which from L.prddigiosus; prodigious- 
ly, -ness. 

PRODUCE. ro lead or bring forward, bear, yield, cause. (L.) I 
In Shak. All’s Well, iv. i. 6; and in Palsgrave. — L. ]&rd(/ttcere, to 
bring forward. — prii-, forward ; and ducere, to lead, whence E. 
duke. See Pro-, Duke. Der. produc-er ; produce, sb., formerly 
prothice, ns shown by an extract from Dryden, Ep. to John Dryden, 
118, in Todd’s Johnson. Also produc-ible, produc-ible-ntss. Also 
prdduct, sb.. Pope, Messiah, 94, accented product, Milton, P. L. xi. 
683, from prdductus, pp. of producers. Also product-ion, from F. 
production, ' a production, proof, evidence,’ Cot, which from L. acc. 
prdduetionem, orig. a lengthening, but in Late L., the production 
of a document and even the document or proof itself. Also product- 
ive, prodtiet-ive-ly, product-ive-ness. 

PROEM, a prelude, preface. (F.-L.-Gk.) Chaucer has the 


spelling /roAama, C. T. 7919 (E 43), wliere the k is merely inserted 
to keep the vowels apart.- OF. proems, ‘a proem, prrface,' Cot. ; 
mod. F. /roeme. — L. /ruamium. — Gk. ttpomiuov, an introduction, 
prelude.— Gk. ttpo, before; and dlum, a way, from ol-, and grade 
of VET, to go, with Idg. suffix -mo-. See Pro- and Itinerant. 
FROFANaI, unholy, impious. (F. — L.) Commonly spelt /ro- 
phane in the 16th century ; see Rich. II, v. i. 25 (first folio) ; and 
Robinson’s tr. of More’s Utopia, ed. Arber, p. 145, 1. 6 . profans, 
'prophane;' Cot.— L. prdjanus, unholy, profane. fi. The orig. 
sense seems to have been ‘ before the temple,’ hence, outside of the 
I temple, secular, not sacred.— L. pro-, before; and fdnum, a fan^i 
temple. See I^- and Fane. Der. profane, verb. Rich. II, iii. 3* 

! 81 ; profane-ly, profane-ness ; profan-al-ion, Mcas. for Mcas. ii. 2. 1 28, 
from F. profanation, ' a prophanatiun or prophaning,’ Cot., from L. 
acc. pr ofana tidnsm. Also profan-i-ty, Englished from J,. profdnitiis. 
PROFESS, to own freely, declare oiicnly, undertake to do. 
(F.— L.) Not orig. from ¥. professcr, for this is a late form, in 
I’alsgrave. The ME. word is professed, used as a jip. ; ‘ Which in 
hire ordre vta& professed^ Gower, C. A. ii. 157 ; bk. v. 890. This is 
Englished from OF. profes, masc., prof esse, fern., applied in the same 
way ; ' Qni devant iert nonain professe ’ — who was before a professed 
nun; Rom. de la Rose, 8844 (T.ittrc). — 1.. pro/essus, manifest, con- 
fess^, avowed; j>p. of prdjiteri, to profess, avow. — L. licforc 
all, publicly ; and fateri, to acknowledge. See Fro- and ConfesB. 
Der. profess-ed (see above); profess-ed-ly \ prof ess-ion, ME. profes- 
sioun, professiun, Ancren Riwle, p. 6, 1. ao, from F. profession ; pro- 
fess-ion-al, profess-ion-al-ly ; prtfess-or, 1 lien. VI, v. i. 14, ME. 

I professour, Trevisa, tr. of Higden, i. 7, from L. professor, a public 
teacher ; pr ofess-or-ial, prof ess-or-s hip. 

PROFFER, to offer, propose for acceptance. (F.— L.) ME. 
profren (With one f), Chaucer, C. T. 8028 (E 15a) ; proferen, 
K. Alisnunder, 35.39. — OF. profrir, porofrir (Godefroy), also AF. 
profrsr (Bozon). —OF. />or-, prefix, L. pro ; and ofrir, offrir, from L. 
offerre, to offer. See Pro- and Offer. ^ Not from MF. pro- 
ferer, ‘ to produce,* Cot. ; as the sense and usage show. The senses 
of proffer an d off er are very near together. Der. proffer-er. 
proficient, competent, thoroughly qualified. (T«) In Shak. 
i lien. IV, ii. 4. 19. — L. proficient-, stem of pres. part, of prificere, 
to make progress, .advance. —L. pro-, forward ; and facers, to make ; 
see Pro-, Z%.Ot, and Profit. Dor. proficiems, proficienc-y. 
PROPms, an outline, the side-face. (Ital.— L.) [Not a F., 
but an Ital. word. The F. word was formerly si>clt ^fil or pourfil, 
which forms sec in Cotgrave ; hence ME. purfiled, bordered, Chaucer, 
C. T. 19,3.] ‘Draw it in profils ;’ Dryden, Parallel of Poetry and 
Painting, $ 9. *PrtJile (llal. profilo) that design which shows the 
side, . . . a term in painting ; ’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — Ital. ^rq/f/o, 
‘ a l^irdcr, a limning nr drawing of any picture ; ’ Florio. Hence 
profilers, ‘to draw, to limne, to paint;’ id.— Ital. pro-, before 
(«=L. /r»-); and filo, ‘a thread, a line, a strike’ [stroke], Florio; 
from l..fUum, a thread. Thus the senseis a ' front-line ’ or outline. 
Sec Pro- and File (i). ^ The mod. F. profil is (like the E. word) 
f rom t he Ital ian. Der. profile, vb. ; and see purl (3). 

FROiTF, gain, benefit. (F. — I..) MK profit, P. Plowman, B. 
proL 169. — F. profit, ‘profit;’ Cot. [Cf. Ital. prq/fr/o.] — L. pro- 
fectum, acc. of prdfectus, advance, progress. — L. prdfectus, pp. of 
prdficere, to make progress, advance, be profitable. — L. pro-, Mfore ; 
and faesre, to make ; see Fro- and Fact. Der. profit, vb. ME. 
profiten, Wyclif, Ilcb. iv. 2, from F. profiter ; profit-able, Wyclif, 
a *rim . iii. 16; profit-abl-y, prtfil-able-ness; profit-ing, profit-less. 
PROFLIGATE, dissolute. (1^.) Minsheu gives ; ‘ to profligate, 
to onerthrow, to vndoe, to put to flight ; ’ cd. 1627. But it is pro- 
perly a pp. used as an adj. Cf. ' tliy father, . . . which hath profligate 
[put to flight] and discomfited so many of them ; ’ Hall’s Chrou., 
Hen. VI, an. 31. — L. profligtVus, pp. of profiigdre, to dash to 
the ground, overthrow ; whence profligHtus, cast down, abandoned, 
dissolute. — L. pro-, forward ; and fligere, to strike, dash. SeePro- 
and AflEUot. Der. profligate-ly, -ness, profligac-y. 

PROFOUND, deep, low, abstruse, occult. (F.— L.) In Early 
Eng. Poems and Lives of Saints, cd. Fnmivall (Phil. Soc.), xvii. aai ; 
and in Fisher’s Works, ed. Mayor, p. 37, 11. la, V . profond, 

‘profound,’ Cot. — L. prdfundum, acc. of profundus, deep. — L. />r«, 
forward, hence, downward, far, deep; and fundus, the ground, 
bottom, cognate with £. bottom. .See Pro-, Found (1), and 
Bottom. Der. profound-ly, profound-ness ; also profund-i-ty, for- 
merly profmndyte, Fisher, On the Seven Psalms, Ps. cii., p. 138, 
1. a8, from ¥ ^rofomiite, ‘ profundity,’ Cot. 

PROFUSE, liberal to excess, lavish. (L.) ‘A rhetoric so /rr)/;/'#;’ 
Chapman, tr. of Homer, Od. iii. 172. — L. pn/fisus, pp.ol profundere, 
to pour out. — I.. priT-, forth; and funders, to pour; sec Pro- ami 
Fubo. Der. profuse-ly, profuse-ness ; profus-ion, from L. proflido. 
PROG, to search for provisions ; as sb., provisions. (L-.) Th® "b. 
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is from the verl>. Orig. * to beg, demand ; * see Todd's Johnson. 
App. a weakened form of ME. prohken ; * Prokkyny or styfly askyn, 
procor ; ' J'rompt. Tarv. Trob. a monkish word ; adapted from 1.. 
procure, procarl, to demand. i-L. proeus, a suitor. --L. /roe-, and 
grade of prec-, in prec-ari, to pray. See Pray. I’criiaps in- 
fluenced by M& proeren, priker, to procure, obtain ; see Gloss, to 
1 fest. of Troy and to Alexander and Dindimus, short for proeuren ; 
.111(1 a doublet of K. Procure. 

PBOOENITOB, a forefather, ancestor. (F.— L.) Now con- 
formed to the L. spelling ; but formerly progenylour, Sir T. Elyot, 
Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 7 ; Fabyan, Chron. an. 1336-7, ed. Ellis, 
p. 416; Caxton, Reynard, p. 91. -iF. progeniteur, *a progenitor,* 
Cot. — L. progeniturentf acc. of progenitor, an ancestor. — !., pro-, 
liefore ; and geniior^ a ^rent, from .^GEN, to lieget, with suffix 
denoting the agent ; see Pro- and Genua. See Progeny. 

PBOGENY, descendants, a race, offspring. (F. — U) ME. 
progenie, Gower, C. A. ii. 166 ; bk. v. 1161 ; progenye, Wyclif, Gen. 
xliii. progenie f *a progeny;’ Cot. — L. progeniem, acc. of 

progenies, lineage, ])rogeny. — L. /ro-, forth; and stem gen-, as in 
gen-us, kin, from ^GEN, to beget. See Progenitor. 
PBOQNOSTIC, a foreshowing, indication, presage. (F.— L.— 
Gk.) * The whiche . . they adjudged for pmnostiquykys and tokens of 
the kynges deth; * Fabyan, Chron. b. i. c. 246 ; ed. Ellis, p. 289.— 
OF. pronostique Cl4lh cent.), prognasiique. Cot.; mod. F. pronoslic 
(Littr^). — L. prognostieon. ^Gk. upon/vtoariKov, a sign or token of 
the future. — Gk. irp 6 , before; and yvoiartnov, neut. of “yvoiaTtKos, 
good at knowing, which from yvaaros, yvorros, known, yvSivou, to 
know. See Pro- and Qnoatio. Ber. prognostic, adj. from Gk. 
wpoyvoiariKfts \ prognostic-ale, Sjielt prnnostycate in Palsgrave; pro- 
gnostic-at-ion, spelt pronostieation in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Ilelth, 
b. iii. c. 4, from OF. pronostieation or prognostication, ‘a prognosti- 
cation,* Cot. ; prognostic-at-or. 

PBOOBAMMEf PBOOBAM, a public notice in writing, a 
sketch of proceedings. (F.— L. — Gk.) The etymological spelling is 
programme, according to F. programme ; but it is (juite a modern 
word. We find the L. form programma in Phillijis, ed. 1706, and 
in Todd's Johnson. — Gk. npoypaftfui, a public notice in writing. — Gk. 
vpoW/cii', to give public notice in writing. — Gk. wpo, treforc, 
publi cly ; and ypaptip, to write. See Pro- and Graphic. 
FBOGBE8B, advancement. (F. — L.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 11. 
ao; Court of Love, 1067. — MF, /rogrez, *a progression , going for- 
ward,’ Cot. Mod. F. progres.^L. progressum, acc. of progressus, 
an advance.— L. progressus, pp. of progredi, to advance.— L. /rw-, 
forward; and gnuli, to walk, step, go. Sue Pro- and Grade. 
Der. progress, vb., accented progress, K. John, v. a. 46 ; progress-ion, 
Chaucer, C. T. 3015 (A 3013), from F. progression (not in Cotgrave, 
but found in 1425, sec Hatzfcld), from L. acc. progressidnem ; 
progress-ion-al, Rlonnt, ed. 1674; progress-ive, Philliiis, ed. 1706; 
progress-ive-ly, -ness. 

PROHIBIT, to hinder, check, forbid. (T.,.) In Minshcu, ed. 
1627, and in Palsgrave. — I.. prohihitus, pp, of prokibere, to prohibit; 
lit. to hold before or in one’s way. — L. pro-, before ; and habere, to 
have, hold ; see Pro- and Habit. Dor. prohihit-ion, Cymb. iii. 
4. 79, from F. prohibition, * a prohibition,* from L.acc. prohibitionem ; 
prukibit-ive ; ^ohibit-or-y, from I.. prvkibitonus. 

PBOJECT, sb., a plan, purpose, scheme. (F. — L.) In .Shak. 
Much Ado, iii. i. 55. — MF. project, * a project, purpose,' Cot. Mewl. 
F. projet. prbiectum, acc. of proiectus, pp. of prbicere {prbjicere) , 
to lling forth, cast out, hold out, extend ; whence the sense to set 
forth, plan, nut found in classical Latin.— L. pro-, forward; and 
iacere, to throw ; see Pro- and Jet (i). Der. project, verb, to cast 
forward, Spenser, F. Q. vi. i. 45; also, to plan, accented project, 
Antony, v. 2. 121 ; project-inn, also in the sense of* plan* in Hen.V, 1 
ii. 4. 46, from F. projection, ‘ a projection, . . extending out,' Cot. ; 
project or; ^oject-ile, in Phillips, ed. 1706, a coined word. 

FBOIjATE, extended, elongated in the direction of the polar axis. 
(L.) Chielly in the jihrasc * prolate spheroid,' Bailey's Diet., vol. i. 
cd. *7.^5- [prolate is used as a verb liy Howell; see Rich, and 
Todd’s Johnson. I — L. pridhtus, lengthened, extended. — 1.. pro-, for- 
ward; and Inius t^for tliitus), borne, from ^TF.l,, to lift, bear; sec 
Pro- and Oblate. 

PBOIiBPSIB, anticipation. (L. — Gk.) A rhetorical term; in 
Phillii», ed. 1706. j Blount, ed. 1674, gives prulepsie, from MF. 
prolepsie in Cotgrave. j — 1.. />rri/«y>.sf\. — Gk. trpoKqipis, an anticipation 
or anticipatory allusion. -.(ik. vpu, before; and A^f, a seizing, 
catching, taking, from Aij^ o/uu, fut. of Kapfiaytiv, to seize, ficc 
Pro- and Catalepsy. Dor. prtdep-t-ic, as in *prolepticlt disease, 
a disease that always anticipates, as if an ague come tiKlav at 
4 o'clock, tomorrow an hour sooner,' Phillips, ed. 1706, from 'Ck. 
wpoA^ariadr, anticipating ; prolep-t-ic-ul, Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674 ; 
pnlep-Uie-al-ly. 


PBOliETABIABT, belonging to the lower orders, vulgar. (L.) 
•Low proletarian tything men;* Butler, Hudibras, i. i. 720. 
Formed with suffix -an from L. j>raletari-us, a citizen of the lowest 
class, but regarded as useful as being a parent. — L./r5/e-, fox prblSs, 
offspring ; with suffix -t-arius ; see mIow. 

FBOLinC. fruitful. (F.-L.) Spelt prolijick, in Phillips, ed. 
1 706, and in Bp. Taylor, vol. i. ser. 23 (R.). — F.prolifique, • fruitfull,' 
Cot. — I-ale L. *prolifieus, not recorded, though Ducange gives the 
derivatives prbUficatio and prolijicnihius ; it means * producing off- 
spring.’- L. proli-, fox proles, offspring; and -Jicus, making, from 
facere, to make; see Faxit. p. "L. proles pro-ides’, from /ro-, 
liefore; and *tdere, to grow, whence the inceptive form oleseere, 
apiicaring in ad-oleseere, to grow up; see AdoIOBOent, Adult. 
C'f. stih-oles, ind-oles. Her. prrdijic-al, Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
FHOIilX, tedious, lengthy. (F. — L.) ‘ A longe and /ro/i*e ex- 
hortacion ; * Hall's C.hron., Hen. VJI, an. 6. § 3. G. Douglas has the 
corrupt form prolixt. Palace of Honour, pt. ii. st. i8,cd. Small. [The 
s,b. prolixity, ME. prolixitee, is in Chaucer, C. T. 10719 (F 405), and 
Troilus, b. ii. 1. 1564.] — F. prolixe, ‘prolix,’ Cot. — L. prolixus, 
extended, prolix. p. Prolixus must be compared with elixus, 
soaked, boiled, allied to OL. lixa, water, and liqui, liquere, to flow. 
We then get the true sense ; prolixus means ‘ that which has flowed 
lieyond its bounds,' and the usual sense of ‘ broad * or ‘ extended ’ is 
clearly 'due to the common phenomenon of the enlargement of a 
pond by rain.— I., pro-, forward ; and -lixus, supplying the place of 
the unrecorded pp. of liqui, to flow. Sec Fro- and Iiiquid. Der. 
prolix-i-ty (see above), from OF. prolixite, in use in the 13th cent. 
(I.ittrd) ; from L. acc. prolixittitem, Brugmann, i. § 665. 
PBOIiOCUTOB, the speaker, or chairman of a convocation. 
(L.) ‘ Prolocutour of the Conuocation house, is an officer chosen by 

persons ecclesiastical I, publickly assembled by the Kings Writ at 
cuery Parliament;* Minshcu, ed. 1627. — L. prolocutor, an advocate. 

— H pro-, before, publicly ; and locutor, a speaker, allied to lociitus, 
pp. of loqui, to ^eak. Sec Fro- and liOquaoiouB. 

JPBOLOGUE, a preface, introductory verses to a play. (F.—L. 

— Gk.) ME. prologue, Gower, (% A. prol. And see M.SS. of the 
Cant. Tales. — F. prologue, *a prologue, or fore-spcech,’ Cot. — L. 
prtdogus. — Gk. vpohoyos, a fore-speech. — Gk. np 6 , before; and 
Kayos, n speech ; see Pro- and Ziogio. 

PBOIiONG, to continue, lengthen out. (F.—L.) ME. prolongen. 
‘ Purlongyn or prolongyn, or put fer a-wey ; ’ Prompt. Parv, p. 417. 
— F. /ro/o«gfr, ‘to jirolong, protract,' Cot. ^ 1 .. prolong are, to pio- 
long.— L. pro-, forward, onward ; and longus, long. See Pro- and 
IiOng. Der. prolong-al-tiou, from F. prolongation, ‘ a prolongation,’ 
Cot. ; cf. L. pp. prolongatus. Doublet, purloin. 

PBOMENAHE, a walk, place h>r walking. (F. — L.) In 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, we him both /ro^nrnadc.’ and pourmenade.’^ 
F. promenade, formerly pourmenade; C-ot. gives only the latter form. 
Formed from OF. pourmener or promener, to walk, both of which 
forms are given in Cotgrave, the prefix t^ing really the same (L. 
pro) in either case. The suffix -ade is borrowed from the Prov. 
suffix -ada, for L. -dta, the fern, form of -atus, the pp. suffix of the 
1st conjugation. —L. prominare, to drive forwards, orig. to drive on 
Ijy threats. — L. pro-, forward; and I.ntc L. mindre, to drive on, 
allied to 1.. minCiri, to threaten. See Pro- and Menace. Der. 
promenade, verb. Cf. e-minent, im-mincut. 

PBOMINENT* projecting, conspicuous, eminent. (F. — L.) 
* Some prominent rock;* Chapman, tr. of Homer, Iliad, xvi. ,389.— 
¥. prominent, ‘ prominent;* Cot. — L. prominent-, stem of pres. part, 
of prdminere, to jirojcct. — L. pro-, forth ; and -mindre, to jut, project. 
See Menace. Der. prominent-ly ; prominence, from F. prominence, 
•a prommcncc.’ (’ot. 

PjROMIBCUOUB, mixed, confused. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627 ; 
and in Cotgrave, to translate F. proniiscue.^h. promiseuus, mixed. 
— L. pro-, lit. forward, but here of slight force; and mtsc-ere, to mix, 
whence E. mix. See Pro- and MieoellaneoUB. Der. promis- 
amus-ly, -ness. 

PBOMIBE, an engagement to do a thing, an expectation. (F. — 
J..) For promes or promesse. ‘ And this is the promise that he hath 
promised vs;* Bible, 1551, 1 John, ii. 23. ‘ Fayre behestis and 

promysys’,* Fabyan, Chron. an. J 336>7. - F. /rom^se, ‘a promise,’ 
Cot. [Cf. Span, promesa, Ital. promessa, a promise.]— L. /rnmism, 
fpin. of promissus, pp. of prdmittere, to send or put forth, to promise. 
— L. pro-, forth; and mittere, to send; see Fro- and MiBBion. 
Der. promise, verb (as above) ; promis-er, promis-ing, promis-ing-ly ; 
promiss-or-y, formed with suffix -y (<L. -ius) from the (rare) L. 
priimisior, a promiser. 

PBOMONTOBY, a headland, cape. (I..) In Shak. Temp. v. 
46. Englished from L. prdmontorium, a mountain-ridge, headland ; 
cf. F. promontoire (Cot.). — L. pro-, forward; monl-, stem of mons, a 
mountain ; and the adj. neat, suffix -oritim. See Fro- and Mountidn. 
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FBOMOTE, to furlhcr, advance, elevate. (L.) ‘A great fur- 
therer or promoter ; * Fabyan, Chron. an. 1336-7, ed. Ellis, p. 445. 

* He was promoted to so high an office ; ’ Grafton, Chron. lien. VI, 
an. 14 (R.).— L. promotus, pp. of promouere, to momote, further.— 
I., pro-t forward ; and mouere, to move ; see Pro- and Move. 
Der. promot~er; promot-ion^ ME. promocion^ Prompt. Parv., from 

F. ^motion, from L. acc. promotionem. I 

FHOMFT, prepared, ready, acting with alacrity. (F.— L.) ‘ She 

that was prompte and redy to all euyll Fabyan, Chron. vol. i. 
c. 116 ; ed, Ellis, p. 91, 1. i. Cf. *Promptyd^ Promptos;* Prompt. 
Parv. — F. prompt f * prompt ; ' Cot. — L. promptum, acc. of promptm, 
promtus, brought to light, at hand, ready, pp. of pramere, to take or 
bring forward.— L. forward; and emere, to take; whence 

protnere, for prud-imere. See Pro- and Example. Der. prompt-ly, 
prompt-ness ; prompt, verb, ME. prompten. Prompt. Parv. ; prompt-er, 
ME. promptare. Prompt. Parv. ; prompt-ing ; prompt-i-tude (Levins), 
from f'. promptitude, * promptness,' Cot., from Late L. promptitudo, 
which occurs a.d. ia6i (Ducange). 

PBOMUIiQATE, to publish. (L.) In Shak. 0th. i. 2.21; and 
lioth as vb. and pp. in Palsgrave. —L./»r5»BM/ga/Ms, pp. of promulgare, 
to publish. p. Of unknown origin ; the prefix is pro-, as usual. 
Some refer it to OLat. promellere, ‘ litem promouere,’ which is not 
satisfactory. Der. pramulgat-or, promulgat-ion. 

PHONE, with the face downward, headlong, inclined, eagerly, 
rc.ady. (F.— L.) In Shak. Wint. Tale, ii. 1. 108. — F. prone, * prone, | 
ready,’ Col. — 1« prSiium, acc. of prontis, inclined towards. fi. Pro- | 
HUS has been compared with Ionic Gk. w/njv^, Doric np&viis, head- | 
long ; and is connected with the prep, prii-, prod ; whence *prud-nus. 
.See ll^O-. Dor. prone-ly, prone-ness. 

PBONG, the spike of a fork. (E.) ‘Iron teeth of rakes and 
prongs;’ Drydcn, Ir. of Virgil, Georg, ii. 487. ‘A prong or pitch- 
forke;’ Minsheii, ed. 1627. 'A prongue, hasta furcata;' livins, 
166. 47, ed. 1570. The ME. pronge, a pang, sharp pain (Prompt. 
]*.arv.) is the same word. Cf. ME. pranglen, to constmin, Havclok, 
639 ; from a Teut. base sprang-, to com])re8a, nip, push, pierce, 
lienee also J )u. prangen, to jircss ; G.pranger, a pillory ; Goth. fl«a- 
praggan ana-prangan), to jiress; Low G. prange, a stake; MDu. 
prange, ‘ a horse-mnssle (muzzle) ; a shackle or a neck-yron ; oppres- 
sion or constraint ; ’ Hexham ; Dan. prange, to crowd sail. Set: 
Pang. 

PRONOUN, a word used in place of a noun, to denote a person. 
(F. — L.) In Ren Jonson, Eng. Grammar, c. xv; Shak. Murry 
Wives, iv. i. 41. S|ielt pronowne in Palsgrave, p. xxiv. Ct>m- 
pounded of Pro- and Noun; and suggested by L./ron<7m<n, a pro- 
noun, or by F. pronom, a pronoun, found in 1482 (Hatzfeld). Cf. 
Span, pronombre, Ital. pronome. Der. pronomin-ed, from pronomin-, 
stem of 1 .. prono men . 

PRONOUNCE, to utter, express, speak distinctly. (F. — L.) 
ME. pronouneen, Chaucer, C. T. 16767 (G 1299). — F. prononcer, * to 
pronounce,’ Cot — 1« pronuntiare, to pronounce. —1.. pro-, forth; 
and nuntiare, to tell. See Pro- and Announce. Der. pronaunc-er, 
proHOunce-able, pronounc-ing ; pronunci-at-ion, from MF.pronotUiatton, 

‘ pronunciation,’ Cot., from L. acc. pronuntmtidnem. 
PROOBMIUM, a proem ; see Proem. 

PROOF, a test, demonstration, evidence. (F.— L.) The vowel 
h.as undergone some alteration ; we find the spelling profe in the 
Rible of 1551, 2 Cor. ii. 9. ME. preef, in many MSS. of Wyclif, 
2 Cor. ii. 9, later text, where the reading of the text itself is preuyng. 
Earliest spelling preoue, Ancren Riwle, p. 5 a, 1. 13 ; where eo is put 
for F. eu, as in E. people for F. people. — F. preuve, * a proofe, tryall,' 
Cot. — Late I* proba, a proof (Lewis); which seems to be merely 
formed from the verb prtJbare, to prove ; see Prove. C£ Port, and 
Ital. prova. Span, prueba, a proof, 

PROP, a support, stay. (E.) The sb. appears earlier than the 
verb. ME. proppe, a long staff ; Prompt. Parv. [Whence were bor- 
rowed Irish propa, a prop ; propadk, propping ; Gael, prop, a prop, 
support, prop, to prop, pp. propta, propped.] Not in AS.4*Du. 
proppe, * an yron branch, proppen, to prop, stay, or bcare up,’ 
Hexham ; and with a change of meaning to fastening or stopping 
up, Dan. prop, Swed. propp, G. pjrop/, a cork, stopple, G. pfropfen, 
to cram, stuff, or thrust into. All from a Tout, hue *prup-, to stop 
up, to support ; cf. MDan. pripfuld, Dan. propfvid, chokeful ; Swea. 
dial, primpa, prippa, to cram (oneselO* ^ In the sense of * graft,’ 

G. pfrof^ is due to L. propdgp ; see Propagate. Der. Prop, verb. 
PROPAGATE, to multiply plants by layers, extend, produce. 

(I..) In Shak. Per. i. 2. 73 ; and in Levins, ed. 1 570. - L. ^opagatus, 
pp. of propagare, to peg down, propagate by layers, produce, Mget ; 
allied to propages, prbpngo, a layer, and from the same root os 
eom-pages, a joining together, structure.- L. pro-, forward; and 
-pdg-es, a fastening, pegging, from pag-, base of pangere, to fasten, 
set (hence, to peg down) ; see Pro- and Paot, Der. propagat-or ; 


propagat-ion, Minsheu ; propagtmd-ism, propagand-ist, coined words 
from the name of the society entitled Congregatio de Propaganda 
Fide, constituted at Rome, A.u. 1622 (Haydn). And wee prune fi). 
PROPEIi, to drive forward, urge on. (L.) * The blood . . . that 
is propelled out of a vein of the breast ; ’ Harvey (died 1657) ; cited 
in T^d’s Johnson, without a reference. ME. propelltn, Palladius 
on Husbandry, bk. i. 1034. [Rut the word propuUe was sometimes 
used instead of it ; see Richardson.] — L. prSpellere (pp. PrS^lsus), 
to propel.- L. pro-, forward; and ^llere, to drive; seePTO- and 
PulBate. Der. propell-er; propuh-ion, propuls-ive, like the pp< 
projmUus. 

PROPENSITY, an inclination. (I..; with F. suffix). * Pro- 
pension or Propensity ; * Phillips, ed. 1 706. [The old word was 
propensim, as in Minsheu, ana in Shak. Troil. ii. 2. 133, from F. 
propension, ‘ a propension or proneness,’ Cot.] A coined word, with 
suffix -ity (F. -iti), from L. propens-us, hanging forward, inclining 
towards, prone to; pp. of ^bpendere, to hang forwards. — L. pro-, 
forwards; and pendere, to hang; see Pro- and Pendent. And 
sec Prepenoe. 

PROPER, one's own, belonging to, peculiar, suitable, just, 
comely. (F. — L.) ME. propre, whence pro/re»ie;» — proper man, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 1^, 1. 15 ; propre/iVAs— properly, id. p. 98, 1. 11.— 

F. propre, * proiier,’ Cot. — L. proprium, acc. of proprius, one’s own. 
p. Etym. doubtful ; Brdal connects it with the phr. pro prluo, for 
one’s own; from priuus, single, peculiar; whence also Private. 
Der. properly ; also proper-ly, ME. proprete, Gower, (!. A. i. 239 ; bk. 
ii* a377f itom OF. proprete, explained as ‘fitness’ by Cotgrave, but 
found in old texts with the sense of ‘ property ’ (Littr6), from L. acc. 
proprietatem ; see Propriety. 

PROPHECY, a prediction. (F.— L. — Gk.) The distinction in 
spelling between prophecy, sb., and prophesy, verb, is unoriginal 
and arbitmry; both should be prophecy. ME. propheeie, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 158, 1. 15. — OF. propheeie, variant of prophetie, *a pro- 
phesie,* Cot— L. prophetla.^Gk. upoptfreia, a prediction. — Gk. 
wpocp^Tfis, a prophet ; see Prophet. Der. prophesy, verb, ME. 
prophmen, Trev isa, i. 42 1, 1. 33. 

PROPHET, one who predicts, an inspired teacher. (F.— L.— 
Gk.) ME. prophete, Rob. of Glonc. p. 38, 1. 893 ; Ormuluro, 5195* 
—OF. prophete. mm"L. pro/Ae/u. — Gk. vpop^rris, one who declares 
things, an expounder, prophet — Gk. itpo, publicly, before all; also, 
before ; and pri-, base of tfnj/u,! say, speak ; with suffix -ri)s, de- 
noting the agent. From i^llHA, to speak; see Pro- and Fame. 
Der. prophet-ess, prophet-ic, prophet-ic-al, projihet-ic-al-ly ; also pro- 

^I®)l»HYTiACTIC, preventive , defending from disease. (F.— 
Gk.) From F. prophylactique, employed by Rabelais ; see Hatzfeld. 
— Gk. wpopvkoKTtKbs, guarding from. — Gk. wpopvXaaotiv, to keep 
guard before. — Gk. wpZ, before; pvhdcraeiv, to guard. See Phy- 
laoter y. 

PROPINE, to drink to one’s health, give, offer. (L.— Gk.) 
' The lovely sorceress mix’d, and to the jirince Health, joy, and 
peace propin d;’ C. Smart, The Hop-garden, i. 228. — L. propinari:, 
to drink to one’s health, give. — Gk. erpomvtiv, the same. — Gk. upo, 
before; wfystv , to drink. 

PROPINQUITY, nearness. (F. — L.) ME. propinquitee, 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 3, 1. 24. — (7F. propinquite (Gode- 
froy). — L. propinquitatem, acc. of propinquitas, nearness. — 1#. pro- 
pinqui-, for propinquus, near, with suffix -tas. p. Propinquus = 
*propi-n-cus, extended from i^pe, near. Der. from the same source, 
a p-pr o ach, re -proaeh, prox-imity. 

PROPITIOUS, favourable. (L.) [The old adj. was propice, 
from OF. propice, ‘propitious;’ sec exx. in R.] In Minsheu, ed. 
1627. Englished, by change of -us to -ows, as in arduous, 8 tc., from 
L. propitius, favourable. p. Prob. a term of augury ; it seems to 
mean * flying forwards ; ’ the form shows the derivation from pro-, 
forwards, and petere, orig. to fly, from ^PET, to fly. See Pro- 
and Feather. Der. propitious-ly, -ness. Also propiti-ate, orig. 
used ns a pp., as in a quotation from Bp. Gardner, Exjilication of 
the Sacrament, 1551, fol. 150, cited by R. ; itomL.. propitiaius, pp. of 
propitidre, to render favourable. Hence propitiat-ion, Minsheu, from 
F. propitiation, * a propitiation,* Cot. ; propitiat-or-y, ME. propieia- 
torie, Wyclif, Heb. ix. 5, from L. propitidtorium, lleb. ix. 5. 
PROPORTION, relation of parts, equality of ratios, analogy, 
symmetry. (F.— L.) ME. proporeioun, Chaucer, C. T. 11598 
(F 1286). — F. propor/ion, ‘proportion,’ Cot— L. /rdpor/idn«in, acc. 
of propwtio, comparative relation.— pro-, before, here used to 
I signify os regards or in relation to ; and portio, a portion, part ; see 
Pro- and Portion. Der. propwtion, vb. ; proportion-able, pm- 
p ortio n-abl-y, proporlion-al, -al-ly, -ate, -ate-ly. 

PROPO^, to offer for consideration. (F.— L. — Gk.) In Slink* 
Tam. Shrew, v. a. 69. [We also find pro^ne, whence profoning in 
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Sir T. More, Works, p. 1107 g; this is from L. propiintre, and is 
really a dificrent word ; sec FropoundO — F. proposer ^ ‘ to purpose, 
also, to propose,’ Cot. Compounded of pro-, prefix; and F. poser ^ 
which is from L. ponere^ but is of (ik. origin, as shown under 
pu'.e ; s( e Fro- and Fose. Littr6 remarks that in this word, as in 
other derivatives of F. poser, there has been confusion with L. ponere. 
Dot. propos-.er\ propos-al, spelt proposall in Minsheu, a coined word, 
like Itestow-al, refus^al. See. Doublet, purpose (1), q.v. But 

propound, pr oposi tion, are unrelated. 

FROFOBITION, an offer of terms, statement of a subject, 
theorem, or problem. (F. — L.) ME. proposicioun, in the phrase 
looues of proposicioun, to translate I., panes propositionis, Wyclif. 
Luke vi. 4.>>F. proposition, ‘a proposition,’ Cot.— L. priipositionem, 
acc. of propositio, a statement ; cf. propositus, pp. of proponere, to 
propound ; see Fropound. Der. pro/iosition-al. 

FROPOUiN’D, to offer for consideration, exhibit. (L.) Used 
as equivalent to propose, but really distinct, and of different origin. 
Formed with excrescent d from the old verb to propone, Sir T. More, 
Works, p. 1 107 g. * Artificially proponed and oppugned ; ’ Hall’s 
Chron. Hen. VII, an. 6. § 4. ‘ The glorie of Cod propouned ; ’ Bale, 
Image, pt.iii (K.).— L. proponere, to set forth. — L. pro-, forth ; and 
ponere, to put, set, pp. ptjsitus ; see Pro- and Position. Der. pro- 
pound-er ; proposit-ion, q. v. Also purpose (2), q.v. 
FROFRIRTIT, fitness. (F. ~L.) *Proprietie, owing, specialtie, 
ualitie, a just and absolute power over a free-hold ; ’ Minsheu. 

. c. it had formerly I be sense of property, of which it is a doublet ; 
sec Kobinson, tr. of More’s Uto])ia, ed. Lumby, p. 62, 1 . 32. — F.pro- 
prieti, ‘ a property, propriety, ... a freehold in ; also, a handsome or 
comely assortment, &c. Cot. — I., proprietutem, acc. of proprietas, 
a iirojjcrty, ownership; also proper signification of words, whence 
the mod. sense. —L. proprius, one’s own. Sec Proper. Der. 
propriet-or, an incorrect substitute for proprietary, from MF. proprie- 
taire, ‘ a proprietary, an owner,’ Cot., from 1 ^. t roprie/urius, an 
owner. Cf. also MF. proprietaire, adj. ‘ proprietary,^ Cot. Doublet, 
property. 

FROPULSIOIT, PROPULSIVE ; sec Propel. 
PROROGUE, to continue from one session to another, defer. 
(F. — L.) Spelt prorogue in Minsheu, ed. 1627; earlier sjiclling 
preroge. Levins, ed. 1570; and in llardyng, Chron. ch. 36. si. 3.— 
F. proroger, * to prorogue,’ Cot. — 1 « prorogare, to ]iropose a further 
extension of office, lit. ‘ to ask publ'cly ; ’ hence to jirorogue, defer.— 
L. pro-, publicly ; and rogdre, to ask ; see Pro- and Rogation. 
Der. prorog at-ion, from F. prorogation, ‘ a prorogation,’ Cot. ; from 
L. acc. prorogiltidnetn. 

PROS-, prefix, to, towards. (Ck.) Projierly Gk., but also ap- 
])earing in F. and L. words borrowed from Cik. — Gk. upos, towards; 
fuller form v/mW, extended from vpu, before.+Skt. prati, towards; 
extended from pra, before, forward, away. See Pro-. Der. pros- 
elyte, pros-ody, proy-t^o-f ceia. 

PROSCENIUM, the front jiart of a stage. (1.. — (ik.) Not in 
Todd’s Johnson ; merely L. proscenium. ^Gk. vpoaxqviov, the jdacc 
before the scene where the actors ap|icared. — Gk. wp 6 , before; and 
oKijv-q, a scene ; sec Fro- and Soene. 

PROSCRIBE, to publish the name of a person to be punished, 
to oiithiw or banish, prohibit. (,L.) In Levins, ed. 1570. — L. pro- 
'crihere, pp. proscriptus, lit. ‘to write publicly.’— I., pro-, forth, 
publicly; and scrihere, to write; see Pro- and Soribo. Dor. pro- 
'■rript-ion, Jul. Ca’S. iv. 1. 1 7, from F. proscription, * a proscription,’ 
Cot., from L. acc. proseriptidneni', proscript-ive. 

PROBE, straightforward sjieech, not jioetically arranged. (F. — 
L. ) M E. prose, Chaucer, C. 1 ’. 45 1 fi (U 96). — F. prose, ‘ prose,’ Cot. 
— L. prdsa, for prorsa, in the phr. prorsa ordiio, straightforward (or 
unemliellislied ) sjieech; fern, of prorsus, forward, a contracted form 
of prdueryus, lit. turned forward. — L. pro-, forward ; and uersus, pp. 
of uertere, tu turn. .See Pro- and Verse. ^ 'i'he result, that prose 
is partly derived from L. uersus, whence E. verse, is remarkable. 
Der. pro^e, vli., pros-er, pros-y, pros-i-ly, pros-i-ness ; pros-a-ic, from 
J.. /TO aicHs, relating to jirose. 

PROSECUTE, to pursue, continue, follow after, sue. (L.) In 
Levins, ed. 1570. Spelt frosequute, Robinson’s tr. of More’s Utopia, 
ed. Lumby, ]>. 132, 1. 17, p. 133, 1. 32.— I., prosechtus, prosequtUus, 
pp. of prosequi, to pursue ; see Pursue. Der./rr«««/-fwi, Antony, 
iv. 14, 65, from 1.. acc. pnisecutiunem ; prosemt-or - h. prosecutor; 
f roseeut-r-ix, formed with suffixes -r «-or) and -i.x, as in L. tesiat- 
r-ix. Doublet, pnrsue. 

PRpSELYTE, a convert. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. pritselile, 
Wyclif, Deeds [Acts], it. 10; alterwards cimformed to the J.. 
spelling with y. — OF. Jroselite, ‘ a proselile,’ Cot. — L. proselytum, 
acc. of proselytus,<^Gk. v/mariKvros, one who has come to a place, 
hence, as sb. a stranger, esp. one who has come over to Judaism, a 
convert, Acts ii. 10. Allied to Gk. perf. tense vpoae\^Av 9 a, 2nd aor. 


nponqXBov ( = w/xxr-ijXi/tfov) ; of which the pres, tense (vpoaepxoim) 
is from a different root.-Gk. vpot, to; and ijKvO-, as in liAvOov, 
I came, of which the fut. tense is i-\*vaopm, from ^LEUDH ; 
whence also Skt. ruh, orig. rudk, to grow, increase, Goth, liudan, to 
grow. Der. proselyt-ise, proselyt-ism, 

FROSOD 1 r, the part of grammar that treats of the laws of verse. 
(F.-L.— Gk.) In Ben Jonson, Eng. Grammar, c. i. Spelt /•rosorfie 
in Minsheu, ed. 1627; prosodye, Coventry Mysteries, p. 189.-F. 
prosodie, in use in the 16th cent. (Littri).— L. /rosdt/ta. - Gk. 
vpoaqiSia, a song sung to an instrument, a tone, accent, prosody. - 
Gk. vpos, to, accompanying ; and ylSij, an ode, song; see Pros- and 
Ode. Der. prosod-i-al, prosodi-c-al, prosodi-an, prosod-ist, 
PROSOPOPfflIA, iiersonificatioii. (L. — Gk.) Spelt /roso/o/wo, 
Sir 1 *. Sidney, Apology for Poetry, ed. Arber, p. 24.— L. /ro*«/o- 
jeeia. — Gk. upoaontoveda, personification. — (jk. vpoowvonoutv, to per- 
sonify.— Gk. npoawno-, for vpoawvov, a face, person; and voicrv, to 
make. p. Gk. vpoawnov is from upiis, towards ; and anr-, stem of unf/, 
l ace, apjiearance. See Pros-, Optio, and Poet. 

PROSPECT, a view, scene, expectation. (L.) In Shak. Much 
Ado, iv. I. 231 ; and in Levins. — L. prospect -us, a look out, distant 
view, prospect.- L. prospectus, jjp. of pmsficere, to look forward.— 
L. pro-, before ; and sphere, specere, to look ; see Pro- and Spy. 
Der. prospect, vb., in Levins; prospect-ive, ME. prospective, Chaucer, 
C. T. 10548 (F 234), from F. prospective, ‘the prosjiective, perspec- 
tive, or oplick art,’ Cot., from I., adj. prospectiuus; prospect-ive-ly ; 
prospect-ion ; also prospectus (modern) - L. prospectus. 
PROSPEROUS, according to hoiic, successful. (L.) In Levins ; 
and in Surrey, tr. of Virgil, A.n. iv. 773 ( 1 ^. text, 579). Englisheil, by 
change of -us to -ous, as in arduous, &c., from L. prosperus, also si»lt 
prosper, according to one’s hope, favourable.- L. pro-, for, according 
to ; and spa-, weak grade of spe-, as in spi--s, hope ; with suffix -ro-. 
p. Sj-es is related to JC. sfieed ; see Hrugmann, i. { 1 56, ii. § 74. 
Dot. prosperous-ly ; prosper, verb, Bible of iRp,i, 3 John, 2, and in 
Palsgrave, from Ml*’, prusperer, ‘to prosper,* Cot., which from L. 
prosperiire, v., from prosp)er, adj. Also prosjer i-ty, in early use ; ME. 
prosperite, Ancren Kiwle, p. 194, 1 . 14, from GF. prosperiie<X.. acc. 
prosperitdtem. 

PROSTHETIC, prefixed. (Gk.) Modern; as if for Gk. 
vpoaBeTtxds, lit. disposed to add, giving additional {lowcr; allied tu 
Gk. npoffBfros, added, imt to ; cf. npvaOfois, a putting to, attaching. 
— Gk. vpos-, to; Ot-Tos, placed, nut, verbal adj. from the base $t~, 
weak grade of Oq-, to place ; see Theme. CL Gk. ini-$€Tiicus - L. 
iuliectiuus. 

PROSTITUTE, to expose for sale lewdly, to sell to lewdness, 
devote to shameful purposes. ( 1 ..) Minsheu, ed. 1627, has 
tute, verb, and prostitution, 'I'he verb is in Shak. T*er. iv. 6. 201 ; oiid 
in Pal^ravc. — L. prostitut-us, pp. of proslituere, to set forth, expose 
ojienly, prostitute. — L. pro-, fortli ; and statuere, to place, set; see 
Pro- and Statute. Der. prostitute, sb.<l.. prostituta, fern. ; 
proslitut-ion, from F. prostitution, ‘ a prostitution,’ Cot., from L. acc. 
prostitutidnem ; j>rostitut-or *= L. prostii utor. 

PROSTRATE, lying on tin- ground, lient forward on the 
ground. (L.) ‘ It is good to slejx* prostrate on their bealies;* Sir 

T. Elyot, Castcl of llelth, b. ii. c. 30. ‘ Prostrat byfore thi j^erson ’ ; 

Coventry Mysteries, p. 75. — L. pnrtrdtus, jip. of prosternere, to throw 
forward on the ground. — L. pro-, forward ; and sternere, to throw on 
the ground. See Pro- and Stratum. Dor. prostrate, vb., Sjicnser, 
F. Q. i. 12, 6 ; prostrat-ion, from I*’, prostration, ‘ a prostrating,’ Cot., 
from I,, acc. proslrdtidnem. 

PROTEAN, readily assuming different shapes. (I., — Gk.) ‘ Tlu? 
Protean transformations of nature;’ Cudworth, Intellectual System, 
p, 32 (k.). Coined, with suffix -an (<!.. -anus), from L. Prote-us, 
:i sea-god who often changed his form ; cf. Roy, Rede me, p. 118.— 
(ik. np a/Tfv s, a sea-god ; cf. wpSiros, first, chief. 

PROTECT, to cover over, ilefeiid, shelter. (L.) In Shak. I'w. 
Nt. ii. 4. 75. [We find Mlil. protectour, Henrysonn, Test, of 
Creseide, 1 . 556 ; proteccioun, Chaucer, C. 1 ’. 2365 (A 2363).] — L. 
prdtect-us, pp. of protegere, to protect.- L. pro-, before; and tegere, 
to cover; see Fro- and Tegument. Der. protect-ion, from F. 
protection, ‘protection,’ Cut., from 1 ., acc. prd'.eclidnem ; protect-ion -ist ; 
frotect-ive; protect-or, formerly protecleur, from F. protecteur, ‘a 
jirotcctor,’ from L. acc. prdteetdrem; protect-or-al, protect-or-ship, 
protect-or-ate ; protect-r-ess, ME. proteclrice, Lydgate, A Ballad in 
Commendacion of Our l.adie, 1 . 57, from F. protectrice, ‘a protec- 
ti ix,’ Cot., formed from the acc. case of a L. *protectrix, a fern, form 
similar to testatrix. Also protige, borrowed from mod. F. protege, 
])p. of proteger, to protect, from L. protegere ; fern, form protegee. 
PROTEST, to bear public witness, declare solemnly. (F.— L.) 
In .Spenser, F. Q. ii. 10. 28, and Palsgrave ; the sb. protest occurs in 
'I’hc Tale of Beryn, ed. Furnivall, 1 . 3905. — F. protester, ‘ to protest,’ 
Cot.— L. protestdre, protest art, to protest.— L. pro-, publicly; and 
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to bear witness, from testis, a witness. See Pro- and 
Taitiiy. Der. protest, sb., protesi-er; Protest-ant, from F. pro- 
testant, pres. part, of protester ; Protest-ant-ism Chancer, 

C. T. 3139 (A 3137), from F. protestation, * a protestation,* from L. 
sicc^^otestationem. 

PaOTH AT. A MTTTlff, a song written on the occasion of a 
marriage. (L.— Gk.) See the Pro/Aa/awiioH written by Spenser. — 
Late L. prothalanuum, or /ro/Aa/o»fiio«. — Gk. 9po$a?id/uov, a song 
written before a marriage ; not in Liddell and Scott, but coined (with 
prefix woo-) as a companion word to Eplthala ntillin, q. v. 
PROTOCOIf, the first dranght or copy of a document. (F. — L. 
— Gk.) In Minshcu, ed. i6a7.-iMF. protoede, also protecole,*^o 
first dranght or copy of a deed,* Cot. [Cf. Ital. protoeoUo, ‘ a booke 
wherein scriveners register all their writings, anything tliat is first 
made, and needeth correction;’ Florio.]— Late L. protocollum.— 
Late Gk. wpcaT 6 KoK\or, not in Liddell and Scott, but explained by 
Schelcr. It meant, in Ilyzantine authors, nrig. the first leaf glued on 
to MSS., in order to register under whose administration, and by 
whom, the MS. was written ; it was afterwards particularly applied 
to documents drawn up by notaries, because, by a decree of Justinian, 
such documents were always to be accompanied by such a fint leaf 
or fly-leaf. It means * first glued-on,* i. e. glued on at the beginning. 
«Gk. wp&ro-, for wpuros, first; and koW^v, to glue, from Gk. 
Ku\\a, glue. p. Gk. wfSiTos is a superl. form from wpu, before ; see 
Pro-. The root of koXXo is unknown ; cf. Russ, klei, glue. 

PROTOMARTYB, the first martyr. (F.-L.-Gk.) ‘The 
holy prothomartyr scynt Alboon;’ Fabyan, Chron. vol. i. c. 151 ; 
ed. F.llis, p. 138. — MF. proiomartyre, ‘ the first martyr,’ Cot. *Late L. 
/ro/ownr/yr. — Gk. wpetrA/mprvp ; coined from wpSrro-, for wpSnos, 
first, superl. of wpu, before; and /tiprvp, a mart}rr, later form of 
pAprvs, a witness. See Pro- and Martyr. 

phototype, the original type or model. (F.—L.— Gk.) 
‘ There, great exemplar, prototype of kings ; ’ Daniel, A Panegyric to 
the King^s Majesty, 1 . 1 77. And in Minslicu. — F. prototype, ‘ the first 
form, type, or pattern of,’ Cot. L. prutotypum, neut. of prStotypus, 
adj., original. — Gk. wporrurvwov, a prototy|)e; neut. of wporr&rvwos, 
according to the first form. ■■ Gk. wpStro-, for wp&rros, first, superl. of 
wpo, before ; and rthros, a type. See Pro- and Type. So also, 
with the sam^refix, wc have proto-plnsm, proto-pkyte, &c. 
PROTRACT, to jirolong. (L.) * Without longer protractyng of 
tyme;’ ITall’s Chron., Henry VI. an. 38. $ 6 ; and in .Shak. — L. 
frotraet-us, pp. of protrahere, to draw forth, prolong. —L. pro-, 
forth ; and trakere, to draw ; see Pro-, Trace, Portray. Dor. 
protract-ion fiiot F.) ; proiract-ive, Shak. Troil. i. 3. 20 ; protraet-or. 
PROTRUDE, to push forward, put out. (L.) In Sir T. Urowne, 
Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 20, § 4. — L. protrudere, to thrust forth. — I... 
pro-, forth ; and trudere, to thrust, allied to 1*1. tkreat ; sec Pro- and 
Threat. Der. protrm-ion, coined from L. pp. proirvsus\ pro- 
trus-ive. 

PROTUBERANT, prominent, bulging out. (L.) * Protuberant, 
swelling or puffing up ; ' Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. Phillips, ed. 1706, 
has both protuberant and protuberance. The rare verb protuberate 
sometimes occurs; see Rich.— L. protuberant-, stem of pres. part, of 
protuberiire, to bulge out. — L. pro-, forward ; and tidier, a swelling ; 
see Pro- and Tuber. Der. prohAeranee. 

PROUD, haughty, arrogant. (E. ; or F. ?) ME. prud (with long »), 
ITavelok, 302 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 176, 1 . 17 ; later proud, P. Plowman, 
B. iii. 178. Older form prut (with long »), Ancren Riwle, p. 276, 
1 . 19 ; Layamon, 8828 (earlier text ; later text, prout). AS. prut, 
proud ; a word of which the traces are slight ; the various reading 
prUtne for ranene in the AS. Chron. an. 1006, is only found in MS. F, 
of the 1 2th century ; sec Earle, Two AS. Chronicles, notes, p. 336. It 
occurs also in the Liber Scintillarum,S 17,0. 85, and{ 46,p. 152; and 
we find the derived wonls prutung, pride, Mone, Qnellen, p. 353, and 
pryte in iElfric’s Homilies, ii. 220, formed by the usual vowel-c^nge 
from u to y ; see Pride, fi. Moreover, we find Icel. prMr, proud, 
borrowed from AS. ; with which cf. Dan. prud, stately, magnificent. 
y. Borrowed (according to Kluge) from OF. prod, prud (fern, prode, 
prude), valiant, notable (taken in a bad sense); see further under 
prowess. But the occurrence of pryte in iElfiic makes this very 
d oubt ful. Der. proud-ly ; also pride, q. v. 

I^OVE, to test, demonstrate, experience. (L.) In old authors, 
it commonly means 'to test,’ as * prove all things,’ i Thess. v. ai. 
ME. proven, preuen (with u for v), P. Plowman, B. viii. i ao, A. ix. 

1 15. Older spelling preouen, Ancren Riwle, p. 390, 1 . aa. AS. 
projian (below). [Cf. also OF. prover, pruver, later prouver, *to 
prove, try, essay, verifie, approve, assure, &c.* ; Cot.] — L. prohare, to 
test, try, examine, orig. to Judge of the go^ness of a thing.— L. 
pro^s, good, excellent, p. From the L. probare are also derived, 
not only Port, provar, S^n. probar, Ital, provare, but also AS. 
profian. Laws of Ine, $ ao, in Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, i. ti6, Du. 


proeven, Icel. prdfa, Swed. profva, Dan. prove, G. prtAen, prohuren. 
The mod. E. prove seems to be due to AS., in which the o was 
arbitrarily lengthened. Der. prov-able, prav-abl-y, provable-nets ; and 
see proof, pr^ble, probation, probe, probity, ap-prob-ation, ap-prove, 
dis-ap- prove , dis-prove, im-prove, re-prove, re-prieve, re-pro-bate. 
PROVENDER, dry food for beasts, as hay and com. (F.—L.) 
In Shak. Hen. V, iv. a. 58 ; Oth. i. i. 48. The final r is an OF. addi- 
tion.— OF. provendre (Godefroy) ; usually provende, ‘provender, 
also, a prel^ndry,* Cot., whence ME. prouende, provende, orig. a 
trisyllabic word. Shak. has also the shorter form provand. Cor. iL 
I. 267. The ME. prouende also meant ‘ prebend,* as in : ' Prouendi, 
rent, or dignite ; ’ Rom. of the Rose, 6931 . According to Stratmann, 
provende occurs in the sense of ‘ provender ’ in Robert Manning’s 
Hist, of England, ed. Furnivall, 1 . 11188. fin OF. it also has the 
sense of ‘ prebend ;* see Littr^.]— I., prabenda, a payment ; in Late 
L. a daily allowance of provisions, also a prebend ; Ducange. Fern, 
of prabendus, pass. fut. part, of pralire, to afford, give ; see Pre- 
bend. ^ Note also ME. prouendre, which meant * a prebendary,* 
or person enjoying a prebend. See the passages quoted in Richaid- 
son, esp. from Rob. of Brnnnc, tr. of Langtoft, p. 81, 1 . a. p. a 10, 
1 . ay. But it also means ‘ prebend ; ’ as in Trevisa, tr. of Iligden, 
ii. 171. 

PROVERB, a short familiar sentence, an adage, a maxim. (F. — 
L.) ME. prouerbe (with m^w), Wyclif, John, xvi. tg.m, h'.proverbe, 
‘a proverb.’— L. a common saying, proverb. — L. pru-, 
publicly ; and uerbum, a word. See Pro- and Verb. Der. pro- 
verb-i-al, from L. prbuerbialis, formed from prbuerbi-um with suffix 
- idis ; prov erb-i-al-ly. 

PROVIDE, to make ready beforehand, prepare, supply. (L.) 
In Shak. Com. Errors, i. 1. 81; and in Palsgrave. — L. /rouidcrr, 
to act with foresight, lit. to foresee. — L. pro-, before; and uidere, 
to sec. See Pro- and Vision. Der. provid-er, Cymb. iii. 6. 53. 
Also provid-ent, Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 11, 1 . 139, from L. promdent-, 
stem of pres. part, of prouidere ; provid-ent-ly ; also promd-etue, ME. 
providence, (!hauccr, tr. of Boethius, b. v. pr. 6, 1 . 83, from F. provi- 
dence.'^,!.. priiuidentia ; whence providenti-al, providenti-al-ly. Also 
(like I .. pp. prouis-us) provis-ion. Sir T. Elyot, The Governor, b. ii. 
c. 12, $ 4, from F. provision^L. acc. prbuisionem; provis-ion, verb, 
provis-ion-al, provis-ion-al-ly ; provis-or, lAK. prouisour, P. Plowman, 
B. iv. 133, from V.proviseur, ‘ a provider,’ Cot.<L, oco.pr 5 msbrem\ 
provh-or-y, provis-or-i-ly. Also provis-o, 1 Hen. IV, i. 3. 78, from the 
Late I., law-phrase proviso quod -it being provided that, in use 
A. l>. 1 350 (Ducange) ; pi. provisos. Doublet, purvey ; doublet of 
provide nt, pr udent. 

FRO V IN CE, a business or duty, a portion of an empire or stale, 
a region, district, dcjiartment. (F.—L.) ME. prouynce, province 
(with wii-v), Wyclif, I)eeds [Acts], xxiii. 34. —F. province, ‘a pro- 
vince,’ Cot.— I., prouincia, a territory, conquest. p. Of unknown 
origin ; Br^al says that the primary sense was ‘ obligation ; ’ possibly 
from pro-, prefix, and uincire, to bind. (But see Walde.) Der. 
provinci-al, Mcas. for Meas. v. 318; provinci-al-ly, provinci-al-ism. 
PROVISION, PROVISO ; sec under Provide. 
PROVOEE, to call forth, excite to action or anger, offend, chal- 
lenge. (F.—L.) ME. prouoken, Prompt. Parv. — F. provoguer, ‘to 
provoke,’ Cot. — L. pruwordre, to call forth, challenge, incite, pro- 
voke.- L. /rr%, forth; and uoedre, to call; allied to unr-, stem of 
uox, the voice. See Pro- and VoooL Der. provok-ing, provok- 
ing-ly; provoc-at-ion, in Fahyan’s Chron. vol. i. c. 64, from F. 
provocation, ‘a provocation,* Cot., from L. acc. prbuoeationem •, 
provoe-at-ive, Henrysoun, Test, of Creseide, 1 . 226; provoc-at-hie- 
ness. 

PROVOST, a principal or chief, esp. a principal of a college or 
chief magistrate of a Scottish town, a prefect. (L.) ME. prouost 
(with »~v), Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. i. pr. 4, 1 . 43; prouest, 
Rob. of Brnnne, tr. of Langtoft, p. a68, 1 . 7. AS. prdfost, Exod. 

*5; priifost, ^Ifric, Horn. ii. 172. [Cf. iAF. prevost, ‘the pro- 
vost or president of a college ; * Cot.] — 1 .. prapositus, a prefect ; lit. 
‘one who is set over,’ pp. of praponere, to set over. — L. ^r<e, before ; 
and ponere, to place. See Pro- and Position. ^ In Italian we 
find both ^evosto and preposto ; showing that v is due to the older p. 
Der. provost-marsktd, provoU-skip. 

PROW, the fore-part of a ship. (F.— L. — Gk.) In Miilthen, ed. 
1627.— OF. proue(mod. F. prove), ‘ the prow, or forepart of a riiip;’ 
Cot [Cf. Ital. proda, /rua.] — L. prora, the prow of a ship ; the 
second r disappearing in order to avoid the double trill. [Ct Prov. 
Span., Port, proa, Genoese /r«a.] — Gk. wp^pa (idso wpwipa), the 
prow ; conne cted with trp 6 , before ; see Pro-. 

PROWESS, bravery, valour. (F. - L.) Originally * excellence.’ 
ME. prowes, prowesse, Rob. of Glouc. p. la, 1 . 279 ; p. 112, 1 . 2418 j 
King Horn, ed. Lumby, L 556. —OF. /^roume, ‘prowesse,’ 
Cot. ; form^ with suffix -esse (<L. -/Via) from OF. /row, brave, 
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mod. F. /»«»«, ‘hardy, doughty, valiant, full of prowess;* Cot. 
fi. The etym. of OF. prow is much disputed; it occurs also in the 
forms prod, prud, pros, proz, &c., fern, prode, prude ; we also find 
Prov. proz, Ital. prode. y. But, besides the adj. prou, we also 
find a sb. prou, formerly prod, in the sense of ‘ advanUge ; ’ thus bon 
prou /eur/aee^ much good may it do them. This is the common 
MK. prow, meaning profit, advantage, benefit, as in Chaucer, C. T. 
ia* 34 . 13.338 (C 300, B 1598). B. It is certain that prouesse was 
used to translate L. probitas, and that prou was used to translate 
probus, but the senses of the words were, nevertheless, not quite the 
same, and they seem to have been drawn together by the influence of 
a popular etymology which supposed prou to represent proibus. But 
the d is very persistent ; we still find the fern, prude even in mod. E., 
and we must observe that Ital. pro* means both ‘advantage’ and 
‘valiant,* whilst the ¥. prud^komme simply meant, at first, ‘brave 
man.* «. It seems best to accept the suggestion that the word is 
due to the L. prep, prod-, appearing in L. prod-esse, to be useful to, 
to do good, to benefit. This would also explain the use of OF. 
prod, prou, as an adverb. Cot. has : ‘ Prou, much, greatly, enough 
efi Korting, §7451. See Pro- and Prude. 

PBOwIi, to rove in search of plunder or prey. (OLow G.) ‘To 
proule for fishc, percontari; To proule for richc.s, omnia appetere\' 
Levins. ME. prollen, to search about; Chaucer, C. T. 16880 
(G 1 41 a). ‘ Prollyn, as ratchys [dogs that hunt by scent], Semtor,’ 
Prompt. Parv. * Prollynge, or sekyngc, Perscrutacio, investigncio, 
scrutinium ; * id. • Purlyn, idem quod Prollyn ; * id. ‘ T prolle, I go 
here and there to seke a thyiig, ie tracasse. Prolyng for a jiromo- 
cyon, ambition ; ’ Palsgrave. ‘ Prolle, to search, or prowl about ; to 
rob, poll, or steal; to plunder;’ Halliwell. Of uncertain origin. 
Perhaps, like plunder, it meant ‘ to filch trifles ; ’ from Low G. prtdl, 
prulle, a trifle, thing of small value (Bremen). Cf. Du. prul, ‘ a 
bawblc* (Sewel), pr«;/eit, ‘lumber, luggage, pelf, trumpery, toys* 
(id.) ; prtdlen-kooper, a ragman (Calisch) ; EFries. prulle, prull, 
a trifle. r t 1 , 

PHOXIMIT Y • nearness. (F.— L.) Spelt pronimitie in Minsheu, 
ed. proximite, ‘proximity;’ Cot-L. proximilatem, acc. 

of proxtmitas •, formed with suffix -tas from proximi-, for proximus, 
very near, which is a superl. form from prope, near ; see PrppBa* 
quity. Jbot. Also proxim-ate, rather a late M*ord, see cxx. in R. 
and Todd’s Johnson, from L. proximatus, pp. of proximare, to 
aOTroa ch, fr om proximus, very near ; proxim-ate-ly. 

PHOXY*, the agency of one who acts for another ; also an agent. 
(F.-^Late L.— L.) ‘ Vnles the King would send a prome ; ’ Foxe, 
Martyrs, p. 978, am 1536 (R.). Proxy is merely a contraction for 


stnt. I. cap. a. And proeuraeie is used for the specialtie whereby he 
is authorized, ibid;* Minsheu, ed. 1627. Proeuracy is from AF. 
proeuraeie. Liber Albus, p. 423, 1 . i.-Late L. procurdtia, a late 
form used as equivalmt to 1 .. procurdtio, a management. Similarly, 
pnetor is a contraction for prSeurdtor, a manager; see Pteotor, 
Prooure. The contracted forms proketour and prokeeye, later 
proctor and proxy, seem to have come into use at the close of the 
14th century. Cf. * Prohecye, procuracia; Profo/otere, Procurator; * 
Prompt. Parv. Also proekesy. Palsgrave. It thus appears that the 
syllable -ra- was dropped, whilst u was first weakened to e and 
afterwards disappeared. 

PRTTBE, a woman of affected modesty. (F.- 1..) In Pope, Rape 
of the Lock, i. 63, iv. 74, v. 36 ; Tatler, no. 102, Dec. 3, 1709.— F\ 
pru*, orig. used in a good sense, excellent, as in ‘ preude femme, a 
chast, honest, modest matron,’ Cot. MF. pm*; from OF. pr««, 
objective case preu, valiant, excellent ; the etymology of which is 
discussed under Prowess, q.v. p. The mod. F. pruePkomme 
arose from misunderstanding the OF. preu d'komme ; and hence was 
made a MF. preude femm*, prude femme (for preu de femme) ; whence 
***"• form prude was evolv^. See Ilatzfeld. Dep. prud-hk', 
Dunciad, iv. 194 ; prud-e-ry. Pope, Answer to 
BA^llowe, 1 . 1, from F. pruderie. 

‘^“creet, sagacious, frugal. (F. - L.) ME. prudent, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1 2044 (C 1 10). — P', prudent, ‘ prudent,’ Cot. — I,, pru- 
d^-em, &cc. of prudens, prudent. p. Prudens is a contracted form 
of prdutde^ ; see Provident Der. prudent-ly ; prudence, ME. 
pmdenee, Wyclif, i Cor. i. 19, from F. prudenee<L. prudentia : 

Blount s Gloss., ed. 1674, coined from 1 .. prddentia. 

divest of what is superfluous. (F.- 
L.) The old fojni is prtune, proin ; see exx. of proin in Narcs and 
J^eaon. In Chaucer, C. T. 9885 (E 201 1), it is said of Darai.m, 
when dressing himself up smartly ; • He kembeth him [combs 
himself], he proymetk him and pyketh,’ where the Harl. M.S. has 
prwuth. It here means to trim, trick out, adorn. Gascoigne sjicaks j 


of imps, i.c. scions of trees, which ‘growe crookt, bycausc they be 
not pre^d,* i. e. pruned ; Steel Glas, 458. It was esp. used of birds, 
in the sense ‘ to pick out damaged feathers and arrange the plumage 
with the bill ’ (Schmidt), Cymb. v. 4. 118 ; cf. 1 .. L. L. iv. 3. 183. 
P. Tyrwhitt, with reference to proinen in Chancer, says : ‘ It seems 
to have signified, originally, to take cuttings from vines, in order to 
plant them out. From hence it has been used for the cutting away 
of the superfluous shoots of all trees, which we now call pruning ; 
and for that operation, which birds, and particularly hawks, jierform 
upon themselves, of picking out their superfluous or damaged 
feathers. Gower, speaking of an eagle, says : “ For there he prunetk 

wel liketli ? ” Conf. 


him and piketh As doth an hauke, whan him wel liketh 
Amant. iii. ? bk. vi v. TTfinr*^ tti*» «>tvmn 1 (M» 


vi. 2203.’ Y* Hence the etymology is from 
Ijodcfroy), Norm. dial, progner (Moisy); 


Amant. iiL 75 ; 

OF. proignier, to prune (Godefr 
the same as MF. provigner, ' to plant or set a stocke, stauike, slip, 
or sucker, for increase ; hence to propagate, multiply,’ &c. ; Cot. 
Littre gives the Berry forms of provigner as freugner, progner, 
prominer. This verb is from the F. sb. provin, * a slip or sucker 
planted,* CoL ; OF. provain (Ilatzfeld) ; cf. Ital. pmpaggine, a vine- 
sucker laid in the ground.— L. propdginem, acc. of propdgo, a layer, 
sucker. See Propagate. Dor. prun-er. 

PRUNE (2), a plum. (F.-L. — Gk.) In Sir T. Elyot, Castcl of 
llelth, b. ii. c. 7. — F. prune, ‘ a plum,’ Cot. — I., prunum, a plum.— 
Gk. upowov, shorter form of upovftvov, a jiliim ; wpowos, shorter 
form of wpovpvoi, a plum-tree. Der. prun-ella, or prun-ello. Pope, 
Essay on Man, iv. 204, the name of a strong woollen stuff of a dark 
colour, so named from prunella, the T.atinizcd form of F. pruntlle, 
a sloe, dimin. nf prune. Doublet, plum. 

PRURIENT, itching. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. — L. 
prurient-, stem of pruriens, ])rcs. part, of prurtre, to itch, orig. to 
burn; cognate with E. freeze; see Freeze. Bnigmaiin, i. $ 562. 
Der. prurience, prurienc-y. 

PRY, to search inquisitively. (F.-L.) ME. pryen,prien, Chaucer, 
C. T. 3458 ; P. Plowman, B. xvi. i6S; Will, of Palcrne, 5019 ; Polit. 
Songs, cd. Wright, p. 22a, 1 . 1 1. —OK. prier, freer, preier, to pillage 
[to search for plunder]. — Late L. preddre, to jdunder, also to investi- 
gate ; Ducange.— L. prteda, prey ; see Prey. 

PSAXiM, a sacred song. (L. — Gk.) ME. psalm, frequently salm. 
in very early use, Layamon, 23754. AS. sralm; see Sweet's AS. 
Reader. —L. /.sa/wf/s. — Gk. ^oKpos, a touching, a feeling, esp. the 
tvdtching of the strings of a harp ; hence, the .sound ol the harp, 
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from Gk. ^aXiupUa, a singing to the harp, which is from ipaXn-, stem 
of ipoKpoc, and a song, ode (sec Ode) ; psalmoili-e-al, psalmod- 
isi. Also psaltery, q.v. 

PSALTERY, a kind of stringed instrument. (F.— L. — Gk.) 
InSliak. Cur. v. 4. 52. ME. sautrie, Chaucer, C. T. 3213. — OF. 
psalterie, in use in the 1 2th cent. ; see Littre, s. v. psaltfrion, which is 
the mod. F. form.— L. psalterium.<miik. iffcArriptor, a stringed in- 
strument. — Cik. if^T'qp, a harjier ; formed from ^aX-, base of 
Xtiv, to harp ; with suffix denoting the agent. See Psalzn. Der. 
psalter, ME. sauter, Hali Meidenhad, ed. Cockayne, p. 3, from OF. 
psaltier, ‘ a iwaulter, book of psalms,’ Cot. from E. psaliirium, (1) a 
to the psaltery, the Psalter. 

^^HDONYM* a hetitious name. (F. — Gk.) Modern ; not in 
Todd 5 Johnson. Borrowed from F. pseudonyme, used by Voltaire, 
A.li. 177* (Littrd). — Gk. ^tvbuvviux, adj., called by a falsename. — 
Gk. iffubo-, for iptvbos, a falsehood (cf. rfeubfis, false) ; and (irvua 
woua, a name. p. The Gk. ^eSSof is allied to iPvSp 6 s (base ^i«-), 
false; and to ipi 9 -os, a lie, orig. a whisper; cf. to whisper. 

*f*i^*r* "*'*!>“* Der. pseudonym-ous. 

PSHAW, interjection of disdain. ^li.) ‘A peevish fellow . . . 
disturbs all . . . with pishes and pshaws ; ' Spectator, no, 438 ( 1 71 2L 
An imitative word, like pish ; from the sound of blowing. Cf. also 
pooh. *• 

PSYCHICAL, pertaining to the soul. (L.-Gk.) Modem; 
lormed with suffix -al from psychie-us, the Latinized form of Gk. 
If WX***, belonging to the soul or lifc.-Gk. the soul, life, 

ong. breath. —Gk. ^Ifox-uv, to blow ; extended from the base ifw-, 
from a 4^PEU, to blow. Der. psycko-lo^, where the suffix -logy 
= suflix -AoYta, from A670S, discourse, which from Xlyeiv, to 
speak; hence, psycholog-i-c-al, -al-ly\ psycholog-ist. Also met^em- 
psyehosts, q.v. 

ptarmigan, a species of grouse. (Gaelic.) ‘ The ptarmigan 
pons 15 mentioned in an E. translation of Buffon’s Nat. Hist., 
London, 179a, vol. iL p. 48. Formerly termagant. ‘Heath-cocks, 
capercailzies, and termagants ; ’ Taylor the Water-Poet, The Penniless 
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Pilgrimage, 1618 (ed. Hindley') ; cited in Palmer’s Folk-Etymology, (ab. laoo). The older sense was doubtless *bag, from • Teut. 
p. 386. Spelt termigant in 1617; Newton, Diet, of Birds, p. 392. base *pud-, to swell out, similar to *put-, to swell out (see FOUt). 
The singular spelling pmrmigan, with a needless initial apfiears in Cf. AS. pud-uc^ a wen (Toller); and see Poodls. H«»ce also 
Littr^’s Diet. ■■Gael, tarmachan^ ‘the bird ptarmigan;' Irish tar- prov. E. puddlt, short and fat, poddy fTovaxd and stout in the belly, 
moehan^ * the bird called the termagant.' I do not know the sense pod, a large protuberant belly (Halliwcll). Cf. also K pad, pod; see 
of the word ; the Gael, verb iartnaich means ‘ to originate, be the Pad, Pod. p. The Low G. pudding has much the same 
source of, gather, collect, dwell, settle, produce, beget.’ Cf. OIrish as E. pudding; and is clearly related to Low G. pudde-wursi , a 
tor-mag-im, 1 inc rease ; cognate with L. mng-nus, great. black-pudding, and to puddig, thick, stumpy ; Westphal. puddtk, 

PT^BODACTTIi, an extinct reptile. (Gk.) Scientific. Coinetl a lump, a pudding. y. For the parallel base *put-, cf. Gael, pid, 
from Gk. irrtpA-y, a wing ; and tAnrukos, a finger, a digit ; from the a buoy, an inflated skin ; W. pwtng, a short round bo^ ; Cora, 
long digit which helped to spread the wing. Gk. vre/tovisfrom »r-, pot, a bag, a pudding; all borrowed from Teutonic. The Irish 
weak grade of yPCT, to fly ; and see Dactyl. put^, Gteljutag, a pudding, are borrowed from E. pudding 

PUBERTY, the age of full development, early manhood. (F.- PuDDUB (1), a small pool of muddy water. (E.) ME. podtl, 
L.) Spelt pubertie in Minsheu, ed. 1627.-F. ‘youth,’ Cot. Rob. of Bninne, tr. of Lonj^oft. p. 54, 1 . 5. Si^elt podddl in Pals- 
m^L.. pubertal em, ncc. of puhertds, the age of maturity. ■> I., pubes, the grave. Dimin., with E suffix -el, from AS. pudd, a ditch, a furrow 
signs of manhood, hair. p. Allied to pu-pus, a boy, pu-pa, a girl ; (Toller). Der. puddle (a). 

from to beget ; see Puppet, FuplL Der. pub-ese-ent, PUDDLE (a), to make muddy ; to make thick or close with 

arriving at puberty, from pubescent-, pres. part, of pubescere, inceptive clay, so as to render impervious to water ; to work iron. (E) Shak. 
verb formed from sb. pub-es ; pubescence. Cf. puerile. has puddle, to make muddy or thick. Com. Err. v. 173 ; Oth. iii. 4. 

PUBLIC, belonging to the people, general, common to all. 143. Hence the various technical uses. From Puddle (1). Der. 
(F.— E) ^ Publike toke his [its] begynnyng of people;* Sir T. ptu ldl-er, puddl-ing. 

Elyot, The Governour, b. i. c. i. $ 2. And in Pal^rave. —MF. PUEBlXiE, childish. (F.— L.) In Phillips, cd. 1706. [Thesb. 
public, masc., puhlique, fern., ‘ publick,’ Cot.-L. pMUtcus, public; puerility is in much earlier use, occurring in Minsheu, ed. 1627.] 
OLat. poublicos, poplicos (in inscriptions). Formed from populus, — MF. pumV, omitted by Colgrave, but in use in the 16th cent. 
]ieople; see People. Der. public-ly, ^biie-house, public-id, one (Littr^); mod. ¥. pueril.mmh. puerilis, boyish. ■>!.. puer, a boy, lit. 
skilled in public law; puhlic-i-ty, a modern word, from ¥. publicity, ‘one begotten.* 4/PEU, to beget; cf. Skt. po/o-, the young of any 
coined as if from a L. acc. *publicitdtem. And see publie-an, public- animal, ptUra-, a son. Der. pueril-i-ty, from F . pueriliti, ‘ puerility,* 
at-ion, publish. Cot. So also puer-peral, relating to child-birth, from L. puerpera, 

FUBLICAir, a tax-gatherer ; inn-keeper. (L.) ME. publican, fern, adj., child-bearing ; from puer-, stem of puer, a child, and parerv, 
Ormulnm, 10147 ! pupplican in Wyclif, Luke, iii. 13, where it to bear^produce, for which see Parent. 

is used to translate L. publicanus, with the sense of tax-gatherer. PUPP,toblow. (E.) MF../>w^e», Ancren Riwle, p. 272,1.1. Not 
[The sense of ‘inn-keeper* is modern.']>-L. /!f/&//£:a»u.s a farmer of found in AS., but the \h.pyffan,\o puff, blow away (in Napier's 
the public revenue, from pu/i/rcrmus, adj., lielonging to the public Glosses) suggests a sb. •/»/; of imitative origin. Cf. G./>f//re«, topuff, 
revenue. Extended from publicus, public ; see Public. pop, strike, Dan. puffe, to pop, Swed. puffa, to crack, to push ; also 

PUBLICATIOM', a publishing, that which is published. (F. W. pwJF, a puff, a sharp blast, pmffio, to coine in puffs (borrowed 
— E) In Shak. Troil. i. 3. ^26. publication, *a publication,’ from E). Also a puff; interjection, &c. "Dov. puff-er. 

Cot. —L. publieationem, acc. of pmblicatio. <m\j, publicdre, to make p>uff-er-y, f^y,puff-i-ly,puff-i-ness. Aho puff-in, q.y. 
public. public; seePublla PUPITN’, the name of a bird. (E.) */*i//^»,afowle so called;' 

PUBLISH, to make public. (F. — L.) ME puhlischen, pup- Minsheu, ed, 1627. * Puffin, a sort of coot or sea-gull, a bird sup- 
Ikchen. ‘ He was ri?tful, and wolde not puplische hir;' Wyclif, i>osed to be so called from its round belly, as it were swelling and 
Matt. i. 19. Also publLhen, Chaucer, C. T. 8291 (E 41 5). This is puffing out ; * Phillips, ed. 1 706. And in Skelton, Phylyp Sparowe, 
a new formation, confornud to other E verbs in -ishl which arc 454. (The F. paffin is borrowed from E.) Puffjin Island, near 
usually formed from F. verbs in -ir making the pres. part, in -issant. Anglesca, abounds with these birds, or formerly did so ; but the 
It is founded on F. publier, ‘to imblish,’ Cot ^ L. pufr/icare, to ?n«k e W. name for the bird is pal. The reason assigned by Phillips is 
public. * L. /)n6/;(r».s, public. See Public. Dor. publkh-er. prob. the right one; Webster thinks it is named from its peculiar 

PUCE, the name of a colour. (F.— L.) * Puce, of a dark brown swelling beak, which somewhat resembles that of the parrot. The 
colour;’ Todd’s Johnson.— F. puce, a flea; eouleur puce, puce- suffix is apparently diminutival, answering to E. -e« in 
colour^; Hamilton. Thus it is lit. ‘flea- coloured.' The older PUG. a monkey, small kind of dog. (E.) The orig. sense is 
spelling of puce was pulce (Cotgrave).— L. pulicem, acc. of pulex, 'imp ’ or ‘ little demon,’ as in Butler, Uudibras, pt. ii. c. 3, 1 . 635, 
a iIea.4-Gk. tpvkka (,=pvk-ja), a flea. ^ Todd wrongly says and in Ben fonson’s play The Devil is an Ass, in which ‘ Pug, the 
that puce is the same as puke, an old word occurring in Shak. in lesser devil,^ is one of the characters. A weakened form of Fuck. 
puke-stocking, i Hen. IV, ii. 4. 78. Todd also cites ‘Cloths . . . q.v. Cf. Dan. dial. a ‘puck,’ sprite; and (perhai^s) Dan. dial. 
puke, brown-blue, blacks ’ from Stat. 5 and 6 Edw. VI, c. vi. p^ggft R toad. ‘ A pug-dog is a dog with a short monkey-like face ; ’ 

‘ Blackcs, pukes, or other sad colours; * Haklnyt, Voy. i. 357. ‘That Wedg wood. 

same gowne of puke;* Paston l^ctters, iii. 153. The form puke is PUQGRY, FUGGERY, a scarf round the hat. (Hind.) From 
difficult to explain ; the Picard and Walloon form of puce is puche. Hind , pagfs, a turban (Forbes). 

See Fuke. PUGILIBM, the art of boxing. (L.) Pugilism and pugilist are 

FUCK, a goblin, mischievous sprite. (E.) In Shak. Mids. Nt. late words, added by Todd to Johnson's Diet. Coined from L. pugil. 
Dr. ii. I. 40. ME. pouke, P. Plowman, C. xvi. 164, on which a boxer. Allied to L. pug-nus, Gk. uvy-iuj, the fist. And see 
oassage see my note. It also appears in Richard Coer de Lion, pugnacious. 

1 . 366, in Weller, Met. Romances, ii. 25. AS. puca, a goblin ; ‘lar- PUGHACIOUS, combative, fond of fighting. (L.) Rather 
bula, juca* OJO. Glosses, ed. Napier, 23. 2 ; whence the dimin. a late word, K. quotes ‘a furious, pugnacious pope as Julias II,' 
pucel (Toller). Hence also were borrowed Irish puca, an elf, sprite, from Barrow, On the Pope’s Supremacy. [The sb. pugnacity is 
hobgoblin ; >V . pwca, pwei, a hobgoblin. -ficel. pS*/, a wee devil, an in Bacon, Adv. of Learning, book II. viii. 4.] A coined word (with 
imi. .See Pug. ^ saffix-o»5—L.-dsw»)fromL.p»gnd«-,decl.stemofp«gwax,com- 

PUCKER, to gather into folds, to wrinkle. (Scand.) * Pucker, to bative.—L. pugnd-re, to fight, allied to pugnus, the fist; and Gk. 
shrink up or lie uneven, as some clothes are apt to do ; ’ Phillips, ed. uvy-/tfi, the fist ; uv^, adv., with the fist. Der. pugnacious-ly ; also 
1706. ‘faceo/flre, to pucker, or gathei, or cockle, as some stones do pugnacity, from L. acc. pugnaeitatem. And see ex-pugn, im-pugn, 
being wet ; ’ Florio, ed. 1 598. * He fell down ; and not being able op-pugn, re-pugn-ant, pug-il-ist, poni-ard. 

to rise again, h.nl his belly puckered together like a sachel, before the PUISNE, inferior in rank, applied to certain judges in England, 
chamberlain could come to help him;’ Junius, Sin Stigmatised (F.— E) A law term. ‘ Pw'siie or piii««>, vsed in our common law- 
(*^ 39 )f P* * 9 » ffi Todd’s Johnson. The allusion is here to the top bookes . . for the younger ; as in Oxford and Cambridge they call 
of a poke or bag, when drawn closely together by means of the jfwnibr and Slwior, so at Innes of Court they say Pnisiie and A »«>«/;’ 
string ; cf. ‘ to purse up the brows,' from purse, sb., and Ital. sacco/are Minsheu, ed. 1627. The same word as Puny, q.v. 
from taeco; and Norm. dial. pocAar, to crease, to pucker, from PASSANT, powerful, strong. (F.-L.) In Skelton, ed. Dyce, 
poeke, a bag (Moisy). A frequentative form due to prov. E. poo*, i. 303, 1. 3 from bottom. ‘ This is ao puyssant an enemy to nature ; ’ 
pote, a bag ; from Iccl. poki, a bag. Cf. Norm. dial, pouque, a bag Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Ilelth, b. iii. c. 12. -F. puissant, * puisnant, 
See Poke (i). Der.p«e*«r, sb. mighty,’ Cot. Cf. Ital. possente, powerful. fi. The Ital. form 

PUDDIN G, an intestine filled with meat, a sausage ; a soft kind suggests the F. word is formed from a barbarous L. type *possiens, 
of meat, of flour, milk, eggs, flee. (E.) M.E, pudding, P. Plowman, for *possetts (stem possent-), substituted for the true form poiens, 
B. xiii. 106; puding, as a gloss to tueetum, Wright's Voc. p. X04 powerfol; see Potent. y. This barbarism was due to confusion 
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between the pres. part. /o/exA and the infm. /oue, to be able, have 

K r ; see PossiDle. Der. puissant-ly ; puissance, Lydgate, Minor 
IS. i>. 35, from F. puissance, power. Doublet, potent, 

PUKE ( I ), to vomit (E. ?) In Shak. As You Like It, ii. 7. 144. 
Vtov. V,. puke, ILD.p. Prob, imitative; and partly suggested by 
the verb to sMv>, with the same meaning. Cf. G. spucken, to spit 
See Spew, upit; and cf. OF. esput, a spitting, L. sputare, to 
spit. 

PUKE (2), the name of a colour; obsolete. (MDu.) Explained 
by Baret as a colour between russet and black. * Pewke, a colour, 
pers ; ’ Palsgrave. See Nares and Halliwcll ; and cf. Puoe (above), 
from which it certainly differs. It prob. referred at first to the 
quality of the cloth ; see Privy Expenses of Eliz. of York, pp. lao, 
254. i- MDu. putjek, ‘wollen cloath,’ Hexham; puyek, pannus 
laneus, Kilian ; l^o.puik, choice, excellent. 

PULE, to chirp as a bird, whine like an infant, whimper. (K.) 
In Shak. Cor. iv. 2. 52; Romeo, iii. 5. 185. — F. piauler,*to 
jieep, or cheep, as a young bird ; also, to pule or howle, as a young 
whelp ; * Cot. In Gascon, pioula. Cf. Ital. pigolare, to chirp, 
moan, complain. These arc imitative words ; cf. I., plpilare, to chir|}, 
pipnre, to chirp. 

PULL. to draw, try to draw forcibly, to pluck. (E.) ME. pullen, 
P. Plowman, B. xvi. 73 ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, 11 . 68. ‘ And 
let him there*in pulle * — and caused him to be thrust into it ; lit. and 
caused (men) to thrust him into it ; Legends of the Holy Rood, ed. 
Morris, p. 60. I’rob. an E. word; the AS. pullian and the pp. 
npullod, given in Somner's Diet., are correct forms ; ipullud is in 
AS. Leecndoms, i. 362, 1 . 10. p. Wc find, also. Low G. pulen, 
to pick, pinch, pluck, pull, tear, which is the same word ; llrem. 
Wdrtcrb. iii. 373 ; Dan. dial, pulle, to pull. Cf. also Low G.pulleu, 
to drink in gulps (E. to take a pull). Der. pull, sb., Chaucer, Pari, 
of Fowls, 1 . 164. 

PULLET, a young hen. (F.— L.) ME. polete (with one /), 
P. Plowman, B. vi. 3S2. — OF. polete (13th cent., Littre), later 
poulette, ‘a young hen,' Cot. Fem. form of F'. poulet, a chicken, 
diniin. of potde, a hen. » Late I.. pulla, a hen; fem. of pullus, a 
youn g an imal, cognate with E. Poal. q. v. Doublet, poult, q. v. 
PuXJjEYT. a wheel turning on an axis, over which a cord is 

K assed lor raising weights. (F.— L. — Gk.?) Sjielt pulley in 
linsheu, ed. 1627; pulley in Caxton, tr. of Reynard the Fox, ed. 
Arbor, p. 96, 1 . 6 from bottom. [But, in the Prompt. Parv., we 
have the form poleyne; and in Chaucer, C. T. 10498 (F 184^, we 
find polyuii {polivi'i), riming with dryui (drivii). p. The last form is 
difficult to explain ; but we may derive poleyne from F. pnulnin, ‘ a 
foie, or colt, also the ro|)c wherewith wine is let down into a seller, 
a pully-rope,* Cot. ‘ Par le punlain on descend le vin en cave ; ’ 
Rabelais, G.'irg. i. 5 (Littre).— laite L. pullUnum, acc. of pulldnus, a 
colt. — L. jiullus, a young animal ; see Pullet (above). Cf. Late L. 
polunus, a pulley or jiullcy-rope. y. The transference of sense 
causes no difficulty, as the words for * horse ’ or * goat ’ are applied 
in other cases to contrivances for the exertion of force or bearing a 
strain ; thus MF. poutre, a filly, also means * a beam ' (Cot.) ; and F. 
chevre, a goat, also means a kind of cnaiie. The Late L. words for 
•colt’ are remarkably numerous, including (liesidcs pullanus) the 
forms pulinus, pullenus, pulletrum, polassus, poledrus, polenus, poletus ; 
also fideria, polina, a filly.') 8. But the mod. E. pulley is from F. 
poulie, ‘ a pulley ; * Cot. OF. poidie, polie, pollye, Supp. to Godefroy ; 
cf. Late L. poledia, a crane, Jtal. puleggia, a pulley. Perhaps from 
Late L. *pdlidia, pi. of *pdlidium, representing Late Gk. *wwKiSiov, 
a little colt, dimin. of Gk. irwAor, a colt. Cf. OF. poulier, a pulley, 
answering to Late Gk. vwXApiov, a little colt. ^ I^iez derives 
E. pulley from F. poulie, and then, conversely, F. poulie from E. 
pull ; which i?. very unlikely. G. Paris {Komania, July, 1898, p. 486) 
s^gests tJk. *iroKiliuiv, dimin. of vuKos, a pivot, axis ; see Pole (2). 
PULMONARY, affecting the lungs. (L.) Blount, Gloss., ed. 
1674, has pulmonarious, diseased in the lungs. Englished from L 
pulmanurius, belonging to the lungs, diseased in the lungs.— L. 
puhnoH-, stem of pulmo, a lung. p. The L. ptdmo is cognate with 
Gk. uktvfMv, more commonly wtiiijuav, a lung ; the change to the 
latter form being due to association with wveC-fio, breath, from 
wviety {for vvif up), to blow. But (for *plu-mo'l) and Gk. 
wAfv/MW are from a root PLEU ; whence also I.ith. plauczei, pi. the 
lungs (Prellwitz). Dor. pulmond-c, from L. pulmoni-, decl. stem of 
pidmo. 

PULP, the soft fleshy part of bodies, any soft mass. (F.— L.) 

* The ptdpe or pith of plants ; ’ M insheu. — F. pvlpe, ‘ the pulp or pith 
of plants ; * Cot. — L. pulpa, the fleshy portion of animal bodies, pulp 
of fruit, pith of wood. Der. pulp-y^ ptdp-i-uess\ pulp~ous, pulp- 
ous ~ness, 

PULPIT» a platform for speaking from. (F. - 1*) ME. ptdpit, 
P. Plowman’s Crede, ed. Skeat, 1 . 661 ; pulpet, Chaucer, C. T. 12325 i 


(C 391).— OF. pulpite, 'a pulpit,' Cot. — L. pulpitum, a scaffold, 
platform, esp. a stage for actors. 

PULSATE, to throb. (L.) A modem word, directly from L. 
pulsatus, pp. of pulsare, to beat. It is no doubt due to the use of the 
sb. pulsation, in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, from F. pulsation’, from 
L. pulsationem, acc. of pulsaiio, a beating ; from the same verb. 
p. The orig. sense of pulsare was simply * to beat ; ’ it is a frequenta- 
tive verb, formed from puls-us, pp. of pdlere, to drive. L. pello is 
for *peUno ; cf. Gk. wik-pa-pat, ‘ I draw near quickly ; * Brugmann, 
ii. S 612. Der. pulsat-ion, as above; pulsat-ive, pulsat-or-y; pulse 
(i), q.v. From the L. pellere we have also ap-peal, peal, eom-pel, 
dis-pel, ex-pel, im-pel, inter-pell-at-ion, pro-pel, im-pulse, re-peal, re- 
pel, re-pulse ; and see pelt (1), prtrsy, ^Ise (1), push. 

PULSE (1), a throb, vibration. (F. — L.) Puls in Pal^ave. 
ME. pous (in which the I is dropped), P. Plowman, B. xvii. 66.— F. 
pouh, ‘the pulse,’ Cot. — L. pulsum, acc. of pulsus, a beating; also 
tlie beating of the pulse, a pulse. — L /k/sms, jip. of pellere, to drive; 
see Pulsate. 

PULSE (2), grain or seed of beans, pease, &c. (L.) ME. /»/«. 
*A 11 maner ptds is goode, the fitche outeiake’ — eveiy kind of pulse 
is good, except the vetch; Palladius on Husbandry, b. i. 1 . 723. —L. 
puls, a thick jiap or pottage made of meal, pulse, &c., the primitive 
food of the Romans before they became acquainted with bread 
(White). Cf. Gk. nokros, porridge. ^ Perhaps through the inter- 
mediate OF. /o/s, /om. (Norm. dial. /«ii/i), porridge; cl. Somersets, 
/v/se, pottage. Der. poultice, q. v. 

PUIiVERISE, to pound to dust. (F.— L.) ‘ To pulverate or to 
to beate into dust;’ Minsheu, ed. 1627.— MF. pulverizer, 
‘to pulverize,’ Cot. — Late L. puluenzdre, to pulverise ; I., puluerdre, 
to scatter dust, also to pulverise. — L. />»/w«r-, decl. base of puluis, 
dust. The suffix -ise answers to the usual F. -her (occasional -izer). 
Late I., -izare, imitated from Gk. -i^nv. p. L. puluis is allied to 
L. pollis, pollen, line meal ; Gk. vdkrj, meal, dust. Sec Powder. 
PUMA, a large carnivorous animal. (Peruvian.) ‘ The American 
animal, which the natives of Peru call puma, and to which the 
Europeans have given the denomination of lion, has no mane ; ’ tr. of 
Buffon’s Nat. Hist., London, 1792.— Peruvian puma. 

PUMICE, a hard, spongy, volcanic mineral. (F.— L.) ME. 
pomeys, pomyee. Prompt. Parv. [AS. pumie-stun, pumice-stone ; Voc. 
148. 3.] But the MIS. pomyee is from OF, pomis (Godefroy). — L. 
pumicem, acc. of pumex, pumice. p. So named from its light, 
spongy nature, resembling sea-foam. From an Idg. base *spoim-, 
whence also AS. /am, foam ; see Bpuzne. Doublet, pounce (2). 
PUMMEL, the same as Pommel, q. v. 

PUMP (1), a machine for raising water. (F. —Teut.) ME. 
pumpe. Prompt. Parv. — F. pompe, ‘ a pump ; ’ Cot. Gf Teut. origin. 
— Low G. pumpe, a pump ; of which a fuller form is plumpe, which is 
likewise an imitative form. Cf. prov. (j. plumpen, to pump. The 
Low G. plumpen also means to plump, to fall plump, to move suddenly 
but clumsily ; so that the sense of ‘ pumping ’ arose from the plunging 
action of the piston or, as it is sometimes called, the plunger, esp. 
when made solid, as in the force-puni]). Allied to Plump (3), of 
imitative origin. Cf. prov. £. plump, a pump, plumpy, to pump 
(Cornwall); also Du. pomp, Swed. pump, Dan. pumpe, and even 
Russ, pompa, a ])ump ; all borrowed words from Teutonic. Also 
the imitative forms Span, and Port, bomba, a pump, a bomb ; and 
Hamburg pumpel, a jiiston (Richey). Der. pump, verb ; spelt pumpe 
in Palsgrave. 

PUMP (2), a Ihin-soled shoe. (F.-I..-Gk.) In Shak. Mids. 
Nt. Dr. iv. 2. 37 ; explained by Schmidt to mean ' a light shoe, often 
worn with ribbons formed into the shape of flowers.’ So called 
because worn for ‘pomp ' or ornament, by persons in full dress. — F. 
pompe, * pomp, state, solemnity, magnificence, ostentation ; a pied de 
plomb et de pompe, with a slow and stately gate ’ [gait] ; t!ot. The 
use of this MF. proverb connects the word particularly with the foot 
and its ornament. Cf. Low G. pump, pomp ; whence pump-boxe, 
old-fashioned large stockings (Bremen). Sec farther under Pomp. 
PUMPION, J?UMP!EIN, a kind of gourd. (F. — L.— Gk.) 
Spelt pumkin in W. Dampier, A New Voyage (1699), i. 203. The 
form jnmpkin is a corruption from the older word pompon or pumpion, 
in which the suffix, not being understood, has bran replaced by the 
E. dimin. suffix -kin. Pumpion is in Shak. Merry Wives, iii. 3. 43. 
Better pompon, as in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xix. c. 5. — MF. pompon, 
•a pumpion, or melon;’ Cot. [Ital. ^pone (Florio).] Formed, 
with inserted m, from L. pepdnem, acc. of pepo, a large melon, 
pumpkin.— Gk. uiuom, a kind of melon, not eaten till quite ripe.— 
Gk. uiwwr, cooked by the sun, ripe, mellow; from the base wir-, 
seen in uiuruv, to cook ; see Cook, and Pip (2). 

PUN, to play upon words. (E.) * A corporation of dull punning 
drolls ; ’ Dryden, Art of Poetry, 1. 358. The older sense of pun was 
to pound, to beat ; hence to pun is to pound words, to beat them 
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into new senses, to hammer at forced similei. ‘ He would pun thee 
into shivers with his fist;* Shale. Troil. ii. i. 4a : and see Nares. 
Pun is a dialect form of pounds to bruise ; see Found (3) ; cf. 
Swed. dial, punna, to slap one playfully; punn, a playful slap on 
the back (Rietz). Der. pi/n, sb., Spectator, no. 61 ; punn^ing\ pun- 
ster^ Gua^ian, no. 39, a coined word, like trick-sttr. 

FUNOH (i), to pierce or perforate with a sharp instrument. 
(F.— L.) * Punch, or Punehing-iron, a shoemaker's tool to make 

holes with;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. In Shak. Rich. Ill, v. 3. 135. 
ME. puncken, to prick ; see Prompt. Parv. This verb seems to have 
been coined from the older sb. punehion or punehon, spelt punehm in 
Prompt. Parv., denoting the kind of awl used for punching or 
perforating ; shortened to punehe, spelt ponehe. Wills and Invent., i. 

See further under Flinoneon (i). Der. punch, a 
kind of awl, as above. Mr Distinct from punch (3), q. v. 

FUlfCH (a), to beat, bruise. (F. — L.) In the phrase *to punch 
one’s head,’ the word is not the same as punch (i), but is a mere ab- 
breviation of punish. In fact, ' to punish a man about the head ' has 
still the same meaning. This is clearly shown by the entries in the 
Prompt. Parv., p. 416. * Punehyn, or chastysyn, punysshen, Vomo, 

castigo ; ’ and again, ‘ Punchynge, punysshinge, Punicio.* So also : 
*Punchyth me, Lorde,’ Le. punish me; Cov. Myst., p. 75. See 
PuniBh. ^ For the suppression of the 1 in punish, cf. ME. pulshen, 
to polish, P. Plowm.'in, A.v. 257, foot-notes; and vanshen, to vanish, 
id. C. XV. 217. In the present instance, punchen was readily sug- 
gested by the like-sounding word bunchtn, with much the same 
sense. Hence the entry: * Punchyn, or bunehyn, Trudo, tundo;* 
Promp t. Parv. 

FninCH (3), a beverage composed of spirit, water, lemon-juice, 
sugar, and spice. (Hindi— Skt.) * Punch, a strong drink made of 
brandy, water, lime-juice, sugar, spice, &c. ; * Phillips, ed. 1 706. 
Wedgwood cites two most interesting quotations. ‘ At Nerule is 
made the best arrack or Nepo da Goa, with which the English on 
this coast make that enervating liquor called pounehe (which is 
Hindostan for five) from five ingredients ; * Fryer, New Account of 
blast India and Persia, 1697. ‘ Or to drink ptdepuntz (at Goa) which 

is a kind of drink consisting of aqua-vita;, rose-water, juice of citrons, 
and sugar ; ’ Olearius, Travels to the Grand Duke of Muscovy an<l 
Persia, 1669. It was introduced from India, and apiiarently by the 
way of Goa ; and is named from consisting of five ingredients.— 
Hindi patuh, five; Rate’s Diet., 1875, p. 394 ; cf. Hindustani panj.<^ 
Skt. panchan, five, cognate with E. ; see Mve. ^ Perhaps ii is 
interesting to oliserve that, whereas we used to speak of four elements, 
the numlier of elements in Sanskrit is^ve; see Rcnfey, p. 658, col. 3, 
I. 5 ; cf. Skt. pafichatva-, the five elements ; paflchaka-, consisting of 
five. It is, at any rate, necessary to add that the Hindi and Skt. 
short a is pronounced like E. u in mud or punch ; hence the E. S{h:11- 
ii^. .See Funoh in Yule. 

FUIT'CH '4), a short, hump-backed fellow in a puppet-show. 
(Ital. — L.) In this sense. Punch is a contraction of Punchinello. In 
the Spectator, no. 14, the puppet is first called Punchinello, and after- 
wards Punch. * Punch, or Punchinello, a fellow of a short and thick 
size, a fool in a play, a stage-puppet ; * Phillips, ed. 1 706. The pi. 
Punchinellos occurs twice in fiutler. Sat. on our Imitation of the 
French, 11. 26, 99; it occurs as early as a.D. 1666 (Nares). p. 
Punchinello is a corruption of Ital. pulcinello, by the change of / to n 
(cf. Palermo from L. Panormus) ; and the E. sound of chi corresponds 
to Ital. ei. Pulcinello was a character in Neapolitan comedy repre- 
senting a foolish peasant who utters droll truths (Schcler) ; Raretti 
and Meadows only give the fem. pulcinello, * punch, buftoon of a 
puppet-show.’ These are dimin. forms of Ital. pulcina, ' a yoong 
chicken,' Florio; fem. pulcina. The latter form is from the same 
source (with a different suffix) as Ital. pulcella, a girl, maiden 
(F. pucelle), and all the words are from L. ptillus, the young of any 
animat, whence also F. poule (from Late L. pulla), a young hen. j 
Thus the lit. sense of Ital. piddnello is ' little chicken.’ See further 
under Pullet. ^ Perha]^ the £. form is due to confusion with 
prov. E. punch, idiort, fat, punchy, pot-bellied (Ilalliwell) ; words 
which are prob. closely connected with Bunon, q.v. *Did hear 
them coll their fat child Punch, ... a word of common use for all 
that is thick and short;’ Pepys’ Diary, Apr. 30, 1669. In the 
phrase ‘ Punch and Judy,* Judy is the usual abWviation from Judith, 
once com mon as a female name. 

PnsrOHBOBr (I), a steel tool for stamping or perforating; a 
punch. (ONorth F.— I..) Our mod. sb. punch is a familiar contrac- 
tion of puncheon, which occurs rather early. ME. punehon. Prompt. 
Parv. Punsoune, a dagger, occurs in Barbour’s Bruce, i. 545 ; see my 
note on the line. ONorth-F. ponchon (Supp. to Godefroy, s.v. 
poinfon), also pmnehon (as in mod. Norman dial.) ; corresponding to 
OF. pmnpoH, MF. poinson, 'a bodkin, also a puncheon, also a stamp, 
mark, print, or seale ; * Cot. Mod. F. pmnpon ; cf. Gascon pounehoun 


(Moncaut), Prov. pounehoun (Mistral), Span. ft pundi; Ital. 

punzone, ‘a bodkin, or any sharp pointed thing, also a piece [wine- 
vessel], a barcll,’ Florio. — L. punctionem, acc. o( punetiOf^ a pruning, 
puncture ; Dies remarks that this sb., which in L. is feminine, 
changes its gender to masc. in F., &c. , whilst changing its Mnse 
from ‘pricking* to the concrete ‘pricking-instrument.* Allied to 
punctus, pp. of pungere, to prick; see Pungent. Dar. punch (i). 
And see Wtow. 

PUNCHEOIT (3), a cask, a liquid measure of 84 ^lons. 
(ONorth-F.— L.) ‘Butte, pipe, puncheon, whole barrel!, halfe 

barrel!, firken, or other caske;* Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 273.— 
ONorth-F. ponchon (see Norm. dial, poinchon in Moisy, OF. poinfon 
in Supp. to Godefroy) ; MF. poinson, ‘a wine-ves.sell ; * Cot. fi. It 
is not certain that OF. poinfon, MF. poinson, a bodkin, and poinson, 
a cask, are the same word. It is gen. sn])posed that they are quite 
distinct, owing to the wide difference in sense. Rut 1 am inclined to 
think tiiat F. poinson remains the same word in all its senses, the 
wine-vessel licing so named from the ‘ .stamp, mark, print, or seale * 
upon it, the stamp being produced by a puncheon or stamping- 
instrument. That is, I regard Funoheon (2) as identical with 
Puncheon (l). Cf. MItal. punzone, ‘ a liodkin, barell, hogshead 
for wine, golds mith’s pouncer, little stamp ; ’ Florio. 
PUNCHINEIiliO, the same as Punch (4), q.v. 
PUNCTATE, PUNCTATED, punctured. (L.) A botanical 
term. Coined with suffix -ate ( » L. -dtus) from L. punct-um, a })oint, 
dot. See Puncture, Pungent. 

PUN CTIliIO, a nice point in behaviour. (Span.— L.) ‘ Your 
courtier practic, is he that is yet in his path, his course, his way, anrl 
hath not touched the punctilio or point of his hoiies;’ Ren Jonson, 
Cynthia’s Revels, Act ii. sc. i (Amorphus). Rather from Span. 
puntillo, a nice point of honour, than from the equivalent ital. 
puntiglio. In fact, the word is spelt punctilio in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674. The c is an E. insertion, due to confusion with punctuate, &c. 
The li represents tlie sound of the .Span. ll. fi. Span, puntillo is a 
dimin. of punto, a point. — L. punctum, a point; see Point. Der. 
Jiunetili-ous, -ly, -ness. 

PUNCTUAL, exact in observing appointed times. (F. — I..) 
Minsheu, ed. 1627, has (etnctuall and the sb. punctualitie. See Trench, 
Select Glossary.— F. poncluel, ‘ puuctuall,’ Cot. — Late L. *puncluiilis, 
not recorded; but the adv. pane/ wd/i/fr, exactly, occurs A.D. 144c; 
Ducoiigc.- L. punctu-, for punctum, a point ; with suffix -Tilis. (Per- 
haps punctalis, from the stem punct-, would have been more correct.) 
See Point. Dw r . pun ctual-ly. punctual-i-ty. 

PUNCTUATE, to divide sentences by marks. (L.) A 
modern word ; added by Todd to Jolmsun’s Diet. Suggested by 
F. punciuer, * to point, . . mark, or distinguish by points ; ’ Cot. — 
Late L. punctuare, to determine, define. Formed from L. punctu-, 
for punctum, a fioint ; sec FoinL (Perhaps punctate, from the stem 
punct-, would have lieen a more correct form.) Der. punetuat-ion, 
from F. punctuation, ‘a pointing ; ’ Cot. 

FUNCTUBE, a prick, small hole made with a sharp point. 
(L.) * Wounds and punctures ; ’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. 
c. 3. § 38. ME. puncture, Lanfrank, Science of Cirurgie, p. 16, 1. 9. 
— L. punctura, a prick, puncture. Allied to punctus, pp. of pungere, 
to ^ck ; see Pungent, Point. Der. puncture, verb. 

PUNDIT, a learned man. (Skt.) Not in Todd’s Johnson. — Skt. 
pan 4 ita- (with cerebral n and d), adj., learned ; sb. a wise man, 
scholar.- Skt. puri^, to heap up or together. ^ The K u repre- 
s gits Skt. short a, as in Punch (3). 

PUNGENT, acrid to taste or smell, keen, sarcastic. (L.) In 
Phillips, ed. lyoiS. Pungency occurs earlier, in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674. — L. /wngen/-, stem of pres. part, of pungere, to prick, pt. t. 
pu-pug-i, pp. punctus ; from the base PEUG, to prick. See Point. 
Der. pungent -ly, pungenc-y. From the L. pungere we also have 
point, with its derivatives; also punct-ate, q. punel-ilio, q. v., 
punct-u-al, q.v., punct-u-ate, q.v., punct-ure, q.v. Also com-punct- 
fon, ex-punge, pounce (l), punch {}), puncheon (i). Doublet, pmgnant. 
FUNIBS, to chasten, chastise. (F. — L.— Gk.) ME. punisehen, 
P. Plowman, B. iii. 78. — F. puniss-, stem of pres. part, of punir, to 
punish.— L.punf re, to punish, exact a penalty; OLat y>oenire.— L. 
poena, a penalty. — Gk. voivq, a penalty; whence £. Pain, q.v. 
Der. punish-able, from F. ^nissable, ' punishable,’ Cot. ; punish- 
ment, L. L. L. iv. 3. 63, a coined word, substituted for ME. punicion 
(spelt punyssyon in Berners, tr. of Froissart, v. ii. c. 39), which is 
from F. punition, ‘a punishment,* Cot., from L. acc. pwltionem. 
Also punish-er ; and (from L. punire) im-punity. And see penance, 
penitence, punch (3). 

‘ FUNK, a prostitute. (Low G.) In Shak. Merry Wives, ii. a. M'* 
Cotgrave explains F. gouge as ‘ a souldier’s pug, or punk.’ Evidently 
a slang word, and probably imported by soldiers from the Low 
Countnes. According to the Bremen Wbrtcrbuch, it nKiy Iwve 
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come (ultiinately} from Bremen ; for Punken-diek was the name of 
a dike, with houses near it on the river Weser, in the eastern subutb 
of Bremen, which was formerly notorious for evil-livers; whence 
probably the K. word punk, (According to Schmellcr, the Bavarian 
word punken meant a kind of cabbage.) 

FUNKAH, a large fan. (Hind.— Skt.) Hind, pankhd, a fan; 
.illied to pank/i, a wing, feather; Forbes.— Skt. /aits Aa-, a wing. Cf. 
Pen. pankan, ‘ a sieve, a fan ; ' Rich. Diet. p. 338, 

PUNT (I ', a ferry-boat, a flat-bottomed boat. (L.— C.) * Ulysses 
in a punt, or small bottom ; ’ Holland’s Pliny, bk. 35, ch. x. p. 537 a. 
AS. punt ; ‘ Pontonium, punt ; * Voc. 166. 2 ; ‘ Caudex, punt ; * Voc. 
181. 31. (^Caudex means a boat hollowed out of a tree.) Abbre- 
viated from L. /on/o, a ])unt, Ciesar, Bellum Civile, iii. 29: also, 
a pontoon. (.)f Celtic origin ; Celt, tyjie *qontos ; Stokes-Fick, p. 62. 
Given by Ctesar as a Gaulish word. 

PUNT (2). to play at the game of cards called bas.set. (F.— 
Span. — L.'j *I would punt no more;’ Pope, The Basset-table, 

1. 68. * Punter, a term used at the game of cards called 

liasset;* Phillips, ed. 1706. — F. ponte, ‘a punter; a punt;' also 
ponter, ‘ to punt ; ’ Hamilton, llntzfeld gives F. ponte as a term in 
the game of o/a Are, meaning an ace of hearts or diamonds. —.Span. 
punto, a point, also, a pi]) at cards. — L. puncium, a iroint; see 
^ Perhaps immediately from Spanish. 

PUNY, small, feeble, inferior in size or strength. (F.— L.) In 
Shak. Rich. II, iii. 2. 86 ; also puisny, As You Like It, iii. 4. 46. And 
see Trench, Select Glossary. — A F. /narf. Year-books of Edw. 1, i. 
83; s]>elt puisne, iii. 317; MF. /»»W, ‘ puny, younger, lami after,' 
Cot. Mod. F. puinc, younger. Thus the lit. sense is * horn after; ’ 
hence, younger, junior, inferior. — L. post nhtus, born after. See 
Fostexior and Natal. Doublet, puisne, 9. v. 

PUPA, a chrysalis. (L.) A scientific icrin. — L. pupa, a girl, 
doll, pujijiet ; hence, the sense of undeveloped insect. Fern, of pupus, 
a bw, child. Allied to pu-tus, pu-er, a boy ; from ^PEU, t<i beget; 
see Puerile. Der. tntp-il, pupp-et, pupp-y. 

FUFHj (i), a scholar, a ward. (F. — L.) In Sjienser, F. Q. ii. 
8. 7. — M F. /M/iie, *a pupill, ward ; ’ Cot. Mod. F. /w/iZ/e. Pro- 
perly a masc. sb. — L. pupillum, acc. of p^Hpillus, an orphan-boy, 
orphan, a ward; dimin. from Jupus, a boy; see Pupa. Der. 
pupil-age, Spenser, Verses to I.ord (ircy, 1. 2 ; pupill-ar-y, from F. 
pupilaire, * pupillary,’ Cot., L. pupilldris, belonging to a pupil. Also 
ptipil (2). 

PUPIL (2), the central spot of the eye. (F, — L.) Spelt pupill 
in Bacon, Nat. Hist. $ 868. — F. pupille, the pupil (Hatzfcld). 
A /ew. sb. ; which distinguishes it from the word above. — I... 
pupilla, a little girl ; also, the apple of the eye, or pupil. Fcm. of 
pupillus; see Pupil (i). % The name seems to be due to the 

small images seen in the pupil ; cf. the (.)E. phrase ‘ to look babies 
in the eyes,’ 

PUPPET, a small doll, little figure. (F.— L.) ME. pofet. 
King Alisaunder, 1. 335 ; Chaucer, C. 1'. 13631 (B 1891).— OF. 
pfMpette, Godefroy; My. puupctte, ‘a little baby, puppet ; ’ Cot. 
Diiniii. from L. puppa, a <loll ; variant of pupa ; see l^pa. 

PUPPY, (1) a whel]) ; (2) a dandy. (F. — L.1 i. In Shak. 

Oth. i. 3. 341 ; a puppy-dog, K. John, ii. 460. Here (as in lev-y, 
jur-y) the final -y an.swers to F. -#>, — F. poupte, ‘ a baby, a puppet ; ’ 
t!ut. Here, by * baby,’ Cotgrave means a doll; but it is clear that 
in E. the word was made to mean a lap-dog ; cf. ' smale ladies 
topis ; ’ Book of St. Alban’s, fol. f 4, back. I'he P". poupee (as if 
Irnm \..*puppatd) is due to L. fupa ; see Puppet. 2. In the sense 
of ‘ dandy,’ puppy occurs in the Guardian ('lodd’s Johnson). This 
is the same word, used in contempt, as in Henry VIII, v. 4. 30 ; 
pel haps ufTected by the MP'. pnupin ox popin, ‘spruce, neat, trimme, 
line,’ Cot. C.f. popiner, ‘to trimme or trick up liimstlf,’ id.; 
mod. p'. /(lire le poupin, to play the fop. This word answers to 
a Ijite L. *t'upphius (not found), and is a derivative from L. fupus, 
a boy. Der. pupfy-ism. Also pup, which is an abbreviation for 
puppy ; whcnce/«/>, verb, formerly as in Holland, tr, of Pliny, 

b. XXX. c. 14. 

FUR-, prclix. (F. — L.) E. pur- answers to OF. pur~,F. pour-, 
prefix, which is the P\ prep, pour, for, a curious variation of 1.^ pro, 
for. Thus pur- and pro- are cejui valent ; and words like purvey and 
provide are mere doublets. ^ In the word pur-blind, the prefix 
has a diflerent value. 

PURBLIND, nearly blind. (Hybrid; F.-L., and E.) This 
wonl has sniTcred a considerable change of sense, almost parallel to 
the strange change in the case of Parboil, q.v. The orig. sense 
was wholly blind, as in Rob. of Clone., p. 376, 1. 7713 t ‘ Messolde 
pnlte onte bojie is eye, and makye him pur AZind’ — they should put 
out both his eyes, and make him quite blind. See Spec, of F.ng. 
ed, Morris and SkMt, p. 14, 1. 390. Sir T. Elyot writes toreblynde. 
The Govemonr, b. Iii. c. 3. §3; so also in Levins. In Wyclif, 


Exod. xxi. 26, the earlier version has pwre hiynde, where the later has 
oon ijed (i.e. one-eyed), and the Vulgate has luscos. So also *pur- 
blynde, Inscus ; ’ Prompt. Parv. Even in Shak. we have both senses : 
(i) wholly blind, L. L. L. iii. 181, Romeo, iL 1. 12 ; and (2) partly 
blind, Venus, 679, i Hen. VI, ii. 4. ai. p. It is clear that 
‘ wholly blind ’ is the orig. sense, and that which alone needs an 
etymology ; whilst ‘ partly blind’ is a secondary sense, due perhaps 
to some confusion with the verb to pore, as shown by the spelling 
poreblind; or to a mistaken derivation from Gk. wup6s, blind. 
Purblind -*pure-ldind, i.e. wholly blind; see Pure and BUnd. 
For the use of pure as an adv., cf. * pure fox his love ’ = merely for 
his love, Tw. Nt. v. 86. Der. purblind-ly, purblind-ness. 
PURCHASE, to acquire, obtain by labour, obtain by jiayment. 
(F.— L.) ME. /»/rcAa««i, purchacen, Rob. of Glouc. p. 16, 1. 3^5 
Ch.nucer, C.T. 610 (A 608). The usual sense is ‘ to acquire.’— OF. 
purchacer, later pourchasser, ‘eagerly to jmrsuc, . . purchase, pro- 
cure,’ Cob — OF. pur, F. pour, for; and chasser, to chase. Formed 
after the analogy of F. poursuivre (.Scheler). See Pur- and 
ChaAO; also Furaue. "Dor. purchase, ^\i.,'MF..purchas,pourehas, 
Chaucer, C. T. 258 (A 256), from OF. purchas, later pourchas, 

‘ eager ^rsuit,’ Cot. ; purchas-er, purchas-ahle. 

PURE, unmixed, real, chaste, mere. (F. — L.) ME. pur, Rob. 
of Glouc., j). 8,1. 184 ; where it rimes wilh/ur.^ fire. PI. pure (dis- 
syllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 1281 (A 1279). — F. pur, niasc., pure, 
fern., ‘pure,’ Col.— L. /un/m, acc. of purus, pure, clean. — ^PEU, 
to purify, cleanse ; cf. Skt. pu, to purify ; see Fire. Der. pure-ly, 
pure-ness ; pur-ist, pur-ism (coined words) ; and see pour, purge, 
pur-i-fy, pur-i-t-an, pur-i-ty, spurge. From the same root, fire, 
bureau, com-pute, de-pute, dis-pute, im-pute, re-pute, am-put-ate, de- 
put-y, count ( 2), &c. 

PURPLE, the older form of purl ; see Purl (3). 

PURGE, to purify, clear, carry away impurities. (F. — L.) 
MR. purgen, Chaucer, C. T. 14953 (H 4143). — F. purger, ‘to 
purge,* Cot. — L. purgure, to cleanse, purge. L. purgdreBm 

purigare (Plautus has expurigatio) ; from pur-, stem of purns, pure, 
and -ig-, weakened form of ag- (ag-ere), to do, m.*ike, cause. See 
Pure and Agent. Der. ptirg at-ion, ME. purgadoun, Wyclif, 
Heb. i. 3, from F. /Mrga/ioB<L, acc. /Mrgii/ifiwfw, from purgdre\ 
purgat-ive, orig, adj., Mach. v. 3. 55, from purgatiuus \ purgat- 
or-y, ME. purgatorie, Ancren Riwle, p. 126, 1. 8, from F. purgatoire 
(of which an old form was prob. * purgatorie), which from L. purgd- 
torius, adj., cleansing, purifying ; purgat-or-i-al ; purg-ing, sb,, ex- 
pur^te. And see spurge. 

jPURIPY, to make pure. (F. — L.) ME. purifien, Wyclif, 
Deeds [Acts], xxi. 26. — F. purifier, ‘to purifie,’ Col. — L. purifiedre, 
to make pure. — 1 .. puri-, for phrtis, pure ; and fic-, for far- {facere)', to 
make. Der. purifi-er, purify-ing\ also purific-at-ion, ME. /nr/^ra- 
cioun, Wyclif, John, iii. 25, from F. purification, from L. acc. turifi- 
edtiiinem ; purifie- nt-or-y, a coined word, as if from a L. adj. 
*phrificdtorius . 

PURIM, an annual Jewish fe.stival ; the feast of lots. (Ileb. — 
Pers.) In Esther, iii. 7 ; ix. 26. — Ileb. purim, lots; jjI. of pur, a 
lot. Of Pers. origin ((jesenius). 

PURITAN. one who pretends to great purity of life. (L.) The 
name was first given, about A.D. 15O4, to persons who aimed at 
greater purity of life, &c., than others (Haydn). I'requently in 
Sh.nk. All’s Well, i. 3. 56, 98 ; Tw. Nt. ii. 3. 152, 155, 159 ; Wint. 
Talc, iv. 3. 46 ; Pericles, iv. 6. 9. A barbarous K formation, with 
suffix -an ( — L. -anus), from the word Jntrit-y or the I., purit-ds. 
See Purity. Der. Puritan-i-c-al, Puritan-ism. ^ The F. puritain 
is borrow ed fro m E. 

PURITY, the condition of being pure, pureness. (F.— I..) 
ME. purete, Ancren Riwle, p. 4, 1. 21 ; the e (after r) was afterwards 
altered to/, to biing the word nearer to the L. spelling.- F. purete, 
‘purity,’ Cot. — L. puritdtem, acc. of puritas, purity; formed with 
suffix -tds from puri-, for purus, jjurc ; see Pure. 

PURL (i), to flow with a soft murmuring sound. (Scand.) 

‘ A pipe, a little moistened, . . maketh a more solemnc sound, than 
if the pipe were dry ; but yet with a sweet degree of sibillation, or 
purling ; ’ Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 230. The word is rather Scand. 
than E., Uring preserved in Norw. purla, to well up, MSwed. porla 
(Ihre), Swed. porla, to purl, bubble as a stream. But it is 

merely a frequentative form, with the usual suffixed -I from the 
imitative prov. E. word pirr ox purr, for which see Purr. Cf. 
Irish and Gael, bururm, a purling noise, a gurgling ; Du. barrelen, 
to bubble up. Low G. burreln, purreln, to bubble up, AS. bur-na, 
a well ; see Boum (2). ^ Purl, to curl, Shak. Lucr. 1407, is 

f rom the rippling of a purling stream. 

PURL (2), spiced or medicated beer or ale. (F.-L. ?) ‘ Purl, 
a sort of drink made of ale mingled with the juice of wormwood ; ’ 
Phillips, ed. 1706. *A double mug of purle;* Spectator, no. 88. 
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But I gupTOse the spelling to be a mistaken one, due to confusion dark with storms was also called oTi'o^,^ wine-coloured, win^ark; 
with Pwl (i). It should surely be /ear/, from F. /er/e, a pearl; apparently from the dark shade of brooding douds. Hence the ety« 
see Pearl. See /er/e, adj., and /er/«r, verb, in Littrd. The word mology is from Gk. to grow dark, used of the vax^g sea ; 

was a term in cookery; thus sucr§ ^rle is sugar boiled twice; a reduplicated form !B*^p^vp-^tv)ofGk.^vp»if,io 

bouillon perle, jelly-broth (Hamilton). So also Du. parelon, paarltn, mix up, mingle, confound, orig. to stir violently. Allied to Skt. 
to pearl, sparkle, rise in small bubbles, like pearls (Calisch) ; G. root frAur, to be active, L. /urcre, to rage ; see Fury. ^ The AS. 
ptrleUf to rise in small bubbles like pearls, to pearl (Fliigel) ; /cr/e, purpur is borrowed directly from Latin. So also G. purpur^ See, 
a pearl, drop, bubble. Hence purl, a drink with bubbles on the Pe r, pu rple, verb. And see porphyry. 

surface. PUTUPOBT, to imply, mean, intend. (F.— L.) In Bacon, Life 

PCTilli (3), to form an edging on lace, to form an embroidered of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 146, 1 . a^. (And prob. a much older 
border, to invert stitches in knitting. (F.—L.) ‘ Needlework purled word.)— OF. porporter, pourporter, to mtend, whence the sb. purport^ 
with gold; ’ An Eng. Garner, ed. Arber, ii. 37 (1533). Just as the tenour. Not in Cotgiuve; but Godefroy gives the verb porporUr, 
word above should be spelt pearl, it is found, conversely, that the pourporter, to declare, inform, and the sb. purport, tenour ; and notes 
present word is often misspelt pearl \ by the same confusion. It is the phrase selon le purport, according to Ihe purport.— OF. pur, 
a contraction of the old word to purfle, to embroider on an edge. F. pour, from L. pro, according to; and. ¥, porter, to bear, carry, 
* Purfied with gold and pearl of rich assay;’ .Spenser, F. Q. i. from L. /or/ore, to carry. A similar application of F. /or/cr occurs 
a. 13. ME. pu^len, Chaucer, C. T. 193. — OF. porfiler, later pour- in E. import. See Pur- and Port (1). Per. purport, sb., used by 
filer. ^Pourfiler dor, to purfle, tinsell, or overcast with gold Si)cnser with the sense of * disguise,' F. Q. iii. 1. 52, the lit. sense 
thread, &c. ; Cot. — OF. /or, F. pour, from L. pro, from (whidi is bei ng ra ther * declaration ’ or * pretext.’ 

often confused, as Schelcr remarks, with F. par, L. per, throughout, PUBPOSF (i), to intend. (F. — L.— Gk. ; mth F. prefix.') ME. 
and such seems to be the case here) ; and F./i/*r, to twist threads, purposen, Gower, C. A. i. 5, proL 53. — OF. porposer (Godefroy), a 
from fit, a thread. See Pur- and Pile (1). ^ Cotgrave also variant of proposer, to propose. Thus purpose and propose are 

gives MF. pourfil in the sense of profile', profile and/ur/ (3) are doublets; see Propose, which is strictly from L. pausare, of Gk. 
really the same word, the difference in sense being due to the origin, though there has been confusion with L. ponere. ^ Dis- 
peculiar use of the F. prefix pour- as if it were— L. per. To purl is tinct in origin from Purpose (2), though much confounded with it 
‘ to work along an edge,’ or ‘ to overcast all along with thread.' i n assoc iation. Poublet, propose. 

"DovMIbX, profile. PXTBPOBB (a), intention. (F.>L.) Though from a different 

PUBL (4). to upset. (E.) A slang term ; a huntsman who is origin, this sb. has become altogether associated with the verb to 
thrown off his horse is purled or spilt, l^ov. E. pirl, to spin round, purpose, owing to the extraordinary confusion, in French, of the 
to tumble ; E. D. D. Purl should rather be pirl ; from ME. pirle, derivatives of pausare and ponere. ME, purpos, Chaucer, C. T, 3979 
a wliirligig, formed by the frequentative suffix -/ from the imitative (A 3981) ; spelt porpos, Rob. ofGlouc., p. lai, 1 . 3573. — OF. pourpos 
word firr, to whirl. So also MItal. pirla, a whipping-top ; pirlare, (of which another form was porpost), a resolution, design (Godefroy) ; 
‘ to twirle round; ’ Florio. Allied to Purl (1). a variant of F. propos, * a purpose, drift, end,’ Cot. — L. propodtum, 

FUBXiQiU, the borders or environs of any place (orig. only of a a thing proposed, design, resolution. — L. propositus,"pp. of propanere, 
forest); csp. when used, as is usual, in the plural. (F.—L.) ’In to propose; see Propound. Der. purpose-ly, purposedess) also 
the purlieus of this forest ;’ As Von Like It, iv. 3. 77. * Purlieu, or a-profm, q. v. 

Purlue, is all that ground necre any forest, which being made forest PITR^ PUK, to utter a murmuring sound, as a cat. (£.) * A 
by Henry II, Rich. I, or King John, were, by perambulations granted pur . . of fortune’s cat ; ’ All *s Well, v. a. ao ; ‘ Pur, the cat is gray ; ’ 
by Henrylll, seucrud again from the same; Manwood, par. a of his King l.ear, iii. 6 . 47. An imitative word, not unlike buzz. Cf. 
Porest Ijawes, caj). ao. And he calleth this ground either pourallee, Scotch pirr, a gentle wind, Icel. byrr, wind ; also Irish and Gael, 
i. e. peramhulaliouem, or purlieu and purluy, which, he saith, be but burburus, a gurgling sound. Intended to imitate the sound of a gentle 
abusively taken for /oMra//ee;’ Minsheu, ed 1627. Manwood’s de- murmur. Der. /«r-/ (i), a frequentative form, 
finition is: * Purlieu is a certain territoric of ground adjoyiiing unto PURSE, a small bag for money. (L.— Gk.) ME. purs, burs] 
the forest, meared [marked] and bounded with immoveable marks, I’rompt. Parv. p. 417. Spelt pars, P. Plowman, A. v. 110. In early 
meeres, and boundaries ; ’ Reed’s note on As You Like It. * Pur- use : the pi. porses occurs in the later text of Layamon, 1 . 5937. AS. 
lieu : land which having once been part of the royal forest has lieen purs] Pkigl. Studien, xi. 65. [Cf. OF. borse (Burguy), later bouru, 
severed from it by perambulationem (fiourallee, OF. puralee) granted ’ a purse," Cot. ] — Late L. bursa, a purse ; Ducange. — Gk. Sipori, a 
by the crown. The preamble of 33 Edw. I. c. 5 runs ; “ Cume hide, skin ; of which purses were made. ^ The change from initial 
ancunc gentz que sount mys hors de forest par la puralee . . . aient 6 to / is rare, but accords with Grimm’s Law, and we find similar 
reqnis a cest parlemcnt quils soient quites . . . des choses que les examples in E. apricot as compared with F. abricot, and mod. £. 
foresters lour demandent.” In the course of the statute mention is /rossip as compared with ME. gossib. Chancer, C. T. 5825 (D 343). 
made of “terres ct tenements deaforcstes par la puralee.'* These Der. purs-er (doublet, burs-ar, q.v.) ; purs-er-ship \ purse-proud] 
[lands] would constitute the purlieu. A ^rlieu-man oxpurlie-man is purse-bearer, Tw. Nt. iii. 3. 47. Also purse, verb, to wrinkle like a 
a man owning land within the purlieu, licensed to hunt on his own ba g dra wn leather, Oth. iii. 3. 113 . 

land ; ’ Wedgwood. fi. It is thus clear that purlieu was * land PUREUiAIN, PURBIiAINE, an annual plant, sometimes used 
set free’ from the forest laws, and hence called pur lieu (L. purus hi salads. (!>'.— L.) Spelt purselaine, Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. ii. pt. 
locus). y. The perambulation itself was denoted by the OF. ii. p. 109, 1 . 43 ; pourdane. Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. ii. c. 8. 
puralee or poralee. This OF. puralee appears to be a mere ME. /Mrs/anr, to translate L. /orrn/deo, Prompt. Pair., p. 417.— OF. 
translation of L. perambulationem, by that confusion whereby OF. porcelaine (Godefroy). [Cf. Ital. poreellana, * the hearbe called 
/i/r (F. /our), though really answering to L. /ra, is made to do duty purcelane Florio.] Formed from L. porcilaca, purslain, Pliny, 
for the 1 .. per, as in several instwees noted by Schelcr. See AF. b. xx. c. ao; the usual form of the word being /or<ii/dea. Walde 
pouralee (to translate perambulatio) in Liber Custumarum, p. 197; derives /or/H/dni from /or/u/a, dimin. of /or/a, a door, with reference 
from OF. pur --L. pro ; and OF. alee, a going, for which see Alley, to some peculiarity of the seed-capsules. 

PURLOIN, to steal, plagiarise. (F.—L.) In Shak. Lucrece, PURBUE, to follow after, chase, prosecute. (F.—L.) ME. 
1651. M E. /iir/<^««i ; the pp. is ill spelt /er/oyned in the York Plays, /urstiffi, Wyclif, John, xv. ao, where the AV. has persecute] also in 
p. 371. Cf. ME. purlongeu] ‘ Purlongyn,ar prolongyn,or put/er awey, P. Plowman, B. xix. 158.— OF. porsuir, poursuir] Norm. dial, /or- 
Prolongo, alieno ; ’ Prompt. Parv. Thus the orig. sense is simply suir ; mod. F. poursmvre, ‘ to pursue, prosecute, persecute.’ Cot. 
to prolong, j)ut away, keep back, or remove. [Cf. OF. esloi^er Cotgrave gives the spellings /oursuir, /oursuyr, and /oursuivrt.— OF. 
(<L. elougare), ‘ to remove, banish, drive, set, put, far away ; ' pur, por, mod. F. pour, answering to L. pro- ; and Late L. sequere. 
Cot.] -OF. porloignier, purloignier, to prolong, retard, delay; in place of L. sequi, to follow; so that /ourst/ir-L. prosequi, to 
Godefroy. -L. prolongare, to prolong; sec Prolong. Der. pur- prosecute. See ProMOUte ; also Pur- and Bue. fi. Owing to 
prolong. the confusion between the F. prefixes pour (/rff) and par (per), the 

PURPLE, a very dark-red colour. (F. — L. --Gk.) In Spenser, verb poursuivre also bad the sense of persecute ; we even find in OF. 
F. Q. i. a. 7. For MPh purpre, by change of r to /, as in ME. (nth cent.) the expression d persuir son a/e/— to pursue his appeal 
marfrre, now marble, and m Molly, Dolly, for Mary, Dorothy. The (Littre). See ParMOUte. Der. pursu-er, which in Scots law 
ME. purpre is in early use, occurring in Layamon, 1 . 5938.— OF. means *a plaintiff,’ lit. a prosecutor. Also pursu-ant, 'following, 
porpre (13th cent., Littri), later pourpre, ‘purple,’ Cot. Ct Ital. according, or agreeable to,* Phillips, ed. 1706, formed with the E. 
^rpora, Span, purpura. ^pwa, the purple-fish, purple-dye.— pres. part, suffix -ant from OF. ^rsu-ir, though the usual form of 
Gk. uopipopa, the purple-fish ; cf. G. noppdpeog, purple. ^. The the pres. part, was pursuivant or poumdvant (see below) ; pursu-anee, 
prig, sense of Gk. voppupeos, as an miAet of the sea, seems to have Phillips, ed. 1706, apparently coined from the adj. pursuant. Also 
been ' troubled ’ or ‘ raging,’ hence dark, and lastly purple. The sea pursuit, spelt poursuitt in Spenser, F. Q. ii. 4. 1, purstc^t in Trevisa, 



PURSY 


PUTTY 


tr. of Higden, i. 195, from 1 . poursuite, fern, sb., a participial form 
answering lo L. fern. pp. prosecuta ; pursmv-ant^ an attendant on 
heralds, lil. ‘ one who is following,’ Rich. Ill, iii. 4. 90, ME. pur- 
seuauni, Chancer, House of Fame, 1 321, from V.poumuivani Cannes, 
* herauld exinaordinary, or young hcranld,’ Cot., from F. pounuivant, 
pres. part, of poursuivre. 

PUBBY, short-winded. (F.-L.) In Shale. Timon, v. 4. 12. 
.Spelt pursy and pursif in Levins. ME. purcy (for pursy)^ Prompt. 
J'arv. *Purcyfe, shorte-wynded, or stuffed aboute the slomacke, 
pourciS\' Palsgrave. -MF. pourcif, in Palsgrave, as just cited; 
which IS a variant (by change of I to r) of MF./o«/*//, *pursie, 
short'Winded,’ Cot. Mod. F. pousuf. Formed, with suffix -if 
(<L. ‘iuus), from MF. pot^ser (mod. F. pousser), ‘ to push,* Cot. 
Cotgrave also gives the form pousser, which he explains not 
only by *to push,' but also by *lo breathe or fetch wind.'-*!.. 
pulsare, to beat, push ; see Fuah. The word has reference to the 
pantings or quick pulsations of breath made by a pursy person. Der. 
pu rsi-ness, 

PURinsiTANCB, that which belongs to; the intestines of a 
tieast. (F.— L.) In Exod. xii. 9 ; the usual translation of the same 
Ileb. word being * inwards.’ S|)elt pertenaunce in Coverdale’s trans- 
lation. * Portenaunce of a beest, fressevre ; * Palsgrave. In P. Plow> 
man, B. ii. 103, where most MSS. have purtenaunces, MS. W. has 
appurtinaunces. Thus purienanee is merely an abbreviation of appur- 
tenance, from AF. apurtenance, Langtoft's Chron., i. 438; variant of 
apartenatue (Burguy), from OF. aparlenir, to apjicrtain. Cotgrave 
has; ^appartennnee, an appurtenance, an appendant.* The 

variation in the .syllable pur, par, is due to the frequent confusion 
between OF. pur (L. prti), and par (L. per). In the present case, 
the syll able is due to L. per. See Appurtenanoe. Appertain. 
PURTTLENT, PURUI.ENCE ; sie Pus. 

PURVEY, to provide. (F.-K) A doublet of provide. ME. 
punteien; porueiett (with Rob. of Glouc. p. 39, 1 . 911 ; Rob. of 


numerous forms in OF., such as veoir, tienr, veir, veer, veeir, veier, 
&c. ; see Burguy. The E. s]x:lling -vey answers to AF. veier \ cC 
E. sur-vey. Der. purvey-auce, ME. porueance, Rob. of Clone, p. 457, 
9 . 3 ^^ 7 > fro*” AK. purveaunee, Polit. Songs, p. 231, answering to 
MF. pourvoyanee, ‘providence, forecast,’ Cot.; and therefore a 
doublet of prwidence. Also purvey~or, ME. purveour, 1 *. Plowman, 
B. xix. 255, footnote, from AF. pnrveour, Stat. Realm, i. 137 (1300), 
answering to MF. pourvoyeur, ‘a provider tir juirveyor,’ Cot. 
Do uble t, provide. 

PURVIEW, a proviso, enactment. (F.— L.) Now applied to 
the enacting part of a statute as opposed to the preamble, and so 
called because it formerly began with the words purveu esl, it is pro- 
vided. Spelt purvieu in Blount. mAF. purveu, l^ollt. Songs, ji. 231 ; 
MF. pourveu, provided, Cotgrave; mtal. F. pourvu. I’p. of AF. 
purveier, OF. porvoir, F. pourvoir\ see Purvey. 
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slink. ->4^PEU, to be corrupt, stink ; whence also pu-trid, &c. Allied 
to Foul. Brugmann, i. 5 113. Der. pur-u-lent, from F. purulent, 
‘inattary, cornqit,' Cot., from L. purulenUts, full of matter, from the 
stem pur- and suffix -lentus. Hence purulence. 

PUSH, to thrust against, urge, drive forward. (F.— 1 «) ME. 
possen, pussen; infin. posse, K, Horn, ed. Lumby, 1 . loi 1 ; pt. t. puste, 
K. Horn, ed. Ritson, 1 . 1079 ; passed, P. Plowman, B. prol. 151. At 
a later time puss became push, by change of double s to sh, as in 
anguish from anguisse, brush from F. brosse, embellish from F. 
embelliss-, &c. — OF. pousser, MF. pouher, *lo push, thrust,’ Cot.«>L. 
pulsare, to lieat, strike, thrust; frequentative form of ^llere (pp. 
pulsus), to drive. See Pulae (i). Pulsate. Der. push, sb., 
.Sjienscr, F, Q. i. 3. 35 ; push-ing ; push-pin, L L. L. iv. 3. 1 69. ^ The 

6 ®^* ])ustnlc, is spelt poushe in Sir T. Elyot’s Castel of 

c. 6 ; from the same verb. 

PUBlIiIiANIllEOUS, mean-spirited. (I..) * Womanish and 

/tof/ZanimoMs, Chainn.'tn, tr. of Ilomer, b. i. Commentary, note 7. 
From L. pustUanimus, mean-spirited, by change of -«s to •ous, as 
frequently; the more usual form is pusillanimis.mt'L. pusill-, stem ol 
pusillus, very small ; and animus, mind, soul. B. Pusillus is allied 
to a little boy, pu-er, vi boy ; see Puerile. For L. animus, 
“«Ms. Also pusillanim-i-ty, 
ME. pusiUanimtee (shortened to pusillainite"). Cower, C. A. ii. la ; 

. f • pusillanimitaum. \ 

FUS^ a c^, a bar& (E.) Spelt pttsse in Minsben, ed. 1627 ; pus- 
eat, in Friar Ikcon’s Prophecie (Har.litt, E. ICng. Popular Poetry, 
iv. 374 )< Thu may be called an I'., word, though it is widely 


spread. Frob. imitative, from the sound made by a cat spitting 
(V’cdgwood). So also Du. poes, Low G. puus, pum-katte, a puss, puss- 
cat ; Swed. dial./iw, a cat (Rietz), &c. ; Irish and Gael, pus, a cat. 
p. That the word is imitative, appears from its occurrence in Tamil. 
‘ Pusei, a cat, esp. in the S. Tamil idiom. In the Cashgar dialect of 
the Affghan, pusha signifies a cat ; * Caldwell, Comp. Grammar of 
Dravidian I.anguages, p. 465; cited in N. and Q., 3.S. ix. 288. 
Lithuan. pus, a word to call a cat. 

PUSTULE, a small pimple. (F. — L.) * A pustule, wheale, or 

blister;’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. ME. pustulis, pi., in Lanfrank, Science 
of Cimrgic, p. 197, 1 . i7.-iF. pustule, * a push, blain, wheale, small 
blister ; ^ Cot. — L. pustula, another form of pusula, a blister, pimple. 
Allied to Lith. pusle, a bladder, pimple ; pusti (1 pers. sing, puttu), 
to blow; Gk. pvoaXis, ^vaicti, a bladder, pustule, pvoav, 1 blow, 
Skt. pupphusa-, phupphusa-, the lungs. ^ Note that pustule has 
nothing to do with pus, with which it is associated by Richardson, 
and even in White. Der. pustul-ous, pustul-ate, pustul-ar. 

PUT, to push, thrust, cast, set, lay, place, &c. (E.) ME. j^ten, 
puten ; pt. t. putte, pp. put, i-put ; P. Plowman, A. iii. 75, B. iii. 84 ; 
Haveiok, 1033, > 05 ^ ; pt* occurs in Layamon, 18092. 

A.S. potian, to thrust ; yElfric’s Homilies, i. 522, 1 . 25 ; also *putiaH, 
whence the sb. putting, instigation (Napier). [Hence Gael, put, 
to push, thrust ; W. pwtio, to push, to poke ; Com. poot, to kick 
like a horse. J The orig. sense seems to nave been to push, cast ; cf. 
*to put a stone.’-fDu. poten, to plant, set ; poot, a twig, MDn. pote, 
a scion, plant (see Franck); NFrics. pulje, Dan. putte, to put, place; 
Swed. dial, putta, to juish ; Pomcran. putten, to drive on. Der. 
pott-er, ver b, q.v . 

PUTATIVE, reputed, suiqmscd. (F. — L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
••F. putati/, ‘putative,’ Cot. — L. putatiuus, imaginary, presumptive. 
F'ormed with suffix -iuus ; cf. L. pulatus, pp. of putare, lo think. 
The orig. sense was to make clean or clear ; hence, to come to a 
clear result. -L. putus, clean. (.^PEU.) Cf. Pure. 

PUTREFY, to make or Ix^come cormpt. (F. — L.) ‘Grosse 
mcatc . . . makyth putrifyed matter ; ’ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, 
b. ii. c. I. ‘ Aptc to receyne putryf action',' id. b. ii. c. 1. (The 
sjiclliiig with I was jiroh. due to confusion with putrid.) "•¥. 
putrefier, * to pulrifie,’ Cot. Formed by analogy with other verbs in 
-fier as if from L, *putreficare', but the true L. forms are putrefaeere, 
to make putrid; and ptitrejieri, to become putrid.— I., putre-, as seen 
in putrere, to be rotten, with which cf. puier, putris, rotten ; and 
facere, to make, ot fieri, to become. See Putrid. Der. putrefac- 
tion, from F, putrefaction, from L. acc. putrefaetibnem (Lewis) ; 
regularly formed from putrefaeere. Alst) putrefact-ive. Also putres- 
cent, becoming ]>utrid, from L. putrescent-, stem of pres. part, of 
putrescere, inceptive form of putrere ; whence putrescence. 

PUTRID, stinking, rotten, corrupt. (F.-L.). In Blount’.s 
Gloss., ed. 1674 ; and in Cotgrave. — F. putride, ‘ putride,’ Cot. — L. 
putridm, putrid. Extended from L. putri-, decl. stem of put-er, 
put-ris, rotten ; allied to putrere, to be rotten. Allied to put-ire, to 
stink ; from y^PEU, to stink, t't Skt. puv, to stink ; see Pus and 
Foul. 

PUTTOCSL, a kite, kind of hawk. (E. ?) In Shak. Cymh. i. 1. 
140 ; see Nnres and I’alsgrave. ME. puttocke. Book of St. Alban’s, 
fol. b 2 ; pMok, Voc. 762. 5. Of unknown origin. It seems to have 
been used in a contemptuous sense. AS. Puttoc occurs as a name or 
nickname ; Birch, Cart. Saxon., iii. 668. 

PUTTY, an oxide of tin, or lead and tin, for polishing glass ; 
more commonly a cement of whiting and oil, for windows. (F.— 
I.2)w G.) * Putty, a powder made of calcin’d tin ; ’ Blount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674. ‘ Putty, pottain, and pot-brass . . . seem all to mean the 
same tiling ; * Rich. Diet. ; this opinion is supported by extracts 
from Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxxiv. c. 9, and Boyle, Works, i. 721. 
Pliny explains that in brass-founding, it was often found desirable lo 
add to the ore collectaneum, i.e. bits of old vessels, called by Holland 
* pottain or old metall,* or o/funa, called by Holland * pot-braiMi* 
showing thatpc*«of« simply means the metal of old pots. fi. The 
difficulty is in the history of the word rather than in its etymology. 
Tfie old sense of it was ‘ powder made of calcin’d tin,’ as in Blount, 
resembling what is now called putty powder. ‘ Putty powder, a pul- 
verised oxide of tin sometimes mixed with oxide of lead ; extensively 
used in glass and marble works, and the best kinds are used for 
polishing plate ; ’ Wcale’s Diet, of Terms used in the Arts, 4th ed., 
1873. The same work tells us that putty is * composed of whiting 
and Imsced oil, with or without white lead.’ It thus appears that 
the successive senses are (1) calcin’d tin or oxide of tin, (s) the 
same, vrith oxide of lead, or (3) with white lead, (4) a preparation 
cmtaining white lead, the name being continued even after the 
white lead was omitted. The result is that the mixture now called 
putty frequently contains nothing that could be called putty in Ae 
older sense. y Adapted from MF. potee, * brasse, copper, tin, 
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pewter, &c., burnt or calcinated ; also, a pot-full of anything ; * Cot. 
The mod. F. potet means ‘ putty,’ showing a similar change of 
meaning. * Potee (Tetaint tin-putty;* Hamilton. The mod. 1 *. 
potle also means (as formerly), a potful. Cf. also MF. poitein, 

‘ broken pieces of metall, or of old vessels, mingled one with 
another ; * Cot. Also MF. pottin, * solder of metlall ; * id. p. Potf* 
is formed with suffix -fo (<L. -a/a), from F. potf a pot, of Teutonic 
origin ; sec Pot. Der. putty, vb. 

FUZ 2 iLE, a difficult question, embarrassment, problem, per- 
plexity. (F.— L. and Gk.) As a verb in Shak. Hamlet, iii. i. 8o ; 
and it was prob. regarded as a frequentative form of pose, with suffix 
-/«. But this was not the way in which the word arose ; and, in 
fact, the suffix -le is not usually added to words of F. origin. It 
was orig. a sb., and stands for opposal, which is used in the ordinary 
sense of * opposition ' in Sir T. llerbert’s Travels, p. 8i (K.). It has 
been shown, s.v. Foae, that pose is short for appose, which again is 
a corruption of oppose. From the F. opposer was formed MF.. 
opposaile, a question for solution ; whence mod. E. puzzle. * And 
to pouert she put this opposnyle ' [ question], Lydgate, Fall of j 
IMnccs, ed. Wayland, sig. B. iii, leaf Ixvi ; cit^ in Dycc's Skelton, | 
ii. 304. Hence corruptly, apposaile. 'Made vnto her this vneouth 
apposayle. Why wepe ye so ? ’ id., sig. B. v, leaf cxxviii (Dyce). , 
‘ Madame, your apposelle is wcle inferrid,’ i.c. your question is well 
put; Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 1 . 141 ; where the M.S. copy has 
apposelle (Dyce). The ME. opposaile seems to have been a coined 1 
word, like deni-al, refus-dl, &c. The loss of the iirst syllable is due 
U) the loss of the same in pose. For the etymology, see Oppose, 
Pose (2). See A Student’s Tastime, p. 129. Der. puzzle, verb. 

FYQARG, a white-rumped antelope. (L.— Gk.) In Dent, 
xiv. 5. ‘ A kinde of fallow Deere called Pygargi ; ’ Holland, tr. of 
JMiny, bk. viii. e. 53. — L. /ygargMs; Dent. xiv. 5. — Gk. wSyapyos, 
a kind ofsmtebqie. — Gk. ttvy-ij, rump ; dpyus, shining, white. j 

PYGMY, a very diminutive person or thing. (F. — L.— Gk.) 
ME. pigmey, Trevisa, i. 11, 1 . 7.--MF. pygme, adj., *dwarfic, short, 
low, of a small stature ; ’ Cot. — L. pygmaeus, adj., dwarfish, pygmy- 
like ; from pi. Pymaei, the race of Pygmies. — Gk. nvy/ioToi, the race 
i)f Pygmies, fabulous dwarfs of the length of a mry/nj, which was 
reckoned from the elbow to the fist or knuckles, containing about 
\^l inches, a-fik. mrffjcfj, the fist ; allied to h.pugnus ; see Pugna- 
oibut. 

PYLORUS, the lower orifice of the stomach. (L.— Gk.) In 
Phillips, cd. 1706. a- L. /y/wrws, — Gk. nvXwpui, a gate-keeper; also 
the pylorus, liecausc it is gate-keeiier to the intestines, or at the 
entrance to them. Contracted from *irvAa-f«/)os (Prellwitz).aa(;k. 
iri;A-a=iri/A-i/, a gate ; and *pdipai, allied to ovpot, a keeper, watcher. 
p. The Gk. wvAt/ is perhaps allied to Gk. iroA»,a city ; seePrellwitz. 
y. The (ik. ovpos is from opo-ftni ( - fopopax), I heed, guard, from 
.^WER, to guard ; sec Wary. Der. pylor^ic. 

PYRAMID, a solid figure with triangular sides meeting in an 
apex, upon a triangular, square, or ]iolygonal base. (L. — Gk.) The 
word was rather taken directly from the Latin than from the French. 
Thus Shak. has the sing, pyramis, i Hen. VI, i. 6. 21 ; pi. pyramides 
(four syllables), Antony, v. 2. 61 ; as well ns pyramid, Macb. iv. 1. 
57. Cotgrave strangely translates T.piramtde by *a pyramides.’ — 
L. pyramid-, stem of pyramis. wupapis (gen. m/papiSos), a 
pyramid. Prob. of Egypti<an origin. Der. pyramtd-al,pyramid-ic-al. 

PYRE, a pile of wood for burning a body. (L. - Gk.) In Sir T. 
Browne, Urn Burial, cap. v. $ 13. — L. pyra. — Gk. itvpa, a pyie ; allied 
to vvp, fire ; cognate with £. Fire, q. v. And see pyrethrum, 
pyretic, pyr-ites, pyrotechnic. 

PYRETHRUM, a plant ; feverfew. (!.„ — Cik.) L. pyrethrum. 
— Gk. vvptBpov ; so named from the liot spicy taste of the root.— 
(ik. irvp, fire. Doublet, pelUtory (2). 

PYRETIC, feverish, relating to fever. (Gk.) For pyrectic.mm 
Gk. vvpeKTiKot, feverish. — Gk. uupiaoeiv, to be in a fever ; allied to 
vvptros, burning, heat, fever.— Gk. vGp, fire. 

PYRITES, a stone which gives out sparks when struck with 
steel. (L. - Gk.) ‘ Pyrites, a marchasite or Are-stone ; ’ Phillips, ed. 
1706.— L. pyrites. "‘Gk. wupiri^r, a flint, pyrites; orig. an adj., be- 
longing to fire. — (xk. nvp, Are ; cognate with £. Fire, q.v. Der. 
pyni-ic. 

PYROTECHNIC, pertaining to fireworks. (Gk.) Pyroteck- 
niek, adj., and pyroteehny are given in Phillips, ed. 1 706. Coined 
from Gk. wvpo-, used in compounds in place of irv/>. Are, cognate 
with E. ^re ; and rtyviKos, artistic, technical, from tc'xvi/, an art, 
craft. See Fire and Teohnioal. Der. pyrotechme-s, pyro-techny 
(short for pyrotechnic art) ; pyro-tecknist. So also pyro-nuter, a Are- 
measurer (see Metre) ; pyro-gen-ous, produced by Are, from Gk. 
base yw, to produce (see Genue). 

ipiTTHON, a large serpent. (L.~Gk.) ‘The raging Py/Aoa;' 
Prior, Hymn to the Sun, st. 3. — L Python, a serpent slain by Apollo 
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near Delphi. -Gk. (the same).-Gk. TlvBw, a former name of 

De^hi. 

Px X, the sacred box in which the host is kept after consecration ; 
at the mint, the box containing sample coins. (L.— Gk.) Spelt 
pint in Minsheu, cd. 1627. Abbreviated from L. 

Gk. a box; so-called because orig. made of box-wood.— Gk. 
irv£or, box-wood. Allied to Box (1) and Box (a). 


Q 

QUACK (i), to make a noise like a duck. (£.) An imitative 
word. ‘ The goos, the cokkow, and the dokc also So cryden ** kekj 
kek!** **euekowl** *^quek, guek/** hye;’ Chaucer, Pari, of Foules, 
499. Here the cry kek ! kek ! is assigned to the cackling goose, and 
quek! quek! to the qnacking duck. In Ch. (!. T. 4150 (A 415a), 
the dat. case quakke is us^ to mean ‘ hoarseness.’ •fDu. ktuaken, 
ktoakken, to croak, qnack, chat; G. quaken, to quack, croak ; Icel. 
kvaka, to twitter; Dan. kveekke, to croak, quack, cackle. Cf. L. 
eoaxare, to croak, Gk. xodf, a croaking: Lithuan. kwakiti, to croak ; 
ktoaksMi, to cackle. Cf. Caokle. Der. quack (2), q.v. Also 
quail (a), q. v. 

QUACA (2), one who cries up pretended nostrums. (Du.) 
Abbreviated from the older word quacksalver (below). Hence 
also quack, vb., to act as a quack, to sing the praises of a nostrum, 
to pretend to medical skill. ‘ To quack ^universal cures ; ’ Butler, 
ITudibras, pt. iii. c. 1. 1 . 330. We And also quacksalver, Blount's 
Gloss., ed. 1674, i. e. one who puffs up his salves or ointments, 
borrowed from Du. kwak-zalver, a quack, charlatan, cf. Du. kvak- 
zalven, to quack, puff up salves (see Salve) by quacking or prating 
about them; see also quacksalvers, in Ben Jonson, Every Man, 
ii. I. 123; quack-doctor, a later word which took the place of 
quacksalver, J*ope, note to Dunciad, iii. 192. Hence also quack 
quack-doctor ‘,quack-er-y. 

QUADRAGESIMA, the forty days of I.ent. (L.) ' Quadra- 
gesima Sunday is six weeks before Easter;’ Tables in the Book of 
Common Prayer. fHence quadragesimal, adj., - Lenten, Milton, 
Areopagitica, ed. HaW, p. 5, 1 . 8.]— I., quadragesima, lit. * fortieth,’ 
fem. of quadragesimus, fortieth ; in late authors used to mean ‘ Lent.' 
Older form quadrdgensumus ( — *quadragenti-mus), — I... quadrnginta, 
forty. — L. quadr-us, square, fourfold, related to quater, four times, 
quatuor, four; and -ginta, for *de-kin-ta, tenth, from decern, ten. 
See Four and Ton : and Forty. Der. quadragesim-al. 

QUADRANGLE, a square figure, or plot of ground. (F. — I..) 
In Shak. 2 Hen. VI, i. 3. 156; and in Levins.— F. quadrangle, ‘a 
quadrangle;’ Cot.— L. quadrangulum, sb. ; nent. of quadrangulus, 
four-cornered.— L. quadr-us, square, allied to quatuor, four; and 
angulus, an angle. See Four and Angle. Der. quadrangtd-ar. 
Also quad, quod, a court (in Oxford), short for quadrangle. 

QUADRANT, the fourth part of a circle. (L.) Chiefly used of 
an instrument for measuring angles (like a sextant), graduated with 
degrees along the arc. ME. quadrant. Prompt. Parv.— L. quadrant-, 
stem of quadrans, sb., a fourth part. Formed like the pres. part, of 
quadrdre, to make square ; from quadr-us, square, allied to quatuor ; 
see Four. Der. quadrant-al. From the same source are quarrel (2), 
quarry ( 1 ), squad, squadron, square. 

QUADRATE, squared, well-Atted. (L.) Used as a vb. in 
Levins ; as adj. and vb. in Minsheu ; as sb. in Milton, P. L. vi. 62, 
to mean * square phalanx.’ — L. quadrdtus, squared, pp. of quadrdre, 
to make or be square. — L quadrus, square ; see Quadrant. Der. 
quadrat -ic\ quadrat-ure, Milton, P. L. x. 381; Ben Jonson, New 
Inn, A. ii. sc. 2. 

QUADRENNIAL, once in four years. (L.) More correctly 
quadriennial, as in Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. Formed with adj. suffix 
-al (L. -dlis) from quadrienni-um, a space of four years. — L. quadri-, 
for quadrus, square, fourfold ; and annus, a year. See Quadrant, 
Biennial, Annual. 

QUADRILATERAL, having four sides. (L.) In Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. — L quadrilater-us, four-sided; with suffix -al ( — L. 
-d/is).— L. quadri-, for quadrus, square; and /a/er-, decl. stem of latus, 
a side. See Quadrant and Lateral. 

QUADRILLE,!. the name of a game at cards ; 2. the name 
of a dance. (F.— Span.— L.) The name of the dance dates from 
about 1773; it is added by Todd to Johnson; so called because 
danced by 4 persons, or by sets of four. Not improbably suggested 
by the game at cards, which was a game for 4 persons with 40 cards; 
see Pope, Moral Eswys, iii. 76 ; Sat. i. 38. [But the Sjxin. name 
was affected by confusion with F. qwtdrille, * a squadron containing 
25 (or fewer) souldiers,’ Cot. ; borrowed from Ital. quadriglia, short 
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for MItal. squadriglia, * a ronte, a troop, a crue, a band of men,' 
Florio; which is connected with Squadron, q.v.] On the other 
hand, K. quadrille, the game at cards, was masc. ; and like ombre, is 
prob. of Span, origin. » Span, euadrillo, a small square, allied to 
euadrilla, ‘a meeting of /o»r or more persons,’ Neuman. i- Span. 
euadra, a square. — L. quadra, fern, of quadras, fourfold; see 
Quadrant. Cf. L. quadrula, a little square. 

QUAS^LIiION, a million raised to the fourth power. (L.) 
An oddly coined word ; made by prefixing ywar/r- (short forqttadrus, 
mpiare, fourfold) to -illion, w'hich is the word million with the m left 
out. See Billion and Quadrant. 

QUADROOIf, the child of a mulatto and a white person. 
(Span. — L.) Uettcr quarteroon or quartroon ; and spelt quarteron in 
1 707. So called liecause of having black blond only in a fourth 
part. Modern; and imported from America. » Span, cuarteron, the 
child of a creole and Spaniard (Neuman) ; also, a fourth part. 
Formed with suffixes -er- and -on from cuarlo, a fourth part— L. 
quartum, acc. of qu artos, fourth. See Quart, Quartern. 

QUADBUPED, a four-footed animal. (L.) Theadj. qttadru- ~ 
pedal is in lilount's Gloss., ed. 1674; quadruped, sb., is in Phillips, j 
ed. 1706; the pi. quadrupedes is in JSir 'I'. Urowne, Vulg. Errors, 
bk. iii. c. I. $ 2. — L. quadruped-, stem of quadrupes, quadripes, four- 
footed.— L. quadru; fourfold, four times; and pes, a foot. See 
Quadrant and Foot. Der. quadmped-al. 

QUADRUPLE, fourfold. (F.— L.) Asa verb in Chapman, 
tr. of Homer, Iliad, i. 129. As adj. in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. 
quadruple, 'quadruple;' Cot. — I.. quadruplum, acc. of quadruplus, 
fourfold.- L. quadru-, four times; and -pdus, signifying 'fold.' See 
Quadrant and Double. Der. quadruple, verb. Also quadruple- 
ate, from L. quadruplieatus, pp. of quadrupliedre, to multiply by four. 
Cf. Complioate. 

QUAFF, to drink in large draughts. (E.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. 
i, 3. 14; &c. And in Levins. Apparently of Northern origin. 
[In later times, it seems to have aflected the sjielling of the I..nwl. 
Sc. quaick, quech, a cup, which became queff in 1711 ; see quaick in 
Jamieson, and Quaign.] ' 1 quaugkt, I drinke all oute;’ Palsgrave. 
SiK'lt quaft by Sir '1'. More ; N. E. I). Later forms are quaf, quaff, 
p. A Southern foim of Lowl. Sc. wauckl, to quaff, from wauchl, sb. 
a deep draught (Jamieson), From ONorthumb. *waht--AS. weakt, 
moistened (Genesis, 1922), pp. of weecan, to moisten (Uaniel, 577). 
Cf. Icel. vekja, to moisten ; from vak-, base of wikr, moist ; Icel. vSkva 
sig, to moisten oneself, to drink, quaff. Allied to Du. wak, moist, 
wok, a hole in ice. See Wake (2). Der. quaff-er. 

QUAQQA, a quadruiied of the horse tribe. (Hottentot.) The 
name i.s said to be Hottentot; and is supposed to be imitative, from 
the noise made by the animal. The name is now current in the 
Xosa-Kafiir form iqwara, with clicking q and guttural r. Sec 
Athenaeum, 19 May, T901 ; N. and Q. 9S. v. 3. 

QUAQMtRE, boggy, yielding ground. (K.) In Shak. K. Ixar, 
iii. 4. 54. From quag, variant of quake ; and equivalent to quake- 
mire ; see Quake and Mire. ' It is spelt quake-mire in Stanihunt s 
Dcscr. of Ireland, p. 20 ; quave-myre, in Palsgrave ; ’ Halliwell, s. v. 
quave-mire, q. v. Cf. ME. quauen ( - quaven), to quake ; P. Plowman, 
it. xviii. 61. So also quagg-y (i.c. quak-y), adj., used of boggy 
ground. 

QUAIGH, QUAICH, a kind of drinking-cup in Scotland, 
usually made of small wooden staves hooped together, with two 
handles. (C. — L.) See Jamieson and E. D. D. First found as 
quech in 1673.— (jael. cuach, a cup (cf. Olrish cuach, W. cowg). — L. 
caucus, a cup ; cf. Gk. navKa, a cu]). ^ Also sjiclt quaff, as in 

Smollett, Humphrey Clinker, .Sep. 3, 1771. 

QUAIL (I), to cower, shrink, fail in spirit. (F. — L.) An old 
meaning of quail was ' to suffer decline, pine, fail, wither away ; ’ 
hence to faint, es]*. used of the spirits. ' My false spirits quail,’ 
Cymb. V. 5. 149; ‘their quailing breasts;’ 3 Hen. VI, ii. 3. 54. 
‘The braunch once dead, the bndde eke nedes must quaile* i.e. die; 
Spenser, Shep. Kal. November, 91. ‘This deuise quailed',’ Sir T. 
More, Life of Rich. HI, ed. Lumby, p. 65. The phonology shows that 
the w.ord was jiroli. of F. origin, and not from the ME. quelen (AS. 
cwelatt), to die ; though this may have lieen confus^ with it. 
p. And, in spite of the change in sense, I suppose it to be ultimately 
the same word as the jirov. E. quail, to cui^le, used of milk ; for 
which see Prompt. P.'irv. p. 418, and Way’s note. [We also find 
confusion between quail, to fail, and quell, to kill, as in 'to quail 
and shake the orb,’ Antony, v. 2. 83. Cf. Devonshire queal, to faint 
away ; Halliwell.] The ME. quailen, to curdle, coagulate, is from 
OF. eoaiUer, quailier, later cailler, to cunlle (see Littr£, and Supp. 
to Godefroy): from L. codguldre -, see Coagulate. 7. Note Ital. 
eagliare, MItal. quagliare, ‘to cruddle as milk, to begin to be 
afraid ; * Torriano. Meadows explains it by ‘ to curdle, congeal ; to 
want courage, to begin to fear.’ 


QUAIL (2), a migratory bird. (F.-Low L-^w G.) ME. 


quaile;’ Hexham. Lit. ‘ a quacker.’-MDu. quacken, ‘to croake,’ 
id. ; cognate with £. Quaok (1), q.v. 


C. 

celient.' . . . 

cwoint, Ancren Kiwle, p. 140, 1. 21 ; coint, coynt. Will, of Palerne, 
653, 1981 ; koynt, 4090. — AF. queint. Vie de S. Tomas, i. 194 ; OF. 
coint, ‘quaint, compt, neat, fine, spruce, brisk, trim ;’ Cot. Cf. Ital. 
eonto, ' known, noted, counted ; ’ Florio. Certainly derived from L. 
cognitum, acc. of cognitus, known, well-known, famous; though 
perhaps confused (more in F. than in E.) with L. eomptus, neat, 
adorned, pp. of edmere, to arrange, adorn. p. Cognitus is used as 
the pp. of eognoseere, to know, and is compounded of co- (for com = 
cum, with) and -gnitus (for -gnotus^gnrdus), known, used as pp. of 
gnoscere, noscere, to know ; see Cognition, y ^ 
comer e-co-imere, comp, of co- (for com = c«wi), and cmcrc, to take. 
^ In F. the word took the sense of ' trim,’ as noted ; in E. it meant 
famous, remarkable, curious, strange, &c. Der. quaint-ly, quaint-ness, 
ae-quaint. 

QUAERE, to shake, tremble. (E.) ME. quaken, Chaucer, C. T. 
1117a (l*‘86o); earlier ewakien, Ancren Kiwle, p. 116, 1. 20. AS. 
cioacian, to quake ; A^lfred, tr. of Orosius, b. ii. c. 6. § 3. Cf. AS. 
rweccan, to wag, Mark, xv. 29. Also EFries. quakkelen, to be un- 
steady. We find variants, such as quag, quap, quave, quah, all 
meaning ' to shake about.’ The au^or of 1*. Plowman has the 
stronjM’t. t. quoo k ; P. PI., C. xxi. 64. Der. quak-er, q.v. 

QUAKER, one of the Society of Friends. (E.) * (.Quakers, orig. 
called Seekers, from their seeking the truth, afterward Friends. Jus- 
tice Bennet, of Derby, gave the Society the name of Quakers in 1650, 
because G. Fox (the founder) admonished him, and those present, to 
quake at the word of the Lord ; ’ Haydn, Diet, of Dates. But the 
name seems to have been used a little earlier, in 1647. From the 
vb. above ; see Quake. Der. Quaker-hm. 

QUALIFIT, to render suitable, limit, abate. (F. — L.) Frequent 
in Shak. Meas. i. 1 . 66, &c. ; and in I.evins. Latimer has quuli/yetk ; 
.Seven Sermons, ed. Arber,p. 107 (last line). — F. qualifier, ‘ toquali- 
fie;’ Cot. — Late L. quidifiedre, to endue with a quality. — 1 .. 
for qualis, of what sort ; and fie-, for/ac-ere, to make. See Quality 
and Faot. Der. qualifie-at-ion, due to Late L. qudlificai-us, pp. of 


quiil^cdre. 

QUALITY, property, condition, sort, title. (F. — L.) ME. 
qualite, qualitee, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. I53, 1. 11. — F. qualili, ‘k 
quality; ’ Cot. — L. qudlitdiem, acc. of qudlitds, sort, kind. — L.r/»fi//-, 
for qualis, of what sort, allied to E. 'W'hloh, q. v. Der. qualit-at-ive, 
a coinetl word. 

QUALM, a sudden attack of illness, prick of conscience. (E.) 
ME. yiMi/m, often in the sense of pestilence, mortal illness ; Chaucer, 
C. T. 2016 (A 2014). AS. ewealm, pestilence, Luke, xxi. 1 1 .4'GSnx. 

I qualm, destruction, death ; Du. kwalm, only in the sense ‘ thick 
vapour,’ from its suftoc.'iting pro]iertic5 ; l>an. kvalm, suffocating air ; 

I kvalme, qualm, nausea ; Swed. qvalm, sultriness ; fi. qualm, vapour. 
Teut. type *kwal-moz, masc. ; from *kwal, and grade of *kwel-an-, 
AS. cwelan, to die. Allied to Lith. gel-ti, to pain ; gel-a, pain. From 
Idg. root g[u >)el ; see lirugmann, i. § 656. Der. qualm-isk. 

QUAJTOAlRY, an evil plight. (Perhaps L.) In Benum. and 
Fletcher, Knight of the Burning Pestle, Act i. sc. i (Humphrey). 

I ' Leaving this olde gentleman in a great quandarie ; ’ Lily, Euphues, 

I ed. Arber, p. 45. Stanihurst has quanddre (accent on a), ADn. iv. 1. 1, 
ed. Arber, p. 94. Conjectured to lie a corruption of some term of 
scholastic Latin. Expressly said by Mulcaster, in 1582, to be a 
word ' of a Latin form, . . vsed English like ; ’ see A. J. Ellis, 
E. E. Pronunciation, p. 912, col. 2. Perhaps for quantum dare, 
‘how much to give.’ 

QUANTITY, sixe, bulk, large portion. (F.-L.) ME. quantile, 
quoKlitee', Chancer, C. T. 4662 (B 242). — F. quantiti, ‘quantity;’ 
Cot. — L. quantiiatem, acc. of quantitds, quantity.— L. quanti-, for 
quantus, how much ; with suffix -(as. Related to L. quam, and to 
quis, who; see W ho. Brugmann, i. §413. Der. quantit-at-ive. 
QUARANTINE, a space of forty days. (F.— Itol.— I..) Spelt 
quarentine in Minsheu, who gives it the old legal sense, viz. a space 
of forty days during which a widow might dwell unmolested in her 
husband’s house after his decease. Blount gives this form and sense, 
and derives it from OF. quarantine. He also gives quarantain, 
meaning (1) Lent, (a) a forty days’ truce or indulgence, (3) ‘ ^e 
fony days which a merchant, coming from an infected port, stays on 
shipboard for clearing himself;’ the last sense being the nsnal one 
in mod, E.-OF. quarantine (Roquefort), usually quarantaine,*ljeat. 
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a term of forty days/ dec. ; Cot.>*Ital. quarantinat also quarantana, 
quarantenuy the apace of forty days that travellers from infected 
places are forced to live in outhouses (Torriano).-iltal. jaareara, 
forty, answering to F. quarante ; this quaranta being nothing but a 
shortened form of L. quadragintOf forty. See Quadragealziia. 
Cf. also Ital. fare la quarantana, * to keepe lent, ... to keepe fortie 
dales from company, namely if one come from infected nlaces, as 
they vse in Italy ; ’ Florio. See Pepys, Diay, Nov. 26, 1063. 
QUARREIi (i), a dispute, brawl. (F. ~L.) It should rather be 
querrtlf but has been assimilated in spelling to the word below. 
ME. querele (with one r), Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 3, L 49. 
— OF. quereUf later querelle^ ‘ a quarrel ; ’ Cot. (He gives both 
forms.'l«-L. qtttrelay a comjilaint. » L. yueri, to complain, lament. 
See QuerulouB. Der. quarrel^ verb, Komeo, i. 1. 39, 59. Sec.; 
quarrel-er; quarrelsome. As You Like It,v. 4.85; quarrelsome-new, 
quarrel-ous, Cyrab. iii. 4. 162. 

QTTARRXiL (2), a square-headed cross-bow bolt. (F.— L.) 
Nearly obsolete. In Spenser, F. Q. ii. ii. 24. ME. quarel. King 
Alisaunder, ed. Weber, 1594, 2 78 1.— OF. quarrel, later quarreau, 

* a diamond at cardes, a square tile, a quarrell or boult for a crossc- 
bow;’ Cot. Mod. F. e<irre<iM. — Late L. quadrellum, acc. of quad- 
rellus, a quarrel, a square tile. — L. quadr-us, square; with dimin. 
suffix. See Quadrant. 

QUARRY (i), a place where stones are dug, esp. for building 
purposes. (F. — L.) In Shak. Oth. i. 3. 141. The proper sense is a 
place where stones are squared for building purposes; hence, a place 
where stones arc procured which are afterwards squared for building ; 
lastly, a place where stones arc dug, without any reference to squar- 
ing. A better form was quarrer, but we also find quarry ; which is 
distinct from quarry, sometimes used as a variant of quarrel, a square 
pane of glass (Halliwell >. 'HLK.quarrere, quarrer. Will, of Paleme, 
2232, 22S1, 2319, 4692; spelt quarere, quarer, quarryt, quar in 
Prompt. Parv. — OF. quarricre, ‘a quarry of Stone;’ Cot. Motl. F. 
earriire. » Late L. quadrnria, a quarry fur squared stones. » L. 
quadrare, to square. L. quadr-us, square ; see Quadrant. 
II Th(! sense was suggested by L. quadruiarius, a stonc-squarer, 
a stone-cutter ; from the same source. Der. quarry, vb., quarryman, 
quarri-er. 

QUARRY (a'), a heap cf slaughtered game. ^F.— L.) In Shak. 
Cur. i. I. 202 ; llaml. v. 2. 375. ME. querre. Sir Gawain and the 
Grene Knight, 1324 ; quirri. Sir Tristram, 499. Altered from OF. 
entree (Supp. to Godefroy), curee, certain parts of a slain animal ; 
the part which was given to the hounds. Cotgrave has : ‘ Curie, 
a dogs reward, the hounds fees of, or part in, the game they have 
killed.* So called because wrapped in the akin ; see Heliq. Antiq. 
i. i<;3. — F. eutr, a skin, hide. — Iw. eorium, skin. See Cuiran. 

QUART, the fourth part of a gallon. (F.— L.) ME. quart, 
quarte, Chaucer, C. T. 651 (A 649). — F. quarte, 'a French quarte, 
almost our pottle ; ’ Cot.<-L. quarta (i. e. fars), a fourth part ; fern, 
of quartus, fourth. Related to L. quatuor, cognate with £. Four, 
q. V. Der. quart-an, quart-er, quart-em, quart-ette, quart-o ; and 
see quatern-ary, qtiatern-ion, quatrain, 

QUARTAN, recurring on the fourth day. (F. — T..) Said of an 
ague or fever. ‘ Ycaer quartain ; ’ Cursor Mundi, 11828. ‘ Quarieyne, 
fevyr, Quartana ; ' Prompt. Parv.^iF. fuar/oine, quartan, only used 
of a fevei ; in use in the 1 3th cent. ; Littr^. — Im quartiina {/ebris'), 
a quartan fever; fern, of quaridnus, belonging to the fourth; 
formed with suffix -anus from quart-us, fourth ; see Quart. 

QUARTRR, a fourth part. (F. — L.) ME. quarter, Rob. of 
GIouc. p. 528, 1 . 10875.— OF. quarter (lath cent., Littrc), also 
quartier,a% in mod. F. — L. quarturius, a fourth part, quarter of a 
measure of anything ; formed with suffix -drius from quart-us, fourth ; 
see Quart. Der. quarter-day, -deck, -ly, -master, -sessions, -staff. 
Also quarter-n. 

QUARTERN, a fourth of a pint, a gill. (F. — L.) Short for 
quarteron. ME. quarteroun, quartroun, quartron, P. Plowman, B. 
v. 217, and footnotes. — OF. quarteren, ‘a quarter of a pound, also 
a quarteme ; ' Cot. — Late L. quarteronem, acc. of quartern, a fourth 
part of a pound ; extended from Late L. quarter-us, which is 
from quartus ; see Quarter. Cf. Norm. dial, quarteron, a fourth 
part. 

QUARTET, QUARTETTE, a musical composition of four 
parts. (Ital.— L.) First in 1790; the spelling quartette is F., but 
the wo^ is really Italian. — Ital. yr/ar/r//o, a dimin. form from quarto, 
fourth ; see Quart, Duet. 

QUARTO, having the sheet folded into four leaves. (L.) In j 
Johnson. First in 1589. The word is due to the L. phr. in \ 
quarto, i. e. in a fourth part of the orig. size ; where quarto is the i 
abl. case of quartus, fourth ; see Quart. And see Folio. Der. 
quarto, sb. 

QUARTZ, a mineral composed of silica. (G.) Added by Todd 
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to Johnson. — G. quart, rock-ci]^tal ; the G. z being sounded as /«, 
MIIG. qMrt ; of unknown origin. 

QUASH, to crush, annihilate, annul. (F.— L.) ME. quaseken’, 
see * Quasehyn, quasso ’ in Prompt. Parv. Properly transitive ; birt 
used intransitively in P. Plowman, C. xxi. 64. And see Owl and 
Nightingale, 1388. — AF. gM<i.sser, Year-books of Edw. I, 129 *~ 3 « 
p. Ill ; OF. quasser, later casser, ' to breake, . . quash asunder; ’ Cot. 
(He gives both spellings.) — L. quassdre, to shatter; frequentative 
of quatere (supine quassum), to shake. Root uncertain. ^ The 
OF. quasser also means * to abrogate, annul ’ (Cut.), as in E. * to 
quash an indictment.’ The slight likeness to AS. ewisan, to break, 
is accidental. Der. (from L. quatere) casque, cash, con-cuss-ion, 
dis-euss, per-cuss-ion. 

QUASSIA, a South-Amcrican tree. (Personal name.) Added by 
Todd to Johnson. Botanical names in -id arc formed by adding the 
L. suffix -ia to a personal name, as in dahl-ia, fuchs-ia. Quassia was 
named by Linnscus after a negro named Qunssi, who first pointed ont 
the use of the bark as a tonic about 1730 ; see the portrait of him in 
Stedman’s Surinam, ii. 347. Waterton quotes a llarbadoes song in 
Journey 4, cap. ii : * Qnashi scrapes the fiddle-string. And Venus 
plays the flute ; ’ these lines are altered from the finale to G. Colman’s 
Inkle and Varico. Quassi is, in fact, quite a common negro name, 
generally given to one who is bom on a Sunday. See Notes and 
Queries, 6 S. i. 10^ 141 , 166 ; 8 S. viii. 388 ; 9 S. iii. 146. 

QUATERNARY, consisting of fours. (L.) Rare; see exx. 
in Richardson. Cf. F. quaternaire, 'every fourth day;’ Cot.— L. 
quaterttdrius, consisting ol four each. — I., quaterni, pi., four at a 
time ; fro m qu atuor, four ; see Pour. 

QUATERNION, a band of four soldiers, a band of four. (L.) 
In Acts, xii. 4 (A.V. and Wyclif) ; Milton, 1 \ L. v. 181. — I., quater- 
nion-, stem of quaternio, used in Acts, xii. 4 1, Vulgate); it means 

* the numljcr four,’ or ' a band of four men.’ — L. quaterni, pi. ; see 
Quaternary. 

QUATRAIN, a stanza of four lines. (K. — I.,) Usetl by 
Pryden, in his letter to Sir R. Howard, prefixed to Annus Mirabilis, 
which is written in qnatrains. — F. quatrain, 'a staffe or stanzo of 
4 verses;’ Cot. Formed with suffix -ain (L. -anus) from F. quaire 
<L. quatuor, four. Sec Four. 

QUAT!]^FOIIj, lit. having four leaves. (F. — L.) ‘With 
quarter-foyles gilt;’ Fabyau, Hist., cd. Ellis (1811), p. 600. From 
OF. owa/rr, four; and foil, a leaf. — I « quatuor, four; ftdium, a leaf; 
see FoiL 

QUAVEI^ to shake, to speak or sing tremulously. (£.) In 
Levins ; and in Minshcu, ed. 1627. It is the fref|uentative form, with 
suffix -er, of quave. ME. quauen (with u>^v), to tremble; Prompt. 
Parv. And see P. Plowman, B. xviii. 61. It first occurs as a various 
reading in St. Marharete, ed. Cockayne, p. 48, 1 . 3 from bottom. 
Allied to Low G. quahheln, to tremble (Brcm. Wort.), Norw. 
kveppa, to he shaken (Aasen). Also to M E. guo7>^ft, to palpitate, 
Chaucer, Troil. iii. 57, Legend of Good Women, 865. From 

a base KWAF, variant of KWAP, to throb, which is parallel to 
KWAK, to quake; see Quake. Der. quaver, sb., lit. a vibration, 
hence a note in music. Also quiver (1), q.v. 

QUAY, a wharf for vessels. (F.— C.) Spelt quay and hay in 
Phillips, cd. 1706; key in Cotgrave; heie in Minsheu, ed. 1627. 
ME. hey, spelt heye, Eng. Gilds, ed. Tonlmin Smith, p. 374, 1 . 23 ; 
and see Prompt. Parv. — AF. haie, Gloss, to Liber Albus; MF. quay 
(F. quai), ‘ the key of a haven ; ’ Cot. The orig. sense is ‘ en- 
closure,’ a space set apart for unloading goods. Of Celtic origin. — 
Bret, hai, an enclosure ; W. eae, an enclosure, hedge, field, of which 
the old s})elling was eai (Rhys) ; cognate with Olrish cae, a house ; 
whence Olr. cerdd-chae, ‘officina.’ Celtic type *haion, a house; 
fro m th e s.'tme root as E. home. Stokes-Fick, p. 65. 

QUEAN, a contemptible woman, a hussy. (£.) In Shak. Merry 
Wives, iv. a. 180. A word very closely related to queen ; the orig. 
sense lieing ‘ woman.’ The difference in spelling is due to a 
difference in the length of the AS. vowel. The best passage to 
illustrate this word is in P. Plowman, C. ix. 46, where the author 
says that in the grave all are alike ; yon cannot there tell a knight 
from a knave, or a queen from a quean. AS. aoene, a woman, quean ; 
cognate with OIIG. quena, and Goth, hvnno, a woman. The former 
e in ewene is short ; whence, by lengthening, the Tudor E. ea. Teut. 
type *hwen- 5 n-, a lengthened form of the stem *hwen- = Idg. *g(ui)en- ; 
whence also Idg. *g(w)eHa, as in Gk. Kus».jena, a wife, Irish 
ben, Pers. zan, a woman. See Queen. 

QUEASY, sickly, squeamish, causing or feeling nausea. (Scand. ? 
or F. 7 } ‘ Ills queasy stomach ; * Much Ado, ii. 1. 399. ‘ A queysy 
mete ;* Skelton, Magnificence, 2395. * Quaisyaa meate or drjnke is, 
dangereux;' Palsgrave. Quaysy is used as a sb., in the sense of 

* nausea,* in Pout, Relipons, and Love Poems, ed. Furnivall, 
p. 215, 1 . 22. Perhaps fonn^ as adj. from a Scand. source.- 
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Norw. h/eis, sickness after a debanch (Aasen) ; Iccl. kveisa, a whit- 
low, boil; idra-kveisa^ bowel-pains, colic; Swed. dial. Iveia, a 
pimple, soreness, blister. Cf. Swed. itvasa, to bruise, wound; LowG. 
o»e»r, a blood-blister, qvisig, troubled with blisters (Schambach). 
p. Jiut the form eotsy also occurs, and the earliest sense seems to be 
ticklish or unsteady ; as in : * here is a eoysy werd ’ (world) ; and 
< the werlde is ryght jwesye ; ’ Paston I.«tters, i. 497, iii. 4. This 
points to a F. origin ; cf. OF. corisiV, eo/si/, wounded, injured 
(Godefroy). y. Perhaps this is allied to MF. euissant, * smarting, 
itching,* and to F. mire, * to seeth, boyle, bake, itch, smart,* Cot. 
Cf. Ital. eoeertt euoeere, * to concoct, boy), burn, grieve, molest;* 
Torriano. From L. coquere, to cook. Der. queasi-ness, 2 Hen. IV, 
i. 1. 196. 

QUiEiBN, a woman, a female sovereign. (F.) MF. queen, queene ; 
r. Plowman, C. ix. 46. AS. euwn (common). Icel. ihwin, a wife; 
Goth, ktoins, kweins, a woman, wife. Tcul. tyjie *kwiiniz, f. ; from 
the 3rd grade of I'eut. base *kwen~, as seen in *kxoen-on-, a woman ; 
for which see Quean. Idg. type *g(:ut)eHi - ; whence also Skt. 
-jani- (in compounds), wife. Der. queenly, queen-mother. Allied to 
quean. 

QUEER, strange, odd. (O. I.ow G.) * A queer fellow ; ’ Sp^tator, 
no. 47a, $ a. Much earlier, in Dunbar’s Flyting : ‘ our awin queir 
clerk;' 1 . 218. A cant word; and prob. introduced rather from 
Low than High German.* Low C.qtieer, across; quere, obliquity. 
In Awdclcy*s Fraternity of Vagalxinds, ed. Fumivall, p. 4, * a. quire 
fellow ’ is one who has just come out of prison ; cf. the slang phrase 
* to lie in queer street ; * and Low G. in derquere liggen, to lie across, 
lie queerly.+G. yf/er, transverse ; querkopf, a queer fellow. The 
01 IG. form is twer, transverse; cf. Dan. tveer, cross-grained, sullen, 
perverse (Larsen), Swed. tv'dr, cross, rude; Teel. ^verr, whence K. 
thwart. .See Thwart. Der. queer-Iy, queer-neMi. 

QUELL. to crush, subdue, allay. (F.) ME. qtullen, to kill ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 12788 (C 854). AS. cwellan, to kill, Grein, i. 174.+ 
OSax. quellian, to torment, causal of quelau, to sutler martyrdom ; 
Du. kwellen, to plague, vex ; Icel. kvelja, to torment ; Swed. qvSlja, 
to torment; Dan. kvasle, to strangle, choke; to plague, torment. 

р. Teut. type *kwaljan-, causal form, * to make to die ; ’ from *kwal, 
2nd stem of *kwel-an-, to die. Allied to Lith. gel-ti, to pain ; gft^a, 
Ijaim From Idg. root *giw)el ; llrugmann, i. § 656. .Sm Qualm. 

QUENCH, to extinguish, check, put out. (E.) M.]L. quenehen, 
Wyclif, Matt. iii. 12. (Quench is formed from an olisolete verb 
quink, to be put out, to Ik: extinguished ; just a.s drench is from drink.) 
AS. ewenean, in the comp, dewenean, to extinguish utterly, Mark, 
ix. 44. Causal of A.S. cwincan; the pt. t. d-cwanc (*was extin- 
guished) occurs in a various reading in A^'lfred, tr. of Ileda, b. ii. 

с. 7, cd. Whclock. p. Further, the verb cwincan is an extension 
of a shorter form ewinan, to be extinguished (which is a strong verb, 
with pi. t. ewnn, pp. ewinen ) ; hence ‘ 6a:t fyr aewinen was and 
ridw8e.sccd ’ - the Are was put out and extinguished ; Peda, ii. 7 (as 
above). Cf. OFrics. kwinka, to be extinguished. Dor. quench-able, 
•leys. 

QUERIMONIOUS, fretful, discontented. (L.) *Most queri- 
muniously confessing ; * Denham, A Dialogue, 1 . 2. Formed with I 
siiflix -oils ( * F. -eux, L. -osus) from querimnnia, a complaint. * I.. ! 
queri, to complain ; with Idg. suiiixes -mdn-yd. See Querulous. ' 
Dor. querimonious-ly, -ness. 

QU£RN, a handmill for grinding grain. (E.) ME. queme, 
Chaucer, C. T. 14080 (B 3264). AS. eweorn, cwyrn. Matt. xxiv. 41. 
+Du. kweern ; Icel. kvern ; Dan. kveern ; Swed. qvam ; Goth. 
kwairnus. Teut. base *kwer-n-, from Idg. root *g(uf)er, to grind (?) ; 
whence also Lith. gema,a. stone in a handmill ; Kuss.7>rnov(r), a mill- 
stone, Irish bro, W. breuan, a mill-stone ; Skt. grdvan-, a stone. 
Bmgmann, i. § 670. 

QUERULOUS, fretful. (L.) In Phillips, cd. 1658. Englished 
from Late L. qnerulosus or L. querulus, full of complaints. *L. queri, 
to complain. The pt. t. questus sum points to an older form *quesi. 
-f-Skt. fwis, to pant, to hiss, to sigh.— ES, to wheeze ; whence 
also E. Wheeze, q. v . Der. querulous-ly, -ness. And see quarrel 1 1 ), 
que rimon ious, cry. 

QUERY, an inquiry, question. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. 
Formerly quere, as used by Warner, Albion’s England, b. vi. c- 30, j 
1 . 238 ; Ben Jonson, New Inn, A. ii. sc. a. Put fox queere, seek thou, 
inquire thou, 2 p. im]>. of L. quarere, to seek. p. Queerere is for 
^queesere ("**quai-sere) ; cf. L. quaso, I beg. Bmgmann, ii. $ 662. 
Dw.queryt verb; quer-isl ; also quest, ij.v., qttest-ion, quest-or. Also 
(from queerere), ae-quire, con-quer, dis-quis-it-im, ex-quis-itef in-quire, 
in-qui s-it-i ve, per-quis-ite, re-quest, re-quire, re-quis-ite. 

QUEST, a search. (F. - L.) lu Uvins. ME. queste, P. Plow- 
man, R XX. 161.— OF. quests, ‘a quest, inquirie, search;' Cot. F. 
yiie/e. — Folk-L. quesia; for I., queesita, a thing sought; fem. of 
quaettus, pp. of queerere, to seek ; sec Query. 
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[ QUESTION, an inquiry. (F.-L) ME. queatioim, Wyclif, 
John, iii. 25. -F. question. --h. queestidnem, acc. of yuws/io, a seeking, 
a question ; formed with suffix -tio from quees-, base of *qucBS-ere, old 
form of queerere, to seek ; see Query. Der. question, verb, Hamlet, 
ii. 2. 244; question-able, i. 4.43; question-al>l-y,qMstion-ahle-ness\ 
question-less, Mereh. Ven. i. i. 176; ounft'on-is/ (Levins). Meoquestor 
(Levins), from L. queestor ; questor-ship (id.). 

QUEUE, a twist of hair formerly worn at the back of the head. 
(F.-L.) In late use. Added by Todd to Johnson. -F. yasiie, ‘ a 
taile : * Cot. — L. caiii/a, a tail. See Cue. 

QUIBBIiE, an evasion, shift. (L.) ‘ I 1 iis is some trick; come, 
leave your qwhltns, Dorothy;* Jlen Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 4 (Face, 
to Dol). A dimin. of 71116, with suffix -le. * Quih, a taunt or mock,* 
Coles (Halliwell) ; but the word is not in ed. 1684 of Coles’ Diet. 
Pciha^ 7ut6 is a weakened form of quip or quippy. See Quip. 
p. The peculiar sense of evasion is prob. due to association with 
quiddity and quillet ; sec those words. Der. quibble, verb ; quibbl-er. 

QUICK, living, moving, lively. (E.) ME. quik, Chaucer, C.T. 
1017 (A 1015). AS. ewie, sometimes cue, Grein, i. 175 ; also ewicu, 
cucm.+Du. kwik ; Icel. kvikr, kykr; Dan. kvik ; Swed. quick ; Prov. G. 
queck, quick, quick, lively (Flugcl). p. All from a Teut. type 
*kwikwoz, lively, which took the place of an older form *kwiwoz ; 
this older ty])c occurs in Goth, kwius, living, cognate with L. uiuus, 
lAth.gywas, Russ, jivoi, alive, living ; Irisli beo, W. hyw, alive ; Idg. 
tyjie Further allied to Skt. jiv, to live, L. uiuere, and 

Gk. fiios, life. See Vivid. Bmgmann, i. $$ 85, 318, 677. Der. 
quick, sb., quick-ly, quick~ness‘, quick-lime \ quick-sand, 3 Hen. VT, 
V. 4. 26; quick-silver, Chaucer, C. T. 16240 ((» qqz), AS. ewic- 
seolfor ; quiek-set, i. e. set or planted alive ; quick-sighted. And see 
quick-en. t|[ The prov. E. quitch-grass — quick-grass ; it is also 
spelt couch-grass, where couch is due to the ocCtisional AS. cucu. 

QUICKEN, to make alive. (E.) ME. quikenen, quiknen, 
Wyclif, John, vi. 64 ; Chaucer, C. T. 15949 (G 481). The tree form 
is quik-nen, and the suffix -««»*.- (ioth. -nan, which was used only to 
form intransitive verbs ; so that the true sense of quiknen is rather ‘ to 
become alive,* as in King Lear, iii. 7. 39. But this distinction was 
early lost, and the suffixes -ien, -nen were used as convertible. The 
Goth, keeps them distinct, having gakwiu-jan, to make alive, gakwiu- 
nan, to become alive. From AS. tte/V, alive; see Quiok. Cf.lcel. 
kvikna, Swed. qvickna, intr., to quicken, come to life. 

QUID, a mouthful of tobtacco. (E.) A dialectal variant of cud ; 
* Quid, the cud * (Halliwell) ; AS. ewidu. It occurs in Bailey’s Diet., 
vol. ii. cd, 1 731 ; and see it D. D. See Cud. 

quiddity, a trifling, nicety, cavil. (L.) A term of the 
schools. 'Their predicamentes, . . 7«iV//Vr>.s, hccscilies, and rclative|! ’ 
Tyndal, Works, p. 104, col. 1, 1 . 8 (.and in Spec, of Eng., ed. Skeat, 
p. 176, 1 . 318). Englished from Late L. quidditds, the essence or 
nature of a thing, concerning which we liave to investigate ‘ what it 
is * (qiiid est). — L. quid, what, neuter of quis, who ; see Who. 

QUIDNUNC, an inquisitive person. (L.'i Applied to one 
who is always saying — ‘ wdiat’s the news ? * ‘ The laughers call me 

a quidnunc ; ’ The Taller, no. 10, § 2. — L. quid nunc, what now? 

QUIESCENT, still, at rest. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
— L. quiescent-, stem of pres. part, of quiescere, to be at rest. 
Quiet^ Der. quiescence. 

QUIET, still, at rest, tranquil. (L.) * A quyet and a pcsible 
lijf ; * Wyclif, 1 Tim. ii. 2 ; where the Vulgate has quietam. [Rather 
from L. than from F. ; the F. form is Coy, q.v.J — L. quietus, quiet ; 
orig. pp. of *quiere, only used in the inceptive form quiescere, to rest. 
Cf, quie-s, rest. p. Allied to OPers. shiyfiti-, a place of delight, 
home ; Pers. shad, pleased ; and to E. While. Bmgmann, i. §§ 
^75 i Horn, $ 7^7. Der. quiet, sb., ME. quiete. Chancer, C. T. 
9269 (E 1 395) ; quiet, verb, i Hen. VI, iv. 1. 1 1 5 ; quiet ly, quiet-ness ; 
quiet-ude, from Late L. quietudo (White), a contraction for *quietitudo. 
Also quiet-us, a final settlement, from L. quietus, adj. ; quiet-ism, 
quiet-ist. From quiescere we also have ac-quiesee; and see re- 
quiem, mat, quite, re-quite, ac-quit, dis-quiet. Doublet, eqy. 

QUiJjL (1), a feather of a bird, a pen. (K) ME. quille, quylle. 
‘They take a quil' (lube?); Lydgate, Troy-book, foL E 2, col. 2. 

' Quylle, a stalke. Calamus ; ’ Prompt. Parv. Halliwell rives ; * (^ill, 
the stalk of a cane or reed, the faucet of a barrel.^ This is a 
difficult and doubtful word ; proliably the sense of ‘ hollow stalk * was 
the original one. The wonl appears to be E., and of Teut. origin. 
•fLow G. kiil, a goose-quill (Beighans) ; kil (Schambach) ; West- 
ph alian kwiele (Woeste) ; G. kiel, Bavarian and MHG. kil. 

QUILL (2), to pleat a ruff. (F.-L. ; or E.) * What they called 
his cravat, was a little piece of white linen qmlled with great exact- 
ness;* Tatler, no. 257, Nov. 30, 1710. 1. Supposed to be so 

called from being folded as if over quills ; or, to form into small 
folds resembling quills. .See Qulll (i). 2. Wedgwood quotes 

from M^tivier the Guernsey word enquiller, to pleat, gather, wrinkle, 
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which Metivier derives from OF. euillirt to gather, collect, cull ; 
whence also £. Cull, q. v. I do not know which is right. ^ The 
phrase in the millt in Shaks. a Hen. VI. 1 . 3. 4, certainly means * in 
the collection ^ or * in a body where quill (variant of coil) is from 
OF. euillirt coHigerCt to collect, to culL 
QUHiLET, a sly trick in argument. (L.) ‘ His quiddities, his 
quillets;’ Hamlet, v. i. 108. There is also a form quiddit; the 
N.E. D. cites from Greene (in Harl. Misc. ii. 23a), ‘such quibs 
aadquiddiis.* Prob. quillet is for quiddity shortened from quitUity ; 
see Quiddity. Note that, in Torriano (1688) we find Ital. quidita, 
quiddith, * the quiddity, the whatness, or substance of any thing ; * 
and, just below, quilitiit quillitA, * a quillity ; ' which seems to prove 
the chan ge from d to /. 

QUILT, a bed-cover, a case filled with wool, flock, down, &c. 
(F.— L.) ME. quiltct quylte. *Unnm quylt’ York Wills, iii. 3 

( * 395 )* A. Neckam has L. euleitrot glossed by AF. quilte ; Wright's 
Vocab. i. 100. * 0 ^//^ of a bedde, Cnlcitra ; ’ Prompt. Parv. — OF. 
euilte (12th cent., Littre, s. v. eouette), also sjielt eotre (Burguy), and 
coutret as in coutrepoincteTt to quilt (Cotgrave). — L. euleita (also 
culeitrot giving OF. cotre), a cushion, mattress, pillow, quilt. Root 
uncertain. Der. quilt, verb. And see Counterpane (1). 
QUINARY, consisting of or arranged in fives. (L.) The L. 
form quinarius, as a sb., is in Phillips, ed. 1706; quinary is in 
Cudwortk’s Intellectual .System, p. 625 (R.). — L. quinarius, arranged 
by fives. — L. quint, pi. adj. , five each. For *quine-n\, where quine - 
quinque, five, which is cognate with E. five, q. v. See Quin- 
quageaima. 

QUINCE, a fruit with an acid taste. (F. — L.— Gk.) In Romeo, 
iv. 4. 2, Spelt quince, toince, Pistill of Susan, 102 ; quence in Prompt. 
Parv. [Cf. MF. cedgnasse, *a female quince, or pear-quince, the 
greatest kind of quince ; ’ Cot. ; eoignaeier, * the great, or pear, quince- 
tree; * id.] For quins ; orig. the pi. of quin or quyne, a quince; but 
the usual ME. form is eoine, or coin ; Rom. of the Rose, 1374. Cf. 
quyns-tre, Voc. 573. 48 ; quoyn-tre, id. 646. 35. Walter de Bibbes- 
worth has AF. coigner, glo-sscd by coyn~lre, quinee-tre; Wright's 
Vocab. i. 163. * Quyne-aple tre, coingz;' Du Wes, in Palsgrave, 

p. 914 ; quynce, p. 260. * OF. coin, mod. F. eoing, a quince. [Cf. Prov. 
codoing, Ital. cotogna (Littre).] *- 1 .. *cotoniutn, for *cyddnium; (the 
Ital. cotogna representing L. cydonia, a quince). "-Gk. miSwia, a 
quince-tree; nv^iov fiijKov, a. quince, lit. a Cydonian apple.— Gk. 
KvSoiria, KvSwpis, Cydonia, one of the chief cities of Crete, named 
from the Ki)8an/cs (Cydones), a Cretan race. Sec Smith's Classical 
Diet. 

QUINCUNX, an arrangement by fives. (L.) Ajiplied to trees, 
&c., arranged like the five spots on the side of a die marked 5. .See 
Sir T. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, c. 5. $ 1 2. — L. quincunx, an arrange- 
ment like five spots on a die.— L. quinc-, for quinque, five, cognate 
with E. Five ; and uneia, an ounce, hence a small mark, spot on a 
die ; see Ounce (1 ). 

QUININE, extract of Peruvian bark. (F.— Span,— Peruvian ) 
Ab. 1820. Borrowed from F. quinine, an extension (with suffix 
•ine<L. -ina) from F. yuiiio.— Span, quina, quinaquina, a Span, 
spelling of Peruvian kina, or kina-kina, which is said to mean * bark,' 
and is applied to that which we call Peruvian bark. Granada, in his 
Vocab. Kioplatense, gives quina, a thorny shrub, good against fever; 
and quinaquina, a large tree with medicinal bark. 
QUINQUAG-EBIMA, the next Sunday before Lent. (L.) So 
called because about 50 days before Easter.— L. quinquagesima (dies), 
fiftieth day ; fern, of quinquagesimus, fiftieth. — L. quinqua-, for quinque, 
five ; and -giisimus, for *-gensimus, tenth, ultimately from decent, ten. 
See Five and Ten. 

QUINQUANGUTiAR, having five angles. (L.) Formed 
from quinque, five, just as quadrangular is from quadras, fourfold. 
See Quadrangular. 

QUINQUENNIAIj, lasting five years, recurring in five 
twars. ^LO Formed from quinque, five, and annus, a year; see 

QUINSY, inflammatory sore throat. (F.— Gk.) * The throtling 
quinsey;’ Dryden, Palamon, 1682. A contraction of the older form 
squinaey or squinaney, spelt squinancie in Minshcu, ed. 1627. Sir T. 
Elyot has * sqt^nattces, or quinces in the throte ; ’ Castel of Helth, bk. 
iii. c. 7. MM squynacy, sqitynaney, Trevisa, iii. 335. — OF. quinaneie 
(Supp. to Godefroy, av. esquinance); also squinancie; mod. F. 
esquinaneie. Cot. gives esquinance, * the squincy or squinaney,* and 
squinanee, * the squinaney or sqninzie.* p. Formed (sometimes with 

prefixed s- or for OF. «-, L. ex, very) from Gk. xwdygiq, lit. * a 
dog-throttling,’ applied to a bad kind of sore throat. — Gk. «vv-, 
stem of Kuw, a dog, cognate with E. Hound; and ir/x-atv, to 
chok e, thro ttle, from ANGII, to choke; see Anger. 
QUINTAIN, a post with arms, set up for beginners in tilting to 
run at. (F.— L.) In As Yon Like It, i. a. 363. * When, if neede 
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were, they could at qmntain run ; ' Sidney, Arcadia, b. i (srag, 1 . 56). 
ME. quaintan (for quintan), Destr. of Troy, 1637. "F. quintaine, * a 

? nintane, or whintane, for country youths to run at ; * Cot. _Cf, 
rov. quintana, Ital. quintana (Littrd). From Late L, quiniena, 
a quintain. Matt. Paris, v. 367; also quintana, a quintun, also a 
certain measure of land, also a part of a street where carriages could 
pass (Ducange). p. The form of the word is so explicit that we 
may connect it with L. quintana, a street in the camp, which inter- 
sected the tents of the two legions in such a way as to separate the 
fifth maniple from the sixth, and the fifth turma from the sixth ; here 
was the market and business-place of the camp (White). We can 
hardly doubt that this public place in the camp was sometimes the 
scene of athletic exercises and trials of skill, whence it is an easy 
step to the restriction of the term to one particular kind of exhibition 
of martial activity. And quintana is the fern, of quintanus, formed 
with suffix -anus from quintus, fifth, which is for *quinc-tus, from 
quinque, five. Sec Five. Picard quiniaiar ; descrilied by Corblet. 

QUINTAli, a hundredweight. (F. — Span. — Arab. — L.) 
‘Twelve pence upon euerie quintall of copper; ’ Hakluyt’s Voyages, 
i. 137, 1 . 18; also kintal, id. ii. (part a). 162. Spelt quyntall. Pals- 
grave.— F. quintal, *a quintal or hundred-weight;’ Cot. — Span. 
quintal, a quintal, hundr^-weight. — Arab, qinfar, a weight of 100 
pounds of twelve ounces each; Rich. Diet. pp. 1150, 737. — L. 
centum, a hundred ; see Cent. And see Kilderkin. 
QUINTE8BGESNCE, the pure essence of anything. (F.— L.) 

• Aristoteles . . hath put down ... for elements, foure ; and for a 
fifth, quintessence, the heavenly body which is immutable ;* Holland, 
tr. of Plutarch, p. 662 (R.). Palsgrave has 7uyHrr5sencr. Missiielt 
quyntencense, Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 51. And see The Book of 
Quinte Essence or the Fifth Being, about A. I). 1460, cd. Fumiv-all, 
1866 (E. £. T. S.). — F. quintessence, ‘ a quintessence, the vertue, force, 
or spirit of a thing extracted ; * Cot. — L. quinta essentia, fifth essence 
or nature. — quinta, fem. of quintus (for *quinc~tus), from quinque, 
five; see Five. And see Esaence. ^ The idea is older than 
Aristotle ; cf. the five .Skt. bkutam's, or elements, which were earth, 
air, fire, water, and aether. Thus the fifth essence is .xther, the 
most subtle and highest; see Benfey, f^kt. Diet., p. 658, col. i. 

QunmiiiiiON, the fifth power of a million. (L.) Coined 
from L. quint-us, fifth ; and -illion, part of the word million ; see 
QuadiiUioii, Billion. 

QUINTUFLE, fivefold. (F.— L.) In Sir T. Browne, Cyrus’ 
Garden, c. 5. i quintuple, in use in the 15th cent. (Hatzfeld).— 
— 1« *quintuplus, a coined word ; formed from quintus, fifth, just as 
duplus is from duo, two. Sec QuintOBBonoe and Double. Der. 
quintuple, verb. 

QUIP, a taunt, cavil. (L.) ' This was a good quip that he gave 
unto the jewes;’ Latimer, Sermon on Rom. xiii. an. 1552 (R.). 
Sir T. More has; 'this gooAly quyppe ag.’iynsle me ;* Works, p. 709. 
W’e also find quippy, as in Drant’s tr. of Horace, bk. ii. sat. i.— 
L. quippe, forsooth (used ironically). For *quid~pe; Brugmann, 
i. § 585. Der. quibb-le, q. v. 

QUIRE (i), a collection of so many sheets of paper, often 24. 
(F.— L.) Also quair, as in The Kingis Quair, i. e. small book. 
Spelt quayer, Trevisa, tr. of Higden, ii. 193. In the Ancren Riwle, 
p. 248, last line but i, we find the curious form ewatr, in the sense of 
a small book or pamphlet. — AF. quaer, as a gloss to quaternus ; A. 
Neckam, in Wright’s Vocab. i. xi6, 1 . 6; OF. quaier (13th cent., 
Littre) ; spelt quayer, coyer, in Cotgrave, who explains it ‘ a quire of 
written paper, a peece of a written booke.* Mod. F. rakier.- I.Ate 
L. qudternum, a collection of four leaves, a small quire ; from L. 
quatemt, nom. pi., four each, which from quatuor, four, cognate with 
£. Four. Cf. Ital. quaderno, a quire of paiwr ; and the instance of 
F. en/er from L. infernum shows that the suffix -num would easily be 
lost. 

QUIRE (3), a band of singers. (F. — I.. — Gk.) Another spelling 
of Choir, q. V. Der. quir-ister (for chorister) ; Nares. 

QUIRK, a cavil, subtle question. (Scand. — G.) In Minsheu, 
ed. 1627. The orig. sense seems to have liccn ‘ angle ; * cf. prov. E. 
quirk, a twist, a clock in a stocking, a quibble. * The quiddities and 
queerks of logique darke ; ’ Drant, tr. of Horace, Sat. i. 5. Being 
found in many dialects, it may be a Scand. word. p. Prob. from 
Icel. kverk, the angle below the chin, the inner angle of an ax 
(Vigfnsson); Molbech gives Dan. qyarh (kveerh) as an angle in 
a knee-timber of a ship (cf. £. quirk, an angle or groove in a 
moulding) ; see N. E. D. and E. D. D. ; Jutland kveerke, the angle 
between two rows of houses (Feilberg). Not of Scand. origin ; but 
borrowed from G. quer, transverse ; see Queer. Cf. MH(L twerh, 
G. zivereh, going across ; AS.^earh ; see Thwart. Distinct from 
Ice l. kver kr, pi., the throat. 

QUIT, freed, released, discharged from. (F. — L.) In the phr. * to 
be qmt,* the word is really an acy., though with the force of a pp. 
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The verb to quit is derived from it, not via vend ; as is easily seen 
by comparing the F. quitter (OY. quiter) with F. quitte (OF. quite). 
In the phrases ‘quit rent’ and '7Mi/ claim,' the old adjectival use is 
retained, and the latter represents an OF. verb quite-elamer. More- 
over, the adj, was introduced into £. before tiie verb, appearing as 
cufite in the Ancren Riwle, p. 6, 1. is. Cf. ‘ Tho was Wyllam our 
kyng all quyt of thulke fon,’ i.e. all/ree of those foes ; Rob. of Clone. 
!*• 39^1 8062. [Hence was derived the verb quyten, to satisfy a 

claim, pay for. * He mai quiten hire ale ’ * he will jiay for her ale, 
old Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 190, 1. 77; and see Chancer, 
C. T. 77a (A 77®)*] “OF. quite, ‘ discharged, quit, freed, released ; ’ 
Cot. Mod. F. 7Wf//e; Span, quito, quit. « Late quitus, quithts, 
popular forms of L. quietus, at rest, hence free, satisfied. Thus quit 
is a shorter form of quiet. See Quiet. Der. quit, verb, from OF. 
quiter, ‘to quit,’ Cot. (mod. F. quitter). And hence quitt-ance, ME. 
quitaunee, spelt ewitaunee in Ancren Riwle, p. 1 26, 1. 7, from OF. 
quitanee, ‘an acquittance,’ Cot.; cf. Late L. quietantia. And see 
quite. 

QUITE, entirely. (F.— L.) ME. quite, quyte. ‘And chaced 
him out of Norweie quyte and dene ; ’ Rob. of Rmnne. tr. of Lang- 
toft, p. 50. This is merely an adverbial use of the ME. adj. quyte, 
now spelt quit. Thus the sense is ‘ freely,’ hence ‘ entirely.’ Sec 

Qui t. 

QUIVER (1), to tremble, shiver. (E.) Possibly allied to quaver, 
q. V. It does not ajipear very early, yet is probably old. ‘ A quiv'r- 
ing dart ; ’ Sjienscr, F. Q. iii. 5. 19. ‘1 quyver, I shake ; ’ Palsgrave. 
‘Dido quyuered and shoke;* Caxton, Eneydus, ch. 27, j». 103. 
Allied to the obsolete adj. quiver, full of motion, brisk, Shak. 2 Hen. 
ly, iii. 2. 301 ; which occurs, spelt ewiuer {^ctuiver) in the Ancren 
Riwle, p. 140, 1. a’l ; also as AS. ewifer, as in the adv. cwi/erlice, 
anxiously, eagerly ; Rule of St Renet, ed. Schroer, p. 133, 1. 38. 
Prob. of imitative origin ; cf. quaver and quake. Cf. also EFries. 
kwifer, lively, to be lively (Koolman); MDu. kuyveH,kuyveren, 
to quiver ( Kili.<in). 

QlTIVER (a), a case for arrows. (F.— OIIG.) ‘Thair arwes in 
a quiuer sente ; ’ E. E. Metr. Psalter, x. 3. ‘ Quyver, Pharetra ; ’ 
VromyX.. Vaxv.^OV. euivre, atevre, coivre, a quiver. And see Diez, 
s. V. coM're.«-OSax. ro^nr, a quiver; OHG. kokhar (cited by Diez), 
mod. G. kbeker, a quiver. Cognate with AS. coeur, eocer, a quiver, 
Gen. xxvii. 3, Teui. type *kukuro-, whence Med. L. cucurum, a quiver. 
Der. quiver-ed. 

QUIXOTIC, absurdly chivalrous. (Spanish.) Formed as adj., 
with suffix -iV, from the name Don Quixote, or (hijote, the hero of 
the famous novel by Cervantes. (The OSpan. x is now commonly 
written as j; the sound of the letter is guttural, something like that 
of G. ch.) 

QUIZ, an eccentric person ; one who ridicules oddities ; a hoax. 
(E.) History obscure; said to have been coined by one Daly in 
*79* I already in 178a Madame D’Arblay, Early Diary, p. 24, 
has; ‘ lie’s a droll quiz.’ The toy also called a bandalore was 
known as a quiz in 1 790 ; which suggests a connexion with whiz. 
It seems, in any case, to have been a coined word. I’erhaps sug- 
gested by in-quis-itive. See Davies, Supp. Glossary ; Notes on E. 
Etym., p. 338. 

QUOlF, a cap or hood. (F.-MITG.-L.) In Shak.Wint Tale, 
iv. ^336. The same word as Coif, q. v. 

QtTOUS', a technical term, orig. a wedge. Used in architecture, 
gunnery, and printing. (F. — L.) The orig. sense is ‘ wedge ; ’ and, 
as a verb, ‘ to wedge up.’ ‘ A printers quoyn, Cuneus ; ’ Levins, 215. 
*7. Merely another siielling of Coin, q.v. A like change of e to 
qu occurs in omoi/. Dot. quoin, verb. 

QUOIT, COIT, a ring of iron for throwing at a mark in sport 
(F. — L. ?) 'I*he older spelling is coit. ‘ Coyte, Petrelnda ; Coyter, or 
caster of a coyte, Petrel ud us ; ' Prompt. Parv. ‘ Casting of coitis* Pecock’s 
Repressor (A. D. 1449) ; in Spec, of Eng., ed. Skeat, p. 51, 1. 70. AF. 
eqytes, pi. (1388) ; N. E. D. fi. We find W. coetan, a quoit (where 
W. oe *= E. oi nearly) ; but this is borrowed from E., having no radical, 
and therefore does not help us. y. We also find, on the other 
hand, the Lowl.nnd Scotch coiV, to justle or push about, occurring in 
Fordun’s Scotichronicon, ii. 376; much like the OF. coiter. We 
there read of a woman who ‘ Gangis coitand in the curt, hornit like 
a gait ’ [goat]. S. The spelling coit suggests a F. origin ; and 
the word is prob. connected with the curious OF", coiter, to press, 
to push, to hasten, incite, instigate (Burguy) ; cognate with mod. 
Prov. eoueka, couita, eoita, to drive before one (Mistral) ; the Span. 
coitarse it to harry oneself, to hasten. If the OF. ewter could have 
had the sense ' to drive,’ as seems possible, we may look on a qumt as 
being a thing driven or whirled ; but of this we have no evidence. 
Coit, to push along the ice, as in the game of curling (Jamieson), 
may have been the older sense in English, which may help. s . I’hc 
origin of OF. coiter is very doubtful ; hardly from L. coactare, to 
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force, from eoactus, pp. of eogere ; see Cogent. It ought rather to 
represent a Late L, type *coetdre, a frequentative of L. eoquere, to 
cook, which in late authors also meant to harass or vex the mind 
(I.£wi5). See Korting, $ 2297. Der. 7U01/, verb, 3 Hen. IV, ii. 
4. 266. 

QUORUM, a number of members of any body sufficient to trans- 
act business. (L.) In Minshcu, ed. 1627. ‘Re of the quorum',' 
Stat. of Hen. VII, fol. b 5, 1. 6. It was usual to enumerate the mcui- 
licrs forming a committee, of whom (in 1 ,., quorum) a certain numlxir 
must be present at a meeting. L. quorum is the gen. pi. of qui, cog- 
nate with £. who ; see Who. 

QUOTA, a part or share assigned to each member of a company. 
(L.) Used by Addison; Spectator, No, 439, $ 2.— L. quota (Jmrs), 
how great (a l>art\ how much ; fern, of quotus, how many.oL. quot, 
how many ; .'illied to qui, cognate with E. Who. Cf. Ital. quota, a 
share (Baretti). Der. (from L. 7 »o/ms) quote, q.\.,quoti-dian; (from 
L. quot) quot-ient. 

QUOTE, to cite, repeat the woids of any one. (F.— L.) In 
Shak. Hamlet, ii. i. 112. Sometimes written cole (Schmidt). ~MF. 
quoter, ‘to quote; ’ Cot. Mrxl. F. coter, which is also in Cotgravc. 
— l.ate L. quotare, to mark off into chapters and verses ; thus the 
real sense of 7M0/e is to give a reference ; see coted, Trevisa, tr. of 
lligden, viii. 205 (L. quotavii). The lit. sense of quotare is ‘ to say 
how many,’ with reference to the numbering of chapters. — L. quota 
(parj), fern, of quotus, how much, how many ; see Quota. ^ Some- 
times from L, quotare, immediately ; esp. in early instances. Der. 
quot-ahle, quot-er, quot-at-ion. 

QUOTH, he says, he s.nid. (K.) Pnqierly a pt. t., though some- 
times used as a present. The form of the infin. is queatk, only used 
in the com]>. b^ueatk. ME. qttotk, quod ; Chaucer, C. T. 790 (A 788) ; 
and common in both forms. AS. eweiian, to speak, sny ; pt. t. eweetS, 
pi. cwHtdon ; pp. eweden ; Grein, i. I73.4-Icel. kveOa ; pt. t. kva6, pp. 
kv^inni OSax. qu^an\ OIIG. quedan, pt. t. quat, quad; Goth. 
kwiihan, to say, pt. t. kwath. All from a I'cut. tyfie *iwetkan-, 

to say, pt. t. *kwatk. Allied to .Skt. gad, to speak, gada-s, m. speech. 
Der. quotha, for quoth he. 

quotidian, daily. (F. — L.) ME. quotidian, spelt eotidian, 
Gower, C. A. ii. 142 ; bk. v. 464.- OF. eotidian (13th cent., Littri'*) ; 
later quotidien, ‘daily;’ Cot. — L. quotidianus, daily. — L. quoti-, for 
quotus, how many; and di-is, a day; with suffix -anus. Hence 
quotidianus =- on however many a day, on any day, daily. See Quota 
and Diurnal. 

quotient, the result in arithmetical divLioii. (F.— L.; or 
L.) In Minshcu, ed. 1627. [Perhaps directly from Latin. J—F. 
quotient, ‘ the part which, in the division of a thing among many, 
fells unto every ones share;’ Cot. — L. *quotient-, the imaginary 
stem of L. quotiens, which is really an adv., and indeclinable ; it 
means ‘ how many times.’ — L. 7M0/, how many ; see Quota. 
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RABBET, to cut the edges of boards so that they overlap and 
can be joined together. (F. — L.) ME. rahet, sb. ; see Prompt. 
Parv. ‘ Many deep rabltotled incisions; ’ Holland, tr. of Plutarch, 
P; S?* ^^•)" * ^ahettyng of hordes, rabetture ; ' Palsgrave. Tlie 

Halifax gibbet, in Harrison’s Descr. of England, b. ii. c. ii, ed. 
Fnnuvall, p. 337, is described as having a block of wood ‘ which 
dooth ride vp and downe in a slot, rabet, or regall betweene two 
peeces of timber.’ Bailey has: ‘Rabbet, to channel boards;’ and 
also ‘Rebate, to channel, to chamfer.’ Apparently from OF. 
rahatre, ‘ to abate, deduct, diminish,’ Cot. ; hence, to thin down ; 
mod. F. ro6a«jv.-F. re- (L. re-), again, back ; and OF. abatre, to 
abate, bee Abate. p. Confused, as above, with rebate, q.v. 

■ Also, as shown by the spelling rabboted, with F. raboter, ‘ to plane, 
Icvcll, make or lay even, Cot. ; from F. robot, ‘ a joyners plane,’ id. 
bee Rebate. * * 3 r » 

RABBIN, sir, a Jewish title. (L. - Gk. - Heb.) ‘ Rabi, 
that IS to seye maister ; ’ WycUf. John, i. 38. Also in the AS. ver- 
sion. -L. rabbt (Vulgate). -Gk. fia 00 i; John, i. 38. -Heb. rabbi, 
lit. m^y muter; from rab, great, or as sb. master, and i, my. We 
also find John, xx. 16; of similar import. ‘Rabbi was 

consider^ a higher title than Rab; and Rabban higher than Rabbi ; ’ 
Smith’ U*ct. of the Bible, q. v. - Heb. root rabab, to be great. 
^1. Arab, rabb, being great ; or, as sb., a master; roMt, my lord ; 

tr; P* 719* The form rabbin is French. Der. rabbin-ie-al, 
rabbin-tst. 

R^Brr, a small rodent quadruped. (Walloon -MDu.) ME. 
rabet ; Prompt. Parv. The older word is cony. It is a dimin. form 
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only fonnd in Walloon robeit (Remade) ; formed with F. luffix <•«< 
from MDu. robbe, * a rabet ; * Hexham ; see also KUan and De Bo. 
Kilian also gives the dimin. form robbeken. Origin nnknown ; per- 
haps cf. Norw. rabba, to snatch, snap np ; rabben, snatching, tearing, 
quick (Ross). See Notes on £. £tym., p. 239. 

BABBLE, a noisy crowd, mob. (MDn.) Levins has rabil, rable, 
rahlement. Halliwell has : * mfrUe, to speak confusedly,* with an 
example of MK. rabltn used in the same sense ; also ; * rabbltmeni, 
a crowd, or mob.’ ME. ra&«/, a rout, Gawain and the Grene 
Knight, 1703, 1899. So named from the noise which they make ; cf. 
MDu. rabbeJenf ‘ to chatter, trifle, toy ; ’ Hexham. So also prov. C. 
rabbtlttf to chatter, prattle; Flugel. So also Gk. to 

make a noise ; whence dppAfiab* » dancer, a brawler. The suffix -/r 
gives a f^uentative force ; a raUtle is * that which keeps on making 
a noise.* And see Bapparee. Der. rahblt^mtnt fwith F. suffix), 
Jill. Cxsar, i. 2. 245. 

BABID, mad, furious. (L.) 'All the rabid flight Of winds 
that ruin ships;* Ch.'ipman, tr. of Homer, Odyss. b. xii. 1 . 418.— 
L. rabiduSf furious.— L. redtert, to rage; see BagO. Ber. rabid~ly, 
-ness. 

BACA, a term of reproach. (Chaldee.) Matt. v. 22. 'Critics 
are agreed in deriving it from the Chaldee reia, with the sense of 
worthless Smith, Diet, of the Bible. 

BACCOOB, BACOOiN, a carnivorous animal of N. America. 
(N. American Indian.) It occurs in a tr. of Bnffon, London, 1792. 
The name of the animal in BufTon is raion; but this is only a 
F. corruption of the native name, just as racoon is an E. 
corruption. Spelt racioon in Bailey, 1735. * Araikkone, a beast 

like a fox ;* in a glossary of Indian words at the end of A Histone 
of Travaile into Virginia, by Wm.Strachey ; ab. 1610-12 ; published 
by the Hakluyt Society in 1849. 'A beast they call arougkcun, 
much like a badger;* Capt. Smith, Works, ed. Arber, p. 59. 
Evelyn s|)eaks of ‘the Egyptian racoon;* Diary, May 1 8, 1657. 
From the old Virginian dialect of Algonquin. The F. raton is 
assimilated to F. rn/w<, a rat. 

BACE (0, a trial of speed, swift course, swift current- (E.) 
ME . rasf a Northern form. ‘ In a rax; * Met. Homilies, ed. Small; 
p. 141. ‘In a raiss;* Barbour, Bruce, v. 638. [ITie corresponding 
Southern form is ME. re«, r#s (with long e), Gower, C. A. i. 335; 
bk. lit. 167 ; Tale of Gamelyn, 1 . S43 (Wright), or 1 . 547 (Six-text); 
from AS, n?s, a rush, swift course ; Luke, viii. 33.]+lcel. rd», a race, 
running. Cf. Icel. rasa, to rush headlong ; Du. razen (G. rasen), to 
rage. 'J’he form of the Teut. base is *rds-. Cf. Gk. a 

quick motion. Der. race, verb ; race-course, race-horse, rae-er. 
BACE (2), a lineage, family, breed. (K.) In Spenser, F. Q. i. 10. 60. 
— F. race, * a race, linnage, family ; * Cot. Cf. Port, rafa. Span, raza, 
Ital. razza. Of unknown origin ; not from OHG. reiza, a line, stroke, 
mark; as suggested by Dies. See Korting ({ 7716), who suggests 
rather a L. tyjie *raptia. Der. rac-y, q. v. 
race (3), a root. (F.— L.) ‘A race of ginger;* Wint. Talc, 
iv. 3. 50; spelt raze, i Hen. IV, ii. i. 27. — OF. rais, raiz, a root 
(Bur ^n^ ^; cf. Span, raiz, a root — L. rd<ncem,acc. of radix, a root; 

raceme, a cluster. (F.— L.) A botanical term ; borrowed 
from F. rareme, a cluster, in botany. — L. racemum, acc. ofracemus, 
a cluster of grapes. Der. racem-ed. Doublet, raisin. 

BACK (1), a grating above a manger for hay, an instrument of 
torture; a frame- work, a toothed bar. (MDu.) The word rack is 
used in a great many senses, see Back (2), See., below ; and, in 
several of these, the origin is quite different The word rae* is seldom 
to be found in early literature, in any sense. The oldest £. word 
etymologically connected with rac* (i) is AS. recean, to stretch. 
P. The radical sense of racA is to extend, stretch out ; hence, asasb., 
that which is extended or straight, a straight bar (cf. G. rack, a rail, 
bar ; hence, a frame-work, such as the bars in a grating above 
a manger, a frame-work used as an instrument of torture, a straight 
bar with teeth in which a cog-wheel can work. The MK forms are 
rakke, rekke. ‘ A peyre rediket of yryne ; * K Eng, Wills, ed. Fumi- 
vail, p. 56, 1. 27 ; ‘ rakkes and brandemes of erne^ [iron] ; id.,p. 57, 
1 . 27 ; A.D. 1424; ‘pro i. pari de rakkez* in a kitdien inventory, 
York Wills, iii. 15 ; A.D. 1400. * A rakke, Praesepe,* i.e. a rack for 
hay; Prompt. Parv. * Rekke and monger'— rack and manger; 
Romance of Partenay, 1 . 91 3. — MDu. reeke, * a perch or a long pole,* 
Hexham ; ^w G. rakk, a rack, frame*work for hanging things on, 
a shelf (as in K). Related words are Icel. rekja, to stretch, trace, 
rekkja, to strain, rakr, straight ; MDu. reeken, 'to stretch, reach out, 
also to racke,* Hexham ; Swed. rak, straight ; G. rack, a rack, rail, 
prov. G. reck, a scaffold, wooden horse, reckbank, a rack for torture, 
recke, a stretcher, reeken, to stretch. See below. 

jack (a), to stretch a person’s joints, to torture on the rack. 
(MDu.) Allied to Batdc (1) above. The verb seems to have been 


introduced before the sb. ‘ As though I had ben racked ; Skelton, 
Phillip Sparowe, 1 . 47. ‘ Worthi to been enhangid . . Or to be 
rakkid;' Lydgate, St. Edmund, ed. Ilorstmann, bk. ii. 27?.— MDu. 
raeken, ‘ to rack, to torture,’ variant of reeken, * to racke, also ‘ to 
stretch, reach out, or to extend,’ Hexham ; Low G. retken, to stretch. 
+lcel. rekja, to stretch ; Goth, uf-raljan, to stretch out ; AS. reecan, 
to stretch, extend. Teut. type *rak-Jan-, from *rak,. 2nd grade of 
Tent. *rei— Idg. ^REG, as in Gk. opiy-eiv, to stretch, L. reg-ere; 
see Begent. Brugmann, i. § 474. Der. rack, sb. ; rack-rent, i. e. 
^ rent sketched to its full value, or nearly so. 

I BACK (3), light vapoury clouds, the clouds generally. (Scand.) 
‘ Still in use in the Northern counties, and sometimes there applied 
to a mist ; * Halliwell. Used in Shak. of floating vapour ; see 
I Hamlet, ii. 2. 506, Antony, iv. 14. 10, Sonnet 33, 1 . 6. So also (pro- 
bably) in the disputed passage in the 'I'emjiest, iv. 156; where 
Halliwell hesitates, though he gives instances of its use in earlier 
English. Thus we find : ‘ As Phebus doeth at mydday in the sonthe. 
Whan every rak and every cloudy sky Is voidc dene ; ’ Lydgate, 
MS. A^mole 39, fol. 51. ‘ The rardryuez’ — the storm-cloud drives; 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 433 ; a decisive passage. ‘ A rac 
[driving storm] and a royde wynde ; * Destruction of Troy, 1984. 
‘The windcs in the vjipcr region, which move the clouds above 
(which we call the racke) and are not perceived below;* Bacon, 
Nat. Hist. S 115. [Frequently confused with reek, but this is quite 
a different word.] It is the same word with wrack, and allied to 
wreck ; but wrack is to lie taken in the sense of ‘ drift,' as rightly ex- 
plained in Wedgwood.— Norw. rak, Swed. dial, rak (Swed. vrak, 
Dan. vrag), wreckage, that which is drifted about ; cf. led. rek, drift, 
motion ; given in Vigfnsson only in the sense ‘ a thing drifted 
ashore;’ but Wedgwood cites ismn er i reki, the ice is driving; 
skyrek, the rack or drifting clouds ; cf. ‘ racking clouds ’ *= drifting 
clouds, 3 Hen. VI. ii. i. 27. From Icct. reka, to drive, toss, thrust, 
cognate with Swed. vraka, to reject, and E. wreak; see Wreak. 
Cf. Swed. skeppet vrdker, the ship drifts. Der. rack, for wrack ; as in 
the phr. ‘ to go to rack and min ; * see Wrack. 

BACK (4), to pour off liquor from the lees. (Prov.) .See Halli- 
well. In Minsheu, ed. 1627, who speaks of ^raeki wines, i.e. wines 
cleansed and purged.* 'The reboyle to rakke to the lies;’ Russell, 
Boke of Nurture, 115; in Babecs Book, ed. Fnrnivall, p. 125. 
Like some other words connected with the wine-trade, it is of 
Gascon origin. — OProv. arracar, Prov. arraea (Gascony), to decant 
wine (Mistral). Wedgwood quotes Languedoc araca le bi, to decant 
wine.— Prov. raca, mod. raeo, draco, lees, husks left after pressing ont 
wine or oil. Hence also MF. raqut ; Cotgrave explains via raque as 
'small, or corse wine, squeezed from the dregs of the gravies, already 
drained of all their best moisture.’ Of uncertain origin ; but initial 
d may have been dropped , as in Bankle, q. v. Tlie mod. Prov. draco 
answers to OF. dracke, husks of grapes ; perhaps of Teut. origin. 
Cf. ME. drast, dregs (N. E. D.) ; and Korting, § 3109. 

BACK (5), a short form of Arrack, q.v. Cf. Span, raque, 
arrack. 

BACK (6), &c. We find (6) prov. £. rack, a neck of mutton ; 
from AS. kraeea, neck, according to Somner; but this is prob. an 
error. The AS. ‘ kreaeca, occiput* in OE. Texts (see p. 549) seems 
to be miswritten for kneeca ; still, we find ' Occiput, kracca,' in Voc. 
463. 21. Also (7) rack, for reek, to care; see Beck. Also (8) 
rack, a pace of a horse (Palsgrave) ; of uncertain origin. Also (9) 
rack, a track, cart-rut ; cf. Icel . reka, to drive; see Back (3). 
BACKET (1), BAQUET, a bat with network in place of a 
wooden blade. (F.~ Span.— Arab.) ME. rakket. * Sa mony rak- 
ketisi* Dunbar, Poem xiv. 1 . 66 (ed. Small). —MF. raquette, ‘a 
racket;* Cot. [The game of ‘fives,’ with the hands, preceded 
rackets; to this day, tennis is called in French paume-=^ game of the 
palm of the hand.]— Span, raqueta, a racket, battle-dore (Minsheu). 
Perhaps from Arab. rufta(t), the palm of the hand; Rich. Diet, 
p. 714. See Devic, in Supp. to Littr6 ; who suggests that the Span. 
raqueta may have been confused with Port, rasqueta, the wrist, OF. 
raekete, rasquette; which also is jirob. of Arab, origin, viz. from 
Arab, r^k, the wrist joint ; Rich. Diet. p. 733. 

BACKET (2), a noise. (E.) ' After all this Racket ; * Spectator, 
no. 336, { 3. Of imitative origin ; cf. prov. K rattick, to rattle ; 
raekle, noisy talk ; also rabble. The Gael, raeaid, racket, is merely 
the E. word borrowed ; but cf. Irish raean, noise, riot ; Gael, rac, 
to make a noise like geese or ducks ; Ronchi raque, rie-rac, words 
imitating noisea 
BACOON ; see Baoooon. 

BACY, of strong flavour, spirited, rich. (F. — L. (?); 
suffix.) Racy means indicative of its origin, full of the spirit of its 
race ; and so is a derivative from Baoe (a) ; esp. in the sense of 
a characteristic flavour or ‘ raciness ’ of a wine, supposed to be due 
to the soil I see N. £. D. ‘ Fraught with brisk racy verses, in which we 
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The soil from whence they came taste, smell, and see;' Cowley, 
An Answer to a Copy of Verses sent me from Jersey, 11. 7, 8. 
With respect to a pipe of Canary wine. Greedy asks ‘ Is it of the 
right race ? ’ Massinger, New Way to pay Old Debts, i. 3. 10. Der. 
raci-ness. Probably sometimes used with some notion of 

reference to L. radix ; but raet (2) is not derived from radix, which 
{ifweaTs only in Race (3). 

RASDliE, red ochre ; for marking sheep. (C.) Fitzherbert has 
radel-marke, i. e. mark made with red ochre ; Husbandry, $ 5a. 
Allied to red; see Red. And see Ruddle. 

RADIAL, RADIANT ; see Radius. 

RADICAL, RADISH; see Radix. 

RADIUS, a ray. (L.) In Phillips, cd. 1710. Chiefly used in 
mathematics, i- L. radius, a ray ; see ]^y. Der. radi-al, from K. 
radial, * of, or l>elonging to, the upper and bigger lione of the arme,* 
Cot., formed with suffix -alh from L. radius, sometimes used to 
mean the exterior bone of the fore- arm. Also radi-ant, spelt radyaunt 
in Fisher, On the Seven Psalms, Ps. 130, ed. Mayor, p. 231, last line, 
from radiant-, stem of pres. part, of L. radiare, to radiate, from 
radius; and hence radi-ani-ly, radiance. Also radiate, from L. 
radidtus, pp. of radiare. Also radiat-ion, in Paeon, Nat. TIist. $ 1 25, 
near the end, from F. radiation, * a radiant brightness,' Cot., which 
is from L. r adidtiOnem, acc. of radidiio, a shining, from radiare. 
RADIX, a root, a jmmitive wonl, base of a system of logarithms. 
(L.) L. radix (stem riuiic-), a root; chiefly used as a scientific 
tenn.4-Ck. a branch, rod. Cognate with K. Root, q. v. 

Der. radic-al, spelt radycall in Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Helth, b. iii. 
c. 3, from F. radical, ‘ radicall,’ Cc»t., formed with suffix -al (<L. 
-ulis) from rddic-, stem of radix; radic-al-ly, radie-al-ness ; also 
radic-le, a little root, a dimin. form from the stem rddic-. Also 
radish, called ‘ radishe rootes ’ by Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helih, 

b. ii. c. y, from F. radis, * a raddish root,’ Cot. ; not a true F. wonl, 
but borrowed from Prov. radiiz (I.iltrc), or from Ital. radice (llatz* 
fold), from L. rddicem, acc. of radix. From L. radix we also have 
e-radic-ate and rash (3). Doublets, radish, race (3). 

raffle, a kiiui of lottery. (F. — Ci.) MIC. ra^e (a game at 
dice), Chaucer, C. T. Pers. Tale, Dc Avaritia ; Group 1, 1. 793 
(Six-text). — MF. rajle (spelt raffle in Cot^ve), *a game at three 
dice, wherein he th.«t throwes all three alike, winnes whatsoever is 
set ; also, a rifling ; ’ Cot. F. rajler, * to catch, or seise on violently ; ’ 
Cot. Perhaps from G. raffeln, to snatch up ; frequentative of raffen, 
‘to raff, sweep, carry away, carry off hastily,’ Fliigel. Cognate 
with Icel. krapa, to hurry ; see Rap (2). Der. raffle, verb. 

RAFT, a collection of spars or planks, tied together to serve as 
a boat. (Scand.) MIC, raft; spelt rafte, and used in the sense of 
‘spar’ or ‘rough beam;’ Avowing of Arthur, st. 25, in Robson’s 
Met. Kom. p. 69. The orig. sense is ‘ rafter.' -i Icel. raptr (pron. 
ra/tr, in which r is merely the sign of the nom. case), a rafter; Dan. 
raft, a rafter ; see Roiter. 

RAFTER, a beam to support a roof. (E.) MF« rafter. 
Chancer, C, T. 992 (A 990). A.S. rafter, AClfred, tr. of Iteda, b. iii. 

c. 16. An extension (with Tdg. suffix -ro-) from the base RAFT 

appearing in M.Swed. raft, Dan. raft, Icel. raptr {raftr), a rafter, 
beam. Again, I).in. raft is an extension (with suffix -A^-) from the 
base RAF related to Icel. rdf, rafr, a roof, which is cognate with 
01 1 G. rdfo, a spar, a rafter. Further allied to Gk. ipitf-ur, to 
cover; vpmfios, a roof. (^RlClllI). Der. rafter, verb. And sec 
raft. It docs not seem to be allied to roof, which has an 

initial h ; AS. hrif. 

RAQ, a shred of cloth. (Scand.) ME. ragge, Gower, C. A. i. 100 ; 
bk. i. 1 723. ‘A ragged cult ’ — a shaggy colt. King Alisaundcr, 684. 
We only find A.S. raggie, adj. rough, shaggy; ‘ Setosa, raggie,' 
Mone, (^Uiellcn, p. 436; as if from a sb. *r«gg. — Norw. ragg, rough 
hair, whence ragged, shaggy (E. ragged) ; Swed. ragg, rough hair; 
t'ttggtg, shaggy; Swed. dial, raggi, having rough hair, slovenly; 
Icel. rogg, shagginess; raggatfr, shaggy. Thus the orig. sense is 
that of shagginess, hence of untidiness. Root unknown. The 
rescniblance to Gk. paxos, a shred of cloth, is accidental. Der. 
t'ttgg^ed, as above, also apjilied by Gower to a tree, Conf. Amant. ii. 

1 77 ; bk. V. 1 .S09 ; ragg-ed-ly, ragg-ed-ness ; rag-stone (a mgged 
stone), spelt ragslon in Kiley, Memorials of London, p. 262 ; rag- 
wort, spelt rag-worie in Levins and in a Glossary (in Cockayne’s 
Leeebdoms) apparently of the igth century. 

RAG-E, fury, violent anger. ( F. — L. ) ME. rage. King Alisaunder, 
ed. Weber, 980. — F. rng«.-.L. rahiem, acc. of rabies, madness, rage. 

■■ L. rabere, to rave, to be mad. Dop. rage, verb, rag-ing, rag-ing- 
ly. Also en-rage, rave. 

RAQOUT, a dish of meat highly seasoned. (F.-L.) Sjjelt 
ragoo in Phillips and Kersey, to imitate the F. pronunciation. 
Butler has ragusts, pi.; Hudibra.s. pi. ii. c. 1. 598. -V. ragodf, a 
seasoned dish.-r. ragouter, to bring back to one’s appetite, with , 


reference to one who has been ill.^L. re-, back; F. /i<L. ad, to; 
and gtdU, taste ; see Re-, A- (5)1 and Gout (2). 

RAID, a hostile invasion, inroad. (North £.) A Northern border 
word ; and merely a doublet of the Southern E. road. Cf. * That, 
when they heard my name in any road,' i. e. raid ; Greene, George-a- 
Greene, ed. Dyce, vol. ii. p. 169; cd. Collins, A. i. sc. 3. Jamieson 
gives the Sc. pi. radis from Wyntown, viii. 34. 34. North, form of 
AS. rad; cf. Icel. reid, a riding, a raid; Dan. red, Swed. redd, a 
road. See Road, Ride. Doublet, road. 

•p ATT, (i), a bar of timber, an iron bar for railways. (F.— L.) 
ME. rail ; dat. raile, Gower, C. A. iii. 75 ; bk. vi. 2201. Not found 
in AS. -OF. reille, a rail, bar; Norm. dial, raile (Moisy). — L. 
regula, a bar; see Rule. Cf. Low G. regel, a rail, a cross-bar; 
Swed. regel, a bar, bolt ; G. riegel, OHG. rigd, a bar ; if these are 
from I.alin ; but Franck (s. v. regel) considers them to be Teutonic, 
and therefore distinct. Der. rail, verb, rail-ing, rail road, rail-way. 

P ATT. (2), to brawl, to use reviling language. (F.— L.) In Skel- 
ton, Poems Against Gamesche ; sec .Skelton, cd. Dyce, i. 130, 11. 119, 
137. ‘Ruyler, ajestar, raillevr;' Palsgrave. - F. radler, ‘to jest, 
deride, mock ; ’ Cot. ( Cf. Span, rallar, to grate, scraije, molest, 
vex; Port, ralar, to scrape; apparently from I., rallum, a scraper 
(Pliny); for a l.at. type *rad-lutn, from rddere, to scrape. The 
change of sense from scraping to vexing is in accordance with the 
usual course of metaphors. J The F. railler answers to a Late L. type 
*nidulare, from L. radula, a scraper (Lewis), formed from rddere, to 
scrape. .See Rase. See Littre and .‘^cheler ; and Kbrting, §§7719, 
raill-er-y==^V. raillerie, ‘jeasting, merriment, a flowt, or 
scoff,’ Cot. Also rally (2). 

PATT. (3), a genus of wading birds. (F.) Given by Phillips, ed. 
1710, as * a sort of bird.* Spelt rayle in Levins, and in the Catholicon 
Anglicmm ; but male in the Book of St. Alban's, fol. f 7, back. 
— OF. rno/f , raalle (Ilatzfcld) ; M F. raslc, ‘ the fowle called a rayle ; ’ 
f!ot. Mod. F. rdle. Littre notes ran/tf as the 14th cent, spelling; 
also that the Picard form is reille, showing that the mud. E. word 
agrees rather with the Picard than the Central l'\ form. Pro- 
Imbly the bird was named from its cry ; but we can hardly connect 
the form raale with the OF. raller, ‘ to rattle in the throat,’ Cot., 
moil. F. riiler. 

PATT. part of a woman's night-dress. (E.) For hrail. 
01»olete; see Halliwell. ‘ Rayle for a womans necke, crevechief, en 
quarttre doubles ; ' Palsgrave. ME. re)el. Owl and Nightingale, 362 ; 
sec kr<s)el in .Stratmann. AS. hrtegl, kregl, swaddling-clothes, l,nkc, 
ii. la.+OFries. hreil, re/7, a garment; OHG. hregil, a garment, 
dress. Tent, type *hragilom, ncut. Root unknown. 

RAIMENT, clothing. (F. — L. aarf .Scand. ; with F. suffix.) ‘ With 
ruffled rayments ; ’ S])enser, F. Q. i. 6. 9. ME. raiment, Plowman's 
Tale, pt. iii. st. 30, 1. 936 (date uncertain). Short for arraiment, of 
which the ME. form was araiment, and the initial a easily fell away. 
‘Rayment, or arayment, Ornatus;’ Prompt. Parv. Cf. MF. arree- 
ment, ‘ good array, order, equipage ;' Cot. See Array. 

RAIN, water from the clouds. (E.) ME. rein; spelt reyne, P. 
Plowman, H. xiv. 66. AS. regn, frequently contracted to ren, (]rcin, 
i. 37i.+r)u. regen; Icel., Dan., and .Swed. rrgn ; G. regen ; Goth. 
rign. . P. All from Teut. tyj/es *reg-Hoz, m., *reg-nom, 11. Prob. 
not allied to L. rigdre, to moisten; nor even to Lith. rfiie, sb., 
drizzling rain. Der, rain, verb, AS. hregnian, regnian. Matt. v. 45 
(Nortliumb. version) ; rain-y, A.S. renig, Grein, i. 372 ; rain-bow, 
AS. renhog a, Ci en. ix. 13; rain-gauge. 

RAINDEER, the same as Reindeer, q. v. 

RAISE, to lift up, exalt, (.Scand.) A Scand. word ; the E. form 
is rear. ME. reisen, Wyclif, John, xi. 11; sjxill re)jsenn, Ormulum, 
15599.— Icel. t’eisa, to raise, make to rise; cau.sal of risa (pt. t. reis), 
to rise. So also Dan. reise, Swed. resa. to raise, though these 
languages do not employ the verb ‘ to rise ; * Goth, raisjan, causal of 
reisan. See Rise. Doublet, rear. 

RAISIN, a dried grai>c. (K. — L.) ME. reisin; spelt reisyn, 
Wyclif, Judges, viii. 2 (later version) ; King Alisaunder, 5193. —OF. 
raisin, ‘ a gra^^e, raisin, bunch, or cluster of grapes ; ’ Cot. CT. Sj/aii. 
racimo, a bunch of grapes. — Folk L. racimum, for L. racemum, acc. 
of racemus, a bunch of grapes ; see Raoeme. Doublet, raceme. 
RAJAH, a king, prince. (Skt.) In Sir T. Herbert’s Travels, 

P- 5.^> 1665. or Skt. origin ; from Skt. rdjd, nom., a king ; from 

the stem riijan, a king. The Skt. rdjan is allied to L. rex; see 
Regal. See Yule and Stanford Diet. 

RAJPOOT, a prince. (Hind. -Skt.) Hind. ra/>u/, a prince, 
lit. the son of a rajah ; Wilson, Gloss, of Indian Terms, p. 434. — Skt. 
rdj-d, a king ; pulra-, a son ; so that the lit. sense is ‘ son of a king.’ 
See Yule and Stanford Diet. 

RAKE (i), an instrument for scraping things together, smoothing 
earth, See. (E.) ME. rake, Chaucer, C. T. 289 (A 287). AS. raea, 
to translate L. rastrum in ^Elfric’s Gloss., I. 9.^ Du. rakel, a di min. 
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form ; Dan. rage, a poker ; Swed. raka, an oven>rake (with base roAr*) ; 
allied to loci, reka, a diovel, G. reehen, a rake (with base rei‘). 
B. From the notion of collecting or heaping up. The root appears 
in Goth, rikan (Tent, type *rekan-, pt t. rak), to collect, heap up, 
Kom. xii. 20. Perhaps allied to ll rog-us, a funeral pile. Der. 
rake, verb, from Icel. raka, tr> rake. 

•ftAlCH (2), a wild, gay, dissolute fellow. (£.) * A gay, dissipated 
rake;* Sheridan, Duenna, ii. 3. First in 1653. Abbreviated from 
rake-hell; which see in Nates. The latter is usually explained to be 
a ' corruption ’ of ME. rakel, rash ; but the examples in the K. £. D. 
show that this is unfounded. And in fact rake-hell is really com- 
pounded of rake and hell. It arose from the phrase given in Udall, 
Apophthegmes of Erasmus, p. ird b.^^Suche a feloeas a manne 
should rake helle for.’ Hence it meant, as it were, the off-scouring 
of hell, i.e. one who is very wicked. Sec Rake (1) and HelL 
Der. rak-ish, rak-ish-ly. 

BAKE (3), the iirojection of the extremities of a ship beyond the 
keel ; the inclination of a mast from the perpendicular. (Scand.) * In 
sea-language, the rake of a ship is so much of her hull or main body, 
as hangs over both the ends of her keel ; * Phillips, ed. 1710. Evi- 
dently from rake, to reach ; llalliwell. Of Scand. origin ; preserved 
in Swed. dial, raka, to reach ; raka /ram, to reach over, project ; see 
raka (3) in Kietz. The Dan. rage, to project, protrude, jut out, is 
borrowed from G. ragen, to project; jicrhaps the Swed. word is the 
same. 

BAKEHELL, a rascal. (£.) Sec Bake (2). 

BAKI, arrack, spirits. (Turk. — Arab.) .See Stanford Diet. Turk. 
rdqi, arrack. Arab, 'araq, arrack. See Arraok. 

BAliIiENTAKDO, in music, a direction to play slower ; gradu- 
ally. (Ital. — L.) Ital. ralteniando, pres. part, of rallentare, to 
slacken, retard. — Ital. re-, again ; and allentare, to slacken.— L. re-, 
again; ad-, to; and lentdre, to prolong, from leutus, slow. CL 
relent, cp v. 

BAXiLY (i'), to gather together again, reassemble. (F.— I..) 
Properly a trans. verb ; also used as intransitive. Spelt rallie in Cot- 
grave. It stands for re-ally ; and Spenser uses re-allie nearly in the 
same sense as rally ; F. Q. vii. 6. 33. — F. rallier, * to rallie ; * Cot. — 
L. re-, again ; ad, to ; and ligdre, to bind ; sec Be- and Ally. Cf. 
prov. F. roller, to rally, grow convalescent; dial, de la Meuse 
(Cabourasse). ^ The form rely in Harbour's Hruce, iii. 34, dec., is 
used in the same sense ; and is the same word, with the omission of 
Ij. ad. 

BALLY (2), to banter. (F. — Teut.) ‘ Rally, to play and droll 
upon, to lianter or jeer ; ' Phillips, ed. 1710. He also gives : ‘ Rallery, 
pleasant drolling.’ 1 lere rallery is another form of raillery, and to 
rally is merely another form of to rail, which agrees more closely 
with F. railler. See Rail (2). 

BAM, a male sheep. (E.) ME. ram, Chaucer, C. T. 550 (A 548). 
AS. ram, rom, Grcin ; also ra»i»«.+Du. ram ; OIIG. ramm. Ct Icel. 
ramr, strong. Der. ram, verb, to butt as a ram, hence to thrust 
violently forward, ME. rammen. Prompt. Parv., p. 432. Also ramm- 
ish, fetid. Chancer, C. T. 16355 (G 887). Also ram-rod, ramm-er. 

BAMADAlf, a great Mohammedan fast. (Arab.) .Spelt Rama- 
zan, in Sandys, Trav., p. 56 ; sec Stanford Diet. So called because 
kept in the ninth month, named iSamadon. — Arab. Ramadan, pron. 
Ramazan in Turkish and Persian. As it is in the ninth month of 
the lunar year, it may take place in any season ; but it is supposed 
to have txicn first held in a hot season. The word implies ‘ con- 
suming fire ; ’ from the Arab, root rama^a, it was hot. See Devic 
and Richardson. 

RAMBLE, to stray, rove, roam. (E.) The frequentative of a 
form rame, of which there are no clear traces. * Rome, to gad about, 
to sprawl, to spread out too much ; ’ Holdcrness Glossary (E. D. S.) ; 
but this is usually ream or raum. It does not occur till mter 1600, 
though we find ME. romhlynge, rambling, as a variant of romynge, 
roaming, in P. Plowman, C. vi. 11 ; cf. Shropsh. ramble, to ramble. 
Hence it may have arisen as a frequentative of roam. * Nor is this 
lower world but a huge Inn, And men the rambling passengers ; ’ 
Howell, Poema, prefixed to his Familiar Epistles, and dated Jan. 1, 
1641. And the pi. sb. rambles is in Tiutler, Hudibras, pt. iii. c. 3. 
1016 (cd. Hell, vol. ii. p. 161, 1 . 34). The b is excrescent; and 
ram-b-le is for ramm-le. * Rammle, to ramble ; ’ Whitby Glossary. 
^ Perhaps it has been somewhat influenced by the words ramp and 
romp ; the metaphorical sense ’ to wander in talk,’ presents no 
difficulty. Der. ramble, sb., rambl-er, rambl-ing. 

RAMIFY, to divide into branches. (F. — L.) * To ramify and 

send forth branches; ’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 5. part 6. 
— F. ramifier, ‘to branch, put out branches;* Cot. Formed as if 
from L. *rumijicdre ; from rami-, for ramus, a branch ; and -fiedre, 
due to facere, to make. p. Probably ramus ^*wrad-mm\ allied to I 
Gk. pAbanvos, a young branch ; and to L. radix ; Hrugmann, i. $ 529. 
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Der. ramifie-at-ion (as if from I.. *rdmjicare, whence sb. VuwM/f- 
ed-tio^ Also (from L. rdm-us) ram-ous, ram-ose, ram-e-ous. 

RAMP, to leap or bound, properly, to climb, scramble, rear. 
(F.— Teut.) * Ramp, to rove, frisk or jump about, to play gambols 
or wanton tricks ; ' Phillips, ed. 1706 ; and in Palsgrave. Not much 
used, except in the deriv. rampant. ME. rampen, used by Chaucer 
in the sense ‘ to rage, be furious with anger ; ' C. T. 13910 (D 3094). 
Cf. mod. K romp, which is the same word. Gower uses ramfend, 
rearing, said of a dragon, in the same way as the F. pp. rampant ; 
C.A. iii. 74; bk. vi. 2182. Cf. Prick of Conscience, 2225. — F. 
ram^, • to creep, run, crawl, or trailc itself along the ground ; also, 
to climb ; ’ Cot. 8. From a Teut. source. Cf. Bavarian rampfen, 
explained by Schmeller, ii. 96, by the G. raffen, to snatch. Scheler, 
following Diez, says that the old sense of F. ramper was to clamber, 

f reserved in mod. F. rampe, a flight of siejis ; and that it is allied to 
tal. rampa, a claw, grip, rampare, to claw, and rampo, a grappling- 
iron. Y* The Ital. rampare (a]ipcaring in Prov. in the form rapar) 
is. according to Diez, a nasalised form of rappare, only used in the 
comp, arrappare, to snatch up, carry off, seize upon ; and the base is 
Tent. RAP, to in haste, found in Low G. rappen, to snatch hastily 
(Bremen Worterbuch), Dan. rappe, to hasten, make haste, Dan. rap, 
quick, Swed. rappa, to snatch, rapp, brisk, G. raffen, to snatch; 
see Rape (1). 8. But Korting derives Ital. rampa, a grip, from 

Low G. ramp (LUbben), Bavar. rampf, a cramp, seizure ; which is 
allied to OHG. rampf, and grade of OIIG. rimpfan, to cramp. Cf. 
Ripple (3), Bixnple. Der. ramp-ant, chiefly used of a lion 
ramixint, as in Skelton, Against the Scottes, 135, from F. rampant, 
pres. part, of ramper ; hence rampant-ly, rampanc-y. 

BAmFABT, a mound surrounding a fortified place. (F. — L.) 
We frequently find also rampire, rampier, or ramper. Spelt rampyre, 
Tottelrs Miscellany, ed. Arber, p. 172, 1 . 18 (Assault of Cupid, 
st. 5) ; rampart, Gascoigne, Fruites of Warre,st. 45. Rampire stands 
for rampar (without the final /). — MF. rempart, rempar,^a rampier, 
the wall of a fortressc ; * Cot. Cf. remparer, ‘ to fortifie, enclose 
with a rampier;* id. p. The OF. rempar, rampar (Supp. to 
Godefroy), is the tnie form ; in rempart, the t is excrescent. Rempar 
corresponds (nearly) to Ital. riparo, a defence, and is a verbal sb. 
from remparer, to defend, answering (nearly) to Ital. riparare, to 
defend. y. F. remparer is ‘ to put again into a state of defence ; * 
from re-, again, em- for en, in, and parer, to defend, borrowed from 
Ital. parare, which is from L. parare, to prepare, make ready. The 
Ital. riparare is the same word, with the omission of the preposition. 
See Be-, Em-, and Parry. 

BAMFIOM, a species of bellflower, sometimes used fur salads. 
(F’.— L.?) In Tusscr’s Husbandrie; b 40. Apparently evolved 

from rampions, which was taken to be plural. —F. raiponee, *ram- 
piuns ; * Cot. The m may have been suggested by the Ital. ram- 
ponzoli, pi. (Florio). Kluge, s. v. rapunzd, cites Late L. rapuncium, 
which he connects with 1.. rdpa, a turnip. So also in Korting, 
§ 7759. Hatzfeld thinks the connexion with rdpa unlikely. 
BAmBONB, broad-leaved garlic. (E.) For hramsons. * Allium 
ursinum, broad-leaved garlic, ramsons ;* Johns, Flowers of the Field. 
Ramsons •f^rams-en-s, a double pi. form, where -en represents the old 
AS. plural, ns in £. ox-en, and -s is the usual E. plural-ending. We 
also find ME. ramsis, ramzys, ramseys. Prompt. Parv. p. 42a ; and 
Way says that Gerarde calls the Allium ursinum by the names 
sies, ramsons, or buckrams* Here again, the suffixes -is, -eys, ~ies are 
pi. endings. AS. hramsan, ramsons ; Gloss, to Cockayne, AS. Leech- 
doms; a pi. form, from sing. Aramsn. 4 *OI.ow G. hramsa, sing. (Gal- 
lee); Swed. rams-lok (/d^ — leek), bear-garlic; Dan. rams, or rams- 
liig {log — leek) ; Bavarian ramsen, ramsel (Schmeller) ; Lithuan. 
kermuszJt, kennuszis, wild garlic (Nesselmannk F'urther allied to 
Gk. xpo/ivov, an onion, Irisli creamh, garlic, W\ eraf; Stokes-Fick, 
p. 98 ; Biwmann, i. $ ^7. All from an Idg. base *krem- (^kram-). 
BAMCa, RANCHO, a cattle-breeding farm. (Span. -Teut.) 
Ranch is the Anglicised form of Span, rancho, a mess, a set of persons 
who eat together ; applied in America to the ranchos, or rude huts 
for herdsmen to lodge and mess together. Minsheu gives Span. 
rancho with the sense of * a ranke, an order or place where euery one 
is to keep or abide ; * mod. rancheria, * a cottage where labourers 
mess.’ Allied to F. rang; see Bank (i). From OHG. bring, 
a ring ; also (like Span, rancho) a clear space in the midst of a ring 
of pcojilc. So in Korting, § 8088. See my Notes on E. Etym., 

^RANCID, sour, having a rank smell. (L.) A late word; in 
Bailey, vol. i. ed. 1735 ; first found in 1646. — L. raneidus, rancid. - 
L. *rancere, to stink ; only used in the pres, part rancens, stinking. 
^ This word has probably influenced the sense of the E. adj. rank ; 
see Bank (2). Der. rancid-ly, -ness ; also rane-our, q.v. 

RANCOUR, spite, deep-seated enmity. (F.— L.) ME. ran- 
cour, Chancer, C. T. 2786 (A 2784). — OF, rancour, ‘ ranker, 
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hatred ; ' Cot. • I» ranedrem, acc. of rancor, raite, orig. ranctdnesi. 
■>L. *rnncerr, to be rancid ; see Ranoid. Cf. Norm. dial. 
rnnevur Der. raneor-ous, raneor-ous-fy. 

HANDOM, done or said at hazard, left to chance. (F.— Tent) 
I'he older form is randon, or randoun ; and the older sense is * force,* 
impetuosity, &c., the word being used as a sb. It was often used 
with rcs|)ect to the rush of a battle-charge, and the like. * Kyng 
and duyk, curl and baroun Prikid the stedis with gret raundoun 
King Alisaunder, 1. 2483. It often formed part of an adverbial 
phrase, such as in a randotm, in a furious course, Barbour’s Bruce, vi. 
139, xvii. C94, xviii. 130; intill a randoun, id. xix. 596; in randoun 
rickl, with downright force, id. v. 632. So also at randon, orig. with 
rushing force, hence, left without guidance, left to its own force, 
astmy, &c. ‘The gentle lady, loose at randon lefte. The greene-wood 
long did walke, and wander wide At wilde adventure, like a forlorne 
wejte \ ’ Spenser, F. Q. iii. 10. 36. [The change from final -« to -m may 
have been due to the influence of whilom, seldom ; so also ransom.]— 
OF. randon, ‘the swiftnesse and force of a strong and violent 
stream ; whence oiler a grand randon, to goe very fast, or with a 
great and forced pace ; * Cot. Thus tlie K. adv. at random answers 
to F. d randon, A difficult word ; Diez compares OF. randir, 

to press on, Span, de rendon, de rondon, rashly, intrepidly, abruptly 
(nearly like E. at random), OF. randonner, ‘ to run swiftly, violently,’ 
Cot., and refers them all to G. rand, an edge, rim, brim, margin. 
Hence also Ital. a rmida, near, with difficulty, exactly ; of which the 
lit. sense is ‘ close to the edge or brim,* Span, rauda, lace, border of 
a dress. y. The difficulty is in the connexion of ideas ; but Cot- 
grave really gives the solution, viz. that randon refers to the force of 
a brimming river. Whoever has to cross a mountain-stream must 
feel much anxiety as to whether it is full or not ; at one time it is a 
mere rill, a few hours later its force sweeps all before it. This com- 
mon and natural solution is probably the right one. Cf. G. his am 
ramie voll, full to the brim ; am ramie des Tades, on the brink of 
death, at death’s door ; eine sarhe zu rande bringen, to bring a thing to 
the brim, to fulfil or accomplish it. So also OF. sang respaudus a 
gros randons, blood shed * by great gushes, or in great quantity,’ 
l^)t. ; lit. in brimming streams. 8. I'he G. rand is cognate with 
AS. rand, rim, rim of a shield, verge (Grcin), Iccl. rond, a rim, border, 
Dan. rand, a rim, streak, Swed. rand, a stripe; all from a Tent, 
base *raud‘, Idg. *ram-t- (Kluge) ; allietl to Rim and to Rind. 
Cf. ]irov. G. ratft, a crust, a margin (Flugel) ; OHG. ramft, rind. 
RANRE, RANI, a Hindoo queen. (Hind.— Skt.) Hind, rani, 
queen (Forbes).— .Ski. rajnl, queen; fern, of raja, king. See Yule. 
See R^jah. 

RANGE, to rank, or set in a row. to set in order, to rove. (F.— 
OIIG.) The sense of ‘ to rove ’ arose from the scouring of a 
country by small troops or ranks of armed men ; the orig. sense is 
‘ to set in a rank,’ to array. ME. rengen (corrcs]innding to OF. 
reager, the form used in the 14th cent., according to Littr<^')> 
of Krunne, p. 40,1. 26. * The helle linn rengeth euer abuten’ — the 
lion of hell is always ranging (roving) about ; Ancren Riwle, p. 164. 
Also rangen : * rangit all on raw,’ arrayed all in a row ; llarbour, 
Bruce, xi. 431. — F. ranger (Oh', ranger, renger), ‘to range, rank, 
order, array;’ Cot. — F. rang, *a ranke,’ id. See Rank (1). 
Der. range, sb., Antony, iii. 13. 3. Also, rang-er, csp. one who 
ranges a forest, Minshen, ed. 1627 (see his explanation); rang-er-skip. 

RANK (1), row or line of soldiers, class, order, grade, station. 
(F. - OHG.) Spelt ranch, Spenser, F. Q. iii. 6. 33 (the verb to 
ranch is in the same stanza). [The ME. form is reng, Chaucer, 
C. T. 2396 ; .also renh, .St. Brandan, ed. Wright, p. 1 2 (Stratmann); see 
reng in Stratmann. Reng became renh, altered afterwards to rank in 
accordance with a similar change made in the F. original.]- OF. 
reng, later rang, ‘a ranke, row, list, range; ’ Cot. He gives both 
forms; and Godefroy (in Supp.) has renc, reng, rang. Scheler 
gives the Picard form as ringue, Prov. renc. — OHG. bring or 
hriur, a ring; cognate with E. Ring, q.v. And see Harangue. 
The sense changed from * ring ’ of men to a ‘ row ’ of men, or a 
file irrespective of the shape in which they were ranged. The 
Bret, renh is borrowed from OF., nnd the other Celtic forms from 
F. or E. The G. rang is borrowed b.'ick again from F. rang. 
Der. rank, verb (Spenser, as above) ; also range, q.v.; also ar-range, 
de-range. 

RANK (2), ndj., coarse in growth, very fertile, rancid, strong- 
scented. (£.) The sense ‘ rancid ’ or ‘ strong-scented ’ is late, and 
perhaps due to association with 1.. rancidus, E. rancid, or with 
OF. ranee, ‘ musty, fusty, stale,’ Cot. ; but the sense may have been 
developed independently of this. ‘As ratdt as a fox;’ Tw. Night, 
ii. 5. 136* ^onh, rank. ^Ronh and rjf;’ Allit. Poems, eti. 

Morris, A. 843 (or 844). Often with the sense of * proud ' or 
‘ strong ; * thus ronke is a various reading for strange, Ancren Riwle, 
p, a68, note c. AS. ranc, strong, proud, forward; Grein, ii. 363.+ 


Du. rank, lank, slender (like things of quiek growth) ; MDu. ranch, 
slender; Low G. rank, slender, grown high; whence (perhaps), 
NFrics. rank, Icel. rahhr (for *ranhr), straight, slender ; Swed. rank, 
long and thin; Dan. rank, erect. p. Perhaps allied to OSax. 
rink, AH. rine, a grown man, a warrior (N.KD.). Apparently 
from *reHh, nasalised form of *reh, to stretch out ; sec Rook (2). 
RANKIiE, to fester. (F.— L. — Gk.) In Levins; spelt ranhyll 
in Palsgrave. It is rare in ME., but appears in Sir Beves of Hamp- 
tonu, ed. Kcilbing, 2832 ; also in the Boke of St. Alban’s, fol. a 3, 
back : * make the legges to rankle.' The corresponding AF. verb 
is ranc/rr; the f. pp. ranclee, festered, occurs in the Life of Etlw. 
Confessor, 4166; whence aranelee, putrefled, in the same, 2613. 
The verb is formed from the sb. ranch, a festering sore, Reliq. Antiq. 
i. 32; from AF. ranch, Edw. Conf. 2677. — OF. ranch, raonch, 
forms which have lost an initial d. Godefroy gives draonch, raonch, 
drancle, ranch, an eruption on the skin ; and the verb draoncler, 
rancler, to suppurate, rankle. — Late L. dracunculus, a kind of ulcer 
or cancer ; lit. ‘ little dmgon ; ’ called also dranculus morbus 
(Ducange), as dragons were thought to be venomous. Ditnin. from 
L. draco, a dragon ; see Dragon. See my Notes on E. Etym., 
p. 243. Corblet gives the Picard draoncler, to fester, and its 
etymology. 

RANSACK, to search thoroughly. (Scand.) ME. ransahen. 
Chancer, C. '1'. 1007 (A 1003); Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 
2323. — Icel. rannsaha, to search a house, to ransack ; Swed. ransaha, 
Dan. — Icel. rann, a house, abode; and -saka, allied to 

seehja, to seek. fi. The Icel. rann stands for rasn, by the assimi- 
lation so common in Icelandic ; and is cognate with Goth, razn, 
a house, AS. arn, a cot; from Teut. base *ra.s to dwell; see 
Rest (1). Icel. seehja is cognate with AS. secan, to seek; .see 
Seek. Cf. Guemscry and Norm. dial, ransaquer, Ctiel. rannsaich ; 
from Scand. ^ Not connected with AS. ruu, Icel. ran, plunder, 
which is ciuite different from Icel. rann. 

RANSOM, redem])tion, jirice jinid for redemption, release. 
(F.— L.) ME. ransoun, raunson, Chaucer, C. T. J178 (A ii/b). 
The change from final n to final m is not uncommon ; cf. random, 
Sfielt raunsun, Ancren Riwle, p. 124, 1. 24. — OF. raenson (12th 
cent., Littrc), MF. ranfon, ‘a ransome,’ Cot. — L. redemptionem, 
acc. of redemptio, redemption, by the usual loss of d between two 
vowels and preceding an accented syllable. See Redemption. 
Der. ransom, vb. ; ransorn’Cr. Doublet, redemption. 

RANT, to use violent language. (Du.) In Hamlet, v. i. 307. 
Also in the fonn rand; as in Marston, Malcontent, iv. 4. — MI)u. 
ranten; *rnnden, or ranten, to dote, or to be enraged;’ Hexham. 
Cf. Low G. randen, to attack any one, to call out to one ; West 
phal. rantern, to prate ; prov. E. randy, wild, unmanageable, mad. 
4‘fL ranzen, to toss aliout, to make a noise.*, to couple (as animals). 
Root uncertain. Der. rani~er. 

RANTIFOIiE, a romping child. (MDu. or l.ow C.) See 
E. 1). 1>. First known in 1700 (N. E. D.). The word is a mere 
variant of frampold. The former element appears in EFries. wrante- 
pot, also frante-pot, a peevish man; cf. MDu. ’.iranten, to chide, 
MDu. wrantigh, quarrelsome. The second clement is prob. E. 
/«//, head. See Frampold. Rantipoh .also means a see-saw 
(E. D. D. ) ; the second clement is then jirob. E. pole. 
RANUNCULUS, a genus of plants, including the buttercup. 
(L.) In Evelyn’s Diary, Apr. 1, 1644. — L. ranunculus, a little frog ; 
also, a medicinal plant. Formed with double dimin. suffix -cu-lu-s 
from rnn-un-, extended from rana, a frog. 

RAP (i), to strike smartly, knock; as sb., a smart stroke. (E. or 
Scand.) ‘ Rappe, a stroke ; ’ Palsgrave. ME. rap, sb., rappen, vb. , 
Prompt. Parv. Cf. Dan. rap, a rap, tap; Swed. rapp, a stroke, 
blow; rappa, to beat; G. rappeln, to rattle. From a base RAP, 
idlieil to RAT, the base of ratt-h; of imitative origin. Cf. rat-a~tat- 
tat, a knocking at a door. Der. rapp-er. 

RAF (2), to .snatch, seize hastily. (Scand. ; /)or//y L.) Therein 
some confusion in the forms and senses. a. The ME. rappen, to 
hasten, is obsolete. It occurs in P. Plowm. A. iv, 23 : ‘ rappynge 
swijie,’ hastening greatly ; related to Dan. rappe sig, to make haste, 
.Swed. rappa sig ; and to Swed. rapp, quick, swift. Allied to Icel. 
Ara^rt, M.Swcd. rapa, to hasten ; whence ME. rnpen, as in ‘ rape Jic 
to shrifte,* hasten to confession ; 1*. Plowm. B. v. 399 ; which is 
also obsolete. p. We also find the allit. phrase rappe and rende, 
to snatch up and carry off, as in Roy, Rede Me, ed. Arber, p. 74 ; 
but Chaucer has rape and renne, C. T., G 1422. Here rap answers 
to Swed. rappa, to pilfer, allied to G. raffen, to snatch ; but rape 
seems to correspond to AF. raper, rapper, to seize upon, carry off, 
which may lie from L. rapere, to seize; see Godefroy. Palsgrave 
has : * 1 rappe, I rauysshc ; ’ also, ‘ I rappe or rende, je rapine.' 
y. Shak. has: ‘What, dear sir, thus raps you?’ Cymb. i. o. 51, 
Here the verb rap is almost certainly a back-formation from the 
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pp. raft (from L. ra^u&t pp. of raftrtt above); cf. *How oar 
partner ’a rapt ! ’ Macb. i. 3. 142. See Bapt. 

BAFACIOnS, ravenous, greedy of plunder. (L.) In Milton, 
P.L. xi. 258. ‘ Who more rapacious Cowley’s Prose Works, ed. 
Lumby, p. 68, 1 . 10. A coined word, formed with suffix -ous from 
L. rapaci-, dccl. stem of rapax, grasping. »L. rapere, to seize, grasp ; 
see Sapid. Der. rapadous-ly, -nns ; also rapae-i^y^ from F. rapa- 
eiti * ra paci ty,* Cot., which from L. acc. rapwii^etn. 

BAjPXj (i), a seizing by force, violation. (L.) I.«vins has: 
rapci raptura, rapina;* and *to rapt^ rapere.* Caxton has: 
* murdre, rapt, and treson ; ’ Kcynard the Fox, ed. Arber, ch. 33 ; 
p. 95. The word is apparently from L. rapere, to seize ; whence 
AF. rap, sb., rape, Stat. Realm, i. an (and see Britton); cf. F. 
rapt, *a violent snatching,' Cot. p. Perhaps affected by the 
(obsolete) ME. rape, haste, occurring in the old proverb ‘ o/te rap 
reweth haste often repents, Proverbs of Hendyng, 1 . 256, in Smc. 
of Eng. ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 42. Chaucer accused Adam 
Scrivener of * negligence and rapt^ i.e. haste. And see King Horn, 
ed. I.umby, 1418; P. Plowman, R v. 333; Gower, C. A. i. 296; 
bk. iii. 51 7. From Icel. krapa, vb., to hasten ; cf. hrapadr, a hurry ; 
Swed. rapp, Dan. rap, brisk, quick. See Bap (2). Der. rape, 
verb. 

BAFE (2), a plant nearly allied to the turnip. (L.) ME. rape. 
Prompt. Parv. — L. ni/a, a turnip, rape; also spelt whenw 

also MF. rave, ‘a rape;* Cot.+Ck. pdmn, a turnip; cf. peupavis, 
a radish ; Russ, riepa, a turnip ; G. rube. Der. rape-oil, rapt-cake. 
BAFE (3), a division of a county, used in Sussex. (E.) Still in 
use. It occurs in Arnold’s Chron. (1502), ed. 1811, p. 181 ; and 
also in Domesday Book in the form rap (N. E. D.). It is prob. a 
native word. It cannot be borrowed from Icel. hreppr, a district, as 
suggested by Vigfusson. The spelling rope, occurring in 13K0, 
suggests an AS. form *rap ; so that a connexion with AS. rap, a rope, 
i^ossihle ; cf. prov. E. rape, a measure, a rood (of land). 

]^FID, swift. (F. — 1 .. ; or L.) In Milton,!*. I., ii. 532, iv. 227. 

F. rapide, ‘ violent ; ’ Cot. [Or directly from Latin.] — I., rapidum, 
acc. of rapidus, rapid, quick; lit. snatching away.-*L. rapere, to 
snatch. Brngmaun, i. § 477. Der. rapid-ly, -ness ; rapid-i-ty, from 
F. rapiditiK L. acc. rapiditiitem. And see rap-ine, rav-age, rav-en (2), 
rav-ine, rav4sh, rapt-or-i-al, rapt-ure, rapt. 

BAFIER, a light, narrow sword. (F.) In Shak.Temp. v. 84. 
In A.D. 1579, 'the long foining rapier^ is described in Bullcin's 
Dialogue between Sorenesse and Chirurge as ‘a new kynd of instru- 
ment ; ’ see note in Ben Jonson*s Every Man, ed. Wheatley, iiitrud. 
pp. xliv, xlv. — F. rapiere (mod. F. rapiire), ‘ an old rusty rapier ; * 
Cot. p. Of unknown origin, see .Schcler and Littre; but Mr. 
Wheatley’s note shows that, in 1530, la rapiere was ‘ the spanische 
sworde;' see Supp. to Palsgrave, p. 90S, 1 , 1. This makes it 
probable that Diez’s solution (rejected by Littre) is right, and that 
rapiere is for raspiere, a name given in contempt, meaning a rasper 
or poker. Hence also ' a proking-spit of Spaine ’ means a Spanish 
rapier (Nares\ So also mod. Prov. raspiero, rapiero, a rapier, an old 
sword (MistraP, allied to raspo, a rasp, a dough-knife (id.). Cf. 
Span, raspadera, a raker (Neuman), from raspar, to rasp, scrape, file, 
scratch ; also raspa, a shoemaker’s knife (Pineda), as well as a rasj) ; 
see Basp. 

BAFIEE, plunder, violence. (F.— L.) In Shak. Titus, v. 2. 59. 
ME. rapyne, Hoccleve, De Rcgimine Frincipum, 4834. F. rapine, 
‘rapine, ravine,’ Cot.— L. rapina, plunder, robbery. — L. rapere, to 
seize ; see Bapid. Doublet* ravine, 

BAFFABEE, an Irish robber. (Irish.) * The Irish formed 
themselves into many bodies . . . called rapparees,' &c. ; Burnet, 
Hist, of Own Time, b. v. an. 1690 (R.). * Rapparees and banditti ;' 

Bolingbrokc, A l.ettcT on Archbp. Tillotson’s Sermon (R.). — Irish 
rapaire, a noisy fellow, sloven, robber, thief; cf. rapal, noise, rapaeh, 
noisy. .So also Gael, rapair, a noisy fellow. All perhaps from E. 
rabble. See Babble. 

BAFFEE, a kind of snuff. (F.-OHG.) Not in Todd's Johnson. 
* 'Tis good rapee;’ Garrick, High Life lielow Stairs, A. i. Sc. 2.— F. 
rdpi, lit. rasped ; Littre quotes: ' J’ai do bon tabac . . j'ai du fin ct 
du rape ; ' Lattaignant, Chanson. Pp. of rdper, to rasp, of Tent, 
origin. See Basp. 

BAFT* carried away. (L.) * Rapt in a chariot drawn by fiery 

steeds; ’ Milton, P. L. iii. 322. Where Higden (i. 196) has * a love 
raptam,’ the 15th c. E. trans. has *rapte by lupiter.' — L. raptus, pp. 
of raper e^ to seize, snatch away ; see Bapid. And sec Bap (2), 
BAFTOBIAL* in the habit of seizing. (L.) Used of birds of 
prey. Formed with suffix -a/ (<L. -fifi*) from rapiori-, decl. stem 
^^rajtfor, one who seizes. -L. rapere, to seize; see Bapture* 

BANUBE* transport, ecstasy. (L.) In Shak. Troil. ii. 2. 
122 ; iii. 2. 138. The word seems to be a pure coinage ; there ii no 


F. rapture, nor Late L. raptura. Formed with infilix -are (as in 
eonject-ure, &c.) from raft-us, pp. of rapere, to seize; see Bapid. 
Der. raptur-ous, raptur-ous-ly. 

BAB E* thin, scarce, excellent. (F.-L.) In Levins, ed. 1570.— 
F. rare, * rare ; ’ Cot. — L. rdrum, acc. of rants, rare. Cf. Gk. dpaios, 
thin, Der. rare-ly, rare-ness. Also rari-fy, from MF. rarefier, 
‘to rarifie,* Cot., as if from L. *rdrefiedre, but the classical L. word 
is rdrefacert, from facere, to make. Also rarefact-ion, from F. rare- 
faction, ‘ a making thin,* Cot.<L. acc. *rare/actionetn, from rare/aeere. 
Also rar-i-ty. Temp. ii. 1. 58, from F. rarite, ‘ rareness, rarity/ Cot.* 

I from L. acc. rdri/atem. 

j BABCAJL* a knave, villain. (F.) ME. raskaille, used collectively, 
‘the common herd,' Morte Arthur, ed. Brock, 2881. Sec Prompt. 
Parv., and Way’s note. ‘ The route of rascaile,' i. e. the rabble ; 
Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 276. ‘Certain animals, not 
accounted as beasts of chace, were so termed ; . . the hart, until he 
was six years old, was accounted raseayle;* Way. He also cites: 
*plebectda, lytcll folke or raskalle; plebs, folk or raskalle* Cf. 

‘ Rascall, refuse beest ; * Palsgrave. fi. As the word was a term 
of the chase, and as it has the F. suffix -aille, it must needs be of F. 
origin. — AF. ratcaille, Gaimar, 1826; hV.raskayle, rabble, Lang- 
toft, i. 136 (F. raeaille) ; OF. rascaille, rescaille (.Supp. to (iodefroy) ; 
‘the rascality or base and rascall sort, the senmme, dregs, offals, 
outcasts, of any company/ Cot. y. Of unknown origin ; but the 
form rescaille suggests a comparison with mod. Prov. rascala, rescala, 
rascalka (Mistral), to take off the inner skin of the chestnut, i. e. to 
‘re-scale ;' as if it were a sb. formed from OF. re-, again, and escaille, 
a scale (F. tcaille). Hatzfeld, s.v. tcaille, notes that this is a Nor- 
manno-Picard form. Cf. Scale (i). Moisy gives Norm, ecnler, to 
shell oysters, to break or tear to pieces. The sense of ‘ fragments ’ 
or ‘second scalings' would be appropriate; in fact, we find ME. 

‘ rascaly, or refuse, Caducum* in Prompt. Parv., and mod. F. 
raeaille, trash, rubbish. Der. rascal ly, rascal-i-ty. 

BASE* to scrape, efface, demolish, ruin. (F.— L.) Often spelt 
raze, es]). in the sense to demolish ; but it makes no re.*)! difference. 
See Baze. ME. rasen, to scrape; Promi)t. Parv. — F. raser, ‘to 
shave, shecre, raze, or lay levell, to touch or grate on a thing in 
passing by it,’ ('ot. — Late L. rasdre, to demolish, graze; frequenta- 
tive verb formed from rdsum, supine of L. rddere, to scrape. 
Allied to rbdere, to gnaw. — .^RAD, to scratch; cf. Skt. rad, to 
split, divide, rada-s, a tooth. Fick, i. 739. Der. ras-ure, from F. 
rasure, ‘ a razing out,’ Cot. ; ab-rade ; e-rase, q.v., e-ras-ure ; ras-or- 
i-al, q.v.; raz-or, q.v.; rask (2), q.v. And see rodent, rat. 
Doublet* raze. 

BASH (1 ), hasty, headstrong. (E.) ME. rask, rasck, Allit. Poems, 
ed. Morris, A. 1166 (or 1167). The final -sek suggests as AS. form 
*rase, with AS. sc — Scand. -sk, as usual.-f-Dan. and Swed. rask, brisk, 
quick, rash; Icel. rbskr, vigorous; Du. rasck, quick; G. rasck, 
quick, vigorous, rash ; NFries. radsk, quick. Brugmann, i. $ 795, 
connects this word with OHG. rado, AS. rade, quickly. Der. 
rask-ly, -ness; perhaps rask-er. Cf. ntsk (2). 

BASH (2), a slight eruption on the body. (F. — L.) In Johnson's 
Diet. * A pimple or a rask;’ Tatler, no. 38, § it. — MF. raseke, 
‘ a scauld, or a running scurfe, or sore ; a Lwguedoc w'ord,' Cot. ; 
also spelt rasque. F. rache, an eruption on the head, scuif (Littre). 
Cf. Prov. rasca, the itch (Littre). So called becao.se it is scratched ; 
cf. Prov. rascor. Span, rascar, to scratch, scrape, formed from 
a Late L. type *rdsicdre, to scratch, due to L. rdsum, supine of 
rddere, to scrape. See Base. 

BASH (3), to pull, or tear violently. (F. - L.) ‘ Rask, to snatch 
or seize, to tear or rend ; ' Halliwell. ‘ The second he took in his 
arms, and rasked him out of the saddle ; ' Artliur of Little Britain, 
ed. 1814, p. 83 (R.). Cf. MF.. aracen, afterwards shortened to 
racen, ‘The children from hir arm they gonne arace,* i.e. tore 
away; Chancer, C. T. 8979 (E 1 103). ‘ Hnr hecre of can she race* 
— she tore off her hair (Halliwell, s. v. race). » F. arraeker, ‘ to root 
up, to pull away by violence,’ Cot — L. exrddicdre^eradicare, to root 
u^; see Eradicate* Badix. 

BASH (4), a kind of inferior silk. (F.— L.) See exx. in Nares. 
Adapted ^m F. ; with sh for s. — MF. ras, ‘ the stuffe called 
serge.' [The same as Ital. raso, ‘ the stuffe called sattine ; also 
shauen, smooth;' Florio.] Named from its smoothness. — F. ras, 
‘shaven;’ Cot — L. rdsus, pp. of rddere, to scrape. See Base. 
<([ Not from Ital. rascia, which Florio (perhaps wrongly) explains to 
mean ‘ silke rash ; ' see N. E. D. 

BABHEB* a thin slice of broiled bacon. (E. 7 ) In Shak. Merch. 
Ven. iii. 3. 28. ‘ Rasher on the coales, quasi rashly or hastily 

roasted ; ’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. This etymology is prob. the right one ; 
cf. ‘ rasked, burnt in cooking, by being too hastily dressed,’ Halliwell; 
and see his examples. ‘ In my former edition of Acts and Monu- 
ments, BO hastily rasked vp at that present, in such shortnesse of 
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time ; ' Foxe, Martyrs, p. 645, an. 1439 (R.). Sec Baah (1 ). p. If 
it meant ‘ slice/ it is from rash, v., to cut, variant of Base^ q. v. 
BABOBIAIi, the name of a family of birds. (L.) It includes 
birds which, like hens, scrape the ground for food. Coined with 
suffix -al ( IS I>. -iilis) from rasori-, dccl. stem of; usor, one who scrapes; 
see Bazor. 

BASF, to scrape, rub with a coarse file. (F.— OHG.) ME. 
raspen, Allil. I'ocms, ed. Morris, U. 1545. — OF. rasper ^ mod. F. 
taper, to rasp. — OH G. raspim, whence mod. G. rasptln, to rasp, 
a frequentative form. Cf. OHG. krespan, MUG. respen, to rake 
together. Der. rasp, sb. ; rasper ; and perhaps rapier. Also rasp- 
berry, q. v. 

BASP-BEBBY, a kind of fruit. (F. -OHG. ; and E.) The 
word berry is 1C. ; see Berry. The old name was raspisdurry or 
raspise-berry ; see Richardson. ‘ Raspo, a fruit or berie called 
raspise ; ’ Florio. ‘ The raspis is called in Latin Rubus Ideens ; ’ Hol- 
land, tr. of Pliny, b. xxiv. c. 14 ; the chapter is headed : * Of Cynos- 
batos, and the raspice.* ‘Anipcs, raspises;' Cot. Raspice, 

raspise may have bem due to M F. raspeux, * rough as a rasiie,’ Cot. ; 
but this should have given a form raspous. Rut the word was 
evidently confused with the forms raspise, raspice, respice, which was 
the name of a thin wine ; spelt respice in The Squire of Low 
Degree, 756. y. This is also a difficult form, but answers to 
Late L. raspeeia, raspis-wine, in Dncnngc ; closely allied to Late L. 
raspetum, and to OF. raspe, raspeii, with the same sense, in Supp. to 
Godefroy ; cf. Span, vino raspado, * a small liquor made by putting 
water to the grapes after the wine is pressed out, and pressing them over 
again ; ’ Pineda. All from Late L. raspa, a gra]ie (properly, jiresscd 
grapes) ; cf. OF. raspe, pressed grapes (Supp. to Godefroy). The 
connexion with E. rasp is shown by the Prov. raspa, to rasp, to 
scra]ie the ground, to glean grapes (Mistral). Hence this form 
raspise also goes buck to the verb to rasp. 8. J.astly, rus/Aw became 
raspis, raspes, and was taken to be a pi. form, whence raspe, rasp. 
Indeed, the prov. E, name for rasp-berries is rasps, to this day ; and 
raspes is used by Bacon, Essay 46. The Ital. raspo also means a rasp. 
See Basp. 

BAT, a rodent quadruped. (IC.) ME. rat, or ratte, I*. Plowm.an, 
]!. prol. aoo. A.S. rcet, /Elfric’s Gloss., Nomina Ferarum ; in Wright’s 
Voc. p. 22, col. a.+MDu. ratte, ‘a ratt;’ Hexham; Du. rat; 
Dan. rolte; Swed. rdtta; G. ratte, ratz. Cf. also Low L. ratus, 
raio, Ital. ratto, .Span, rato, F. rat. Also Irish and Gael, radan, 
Bret. raz. fi. Perhatis from .^RAD, to scratch ; see Bodent. 
Cf. .Skt. rada-s, a tooth, elephant; vajra-rada-s, a. ho^. Her. rat, 
verb, to desert one’s ])arty, as rats are said to leave a tailing house. 
Also rat's-bane, ratten. 

BATAPIA, the name of n liquor. (F. — Malay.) In Congreve, 
Way of the World, i. i. See Stanford Diet. * Ratafiaz, a delicious 
li(;uor made of ajiricocks, cherries, or other fruit, with llieir kernels 
bruised and steeped in brandy Phillips, cd. 1710. — F. ratafia, the 
same ; cf. F. tafia, rum-arrack. I'he etymology is perhaps that 
]iointcd out in Mahn’s Webster. — Malay araq, ‘arrack, a distilled 
spirit,’ Marsden’s Diet., p. 5; and tafia, ‘a .spirit distilled from 
molasses (the French name lor rum) ; araq brani tafia, three kinds 
of spirit, enumerated in an old Malayan writing,’ id. p. 65. Again, 
at p. 39 of the same we find araq, hram, tiifsa, arrack, bram, and 
rum. Omitting bram, we have araq tafia, whence ratafia is an easy 
corruption, csp. when it is rcmcmljered that araq is also called raq, 
ill .Spanish raque, or in English rack ; see Baok (5). p. The use 
ol hath words togc^ther is explicable from the considemtion that araq 
is a very general term, and is not a true Malay word, Iwing borrowed 
fiom Arabic ; see Arraok. Thus ratafia may mean ' the rack (spirit) 
called tafia* 

BATCH, a rack or bar with teeth. (G. V) ‘ ISa/rA, in clock-work, 
awheel with twelve large fangs,’ &c.; Phillips, ed. 1710. Jt is the 
wheel which makes the clock strike. Jt seems to answer to G. 
ratsche (N. E. I).). Weigand gives G. ratsche, a watchman's rattle, 
also, a cl.ipper used during I'assion Week instead of alwll in a clock- 
tower. Kioin the verb ratseken, to rattle, MUG. ratzen, allied toG. 
rasseln, to rattle, and to E. rattle; a verb of imitative origin. The 
Low G. ratsch means ‘ the sound made by tearing a thing forcibly.’ 
Cf. Bavririan ratschen, to rattle, &c. in Schmeller. Hence also the 
dimin. ratek-et, in watch-work, ‘the small teeth at the bottom of 
the fusee or barrel tliat stop it in winding up’ (Phillips); but here 
the -et is clearly due to the F. wtird rochet, as in la roue a rochet, the 
ratchet-wheel of a clock (ll.ntzfeldj ; this is a diiTereiit word, and 
cognate with JtnI. rorrketio, a bobbin to wind silk on, a rocket or 
squib, the wheel ‘about which the cord or string of a clock goeth,’ 
Torriano. From GIIG. rocco, G. rocken, a distaff; see Book 
and Booket. 

BATE (l), a proportion, .allowance, standard, price, tax. (F.-U) 
In Spenser, F’. Q. iv. 8. 19. -OF. rate, jnicc, value (Roquefort); not 


in Cotg»ve.-L. rata, fem. of ratm, determined, fixed, settled, pp. of 
rear, I think, judge, deem. Both ratum and rata occur as shs. in 
Late L. Cf. Bnigmann, i. S aoo- » rat-able, rat- 

ahl-y, rat-able-ness, rate-payer. And see ratio, ration, reason, rat-i-fy, 
BATE (a), to scold, chide. (F.-L.) In Shak. Merch. Ven. i. 
3. 108. Sometimes supposed to be a peculiar use of the word above, 
as though to rate meant to tax, and so to chide. But, if this were so, 
we should expect to find rate, to value, in earlier use ; whereas, on 
the contrary, the present word is the older of the two, being found in 
the 14th century. Palsgrave distinguishes between ‘ I rate one, I set 
one to his porcyon or stynte,' and * I rate or chyde one.’ ME. raten, 
to chide ; ‘ He shal be rated of his studying ’-he shall lie scolded for 
his studying, Chaucer, C. T. 34 fi 3 « Moi cover, we find the fuller 
form araten, to reprove; see P. Plowman, B. xi. 98 ; 'rebuked and 
arated^vd. xiv. 163. — OF. aratter, variant of orfter, to accuse (Godc- 
froy) ; a\so rater, variant of reter, repter, to accuse, blame (id.). — 1« 
*adreputare ; from ad, to (prefix) , and reputare, to repute, which in 
1 Ate L. meant to impute to, ascribe to (Lswis). Sec Bopute. 
BATH, early, BATHEB, sooner. (E.) Rather, sooner, earlier, 
is the comp, form of rath, soon, now obsolete. We also find ratkest, 
soonest. ME. rath, early, ready, quick, swift, rathe, adv., soon ; 
comp, rather ; snperl. rafhest, soonest. ‘ Why rise ye so rathe ’ - why 
rise ye so early, Chaucer, C. T. 3766 (A 3768). I'he word has lost 
an initial A, and stands for hrath. AS. hratie, adv., quickly, comp. 
hrador, superl. hradost ; from the adj. hratd, hreV, also written hrad, 
hred, quick, swift, Grein, ii. 99, loo.+lcel. hra 6 r, swift, fleet ; MHG. 
Arnr/, quick ; ({lerhaps) Du. rad, swift. 

BATIFY, to sanction, confirm. (F.— L.) In Irvins; and in 
.Skelton, Colin Clout, 716. Spelt ratyfye in I’alsgrave.-F. 

' to ratifie ; ’ Cot. — Late L. ratificiire, to confirm. — L. rati-, for ratus, 
fixed; and -ficare, for facere, to make. See Bate (1) and Foot. 
Der. ratific-at-ion. 

BATIO, the relation of one thing to another. (L.) Mathematical ; 
in 1 ‘hillips, ed. 1 706. — L. ratio, calculation, relation ; cf. L. ratus, 
determined, pp. of rear, 1 think, deem. See Bate (1). Doublets, 
ration, reason. 

I BATION, rate or allowance of provisions. (F. — L.) In Phillips, 
cd. 1706. — F. ration, a ration ; see l.ittrc. — L. ratimem, ncc. oi ratio, 
a calculation, reckoning ; so that a ration is a comjiutcd share for 
soldiers, fire., according to the reckoning of their number ; cf. ratus, 
determined ; see Bate ( i). Der. ration-al, reasonable, Minsheu, ed. 
1637, from F. rational, ‘reasonable/ Cot.; hence, rrt/ion-rt/-/y, ra*’o»- 
al-ise, -ism, -ist, -ist-ic ; ration-al-i-fy. Also ratio-cin-nt-ion, Minsheu, 
from F. ratiocination, ‘ a discoursing, discussion,’ from L. raiio- 
cinationem, acc. of ratiocinaiio, which from ratiocinnri, to reckon, 
compute, a verb formed from the sb. ratiocinium, a computation — 
rafio-ci-ni-um, formed by various suffixes from the base of ratio. 
Doubleta, ratio, reason. 

BATIiINEB, il^TLINS, BATTBINOB, the small traiis- 
veise ro]>es traversing the .shrouds of a ship ami forming a ladder. 
(F. I) ‘ Rare-lines or Raltlings, in a ship, those lines with which are 
made the steps ladderwise to get up the shrouds/ See . ; I’hillips, ed. 
1710. But the old form w.ns raddelyne, or radelynyng of the 
shrowdes, Naval Accounts (1485-97), ed. Oppenheim, pp. 185, 377. 
Perhaps the same as prov. E. raddlings, or radiiles, long lods twisted 
between upright slakes (which the ratlins resemble). Raddle appears 
to l>e the same word as radyll, the rail of a cart (Palsgrave). Per- 
haps from AF. reidel, OF. ridelle, rudelle (Sup]}, to Godefroy, s.v. 
ridelle), F. ridelle, ‘ raile of a carl,’ Cot. p. The Du. word is weeflijn, 
i. e. weaving line or web-line, ]>rob. because they cross the shrouds 
as if interwoven with them. Rare-lines, i. e. thin lines, is obviously 
a corruiHion. 

BATTAE*, a Malacca canc. (Malay.) In .Sir T. Herbert, Travels, 
ed. 1665, ]). 95. S]}elt rattoon in ]^:pys. Diary, Sept. 13, 1660. 
See St<anford Diet. Si)elt ratan in Todd’s Johnson. — Malay rotan, 

‘ the rattan-cane, Calamus rotang ; ’ Marsden’s Diet., p. 153. Made 
of the peele d stem of a climbing palm. — Malay raut, to peel, pare. 
BATTEN, to take away a workman's tools for not paying his 
contribution to the trades’ union, or for having oiTended the union. 
(F.— Late L. — Tent.) Modern ; in llalliwell. The word was fre- 
quently used in connexion with Sheffield, where ratten is the local 
word for a rat. ^Ratten, a ral;’ liuiitcr’s llallamshire Glossary. 
The usual sense is ' to do secret mischief,’ which is afterwards attri- 
buted to the rattens or rats. ‘ I have been rattened ; I had just put a 
new cat-gut band upon my lathe, and last night the rats have carried 
it off;’ Notes and Queries, 3 S. xii. 193; see E. D. D. p. The 
prov. £. ratten is the same as ME. raton, ratoun, a rat, P. Plow- 
man, B. prol. 158.— F. ra/on, ‘ a little rat ; ' CoU — Late L. ratonem, 
acc. of rato, the same as rattu, a rat ; a word of Teut. origin. See 
Bat. 

BATTLE, to clatter, to make a din. (E.) For hrattle, initial A 
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being lost. ME. rattlen^ Arthur and Merlin, 7858 (Stratmann).-- 
AS. *hratdant only preserved in AS. hreeitU, hratele, or hraitlwyrt, 
rattle-wort, a plant which derives its name from the rattling of the 
seeds in the capsules; A. S. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, iii. 333*+ 
Du. rateien, to rattle; raiel, a rattle ; G. rasseln, to rattle; rassd, a 
rattle. fi. The form of the word is frequentative ; and the sense is 
* to keep on making a noise represented by the syllable kra/,* this 
syllable being of imitative origin ; allied to Gk. /tpaSaivnr, to shake. 
Cf. rat-a-tai-tat as the imitation of a knock at a door. So also^ Gk. 
KpuTos, a loud knock, Kporttv, to knock, make to rattle, KponXi^tiy, 
to rattle ; KpdroKov, a rattle. Der. ro///r, sb. ; raUle-make, a snake 
with a rattle at the end of its tail ; in Capt. Smith’s Works, ed, 
Arber, p. 955; also rattle-traps, small knick-knacks, from traps 
e> goods ; see Trap (2). 

BAXTCOUB, hoarse. (L.) Added by Todd to Johnson.— L. 
raucus, hoarse ; by changing -us to -om* (as often). Allied to L. 
rauus, hoarse, Skt. r», to sound; cf. Bumour. Der. rauc-ity, 
Bacon, Nat. Hist. $ 700. 

BAUGHT, pt. t. and pp. of Beaoh, q. v. 

BAVAGB, plunder, devastation, ruin. (F.— L.) The sb. is the 
more orig. word. Both sb. and verb are in Minshcu, ed. 1627. — F. 
ravage, * ravage, havocke, spoil ; * Cot. Formed, with the usual 
suflix -age (<L. -atieum), from rav-ir, to bear away suddenly; the 
sb. rav-age was esp. used of the devastation caused by storms and 
torrents; see J.ittrd.— Folk L. *rapire, for L. rapere, to seize, 
snatch, bear away; see Bavilh. Der. ravage, vb., from F. 
ravn ger, ‘ to ravage,* Cot. ; rnvag-er. 

BAVil, to be mad, talk like a madman. (F. — L.) ME. raven, 
Chancer, C. T. 16427 (G 959).— OF. raver, cited by Diez (s. v. 
rever), a.s a Lorraine word ; the derivative ravasser, ‘to rave, to talk 
idly,’ is given in Cotgravc, who also explains resver (K. rever) by ‘ to 
rave, dote, sjieak idly.’ Godefroy has OF. resver, raver, rever, to 
stroll about, also to rave ; cf. F. raver, dial, de la Meuse (LalKiurasse) ; 
mod. Prov. rava, to rave (Mistral). fi. The word presents great 
difliculties ; see rever in Diez and Scheler ; but the solution offered 
by Diez is plausible, viz. that OF. raver is allied to Span, rabiar, to 
rave, both verbs being formed from the Late I... and Span, rabia, 
rage, allied to L. rabies, rage. From L. rahere, to rage. Sec Bage. 
BAVEIi, to untwist, unweave, entangle. (MDu.) The orig. 
sense has reference to the untwisting of a string or woven texture, the 
ends of the threads of which become entangled together in a confused 
mass. To unravel is to disentangle, to separate the confused threads. 

‘ The ravelled sleave j the entangled floss-silk] of care ; ’ Macb. ii. 2. 
37. To ravel out i-s hardly to disentangle (as in Schmidt), but 
rather to unweave. * Must 1 ravel out My weaved-up folly ; * Rich. 11, 
iv. 228 ; cf. llaml. iii. 4. 186; and see examples in Richardson. * To 
rauell or untwist ; ’ Minsheu,ed. 1627. — MDu. ravelen, ‘to ravell, or 
cadgell,’ Hexham ; he also explains verwerren by * to embroile, 
to entangle, to bring into confusion or dis<irder, or to cadgill.’ The 
same as mod. ]')u. rafelen, EFrics. rafeln, to fray out, to unweave ; 
lx)w G. reffeln, to fray out, ravel, pronounced rebeln or rebbeln in 
Hanover and Brunswick (Bremen Wdrterbnch) ; Pomeranian rabbeln, 
uprabbeln, to ravel out ; Low G. rehheln vt, to ravel out (Danneil). 
We even find AS. a-rajfan, to unravel ; Gregory’s Pastoral Care, ed. 
Swee t, p. 2 4fi, 1. 22. Der. un-ravel. 

BAVJiiXiIM, a detached work in fortification, with two embank- 
ments raised before the connteracarp. (F.— Ital.) ‘In bulwarks, 
ravlins, ramparts for defence ;* Ben Jonson, Underwoods, xiii. On 
the Poems of Sir J. Beaumont, 1. 4.— F. ravelin, ‘a ravelin;* CoC 
Cf. Span. rebelUn, Port, rehelim, Ital. rivellino, a ravelin. p. It is 
supposed th.at the Ital. word is the original, as seems indicated by 
the old si)elling in that language. — M Ital. ravellino, revellino, *a 
rauelin, a wicket, or a i)Ostcrne-gate ; also the uttermost bounds of 
the wals of a castle, or sconces without the wals ; ’ Florio. y. But 
the origin of the Ital. word is unknown. The suggestion, from L. 
re-, b ack, and vallum, a rampart, is unlikely ; see Kdrting, $ 8046. 
BA'^N (0, a well-known bird. (£.) For hraven, an initial k 
being lost. ME. raven, Chaucer, C. 1 . 2146 (A 2144). AS. hrafn, 
hrefn, a raven, Grein, ii. Joo.+Du. raaf, raven ; Icel. krafn ; Dan. 
ravn\ OLow G.hradan (Gall^e) ; G. rafte, OllG. kraban. Teut. 
tyi)e *krabnoz, m. p. No doubt named from its cry. Cf. L. erepare, 
to ra ttle. 

BAVEN (2), to plunder with violence, to devour voraciously. 
(F.— L.) Quite unconnected with the word above, and differently 
pronounced. The verb is made from an obsolete sb., viz. M£. 
ravine, plunder, which accounts for the spelling ravin in Shak. Meas. 
for Meas. i. 2. 133. ‘Foulcs of ravyne' — birds of prey, Chaucer, 
Park of Foules, 1. 323. So also rauyne, plunder, Ch. tr. of Boethius, 
b. 1. pr. 4, 1. 51 ; rauiner, a plunderer, id. b. i. pr. 3, 1. 57. —AF. ravine, 
plunder ; Liber Custumarum, p. 1 8, L 26 ; OF. ravine, rapidity, 
impetuosity (Burguy); mod. F. raviae; see Bavine. [Thu OF. 
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ravine must orig. have had the sense of plunder, as in AF.]— L. 
rapina, plunder, pillage ; see Bsikilie. Dor. raven-rngi raven-ous, 
ME. ravynous, Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 159, from F. ravtneux, 
‘ ravenous, violent, impetuous, like a forcible stream,* Cot. ; raven- 
ous-ly, -ness. Note that ME. ravine, mod. E. ravine, and E. rapine 
are all one a nd the same. 

BAVINE, a hollow gorge among mountains. (F. — L.) 
Modern; added by Todd to Johnson. —F. ravine, a hollow worn 
away by floods ; explained by Cotgravc to mean ‘ a great Bond, a 
ravine or inundation of waters ; ’ showing that, even in E., a ravine 
was a flood. In still older French, it means impetuosity, violence. 
— L. raptna, plunder, hence violence; see Bapine. And see 
Baven (2). 

BA'H^SH, to seize with violence, fill with ecstasy. (F.— L.) 
ME. rauiseken (with u for v), Chancer, tr. of Boethius, b. i. pr. 3, 
1. 25; raiMssm, id. b. iv. pr. 5, 1. 16 ; b. i. met. 5, 1. 3. — F. raviss-, 
stem of pres. part, of ravir, to ravish, snatch away hastily. Cf. Ital. 
ropire.- Folk L. *rapire, for I* raf^re, to snatch ; with a change of 
conjugation; sec Bapine, Bapid. Der. ravisk-er, ravish-ing, 
Macb. ii. i. 53 ; ravisk-ment. All’s Well, iv. 3. 281, from F. ravisse- 
ment, * a ravishing, a ravishment,’ Cot. 

BAW, uncooked, unprepared, sore. (E.) For kraw, an initial k 
being lost. ME. raw, K. Alisaunder, 4932. AS. hreaw, spelt 
kraw, Cockayne’s I.eechdoms, i. 254, 1. 4. 4* Du. raauw', Icel. Aror; 
Dan. raa, raw, crude; Swed. r&, raw, green ; OHG. rao (declined as 
rawer, rouwer), MIIG. row, G. rok. Teut. types *hrawoz, *hrthimz. 
p. Allied to L. crudus, raw, and to Skt. krura-, sore, cruel, hard ; also 
to Gk. Kpias (for *«pi fas), raw flesh, Skt. Jtravya-, raw flesh ; L. crtior, 
blood ; Russ, krove, Lith. kraujas, Irish cru, W. crau, blood. Brug- 
mann, i. $ 492. (^^KREU.) See Crude. Der. raw-ly, raw-ness, 
raw-hotud. 

BAY (1), a beam of light or heat. (F.— L.) ME. ray. Early E. 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A 160. The pi. ‘rayes orbeames* occurs 
in Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, b. ii. c. 12. S 2. — OF. raye, ‘a ray, 
line,’ Cot.; mod. F, rat. Cf. Span, rayo, ital. roggio. — L. radium, 
acc. of radius, a ray, radius. Doublet, radius. 

BAY (2), a class of fishes, such as the skate. (F.— L.) ME. 
raye. ‘Hec ragadia, raye;* Wright’s Vocab. i. 222, col. 2, 1. 2.— 
AF. rate, Liber Albus, p. 234; OF. raye, ‘a ray, skate,* Cot.; 
mod. F. rniV. — L. raia, a ray; Pliny, ix. 24. 

I BAY (3), a dance. (MDu.) ‘Pipers of the Duchc longe, To 
lerne . . reyes;* Chaucer, Ho. Fame, 1236. » MDu. rey, reye, *a 
round dance ; * Hexham. Du. rei ; see Franck. 

BAYAH, a jrerson, not a Mahometan, who pays the capitation- 
tax; a word in use in Turkey. (Arab.) In Byron, Bride of Abydos, 

ii. 20. It may be explained as ‘ subject,’ though the real meaning 
is *a flock,’ or i)astured cattle.— Arab, raiyah, a flock; from ra'y, 
pasturing, feeding, tending flocks ; Rich. Diet. pp. 7 1 6, 739. Doublet, 
ryot, q. v. 

BAZE, to lay level with the ground, destroy. (F. — L.) In Shak. 
Meas. ii. 2. 171. Also ‘to graze, strike on the surface,* Rich. Ill, 

iii. 2. 11. Also ‘to erase,’ K. Lear, i. 4. 4. All various uses of 
the verb which is also spelt rase; see Base. Der. raz-or, q.v., 
ras-ori-al, q. v. 

^ZOB, a knife for shaving. (F. — L.) ME. rasour, Chaucer, 
C. T. 2419 (A 2417). Liu ‘ a shaver; ’ OF. rasor, rasour, from F. 
raser, to shave; closely allied to mod. F'. rasoir, from Late L. 
rasdrium. See Base, Baae. Der. razor-strop. 

RAZZIA, a sudden raid. (F'. — Arab.) F. razzia, razia; bor- 
rowed from an Algerine razia, a peculiar pronunciation of Arab. 
gkazia, a raid, an exiredition against infidels (Devic) ; cf. Arab. 
gkazi, a hero, a leader of an ex]>edition. — Arab, gkazw, making war; 
Rich. Diet., pp. 1041, 1059. ^ Spelt gArnzz/e in 1826 (N. E. D.). 

BE-» BED-, prefix, again. (F.— L. ; or I..) F*. re-, red-; from 
re-, red-, again. The form re- is most common, and is prefixed 
even to E. words, as in re-bellow, re-word (Shak.), but this is unusual ; 
remarkable words of this class are re-mind, re-new. The form red- 
occurs in red-eem, red-integrate, red-olent, red-dition. The true ety- 
mology of this prefix is still unsolved. ^ As this prefix can be 
arbitrarily set before almost any verb, it is unnecessary to give all the 
words which are found with it. For the etymology of re-address, re- 
adjust, re-arrange, re-bellow, &c., &c., see the simple forms address, 
a^fst, arrange. See. 

&BACH ^1), to attain, extend to, arrive at, gain. (E.) ME. 
reeken, pt. t. ragkte, raugkte, pp. raugkt ; P. Plowman, B. xi. 353 ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 136. We even find raugkt in Shak. L. L. L. iv. 2. 
41, &C. AS. rScan, rSeean, to reach ; pt. t. rakte; Grein, ii. 3^4* 
^Du. reiken ; OF'rlesic reka, retsia, resza ; G. reicken. p. Further 
connected with the rare sb. ge-rUe, occasion, due time, occurring in 
Ps. ix. 9, ed. Spelman. This would give the orig. sense ‘ to seize 
the opportunity ’ or ‘ to attain to ; ’ Teut. type *raikjan-. Perhaps 
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allied to rice, sb., power, and to the adj. rice, powerful ; G. ruck, 
kingdom. Dor. rrack, sb., Oth. iii. 3. 319; also a ‘stretch* of 
a river. 

beach (2), to try to vomit ; see Betoh. 
bead, to interpret, esp. to interpret written words. (E.) ME. 
reden, pt. t. redde, radde, pp. red, rad\ P. Plowman, B. iU. 334 ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 6371, 6373 (D 789, 791). A.S. rSkdan, to discern, 
advise, read ; a weak verb, pt. t. rlkdde, pp. ger&d, Grein, ii. 366. 
Allied to AS. rdd, counsel, advice, id. 365. Also to AS. rtkdan, 
to advise, persuade ; a strong verb, with the remarkable redupli- 
cated pt. t. rewd. p, I'his strong verb answers to Goth, redan, 
in comp, garedan, to provide, a strong verb ; also to Icel. ra6a, to 
advise, pt. t. r<‘d, pp. rddinn; also to G. rathen, pt. 1. rietk, pp. 
gerathen. Observe also G. beratken, to assist. All ultimately from 
the 'lent, type *^rStdan-, Allied to Skt. radk, to make favourable, 
propitiate, to be favourable to ; Kuss. radiete, to take care. Brng- 
mann, i. $ 136, 149. Der. read-able, read-ahl-y, read-able-nest; read- 
er, read‘in^ read-ing-book, read-ing-rootn. Also ridd-le. 

READx, dressed, prepared, prompt, near. (E.) ME. redi, redy; 
spelt reedi, Layamon, 8651 (later text read/) ; radij, Ormulum, 2537. 
AS. rdde, ready, Grein, ii. 36^). [In this instanee the suffix -e was 
turned into -i by confusion with the AS. .suffix -ig (answering to 

ME. -I, -y, E. ->)]. The M.Swed. adj. reda, ready, is cognate, and 

is connected with reda, to prepare. So also Dan. rede, ready; 
OHG. reiti, ready ; mod. G. bereit. The Icel. greilir ga-reiOr), 

ready, only differs in the prefix and suffix ; so mso Goth, garai^, 
commanded. These adjectives are closely related to Icel. reibi, 
harness, outfit, implements, gear, and to OHG. reiia, Icel. rei6, a 
raid. We may look upon ready as expressing either * prepared for 
a raid’ or ‘prepared for riding, cquipiK^I/ All from a Teut. ba.se 
rat'd, and stem of Teut. *reidan-, to ride ; see Bide, Bald. Cf. 
G./rr/fg, ready ; from fakren, to go. ^ The use of rearfy in the 
sense ot ‘ dressed ' is found as late as the lieginning of the 17th cen- 
tury. ‘Is she rem/y ? ' ^ is she dressed; Cymb. ii. 3. 86. Der. 
readi-ly, readi-ness, ready-made. 

BEAIi (1), actual, true, genuine. (L.) Spelt reall in Levins; 
and in Tyndall’s Works, j). 104, col. 1, 1. 5, where it is opposed to 
nominall. ME. real ; Prompt. I’arv. The famous disputes between 
Realists and the Nominalists render it probable that the word was 
taken immediately from the familiar Late L. realis rather than the 

MF. real, ‘ reall,* given by Cotgrave. The mod. F. form is reel, \ 
also given by Cotgrave. p. The Ijite L. reiilis, * belonging to the 
thing itself,’ is formed from re-, stem of res, a thing, with suffix 
-d/i«.«fSkt. nil-, property, wealth; cf, rn, to give, bestow. Dor. 
real-ly ; real-ise, from MF. realiser, ‘ to realize,* Cot. ; real-is-able ; 
real-is-at-ioH, from MF. realiiation, *a realization, a making reall,’ 
Cot. ; real-ism, real-ist, real-ist-ie ; real-i-ty, from F. rtalite (Littri). 

BEAIi (2), a small Spanish coin. (.Span.— L.) In Swinburne’s 
Travels through Spain (1779); letter 9, p. c6. And see Stanford 
l)ict.-iS])an. real, lit. ‘a royal’ coin. — L. regalis, royal. See 
Begal. 

BEALGAB, red arsenic. (F. — Span. — Anib.) A term in 
chemistry and alchemy. Spelt resalgar, C'haucer, C. T. Group G, 
1. 814 (1. 16282}. --F. realgar; cf. the Low Span. 

rejtdgar.^Arah. rakj al-ghdr, powder of the mine, mineral powder. 
*Arab. rakj, dust, powder; al, the; and gkar, a cavern, hence a 
mine. Sec Rich. Diet., pp. 759, J040. This etymology is due to 
Doj^ ; and see Devic, supp. to Littre. 

KEAXiM, a kingdom. (F.— L.) ME. realms, Gower, C. A. iil 
199; bk. vii. 3179; ryalme. Sir Gawaiti and the Grcne Knight, 
1. 691 ; reaume. Will, of Palemc, 1964 ; rewme, Rom. of the Rose, 
495. — OF. realms, reaume, roialme (iiurguy); mod. F. royaume, 
a kingdom ; answering to a Late L. form *regdlimen (not found). 

L. regi'ilis, regal ; see Begal. 

BEAM, a bundle of paper, usually twenty quires. (F. — Sp.m.— 
Arab.) In .Skelton, Works, i. 1 31, 1. 174; spelt reine. Spelt reame, 
in Minshcu, ed. 1627, and in Irvins. We even find ME. reeme in 
Prompt. I’arv. p. 429 ; and ‘ j retn jiapiri ’ in the Earl of Derby’s 
Expeditions, 1390-3 (Camd. Soc.), p. 154. — OF. raime, rayme, 
(Littr^), a ream ; mod. F. rame. Palsgrave has : * Reame of pajier, 
ramme de papier' — Span, resma, ‘a reame of paper;* Minslmu. 
(Cf. Ital. risMio.) — Ar.ab. rizma{t), (pi. rizam), a bundle, esp. a 
bundle of clothes ; Rich. Diet. p. 731. See I.ittrd, Devic’s supp. to 
Littr^, and Schcler’s note on Diez ; all agree that this etymology has 
been coinpletely established by Dozy. Devic remarks that we even 
find the r . expression * coton cn rame,' cotton in a bundle; and that 
it is hopeless to connect this, as Diez proposes, with the Gk. dpi$i»6s, 
number. Cotton paper was manufactured in Spain, where it was 
introduced by the Moors. 

BEAT. to cut, as grain, gather a crop. (E.) ME. repen, some- 1 
times a s^ong verb ; pt. t. rep, pi. ropen, P. Plowman, B. xiii. 374 ; 


pp. rapen, Chaucer, Leg. of Good Women, 74. OMerc. reoMn, 
Vesp. Psalter, Ps. 125. 5 ; AS. repan, pt. t. r<ep, pt. t. pi. r^po«. 
[But a commoner form is AS. ripan (pt. t. rap) ; allied to E. ripe ; see 
Bipe. The occurrence of these two strong verbs with the same 
sense is remarkable. ]+Pomeran. reepen, to reap. 

BTHAH (I ), to raise. (E.) ME. reren, Rob. of Glouc. p. a8, 1. 657. 
AS. rSran, to rear, Deut. xxviii. 30. The form rdran exhibits the 
common substitution of r for s, and is cognate with Icel. reisa (mod. 
E. raise). It is the causal of me; and means ‘to make to rise.* 

! Tent, type *raisjan-, from *rais, and stem of *reisan-, to rise. See 
Biae. Doublet, raise. 

•RTP.AB. (2), the back part, last part, esp. of an army. (F.-L.) 
‘ To the abject rear ; ’ Troil. iii. 3. 162. But usually in phr. ‘ in the 
rear,' Hamlet, i. 3. 34. ME. rere, but jicrhaps only in the com- 
pounds rereward (see Bearward) and arere, adv., also spelt arrere, 
1*. Plowm.v), B. v. 354. -OF. riere, ‘ backward, behind,’ Cot. The 
ME. arere, in the rear, answers to OF. ariere (Burguy), F. arrirre, 
‘behind, backward,* adv. - L. re/rn, backward; whence ad rttro> 
OF. ariere. See Betro-. Der. rear-admiral, rear-guard, rear-rank; 
also rear-ward, q. v. 

bear (3), insufficiently cooked. (E.) (For krear.) Obsolete, 
i except provincially. Dryden has ; ‘ roasted rare ; ’ Baucis and 
Philemon, 98. ME. rere ; Prompt. Parv., p. 430. ‘ If they [eggs] 

be rere ; ' Sir T. Klyot, Castel of llelth, b. ii. c. 1 7. AS. krer, hall- 
cooked, AS. Leechdoms, ed. Cockayne, ii. 272. Cf. Skt. frai, to 
cook. 

BEABMOUSE, the same as Beremouae, cpv. 

BEABWABD, the rear-guard. (F.— L. and G.) Spelt rereward, 
1 Sam. xxix. a, Isaiah Iii. 12, Iviii. 8 ; this is merely the old spelling 
preserved. [Not to be read re-reward, as is sometimes done.] ME. 
rerewarde, Gower, C. A. i. 230; bk. ii. 1827; Morte Arthure, ed. 
Brock, 1430. Cf. AF. rerewarde, a rearguard, Langtoft, i. 18 ; rere- 

f ard, id., ii. 382. Short for arere-warde, compounded of ME. arere, 
ehind, and warde, a guard; see Bear (2) and Ward. Warde is 
an OF, form of garde ; cf. arriere-garde, ‘ the reregard of an army,’ 
Cot Doublet, rear-guard. 

REASON, the faculty of mind by which man draws conclusions 
as to right and tnith, motive, cause, justice. (F. — L.) ME. resoun, 
Chaucer, C. T. 37; reisun, Ancren Riwle, p. 78, last line. — OF. 
raisun, reson; mod. F. roisoa.- L. rationem, acc. of ratio, reckon - 
ing, reason ; allied to L. ratus, ]>p. of rear, I think. See Bate (1). 
Der. reosnn, verb, reasnn-er, rfa.so/i-tng; reason-able, Mli). moMafr/r, 
P. Plowman, C. i. 176; reason-ahl-y, reason- ahle-ness. Doublet, 
ration, 

BEASTY, rancid, as applied to bacon. (F.— L.) ‘ Much bacon 
isreastie;' Tusser, llusb.’uulry, § 30. 2. ‘ Res*>, attainted ; ’ Barct 

ME. reest, also resty; Prompt. Parv. In Wright’s Vol. of Vocab. 
i. 155, the AF. chars restez is glossed by resty flees, le. flesh. Hence 
resty is from AF. restk, left over, not eaten ; and therefore not fresh. 
—OF. rester, to remain ; see Bent (2). ^ Sometimes ingeniously 

altered to rusty ; ‘ you rusty piece of Martlemas Iiacon ; ’ Middleton. 
A Fair Quarrel, iv. i. N.B. I now find that Wedgwood gave the 
same solution long ago. 

BEATA, a rope of raw hide, for picketing animals ; a lariat. 
(Span.— 1«) Sjielt riata by Bret Harte ; Cent. Diet. ; .Stanford 
I)ict.— Sp.in. reata, a rope for lying. — .Sjian. reatar, to tie. — L. re-, 
back ; aptnre, to fit together ; see Apt. 

BEAVE, to rob, take away by violence. (E.) Not common in 
mixl. E., except in the comp, be-reave, and in the pt. t. and pp. reft. 
* Reaves his son of life ; * Shak. Venus, 766. And see Com. Errors, 
i. 1. 1 16, Much Ado, iv. i. 198 ; &c. ME. reuen (with ti«v), Chaucer, 
C. T. 4009 (B 3288); pp. raft, reft, 1 1329 (F I017). A.S. 
rvafian, to spoil, despoil, Exod. iii. 22 ; lit. to take off the clothes, 
desjx)!! of clothing or armour. — AS. rec^, clothing, six>il, plunder, 
Exod. iii. 23. — AS. *reaf, 2nd stem of* reof -an, to deprive, a strong 
verb (pt. t. re&f, pp. rofen), only in the comp, bireofan, hereof an 
(Grein). Cf. Icel, raufa, to rob, from sb. rauf, spoil ; which from 
rjufa (pt. t. rauf, pp. roflnn), to break, rip U]), violate ; G. raubeu, 
to rob, from raub, plunder. Cf. Goth, biraubon, to despoil, p. AH 
from the Tent, strong verb *reuban-, pt. 1. *raud. Allied to L. rum- 
pere, to break ; sec Rupture. Brugmann, i. $ 466. Der. be-reave; 
and see r obe, r ob. Doublet, rob. 

REBATE, to blunt the edge of a sword. (F.— L.) In Shak. 
Meas. i. 4. 60. ME. rebate ^nbate, Coventry Mysteries, p. 76.— 
OF. rebattre (Ilatzfcld) ; MF. rebatre, ‘ to repell, repulse, beat or 
drive back again ; ’ Cot. — F. re- (L. re-), back ; and OF. batre (mod. F. 
battre), to beat, from L. battere, batere, popular forms of batuere, to 
beat. Der. (from OF. batre) a-bate, q. v. Also r^ate, sb., discount ; 
rebate-ment, a diminution, narrowing, 1 Kings, vi. 6, margin, where 
the A. V. has ‘ narrowed rests.' Cf. also rebato, rabato, a kind of 
ruff. Much Ado, iii. 4. 6, where the final -0 seems to be an E. 



REBECK 

addition, as the word is not Span, or Ital., bnt French; from F. 
rabaf, * a rebatoe for a womans ruffe * (Cot.), which from rabattre, to 
tnm back, for re-abattre. 

BEBECK, a three>stringcd fiddle. (F. — Arab.) * And the jocnnd 
rebecks sound ; * Milton, UAlIegro, 94. Hugh Rebeck is a proper 
name in Romeo, iv. 5. 135. An old woman is called ^an old 
rehekke* and again, * an old ribybe,' in Chancer, C. T. 7155, ^959 
».S 73 . i377).-OF. ‘the fiddle tearmed a rebeck;* Cot. 
Also spelt (Ilatzfeld, Roquefort). — Arab, rabab, rababa(t), a 

rebeck, an instrument played wiu a bow ; Devic. 

REBEIi, adj., rul^llioiis, opposing or renouncing authority. 
(F.— L.) The verb is from the sb., and the sb. was orig. an adj. 
ME. rAily rebellious, Rob. of Clone, p. 72, 1 . 1625. * And alle that 
he rtbel fonnde ; ’ King Alisamidcr, ed. Weber, 1 . 3033. ‘ Avaunt ! 
rebil!' Lydgate, Minor Poems, Percy Soc., p. 35. —F. rehelUy adj., 
rebellious, wilful. — I., rebellem, acc. of rebellisy rebellious, lit. re- 
newing war. — L. re-, again ; and bell-um, war. See Be-, Belli- 
gerent, and Duel. Dor. rebel, verb, Barbour, Bruce, x. 129 
(Edinburgh M.S.) ; rebelUinn, Wyclif, 3 Kings, xi. 27, from F. re- 
bellion, * rebellion,’ Cot. ; rehell-i-ous. Rich. II, v. i. 5 ; rebell-i-ous-ly, 
-ness. 

BEBOUND, to bound back. (F. — L.) * I rehotmde, as a ball 
dolhc,7e toadys; ’ Palsgrave. And in Surrey, The I.over describes 
his state, 1 . 19; in Tottell's Misc., cd. Arbcr, p. 24. Trevisa has 
reboundynge, sh., tr. of Iligden, i. 189. — F. rebondir, * to rebound, or 
leap back ; ’ Cot. — F. re-, back ; and bondir, to leap, bound. Sec 
Be- and ^und (i). Der. rebound, sb., Antony, v. 2. 104 ; and in 
Palsgrave. 

BEBUFF, a sudden check or resistance, repulse. (Ital.) * The 
strong rebuff ai some tnmuUunus cloud;' Milton, P. L. ii. 936.— 
Ital. rebuffo, ribuffo, ‘a check, a chiding, a taunt, a skonlding, a rating ; ’ 
connected with Ital. ribuffare, ‘ to check, to chide ; ' Florio. Mod. 
Ital. ribuffo, a rcjiroof; ribuffare, to repulse. — Ital. ri- (<L. re-), 
back ; and buffn, a puff, a word of imitative origin, like l£..puff. See 
Be- and Fun*. Der. rebuff, verb. 

BEBUKE, to reprove, chide. (F.— I..) ME. rehuken, P. Plow, 
man, B. xi. 419. — AF. rehuker, Langtoft, ii. 108; ONF. relmker, to 
defeat (a plan), Chnrdry, Vie des Set Dormans, 1 . 1589; rebukier, 
OF. rebuchier, the same ((lodefroy). — OF. re- (L re-), again; and 
ONJ'. hucquer, huskier, OF. buschier, to beat, to knock, orig. to cut 
trees, to oit logs for the fire, to lop ((Jodefroy, s. v. buschier), mod. F. 
bucher, ‘ to rough-hew, to destroy,* ITamilton. fi. This OF. buschier, 
F. bdeher, is from OF. busche, F. huche, a log ; from Late L. busca, 
a log (Ducange). Cf. Picard busker, buker, to beat, strike, knock 
(Corbtel) ; Walloon busquer, buquer, to strike, buque, a log (Sigart) ; 
Norm. dial, briquette, a billet. Orig. * to cut back.’ Der. relmke, sb.. 
Sir Degrevant, S63 ; rebuk-er. 

BEBUS, an enigmatical representation of wonis by pictures of 
things. (L.) * As round as Oyges’ ring, which, say the ancients. 

Was a hoop-ring, and that is, round as a hoop. Lovel. You will have 
your rebus still, mine host;’ Ben Jonson, New Inn, Act i. sc. i. 
' Excellent have bccnc the conceiptf s] of some citizens, who, wanting 
armes, have coined themselves certainc devices as neere as may be 
alluding to their names, which wc call rebus ; ’ Henry Peacham 
(1634), The Gentleman’s Exercise, ji. 155, § a, B. 3. It refers to 
representing names, &c., by things ; thus a bolt and tun expresses 
ItcJton; and so on. — L. rebus, by things, by means of things ; abl. pi. 
of res, a thing; sec Beal. ^ Cf. omnibus. 

BEBUT, to oppose by argument or proof. (F. — MIIG. ; with L. 
prefx,) ‘ Rehutit of the prey ’ = driven away from the prey, repulsed ; 
Dunbar, The Golden 'I'arge, 1 . 180.— AF. reboter, OF. rebouter, ‘to 
repulse, foyle, drive back, reject,* &c. ; Cot. — F. re- ( «=> L. r«-), back ; 
and bouter, to thrust. See Be- and Butt (1). Der. rebutt-er, a 
idainlifTs answer to a defendant’s rejoinder, a law term. 

BECAZiD, to call back. (Scand. ; with L. prefix^ In Shak. 
Lucrece, 1671. From Be- and Call. Der. recall, sb., Milton, P. L. 
V. 885. 

BEC AET, to retract an opinion. (L.) ‘ Which duke . . . did 
recant his former life;’ Contin. of Fabyan’s Chron., an. 1553; ed. 
Ellis, p. 712. — L. recantare, to sing back, re-echo, also to recant, 
recall (Horace, Od. i. 16. 37); the orig. sense was perhaps to reverse 
a charm. —L. re-, back ; and cantare, to sing ; see Be- and Chant. 
Der. recant-er, recant-at-ion. fir This throws some light on the 
word cant, and renders the derivation of cant from L. eanlare more 
easy and probable. 

il^CAST, to cast or mould anew. (Scand. ; with L. prefix.) 
Also, to throw back again ; * they would east and recast themselves 
from one to another horse ; * Florio, tr. of Montaigne, bk. i. c. 48. 
From Be- and Caat. 

BECEDE, to retreat. (L.) In Philip, ed. 1658. - L. reekUre, to 
give ground, retreat. See Be- and Cede. Der. recess, in 
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Plen. VIII, an. 34. { 7, from L. recessus, a retreat, which from 
reeess us, pp. of reeidere. Also recess-ion, from L. reeesno. 
BECEIVE, to accept, admit, entertain. (F.— L.) ME. reeeiuen, 
reeeyuen (with u for v). ‘ He that reeeyueth other recetteth hurc ys 
recettor of gyle;’ P. Plowman, C. iv. 501. — AF. reeeiv-, a stem of 
reeeivre, OF. reqtnvre-, mod. F. recevoir. — recipere (pp.recep/«s),to 
receive.— L. re-, back; and eapere, to take; with the usual vowel- 
change from a to 1 in composition. See 1 ^- and CapaoloUB. 
Der. reeeiv-er. Also receipt, ME. reeeit, Chaucer, C. T. 16821 
(G 1353), from AF. reeeite. Year-books, 1304-5, p. 295, OF, 
reeete, recepte, reeoite (Littri), MF. reeepte, ‘ a reeeit,’ Cot., mod. F. re- 
eette< L. recepta, a thing received, fern, of receptus. And see receptade, 
reripe. 

BECENT, new, fresh, modem. (F.— L.) In Minsheu. — MF. 
recent (F. rkent), ‘recent, fresh.’ — L. rsren/-, stem of recerss, fresh, 
new. Der. reeent-ly, -ness. 

BECEPTACIiE, a place in which to store things away. (F. — L.) 
In Shak. Romeo, iv. 3. 39. — MF. receptacle, ‘a receptacle, store- 
house,’ Cot. — L. receptacrilum, a receptacle; formed with dimin. 
suffixes -eu-lo- from reeeptare, frequentative form of recipere, to re- 
ceive ; see Beoeive. Der. (like pp. reeeptus) rccept-ion, formerly 
a term in astrology, Gower, C. A. iii. 67, bk. vi. 1962, from F. 
reception, ‘ a reception,* Cot., from L. acc. receptionem ; also recept- 
ive, from OF. receptif (Godefroy) ; hence reeept-iv-i-ty, from mod. F. 
ricepthnti, a coined word. 

BEOESS. BECESSIOE ; sec Beoede. 

BECHEAT, a signal of recall, in hunting. (F. — L.) In Shak. 
Much Ado, i. i. 342. — AF. rechet, ONorth F. rechet, variant of 
recet, a retreat, hence, a note of retreat ; see Godefroy, and cf. Norm, 
dial, recluveir, to receive (Moisy). — L. receptum, acc. of reeeptus, a 
retreating, a retreat.- L. reeeptus, pp. of recipere, to receive; sec 
Beoeive. Influenced by OF. rocketer (< L. re-ad-eaptare), to 
reassemble, to rally (Godefroy\ 

BECIFE, a medical prescription. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1 706 ; 
he rightly explains that it is so called because it liegins with the 
word recipe, i.e. take so and so. B. Jonson has the pi. recipes. 
Alchemist, ii. J. 443. — L. recipe, imp. sing, of recipere, to take. See 
Beoeive. So also redpi-ent, one who receives, from the stem of 
the pres. part, of recipere. 

BECIFBOCAIf, acting in return, mutual. (L.) In King Lear, 
iv. 6. 267. Formed by adding -al to L. reeiproc-us, returning, 
alternating, reciprocal ; whence also MF. reciproque, and obsolete 
E. reciproque, of which see examples in R. I.it. ‘ directed backwards 
and forwards ; ’ from K ♦rr-co-, backwards, and *pro-£ro-, forwards, 
allied to procul, afar off. Brugmann, ii. $ 86. Der. redprocal-ly ; 
also reciprw-ate, given in Phillips as a grammatical term, from reci- 
procutus, pp. of reciprodire, to go backwards and forwards, to recipro- 
cate; reciproc-at-ion, from F. reciprocation, ‘a reciprocation, returning,’ 
Cot. ; recipr oc-i-ty, from mod. F. reciprociti. 

BECITE, to repeat aloud, narrate. (F.— L.) In Levins, ed. 
1570. ‘ Redteth in the gospell ; ’ Caxton, Golden l.egend, St. John 

Evang. § ^"F. reciter, ‘to recite, repeat,’ Oit. — L. redtdre, to re- 
cite ; see Be- and Cite. Der. redt-al. North’s Plutarch, p. 14 (R.), 
recii-er ; reeit-at-ion, from F. recitation, in use in the 15th cent. (Littre), 
though omitted by Cotgrave ; recit-at-ive, mod. F. recitatif, from Ital. 
recitativn, recitative in music. 

BECK, to regard. (IC.) ME. rekken, frequently also recehen, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1400, 2259 ! Plowman, B. iv. 65. The vowel has 
been shortened, being orig. long. AS. reecan, also recan (for *rocian) ; 
* })a ne rMs/ ’ — thou carest not, Mark, xii. 14.4‘GSax. rbkian ; Icel. 
rwkja; Pomeron. rbken ; MIKx. ruochen, OIIG. rbhhjan, ruohhjan, to 
reck, heed, have a care for. p. The e results, as usual, from 5 
followed by i in the next syllabic. The verb is a denominative, i. e. 
from a sb. The sb. exists in MHG. ruoch, OIIG. ruah, ruoh, care, 
heed, answering to a Tout, type *rok-oz, m. From Tent. *rbk-, and 
grade of *rak-, as seen in Icel. rok, a reason, AS. rac», account, 
reckoning, OSax. raka, an affair, OIIG. rahha, subject, thing. See 
Beokon. Der. reek-less, AS. receeleas, iElfred, tr. of Gregory’s 
Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, p. 4, 1 . 33, spelt rceeleas, id. p. 5, 1 . 33 ; cf. 
Du. roekeloos ; reck-less-ly, reck-less-ness. 

BECKON, to count, account, esteem. (E.) ME. rekenen, 
reknen ; Chaucer, C. T. 1956 (A 1954) ; P. Plowman, B. ii. 61. AS. 
ge-recenian, to explain, Grein, i. 440 ; the prefixed ge-, readily added 
or dropped, makes no real difference. A derivative verb ; allied to 
AS. ge-reccan, reecan, to rule, direct, order, explain, ordain, tell ; 
Grein, L 440, ii. 369. +Du. rekenen \ (whence Icel. reikna, Dnn. 
regne, Swed. rdJbja) ; (i. reehnen, MHG. reehenen, OUG, rehhanou, 
to compute, reckon, p. All from Tent, base *rak-, as in AS. rac-u, 
account, IceU rtik, ncut. pi., a reason, ground, origin, cognate with 
MHG. raeha, OHG. rahha, a thing, subject. Der. reekon-er’, also 
reek-tm-ing, cognate with G. rechnung. 
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• pmrrr.AT M. to tame, bring into a cultivated state, refonn. (F.~> 
1^.) MK. recleitntn, reclaimnif esp. as a term in hawking ; Chancer, 
cl T. 17021 (II 7a).— OF. reclaim-, a stem of reclatner, *to call 
often or earnestly, exclaime upon, sue, claime;’ Cot. Mod. Y. 
m/nmrr.— L. reclnmnre, to c^ out against. — L. re-, back, again; 
nnd clamare, to cry out. See Be- and Claim. Der. reclaim-ahle ; 
also reelam-at-ion, from MF. reclamation, *a contradiction, gain* 
s^ing,* Cot., f rom L. acc. recldtnaiionem, a cry of opposition. 
BlK 3 IilN J!i, to lean back, lie down. (L.) In Milton, P. L. iv. 
333- "•L. reclinare, to lean back.— L. re-, back; and clmure, to lean, 
cognate with K. liean (i). 

BBCLUSXS, secluded, retired. (F.— L.) ME. reclus, masc.; 
Fifty Early E. Wills, eil. Fumivall.p. 7,1. 31 (iSQ.O* The form 
recluse is properly feminine, and it first apjiears with reference to 
female anchorites. ME. recluse, Ancren Kiwle (Rule of Female 
Anchorites), ]i. 1 o, 1 . 5. — OF. reclm, masc., recluu, fern., ‘ closely 
kept in, or shut up ns a monk or nun ; ’ Cot. Pp. of OF. reclorre, 
*to shut or close up again;* ('ot. — L. recliidere, io unclose, but in 
late L. to shut u]i. — L. re-, back ; and claudert, to shut. Sec Be- 
and Clause. 

BECOGNIBB, to know again, acknowletlge. (F. — L.) In 
Levins. The MF. verb is recognoistre in Cot., mod. F. recounatire. 
The E. verb is not immediately derived from this, but is merely made 
out of the sb. recognisance, which was in rather early use, and occurs 
in Chaucer as a legal term, C. T. 13360 (R 1530).— AF. reconisaunce, 
Stat. Re.'ilm, i. 53 (1283); OF", recoignisance (13th cent., Littrc), 
later recognoissauce, ‘ a lecognizing, also an acknowledgement of 
tenure,’ Col. — OF', reconoissaitt, pres. part, of reconoistre (F. recon- 
— L. recognoscere.w-\,. re-, .again; and cog/ioscere, to know. 
Sec Be- and Cogniaanoe. Der. reeognis-ahle; also recogttit-ion, 
in Jilount s Gloss., cd. 1674, from L. acc. recogniiionem, nom. recog- 
tiiiin, allied to recognit-us, pp. of recogtioscere. And see reconnoitre. 
BECOIIi, to start back, rebound. (F. — L.) ME. recoilen, used 
tr.'insitively, to drive back, Ancren Riwlc, p. 394, 1 . 6. Also recuie\ 
‘I recule, 1 go back, ie reculr;' Palsgrave. Cf. AF', pres. pt. 
recuillant, Langtoft, ii. 1 76. — F. reculer, ‘ to recoyle, letire, defer, 
drive off,’ Cot. Lit. to go backwards. — F. re- ( — 1 .. re-), back; 
and eid, the hinder jiart, from L. cnlum, acc. of cuius, the hinder part, 
the posteriors. Der. recoil, sb., Milton, 1 *. L. ii. 880. 
BECOliliBCT, to remember. (F'. — L.) Used in Shak. in the 
lit. sense ’ to gather,' to collect again, 1 'er. ii. 1. 54. From Be- and 
Collect. Der. recollect -ion. 

BECOMMEISTD, to commend to another. (F". — L.) MFI. 
recommenden, , Chooser, C. 'i'. 16012 (G 544). From Be- and 
Commend; in imitation of F'. recoimnander, ‘to recommend,' Cot. 
Dor. recammend-ahlr, recotnmrnd-al-itm, recommend-at-or-y. 
BECOMPEBSE, to reward, remunerate. (F'.— L.) MF.. re- 
compense, Gower, C. A. ii. 278 ; bk. v. 4505. — OF', recompenser (F'. 
ricompenser), ‘to recoiiijience Cot. — L. re-, again ; and co»i/e/i- 
sdre ; see Be- and Compensate. Der. recompense, sb., Timon, v. 1 . 

'Mbconcile. to restore to friendship, cause to .agree. (F'.— L.) 
ME. reconcilen, Gower, C. A. iii. 138 ; bk. vii. 1578. — OF', reconcilier, 
‘to reconcile,’ Cot. — 1 .. reconcilidre, to reconcile, lit. to bring into 
counsel again. See Be- and Conciliate. Der. recondl-er, recon- 
cil-ahle ; reconciliai-ion, from OF', reconciliation (Cot.)<L. acc. re- 
eoncilidtidnem. 

BECONBITE, secret, profound. (L.) In Phillips, cd. 1706.— 
L. reconditus, put away, hidden, secret; pp. of recondere, to put 
back again. — L. re-, again ; and condere, to pul together. p. The 
L. condere (in which the prefix is con-, for com-^cum, with), contains 
the weak grade of the yDHE, to jmt, place. Rrugmann, i. $ 573. 
Cf. ahs-contl. And see Do. 

BECONNOITKE, to survey, examine from a military point 
of view. (F'.~I..) ‘.She reconnoitres fancy’s airy b.and;’ Young, 
Night Thoughis, Nt. ii. 1 . 265. .See .Spectator, no. 165, $ 5.— OF. 
reconoistre (Littrc), mod. ¥.'reconftattre, ‘to recognize; . . also, to 
take a preci^>e view of;’ Cot. See Becog^niue. Der. recon- 
naiss-ance, fioni mod. F'. reconnaissance; of which recognisance is a 
doublet. 

BECOBD, to register, enrol, celebrate. (F'. — J^.) MK. reconien, 
to repeat, remind, Ancren Riwlc, p. 356, 1 . 10; Chaucer, C. T. 831 
(A 839).— OF', rfcon/fr, ‘ to repeat, recite, report,’ Cot. — 1 - recor- 
ddre, more usiually recorddrx, to call a thing to mind. — L. re-, 
again; and cord-, stem of cor, the heart, cognate with E. heart. 
See Be- and Heart. Der. record, sb., Chaucer, C. T. 7631 (1) 
2049)1 OF', record, ‘ a record, witnesse,’ Cot. ; reenrd-er, 

reeord-er -slup, 

BBCOUirr, to tell again, narrate. (F.-L.) In Skelton, Philip 
Sparowe, 1 . 613. ‘ Who may recuuntc,' See. ; Caxton, G I.«gend, St. 
Pawlyne, 5 8*" OF. reconter, to tell again (Godefroy). From Re- 


and Count. The F. conter often has the sense ' to relate;’ the F. 
compound verb is written raconter, which Cotgrave explains by ‘ to 
tell, relate, report, rehearse;’ where the prefix ro- represents L. 

re-ad-. 

BECOUP, to diminish a loss by keeping back a ])art as a claim 
for damages. (F.— L. and Gk.) Spelt recoupe in Phillips, ed. 1706 ; 
whom see. It means lit to secure a piece or shred. — F'. recoupe, ‘ a 
shred,’ Cot. — F. recouper,\o cut again. — F'. re- (-L. re-), again; 
and coup er, to cut, a word of Gk. origin. See Be- and Coppice. 
I^COTTBSE, a going to or resorting to for aid. (F.—L.) ME. 
recaurs, Chaucer, C. T. 10389 (F 75). -F. recaurs, ‘a recourse, 
refuge,’ Cot. — U recursum, acc. of recursus, a runni^ liack, re- 
turn, retreat. —L. recursus, jip. of recurrere. See Beour and 
Course. 

BECOVEB, to get again, regain. (F’.— L.) ME. reeoeuren (with 
u for v), P. Plowman, B. xix. 339; also recoueren, rekeueren, id. C. 
xxii. 345 ; King Alisaundcr, 5835.-OF. recovrer, recuvrer (Burguy), 
F'. recouvrer, ‘to recover;’ Col. — L. recuperdre, to recover; also to 
recruit oneself. p. A difficult word ; not connected with Sabine 
ctiprus, good. Also spelt reciperdre, and extended from reeipere, like 
tolerare from tollere. From re-, back again, and capere, to take. 
Cf. Brugmann, i. ( 244 (4). I''or the vowel «, cf. oc-cup-dre. Der. 
recaver-able; reeover-y, All’s Well, iv. 1. 38. Doublet, re- 
cuperate.' 

]^CBEANT, cowardly, apostate. (F.— L.) ME. recreant, 
Rob. of Briinne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 9, 1 . 24; recreaunt, P. Plowman, 
11 . xviii. 100. — OF', recreant, ‘tired, toyled, faint-hearted,’ Cot.; 
properly the pres, jiart. of recroire, ‘ to belecve again ; also, to restore, 
deliver, or give back ; * id. ; (hence, to give in). And cf. MF. recreu, 
* tired, wearie, faint-hearted,’ id. p. The ]>res. part, recreant and 
pp. recreu ]>artook of the sense of Late L. recredere, from which 
MF. recroire is derived. This verb, lit. to believe again, or to alter 
one's faith, was also used in the phrase se reerfdere, to own oneself 
lieaten in a duel or judicial combat. The same sense reappears 
in Ital. ricreduto, ‘ a miscreant, recreant, a mislx;leeving wretch ; ' 
Florio. — 1 .. re-, again ; and credere, to believe ; see Be- and Creed. 
Der. recreanc-y. And see tnis-creant. 

BECBEATION, amusement. (F. — L.) ME. refrM/io«, Gower, 
C. A. iii. 100; bk. vii. 477. — F. recreation, ‘recreation, pastime;’ 
Cot.— L. reeredtivnem, acc. of recredlio, recovery from illness (Pliny) ; 
cf. J.. recredtus, pp. of reeredre, to refresh, revive; whence the sense 
of to amuse by way of invigorating the system or mind. Lit. ‘ to 
create anew.' See Be- and Create. Der. recreate, in Palsgrave, 
from I,, pp. recred tus. Also reereat-ive, 

BECBIMIN ATE, to accuse in return. (L.) In Phillips, cd. 
1706.— L. re-, again; and crimindtus, pp. of crimindri, to accuse of 
crime ; from critnin-, stem of crimen : see Crime. Dor. reerimin-at- 
ion, from M F'. recrimination, ‘ a recrimination,’ Col. ; recriminnt-or-y, 
recriminat-ive. 

BECBUDEBCENCE, a reoi>ening, renewal. (L.) In North’s 
ICxamcn, ed. 1740, p. 632. From L. recrUdescenl-, stein of pres, 
part, of recrudesccre, to liceome raw again, to open again (as a 
w'ound). — L. re-, again ; and crudus, raw; see Crude. 
BECBUIT, to enlist new soldiers. (F'.-L.) ‘To recrute and 
maintain their army when raised ; ' rrynne, Treachery and Dis- 
loyalty, pt iv. p. 33 (R.). ‘A recruit [supply] of new people;' 
Howell, Famil. Letters, vol. i. pt i. let. 38, § 7. — F'. recruter, not 
given in Cotgrave, but exiilained by Littrd by ‘ to levy troops.' He 
tells us that it is .an ill-formed word, first found in the jyih century. 
Formed from *recrute, a mistaken or provincial form for recrite, fem. 
of rrcru, pp. of recroitre, to grow again. See also Ilatzfeld. The 
sb. recrut occurs in Roumansch. p. The word recrue is used as a sb., 
and means ‘ a levy of troops.’ [The t amicors in MF. recroist, ‘ a re- 
increase, a new or second growth,’ Cot. ; ct reeroistre, ‘ to re-encrcasc,’ 
id, ) — F'. re-, again; and crottre (OF', croistre), to grow. — L. re-, 
again ; and crescere, to grow ; see Be- and Cresoent. Der. 
recruit, sb. ; recruit-er, recruit-ing. 

RECTANGLE, a four-sided figure, of which all the angles are 
right angles. (F'. — L.) In Phillips, cd. i6t8 ; he says it was used to 
denote a right angle. — F'. rectangle, ‘ a stral or even angle ; ’ Cot - 
[ L. reetangulus, having a right angle. -L. reci-us, right ; and angulus, 
•in angle ; s ee Re otdiy and Angie. Der. rectangl-ed, reetangtd-ar. 

rectify, to make right, adjust, (F’.— L.) ^l^o rectyfye oxA 
amend;’ Skelton, Colin Clout, 1365. ME. reetifim, Lanfrank, 
Cirurgic, p. 80, 1 . 3.-F'. rectifier, ‘to reclifie;’ Cot -Late L. 
rectifiedre, to make right. — L. recti-, for rectus, right, cognate with 
F.. right; and -fie-, iox fac-ere, to make. See Bight and Fact. 
Der. rectifi-ab le, rect ific-al-ion, rectifi-er. 

BECTILINEAL, BECTliilNEAB, bounded by right or 
straight lines. (L.) Spelt rectilineal in Phillips, cd. 1706. Formed 
with suffix -al (<L. -dlis) or -or (<L. -dris) from rectiline-uSf, 
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rectilineal. •• L. recti-, for rectm, right; and Iwe-a, a line. See 
Bight a nd Iii ne. 

BECTITUDE, uprightness. (F.—L.) ' Ily the of his 

justice;* Golden Book, let. ii (R.).— F. rectitude, omitted bv Cot- 
grave, bnt used in the 14th cent. (Littre). — L. rectitudo, straightness, 
uprightness ; formed with suflix -tSdo from recti-, for rectus, straight, 
cognate with £. Bight, q. v. ^ So also rect-or, lit. a ruler. All's 
Well, iv. 3. 69, from L. rector, a ruler ; which is for *reg-tar ; from 
regere, to rule ; see Begiment. Hence rectorship. Cor. ii. 3. 213 ; 
rector-ate, rector-al, rector-y. 

BECITMBENT, lying tiack or upon, reclining. (L.) Recumbent 
is in Phillips, cd. 1710. Recumbent seems later; it is in Cowper, The 
Needless Alarm, 1 . 47. — L. recumbent-, stem of pres. ])art. of recum- 
here, to recline. »L. re-, back; and see Inoumbent. Der. re- 
cumbenc- y. 

BECUFEBATIVE, tending to recovery. (L.) Reeuperable,\.e. 
recoverable, is in Levins, but is now disused. Recuperacion (sic) is 
in Caxton, GodefTroy of Boloyne, p. 4, 1 . 16. Recuperator is in 
Phillips, ed. 1 706. Recuperative appears to be modem. L. recupera- 
tiuus, (projjerly) recoverable.— L. recuperutus, pp. of recuperdre, to 
recover ; see Beoover. 

BECITB, to resort, return to the mind, happen again at stated 
intervals. (L.) In Phillips, cd. 1706. is in Blount’s Gloss., 

cd. 1674.— L. recurrere, to run back, return, recur. — L. re-, back; 
and currere, to run ; see Be- and Current. Dor. recurr-ent, from 
the stem of the mes. part. ; whence recurr-ence ; also recourse, q. v. 

BECUBAET, op])()sing an opinion, refusing to acknowledge 
supremacy. (F. — L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. -MK. recusant, *tc- 
jecting, refusing,’ Cot. ; pres, jiart. of reeuser. — L. recusdre, to reject ; 
])roj>erly, to oppose a cause or opinion. — I., re-, back, hence, with- 
drawing from ; and caussa, a cause ; see Re- and Cause. The 
same change takes jdacc in accuse (aceusdre), also from L. caussa. 
Der. recusanc-y. 

BED, one of the primary colours. (£.) ME. reed (with long 
vowel), sometimes rede, red ; Chaucer, C. T. 637. AS. read, red ; 
(ircin, ii. 37,3.+Hu. rood; Icel. raudr; Dan. rod; Swed. rod; G. 
roth; Goth, rauds. fi. All from leut. type *raudoz; Idg. type 
*roudkos. Further allied to Skt. rudhira-, blood, Gk. iptvOttv, to 
redden, ipvOpus, red, Irish and (iael. ruadh, W. rkudd, L. ruber, red. 
Note also the strong verb appearing as AS. reodan, Icel. rju 6 a (pt. t. 
raud), to redden. (^^REUDH.) Der. red-ly, red-ness ; redd-en 
(with -en as in strengtk-en, lengthen) ; redd-isk, redd-isk-ness ; red- 
breast (a bird with red breast), Skelton, Phillip Sjiarrow, 399, Lyd- 
g.ate, Floure of Curteisie, st. 9 ; redshank (a Innl with red shanks or 
legs) ; redstart (a liird with a red tail, from AS. steart, a tail, Exod. 
iv. 4), in I..evins; red-hat, red-heat, red-lead, red-letter, red-tape. 
Allied words are ruby, ruhescent, rubric, ruddy, russet. 

REDACT, to reduce, to edit. (I..) Becon has redact in the sense 
‘ reduced Works, i. 46 (Parker Soc.). — L. redactus, pp. of redigere, 
to bring back, reduce. — L. red-, back ; and agere, to bring ; see 
Agent. Der. redact-ion. 

REDDITION, a rendering, restoring. (F.— I..) In Cotgrave ; 
and Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. reddition, ‘ a reddition;' Col. — L. red- 
ditionem, acc. of redditio, a rendering ; cf. reddilus, pp. of reddere, 
to restore; see Bender. Der. reddit-ive. 

BEDEEM, to ransom, atone for. (F.— L.) Lit. to buy back. 
Latimer has redemed and redeming, sb., Seven Sermons, ed. Arbor, 
]). aoa. Wyclif has redempeion, Luke, i. 68. — F. redimer, * to redeem, 
ransom,' Cot. [But the change of vowel is remarkable ; perhaps 
partly due to L. eniere.]- L. redimere, to buy back, redeem.— L. red-, 
back ; and enure, to buy, orig. to take, from ^EM, to take. See 
Be- and Example. Der. redeem -er, redeem-able; redempt-ion, 
from F. redemptiou<L,. acc. redemptiunem, nom. redemptio, allied to 
redempt-us, pp. of redimere ; redempt-ive, redempt-or-y. Doublet (of 
redemption), ransom. 

BEDGUM, a disease of infants. (F..) Fully explained in my 
Notes to P. Plowman, C. xxiii. 83, p. 444. ME. reed gounde. 
Prompt. P arv. — AS. read, reel ; gund, matter of a sore. 

REDjAI TEQBATIOE', renovation. (L.) Minsheu has rein- 
tegration and redintegrate, verb. — L. redintegralio, sb. ; allied to 
redintegrdlus, pp. of redintegrare, to restore, renovate. —L. red-, 
again ; and integrdre, to renew, from integr-, for integer, whole. Sec 
Be- and Integer. 

BEDOIiENT, fragrant. (F. — L.) In the Tale of Beryn, ed. 
Furnivall, 1 . 2765. — MF. redolent, ‘redolent;’ Cot. -I^ reddent-, stem 
of pres, part of redolere, to emit odour. — L. red-, again ; and dere, 
to be odorous. See Be- and OlfiEMtory. Der. reddenee, Lydgate, 
Assembly of Gods, 161 1 ; reddenc-y. 

REDOXTRI^, to double again, (F. — L.) ‘ I redodiyll, I doubyll 
tiga.ync,jeredoiMe;* Palsgrave. -F.r«i/oM6/er ; from re- and doubler, 
to double. See Be- and Double. 


REDOUBT, an intrenched place of retreat (F.— Ital.— L.) Used 
by Bacon, according to Todd’s Johnson; Ben Jonson has redouts; 
Under-woods, Ixxxix ; 1 . 8. Phillips, ed. 1 7o6, gives the spellings 
reduit (which is a F. form) and reduct (which is Latin). — F. redoute. 
—Ital. ridotto, ‘ a withdrawing-placc ; ’ Florio. Formed as sb. from 
ridotto, * reduced, brought or led vnto, brought back safe and sound 
againe ; * Florio. This is the same word as ridutto, pp. of ridnrre, 
to bring back, bring home. — L. reducere, to bring back ; see Beduoe. 

3 f The siKilling redoubt is doe to confusion with MF. redoubter, to 
read, as if a redoubt were a place into which men retire out of fear ! 
See l^doubtable. 

REDOUBTABLE, terrible. (F.-L.) In Cotgrave; the verb 
to redmht, to fear, was formerly in use, as in Minsheu. ME. re- 
dautable, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iv. pr. 5, 1 . 6. — OF. redoutable; 
MF. redoubtable, ‘ redoubtable,’ Cot.— OF. and F. redbti^er, to fear. 
Sec Be- and Doubt. 

REDOUND, to abound, be replete with, result. (F.— L.) * Re- 
dounding teares ; ’ Spenser, F. Q. i. 3. 8. ‘ I redounde, je redonde ; ’ 
Palsgrave. And in Caxton, Siege of Troye, If. 205, back, 1 . 19. — F. 
redonder, *to redound Cot. — L. redundiire, \o overflow, abound. 
— I., red-, again, back, hence over; and undare, to surge, flow, 
abound, from unda, a wave. See Be- and Undulate. Der. re- 
dund-ant, from the stem of the pres. part, of reduuddre ; redund-ant- 
ly, redund-auce, redtind-anc-y. 

REDRESS, to set right again. (F. — L.) ME. redressen, 
('haucer, C. T. 8307 (E. 431). — F. redresser, ‘ to redresse, straighten,’ 
Cot.— F. re- (<L. re-) again; and dresser; see Be- and Dress. 
Der. redress, sb., Skelton, Magnificence, 2438 ; redress-ible, redress-ive. 
REDUCE, to bring down, subdue, arrange. (L.) In Palsgrave. 
Used in the sense ‘ to bring back ; ’ Rich. Ill, v. 5. 36. — L. reducere, 
to bring back, restore, reduce.- L. re-, back; and ducere.io lead, 
bring. Sec Be- and Duot, Duke. Dor. reduc-ible, spelt reduce- 
able in l.evins ; also reduct-ion, from MF. reduction, * a reduction, 
reducing,’ CUit., from L. acc. reduetionem, from noro. reductio, allied 
to reduct-us, jip. of reducere. 

REDUNDANT ; see under Redound. 

REDUPLICATE, to multiply, repeat. (L.) In I.cvins.— L. 
redupliedtus, jip. of obsolete redupliedre, to redouble. See Be- and 
Duplicate. 

RE-ECHO, to echo back. (L. and Gk.) In Snenser’s Fairic 
Queene, Mutability, c. vi. st. 5a. From Be- and Eono. 
BBECHIT, dirty. (E.) Lit. * smoky ; ’ another form of reeky. 
In Shak. Cor. ii. 1 . 225, Hamlet, iii. 4. 184 ; Much Ado, iii. 3. 143. 
Cf. * Auld reekie ’ as a name for lulinburgb. See Reek. 

REED, a common name for certain grasses. (£.) ME. reed, 
Wyclif, Matt. xi. 7. .\S. hreod. Matt. xi. 7.-f«Du. riet ; G. riet, ried. 

Teut. type *kreudom, neut. Der. reed-ed, reed-y. 

REEF (1), a ridge of rocks. (Uu.) Formerly riff. ‘ A riff or 
ridge of rocks;’ Dampier’s Voyages, vol. i. an. 1681; pp. 47, 50 
(R.). Of late introduction. — Du. rt/, a reef, riff, sand. Sewel (ed. 
1754) explains it by * a flat in sea, a riff.' Hexham has rif, riffe, ‘ a 
foard, or a shallow place.’+Iccl. rif, a reef in the sea ; Dan. rev, a 
reef, bank ; cf. revle, a shoal ; Swed. ref, a sandbank ; Pomeran. 
reff. The G. riff, a reef, is prob. borrowed from Dutch, fi. The 
Du. and Icel. nf, Dan. rev, n., may represent a Teut. type *rebjom, 
n. Perhaps allied to Bib, q. v. Cf. Norw. ribbe, a mountain-ridge, 
MF. coste, * a rib, .also a little hill, or descent of land; ’ Cot. Der. 
reef-y. 

BEEF (a), a portion of a sail that can lx; drawn close together. 
(Dn.) Fully explained in Phillips, ed. 170G. ‘Up, aloft, lads; 
come, reef both topsails ; ’ Drydcn, Enchanted Island, Act i. sc. 1 
(R.). ME. nff, Gower, C. A. iii. 341; bk. viii. 1983.- Du. reef, 
‘a riff in a sail;* Sewel, ed. 1754. MDu. nf, also nft (Kilian). 
' Een rif van een zeyl inbindeu, to binde up a peecc of a saile when the 
wind blowcs too hard;’ Hexham. Hence is formed Du. reven, to 
reeve.+Low G. rff, riff a little sail, which is added to a large one 
when there is little wind ; cf. reffen, to reeve ; EFries. ref, ref ; 
Pomeran. raff, a little extra sail, a bonnet; Swed. ref, a reef; refva, 
to reeve ; Dan. reb, a reef; rebe, to reeve; Icel. rif, a reef in a sail. 
Of uncertain origin ; cf. Icel. reifa, to swaddle, AS. rStfan, to wrap 
uix Der. reef, verb ; also reeve, verb, q.v. 

IlEEK, vapour, smoke. (E.) ME. reke, Cursor Mundi, 2744 ; 
where the Trinity MS. has reech, AS. rec, vapour ; Grein, ii. 369 ; 
OMerc. roc (O. K. Texts) ; OFries. rcil.+Du. rook ; Icel. reykr ; Sw^. 
rok; Dan. rug; G. ra»cA; OHG. rouk. fi. Teut. base Vauit- ; from 
*rauk, and grade of the str. vb. *reukan-, to smoke, as in A.S. 
riocan, Icel. rjvdta, OHG. riohhan, G. riechen. Brugmann, i. $ 217. 
Der. reek, verb- AS. recan, weak verb (Grein) ; reek-y ; also reecky, 

^BEEL (1), a small spindle for winding yam. (E.) ME rele. 

* Hoc alabrum, a rele;* Wright’s Voc., p. 369, col. 1. At p. 180 of 
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Hhe same vol., alabrum is af;ain gloss^ by rtdt. AS. \riol ; * alibrnm Form* Der. reform~er ; rtform-at^an^ Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 
(sic), Arfo/;’ Wright’s Voc. p. 59 ; riM/,p. 66. Ducange explains the 41 1, from F. reformation, ’reformation,' Cot.<L. acc. refbrma- 
I.atc L. alabrum as a reel. [Not Icel. Ar*// or rail, a weaves rod or lione m, fr om r^ormare ; re/orm-at-ive, re/orm~at-or-y. 
shy; KKries. rel ; North Fries, reel (Outzen). Kluge derives AS. REFBACT.to bend aside rays of light. (L.) ‘ Visual beams 
brerJ from a form kroehil, but this would give a form *krel ; see Eng. refracted through another’s eye ; ’ Sclden, Introd. to Drayton’s Poly- 


CX N h ri cs. reele, to wind on a reel, fii* Not allied to roll. refraet-ive-ness. Also rffract-or-y, Troil. ii. a. 182, a mistaken form 

RBEIi (2), a Highland dance. (Scand. ?) Commonly called *a for rtfraetary, from MF. refrectaire, * refractary,’ Cot.<L. refracta- 
Scotch reel. 1 odd gives the following : ‘ Geilles Duncane did goe ri«s, stubborn, obstinate. Hence refract •or~i-ly, refract^r^i-ness. 
liefore them, ])laying this reill or dannee upon a small trump ; * News Also refrang-ible, a mistaken form for refring-ihle, from L. refringere ; 
from ^otland (1591), sig. It. iii ; hence Gael. rtgAiV, a reel, a refrang-ibil-i-ty, VMllips, ed. i'jo 6 ; cf. mod. ¥. rifrangible, ref rangi^ 
Scottish dance ; also written ruithil. Perhaps a Scand. word. Cf. /«///<*'; but the F. words were borrowed from English works on 
Dan. dial, riel, riil, a reel, dance ; described at length by Molbech, optics. And see refrain (2). 

but iierhaps from E. So also Norw. ril (pron. rii7); Aasen. Or REFRAGAKLI^ that may be refuted. (L.) In Hailey; who also 
™ refragability ; sec Irreflragatle. 

RE-BMBAKK, RE-ENACT, RE-EN- REFRAIN (1), to restrain, forbear. (F.-L.) ME. rc/r«iic«, 


RE-ESTABLISH, RE-EX- refreynen; Wyclif, James, i. 26.— OF. refrener, ‘to bridle, repress; ’ 


AMINE ; see Elect, Embark, &c. 


Cot. [C!f. E. orrffii«<F. orf/enrr.] — L. refrendre, to bridle, hold in 


BEEBT, the mould-board or breast of a plough. (E.) Also with a bit. — L. re-, back ; and /rr/itim, a bit, curb, pi. /rrna, curb and 
(wrongly) lerm/; s^ E. D. J>. AS. reo>,t; ^ sides ri-osi, denlale reins, a bridle, p. The L./re-nww may be for L. Vreiwf-wioM ; from 


liosworth ^OLow G. riosier, a share- beam (Gallic). 


frendere, to champ. % As Littrc well remarks, Cotgravc also has 


REEVE (1), to pass the end of a roj)e through a hole or ring. MF. refreindre, *to bridle, restraine, hold in this is from L. re- 
(Du.) A nautical word; not in Toild’s Johnson. Do. reven, to fringere, to break back, and it seems probable that refrener and 
reeve^lUi. a reef; l)ccanse a reeved rope is used for reefing, refrei ndre were sometimes confused ; see J^fraotand R^rain (2). 
See Roof (2). f The pt. t. is usually rove; but this is a mere REFRAIN (2), the burden of a song. (F.-L.) ME. ref mine, 
invention, as the verb, like all other verbs derived from slis., is pro- Chaucer, Troil. ii. 1571. The sb. refraining, i.e. singing of the 


])erly a wea k one ; marie by analogy, like hove from heave. 
REEVE (a), an oflicer, stewaM, governor. (E.) Sec Chancer’ 


burden of a song, occurs in the Rom. of the Rose, 749. — F. refrain ; 
* ref rain tTune balade, the refret, or burden of a ballade,' Cot. Cf. 


Reye s J ale. AS. gerefa, .in officer, governor ; Grein, i. 441. The Prov. ref ranks, a refrain, refranher, to repeat (Itartsch) ; mod. Prov. 
orig. sense was perhaps ‘ numlierer or registrar (of soldiers); as if refrin, ref rein, refrain (Mistral); Port, ref ran. Span, ref ran, a pro- 

for *ge-rof-ja, from -ny, a host (as m ^eeg-rrf), a host of men. = ” ' ' • — 


" short saying in common use. So called from frequent repetition ; 

()IU*. *niolm,rum,a, a nuni^r. .See Kemble, Saxons in England, the OF. refreindre, to hold in, jmll back (Cotgrave), is the same 
»'• *54- ^ allied to G. graf. Der. borough-reeve, port-reeve; word ns Prov. refranher, to repeat ; Imth are from 1.. > 


1 (.^t) ; a bird, the female of the ruff ; see Ruff (a). 


word ns Prov. refranher, to repeat ; Imth are from 1.. refringere, to 
break back, hence, to pull back (and so to come back to, to repeat), 
p. .So also the MF. refret, OF. ref rail (12th c.), used in the same 


/acer«, to make. See Re- and Fact. Der. ry«/or-y, Dryden, vi. 710. — OF. n/rewAir, ‘ to refresh, coole; ' Cot. — F. re- ( — L. re-', 
Hind and I’an^er. iii. 53O1 sp<-’lt refextorie in Minshcu, from Late L. again; and OHG. /rise (G. frisch), cognate with F). fresh, q. v. 

1" ^ clement fresh is, in fact, also native English ; but the com- 

REFEL, to refute. (L.) In Shak. Mens. v. 94 ; and I’alsgtavc. — jiound refresh was nevertheless borrowed from French, as shown 
L. refellere, to show to be falw;, r^utc. — L^e-, back again, in reply ; iurthcr by llie early use of the derived sb. refreshment. Der. refresh- 
and Fail, False. me.nt, in the Testament of Love, pt. iii. ch. 7, 1. 31, OF. refresche- 

REFER, to rtjfluce, assign, direct to an umpire. (F. — L.) 'Re- ; cf. MF. refr eseki ssement, * a refreshment,’ Cot. 


* .1.,.. -r, as in nner cases ; rejeiyence uttx. 1. 3. 238 ; refer- iTlglU. Der. refrigerat-or, refrigerat-ion, refrigeratdve, refrigerat- 

end-ar-y, i c. a referee, Jlacon, Essay 49, from M F. referendaire, which or-y ; also refriger-ant, from the stem of the pres. ^rt. of refrlgerare. 

r , , BEFT, pt.t. and pp. of Reave, q.v. ® 

I*" elegant. (F -L.) In Spenser, REFUGE, a shelter, retreat. (F.-L.) ME. refuge, Chaucer. 

Hynin 2, 1. 47. Coined from re- and but imitated Irom F. C. T. 1722 (A I720).-F. rr/«ge, ‘a refuge,’ Cot.-L. refugium, an 
raffiner, to refine, Cot.^ Ihe h.rn 0 ner is from re- and affiner, * to cscajic, a refuge. -L. refugere, to flee back, retreat. -L. rf-. back • 
refine, to fine asmcUlls, Cot. ; where af- I,, af-, for ad, to, before and/wgerr, to flee. Sec Re- and Fugitive. Der refug-ee Drvdcn^ 

'“1 *4*^”*^ ignores tr. of Juvenal, Sab iii. 129, from K n/«giV', pp. of « rJ/ugar, tJ 

the second element. Sec Re- and Fine (i ). Der. rejin-er, refin-er-y ; take shelter. ^ ^ * rrejugier, to 

‘a refining,’ Cot. REFULGENT, shining, brilliant. (L.) In Ben Jonson, The 

REILECT, to throw or liend back.to ponder, think. (L.) In Barricis. Oninioii’s xth sin^ch _ 1 . "L. " r 


DD oirefieeterf' rel'x borrowed from French, and accommodated to the I. spelling.j-L 

■ _ ’ to pour back, restore. -L. re-, back : and to noiir. 


feTn -PT^T TinN ip R,..- P to hack, restore. -L. re-, back ; and/niirfwe, to pour, 

iiowuig hack. (L.) Rare; in Pope, Odyss. See Re- and Fuse (1). Perhaps allied to wAse, q.v. 

KBFUSB, to reject, deny a request. (R-L?) ME. refusen, 
bK tn 1 w\trnte> vi!« It ’ Ke- aud l^ueut. Der. Rob. of Brnnne, tr. of l.angtoft, p. 103, 1. 21.— OF. refuser ‘to 

ebte if the aea/Crt. ; ree Mux!*'"*"®' ^ ' ^Of refusar),ltti\. 

a^in • a^d/inmii^r to fim - to refuse. But Scheler well suggests'thit F. refuser cleariy answer^ 

L. rt., again , «id/orm.ire. to form, from /„„»«. form ; see Re- and to a Late L. form Ve/iisare, a ifcquentative fo£ of refundere (pp. 
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rr/vnu). The 1« rtfundtrt meant to pour bade, npay, restore, give 
back ; and the sense of * refusing ' may have arisen from giving back 
a present. See above. Cf. eotrfust. Korting, $ 7^97* Ber. rifuUy 
sb. (Levins), ME. re/«ee. Prompt. Parv., from MF. refu$^ ‘ refuse, 
outcasts, leavings,’ Cot. ; from the vb. Cf. OF. mettre m rtfvs^ 
faire refus d, to abandon, reject (Godefroy).^ Also refm-al (Levins), 
in which the suflix was added by analogy with propos-al, &c. 

lUBFUTE, to oppose, dispose. (F. — L.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1627. — MF. refuter^ *to refute, confute,* Cot. — L. refutare^ to repel, 
repress, rebut, refute. The or^. sense was probably ‘ to pour back.* 
See Be- and Confiite ; also Futile. Ber. refut-ahle ; re/ut-at-ion, 
from MF. refutation^ ‘ a refutation,’ Cot. ; re/ut-at-or-y, from L. adj. 
refutatorius. 

regain, to gain back. (F. - L. and Tent.) The sb. regainyttg 
is in Hall’s Chron. Hen. VI, an. 15. 55.-MF. regaigner, ‘to 
regaine;* Cot.; F. regagner.»m¥. re- (— L. again); and MF. 
gainer (F. gngner), to gain, a word of (ierman origin, as shown 
under Gain (2). 

REGAIi, royal, kingly. (F.— L.) Regall occurs as a sb. in The 
Plowman’s I'ale, st. 19, 1. ao2 ; and as an adj. in Levins, ed. 157a 
— M F. regain ‘ regall, royal,’ CoL — I., regdiis, royal, kingly. — I* reg-, 
stem of rex, a king, with suffix — L. regere, to rule. — 
to stretch, to govern ; whence Skt. rdj, to govern. Cf. Skt. rdjan-, 
a king; Olrish ri, a king, llnigmann, i. §$ 135, 549c. Der. 
regal-ly, regal-i-ty\ also regal-ia, q.v. From the same root are 
numerous words, such as cor-rect, di-rect, e-rect, reettmgle, reet-itude, 
rect-ify, rect-or ; rajah; reach, right, rack (l); rig-id, reg-ent, ren- 
cide, regi-men, regi-ntent, reg-ion, reg-ular, regnant, reign, rule ; also 
dress, address, adroit, alert, dirge, escort, insurgent, insurrection, inter- 
regnum, real (2), realm, resource, resurrection, rule, sortie, source, surge, 
unruly; cf. rajah, rich, right. Doublet, royn/. 

REGALE, to entertain, refresh. (F. — Ital. ?) In Blount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674. — F. regaler, to entertain ; see Littre. Cotgrave only gives 
se regaler, ‘ to make as much account of himself as if he were a king;* 
evidently in order to connect the word with F. regal, regal, royal ; 
but this con hardly be right. Godefroy has OF. regallir, to feast. 
p. The word offers great difficulties. Minshcti’s Span. Diet, gives 
regalar, ‘ to cocker, to make much of, to melt.' Diez takes the 
sense ‘ to melt ’ to be the orig. one ; whence to warm, cherish, enter- 
tain. He makes the Span, regalar '=- 1 ^. regeldre, to thaw, to melt, 
supposing that it was a very old word, adopted at a time when g had 
the same sound before both a and e. The I.. regelare is from re-, 
again, back, and gelare, to freeze; the orig. sense being 'to unfreeze,* 
i.c. to thaw. See Re- and Gelatine. 7. But I latzfeld connects 
F. rigaler with Ital. regalare, to give presents to, from gala, mirth ; 
cf. Span, gfl/a, parade. See Gofii. See further in Diez, Korting, 
and i.ittre. Der. regale-ment. 

BEGALIA, insignia of a king. (L.) In Blount (1656), Merely 
L. regalia, lit. royal things, neut. pi. of regiVis, royal ; sec Regal. 
REGARD, to observe, respect, consider. (F. — 1.. and OllG.) 
In Palsgrave, sjielt regarde. The sb. regard seems to be in earlier 
use in K., occurring in Chaucer, in the phr. at regard of, Pers. Talc, 
(Six-text, Group 1, 788); but the verb is the orig. word in French.— 

F. regarder, ‘to look, eye, .see, view;’ Cot. — F. re-, again; and 
garder, ' to keep, heed, mark ; * Cot. See Re- and Guard. Der. 
regard, sb., a» almve; regard-er; regard-ful; regard-ftd-ly, Timon, 
iv. 3. 81 ; regard-less, regard-less-ly, -ness. Doublet, reward, vb. 

REGATTA, a rowing or sailing match. (Ital.) Properly a 
rowing match ; a Venetian word, as explained in the Quotation from 
Drummond’s Travels, p. 84, in Todd’s Johnson ; a book which Todd 
dates A.D. 1744, but Lowndes in 175^— Ital. regatta, rigatia, *a 
strife or contention for the maistrie;’ Floria Cf. MItal. rigattare, 
‘ to wrangle, sell by retail as hucksters do, to contend, to cope or 
fight;’ Florio. This is allied to Span, regatear, to haggle, retail 
rovisions, also to rival in sailing (Neuman) ; Span, regateo, a 
^^ing, a regatta. Of unknown origin. 

REGENERATE, to renew, produce anew. (L.) In Caxton, 

G. legend, St. Genevefe, § a. — L. regenerdtus, pp. of regenerdre, to 
generate again. — L. re-, again ; andgenerdre; sec Re- and Gene- 
rate. Der. regetural-ion, ME. regeneracioun, Wyclif, Matt. xix. 38, 
from OF. regenera/fon (14th cent., lAttxiXL. tux. regeneratidnem; 
regenerat-ive. 

Regent, invested with authority for an interim period. (F.— 
L.) In Skelton, Against the Scottes, 1. 114.— MF. regent, 'ardent, 
protector, vice-gerent ; ’ Cot.— L. regent-, stem of pres, part of 
regere, to rule. See RefiraL Der. regent-^hip; also regene-y, 
formed wit h suf fix -y from F. regence, ‘the regency,* Cot 

REGICIDB, the slayer of a king ; or, the slaying of a king. 
(F.— L.) 1. The former is the older sense. ‘Regicide, a king- 

killer;* Minsheu.— F. regicide, omitted by Cotgmve, but cited by 
Minsheu. Coined from L. regi-, from rex, a king ; and -cida, n 


slayer, as infratri-eida, matri-cida. See Fratrlolda, Matricide, 
Parrlaide. 2. The latter answers to a word coined from L. regi- 
aiid -cidium, a slicing. Der. regicid-aL 

REGIMEN, a prescribed rule, rule of diet. (L.) In Phillips, 
ed. 1706; ME. regimen, Lanfrank, Cirurgie, p. 60.— L. r^imen, 
guidance ; f ormed w ith suffix -men from regere, to rule ; see Rcffal. 

REGIMENT, a body of soldiers commanded by a colonel. 
(F.— L.) Shak. has it in this sense, All’s Well, ii. i. 42 ; and also 
in the sense of ' government,’ or sway ; Antony, iii. 6. ^5. In the 
latter sense, the word is old, and occurs in Gower, C. A. 1. ai8 ; bk. 
ii. 1751. —MF. regiment, ‘ a regiment of souldiers,* Cot. In older F., 
it meant ‘government;’ see Dttr£.— L. regimentum, rule, govern- 
ment ; formed with suffixes -men-to- from regere, to rule ; see 
Regiinen, Regal. Der. repment-al. 

REGION, a district, country. (F.-L.) ME. regioun. King 
Alisaunder, 1. 82. — MF. region, ‘ a region,’ Cot. — L. regidnem, acc. of 
regio, a direction, quarter, district (Brdal).— L. regere, to rule, direct. 
.See Regal. 

REGISTER, a written record of past events. (F.-L.) ME. 
regisire, P. Plowman, B. xx. 269. — F. registre, ‘a record, register;’ 
Cot. Cf. Ital. and Span, registro. Port, registro, registo, the last 
being the best form.— Late L. registrtm, more correctly regestum, 
a book in which things are recorded ^regeruntur) ; sec Ducaiigc.— 
L. regestum, neut. of regestus, pp. of regerere, to record, lit. to bring 
back. — L. re-, back; and gerere, to bring; see Re- and Jest. 
Der. register, verb, L.L. L. 1. 1. a, and in Palsgrave ; rcgi.s/r-ar,MF.. 
registrere, P. Plowman, B. xix. 254; registr-ar-ship; registr-ar-y (,Latc 
L. rwistrdr-ius) ; registr-y ; registr-at-ion. 

RRQLET, a strip of wood, less than type-high, used in printing 
for making blanks between lines. (F.— L.) F. riglet (Hatzfcld) ; 
dimin. of regie, a rule. — L. regula, a rule ; see Rule. 

REGNANT, reigning. (L.) Mere l.atin. — L regnant-, stem of 
ptes. pt. of regndre, to reign. — L. regnum, a kingdom ; sec Reign. 
Der. regnanc-y. 

REGRESS, return. (L.) In .Shak. Merry Wives, ii. 1. 226; and 
in Minsheu, ed. 1637. —L. regressus, a return.- L. regressus, pp. 
of regredi, to go back. — L. re-, back ; and gradf, to go. .See 
Re- and Grade. Der. regress, verb ; regress-ion (L. regressio) ; 
regress-ive. 

REGRET, sorrow, grief. (F.— L. and Scand. ?) The verb is in 
Pope, Epitaph on Fenton, 1. 8. ME. regretten. The Pearl, 243. 
Thesb. is in tenser, F. Q.i. 7. 20. ‘Hie regrate And still mourning;’ 
Henrysoun, Test, of Creseide, st. 57, 1. 397.— F. regret, ‘desire, 
wille, also griefe, sorrow ; * Cot. He also gives : h regret, ‘ loathly, 
unwillingly, with an ill stomach, hardly, manger his head, full sore 
against his will ; ’ Cot. Cf. regretter, ' to desire, affect, wish for, 
bewailc, bemoanc, lament ; ’ id. The F. regretter corresponds to an 
OF. regrater, of which Scheler cites two examples ; cf. AF. regretant, 
pres, pt., bewailing, in Wace, St. Nicholas, 1. 187. p. The 
etymology is much disputed ; but, as the word occurs in no other 
Romance language, it is prob. of Teut. origin, the prefix re- being, 
of course, Latin. Perhaps from the Scand. verb which appears in 
Icel. grata, to weep, bewail, mourn, Swed. grdta, Dan. grade, allied 
to Goth, gretan, AS. gr&tan, ME. greten, Ixiwland Sc. greit. See 
Greet (2). Wedgwe^ well cites from Palsgrave : ‘ I mone as a 
chylde doth for the wantyng of his nourse or mother, je regrete* 
Others suggest L. requiritari, but quiritdri became F. crier; see 
Cry. See the whole discussion in Scheler ; and Korting, $ 7989. 
Der. regr et , verb, as above ; regret-ful, regret-ful-ly. 

REGuIiAR* according to rule. (L.) ‘ And as these chanouns 
regulersf i.e. regular canons; Rom. of the Rose, 6694. Rather 
directly from L. regularis than from OF. regulier. mmLi. regula, a rule. 
L. reg-ere, to rule, govern ; see Regal. Der. regular-ly ; regular- 
i-ty, from OF. regulariti (14th cent., Littr^) ; regul-ate, from L. 
reguldtus, pp. of regulars ; regul-at-ion, regulat-ive, regulat-or. 
REHEARSE, to repeat what has been said. (F.— L.) ME. 
rehercen, rehersen ; P. Plowman, C.xviii. 25 ; A. i. 32. — OF. reherter, 
‘ to harrow over again,’ Cot. ; better spelt rehercer, as in AF. rehereer, 
to repeat, in A Nominate, ed. Skeat, 1. 405. From the sense 
of harrowing again we easily pass to the sense of ‘ going again over 
the same ground,* and hence to that of repetition. Cf. the phrase 
‘ to rake up an old story.’ — F. re- ( - L. re-), again ; and hercer, * to 
harrow,’ Cot., from heree, a harrow. The sb. herce, whence E. hearse, 
changed its meaning far more than the present word did ; see Re- 
and Hearse. Der. rehears-al, spelt rehersall in Palsgrave ; .ME. 
rehersaille. Chancer, C. T., G 852. 

REIGN, rule, dominion. (F.— L.) ME. regne, Chaucer, C. T. 
1638 ; spelt rengne. King Horn, ed. Lumby, 901, 908. -OJ*‘. regne, ‘a 
realme,^ Cot.— L. regnum, a kingdom. — L. reg-ere, to rule; 
RegaL Der. reign, verb, ME. regnen, Havelok, 2586, from OF. 
regner, from L. regndre, to reign. And see regn-ant. 
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REHQUARY 


BSTBEBUBSE* to refund, repay for a loss. (F.— L. and Gk.) 
In Cotgrave ; and in Phillips, ed. 1 706. An adaptation of F. rm- 
bourser, made more full in order to be more explicit ; the F. prefix 
rem- answering to L. re-im-, where im- stands for in before b follow* 
ing. ^ Remhourser^ to re-imbursc, to restore money spent;* Cot. For 
the rest of the word, see Purse. Der. reimburse-ment^ from F. rtm- 
bounement, ‘a re-imbursement ; ' Cot. 

PFiIjN'* the strap of a bridle. (F.— L.l ME. r««e, rtyne^ Kisf^ 
Alisaunder, 786. — OF. m/ie, ‘ the reigne of a bridle ; * Cot. Mod. F. , 
rene. 'i'he OF. also has resne, redne, corresponding to Ital. redina^ 
and to Span, rienda (a transposed form, for redina) ; and these 
fuitber correspond to a Late L. tyjie *retina (MItal. retina) ^ easily 
evolved from L. retinirct to hold back, restrain, whence was formed ' 
the classical L. retinaeulumf a tether, halter, rein. See Betaln. 
Der. rein, verb, rein-less. 

BFlINDEEIt, HAlNDEFiB, a kind of deer. (Scand. and E.) 
Spelt raynedere, Morte Arthurc, cd. Proek, 92a. Perhaps the obscure 
word ron, in An Old Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 9a, 1 . 71, means 
a reindeer, as suggested b^y Stratmann. Formed by adding deer (an 
E. word) to Icel. kreinn, a reindeer, answering to MSwed. ren, and 
to A.S. hriiny in iElfrcd’s tr. of Orosius, i. i. ( 15. [The AS. kriin 
accounts for MK ron (above).'] We find also Dan. reHsdyr^ Du. 
readier, G. renntkier, all burrowed forms. A genuine Teut. word, as 
the forms show. Teut. type *hrainaz. Dies refers ns to the 

Lapp and Finnish word rainrn, but this is a mere missiielling of 
Swed. renko, lit. * rein-cow,’ the female of the reindeer. The true 
Lapp word for reindeer is pdtsn, and the word reino, pasturage or 
herding of cattle, does not help us. 

XUESniTS, the lower jiart of the back. (F.— L.) ME. reines; 8iK*lt 
rey/ies in Wyclif, Wischmi, i. 6, later version ; reenus, earlier version. 

— OF. reins, ‘the reines;’ (^)t.— L. reties, s. pi., the kidneys, reins, 
loins. Hardly allied to Gk. the midrifl ; pi. <pptvts, the parts 
about the heart or liver. .S ee F renzy. P er, r en-nl. 
REpTSTA TE, B EDfVFlST, RElirViaOILATE, BE- 
ISS'CTE, REITERATE ; see Instate, Invest, See. 

REJECT, to throw away or aside. (F.-*L.) *1 rejecte, I caste 

a. via.yc,je rejects’,* Palsgrave, cd. 1530. — MF. mod. re- 

Jeter. The F. word was sj)clt rejecter in the 16th century, and our 
word seems to have been borrf)wed from it nither than from Latin 
ilircctly ; the still older spelling in OF. was — OF. re- (— L. 

re-), back; and OV.geter, getter, mod. F.y><<?r, to throw, from L. 
iactare. .See Re- and Jet (1). Cf. L. rejcctus, pp. of reicere,\o 
reject, compounded of re- and iaeere fto throw. Der. reject-iim, from 
MF. rejection, * a rejection ; ’ Cot. 

i^j;oicE, to feel glad, exult. (F.— L.) ME, reioisen, reioicen 
(with i=-j), to rejoice; C^haucer, C. T. 9867 (E 1993); P. Plowman, 
C. xviii. 198. — OF. resjois-, stem of pres. part, of resjolr, mod. F. 
rSJonir, to gladden, rejoice.— OF. re- (— L. re-), again; and esjmr 
(mod. F, ejouir), to rejoice, used reflexively. fi. Again, the OF.eijoir is 
from L. ex-, and the vb. joir (mod. F.^'omiV), derived, like Ital. gorfere, 
from L. gaudere, to rejoice, ijec Re-, Ex-, and Joy. Der. rejoic- 
rejoic-ing-ly. 

Rejoin, to join again. (F. - L.) Esp. used in the legal sense 
‘to answer to a reply.’ ‘ 1 rejoyne, as men do that answere to the 
lawc and make answere to the byll that is put up agaynst them ; ’ 
Palsgrave. — F. rejoign-, a stem of rejoiudre, ‘ to rejoinc ; * Cot. 
Sec Re- and Join. Der. rejoinder. Sir T. lUyot, The Govemour, 

b. i. c. 14. $ 8, wliich is the F. infin. mood used substantively, like 
attainder, remainder. 

REJUVENATE, tfi make young again. (L.) From L. re-, 
again ; and iituen-, for iuuenis, young ; with j)p. suffix -dtus. Sec 

Juvenile. 

]^I«APSE, to slide back into a former state. (L.) As sb. in 
Minshcu, cd. 1(127, in Shak. Per. iii. 2. 1 10. Cotgrave translates 
the MF. relaj's by ‘ relapsed.’ [There is no classical L. sb. relapsus.'] 

— L. rrlapsns, jip. of reldbi, to slide back. See Re- and Iiapee. 
Der. reinhe, sb. 

RELATE, to describe, tell. (F. - L.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 8. 31 ; 
and in Palsgrave. — F. relater, ‘to relate;’ Cot. — Late I«. relditire,lo 
relate.— L. rr/a/M»i, used as supine of referre, to relate; which is, 
however, from a different root. — L. re-, back ; and latum, supine, 
latus, pp., for tldins, ])j). of tullere, to lift, bear. See Re- ; and see 
Elate. Der. relat-ed\ relat-ion, P. Plowman, C. iv. 363, from F. 
relation, * a relation,' Cot. ; relat-ive, ME. relatif. P. Plowman, C.iv. 
391, from F. relatif’, relat-ive-ly. 

BETiAX, to slacken, loosen. (L.) In Milton, P. L. vi. 599. 
[Bacon has relax as an adj., N.at. Hist. § 381.J-L. relaxdre, to re- 
lax.— L. re-, back; and laxdre, to loosen, from laxus, loose; see 
Ra- and Lax. Der. relax-at-ion, in Minsheu, from F. relaxation, 

* a relaxation,* Col. Doublet, release, 

BELAY ( 0 , a set of fresh dogs or horses, a fresh supply. (F.- 


L.) Orig. used of dogs. ‘ What relays set yOn f None at all, we 
laid not In one fresh dog ; * Ben Jonson, Sad Shepherd, Act i. sc. 2. 
ME. relaye, in the same sense, Chaucer, Book of the Duchess, 362.- 
F. relais, a relay ; par relais, ‘by turaes,’ i.e. by relaw. Cot. He 
also gives: * ehiens de relais, dogs layd for a backset,’ i.e. kept iu 
reserve; *ckevaux de relais, horses layed in certain places on the 
highway, for the more haste making.* lie explains relais as ‘a seat 
or standing for such as hold chiens de relais^ i.e. a station. See Of. 
relais, that which remains, in Godefroy. p. The wonl presents 
some difficulty. Mr. Wedgwood quotes from Torriano : ‘ Cani di 
rilasso, fresh hounds laid for a supply set upon a deer already hunted 
by other dogs,* Also spelt rilascio, and allied to Ital. rilaseiare 
(from I., relaxdre), OF. relaissier, to relinquish, and E. Relax, 
Release, q. v. Korting, § 7930. Cf. ‘ d relais, spared, at rest, that 
is not used,' Cot. y. It will be seen that relay was a new singular, 
due to a mistaken notion that the F. relais was a ])lural. So also 
in French, an OF. verb relayer was made out of a false sing. *relai. 
'I he OF. relais, though usually sing., is sometimes treated as a 
plural, preceded by les instead of le. See Relleh. 

•PTRT.AV (2), to lay again. (Hybrid; L. and E.) Simply com- 
jmnnded of Re- and Lay ; and distinct from the wonl above. 
’R^T.TCAHTg , to set free, relieve, let go. (F. — L.) MK. relessen, 
P. Plowman, B. iii. 58 ; relesen, Chancer, C. T. 8029 (E 153). — OF. 
relessier, MF. relaisser, ‘to release,’ Cot. — L. relaxdre, to relax ; see 
Relax. Der. release, sb., OF. reles, for relais. Doublet, relax. 
RELEGATE, to consign to exile. (L.) ‘ To relegate, or exile ; ’ 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. — L. relegdtus, pp. of relegdre, to send away, 
dispatch, remove. — L. re-, back, away; and legdre, \o send. See 
Re- and Legate. Der. relegat-ion, from MF. relegation, ‘ a relega- 
tion,* Cot. 

RFDIiENT, to grow tender, feel compassion. (F. — L) In The 
Lamentacion of Mary Magdalene, st. 70, 1 , 489. Altered from F. 
ralentir, ‘ to slacken, . . to relent in ; ’ Cot. Cf. L. relcnteseere, to 
slacken. — F. re- and a (shortened to ra-), from L. re- and ad- ; and 
lentus, slack, slow, .'ilso tenacious, pliant, akin to E. lithe’, see Lithe. 
The L. relentescere is simply from re- and lentus, omitting ad. Der. 
relent-less, -ly, -ness. 

RELEVANT, relating to the matter in hand. (F. — L.) ‘To 
make our probations and arguments relevant ; ’ King Chas. 1 , Letter 
to A. Henderson, p. 55 (R.). It means ‘ assisting^ or helpful. — F. 
relevant, pres. part, of relever . ‘ to raise up, also to assist ; ’ Cot. — 
L. releudre, to lift up again. — I., re-, again ; and leudre, to lift, from 
leuis, light ; see Re- and Levity. Der. relevance, relevanc-y ; ir- 
relevant. 

RELIC, a memorial, remnant, esp. a memorial of a saint. (F. — 1 «) 
Chiefly in the idural; ME. relykes, s. pi., Rob. of Clone, p. 1 77, 
1 . 3688 ; Chaucer, C. T. 703 (A 701). — F. reliques, s. pi., ‘ reliques; * 
Cot. — L. reliquids, acc. of rsliquice, pi., remains, relics. — L. relinquere 
(l)l, t. reliqui, pp. relictus), to leave behind. — re-, back, behind; 
and linqnere, to leave, allied to E. loan. See Re- and Loan. And 
see Relinquish, Reliot. Der. reliqu-ar-y, q. v. 

RELICT, a widow. (F. — L.) In Phillips, cd. 1658. First in 
I545(N.E.D.'^.— OF. relicte, f., a widow (Godefroy). — L. relieta, fern, 
of relictus, left behind, pp. of relinquere’, see Relio, Relinquish. 
RELIEVE, to ease, help, free from oppression. (F.— L.) ME. 
releuen (with u-v), P. Plowman, B. vii. 32; Chaucer, C. T. 4180 
(A 4182). — F. relever, ‘to raise up, relieve,’ Cot. — L. releudre, to 
lift up.— L. re-, again ; and leudre, to lift, from leuis, light. See 
and Lever. Der. relief, ME. relief, Gower, C. A. iii. 93, bk. vi. 
640 ; from OF. relef, mc^. F. relief, a sb. due to the verb relever ; 
hence bas-relief; also rilievo, from Ital. rilievo, the relief or pro- 
jection of a scu^tnned figure. And see relev-ant. 

RELIGION^, piety, the performance of duties to God and man. 
(F.— L.) In early use. Spelt religiun, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, 
ii. 49, 1 . 13; Ancren Riwle, p. 8.— F. religion. mmL. religionmn, acc. 
of religio, piety. Allied to religens, fearing the gods, prous. j" And 
therefore not derived from religdre, to bind.] The opposite of nig- 
ligens, negligent ; see Neglect. Allied also to di-ligens, diligent. 
p. * It is clear that dh^yat is the opposite of L. needego [neglego, 
nfgiigo], and $*vy Ihtiv ovn AKeyovrts (Homer, II. xvi. 388) is 
the exact counterpart of L. religens and rsligio;* Cnrtius, i. 45A. 
Thus religion and neglect are from the same root LEG, which 
appears also in Gk. tUcyctv, to have a care for, to heed ; cf. also Gk. 
dAyor, care, sorrow. Der. religion-ist ; religi-ous, from F. religisux, 

* religious,* Cot., which from L. religiusus; religi-ous-ly. 
RELINQUISH, to leave, abandon. (F.— L.) In Levins, ed. 

*570* ■■MF, relinquiss-, stem of pres. part, of relinquir (Bniguy) ; cf. 
Norm. dial, relenquir (Moisy). — L. relit^usrs, to leave ; by a change 
of conjugation, of which there ore several other examples. See 
Relio. Der. rslinquish-ment, 

BELIQUARx, a casket for holding relics. (F L.) In 
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Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. -F. reliquaire, * a casket whcrcin reliqnes 
be kept;’ Cot. » Late L. reliquiare^ neut. sb., or reliqujariumt^ a 
reliquary; Dncange.— L. reliquia-t stem of rrfiyuitf, relics. See 
BeUo. 

BBLIQTTE, the same as Bello, q. v. 

BELIBH, orig. an aitcr-taste; hence, as verb, to have a pleasing 
taste, to taste with pleasure. (F.— L.) The verb is in Shak. Temp. 
V. 33 ; Wint. Tale, v. a. 13a. The sb. is in Tw. Nt. iv. i. 64; and 
in Palsgrave. ME. re/«, an after-taste, Sir Clegcs, ao8 ; re/w, * tast 
or odowre,’ Prompt. Parv. — OF. relts, relaisj that which is left be- 
hind ; also a relay ; see Belay (1). Cf. mod. Prov, r«/ai«, a slight 
return of a disease. See Notes on Eng. F-tym. p. 246. 

BBLUCTAITT, striving against, unwilling. (L.) In Milton. 
P. I.. iv. 311. — L. rtluctani-j stem of pres. part, of relucture^ rtluclitri^ 
to struggle against.— L. r«-, back, against ; and luetari, to struggle, 
wrestle, from lucta, a wrestling. Lue-ta stands for *tug-ta cf. 
(ik. \vy~i(etv, to bend, twist, writhe in wrestling, overmaster ; Lith. 
lugnaSf flexible. (^I.EUG.) Der. reluetant-ly, reluctanctf Milton, 
P. L, ii. 337 ; reluctane-y» 

BBIiY, to rest or repose on, trust fully. (F. — L. ; influtneed hy E.) 
The mod. sense suggests that it is a barbarous w<ird, compounded of 
L. re- and E. /i«, verb, to rest ; but if this were so, the pt. t. would 
be relay, and the pp. retain. Shakespeare is an early authority for 
it, and he always uses it with the prep, on (five times) or upon (once), 
lie also has reliance, followed by o», Timon, ii- 1.22. So also to 
rely on, Drayton, Miseries of Q. Margaret, st. 123; Dryden, Epistle to 
J. Dryden, 139; relying in, 1*. Fletcher, Eliza, an Elegy, 1. 34; reliers on, 
Beaum. and Fletcher, Woman's Prize, i. 3 (Petruchio's 24th speech). 
Thus to rely on often suggests the notion of to lie back on, to lean 
on. p. But the right origin is rather the OF. relier, from the L. 
religare, lit. to bind again.— L. re-, again ; and Ugiire, to bind; sec 
liigaxnent. 'J'he E. verb signified at first 'to rally,’ whence the 
sense of to trust to, depend upon, &c- F. Hall, in his work on 
pjig. adjs. in -able, gives examples. Thus we find : * Therefore I they] 
must needs relye their faithe upon the sillic ministers;’ H. T. ; in 
Anlli. Wotton’s Answer to a Popish Pamphlet, 1605, p. 19. 

* Whereon these [men] . . . rest and relye themselves;’ A World of 
Wonders, 1607; p. 2T. Der. reli-able, a compound adj. which has 
completely established itself, and is by no means a new word, to 
which many frivolous and ignorant objections have been made; it 
was used by Coleridge in 1800, in the Morning Post of Feb, 18 ; sec 
F. Hall, On Eng. Adjectives in -able, with special reference to Re- 
liable, p. 29. Hence reli-ahil-i-iy, used by Coleridge in 1816; reli- 
ahle-ness, also u.sed by the same writer. Also reli-ance, in Shak., as 
above, from OF. reliance (<T.. religantia), in Godefroy. Also 
reli-er, ns alio ve. 

BEMAIN, to stay or be left behind. (F.— L.) Spelt remayne in 
Palsgrave. Due to the OK. 1 p. pres. sing. remain; cf. the 
impers. verb il remaint, as in the proverb ‘ beaucoup remaint de ce que 
fd pense, much is behind of that a fool accounts of, a foolc comes 
ever short of his intentions,’ Cot. The infin. remaindre is preserved in 
our sb. remainder; cf. E. rejoinder from F. rejoindre, E. attainder 
from F. attaindre. Cf. I., remanet, it remains ; remanere, to remain. 

— re-, behind; and mature, to remain; see Be- and Manor. 
Der. retnains, s. jd., I'itus Andron., i. 81 ; remain-dtr. Temp. v. 13, 
see above. And see remnant. 

BEMABTD, to send back. (F. — I..) ‘ Wherevpon he was re- 
maunded ; ’ Berners, tr. of Froissart, v. ii. c. 206 (R.). — OF. remander, 

* to send for back again ; ’ Cot. — L. remandare, to send back word. 

— L. re-, back ; and mandare, to enjoin, send word ; see Be- and 

Mandate. 

BEMABK, to take notice of. (F. — T.. ant/ Tent.) Shak. has 
remark'd. Hen. VIII, v. 1. 33 ; and remarkable, Antony, iv. 15, 67.— 
F. remarquer, * to mark, note, heed ; ’ Cot. — L. re-, again ; and 
marqtur, to mark, allied to marque, sb., a mark, OK. mere (ilatzfcld) ; 
which is from G. marke, cognate with E. mark ; see Be- and Mark 
(1). Der. remark-able, from F. rem^rquable, 'remarkable,’ Cot.; 
remark-abl-y ; remark-aMe-nest. 

BEMEDY, that which restores, repairs, or heals. (F. — L.) ME. 
remedie, Chaucer, C.T. 1276 (A 1274) • Ancren Kiwle, p. 124, 1. 22. 
— AF. remedie, Stat. Realm, i. 28 (1275); cf. MF. remede, mod. F. | 
remede, a remedy. [Cf. OF. remedier, verb, to remedy.]— L. j 
remedium, a remedy; ut. that which heals again. — L. re-, again; 1 
and mederi, to heal ; see Be- and MedioaL Der. remedy, verb 
(Levins, Palsgrave), from F. remedier ; remedi-able (Levins) ; remedi-al, i 
a coined won! ; remedi-al-ly. \ 

BEMEMBEB, to recall to mind. (F.~L.) ME. remembren, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1503 (A 1501). — OF. remenibrer,oseA reflcxively, 
'to remember;’ Cot. Fonned, with excrescent b alter m, due to | 
stress, from L. rememorari, to remember ; which gave rise to *re- 
mem'rer in OF. — I., re-, again ; and memorare, to make mention of, j 
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from ttumor, mindful. See Be- and Memory. Der. remenAr. 
ance. Chancer, C. T. 8799 (E 923), from F. renumbranee; remem- 
hrane-er, Macb. iii. 4. 37 * . , * j u \ a 

BEMIND, to bring to the mind again. (Hybrid ; L. ana E.) A 
barbarous compound ; from L. re-, again ; and E. mind, R^er a 
late word ; in Bailey’s Diet. vol. ii. ed. 1731. Sec Be- and Mina. 

BEMINIBCENCE, recollection. (F.-L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674. Spelt reminiscens, Puttenham, £. Poesie, ed. Arber, b. iii. 
c. 25; p.312. — MF. reminiscence, ‘ remembrance of things;’ Cot. — L. 
reminiseentia, remembrance.- L. reminiscent-, stem of pres. part, of 
reminisel, to remember, an inceptive verb, with suffix -sel. — L. re-, 
again; and min-, as in me-min-i, 1 remember, think over again, 
from 4/MEN, to think. Allied to Gk. fti-fiov-a, I yearn, Skt. man, 
to think. Bnigmann, i. $ 431 (a). See Be- and MentaL 

BEMIT, to pardon, abate. (L.) * Whether the consayle be good, 

I remytte j^leave] it to the wyse reders ; * Sir T. Elyot, The Gover- 
nour, b. iii. c. 27 (near the end). * Remyttinge [referring] them 
... to the workes of Galene ;’ id., Castcl of Helth, b. iii. c. 1.— L. 
remittere, to send back, slacken, abate. — L. re-, back ; and mittere, 
to send; see Be- and Missioil. Der. remitt-er, remitt -ance, re- 
mitt-ent; remiss, adj. (spelt remysse, Barclay, Ship of Fools, ii. 243), 
from L. remissus, pp. of remittere ; remiss-ly, remiss-ness ; remiss-ible, 
from L. remistibilis ; remiss-ibil-i-ty ; remiss-ive. Also remiss-ion, 
ME. remission, Ancren Riwle, p. 346, 1. 21, from MF. remission 
(Cot.)<L. acc. remissionem, from nom. remissio. 

BEMMAMT, a remainder, fragment. (F. — L.) ME. remenant'/ 
remenaunt, King Alisaunder, 5707. — OF. remannnt, MF. remenant, 
remanent, ' a remnant, residue ; ' Cot. — L. remanent-, stem of jires. 
part, of remanere, to remain ; see Bemain. 

BEMOMBTBATE, to adduce strong reasons against. (I..) Se(^ 
Trench, Select Glossary. See Milton, Animadversions upon the 
Remonstrant's Defence. The sb. remonstrance is in Shak. Meas. v. 
397. — I. ate I., remonstratus, pp. of remonstrare, to expose, exhibit; 
used A. I). 1482 (Ducange); hence, to produce arguments. —L. re-, 
again ; and monstrure, to show, exhibit ; see Be- and Monster. 
Der. remonstrant, from the stem of the pres. part. ; remonstrance, 
Irom yiV. remonstrance, ‘ a remonstrance,’ Cot., J-ate h.remonstraniia. 

BEMOBA, the sucking-fish. (L.) ‘ A little fish, that men call 

remora ; ’ Spenser, Visions of the World’s Vanitie, 1. 108. Cf. MF. 
remore, ‘ the suck-stone ; a little fisli, which cleaving to the keele of 
a ship, hindcis the course of it ; ’ Cot. Such was the old belief. — L. 
remora, a hindrance, delay ; afterwards used as the name of the fish. 

— L. re-, Imck; and tnora, del.ay. 

BEMOBBE, pain or anguish for guilt. (F. — L.) ME. remors. 

* But for she had a mancT remors ; ’ Lydgate, Storie of Thebes, pt. 
iii (Of the wife of Amphiorax). * Som remors of conscience ; ’ 
Chaucer, Troil. i. 554. ■■OF. remors, 'remorse;' Cot. — I^te 
L. remorsus (also remorsio), remorse; Ducange. — 1.. remorsus, 
pp. of remordere, to bite again, vex. — L. re-, again ; and mordere, to 
bite ; see Be- and MorcUkoious. ^ Chaucer has the verb remord 
(<OF. remordre), tr. of Boethius, b. 4, pr. 6, 1. 1K2. Der. remorse- 
ful, Kidi. Ill, i. 2. 156; remorse-ful-ly ; remorse-less, Hamlet, ii. 2. 
609 ; remorse-less-ly, -ness. 

BEMOTE, distant. (L.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 4. 6. [CT. MF. 
rrmo/, m., remofr, f., 'remote, removed;’ Cot.] Directly, from 1.. 
remotus, pp. of remouere, to remove ; see Bemove. Der. remote-ly, 
-ness; also remoM'on — removal, Timon, iv. 3. 346. 

BEMOUMT, to mount again. (F. — L.) Also transitively, to 
cause to rise again, ns in ME. remounten, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, 
1). iii. pr. 1, 1. 6.— F. remonter, 'to remount,’ Cot. — F. re-, again; 
and monte r, to mount ; see Be- and Mount (2). 

BEMOVE, to move away, withdraw. (F. — L.) ME. remeuen 
(remeven), Chaucer, Troil. i. 691, where remeve rimes with preve, a 
proof. Just as we find ME. remeven for mod. E. remove, so we find 
ME. preven for mod. E. prove, preve for proof. Palsgrave uses 
remeve and remove convertibly : * 1 remeve, as an armyc . . . removeth 
from one place to another.* — OF. removoir, ‘ to remove, retire ; ’ Cot. — 
F. re-, again ; and OF. movoir, to move ; sec Be- and Move. ^ The 
ME. remewen, to remove, Chancer, C. T. 10495 (f has nearly 
the same sense, but is quite a different word, answering to OF. remufr, 
'to move, stir,’ Cot., from L. re- and muiare, to change. Der. 
remov-able (Levins), remov-abil-i-fy ; remov-al, a coined word ; remov- 
er, Shak. Sonn. 116, remov-ed-ness, Wint. Tale, iv. a. 41. Also 
remote, q.v. 

BEMUNEBATE, to recompense. (L.) In Shak. Titus, i. 39S. 

— L. remunerntus, pp. of remunerare, remunerurt, to reward. - L. re-, 
again; and mnntrart, m&nerdri, to discharge an office, also t(» give, 
from m&ner-, dccl. stem of munus, a gift. See Be- and Munifioent. 
Der. rmuner-ahle, remunerat-ion, L. 1.. L. iii. 133, ME. remuneracion, 
Dictes, pr. by Caxton, foL 6, from MF. remuneration, ‘ a remunera- 
tion,* Cot.<L remunerdtio/um, acc. of remdnerdtio ; remunerat-ivc. 
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BBNAISSANOS, a revival ; esp. used of the revival of the 
classical art and letters, chiefly at the end of the fifteenth century. 

Also called rtuascence, vtrhich is the L. form.—F. renais- 
sance, a new birth ; Cot.»L. re-, again ; and nascentia, birth (Vitru- 
vius), from nascent-, pres. pt. stem of nosci, to be bom; see 
ITasoent. 

BENAli, pertaining to the reins. (F.—L.) Medical. -> MF. reMu/, 
‘belonging to the kidneyes;* Cot.->L. rinalis, adj., formed from 
rin-es, the reins : see IleiiiB. 

SEITAItD. a fox : see Reynard. 

BRNABCEXT: from Be^d R'aeoent 
RENCOUNTER, RENCONTRE, a meeting, collision, 
chance combat. (F. — L.) Now commonly renron/r«; formerly rm- 
eounter, used as a verb by Spenser, F. Q. i. 4. 39 ; and as a sb., iii. 
I. 9. — F. rencontre, ‘a meeting, or inoounter . . by chance;* Cot. 
Cf. rencontrer, verb, ‘to incounter, meet;* id. Contracted forms 
for *reeneontre, *reifneonirer.^F, re- (■=!.. re-), again ; and encontrer, 
to meet ; sec Re- and Enoounter. % Hence the spelling reencounter 
in Berners, tr. of Froissart, v. ii. c. 29 (K.). 

REND, to tear, split. (E.) ME. renden, pt. t. rente, pp. renii 
Chaucer, C. T. 6217 (1) 635). AS. hrendan, rendan, not common. 
In the ONorthumb. versions of Luke, xiii. 7, suceidite [cut it down ) 
is glossed by hrendas vel scear/dtS in the J.indisfame MS., and by 
ceorfas vel rendas in the Rushworth MS. Again, in Mark, xi. 8, the 
L. ctedehant [they cut down] is glossed by gdtugun vel rendon. Thus 
the orig. sense seems to be to cut or tear down.+OFriea. renda, 
randa, to tear, break, p. The AS. hrendan answers to a theoretical 
form *hraHdiaH, which may be connected with brand, the pt. t. of I 
kriudan, to push ((irein), Icel. hrinda, to push, kick, throw, which may 
be referred to VQERT, to cut. ('f. Skt. irt, to cut down (base of 
the present tense, krnta) ; Litiiuan. iirs/i, to cut, hew (see hertu in 
Nesselmatm). Cf. also Skt. ilr’a/aMn-m, neat, sb., a cutting. Der. 
rent, sb., Jul. Cscsar, iii. a. 179; rent, vb., ME. renten, Chaucer, 
Leg. Hood Women, 843 ; lioth formetl from the pp. rent. 
RENDER, to restore, give up. (F.—L.) ME. mK/rv«, P. Plow- 
man, B. XV. 601. •»F. rendre, *to render, yield;’ Cot.-*l.Ate L. 
rendere, nasalised form of L. reddere, to restore, give back.>-L. red-, 
back ,* and dare, to give. See Re-, Red-, and Date (i). Ber. 
render-ing. Also rent (2), q.v. ; redd-it-ion} rendez-vous, q.v. 

RENDEZVOUS, an appointed place of meeting. (F.—L.) 
In Hamlet, iv. 4. 4. » F. rendezvous, * a rendevous, a place appointed 
for the assemblie of souldiers;’ Cot. A substantival use of the 
phrase rendez vous, i. e. render yourselves, or assemble yourselves, viz, 
at the place appointed. p. Rendez is the imperative plural, 2nd 
person, of rendre, to render; and vous «L. uus) is the pi. of the 2nd 
pers. pronoun. Sec Render. 

RENEGADE, RENEOADO, an apostate, vagabond. (Span. 
— L.) Massinger's play called The Renegado was first acted in 1624. 
In Shak. Tw. Nt. iii. 2. 74, the first folio has * a verie Renegatho ; * a 
siielling which represents the sound of the Spanish d. The word 
was at first renegado, and aflerwanls renegade by loss of the final 
syllable.— Span, renegado, *au apostata,’ Minshcu; lit. one who has 
denied the faith ; pp. of renegar, ' to forsake the faith,’ id. — Late I.. 
renegdre, to deny again. — L. re-, again; and negdre, to deny; see 
Re- and Negative. ^ 1. The wonl was not really new to the 
language, as it appears in ME. as renegat ; but the ME. renegat having 
been altered to runagate, the way was cleared for introducing the 
word over again ; see Runagate. 2. The odd wonl renege (with 

i ' hard), in King Lear, ii. 2. 84, = Late L. renegdre ; cf. ME. reneye, 

*. Plowman, B. xi. 120; from OF. render. Doublet, rtmagaie. 
RENEW, to make new again. (Hybrid; L. attd £.) MIC. 
renewen, W'yclif, 2 Cor. iv. 16 ; where the I* renoudtur is translated 
by is renewid. From Re- and New. Der. renew-al, a coined 
word ; renetu-ahle, also coined. Doublet, renovate. 

RENNET (O, the prepared inner membrane of a calfs stomach, 
used to make milk coagulate. (F.) * Renet, for chese, coag’iduru ; * 
Ixvins. ME. rennet I ‘ Lactis, r»i»e/, or rennynge;' Voc. 591. 19; 
cf. 574. 13. The word is found with various suffixes, but is in each 
case formed from MK rennen, to cause to run, because rennet 
causes milk to run, i. e. to coagulate or congeal. This singular use of 
E. run in the sense ‘to coagulate* is not always noticed in the 
Dictionaries. Pegge, in his Kentidsms (£. 1 ). S. Gloss. C. 3) uses it ; 
he says : * Runnet, the herb gallium [Galium verum), called in Derby- 
shire erning, Anglicc cheese-rnnnet ; it runs the milk together, i. e. 
makes it curdle.* * Earn, yearn, to coagulate milk ; earning, yearn- 
ing, cheese-rennet, or th.it which curdles milk;* Brockett. Here 
earn (better em) is put, by shifting of r, for ren ; just as AS. yrnan 
(irnan) is a causal form of rinnan, to run. Cf. Gloucestersh. running, 
rennet (R D. S. Gloss. B. 4). ‘ Renlys, or rendlys, for mylke, [also] 
renels, Coagulum ; ' Prompt. Parv. ' As nourishing milk, when runnet 
is put iO| Runs all in heaps of tough thick curd, though in his nature I 


thin ; * Chapman, tr. of Homer, II. v, near the end. So also^ AS. 
‘ rynning, coagulum ; gerunnen, coagnlatus ; * Wright's Vocab. i. 27, 
Inst line, i. 28, first line. All from AS. riMnan, to run. See Run. 
4>MDu. rinsel, runsel, or renninge, ‘curds, or milk-runnet,* Hexham ; 
from rinnen, ‘ to pressc, curdle ', id. Cf. geronnen melek, * curded or 
rennet milke ; * id. Cf. G. rinnen, to run, curdle, coagulate. 
RENNET (2), a sweet kind of apple. (F.-l,..) Formerly spelt 
renat or renate, from a mistaken notion that it was derived from L. 
rendtus, renewed or bom again. ‘ The renat, which though first it 
from the pippin came, Grown through his pureness nice, assumes 
that curious name;* Drayton, Polyolbion, song 18; 1 . 671. — F. 
reinette, rainette, a pippin, rennet ; Hamilton. Scheler and Littre 
agree to connect it with MF. rainette, ‘a little frog* (Cot.), the dimin. 
of raine, a frog, because the apple is speckled like the skin of a 
frog. (So also Hatzfeld.) From L. ra«a, a frog. See Ranunoului. 
^INOUNCE, to give up, reject, disown. (F.-L.) ME. r«- 
nouncen, Gower, C. A. i. 258; bk. ii. 2931. — F. renceicer, ‘to 
renounce ; * Cot. — L. renuncidre, better renuntidre, to bring liack a 
report, also, to disclaim, renonnee.- L. re-, back; and nnniidre, to 
bring a message, from nuntius, a messenger ; see Be- and Nunoio. 
Der. renounee-ment, Meas. for Meas. i. 4. 35 ; renunciation, q. v. 
INNOVATE, to renew. (L.) In Thomson’s Seasons, Winter, 
704 ; Hakluyt, V oy. ii. 1.37. The sb. renovation is in Bacon, Life of 
Henry VII, ed. Lumby, p.'203, 1 . 33.-I-. r«ioMa/M.s pp. ofrenowfirf, 
to renew. — 1... re-, again ; and notats, new, cognate with K. new ; sec 
Re- and New. Der. renovat-ion, from MF. renovation, 'a renovation,* 
Cot ; renovat-or. Doublet, renew. 

RENOWN, celebrity, fame. (F.—L.) ME. renoun, Chaucer, 
C. T. 14553 (B 3825) ; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 131, 1 . 5 ; 
King Alisaiinder, 1448. [But also rename, renomme, in three syllables, 
with fin.il e ns F. e; Gower, C. A. ii. 43; bk. iv. 1250; Barbour’s 
Bruce, iv. 774; renownee, Barbour’s Bruce, viii. 290.] In Bruce, ix. 
503, one MS. has the jip. renownit, spelt renommyt in the other. — AF. 
renoun. Lib. Custum. p. 23 ; OF. renon ; MF. renom [also renommee'], 

* reiiowne, fame ; * Cot Cf. renomme, ‘ renowned, famous ; ’ Cot. 
[Cf. Port rename, renown ; Span, renomhre, renown, also a surname ; 
and Span, renombrar, to renown. J — F. re- («L. re-), again; and 
AF. noun, F. nom, a name ; hence renown ^ a renaming, repetition or 
celebration of a name. See Re- and Noun. Der. renown, verb, in 
Barbour, as above. 

RENT (1), a tear, fissure, breach. ( 1 L) See Rend. 

RENT (2), annual payment for land, &c. (F.—L.) In early use ; 
occurring, spelt rente, in the A. S. Chroii. an. 1137; see Thorpe’s 
edition, p. 383, 1. 12. — F. rente, ‘rent, revenue;* Cot. Cf. Ital. 
rendita, rent; which shows the full form of the wonl. From i 
nasalised form (rendita) of I., reddita, i. e. reddita pecunia, money 
paid ; fern, of redditus, pp. of reddere, to give back, whence F. rendre, 
and E. render. Rent that which is rendered ; see Render. Der. 
rent-er, rent-rtdl ; also rent-al, I*. I’lowman, B. vi. 92. 
RENUNCIATION, a renouncing. (F. — L.) In Cotgrave. It 
is neither true F. nor true L., but prob. tt^ken from F., and modified 
by a knowledge of the L. word.- F. renonciation, * a renunciation 
Cot.— I.. renuntidtiCmem, acc. of renuntidtio, a renouncing; cf. re- 
Huntidtus, pf). of renuntidre ; see Renounce. 

REPAIR (i), to restore, fill up anew, amend. (F. — L.) ‘The 
fishes flete wilh new repaired scale;* Lord Surrey, Description of 
Jipdng* 1 * 8.— OF. re^orer, ‘ to repaire, mend;’ Cot. — L. repardre, 
to get again, recover, repair. — L. re-, again; and pardre, to get, 
prepare; sec Re- and Parade. "Dot. repair, sh.,repmr-er‘, repar- 
able, in J..cvin5, from MF. reparable, ‘repairable,’ Cot., from J« 
repardbilis ; repar-abl-y ; repar-at-ion. Palsgrave, from MF. reparation, 
‘a reparation,* Cot. ; repar-at-ive. 

REPAIR (2), to resort, go to. (F.-L.) ME. repairen, Chaucer, 
C. T. 5387 (B 967). — F. repairer, ‘to h.nmit, frequent, lodge in;’ 
Cot. Older form repairier (Burguy) ; cf. Span, repatriar, Ital. ripatri- 
are, to return to one’s country. — L. repatridre, to return to one’s 
couiitiy. — L. re-, back; and ^ria, one’s native land, from patri-, 
decl. stem of pater, a father, cognate with F. Jaiher. See Re- and 
Father. Der. repair, sb., Hamlet, v. 2 . 228. 

REPARTEE, a witty reply. (F.—L.) A misspelling for 
repartie or reparty. ‘ Some reparty, some witty strain ; * Howell, 
Famil. Letters, b. i. sect. i. let. 18. -F. repartie, reply;’ Cot. 
Orig. fem. of reparti, pp. of MF. repartir, ‘to redivide, to answer a 
thrust wilh a thrust, to reply; * Cot-F. re- (-L. re-), again ; and 
partir, to part, divide, also to dart off, rush, burst out laughing, from 
L. padxre, partlri, lo share, from part-, stem of pars, a part. See Re- 
and Part. 

REPAST, a taking of food; the food taken. (F.-L.) ME. 
repast, V. 1 ‘iowman, C. x. 148 ; Gower, C. A. iii. 25 ; bk. vL 698.- 
OF. repast (Littr^), later re/»os, ‘a repast, meale;* Cot.— F. re- 
{=L.re-), again; and OF.past, ‘a meale, repast/ Cot., fromL.pastufn, 
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ncc. of pashu, food ; cf. pastus, pp. of pa$eert, to feed. See Be- and 
Pasture. Der. repast, vb., Hamlet, iv. 5. X57. 

BBFA'ST, to pay back, recompense. (F.— L.) Spelt repaye in 
Talsgrave. — OF. repayer, to pay back; given in Palstave and in 
use in the 15th cent. (Littre); obsolete. See Be- and Pay. Der. 
re^y-dHAe, repay-met^. 

BEPEAIi^ to abrogate, revoke. (F. — L.) ME. repele(n), IXoc- 
cleve, Rejg. of Princes, 2960. AF. renter, Langtoft, ii. 352. Altered 
(by putting re- for F. ra-) from OF. rapeler, F. rappeler, *to 
repeale, revoke,' Cot.— F. r-, for re- (=L. re-), again, back ; and OF. 
apeler, later appeler, to appeal. 'Thus repeal is a substitution for re- 
appeal ; see "Re- and Appeal. Der. repeal, sb.. Cor. iv. i. 41 ; 
spelt rapeell, i. e. recall, Caxton, Troy-book, fol. 294, bk. ; repeal-er, 
repeal-able. 

BBFBAT, to say or do again, rehearse. (F.— L.) ‘I repete, 
I rcherce my lesson, repete ; ’ Palsgrave.— MF. repeler, ^ to repeat;' 
Cot. — L. repetere, to attack again, reseek, resume, re^at; pp. 
repetitus. — L. re-, again ; and petere, to seek ; see Be- and Petition. 
Der. repeat-ed-ly, repeat-er ; repet-it-ion, from MF. repetition, * a re- 
petition,’ Cot., from L. acc. repetitiSnem. 

BBPiUi, to drive back, check. (L.) repelle, I put backe 
(Lydgat) ;’ Palsgrave, who thus refers us to Ly<igate.— L. repellere, 
to drive back ; pp. reptdsus, — L. re-, back ; and pellere, to drive ; see 
Be- and Fulee. Der. repell-eat, from the stem of the pres. part. ; 
repell-er ; and see repudse. 

BEFBNT, to feel sorrow for what one has done, to rue. (F.— L.) 
ME. repenten. King Alisaunder, 4224. — F. repentir, reflexive verb, 
‘to repent;’ Cot. — L. re-, again; and Folk-L. *penitire, for L. 
pcenHere, used impersonally in the sense ‘repent;’ see Be- and 
Penitent. Der. repent-ant, MK repentant, Rob. of Glonc., p. 291, 
1 . 5917, from F. repentant, pres. part, of re^ntir-, repent-anee, Rob. 
of Jirunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 55, from F. repentance. 
BEPEBCUSSIOK, reverberation. (F.— L.). ‘That, with the 
repercussion of the air ;’ Drayton, 'Fhc Owl ; 1 . 1137. ‘Salute me with 
thy repercussive voice ; ’ lieu Joiison, Cynthia’s Revels, Act i. sc. i 
(Mercury). — MF. repercussion, ‘ rcfiercussion ; * Cot.— L. acc. reper- 
cussiunem ; see Be- and Perousiion. Der. repercuss-ive, from MF. 
repercussif, * rqiercussive,’ Cot. 

BEPBBTOB 7 , a treasury, magazine. (F.— L.) Formerly also 
a list, index. ‘ A repertorie or index ; * Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxx. 
c. I (Of Ilcrmippus). Altered from MF. repertoire, ‘a repertory, 
list, roll;’ Cot, L. repertorium, an inventory. — L. repertor, a dis- 
coverer, inventor ; cf. repertus, pp. of reperxre, to find out, invent. —1-. 
re-, ^ain; and parlre (Ennius), usually parere, to produce; sec Be- 
aiid Parent. 

BBPBTITION ; see under Bepeat. 

Tt.'EPTNTi, to be discontented. (JL) Spelt repyne in Palsgrave; 
compounded of re- (again) and pine, to fret. No doubt pine was, at 
the time, supposed to be a true £. word, its derivation from the Latin 
having been forgotten. But, by a fortunate accident, the word is not 
hybrid, but wholly Latin. .See Be- and Pine (2). 

BJBPIiACE, to put back. (F.— L.) ‘To chase th’nsuroer, and 
replace their king; ’ Daniel, Civil War, b. iii. st. 30. From Be- and 
Place. Suggested by F. remplaeer, ‘ to re-implace ; ’ Cot. Der. 
replace-ment. 

BEPIiEBIBH, to All completely, stock. (F. — L.) ME. re- 
plenissen. ‘ Replenissed and fnlAllid ; ’ Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. i. 
pr. 4, 1 . 197. — OF. repleniss-, stem of pres. part, of replenir, to All up 
again (Burguy); now obsolete. — I., re-, again ; and a L. type *pleHire, 
formed as a verb from pienus, full. See Be- and PleXutude. 
Der. replenish-ment. And see replete. 

BEPIiETE, quite full. (F.— L.) Chaucer has replete, C. T. 
14963 (B 4147); repletion, id. 14929 (B 4ii3).-MF. replet, m., 
replete, f., ‘repleat;’ Cot. — L. re^etum, acc. of repletus, fiWod. up, 
of replere, to All a^in. — 1 m re-, again ; and plere, to All ; see 
nary. Der. replet-ion, from MF. rejdetion, * a repletion,’ Cot. 
BEFliEVY, to get back, or return, goods detained for debt, on 
a pledge to try the right in a law-suit. (F. — L. and Teut.) ‘ Replevie, 
to redeliver to the owner upon pledges or surety ; it is also uii^ for 
the bailing a man ;’ Blount, Nomolexicon, ed. 1691. Spelt replevie, 
Spenser, F. Q., iv. 12. 31. Butler has rejfievin as a verb, Iludibras, 
The Lady’s Answer, 1 . 4. — F. re- (- 1 * re-), again ; and plevir, ‘to 
warrant, be surety, give pledges,’ Cot. The E. word follows the 
form of the pp. fievi. Cf. AF. replevi, pp., replevied, Stat. Realm, 
i. 361 (1311). See Be- and Fledge. Der. replev-in, properly a 
sb., from F. re- and OF. plevine, ‘ a warranty,* Cot. 

BBFliY, to answer. (F. — L.) ME. replien, replyen; Chaucer, 
Prol. to Le^nd of Good Women, 343.— OF. the old form 

which was afterwards replaced by the ‘ learned ’ form repliquer, to 
reply.— L. repliedre (pp. repliedtus), to fold back; as a law term, 
to i^ly.— L. re-, back; and pliedre, to fold. See Be- and Ply. 


Der. reply, sb., Hamlet, i. 2. lai ; replie-at-ion. Chancer, C. T. 1848 
(A 1846) ;<L. acc. replicdtidnem, from nom. repliedtio, a reply, a law- 
term, as at Arst introduced. Also replica, a copy, lit a repetition, from 
Ital. replica, a sb. due to replicare, to repeat, reply. 

BEPOBT, to relate, recount, (F.— L.) ME. reporten. Chancer, 
C. T. 4572 (B 152).— F. reporter, ‘ to recarrie, bear back ;* Cot ■*!- 
reportdre, to carry back. See Be- and Port (i). Der. report, sb., 
Chancer, Troilns, i. 593 ; report-er. 

BEFOBB, to lay at rest, to rest. (F.— L. and Gk.^ ‘ A mynde 
With vertue f^^ht, reposed, voyd of gile ; ’ Surrey, Epitaph on Sir 
T. W., 1 . 24 ; ‘TotteU’s Misc., ed. Arbcr, p. 29. — F. reposer, * to 
repose, pawse, rest, or stay,’ Cot. Cf. Ital. riposare. Span, repotar. 
Port, repousar, Prov. repausar (Bartsch) ; all answering to Late L. 
repamdre, whence repausdtio, a pausing, pause (White). — L. re-, 
again ; and pausdre, to pause, from pausa, a pause, of Greek origin ; 
see Bie- and Faaoe. ^ This word is of much importance, as it 
appears to be the oldest compound of pausdre, and gave rise to the 
later confusion between L. pausdre (of Gk. origin), and the pp. 
peaitus of L. ponere. Sec Fose. Der. repose, sb., Sjienser, F. Q. 
iii. ^ 6, from F. rqtos, ‘repose,’ Cot. ; repos-al. King I.car, ii. i. 70. 

BEPOBITOBx, a place in which things arc stored up, store- 
house. (F.—L.) Spelt rf/(»i 7 orie in Levins and Minsheu. Altered 
from MF. repositoire, * a store-house,’ C’ot. — L. reposildrium, a reposi- 
tory. Formed with suffix -or-i-um from reposit-us, jjp. of repdnere, to 
1 ^ up. Sec Be- and Poeition. 

BEiPOnSBB, raised in relief by being beaten up from the under 
side; said of metal-work. (F.—L.) F. repoussi, Vvt. pushed back; 
pp. o irep ousser. — F. re-, back ; and pousser, to push ; sec Fueh. 

BEPBEHEED, to blame, reprove. (L.) ME. reprehenden, 
Chaucer, Troilus, i. 510. It must have lieen taken from L., as the 
OF. form was reprendre in the 1 2th century.— L. reprehendere (pp. 
reprehensus), to hold back, check, blame.— L. re-, back; and pre- 
kendere, to hold, seize. See Be- and Comprehend. Der. repre- 
hension, Chaucer, Troil. i. 684, prob. direct from L. acc. reprehen- 
sidnem, though the OF. reprehension occurs in the 12th century 
(Hatzfeld) ; reprekens-ive ; reprehens-ihle, from L. reprehensibilis ; 
reprehens-ibl-y. And see reprisal. 

BEPBEBENT, to describe, express, exhibit the image of, act 
the part of. (F.—L.) ME. representen, Rom. of the Rose, 7402. 
— OF. representer, ‘ to represent, express;' Cot. — L. repreesentdre, 
to bring before one again, exhibit. — L. re-, again ; and prmentnre, 
to present, hold out, from prassent-, stem of prccsens, present. See 
Be- and Present (1 ). Der. represent-able, represent-at-ion, represent- 
al-i ve. 

BEFBEBB, to restrain, check. (F. — L.) ME. repressen, Gower, 
C. A. iii. 166 ; bk. vii. 2410. Coined from Be- and Frees (i), 
with the sense of L. reprimere, pp. repressus. Dor. repress-ion, 
repress-ive. And see reprimand. 

BEFBIEVE, to delay the execution of a criminal. (F. — L.) 
In Spenser, F. Q. iv. 12.31. It is formally the same word as reprove, 
of which the ME. form was commonly repreuen ( = repreven), with 
the sense to reject. Palsgrave has repreve for reprove. ‘ The stoon 
which men bildynge rr/retin/eii ’ — the stone which the builders 
rejected', Wyclif, Luke, xx. 17. Cf. OF. repreuve, 3rd pers. sing, 
indie, of reprover (F. rfprouver), to reprove. Cf. Schwan, § 348 (4). 
p. But the sense is really due to the obs. verb to repry, as in ‘ they 
were repryed,* lit. ‘taken back,’ but used to mean ‘reprieved;* 
Fabyan, Chron., ed. Ellis, p. 389. And again, ‘ the sayd Turbyr- 
uyle was repryed to pryson ; ' id. p. 672.— OF. repris, pp. of 
reprendre, * to resume, receive, take back ; also to reprehend ; ^ Cot. 
See Beprehend, I^priaaL Der. reprieve, sb.. Cor. v. 2. 53. 
Do uble t, repr ove, 

BEFBIMAJN D, a reproof, rebuke. (F.—L.) In the Spectator, 
no. iia.wmY. reprimande, formerly reprimende, ‘a check, reprehension, 
reproof,* Cot.— L. reprimenda, a thing that ought to be repressed ; 
fern, of fut. part. pass, of reprimere, to repress ; see Be- and Frees 
(1) . Per , reprimand, verb. 

BEPBUTT, to print again. (F.—L.) Frynne refers to a book 
‘printed 1599, and now reprinted 1629;’ Histrio-mastix, part i. 
p. 358 ( R .). From Be- and Print. Der. reprint, sb. 

BEPRaBAJi, anything seized in return, retaliation. (F.— Ital.— 
L.) It means ‘ a prize * in .Shak. i Hen. IV, iv. 1. 118. Spelt re- 
prisels, pi., in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — MF. represaille, ‘a taking or 
seising on, a prise, or a reprisall;' Cot. [The modem vowel is 
due to the obsolete verb reprise, to seize in return, Spenser, F. (). iv. 
4. 8, from the pp. repris of OF. reprendre<L. reprehendere.'] — 
MItal. ripresaglia, ‘booties, preyes, prisals, or anything gotten by 
prize, bribing, or bemtie;’ Florio.— Ital. ripresa, ‘a repnsall or 
taking again ; * id. Fern, of ripreso, pp. of riprendere, * to reprehend, 

, also to take again, retake;* id.— L. reprehen^re; see Beprebend, 

I Baprleve. And see Friae (i). 
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BJBFBOACH, to upbraid, revile, rebuke. (K.— L.) In Shak. 
Mens, for Mea& v. 426. Tlie sb. is spelt reprocke in Skelton, Bowge 
of (.’ourif, 1 . 2fi. We find ME. reproee, sb.. Early E. Psalter, xxx 
(x\xi;. 14 ; and reproeen, vb., id., xxxiv (xxxv). S. — F. reprocher, * to 
rrj)roach, . . . object or impute unto,’ (^ot. ; whence the sb. reproche, 
‘ a rcj>roach, imputation, or casting in the teeth ; ’ id. Cf. Span. 
rrprochar, vb., reproche, sb. ; Prov. repropehar, to reproach (cited by 
Diez). We also find I’rov. repropchiers, reprnjers, sb., a proverb 
(Bartsch). fi. The etymology is disputed, yet is hardly doubtful ; 
the Late L. appropiare became OF. aprocher and E. approach, so that 
reproach answers to a L. type *repropmre, not found, to bring near to, 
hence to cast in one’s teeth, impute, object. From L. re-, again ; 
and propi-wi, adv., nearer, comp, of prope, near ; see Propinquity. 
See i)iez, who shows that other proposed solutions of the word are 

i ihonetically impossible, y. Scheler well explains the matter, when 
le suggests that *repropiare is, in fact, a mere translation or equiva- 
lent of L. nbicere (^jicere), to cast liefore one. to bring under one’s 
notice, to reproach. So also the (j. vorwerfen, to cast before, to 
reproach. 8. And hence we can explain the Prov. repropchiers, lit. 
a bringing under one’s notice, a hint, a proverb. Ser. reproach, 
sb ; reproach-ahle, reproach-ahl-y; reproach-ful, Titus Andron., i. 
30 8; repr oneh-/ul-ly. 

BSPROBATE, depraved, vile, base. (L.) Properly a pp. nse <1 
as an adj., Trevisa, tr. of Iligden, vi. 407 ; also in 1.. I.. I.. i. 2. 64; 
also as sb., Meas. iv. 3. 78. — K reprohatus, censured, reproved, pp. 
of reprubare; see Beprove. Der. repniiot-ion , a reading in the 
c|uarto editions for reprohance, Oth. v. 2. 209, from MF. reprobation, 
omitted by Cotgrave, but in use in the 14th cent. (Ilatzfe 1 d)<L. acc. 
reprohatiiinem, 

REPRODUCE, to jirodiicc again. (L.) In Cotgrave, to trans- 
late F. reproduire. From Re- and Produce. Der. reproduci-ion, 
reproduct-i ve, 

REPROVE, to condemn, chide. (F. — T..) ME. reprouen {re- 
praven'), P. Plowman, (’. iv. 3S9. [Also spelt repreueti; see Re- 
prieve.'] — OF. reprover, mod. F. rfprouver, to reprove; Littrd. — 
L. reprohiire, to disapprove, condemn. — I., re-, again ; and prohare, 
to test, prove ; hence ‘ to rejirovc ’ is to reject on a second trial, to 
condemn. See Be- and Prove. Der. reprov-er ; reprov-able, re- 
prov-abl-y. Also reproof, ME. reprove, reproef, Gower, C. A. iii. 
230, bk. vii. 4108; see Proof. And see reprob-ate. Doublet, 
repri eve. 

REPTHtE, crawling, creeping. (F.— L.) In Cotgrave. ME. 
reptU, Gower, Conf. Amant. iii. 118; bk. vii. loii. — F. reptile, 
‘reptile, creeping, crawling;’ Cot.— L. reptUem, acc. of repiUh, 
creeping ; formed with suflix -J/is from repl-m, p]). of repere, to creep. 
• 4 -l.ithuan. refloti, to creep (Ncssclmann). Der. reptil-i-an. 
REPUBIiIC, a commonwealth. (F.—L.) .Spelt reptibliyue in 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. — MF. ‘ the commonwealth; ’Cot. — I.. 

respuhlica, a commonwealth ; for res publica, lit. a public affair. Sec 
Real and Public. Der. repuhlic-an, reptthlic-an-ism. 
REPUDIATE, to reject, disavow. (L.) In Levins. Used as a 
pp. or adj. in Harding’s Chron. ch. 90, si. 4. — L. repudintus. pp. of 
repudidre, to put away, reject. — L. repudium, a casting off, divorce, 
lit. a rejection of what one is ashamed of. — 1.. re-, away, back ; and 
pud-, base of pudere, t<i feel shame, pudor, shame ; cf. prd-pudium, a 
shameful action. Der. repudiat-or ', reputUai-ion, from MF. repudia- 
tion, ‘a refusall,’ (\)t. 

REPUOlfAJirT, hostile, adverse. (F. — T..^ In Minsheu, ed. 
1^27; and in Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, b. ii. c. ii. § 4. The 
Wf)rd is rather F. than I.. ; the sb. repugnance is in Levins, ed. 1570, 
and occurs, spelt repingnaunce, in .Skelton, Garland of Laurcll. 211. 
The verb to repugn was in rather early use, occurring in Wyclif, Acts, 
V. 39; also in Palsgrave. — MF. repugnant, pres. part, of repugner, 

‘ to repugne, crosse, thwart ; ’ Cot. — L. repugndre, lit. to fight against. 
— J.. If-, back, hence ngain.st ; and pugndre, to fight; see Re- and 
Puj^aoiouB. Dor. repugnance, from MF. repugnance, *repug- 
nan^,’ Cot. 

REPULSE, to repel, beat off. (L.) Surrey translates reptdsi 
in Virgil, J\\u. ii. 13, by repulst. * Gftentymes the repulse from 
promocyon is cause «)f dyscomforte ; ’ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Hclth, 
fi. iii. c. 1 2. — L. repuhus, pp. of repellere, to repel ; see Rei>el. 
fi. The sb. answers to L. repuha, a refusal, repulse ; orig. fern, of 
the pp. repuhus, Der. repulse, sb., as above ; repuh-ive, -ly, -ness ; 
rep tds-io n. 

REPUTE, to estimate, account. (F. — J...) ‘ T repute, I estyme, 
or judge, le repute-,' Palsgrave. The sb. reputation is in Chaucer, 
C. T. 12536 (C602). — oF. reputer, ‘to repute;’ Cot. (And in 
Godefroy,)— L. reputdre, to repute, esteem.-]., re-, again; and 
putdre, to think ; see Re- and Putative. Der. reput-alde, reput- 
ahl-y, refut-aHe-ness’, reput-ed-ly -, reput-at -ion, from MF. reputation, 
‘reputation, esteem,' Cot. Also repute, sb., Troil. i. 3. 337. 


REQUEST, an entreaty, iietition. (F. — L.) ME. requeste, 
Chaucer, C. T. 2687 (A 2685). -OF. requeste, ‘a request;’ Cot.- 
L. requisita, a thin g asked, fern, of pp. of requirere, to ask ; see Re- 
and Quest ; and see Require. Der. request, verb, Two Gent. 
>• .V 

REQUIEM, a mass for the repose of the dead. (L.) ‘The 
requiem-masse to synge ; ’ Skelton, I’hylyp Sparowe, 401. The Mass 
for the Dead was so called, because the anthem or officium began 
with * Requiem geternam dona eis, Domine,’ &c. ; Procter, On the 
Common Prayer. — L. requiem, acc. of requies, rest. — L re-, again; 
and quiis, rest ; see Re- and Quiet. And see Dirge. 

REQUIEBCENCE, repose, quiet. (L.) From L. re-, again ; 
and quiescentia, quietness, from quiescent-, stem of pres. part, of 
quiescere, to rest ; see Qulesoeut. 

REQUIRE, to ask, demand. (F.— L.) Spelt requyre in Ptals- 
gravc. ME. requiren, Chaucer, C. T. 8306 (E 430) ; in 1 , 6634 
(T) 1052), we find requere, riming with there. The word was taken 
from F., but influenced by the L. spelling. — MF*. requerir, ‘to re- 
quest, intreat,’ Cot. ; OF*, requerre, with i pers. sing. ind. requier,^^ 
L. requirere, lit. to seek again (pp. requlsitus).^!,. re-, again; and 
7«<erfrf , to seek ; see Re- .md Quest. Der. r^uir-able; require- 
ment, a coined word ; requis-ite, adj , Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 687, from L. 
jip. requisitus; requis-ite, sb., Oth. ii. 1. 251 ; requis-it-ion, from MF*. 
requisition, ‘ a reiluisition,* Cot. ; requis-it-ion-ist. 

REQUITE, to repay. (F*.- L.) In Shak. Temp. v. 169. Surrey 
(A^n. ii. 205) translates si magna repettdam (iEn, ii. 161) by 'requite 
thee large ainendes.’ The word ought rather to be requit ; cf. ‘ hath 
requit it,’ Temp. iii. 3. 71. But just as qmte occurs as a variant of 
quit, so requite is used for requit ; see Re- and Quit. Der. requit- 
al, Mernr Wives, iv. 2. 3. 

REREDOB, a screen at the kack of an altar. (F'.—J..) ‘A 
reredosse in the hall;’ Harrison, Desc. of Eng. b. ii. c. 12; ed. 
F'urnivall, p. 240. Hall, in bis Chronicle ^IJcnry VUI, an. 12. 
§ 22), enumerates ‘ harths, reredorses, chimnays, ranges; ’ Richardson. 
Spelt reredos, Earl of Derby’s Exp^itions in 1390-3 (C’amd. Soc.), 
p. 219, 1 . 8. Compounded of rear, MF'. rcre, i. e. at the back, and 
F*. dos (<L. dorsum), the back ; so that the sense is repeated. Sec 
Rear (2) and Dorsal. 

REREMOUBE, REARMOUSE, a bat. (E.*) Still in use in 
tlic South and West of England ; E. T>. 1 >. The ]) 1 . reremys occurs 
in Rich, the Redeles, ed. Skeat, iii. 272. AS. hreremas, a bat; 
Wright’s Vocal)., p. 77, col. i, last line. p. Apparently due to a 
popular etymology (like prov. E. flitter-mouse, a bat) from the 
flapping of the wings ; from AS. hreran, to agitate, a derivative of 
hrdr, motion (with the usual change from 5 lo«), allied to hror, adj., 
active, quick; sec Grcin, ii. 102, 108. Cf. Icel. hrccra, G. ruhren, 
to stir ; Jcel. hrasra tungu, to wag the tongue. p. But the early 
form K hreatha-mus, a bat; l^pinnl Gloss., 978; spelt hraeOetnuus, 
Corpus (rloss., 2103; hreadaenms, hreadamus, Ep. Gl. 1098. Cog- 
nate with OLow G. hruda-mus, a bat (Gallt'e'i. 

REREWARD, the same as Rearward, q. v. 

RESCIND, to repeal, annul. v^F’.-L.) In Blount's Gloss., cd. 
1674. — F*. rescinder, ‘ to cut or j»arc off, to cancell;’ Cot. — J.,. re- 
scindere, to cut off, annul. — L. re-, back ; and scindere (pp. scissus), 
to cut; sec Re- and Bohism. Der. rcsciss-ion, from MF*. rescision, 
‘a rescision, a cancelling,’ Col., from L. acc. rescissidnem. 
RESCRIPT, an official answer, edict. (F. — L.) In (kitgrave. — 
MF. rescript, ‘ a rescrijil, a writing liack, an answ'er given in writing ; ’ 
Cot. — L. reseriplum, a rescript, reply; neut. of reseriptus, pp. of 
reseriher e, to write back ; see lie- and Scribe. 

RESCUE, to free from danger, deliver from violence. (F. — I..) 
ME. rescouen, resemven, Chaucer, Ir. of Boethius, b. iv. met. 5, 1 . 15- 
— OF. rescourre, ‘to rescue;’ Cot. [The same word as Ital. ri- 
.seworrrr.j— Late L. reseutere, which occurs A. I). 1 308 (Dncange); it 
stands for re’excuiere. So also the OF*, rescousse, a rescue, answers to 
I^ate L. mrM55a<l.. reexenssa, fern. jip. of the same verb ; and mod. 
F*. reeousse is from recussa, the same sb. with the omission of ex. 
p. From 1 ., rif-, again; and excutere (pp. exettssus), to shake off, 
drive away, comp, of ex, off, and quatere, to shake ; sec Be-, Ex-, 
and Quaux. Der. resate, sb., MFI. rescotts, Chaucer, C. T. 2645 
(A 2643), from the OF*, rescousse, ‘rescue,’ Cot. ^ We find AF'. 
rescure, vb., Vie de St. Aubon, and rescusse, id. In the Coventry 
Myst., p. 114, is the sb. rescu. Either this sb. was formed anew 
from the vU, or the AF*. rescusse (ME. rescous) was supposed to be 
a pi. form. Mrs. Qnickley says : * bring a rescue or two ; ’ 2 Hen. IV, 
ii. 1. 62. 

REBEARCBE, a careful search. (F. — L.) ' Ursrarck, a strict 
inquiry;’ J*hillips, ed. 1706. From Re- and Search. Cf. MF. 
recerehe, *a diligent search,’ Cot.; Norm. dial, recerche; mod. F*. 
reche-'che, 

RESEMBLE, to be like. (F*.— L.) ME. resemblen, Gower, C. A. 
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Hi. X 1 7 ; bk. vii. 98a. — OF. retemhler^ * lo resemble ; * Cot. Mod. F. 
reuembUr.^T. re-^ again ; and semhler^ * to seem, also to resemble/ 
id.—L. re-, again; and sinulare, more generally simtilare, to imitate, 
copy, make like, from similis, like ; sec He- and Similar. Der. 
restmU-ance, ME. resemblaunee, Gower, C. A. ii. 83, bk. iv. 2424, 
from OF. resemblance, * a resemblance ; ’ Cot. 

HHSHlfT, to take ill, be indignant at. (F. — L.) Orig. merely to 
be sensible of a thing done to one ; see Trench, Select Glossary. In 
Joseph Beaumont, Psyche, canto iv. st. 156. Used in the modem 
sense, Milton, P. 1 .^ ix. 300. * To resent, to be sensible of, or 

to stomach an affront ; * l‘hillips, cd. 1 706. Blount’s Gloss, has 
only the sb. resentment, also spelt ressentiment. •^MF. resentir, 
ressenlir. *Se ressentir, to taste fully, h.ave a sensible apprehension 
of ; se ressentir de iniure, to remember, to be sensible or desire a re- 
venge of, to find himself aggrieved at a thing ; ’ Cot. Thus the orig. 
sense was merely ‘to be fully sensible of,’ without any sinister 
meaning. — F. re-, again ; and sentir, to feel, from L. sentire, to feel ; 
see Re- and Bonse. Der. resent-ment, from F. ressentiment ; re- 
sent-ful, -ly . 

BHBHRVH, lo keep back, retain. (F. — L.) ME. reseruen (with 
tt - v), Chaucer, C. T. 18S. — OF. reserver, ‘to reserve,’ Cot. — L. 
reseruare, to keep back. ■■I., rr-, back ; and seruiire, to keep; see 
Re- and Serve. Der. reserve, sb., from OF. reserve, * store, a 
reservation,’ Col. ; reserv-ed, rrserv-ed-ly, -ness ; reserv-at-ion ; also 
reserv-oir, a place where any thing (esp. water) is stored up, Evelyn’s 
Diary, 17 Oct., 1644, from F. reservoir, ‘a store-house,’ Cot., which 
from Late L. resematorium (Ducange). 

RESIDE, to dwell, abide, inhere. (F. -T..) See Trench, Select 
Glossary. In Shak. Temp. iii. 1. 65. [The sb. residence is much 
earlier, in Chaucer, C. T. 16128 ((j 660).] — MF. resider, ‘to reside, 
stay,’ Ctit. — L. residere, to remain behind, reside. — 1 .. rr-, back; and 
sedere, to sit, cognate with IC, stt ; see Re- and Sit. Der. resid-ence, 
ns above, from F. residence, * a residence, abode,’ Cot. ; resid-eni, 
Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 210, and c. 129 (K.); resid-ent-i-al, 
resid-ene-yi resid-ent-i-ar-y. And sec resiV-wr. 

RESIDUE, the remainder. (F. — L.) ME. residue, P. Plow- 
man, B. vi. 102. —AF. residue, fein., Koyal Wills, p. 39 (1360); cf. 
MF. residu, ‘the residue, overplus,’ Cot. — I,, residuum, a remainder; 
iieut. of residuus, remaining ; the AF. residue answers to the fern. 
residua. iml,. resid-ere, to rem.ain, also to reside ; see Reside. Der. 
residu-al, residu-ar-y. Doublet, residuum, which is the L. form. 

RESIGN, to yield up. (F.— L.) ME. resi/rnen, ('haucer, C, T. 
5200 'B 780). - OF. and MF. resigner, ‘to resigne, surrender;* Cot. 
— 1« resignare, to unseal, annul, .assign back, resign. l.it. ‘to sign 
b.ick or again.’ See Re- and Sigpi. Der. resign-at-ion, from MF. 
resigmttion, * a resignation ; ’ Cot. 

RESHiIENT, rebounding. (L.) ‘ Whether there be any such 
resilience in Eccho’s;’ Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 245.— I., resilient-, stem 
of pres. part, of resilire, to leap back, rebound. — L. re-, b.ack; and 
salire, to leaji ; see Re- and Salient. Der. resilience. Also result, q. v. 

RESIN, ROSIN. an inilammable substance, which flows from 
trees. (F. - L. — Ck.) Resin is the better form. ‘ Great aboundance 
of rosin ; ’ Holland, tr. of Plut.arch, b. xvi. c. 10. MIC. roseyne, Earl 
of Derby’s Exjicditions, 1.390-3 (Camden Soc.), p. 64, 1 . 6; recyn, 
reeyne, Wyclif, Jer. li. 8. — OF. rcsine, ‘ rosin ; ’ C\)t. Mod. F. resine ; 
Norman dial, rousine (Moisy). — L. resina, Jer. li. 8 (Vulgate) ; Late 
1 .. rosina, Voc. 714. 32. p. Borrowed fromGk. fitjriutj (with long 1), 
resin, gum from trees. For the change from r to s, cf. Doric tpari 
.as compared with Attic he says, and Gk. av tor L. tu, thou. 
Moreover, there is a place called Retina, of which the mod. name is 
Resina (White). y. Perhaps allied to Gk. fifuv, to flow; see 
Prellwitz. Der. resin-ous, from MF. resineux, * full of rosin, ^ Col. ; 
resin-y. 

RESIST, to stand against, oppose. (F.-L.) Spelt resyste in 
Palsgrave; resyst in Skelton, On the death of Edw. IV, 1 . ii ; resyste 
in Caxton, G. Legend, St. Peter, § 4. — r)F. resister, ‘to resist;* 
Cot. — L. resistere, to stand back, stand still, withstand.— L. re-, 
back; and sistere, to make to stand, sc., also to stand fast, a causal 
verb formed from stare, to stand, cognate with E. dand. See Re- 
and State. Der. resist-nnee, ME. residence, Chaucer, C. T. 16377 
(G 909), from OF. resistence (later resistance, as in Cotgravc, mod. 
F. r^M/ance), which from L. resistent-fSiem of pres. part, of resistere i 
resist-ible, resist -ihil-i-ty, resist-less, resist-less-ly, resist-less-ness. 

REBOIiVE, to separate into parts, analyse, decide. (L.) Chaucer 
has resolued (with u ^ v) in the sense of ' thawed ; ’ tr. of Boethius, 
b. iv. met. 5, 1 . ao. — I.. resoluere, to untie, loosen, melt, thaw. — L. re-, 
again ; and soluere, to loosen ; see Re- and ^Ive. Der. resolv- 
able', restJv-ed; resolv-ed-ly. All’s Well, v. 3. 332; resolv-ed-ness. 
Also resolute, L. L. L. v. a. 705, from the pp. resoWus ; resolute-ly, 
resolute-ness ; resolut-ion, Macb. v. 5. 42, from MF. resolution, ‘a 
lesolntion/ Cot. 


RESONANT, resounding. (L.) In Milton, P. L. zi. 563. -I.. 
resonant-, stem of pres. part, of resondre, to resound. Cf. MF. reson- 
itan/, ‘resounding;’ Cot. See Resound. Der. resonance, sug- 
gested by MF. resonnance, ‘ a resounding;’ Cot. 

RESORT, to go to, betake oneself, have recourse to. (F. — L.) 
‘ A 1 1 refuse, but that 1 might resorte Unto my loue; ’ Lamentation 
of Mary Magdalene, st. 43, 1 . 299; TTocclcve, Reg. of Princes, 1397* 
The sb. resort is in Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 134. — OF. resortir, later 
ressortir, ‘ to issue, goe forth againe, resort, recourse, repaire, be 
referred unto, for a full tryal, . . to appeale unto ; and to be re- 
moveable out of an inferior into a superior court ; ’ Cot. (It was 
thus a law term.) Hence the sb. resort, later ressort, ‘the authority, 
prerogtitive, or jurisdiction of a sovereign court,’ Cot. Cf. Late L. 
resortire, to be subject to a tribunal. It looks like a compound of 
L. re-, again ; and sortirl, to obtain ; ns if to rc-obtain, gain by 
appeal ; and this may have aflected the sense. The L. sor/iri is lit. 

‘ to obtain by lot ; ’ from £or/i-, deck stem of sors, a lot. See Re- 
and Sort. p. But this docs not well account for the development 
of the senses ; and it is probable that the Ital. risorto, jurisdiction, 
is allied to Ital. risorto, pp. of risorgere (L resurgere), to rise again ; 
.see ReBUrreotion. So also MF. ressort means ‘the spring of 
a lock,’ Cot. ; and F. sortir means ‘ to go out.’ The latter is from 
*surctus, short for surrectus, jjp. of surgerc, to rise. Cf. MSpan. 
surtir, ‘ to rise, to rebound ; ’ Minsheu. .See sortire in Diez, Sortir (i) 
and (2) in HaUfeld, and Kurting, § Soi 8. See Source. Der. resort, 
sb., as aliove. 

RESOUND, to echo, sound again. (F. — L.) The final d is ex- 
crescent after », as in the sb. sound, a noise. ME. resounen, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1280 (A 1278). — OF. resonner, resoner, omitted by Cotgravc, 
but in use in the 12th cent. (Littri) ; mod. F. rrso/i/irr.- L. resonare. 

— L. re- ; and sondre, to sound, from sonus, a sound; see Re- and 
Bound (3). Der. rcson-ant, q.v. 

RESOURCE, a supply, support, expedient. (F. — L.) In Cot- 
grave?, to translate F. ressource ; he also gives the ohler form resource, 

‘ a new source, or spring, a recovery.’ 'Fhe sense is * new source, 
fresh Kjiring;’ hence, a new supply or ftesh expedient. Compounded 
of Re- and Source. 

RESPECT, regard, esteem. (F. — L.) In The Court of Love (not 
earlier than a.d. 1500), 1. 135. — F. respect, ‘respect, regard;* C'ol. 
— L. respectum, acc. of respectus, a looking at,resi>ecl,regard. — 1 ... re- 
speetus, pp. of respicere, to look at, look back ti]>on. — L. re-, back ; 
and specere, to see, spy. See Re- and Spy. Der. respect, verb. 
Cor. iii. i. 307, and very common in Shak. ; rrsf'crt-able, from F. 
respectable, ‘ respectable,’ Cot. ; respect-abl-y, respect-ahil-i-ty ; respect- 
ful, respect-ful-ly ; respect-ive, from F. respectif, ‘ respective,’ Cot. ; 
respect -ive-ly. Doublet, respite. 

RESPIRE, to breathe, take rest. (F. — L.) In .Spenser, F. Q. iii. 
3. 36. — F. respirer, ‘ to breathe, vent, gaspe ; ’ Cot. — L. respirdre, to 
breathe. — L. re-, again; and sptrdre, to blow ; see Re- and Bpildt. 
Der. respir-ahle, respir-abil-i-ty ; respir-at-ion, from F. respiration, ‘ a 
respirati on,’ C ot. ; respir-at-or, respir-at-or-y. 

S^BPITE, a delay, pause, temporary reprieve. (F. — I..) ‘ Tbre 

dayes haf respite;* Rob. of Brunne, tr. of I^ngtoft, p. 275, 1 . 2. 
Better siielt respit (with short t). — OF. respit (12th cent.^, ‘ a respit, 
a delay, a time or term of forbearance ; a protection of one, three, or 
five yeares granted by the prince unto a debtor,’ &c. ; Cot. Mod. F. 
repit. The true orig. sense is regard, respect had to a suit on the 
part of a prince or judge, and it is a mere doublet of respect. acc. 
respectum; see Respeot. Der. respite, verb, Chaucer, C. T. 11886 
(F 1,382). Doublet, respect. 

REBFIiENDENT, very bright. (L.) (Not from OF., which 
has the form resplendissant; see Cotgravc.) * Res flendent with glory;’ 
Craft of I.overs, st. 5, 1 . 3 ; in Chaucer’s Works, cd. 1 .361 , fol. 341 . — 
L. resplendent-, stem of pres. part, of resplendere, lo shine brightly, 
lit to shine again. — L. re-, again ; and splendere, to shine ; see Re- 
am! Splendour. Der. resplendent-ly, resplendence. 

RESPOND, to answer, reply. (F.— L.) ‘For his great deeds 
respondWs speeches great,’ i.e. answer to them; Fairfax, tr. ( f Tasso, 
b. X. c. 40. — OF. respondre, ‘to answer; also, to match, hold cor- 
resiKindency with ; * Cot — I., respondere (pp. responsus), to answer. 

— L. re-, back, in retuin; and spondere, to promise; sec Re- and 
Sponsor. Der. respond-ent, Tyndall, Works, p. 171, col. 2, 1 . 47, 
from L. respondent-, stem of pres. part, of respondere ; response, ME. 
response, spelt respons in Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 98, 1 . 14, 
from OF. response, ‘an answer,’ Cot., from L. responsum, ncut. of 
pp. responsus ; respons-ible, respons-ibl-y, respons-ibil-i-ty ; resjons-ive, 
llamlet, v. 2. 159, from MF. respond/, ‘responsive, answerable,’ 
Cot ; respons-ive-ly. Also cor-respond, q. v. 

REST (i), repose, quiet, pause. (E.) ME. reste (dissyllabic), 
Chaucer, C. 'T. 9729 (E 1855). The finale is here due to the form 
I of the oblique cases of the AS. sb. AS. rest, reest, fern, sb., rest, 

L ] 
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quiet ; but the gen., dat., and acc. sing, take final -e, making ras/a, 
rtBite; see Grcin, ii. 37a.>f'Dn. rust; Dan. and Swcd. rasi; Icel. 
rijst, the distance between two resting-places, a mile ; Goth, rasta, 
a stage of a journey, a mile ; OIIG. rasta, rest ; also, a measure of 
distance. fi. From the I cut. type *rasi-jd, fern., 'a halting-place;* 
from Tout, base *ra.s, to dwell, as seen in Goth, raz-us, a house. 
See Bansaok. Urugmann, i. § 903 c. Cf. W. aros, to tarry; 
Stokes-Fick, p. 235. Der. rest, verb, AS. restan, Grein, ii. 373; 
rest-less, rest-less-ly, rest-less-ness. 

BEST (2), to remain, be left over. (F. — L.) Perhaps obsolete; 
but common in Shak. * Nought rests for me but to make open pro- 
clamation;' I Hen. VI, i. 3. 70. The sb. m/, remainder, is still 
common ; it occurs in Surrey, tr. of Virgil, A£n. ii. 836 (651 of the 
L. text). — F. rester, ‘to rest, remaine;* Cot. — L. restiire, to stop 
behind, stand still, remain.— L. re-, behind, back; and stare, to 
stand, cognate with K. stand ; sec Be- and Stand. Der. rest, sb., 
as above, from F. reste, * a rest, residue, remnant ; ’ Cot. And see 
rest-ive, ar-resl. Rest-harrow (liarct) arrest-harrow (F. arrete-bauf). 
And see reasty. 

BESTAIJBANT, a place for refreshment. (F. — L.) borrowed 
from mod. F. restaurant, lit. ‘ restoring ; * ])rcs. jiart. of restaurer, to 
restore, refresh; sec Bostore. Cot. has: * restaurant, a restorative.* 
BEST- HA BBOW ; see under Best (2). 

BESTITUTIOE, the act of restoring. (F.— L.) ME. restitu- 
eion, P. Plowman, R v. 235, 238. —OP', restitution, ‘a restitution.' — 
1.. restitutionem, acc. of restitutio, a restoring ; cf. restitdtus, pp. of 
restituere, to restore. — I .. re-, back ; and statuere, to place ; see 
and Statute. Dor. restitue, verb, in P. Plowman, H. v. 281 (obso- 
lete); fromF. restituer. 

BESTIVE, unwilling to go forward, obstinate. (P'. — I..) Some- 
times confused with restless, though the orig. sense is very different. 
In old authors, it is sometimes confused with resty, adj., as if from 
rest (i) ; but properly resty or restie stands for OP', rest^f (^. rStif). 
* The world ; ’ Drydcn, Hind and Panther, iii. 1026. ‘Grow 
restie, nor go on ; ' Chapman, tr. of Homer, Iliad, v. 234. ‘ When 
there be not stonds, nor restiveness in a man’s nature ; ' Bacon, 
Essay 40, Of P'ortune. See further in Trench, Select Glossary.— 
OP', and MP'. restif, ‘ restie, stubborn, drawing backward, that will 
not go forward;’ Cot. — P'. rester, ‘to re.st, remain;’ Cot See 
Best (2). ^ Thus the true sen.se of restive is stubborn in keeping 
one’s place ; a restive horse is, properly, one that will nut move for 
whipping; the shorter form resty is preserved in prov. P2. rtisty, 
restive, unruly (Halliwell) ; to turn rusty is to be stubborn. Dor. 
restive-ness. 

BEBTOBE, to repair, replace, return. (P'. — L.) ME. restoren, 
Rob. of Glouc., p. 500, 1. 10287. — OP', restorer (Burguy), also MP'. 
restaurer, ‘ to restore,’ Cot. — L. restaurare, to restore. — L. re-, again ; 
and *staurare (not used), to set up, establish, make firm, a verb 
derived from an adj. *staurus orav/ws, that which is firmly 

fixed, a stake._ Cf. Skt. sthnvara-s, fixed, stable. Idg. root *sieu, 
allied to stand. Brugmann, i. $ 198. Sec Be- and Store. 

Dor. restor-at-ion, ME. restauracion, Gower, C. A. iii. 23, bk. vi. 637, 
from F. restauration, from L. acc. restauratibnem ; restor-at-ive, ME. 
restauratif, Gower, C. A. iii. 30, bk. vi. 839. Also restaur-ant, 

C].V. 

BESTBAIE, to hold back, check, limit. (F. — L.) ME. re- 
streinen, restreignen, Gower, C. A. iii. 206, bk. vii. 3396 ; Chaucer, 
C. T. 14305 (B 3777). — OF. stem restraign-, as in restraign-anl, pres, 
pt. of restraindre, ‘ to restrain,’ CoL ; mod. P’. restreimre. — L. re- 
stringere, to draw back tightly, bind back. — L. re-, back ; and strin- 
gers, to draw tight; see Be- and Stringent. Der. restraint, 
Surrey, Piisuned in W’indsor, 1. 32, from MF. restraincte, ‘ a re- 
straint,’ Cot., fern, of restrainet, old pp. of restraindre. Also restrict, 
in Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, p. 1173 (R.), from L. restrietus, pp. 
of restrittgere ; restriet-ion, tr. of More’s Utopia, cd. Arber, b. ii (Of 
their iourncyng), p. 105, 1. 9, from P'. restriction, 'a restriction,’ 
Cot. ; restricl-ive, restrict-ive-ly. 

BEBULT, to ensue, follow as a consequence. (P*. — 1«) In Levins, 
ed. 1570.— MK. resulter, ‘ to rebound, or leap back ; also, to rise of, 
come out of;’ Cot.— L. resultdre, to spring back, rebound; fre- 
quentative of resihre, to leap back ; former! from a pp. resultus, not 
in UM. See BeBilient. Der. result, sb., a late wora ; result-ant, a 
mathematical term, from the stem of the pres. part. 

BESUME, to take up again after interruption. (F. - 1*) ‘I 
resume, ! take agayne;’ Palsgrave. -MF. resumer, ‘to resume;’ 
CoL— ^ resumere, to take again. — I., re-, again; and sumere, to 
take. See AMume. Der. resum-able, resumpt-ion, formed from L. 
resu mptio, w hich is from the pp. resumptus. 

BESUBBECTIOE , a rising again from the dead. (F. — L.) 
ME. retMrreetiostn, resvrexioun', 1*. Plowman, B. xviii. 423.— OF. 
reeurreetion, *a resurrection,’ Cot.-L. acc. resurrectidnem, {xomnom. 


resurreetio ; cf. resurreetus, pp. of resurgere, to rise again. — L. re-, 
a^in ; and surgere, to rise ; see Be- and Source. 
BEBUSCITATE, to revive. (L.) Orig. a pp. as adj., as in : 
‘our mortoll bodies shal be resuscitate;* Bp. Ganiner, Exposicion, 
On the Presence, p. 65 (R.). ‘ Resuscitate from death to lyfe ; ’ Hall, 
Chron., Hen. VII, an. vii. $ 9. — L. resuscitatus, pp. of resuscitdre, to 
raise up again. — L. re-, again; and suscitdre, to raise up, for *sub- 
eitdre, coimxiunded of sub, up, under, and citdre, to summon, rouse. 
See Be-, wb-, and C^te. Der. resuscitat-im ; resuscitat-ive, from 
MF. resuscitati/, ‘ resuscitative,’ Cot. 

BET, to steep flax-stems in water. (MDu.) Also rait ; E. D. D.— 
Du. reten, to ret, break, soak hemp; MDu. reten, reetett. Cf. 
Pomeran. roten, Swed. rota, Norw. rbyta, to ret ; Dan. dial. rode. 
Lit. ‘to make rotten;’ formed by mutation fromTeut. *raw/-, second 
grade of Teut. *reut-an-, to rot. Sec Bottexi. 

BETAUi, to sell in small portions. (F. — I..) In Shak. L. L. L. 
V. 2. 317. Due to the phrase to sell by retail. ‘ Sell by whole-sale 
and not by retails ; ’ Hakluyt, Voyages, vol. i. p. 506, 1. 34. To sell 
Ity retail is to sell by ‘the shred,’ or small portion. -OF. retaille 
(Hatrield); MF. retail, ‘a shred, jiaring, or small peece cut from 
a thing;* Cot. — OF. retailler, ‘to shred, pare, clip;’ id. — F. re- 
(»L. re-), again; and tailler, to cut ; see Be- and Tailor. Der. 
retail, sb. (which is really the more orig. word) ; cf. Ah', a retail, 
by retail ; Stat. Realm, i. 178 (1318). Cf. de-tail. 

BETAJCN*, to hold back, detain. (F.— L.) In Skelton, Phylyp 
Sparrow, 1. 1126. ‘ Of them that list all uice for to retaine;* Wyatt, 

.Sat. ii. 1. 21. Spelt retayne in Palsgrave ; reteyne, Caxton, Godfrey 
of Bologne, ]>. S8, 1. 28. — OF. reteing, retien, as in r p. s. i)res. of 
retenir, ‘ to retaine, withholde ; ’ Col. — L. retinrre, to hold back. — L. 
re-, back ; and tenere, to hold ; see Be- and Tenable. Der. retain- 
able; retain-er. Hen. VHT, ii. 4. 113 ; retent-ion, q.v., retin-ue, q.v. 
•Rlty p A T .T ATB, to repay. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— 
L. retdlidtus, pp. of reidliare, to requite, allied to trdio, retaliation in 
kind. Cf. L. lex tdlibnh, the law of retaliation. p. It is usual to 
connect these words with L. td/is, such, like ; but they are obviously 
allied to \\\ tdl, payment, Irish taille, wages, Gael, taileas, wages ; 
Com. taly, to j)ay. Hence re/oha/e— repay. Der. retaliat-ion, a 
coined word ; retaliat-ive, retaliat-or-y. 

BETARP, to make slow, delay, defer. (F. — L.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1627, ‘ To retarde you ; ’ A.D. 1467 ; Excerpta Historica, p. 187.— 
MF. retarder, * to foreslow, hinder ; ’ Cot. — L. retardnre, to delay.— 
L. re-, back ; and tarddre, to make slow, from tardus, slow. See 
Be- and Tardy. Der. retard-at-inn. 
retch, beach, to try to vomit. (1C.) Sometimes spelt 
reach, but quite distinct from the ordinary verb to reach. In Todd s 
Johnson; without an example. * Reach, to retch, to striveto vomit;’ 
Peacock, Gloss, of words used in Manley and Corringham (Lincoln). 
AS. hriccan, to try to vomit ; whence : ‘ Phtisis, wyrs-hriecing,* Voc. 
1 1 3. 8; also hnfc-gebreec, Voc. 112. 30. From AS. hrdca, spittle, 
A. S. Leechdoms, ii. 26o.+Icel. hrcejka, to retch; from hrdki, sjuttle. 
Frob. of i mitative origin. 

BETEHTION, power to rct.ain, or act of retaining. (F. — L.) 
In Shak. Tw. Nt. ii. 4. 99 ; v. 84. — MF. retention, ‘a retention ;’ 
CoL — L. retentionem, acc. of retentiu, a retaining; cf. retenius, jip. of 
retinrre ; see Betain. Der. relent -ive, retent-ive-ly, -ness. 
BETICEHT, very silent. (L.) Modern ; the sb. reticence is in 
Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 841 (R.). — I., reticent-, stem of pres. 
|iart. of reticere, to l)e very silent. — L. re-, again, hence, very much ; 
and tacere, to be silent ; see Bo- and Taoit. Der. reticence, from 
M F. reti cence, ‘ silence,’ Cot., from L. reticentia. 

BETlCUliE, a little b.'ig to be carried in the hand. (F. — L.'} 
Modem; not in Todd’s Johnson. Borrowed from F. ritietde, a net 
for the hair, a reticule; Littrc. — I., reticulum, a little net, a reticule ; 
double dimin. (with suflix -cu-lu) from reti-, decl. Stem of rite, a net. 
^ Formerly also ridicule, both in F. and £., by confusion with 
ridicule (Littrd). Cf. prov. F. ridicule, a reticule, dial, of Verdun 
(Fertiault); and Rouchi (Hdcart). Der. retieul-ar, reticul-ate, 
reticul-at-ed ; also reti-ar-y, i.e. net-like; reti-form, in the form of 
a net; also reti-na, q.v. 

BETIHA, the innermost coating of the eye. (L.) C'alled *Reti- 
formis tunica, or Retina,' in Phillips, ed. 170(1. So called because it 
resembles a fine network. A coined word ; from reti-, decl. stem of 
rite, a net ; see Beticule. 

BEnHUE, a suite or body of retainers. (F.— L.) ME. retenue, 
Chaucer, C.T. 2504 (A 2302). — OP', retenue, ‘ a retinue ; ’ Cot.; fern, 
of ret enu, pp . of retenir, to retain ; see Betatn. 

BETIBE, to retreat, recede, draw back. (P'.-I.. and Tout.) In 
Shak. Temp. iv. 161. — OP*, retirer, ‘to retire, withdraw ; ’ Cot. — P'. 
re-, back ; and tirer, to draw, pull, pluck, a word of Teut. origin. 
See Be- and Tirade. Der. retire-ment, Meas. for Meas. v. 130, 
from P*. retirement, ‘ a retiring,’ Cot. 
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KETORT, a censure returned ; a tube used in distillation. (F. — 
1..) In both senses, it is the same word. The chemical rc/or/ is so 
calleil from its ‘ twisted ' or bent tube ; a retort is a sharp reply 
‘ twisted ’ back or returned to an assailant. ‘ The retort courteous;* 
As You Like It, v. 4. 76. ‘ She wolde retorte in me and my mother; * 
Henrysoun, Test, of (!reseide, st. 41,1. a86. — F. retorte^ *a retort, 
or crooked body,* Cot. ; fcm. of retort^ ‘ twisted, twined, . . retort^, 
violently returned,* id. ; pp. of retordre, * to wrest back, retort id. 

— L. retorquere (pp. retortus)^ to twist back.»L. re-, back; and 
torqture, to twist ; see Be- and Torsion. 

BETOnCH, BETBACE; from Be- and Touch, Trace. 
BETBACT, to revoke. (F. — L.) In Levins, ed. 1570. [The 
remark in Trench, Study of Words, lect. iii, that the primary mean- 
ing is * to reconsider,* is not borne out by the etymology ; * to draw 
back’ is the older sense.] ~MF. retraeter, ‘to recant, revoke,’ Cot. 

— L. retraetare, to retract ; frequentative of reirahere (pp. retraetus), 
to draw back.— I,, re-, back; and trahere, to draw; see Be- and 
Trace. Der. retract-ion, from MF. retraction, ‘a retraction,' Cot.; 
retract-ive, retract-ive 4 y ; also retract-ile, i.e. that can be drawn back, 
a coined word. And see retreat. 

BETBEAT, a drawing back, a place of retirement. (F. — L.) 
Spelt retreit in Levins. ‘ Uetre is to make a beau retret *= it is better 
to make a good retreat ; (iower, C. A. iii. 356; bk. viii. 3416. — OF. 
retrete (Littr^), later retraite, sjxilt retraiete in Cotgrave, ‘ a retrait, 
a place of refuge ; * fem. of retret, relrait, pp. of retraire, ‘ to with- 
draw ; ’ Cot. — L. reirahere, to draw back ; see Betroct. Der. 
retreat, verb, Milton, I‘. L. ii. 547. 

BETBEIYCB, to curtail expenses. (F. — I..) In I'hillips, ed. 
1706. — MF. retrencher, ‘to cut, strike, or chop off, to curtail, 
diminish ; * Cot. Mod. F. retrancher.-^Y. re- ( -L. r^-), back ; and 
OF. trencher, ‘ to cut ; * Cot. See Be- and Trench. Der. retrench- 
ment, rhilliijs. 

BETBIBUTIOIY, requital, reward or punishment. (F. — L.) 
In Minsheu, ed. 1637. Spelt rctrybucion, Caxton, Ci. Legend, 
Fentccost, § 3.— MF. retribution, *a retribution, requitall;’ Cot. 

— L. retributumem, aec. of retrihutiu, recompense; cf. retributus, pp. 
of retribuere, to restore, repay. — L. re-, back ; and tribuere, to assign, 
give : see Be- and Tribute. Der. retrihut-ive. 

BETBIEVE, to recover, bring back to a former state. (F.—L. 
and Gk.) * 1 retreve, 1 lyude agayne, as lioundes do their game,Je 
retrouue;* Palsgrave. Levins has: *retrive, retrudere;* he must mean 
the same word. Spelt retriue, Book of St. Albans, fol. b 4 ; cf. retriuer, 
a retriever (dog), id. fol. 1 ) 3 , back. Just ns in the case of contrive, 
the si)elling has been altered ; probably retreve was meant to repre- 
sent OF. retreuve, a stem of the OF. retrover, later re/rowwr. — F. 
retrouver, ‘to find again;* Col. — F. re-, again; and trouver, to 
find. See Contrive and Trover. Thus the successive spellings 
arc retreve • for retreuve\ retrive, retrieve. Der. retriev-er, retrievable. 
BETBO-, hackwanls, pre^x. (L. ; or F. — L.) L. retro-, back- 
wards. A comparative form, with comp, suffix -tro, as in ul-tro, 
ei-tro, in-iro ; from red- or re-, back. Thus the sense is ‘ more 
backward.’ See Be-. Cf. Goth. in/a-/r<), thence ; Brugmann, 

BETBOCESSION, a going back. ( 1 ..) A coined word, and 
not common ; sec an example in Richanlson. As a math, term, in 
rhilli{>s, ed. 1706. Formed with suffix -(V j/i (~F. -ion, L. -ioneni) 
like retrocess-us, ])]). of retrocedere, to go backwards ; see Botro- 
and Cede . ^ I'he classical L. sb. is retrocessus. 
BETBOGBADE, going backwards, from better to worse. (L.) 
In early astronomical use, with resjiect to a planet's apparent back- 
ward motion. MK. retrograd, Chancer, On the Astrolabe, ed. Skeat, 
pt. ii. § 4, 1 . 33 ; $ 35, 1 . 1 2. — L. retrogradus, going backward ; used 
of a planet. — I., retriigradi, to go backward.- L. retro-, backward; 
and gradi, to go ; see Betro- and Grade. Der. retrograde, verb, 
from MF. retrograder, ‘to recoyle, retire,* Cot.; retrogress-ion, in 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. F.iTors, b. vi. c. 3, la.st section, as if from L. 
*retrbmssio (but the classical form is retrogressus), like retrugressus, 
pp. of ret rogradi. Hence retrogress-ive, -ly. Also retrograd-at-ion, 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. ii. c. 17, from MF. retrogradation, 'a retro- 
gradation,* Cot., formed from retrogradatus, pp. of retrogreuidre, 
collateral form of retragradl. 

BETBOBFECT, a contemplation of the past. (L.) Used by 
Steele in The Spectator, no. 374, $ 1. Pope has retrospective, adj., 
Moral Essays, Ep. i. 1 . 99. Swift has retrospection (Todd; no 
reference). ‘ Retrospect, or Retrospection, looking back ; ’ Phillips, ed. 
1706. Coined from I.. retrospectus, unused pp. of retrospicere, to 
look back.— L. retro-, backward ; and specere, to look; see Betro- 
and Spy. 

BETBOITSBE, turned up at the end, as a nose. (F.) Modem. 
*F. retrousst, pp. of retrousser, to turn up; lit. to truss up. — F. re-, 
again ; and trousser, to pack ; see Truss. 


BETTTBE, to come back to the same place, answer, retort. 
(F. — J..) ME. relurnen, retournen, Chaucer, C. T. 2097 (A 8095) ; 
Rom. of the Rose, 382, 384.— F. re/nurner, ‘to return;’ Cot.— F. 
re-, back ; and iourner, to turn ; see Be- and Tum* Der. return, 
sb., King Alisannder, 1 . 600. Dor. return-able, 

BEUNIOE, BEUEITE ; see Be- and Unit. 

BEVEAXi, to unveil, make known. (F. — I^.) Spelt revele, 
Spenser, F. Q. iii. 2. 48.— MF. reveler, ‘to reveale;* Cot.— L. 
reueldre, to unveil, draw back a veil.- L. re-, back ; and uilare, to 
veil, from velum, a veil; see Be- and Veil. Der. revel-at-ioH, 
ME. reuelaciouH, Wyclif, Rom. xvi. 25, from MF. revelation, *a re- 
velation,* Cot., from reueldtionem, acc. of reueldtio, allied to reuelatus, 
pp. of reueldre. 

BEVEILIiE, an alarum at break of day. (F.—L.) ‘Sound a 
reveilU, sound, sound;* iJryden, The Secular Masque, 61. ‘Save 
where the fife its shrill rcvei//^ screams ; ’ Campbell, Gertrude, pt. 
iii. St. 7. ‘ So soon love beats revellies in her breast ; * Davenant, 
Gondibert, b. iii. c. 5. st. i. A trisyllabic word. 'I'he true F. word 
is rtveil, an awaking, reveille ; as in battre le rcveil, sotiner le rfveil, 
to beat, to sound the reveille (Hamilton). But the E. word was 
originally reve( 7 /«z ; see Brand’s Antiq. ed. Ellis, ii. 176. This was 
taken as a pi. form, and the final 2 was dropped. — MF. resveillez votis, 
awake ye; imper. pi. of resveiller, to awake, arouse. Cf. MF. 
resveil, ‘a hunt*s-np or morning-song for a new married wife, the 
day after the marriage.*— F. re- ( - L. re-), again ; and i)Y . esveiller, 
to waken (Cot.), from I.ate L. *exuigilure, not found, but a mere 
compound of ex, out, and uigilnre, to wake, watch, from vigil, wake- 
ful. Sec Be-, Ex-, and Vigil. ^ See the full account in Notes 
on E. Etyra., ]>. 247. 'I'he F. reveillez is used as a sb., in the E. 
sense , in t he dialect of Forez, near Lyons (Graz). 

BEVEIt, to carouse, indulge in boisterous festivities, to frolic. 
(F.—L.) i/lK. reveleni Poems and Lives of Saints, ed. Fumivall, 
XXX. 15.— OB', reveler, to rebel, revolt, also to rejoice noisily, rejoice 
greatly (Goilefroy). — L. rebelldre, to rel>el ; see Bebel. Der.reve/,sb., 
ME. reuel ( = reve/), Chaucer, (^ T. 2719 (A 27 * 7 )» Legend of Good 
Women, 2255; P. Plowman, B. xiii. 442; Will, of Palerne, 1953. 
(On the strength of Chaucer’s expression, * And made revel al the 
longe night ’ (C. T. 2719), Tyrwhitt explained revel as ‘an enter- 
tainment, properly during the night.* 'I'his is an attempt at forcing 
an etymology from F. reveiller, to wake, which is wrong. In Will, 
of I’alerne, 1953, the revels are distinctly said to have taken place in 
the forenoon ; and in Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 2355, we 
read that ' This revei, full of songe and ful ofdnunce, Lasteth nfourte- 
night, or litel lasse,* which quite precludes a special reference to the 
night]— OF. reve/, which Godefroy explains by ‘ rebellion, revolt, 
pride, also great rejoicing, joy, amusement.* ‘ Plains est de joie et 
de — is full of joy and revelry; I.e Vair Palefroy, 1 . 760; 
Roquefort. * La donyors de tens novel Fait changicr ire en revel * 
~ the sweetness of the fresh season changes anger into sport ; Bartsch, 
Chrestomalhic, col. 323, 1 . 28. Also revell-er, ME. revelour, Chaucer, 
C. T. 4389 (A 4391); revel-ry. ^ Note also ME. revelous, full 
of revelry, full of jest, Chaucer, C. 'P. 12934 (B 1194) — OF. 
revel eux, revelos, riotous. Kbrting, § 7826. 

BEVEEGE, to injure in return, avenge. (F. — L.) In Palsgrave. 
‘To revenge the dethe of our fathers;* Berners, tr. of B'roissart, 
vol. ii. c. 240 (R.).— OF. revengier (Supp. to Godefroy, 8.v. re- 
vancher) ; MF. revenger (Palsgrave), later revencher, ‘ to wreak, or 
revenge himselfe,’ Cot., who gives the form revengS for the pp. ; 
mod. B'. revancher\ whence the phrase en revanche, in return, to make 
amends ; by a bettering of the sense. — F. re-, again ; and veng^, older 
form vengier, to take vengeance, from L. uindiedre. .See B«- and 
Vengeance; also Avenge, Vindicate. Der. revenge, sb., 
Spenser, B'. Q. i. 6. 44; revenge-ful, Hamlet, iii. 1. 126; revenge- 
ful-lyi re venge-m ent, 1 Hen. IV, iii. 2. 7. Doublet, revindicate. 
BE VENUE, income. (B'.— L.) Lit. ‘that which comes back or 
is returned to one.’ Often accented revenue; Temp. i. 2. 98. — OB'. 
revenue, * revenue, rent ; ' Cot. B ern, of revenu, pp. of revenir, to re- 
turn, come back. — F. re-, back ; and venir, to come. — L. re-, back ; 
an d venire , to come , cog nate with E. come. See Be- and Come. 
BEVEBBEBATE, to re-echo, reflect sound. (L.) In Levins, ed. 
1570. — L. reuerberdius, pp. of reuerberure, to beat back. — L. re-, 
back ; and uerberdre, to beat, from uerher, a scourge, lash, whip ; cf. 
Gk. ^Pbos, a rod. Der. reverberat-ion, ME. reuerberacioun , Chaucer, 
C. T. 7816 (D 2234), from B'. reverberation, ‘ a reverberation,* Cot., 
from L. acc. reuerberdtidnem. Also rever^rat-or-y ; and reverb (a 
coine d wo rd, by contraction), K. Lear, i. x. 156. 

BEVEBE, to venerate, regard with awe. (F. — L.) Nut an eai ly 
word, to reverence being used instead. In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674- 
— MF. reverer (mod. rtvtrer), ‘to reverence,’ Cot. — I.. reutreri, \o 
revere, stand in awe of. — I* re-, again (here intensive) ; and uervri, 
to fear, feel awe (corresponding to the E. phrase to he wary, to 
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heumre), from the same root as wary. See Re- and Wary. Der. 
rever-ence, in early use, ME. reverence, Kob. of Gluuu., p. 553, 
1. 11547, Kinjj Alisaundcr, 793, from OF. reverence, ‘reverence,’ 
(.lot., Irom L. reuerentia, respect. Hence reverence, vb., Minshen, 
etl. tOjT, r. Plowman, C. xiv. 248, from OF. reverencer, ‘to rever- 
ence,’ Clot. ; reverenti-al, from MF. reverential, ‘ reverent,* Cot. Also 
rever-ent, Chaucer, C. T. 8063 (K 187), from OF. reverent (14th 
century, see Littr^, s.v. reverend), which from L. reuerendus, fuL 
pass. ])art. of reuereri : later form rever-end, l< rith's ^’orks, p. 105, 
col. a. 1. 40. 

RRVERIR, REVERT, a dreaming, irregular train of thought. 
(F. — L. ?) ‘ When ideas float in our mind without any reflection or 
regard of the understanding, it is that which the French call re^very ; 
our language bins scarce a name for it ;* Locke, Hum.'in Understanding, 
b. ii. c. 19 (K.). ‘ In a reuerrye\' Godfrey of lioloyue, ch. 116; 
p. 1 74. AF. reverye, raving ; Langtoft, ii. 168. — F. reverie, formerly 
resverie, ‘a raving, idle talking, dotage, vain fancy, fond imagina- 
tion;’ Cot. — F. rever, formerly retver, ‘tc» rave, dote, sjx:ak idly, 
talke like an assc ; ’ id. ’I'lie F. rever has the same sense as 
the J.orraine raver, whence E. rave ; see Rave. Hence the form 
ravery, raving, rage, as a variant of revery (N.E. U.). Kdrting, 

Reverse, opposite, contrary, having an opposite direction. 
(F'.— L.) The ndj. use seems to be the oldest in E. ; it ]jreccdes the 
other uses etymologically. ME. reuers (•r. rever.-). * A vice reners 
unto this ’>-- a vice opposite this; Gower, C. A. i. iCiy; bk. ii. 222. 

* AI the retur.<i seyn ’ - say just the contrary ; Chaucer, C. T. 149S3 
(B 4167). — OF. revers, * str-ange, uncoth, crosse ; ’ Cot. — L. reuersus, 
lit. turned back, reversed, pp. of reuertere, to turn backward, return. 
i-I.. re-, back ; and uertere, to tnni ; see Re- and Verse. Der. 
reverse, verb, Gower, C. A. i. 3 ; prol. 30 ; reverse, sb.. Merry Wives, 
ii. 3. 27, from F". revers, ‘ a back blow,’ Cot. Cf. F. les revers de 
fortune, ‘ the crosses [reverses] of fortune ; ' i<l. Also revers-ion, 
Levins, from MF*. reversion, ‘ a reverting,’ Cot. ; hence revers-ion-ar-y. 
Also revers-al, Bacon, I.ife of Hen. VII, ed. Lumby, p. 15, 1 . 26; 
revers- i blt'. And see revert. 

REVERT, to return, fall back, reverse. (F. — I..) In S|K:nscr, 
F\ Q. iv. 6. 43. Also in Caxton; sec gloss, to Eneydos. — M F'. 
revertir, * to revert, relume;’ Cot. — L. type *revert}re, for L. reuertere, 
to return ; see Reverse. Dor. revert-ihle. 

REVIEW, to view again, look Imck on, examine carefully. (F.— 
L.) ‘ To review, to recognise, or revise; ’ Minsheu, cd. 1627. And 
see Shak. Sonn. 74 ; Winl. Tale, iv. 4. 680. From Re- .and View. 
Der. review, sb., review-er, review-al. 

REVILE, to calumniate, reproach. (F. — L.) ME. reuilen (with 
u-v), Gower, C. A. iii. 247, bk. vii. 4635 ; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
Langtoft, p. 161, 1 . Tl. AF\ reviler (Gower); OF’, reviler, to 
revile (Cjodcfroy). — F'. re- (L. re-), again; and F*. vil, from 1 ,. 
uilis, cheap, of small value. Cf. OF', aviler (mod. F'. avilir), ‘to 
disprise, disesteeme, imbjise, make vile or cheap,’ &c. ; Cot. ; where 
the prefix is F'. a, L. ad. Sec Vile. Der. rmil-er. 

RE'VISE, to review and amend. (F. — J^.) In Minsheu, cd. 
1627. — MF. reviser, to revise; omitted by Cotgrave, but in early 
use (Littr^).-'L. reuisere, to look back on, to revisit. — I., r^-, .again; 
and uisere, to survey, frequent, form of uidere (su])iiie ulsum), to see. 
See Re- and Vision. Der. revise, sb., revis-al, revis-er ; revis-ion, 
from F*. revision, ‘ a revision, revise, review,’ Cot. 

REVISIT, to visit again. (F.— L.) In Hamlet, i. 4. 53. F'rom 
Re- a nd V isit. 

REVIVE, to return to life, consciousness, or vigour, recover. 
(F’. — L.) In P.alsgrave; and in K. Lear, iv. 6. 47, ‘His spyrite 
reuyued',' Caxton, G. l.egend, Joseph, § 14. Also used actively, 
as : * to revive the ded ’ — to reanimate the dead ; S]ienscr, F. Q. ii. 3. 
22. — F. revivre, ‘to revive, recover, return unto life,' Cot. — L. 
reuluere, to live again. — L. re-, again; and uiuere, to live; see Re- 
and Vivid. Der. reviv-al, revival-ist, revtv-er. Also reviv-ify, from 
re- and vivi/y ; reviv-i-Jic-at-inn. 

RBVOIM, to repeal, recall, reverse. (F. — L.) Levins, e<l. 1570, 
has both revoke and revocate. ‘ I revoke, je reuocque ; ’ Palsgrave. 
Spelt revoke, Dicles, pr. by Caxton, fol. 24, 1 . 1 1. — MF. rwjeyMer 
(omitted by Cotgrave), to revoke; mod. F. revoquer.^l^. reuocare, 
to call back.— L. re-, back ; and imeiire, to call. See Re- and 
Voice. Der. revoc-at-ion, from MF'. revocation, ‘a revocation,’ 
Cot,, from Ij. ac& reno^atiSnem; revoc-ahle, from MF’, revocable, 

* revokable,’ Cot., from L. reuocdbilis ; revoc-abl-y ; ir-revoc-ahle. 
REVOLT, a turning aw.ay, rebellion. (F.— Ital.— L.) In Shak. 

Merry Wives, i. 3. iii. — MF. revolte, ‘a revolt, a rebellion,’ Cot.— 
Mlul. revolta (mod. rivolta), ‘a rcuolt, taming, an ouerthrow;’ 
Florio. F'em. of revdto, ‘turned, revolted, ouerthrowne, ouerturned,* 
&c. ; Florio. This is the pp. of revdvere, ‘to revolve, ponder, fiirne, 
ouerwhelme ; * id. Sec Revolve. Der. revolt, verb, K. John, iii. 


I. 257, from MF. revolter, MItal. revaltare’, revoli-er\ revolt-ing, 
revolt-ing-ly, 

REVOLVE, to roll round, move round a centre. (L.) ‘ This 
mcditacion by no waic revdue ; ’ Test, of i.ove, b. i, ch. 8, 1 . 4. — L. 
rcuduere, to roll back, revolve. — L. re-, back; and uoluere (pp. 
uolutus), to roll. See Re- and Voluble. Der. revolv-er ; revdvt- 
ioH, MF« reuolvcion, Gower, C. A. ii. 61, bk. iv. 1783, from OF. 
revolution, from L. aec. reuolutionem, nom. reuolutio, a revolving, 
allied to reuolutus, j)p. of reuoluere. Hence revolution-ar-y, -ise, -ist. 
And see revolt. 

REVULSIOET, a tearing away, sudden forcing back. (F'.—L.) 
Used by Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 66, to mean the withdrawal of blood 
from one part to another in the body. — MF'. revulsion, ‘ a revulsion, 
plucking away ; also, the drawing or forcing of humours from one 
part of the body into another;’ Cot.— L. reuulsibtum, acc. of 
reuulsio, a tearing away; cf. reuulsus, pp. of reuellere, to jiluck 
back.— J.. re-, bo^ ; oxid. uellere, to pluck. Der, revtds-ive. And 
see enn-whe. 

REWARD, to requite, recomixmse, give in return. (F.--L. and 
Tent.) lAK. reu/ardeu, verb, P. 1‘lowman, B. xi. 129, Wyclif, lleb. 
xi. 26. Also reward, sb., usetl exactly iii the sense of regard, of 
which it is a mere doublet. ‘ Took retaard of no man * - paid regard 
to no one, P. Plowman, C. v. 40 ; see Chaucer, Legeml of Good 
Women, j)rol. 399; llampole, Pricke of Conscience, 1S81 ; Will, of 
Palcme, 3339. — A K. rewarder, Langtoft, i. 176; OF', rewarder, the 
same as regarder, to regard (Burguy). — OF\ re- ( = L. re-), back; 
and warder, the same as gander, a word of Tout, origin. See Re- 
gard, Quard, Ward. 'I'he orig. sense is to mark or heed, as a 
lord who observes a vassal, aud regards him as worthy of honour or 
punishment; hence, to reejuile. Der. reward, sb., OF*, reward, the 
same as regard. fw Not connected with guerdon, as suggcstwl in 
Richardson. Doublet, regard. 

REYNARD, RENARD, a fox. fF. - 'rent.) In Dryden, The 
Cock and the F'ox, 581, 662, 721, 7O1S, 794, 805. ‘ llyer [here] 

bcgynnelh thystorye [the history] of reymird the /ojce ;* Caxton, Ir. of 
Reynard the Fox, A.i). 1481. See the Introductory Sketch to 'I’he 
History of Reynard the Fox, ed. ArluT.- MF'. renard, regnard (mod. 
F. renard), ‘ a fox ; ’ Cot. p. Of Tent, origin ; the famous epic is 
of Low G. origin, and was composed in F landers in the 12th cen- 
tury; sec the edition, by Herr ICrnst Martin, Paderborn, 1874, of 
Willems, Gedicht von den vos Reinaerde (poem of the fox Reynard). 
Thus the E. and F'. words are flue to the Flemish name reinaerd or 
reinaert. 'I'liis is the same as the O I IG. reginhart, used as a Christi.'in 
name, meaning literally ‘ strong in counsel,’ an excellent name for tlv 
aniiuai. y. 'fhe OHG. regin, ragin, counsel, is the same as Goth. 
ragin, an opinion, judgement, advice, decree. This is not to be con- 
nected with L. regere, to nile, but with .Skt. rachanu, onlerly arrange- 
ment, from rticA, to arrange ; see Uhlenheek. 8. The OlIG. Anr/, 
strong, lit. hard, is cognate with iC. Hard, q. v. The OIIG. 
reginhart became later reinhart, a reynarrl, fox. W’e also meet 
with the mod. (i. reincckc, a fox; this is a dimin. of Rein-. 
RHAPSODY, a wihl, discfmnected composition. (F'. — L. — Gk.) 
Ben Jonson uses 'a rhapsody Of Homer’s’ to translate Jliacum car- 
men, Horace, Ars Poctica, 1 . 129. SjxiU rapsodie in Minshen, ed. 
1627. — F. rapsodie, ‘ a rapsodie,’ Cot. — L. rhapsbdia.^{j\i. 
the reciting of e])ic poetry, a portion of an epic poem recited at 
a time, also, a rhapsody, tinade. — Gk. fcaf/tpSos, one who stitches or 
strings songs together, a reciter of epic poetry, a bard who recites 
his own ]H>etiy. 'riie tiTin merely means ' one who strings odes or 
songs together,’ without any necessary reference to the actual stitch- 
ing together of leaves. — Gk. /So^-, stem of fut. tense of fidirreiv, to 
stitch together, fasten together ; and an ode, for which see Ode. 
Der. rhapsodi-c, Gk. fia^SiKos, adj., riapsodi-e-al , rhapsodi-e-al-!y ; 
rhapsmli-st, sb. 

RHETORIC, the art of speakitig with propriety and elegance. 
(F*— L.— Gk.) ME. retoryke (4 syllables), Chaucer, C. T. 7908 
(FI 32).— OF', rhetorique, ‘ rhetorick,’ Cot.— L. rhitoriea, for rhitorica 
ars, i, e. rhetorical art; fern, of rketorieus, rhetorical. — Gk. firjTopiKri, 
for ^Topiicri rixyrt, i. e. rhetorical art ; fcm. of fii^roptnos, rhetorical. 
— Gk. fitjTopt; deck stem of fiffrwp, an orator. F'or '^Fpft-rup, rc- 
latwl by gradation to tiptiv (for *fip-yeiv), to say, of which the pi. t. 
is et-pri-Ka. F'orroed with the suffix -roip ( = I., -tor) of the agent ; 
the sense being ‘ speaker.’ p. The base of flpttv is f(p=-^WEU, 
to speak; whence also the E. verb and word; see Verb, Word. 
See Curtins, i. 428. Het.rhetoric-al, -al-ly; rhetoric-ian. 
RHEUM, discharge from the lungs or nostrils caused by a cold. 
(F'.— L.— Gk.) Frequent in Shak. Meas. iii. i. 31 ; &c. * Reumes 

.nud moystures do increase ; ' Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Ilelth, b. ii. c. 24. 
Sjielt rewme. Palsgrave. —OF', reume, MF*. rhenme, ‘a rheume, 
cabarrh;’ Cot. (F*. rA»me). — L. rheitma.^GV. fevfta (stem fitv/tar-), 
a flow, flood, flux, rheum. — Gk. fev-, occurring in fitv-oo/uu, fut. t. 
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of /JcciVito flow, which stands for *ffpif€iv ; the base oi'thu verb l)eing 
*ffp€v-, to flow, cognate with Skt. sru, to flow. — to flow; 
see Stream. Urngmann, i. § 46a ; Fick, i. 837 ; Curtins, i. 439. 
Der. rheutn-y, Jul. Ca:sar, ii. i. 266; rhmmat-icf Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1. 
105, from L. rheumatifus, from Gk. fievftartKuSf adj. ; rheumat-ie-al ; 
rheumat-ism, from 1 .. rheutnalismus, from Gk. ^cv/iarte/iur, liability to 
rheum. 

BHIN’OCEROB, a large qnndmppd. (L. — Gk.) In Shak. 
Macb. iii. 4. loi. Named from the remarkable horn (sometimes 
double) on the nose. — L. rhinoceros (Pliny). — Gk. fiivoKepws, a 
rhinoceros, lit. ' nosediorncd.’ — Gk.^i'o-,decl. stem of fits (gen. fitvos), 
the nose ; and itip-as, a horn, allied to E. horn ; see Horn. 4 iir Sec* 
the description of the rinoceriis and monoceroSf supposed to be different 
animals, in K. Alisaunder, 6529, 6539; cf. Wright, Popular Treatises 
on .Science, p. 81. 

RHIZOME, a root-like stem. (F. — Gk.) Modern ; in botany. — 
F. rA/znme. — Gk. /St'Cai/za, root. — Gk. fii(ow, to cause to take root.- 
(ik. root ; see Root. 

RHODODEHDROH, a genus of pl.nnts with evergreen leaves. 
( 1 .. — Gk.) I.it. ‘rose-tree.’ In Phillips, ed. 1706. — J^. rhododendron 
(Pliny). — Gk. piihuhtvhpov , lit. ‘ rose-tree.’— Gk. /080-, for fiubov, a 
rose; and Stvflpov, a tree. p. As to /iuSov, see Rose. Aiv-hpov 
appears to be a rediqilicatcd form, connected with hpxn, a tree, and 
therefore with IC. tree ; see Tree. 

RHODOMOHTADE ; the same as Rodomontade, q. v. 
RHOMB, RHOMBUS, a quadrilateral figure, having all its 
sides equal, but not all its angles right angles. (F.— L. — Gk. ; or 
L. — (ik.) The F. form rhomb is now less common than the I., form 
rhombus ; but it appears in lilount’s Gloss., cd. 1674, and in Milton, 
r. R. iii. 309.— F. rhomhe, ‘a spinning wheel; also, a figure that 
hath equall sides and unequall angles, as a quarry of glass,’ See . ; 
Cot. — J.. rhombus. wmVtk. ^6p0os, anything th.it may lie spun or 
twirled round, a spinning-wheel ; also a rhomb, or rhombus, from a 
certain likeness to a whirling s])indle, when the adjacent angles are 
very unequal. — Gk. fiipfitiv, to revolve, totter. Allied to Wrinkle 
(Pivllwitz). See also Rumb. Der. rhomh-ie; rhombo-ul, i. e. 
rhomb-shaped, from ftopfio-, for popfios, and tib-os, form, shape; 
rhombo-id-^al. Doublet, ntmh^ (j, v. 

RHUBARB, the name of an edible jdant. (F. — Late I..— Gk.) 
Spelt reubarbe by Sir 'I'. iOyot, Castel of Helth, b. iv. c. 1 ; also 
Keubarbarum, id. b. iii. c. 6; rubarbe, Skelton, Magnificence, 2385; 
rubarb, I.ibell of E. Policy,!. 362, — OF. rettbarbe, MF. rheubarbe, 
‘rewbarb;’ Cot. Mod. F. rhuharbe. Cf. Ital. reoharharo,Thuhaxh; 
spelt rabbarbaro in Florio. The botanical name is rAewm. — Late 1 <. 
rheubarbarum { »= rheum bnrbarum'), vse<l by Isidore ofSeville(llmchct). 
— Gk. /i^ou fiopfiapov, rhubarb; lit. ‘the Rheum from the barbarian 
country.* p. (Jk. p^ov is an adjectival form, from / 5 a, the Rh.a- 
])lant, i. e. reubarb, which was also called Rha Ponticum ; and Rhd 
took its name from the Rha or Volga, the name of a river in Pontus. 
Cf. the Linmean name Rheum RhnporUicum, which is tautological. 
‘ Hide Rha uicinus est amnis, in enjus siipcrciliis qua'dam negetabilis 
ciusdem nominis gignitur radi.\, proficiens ad usus multiplices me- 
delarum;’ Ainmiaiiiis Marcelliiius, xxii. 8. 2S ; a passage which 
Holland translates by; ‘ Neere unto this is the river Rha, on the 
sides whereof groweth a comfortable and holsom root, so named, 
good for many uses in physick.’ See Taylor’s Words and Places, 
l.ewis’s Lat. Diet ts. v. rha'), and Richardson. 

RHUMB, the same as Rumb, <]. v. 

RHYME, the same as Rime ( 1 ), q. v. 

RHYTHM, flowing metre, true cadence of verse, harmony. 
(F. — L. — tJk.) Formerly spelt riihme, as in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. 
rithme, ‘rime, or meeter;’ Cot. — L. rhythmum, acc. of rhyihrnus.wm 
Gk. ^vOpm, measured motion, time, measure, proportion; Tonic form, 
^lapus. Cf. Gk. fivais, a stream, /hi/ia, a stream, fivros, flowing; all 
from the base fiv-; cf. fiieiv {for *cpifeiv), to flow. — ^SREU, to 
flow; sec Rheum. Rrugmann, ii. $ 72, iii. § 691. ^ See also 

Rime (i\ Her. rhythm-ic, Gk. fivOpmos \ rhythm-ic-al. 

RIATA ; sec Reata. 

RIB, one of the bones from the back-bone encircling the chest. 
(K.) ME. ribbe, Rob. of Glouc., p. 22, 1 . 518 ; P. Plowman, B. vL 
>8o. AS. ribby Gen. ii. si.'^Du. ri6; Icel. rif’, Swed. ref-hetnyA 
rib-bone; Dan. rib-been; Pomeran. ribbe; OHG. rippi, G. rippe.^ 
Russ, rebro. The AS. ribb answers to a Tcut. tyjie *reb-jom, neut. 
Perhaps allied to G. refr-e, a tendril ; from the notion of winding 
round (Kluge). Cf. OHG. hirni-reba, the brain-pan, skull. Der. 
/■/V;, verb; ribh~ing; spare-rib; rib-wort, Palsgrave, a plantain, called 
si mply ribbe (rib) in AS. ; see A. S. Ix^cchdoms, Glossary. 
RIBALD, a low, licentious fellow. (F. — Teut.) ME. ribald, but 
almost always spelt riband, P. Plowman, B. xvi. 151, v. 512; King 
Alisaunder, 1578; pi. ribauz, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 279, 
last line but one. — OF. ribald, riband (ribauld in Cot.), a ribald, 


ruffian ; mod. F. ribaut. The Late L. form is ribaldus ; see Ducange. 
And see a long note in Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, *839, p. 309. 
We also And Late L. ribalda, fern., a prostitute. p. The suffix 
-aid shows the word to be Teutonic ; it answers to OHG. wait, 
power, and was (1) a common suffix in Frankish proper names, and 
(2) a common suffix in F. words, where it is used asa masc. termina- 
tion denoting character, and commonly has a depreciatory sense, 
as in the present instance, y. Dicz connects ribald with OHG. 
hripa, MHG. ribe, a prostitute, and cites from Matthew Paris: 

‘ fnres, exulcs, fngitiui, excnmmunicati, quos omnes ribaldos Franda 
uulgariter consucuit appellare.’ Hence also OF. riber, to be wanton ; 
which fully explains the sense. Cf. Kdrting, § 4019. Der. ribaldry, 
MFl ribaldrie, commonly written ribaudie, P. Plowman, C. vii. 435. 
RIBAND, RIBBAND, RIBBON, a narrow strip, esp. of 
silk. (F.) Spelt riband from a fancied connexion with band, with 
which it may possibly be connected ; also ribband, Spenser, F. Q. 
iv. 10. 8. But the d is excrescent and is not always found in the ME. 
{icriod, though occurring in the Prompt. Parv. MF.. ribnn, P. Plow- 
man, B. ii. 16; ‘with ribanes of red golde’ = with golden threads. 

‘ R^ges ribaned with gold ‘ =• rags adorned with gold thread ; Rom. 
of the Rose, 4752. Again, in Rom. of the Rose, 1077, Riches wears 
a purple rolie, adorned with or/reis (gold-embroidery) and ribaninges. 
[Irish ribin, a ribbon ; ribe, a flake, a hair, a ribbon ; Gael, ribean, a 
riband, fillet, rib, ribe, a hair, rag, clout, tatter, gin, snare, whence 
also ribeag, a hair, little hair, small rag, tassel, fringe, bunch of any- 
thing haiijv; W. rhibin, a streak, rhih, a streak, are all from ME. 
riban.'] p. From F. rubau, spelt rihan in 1394 (Supp. to Godefroy), 
ruben in Cotgrave, rubant in Palsgrave. The form riban occurs also 
in mod. Prov., and in the Norman and Guernsey dialects (Mistral, 
Moisy, Mdtivier). Ducange also gives the form reband ; sec Voc. 
792. 20. y. The suffix seems to be Du. and G. hand, a band ; see 
Band (i). The ri- or re- perhaps occurs in EFries. rif -band, ref- 
band, a reef-band (Koolman). The old sense of reef{m a sail) was 
‘ strip ; ’ cf. MSwed. rif, ‘ fascia ; * Swed. dial, rejv, Norw. reiv, a 
swaddling-band, lit. * strip.' 

RIBTBB, the same as Rebeok, q. v. 

RICE, a kind of edible grain. (F.-It.al. — L.-Ch.-OPers.) 

In Shak. WinU Tale, iv. 3. 41 ; spelt rize in Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 49 ; 
rice in Levins; ryce in Palsgrave. ME. ryz, Mnndcville, ch. 31, 
p. 310. — OF. ris, ‘ rice,’ Cot. ; mod. F, riz, — Ital. riso. — L. oryza, rice. 
— Gk. opv^a, also 6pv(ov, rice ; both tlie plant and grain, p. Doubt- 
less borrowed from an OPers. form, preserved in the Pushto 
(Afghan) wrijzey, wrijey, rice (Raverty). Hence also Arab, uruzz, 
ruzz, whence Span, arroz, rice. Allied forms are Pers. birinj, 
Armenian brinj, rice; Skt. vrihi-, rice. (Horn, $ 208; Yule.) 
RICH, wealthy, abounding in {lossessions. (E.) ME. riche (12th 
cent.), O. Eng. liomilics, i. 53, 1 . 10; Ancren Riwle, p. 66; Laya- 
mon, 128. (Not borrowed from F., but an £. wo^.) AS. rice, 
rich, powerful; Luke, i. 32 ; Mark, x. 25. The change from final c 
to ch is just as in Norwich from Noriiwic, pitch from AS. pie, &c. ; 
see Miitzner, i. 145. -f- Du. rijk; Icel. rlkr; Swed. rik; Dan. rig; 
(joth. reihs ; G. reich. p. All from a Teut. type *riIyos, lit. power- 
ful, ruling; from the base *rih- as seen in Goth, reihs, a ruler. 
This is cognate with the Celtic base *rig; as in Gaulish rix, a king 
(cf. OIrish ri (gen. rig), a king, \V. rhi, a chief); unless the Teut. 
reihi is merely borrowed from the Celtic ri* (for *rex), as Uhlcnbeck 
suggests. All from ^REG, to rule; see Regent. Brugmann, i. 
§§ * 35 » .*>49 c. ^ The fact that the word might have come into the 
language from F. riche, which is from MHG. rirhe (G. reich), does 
not do away with the fact that it has always existed in our language. 
But the deriv. riches is really of F. origin; see Riohes. Der. 
richly, AS. rtclice, Luke, xvi. 19; rich-ness, ME. richnes.se, Rob. of 
Brunne, tr. of I.Angtoit, p. 1 35, 1 . 14. Also -ric in bishop-ric, where 
-ric ~ AS. rice, a kingdom, dominion ; cf. Icel. rihi, Goth, reihi, G. 
reich, sb.^ominion, allied to 1^. reg-num and £. realm. 

INCHES, wealth. (F.— OHG.) Now often regarded as a pi. 
sb. Shak. has it as a pi. sb., Timon, iv. 2. 32, Per. i. i. 52 ; but 
usually as a sing sb., Oth. ii. i. 83, iii. 3. 173, Sonnet 87. ME. 
richesse, a sing, sb.; ' Mykel was the richesse* Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
Langtolt, p. 30, 1 . 24. The pi. is richesses, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 24, 

l . 21; Ancren Riwle, p. i6S, 1 . 13. The word first apjiears (spelt 
riches) in Layamon, 8091. — F. richesse, ‘riches, wealth;’ Cot. 
Formed with suffix -esse (cf. Port, and Sjian. riqu-eza, Ital. ricch-ezza) 
from the adj. riche, rich. — MHG. riche, OHG. rihhi (G. reich), rich; 
cognate with K. Rich, q.v. 

RICK, a heap or pile of hay or wheat. (E.) The mod. E. rid- is 
from AS. hrycce, as in corn-hrycce, a com-rick ; yElfric’s Horn. ii. 1 78. 
It also occurs as reeh. ME. reele. Prompt. Parv. p. 428, col. 1 , kist 
line; AS. hreac, to translate L. aceruus,A heap; Voc. 31.1- .?.!•+ 
Icel. hrauhr, a rick, small stack. Teut. types *hruh-jon-, *hrauhoz, 

m. Cf. OIrish crunch, a hcaji; and see Ridge. Bnigmjmni 1. 
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I 637. Doublet, prov. li. ruch^ a heap, the Scand. form; sec 
Ruok (s)- 

rickets, a disease of children, accompanied with softness of 
the bones and great weakness. (K.) The name was first mven to 
this disease, about i6ao, by the country-people in Dorsetshire and 
Somersetsliire. This we learn from a treatise by Dr. Glisson, De 
Itachitide, cap. 1. lie used the form rachitis (it should have been 
rhachitis) to denote the fact that it is sometimes accompanied by 
spinal disease, or, in Greek, fiaxTns, founded on Gk. fiaxis, the spine. 
This was easily confused with the prov. £. rick, wrick, to sprain, 
twist, wrench ; whence the form rickets. * Cavil 7. Hospitals 
generally have the rickets. . . . Answer. Surely there is some other 
cure for a ricketisk body than to kill it ; * Fuller, Worthies of England, 
1662 ; repr. 1840, vol. i. p. 47. A still earlier notice of rickets is in 
Fuller, Meditations on the Times (first pub. 1647), xx. p. 163, in 
Good 'J'honghts, dec., Oxford, 1810 ; see N. and Q. 6 S. ii. 219. The 
prov. K. ^rickety (unsteady) table’ is well known. fi. Formed, 
with pi. suffix -ets, from £. wrick, ME. wrikken, to twist, used in 
the phr. * to wrick (i. c. to twi.st) one’s ancle.* Thus the word 
denotes a disease accompanied by distortion. ‘ The deuel wrikked 
her and thcr,'i. e. the devil (when seized by St. Uunslan) twisted 
hither and thither; Spec, of Eng., ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 22,1. 82. 
Allied to AS. wringan, to wring ; see Wring.+Du. wrikken, to 
stir to and fro ; de bank wrikt nog, ‘ the l)cnch stands totteringly 
still ’ (i. e. is rickety) ; Scwel. See Wriggle. 

RICOCHET, the rebound of a cannon-ball fired at a slight eleva- 
tion. (F.— Frov. — L.) Not in Todd’s Johnson. — F. ricochet, *the 
sport of skimming a thin stone on the water, called a Dock and a 
Drake;’ Cot. Rabelais (Pantagruel, iii. 10) iwiH. chanson du ricochet, 
which Cot. exiilains : ‘ an idle or endlessc talc or song ; * and Hatzfeld 
as : ’ a song with much repetition.’ Littrc^ quotes from a writer of the 
15th century : * Mais que il cede je cederni, ct semblablement respond 
I’nutre, et ainsi est la fable du ricochet' p. There is also a F. verb 
ricocher, to ricochet, make ducks and drakes ; and .Scheler and I.ittre 
derive ricochet from ricocher. Ifut Hatzfeld says th.it the derivation 
runs the other way. y. However, mod. Prov. has the F. sb. ricou- 
chet, and the vb. rieouca, recauca, to skip, to repeat ; from E. re- and 
I’rov. couca, cauca, to tread upon, from L. ralcnre ; and, as L. recal- 
edre means to tread upon again, to retrace, and also to repeat, the 
sense of 'repetition* is easily explained from the L. source. Thus 
ricocher is from I'rov. ricouea ; cf. MF. caueher, to tread (L. calcdre). 
Der. ricochet, verb. 

RID (1), to free, deliver. (E.) ME. ridden, to separate two com- 
batants, Gawain and the Ckene Knight, 2246 ; also to deliver, O. Eng. 
Homilies, i. 273 ; also spelt redden, id. ii. 19, 1. 20. {Rid stands for 
red, and that for hred). AS. hreddan, to snatch away, deliver ; Grein, 

ii. 101.+ OFricsic hredda\ Du. redden; Uan. redde ; Swed. rddda; 
G. retten. Teul. type *hrad‘jan-, a causal form. Cf. .Skt. ^rath, to 
untie, loose. Der. ridd-ance, Spenser, Daphnaida, 364 ; a hybrid 
word, with F. suffix -once (T... -antia). 

RID (2), to clear, esp. land. (Scand.). Prov. E. rid, to remove 
litter, to grub up. ME. rwlen (pt. t. rid). ' The sclial rnden thine 
weie to-fore the,' who shall clear thy way before thee; O. E. Homi- 
lies, ii. 133. — Icel. rfUja, to rid, to clear out ; Dan. rydde, to clear, 
grub up land. EFries. and Low C.ruden. Teut. type *rud-jan-; 
from *rud-, weak grade of *reud-an- (G. reuten), to clear out. 
Confused with Rid (i). 

RIDDlxB (1), a puzzling question, enigma. (E.) The word has 
lost a final s, and stands for riddles, with a plural riddles-es, if it were 
rightly formed. The loss of s was easy and natural, as it must have 
appeared like the sign of the plural number. ME. redels ; we find F. 
un devinal explained by n redels in Wright’s Vocab. i. 160. ‘The 
kynge putte forth a rydeU* other MSS. redels ; Trevisa,iii. i8i ; and 
see P. Plowman, R. xiii. 184. AS. rMels, also rAdelse, pi. rMelsan, 
Alfred, tr. of Boethins, c. xxvii. § 3 (bk. iii. pr. 4), c. xxxv. $ 5 (bk. 

iii. pr. 12), where it means * ambiguity.’ The pi. rSdelsas also occurs. 
Numb. xii. 8, where the A. V. hu ‘ dark speeches.* I’he lit. sense 
is .* something requiring explanation.’ Formed with suffixes -«/-* 
(for -isloz) from AS. r&d-an, to read, interpret; we still use the phr. 

‘ to read a riddle.’ See Read.4*Dn. raadsel (for *raad-is-lo-), from 
raden, to counsel, to guess ; G. rdthsel (for *rath-is~lo~), from rathen. 
Also O. Low G. rudislo (Galliie). Der. riddle, verb. 

RIDDLE (a), a large sieve. (K) For hriddle, by loss ofinitial h. 
ME. ridil. Prompt. Parv. p. 433. The suffixes -il (or -et) and -er 
being of equal force, we find the corresponding word in the AS. 
hridder, a vessel for winnowing com; Voc. 141. 12; older form 
hrider, Voc. 1. la. Cognate forms ajipear in Irish ereathair, Gael. 
criatkar. Corn, croider ; L. erihrum, a sieve. Lit. sense ‘ separater.’ 
All from the Idg. ^^QREl, to separate; cf. Gk. npi-vuv. See 
CritlO. Der. riddle, verb; cf. AS. hridian, to sift, Luke xxii. 31. 
BlDl^ to be bome along, esp. on a horse. (E.) ME. ryden, pt. t. ) 


rood, pp. riden (with short/); Chaucer, C. T. 94, 169, &c. AS. 
riilan, pt. t. rad, pp. riden, Grein, ii. 378. + Du. rijden ; Icel. riCa ; 
Vtan.ride; Swed. r/do; G. reiten; OllG. ri/an. Teut. type *r«</- 
an-. Cf. also Olrish riad-aim, I drive, ride ; also L. reda (a Celtic 
word), a four-wheeled carriage. From V^KEIDH. Brngmann, i. 
$ 210. Der. ride, sb., rid-er, rU-ing ; also bed-ridden, q. v., raid, q. v., 
ready, q. v., road, q. v. And see Palfirey. 

RIDOE, anything resembling the top of a quadruped’s back, an 
extended protuberance. (K) ME. rigge, a buck, esp. a quadruped’s 
back. King Alisaunder, 5722 ; whence mod. E. ridge. The Northern 
form is rig. We find ‘upon his r/g’ — upon his back, Havelok, 
1 755. We also find rug, Ancren Riwle, p. 264 ; pi. rugges, Layamon, 
540. The double form is due to the AS. y. AS. hrycg, the back of 
a man or beast ; Grein, ii. 1 09. + Du. rug. back, ridge ; Dan. ryg ; 
Swed. rygg; Icel. hryggr; G. rucken; OITG. hrukki. The Teut. 
type answering to AS. hrycg is *hrug-joz, m. Cf. Olrish croccenn, 
(1) hide, (2) the back; Skt. krufich, to be crooked. Der. ridg-y. 
Doublet, rig (3). 

RIDICULOUS, laughable, droll. (T..) In Shak. Temp. ii. 2. 
169. Englished (by the common change from -us to -o«s) from L. 
ridieulus, laughable.— L. ridere, to laugh; sec Risible. Der. 
ridictdom-ly, -ness. Also ridicule, orig. ridicle, as in Foxe, Acts and 
Monuments, pp. 132, 747 (R.), from L. rldiculum, a jest, neut. of 
ridicultis, but changed to ridicule by confusion with F. ridicule, ridicu- 
lous, which is not a sb. but an adj. 

RIDINO, one of the three divisions of the county of York. 
(Scand.) For tkriding ; the loss of th** th being due to the mis- 
divisitm of the compound word North-thriding ; cf. East-thriding, and 
West-thriding. Blackstone explains the thridings ; Comment. ; 
Introd. S 4. And note that the word ihriding was I.atiniscd as 
tridingum, Lilier Ciistumarum, p. 353. (T. Estriding (for Est-triding) 
in Birch, Cartul. Saxon, iii. fi76. — Icel. friSjungr, the third part of 
a thing, the third part of a shire ; sec Cleasby and Vigfusson. — Tccl. 
fridi, third, cognate with E. Third, q. v. Cf. Norweg. tridjung, 
a thi^ part, from tridje, third ; Aasen. 

RIFE, abundant, prevalent. (Scand.) MF.. rif (with long 1), also 
rife, rive, ryfe, rytse ; adv. riue, ryue. ‘ |>cre was sorwc riue ’ = there 
was abundant sorrow. Will, of Palernc, 5414. ‘ Balu per wes riue ’ 
"cvil was abundant there; Layamon, 20079. l.ate AS. rl/e, 
Leechdoms, iii. 164. — Icel. rl/r, munificent, aliundant ; ‘ cf. rlfligr, 
large, munificent ; MSwed. rif, rife. p. Allied to MDn. rijf, rijve, 
‘abundant, copious, or large,’ Hexham; Low G. rive, abnnd.int, 
munificent, extravagant. Cf. Icel. reifa, to liestow, reijfr, a giver; 
reifr , gla d. Der. rife-ly, rife-ness. 

lUFF-RAFF, refuse, rubbish, the ofT-scourings of the populace. 
(P'. — Teut.) ‘I.ines, and circles, and tri.'ingles, and rhombus, and 
rifferaffe;' Gosson, School of Abuse, i.‘;7y, ed. Arber, p. 49, 1. 26. 
Due to ME. rif and raf, every iiarlicle, things of small value. * The 
Sarazins, ilk man, he slouh, alle rif ami ro/’ ^ He slew the Saracens, 
every man of them, every particle of them ; Rob. of Brunne, tr. of 
Langtoft, p. 1 51. And again : ‘ That neither he no hi.se suld chalange 
rif no raf' That neither he nor his should claim a single hit of il ; 
id. p. 1 1 j , 1. 2. — P*. rif et raf; as, ‘ II ne luy lairra rif ny raf, he will 
strip him of all ; ’ Col. Cf. Walloon rif, raf ; WFlem. rtfraf. So 
also : ‘ On n’y a laissil- ne rifle, ne rafie, they have swept all away, 
they have left no manner of thing behind them ; ’ id. The lit. sense 
of rif is ‘ a piece of plunder of small value ; ’ it is closely related to 
P'. rifler, ‘to rifle, ransack, spoile, make havock or clean work, 
sweep all away before him ; ’ id. So also MP'. raffier, ‘ to rifle, ravage, 
to sweep all away,’ id. The connected £. words are Rifle (1) and 
Raffle, q. V. Cf. MItal. raffoJa ruffdla, ‘ by riffraffe, by hooke or 
crooke. Iw pinching or scraping ; * ]<'lorio. 

RIFLE (i), to carry off as plunder, spoil, strip, rob. (F. — Teut.) 
ME. P. Plowman, B. v. 234. -OK. and MB’, rifler, ‘to rifle, 
ransack, spoile, make havock,’ Cot. Norm. dial, rifler (Dnm^ril). 
A word prob. due to the Norse sea-kings. P'ormed as a frequentative 
from Icel. hrlfa, to catch, to grapple, seize, rifa (usu. spelt hri/a), to 
pull up, scratch, gra.^ ; related to which are hri/sa, to rob, pillage, 
hrifs, sb., plunder. ^ The P\ rifler (from Icel. hrlfa) and rafler 
(from G. raffen) were not connected in the first instance, but the 
similarity of sound drew them together, as recorded in the E, riff-raff, 
q. V. P gr* rifl-tr. 

RIFLE (2), a musket with a barrel spirally grooved to give the 
bullet a rota^ motion. (Low G.) A modern word ; rifle and rifle- 
man appear in Todd’s Johnson, ed. 1827. ‘ Rifled arms were known 
on the continent about the middle of the 1 7lh century ; they do not 
appear to have been intnxluced into the British service till the time 
of the American revolutionary war ; ’ Engl. Cycl. p. The sb. r/fle 
is a short form for rifled gun, and is due to the technical word rifle, to 
groove ; particularly, to groove in a spiral manner. — I.ow G. rifeln, 
EP'ries. riffeln, to furrow, chamfer ; EFries. riffel, a grove ; cf. Dan. 
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to rifle, rific^ a groove ; Swed. reffla, to rifle ; cf. reffelbosiOt a 
rifled gnn. » I.ow G. (EFrics.) rt/«n, to scratch ; Swed. rifva, to scratch, 
tear, grate, grind ; Icel. rifa, to rive ; see ^ve. So also G. riefe^ 
a furrow, ri^tn, to rifle (from Low G.)> ^ 'f'tte AS. gerifiian does 

not correspond to £. rt/fe, but to the old verb rivel, to wrinkle ; see 
Bivd. it is, however, a related word. Der.riJle-maH. 

TtXFT, a fissure. (Scand.) In Spenser, F. Q. i. a. 30. ME. 
re/tf Rom. of the Rose, 2661; ryfte, Prompt. Parv. p. 433. — Dan. 
riftf a rift, rent, crevice, from r<v«, to rive ; Norw. rijt, a rift ; Icel. 
riptf a breach of contract, from rifa, to rive. Cf. .Swed. rr/va, a rift, 
strip, cleft, gap ; from Swed. rr/va, to tear, rive. See Rive. Der. 
ri/ty verb. Temp. v. 45, spelt ry/t in Palsgrave. 

RIO (I). to fit up a ship with tackle. (Scand.— Low G.) Also to 
dress up a i)crson, but this is the jocular use of the word, and not the 
old sense, as supposed by Johnson. In Shak., only in the nautical 
sense; Temp. i. 2. 146, v. 224, &c. ‘High rigged ships;' Surrey, 
tr. of Virgil, iv. ^5 ; L. text, cehas naues, Avn. iv. 397. ' I rygge 
a shyppe, 1 make it redye ; ’ Palsgrave. Of Scand. origin ; the traces 
of the word arc slight. — Norweg. rigga, to bind up, wrap round ; in 
some districts, to rig a ship; rigg, sb., rigging of a ship; Aasen. 

( 'f. Swed. dial, rigga fd, to harness a horse, put harness on him. Allied 
to Pomeran. rigeu, Westphal. riggen, to tack together; Du. rijgen, 
to tack together, reef sails, from rij, a row; G. reihertf to tack 
together, to arrange, from reihe, a row. Cf. I^ow G. rige, a row, 
rank, arrangement. See Row (1). Der. rig, sb., rigg-ing. 

RIG- (a), a frolic, prank. (E. ?) ‘ Of running such a rig ; * Cowper, 
John Gilpin. 'Aig, a frolic; ’ Halliwell. Riggish, wanton; Shak. 
Antony, ii. 2. 245. The verb rigge, to be wanton, occurs in Levins, 
col. 119 , 1. 6. Certainly connected with Wriggle. Cf. Norw. 
rigga, to rock ; EFrics. wriggen, to wriggle ; Dn. wrikken, to stir to 
and fro, wriggelen, to wriggle. And see lUoketa. 

RIG (3), a ridge. (K.) ‘ Amang the rigs o’ barley ; * Rums. ME. 
(Northern) rig, a ridge ; see Ridge. 

RIGADOORT, a lively dance for a single couple. (F.— Prov.) 
‘Irish jig, and ancient rigadoon;' Ryron, The Walt*, no. In 
Railey (17,^5).— F. rigaudon, rigodQH ; spelt rigodon in J696 (Hatz- 
feld). Said to be from Rigaud, the name of a dancing-master 
(Hatzfeld). Rigaud is a Prov. name, and Mistral, s. v. Rigaudoun, 
a rigadoon, says tliat Rigaud, the dancing-master, lived at Marseilles, 
and that the dance was prohibited by the parliament of Provence in 
1664 (^nil 3). 

RIGHT, erect, straight, correct, true, just, proper, exact. (£.) 
ME. right, Wyclif, Matt. iii. 3 ; &c. AS. riht, adj., Grein, ii. 378. + 
Du. regt ; Icel. rrttr (for *rehlr) ; Dan. ret ; Swed. rat ; G. reckt, 
OllCf. reht\ Goth, raihts. fi. All from Teut. type *rehtoz, Idg. type 
*rektos, as in L. rectus. Cf. also W. rhaith, sb., right, Olrish reeht, 
law. The Idg. *rektos is for *rcg-tos, from <^KEG, to rule. See 
Regent.. Sec Rectitude. Der. right, adv., A.S. rihte; right, 
sb., AS. riht ; right-ly, righl-ness, AS. rihtnes ; right, verb, AS. rihtan ; 
right-ful, P. Plowman, R. prol. 127; right-ful-ly, right’ful-ness. Also 
right-eaus, well known to be a corruption of ME. rightwis, Pricke of 
Conscience, 9154, AS. rihtwh, Grein, ii. 381, a compound of riht and 
«;is = wise, i. e. wise as to what is right. Palsgrave has the curious 
intermediate form ryghtuous. Hence righi-euus-ly, AS. rihtwislice 
(Grein); right -ems-tuss, ME. rightwisnesse, Wyclif, Mattvi. i,Lake, 
i« 75 f -AS. rihtwisnes (Grein). From the same root are rect-idude, 
rect-i-fy, rect-nr, reet-angle, rect-i-lineal, as well as reg-al, rtg-ent. See. ; 
also eor-rect, di-rect, e-reet. Also regent. 

RIGID, stiff, severe, strict. (L.) In Ren Jonson, Epistle to a 
Friend, Underwoods, Iv. 17. — L. rigidus, stiff.— 1 « rigere, to be stiff. 
Rrugmann, i. $ 875. Der. rigiddy, -ness, rigid-i-ty. Also rig-our, 
Chaucer, C. T. 11087 (F 775), from OF. rigour (mod. F. rigueur) 
< 1 .. rigorem,VLce. of rigor, harshness; rigor-aus. Cor. iii. i. 267, from 
F. rigoreux, ‘ rigorous,’ Cot. ; rigor-ous-ly, -ttess. 

RIGMAROliR, a long unintclligiMe story. (Hybrid: E. and 
F.— L.) The word is certainly a corruption of ragman-rtdl, once 
a very common exjircssion for a long list of names, hence a long 
unconnected story. See my note to P. Plowman, C. i. 73, where it 
occurs as rageman ; Anecdota Literaria, by T. Wright, 1844, P* 
where a poem called Ragman-roll is printed ; Wright’s Homes of 
Other Days, p. 247; Jamieson’s Diet., where we leam that the 
Scottish nobles gave the name of ragman-rolls to the collection of 
deeds by which they were constrained to subscribe allegiance to 
Edw. I, A.D. 1296; Towneley Mysteries, p. 31 1, where a catalogue 
of sins is called a rci//« 0/ ragman; Skelton, Garl. of l.anrell, 1 . 1490, 
and Dyce’s note; P. Plowman’s Crede, 1. 180 ; Cowel’s law Diet., 
and Todd’s Johnson, s.v. rigmarole. Also the long note on ragman- 
roll in Halliwell. p. The precise meaning of ragman (oldest 
spelling rageman, but apparently with hard g) is not known. It 
first occurs as * the name given to a statute of 4 Edw. I (appointing 
justices to hear and determine complaints of injuries done within 25 | 


years previous), and to certain articles of inquisition associated with 
proceedings of Quo Warranto under this statute ; ' N. E. D., q. v. 
We also find rageman used to mean the devil ; see P. Plowman, C. 
xix. 122, and the note. y. The word r<dl is F. ; see RolL With 
raggeman we may perhaps compare Icel. ragmenni, a craven person, 
coward, ragmennska, cowardice; from Icel. ragr, a cowara, and 
maSr {^^mannr), a man. Cf. Swed. raggeti, the devil; Rietz cites 
ON. ragveettr, an evil spirit, lit. ‘a cowardly wight,’ where veetir is 
our £. wight » G. wieht in hosewicht, a bad spirit. I'o call a person 
ragr was to offer him the greatest possible insult. ^ The word 
roll was sometimes pronouneed row (see Jamieson) ; hence we find 
in I.evins, ed. 1,^70 : ‘ Ragmanrew, scries,’ where rew^row. 
RIGOIi, a circlet. (Ital. — G.) In Shak. 2 Hen. IV, iv. 5. 36. — 
Ttal. rigolo, ‘a little wheel under a sledge;’ Torriano. Dimin. 
from Ital. rigo, riga, a line. — OlIG. riga, a line, also, a circum- 
ference of a circle (G. reihe). Allied to 10. mo ; sec Row (1). See 
Notes on K Etym., p. 240. 

RHiR, to vex ; see Roil. 

RIJjIi, a streamlet, small brook. (Low G.) ‘ The bourns, the 
brooks, the becks, the rills, the rivulets;’ Drayton, Polyolbion, 
Song i. 78. (He also has the dimin. rill-et in the same .Song, 1 . 264.) 
— Low G. riUe, used in the sense of a small channel made liy rain- 
water running off meadows, also, a rill ; see Rremrn Worterbuch. So 
also £F ries. and Dan. dial, rille, a streamlet. p. Rille would appear 

to Ik: a contraction from Teut. ^rv)elc, a dimin. of AS. ride or riSc, 
a stream, a common word ; cognate with O. Low G. ride, a water- 
course, N Fries, ride or ride, a stream or rill. y. The A.S. 1 in rifle 
was probably long, as there are numerous streams in N. Germany 
with the name reide (Leo); and Halliwell gives South E. rithe, 
a small stream. Robin ( p. 432) gives the Norm, dialect ride, rille, 
as the name of a small stream, which appears in old charters as 
Ridula, Risila, Risla. Sec my Notes on E. Etym., p. 249. Cf. L. 
ri-ufis, a stream. Der. rill-et, rill, verli. 

RIM, a border, edge, verge. (E.) 1. ME. rim, rym. ‘ Rym of 

a whele ; ’ Prompt. Parv. A.S. rima, rim ; in the comp, sa-rima, sen- 
shore, lit. sea-rim ; A. S. Chron. an. 897 ; see Sweet, A. S. Reader. 
C'f. W. rhim, rhimp, rhimyn, a rim, cdgc.+Iccl. rimi, a strip of land. 
Perhaps allied to (L rand, a rim; and to Rind (Klage). Rrugmann, 
i. § 421. 2 . We also find rim used in the sense of peritoneum or 

inner membrane of the belly, as in Shak. Hen. V, iv. 4. 15 ; and see 
Pricke of Conscience, 1 . 520, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, 
1343; the sense may be ‘border,* hence envelope or integument. 
Cf. EFrics. rim, rim, margin, border. 

RIME (1), verse, poetry ; the correspondence of sounds at the 
ends of verses. (F. — L. — Gk.) Usually spelt rhyme, by confusion 
with rhythm, which is a later form of the same word. Rut the ME. 
form was rime ; and I have not found an instance of the spelling 
rhyme before A.D. 1550; or hardly so soon. Dr. Schmidt omits to 
sbite that the first folio of Shak. has the spelling rime, Two Gent, of 
Verona, iii. 2. 69, Merry Wives, v. 5. 95, L.L.L. i. 2. 190; See. It 
is rime in Minsheu, ed. 1G27, and in Cotgrave ; ryme in Palsgrave. 
ME. rime, ryme, Chaucer, C. T. 13639 (R 1899). — OF. rime, F. 
rime, found in the 12th cent. (Hatzfeld). From L. ace. rhythmum, 
which became fem.; from nom. rhythrnus.mmCik. fivSfios, measured 
motion, time, measure; see Rhythm. From the same classical 
source was derived MHG. rim, in the sense of verse ; which is quite 
a distinct word from OHG. rim, a number, cognate with AS. rtm, 
number, which is of true Teutonic origin, and cognate with W. rhif, 
number. The OF. rime, in very early use, was the source of Ital., 
Span., Port, rima ; and even of Du. rijm, G. reim, Icel. rima. Der. 
rime, verb (usually rhyme), ME. rymen, rimen, ('haucer, C. T. 1461 
(A 1459) ; rimeless (usually rhyme-less) ; rim-er (usually rhymer), 
spelt riWr in the first folio ed. of Shak. Antony, v. 2. 215; rime-ster 
(usually rAyme-s^er), the suffix of which is discussed under Spinster. 
RIMg (2), hoarfrost, frozen dew. (E.) The word has lost initial 
h, and stands for hrime. ME. rime, ryme. ‘ Ryme, frost, pruina ; ’ 
Prompt. Parv. AS. Arim, to translate L. pruina ; Ps. cxviii. 83, ed. 
Spelman (margin). HhDu. rijm ; Icel. Arim ; Dan. riim ; Swed. rim. 
Cf. also G. reif, MHG. rife, OHG. hrifa, hoar-frost; Du. rijp, 
hoar-frost. Der. rim-y. 

RIMER, a tool for enlarging holes in metal. (E.) From AS. 
ryman, to enlai^, make room. — AS. rum, room ; see ]^om. 
RIMFLE, to ripple, as the surface of water. (E.) ‘The rimpling 
of the brook ;’ Crabbe, Parish Register, pt. i (^. 1802). Cf. ME. 
rimpled, wrinkled ; Rom. Rose, 4495. From AS. hrymp-, mutated 
form of hrump-, weak grade of hrimpan, to wrinkle ; cf. the gloss : 

* rv gosa, Iwere gehrumpnan ; ’ Voc. 521. 10. Sec Ripple (2). 
RIND, the external covering, as the bark of trees, skin of fruit. 
(E.) ME. rind, rinde ; Ancren Riwle, p. 150, 11 . 4, 8. A.S. «/#<*, 
the bark of a tree, Voc. 216. 5 ; also, a crust (of bread), Ailfrics 
Horn. ii. 1 14, last line but one.+MDn. rinde, ‘the liarkeof a tree; 
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Hexham ; ('*■ rinde, OIIG. rinta, f. Prob. allied to G. rand, a rim, 
and to Blm (KIuot). 

BINDEBFE^t an infectious disease of cattle. (G. and L.) 
Modern. — tj. rinderpest, cnttle-disease. — G. rinder, pi. of rind, an 
ox ; and pest, a pest, plague, from L. pestis. Kind is allied to E. 
rother ; see Bother and Pest. 

BINQCt), a circle. (E.) Fothring, initial h being lost. ME. 

Chaucer, C, T. 10561 (F 347). AS. hring ; Grein, ii. 106.4* 
Du. ringi Low G. ring, rink, hremen Wurteibuch ; Icel. kringr; 
.Swed. and Dan. ring ; G. ring, OIIG. hrinc, Teut. type *hreagoz ; 
Idg, type *kreiighos. Allied by gradation to theldg. type *khronghos, 
as in OlUilg. krqgii, Russ. krug{e), a ring, circle. See also 
Bank, Harangue. Note that the e of 'lent. *krengoz is pre- 
served in Finn, rengas, a ring, an early loan-word from Teutonic 
(Slrcitberg). Der. ring, verb, K. John, iii. 4. 31 ; ring-dove, so 
named from the ring on its neck ; ring-ed ; ring-lead-er, a Hen. VI, 
ii. 1. 170; ring-let, used to mean ‘a small circle,’ 'Temp. v. 37; 
ring-straked, i. c. streaked with rings, (!ien. xxx. 35 ; ring-umrm, a 
skin disea.se in which rings appear, as if formed by a worm, Levins, 
cil. 1,570. Doublet, rin?. 

BINQ (3), to sound a bell, tinkle. (E.) ME. ringen, Chaucer, C. T. 
3894. AS. kringan, to clash, ring; byrnan kringdon, breastplates 
clashed, Reowulf, 337, cd. Grein ; ringden ^ belle, they rang the 
bells, A. S. Chron. an. 1131. The verb is weak, as in Scand., but 
mod. K. has pt. t. rang, j)p. mng (by analogy with sing')', we also 
find pp. rongen, rungen, in Allit. Morte Arthure, 11 . 462, 976, 1.5S7. 
4 -Du. ringen', Icel. kringja; cf. hrang, sb., a din; Dan. ringe', 
Swed. ringa. Imitative. Der. ring, sb., ring-er. 

BIN'K.a space for skating on wheels, a course for the game of 
curling. (E.) The former use is modern; the latter is mentioned in 
Jamieson’s Diet. It njiiiears to be a dialectal variant of ring; com- 
pare the use of ring in the compound prize-ring. As to the form, 
we may compare tlie I.ow G. rink used as a variant of ring ; sec the 
Krcmeii Wiirtcrbuch ; NFries. rink, variant of ring ; and vulgar E. 
anythink anytking. See Bing ( 1 ). 

BIITSB, to cleanse with clean water, m.nke quite clean. (F. — L.?) 
Piov. E. rinck, reach; E. I). D. * He may rynse a pychcr;’ Skelton, 
Magnificence, 319a. * Rynce this cujipc ;’ Rel. Antiq. i. 7, col. i. 

*Kense thynteyth; * Medical Works of 14th cent.,ed. llenslow,p. 35, 
1. 13. --OF. raincer (Littre), MF. rinser, * to rcinse linnen clothes;* 
Cot. ; mod. F. rimer, p. Of doubtful origin. The forms rineer, 
raincer, seem to be contractions of OF. recincier, to rinse (Godefroy) ; 
cf. Picard reehimher, to rinse. Koiting (§ 7988) derives this OF. 
verb from a L. type *requinquiare, due to L. quinquare, to cleanse, 
jiurify, a verb cited in the 4th ccntuiy (Lewis). Cf. mod. Prov. 
ritisar (Mistral); OProv. rezensar (Hartsch). 

BIOT, tumult, uproar. (F.) ME. rh/e, Chaucer, C. T. 4390; 
Ancreii Kiwle, p. 198, last line. — F. riofe, * a brabbling, brawling ; ' 
Cot. Cf. Prov. riola, dispute, strife (Hartsch) ; Ital. riotta, quarrel, 
di.s])ute, riot, uproar. The orig. sense seems to l^e * dispute;’ 

of nncert.'iin origin. See Diez and Kbrtiiig. Dor. riW, verb, ME. 
rioten, Cliaucer, C. T. 4413 (A 4414), from F\ rioter, ‘to chide,’ 
Cot. ; riot-er, ME. riot our, Chaucer, C. 'f. 13595 ^^0 » riot-ous, 

id. 4406, from F. rioteux ; riot-ons-ly, -ness, 

BIF, to divide by tearing ojien, cut ojicn, tear oj^m for .se.*irching 
into, (Scand.) *Kip up griefe;* Spenser, F. (). i. 7. 39. [It does 
not seem to lie the same word as ME. rippen, used in the Ormulum 
in the sense of ‘seize;’ this is a variant of ME. ruppen, to rob, 
Layamon, 10584, and allietl rather to G. rupfen, to pluck, than to 
the present word.] It corresponds to ME. ripen, used in the 
secondary sense of to grope, probe, search into, also used occasion- 
ally (like the mod. word) with the prep, up, * Rypande , . the 
reyncs and hert ’ searching the reins and heart (said of God), Allit. 
Poems, H. 592. ‘To rype vpe the Romaynes’«=-to search out the 
Romans, Morte Arthure, 1877. ‘The riche kinge ransnkes ,, and 
vp ryp*s the renkes ’ the rich king seeks for and searches out the 
men, id. 3940. ‘To ripe thair war’= to search their ware (where 
two MSS. have ransake), Cursor Miindi, 4893. ‘I rype in olde maters, 
je fouble ; ’ also, ‘ I ryppe a seame that is sowed ; * Palsgrave. 
A Northern word, of Scand. origin. -►Norweg. ripa, to scratch, 
score with the point of a knife (Aasen) ; Swed. dial, ripa, to scratch, 
also to pluck asunder (cf. E. rip open), Rietz; Swed. repa, to 
scratch, to ripple flax ; repa upp, to rip up ; repa, sb., a scratch ; Dan. 
oprippe, to rip up ; Wl-'lem. open-rippen, to rip up ; Low G. repen, to 
ripple flax (Liibben). Allied to Bipple (1), and Bipple (3). 
Pe r, rip , sb. ; ripp-le (1), ([.v., ripple (3), q.v. 

BIPE* developed, mature, arrived at ])crfection. (E.) ME. 
ripe, rype, Chaucer, C. T. 17032 (11 S3). AS. ripe ; ‘and swa swa 
ripe yrff fortmddon ’ ■» and trotl [all ] down like ripe com ; ASlfrcd, 
tr. of Bedai i. 1 3 . This adj. signifies ‘ fit for reaping,’ .and (like the 
sb. rip, harvest) is derived from the strong verb ripaa, to reap ; see 


Beap.*fDu. nyp; whence njpen, to ripen; G. ret/, OHG. ri/!; 
whence rei/en, to ripen. Der. ri^ly, -nest ; also ripen, verb, from 
AS. ripian, Gen. xviii. 13 . 

BIPiPIiB (1), to pluck the seeds from stalks of flax by drawing 
an iron comb through them. (K) A Northern word ; sec Jamieson. 
ME. ripplen, ripelen. * Rypelynge of flax, or other lyke, Avulsio;* 
Prompt. Parv. ‘ Hoc rupeste, a repylle-stok* i.e. an implement for 
cleaning flax; Voc. 795. 16. An early example is ripling-combe, in 
A Nominale, cd. Skeal, 1 . 545. The cleaning of flax was also termed 
ribbing (a weakened form of ripping) ; see Prompt. Parv., p. 433, 
note 3. B. Ripple is not to be taken as the frequentative form of 
rip, but as termed from the sb. ripple, a flax-comb (Jamieson): and 
this sb. is derived from rip- (weak grade of the strong AS. verb 
rip-an, to reap, cut) by help of the suffix -le, sometimes nsed to 
express the instrument by which a thing is done, as in beet-le^a. 
beat-er ; stopp-le, used for Bto])ping, lad-le, used for lading out, 
gird-le, nsed for girding. So ripple instrument for ripping off 
the flax-seeds; cf. Swed. repa, to ripjde flax; see Bip.+f^u. repel, 
a ripple, from repen, to beat flax (Hexham); whence repelen, to 
ripple; Low G. repe, a ripple, in the dialect of Brunswidc called 
repel, reppel, Bremen Wirrterbuch; I’omcran. riipeln, to ripple flax. 
The Du. repel is from the 2nd grade *raip- (Franck) of Teut. *reipan-, 
to reap ; see Bipe. Cf. G. rifel, a riiqde ; whence riffeln, to strip 
fla x. See Bipple (3). 

BTPpr.'B (2), to cause or show wrinkles on the surface, like 
running water. (E.) The essential idea in the riopling of water is 
that it shows wrinkles on the surface. The earliest quotation in 
Richardson and Johnson is the following ; ‘ I.eft the Keswick road, 
and turned to the left through shady lanes along the vale of Eeman, 
which runs rippling over the stones;’ Gray, to Dr. Vkarton, 
Oct. 18, 1 769. But Dampier has : ‘ a great ripling ; ’ A New Voyage 
(1699); ii. pt. 2. p. 10. As ])ointed out by Richardson, it is a 
by-form or contraction of the older verb to rimple ; ‘ As gilds the 
muon the rimfling of the brook,’ Crabbe, P.irish Register, part i, 
ed. 1807 ; where the edition of 1834 has rippling. MIC. rimplen, to 
wrinkle, whence the pp. rymplyd, explained l)y ‘ Rugatus ’ in I’romj)!. 
Parv%; cf. ‘a riw/>/«/ vecke ’ •* a wrinkled old woman, Rom. of the 
Rose, 4 195. 'I'his verb is from the sb. rimple or rimpil ; ‘ Rympyl, or 
rymple, or wrynkly, Ruga;’ Prompt. Parv. —AS. hrympel, to trans- 
late L. ruga, a wrinkle, in a gloss; Voc. 531. 4 (where it is mis- 
written hryftel), .See Buinple.-f MDu. rimpel, ‘a wrinckle, or 
a foldc,’ Hexham ; rimpelen, ‘ to wrinckle ; * id. fi. The A.S. 
hrympel is from the weak grade (hrump-) of hrimpan, to wrinkle, of 
which the pp. ge-hrumpen occurs in a gloss; Voc. 521. lo.^OHG. 
hrim/an, MUG. rimpfen, to bend together, crook, wrinkle; cl. 
mod.G. rUtnpfen, to crook, bend, wrinkle. From Teut. base *Arrm/i-. 
Cf. the similar base *kremp-, as in Crimp, q.v. Dor. ripple, sb. 
BIFFIjE (3), to scratch slightly. (.Scand.) In the Whitby 
Glossary, by F. K. Robinson (E. D. S.). ‘ Having slightly rippled 

the skin of his left arm ; ' HolLand, tr. of Ammianus, ]>. 364 ; .sec 
Trench, Select Glossary (where it is wrongly connected with the 
word above). ‘ Ripple, rcscinderc ; ’ Levins. 'Phis is merely a 
freementative (or diminutive) fonn of Bip, q.v. 

B 18 E, to ascend, go ujjward. (E.) ME. risen, pi. t. root (pi. 
risen), pp. ; Chaucer, C. T. 825, 1501 (A 823, 1499). AS. 
rlsan, pt. t. ras (pl.ri.so;/), pp, risen ; Grein, ii. 382 .< 4 *Du. rijzen, orig. 
‘to move,’ and in MDu. ‘to fall,* contrary to the E. sense ; Icel. 
risa ; OIIG. risan, to move up, ri.se ; also to move down, fall; 
Goth, reisan, pt. t. rats (pi. risum), pp. risans ; only in the 
comp, ur-reisan. p. All fioin 'J'eut. type *reisan- (pt. t. rats, pp. 
risenoz), to sliji away, orig. expressive of motion only; cf. Skt. ri, 
to distil, ooze (we sjieak of the rise of a river); see Bivulet. 
The MDu. rijzen also means 'to fall;’ het loof riJ-A/, the leaves 
fall (Hexham). Dor. sb., Hen. V, iv. i. 289; a-rise, q.v.; 
ris-ing, a tumult, also a tumour, Levit. xiii. 2 ; also raise, q. v., 
rear, q. v. 

BIBIBLE, laughable, amusing. (F. - L.) In Minshcu, ed. 1627. 
— F. risible, ‘fit or worthy to be laughed .at ; ’ Cot.— L. rijift/Vt', 
laughable.— L. risi-, from ris-um, supine of rtdire, to laugh; with 
suffix -bills. See Bidiculous. Dor. risibl-y, risibil-i-ty. From the 
same L. verb (jip. rlsus) are ar-ride (rare,-^L. arridere, to laugh at), 
dc-ride^e-ris-ion, de-rh-ive, ir-ris-ion, rid-ic-ul-otts. 

BISB, hazard, danger, peril. (F.— Ital.-L.) Spelt risque in 
Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. — F. risque, ‘ pcrill ; * Cot. [Cf. Itnl. risicn, 
(in Ariosto, riseo), formerly risigo, as in Florio ; Span, riesgo, risk ; 
Late L. risigus, riseits, risk.] Borrowed from Ital. risico (risehio, 
risigo), hazard, peril (Torriauo). This seems to be the same word 
as S{)an. riseo, a steep abrupt rock; from whence the sense of 
‘ danger ’ may easily have arisen among sailors. Hence Span. 
arriesgar {arriscar in Minshcu), to venture into danger, lit. * to go 
against a rock,’ where the prefix ar- stands for L. ad~ 1 >efore r follow- 
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ing, as usual ; also arriseado, bold, forward (lit. venturesome); Itab 
arrisehiar$i, to venture oneself, arrischiato, hazardous. — L. reseeartf 
to cut back, to cut off short or abruptly ; whence the Span. sb. riseo 
(Ital. risieo) was formed in the same way as K. scar, an abrupt rock, 
is formed from the root of the verb to shear or cut off. i- L. re-, back ; 
and secure, to cut ; see Re- and Beotion. p. This suggestion is due 
to Dies ; he supports it by citing mod. Truv. rezegue, risk, rezegd, to 
cut off ; resega, risk, also a saw, in the dialect of Como ; Port, riseo, 
risk, also a rock, crag, also a dash with the pen, riscar, to raze out 
with the pen (<L. resecare, i.e. to cut out). And cf. Ital. risieo, 
risk, with risega, a jutting out, risegare, riseeare, to cast off ; &c. 
^ Devic suggests a comiexion with Arab r/z7, riches, good fortune, 
Rich. Diet. p. 731, but a risk is bad fortune; and, when he cites the 
Span, arriesgar os showing a prefix ar- Arab. def. article al-, he 
forgets that the verbal prefix better represents the I« ad. Resides, 
the Ital. word is risieo, spelt risigo in Florio. Mistral has mod. Prov. 
risque, riseo, risk; Gascon arrisque. See Kdrting, § 7995« 
risk, verb, risk-y, 

RISSOLE, a dish of minced meat or fish with bread-crumbs, &c., 
fried. (K.— L.) AF. russole, Chron. Monasterii de Abingdon, ed. 
.Stevenson, ii. 308. Mod. V. rissole ; OF. roiAso/# (Godefroy), roussole. 
i-L. type *russeola ; from L. russeus, reddish, or rather brownish ; 
from the colour. — L. rttssus, red ; see Russet. 

RITE, a religious ceremony. (L.) ‘ With sacred rites ; * .Spenser, 

F. Q. i. 12. 36.— L. rttus, a custom, esp. a religious custom. Cf. 
Skt. riti-, a going, also way, usage, manner ; from ri, to go, flow.— 
^REl, to go, mu, let flow. Cf. Brugmann, ii. $ 498. ^ The F. rit 

or rite seems to have been little used ; though found as rit in the 1 4th 
cent. (Hatzfeld). Der. riiu-al, from F. ritual, ‘ rituall,’ Cot., from 
L. ritu-dlis, from rltu-, stem of ritus ; ritu-nl-ly ; ritu-al-ism, ritu- 
al-ist. 

RIVAL, a competitor. (F. — L.) For the sense, see Trench, 
On the Study of Words. In .Shak. Two Gent. ii. 4. 174. — F. rival, 
sb., * a rival, corrival, competitor in love ; ’ Cot. — L. riualis, sb., one 
who uses the same brook as another, a near neighbour, a rival.— L. 
riufilis, adj., belonging to a brook. — L. riu-us, a brook, stream ; with 
suffix -alis. See Rivulet. Der. rival, adj., rival, verb, K. l^ar, 
i. I. 194; riW-ry, a coined word. 

RIVE, to split, tear, slit. rend. (Scand.) ME. riuen, ryuen (with 
u-v), Chaucer, C. T. 12762 (C 82S). — Teel, ri/a, pt. t. ret/, pp. 
ri/inn ( — E. riven), to rive, tear ; Dan. rive ; Swed. rt/va, to scratch, 
tear. p. Allied to Gk. iptiveiv, to throw or dash down, tear down ; 
L. ripa, a bank, a shore. Tent, base *rei/- ; Idg. base *reip-. Der. 
rif-t, q. V. And see rifle (j), rivel ; also riv-er. 

RIVEL, to wrinkle. (E.) ‘Praise from the rivelVd lips of 
toothless, bald Decrepitude ; * Cowpei , 'J'ask, b. ii. 1 . 488. ‘ And 

rivell'd up with heat;’ Dryden, Flower and the I.eaf, 378. ME. 
riuelen (with « for v); * Al my face ... So riueled ; ’ Gower, C. A. 
iii. 370 ; bk. viii. 2829. AS. ge-riflian, to wrinkle (Napier’s Glosses) ; 
rifelede, gloss on I., rugosus (id.). A freejuentative form ; from *rif-, 
weak grade of 'I’eut, *reif-an-, as seen in leel. rtfa, to rive ; see 
above. Cf. AS. gerifod, wrinkled, A^lfric’s Horn. i. 614. 

RIVER, a large stream of running water. (F. — L.) ME. riuer 
(with u^v); Chaucer, C. T. 3026 ( A .3024) ; Rob. of Glouc., p. i , 1 . 14. 
— AF. rivere ; OF. riviere, mod. F. riviere, a. river, stream. It is the 
same word as Span, rihera, a shore, strand, sea-coast. Port, ribeira, a 
meadow near the bank of a river (whence ribeiro, a brook), Ital. 
riviera, ashore, a Ixink, also a river.— Late L. ripdria, (i) sea-shore 
or river-bank, (2) a river (Ducange) ; fern, of ripTirius, adj., formed 
from ripa, a. bank. Allied to Gk. ipin-vq, a broken clifT, scaur (hence, 
a steep edge or bank), from the base REIP, to rive, rend, tear off, 
seen in Gk. ipeinuv, to tear down, and in £. rive ; sce Rive. Cf. 
E. ri/t, a fissure, from the same source. Der. river-horse, the hippo- 
potamus, Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. viii. c. 25. Also (from L. ripa') 
ar-riv e, q. v . fli?* ATo/ allied to rivulet. 

RIVEt, an iron pin for fastening armour, &c. together. (F.— 
Scand.) ‘ The armourers. With busy hammers closing rivets up ; ’ 
Hen. V, iv. chor. 13. ‘With a palsy-fumbling at his gorget Shake 
in and out the rivet \ ' Troil. i. 3. 175. Ryvet, revet. Palsgrave. ME, 
ryvette\ Voc. 573. 37. — F. rivet, ‘the welt of a shooe,’ Cot. It also 
meant a rivet, as in the Sn])p. to Godefroy. Cf. Walloon rivet, a 
running noose (Sigart). In Hamilton’s F. IJict. rivet is explained by 
* rivet, "and marked as a farrier’s term. — F. river, ‘to rivet, or clench, 
to fasten or tume back the point of a naile, &c. ; also, to thrust the 
clothes of a bed in at the sides ; * Cot. B. The word is Scand., as 
shown by the Aberdeen word riv, to rivet, clench, Shetland riv, to sew 
coarsely and slightly; which see in Jamieson. — Icel. n/a, to tack 
together, sew loosely together; n/a satnan, to stitch to|^her, an 
expression which occurs in the Edda, i. 346. 4-O. I.ow G. ritilon, 
reOolon, to patch, sew together (Gallee). Perhaps allied to Icel. 
to swaddle. Der. rivet, verb, Hamlet, iii. 2. 90; Palsgrave 


has : ‘ I revel a nayle, /e riue ; ’ also : * Ryvet this nayle, and then 
it wyll holcie faste.’ 

RxVULET, a small stream. (L.) In Milton, P.^ L. ix. 420 ; 
Drayton, Muses’ Elysium, Nymph. 6. 1. 90. Not F., but an K. 
dimin., formed with suffix -e/from L. rtMuZ-trs, a small stream, dimin. 
of rtuns, a stream, river. Cf. Ital. rivoletto (Torriano). See Rival. 
Pe r, (f rom L. riu-us) riv-al, q. v., de-rive, q. v. And see rite, 
RIX-DOIJliAR, the name of a eoin. (Du.— G.) ‘Pie accepted 
of a rix-dollar;* Evelyn's Diary, Aug. 28, 1641 ; Evelyn was then at 
Leyden. — Du. rijks-daalder, a rix-dollar. Hexham gives rijcksdaelder, 

‘ a rix-daller, a jicece of money of five schillings, or 50 stivers.'— G. 
reichsthtder, *a dollar of the empire.*- G. reichs, gen. case of reieh, 
empire, allied to reieh, rich, jiowerful ; and thaler, a dollar ; see Rich 
and Dollar. 

ROACH, a kind of fish. (F. — Tent.) Allied to the carp, but 
confused with the ray ami the skate ; fish-naincs lieing very vaguely 
used. MM roehe. ‘ Roche, fysche, Rocha, Rnchia ; ’ Prompt. Parv. 
— ONorth F. and Walloon roehe, f)F. roee, tAV.rosse (Cot.'). — MDu. 
roeh, ‘ a fish called a scait ; ’ Hexham ; Du. rog.-f-Dan. rokke, a ray ; 
Swed. rocka, a ray, thorn-back ; Low G. ruche, whence G. roehe, 
a roach, ray, thorn-back ; cf. AS. reohhe, a kind of fish. Teut. base 
*ruhh- ; P'ranck. Cf. AS. ruA, rough. 

ROAD, a way for passengers. (E.) Also used of a place where 
sliips ride at anchor; this is the same word, the I*', rade being bor- 
niwed from Teutonic. Also used in the sense of raid or foray ; 1 Sam. 
xxvii. 10. Shak. has the word in all three senses ; (1) Much Ado, v. 

33; (2) 'I'wo Gent. i. 1. 53; (3) Cor. iii. 1. 5. ME. node (for 
ships), Prompt. Parv.; nde (for horses); Cursor Mundi, 11427. 
AS. rud, a journey, riding exjiedition, road ; Grein, ii. 362. [The 
sense of ‘ road ' only appears in compounds ; as swan-rdd, swan-road, 
i.e. the sea; Beowulf, 200.] P'rom the 2nd grade of Teut.*r«rf-rtM-, 
to ride ; cf. AS. rad, pL t. of ridan, to ride ; set; Ride. Der. road- 
stead, road-way, roadster (for the suffix, see Spinster) ; also in-road. 
Doublet, raid. 

ROAM, to rove about, to ramble, wander. (F. — L.) ME. romen, 
P. Plowman, B. xi. 124; K. Alisaunder, 7207; Seven Sages, 1429 
(in Weller’s Met. Romances, vol. iii) ; Havelok, 64 ; Will, of Palerne, 
1608. Prob. coined from F. Rome, Rome; from 1 . Roma. Due to 
the frequent pilgrimages to that great city. Cf. OF. romier, a pilgrim 
to Rome; OF. romel, a pilgrim, romeree, a pilgrimage; .Span. 
romero, a pilgrim. .So also not only the Ital. romeo, a pilgrim, is 
derived from Roma, Rome, and denoted a pilgrim to Rome ; but even 
ill P. Plowman we have religious rowrim- religious pilgrims, B. iv. 

1 20, which the author probably himself regarded as an ecjuivalent to 
Roiiir-minem — runners to Rome, B. iv. 128 (only 8 lines below). 
Cf. OFrics. rumera, rum/ara, a jiilgrim to Rome. Der. roam-er. 
ROAM, the name of a mixed colour, bay, sorrel, or chestnut, with 
grey hairs interspersed. (F.— Span. — L.) ‘ JRoen, colour of an horse, 
rewen;' Palsgrave. In Sh.ak. Rich. II, v. 5. 78; 1 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 
120. Explained by Schmidt as ‘dark dappled- bay. ’—OF. roan ; as 
in ung destrier roan, a roan horse, Supp. to Godefroy ; MF. roM«« ; 
* Cheval rouen, a roane horse,’ Cot. ; mod. F. roi/a/i. — .Span, roano, 
sorrel-coloured, roan ; OSpan. rnwr/a/io.- 1 .. lyjie ; from 

Late L. ravidus, grey f Ducange). — L. rdwws, gray-yellow, tawny. 
ROAH-TRX^, ROWAN-TREE, the mountain ash. (Scand.) 
A Northern term, and of .Scand. origin. Spelt nun-tree, nau-tree, 
rowan-tree in Jamieson.— Swed. ro««, MSwed. ro««, runn (Ihre), the 
mountain-ash; Dan. rein, the service, sorb, mountain-ash; Icel; 
reynir, the same. Also Norw. ngn, raagn, rauti ; Swed. dial. 
rdgna, the roan-tree. The Icel. reynir is for *reyOnir, from *rau 8 nir, 
a deriv. of raudr, red (Norecn, § 232). From the colour of the 
berries. See Red. 

ROAR, to cry allow, bellow. (E.) ME. roren, Wyclif, Rev. x. 
3. AS. rarian, ADlfric’s Homilies, i. 66, 1 . 1 8 ; and in Sweet’s A. S. 
Readcr.^MDu. reeren, Hexham ; MHG. reren. Cf. Lithuan. ri-ju, 
I scold, chide; Brugmann, ii. §§ 465, 741. Imitative. Der. roar, 
sb. ; roar-ing. But not up-roar. 

ROAST, to cook meat before a fire. (F. — G.) ME. nden, 
I^ciids of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris, ]>. 58, 1 . 504 ; Legend of St. 
Christopher, 1 . 203; Chaucer, C. T. 385 (A 383). — OF. rostir, ‘to 
rost, bioile, tost,’ Cot. Mod. F. rotir. Prob. fromOHG.' roslan, to 
roast, a weak verb formed from rost, a grate, gridiron, p. We also 
find Irish nistin, a gridiron, nsdaim, I roast, ros^ roast meat ; Gael. 
rost, roist, W. rhostio ; all borrowed from E. ; and Bret, rosta, from F. 
Der. roast, sb.; roast-meat (^m*roast-ed meat). 

ROB (i), to plunder, steal, spoil. (F. — OHG.) In early use. 
MM robben, Havelok, X958 ; Ancren Riwlc, p. 86, 1 . 13. — OF 
robber, * to rob,’ (!ol. Usually spelt rober. The orig. sense was to 
despoil the slain in battle, to strip, disrobe ; so that the verb is 
merely formed from the sb. robe, spelt robbe in Cofgrave, a robe. 
See ^^be. ^ The E. verb reave (usually bereave) is formed, in 
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a precisely similar way, fiom the AS. sb. riafy clothing. Der. rM>~er, 
MIO. rnlih'tury J<ob. of Clone., p. 94, 1 . 2091, from OF. robbtury *a 
robber,’ Cot. ; robb-er-yy ME. roberuy O.Eng. Homilies, ii. 6l, 1 . 27, 
from f)K. roberie, F. rtMerUy * robbery,’ Cot. Doublet, reave, 
BOB (2), a conserve of fmit. ^F.— Span.— Arab.— Pers.) In 

Phillips (1706).— F. raft, * the juice of black whortleberries pre- 
served;’ Cot. — Span, roby juice of fruit thickened with honey.— 
Arab, ruhh, *a decoction of the juice of citrons and other fruits, 
inspissated juice, rob ; * Kich. Diet.; p. 719. — Pers. rub (the same); 
Dcvic. 

BOBBIIQ’B, BOBUSTS, ropes for fastening sails. (E.) Lowl. Sc. 
raihandis, pi., Complaint of Scotland, ed. Murray, p. 40, 1 . 30. 
EFries. ra-band, where r/i — yard of a ship. Cf. Icel. rrl, Dan. ratty 
Swed. rd, G. rohe, yard; and see Band (i). Cf. C. rageuy to 
project. See my Notes on Eng. Klym., p. 252. 

BOBE, a garment, dress. (F.— OIIG.) MI'- robe, Rob. of Clone., 
p. 313, 1 . 6390; P. Plowman, B. ii. 15. — F. rohe, a robe ; spelt robhe 
in Cotgrave. — MH(f. roub, roup, OHC. raup{i\. raub), booty, sjioil ; 
hence, a garment, 1x:cause the spoils of the slain consisted chieHy of 
clothing.^ AS. reqf, spoil, clothing; Icel. r<i«/, spoil. Tent, type 
*raufiomy ncut. ; from *raub, 2nd grade of Teut. *reu 6 -an-, to reave ; 
see Boave. Der. robe, verb; rob-ed, K. Lear, iii. 6. 38. Also 
ro 4 (l), q. v. 

BOBIN, a singing-bird, the red-lneast. (F. — OTIC.) * Robyn 
redbrest;’ Skelton, Pliyllyp Sparowe, 399; Holland's TIowlat, 
1 . 647. * The most familiar of our wild birds, called Robin red-breasi, 

from Robin (the familiar version of Robert), on the same principle 
that the pie and the daw are christened Mag (for Margery) and Jack, 
In the same way the parrot takes its name from Pierrot, the familiar 
version of Pierre ; ’ Wedgwood. Robin Hood is mentioned in P. 
J’lowmnn, B. v. 402.— F. Robin, a projjcr name (Cotgrave); a ptA 
name for Robert, which was early known in England, lx.‘causc it was 
the name of the eldest son of Will. I. Robert is a Frankish name, 
from OHG. Ruodperkt ((». Ruprecht, whence our Rupert), me.aning 
‘ fame-bright,’ i. e. illustrious in fame, y* I'^c syllable perht is cog- 
nate with E. Bright, q. v. 'Phe syllable Ruod- is cognate with 
Icel. hrbSr, praise, fame ; it occurs also in RHtf-oI/,Rud-{ger,Ro’ger. 
Cf. Goth, hriitheigsy victorious, triumphant, 2 .C’<»r. ii. 14. And see 
Hobgoblin. 

BOBUST, vigorous, in sound health. (F. — L.) *A robust 
boysterous rogue knockt him down;’ Howell, Fnmil. Letters, b. i. 
sect. 3. let. 21 ; dated 1623. — F. rolmstey * strong, tough ;’ Cot.— L. 
rbbustusy strong; formed by adding -/ms (Idg. -to-) to OI- robus 
(later robur), strength. Der. robust-ly, rohat-ness. Also (obsolete) 
rebust-i-ousy Shak. llaml. iii. 2. 10, better spelt robusteous, as in 
Blount, directly from 1 ... rSbusteusy oaken (hence, strong), by the 
change of -w.s into -ous, as in nnmerous other words. 

BOC, a huge bird. (F. — I’ers.) In the Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ment. —F. rack (Liltre). — I’ers. rukh, the name of a huge bird ; per- 
haps of Assyrian origin (Devic). Cf. Nis-roch, 2 Kings, xix. 37. 
BOCHET, a surplice worn by bishops. (V. — OHG.) In the Rom. 
of the Rose, 4754. — F. rochet, * a frock, loose galx:rditic ; . . also, 
a prelates rochet;’ Cot. — MHG, roc ((i. rock), a coat, frock, +Du. 
roky OFries. rokk, AS. rocc, led. rokkr. Teut. ty])e *nikkoZy mosc., 
a coat, frock. 

BOCK (i), a large mass of stone. (F.) The pi. rockes or rokkes 
occurs in Chaucer, C. T. 11305 (F 993). — OF. roke (13th cent. 
I.iltr^) ; also roque, commonly roche, a rock ; the masc. form roc is 
later, and only dates from the i6th century. Cf. Guernsey roque, 
Walloon rof, I.angucdoc roquo (T I'Hombres), Prov. rwn, .Span, rocn. 
Port, rocn, rocha, Ital. rocca, roccia, a rock. Also 1 -nte L. rocca ; 
Ducange. (The Celtic forms are borrowed from E. or F.) We also 
find late AS. stan-rocc (Napier’s Glosses). Of unknown origin. 
^ The ME. rocke, in Gower, C. A. i. 314 tbk. iii. 1048), is from F. 
roche. Der. rock-pigeon, -salt, -work ; rock-y, rock-i-ness, 

BOCK (.'), to move backward and forward, to cause to totter, to 
totter. ( 1 *:.) ME. rukken, Chaucer, C. T. 4155 (A 4157); Ancren 
Riwle, p. 82, 1 . 19. AS. roccian (Clark Hall) ; NFries. rocke ; O. Low 
G. rukkian (Gallee).+Dan. rokke, to rock, shake; allied to Dan. 
rykke, to ]mll, tug, from ryk, a iiull, a tug ; Swed. dial, rukka, to wag, 
to rock, allied to ryrka, to pull, r^ck, a pull, jerk. Cf. Icel. rykkja, 
to pull roughly ami hastily, rykkr, a hasty pull, also a spasm. 
Also G. rucken, to move by pushing ; from ruck, a pull, jolt, jerk, 
Du. ruk, a jerk. Teut. types *rukkojan-, *rukkjan-, to jolt, jerk 
(Franck). The ba^ *rukk (for *runk ?) may be related to *renkan-, to 
shake, as seen in Swed. dial, rinka, to shake (pt. rank, supine runkit\ 
Rietz; Swed. runka, to shake, rankig, rickety (Widegren). Der. 
rock-er, rock-ing -chair. 

BOCK (3), a distaff. (.Scaml.) In Dryden, tr. of Ovid, Metaro. 
b. viii., Meleager, 1 . 257. ME. rokke. ‘ Rokke, ofsi)ynnyng, Coins',' 
Prompt. Parv. — Icel. roWr, a dlstalT; Swed. rock', D.an. roL+t*. 


roeken, MHG. rocke, OHG. roeeho, a distaff; Du. rok, rokhtn, Teut. 
type *rukkon-, m. Der. roek-et (1), q. v. 

BOCKET (1), a kind of fire-work. (Ital.— G.) In Skinner’s 
Dict.,ed. 1671. Dekker has the pi. rochets', London Triumphant, 
speech of Envy (1612). — MItal. roeehetto, ‘a bobbin to winde silke 
upon ; also, any kinde of squib of wilde fier ; ’ Florio. The rocket 
seems to have been named from its long thin shape, bearing some 
resemblance to a quill or bobbin for winding silk, and so to a distaff. 
The Ital. roeehetto is the dimin. of rocca, ‘a distaffe or rocke to 
spinne with ; ’ Florio. — MHG. rocke, a distaff ; see Book (3). 
BOCKET (a), a plant of the genus Eruca. (F. — Ital.— L.) In 
I.evins. Spelt rokat in Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Helth, b. ii. c. 9. — F. 
roquette, * the herb rocket;’ Cot. — Ital. ruchetta, ‘the herb called 
rocket; ’ Florio. Dimin. of rnea, eruca, rocket, Baretti ; (only the pi. 
eruche appears in Florio). — L. eruca, a sort of colc-wort ; whence 
also the G. rauke, rocket. 

BOCOCO, a variety of ornamentation, characterized by mean- 
ingless scrolls and shell-work. (F.) F. rococo', of the time of 
Louis XIV, Playful variant from the base of F. roc-aille, rockiness, 
rock-work (Hatzfeld). — F. roc, rock ; sec Book. 

BOD, a slender stick. (£.) ME. rod, (iower, C. A. i. 310; bk. 
iii 910. Chaucer has lytn-rnd, a rod covered with bird-lime, C. T., 
B 3574. The word is a mere variant of roorf, by a shortening of the 
vowel-sound of which we have a few other examples, viz. in gosling 
from AS. gosling, blossom from AS. hlbstma, f^dcr from AS. /odor; 
not very dissimilar are blood, mother, from AS. blbd, mbdor. In the 
Owl and Nightingale, 1 . 1644 (or 1646), wc have rod used in the 
sense of rood or gallows. ‘ Thou seist that gromes the i-foiB, An 
heie on rodde the an-ho8 * —thou (the owl) sayest that men take thee, 
and hang thee high on a rod (rood). See further under Bood. (T. 
Pomeran. rode, a rod ; MDu. roede, a rod. Doublet, rood, 
rodent, gnawing. ( 1 ..) A scientific term.- L. rodent-, stem 
of pres. ])art. of rodere, to gnaw. Akin to rddere, to scratch ; see 
Base. Cf. Skt. rada-s, a tooth. Der. (from I., rodere) eor-rode, 
e-rode. And see rostrum, rat. 

BODOMONTADE, vain boasting. (F. — Ital.) * Crites. And 
most terribly he comes off, like your rodomontado;' Ben Jonson, 
Cynthia’s Revels, Act v. sc. 2. ‘ And triumph’d our whole nation 
In his rodomant fashion ; ’ id.. Masque of Owls, Owl 5. — F. rodomont- 
ade, *a brag, bOiist;’ Cut. — Ital. rodomontada, ‘a boastc, brag;’ 
Florio. A proverbial expression, due to the boastful character of 
Rodomonte, in the Orlando Fnrioso of Ariosto, bk. xiv ; called Roda- 
monte by llojardo, C)rIando Jnnamorato, ii. 1. 56. Said to be coined 
from T.ombard rodare (-llal, rf>/are\ to turn about, and nton/r, a 
mountain. .See Botary .ind Mount (i). 

BOE (1), a female deer. (E.) ME. ro; Chaucer, C. T. 4084 
(A 4086), purposely gives the Northern E. raa. AS. raha, ra, m. ; 
riege, f. (SO that ME. ro was masc.). See Voc. ii. 33.4'Icel. rd ; 
whence rnbukkr, a roe-buck; Dan. ran; whence raahuk, a roe-buck, 
raadyr, roe-deer ; .Swed. rdf ; whence rabock, roe-buck ; Du. ree ; reebok, 
roe-buck; O. I .ow G. reAo, m. (Gallee) ; (i.reh; rekbock. Teut. base 
*raihon-, m, ; of unknown origin. Dor. roe-buck, ME. roobukke, 
Trevi.sa, i. 337 ; see Buck. 

BOE (2), the eggs or spawn of fishes. (Scand.) The form roe is in 
Shak. Rom. ii. 4. 39. But it is due to a curious mistake. The true 
form is roan (with oa as in oak), but it seems to have been regarded 
as a plural, like o*en, eyne (eyes), shoon (shoes), so that the n was 
drop})ed. 'J'his is unusual (perhaps unique) in the case of apparent 
plurals in -e» or but common with idurals (or rather supposed 
])lura 1 s) in -s ; as shown under cherry, sherry, pea. ‘ Roan, the roe of 
a fish;’ Peacock's Glo.ssary (Lincoln). * Rownd, roe,’ Whitby 
Glossary ; where the word has aciually acquired an excrescent d. 
ME. rntvne. Prompt. I’arv. — Icel. hrogn, r)an. rogn, Swed. row, roe, 
spawn.+G. rogen, roe (whence F. rogue, roe). | 3 . Teut. tyjre *hntg- 
on-, or *hrugno-, masc. 

BOGATION, supplication. (F. — I..) Particularly used in the 
j»hr. Rogation-days; see the Prayer-book ; Hooker, Eccl. Polity, b. v. 
s. 41, Foxc, Acts and Monuments, p. 914, Hen. Vlll (R.). Also 
‘ Rogation weke ; ’ Palsgrave. — F. rogation ; pi. rogations, ‘ rogation- 
daie.<;* Cot.— L. rbgationem, acc. of rogdtio, a sni)plication, an 
asking.- L.rogrtr«, to ask. "Dev. rogation-days. Also (from roj'are) 
ab-rogate, ar-rogate, ar-rogant, de-rogate, inter-rogate, pre-rogat-ive, 
pro-rogue, super-e-rogat-ion, sur-rogate. 

BOgUE, a knave, vagabond. ( F. — Low G.) The word sometimes 
meant merely a wandering mendicant ; see K. Lear, iv. 7, 39, and 
T tench’s Select Glossary. Shak. also has roguing, roguish, vagrant ; 
Per. iv. I. 97 ; K. ^nr, iii. 7. 104. Cotgrave has ; ‘ Rader, to roam, 
w.'mdcr, vagabondize it, rogue abroad.’ But the K. roguish also has 
the sense of arch, pert, and this can only be due to F. rogue, ‘ arro- 
gant, proud, presum])tuons, malapert, saucie, rude, surly;’ Cot. 
Thus the sense of ‘ surly fellow ’ would seem to be the original one, 
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easily transferred to beggars as a cant term ; and then the verb to 
rogue abroad would mean * to go about as a beggar.’ fi. That a 
rogue was a common cant term may be seen in Harman’s Caueat, 
ed. Furnivall; he devotes cap. iv (pp. 36-41) to the description of 
‘ a roge,’ and cap. v to the description of ‘ a wylde roge.’ He con- 
cludes by saying : * 1 once rebuking a wyld roge because he went 
idelly about, he shewed me that he was a beggar by inheritance ; his 
grandfather was a liegger, his father was one, and he must nedes be 
one by good reason.’ y. The F. rogue is referred by Dies to Teel. 
hrokr, but this word means lit. * a rook,’ and secondarily, a croaker, 
long-winded talker; which does not suit the sense. It answers 
rather to Low G. rook, which not only means the bird, but also an 
arch-thief (Brem. Wort.). Cf. E. rook, to cheat ; and I)an. raage, a 
rook. See Book ( 1 ). Der. rogu-ish, -ly, -ness ; rogu-er-y. 

BOHj, rile, to vex. (F.? — I., t) Rile seems to be the same 
word as roil, to vex ; similarly toil, soil, are occasionally pronounced 
tile, sile. But the old word roil seems to show two distinct meanings : 
(i) to disturb, vex, trouble, and (2) to wander about, to romp. 1 
have given examples in my note to 1 ’. Plowman, C. vi. 151 ; and 
five occur in Davies, Suppl. Glossary. ’The lamb down stream 
roiled the wolf’s water above;* North, Examcn, p. 359 (1740). 
Prov. E. roil, rile, to make turbid, to scold ; li. D. D. Evidently of 
F. origin. Perhaps from OF. roeillier, roelier, roillier, to roll about, 
to roll the eyes, to beat (Godefroy); mod. F. rouiller, to roll the 
eyes; MF. rouiller, to pummel (Cot.). From a Lat. type *rotellihre, 
to roll. ■■ L. r otella , dimin. of rota, a wheel ; see Rotary. 

ROISTERINQ, turbulent, blustering. (F. — L.) Todd cites 
from Swift (no reference) : ‘ Among a crew of roist'ring fellows.’ 
Shak. has roisting, Troil. ii. 2. 208 ; and I^evins has royst, vb. We 
have Udall’siday ot Roister /)oi.s/cr, written before 15.S3: and the sb. 
roister is in the Mirror for Magistrates (Narcs). Roister, a bully, a 
ruffian or turliulcnt fellow, seems to be the orig. word which gave 
rise to the verb roist on the one hand, and the adj. roistering, i. e. 
ruffianly, on the other. — rustre, * a ruffm, royster, huckster, swag- 
gerer, saweie fellow ; ’ Cot. This Littr^ explains as being another 
form of OF. ruste, a rustic, the r being ‘epenthetic.’ — L. rustieum, 
acc. of rttsticus, rustic, hence clownish. See Rustic. 

ROIiIi. to turn on an axis, revolve, move round and round. (F. — 
L.) In early use; MIC. roZ/en, Layamon, 22287, later text; Chaucer. 
C. T. 12772 (C 838). Partly (see llatxfeld) from OF. roler, roller, 
later rouler, to roll. — Late L. rotulnre, to roll, revolve. — 1 ^. rotula, 
a little wheel ; dimin. of rota, a wheel. And i)arlly from OF. roeler, 
to roll, from the sb. rnele, a little wheel. — L. rotella, dimin. of the 
same I., rota. See Rotary. Der. roll, sb., ME. rdle, Ancren 
Kiwle, p. 344, 1 . 1 1, from OF. rdle, later rode,* a rowle,’ Cot., which 
from Late 1 .. rotdum, acc. of rotulus, a roll (preserved in the phrase 
eustos rotuldrum). Also roll-er, roll-ing, roll-ing-pin, rolling- press. 
Also (from F. rode) rod-eau, rod-ette. Also cont-rd, a.y, 

romance, a fictitious narrative. (F.— I..) The French origi- 
nals from which some 1 C. poems were translate<l or imitated are often 
referred to by the name of the romance. Kob. of Clone, (p. 487, 
1 . 9987), in treating of the history of Rich. I, says there is more about 
him ‘ in romance ; ’ and, in fact, the Romance of Richard Cuer dc 
Lion is extant in E. verse; sec Weber’s Met. Romances. —OF. 
romanz, romans, a romance (Godefroy). This peculiar form is 
believed to have arisen from the Late L. adv. ramdnice, so that 
romanice loqui was translated into OF. by parler romans. It then 
became a sb., and passed into common use. The Prov. romans 
occurs (i) as an adj. = L. Ramiinus, (2) as a sb., the ‘Roman’ 
language, and (3) as a sb., a romance, p. By the * Roman * language 
was meant the vulgar tongue used by the people in everyday life, as 
distinguished from the ‘ Latin ’ of books. We now give the name of 
Romance I.angunges to the languages which are chiefly founded on 
Latin, or, as they are also called, the Neo-T..atin languages, y. The 
Late L. Romanice, i.e. Roman- like, is formed from £e adj. Romanus, 
Roman.- L. Roma, Rome. Der. romance, verb, romanc’-er. Also 
(from Romanus) Roman, Roman-ist, Roman-ism, Rotnan-ise', also 
roman-esque, from F. romanesque, * Romish, Roman,* Cot., from Ital. 
Romanesco, Romanish. Also (from Roma) Rom-ish, And see 
Romaunt. 

ROMAUNT, a romance. (F. — L.) The Romaunt of the Rose, 
usually attributed to Chaucer, though only 1705 lines of it are really 
his, is a well-known poem. It is a translation of the French poem 
Le Roman de la Rose. Thus romaunt answers to F. roman. The 
final t is found in F. as well as E. ; the OF. form was (in the oblique 
case) romant, or even roumanl. Another OF. form of the same 
wonl was romanz (whence E. romance), so that romanz, roman, 
romant are three forms of the same word. .See further under 
Roznanoe. Der. romant-ie, spelt romantiek in Phillips, ed. 1706,^ 
from mod. F. romantique, romantic, an adj. formed from romant, 
another form of roman, as cxplaineil above ; romant-ic-al-ly. 


ROMMANY, gipsy ; a gipsy ; see Rum (a). 

ROMP, to play noisily. (F.— Tent.) In the Spectator, no. 187, 
we find ‘ a romping girl,’ and rompishness. The older spelling was 
Ramp, q.v. The intermediate form raumpe occurs m Caxton’s 
print of Malory’s Morte Arthure, bk. ix. c. i, with reference to 
a * raumpynge lyon.’ Der. romp, sb.. Taller, no. 15, romp-ish, romp- 
ish-ly, romp-isk-ness. 

RONDEAU, a kind of poem. (F.-L.) Borrowed from mod. 
F. rondeau. The ME. word was Roundel, q. v. Doublet, roundel. 

RONYON, a mangy person. (F.) In Shak. Merry Wives, iv. 2. 
195 ; Macb. i. 3. 6. Prob. formed (with suffix -on) from MF. rongne, 
F. rogne, ‘scurf, scabbiness, the mange;’ Cot. Cf. Ital. rogna, 
scab ; Span, rofia, scab, dirt, fraud ; Port, ronha, scab, craftiness ; mod. 
Prov. rougno, scab ; meickanto rougno, ‘ m.iuvais drdle,’ Mistral. 
From a Late L. type *ronea\ Knrting, § 8141. 

ROOD, the holy cross ; a measure of land. (E.) The same word 
as rod, as shown under Hence its use ns a measure of land, 

because measured with a mcasuriiig-rod or ‘ pole,’ of the length of 
yards, giving a square rod of 30^ square yards, and a square rood 
of 40 square rods, or a ouarter of an acre. For the sense of ‘ cross,’ 
see I.egcnd8 of the Holy Rood, e<l. Morris. AS. rid, a gallows, 
cross, properly a rod or pole; Matt, xxvii. 40, John, xix. 17. + 
OFries. riide, OSax. rrda, gallows, cross ; Du. roede, a rod, perch, 
wand, yard ; G. rutke, OIIG. ruota, a rod, a rod of land. Teul. type 
*roda, fem., a rod, a pole. The prime grade is •rod-. Der. 
rood-loft (Nares). 

ROOF, the covering of a house. (E.) For hroof, initial h being 
lost. ME. ro/, ITavclok, 2082 ; rAo/; Ormulum, 1 1351. AS. Aro/, 
a roof, Mark, ii. 4 ; OFries. Ar^.-f Du. rot/, a cabin ; Icel. hriif, a 
shed under wliich ships are built or kept. Tcut. type *hri}fo-, Idg. 
type *krapo-. Cf. Irish era, a hovel ; W. eraw, a jiig-sty ; Bret, crou, 
a stable ; Stokes-Fick, j). 96. Der. roof, verb ; roof-ing, roof-less. 

ROOK (I \ a kind of crow. (E.) ME. rooA, Prompt. Parv. A.S. 
hr 5 e\ Ps. 146, lo; ed. Six:lman.-f Icel. hrokr \ Dan. raage-, Swed. 
rdAa; MHG. rwocA, OHG. hruoh ; cf. G. rwrAer/, a jackdaw (Flugel). 
Tcut. type *hrfikoz, m. p. The word means ' croaker ; ’ cf. (iolh. 
hrukjan, to crow ns a cock ; Gk. Kpw^etv (for *itpuy-ysiv), to caw. A 
word of imitative origin. Dor. rook-er-y. 

ROOK (2), a castle, at chess. (F. — Pers.) ‘Rote of the chesse, 
roc ; ’ Palsgrave. ME. rook. Prompt. Parv. — F. roc, ‘ a rook at chesse,’ 
Cot. [Cf. Span, roque, Ital, rocco.] — Pers. rokh, ‘the rook or 
tower at chess;’ Rich. Diet. p. 727. The remoter origin of this 
word is unknown : Devic cites d’Hcrbelot as saying that in the 
langtiage of the ancient Persians, it signified * a warrior’ who sought 
warlike adventures, a sort of knight-errant. The piece was orig. 
denoted by an elephant carrying a castle on bis back ; we have 
suppressed the elephant. There seems to be nothing to connect this 
with the famous bird called the roc or rukh ; except that the same 
form rukh, in Persian, means * a hero, a knight-errant (as in 
d’Herbclot), a rhinoceros, the name of a bird of mighty wing, a 
beast resembling the camel, but very fierce,’ &c. ; Rich, (as above). 

ROOM, space, a chamber. (E.) 'I'he older meaning is simply 
‘ space ; ’ hence a place at table, Luke, xiv. 7. ME. roum ; ‘ and hath 
rowm and eek space,’ Chaucer, Legend of (k>od Women, 1999. AS. 
ruOT ; ‘nsefdon r«w they had no room, Luke ii. 7. We also find 
AS. rum, adj., spacious; ‘sc weg is swiffe rum’.-* the way is very 
broad or spacious, Matt. vii. 13.4' Du. rdm, adj., sjmeious; sb., 
room ; Icel. rumr, spacious ; riim, space ; Dan. and Swed. rum, adj. 
and sb. ; Goth, rums, adj. and sb.. Matt. vii. 13; Luke, ii. 7; G. 
rawm, OHG. rum, space, p. All from the Teut. type *rtt»ioz, adj., 
spacious ; whence the sb. forms are derived. Allied to L. rus, open 
country, Russ, raviina, a plain, Zend ravahh, wide, free, open, ravan, 
a plain; Fick, i. 197; Olrish roe, a plain. Sm Rural. Der. 
room-y, Dryden, Annns Mirabilis, st. 153, 1 . 609, a late word, sub- 
stitute for the ME. adj. roum (room) ; room-i-ly, room-i-nesj. Also 
room-th (Nates), obsolete. Also rumm-age, q.v. 

ROOST, a place where fowls rest at night. (E.) Frequently 
applied to the perch on which fowls rest ; as to which see below. 
Most common in the phr. to go to roast, i.e. to seek a sleeping-place. 
* Tlicy go to roust ; ’ Skelton, Elynour Rummyng, 191 . * Roost for 

capons or bennes ; ’ Palsgrave. AS. hrost ; Lye gives henna hrost, a 
hen-roost; Gerefa, { 11 (in Anglia, ix. 262); and hrSst appears 
again (in composition) in an obscure passage in the Exeter-book ; 
see Grein. p. We also have OS. hrost in the Heliand, 2316, where 
the palsied man healed by Christ is let down through the roof ; or, 
as in the original, thurh thes buses hrost, through the wood-work of 
the house-top. ^M Du. roest, or hinnen-kot, ‘a hen-roest;* roesten, 

‘ to goe to roest, as hens ; * Hexham, y. In the Heliand, the sr use 
of hrost comes close to that of ‘roof;* and it is certainly relatnl to 
Goth, hrot, Icel. hriJt, a roof ; cf. also Lowl. Scotch roci.s/, ilie inner 
roof of a cottage, composed of spars reaching from one wall to the 
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other (Jamieson). The ori];;. roosting-place for fowls was on the 
rafters of the inner roof. 'I'his is how roost acquired the sense of 
perch. Der. roost, verb. 

BOOT (i), tlie part of a plant in the earth, which draws np sap 
from the soil, a source, cause of a matter. (Sennd.) ME. rote, 
Chaucer, t.*. T. 2 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 54, 1 . i a. - Icel. rot, a root; Swed. 
rot ; Dan. rod. fi. Hence Icel. rota, to root up, rout up, as a 
swine, correspondin;; to prov. E. wrotu, to dip up like a hog (E. D.S. 
Gloss. 11 . 7), ME. v/roten, a word used by Chaucer of a sow, Pereoncs 
Tale (Six-text, Group I, 157). AS. wrotan ; see Boot (a). Thw 
proves that the Icel. rot stands for *wrot, it ladiig a characteristic of 
that language to drop w in the (initial) combination wr. y. Fur- 
ther, rut is allied to (ioth. viaurts, a root, AS. wyrt, a wort, a root ; 
.see Wort. Jt is also cognate with L. rad-ix, a root ; the I'eut. base 
*wrut- answering to 1 .. *(w)rarf-. See Radix, Bhieome. Ilrng- 
mann, i. § 350 (2). Der. root, verb, Wint. Talc, i. i. 25 ; also rout, 
vb., in the sense ‘ to grub up,’ see Boot (2) ; root-less, root-Ut. 
Doublets, radix, wort. 

boot (2), BOUT, to grub up, as a hog. (E.) In Shak. Rich. 
Ill, i. 3. 228. AS. wnllnn, to grub up, AClfric’s Grammar, cd. 
Zujiitza, p. 176, I. 12 . 4 -M 1 )u. wroeten, ‘ to grub or root in the earth 
as hogs doe;’ Hexham; Icel. rota, to grub up, from rot, a root; 
Dan. rode, to root up, from rod, a root. .See Brot (1). 

ROPE,^ a thick twisted cord. (E.) ME. r<\pe, roop ; spelt rop, 
Rob. of (Hone., p. 448, 1 . 9212. AS. rap, judges, xv. 14, xvi. 9. 
Du. ; Icel. r«/; Swed. >-«■/> ; Dan. reh', (i. reif, a circle, hoop 
(of a barrel), ring, wheel, ferrule; occ.asionally, a rope; Goth. 
skauda-raip, shoe-latchet. fi. All from the Tcul. base *raip~, 
prob. with the sense of ‘strip,’ whence ‘ siring.’ I’erhaj)S from the 
2nd grade of Tcut. *reip-an-, to cut (pt. t. *raip) ; see Reap 
(hranck). And cf. Ripe, Rip. Der. rope, vb., rop-er, a rope- 
maker, P. Plowman, U. v. 336, rop-er-y, rope-maker, rope-walk ; also 
rop-y, adj., stringy, glutinous, adhesive, lit. rope-like, Skelton, Eiinonr 
Ruininyiig, 24; rop-ing. Hen. V, iii. 5. 23 ; stirrup, q.v. 
ROQUEXiAURE, a kind of cloak. (F.) In Gay’s Trivia, i. 51. 
Named after the duke of Roquelaure (ab. 1715) ; 'I'odd’s Johnson. 
RORQUAL, a kind of large whale. (F. — Scand.) F. ronjual 
(Littr^). MiNorw. rSyrkval (Aasen) ; ])rob. short for royder-kval, 

‘ reddish whale ; ’ from Norw. raud, red, and kval, a whale. Cf. Icel. 
re^r-hvalr\ from raudr, red, and kvalr, whale. 

ROSE, the name of a flower. (I* — Gk. — OPersian.) ME. rose ; 
the old plural was rosen, as in Ancren Riwle, p. 276, 1. 12. AS. 
rose, pi. rosan; Grein, ii. 384. -L. rosa, a rose. p. This is not 
a true E. word, but borrowed from Gk. /Sufiov, a rose, wlwnce a 
form *^o8(a (not found), Audic */io(«>L. rosa; cf. 1,. Clausus 
with Clatidius. y. Again, the Gk. /SuSoi/, AColic form PpuSov (for 
*fp 6 liov), is not a Gk. word, but liorrowed from OPers. varta, 
a rose; whence also the Armen, and Arab. ward. Rich. Diet. 
1(138; alten;d in mod. Persian to the form giil; for wliich see 
Julep. (Horn, §927; Rrugmann, i. 772 b.) Dvr. ros ac-e-ous, 
from 1 ... rosaceus (Pliny); ros-ar-y, ME. rosarie, Chaucer, C. T. 
16S97 (G 1 429), from OF.*roArtrf> (not recorded), Later form rosaire, 
from Late JL. rosarium, a chaplet, also the title of a treatise on 
alchemy by Arnoldus de Villa Nova and of other Ucatiscs ; ros-e-ale, 
a coined word ; ros-ette, from F. rosette, * a little rose,’ Cot. ; rose- 
water, rose-wood, ros-y, ros-i-ness. 

ROSEMARIT, a small evergreen shrub. (F. — L.) In Skelton, 
(iarl. of Laurel, 980 ; and in Sir T. Elyot, Caslcl of Hclth, b. ii. c. 9. 
Gower has the form rosmarine, C. A. iii. 132 (bk. vii. J407), where 
the L. marginal note has rosa marina, •mi) if . rosmarin, ‘rosemary,’ 
Col. (and in 1 latzfcld) ; mod. F. romarin. » L. rosmarinus, rostnarinum, 
rosemary ; lit. marine dew, or sea-dew ; called in Ovid r»s marts, 
Metam. xii. 410. — 1.. ros, dew; and marinus, marine. 4 * Russ, rosa, dew; 
Lithuan. rasa, dew (Nesselmann). 4 ‘iikt. rasa-s, juice, essence ; cf. ras, 
to taste. And sec Marine. Named from some fancied con- 

nexion with ‘ sca-spray ; ’ in English, it seems to have been altered 
to rosemary from a popular etymology connecting rose with Mary. 
ROSIN, the same as RaiiiTi, q. v. 

ROSTER, a military register. (Du.) The 0 is jiroiterly long ; 
pron. rons/i-r.-Du. rooster, n gridiron; also, ‘a ILst, roll, table’ 
(Calisch); said t<) f)e from the resemblance of the lines in a list to 
the bars of a ^diron.^-Du. ronsieu, to roast ; see Boast. 
ROSTRUM, a ])l:ttrorm for an orator to speak from. (I..' 

* Before the Rostra;' 1'. Holland, tr. of Suetonius, Nero, ch. 13. 

‘ Rostrum, the beak of a bird, prow of a ship, nose of an alembic ; ’ 
Phillips, cd. 1 706. ■■ L. rostrum, a beak, prow ; pi. rostra, the Rostra, 
an erection for speakc:rs in the forum, so called because horned with 
the Iieaks of ships taken from the Antiates, A.U.C. 416 ; Livy, viii. 

14 (White). For *rnd./rutn, as being the organ wherewith the bird 
pecks. -L. rodere, to gnaw, i)eck; sec Rodent. Der. rndr-ate, 
rostri-form. 


ROT, to putrefy. (E.) A weak verb ; pt. t. rotted ; pp. rotted, as 
in Shak. Mid. Nt. Dream, ii. 1. 95. This pp. is little ust^d, its place 
being supplied by ratten, a Scand. form ; see Rotten. ME. rtden, 
rotien, (Jhaucer, C. T. 4405 (A 4407) ; pt. t. ratede. Genesis and 
Exod., ed. Morris, 3342; \tp. rated. Will, ol Palenie, 4124. AS. 
rotian, pt. t. rotode, pp. ratod ; Exod. xvi. 24.4- Du. rotten ; OHG. 
rozen, p. Further allied to led. rotna, Swed. ruttna, Dan. 
raadne, to become rotten, verbs which arc allied to the old strong 
pp. ap})cariiig in led. rotinn, Swed. rutten, Dan. raaden, rotten. 
.See ]^tten, which belongs to a more original type. Der. rat, sb., 
dry-rot, 

ROTARY, turning like a wheel. (L.) A modem coined word ; 
in Bailey’s 1 )ict., vol. ii. ed. 1731. As if from a L. type *rotiirius, 
from rota, a whecl.4.(jad. and Irish roth, W. rhod, a wheel ; 
LiUiuan. raias, a wheel; pi. ratal, a cart, wheeled vehicle ; G. rad, 
a wheel. Cf. Skt. ratha-s, a car, chariot, vehicle. All from^RET, 
to run along ; as in Olrish rtth-im, 1 run ; Lith. riiu, I roll, turn 
round; Bnigmann, i. $ 159. Der. rot-ate, from L. rotatus, pp. of 
rotare, to revolve like a wheel ; rot-at-ion, from L. acc. rotdtionem ; 
rot-at-or-y, formed with suffix -y from L. rotator, a whirler round. 
And see rotund-i-ty, rond-eau, round, round-el, rund-let, roui, roll, 
row-e l, ro uleau, roulette. 

ROTE (1), routine, repetition of the same words. (F.— L.) ‘And 
cnery statute conde he plainc hi «)/#’»and he knew the whole of 
every statute by rote; Chaucer, C. T. 329. ‘ [HeJ can noujt wel 

reden His rcwlc . . . but he pure rote ’-=-hc cannot well read the rule 
of his onlcr except merely by rote ; 1 *. riowman’s Crede, 377. — OF. 
role (Godefroy), mod. F. route, a road, way, lieaten track; Norm, 
dial, rote, a little path (Dumeril). Hence the dimin. OF. rntine, 
mod. F. routine, as in the proverbial expression par ratine, ‘by rote;’ 
Cot. Hence by ro/e — along a beaten track, or with constant 
rc{)etition ; sec Rut (i). p. The orig. sense of OF. rote is ‘a 
great highway in a forest,’ I ’ot., cognate with Itnl. rot/n, which, 
however, means a breaking up, a rout, defeat. The OF. rote is 
really the fern, of rot, old pp. of rompre, to break, and thus ro/e-L. 
rupta, lit. broken. As Diez says, the F. route, a street, v/ay-uia 
nipla, a way broken through, just as the OF. brisie (lit. broken) 
means a way. Orig. applied to a way broken or cut through a 
forest. — L. rupta, fem, of ruptus, pp. of rumpere, to break; see 
Rupture. ^ Jiy rote has nothing to do with 01 '’. rote, a musical 
instrument, ns some snpjiosc; .see ]^to (2). Bv way of further 
illustmtion, we may note that the Did. of the French Academy 
(*8^3) gives: ‘ RoM/er, habituer qticlqii’un k une chose, I’y cxercer. 
Les cartes se pour dire qu’on a licau les meler, les mcmes 

comblnaisons, les mcnies suilcs de cartes reviennent souvent.* And 
again : ‘ 11 no sail point dc inusique, mais il chantc par routine ; * id. 
The latter jiassagc expressly shows that to sing by rote is to sing 
without a musical instrument. Dor. rot-ed, ('or. iii. 2. 55 ; cf. ‘ I 
roote in enstome, je habitue,' ralsgrave. Doublets, route, rout (1), 
rut{\). 


Wel coude he singe and plaicn on a rote;' Chaucer, C. T. 236. 

Playing on a nde;' Spenser, F. (J. iv. 9. 6. -OF. rote, a musical 
instrument mentioned in Le Roman de la Rose, as cited by Roque- 
fort. Burguy explains that there were two kinds of rotes, one a sort 
of psaltery or harp played with a plectrum or quill, the: other much 
the same as the F. vielle, which Colgrave calls ‘ a rude instrument 
of mn.sic, usually jdayed by fidicrs and blind men,’ i.e. a kind of 
fiddle. ( Roquefort absurdly connects rote with the L. rota, as if it 
were a kind of hunly-gnrdy, wliich it never was, and this has pro- 
wibly helped on the notion that E. rate in the jihr. by rote must also 
have to do with the turning of a wheel, which is certainly not the 
hrota, rota, MIIG. rotte, a rote ; S]Klt chrotta in Low 
1 -it, (Ducangc). Of Celtic origin ; Olrish crot, W. erwth, Gael. 
entt, a harp, violin ; see Crowd (2). Stokes-Fick, p. 99. tits' Sec 
Middle Ages, p. 217 of E. translation. 

BOTHER, an ox. (E.) In Shak. Tiinon, iv. 3. 12. ME. 
rotheren pi., V. Ploughman’s Crede, 431; ruderen, pi., liyamon,8io6. 
I«ite AS. hruderu, pL, Kemble, Cod. Dipl. iv. 27.15. Earlier AS. 
hrlder, hryter (Bosworth) ; and in comp., hrlt-. The base Arid- is 
for *Ari«/A- cognate with G. rind, ox. Tcut. lyire *hrinthis, n., ox 
f (more probably) connected 

wit. »..f * L ,1.-. _ „ .r, „ Perhaps 

> thrust; 


I----*.-/' - ruiui, arc ^more prooao. 

with I eut. type hrunthis, n. ; see Kluge and FrancK. ler 
alli^ to AS. hrindan Qpp. hrtmden), Icel. hrinda, to push, to thi 

Runt. See my Notes on Eng. Etym., p. as.l. 

G'^cand.) ME. roten, Chaucer, C. T. 4404 
(A 4406) ; Ancren Riwle, p. 84, note d, where the text has rated. ^ 
Icel. roiinn, rotten ; Swed. rutten ; Dan. raaden. p. Apparently 
iwl, rutiwn is the pp. of a lost verb *r)Tda, pr. t. *raut, to wet, to 
decay, allied to AS. reotan, OHG. riuzan, to weep, shed tetirs. 
Icut. tyjie *reutan-, pt. t. *raut, pp. *rutanoz. FromyREUD; 
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whence also I.itli. raudoti, Skt. rud, to weep, rudere, to licllow. 
See Bet. And see Hot. Der. rotten-ness. 

BOTITNDITY, roundness. (F.— L.) In K. I.ear, iii. a. 7. 
Adapted from F. rototnUte, Cot.^L. rotundiiatentf acc. of rotundiiSSf 
roundness. — L. rotundus, round; sec Bound. Der. (from L. 
rotuttdus)^ rotund \ rotund-a, a round building. 

BOUHEiB, BUBIiE, a Russian coin. (Russ.) Spelt rublde, 
Hakluyt's Voy.«iges, vol. i. p. 256; roble, id. i. 280, under the dale 
Aug. I, 1556. — Russ, ruble, a ruble, 100 copeks; >vorth about Zi.^d. 
Perhims from I’ers. rupiya, a ru{)ee (Miklosich). See Bupee. 
BOXTB, a profligate. (F.— L.) Merely F. roMcf, lit. broken on the 
wheel; a name given, under the regency (a.d. 1715-1723), to the 
cumjianions of the duke of Orleans, men worthy of being broken on 
the wheel ; a punishment for the greatest criminals. Pp. of rouer, 
lit. to turn round (1.. ro/dre). — F. roue, a wheel. »L. rota, a wheel. 
See Botary. 

BOUGE, red paint. (F. — L.) Modem; added by Todd to 
Johnson. »F. rouge, red. — I,, rubeum, acc. of rubeus, red; whence 
rottge is formed like rage from I., rahiem (Littre). Allied to ruber, 
red ; see Bed, Buby. Der. rouge, verb. 

BOUGH, shaggy, not smooth, uneven, violent, harsh, coarse, 
rugged. (K.) In Chaucer, C. T. 3736 (A 3738), the MSS. have 
rough, rogh, row. Other spellings are ruh, rugh, ru, rou, ruj\ see 
Stratmann, s. v. ruh. AS. riih, rough, hairy ; Oen. xxvii. 1 1 ; also 
rug. Cf. AS. ruwan, pi. ; CJeii. xxvii. 23.+r)ii. ruig, hairy, rough, 
harsh, rude ; MDu. ru (Oiidemnns) ; Dan. ru ; Low 1 1. rung (Bremen 
\Vdrterbuch) ; OllO. ruh, MIIG. ruck, hairy; G. rauh, rough. 
Also Skt. rithsha-, rough. p. Cf. also l.ithuan. raukas, a fold, 
wrinkle, rukti, to wrinkle ; the orig. sen.se may have been uneven, 
like something wrinkled. ^ Distinct from raw. Der. rough-Iy, 
-ness ; rough, verb, rough-eu ; rough-hew (rougheheawe in Palsgrave) : 
rnugh-i'h, rough-rider. And see rug. 

BOUIiEAU, a roll of coins in p.'iiier. fF. — L.) See Stanford 
Diet. In Pope, The Uasset-tahle, 1. Ki. From F. rouleau, ‘0. roll of 
j)aper ; ’ Cot. Rouleau stands for an OF. *roulel, *rolel, in Froissart 
roltel ^llutzfeld), a diminutive from OF. role, later roule, a roll; see 
Boll. 

BOULETTE. a game of chance. (F. — L.) See Sandford 
Diet. From F. ruul tte ; named from the ball which rolls on a 
turning table. For *rouelette, OF, ruelete (Hatzfeld) ; diniin. of 
rouelle, a little wheel, dimin. of roue, a wheel (T.. rota). See Bowol. 
BOUN, BOWN, BOUND, to whisper. (!<:.) Shak. luis 
roMM(/e</, whispered, K. John, ii. 566 ; but thci/ is excrescent. ME. 
rouneu, Chaucer, C. T. 5823 (D 241); P. Plowman, B. iv. 13. 
AS. ruuian, to whisper; ranednn*= i.. susurrahant, I’s. xl. 8, od. 
Spelman. — AS. run, a rune, mystery, secret colloquy, w'hisper; see 
Bune. 

BOUND, circular, globular. (F.—L.) ME. round, Chaucer, 
C. T. 3932 (A 3934). — OF. robnd, mod. F. rond, round. — L. 
rohindu*., round ; formed, with suffix -undus, from rot-a, a wheel ; 
see Botary. Der. round, sb., round, verb ; round-about, in l4:vins; 
round-head, from the Puritan fashion of having the hair cut close 
to the head ; round-house ; round-ish, round-ly, round-ness. Also 
round-el, q.v., rond-eau, q.v., rund-let, q.v. 

BOUNDED, a kind of ball.ad. (F. — L.) The mo<l. F. form is 
rondeau- see Bondeau. ME. roundel, Chaucer, C. T. 1531 
(A 1529); Legend of Good \Vomen, 423. — OF. ron</e/, later ron- 
deau, which Cotgrave explains as ‘ a rime or sonnet that ends as it 
fjegins.’ For a specimen of a roundel, in which the first two lines 
recur after the fifth, see Chaucer’s poem of Merciless Beauty. ^ 
called from the first line coming round again. Dimin. from F. 
rond, round; see Bound. Der. roundel-ay, Spenser, Shep. Ka- 
lendnr, June, 49, from F. rondelet, dimin. of OF. rondel (Cot.) ; the 
F.. spelling is prob. due to confusion with lay, a song. 

BOUSE (!>, to raise up, excite, awaken, rise up. (Scand.) ' To 
rouse a dcare’ [deer]; Levins. It was a term of the chase; cf. 
Rich. IT, ii. 3. 128. * Some like wildc bores, late routed out of the 
brakes;* Spenser, F. Q. ii. ii. 10. But it was orig. intransitive. 
‘ I rowse, 1 strctche mysclfe ; ' Palsgrave. — Swed. rusa, to rush ; 
rusa from, to rush forward ; rusa upp, to start up ; MSwed. rusa, to 
rush, go hastily (Hire) ; Dan. ruse, to rush. Allied to A.S. hreasan, 
to rush, also to fall down, *to come down with a rush;’ Grcin, 
ii. 104 p. Teut. base *hreus - ; the orig. sense was prob. to start 
forward suddenly, to burst out. See further under Buui (i), which 
is not quite the same word as the present, but allied to it. Hence 
also rouse is to wake a sleciier, viz. by a sudden movement. Der. 
a-riuse, with a prefix suggested by a-rise. 

BOUSE (2), a drinking-bout. (Scand.) In Shak. Hamlet, i. 2. 
127; i. 4. 8; ii. J. 58 ; Oth. ii. 3. 66. — Swed. ms, a drunken fit, 
drunkenness ; rum, to fuddle ; Dan. rus, intoxication, sove rusen ud 
(to sleep out one’s louse), to sleep oneself sober. We And also Du. 
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roe», drunkenness ; eenen roes drinlten (to drink a rouse), *to drink 
till one is fuddled ’ (Sewel) ; but it does not seem to be ati old word 
in Dutch, being omitted by Hexham. Cf. EFries. r^, noise, 
^roar, * row ; ' riiseu, to make a noise ; Low G. ruse, noise. 
^ 'Phat we got the word from Denmark is shown by a curious 
quotation in Todd’s Johnson: ‘Thou nnhlest drunkard Bacchus, 
teach me how to take the Danish rowza ; ’ Brand's Pop. Antiq. ii. 
228 (ed. Bohn, ii. 330). Sec Bow (3). 

BOUT, (1) a defeat, (2) a troop or crowd of |jeople. (F. — L.) 
Notwithstanding the wide difference of sense, the word is but one. 
More than that, it is the same word as Boute, q. v. 1. Shak. has 
rout, i.e. disordered flight, 2 Hen. VI, v. 2. 31 ; Cymb. v. 3. 41 ; and 
rout, verb, to defeat and jmt to disorderly flight, Cymb. v. 2. 1 2. 
This does not seem to occur much earlier. 2. ME. route, a 
number of people, troop, Cih.ancer, C. T. 624 (A 622), Will, of 
Palerae, J213; Layamon, 2598, later text. — F. roule, ‘a rowt, over- 
throw, defeature; . . also, a rowt, heard, flock, troopc, company, 
multitude of men or beasts; . . also, a rult, way, path, street, 
course; ’ Cot. — L. rupta, ftm. of ruptus, broken, p. The different 
senses may be thus ex])lained. 1. A defeat is a breaking up of a host, 
a btoken mass of flying men. 2. A small troop of men is a frag- 
ment or broken piece of an army ; and the word is generally used in 
contempt, of a cempanv in broken ranks or disordeily array. 
3. A route was. originally, a way broken or cut out through a wo^ 
or forest. See Boute. ^ The G. rotte, a troop, is merely bor- 
rowed from the Romance languages. Cf. Ilal. r<dta. Span, rota, 
a rout, defeat. It is remarkable that the mod. F. route has lost the 
senses both of * defeat ’ and ‘ troop.' Der. rout, verb, as above. 

BOUTE, a way, course, line of march. (F. — L.) Not much 
u-sed in later authors, but it occurs very early. ME. route, spelt rute, 
Ancren Riwlc, p. 350,1. i. — F. route, ‘a way, path, street, course . . 
also, a glade in a wood;' Cot. p. The simse of 'glade' is the 
earliest ; it meant a way broken or cut through a forest. — L. rupta, 
fern, of ruptus, jip. of rumpere, to break. Sec Bote (l), Bout, 
Bupture. Der. rout-ine. Doublets, rote (1), rout, rut (i). 

routine, a beaten track, a regular course of act ion. (F.— T..) 
Modern.- F'. routine, a usual course of action ; lit. a small path, 
pathway ; dimin. of route, a route, way ; see Bou^. 

BOVEB, a ])irate, wanderer. (Du.) M.K. rover, rovare. * Robare, 
or robbar yn the see, mvare, or Ihef of the se, Pirata ; ’ Prompt. 
Parv. p. 437. * A rovere of the sic; ’ Gower, C. A. i. 359 ; bk. iii. 
2369.— Du. roover, ‘ a rober, a jiyrale, or a llieef;* Hexham.- Du. 
rnoven, to rob. — l^u. roof, * S]>oile ; * id. p. Tlie Du. roo/is cognate 
with AS. rea/, spoil , plunder. See Beave, Bob. Der. rove, verb ; 

‘ 'Po roue, rubbe, Rajiere ; to roue about, J’'.rrare, vagari ; ’ l.cvins. 
The second sense was easily developed ; the sb. rover is the older 
word in English though etymologically due to the verb. The Icel. 
rii/a, to rove, stray, is prob. not rel.atcd. 

BOW (I), a line, rank, series. (E.) ME. rowc. Amis and Amiloun, 
1900 (Weber’s Met. Rom. vol. ii); rewe, Chaucer, C. T. 2S68 
(A 2806) ; raw, Barbour’s Bruce, v. 590. AS. riiw, new, a row ; a 
scarce word. * J’anon on pa r.?u/e ;' Kemble, Cod. Diplom. v. 275 ; 
* on . . hege-rSwe* to the hedge-row, id. ii. 54. Allied to Du. rij, 
MDu. rijg, rijge (Oudemans), Low G. rige, rege, G. reihe, a row. 
The G. reihe is from OHG. rihan, to string together, to arrange 
things (as beads^ by passing a string or rod through them ; a strong 
verb, of which the Teut. type is *reihwan-, ])t. t. *raihw, whence the 
sb. *rai(g)wd, {., Teut. type of AS. raw, a form which occurs in A. S. 
I.eechdoms, ii. 23S. Further allied to Skt. rekhii, a line; from root 
*reikh, with labio-vclar kh. 

HOW (2), to ])ropcl a boat with oars. (E.) ME. rowen, PoliL 
Songs, ed. Wright, p. 254; Wyclif, Luke, viii. 26. AS. rffwan, to 
row, sail, Luke, viii. 23, 26. 4* Du. roeijen; Icel. roa; Swed. ro ; 
Dan. roe; MHG. ruejen. Allied to O Irish ram, T.. remus, an oar; 
and further, to Skt. aritra-, a rudder, orig. a paddle; Lithnan. irti, 
to row ; Gk. iperpos, a paddle, oar. ^^ERE. Der. row, sb., row-er. 
Also rudder, q. v. 

BOW (3), an uproar. (Scand.) Shortened from rouse, drunkenness, 
uproar, the older form being obsolete ; see Todd’s Johnson. The loss 
of s is as in pea, cherry, sherry, &c. See BoUSe (2). 
BOWAN-TBEE, the same as Boan-tree, q. v. 

BOWED, a little wheel with sharp points at the end of a spur. 
(F.—L.) * A payre of spurres, with a poynte without a rowell; ' 
Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 245. (R.) ‘ Rowell of a spurre ; ’ 
Palsgrave. - F. rouelle, ' a little flat ring, a wheele of plate or iron, in 
horses bitts;’ Cot [He gives molleite as the MF. word for a 
rowel ; on the other hand, Spenser uses rowel for a part of a horse’s 
bit; F. Q. i. 7. 37.] — l.ate L. roiella, a little wheel, dimin. of rota, 
awheel; seeJ^tary. 

BOWDOCK, BODDOCK,BUDDOCK.(£.) The history of 
this word is imperfectly known; in Ashe’s Diet. (1775) it is oddly 
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spelt rnulack. It is an alteration of oar-loek^ due to confusion 
with the vii. tn row. See Oar look in N. E. D. 'J’he true AS. word 
was iirlnc (Eltmuller); we find 'columbaria^ ar-locu,* Voc. a88. 6. 
Hence ME. orlnk, Liber Albiis, pp. 235, 237, 239. This word is 
compounded of A.S. ar, an oar, nnd loc, cognate with (>. lock, a hole, 
ns is evident from comparing G. ruderlo^ or rwiergaf, a rowlock, 
riillock, or oar-hole. The AS. loe is also allied to AS. loca =. the 
modern K. lock, in the sense of * fastening; ’ and is derived from loe-, 
weak grade of the strong verb lucan, to lock, fasten ; see Iiook (1). 
The orig. oar-fastenings or rullocks were, at least in some cases, 
actual holes ; and hence at a later period we find them called oar- 
holes. In a Nominale pr. in Voc. 737. 32, we find : *IIoe eolumber, 
are-hole,’ whereupon the editor notes that it means ‘ an air-hole, 
a small unglazed window.’ This is wrong ; are is the Northern form 
of oar, and columber is for L. columbare. In Hexham’s Du. Diet, the 
MDu. rietngaten and roeygalen are explained by ' the oare-holes to put 
out the oares.' Hence, in the word ndlock, we know that -lock 
signifies ‘ hole.’ And, as to the whole word, T liclicve it to be 
nothing but another form of MIC. orlok, i. e. oarlock. The shifting of 
r is common in English ; and, in this instance, it was assisted by 
confusion with the verb to row, and (possibly) with the MDu. roeygat. 
If so, the spelling rowlock is merely due to popular etymology ; it 
does not express the pronunciation. Worcester’s Diet, gives the 
form rollock. 

ROYAL, kingly. (E. — L.) ME. real, Chaucer, C. T. 1020 
(A 1018), where some M.SS. h.avc ro/a/. — OK. real, roial\ sjielt royal 
in Cotgrave, and e^ilained as ‘ royall, regall, kingly.’ --L. regalis, 
regal, royal ; see Regal. Der. royal-ist ; royal-ty, MF.. realte, 
Gower, C. A. iii. 220; bk. vii. 3S10, from OF. realte, reialte, spelt 
royavltr in Cotgrave, from J .. acc. regalitdtem. And see real (2). 
Doublet, regal. 

RUB, to move over a surface with pressure, scour, wijie. (£.) 
ME. rti6&»<, Chaucer, C. T. 3743 (A 3747); 1*. J’lowman, U. xiii. 99. 
Not in AS. Cf. EFries. rubhen, I )an. rubhe, Norw. mhba, to rub, to 
scrub. Also Norw. rubhen, rough, uneven ; EFries. ruhherig, rough ; 
Du. robhelig, ' rugged,’ Hewel. Also W. Flem. wrobbelen, wrubbelen, 
to scrub, wash clothes by rubbing. The Teut. base is apjiarently 
*wreub. Der. rub, sb., Mach. iii. J. J34; ruhb-er. iiS* Not con- 
nected with G. reiben, which is from a Tciit. base *wreifi ; cf. Du. 
wrijven, to rub. lint they may be jiaruliel formations. 

RUBA8BE, a variety of rock-crystal, with a red tinge. (F. — L.) 
¥. rubace: from the base of L. rub-eus, reddish ; see Ruby. 
RUBBISH, broken stones, waste matter, refuse; nonsense. 
(AF.—Scand.) Prov. E. rubbage, as in Norfolk (Forby). Palsgrave 
has 'robrisshe of stones, plastras;* and Cotgrave explains the F. 
plastras by ‘ rubbish, clods or pieces of old and dry plaistcr.’ Hor- 
man, in his Vulgaria (as cited by Way, note to Prompt. Parv., p. 435) 
says that * Battz [ brick-bats'] and great rubbrysshe serueth to fyl up in 
the myddcll of the wall.’ These quotations show that rubbrisk was 
used in the exact sense of what we now usually call rubble ; and the 
two words, rubble and rubbish, arc closely connected, ft. In the form 
rubbrisk, the latter r is intrusive, since it disappears in earlier, as well 
as in later English. The M 1C. form is robows, or rnbeux ; as, * Kohijws, 
or coldyr. Petrosa, petro,' where eoldyr is an old word for rubble ; 
I’rompt. Parv. Way adds : in the Wardrolie Account of Piers 
Courtcys, Keeper of the Wardrobe ao Edw. IV (1480), occurs a pay- 
ment to ' John Carter, for cariage away of a grete loode of robettx, 
that was left in the strete after the rejiaracyone made uppon a hous 
apperleigning unto the same >Varderol^ ; ’ Ilarl. MS. 4780. y. The 
spelling robeux furnishes the key to the solution of the word. It is 
an AF. jilural form, from a sing. *robel, i.e. rubble. Here *robel is 
exactly the ME. robel (see Rubble), and the pi. robeux (or robeaux) 
lx;came rulmws, as in the Prompt. Parv., and was easily corrupted 
into rubbitge and rubbish, and even into rubbrisk (with intnisivc r). 
In this view, rubbish is the ]>1. of nAble, and was accordingly at hrst used 
in the same sense. 8. At what time the word robeux first appeared 
in ICnglish 1 have no exact means of knowing, but I find an earlier 
trace of it in the fact that an allicfl word was Latinised as rubbdsa 
(as if it were a neuter plural), in accordance with its plural form, as 
early as a. d. 1 392 or 1 393. Blount, in his Nomolexicoii, s. v. lastage, 
cites an act against throwing rubbish into the Thames, in which are 
the words ‘ nut fimos, fimaria, stcrquiliiiia, sordes, mucos, rubbosa, 
lastagium, aut alia sordida;’ Claus. 16 Rich. II. dors. 11. And 
this rubbdsa answers to the AF. robous, robouse, rubbish, in the Liber 
Albus, pp . 58 1. Sec further below. 

RTjBHL iB , broken stones, rubbi^. (Scand.) 'Rubble, or 
rubbish;* Minshcu, ed. 1627. 'Rubble, or rubbish of old houses;’ 
also, * Carrie out rubble, as mortcr, and broken stones of old build- 
ings ; * Baret’s Alvenrie, ed. 1 580. Mli. robell ; ‘ Oon parte of lyme 
and tweyn of rabdl have ; ’ Palladius, bk. i. 340. Grammatically, 
rubbtt seems to be the singular of robeux, the old form of rubbish ; see 


above. The traces of the word are slight, but it seems to be of 
Scand. origin. — Norw. rubl (Ross), with the same sense as rubb 
(below); cf. Du. robbelig, rugged (Sewcl) » prov. P:. ru6fr/y, lumpy, 
gritty. — Norw. rubb (Aasen), in the phr. rubb og stubb; Dan. ri/fc, in 
the phr. rub og stub, * bag and baggage ; ’ including even articles of 
the least value; Icel. rubbi, rubb, rubbish, refuse. Stub ^ a. stub, 
bit, piece. So prov. E. s/oup and roup, ‘entirely,’ or ‘every bit.’ 
Prob. Dan. rub orig. meant ‘ a broken bit,’ a lump. 

RUB^C, a direction printed in red. (F. — L.) ME. rubryke, St. 
Cnthbert, 1318 (.Surtees Soc.). 'I’he rubrics in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and (earlier) in the Missal, &c., were so called from being 
usually written or printed in red letters. [ME. rubriche, Chaucer, 
C. T. 5928 (D 346) ; this is an OP\ form ; cf. rubriche, ‘ rudle, 
oaker ; ’ tlot."] — f! rubrique, ' a rubrick ; a speciall title or sentence of 
the law, written or printed in red ; ’ Cot. — L. rubrica, red earth ; also 
a rubric, a title of law written in red. Formed ns if from an adj. 
*rubrteus, extended from rubri-, from ruber, red ; see Ruby. 

RUBY, a red gem. (P*. — I..) ME. ruby, P. Plowman, B. ii. 12. 
—OP', mbi (13th cent., Littrd), also rubis, * a ruby,’ Cot. [The s is 
the old sign of the nom. case, and is still preserved in writing, though 
not pronounced.] Cf. Span, rubi, rubin. Port, rubim, Ital. rubino, 
a ruby ; Late L. rubunfs. Allied to L. rubeus, red, ruber, red ; cf. 
rubere, to be red. Allied to Gk. epvBpds, red ; sec Rouge, Red. 
Der. (from L. rult-rre) ruh-esc-ent, growing red, from the^ pres. part, 
of inceptive vb. rubescere ; rub-i-c-und, ruddy, from F. rubicunde, very 
red (Cot.), w'hich from L. rubicundns, very red, with sulTixcs -c- and 
-undus ; rub-r-ic, q. v. Also e-rub-esc-ent. 

RUCK (i), a fold, plait, crease. (Scand.) ' Ruck, a fold or plait, 
made in cloth by crushing it ; ’ Yorksh. Gloss., a.d. i8j i (P-. D. S. 
Glos. B. 7). — Icel. hrukkn, a wrinkle on the skin, or in cloth ; cf. 
hrokkinn, curled, wrinkled, i>p. of hrbkkva, to recoil, give way, also 
to curl; Norw. rukka, a wrinkle. Cf. Swed. rynka, J>an. rynke, a 
wrinkle, also to gather, wrinkle. P'rom 'J eut. base *hrenk (Norcen). 
Der. rttckde, to rumple (ITalliwell). 

RUCK (2), a heap. (Scand.) CT. Norw. and MSwed. ruka, a 
heap ; also Icel. hraukr, a rick. .See Riok. 

RUDD, a fish like a roach. (E.) 'A kind of bastard small Roach 
. . men call them Ruds',* 1. Walton, Angler, eh. 17. Named 
from the deej) red colour of the lower fins. Cf. AS. rud-u, redness ; 
see Ruddy. MDan. rude, a rudd ; Dan. rudsknlle. 

RUDDER, the instrument whereby a ship is steered. (IC.) Orig. 
a paddle, for rowing as well as steering ; hence the etymology. M E. 
raider, or (more usually) rother, Gower, C. A. i. 243; bk. ii. 2494; 
Alllt. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 419. AS. a paddle ; ‘Palmub. 
rbSresblasd 'i-h\a,dc of a paddle; ‘ Remus, stror-rii/ier,' lit. a steering- 
paddle; Voc. 167. 1, 166.13. p. Here rw-ffpr=»rowing-im])lcment; 
from AS. row-ati, to row, with suffix -Oer (Idg. -ter-), denoting the 
agent or implement. + Du. rner (for *ro«i^), an oar, rudder; Swed. 
roder, also contr. to ror ; Dan. ror (for *roder) ; G. ruder. See 
Row (2\ 

RUDDOCK, a red-breast, fp'..) 'MV., ruddok . Chaucer, Pari, of 
P'oules, 1. 349. A.S. ruddut ; A’oe. 131. 26 ; allied to rud-ig, ruddy. 
Hence W. rhnddog, Corn, ruddoc, a red-breast. .See Ruddy. 

RUDDY, reddish. (E.) ME. ratty, P. Plowman, B. xiii. 99 ; 
rodi, Wyclif, Matt. xvi. 2. AS. rudig, in Napier’s Glosses; formed 
with suffix -ig from rud-, weak grade of reodan, to redden. Allied to 
A.S. read, red ; see Red. Cf. Jeel. rodi, redne.ss, allied to rau6r, 
red. ^ We also find AS. rudu, i. e. redness, applied to the com- 
])lexion (of the face), Voc. 156. 19 ; this is ME. rode, complexion, 
Chaucer, C.T. 3317. Der. ruddi-ly, ruddi-uess, Wint. Tale, v. 3. 
81. Also ruddle, a kind of red earth ; spelt rttddel in Holland, tr. of 
Pliny, bk. xxxv. ch. 6. § i. 

RUDE, rough, uncivil, harsh. (P'. — L.) ME. rude, Chaucer. 
C. T. 14814 (H 3998); Cursor Mundi, 2391 i. — P'. rude, ‘rude;’ 
Cot. — L rudem, acc. of ntdis, rough, raw, rude, wild, untilled. Allied 
to I., raudus, rough ore; Russ, ruda, ore; Icel. rauOi, red iron ore 
(from raudr, red) ; Skt. loha-s, iron. Allied to Red. Der. rude-ly, 
rude-ness; also rudi-ment. As You Like It, v. 4. 31 “F. rudiment 
(omitted by Cot., but in use in the i6th century, Littr^), from 1.. 
rudimentum, a thing in the rough state, a first attempt ; rudiment-al, 
rudiment-ar-y. Also e-rud-ite, e-rud-it-ion. 

R'UE (i), to be sorry for. (E.) P'or *hrue, initial h being lost. 
ME. r«K/;n, Chaucer, C. T. 1865 (A 1863); llavelok, 967. AS. 
hreawan, Grein, ii. 104. + OSax. hrewan ; OHG. hriuwan, G. reuen. 
P. AS. kreowan is a strong verb, with pt. t. hreaw ; so also OSax. 
hrewan, pt. t. hrau ; Teut. type *hrewwan- ; pt. t. *hraw{w), to pity ; 
whence also Icel. hryggr, grieved, afflicted, Krygd, ruth, grief, sorrow. 
Der. rue-ful, P. Plowman, B. xiv. 148 ; rue-fid-ly ; rue^-ness, ME. 
reou/ulnesse, Ancreii Riwle, p. 368, 1. 13. And see ruth. 

RUE (2), a plant with bitter taste. (F.— L.— Gk.) ME. rue, 
Wyciif, Luke, xi. 42. — P'. me, * rue, herb grace;’ Cot. — L. ruta. 
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rtte ; Luke, xi. 42. — Gk. ^vri}, rue ; a Peloponnesian word. ^ The 
AS. rude (Luke, xi. 42^ is merely borrowed from L. ruta. 

BUFF (1), a kind of frill, formerly much worn by both sexes. (E.) 
In Shak. Tam. of the Shrew, iv. 3. 56 ; Spenser, F. Q. i. 4. 14. Also 
as a verb : * Whilst the proud binl, rujfing I ruffling] his fethers wyde ;* 
r. Q. iii. Ji. 33. oi a shirt; ^Levins. V\,ruffes\ Gascoigne, 

Steel Glas, 1 . 373. jp. So called from its uneven surface ; perhaps 
a shortened form of Ruffle (i). Der. ruff {2). 

BUFF (2) , the name of a bird. (E. ?) Said to be so named from 
the male having a ruff round its neck in the breeding season ; sec 
Buff (i) ; which 1 doubt. The female is called a reeve, apimrently 
formed by vowel-change ; this is a very remarkable form, but has not 
been explained. Cf. ‘ The pheasant, partridge, goilwit, reeve, ruffe, 
raile Herrick, A Panegyric to Sir L. Pemberton, 1 . 65. The AS. 
form should be *rof, fern. *rffe. 

RXTFF (3), a fish. (E.) ME. ruffe. Prompt. Parv., p.438. Lit. 
' rough ; ’ from the spines on the back. Cf. Ital. aspredo (<L. asper, 
rough), * a fish called a ruffe ; * Florio. 

BUFF (4), a game at cards. (F.) Mentioned in Cotgrave, and 
in Florio (1598) ; and see Nares. Now applied to the act of trump- 
ing instead of following suit, but orig. the name of a game (called 
also trump) like whist. Evidently a modification of F. ronfle, * hand- 
ruffe, at cards ; ’ jouer A la ronfle, ‘ to play at hand-rulTe, also to snore;* 
Cot. So also Ital. ronfa, * a game at cards called ruffe or trumpc ; * 
ronfare, * to snort, snarle ; also, to ruff or trump at cards ; * Florio. 
l*rob. of jocular origin, the trumping (when perha])S unexpected) 
being likened to a snarl, or the spitting of a cat ; cf. ronfamenti, 
‘snortings, snarlings, or tuifings of a cat;’ Florio. Of imitative 
origin ; cf. Ital. ronzare, * to humme or buMe,’ Florio ; Span, ronear, 

‘ to snore, also, to threaten, boast, brag,’ Cf. brag as the name of a 
game, slam, also a game, and trump, i.c. triumph. 

RUFFIAN, a bully, violent, brutal fellow. (F. —Ital, —Tent.) 

‘ A commune and notable ruflan or thefe ; ’ Sir T. Elyot, The 
Govemour, b. ii. c. 12. § 7. — MF. rufien, ruffien, *a bawd, a patidar,’ 
Cot. — Ital. ruffiano, roffiano, *a ])andar, a ruffian, a swaggrer,’ 
Florio. — late L. tyjic *rufflatius; formed with I., suffix -nuus from 
Low G. ruffel-n, to act as pandar; see Ruffle (2). Cf. MDu. 
r<ffen, to pandar (Oudemans). Dor. ruffianAy, ruffian-ism. 
BUFFliB (1), to wrinkle, disorder a dress, (hi.) , 1 ruffle clothe 
or sylke, 1 bring them out of their playue foldynge, Je plionne;* 
Palsgrave. ME. ruffelen ; * Ruffelya, or snarlyn [ i. e. to entangle or 
run into knots], Inuodo, illaqueo;* Prompt. Parv. The pj). ruffeld 
occurs in the Cursor Mundi, 26391. The word is probably E. ; it 
is parallel to MDu. ruyffelen, * to ruffle, wrinckle, or crumple,’ Ilex- 
ham ; cf. ruyffel, * a wrinckle, a crumple, or a ruffle,’ id. Also 
JChries. ruffeln, to pleat. The verb may be from the sb. nffie ; and 
both from Teut. *ru/-, weak grade of Teut. *reufan-, to break, tear; 
see Reave, p. The Lithuan. ruple, the rough bark on old trees, is 
a cognate word ; so also is rauple, a rough scab or blister ; both of 
which are allied to Lithuan. mpas, rough, uneven. See Buff (1). 
Der. ruffle, sb., a wrinkle, a ruff (unless the vb. is from the sb.). 
BUFITjEj (2), to be noisy and turbulent, to bluster. (MDu.) * To 
ruffle in the commonwealth of Rome;’ Titus Andron. i. 313. Cf. 
‘the ruffle [bustle] ... of court;’ Shak. Lover’s Complaint, >)8. 

‘ Twenty or more persons were sleyne in the ruffle ; ’ Hall’s Chron. 
Hen. VIII, an. 19. S 18. Nares has : ‘ A ruffler, a cheating bully, so 
termed in several acts of parliament,’ particularly in one of the 2 7th 
year of Hen. VIIT, as explained in Harman’s Caveat, ed. Furnivall, 
p. 29. They were highway rubbers, ready to use violence ; any law- 
less or violent person was so named. It seems to have been a cant 
term, not in very early use ; and borrowed, like several other cant 
terms, from the Low Countries.- MDu. r<ffelen, to pandar, of which 
the shorter form roffen is also found (Oudemans) ; so also Low G. 
ruffeln, to pandar, to reproach, ruffeler, a pimp, a person who carries 
on secret intrigues (Bremen Wbrterbuch) ; prov. G. ruffeln, to pimp 
(Fliigel); Dan. ruffer, a pandar, from Low G. roffen, ruffen, to be 
lewd (l.iibben). p. The words ruff-ler and ruffian are closely re- 
lated and mean much the same thing; see Ruffian. Der. ruffl-er, 
as above. 

BUG, a coarse, rough woollen covering, a mat. (Scand.) * Ap- 
parelled in diners coloured rugs ; ’ Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. ii. pt. ii. 
p. 87, last line but one. ‘Irish mg,' Baret (1580).— Swed. rugg, 
rough entangled hair ; cf. MSwed. ru^-ig, rough, hairy ; loel. rejgg, 
shagginess. See Norecn, § 246. 2. The orig. sense of Swed. rugg 
was, doubtless, simply ‘ rough,’ as it is cognate with Low G. ruug, 
Du. ruig, rough ; EFries. rug, rough, ruge, roughness, a rough side 
of a skin, ruger, a furry animal (as a cat). Allied to AS. rflk 
^n. rfiiiwit), rough ; Skt. ruisAa-, rough ; see Bough. And see 
Bugged. Der. rugg-ed; also rug-headed, Rich. II, ii. 1. 156. 

BUGGED, rough, shaggy. (Scand.) ME. rugged. Prompt. 
Parv. Chaucer has ruggy, C. T. 28S5 (A 2883), The latter form 


is from Swed. ruggig, rugged, rough, hairy ; cf. rugga, to raise the 
nap on cloth, i. e. to roughen it.- Swed. rugg, rough entangled hair; 
orig. ‘ rough,’ cognate with E. Bough, q. v. See also Bug. Der. 
rugged-ly, rugged-ness. . . 

RUGOSE, full of wrinkles. (L.) The form rugosous is m Blount s 
Gloss., ed. 1674 ; Phillips has the sb. rugosity. — L. rugosus, wrinkled. 

— I., ruga, a wrinkle. Cf. Lith. raukas, a wrinkle, runh-ii, I grow 
wrinkled. Brugmann, ii. § 628. Der. rugos-i-ty. 

RUIN, destruction, overthrow. (F. — L.) ME. ruine, Chaucer, 
C. T. 2465 (A 2463). — F. mine, * ruine ;’ Cot. — L. ruina, overthrow. 

— L. mere, to fall down, tumble, sink in ruin, rush. Cf. Gk. i-psistv, 
to drag, pull down ; Brugmann, ii. § 529. Der. ruin, verb, Rich. 11 ^ 
iii. 4. 45; min-ous, Timon, iv. 3. 465, from F. ruineux, ‘ruinous,* 
Cot. ; ruin-ous-ly. Also ruin-ate (obsolete), Titus Andron. v. 3. 204. 

BXTliE, a maxim, state, order, government. (F. — L.) ME. reule, 
Chaucer, C. T. 173. Earlier riwle, as in the Ancren Riw/f— Rule of 
(female) Anchorites. — AF. reule, OF. riule, reule \ mod. F. regie, a 
rule. — L. regula, a rule (whence also was borrowed AS. regd, a 
rule). — L. regere, to govern; see Regent. Dor. rule, verb, ME. 
reulen, earlier riwlen, Ancren Riwle, p. 4 ; rul-er, ml-ing. 

RUM (1), a kind of spirituous liquor. (E.) In Dampier’s Voy- 
ages; Voyage to Campeachy, an. 1675; sec quotation in R, ^’e 
find also Port, rom, Span, ran, Ital. mm, F. rhum ; all from E.] For- 
merly mm6o, as in Smollett, Peregrine Pickle, ch. ii and ch. ix (1731). 
The earliest form was rumhullion. A MS. ‘ Description of Barbados ’ 
in Trin. Coll., Dublin, written ab. 1651, says: — ‘The chief fndling 
they make in the i.sland is Rumbullion, alias Kill-devil, . . made of 
sugar-canes distilled, a hot, hellish, and terrible liquor.’ Later, it 
was called rumbowling (Cent. Diet.), and then shortened to mmbo, 
and to rum. Rumbullion is a Devon, word meaning ‘ great tumult,’ 
or disturhance ; perhaps allied to ]>rov. E. rumpus, an uproar, ram- 
page, and romp; or else allied to E. mmble. See my Notes on E. 
Etym., p. 253 ; and N. Darnell Davis, in The Academy, Sept. 5, 
1885. ^ The F. name is guihlive, a modification of E. Kill-devil 

(above). 

RUM (2), strange, queer. (Hindi.) ‘ Rum, gallant ; a cant word ; ’ 
Bailey’s Diet., vol. i. ed. 1735. 1 suppose that rum means no more 
than ‘ Gypsy ; ’ and hence would mean ‘ good ’ or ‘ gallant * from a 
Gypsy point of view, and ‘strange* and ‘ suspieluis ’ from an out- 
sider’s point of view. Hence rome 6ow.se, wine, Harman’s Caveat, ed. 
Furnivall, p. 83, spelt rambooz in Phillips ; route mart, the queen, id. 
p. 84 (where mor/ — a female). Cf rom, a husband, a Gypsy, rom- 
mani, adj. Gypsy. 'Phe Gypsy word rom answers to the Hindi word 
ffom (with initial cerebral d) ; see English-Gipsy Songs, by Leland, 
Palmer, and Tuckey, pp. 2, 269. Cf. Skt. ffomba- (with cerebral d), 
‘ a man of a low caste, who gains his livelihood by singing and 
dancing ;’ Bcnfey. Also Hindustani dom, ‘ the name of a low caste, 
apparently one of the aboriginal races;’ 11 . H. Wilson, Gloss, of 
Indian Terms, p. 147. 

RUMB, RHUMB, a line for directing a ship’s course on a 
map; a point of the compass. (F. — Span. — L. — Gk.) This is 
a very difficult word, both to explain and derive. The view which 1 
here present runs counter to that in Liitr^- and Scheler, but is recog- 
nized as possible by Dicz. ‘ Rumb or Rhumb, the course of a ship . . . 
also, one point of the mariner’s compass, or 1 1 j: degrees . . . R»ni6- 
line, a line described by the ship’s motion on the surface of the sea, 
steering by the compass, so as to make the same, or equal angles 
with every meridian. These rumbs are spiral lines proceeding from 
the point where we stand, and winding about the globe of the earth, 
till they come to the pole, where at last they lose themselves ; but in 
Mercator’s charts, and the plain ones, they are represented by straight 
lines,’ &c. ; Phillips, ed. 1706. These lines are called mmb-lines. 
See Rumb in the Engl. Encyc. (Div. Arts and Sciences), where it is said 
to be a Portuguese word, and where we find : ‘ a rum6 certainly 
came to mean any vertical circle, meridian or not, and hence any 
point of the compass. ... To sail on a rumb is to sail continually on 
one course. Hence a mmh-line is a line drawn in [on?] the sphere, 
such as would be described by a moving point which always kee{M 
one course ; it is therefore the spiral of Mercator’s projection, and is 
that which is also called the loxodromic course.’ It is spelt roomb, 
rOMm6, and routnbe in Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. r«ni6, ‘a roomb, or 
point of the compasse, a line drawn directly from wind to wind in a 
compasse, travers-boord, or sea-card;’ Cot. He adds the phr. 
voguer de mmb en rumb, ‘to saile by travers.’- Span, (and Port.) 
rHm6o, ‘ a course, a way ; mmbo derecho, the right course ; ' Minsheu’s 
Span. Diet., ed. 1623; also, a point of the compass, intersection of 
the plane of the horizon, represented by the card of a compass, the 
course of a ship; Neuman. Cf. Port, rundm, rumo, a ship’s course; 
quarto do mmo, a point of the compass ; Ital. rom6o. — L. rhotnbum, 
acc. of rhotnbus, a madcian’s circle, a rhombus (I.cwis). - Gk. 
fioitPot, a top, a magic wheel, whirling motion of a top, swoop of on 
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eagle ; also, a rbombas ; see Hhomb. p. In this view, the sense 
of circular or spiral motion comes first ; then the delineation of such 
motion on a chart ; and lastly, the sense of a point of a compass; 
which is the simple and natural order. Milton has the very word 
riomb in the sense of the revolution of the S]>heic; see Paradise 
l.ust, viii. 134, and uses wheel as a synonym. 'I'hat the word arose 
among the early Spanish and Portuguese navigators, is in the highest 
degree prolxible. The view taken by Scheler and Idttr^ seems 
to me obviously wrong ; they refer F. ru/nb (^also spelt nwi) to the 
Du. rti/m, E. room, on the ground that a rutub is the * room * or 
space between two winds ; thus taking the last sense first. 1 cannot 
find that the Du. ruhn ever had this sense; indeed Sewel, as Late as 
1754, can only render rumb into Dutch by eenpunt vant hotnpasi and 
Hexham mentions no such use of the MDu. ruym. Perhaps Idttrc 
and Schcler are thinking of quite another matter, viz. the MK. rum, 
‘the hold of a ship,’ Cot. This is ceitainly the Du. ruim, since 
.Sewel gives the very phrase ruim van een srhip, the hold of a ship, 
i.c. its room, cajiadty fur stowage. Kbrting, $ 8063. Der. rumA- 
line. Doublet, rhomb. 

BUMBLE, to make a low and heavy sound. (E.) ME.romblen, 
to mutter, Cliauccr, C. T. 14453 (H 3725) ; to rumble like thunder, 
Legend of (jood Woincti, 1218. Cl. prov. K rouimln, to speak low 
or secretly (Ilalliwell) ; riimmle, to rumble ; id. 'I'he word romblen 
likewise stands for romlen, the b being exciescent, as usual after m ; 
and the sulTix -ten has the usual freijuentative force. Thus the word 
signifies ‘ to re]M«nt the sound rnm or rum ; ’ from the base RUM, 
significant of a low sminil ; which is from ^REU, to make a humming 
or lowing noise. CT. Skt. ru, to hum, to bray ; L. ad-ram-are, to 
make a murmuring noise (Festus) ; see Kumour.+Du. rommelen, 
to rumble, buzz; Low tl. rummeln, rumpeln, to rumble ; Dan. rtnnle, 
to rumble. And cf. Swed. ramla, to lallle, Ital. ramharr, to rumble, 
hum, buzz; MDu. rammeli'u, ‘to make a noise, or to rumble,’ Hex* 
ham. Der. rumble, sb., rumhl-inf'. 

KUMINATB, to chew the cud, meditate. (L.) * Let hym . . . 
ruminate it in his mynde a good space aftcT ; ’ Sir T. Elyt»t, Castel of 
llelth, b. Hi. ch. il.-^L. ruminatus, pp. of ruminare or rumintln, to 
chew the cud, niminate. — L. rumin-, decl. stem of rumen, the throat, 
gullet ; cf. ramare, used (according to Festus) in the same sense as 
ruminare. Cf. also L. rugire, to roar, bray. From .^RKU, to hum, 
bray. See Bumble, Humour. Dor. As You Like 

It, iv. 1, 19, from J.. acc. rumiuationem ; also rumin-ant, from the 
stem of the pres. part, of ruminare, 

BUMMAQE, to search thoroughly among things stowed away. 
(E. ; with F. suffix.) ‘ Searcheth his pockets, and takes Ids keyes, 
and so rummageth all his closets and trunks;’ Howell, Fundi. 
Ixstters, vol. i. sect. 5. let. last. This is altogether a secondary sense ; 
the wonl is merely due to the sb. roam-age, formcil by suifix -age (of 

F. origin) from E. room, space. Raomnge is a similar fornintion to 
stowage, and means much the same thing. It is an old nautical term 
for the close packing of things in a ship ; hence was formed the verb 
to roomage or rmnage, i. e. to find room for or stow away jiaekages ; 
and the mariner who attended to (his business was called the roomager 
or romager. p. The history of the word is in Hakluyt’s Voy.ages. 

‘ To looke and foresee substantially to the roomaging of the shippe ; ’ 
vol. i. p. 274. ‘ They might bring .aw.ay [ in their Hhi])s] a great deale 

more then they doe, if they would take paine in the romaging;' 
vol. i. p. 308. *The master must proidde a perfect mariner called a 
romager, to raunge and bestow all mcreh.anriize in such place as is 
coiiucnient ; ’ vol. Hi. p. 862. * To rummage (sea-term) to remove 

any goods or luggage from one place to another, esp. to clear the 
ship’s liold of any goods or lading, in order to their heing hand- 
somely stowed and placed; whence the word is us’d ujion other 
occasions, lor to rake into, or to search narrowly ; ’ Phillips, ed. 
1706. Spelt n/miV/ge in ed. 1658. .See further under Room. Cf. Du. 
ruim, room, also tlie hold of a ship ; ruimen, to empty, ch ar, lit. to 
make room. Dor. prov. E. rummage, litter, lumber, rubbish, as 
after a clearance. 

BUlf MER, a sort of drinking-glass. (W.FIem. — Du.) * Rummer, 
a sort of drinkiug.glass, such as Rhenish wine is usually drunk in ; 
also, a brimmer, or glass of any liquor filled to the top;’ Phillips, 
ed. 1706. ‘ Rheniith rummers walk the round ;’ Dryden, Ep. to Sir 

G. Etheregc, 1. 45. — \V. Flein. rummer, rommer (De Ro); I)u. 
ri^mer, romer, a wine-glass (Sewel) ; sjielt roomer in Hexham ; Low 
G. romer f assort of laige wine-glass (lirem. Wbrterbuch). So also 
G. rdmer; Swed. remmare. ['I'lie G. rrimer also means ‘Roman;’ 
and some say that the glasses were so called because used in former 
times in the Romersaal at Frankfort, when they drank the new 
emperor’s health ; but this is an error ; see Franck.] From Du. 
roem, boasting, praise ; hence ‘ a glass to drink in praise of a toast ; ’ 
Franck. Cf. G. ruhm, praise ; OSax. knmi; also feel, hrddr, praise, 
krSs, praise ; Gk. tei^puS, a herald. And note O. I^w G. kromian, to 


praise (Gallee). "Der.rumkin, ramekin, W. Flcm. rummerken, dimin. 
of rummer (above). 

BUMOUB, report, current story. (F. — L.) ME. rumour, 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 7, 1. 81.-AF. rumour, LHkt 
A lbus, p. 46a ; F. rumeur, ‘ a rumor; ’ Cot. — L. acc. rumorem, from 
nom. rumor, a noise, rumour, murmur. Cf. L. rumifieare, to pro- 
claim ; rumitare, to spread reports; all from the base rfl-w-, signifi- 
cant of a buzzing sound. - make a humming or braying 

noise. See Bumble. Der. rumour, verb. Rich. Ill, iv. a. 51. 
BUMP, the end of the backbone of an animal with the parts 
adj.acent. (Scand.) ME. Prompt. Parv.—Icel. rwni^r ; Swe<l. 

rttmpai Dan. rumpe.^MDu. rompe, * the bulke of a body or corps, 
or a body without a head ; ’ Hexham ; Du. romp ; Low G. rump, 
trunk (of the body) ; tL rumpf. The orig. sense was ‘ stump ; ’ cf. 
Norw. ramp, an old tree-stem. Dor. rump-steak. 

RUMPLE, to wrinkle, crease. (E.) Cotgravc explains F./o«/»ir 
by ‘ to rumple, or crumple.’ The M E. form is rimplen ; rimple and 
rumple are allied forms, like wrinkle and prov. E. runkle. Of these, 
rimjde is derived from tlie AS. hrimpan, to wrinkle, and rumple from 
hrump; weak grade of the same ; see further under Ripple (2). 
•fMDii. rompelen, or rutnpen, ‘to wrinckle,’ Hexham; rompel, or 
rimpel, *a wrinckle;’ id. And cf. (L rumpf en, to crook, bend, 
wrhikle; OIIG. hrimjan, strong vb. Tout, base *hremp- ; cf. 
Oiiish cromm, \V. erwm, bent. Der. rumple, sb. 

BUHT, to move swiftly, flee, flow, dart. (E.) ME. rinnen, rennen, 
pt. t. ran, jip. runnen, ronnen; Cliauccr, C. T. 4098, 4103 (A 4100, 
4105). I'he mod. E. verb has usurped the vowel of the pp. through- 
out,* except in the jit. t. ran. By the transposition of r, we also find 
ME. enien, eornen, to run ; Ancren Riwic, pp. 42, 74, 80, 86, 332, 
360. A.S. rinnan, pt. t. rann, yp. gerunuen ; Grein, ii. 382; also 
found in the transposed form imau, yrnan, pt. t. am ; id. 146.^1)11. 
rennen; Icel, retina, rittna; Dan. rittde (for *riHnr) ; Swed. ritina; 
(soth. rinnan; Cr. rennen. Telit, type *retinaH-, pt. t. *ranH, pp. 
*runnanoz. See Brugmann, i. § 993 ; ii. § 654. Der. run, si)., Tam. 
Shrew, iv. 1. 16; run-awav. Mids. Nt. Dr. Hi. 2. 405; runn-er, runn- 
ing. Also runn-el, a small stream, Collins, Ode on the P.assions, 
1. 63 (AS. rynel; ; run, a small stream. Also renn-cl (1;; old form 
also runu-et. 

RUNAGATE, a vagabond. (F. — I.,) In Ps. Ixviii. 6, Prayer- 
Book version ; .Shak. Rich. Ill, iv. 4. 465. * The A. V. has rebellious, 

as in Isaiah xxx. i, which is quoted by Latimer (Kemains,p. 434) in 
this form : “ Wo he unto you, runagate cliildren;” Bible Word-hook. 
In the Coventry Mysteries, p. 3S4, it is written renognt ; “ Ys tliere 
ony reuogat among us;*” id. p. It so happens that gate V' 
many K. dialects signifies a way ; wliilst at the same time the M E. 
verb rennen passed into the form run, as at ]iresent. lienee the M E. 
renegat, a renegade, was popularly sup jiosed to stand for renne a gate, 
i.e. to run on the way, and was turned into runagate accordingly ; 
esp. as we also have the word runaway. But it is certain that the 
orig. sense of M E. renegat was ‘ apostate ’ or ' villain ; ’ see Chaucer, 
C. T. 5353 (B 934). — OF. renegat, ‘a renegadoe, one that ab- 
jures his religion;’ Cot. — Late L. renegat us, pp. of renegare, to 
deny again, to deny the faith. .See Renegade. ^ It is re- 
markable that when renegate liad Ireen eorrupted into runagate, we 
borrowed the word over again, in tlie form renegade, from Span. 

renrgfuln, 

RUNBIiET, RUNLET, a small barrel. (F.— L.) Runlet 'n; 
a later form, comijited from the older ruudelet or runlet; apclt rundlet 
in ].cvins, ed. 1570. ^Ruudelet, or lytle pot, orcula ; ’ Huloct (cited 
by Wheatley). MIC. rondelel v* 39.3) I in Wylie, Hist. Hen. IV. 
iv. 179. ^ Ronndlet, a certaine measure of wine, oyle, &c., con- 
taining 18} gallons; An. 1. Rich. III. cap. 13; so called of his 
roundness;’ Minsheu. Formed with dimin. suffix -r/ from OF. 
rondelle,rondele,ti\\\X\c tun (Godefruy); cf. rondelU, a buckler or 
round target (shield), in Cotgrave. ’This is again formed, witli 
dimin. suffix -ele, -tile, from ronde, a circle, or from rond, round ; see 
Round. 

RUNE, one of the old characters used fur inscriptions cut upon 
stone. (E.) ME. rmit, counsel, a letter, Layamon, 25332, 25340, 
32000 ; later roun, whence roun or round in Shakespeare ; see Boun. 
AS. run, a rune, mystery, secret colloquy, whismr ; Grein, H. 385. 
The orig. sense seems to be ‘ whisjier ’ or ‘ buzz ; ’ hence, a low talk, 
secret colloquy, a mystery, and lastly a writing, because written 
characters were regarded as a mystery known to the few.+Icel. run, 
a secret, a rune; Goth, riina, a mystery, counsel; OIIG. runa, a 
secret, counsel, whence G. raunen, to whisper; Olrish run, W. 
rhiu, a secret. Jdg. type *rutia, fern. Cf. Gk. ipewaai, 1 search 
out ; iptuva, f., an inquiry. Der. run-ic, roun. 

RUNG, one of the rounds of a ladder. (E.) Also a staff (Ilalli* 
well) ; one of the stakes of a cart, a spar (Webster). ME, romte, 
1*. Plowman, B. xvi. 44 ; Chaucer, C. T. 3625 (where Tyrwhitt’s 
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edition wrongly has retiges for ranges). AS. hruug, npparently a 
pole supporting; the tilt of a cart; Grcin, ii. loc^.^-MDu. range, 
• the beam upon which the coulter of a plough, or of a wagon rests;’ 
1 lexham ; G. runge, a short thick piece of iron or wood, a pin, bolt ; 
Goth, hrugga {^*hrunga), a staff, Mark, vi. 8. [We find also 
Irish ronga, a rung, joining spar, Gael, rang, a joining spar, rib of 
a boat, staff ; borrowed from English.] Cf. also Icel. riiyr, a rib in 
a ship. The sense seems to have been 'rounded staff.* Fiob. 
connected by gradation with AS. AriW, a ring ; see Bing. 
BUNNEL, a small stream ; see Run. 

BUNT, a bullock, heifer. (Du.) Florio (1598) has ‘a rf«i/,n 
bullocke ; ’ s.v. GiWnco. — MDu. rund, *a runt, a bullock,' Hex- 
ham ; Du. ruml. From Teut. base *hrunth-, weak grade ol*krinth‘, 
*hrenth- ; see Bother. See my Notes on Kng. F.tym., p. 255. 
BURPEE, an Indian coin, worth about two shillings. (Hind.— Skt) 
'In silver, 14 roofees make a masse ; ’ Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ed. 
1665 , p. 46 ; cf. p. 67. The gold rupee is worth about 39.S. » Hindustani 
rupiyah, a rupee; Rich. Arab, and I’ers. Diet. p. 753. — Skt. rupya~m, 
nent. sb., silver, wrought silver, or wrought gold ; orig. ncut. of 
rupya-s, adj., handsome. — Skt. rupa-m, n., natural state, form, 
beauty Allied by gradation to Skt. vnrpas, form, figure (Uhleisbeck). 
BUPTUBE, a bursting, breach, breakage. (F. — L.) ‘Noperyll 
of ob-struction or rupture ; ’ Sir T. Klyot, Castel of llclth,b. ii. c. 32. 
— F. rupture, ‘a rupture, breach;’ Cot. — I.. fem. of fut. 

part, of rumpere (pt. t. rupl), to break, burst. — -v^REUP, to break, 
violate, rob ; cf. Lithuan. rupas, rough, AS. reofan, to reave, Skt. 
rup, to confound, lup, to break, destroy, spoil. Rrugmann, i. $ 466. 
See Beave. Der. rupture, verb. From the same root are ah-rupt, 
hanli-rupt, car~rupt, dis-ruption, e-ruption, inter-mpt, ir-ruption, pro- 
rupiiun, rote (1), route, rout, rut. Also loot; and perhaps rttff", 
ruffle ( 1 ). 

BUBAXi, belonging to the country. (F. — L.) ‘In a person rurall 
or of a very base lynage ; ’ Sir ' 1 '. I'.lyot, The Goveruour, b. i. c. 3. § 3. 
ME. rundl, Lydgate, Assembly of tlods, 1724. — F. rural, 'rural! ;* 
t.'ot.— L. rurhlh, rural.— L. rur-, lor rfijs (gen. liim), the country; see 
Bustio. Dor. rural-ly, rural-ise. 

BUSA, a kind of deer. (Malay.) Malay rusa, a deer; see 
Babirusa. 

BU8E, a trick. (F. — L.) Used by Ray; Works of Creation, 
p. 137 (Cent. Diet.). Phillips, ed. 1706, gives the adj. rusy, full of 
tricks. — F. ruse, a stratagem.- F. ruser, 'to beguile, use tricks;’ 
Cot. p. This F. ruser is a contraction of Ob'. retUer, to refuse, 
recoil, retreat, escape; hence, to use tricks for esaiping (Hurguy).- 
Late \j. type ^re/iisnre, to refuse (IlatzfeUl, Kfirting, § 7897). See 
Befuse. ^ Hut .Schcler derives it from L. recusure, to refust;, with 
loss of e as in Ol*'. .teiir, F. (ur, from L. securus. See Beousant. 

BUSH (1), to move forwanl violently. (E.) MIC ruschen, rushrn. 
Chancer, C. T. 1641 ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 368; Sir Gawayn 
and the Grene Knight, 2204. Partly from AS. hrysenn, to rustle 
shrilly, roar (as wind) ; Napier’s Glosses, i. 3740, .Jjoofi.+MSwed. 
ritska, to rush ; Hire gives the example : ' Tha kommo the alle 
ruslande inn,’ then they all eainc rushing in ; Chron. Rhythm, p. 40. 
'I'his is clearly connected with MSwed. rusa, to rush ; whence E. 
Bouse ( J ), q. V. Another sense of MSwed. rusla (like G. rauseken) 
is to rustle. So also Low G. rusleeti, (1) to rustle, (2) to rush about, 
Bremen Wtirterbuch ; cf. Du. ruischen, to murmur as water, to rustle ; 
Pnmeran. ruuscheu, to make a noise in running about. Der. rusk, sb. 
BUSH (2), a round-stemmed plant of grass-like aspect, common 
in wet ground. (F..) Prov. E. risk, resh, rash, ME, rusche, rische, 
resche, P. Plowman, B. iii. 141. AS. risce, resce,r<i:sc. Gloss, to A. S. 
Leechdoms ; oldest form rise (O. E. Texts). Cf. Low G. rusk, 
risch, a ru.sh, Brcm. Wdrtcrbuch; Du. r»M:A, nish ; EFries. rusie; 
N Fries, rusken, pi. ru.shes. p. Some think these are non-Teutonic 
words, and perhaps merely borrowed from L. ruscum, butcher’s 
broom ; yet the sense is very different, and rash, resh, cannot come 
from ruscum. y. Rjither cf. OlIG. rase, rash, quick, MHG. reseh, 
quick, MHG. risch, quick, rose, quick, lively; EFries. ra.sil, rash, 
quick, risk, quick, upright, slender; Low G. rusek, quick (Lubben). 
1 take rush to be a native name for a plant of quick, upright, slender 
growth. See Bash. ^ Not connected with Goth, raus, G. rokr, a 
reed. Der, rush-y. Also bul-rush, ME. bulrysche. Prompt. Parv. 
p. 244 ; in which word the first part is prob. Icel. holr, hulr, a stem, 
trunk, Dan. hul, trunk, stem, shaft of a column, Swed. hid, a trunk, so 
that the sense is ' stem-rush,’ from its long stem ; see Bulwark, 
Bole; ci.bull’weed {^hole-weed, ba//-fe«A/), knapweed ; bulrush often 
means the reed-mace. Also rush^candle, Tam. Shrew, iv. 5. 14; 
rush-light. 

BUSK, a kind of light, hard cake or bread. (Span.) ' The lady 
sent me divers presents of fruit, sugar, and rusk ; ’ Ralegh, cited by 
Todd (no reference). 'A basket-full of white ruske;' Hakluyt, 
Voy. ii. pt. I. p. 186. — Span, rosea de mar, sea-rusks, a kind of 


biscuit, Meadows; rosea, a roll of bread, Minsheu, ed. 1623. 
Minsheu also has rosquete, a pancake, rosquilla, *a clue of threcd, 
a little roll of bread, also lying round like a snake.’ Cf. Port. 
rosea, the winding of a serpent, a screw ; fazier roseas, to wriggle. 
Thus the rusk was orig. a twist, a twisted roll of bread. Origin 
unknown (Diez). 

BUSSET, rwdish-brown ; a coarse country dress. (F. — L.) ME. 
russet, P. Plowman, A. ix. j ; B. viii. 1.— AF. russet, Stat. Realm, 
J* (* 3 ^ 3 ) ; ‘ n™® russet,' Royal Wills, p. 30 (1360) ; OF. 

rosw/, rousset (Godefroy) ; MF. rottsset, 'russet, brown, ruddy;’ 
Cot. Hence applied to a coarse brown rustic dress. Dimin. of 
F. roux (fem. rousse), 'reddish;’ Cot. — L. rw^sus, reddish. p. L. 
russus is irom a type *rudzko- (Hrugmann, i. § 759) ; from the base 
rudh appearing in Gk. i-pv 9 -p 6 s, red ; see Bed, Buddy. Der. 
russet-ing, a russet apple. 

BUST, a reddish-brown coating on iron exposed to muistuie. (£.) 
Prov. E. roust (Yks.). ME. rust, Wyclif, Matt. vi. 19, 20; roust, 
Trevisa, tr. of Higden, iii. 445. AS. riis/, rust ; whence rustig, 
rusty, jF.lfred, tr. of Orositis, b. v. c. 15. $ 4.<4-Du. roest; Dan. 
rust; Swed. rost ; G. rost. Teut. type *rHsto- ; for Idg. *rudhs-tO‘, 
from Teut. base rud-, Idg. base rudh- ; see Buddy. Brugniann, 

L § 759 (note). Allied to AS. rud-u, ruddiness, and to E. 
ruddy and red; cf. Icel. ryff, rust, lit. redness; MHG. rot, rust, 
allied to G. roth, red. So also Lithuan. rutlis, rust, rii(/a.;i, reddish ; 
W. rhwd, rust. See Bed. Der. ru t, veib; rust-y, AS. rustig, as 
above ; rust-i-ly, rud-i-ness, 

BUSTIC, lielonging to the country. (F.— L.) .Siielt rusticke, 
Spenser, F. Q. introd. to b. iii. st. .rustique, ‘rusticall;’ Cait.— 

L. rusticus, tielonging to the country ; formed with double suffix 
-ti-eus from rus, tlie country. p. The L. riis is thought to be 
allied to Russ, raviina, a plain, Zend ravan, a plain, and to E. 
room ; see Boom. Der. rustic-al-ly, rustic-ate, rustie-at-ion ; rustic- 
i-ty, from F. rusticite, * rusticity,’ Cot. And see rur-al, roister-ing. 

BU8TI1E, to make a low whispering sound. (Low G.) In 
Shak. Me.ns. for Mens. iv. 3. 38. The form is frequentative ; and 
it seems best to connect it with the base rus- ; see Bouie. Du. 
dial, russeln, to rustle as clothes do (,Moleina) ; Low G. and Pomeran. 
russeln, to rustle. Also MDu. ruyselen, ' to rustic,’ Hexham ; also 
spelt reuselen. Der. rustle, sb. ; rustl-ing, 

but (1), a track left by a wheel. (F. — L.) 'And as from hills 
rain-waters headlong fall. That all ways eat huge ruts;' Chapman, 
tr. of Homer, Iliad, iv. 480. The word is merely a less correct spel- 
ling of rowle, i. e. a track. —F. route, * a rutt, way, path, street, . . 
trace, tract, or footing,’ Cot. See Boute. Dor. rut, verb. 

BUT (2\ to copulate, as deer. (F. — L.) ME. rutyen, rutien; 
P. Plowman. C. xiv. 146; cf. in rotey ty me in rut- time, id. B. xi. 
329. Like other terms of the chase, it is of Norman-French origin. 
The ME. rotey answers to OF. ruti, spelt ruiii in Cotgrave; he 
gives vetiaison ruitec, venison that’s killed in rut-time. The verb rtUien 
is formed from the sb. rw/.- F. rut (so spelt even in the 14th century, 
Littre), also ruit, as in Cotgrave, who explains it by ' the rut of 
deer or botirs, their lust, and the season wherein they irigeiider.’— 
L. type *rugitum, for L. rugitum, acc. of rugitus, the roaring of 
lions ; hence, the noise of deer in rnl-timc. Cf. F. ruir, * to roar,’ 
Cot., from rugire, to roar. — ^RKU, to make a noise, whence 
also Lithuan. ruja, rutting-time ; sec Bumour. 

BUTH, pity, compassion. (Scand.) ME. reuthe, rewthe. Chancer, 
C. T. 916 (A 914) ; reouthe, Ancren Riwle, p. 32, 1 . 8 ; p. 54, 1 . 12. 
Formed like the Scand. sb., but with a vowel borrowed Irom the 
E. verb to rue. -Icel. hryggjS, hrygh, affliction, sorrow. Cf. Icel. 
hryggr, grieved, sorrowful. -Tent, base HRhU, to grieve, appearing 
in AS. hriowan, to rue; see Bue (1). Der. ruds-less, Mcas. for 
Mens. iii. 2. 131 ; ruth-ful, Troilus, v. 3. 48. 

BTE, a kind of grain. (E.) ME. reye, Chaucer, C. T. 732S 
(D 1746); ru)e, Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 152. AS. ryge, Voc. 
47.4.4* Du. rogge; Icel. rhgr; Dan. rug; Swed. r<ig; G. roggen, 
OHG. rocco. 1< urther allied to Lithuan. ]>!. sb. ruggei, rye ; OR^s. 
rugis; Russ. roj(e), rye, Slreilberg, $ 131. Der. rye-grass. 
BYOT, a Hindoo cultivator ur peasant. (Hind. — Arab.) Hind. 
riiiyat, H. H. Wilson ; p. 433. From Arabic. See Yule. The 
same word as Bayah, q. v. 


SA-SE 

BABAOTH, hosts, armies. (Heb.) In phr. ‘the Lord oiSabaoth;* 
Rom. ix. 29; James, V. 4. — Heb. tsebaStn, armies; pi. of ts(ibd,au 
army. — Heb. t^nbil, to go forth as a soldier. 

SABBATH, the day of rest. (L.— Gk. — Heb.) ME. sabot, 
Wyclif, Mark, ii. 27; Cursor Mundi, 11997.-L. sabbatum.^Ck. 
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fftijS/SaTov.-lleb. sAa6/Ml/i, rest, sabbath, sabbath-day. Ileb. 
atkt t« labour. ^ The mod. E. word is a compromise 

iK'twcen (the L. form) and skahbath (the Ileb. form). Der. 
Sahhal-ar-i-aut sabbat-ic-al. 

SABLE, an animal of the Ceascl kind, with dark or black fur ; 
also, the fur. (F.— Slavonic.) ME. sable, Chaucer, Compl. of 
Mors, 284 ; the adj. sabeline occurs much earlier, O. Eng. Homilies, 
cd. Morris, i. 181, 1 . 362. — OF. sable, the sable (Burguy); *the 
colour sables, or black, in blazon ; ’ Cot. Cf. Low L. sabelum, the 
sable ; sabelinus, sable-fur, whence the OF. sebelin, ME. sabeline ; 
the mod. F. zibeline (from Ital.), projjerly an adj., is also used for 
the animal itself. Of Slavonic origin. — Russ. sobol{e), the sable, also 
a boa or fur tippet ; Pol. sobol, Cf. Turk, samur, sable; Rich. Diet. 

p. 943. Der. sable, sb. and adj. The best fur being black, sable 

also means black, as in heraldry ; see Hamlet, ii. 2. 474, iii. a. 137, 
iv. 7. 81. So * sable and asure Caxton, tr. of Reynard, c. 32, ed. 
Arber, p. 81 (1481). ^ It is sometimes said that the name of Uie 

sable is taken from Siberia, where it is found. The Russ, snhole, 
a sable, does not resemble Sibire, Siberia ; nor does the adj. form 
sabeline (in OF.) approach SibirsHi or Sihirialt', Silierian. 

SABOT, a woo >dcn shoe. (F.) From F. sabot, a word of un- 
known origin. 

SABRE, SABER, a kind of sword. (F. — C. — MOk. ?) A late 
word. * Sable or Sabre, a kind of simelar, hanger, or broad sword ;* 
Phillips, ed. 1706; MDu. sabel, * a. sable, or short broad sword;* 
Hexham. — F. sabre, a sabre. — O. siibel (formerly also sabel), a sabre, 
falchion. fi. Thus Dicz, who says that at least the P'. form was 
borrowed from German ; cf. Ital. sciabla, seiabola. Span, sable. 

He adds that the (L wonl was also borrowed; and compares 

ungarian szdblya, Servian sablja, ^^'allachian sabie, a sabre. All 
(according to Diez) from MGk. (afios, crooked. I find Hung. 
szablya, a sabre, szabni, to cut, szabo, a cutler, in Dnnkovsky, 
Magyar Lexicon, 1833, p. 327 ; at p. 862, Dnnkovsky considers 
szabni, to cut, to be of Wallachinn origin. Der. sabre-task, F. 
sabretache, from G. subeltasche, a sabretash, loose pouch hanging 
near the sabre, worn by hussars (Fliigel) ; from G. sabel, a sabre, 
and tasche, a pocket. 

SACCHARINE, sugar-like. (F.-L.-Ck.-.Skt.) In Todd’s 
Johnson. «P'. saccharin, ‘of sugar;’ Cot. Formed with suffix -in 
(bsL. -inus) from L. saechar-on, sugar (Pliny ). «i Gk. a&Kxapov, 
sugar. * Pali tahithara, for Skt. farkard, candied sugar ; see Sti^r. 
SACERDOTAL, priestly. (F. — L.) In Minsheu, e<l. 1627. 

F. sacerdotal, ‘sacerdotall;’ Cot.-»L..sn<‘erdn/d/is,belongingto apriest. 

L. sacerdot-, stem of sacerdiis, a priest ; lit. * presenter of offerings 
or sacred gifts* (Corssen). sacer, sacred; and dare, to give 
(Breal) ; cf. L. dus (gen, doth), a dowry, from the same verb. The 
fern, form sacerdvta, a priestess, occurs in an inscription. See Saored 
and Date (1). Bnigmann, i. § 241 (a). Der. sacerdotal-ly, -ism, 
SACHEM, a W. Indian chief. (Amer. Indian.) In Phillips 
(1658). ‘The Massachusets call . . their kings sachemes;* Capt. 
Smith, Works, ed. Arber, {>. 939. Sec Sagamore. 

SACK (1), a b.ag. (L. — Gk. — Heb. — Egyjitian.) ME. sai, 
Chancer, C. T. 4019 (A 4021). AS. sacc, Gen. xlii. 25, 28.«>I^ 
saccus. mm (;k. cAkkos. — Hcb. saq, stuff made of hair-cloth, sack-cloth ; 
also, a sack for corn. p. A borrowed word in Hebrew, and 
orob. of Egyptian origin ; cf. Coptic soi, sack-cloth, Gen. xxxvii. 34, 
Matt. xi. 2 1 ; see Peyron's Coptic l.exicon. E. Miiller cites sah as 
being the iEthiopic form. y. This remarkable word has travelled 
everywhere, together (as I suppose) with the story of Joseph ; the 
reason why it is the same in so many languages is because it is, in 
them all, a borrowed word from Hebrew. We find Du. zai, G. 
sad. Icci. seil-r, Swcd. sdhJt, Dan. saJlr, Goth, sahhus (sack-cloth. 
Matt. xi. 21), Ital. sacen. Span, and Port, saeo, F. sac, Irish and 
Gael, snr, W. sack. And see Saok (a). Der. sack-cloth, Gen. 
xxxvii. 3.; ; ME, sakclath, Lydgate, Assembly of Gods, 290; sack-ing, 
cloth of which sacks are made, coarse stuff ; sack-full. Also sack (a), 

q. v. ; satch-el, q.v. Doublet, sac, a bag or receptacle for a liquid, 
borrowed from F. sac. 

SACK (2), jjhinder; as a verb, to plunder. (F. — I.. — Gk.— 
ITcb. — EgyjJtian.) ‘The jilenteous houses sackt Surrey, Eccle- 
siastes, c. v. ; 1. 45. Formed from the sb. sack, pillage. * And 
Helen, that to utter sack both Greece and Troie brought ; * Turber- 
vile, Dispraise of Women, st. 34. — F. sac, ‘a sack, waste, ruine, 
havock, spoile;’ Cou Cf. F. saccager, ‘to sack, pillage,’ Cot.; 
also MF. sacquer, ‘ to draw hastily, to pull out speedily or apace ; ’ 
Cot. We also find Low L. saccure, to put into a bag ; a common 
word ; and Low L. saccus, a garment, robe, treasure, purse, p. There 
seems to be little doubt that the F. snr, pillage, is connected with, 
and due to, the F. sac, a sack, from L. saccus ; see 8a^ (i). The 
simplest solution is that in Wedgwood, ‘from the use of a sock in 
removing plunder ; ’ though the sense is probably rather metaphorical 


than exact. In the same way we talk of bagging, i. e. pilfering a 
thing, or of pocketing it, and of baggage ns a general term, whether 
bags be actually used or not. Thus Hexham gives MDu. zacken, 
‘to put in a sack, or fill a sack;’ zacken ende packen, ‘to put up 
bagg and baggage, or to trusse up.* Cotgrave has : ‘ A sac, a sac, 
the word whereby a commander anthorizeth his souldicrs to sack 
a place.’ y. The use of MF. sacquer (OF. sachier) is remarkable, 
as it seems to express, at first sight, just the opposite to packing 
up ; but perhaps it meant, originally, to search in a sack, to pull out 
of a purse ; for the sacking of a town involves the two processes : 
(1) that of taking things out of their old receptacles, and (2) that 
of putting them into new ones; note the Low L. saccus in the 
senses of ‘ treasure * and ‘ purse.’ Burguy notes that the OF . desMher, 
lit. to draw out of a sack, was used in the same way as the simple 
verb. 8. It deserves to be added that Cotgnive gives 17 pro- 
verbs involving the word sac, clearly proving its common use in 
])hrascs. One of them is : ‘ On luy a donnd son sac et ses quilles, he 
hath his passport given him, he is turned out to grazing, said of a 
servant whom his master hath put away ; * hence the E. phrase, * to 
give one the sack.* And again : ‘ Acheter un chat en sac, to buy 
a pig in a poak.’ 

SACK (3), the name of an old Spanish wine. (F. — I..) See the 
account in Naies. He notices that it was also called scc^, a better 
form : *'It is even called seek, in an article cited by bj». Percy from 
an old account-book of the city of W'orccster; “Anno Eliz. xxxiiij. 
Item, for a gallon of claret wine, and seek, and a pound of sugar.” ’ 
Spelt secke, A. Borde, Dyetary, ch. x. ed. Furnivall, p. 255 (1542). 
By Sherris sack, Falstaff meant ‘ sack from Xeres,’ our sherry ; see 
Snerry. Sack was a Spanish wine made from grapes dried by the 
sun, and so sweet rather than dry in the mod. 1 C. sense. See Miii- 
sheu ; and note to Tw. Night, ed. W. A. Wright ; A. ii. sc. 3. 1 78. 
— F. sec, dry ; in the ]>hrase vin sec ; Sherwood (in his index to 
Cotgrave) has: ‘Sack (wine), vin d’Espagne, vin sec.* Cf. Span. 
seco, dry.— L. siccum, acc. of siccus, dry. ^ We may note Du. sek, 
sack, a sort of wine (.Scwel), as illustrating the fact that sack stands 
for seek ; this also is from F'. see. So also G. sekl, sack ; Swed. seek 
(W’idegren). 

SACEBUT, a kind of wind instrument . (F. — L. — ( Ik. — Chaldee.) 
In Dan. iii. 5. The sack-hit resembled the modern trombone, and 
was a wind instrument ; but the word is used to translate the Cbald. 
sabheka (with initial samech), Gk. oapfivKij, L. samhuca, which was 
a stringed instrument. And these forms must be regarded as giving 
the real origin of the E. word, which was borrowed from French. 
Thus Ascham has : ‘ lutes, harpes, all maner of pypes, barbiton^ 
sambukes ; ' Toxophilus, ed. Arber, p. 39. And in Dan. iii. 5, WycHt 
has sambukes.^OF, sambuque (Roquefort). L. samfrura.i-Gk. 
aaiifivtctf. — Chald. sabbekd (as above) ; Dan. iii. 5. p. Sir T. Elyot 
mentions sackbottes ns wind instruments, Castel of Ilelth, b. ii. ch. 33. 
— F. saquebute, a sackbut, trombone, Littre ; a jiopular })erversion, due 
to confusion with OF. saquebou/e,which was really a lance with a hook, 
for pulling a man off his horse (Godefroy), and then applied to a 
trombone frnni its being dr.awn in and thrust out (F. sacquer, to jiull, 
houter, to push). y. A similar {lerversion occurs in Span, saca- 
btiche (nautical word), a tube or pipe uhich serves as a pump; also, 
a sackbut (Neuman; ; as if from Span, sacar, to draw out, with 
reference to the tube of the instrument ; and buche, the maw, crop, 
or stomach of an animal, and, colloquially, the human stomacli. 
Hence the suggestion in Webster, that sacabuche means * that which 
exhausts the stomach or chest ; ’ a name possibly given (in popular 
etymology) from the exertion used in playing it. 

SACRAMENT, a solemn religious rite, the eucharist. (L.) MIC. 
sacrament, Chaucer, C. T. 9576 (E 1702). i»L. saeramentum, an en- 
gagement, military oath ; in ecclesiastical writers, a mystery, sacra- 
ment. Formed with suffix -mentum from sacrSre, to dedicate, consecrate, 
render sacred or solemn.— L. saer-, for sacer, sacred; see Baorod. 
Der. sacrament-al, sacrameni-al-ly. 

SACRED, made holy, religious. (F. — L.) Sacred is the pp. 
of ME. sacren, to render holy, consecrate, a verb now obsolete. We 
find sacre/Ass consecrates, in Ancren Riwle, p. 268, 1 . 5. The pji. 
i-sacred, consecrated, occurs in Rob. of Glouc. p. 330 ( 1 . 6762), 
where the prefix 1- (— AS.g«-) is merely due to the Southern dialect. 

* He was . . . sacryd or enoynted emperoure of Rome;* Fabyan’s 
Chron. cap. 155, last line. [Hence too sacring-bell. Hen. VIII, iii. 
*• *95.] — OF. sacrer, ‘to consecrate;* Cot.— L. sacrare, to conse- 
crate.- L. saer-, for sacer, sacred, holy,- 1.. base sac-, appearing in 
a nasalised form in sancire, to render inviolable, cstabli^, confirm ; 
see Saint. Brugmann, ii. $ 744. Der. saered-ly, sacred-ness; 
and see sacra-ment, sacri-fice, saeri-lege, saerist-an, sext-on; sacer- 
dotal ; con secrat e, desecrate, ex-ecrate, obsecrate ; sanet-i/y, 

SACRIFICE, an ofTering to a deity. (F. — L.) ME. saeri^se, 
Ancnn Riwle, p. 138, 11 . 9, 11 ; also sacri^ee. •mF. sacrifice, ‘asacri- 



SACRILEGE 

ficc;* Cot. — L. sacrificiunif a sacrifice, lit. a rendering; sacred; cf. 
aaerijicaref to sacrifice. — L. sacri-^ for Micro-, from safer, sacred; and 
facere, to make; see Baored and Foot. Der. sacrifice, vb., 
saerifie-tT', uicrifie-ir\ lacrifiei-al. 

SACBILEQE, profanation of what is holy. (F.-L.) ME. 
sacrilege, Gower, C. A. ii. 374, 11 . 5, 14 ; bk. v. 7165, 7174. — MK. 
sacrilege, * a sacriledge, or church-robbing ; ' Cot. — L. safri/fgium, the 
robbing of a temple, stealing of sacred things. —T.. sacrilegus, a 
sacrilegious person, one who steals from a temple. — I., sacri-, for 
saero-, from sacer, sacred ; and legere, to gather, steal, purloin ; see 
Baored and Iiegend. Der. sacnleg-i-ous, Macb. ii. 3. a coined 
word ; sacrileg-i-ous-ly, -ness. 

BACRIBTAN, BEXTON, an o/Ticer in a church who has 
charge of the sacred vessels and vestments. (F.— L.) The cor- 
ruption of sacristan into sexton took place so early that it is not easy 
to find the si)elling sacristan, though it appears in Blount's Glosso- 
graphia, cd. 1674. Cf. ME. sekesleyn in Rob. of Bmnne, Handlyng 
Synne, 1 . 11100. The duties of the sacristan have suffered altera- 
tion ; he is now the grave-digger rather than the keefier of the 
vestments. The form sexteyn is in Chaucer, C. T. 1394a (B 3126) ; 
the collateral form Saxton survives as a projicr name ; I find it in 
the Clergy List for 1873. — F. sacristnin, ‘ a sexton, or vestry-keeper, 
in a church ; ’ Cot. Formed as if from Late L. *saerisiiinus, but the 
usual word is simply sacrista, without the suffix; cf. ^Sexteyne, 
Sacrista,' Prompt. Parv. ; and see Ducange. Formed uith suffix 
-is/fl ( — Gk. -laTtfs) from L. sacr-, from sacer, sacred ; see Bacred. 
Der. sacrisi-y, from F. sacristie, ‘ a vestry, or sextry in a church,' 
t’ot. ; cf. ‘ Sextrye, Sacristia,' Prompt. P.irv. 

BAD, heavy, serious, sorrowful. (E.) *Sadtie, tristis;’ l.evins. 
ME. sad, with very various meanings ; Ilalliwell exjjlains it by 
‘ serious, discreet, sober, heavy (said of biead\ dark (of colour), 
heavy, solid, close, firm (said of iron and stone).' The W. sad 
means ' firm, steady, discreet ; ' and may have been borrowed from 
E. during the ME. period. p. But the oldest meaning is * sated.* 
Thus, in Layamon, 30830, we have ‘ sad of mine londe ' i- sated, or 
tired, of my land. Hence seem to have resulted the senses of 
satisfied, fixed, firm, stcadiast, &c.; see examples in Stratmann and 
in the Glossary to Will, of Palerne, &c. The mod. E. sad is from 
the sense of sated, tired, weary. AS. sted, sated, satiated ; Grein, 

ii. 394.+OSax. sad, sated; Iccl. saddr, old form .sadr, sated, having 
got one's fill ; Goth, saths, full, filled, sated ; G. satt, satiated, full, 
satisfied, weary. y. All from the Teut. pp. type *sa-doz, sated, 
Fick, iii. 318. Cognate words are found in Lithuan. sotus, satiated ; 
Russ. suitost\ satiety ; L. satur, sated, also deep-coloured (like E. 
sad-coloured), well filled, full ; Olri^i sa-ith, satiety, sa-thech, sated ; 
Gk. d-fuveu, to satiate. From ^SA, BA, to satiate; Brugmann, 
i. § 196. See Batiate, Batiafy. ^ In no way connected with 
set, which is quite a different word ; nor with 1.. sedare, which is 
allied to E. set. Der. sad-ly, -ness. Also sadd-en, verb, from ME. 
saiUen, to settle, confirm, P. Plowman, B. x. 24a ; cl. AS. gesadian, 
to fill (Grein), AS. sadian, to feel weary or sad, iElfred, tr. of 
Boethius, caii. xxxix. § 4. 

BADDIiE, a leathern seat, put on a horse's back. (E.) ME. 
sadel (with one il), Chaucer, C. T. 2164 (A 2162). AS. sadol; 
Grein, ii. 387.4- Hu. zadel; Icel. sbOull; Swed. and Dan. sadel; G. 
sattel ; OIIG. satul. i'f. also Kuss. siedlo ; L. sella (for *sed-la). 
p. Teut. type *saduloz. The form of the word is abnormal ; some 
suppose it not to be Teutonic, but borrowed from some other Idg. 
language, probably Slavonic. Cf. lx>wer Sorbian sod/o, a saddle; 
OSlav. sedlo, a saddle. W'e may safely refer it, and all its cognates 
(or borrowed forms), to ^SED, to sit ; cf. (Vedic) Skt. sad, to sit 
down, Skt. sadas, a seat, abode. Der. saddle, verb, AS. sadelian, 
iElfric's Gmmm.nr, ed. Zupitza, p. 165, 1 . 10; saddl-er, saddl-er-y; 
saddle-bow, MK. sadel-bowe. Proverbs of Alfred, 1 . 229. 

BADDUCEE, the name of a Jewish sect. (L. — Gk. — Heb.) 
The ME. pi. Saduceis is in Wyclif, Deeds [Acts], xxiii. 8 ; &c. — L. pi. 
Sadduccei.^ViV.. ]il. SaSSovxoiot.— Heb. pi. tsedvqim, in the Mishna; 
SK Smith, Concise Diet, of the Bible. Supposed to mean *the 
right eous * From the Heb. root tsndag, to be just. 

BAFE, unharmed, secure, free from danger. (F. — L.) ME. sau/. 
Will, of Palerne, 868, 1329 ; we also find the phr. sau/ and sound, id. 
868, 2816. — F. sauf, * safe ; ' Cot.— L. saluum, ucc. of saluus, whole, 
safe. Brugmann, i. $ 860 c. Der. safe-ly, safe-ness ; safe, sb. ; safe- 
conduct, Hen. V, i. 2. 297, ME. sauf conduit, Gower, C. A. ii. 160; 
bk. V. 994 ; safe-guard. Rich. HI, v. 3. 259. ME. sauf-garde, Cax- 
ton, tr. of Reynard, ch. 3 ; vouchsafe, q. v. Also safe-ty, K. John, 

iii. 3. 16, suggested by F. sauvete, ‘safety,* Cot., from Late L, acc. 
saluituiem. And see Salvation, Bage (2), Salute, Save. 

SAFFRON, the name of a plant. (F.— Arab.) *Maked geleu 
mid iq^ra»*—made yellow with saffron; O. Eng. Homilies, ed. 
Morris, ii. 163, 1. 32.— AF. saffron. Liber Albus, p. 224; F. safran. 
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saffran, saffron ; Cot. — Arab, zn'faran, saffron ; Palmer's Pers. Diet, 
col. 321. 

BAG, to droop, be depressed. (Scand.) Prov. E. sag, seg. ME. 
saggen, Prompt. Parv. p. 440.— Norw. sakka, sekka, to sink ; Swed. 
sacka, to settle, sink down ; Dan. sakke (as a nautical term), to have 
stem-way ; Jutland sakke, to sink, settle down (Kok) ; whence Du. 
zacken, to sink. p. The MSwed. sacka is used of the settling of 
dregs ; so also Low G. sakken, in the Bremen Worterbuch. Kietz 
gives Swed. dial, sakka, to sink; .'dkka, to sag, droop. Cf. Icel. 
sakka, a plummet. All from the Scand. base *sakk-, a form allied 
to *sank-, 2nd grade of Teut. *senkan-, to sink ; see Bink. 

BAGA, a tale, story. (.Scand.) The E. word is saw. Saga is 
merely borrowed from Iccl. saga, a story, tale; cognate with E. 
saw ; see Baw (2). 

BAGACIOUB. (L.) In Milton, P. L. x. 281. Coined, as if from 
L. *sagaeibsus, from »agdci-, decl. stem of sagax, of quick perception, 
keen, sagacious ; from a base SAG, to iierceive clearly, perhaps to 
scent. Cf. srlgire, to perceive by the senses. Allied to ^ek, q. v. 
Brugmann, i. $ 187. ^ Not allied to Sage (1). Der. sagacious-ly, 
sagacious-ness. Also sagac-i-ty, in Minsheu, ed. 1627, formed (by 
analogy) from L. sagacitds, sagacity. And see pre-sage. 

BAGAMORE, a \V. Indian chief. (Amer. Indian.) In Phillips 
(1658). ‘ A tall savage . . He was a sagama ; ' Capt. Smith, Works, 
ed.'Arbcr, p. 754. The name of a chief among some American 
Indian tribes. Micmac sakamow, a chief t.S. T. Rand). Sec 
Saohem. 

BAGE (1), discerning, wise. (F. — L.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. iii. 4. 
413. — F. sage, ‘sage, wise;’ Cot [Cf. Span, sabio, Ital. saggio, 
wise.]— Late L. *sabium, not found, for L sapium, acc. of sapius, 
wise; only found in comp, ne-sapius, unwise (Petronius). — L. sapere, 
to be wise ; see Sapience. ^ Not allied to Sagacious. Der. 
sage, sb., sage-ly, sage-ness. 

SAGE (2), the name of a plant. (F. — L.) ME. sauge, sawge; 
Prompt. Parv. — AF. sauge, Voc. 555. 13: spelt saulge in Cot — L. 
saluia, sage ; so called from its supposed healing virtues. — L. saluus, 
sound, in good health ; see Safe. 

SAGITTARIUS, the archer. (L.) The name of a zodiacal 
sign. In Phillips (1658). — L. sagiliurius, an archer — L. sagitta, an 
arrow. 

BAGO, a starch prepared from the pith of certain palms. (Malay.) 
Sec Yule. Mentioned in the Annual Register, 1766, Chronicle, 
p. no ; see Notes and Queries, 3. Ser. viii. 18. Spelt sagu, and 
called a Javanese word ; Hakluyt, Voy. iii. 743. — Malay sagu, sh^u, 

‘ sago, the farinaceous and glutinous ]>ith of a tree of the palm kind 
named rumbiya ;' Marsdcii’s Malay Diet. p. 158. 

SAHIB, sir, master; a title. (Hind. — Arab.) Spelt sahab in 
Fryer's New Acet. of F» India (1673) ; p. 417 (Yule).- Hind, sahib, 
lord, master, companion (Forbes).- Arab, sahib, lord, master; orig. 
‘ companion ; * Rich. Diet. p. 924. 

BAIIj, a sheet of canvas, for propelling a ship by the means of 
the wind. (E.) ME. seil, seyl, Chaucer, C. T. 698 (A 696) ; Havelok, 
711. AS. segel, segl (Grein). +Du. zed ; Icel. segl ; Dan. seil ; Swed. 
segel; G. segel. p. All from I'cut. type *seglom, n., a sail (Fick, iii. 
316); which Fick ingeniously connects w-ith Tout, base SEG-- 
^SEGH, to bear up against, resist ; so that the sail is that which resists 
or endures the force of the wind. Cf. Skt. sah, to bear, undergo, endure, 
be able to resist ; Gk. cxfu'i to hold, cx»>' vijas, to urge on ships, 
Od. ix. 279 ; from the same root. Der. sail, verb ; sail-cloth, sail-er, 
sail-or (siielt saylor in Temp. i. 2. 270, doubtless by analogy with 
tail-or, though there the ending in -or is justifiable, whilst in sail-or 
it is not) : sail-ing; also sail-yard, AS. seglgyrd, Voc. 288. 10. 

BAINFOIN, a perennial herb, cultivated as a forage plant. 
(F. — L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. — F'. sain foin, sainct fuin, ‘Spanish 
trefoly;* Cot. ; s.v. Foin. — L. sanum fanum, lit. healthful hay. — L. 
sanum, n. of sanus, sane, healthful ; fanum, hay. ^ Turned into 
saint foin, ‘ holy hay,' by pojinlar etymology. See Hatzfeld. 

BAINT, a holy man. (F. — L.) ME seint, saint, seinte; *seinte 
paul’ -Saint Paul, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 131, 1 . 15.— 
AF. seint ; F. sain/.- L. sanctum, acc. of sanctus, holy, consecrated.— 
L. sanctus, pp. of sancire, to render sacred, make holy. Allied to L. 
sac-er, saerM ; whence Bcutred, Booerdotal. Der. saim-ed, saint- 
like. 

BAEZE, purpose, account, cause, end. (£.) ME. sake, purpose, 
cause; ‘for hire sake' — for her (its) sake; Ancren Riwle, p. 4, 1 . 16. 
It also means dispute, contention, law-suit, fault. * Foi desert of 
sum sa^e'-on account of some fault ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris. C. 
84. AS. sacu, strife, dispute, crime, law-suit, accusation (Bosworth ). 
•^Du. zaak, matter, case, cause, business, affair; Icel. sok, a charge, 
guilt, crime; Don. sag; Swed. soF; G. sache. p. All from Teut. 
type *sakd, f., a contention, suit at law (Fick, iii. 314), from the 
base SAK, ajipearing in Goth, sakan (a strong verb, pi. t. ibk), to 
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conlentl, rebuke. IIciicc ako Golh. snltjo^ strife. Perhaps allied to 
Olrisli f/tiff im, I say, I speak. Dor. seek, q.v. 

SAKEB* a kind of falcon ; a small piece of artiller}’. (F.— Span. 
-Arab.) * Sacres, wherewith they shot;’ Hakluyt, Voy. ii. i. 79. 
The gun was named after the falcon. ‘ Sacre, a hauke ; ’ Palsgrave. 

— .MF. sacre, * a saker ; the hawk, and the artillery so called ; ’ Cot. 
»Span. snere; in both senses. «- Arab, /ayr, a hawk; Rich. Diet, 
p. 938. Not of L. origin (Engelmann). See Dcvic ; and Kbrting, 

8 All A. AM, SATiAM, peace ; a salutation. (Arab.) ‘ This low 
salam;' Byron, Giaour, .see note 39; and in Ilerliert’s Travels, 
ed. 1^65, p. 142. — Arab, salt'tm, 'saluting, wishing health or {leace; 
a salutation; peace;’ Rich. Diet. p. 842. — Arab, salm, saluting; 
id. j). 845. Cf. Ileb. shelom, jieacc; from the root shalam, to be 
safe. 

SAIjAD, raw herbs cut up and seasoned. (F. — Ital.— L.) ME. 
salatie. Mower and the I.eaf, I. 4i2.»F. snlailr, ‘a sallet of herbs;’ 
Cot. — M Ital. ‘a salad of herbes;’ Morio. Fcm. of Ifcil. 

salaio, ‘salt, powdred, sow.scd, pickled, salteil ; ’ Florio. This is 
the ]>p. of salare, ‘to salt;* id. — Ital. sal, sale, salt.- L. sal, salt. 
See Salt. 

SALAMANDER, a reptile. (F. -L. -Gk.) In Shak. i Hen. TV, 

iii. 3. 53. — F. salamandre, ‘ a s.alamandcr ; ’ Cot. — L. salamandra. 

— Gk. aaXan&vSpa, a kind of lizard, siipjiosod to bo an extinguisher 
of fire. An Eastern word ; cf. Pers. samandar, a salamander ; Rich. 
Diet. p. 850. 

SAXiARlT. stipend. (F. — L.) ME. salarye, P. Plowman, B. v. 
433. — AF. salarie, Liber Albus, p. 48 ; F. salaire, ‘ a salary, sti])cnd ;’ 
Cot. — L. saliirium, orig. sall^monoy, or money given to the soldiers 
for salt. — L. solarium, neut. of salarius, belonging to salt ; adj. from 
sill, salt. See Salt. Der. salari-ed. 

BALE, a selling for money. (E.) ME. sale, Prompt. Parv. AS. 
sala, a sale; Voc. iSo. 16.4* led. sala, fein., sal, neiit., a sale, b.ar- 
gain ; Swed. salu; Dan. salg. OHG. 'o/n. Orig. ‘ a handing over,’ 
or ‘delivery.’ Hence >e//, v. ; see Soil. Her. sale-able, sales-man; 
hand-sil or han-sel. 

SALIC. 8ALIQUE. ]ierlaining to the .S,i1ic tribe of the Franks. 
(F.— OHG.) In Shak. lien. V, i. 3. n. — F. Salique, belonging to 
the Salic tribe (Littre). The Salic tribe was a Frankish (High Ger- 
man) tribe, prob. named from the river Sain (now the Yssel, flowing 
into the Znyder Zee). There arc several rivers called Saale or Saar’, 
cf. Skt. salda~m, sarira-m, flood, water. 

SALIENT, springing forward. (L.) Tn Pope, Dunci.ad, ii. 162. 
But the older form was saliant (Skinner, I’hillips), which was an 
hcialiiic term for animals represented as springing forwartl ; and this 
was due to F. saillanl, pres, iiait. of saillir, to leap ; corres)>onding 
to L. salient-, pres. part, of L. salire, to leap, sometimes used of 
water. — .^SAL, to leap ; whence Gk. aWopot, I leap. Biugmann, i. 
§ 514 (3\ Der. salient-ly. From the same root are assail, assault, 
de-sidt-or-y, ex-ult (for ex-suli), insult, re-sili-eitl, result, sally, sal- 
mon, salt-at-ion ; sail-ire, q. v. 

SALINE, containing salt. (F. — L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706; and 
see Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. soli//, fern, saline, saline; Liitre.— 
L. salinus, only found in ncul. sallnum, a salt-cellar, and }>1. salina;, 
salt-pits. — L. iii/, salt. See Balt. 

SALIVA, spittle. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. — I., saliua, spittle; 
whence also Olrish saile, W. haliw, saliva. Der. saliv-aie, saliv-at- 
ion ; saliv-al, saliv-ar-v. 

BALLET, a kind o'f helmet. (F.-ltal. -L.) In Shak. 2 Hen. VI, 

iv. 10. 12; and in Baret (1380). Palsgrave h.as: ‘Salet of har- 
iicsse, salade,' ‘ A salett with a vysour ; ’ York Wills, iii. 203 (1472) ; 
salei, Paston Letters, i. 265 (1434). Sallet is a corruption of salade, 
due to the fact that a salad of herbs was also called sallet. ^MV, 
salade, ‘a Salade, helmet, headpiece; also a sallet of herbs;* Cot. 
[Here the spellings salade and sallet are interchanged ; however, the 
two words are of different origin. ]- Ital. celata, a helmet. — L. 
cteliita, that which is engraved or ornamented ; Diez cites cassis 
valuta, an oinamented helmet, from Cicero. [Cf. Sj)an. celar, to 
engr.ave, celadura, enamel, inlaying, celada, a helmet.] L. calata is 
the fcm. of the pp, of caliire, to engnave, ornament. — L. calutn, 
a chisel, graver; allied to cadere, to cut. Brugmann, i. § 944. See 
Cesura. 

SALLOW ( I ), SALLY, a kind of willow. (E.) ME. salwe, 
Chaucer. C. 1 . 6237 653). ‘ Salwhe, tree, .Snlix ; * Prompt. P-arv. 

OMerc. salh ; AS. sealh ; we find ‘ Amera, stalk ; Salix, welig* men- 
tioned together in Voc. 269. 35, 36. The suffix -ow-iMIi:. -we^^ 
AS. -gt, suffix of the dat. case from noin. in -k, just as E. farrow is 
from AS. feark, and the prov. E. barrow-pig from AS. heark. In 
Lowland Sc. the word became smirk, sawgA, by loss of /.-f Icel. selja', 
Swed. salg, salj\ D.an. selje’, G. saklweide (OHG. saiakd, whence F. 
saule), the round-leaved willow; see Pick, iii. 320.+L. salix, a 


willow; Gael, srileack, a willow ; liish sail, saileack ; \V. kelyg, pi., 
willows; (ik. ikUrf, a willow. 

SALLOW (2), of a pale, yellowish colour. (E.) ME. salow (with 
one /) ; we find : * Salwke, salnwe, of colour, Croceus ; ’ Prompt. Parv. 
p. 441. AS. 4 <t/«, sallow, Grein, ii. 388; whence the compounds 
Stdoneb, with pale beak, salupad, with pale garment, sealobrun, 
sallow-brown ; id. 4- Du. zalttw, lawny, sallow; Icel. sSlr, yellowish ; 
MUG. sal, OHG. salo, dusky (whence F. sale, dirty). Teut. type 
*salwoz. Brugmann, i. § 375 (9). Der. sallow-ness. 

! SALLY, to rush out suddenly. (F.—L.) ‘ Cuyon .vo/iVif forth to 
land;* Spenser, F. Q. ii. 6. 38. ME. salien, to dance, is the same 
word; proiiqit. Parv. p. 441 ; P. Plowman, B. xiii. 233. -F. saillir, 
‘ to go out, issue, issue forth ; also to leap, jump, bound ; ’ Cot. — ].. 
salire, to leap; see Salient. Der. sally, sb.. with which cf. 1'. 
saillie, * a sally,’ Cot. ; from the fern, of the pp. sailli. Also sally- 
port, a gate whence a sally may be made. 

SALMAGUNDI, a seasoned hodge-podge or mixture. (F. - 
Ital. — L.) ‘ Salmagundi, or Snlmigmd, an Italian dish made of cold 
tnrk(‘y, anchovies, lemmons, oil, and other ingredients ; also, a kind 
of hotch-potch or ragoo,’ &c.; Phillips, cd. 1706. But the form is 
F rench. - F. salmigondis ; spelt salmigondin in Cotgravc, who descrilies 
the dish. p. Etym. disputed ; but 3)robably of Ital. origin, as stated 
by Phillips. We may fairly explain it from Ital. salami, pi. of 
salame, salt me.al, and ennditn, seasoned. 'Miis is the more likely, 
beaiuse the pi. salami was once the term in use. Thus Florio has; 
‘Salami, any kinde of salt, pickled, or powdred meats or souse,’ &c. 
y. This also explains the F\ salmis (not in Cotgrave), which has 
proved a puzzle to etymologists; 1 think we may take salmis 
(■= salted meats) to be a dnuble plural, the s being the F\ jilural, and 
the I the Ital. iilural ; that is, the llal. salami became F. salmi, and 
then the s was afidetl. 8. Tlie derivation of Ital. salami is clearly 
from L. sfd, salt, though the suffix is olisciire; cf. ].. salgnma, jil., 
pickles. The F. -gondi, for Ital. eondito (or pi. conditi), is from L. 
conditus, seasoned, savoury, pp. of enndire, to jueserve, pickle, season. 
Thus the sense is ‘ savoury salt meats.’ 

SALMON, a fi.sh. (F'. — L.) ME. saumoun, King Alisaundcr, 
1. 5446 ; salmon, snlmond, Barbour's Bruce, ii. 37(1, xix. 6G4; samon, 
Trevisa, i. 335. [The introduction of the / is due to our knowledge 
of the J« form ; we do not pronounce it.] — OF*, saumon, spelt saulmon 
in Cot. — L. salmmem, acc. of salnm, a salmon. p. Jt has l>een 
conjectured that salmo means ‘Icajier ;’ from salire, to leap ; which 
well accords with the fish’s habits. See Salient. (Otherwise in 
W’aldc.) Der. salmon-leap, MIC. samoun-lepe, Trevisa, i. 369, 
SALOON, a large ajiartmcnt. (F'.- (>H(5.) A l.itc word; add^d 
by Todd to Johnson. — F*. salon, a large room. — F. saile, a room, 
chamlier. — OIIG. sal (G. saal), a dwelling, liouse, hall, room.4‘lccl. 
salr, a hall ; A.S. sa:l, sele, a liouse, hall. I'lie orig. sense is ' abode ; ' 
cf. («oth. snljan, to dwell. 

SALT, a well-known substance. (IC.) MFl salt, P. Plowman, 15. 
XV. 423. OMerc. .W/ ; O. E. Icxts; A.S. 4^11//, Giein, ii. 434.4*! ’u- 
zoui (with 7/ for /) ; Icel. salt ; 1 )aii. and .Swed. salt ; ( >. salz ; Goth. 
salt. p. All from 'J’eiit, adj. tjqie *sal-toz, salt; F'ick, iii. 321. On 
comparing tiiis with L, siV, s.alt, we see that the Teut. word is *sal- 
toz, wlieie -toz is the usual Idg. pj). suffix, of extreme antiejuily. 
Accordingly wc find that A.S. stall (I'"., salt) is also u.sed as an ailj., 
in the sense of ‘salted’ or ‘full of salt,’ as in sealt teip/er — salt 
water; (.bcin, ii. 434. So also Teel, snltr, adj., salt ; Du. zout, adj. ; 
Dan. and Swed. salt, adj. ; W'. hall-t, L. sal-sus. y. Removing the 
suffix, we find cognate words in L. sdl, salt, (Jk. iXr, Russ. *o/(e), W^ 
kalan, Olrish salami, salt. Brugmann, i. § 182. Der. stdt-ly, salt- 
ness ; salt-cellar, q.v. ; salt, vb., salt-er, sal f-i'^h, salt-less, salt-mine, salt- 
pan ; saltpetre, q.v. Also (from L. sal) snl-ine, sal-ary, sal-ad, sauce, 
sausage, salmagundi. 

SALTATION, dancing. (L.) Rare ; in Sir T. Browne, Vulgar 
Errors, bk. v. c. 3. § 2. F’ormed (by analogy with F. words in -ion) 
from L. saltdtio, a dance, a dancing. — L. saltdre, to dance, freejuent. 
ol salire, to leap ; see Salient. Der. saltat-or^y, from L saltdtorius, 
adj. Cf. saltire. 

SALT-CELLAR, a vessel for holding salt. (E. ; oik/ F. — L.) 
Tlie word salt is exjiluined above. Cellar is an absurd corruption of 
AF. saler. Lib. Cuslumariiiu, ji. 461 ; equivalent to F'. .so/iPr^. Thus 
we find ; * Saliere, a salt-seller;’ Cot. Cf. Ital. saliera,a. salt-cellar. 

‘ Hoc selarium, cclarc ; ’ Voc. 658. 16. * A saltsaler of sylver ; ’ A.i>. 

1463, in Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 23, 1. 8. Formed from L. *«/, 
salt; see Salary and Balt. ^ Hence ifl/z-tv/Zor— salt-salt- 
holder; a tautologic al exp iession. 

SALTIER. SALTIRE, in heraldry, a St. Andrew’s cross. (F.— 
L.) Sijelt sawtyre, Caxton, Gulden Legend, St. Alban, $ 1. St. 
Andrew’s cross is one in this position X » when cliarged on a shield, 
it is called a saltier. The ME. sawtyre is due to an AF. *sautier, 
representing Late I., saltdrium, a piece of wood placed transversely, 
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which men (hut not cnttlc) could get over ; from L. yalitlre, to dance 
(hcncc, to jump over) ; sec below. In the Koll of Cacrlaverock 
(1300), 1. 13, the form is sa»/of/r, variant of sauteur ((iodefroy), 
a saltire, also used like I^atel.. salfitriunt. Still commoner is the OF. 
sautoir, a saltire; MF. saulloir, ‘Saint Andrew’s crossc, tearmed 
so by heralds;* Cot. The old sense of OF. sautoir was stirrup 
(I jttre, 8. V. sautoir) ; the cross seems to have been named from the 
position of the side-pieces of a stirrup, formerly made in a triangle A ; 
or it may have been suggested by the &a//rlr/um. i-T.ate L. saliaiorium, 
a stirrup, a common word ; Oucange. — L. saltatorius, belonging to 
dancing or leaping, suitable for mounting a honse. — L. saltatory a 
dancer, leaper. — L.-ifl//are, to dance, leap ; frc(]uentalive of soZire ; see 
Salient. ^ In the liook of St. Alban^s, pt. ii. fol. f 5, we find ME. 
sawtre, OF. s aulti cr, and Late L. saltaidrium, all meaning * saltire.’ 

SAIjT-PETRE, nitre. (F.-L. and Gk.) In Shak. 1 lien. 
TV, i. 3. 60. For the former part of the word, see Salt. The E. 
word is a moditicatifm of ME. salpcter, Cliauccr, C!. T., (1 808.— 
OF. salpetre (Supp. to Godefroy). — Late L. stdpstrn^ Stalt-petre, 
which represents L. .‘dZ petrtB^ lit. ‘ salt of the rock.* Lastly, L. 
petra is from Gk. vtrpa, a rock ; see Petrify. 

SAliUBBIOUS, healthful. (I..) A late word. In Thillips, ed. 
1706. Coined as if from a I.. *snlubri{isus, extended from L. sriZiVim, 
healthful. p. The suffix -bris is explained in Brngmann, ii. $77* 
y. Salu- is the base of tnlfi-ti-, stem of salus, health ; and is allied 
to saluusf sound, in good health, whence K. sa/e ; see Safe. Dor. 
saluhrinusdy . Also saluhri-iy, Minsheu, from F. saluhriU (Cot.), from 
L. acc. saluhritruem. 

SAXiUTARV, healthful, wholesome. (F.— I..) In Blount’s 
Cdoss., ed. 1674. — F. salu/nire, ‘healthful;’ Cot.— L. saluiuris, 
healthful.— L. .sflZiiZ-, stem of.saZtts, health (.above'). 

SALUTE, to wish health to, to greet. (!..') In Spenser, F. Q. 
i. 1. 30; and in i'.aLgrave. — L. salulhre to wish health to, greet.— 
I.. salut-j stem of health (above). Der. salulat-ion^ ME. 

salulacioun, N\'yclif, Luke, i. 41, from F. salutation (Cot.), from L. 
acc. saliitationem. And sec Salutary. 

SALVAGE, money paid for saving shijis. (F. — L.) In Blount’s 
(/loss., ed. 1674. —OF. and MF. sahm^r ; * droict de salvage, a tenth 
l»art of goods w'hich were like to perish by shipwnack, due unto him 
who saves them ; * Cot, — OF. salver, F. sauver, to save.- L. saluTtre, 
to save ; see Save. 

SALVATIOIN’, i)rescrvation. (F. — L.) ME,.vnwa«oM«,Ch.auccr, 

T. 7080^1) 14^8'^ ; 8])elt sauuacioH, Ai:cren Riwle, p. 242, 1. 26.— 
OF. sauvacion ; 1''. salvation, mm I,. i.aluatidnemy .acc. of saluatio, a sav- 
iiig. — L. salulire, to save ; see Save. 

SALVE, ointment. (E.) ME. salue (-salve), ('htiuccr, C. T. 
2714 (A 2712); older form sal/e, Oriuulum, 6477. OMerc. sal/, 
salh, (). E. 'I'exts ; A.S. seal/ Mark, xiv. 5; John, xii. 3.+r)u. zal/', 
G. salhc. p. AS. seal/ in from the Teut. type *a«Z^ 1, f., F'ick, iii. 
321. The orig. sen.se was ]irob. ‘ oil ’ or ‘ gre.ase ; ’ it answers in form 
to Gk. o\ntj, an oil-flask, related by gradation to the rare Gk. word 
c Avof, oil, in Ilcsychiiis ; cf. also Skt. sarpis, clarified butter. ^ The 
•ve is due to AS. seal/-e, gen., dal., and acc. of seal/. Der. salve, 
verb, f rom AS. sealjian, cognate with Goth, salbon. 

SALVER, a phate on which anything is presented. (Span.— L) 
Properly salva, but misspelt salver by confusion with the old word 
salver in the sense of ‘preserver,* or one who claims salvage for 
shipping. This is show'n by the following. ‘ Salver, from salvo, to 
save, is a new /ashiuned ])iece of wrought plate, broad and flat, with 
a foot underneath, .and is used in giving beer, or other liquid thing, 
to save or preserve the earpit or clothes from drops ; ' Blount’s Gloss., 
cd. 1674. This invented explanation does not affect the etymology. 
— Span, salva, a salver, a plate on which anything is presented ; it 
also means ‘ pregustation, the previous tasting of viands before they 
arc served up.* There is also the phrase hacer salva, ‘ to taste meat 
or drinke, . . as they do to princes ; ’ Minsheu’s Span. Diet. (1623). 
We also find the dimin. salvilla, a salver. — Span, salvar, ‘to save, 
free from risk ; to taste, to prove the food or drink of nobles ; ’ 
Neuman.— I., saluare, to save; see Save, Safe. ^ Mr. Wedg- 
M ood says : ‘ as salva « ns the tasting of meat at a great man’s table, 
salvar, to guarantee, to taste or make the essay of meat served at 
table, the name of salver is in all probability from the article having 
been used in connexion with the essay. The Ital. name of the essay 
was eredenza, and the same term was used fur a cupboard or side- 
board ; credentiere, credenzere, a prince’s taster, cup-liearer, butler, or 
cupboard-keeper (Florio). F. credence dargetit, silver plate, or a 
cupboard of silver plate; Cot.* Thus a salver was the name of 
the plate or tray on which drink was presented to the taster, or to the 
drinker of a health. 

SALVO, a general discharge of guns, intended as a salute. 
(Ital.— L.) So spelt in 1733 (Stanford Diet.) ; but more correctly 
&aZva, in 1591.— Ital. salva, ‘a sauing, keeping; a volie or tire of 
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ordinance;’ Florio. — L. saluare, to save, keep; salue, hail! — L. 
saluus, safe. See Safe. 

BAMBO, the offspring of a negro and a mulatto. (Span. — L. — Gk.) 
In An Eng. Gamer, ctl. Arbcr, v. 93, the men of a certain tribe are 
called samhoses. And see .Stedman’s Surinam, i. 89. —Span, zambo, 
formerly pamho (Pineda), bamly-lcggcd ; used as a sb. ns a term of 
contempt. —Late L. scambus. — Gk. axa/ilius, crooked ; said of the legs 
(Diez). 

SAME, of the like kind, identical. (E.) ME. .same, Chaucer, 
C. T. 16923 (G 1455). AS. same, only as adv., as in sun~i same sim 
men, the same as men, just like men ; Atilfrcd, tr. of Boethius, c. xxxiii. 

$ 4 (bk. iii. met. 9). The adjectival use is Scand. ; cf. Iccl. samr, 
Dan. and Swed. samme, the s.ame.4‘DiI(i. sam, adj., sama, adv.; 
Goth, sama, the same ; cf. sownwrt, together. + Russ, samuii, the same; 
Gk. ofu'ts; Skt. sama-, even, the same. From the same base is the 
.Skt. sam, with (Vedic) ; also the L. simul, together, similis, like 
(whence E. Simultaneous, Similar) ; also Gk. onoios, like 
(whence I^. Homooopathy). Sec Curtins, i. 400. Der. same-ness ; 
and see semi-, similar, simulate, semblance, assemble, dissemble, re- 
semble. Also some, -some. 

SAMITE, a rich silk stuff. (F.— L. — Gk.) ME. samit, sjiclt 
samyte, Ly beaus Discotius, 833 (cd. Ivitson, vol. ii) ; King Alisaunder, 
1027. And see two examples in Ilalliwell, who explains it by ‘a 
very rich silk stuff, sometimes interwoven with gold or silver thread.' 
— OF. srimi/, a silk stuff; Burguy. See sunty in ('otgrave. — Late L. 
examiium, samite; 1 )ucaiige. - Late Gk. (^d/iirov, cited by Burguy, 
sup]K>sed to have been a stuff woven with six threads or dilTerenl 
kinds of thread ; from Gk. tf, six (cognate with E. six), and fiiros, a 
thread of the woof. See Dimity, which is a word of similar origin. 
The mod. G. sammet, sammt, velvet, is the same word. 

SAMOVAR, a kind of tea-urn. (Russ.) It occurs in 1884.— 
Russ, samovar', a tea-urn ; see Stanford Diet Said to be of Tatar 
origin (Cent Diet.). 

SAMPAN, a kind of skiff, used in the East. (Malay— Chinese.) 
S|x:lt in 1516 (Yule). The Stanford Diet, quotes &am^an, 

as occurring in 1622. — Malay sriwi/mi. — Chin, sanpan, lit. ‘three 
boards.’ Yule notes that another boat is called in Chinese wupan, 
i. e. ‘ five boanls.’ 

SAMPHIRE, the name of a herb. (F.-L. and Gk.) Spelt 
sampire in K. Lear, iv. 6. 15 ; and in Minsheu, cd. 1627 ; and this is 
a more correct spelling, representing a former pronunciation. So 
also Sherwood, in hi.< index to Cotgrave, who gives herbe de S. Pierre 
as a F. equivalent. Spelt sampier in Baret (1580), which is still 
better. — F. Saint Pierre, St. Peter; Cotgrave, s. v. herbe, gives: 
‘ Herbe de S. Pierre, sampire.’ — I .. sanctum, acc. of sanctus, holy ; and 
Petrum, acc. of Petrus, Peter, named from Gk. virpos, a stone, virpa, 
a rock. 

SAMPLE, an examidc, pattern, specimen. (F. — L.) ME. sample. 
Cursor Mundi, 9514; spell asaumple (for esaumple), Ancren Riwle, 
p. 1 1 2, 1. 1 6. — OF. essemple, example. — L. exemplum. See Example. 
Doublets, ensample, example. Der. sampler, Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 2. 
205, from OF. examplaire (i4lh cent., Littre), another form of OF. 
exemplaire, ‘ a ixitlcm, sample, or sampler,’ Cot., from L. exemplar. 
See Exemplar, w'hich is a doublet. 

SANATORY, healthful. (L.) Not in Todd's Johnson. [Phillips 
has the allied word sanative, used of medicinal waters, now nearly 
obsolete ; it occurs in Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 7S7.] (Coined as if from 
a L. *sanalorius, extended from sanator, healer. We find also I.. 
sauatiuus, healing.- L. sanare, to heal.- L. sanus, in good health; 
see Bane. 

SANCTIFY, to consecrate. (F.— L.) Spelt sanctijie, Tyndall’s 
Works, p. II, col. 2, 1. 6 ; seinte/e, Gower, C. A. iii. 234; bk. vii. 
4247. — F'. sancti/ier, ‘ to sanctifie; ’ Cot. — L. sanctificare, to make holy. 
mm\,, sancti-, for sanctus, holy; and -fi-c-, for /acere, to make. See 
Saint and Faot. Der. sanctijic-at-ion, from F. sanctification (Cot.) ; 
sanetifi-er. 

si ANCTIMONY, devoutness. (F. — L.) In Shak. Troil. v. 2. 
1 39. — MF. sanctimonie ; Cot. — I., sancti mania, sanctity. — I., sancii-, for 
sanctus, holy; with Idg. suffixes -man-, -ya. See Saint. Der. 
sa»c/imoni-o».s, -ly, -ness. 

SANCTION, ratification. (F. — L.) In Cotgrave. — F. sanction, 
‘sanction;* Cot. — L. sanctionem, acc. of sanctio, a sanction; cf. 
sanctus,^. of sn«cire, to render sacred. See Saint. 

SANCTITY, holiness. (1..) As You Like It, iii. 4. 14. Formed 
(by analogy) from L. sanctitatem, acc. of sanciitas, holiness. — L. 
sancti-, for sanctus. holy ; sec Saint. 

SANCTUARY, a sacred place. (F.— L.) ME. seintuarie, a. 
shrine; Chaucer, C. T. 12887 (C953). — AF.s/i/ifZMnnV, .Slat. Realm, 
i. 298 (F. sanetuaire), a sanctuary. — L. sanctuarium, a shrine.— L. 
sanctu-s, holy ; see Saint. 

BAND, fine particles of stone. (E.) ME. sand, sond, Chaucer, 
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C. T. 4929 (I^ 509). AS. sand\ Grein, ii. 390.4- zand\ Icel. 
sandr; SwcH. and l>an. sand; G.iatui; liavarian sambd. 0. All 
from the Tout, types *fa/n(a)doz, m. ; *f>ani(a)don, n. Idg. type 
*sam»dhns\ cf. Gk. a/M$os, sand. Brugmann, i. § 431. Der. sand- 
eel, -glass, -heat, -martin, -paper, -piper, -pH (Palsgrave), -stone', 
saiid-y, AS. sandig ; sand-i-ness. 

8ANDAI1, a kind of shoe. (F. — I.. — Gk. — Pers.) ME. sandalies, 
pi., Wyclif, Maik, vi. 9. — F. sandnle, * a snndall, or scndall ; * Cot. — 
L. sandalia, pi. of sandalium.^ Gk. aovSdAiov, diniin. of awBaXov 
(iEolic aanPoKov), a wooden sole bound on to the foot with straps, 
a sandal. Supi)Osed to l)c of Pers. origin ; cf. Pers. sandal, a sandal, 
sort of slipper, Rich. Diet. p. 853. 

BAKDAli-WOOD, a fragrant wood. (F. - L. - Gk. - Pers. - Skt.) 

* Sandal or Saunders, a precious wood brought out of India ; ’ Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. Spelt sanders in Cotgravc, and in Baret (1580); 
this form seems to Ije an F.. corruption.*- F. sandal, * sanders, a swect> 
smelling wood brought out of the Indies ; ’ Cot. Also santal (Hatz- 
feld). — lAtc L. santalum.^Gk. aavraXov, advfiaXov. — Pers. sandal; 
also chandal, ‘ sandal-wood ; ’ Rich. Diet., p. 344. Also spelt chandan, 
id. — Skt. chandana-, sandal, the tree; which Benfey derives from 
chand, to shine, allied to L. eandere, 

BAND-BImIND, semi-blind, half blind. (E.) In Shak., Merch. 
Yen. ii. 2. 37. A corruption of sam-hlind, i. e. h.ilf-blind. ME. 
•sam-, as in sam~rede, half red, sam-ripe, halt rijie, P. Plowman, C. ix. 
311, and footnote. AS. sam-, as in sam-cucu, half alive, Luke, x. 30. 
The AS. ggwi- is cognate with L. semi-, (ik. ; see Bemi-, Henii-. 

BAETDWICH, two slices of bread with ham between them. (E.) 
So called from John Montague, 4tli Earl of Sandwich (born 1718, 
died 1793), who used to have sandwiches brought to him at the 
gaming-table, to enable him to go on playing without ces.satioii. 
Sandwich is a town in Kent ; AS. Sandwlc — sand-village. 

SAmB, of sound mind. (L.) A late word. In 'Podd’s Johnson. 
— L. sanus, of sound mind, whole. Prob. allied to Icel. sHn, G. 
suhne, atonement (Kluge). Der. sane-ness ; san-at-ive, san-at-or-y (see 
Banatory) ; snn-i-ty, Hamlet, ii. 2. 214, formed (by analogy) from 
1... acc. siinitalem ; san-i-ta-ry, a coined word ; san-ide, <|. v. 

8 ANG-UINIEj, ardent, hopeful. (F.— L.) The use of the word is 
due to the <ild belief in the * four humours,* of which hlaad was one ; 
the excess of this humour rendered people of a hopeful * tempera- 
ment ’ or * comjilexion.’ ME. sanguin ; ‘ Of his complexion he was 
sanguin;* Chaucer, C. T. 335 (A 333). — F. sanguin, ‘sanguine, 
bloody, of a sanguine complexion;’ Cot. — L. sangninew/n, acc. of 
sanguineus, bloody. — L. sanguin-, stem of sanguis, blood. Root un- 
certain. Der. sanguine-ly, -ness ; sanguin-e-ous, Englished from L. 
sanguineus; sanguin-ar-y, Dryden, Hind and Panther, ]it. iii. 1 . 679, 
from F. sanguinaire, ‘bloudy,’ Cot. from L. sangninarius. 

BAITHXiDRIM, the highest council of the Jews. (Ueb.— Gk.) 
Tn Todd’s Johnson, who cites from Patrick’s Commentary on Judges, 
iv. 5. Sjrclt sanhedrin, Purchas’s i’ilgrimnge, bk. ii. ch. 12. § 3. 
—Late lleb. sanhedrin, not a true Heb. word. — Gk. avreSpior, a 
council ; lit. a sitting together, sitting in council. —Cik. trvr, together; 
and ibpa, a scat, from e^o/uu (fut. ili-ovftai), 1 sit, cognate with £. sit. 
.See Byn- and Bit. 

SAJ^ICI^, a plant of the genus Sanieula. (F. — L.) ME. sanycle, 
Voc. 613. 33. — OF..san/(:/e(Hatzfcld).— l^tate L. sanieula, named from 
healing wounds. — L. sdnus, whole ; see Sane. 

BANITABY, SANITY; sec Sane. 

SANS, without. (F.— L.) In Shak. As You Like It, ii. 7. 166.— 
F. sans (OF. sens), without ; the hnal s is unoriginal (.see Dicz). — 
L. sine, without. — L. si ne, if not, unless, except. 

BANBKBIT, lit. ‘symmetrical language.’ (Skt.) ‘The word 
Sanskrit (Skt. samskrta) is made up of the iireposition sam, “ toother,” 
and the pp. krta-, “ made," an euphonic .s licing inserted. The com- 
pound means “carefully constructed," “symmetrically formeil" (co»- 
fectus, canstructus). In this sense, it is opposed to the Prakrit (Skt. 
prukf'ta-), “common," “natural,” the name given to the vulgar 
dialects which gradually arose out of it, and from which most of the 
Idnguaps now spoken in upper India are more or less directly de- 
rived; Mouier Williams, Skt. Grammar, p. xix. Sam is allira to 
E. same ; and kr, to make, to L. crenre ; see Same and Cjreate. 
SAP (i), the juice of plants. (E.) ME. sap, Kentish zep, Ayenbite 
of Inwyt, p. 96, 1 . 5. AS. sa-p, sap ; Grein, ii. 397.4^1^0. sap, 

* sap, juice, or liquor ; | Hexham ; OlIG. sa/; G. sa/t (with added /). 
Not connected with Gk. ovov, juice ; but perhaps borrowed from L. 
sapa, new wine boiled thick. Der. sap-less, sapp-y, sapp-i-ness ; sap- 
lingf » young succulent tree. Rich. Ill, iii. 4. 71 ; sap-green. 

cap (a), to undermine. (F.-I.ate L.) ‘Sapping or mining;’ 
Howell, Kamil. Letters, vol. ii. let. 4.-MF. sapper (F. super), ‘ to 
undermine, dig Into; Cot. -OF. sappe (15th cent., Littr^), a kind 
of hoe ; mod. F . sape, an instrument for mining, ('f. Span, zapa, a 
spade; Ital. zappa, ‘a mattockc to dig and delue with, a sappe;* 


Florio; Late L. sapa, a hoe, mentioned A. D. 1183 (Dncange). 
p. Diez proposes to refer these words to Gk. encamrij, a digging-tool, 
a hoe ; Bom oKavruv, to dig. He instances Ital. zolla, which he 
derives from OHG. skolla (with 2 from sk). Der. sapp-er. 
SAPAJOU, a spider-monkey. (F. — Brazil.) F. sapajou; of 
Brazil, origin (Ilntzfcld). It occurs in French in 1614. 

SAPID, savoury. (L.) Sir 1 '. Browne has sapidity, Vulg. Errors, 
b. iii. c. 2T. 8 6; and sapor, id. 8 8. All the words are rare.- L. 
sapidus, savoury. -L. sapere, to taste, also, to be wise. See Sa- 
pienoe. Der. sapid-i-iy ; also sap-or, from 1.. sapor, taste. And 
see favou r, in sipid. 

SAPIENCE, wisdom. (F. — I..) [The adj. sapient is a later 
word.] ME. sapience, P. Plow'inan, B. iii. 330 ; Gower, C. A. ii. 167 ; 

I bk. V. 1205.— F. sapience, ‘sapience;’ Cot. — I., sapientia, wisdom. - 
L. sapient-, decl. stem of pres. jmrt. of sapere, to be wise, orig. to 
tasitc, discern. Der. (from L. sapere) sapi-ent, K. I.ear, iii. 6. 24 ; 
sapi-ent-ly, sage (i) ; and sec sapid. 

SAPONACEOUS, so.apy. (L.-Tent.) In Bailey’s Diet., vol. 
ii. ed. 1731. Coineil as if from 1 .. *snp6ndceus, soapy, from L. sapnn-, 
stem of fdipn, soap (Pliny\ p. It is doubtful whether sapo ((Jk. 
adncey) is a L. word ; it is the same as E. soap, and was probably 
j borrowed from Teutonic (not Celtic, as Pliny inadvertently says) ; 
see Soap. See Pliny, Nat. Hist. bk. xxviii. c. 12. 

SAPPHIC, a kind of metre. (T..-Gk.) ‘Meter saphik;’ G. 
Douglas, Palace of Honour, pt. ii. st. 4. — L. Sapplucus, Sapphic, 
belonging to Sappho, the poetess. - Gk. Sair^w, a poetess born at 
Mitylene in Lesb{)s, died about 592 n.C. 

SAPPHIKE, a ]>recious stone. (F. — L. — Gk. — Heb. — Skt.) ME. 
saphir. Old Eng. Miscellany, cd. Morris, p. 96, 1 . IJ5. — F. saplur, 
*a saphir stone;* Cot. — L. sappkirus. -^Gk. aaupeipos, a sapphire. 

— Heb. sapptr, a sapphire (with initial iawrfA). — Skt. fanipriyam, a 
sapphire ; lit. ‘ beloved of Saturn ; ’ gems being often connected with 
names of jdnnets. — Skt. fnni-s, .Saturn ; and priya-s, dear, from pri, 
to love. t^Uhlcnbcck.) Cf. J’ers. saffir, a sapjihire; Rich. Diet., 
p. 836. .See the note in Selmde, O. II. G. Diet., ]>. 1412. 

SARABAND, a kind of dance. (F. — .Si>.'in. — Pers.) In Ben 
Jouson, The Devil is an Ass, iv. i (Wittipol). I''xj)lained as ‘a 
.Spanish dance ’in Johnson.- F. sarahande (Littr<I). — .Span, zarahandn, 
a dance; of Moorish origin. .Supposed to be from sarband, 
of which the lit. sense is ‘a fillet for fastening the ladies’ head-dress;’ 
Rich. Diet. p. 822.— Pers. sar, head, cognate with Gk. u&pa ; and 
band, a band. See Cheer and Band (1). 

SARACEN, one of an Eastern people. (L. — Gk. — Arab.) M K. 
saracen, Rich. Coer de Lion, 2436; sarezyn, 2461. — L. saracenio, a 
Saracen ; from I Ate Gk. JapaKr/vos ; lit. * one of the eastern people.’ 

Arab, sharr/iy, oricntsil, eastern; sunny; Rich. Diet. p. 889. Cf. 
Arab, sharq, the east, the rising sun ; id. From Arab, root sharaqa, 
it rose. (Doubtful ; see note in Gibbon, Rom. ICmpire, c. 50.) Der. 
Saracen-ic; also sarcen-et, q.v. ; sirocco, q.v. 

SARCASM, a sneer. (F. — L. — Gk.) lu Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674. — F'. sareasme, * a biting taunt; ’ Cot. — L. sarcasmus, sarcasinos, 

— tlk. aapKaaftus, a sneer. — Gk. aapua^fiv, to tear flesh like dogs, to 
bite the lips in rage, to sneer. — Gk. aapK-, stem of adp^, flesh. Der. 
sarcas-t-ie, (ik. aapKaerriKos, sneering ; sarcas-t-ic-al-ly. 

SARCENET, B.WSNET, a fine thin silk. (F.-L.-Arab.) 
In Shak. 1 Hen. IV, iii. 1. 256. Spelt sarzinelt in 1373; Wardrobe 
Acet. 47 Edw. Ill; N. and Q. 8 S. i. 1 29. — OF. .sarcMie/, a stuff 
made by the Saracens (Roquefort). Formed from Low L. saraceni 
cum, sarcenet (Ducangc). — Low L. Saraceni, the Saracens; see 
Saraoen. 

SARCOPHAGUS, a stone receptacle for a corpse. (L.— Gk.) 
Tn Holland, tr. of Plinie, h. xxxvi. c. 17 ; it was the name of a kind 
of lime-stone, so called ‘ because that, within the space of forty daies 
it is knowne for certaine to consume the bodies of the dead which 
are bestowed therein.’— L. sarcophagus. ^Gk. aapKotpdyos, carni- 
vorous, flesh-consuming ; hence a name for a species of lime-stone, 
as above. — Cik. aapuo-, from adpl, flesh (see SarcaBm) ; and 
to eat, from ^BUAG, to eat. 

S ARD I N E (i), a small fu^. (F. — L.— Gk.) In Cotgmvc. MK 
sardyn, Earl of Derby’s Exped. (C. S.), p. 2 28, 1 . 31. — F. iardiW, 
also s^lt sardatn* in Cotgrave, and explained as ‘a pilchard, 
or sardine.' — L. sardina, also sarda, a sardine.- Gk. trafdiivti, trdpia, 
a kind of fish ; explained as ‘ a kind of tunny caught near Sardinia’ 
(Liddell). I^rhaps named from Gk. JgapSu, Sardinia. 

SARDINE (2\ a precious stone. (L. — Gk.) ME. sardyn, 
Wyclif, Rev. iv. 3; AF. sardine, Gaimar, 1 . 4888. -L. *sardinus, 
the L equivalent of (ik. aapKvos. The Vulgate has sardinis in 
Rev. iv. 3 as a gen. ca.se, from a nom. sardb. — Gk. aapSivos, a sar- 
dine stone, Rev. iv. 3. Also capSu ; also adpSiov. So called from 
Sardis, capital of Lydia in Asia Minor, where it was first found ; 
Pliny, b. xxxvii. c. 7. Der. sard-onyx, q. v. 
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BABDIUB, a gem. (L. — Ck.) In Rev. xxi. ao. — L. sardius 
(Vulgate).— Gk. aapStot, Rev. xxi. 20 ; the same as adpSiov, a gem 
of Sardis (above). See the note in Sch.ide, O. H. G. Diet., p. 1418. 

BAJWOiriC, sneering, said of a laugh or smile. (F.— L. — Gk.) 
Only in the phr. * Sardonic laugh * or ‘ Sardonic smile.' In Blount's 
Gloss., ed. 1674, it is a * Sardonian laughter.' So also *Sardonian 
smile ; * Spenser, F. Q. v. 9. 1 2. — F. sardonique, used in the 16th cent. 
(Littrd) ; but usually MF. sardonien. Cotgrave has : ‘ ris mrdonien, 
a forced or causelesse mirth.'— 1.. Sardonict/s, for the more usual 
Sardonius, Sardinian. — Gk. aapSuvios, also aapSdvtos ; hence aapSaviov 
7«XdK, to laugh bitterly, grimly. * Prob. from aaiptiv (to draw back 
the lips and show the teeth, grin) ; others write ffapMvtos, deriving it 
from oa/diopiav, a plant of Sanlinia (ZapScu), which was said to screw 
up the face of the eater, Servius, on Virg. Eel. vii. 41, and in I.atin 
certainly the form Sardonius has prevailed ; * IJdrlell. * Immo ego 
Sardnis uidear tibi amarior herhis; ' Virgil (as above). 

SABDOXTX, a precious stone. (I..— Gk.) In Holland, tr. of 
Plinie, b. xxxvii. c. 6. — L. sardonyx. — Gk. aapHovv^, the sard-onyx, 
i.e. Sardian onyx. — Gk. <rop8-, for l^ipSus, Sardis, the capital of 
l.ydia; and ui'vf, the finger-nail, also an onyx. Sec Sardine (2) 
and Onyx. See the note in Scliade, O. H. (1. Diet., p. 1420. 

8 AHQASSO, gulf-weed, a kind of sea> weed. (Port.) ‘Sargasso, 
for many miles floating ujion the western ocean;' Sir T. Browne, 
(iarden of Cyrus, ch. iv. § 13. — Port, sargafo, sea-weed, sea-wrack.— 
Port, sarga, a sort of grapes. The gulf- weed has berry-like air- 
vessels, and is also called the sea-grape. 

SABK, a shirt. (Scand.— Slavonic.) ME. serhe, P. Plowman, 
B. V. 66; ser*, liavclok, 603.— Teel, serkr, a shirt; Swe<l. sdrk\ Dan. 
sark. [Also AS. sere, serce (Bosworth) ; but sari is from Ntirsc.] — 
Slav, type *sorka ; whence OSlav. sraka, a garment, Russ, saraehka, 
a shirt (Miklosieh). 

SAHOll'O. a kind of body-cloth orkilt. (Malay.— Skt.) Modem. 
— Malay .Nurto/g. — Skt. snranga-s, fdraAga-s, adj. variegated; sb. a 
garment. — Skt. ftlra-s, variegated. Sec Yule. 

SARSAPARHiIiA, the name of a plant. (Span.) ‘Sarsa- 
parilla, a plant growing in Peru and Virginia . . commonly called 
prickly bind -weed ; ' Piiillips, cd. 1706. Spelt imsa/ariV/a in C^t. 
.Smith, Works, ed. Arber, p. 582. — Span, zarzaparilla. B. The 
Slum, zarza means ‘ bramble,' and is of Jiasque origin, from Basfjue 
sartzia, a bramble ; see Lnrramcndi's Diet., p. 506. y. The 
origin of the latter part of the name is unknown ; it has been sup- 
posed that parilla stands for parrilla, a possible dimin. of parra, a 
vine trained against slakes or against a wall. Others ascribe the 
name to a physician sumnmed Parillo. 

SARBN ET : see Sarcenet. 

BASH (1), a case or frame for panes of glass. (F. — L.) *A 
Jezebel . . appears constantly dressed at her .sask;’ Spectator, no. 
175 (A.I». 1711). * Sash, or Sash-window, a kind of window framed 
with large squares, and corruptly so called from the French wonl 
chassis, a frame;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. — MK. chassis, *a frame of 
woo<l for a window ; ’ Cot. ; F. chassis. Extended from OF. chasse 
(F. chiisse), a shrine, case. — J... capsa, a box, case; sec Chase 
(3), Case (i). ^ The F. fArtssis was formerly represented by E. 

chassis, a window-sash (N. E. D.) ; and the F. rkasse by Lowl. Sc. 
chess, a sash (E. D. 1).). 

8A8H (2), a scarf, band. (Peis.) Formerly spelt shash, with the 
sense of turban. ‘ His head was wreathed with a huge shasA or 
tulipant [turban] of silk and gold Sir T. ITerliert, Travels, 1638, 
p. 191 ; cited in 'I'rench, Select (Bossary. .Sec also Sandys, Trav. 
(1632), p. 63. ‘All Ihese Tulbents [turbans of Turks] be of pure 
white ; but the . . Christians . . weare SAasses, that is, striped linnen 
. . wound about the skirts of a little cap ; ’ Fynes Morvson, Itin. 
(1617), pt. iii. bk. 4, ch. 2, p. 174. ‘So much for the silk in 
juda:a, called sAesh in Hebrew, whence haply that fine linen or silk 
is called shasAes, worn at this day about the heads of Eastern people; ’ 
Fuller, Pisgah Sight of Palestine, b. ii c. 14, § 24. But it does not 
seem to be a Hebrew word. Trench, in his ^g. Fast and Present, 
calls it a Turkish word ; which is also not the case. The solution 
is, that the word is Persian. — Pers. sAast, * a thumb-stall worn by 
archers, . . a girdle worn by the Magi,* 8 cc., Rich. Diet. p. 891. 
In Vullers' Pers. Diet. ii. 425, 426, we find : sAest, a thumb, archer’s 
thumb-ring (to guard the thumb in shooting), a fish-hook, plectrum, 
fiddle-string, scalpel ; also ‘ cingulum idolatorum et igniscultorum,' 
i. c. a girdle worn by idolaters and fire-worshippers, thus account ing 
for our sasA. 

8A88AFRAB, a kind of laurel. (F.— Span.— L.) In Phillips, 
cd. jqoS. ‘The tree that is brought from the Florida, whiche is 
called sa5sa/raji ; ' J. Frampton, Joyfull Newes (1577), fol. 46.— F. 
msstj/ras.— Span, saru/ras, sassafras; from MSpan. sassi/ragia, the 
herb saxifrage (Minsheu); we find also Span, salsafras, sahifrax, 
talsifragia, saxifrage (Neuman), all various corruptions of sassi- 


frapna. * The same virtue was attributed to sanafrat as to sasdjrage, 
of Wcaking up the stone in the bladder ; ’ Wedgwood. See 
Baxlftage. 

8ATAN, the devil. (Heb.) IM. * the enemy.* Called SatAanas 
in Wyclif, Rev. xii. 9 ; sjielt Satanas in the Vulgate ; and SorBwar in 
the Greek.- Heb. sdtdn, an enemy, Satan; from the root satan (with 
sin and tetA), to be an enemy, persecute. Der. Satan-ic, Satan-ic-al, 
SATCHEL, a small bag. (F.—L. — Gk. — Heb. — Egyptian.) 

ME. sdcke/, Wyclif, Luke, x. 4.— AF. sacAel (Buzon); OF. sacAel, 
a little bag (Ko<iaefort, with a citation).— L. saceellutn, acc. of 
saecellus, dimin. of sneeus, a sack, bag; see Back. 

SATE. SATIATE, to glut, fill full, satisfy. (F. -L.) In Hamlet, 
k 5« 56 ; we find sated, Oth. i. 3. 356. Satev& for *satie.^OV, sailer, to 
satiate (Godefroy^. — L. satidre, to satiate. Sated was used like 
satiate in a participial sense, i.e. with the sense of satiated. fi. We 
find saeiate thus used in Du Wes, .Sup. to Palsgrave, p. 1077, 1. 21. 
Cf. ‘ That satiate yet unsatisfied desire ; ' Cymb. i. 6. 48. — L. satidtus, 
pp. of satidre, to sate, satiate, fill full. Cf. 1.. satur, full ; sat, satis, 
sufficient. Allied to E. sad ; see Sad. Der. satiat-ion ; sat-i-e-ty, from 
F. satiete, ‘satiety, fulnesse,’ Cot., from 1.. satietdtem, acc. of sntieliis. 
Also sat-is-fy,q. v. ; sat-ire, q. v., sat-ur-ale, q.v., soil (3), q. v. 
SATELLITE, a follower, attendant moon. (F. — L.) ‘Satellite, 
one retained to guard a man’s person, a yeoman of the guard, ser- 
geant, catchpoll;’ Blount, ed. 1674. — F. satellite, *a sergeant, catch- 
pole, or yeoman of the guanl ; ’ Ccit.- 1., satellitem, acc. of satelles, 
an attendant, life-guard. Poj>e uses the I., pi. satellites (four syllables). 
Essa y on Man, i. 42. 

SATIN’, a glossy silk. (F. — L.) ME. satin, Chaucer, C. T. 
4557 (1* ’satin ; ’ Cot. [Cf. llal. setino, ‘ a kind of 

thin silke stuffe ; ’ Florio. Also Port, setim, satin.] — l.ate I .. satinus, 
sitinus, satin (I)ucange^. Extended from L. seta, a bristle; we find 
the I.Ate L. seta in the sense of silk (Ducange) ; also Ital. seta, * any 
kind of silke,’ P'lorio. p. Similarly Span, pelo, hair, also means 
fibre of plants, thre.ad of wool or silk, See. ; and the L. sfta or saeta 
was used of the human hair as well as of the bristles of an animal ; 
see Diez. Allied to AS. soda, a cord, a snare; see Brugmann, i. 209. 
Der. satin-et, satin-y, satin-wood. 

SATIRE, a ridiculing of vice or folly. (F.— Jj.) In Shak. Much 
Ado, V. 4. 103. — F. satire', Cotgrave has: ‘Satyre, a satyr, an invec- 
tive or vice-rebuking poem.’ — L. satira, also satura, satire, a s})ecies 
of poetry orig. dramatic and afterwards didactic, peculiar to the 
Romans (White). p. It is said that the word meant ‘ a medley,' 
and is derived from satura lanx, a full dish, a dish filled with mixed 
ingredients ; satura being the fcm. of satur, full, akin to satis, enough, 
and to satidre, to satiate ; sec Bate. Der. satir-ic-al, spelt saturicall, 
.Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 130, 1. 139; satir-ise, satir-ist. 

SATISFY, to supply or please fully. (F. — L.) ‘Not al so 
satisjide',* Spenser, F. Q. i. 5. 15. ‘I satys/ye, I content, or suffyee, 
le satisfie ; ' Palsgrave. — OF. satisjier, to satisfy (as in Palsgrave) ; 
afterwards displaced by satisfaire ; sec Littr6. Formed as if from 
a Late L. *satis^cdre, substituted for L. satis/aeere, to satisfy. — L. 
satis, enough; and facere, to make. See Bate and Fact. Der. 
satisfact-ion, ME. sati^accioun, Wyclif, 1 Pet. iii. 15, from F. satis- 
facUon, ‘ satisfaction,' Cot. ; satisfact-or-y, from F. satisfactoire, 
‘ satisfactory,’ Cot. ; satisfaci-or-i-ly, -ness. 

SATRAP, a Persian viceroy. (F. — L. — Gk. — Pers.) In Blount's 
Gloss., ed. 1674. We find ME. satraper, Allit. Romance of Alexander, 
1913, 1937. — F. satrape, ‘a great ruler;’ Cot. — L. satrapam, acc. of 
satrapis ; we also find nom. satraps (acc. satrapem). — Gk. aarpamps, 
the title of a Persian viceroy or governor of a ])rovincc. p. Cer- 
tainly an OPers. word. Littre, citing Bumouf (Ya^na, p. 545), 
compares the Gk. pi. i^aiOpawevorTes, found in inscriptions (Liddell 
and Scott give the form i^arpdinjr), and the Heb. pi. acAasAdarpnhn, 
satraps.— OPers. kAsatra-pdvd, guardian of a province ; from khsatra, 
province, and pd, to protect ; F. Spiegel, Die altpersischen Keilin- 
schriften, p. 26. Cf. Skt. ksAatra-, dominion, allied to ksAaya, to 
rule ; and pd, to protect. 

SATURATE, to fill to excess. (L.) In Minsheu, cd. 1627.— 
L. saturdtus, pp. of saturdre, to fill full. — L. satur, full; allied to 
satis, enoug h ; see Sate. Der. satur-at-ion ; satur-aMe. 
BATURUAY, the seventh day of the week. (L. and E.) ME. 
Saterday, P. Plowman, B. v. 14, 367. AS. Sceter-deeg, I.uke, xxiii. 
54 ; also spelt Scetem^ceg, Exod. xvi. 23 ; Sceternes deeg, rubric to 
Matt. xvi. 28, XX. 29. The name Setter or Seetern is borrowed from 
L. Satumus, Saturn ; cf. L. Sdturni dies, Saturday ; Du. zaturdag, 
Saturd ay. Se e Batii mlne. 

SATURNINE, gloomy of temperament. (F.— L.) ‘ Saturnine, 
of the, nature of Saturn, i.e. steme, sad, melancholy Minsheu. - 

MF. Satumin, a form noticed by Minsheu ; and IJttre has satunun 
as a medical term, with the sense of ‘relating to lead; ’ lead being 
a symbol of Saturn. The more usual form is F. Saturnien, ‘ sad, 
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sowre, lumpish, melancholy ; ' Cot. Both adjectives arc from L. 
Saturnus, the |'«>(1 Saturn, also the planet Saturn. p. The peculiar 
sense is clue to the supposed evil influence of the plnnet Saturn in 
astrology: see Chaucer, C. T. 2455-2471. y. Saturnus (OI« 
Saeturnus) is said to mean * the sower ; * cf. sP-men, seed ; from the 
rout sf; to sow ; see Seed. Der. (from Saturnus) Saturn-alia, s. pi., 
(lie festival of Saturn, a time of licence and unrestrained enjoyment ; 
Saturn-iattf pertaining to the golden age of Saturn, Pope, Dimciad, 
i. 28, iii. 520, iv. 16. Also Satur-day, cp v. 

BATYR, a sylvan god. (F.— L. — Gk.) In Shak. Hamlet, i. 2. 
140. — F. sntyre, ‘ a satyr, a monster, halfe man halfe goat ; ’ Cot.>» 
L. sa/yri«. — (.Jk. adrvpos, a Satyr, sylvan god, companion of Bacchus. 
Der. satyr-ic. 

SAUCE, a liquid seasoning for food. (F. — T..) ME. sauce, 
Chaucer, C. T. 35.^; 1’. Plowman, B. xiii. 43.— F. .sowce, *n sauce, 
condiment ; ’ C.’ot. - L. salsa, a salted thing ; fern, of sahus, salted, 
salt, pp. of satire, to salt. — L. sal, salt; see Balt. Der. sauee-pan ; 
sauc-er, a shallow vessel orig. intended to hold sauce, L. L. L. iv. 3. 
cj8 ; we find Late L. snharium, glossed by M IC sauser, in Alex. 
Ncckam, in Wright’s Vocab. i. 98, 1. 5 ; sauce, verb, to give a relish 
to, often used ironically, as in As You Like It. iii. 5. 69 ; sauc-y, i.e. 
full of salt, pungent. Twelfth Nt. iii. 4. 159; sauc-i-ly, K. Lear, i. i. 
22, ii. 4. 41 ; sauc-i-ness, Com. Errors, ii. a. 2S. Also saus-age, q.v. 

BAUNTER, to lounge. (F. — L.) * liy sauntering still on some 

adventure;’ lludibras, pt. iii. c. 1. 1. 1343 (ed. Bell, ii. 111). Not 
in early use. We find however, in the koinance of Partenay, ed. 
Skeat, 1. 4653, that Geoffrey * santred and doubted,’ i.e. hesitated 
and doubted as to whether he was of the lineage of Presinc. And 
sec gloss, to York Mystery Plays. In the dialect of Cumberland the 
word is santer. ^ Santer, saunter; [also], an oald wife santer*^ax\ 
unaiilhenticated tradition;’ Dickinson's Cumberland Gloss.*!!^'. 
p. From AF. sauntrer, to venture forth, to go forth. It occurs in 
ihe Year-book of Kdw. HI, of the 1 1-12 year of his reign, p. 619 
(Rolls .Series) ; ivliere we find mention of a man ‘ qc sauntre en ewe,’ 
who ventures upon the water, or who puts to sea. It rejiresents a 
Late L. form *fx-ndveHturare, to venture out. See Ex- and 
Adventure. 1'hc M F. aunter, a<lvcnVnrc, is not uncommon. See 
Notes on E. Etym., p. 256. Der. saunter-er. 

SAURIAN-, one of the lizard tribe. (Gk.) A modem geological 
term ; formed from Gk. aavp-a or aav/t-os, a lizard ; with suffix -tan 
( = L. -I-<?«M>). 

BAUBAGIE, an intestine of an animal, stufled with meat salted 
and seasoned. (F. — L.) Better .sa?<.s/ge. Spelt .sfiw/sfige, Gascoigne, 
Art of Venerie; Works, ed. llazlitt, ii. 308, 1. 3 from bottom; 
.•AMAedge in Palsgrave. — AF. *j>(iMCirAe ^Guernsey sauciche); F. saurisse 
(also saulcisse in Colgrave'), ‘a saucidge;’ Cot. — Late 1.. salsicia, 
fi’m. of salsicius, adj, (Georges), made of seasoned meat; a snu.sage. 
Cf. ‘ Salcice, Gallice sauchises ; ’ \V right’s Vocab. i. 1 28,1. 1 . — L..sn/.si-, 
for .sa/.sM.s salted ; with suffix -ci-a. See Bauoe. See Notes on E. 
Etym., p. 257. 

BAUTERNE, a kind of wine, (h'.) From Sauteme, a place in 
France, in the department of Gironde. 

BA-YAGE, wild, fierce, cruel. (F. — L.) I.it. it merely means 
* living in the woods,’ rustic; hence, wild, fierce; spelt salvage, 
Spenser, F. Q. iv. 4. 39; &c. ME. sauage (with u—v), King A/i- 
saundcr, 1. 869; spelt salvage, Gower, ii. 77; bk. iv. 2202.— OF. 
salvage, savaigf, mod. F. sauvage, ‘ savage, wild ; ’ Cot. And see 
Hurguy. — L. silunticus, Ijclonging to a wood, wild. — L. silua, a wood. 
See Bilvail. Der. savage-h, -ness, 

SAVANNA, SAVANNAH, .n meadow-plain of America. 
(Span.— Carib.) * Savannahs arc clear pieces of land without 
woods ; • Dampier, Voyages, an. 1683 : *699, i. 87 ; R, Iklen. ed. 

Arber, p. T48.— Span, sabana (with b sounded as bi-labial v), a large 
plain ; said to be of Caribbean origin (Oviedo). ^ The Span, is 
sabana (whence F. savane) ; distinct from sabana, a sheet for a bed, 
an altar-cloth, which is from L. sabana, orig. pi. of sabanum, a linen 
clot h, tow el. — Gk. aoBavov, a linen cloth, towel. 

SAVE, to rescue, make safe. (F. — L.) ME. sauuen ( —sauven), 
Ancren Riwlc, p. yS, 1. 10; saiien (*--jsove«), Chaucer, C. T. 3534.— 

F. sauver, ‘to save;’ Col. — 1.. saludre, to secure, make safe.— L. 
saluus, safe ; see Safe. Der. sav-er, save-all, sav-ing, sb., sav-ings- 
banh, a bank for money saved ; snv-i-our, ME. savemre {^ — saveour), 
P. Plowman, B. v. 486, from OF. saveor, salveor (Burguy), from L. 
acc. saludtdreni, a saviour. Also save, prep., ME. saue (=sflve), 

P. Plowman, B. xyii. 100, from F. sauf, in such phrases as sau/ mm 
droit, my right being reserved ; see Cotgrave. Also sav-ing, prep., 
K. John, i. 201. 1 1 ' 

SAVEIiOY, CERVEIiAS, a kind of sausage. (F. — Ital.— L.) 
Now corruptly spelt savelty, but formerly eervelas or cervelat. The 
spelling eervelas is in Phillips, Kersey, and Ashe; Bailey, ed. 1735, 
has ; ‘ Cervelas, Cervelat, a large kind of Bolonia sausage, eaten cold 


in slices.' -MF. cervelat (now eervelas), ‘an excellent kind of drie 
saucidge,’ &c. ; Cot. -Ital. eervelatta, a thick short sausage. So 
called because it contained pigs* brains (Zambaldi).-Ital. eerve/Zo, 
brain. -L. cerebellum, dimin. of cerebrum, brain; see Cerebral. 
BAVIN, BAVINE, BABINE, an cver-green shrub. (L.) ME. 
saveine, Gower, C. A. iii. 130; bk. vii. 1353- AS. sajinee, sauine, 
savine ; A. S. Lcechdoms, ed. Cockayne, i. 34. -L. sabina, or Sabim 
herba, savin; lit. .Sabine herb (F. sahine). Fern, of Sabine. 

The Sabines were a people of central Italy. 

SAVORY, a plant of the genus Satureia. (F.— L.) ME. sauereye ; 
‘.Satureia, sauereye'; Voc. 609. 32. — OF. savereie (Godefroy). — L. 
satureia, savory. p. We find also MF. savoree, ‘ the herb savory ; ’ 
Cot. App. due to confusion with MF. savours, fem. of savourv, 

‘ savoury, that hath a good smack or taste ; ’ Cot. ; orig. fem. pp. of 
MF. savorer, ‘to savor;’ Cot. — OF. savour, savour; see Savour. 

SAVOUR, odour, scent, taste. (F.— L.) ME. savour (.sawowr), 
Chaucer, C. T. 15697, 15711 (G 229, 243). -OF. savour (Burguy); 
saveur, ‘savour;’ (’ot. — L. sapurem, acc. of sapor, taste. — L. sapere, 
to taste; see Sapid. Der. savour, vb., ME. saueren, Wyclif, 
Rom. xii. 3; savour-y, ME. sauery, Wyclif, Mark, ix. 49; savour- 
i-ness ; savour-less. 

SA-VOY, a kind of cabbage. (F.) ‘ Savoys, a sort of fine cabbage, 
first brought from the territories of the dukedom of Savoy, ' Phillips, 
ed. 1706. 

SA-W (1), an instrument for cutting, with a toothed edge. (E.) 
ME. sawe, P. Plowm. Crede, 1. 753; Voc. 628. 12. A.S. saga; 
‘.Serra, saga;* Voc. 151. 2.+Dn. zaag; Icel. sbg; Dan. sav; Bwed, 
sAg; G. siige. p. All from Tent, tyi e *sagd, f., lit. ‘a cutter;’ 
from Teut. base "‘Ang, 2nd grade of 'I'eiit. root *seg, to cut. — ^.SE(^, to 
cut ; cf. I., secure, to cut ; see Sonant. Der. saw, verb, Mir,, satuen, 
satoyn, I’ronipt. Parv. ; saw-dust, saw-fish, saw-mill, saw-pit ; also 
saw-y-er (formed like btm-y-er from bu/w, the y being due to a MIC. 
verb — srtuwa), siH;lt .snwfr, Wright’s Vocab. i. 212, col. 2 ; 

sawyer, Caxton, Godfrey of Boloyue, ch. 57. Also seesaw, q.v. 

BA-W* (2), a saying, maxim. (E.) In As You Like It, ii. 7. 156. 
ME. sawe, Chsiucer, (’. T. J165 (A 1163). A.S. sngu, a saying; 
Grcin, ii. 387. Allied to AS. sergan, to s.ny.+lc(d. saga, a saga, 
tale ; Dan. and .Swed. saga ; G. sage. See Bay. Doublet, saga. 
SAXHORN, a kind of horn. (F. and E.) Nametl after the in- 
ventor, Adolphe tVnx, a Frenchman ; ab. 1840. 

SAXIFRAGE, a genus of plants. (F.-L.) In (^itgrave and 
Minshett and Palsgrave. — F. saxifrage, ‘ the herb saxifrage, or stone- 
break;’ Col. — L. saxifraga, spleen-woit (While). The adianium 
or * maiden-hair ' was also called saxi/ragus, lit. stone-breaking, 
because it was supposed to break stones in the bladder. ‘ They 
h.'ive a wonderful faculty ... to break the stone, and to expel it out 
of the bo<Iy ; for wliich cause, rather than for grotving on stones and 
rocks, 1 believe verily it was . . called in L. saxifrage Pliny, 
b. xxii. c. 21 (Holland’s translation). — !.. saxi- — saxo-, lor snxum, a 
stone, rock ; and frag-, base oi frangere, to break, cognate with E. 
break. Doublet, sassafras. 

SAXON, the name of one of a certain Teutonic race. (L. — Tcut.) 
Late I« Saxoues, j)l. Saxons; also Saxo, sing., a Saxon. — A.S. 
Senxan, pL, Saxons; so called because armed with a short sword.- 
AS. seax, OFrics. sax, a knife ; lit. ‘cutter;’ cf. L. saxum, a stone 
imjdeincnt.- V'SEQ, to cut; see Secant. Bruginann, i. $ 549 c. 

SAY (i), to speak, tell. (E.) ME. seggen, P. Plowman, B. v. 
61 7 ; also siggen ; and often seieu, sein, seyn, sain, Chaucer, C. 1’. 1 1 53 
(A 1151); saye, seie, id. 781. AS. seegan, seegean, to say (pt. t. 
scegde, side, pp. gcsa:gd, sad), Grein, ii. 421.4*1001. seg/a; Dan. 
sige; Swed. sd^a ; G. sageu ; OIIG. sagen. p. All these are weak 
verbs, from a Tent, base *sag, allied to Idg. -^.SE(J, to say. f 'f. 
ijthuan. sakyti, to say, sakau, T say; Gk. tvveve (for 
( )L. insec-e, imp. s., tell, say. And see .Sweet, N. E. Gram., § 1 293. 
From the same root is W. Aeft, an utterance ; see Stokes-Fick, p. 296. 
Dor. say-ing, L. 1*1.^ i. 2. 21 ; sooth-say-cr; and sec saga, saw (2). 

SAY (2), a kind of serge. (F.- L. — Gk.) ‘ Say, a delicate serge 
or woollen cloth ; ’ Ilalliwcll. ‘ Saye clothe, serge ; * Palsgrave. ME. 
saie ; in Wyclif, Exod. xxvi. 9, the later version has say where the 
earlier has sarge, i.e. serge.- OF. saie; Cotgrave has saye, *a long- 
skirted jacket, coat, or cassock ; ’ also sayete, * the stuffe sey.* [Florio 
has Ital. saio, ‘ a long side coate,* and saietta, ‘ a kind of fine serge or 
cloth for coates ; it is also called ra.sA.’ Neuman has Span, saya, 
sayn, a tunic; sayete, a thin light stuff.] p. The stuff say was so 
called because used for making a kind of mantle called in L. sagum 
(pl. Sflgo, as f. sing.>F. saie) ; cf. I^te L. sagutn (i), a mantle, (2) 
a kinrl of cloth (Ducange). — Gk. auyos, a coarse cloak, a soldier’s 
mantle; cf. tray^ or adyrj, harness, armour, adyfia, a pack-sadcile, 
also a covering, a large cloak. These Gk. w-ords are not of Celtic 
origin, as has been said, but allied to Gk. odrruv (fut. ad(u), to 
pack, to load. See Prcllwitz. See Bumpter. 
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SAY (3), to try, assay. (F.— L.) In Pericles, i. f. 59 ; as a sb., in 

K. Lear, v. 3. 143. Merely an abbreviation of Assay or Essay ; 
see Essay. 

SBIBB.O, an Italian police-officer. (Ital.— L. — Gk.) Modern, 
liyron has the pi. sbirri; The Two Foscari, A. ii. sc. 1 (Marina). 
I- Ital. sbirro (with unoriginal s) ; formerly birm, * a catchpoale,' 
Florio. So called from wearing a cloak. ~L. birrus, a cloak to 
keep off rain ; by-form of hurrus, ‘ reddish ’ (because of its colour). — 
Gk. irvQ^r, reddish. — Gk. irC/j, fire. See Bureau. (PI. shirri.) 
SCAB, a crust over a sore. (Scand.) ME. scab, Cliaucer, C. T. 
12292 (C 358). Of Scand. origin; as shown by the — Dan. 

and Swed. s^a&&. 4 'AS. seeab, scab (whence E. shabby). p. The lit. 
sense is ‘ itch ; * something that is scratched ; cf. L. scabies, scab, itch, 
from scahere, to scratch. From the Tcut. liase to scratch, 

whence mod. 1 C. shave ; sec Shave. Der. scabb-ed, scabb-y, scabb-i- 
ness. Also shabb-y, q.v. 

SCABBABD, a sword -sheath. (F.— Tcut.) Spelt seabberd in 
liaret (1580). Scabbard is a corruption of ME. scavbert (v. r. scau- 
berc), Kob. of GIouc. p. 273, 1 . 5538. In Prompt. Parv. p. 443, we 
find all three forms, scawherk, scawberi, scauberd. The form seau- 
berk also appears as senberke, Trevisa, v. 373 ; and is palatalised to 
scaberge, Romance of Partenay, 2790. p. Scauberk is obviously, 
like hauberk, a French word of Teutonic origin ; but it docs not appear 
in (). French texts; except that Wedgwood cites wo/j'i/ia.'i, glossed by 
AF. escaubers, from Johannes de Garlandia. Godefroy quotes the 
same; from a sing, lorm escauberc ; where -here (as in OF. hau-berc) 
means * protection.* ( Note that the OF. hnlherc <jr hauberc, a 
hauberk, is also spelt hauhert, just as scauberk is also scaubert ; and 
corresponding to the form scaberge we have hnberge-nn.) y. The 
]jrefix appears to answer to OF. escale, mod. F'. ecale, a scale, husk, 
derived from OlIG. scnla, G. schale. G. schnle means a shell, ])cel, 
husk, rind, scale, outside, skull, cover of a book, haft (of a knife), 
bowl, vase. In composition schnl means cover or outside; as in 
schalhretf, outside jilank (of a tree), schalholz, outside of a tree cut 
into ]) 1 anks, schalwerk, a lining of planks. Cf. schalen, to plank, 
inlay ; messer schalen, to haft knive.s. 8. The prob. sense is ‘ scale- 
protection,* or ‘cover-cover;’ it is one of those numerous redupli- 
cated words in which the latter half repeats the sense of the former. 
The notion of putting a knife into a h.aft is much the same as that of 
])Utting a sword into a .sheath. I conclude tlmt scabbard ~ scale-berk, 
with the rcdnjdicated sense of ‘ cover-cover.’ Sec Soalo (1) and 
Hauberk. ^ Distinct from scabbard, variant of scale-hoard, a very 
thin board. See Notes on E. Ktym., p. 257. 

SCABIOUS, a plant. (F. — L.) ME. scoftiW ; Voc. 609. 36.-. 
MF. and F. scabieu^e, f. scabiosa {herba), a plant supposed to 
be good for skin-eruptions. ~L. scabies, an itch. L. scabere, to scrape, 
scratch. Cf. E. scabrous, rough, F. scabreux, from L. scabrusus, rough, 
from scaber, rough. 

SCAFFOLD, a tempoiary platform. (F. — Gk. Tcut.) ME. 
scaffold, sca/old, Chaucer, C. T. 2533, 3384.-ii()North F. *escafalt, 
found as escafaut, mod. F. echaf'aud. A still older form was escadqf- 
fault (Ducange). fur *e>cadajalt', with which cf. Span, catafalco, a 
fuiicial canopy over a bier, Ital. catafalco, a funeral canopy, stage, 
scaffold (whence mod. V. catafalque) ; showing that the form arose 
from prefixing es- (from L. ex, prep.) to the form cadafali, the 
equivalent of Span, and Ital. catafalco. p. The word catafalco is a 
hybrid one ; the orig. sense was ‘ a wooden erection crowning walls, 
and projecting from them on both sides ; thence the besieged com- 
manded assaibints beneath;’ N. E. I)., s. v. catafalque. I’crhaps 
from Gk. Kara, down ; and OIIG. balcho, OSax. balko, a balk, a 
beam. y. Rut Flatxfeld derives F\ chafaud (the equivalent of Ital. 
catafalco) from Gk. iraru, down, and a Late L. tyjie *falicum, from 

L. /fl/rt. a kind of .scaffold. (Doubtful.) Der. scaffold, verb; 
sc^old-h^. 

diCALD (1), to burn with a hot liquid, to burn. (F. — L.) ME. 
scalden, pp. yscalded, Chaucer, C. T. Six-text, A 2020 ; Tyrwhitt ( 1 . 
2022) reads yskalled, but the 6 best M.S.S. have y-^co/rferf. * Schaldinde 
toater, scalding water;* Ancren Riwic, p. 246, 1 . 3. — ONorth F. 
escaldcr, corresponding to OF. eschalder (Marie dc France, liiquitan, 
261), later form eschauder, ‘to scald;’ Cot. Norm. dial, ecauder 
(Moisy) ; mod. F. cchnuder. -■ L. excaldare, to wash in hot water. — 
L. ex, out, very ; and caldus, hot, contracted form of calidus, hot ; 
cf. calere, to be hot. See Ex- and Caldron. Der. scald, sb. 
SCALD (2), scabby. (Scand.) In Shak. lien. V, v. i. 3. Con- 
tracted form of scalled, i. c. afllictcd with the scall ; sec SoalL ME. 
scalled, Chaucer, C. T. 629 (A 627). Cf. Dan. skaldet, bald. 
BCALD (3), a Scandinavian poet. (Scand.) ME. scald, Ormulum, 
2192. — Icel. skald, a poet; older form (Noreen). Perhaps 
allied to scold ; but the long vowel is against this. 

SCALE (i), a shell, small thin plate or flake on a fish, husk. 
(F. — OHG.) ME. scale ; ‘ fisshes scales,’ Gower, C. A, i. 275 ; bk. it 


3456; scale (or shale), the shell of a nut, P. Plowman, C. xiii. 145, 
and footnote. — OF. escale (F. /ta/f).-.OHG. seala (G. schale), a 
scale, husk.+AS. scealu, a shell or husk; Dan. and Swed. sktd, 
a shell, pod, husk. Cf. Goth. &Fa//a, a tile. [The AS. form gave 
the MI'« form shale’, with sh.'\ 0 . All from Teut. type *siala, f., 

lit. ‘ a flake,’ that which can lie jieeled off ; from TcuU base *skal, 
2nd giude of strong verb *skel-an-, to cleave, divide; see Skill. 
Der. scale, verb; scal-ed, sml-y, scal-i-ness. Allied to Scale (2), 
Shell, Soall, Boull, Bkill. And see scall-op, scal-p. Doublet, 
shale. 

SCALE (2), a bowl or dish of a b.ilancc. (F. — Teut.) ME. 
skale, schale (also scoale), a bowl, Ancren Riwle, ]>. 214, note 1; 
scale, l.ayamon, 5368. [The form sroede is from Icel. skdl, scale.] 
<-OF. escale, a cup (Godefroy). — Icel. skrd, Dan. skaal, Swed. skil, 
a bowl ; cf. Du. schaal, scale, bowl. Allied to Scale (i); being 
from ' 1 ‘eut. base *sk/i>l-, 3rd grade of Teut. *skelan-, to cleave 
(above). Der. scale (obsolete); as in ‘ Laiix, the scale of a balance,’ 
Nomcnclator, 1585 (Nares, ed. Wright and llalliwell'i ; ‘Then Jove 
his golden scales weighed up;’ Chapman, tr. of Flomer, Iliad, 

b. xxii. 1 . 180 ; answering to the ME. form scoale above. 

SCALE (3), a ladder, series of steps, graduated measure, gra- 
dation. ( 1 ..) ME. scale, Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, pt. i. § 12. 
borrowed immediately from L. seala, usually in ]d. scula:, a flight of 
steps, ladder, (lienee also F. echellc.) p. L. srd-la rc])rcscnts 
*scan(t)sld, i.e. *scand-slii, that by which one ascends or descends; 
cf. L. Aca/o/erf, to climb ; sec Scan. Rrugmanii, i. § 414. Der. 
scale, verb, to climb by a ladder; Surrey translates ‘ILcrent 
parictibus scalce, postesque sub ipsos Niluiitur gradibiis ’ (A^ncid, ii. 
442) by ‘ And rered vp ladders against the walles, Uiuli-r the win- 
dowes scaling by their steppes ; ’ clearly borrowed from Ital. scalare, 
to scale. Sec Escalade. 

SCALEHE, having three unequ.!! sides, said of a triangle. (L.— 
Gk.) 1 ’hillips, ed. 1706, has: ‘ Scalemwi, or Scalenous Triangle.’ ^ 
L. scalenus, adj. — Gk. aKoktivos, scalene, uneven. Perhaps allied to 
axoXios, crooked. 

SCALL, a scab, sc.*ibbincss, eniption on the skin. (Scand.) In 
1 .evit. xiii. 30. ‘ Thou most hatie the skalle ; ’ Cliaucer, Linus to Adam 
.Scrivener. Gen. used w ilh ref. to the head. ‘ On his heued he has 
the ; * Cursor Mundi, 1 181 9. Icel. xFa///, a bare head. 'Fhe 
lit. sense may be ‘ having a peeled head ; ’ cf. Swed. skallig, bald, 
skala, to peel. If so, it is nearly related to Dan. and Swed. skal, a 
husk ; see Scale (i). Dor. scald (2), q.v. 

SCALLION, a plant allied to the gallic and onion. (F. — L. — 
Gk. — Phoenician.) Phillips, ed. 1706, gives both scallion and shalot. 
ME. scalone, P. Plowman, C. ix. 3 10. — ONorth F. escalogne, a 
scallion ; see further under Shallot. 

SCALLOP, SCOLLOP, a bi-valvular shell-fish, with the edge 
of its shell in a waved form. (F.— Tcut.) Holland’s Pliny, b. ix. 

c. 33, treats ‘ Of Scallops’ ME. scalop (with one t), Prompt. Parv., 
p. 442. — OF. escalope, a shell ; a word used by Rutebuef ; sec quota- 
tions in Godefroy ; and cf. F. escalope in LittrA p. Of Teut. origin ; 
cf. MF)u. schelpe (Du. schelp), a shell ; Hexham. Hexham has also : 

‘ S. Jacobs schelpe, S. James his shell ; ' and the shell worn by pilgrims 
who had been to St. James’s shrine was of the kind which we call ‘ a 
.ccaZ/o/i-shell ; * Chambers, Rook of Days, ii. 121. Thus Palsgrave 
has: * scaloppe-shell, quocquille de saint lacqnes.' Cf. G. schelfe, 
a husk. y. The forms schel-pe, schel-fe are extensions from the form 
which appears in E. as sike/f ; sec Scale (i). Shell. "Der. scallop, 
verb, to cut an edge into convex lobes or scallop-likc curves. And 
see Scalp. 

SCALP, the skin of the head on which the hair grows. 
(Scand.) ‘ Her scalpe, taken out of the charnel-house ; ’ Sir T. More, 
p. 57 a. yiK. scalp. ‘And his wiknes in his scalp dounc falle;’ 
Early Eng. Psalter, ed. Stevenson, vii. 1 7 ; where scalp means the 
top of the head, Lat. uertex. Evidently a Scand. word, due to a form 
allied to that whence we also have MDu. schelpe, a shell, and OF. 
escalope, a shell; see Scallop, p. We may compare MSwed. 
skalp, a sheath, Icel. skrdpr, a sheath ; Dan. dial, skalp, a husk, pod. 
y. The orig. sense is shell 01 scull (head-shell) ; and the word is allied 
to scale ; see Scale (1). Florio has Ital. setdpo della testa, ‘ the skalp 
of ones head ; ’ but this is merely borrowed from Teutonic. Der. 
sra//>, vrrl) ; which may have been confused with L. scalpere (see 
ScalpsP. 

SCALPEL, a small surgeon’s knife for dissecting. (L.) Phillips, 
ed. 1706, has scalper or scalping-iron - Todd’s Johnson has scalpel. 
Scalpel is from L. sealpeilum,a. scalpel ; dimin. of scalprum,a knife.— 
L. scalpere, to cut, carve, scratch, engrave ; (whence E. scalping-iron . 
Allied to L. seulperc ; see Sculpture. 

SCAMBLE ; see Scamper, Scramble, Shamble. 

SCAMMONY, a cathartic gum-resin. (F. -J..- Gk.) Sjielt 
seamony in Arnold’s Chron. (1502), ed, 1811, p. 164, 1 . 16; skamonye. 
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Libell of liiiK- 360- — OF. seammonU, seammon^e, ‘scnm- 
mony, parging bind-weed;’ Cot. — L. scammotiia. •^Gk. cr/eafifUMfia, 
or rather /rjta/uayia, scammony, a kind of bind-wced. It ^owa in 
Mysia, Colophon, and Priene, in Asia Minor; Pliny, b. xxvi, c. 8. 
SCAMP ; see Scamper. 

SCAMFSB, to run with speed, flee away. (F. — L.) * We were 
forc’d to . . . scamper away as well ns we could;’ Dampicr’s 
Voyages, an. 1685 (R.). The suffix ~er is, as usual, frequentative, so 
that the orig. form is scamp ; but this is only found as a sb. in the 
sense of * worthless fellow,’ or * cheat,’ though the orig. meaning is 
merely * fugitive ’ or ‘ vagabond,’ one given to frequent shifts or d#- 
cflrw/ings. — ONorth F. escampevt or rather s'escamper, ‘to scape, 
flie;’Cot. ; OP', esehamper (Godefroy). — L. ex, out; and campus, n 
field, esp. a field of battle. A parallel formation to decamp, q. v. 
See IiX- and Camp. Der. scamper, sb. 

SCAN, to count the measures in a poem, to scrutinise. (L.) In 
Shak. Oth. iii. 3. 245; Skelton, Ilowge of Court, 2^5. lii common 
use in the jiji., which was frequently spelt scand, as in Spenser, F. Q. 
vii. 6. 8, where it is used in the sense of ‘ climbed.’ The verb should 
rather have been scand, but the pp. was formed as scand (for scanded), 
and then the final d was t.nken to be the pp. termination, and was 
accordingly dropped. — L. scandere, to climb; also, to scan a verse. 
Cf. Skt. skand, to spring, ascend. Der. seans-iun, fonneil (by analogy) 
from T.. seansio, a scanning, like the pp. scansus. Also seans-or~i-al, 
formed for climbing, from scansdrius, belonging to climbing. From 
the same root, a-scend, a-scent, descend, descent, con-descend, tran- 
scend', scale (3), esra-lade. See notes on F.. Etym., p. 259. 

SCAND All, opprobrious censure, disgrace, offence. (F. — T..— 
Gk.) ME. scandal', spelt scandle, Ancren Riwle, p. ta, 1. 12. — F. 
scandale, * a scandall, oflence ; ’ Cot. Wc also find OF. eseandle 
(iiurguy) ; whence ME. scandle.^lj, seandalum. ••Gk. OKapSaKoy, a 
snare; also scandal, offence, stumbling-block. The orig. sense 
seems to be that of aicapSaKijOpop also, viz. the spring of a trap, the 
stick on a tra[) on which the bait was placed, which sprang up 
and shut the trap. Prob. from .^.SQAND, to spring up ; sec Scan. 
Der. seandal-ise, from F. scandaliser, formerly scan^lizer, ‘ to scan- 
dalize,' Cot. Also scandal-ous, from F. scandaleux, ‘scandalous, 
offensive,’ Cot. ; scandal-ous-lv, -ness. Doublet, slander. 
SCANSION, SCANSORIAD ; see Scan. 

SCANT, insufficient, sparing, very little. (Scand.) ME. scant. 
Prompt. I’arv. Chaucer speaks of ‘the inordinate scantnesse* of 
clothing; Pers. Talc, Dc .Superbia (Six-text, I 414). Scant has been 
substituted for .warn/. — Teel, slcamt, neut. of skammr, short, brief; 
whence skamta, to dole out, apportion meals (and so, to scant or 
stint). Cf. also Icel. skamir, sb., a dole, share, jiortion (hence, short 
or scant measure). In Norwegian, the mt changes to nt, so that we 
find skantad, pp. measured or doled out, skanta, to measure narrowly, 
reckon closely ; sknnt, a portion, dole, piece inc.isured off (Aa.sen). 
The m is preserved in the phrase ‘ to scamp work,’ i. e. to do it in- 
sufliciently, and in the prov. E. skimping, scanty (ITalliwell). Der. 
scant, adv., Romeo, i. 2. 104; scant, verb, Mcrch. Yen. ii..i. 17; 
scant-ly, Antony, iii. 4. 6 ; scant-y, scant-i~ly, scant-i-ness. 

SCANTLING, a piece of timber cut of a small size, sample, 
pattern. (F.—L. — Gk. ; U//7A I.. /r^*.) Here -/>ig is for -o«. Pals- 
grave has scantlnn. ME. scantilone, Rom. Rose, 7064; skantulon, 
Voc. 606. 16. The word has doubtless liccu confu.sed with scant and 
scanty, but the old sense is ‘jiattcrn,’ or * sample,’ or a small piece ; 
with reference to the old word cantle. As used in Shak. (Troil. i. 3. 
341) and in Cotgrave, it is certainly allied to OF. eschanteler, 
and answers to ONorth F. escantillon, corresponding to OF. eschan- 
' tillon, ‘a small cantle or corner-piece, also a scantling, sample, 
pattern, proof of any sort of merchandise ; ’ Cot. Cf. also F. eschante- 
ler, * to break into caiitles,’ to cut Up into small pieces ; Cotgrave, 
Ihirguy. — OF. es-, prefix, from L. ex, out; and ONorth F. cantel 
(lJurguy), a cantle, corner, ]iiecc, OF. chaniel, chanteau, * a corner- 
peece, or j)iece broken off from the corner ; * Cot. Hence E. cantle, 
scantle, i lien. TV, iii. 1. 100. Sec Cantle. ^ Cf. ME. scantilon, 
a measure, Cursor Mundi, 2231. 

SCAPE (1), a leafless stalk bearing the fructification. (L.) 
Modern.— L. sciipus, a shaft, stalk, stem ; allied to Boeptre. 

SCAPE (2), short for escape, ‘ Help US to scape ; ’ Chaucer, C. T., 
A 3608. .See Escape. 

SCAPEGOAT, a goat allowed to C5ca})e into the wilderness. 
(F. — ^ ; and E.) Levit. xvi. 8. From scape and goat ; scape being 
a mutilated form of escape, in common use; see Temp. ii. a. 117, &c. 
See BsOEpe and Goat. So .ilso scape-grace, one who has escaped 
grace or is out of favour, a graceless fellow. 

SCAPUXiABi, belonging to the shoulder-blades. (L.) In Blonnl’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. [He also gives it as a sb., equivalent to the word 
generally spelt scaptdary' see below.] -Late L. scaptdaris, adj. 
formed from L. pi. scapula, the slioulder-blades, from a sing, scapula. 


not in use. Der. scapular-y, spelt scapularie in Minsheu, a kind of 
scarf worn by friars and others, so called from passing over the 
shoulders; ME. scaplorye, scapdary. Prompt. Parv., chapolory, P. 
Plowman’s Crede, 1. 550 ; from F’. scaptdaire. Late L. scapulare, 
SCAR (i), the mark of a wound, blemish. (F.— L.-Gk.) 
* Scarre of a wounde, covsture ; ’ Palsgrave. Spelt skt^e, Gascoigne, 
Fruites of Warre, st. 40, and st. 90 ; ME. sear, Wyclif, l^v. xxii. aa. 
— MF. escare, ‘ a skar or scab ; ’ Cot. [Cf. Span, and Ital. eseara, 
scar, scurf, crust.] — L. eschara, a scar, esp. one produced by a bum. 
-Gk. lagapa, a hearth, fire-place, grate for a fire, brazier, scar of a 
bum. Der. sear, verb, Rich. HI, v. f. 23. 

SCAR (2), SCAUR, a rock. (Scand.) ME. scarre, Wyclif, 
1 Kings, xiv. 5 ; sifrirre (llnlliwell) ; Lowland Sc. scar, scaur (Jamie- 
son); Orkney skerry, a rock in the sea (id.). -Icel. sker, a skerry, 
isolated rock in the sea ; Dan. skjar, Swed. skiir. Cf. Icel. skor, a 
rift in a rock. So called because ‘ cut off ’ from the main land or 
‘ cut diiwn ; ’ see Shear. Doublet, share ; and cf. score. 
SCARAB, a beetle. (F. — l.i.) ‘ They are the moths and scarabs 
of a state;’ Ren Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 6. j6. — MF. searabee (Hatz- 
feld).— L. senrabaum, acc. of searabaus, a. beetle. Der. scarah-ee 
(F.) ; searab-eens (I 

SCARAMOUCH, a buffoon. (F.-Ttab-Teut.) • Scaramouch 
and Harlequin at Paris;’ Drydcn, Kind Keeper, A. i. sc. i. ‘Th’ 
Italian merry-andrews took their place . . . Stout Scaramoucha with 
rush lance rode in ; ’ Drydcn, Epilogue to Silent Woman, spoken by 
Mr. Hart, II . 1 1 - 1 5. ‘ Scaramoche, a famous Italian zani, or mounte- 
bank, who acted here in England ifi7.‘i;’ Rlouiil’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
Rlount, writing at the time, is certainly right. I'he name was taken 
from a famous Italian buffoon, mentioned again in the Sjiectator, no. 
283. He died at Paris in 1694; Chambers, Rook of Days, ii. 671. 
His name was (rightly) Scaratnuceia, altered by Drydcn to Scara- 
moHcha, and in French to Scaramouche (Liltr^). — 1*'. scaramouehe. — 
Ital. Scnramuccia, proper name; lit, *a skirmish,* a word derived 
from Teutonic; see Blurmish. 

SCARCE, rare, not jdcntifhl. (F. >-L.) ME. scars, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 334, 1. 68O2. Chaucer has the adv. scarsly, C. T. 585 
(A 583).— ONorth F. escars (Rurguy), OK. eschars, ‘scarce, needy, 
scanty, saving, niggard ; ' (?ot. Cf. Ital. scarsn, scarce ; mod, F. ichars 
(I.ittre), p. Deiivcd by Diczfrom I, ate L. srarpsus, shorter form of 
excarpsus, used A. D. 805 ns a substitute for 1^. exeerptus, pp. of ex- 
cerpere, (proh. also exearpere in Low Latin), to jiick out, select, extract. 
The lit. sense is selected, extracted, or picked out, hence * select,’ 
and so scarce ; and I )icz remarks that excarpsus is found just with the 
sense of Ital. .iranso. — L. ex, out ; and carpere, to pluck, allied to L. 
harvest. Scc Exoerpt ; also Ex- and Uarvest. Der. searee-ly, 
ME. scarse-liche, K. Alis.’iunder, 3552 ; scarce-ness, Deut. viii. 9, ME. 
skarsnesse, Gower, C. A, ii. 284 ; bk. v. 4674 ; scarc-i-ty, ME. scarselc, 
K. Alisauiider, 5495, from OF. escarsete {escharsete in Rurguy). 
^ Cf. AF. escars, niggard, Philip de Thaun, Restiary, 602 ; and AF. 
escarsete, scarcity, Political Songs, ed. Wright, p. 186. 

SCARE, to frighten away. (.Scand.) ME. skerren, skeren. Prompt. 
Parv. p. 457 ; Destruction of Troy, 13404. Cf. ‘ the skerre hors’- 
the scared horse, Ancren Riwle, p. 242, note d. The ME. vcrli 
I apiiears t€> be formed from the atlj. skerre, scared, timid. — Icel. skjarr, 
shy, timid ; skjarrt hross, a shy liorsc, just like ME. skerre hors, and 
Sc. scar, skair, timorous (Jamieson). Cf. Tccl. skirra, to bar, prevent ; 
reflexive, skirrask, to shun, shrink from ; skirrast viO, to shrink from ; 
Norw. skjerr, shy, skjerra, to scare; Swed. dial, skjarra, to scaie. 
Further connexions doubtful. Der. scare-ertnv, something to scare 
crows nw^, Meas. for Mcas. ii. i. 1, 

SCARF (i\ a light piece of dress worn on the shoulders or about 
the neck. (Du.— l.ow G.) Spenser has scarf e, F. Q. v. 2. 3 ; ami 
so in Rarct. — Du. srherf, a shard, a shred ; the sense being supplied 
from Eow G. scherf, a military scarf, girdle (Rrem. Wort.) ; or we 
may say that the Low G. word was influenced by Du. pronunciation. 

р. We also find the form skarp ; as in ‘ with a skarpe about her neke ; ’ 

Machyn’s Diary (C..S.), p. 180 (1558). This is borrowed from 
ONorth F. eskarpe (Godefroy), MF. escharpe, ‘n scarf, baudrick;’ 
Cot. It also meant a scrip for a pilgrim, and is derived from MUu. 
scharpe, schaerpe, scerpe, a scrip, pilgrim’s wallet (Oudemans) ; Low G. 
sehrap, a scrip (Bremen Wurterbnch) ; and see Scrip, Scrap. 
Y* With Du. scherf, a shard, shiver, fr^ment, cf. G, scherbe, 
a fragment, also *a scarf’ in the sense ot scarf {2) below. This 
suggests that the form skarp was influenced by scarf (a). ^ The 

G. scharpe, a scarf, sash, Swed. sharp, Dan. skjerf, skjarf, are not 
true Teut words, but borrowed from French. Der. scarf, verb, 
Hamlet, v. a. 13; scarf skin, the epidermis or outer skin (Phillips). 
Doublets, scrip, scrap. 

SCARF (a), to join pieces of timber together. (Scand.) ‘ In the 
joining of the stern, where it was scarfed',* Anson’s Voyage, b. ii. 

с. 7 (R.). The pp.skarvyd occurs in 153 1-2 ; Strutt, Manners and 
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Cnstoms, iii. 53. And in Phillips, cd. 1706. Tlic woni is Swedish. 
— Swed. s^ai/va, to join together, piece out.— Swed. ikarj^ a. scarf, 
seam, joint ; cf. sear/yxa, a chip-axc.-f Bavarian sckarheUf to cut a 
notch in timber, G. seharbeut OHG. scarbon, to cut small. From 
Teut. *skar 9 , 2nd grade of *sker 1 mn-f to cut ; as in AS. seeor/an (pt. t. 
scearf), to scrape. Cf. Du. scherf^ a shard ; see Scarf (i). 
8CAHF (3), a cormorant. (led.) A local name ; also, corruptly, 
scartkf scart. — led. skarfr, Swed. skarft Dan. skarv, a cormorant. 
+ 0 . scha rhe, O HG. scarba. 

SCABIFT, to cut the skin slightly. (F.— L. — Gk.) Scari- 

fying ^ called boxyng or cuppyng;’ Sir T. Klyot, Castel of Ildth, 
b. iii. c. 7. — F. scanner, ‘ to scariiie Cot. — L. scarifedre, to scarify, 
scratch open ; longer form of scarifdre, which also occurs (Lewis). 
p. Not cognate with, but absolutely Imrrowcd from Gk. aiiapTtpdofMi, 
I scratch or scrape up. — Gk. aKapKpos, a style for drawing outlines 
(a sharp-pointed instrument). Cognate with L. scribere, to write; 
see Scribe. Der. scar ific-at -ion, from F. scarification (Cot.). 

8CABI1ET, a bright-red colour. (F.— Pers.) ME. scarlat, 
(). Eng. Miscellany, p. 92, 1 . 69; skarlet, p. 168, 1 . 10; scarlet, P. 
Plowman, 11 . ii. 15. — OF. escarlate, ‘ scarlet Cot. [Mo<l. F. ecar- 
late ; Span, escarlata ; Ital. scarlatto.'] — Pers. sayaldt, siqaldt, or 
suqldt, scarlet cloth. Cf. Pers. saqldtun, saqldtin, scarlet cloth, saqldn, 
cloth; Rich. Diet. p. 837. p. The Pers. saqlatun is clearly the 
origin of ME. ciclatoun, Chaucer, C. T. Group B, 1924, on which 
sec my note, and Col. Yule’s note to his edition of Marco Polo, i. 249. 
He remarks that suqldt is applied, in the Punjab trade returns, to 
broad-cloth ; it was used for banners, ladies’ robes, quilts, leggings, 
housings and pavilions. We find also Arab, saqarldt, a warm woollen 
cloth ; Rich. Did. p. 836 ; also Arab, siqldt, a fine painted or figured 
cloth, a cano2>y over a litter. It .seems to have been the name of a 
stuff, which was frer]0cntly of a scarlet colour ; and hence to have 
become the name of the colour. Cf. ' scarlet reed ; * Chaucer, Prol. 
456. So also 'I'elugu sakaldti, sakaldtu, woollen or broad-cloth; 
Wilson, (jloss. of Indian Terms, p. 455. This can hardly be from 
English, as Wilson suggests, but corresponds to the Pers. and Ital. 
forms. ^ The Turkish iskerlat, scarlet, is merely a loan-word from 
Italian ; /enker, ]>. 49. Der. scarlet-runner, a climbing jdant with 
scarlet flowers ; scarlat-hm, a di.seas(* name<l from the scarlet rash 
which accompanies it, Ital. scarlattina, from Ital. scarlatto, scarlet. 
8CARP, part of a fortification. (F. — Ital.— Teut.) Formerly 
written scarf, ns in Cotgrave, but this i.s an E. adaptation, by con- 
fusion with scarf. ‘ Scarp, the inward slope of the moat or ditch of 
a place;* Phillips, cd. 1706.— F. escarpe, ‘a scarf, or little wall 
without the main rampire of a fort ;' Cot. — Ital. scarpa, * a counter- 
scarfe or curtein of a wall ; ’ Florio. p. Perhaps from OHG. scarpon, 
to cut; with regard to the steep face presented. Or from Du. scherp. 
Low G. scharp, sharp ; cognate with E. 8haxp, q. v. Der. counter- 
scarp, esearp-ment. 

8CATCHEB, stilts. ( F. - Low G .) Sec 8kate (2). 

8CATHE, to harm, injure. (Scand.) In Romeo, i. 5. 86. ME. 
seafen. Prompt. I'arv. [The sb. scathe, harm, is in Chancer, C. T. 
44H (A 446) ; Havelok, 2006.] The se (— sifr) shows that the word 
is Scand., not E. — Iccl. skaiia; Swed. skada; Dan. skade.^AS. 
sceaban, pp. sedd ; G. and Du. sekaden ; Goth, gaskathjan, str. vb., 
pt. t. gaskotk, pp. gaskathans. p. All from Teut. base *skath, to 
harm ; Fick, iii. 330. Cf. Gk. d-anqtHis, unharmed. Brugmann, 
i. % 791. Der. scathe, harm, injury, also spelt scaih, Rich. HI, i. 
3. 317, from Icel. skati', scath-ful, Tw. Nt. v. 59; scathe-less, or 
scath-less, ME. scatheles, Rom. of the Rose, I5f)0. 

8CATTER, to disperse, sprinkle. (E.) ME. scateren (with one 
0 . Chaucer, C:. T. 16382 (G 914) ; skatered, jjt. t.. Early E. Psalter, 
xvii. 15. The frequentative of prov. E. scat, (i) to scatter, (2) to 
break to pieces, to shatter. Scatter is the Northern form corre- 
sponding to E. Bhatter, q.v. Cf. Gk. aaeSarw/n, 1 sprinkle, 
scatter, anidaois, a scattering, L. scandula, a shingle for a roof, Skt. 
kshad, skhad, to cut. Der. scatter-ling, a vagrant, one of a scattered 
race, Sj^nser, F. Q. ii. 10. 63. Doublet, shatter, q.v. 
BCAUP-DUCIC, a duck so named because she frequents mussel- 
scaups or mussel-scalps, i. c. beds of rock or sand on which mussels 
collect ; see Newton, Diet, of Birds. (Scand. and E.) Scalp (see 
E.D. D.) means (1) skull, head . . (4) a bank of sand or mud un- 
covered at low tide, csp. a mussel-bed. Scaup is a dialectal variant 
of Boalp, q. V. 

BCAUR ; sec Boar (2). 

BCAVEliTGER, one who cleans the streets. (ONorth F.— Teut.) 
Spelt scavengere, Bp. Hall, Satires, b. iv. sat. 7. 1 . 48. The word 
appears in the Act of 14 Ch. II, caji. 2 (Blounts As in the case of 
messenger (for messager) and passenger ( for passager), the n before 
g is intrusive, and scavenger stands for scavager. p. The scavager 
was an officer who had formerly very difTerent duties ; see Riley’s 
tr. of Liber Albus, p. 34, which mentions * the seavagers, ale-con- 


nets, iK'del, and other officials.* Riley says; * seavagers, officers 
whose duty it was originally to take custom upon the scavage, i.e. 
inspection of the opening out, of imported goods. At a later date, 
part of their duty was to see that the streets were kept clean ; and 
hence the modern word scavenger, whose office corresponds with that 
of the rakyer (raker) of former times.’ As a fact, the old word for 
scavenger is always rakyer ; see P. Plowman, v. 322, and note. That 
the seavagers had to see to the cleansing of the streets, is shown in 
the I.iber Albus, p. 313. Wedgwood cites the orig. French, which 
has the spelling scawageonr. y. Scavage or scawage is an AF. 
derivative, signifying ‘ inspection ; ’ formed, with the suffix -age 
(< L. -dticum), from ONorth K. escanwer, to look, inspect. — OSax. 
skawdn, to behold ; cognate with AS. scedwian, to look at, and E. 
show. Sec Blount’s N'omolexicon, where the various spellings 
scavage, schevage, schewage, and scheawing (showing) are cited ; he 
.says: ‘ In a charter of Hen. 11 it is writtt'n scewinga and ^in Mon. 
Ang. 2 2iar. fol. 890 b.) seeawing, and elsewhere I find it in Latin 
tributum ostensorium* Some of these forms are due to confusion 
with ME. scheweu, to show. Sec further in Riley, p. 196, ‘ Of 
scavage;* again, * Scauage is the shew-e,’ &c., Arnold’s Chron. 
(1502), cd. 1811, p. 99, 1 . I ; and see Seeawing in the Glossary to 
Diploinatarium JEvi Saxonici, cd. Thorpe. See Show. And see 
Notes on E. Etym., p. 259. 

BCENE, stage of a theatre, view, spectacle, place of action. (L. — 
Gk.) Common in the dramatists. ‘ A scene, or theater ; ' Minsheu. 
The old plays, as, e.g., that of Roister Doister, have the acts and 
scenes marked in I.Atin, by Actus and Scasna or Scena ; and wc cer- 
tainly Anglicised the l.atin word, instead of borrowing the F. one, 
which Cotgrave actually omits. — L. scewn. — Gk. aurjtrq, a sheltered 
place, tent, stage, scene ; cf. Skt. chhdyd. (for *skdyd), shade. Der. 
scen-ic, Gk. antjviKos; scen-er-y, written scenary by Dryden (K.), 
from L. scenSrius, belonging to a play. 

BCENT, to disccin by the smell. (F. — 1 ..) The spelling is 
false ; it ought to be sent, as when first introduced. A similar false 
spelling occurs in scythe ; so also we find scite for ate, scituation for 
situation, in the 17th century. * To sent, to smell;’ Minsheu, ed. 
1627. *1 sent the mornings ayre;* Hamlet, i. 5. 58 (ed. 1623). 
MX'lycious of ; * Barclay, Ship of F'ools, i. loo. — F, sentir, *io 
feel, also to sent, smell;* Cot.— L. sentire, to feel, perceive. See 
Sense. Der. scent, sb., spelt sent, i.e. discernment, Sitenser, F. Q. 
i. !• 43. last line ; and in Barclay (above). 

SCEPTIC, doubting, hesitating; often as sb. (F. — L. — Gk.) 
‘The Philoscqihers, called Scepticks ;’ Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674, s.v. 
Sceptical. — F. seeptique, ' one that is ever seeking, and never finds ; 
the fortune, or humour of a Pyrrhonian philosopher;’ Cot. — L. 
sec7>^iVw.<c.— Gk. anevTiKos, thoughtful, inquiring; antirriKoi, pi., the 
Sceptics, followers of Pyrrho (died abt. B.C. 285). — Gk. root *skep-, 
as in aKfUToiMi, I consider. Allied to Boope. Der. sceptic-al 
( Blo unt) ; sc eptic-ism. 

SCEPTRE, a staff, as a mark of royal authority. (F. — L. — Gk.) 
ME. ceptre, Chaucer, C. T. 14379 (B 3563). — F. sceptre, ‘a royall 
scepter ; * Cot. — I., sceptrum. — Gk. ffnijvTpov, a staff to lean on ; 
also, a sceptre.- Gk. anifnreiv, to prop; also, to lean on. Cf. 
anjjvrds, a gust or squall of wind ; ontfirrttr is also used in the sense 
to hurl, throw, shoot, dart. Alli^ to L. sedpus, a shaft, stem. Der. 
sceptr-ed. Rich. II, ii. 1. 40. 

BCHEDUIiE, an inventory, list. (F. — L. — Gk.) In Shak. L.L.L. 
i. I. 18; spelt scedule in the first folio. — .MF. schedule, or cedule, ‘a 
schedule, scroll, note, bill;* Cot. — I^ schetiula, a small leaf of 
paper ; dimin. of scheda, also scida (Cicero, Att. i. 20 fin.), a strip 
of papyrus-bark. | 3 . The Gk. axebrj, a tablet, leaf, may have been 
Ixirrowed from L. scheda (see Liddell); but we find also Gk. ax^Sq, 
a cleft piece of wood, a splint, which is the true original of L. 
scida. {Ch is not a L<atin symbol.) From Gk. trxi'C***' ( = *<rxlb-yti»), 
to cleave ; from VSKHEID, to cleave ; cf. Skt. chhid, to cut. .See 
Bohism. 

BCHEME, a plan, purpose, plot. (L. — Gk.) ' Scheme {schema), 
the outward fashion or nabit of anything, the adorning a speech with 
rhetorical figures;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Borrowed directly, 
as a term in rhetoric, from 1 .. schema. — Gk. a^iia, form, appearance ; 
also, a term in rhetoric. — Gk. ^x^-, base of ax^-vw, future of 
to hold, have. The orig. base is ffcx- ; from ^SEGH, to hold ; 
whence also Skt. sah, to bear, endure. Der. scheme, vb. ; schem-er, 
schem-iM. And see sail, hectic, 

BCHERZO, a playful movement in music. (Ital. — Teut.) Modern. 
— Ital. scherzo, play, sport. — MHG. (and G.) scAerz, sport. Der. 
scherz-ando. playfully. 

8CHIEDAM, Holland gin. (Du.) Made at Schieilam, near 
Rotterdam. 

BCHI8M, a division, due to opinion. (F.— L. — Gk.) Tyndall 
has * sehismes that were among our clergy; ’ \\’orks, p. 
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ME. scif-me, Clowir, C. A. i. 15 ; prol. 348.*- F. sehiime, MF. seisme, 
‘a scismc, .1 division in, or from, th« church;’ Cot.^L. schisma.^ 
(ih. «Tx<'r//n, a rent, s|)lit, schism. — Gk. ax'V*'*' base 

0-x(9-), to cleave. — <^SK11 Ell), to cleave; Skt. chhid, L. scindere, to 
cut. Dor. schistii-at-ic, from MF. scismaiiquef ‘scismaticall,' Cot, 
I„ schismalicus, Gk. from ffxia/MT~, stem of ax^afta; 

hence sehism-at-ic~al, -ly. And see schist, schedule, ah-scind, rescind. 

SCHIST, rock c.'isily cleft, slate-rock. (Gk.) In geology. — Gk. 
erxiorus, e.nsily cleft — Gk. axi^tiv, to clc.ave. Sec Sohisxxi. 
SCHHAPPS, a name for spirit, esp. gin. (G. — Du.) G. schnapps. 
— Du. snats, a dram, lit monthruL — I )u. snappen, to snap up. See 
Snap. 

SCHOOIi (i), a place for iii.struction. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. scale, 
Clnauccr, C. T. 123; Layamon, 9H97. The .sc (— sil-) 

shows that this form is of F. origin, not from Latin before the 
Conquest. — A F. eseale, Stat. Realm, i. 103 (1285); OF. escole.^ml.. 
sehola, a school. — Gk. nx^^Vt fcst, leisure, spare time, employment 
of leisure, disputation, philosophy, a jdace where lectures arc given, 
a school. The orig. sense is a resting or pausing ; from the base 
gr.'ide of ax** (*” <rx*-'^‘t > allied to fx*tp, to hold, check, 
stop. — ^SEGII, to hold; see Scheme. Der. schwd, verb. As 
You Like It, i. 1. 173; schal ar, MK. scaler, Ch.auccr, C. T., A 260, 
from AF. escoler, altered to scholar to agree with L. adj. seholaris ; 
scholar-ly, scholarship ; schal-ast-ic, from L. scholasiicus — Gk. o’xoAn- 
ariKus ; schol-i-um, a Latinised form ofGk. axoKiop, an interpretation, 
comment, from ax^^V fbe sense of ‘ discussion ; ’ scholi-ast, from 
(.ik. axohiaar-ffs, a commentator ; scholi-ast-ic. Also sehool-vtan, 
schnol-masler, schord-mi stress. 

SCHOOIi (2), a .shoal of fish. (Du.^ ‘A scale of Dolphins;* 
.Sandys, 'i’rav., p. 100. — Du. srhnol visscheti, ‘a shole of fishes;’ 
Sewcl. See Soull ( 3 ’ , Shoal ( 1 ). 

SCHOOHHB. SCOONER, a two-masted ve.s.sel. (.Sc<and.) 
'riic spelling schooner is a false one ; it should be scuoner. The 
mistake is due to a supposed derivation from the Du. schooner, 
a schooner, but, on the contrary, the Du. word (like G. schoner) is 
borrowed from E. There is no mention of 1 )n. schooner in Scwcl’s 
Du. Diet., ed. 1754. The E. schooner occurs in Ash’s Diet., ed. 
1775; .and earlier in the following: * Went to see Captain Robinson’s 
lady . . . This gentleman was first contriver of schooners, and built 
the first of that sort about 8 years since ; ’ cstnact from a letter 
written in 1721, in Rabson’s Hist, of Gloucester, Massachusetts; 
cited in Webster’s Diet., whence all the inform.ntion here given is 
copied. ‘ The first schooner ... is said to have been built in Gloucester, 
Mass., about the ye,ar 1713, by a C.aplain Andrew Robinson, and to 
have received its n.ame from the following trivial circumstance: When 
the vessel went off the stocks into the w.ater, a bystander cried out, 
“O how she scoonsi" [i.c. glides, skims along]. Robinson in- 
sttintly replied, “ A scooner let her be ; ” and from that time, vessels 
thus masted and rigged have gone by this name. The word sroott is 
])0]nilnrly used in some jiarts of New England to denote the act of 
making stones skip along the surface of water. . . . According to the 
New England records, the word ai>ijc.ar.s to have been originally 
wiilten .scooner ;’ Webster. The New lOngland .scoon was imported 
from ('lydcsdalc, ,Scotland; being the same as T.owland Sc. scon, 

* to make flat stones skip along the surface of w'ater ; also, to skip 
in the above manner, apjdird to flat bodies ; Clydesdale; ’ Jamieson. 
So also scun in E. D. D. — Icel. skunda (tnans.), to s])ced, to hasten. 
Allied to Shunt, q. v. As a rule, dcriv.ations which require 

a story to be told turn out to be false ; in the jircscnt case, there seems 
to be n() doubt that the story is tru . 

SCHORL, black tourmaline. (F.— G.) F. schorl (Littr^). — G. 
schfirl, schorl. 

SCIATIC, pertaining to the hi]j-joint. (F. — L.-Gk.) * Sciatick 

vein;' Rlount's Gloss., ed. 1674. ‘ Veyne that is clepid .tcm/ira ; * 

I.anfrank, Ciiurgie, p. 177. [The sb. sciatica is in Minshcu, cd. 
1627.] — F. sciatique, ‘of the sciatica; veine sciatique, the sciatica 
vein, seated above the outward ankle;’ Cot. — Late I., sciaticus, 
corruption of L. isrhiadiciis, subject gout in the hip (White).— 
Gk. i(rx«*5‘Kus. subject to pains in the loins. — Gk. itrxiaS-, stem of 
Iffx^as, pain in tlu* loins. — Gk. fhc socket in which the thigh- 

bone turns. Der. sciatica, fern, of 1.. sciaticus. 

SCIEHCE, knowledge. (F. — L.) ME. science, Chaucer, C, T. 
”434 112a); 1*. I’lowman, 11. x. 2T4.-F. science, ‘science;’ 

Cot.^'L. scientia, science, knowledge. — L. scient-, stem of pres. part, 
of scire, to know, orig. to iliscern. Dor. scienti-fic, from F. scientifique, 

‘ scientificall,' Cot., from 1.. sdentificus, made by science, where the 
suffix -ficus is hornfacere, to make ; scientific-al, -ly. Also a-scit-il- 
i-ous, scio-l-ist. 

8CIMETAB, CIMBTER. a curved sword. (F.or Ital.-Pers.?) 
Spelt semtlar, used of a pointed sword ; Titus Andron. iv. 2. 91. — F. 
eimiterrCf * a scymitar, or smyter, a kind of short and crooked swoni. 


much in use among the Turks Cot. This accounts for the spelling 
cimeter. Also Ital. scimitarra, scimitara, ‘a turkish or persian crooked 
sword, a simitar ; * Florio. This accounts for the spelling seimetar. 
p. It was fully liclicved to be of Eastern origin. If so, it can hardly 
be other than a corruption of Pers. shimshir, shamshir, * a cimeter, 
a sabre, a sword, a blade ; ’ Rich. Diet. p. 909. Lit. ‘ lion’s claw.’ — 
Pers. sham, a nail ; and sher, a lion; id. pp. 907, 921 ; Vullers, ii. 
464. y. The S]>an. is cimitarra, exjdained by J.,arramcndi from 
llasque citnea, a fine iioint, and tarra, belonging to ; prob. a mere 
invention, like his llasque etymology of ciffar. 

BCINTILLATIOET, a throwing out of sparks. (F. — L.) In 
Minshcu, ed. 1627. [The verb scintillate is much later.] — F. scintil- 
lation, ‘ a sparkling Cot. — L. seintilhitionem, acc. of scintillatio. — 
L. to throw out sparks. — L. scintilla, a spark; a dimin. 

form, as if from *scinta. Perhaps allied to AS. scin-an, to shine; sec 
Shine. Der. stencil, tinsel. 

SCIOLIST, one whose knowledge i.s superficial. (I..) ‘Though 
they be but smatlerers and meer sciolists ; ^ Howell, Famil. I.ctters, 
b. iii. let. 8 (about A.i>. 1646). Formed with suffix (L. -ista, Gk. 
-urnjs) from I., sciolus, a smatteier. Here the suffix (in scio-lus) has 
a dimin. force, so that the sense is ‘knowing little.’— L. sriHs, knowing. 
— L. scire, to know ; see Science. 

SCION, a cutting or twig for gr.afting ; a young shoot, young 
member of a family. (F. — L.) Spelt .scion, Minshcu, cd. 1627. 
Also spelt sioH, syon, cion. ‘ Syon, a yong sette,’ i.e. sliji or graft ; 
I’alsgiuve. 'Cyan of a tre, Surculus, vitulamen ; ' Prompt. Paiv. 
•Spelt sioun, Poems and Lives of .Saints, cd. Furnivall, xxxv. 74. — F. 
scion, ‘ a scion, a shoot, sprig, or twig;’ C’ot. Spelt cion in tlic I3tli 
cent. (lattre) ; Picard chion. Diez connects it with F. scier, MF. 
sier, to cut, to saw, which is from L. senlre, to cut. If so sci-on 
means ‘ a cutting,’ just as a slip or graft is c.illed in E. a cuttinft, 
and in G. schnittlm^, from schnitt. a cut. See Section. (Doubtful.) 
SCIRRHOUS, pcrt.aining to a hard swelling. (L. — Gk.) In 
mount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. Englished ns if from aL. *scirrhosus, adj. 
formed from sdrrhus, a Late L. medical term given in lllount and 
Philli]>s, usi'd in ]>laceof L. scirrhoma, a hard swelling. — Gk. anippos, 
better anipot, a hardened swelling, a ‘scirrhus ; ’ also called anippatpa, 
or antpupn ; from the adj. anipos, haril. 

SCISSORS, a cutting instrument with two blades fastened 
together at the middle. (F. — L.) Spelt in Levins; .sywr.'! in 

Palsgrave. * f.ysoierr, forpex;’ Prompt. Parv. M K. .sixowrw (riming 
to huures), Chaucer, House of Fame, 690. — OF. cisoires, shears, 
scissors (Roquefort). [The more usual F. form is ciseaux, * sizars or 
little sheers ; * Cot. Tne latter is the i)l. of ciscau, older form eisel, 
a chisel, cutting instrument. See Chisel.] — L. eixorium, a cutting 
instrument (Vegetius). — L. cis-, for cats-, as in tu!4«.v, pp. o{ eaidere, 
to cut. p. It is clear that the mod. E. spelling of scis.snrs is 
due to a f.uppose»l etymology (hi.storically false) from L. .sci.\.sor, 
a cutter, allied to scissus, pp. of scindere, to cleave. It is re- 
markable, however, that the L. .scissor meant ‘ a jicrson who cuts,’ 
a carver, a kind of gladiator (White); whilst the Late L. scissor 
meant a c.arver, a butcher, and scisor meant a coin-engraver, a tailor. 
y. There is absolutely not the slightest evidence for the use of 
scissor for a cutting instrument, and .still le.ss for the use of a plural 
scissores, which could only me.an a couple of carvers, or butchers, 
or tailors. Hut ])opuIar etymology has triumphed, and the sj)elling 
scissors is the result. ^ With I., scindere we may connect ah- 
scind, abscissa, rescind ; and see schism. W ith L. ecedere we may 
connect circum cise, con-cise, de-cide, de-cis-ion, ex-cis-ion, fratri-cide, 
homi-cide, in-ci.se, infanti-cide, matri-cide, parri-cide, pre-eise, regi-cide, 
sui-cide ; ca-s-ura ; chisel, scissors. I' or the derivatives of secure, see 
Section. 

SCOFF, an expression of scorn, a taunt. (Scand.) ME. srnf, 
skof, Ayenbite of Inwyt, ]>. uS, 1. 3 from bottom; ‘nom a skof'~ 
took it in scorn, K. Alisaunder, 6986 ; skof, id., 667. Cf. OFries. 
s'-hof, a scoff, t.aunt (Kichlofen). — MDan. skof, skuf, a scoff; skuffe, 
to scoff, mock (Kalkar ) ; Swed. dial, skoff-, as in skoffs-ord, 
words of abuse, skoffsera, to abuse (Rietz) ; cf. Icel. skaup, later 
shop, mockery, ridicule. Cf. also MDu. schobben, schoppen, to scoff, 
mock (Hexham); Icel. skeypa, skopa, to scoff. p. The orig. sense 
was probably ‘a shove’ or ‘a push;’ cf. Swed. skafi, a push; 
MHG. schu^en, to push, allied to E. s^nte. See Shove. Or 
allied to Gk. tTKint-rtiv, to mock. Der. scoff, verb. Rich. II, iii. 2. 
163 ; scoff-er. As You Like It, iii. 5. 62. 

SCOLD, to chide, rail at. (E. ?) ME, scolden, P. Plowman, 11. ii. 
81 ; scolJe, sb., a scold, id. xix. 279. Not in AS. Hardly an E. 
word ; perhaps Frisian. From the weak grade *sk»ld of the Teut. 
strong verb *skeldaH-, to scold (pt. t. * skald, pp. *sk»ld-anoz). It 
appears as OFries. skelda,\)\x. schelden, G. schelten,\Q scold ; cf. Dan. 
weak verb skjelde, skeelde, to scold. Perhaps allied to OSax. scaldan, 
to push off a boat (Kluge) ; OHG. scaltan, the same. Der. scald, 
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sb., Tam. Shrew, i. 2. 1S8, and in Palsgrave and P. PI. (as above); 
scold-er. And see aeald (3). 

SCOIiIiOF, the same as Scallop, q.v. 

SCONCE (i), a small fort, bulwark. (F. — T..) In Shak. Hen. V, 
iii. 6. 76 ; also applied to a helmet, Com. Frrors, ii. a. 37 ; and to 
the head itself, Com. F.rrors, i. a. 79. [Cf. MDu. sehantse ( hn. schans), 
'a furtresse, or a sconce;' Hexham; Swed. skanSf fort, sconce, 
steerage; Dan. skandse,{oTtf quarter-deck; G. sehanzt, a sconce, fort, 
redoubt, bulwark ; but none of these words are original.] p. All 
from OF. esconse, a hiding-place, sconce ; orig. fern, of esrans, pp. — 

I. . absconsa, fern, of ahsconsus, used (as well as absconditus) as pp. of 
nbscondere, to hide; see Abscond. The .Span, esconder, Ital. 
ascondere, to hide, are dircetly from the infin. ahscondere ; with the 
rellcxlve sense, we find Span, escotiderse, to hide oneself ; and the E. 
to ensconce oneself simply means to lie hid in a corner, or to get into 
a secure nook. y. Dicz derives the Ital. scaneia^ a book-case, from 
bavarian schanz ■— G. schanze, which is doubtless right ; but the G. 
sekanze may be none the less a borrowed word. It is singular that 
we also find G. schanze in the sense of * chance ; ' and there can be 
no doubt as to its being borrowed from F. when used in that sense ; 
for it is then from OF. or F. eAa/iee, chance. And see Sconce (2). 
Dor. ensconce, coined by prefixing en- ; see En«. 

SCONCE (2), a candle-stick. (F. - L.) Palsgrave has : * Scons, 
to sette a candcll in, lanierne a mayn* MK. sconce. * Sconce, Sconsa, 
vel absconsa, lanternula ; ' Prompt. Parv. ;). 450. * lice absconsa, a 

scons;* Voc. 721. 12. This clearly shows that the word was used 
to me.'in a concealed or closely covered light ; as we also find from 
I\of|uefort. — OF. esconse, a dark lantern, L. absconsa; Roquefort. 

— 1 .. absconsus, pp. of ahscondere ; sec Abscond. And see 
Sconce (i). 

SCONE, SCON, a thin soft cake of wheat or barley-meal. 
(l).nn.— l.ow G.) The jd. seonnis is in Douglas, tr. of Virgil, JFm. 
vii. 109. — M Dun. shon-rogfren, a inuflin of bolted rye-flour (^Kulk.ar). 
•»lx)wG. schbn-roggen, in 1 {.ambui'g, a three-cornered loaf or bun.— 

J. .OW (i. schbn, schoon, fine; roggen, rye. 

SCOOP, a hollow vessel for Ladling out water, a large ladle. (F. 

— Scand.) MK. scope. * Scope, instrument, Vatila, Alveolus;’ 
Prompt. Parv. 'Phe pi. scopes, and the verb scopen, to ladle out 
water, occur in Manning’s Ili.st. of England, ed. Furuivall, 8164, 
8168 (.Str.atmann). — ()P\ escape (F. ecope), a scoop (iiatzfcld).— 
.Swed. skopa, a scoop; MSwed. skopa, with sense of I., haustrum 
(lhre). 4 'MDu. schoepe, a scoop, Hexham; MIIG. schmfe. Cf. G. 
schbpfen, to draw water. — Tent. *skop, 2nd grade of Tent. *skap~, as 
in OHax. skeppian (for *skap-jan), Du. scheppen, OllG. schephan (pt. t. 
scuof), to draw up water. Dor. scoop, vb., MIL scopen, us above ; 
coal-scoop, 

SCOPE, view, simce survej'ed, space for action, intention. (Ital. 

— (ik.) In .S])enser, K. (^. iii. 4. 52. ‘ Wherein . . . wc hauc giuen 

ouer Large a skopc;' (Tascoigne’s Works, ed. llazlitt, i. 460. Florio 
has Ital. scop>o, ‘ a niarkc or but to shootc at, a scope, purpose, intent.’ 
We seem to h.ave taken it from It.al., as it is not a F. word, and has 
a more limited sense in Gk. — Cik. anovos, a watcher, sjiy ; also 
a ni.ark to shoot at.- Gk. *skop-, second grade of *skep-, as in 
aicfirro/iai, 1 consider, see, spy. Cf. Sceptic. 

SCOBBUTIC, pertaining to, or afllicted with scurvy. (IxrwL.— 
Scand.?) In RIount's(]loss.,ed. 1674, we find : *Scorhute {scorbutus'), 
the disease called the scurvy; scorbuHcal, pertaining, or subject to 
that disease.' Cf. ‘ the Scurnie or Scorhutc ; * Purchas’s Pilgrimage, 
bk. ix. c. 13. § ii (i fit 7) 5 P- 1086, F<iriiied with suffix -ic from 
Low L. scorbutus, a Latitlized form which some think was de- 
rived from MDu. scheuren, to break, and hot, a bone (W'eigand); 
which is very unlikely. p. It appears rather to have l^en formerl 
with I,, suffix -Fitus (cf. ac-ulus) from Swed. skorf (Dan. skurv. 
Ml*’., scurf), i. e. ‘scurf;' so that scorbutus would express (1) 
scurvy, adj., and (2) scurvy, sb. This L. form was further debased 
so as to give Low G. rckorbock, rcuivy, also spelt scharbuuk, 
scharbock; see bremcn Wbrteibuch, s. v. scharbuuk. Cf. MDu. 
scheur-buyck, ‘the scurvic in the gumms,’ Hexham; Du. scheurbuik. 
Also G. scharbock, scurvy, tartar on the teeth. y. The Low G. 
scharbuuk is due to a popular etymology; viz. from scheren, to 
separate, part aside, tear, rupture, and buuk, the belly ; so also Du. 
scheur-buik, from scheuren, to tear, rend, crack, and bulk, the lielly. 
The verbs are allied to E. Shear. The Low G. buuk, Du. hulk, G. 
hauch, are the same as Icel. bukr, the trunk of the body, for which 
see Bulk (2). Hut see Scurvy. Der. scorbutic-al. 

SCORCH, to burn slightly, bum the surface of a thing. (F.— L.) 
ME. scorchen, Chaucer, tr. of Hoethius, bk. ii. met. 6, 1 . 18 (foot- 
note), as a variant of scorklen; Romans of Partenay, 3678. — OF. 
escorcher, escorcer, ‘ to flay or pluck off the skin ; ’ Cot. Cf. Span. 
iseorchar, Ital. scortieare, to flay. p. These are due to Late L. 
exeorticare, to take off the skin ; Ducange. - L. ex, off ; and cortic-. 


stem of cortex, bark, rind, husk. But the peculiar sense wa-s prob. 
due to confusion with MK. scorklen, to scorch (above), and MK. 
scorned, dried up, parched, Ormulum, 8626. These words seem to 
l>e of Scand. origin, and allied to Norw. skrokkna, to shrivel, skrokken, 
shrunken; which are further allied to Shrink. Perhaps further 
confused with ME. scorch (scortch), to score, scratch ; see Notes on 
E. Etym., p. 239. Cf. prov. hi. scorch, to shrivel up, and scorch, to 
scratch. Sec Scotch. 

SCORE, a notch or line cut ; a reckoning; twenty. (.Scand.) ME. 
.score; ‘ten score tymes;' P. J’lowinan, H. x. 180. It is supposed 
that, in counting numbers by notches on a stick, every twentieth 
numl>er was denoted by a longer and deeper cut or score. At 
I.oweBtoft, narrow passages cut in the side of the slope towards 
the sea are called scores. AS. scoru, twenty ; which occurs, according 
to Napier, in a MS. of the AS. version of the Rule of St. Rennet, 
but is borrow'ed from Scandin.'ivian. — IccL skor, skora, a score, 
notch, incision; Swed. skdra, Dan. skaar, the same. From I'eut. 
*skor-, weak grade of *skeran-, to shear, cut ; sec Shear. Der. 
score, to cut, Sjjenscr, F. Q. i. 1 . 2 ; also to count by scoring, 
Chaucer, C. T. 13346 (B i6ofi). 

SCORIA, dress, slag from burnt metal. ^L. — Gk.) In Holland, 
tr. of Pliny, b. xxxiii. c. 4. — L. scoria. — Gk. auw/na, filthy refuse, 
dross, scum. — Gk. ffKwp, dung, ordure. 4 * AS. scearn, dung. 

SCORN, disdain, contempt. (F.— 011 G .1 ME. scorn (dat. 
scorne), (). Eng. Homilies, ii. 169, 1 . 1 ; schorn {schani), Ancren 
Riwle, p. 126, 1 . 24; {skarn), Ormulum, 4402 ; {scarn), scorn, Laya- 
mon, 17307. — OF. eseorne, scorn ; Cot.— OF. escomer, to humiliate, 
mock at ; orig. ‘ to deprive of horns ; ' from I« ex, out (of), and cornu, 
a horn. p. Hut the ME. scarn in the same sense is from the OF. 
esearn, semn, derision, Hurguy; whence OF. escorair, escharnir, \o 
deride. \Ve find OF. pp. j)l. escharnys, glossed by E. scornid, in 
Wright's Vocab. i. 1^4, 1 . 8. Cf. Ital. schema, derision. — OilG. 

mockery, scurrility ; whence OH G. to dcrhle. Dor. 

scorn, verb, MK. scornen, P. Plowman, H. ii. 81 ; skarnen, Ormulum, 
7397, from OF. escarnir, escharnir ; also scorn-ful, K. Lear, ii. 4. 
168; scorn-ful-ly ; scorn-er, P. Plowman, H. xix. 279-. 

SCORPION, a stinging insrect, a sign of the zodiac. (F. — L. - 
( Ik.) ME. scorpion, K. Alisaimdcr, 5263. — F. scorp'on, ‘ a scorpion ; ’ 
Gt)t. — L. seorpidnem, acc. of Scorpio, another form of scorpius, a 
scorpion.— Gk. axopnios, a scorpion, a ]>rickly sea-fish, a prickly 
plant. 

SCOTCH, to cut with narrow incisions. (Scand.) In Shak. Cor. 
iv. 5. 198 ; Macb. lii. 2. 13 ; cf. scotch, sb., a slight cut, Antony, iv. 
7. 10. ME. scocehen ; as in ‘ scocehed it with knyues,' cut it about 
with knives; Iloccleve, Dc Regim. Princ., p. 1 34, 1 . .3727. In the 
Babees Book, p. 80, wc find : ‘ With knyfe seortche not the boordc,* 
do not score the table with your knife. It seems to be an extension 
from scor-en, to score, affected by the verb scorch, to flay ; perhaps 
even by the verb scutch. See Notes on E. Ktyin., p. 259. See 
Score. Cf. proy. £. scorch, to scotch ; in I'L D. D. 

SCOT-PREE, free from i>ayment. (Hybrid ; F.— Teut. and E.) 
Scot means ' payment ; ' we frequently find scot and lot, as in Shak. 
I Hen. IV, V. 4. 115; Ben Jonson, Every Man, ciL Wheatley, iii. 7. 
II ; see a paper by D. P. Fry on scot and lot, Phil. Soc. Tmiis. 1867, 
p. 167. The phrase occurs in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 491, in the 
Laws of Will. I. $ V ; ' omnis Francigena, qiii tempore Eadwardi 
propinqui nostri fuit in Anglia particeps consuetudinnm Anglorum, 
quod ipsi dicunt an hlote et an scote, pcrsolvat secundum legem 
Anglorum.’ Here an =» on, in, by. See also Liljcr Alims, cd. Riley, 
pp. 128, 269. Scot is a F. form. — AF. and OF. escot (F. ecot), 
a payment, csp. a payment into a common fund, into which it is 
shot ; whence escotter, ‘ every one to pay his sliot, or to contribute 
somewhat towards it,’ Cot. ; disner d escot, ‘ a dinner at an ordinary, 
or whereat every guest pays his part,’ id.; so that seo/ — a tavem- 
scorc, is ceitainly the same word ; cf. ‘Simbolum, escot de taverne,' 
Wright’s Voc. i. 1 34. — Icel. shot, a shot, a contribution.^'Du. sehnt ; 
G. schoss, a scot, shot; AS. scent, which gave the form sAo/. — Teut. 
*skut-, weak grade of *skeut-an-, to shoot. See Shoot. ^ The 
phrase scot and lot, as a whole, jiresents some difficulty, and has been 
variously interpreted ; the lit. sense is * contribution and share ; ' 1 
suppose that originally scot meant a contribution towards some 
object to which others contrihnlcd ccjually, and th.'it lot meant the 
privilege and liability thereby incurred; mod. E. subscription .and 
membership. See Mr. Fry’s pajicr, which is full of information. 
Doublet, shot. 

BCOUNDREIi, a rascal, worthless fellow. (E.) In Shak. Tw. 
Nt. i. 3. 36; and in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Not common in old 
authors ; used by Cotgrave to translate F. maraud. Formed, with 
agential suffix -e/, from prov. E. and Scottish skunner or scowner, to 
loathe, shun ; also, to cause loathing; with excrescent 1/ after «. 'I nis 
word scunner was also used as a sb., to exjiress an oljjcet of dislike. 
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p. Thus 15rockett gives: ‘Scunnfr, to nauseate, feel disgust, to 
loathe, to shy, as a horse in harness. It is also applied, figuratively, 
to a man whose courage is not at the sticking place, one who shrinks 
through fear.’ So also Jamieson has: *Seutitter, Scouner, to loathe, 
shudder, hesitate, shrink back through fear; Scunner, Sionuer, sb., 
loathing, a surfeit ; also, any perton or thing which excites disgust.' 
Also: * Scunner, vb. trans., to disgust, cause loathing.' To which 
the suffix •el has been added ; cf. cocker-el, y. 'I'he verb scunner is 
the frequentative form from a verb » AS. scunian, to shun; the sk 
sound being preserved (as usual) in the North of England. Hence 
scouH-d-r-el^^seun-er-el, one whom one constantly shuns, or merely 
‘ a shunner,' a coward. The word is rather Scand. than E. ; having 
sc, not sh. In liarbour's Bruce, xvii. 651 , we have : * And skunnyrrii 
tharfor na kyn thing ’ nr and did nut shri/ik through fear one bit on 
that account ; where the Edinb. MS. has scounryt ; showing that 
skunnyr scouner. And again, in the same, v. an, where one MS. 
has sehonand (shunning), the other has skownrmd (scunnering), both 
words meaning ‘ dreading ; ' showing that skowner is the frequenta- 
tive of scun^shuH, Cf. Icel. skunda, to speed, to hasten, Swed. dial. 
skunna sig, to hasten away. See Shun. 

SCOl% (1), to cleanse by hard rubbing, to make bright. (L.) 
ME. scouren] * scawryn awey ruslc ;' Prompt. Parv. ‘ As any bason 
scoured newc ;' Kom. of the Rose, 540. Cf. Oh', escurer, * to scowre;' 
Cot.; also Span, escurare; Mltal. scurare, 'to skoure dishes, to 
rub or cleanse hamesse,’ Elorio. [Hence also Swed. skura, Dan. 
skure, to scour ; the word not occurring in Icelandic.] — L. excurdre, 
to take great care of, of which the pp. excurdtus occurs in Plautus; 
see Diez. — L. ex, here used as an intensive prefix; and curare, to 
take care, from cura, care. Sec Ebc- and Cure. ^ The ou in 
ME. scouren is much better explained by stqiposing a derivation 
from L. excurdre directly ; or rather, from Late L. scurare, to scour 
(Due.), a monkish form of the same. Der. scour-er. 

SCOUH (2), to run hastily over. (F. — L.) ‘ When swift Camilla 
scours the plain ; ’ Pope, Ess. on Criticism, 372. ‘ Ajion the moss a 
scurrour sone fand he ; To scour the land MakfadBane had him send ; * 
Blind Harry, Wallace, vii. 796. — OF. eseourre, escorre, to run, run 
Out. — L. excurrere, to run out, make excursions. -iL. ex, out ; currere, 
to run. See Uxeuraion. Der. ME. scurr-our ( scour-er) ; cf. 
Ital. scorriiiore, a scout. Sec Notes on Eng. Ktyni., p. 261 ; and 
p. 264 (s. V. Scur). 

SCOURGE!, a whip, instrument of punishment. (F. — 1..) ME. 
scourge, Wyclif, John, ii. 15 ; schurge, O. E. Homilies, i. 283, 1. 1 1 ; 
Ancren Kiwle, p. 418. — A F. escorge, Langtoft, ii. 430; OF. escorgie 
(see l.iitr^), mod. F. escourgee, icourgte, a scourge. Cot.hasesroMrg/e, 
‘a thong, latchet, scourge, or whip.* Cf. Mltal. scoria, ‘a whip, 
sc<nirge,' scoriare, * to whip,’ scoriata, scoriada, ‘a whipping; also, 
the same as «corm,’ i.e. a whip; Florio. p. The Mltal. 4cor/rt/« 
answers to L. excoridla, lit. flayetl off, lienee a strip of skin or shred 
of leather for a whip ; pp. of excorinre, to strip off skin.— L. ex, off ; 
and coriutn, skin ; sec Ex> and Cuirasb. y. We might explain 
the Mltal. verb scoriare directly from L. excoridre, to excoriate, to 
Hay by scourging. Der. scourge, ME. scourgen, Rob. of Glouc. 
p. 263, 1. 5304. 

SCOUT (1), a spy. (F. — L.) Ml*’, scoute (spelt scout, but 

riming with oute), .Seven Sages, ed. Wright, 1. 2218. — OK. 

‘ a spie, cave-dropper, also, a scout, scout- watch ; ’ ('ot. Verbal sb. 
from eseouter, 'to hearken;’ id. — I.. auscuUdre, to hearken; see 
Aiuoultation. p. The transfer in sense, from listening to 
spying, causes no difficulty ; the OF. escoute means both listener 
and spy. 

SCOUT (2), to ridicule, reject an ide.^. (Scand.) In Toild’s 
Johnson; noted as a vulgar word. Cf. Lowland Scutch scout, ‘to 
pour forth any liquid forcibly;’ Jamieson. The latter sense is closely 
related to s&oo/. — Icel. skuta, skuti, a taunt; cf. skuta, to jut out, 
allied to skota, skotra, to shove, skoi-yrSi, Scoffs, taunts, and to the 
strong verb skjdta (pt. 1. siaitt, pi. skutu, pp. skntinn), to shoot. Cf. 
Swed. skjula, (1) to shoot, (2) to shove, push ; skjuta siulden pd, to 
thrust the blame on; Dan. skyde, (i) to shoot, (2) to shove; skyde 
skylden pact, to thrust the blame on; skyde vand, to repel water. Thus 
the to shoot, push away, reject. See WOOt. 

SCOUT (3), a projecting rock. (Scand.) In place-names, as 
HAven-Scout. ‘ 1 he steep ridges of rocks on Bectham-fell (West- 
moreland) are c.illed scouts ; ’ A Bran New Wark (E. D. S.), 1. J93, 
footnote. — Icel. skiita, to jut out ; see Boout (2). 

8OOWI1, to look angry, to lower or look glorjmy. (Scand.) 
ME. seoulen ; spelt scouile, I'rompt. I’arv. The devils who gather 
round a dying man are said to * skotd and stare ;' Pricke of Conscience, 
2225. - Dan. skule, to scowl, cast down the eyes. Cf. Icel. skcdla, to 
skulk, keep aloof, skolli, a skulker, a fox, the devil ; Du. sekuilen, to 
skulk, lurk, lie hid. That these are connected words is shown by 
Low G. sekuleH, to hide oneself, not to let oneself be seen, and the 


prov. (;. (Ditmarsch) schulen, to hide the eyes, to look slily as if 
peeping out of a hiding-place, look out. p. From the sb. seen 
in EFries. sekul, Du. scAuil, Dan. skjul, shelter (whence Dan. skjtde, 
to hide), Icel. skji'd, a shelter, cover. Teut base *skeul-, *skul- ; from 
^SKEU, to cover. Thus the sense is * to peep out of a hiding- 
place,* or to look from under the covert of lowering brows. Der. 
scowl, sb. ; also scul-k, q. v. 

SCRABBLE, to scrawl. (Scand.) In 1 Sam. xxi. 13 ; where the 
marginal note has ‘ made marks.’ ^ Cf. prov. E. scrabble, to scratch, 
frequentative of serab, to scratch, i.e. to scrape (Halliwcll).— Norw. 
skrabba, to scrape (Ross) ; Dan. skrabe, to scraiie ; Du. sekrabbett. 
Vari.nnt of prov. E. scrapple, to scrape (E. D. D.) ; which is a 
frequentative of Sorape, q. v. Cf. scrabble, to scribble ; E. D.D. 

SCRAGGY, lean, rough. (Scand.) Cotgrave transhiles F. 
eschnrde by ‘ a little, lean, or skraggie girle, that looks as if she were 
starved.’ Cf. Prov. E. scrag, a crooked, forked branch, also, a lean 
thin person (Halliwell) ; shrags, the ends of sticks. Allied to 
prov. E. scrog, a stunted bush, scraggy, abounding in underwood, 
scrags, blackthorn, scraggy, twisted, stunted, scrog-legs, bandy-legs 
(id.). ME. scraggy, covered with underwood, or straggling bushes. 

' The wey toward the Cite was strong, thorny, and scraggy ; ’ Gesta 
Romanorum, cd. Heritage, p. 19, 1. 19.— Swed. dial, skragger, a 
Weak old man, skragga, to walk with difficulty; Norw. skragg, a 
poor wtak creature, skraggeu, scraggy (Ross). Cf. Icel. skroggsligr, 
scraggy; North Fries, skrog, a lean man; Dan. skrog,a carcase, 
a poor creature. See Shrug, Surink. Dor. scraggi-ness. 
BCSAIMSXtE, to catch at or strive fur rudely, struggle after, 
struggle. (K.) ‘ And then she’ll scramble too ;* Beaum. and Fletcher, 
Mons. Thomas, i. 3. ‘I'll scramble yet amongst them;’ id. Ca])tain, 
ii. 1 (Jacomo). * The cowardly wretch fell down , crying for succour, 
and scrambling through the legs of them that were about him ; ’ 
Sidney, Arcadia, b. ii. (R.). Not found in ME. A frequentative 
form of prov. E. scramb, to pull, or rake togi'ther with the hands, 
seramp, to catch at, to snatch at ; E. D. D. It may also be regarded 
as a nasalised form of prov. E. scrabble, to scramble (Somersets.), 
allied to scraffie, to .scramble, and scrapple, to grub about, 
which is the frequentative of prov. K. scrap, to scratch. Halliwell 
cites 'to scrappe as a henne close’ from a MS. Diet, of A.ii. 1540; 
which is merely E. scrape. And see Scrabble. Der. scramble, sb. ; 
scrambl-rr. 

SCRANNEL, thin, poor, wretched. (Scand.) In Milton, Lycidas, 
124. Cf. j>rov. E. scrannel, lean, wretched, weak (of the voice) ; 
«mutny, meagre.— Swed. dial, skran, weak; Norw. skran, thin, lean, 
dry ; skranaleg, lean (Ross) ; Dan. skranten, sickly, weakly. Cf. 
Swed. dial, and Norw. skrinn, thin, lean, weak, dry. And cf. AS. 
serimman (pt. scramm), to shrink. 

SCRAP, a small piece, shred. (Scand.) ME. scrappe. 'And 
also Bif I mysl gadre eny scrappes of the rclcef of the Iwelf cupes,’ 
i.e. any bits of the leavings of the twelve baskets (in the miracle of 
the loave.s) ; Trevisa, Ir. of lligden, i. 15. (Rather Scand. than E.) 
— Icel. skrap, .scraps, trifles, from skrapa, to scrajie, scratch ; Dan. 
skrab, scrapings, trash, from skrabe, to scrape; Swed. a/skrap, 
scrapings, refuse, dregs, from skrapa, to scrape. See Scrape. 

SCRAPE, to remove a surface with a sharp instrument, shave, 
scratch, save up. (Scand.) ME. scrapien, scrapen, also shrapien, 
skrapen (Stratmann). ‘But ho so schrape my mawe’- unless one 
were t<i scrape my maw ; P. Plowman, B. v. 1 24. Spelt shreapien, 
Ancren Riwlc, p. 116, 1. 15. (leather Scand. th.an E.) — Icel. si(ra/a, 
to scrape; Swed. skrapa; Dan. schrapen, to scrajie. 

From Teut. *skrap-, 2nd grade of the .strong vb. *skrep-an-, to scrape, 
as in AS. serepan, i>t. t. scrarp, to scratch ; O. E. Texts. Der. scrap- 
ing, scrap-er ; also scrap, (j. v., scrabh-le, q. v., seramb-le, q. v. 
SCRATCH, to scrape with a pointed instrument or with the nails, 
(i. Scand.; 2. MDu. — MHG.) has resulted from the confusion 

of ME. scratten, to scratch, with ME. cracchen, with the same sense. 
1 . ME. scratten, to scratch, Prompt. Parv. ; Pricke of Conscience, 
737^ » Ancren Riwie, p. 1S6, note b. This form scratten appears to 
be for s-kratten, made by jircfixing AF. es- (for L. ex), intensive 
prefix, to the Swed. kratta, to scrape (see below). 2 . ME. cracchen, 
P. Plowman, B. prol. 154, 186. Apparently for *crfl/s««.-MDu. 
kratsen, to scratch (Hexham) ; whence Du. krassen, Swed. kratsa, 
and Dan. kradse, to scrape. — MHG. kratzen, OHG. chrazzun, to 
scratch.+Swed. kratta, to rake, scra{)e, scratch, cf. kratta, sb., a 
rake. All from a Teut. base *krat, perhaps from a Teut. str. 
vb. *kret-an- (nt. t. *krat, pp. *krot-anoz) ; cf. Icel. krot-a, to en- 
grave. ^ Hence scratten and cracchen are from the same base 
and mean much the same thing, so that confusion between them 
was easy enough. Der. scratch, sb., scratch-er. Doublet, grate (2). 
SCRAWL, to write hastily or irregularly. (E.) A late word, 
used by Swift and Pope (Rich., and Todd). The aw (-o«) denotes 
a long vowel or diphthong ; better spelt scrtdl, with a as in all. 
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*To serall, or scrawl, to scribble, to write after a sorry careless 
manner ; ' Phillips, ed. 1 706. It appears to be a contraction of 
Scrabble, q.v. Cf. also K scribble, and prov. E. scribble-scrobble, 
scribbling (North) ; and North Fries, shrawe, by-form of skrape, to 
scrape. Or perhaps prov. E., from Dan. sk^le, a poor worthless 
book (Larsen) ; MDan. skrold, a diifuse, poor letter (Kalkar). 
p. The form seems due to confusion with prov. E. scrawl, to 
crawl (West) in Halliwell ; he cites ‘ To scroll, stir, motito * from 
Coles, Lat. Diet. To which add : ‘ The ryuer shall scraule [swarnij 
with frogges,’ Exod. viii. 3 ; in Coverdale’s version. This word is 
merely E. crawl, with prefixed s (AF. m-, Im ex) added in some cases 
with the idea of giving greater emphasis ; see Crawl. Der. scrawl, 
sb., scrawl-er, 

SCREAM. to cry out shrilly. (Scand.) ME. scremen, Polit. 
Songs, p. 158, 1 . 9; screanun, Ilali Meidcnhad, p. 37, last line but 
one.— Icel. skrama, to scare, terrify; Swed. skrdmma, f)m. skrantme, 
to scare. p. Hence it appears that the E. word has preserved 
what was doubtless another sense of these iscand. words, viz. * to 
cry aloud,’ as the means of imposing or of expressing terror; we still 
commonly use scream with csjiecial reference to the effects of sudden 
fright. CT. Swed. skriin, a scream, skrdna, to scream, to whini|KT, 
which is merely a parallel form ; Jutland skreme, to whine, to speak 
ho.'irsely (Kok). CT. Screech. Shriek. "DeT. scream, %h. 
SCRfiECH. to shriek, cry aloud. (Scand.) * Whilst the screech- 
owl, screeching loud ; ’ Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 383 ; where the first folio has 
seriich-owle, scritching. Also S|)elt scrike, Spenser, F. Q. vi. 4. 18. 
iJaret (1580) has scriek. ME. scriken, skryken, schrichen, schriken, 
Chaucer, C. T. 15406 (it 4590) ; spelt shriken, O. £. Homilies, ii. 
181, 1 . a. Also skriche, Sevc'ii Sages, ed. Weber, 1290. Cf. J.owl. 
Sc. jcraiL— Iccl. skrtekja, to shriek; cf. skrikja, to titter (said of 
suppressed laughter) ; Swed. skrika, to shriek ; Dan. skrige, to 
shriek ; skrige af Skrak, to shriek with terror. Cf. Cael. sgriach, 
sgreuch, t<i screech, scream. See Shriek.+Dk. Kpi(eiv (for *xfuy- 
yeiv), to shriek; Kpiy-pln, a shrieking. Der. screech, sb., 

answering to .Swed. skrik, Dan. skrig, Irish sgreach, Gael, sgreuch ; 
also .scr«(>r-A-a«//. And see shrike. Doublet, shriek, which is merely 
a variant, due to the alteration ul sc to sA at the beginning and the 
preservation of k at the end. 

SCREED, a shred, a harangue. (E.) The Northern form of 
Shred, q. v. 

SCREEN, that which shelters from observation, a p.irtition; 
also, a coarse riddle or sieve. (F. — Teut.) 1. ME. scren; spelt 
serene, Promjit. I’arv., p. 450 ; Wright’s Vocab. i. 197, col. 2.— OF. 
escren (Littri;); MF. escran, ‘a skreen to set between one and 
the fire, a tester fur a bed ; ’ Cot. M(k 1 . F. ecran. Also found as 
OF. eseranne tGodefroy). Prob. from OITG. skrank, G. schranke, 
a barrier, rail, fence, limit, ])Iace railed off. In the sense of coarse 
sieve, it is spelt skreine in Tusser’s Husbandry, sect. 17, st. 16 
(E. D. S.), and is the same word as the above. * .A. screen for 
gravel or eom is a grating which wards off the coarser particles 
and prevents them from coming through ; ’ Wedgwood. Der. 
screen, verb, Hamlet, iii. 4. 3. 

SCREES, the loose debris on the side of a mountain. (Scand.) 
For screethes, the th being lost ns in c/o/A«.s. — Icel. skrida, a land -slip 
on a hill-side. — Icel. skriO-, weak grade of skrilia, to creep, glide; 
cognate with Dan. skride and G. schreiten. See E. D. D., s. v. 
scree, and s. v. seriddan ; and Notes on E. Etym., pp. 262, 263. 
SCREW (1), a cylinder with a spiral groove or ridge on its sur- 
face, used as a fastening or ns a mechanical power. (F. — L.?) better 
spelt scrue, as in Cotgrave ; the spelling screw is due to association 
with dew, flew. See. Spelt screw in Minsheu, ed. 1627. ; 

*unum screu ferreum ; ’ York Wills, i. 194 (1393). —OF. escroe, 
Gudefroy ; MF. escroue, ‘ a scrue, the hole or hollow thing wherein 
the vice of a pressc, &c. doth turn ; ’ Cot. Mod. F. ecrou, p. Of 
uncertain origin. Die/ derives it from L. scrobem, ace. of scrobs, 
a ditch, trench, also a hole ; but the derivation (in Kluge) from L. 
scro/a, a sow, is far mure likely ; from the action of sows in rooting 
things up. Cf. * scrobs- : fossa quam :.cra/e maxime faciunt . . /fie 
scrobs, a swyn-wruting ; ’ Cathol. Anglicum, p. 99, note 11. The 
Teut. words (G. sehraube, Du. schroe/, Low G. skruve) seem to be 
late and unoriginal. See Sorofilla. ^ For the loss of /, see 
SoroyloB. The E. word is certainly from the F.,ns Scheler rightly 
remarks. Der. screw, verb, Macb. i. 7. 60 ; screw-driv-er, screw- 
propell-er, screw-steamer. 

SCREW (2), a vicious horse. (E.) A well-known term in modem 
E., not notic^ in Johnson or Halliwell. The same word as shrew, 
a vicious or scolding woman, spelt serewe m Political Songs, ed. 
Wright, p. 153, 1. 13 ; and cf. prov. E . screw-mouse, a shrew-mouse. 
See Shrew. The sc (for sh) is due to Scand. influence. Doublet, 
shrew. 

SCRiBBIiE, to write carelessly. (L. ; with E. suffix.) ‘ Scribled 


forth in hast at aduenturc ; ’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 56 e. Formed 
with the frequentative suffix -le from scribe, sb., or from L. scribere, 
to write. Similarly, we find G. schreibler, a scribbler, from achreiben, 
to write. See Soilbe. Dor. scribble, sb., scribhl-er. 

SCRIBE, a writer, a clerk, an expounder of the Jewish law. (L.) 
First in use as a scriptural term, and taken directly from Latin ; 
Littre does not trace the V. scribe beyond the i6th century.^ ME. 

Wyclif, Matt. viii. 19. — L. scriba, a writer. Matt. viii. 19 
(Vulgate). — L. scribere, to write (pp. scriptus), orig. to scratch marks 
on a soft surface, to cut slightly. Cf. Soariiy. Der. srrtM-/e, q.v.; 
and see scrip (2), script, script-ure, scriv-en-er. Also (from L. scribere), 
a-scribe, circumscribe, describe, inscribe, prescribe, proscribe, aub^ 
scribe, transcribe (for trans-scribe ) ; also (from pp. scriptus) ascript- 
ion, circumscript-ion, conscript, descript -ion, in-script-ion, manuscript, 
non-de-script, prescript-ion, prescript-ive, pro-script-ion, postscript, re- 
script, subscript-ion, superscript-ion, transcript, transcript-ion, &c. 
Also shrive, shrift, Shrave-tide. 

SCRIMMAOE, the same as Skirmish, q. v. 

SCRIP (1), a small bag or wallet. (E.) ME. scrippe. King 
Horn, ed. Lumhy, 1061 ; Chaucer, C. T. 7319 (D 1737^ AS. 
seripp, yElfric, Horn. i. 394 .- 4 -Icel. skreppa, a scrip, bog; Norweg. 
skreppa, a knapsack (Aasen) ; Swefl. dial, skrdppa, a bag (Kietz), 
Swed. skrdppa, a scrip; MSwed. (Ihre) ; l.ow G. schrap,Q. 

scrip (Rrem. Wort.) ; NFries. skrap. The orig. sense is ‘ scrap,’ be- 
cause made of a sera]) or shred of skin or other material. See Scrap. 
Scarf (I). The sound of the AS. sc was affected by the Norse sk. 
SCRIP (2), a piece of writing, a schedule. (F. — L.) In .Shnk. 
Mids.Nt. Dr. i. 2. 3. The same word ns script, the t dropping off in 
common talk ; sec Script. 

SCRIPT, apiece of writing. (F. — L.) ‘This loving script',* 
beanm. and Fletcher, A Wife for a Month, i. 2. — MF. escript,* a 
writing ; ’ Cot. — L. scriptum, a thing written, neut. of scriptus, pp. of 
scribere, to write ; see Scribe. Der. manuscript, rescript, transcript. 

SCRIPTURE, writing, the bible. (F. — L.) Scripture, in the 
sense of ‘ bible,' is short for holy scripture, or rather. The Holy Scrip- 
tures. ME. scripture ; the pi. scripturis is in Wyclif, Luke, xxiv. 27. 
—OF. escripture, ‘writ, scripture, writing;’ Cot. — L. scriptura, a 
writing ; cf. L. scripturus, fnt. ])art. of scribere, to write ; see Scribe. 
Der. scriptur-al. 

SCRIVENER, a scribe, copyist, notary. (F. -L.) Properly 
a scriven; the suffix -er (of the agent) is an £. addition. Mlu 
skrivenere, I.ydgate, Complaint of black Knight, st. 28, 1 . 194; 
formed with suffix -ere from ME. seriueyn, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 44, 
1 . 30.— OF. escrivain, ‘a scrivener;’ Cot. [Cf. mod. F. fertvain. 
Span, esenbano, Ital. scrivnno. J — Late L. scribdnum, acc. of scribanus, 
a notary ; extended from scriba, a scribe ; sec Scribe. 

SCROFUTjA, a disease characterised by chronic swellings of the 
glands. (I») Called * the king’s evil,’ because it was supposed the 
touch of a king could cure it ; see Phillips, Diet., &c. In Phillips, 
ed. 1706; Blount (1674) scrofulous. >^ 1 .. serffria; 

usually in pi. scrofula, scrofulous swellings. The lit. signification of 
scrofula is a little pig ; dimin. of serbfa, a breeding sow. The reason 
for the name is not certainly known, but perhaps it is from the 
swollen ap|jearance of the glands. It is remarkable that the Gk. 
name (xoi/xiScr) for swollen or scrofulous glands appears to be simi- 
larly connected with ^ plff* P* scrofa has been 

explained as ‘ a digger,’ from the habit of swine, who are fund of 
‘ rooting ’ or turning up the earth ; allied to scrobis, a ditch. But 
we can hardly connect -of- with -06-. Der. scro/ul-ous; and see 
scr ew ( 1). 

SCROLL, a roll of paper or p.'irchmcnt, a schedule. (F.— Teut.) 
Scroll, formerly also scrawl, is a contraction of scrow-el, a dimin. form 
(with suffix -el) of scrowe or scroue, the earlier form of the word. 
ME. scrowle, Voc. 682. 26 ; but the ME. scroue, scrowe, is older. 
Palsgrave (a. d. 1530) gives both scrolle and scrowe, and equates both 
to F. rolle. Fabyan also has both forms : ‘ He [Rich. II.] therfore 
redde the scrowle of resygnaeyon hymselfe,’ an. 1 398 (ed. Ellis, p. 547) ; 
‘ wherefore, knowynge that the sayd Baylly vsed to here serowys and 
prophecye aboute hym,* an. 1449 (id. p. 624). ME. scroue, scrowe ; 
spelt scrow. Prompt. Parv. ; pi. scrawls, Wyclif, Matt, xxiii. 5 (earlier 
version only) ; scrowe, Ancren Kiwle, p. 282, last line. — OF. escroue, 
‘ a scrowle ; ’ Cot. Spelt escroe in the 14th cent. (Littre) ; mod. F. 
ecrou; the Low L. fseroa occurs A. u. 1386 (Ducange). To which 
must be added that the dimin. form escroele actually occurs, in the 
sense of strip, as cited by Littrd, s. v. ecrou ; thus proving the origin 
of E. scroll l^yond all doubt. fi. Of Teut. origin. — MDu. schrooiie, 
a strip, shred, slip of paper (Oudemans) ; allied to schroden, to cut 
off (iA). Cf. OHG. aerot, the same; and K. screed. See Shred, 
Shard. 

BCROITLES, scabby fellows, rascals. (F. — L.) In King John, 
it. 1 • 373 ; and sec Nares. — OF. pi. escroelles (see ecrouelle in Ilatzfcid), 
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MF. McroMr//As,*llicking’sevil,’ Cot.; i.c. scrofula; hence, men nfllictctl 
with scrofula. — Late J.. type *scro/ellas, acc. pi. ; for L. scrofulas^ Sicc. 
jil. of scrtyuln. .Sec Boromla. See Notes on Fng. Ktym., p. 263. 
SCRUB ( I brushwood. (Scand.) I’rov. K. semh ; and cf. Worm- 
w<iod Scrubhs. The .Scand. equivalent of K. jrArMt. — M D.in. iirubbt^ 
I ).iii. dial.A/truA, brushwood; Norw. sitrufifia, dwarf cornel. See Shrub. 
JJer. scrublt-y, dwarfed, mean; scrub-bed, inii;;nificant, Merch. Ven. 
V. 162. And note Low]. Sc. scrubber, * a. h.'indfnl of heath tied 
tightly together for cleaning culinary utensils Jamieson. Prob. 
allied to scrub (2), as broom is to the plant so called. Cf. serublauda, 
i. e. scrub-land; l.ilicr Custumarum, p. 658. 

SCRUB (2), to rub hard. (.Scand.) MK. sernbben. to rub down a 
horse ; King Alisaunder, 43 1 o. Not found in AS. — M Dan. skrubhe ; 
Swed. sltrubba, to scrub; cf. Dan. shrubhet, rough, ‘ scrubby.’*^ Du. 
schrobben, to scrub, wash, nilj^ chide; Low (j. schrubben; NFries. 
shrohbe. According to Franck, it i.s allied, by gradation, to Du. and 
EFries. schrabben, to scratch ; see Sorabblo, Sorape. And sec 
Scrub (1). 

SCRUFF, SCRUFT, the nape of the neck. More correctly 
scuff, scufl. See Soult. 

SCRUPIjF, a small weight, a doubt, i^crplexity, reluctance to 
act. (F. — L.) ‘A scrupil weieth a peny ; iii. scrupilis maken a 
dragme;’ Medical Workes, ed. Ilenslow', p. 131. ‘It is no con- 
sieiicc, but a foolisli scruple’,' .Sir T. More, Works, p. 1435 c. 

‘ Would not haue bene too scrupulous \ ’ Frith, Works, p. J43, col. 2. 
— F. scrupule, 'a little sharp stone falling into a iimns shooe, and 
hindering him in his gate [gait] ; also, a scrujdc, doubt, fear, 
difficulty, c.are, trouble of conscience ; also, a scruple, a weight 
amounting unto the third part of a dram ; ’ Cot. —1.. scrupulum, acc. 
of scrupulus, a small .shar]> stone ; hence, a small stone used ns a 
weight, a small weight; also, a stone in one’s shoe, an uneasiness, 
ilifliculty, small trouble, doubt. Diinin. of scrupus, a sharp stone. 
Scru-pus is allied to scru-ta ; see Scrutiny. Der. scruple, vb., to 
make a scruple of; scrupitl -ous, from F. scrupu-leux, ‘scrupulous,’ Cot., 
from I^. scr^pulusus ; scrupul-ous-ly, -ness. 

SCRUTINY, a stiict examination, c.areful inquiry. (L.) S])clt 
scruteny, Skelton, Carl, of Laurel, 782 ; cf. MF. scrutiue, ‘ ascrutiny ; ’ 
Cot. Englished from L. scril/otii/w, a careful inquiry. — L. sfrii/dri, 
to search into carefully, lit. to search among broken jiieccs. — L. 
sertita, broken ideces, old tra.sh ; allied to AS. screade, a shred ; sec 
Shred. Der. scrulin-ise, scrutin-eer. And see in-scrut-able. 

SCUD, to run quickly, run before the wind in a gale. (Scand.) Tn 
Shak. Venus, 30T. ‘ Scuddyng from jdace to place ; * Utlall, tr. of 

Erasmus’ Apophthegmes, Pompeius, § 2. We also have jtrov. JC. 
scud, a slight rapid or Hying shower of rain {Shropshire, and else- 
where) ; ].owland iic. scuddin-staues, thin stones made to skim the 
surface of water, as an amusement, answering exactly to l).an. .d-ud- 
steen, a stone quoit. A frequentative of scud is prov. IC. scuttle, to walk 
fast, to hurry along, often used with ]ireciscly the same force as sewrf ; 
also scuddle, to runaw.ay quickly, is given in Hailey, vol. i. cd. 1735. 
Hence scud is a weakened form of scut or scoot] cf. prov. E. ‘to go 
like scooter, i. e. very quick. East ’ (1 lalliwcll) ; and scoot is only a 
Scand. equivalent of shoot. I’recisely the same voicing of / to cf occurs 
in Danish,. and the nautical term to scud is of Danish origin.— Norw. 
sltudda, to push, shove ; cf, Dan. skyde, to shoot, to push, to shove; 
skyde I fro, to run to seed ; skyde vaud, to reiiel water ; skyde over 
stevn (lit. to shoot over the stem), to shoot ahead, i. e. scud along, as 
a nautical term ; Dan. skud-, a shooting, used in compounds, as in 
skud-nnr, leap-year, skud-steeu, a * scudding-staue.’ Cf. .Swed. dial. 
skudda, to shout the bolt of a door; Swed. skutta, to leap, Swed. di.al. 
skuta, a sledge (Uietz), allied to Swed. skjuta, to shoot, and to Jcel. 
skjoia, to shoot, also to slip or scud away, abscond. See Shoot. 
Der. scuti-le (3), (j. v. 

SCUFFLE, to struggle, fight confusedly. (Sc.and.) In Iteaum, 
and Fletcher, I’liihaslcr, v. 1. Tlie frequentative form of scuff, jire- 
served in ])rov. E, scuff, to shuffle in w.alking. West] I lalliwcll.— 
.Swed. sktffa, to push, shove, jog; allied to E. .vAowr.+MDu. schuf- 
felen, to drive on, also, to run away, i. c. to shuffle off"; allied to Du. 
schuiven, ti> shove. Tlius to scuffle is * to keep shoving about.’ Sec 
Shuffle, Shovo. Dor. scuffle, sb., Antony, i. 1.7. 

SCUFT, SCUFF, SCRUFT, SCRUFF, the nape of the 
neck. (Scand.) The orig. form seems to have been seuft ; a form 
which occurs even in Gothic. ‘ Satft of the neck ; ’ Grose’s Gloss. 
(1790).— GNorse skopt sknft), hair of the head; mod. Icel. 

skott, a fox’s tail ; Nkries. shift, nape of a horse’s neck.+G, schopf, 
a tuft of hair; OlIG. m-m//, hair; Goth, skuft, hair of the head. 
Allied to Sheaf; cf. Icel. skauf, a fox’s brush. I 

SCuJLiKf SKULK, to hitle oneself, lurk. (Scand.) ME. sculken, 
skulien, Pricke of Conscience, 17S8; Gower, C. A. ii. 93: bk. iv. 
2720; whence the sb. scolkyuge, Rob. of Gluuc. ji. 256, 1. 5130.— 
Dan. sktdke, to sculk, slink, sneak ; Norw. skulka ; .Swed. skolka, to 


].lay’ the truant. Allied to Icel. skolla, to sculk, keep aloof. Ex- 
tended from the Teut. base seen in I )u. sehuilen, l/)w G. schulen, to 
sculk, to lurk in a hiding-place; allied to Dan. skjul, Icel. skjol, a place 
of shelter ; see further under Soowl, which exhibits the shorter form. 
SCULL (i), the cranium ; see Skull. 

SCULL (2), a sm.all, light onr. (Scand.) ‘ Scull, a little oar, to 
row with ; Sculler, a boat rowed with sculls, or the waterman that 
manages it ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1706. Also in the phrase * rowing scull,* 
lludibras, pt. i. c. 3,1. 351. We also find *the old sculler, * i. c. 
Charon ; Hen Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, i. 1 (Cupid’s 7th speech). 
Dryden oddly uses sculler with the sense of ‘boat;’ tr. of Virgil, 
Georg, b. iv. 1. 735. ‘ Scull to rowc with, auiron ; Scullar, batellier]’ 
Palsgrave. ‘ To rowe . . with a skulle ; ’ Piers of Fulham, I. 273 ; 
in Ibazlitt’s l*)arly E. Pop. I’oetry, ii. 12. p. Prob. named from the 
slightly hollowed blades. G. Douglas has scull in the sense ol 
‘cup;* tr. of Virgil, bk. iii. ch. 1. 1. 125. Cf. Swed. skdl, a basin, 
bowl ; hufvud-sk&l, scull (of the head) ; vAg-skdl, the scale of a 
balance ; skalig, concave. Also Norw. skul, a husk, shell of fruit. 
Ijirsen gives Dan. skullermand, a waterman. Der. scull, verb ; 
scull-er as .above. See Skull. 

SCULL (3), a shoal of fish. (Du.) . In .Shak. Troilus, v. 5. 22. 
ME. seulle, I’rompt. Parv. A vaiiant of School (2), (p v. 
scullery, a room for washing dishes, and the like. (F. — L.) 
Sherwood’s Index to ('otgrave has : ‘ The scullery, escueillerie' 
iipeh scollery ] Cavendish, Life of Wolscy, ed. F. S. Ellis, p. 23. 
h'ormed with suffix -ie (cf. pantr-y) from (JF. escuelier, one who h.as 
charge of the dishes and plates (Godefroy) ; cf. escuelerie, the office of 
keeping the dishes (id.). — Late L. scutellnnu'i, the same (Ducangc).— 
L. scutella, a dish (whence OF. escuelle, F. vcuelle') ; dimin. of scutra, 
a tr.ay. ^ Gotlefroy also has esquelier {-= escuelier) ] hence MK. 
‘ sawyllare, dysche weschearc,’ i. e. dish-w.asher ; in I’rompt. Parv. 
Ci. ‘ The squyler of the kechyn; ’ Rob. of Hrunne, llandlyng .Synne, 
1* 5913- ' I hc pourvayours of the bultl.arye [buttery] and . . of the 

squylerey;' C)rdmanceb and Regulations of the Ro\al Household, 
4to, 1790, p. 77 ; ‘ Sergeaunt-squylloure,' in the same, j). 8 j. And see 
Ilalliwell. Scullion is of different origin ; see below. 

SCULLION, a kitchen mcnhal. (F. — L.) In .Shak. Ilaml. ii. 2. 
616. ' 'i’lieir smooked 4ro/jo«s faces, handes, and feete ; ’ Harnes, 

Works, p. 341, Col. 2. ‘ Scoulyon of the kechyn, souillon ; ’ Palsgrave. 
This word h.as undoubtedly been long understood as if it were con- 
nected with scullery, and the connexion between the two words in 
the popular mind may have inffucnced its form and use. Hut it is 
impossible to connect them etymologically ; and Wedgwood well 
says that ‘ it has a totally different origin,’ which he points cut. — M'*'. 
escouillon, ‘a wispc, or dishelout, a maukin or drag, to cleanse or 
sweejie an oven;’ Cot. ‘ In the same way mnlkin, mawkin, is used 
both for a kitchen-wench and for the clout which she plies; ’ Wedg- 
wood. p. The MF. escouillon is tlie same as escouvillon, Cot. The 
latter form answers to Sjian. escobillon, a sponge for a cannon ; formed 
with suffix -o;i (L. -ibnem) from e cobilla, a small brush, dimin. oi 
escoba (OF. escouve), a brush, broom, which is cognate with Ilal. 
scopa, a broom, a birch-tree. — L. scopa, used in jd. sebpee, thin twigs, 
a broom of twigs. Allied to I., saipus, a stem, stalk ; and to Soeptre. 
SCULPTURE, the art of carving figures. (F.— L.) Ml-;. 
sculpture, Gower, C. A. ii. 83; bk. iv. 2422. — F. sculpture, for whicl) 
Littre citc.s nothing earlier lhan the r6th century ; but it must have 
been in earlier use ; see Ilatr-feld. — L. sculptura, sculpture; cf. L. 
sculpturus, flit, jiart. of seulpere, to cut out, carve in stone ; allied to 
scalpere, to scratcli, gr.ave, carve, cut ; wlience Iv. scalp-el. Dor. 
sculpture, verb; scidpl-or, from L. sad j tor] sculplur-al. 

SCUM, froth, re: use on the surface of liquids. (.Scand.) ‘ Scomt 
or scum of fletyngc [floating j, Spuma ; ’ Prompt. Parv, ‘ Sawwiyn 
lycurys, Despumo ; ’ id. Dat. scome, Ayenbitc of Inwyt, p. 44, 1. 23. 
— Dan. skum, scum, froth, foam ; Icel. skum, foam (in Egillson’s 
l'>icl.); Swed. .s^win.+OllG. scum, G. schaum (whence F. eewne) -, 
Du. icWm. p. Lit. ‘a covering.’- -^SKEU, to cover; P'ick, iii. 
.3.16. •![ The L. spuma is related to E. /oam, not to scum. Der. 

s.-uni, verb ; seumm-er ; skim, 

SCUPPER a hole in the side of a ship to carry off water from 
the deck. (F.— .Scand.) ‘Scuppers, the lioles through which the 
water runs off the deck;’ Coles, ed. 1684. Called scoper-hdes ] 
Philli])s (1706). ‘Our galley’s scupper-holes ]* Marston, Antonio 
and Mcllidn, i. i. 13. ‘ Sknpfier-lethers and skopper-uayles ; ’ Naval 

Accounts (1497) ; p. 298. The sense is ‘ scoo/>er-hole.’-OF. escape, 
escoppe, a scoop for baling out water (Supp. to Godefroy). — Swed. 
skopa, a scoop. Cf. MDu. schoepe, a shovel; Hexham. Sec 
Sooop. Cf. Prov. Iv. scupper, a scooper, a scoop; scuppit, a small 
shovel or scoop. 

SCUR, to run rapidly over. (F. — 1..) ‘Scur o’er the fields of 
con'.;’ Heaum. and Fletcher, Honduca, i. i. The same word .as 
skirr and scour; see Soour (2). Der. sewr-ry. 
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BCnilF, small flakes of skin ; flaky matter on the skin. (Scand.) 
ME. scurf. ‘ Scurf of scabbys, Squama ; * Prompt. Parv. ; Cursor 
Mundi, ii 833 .-iSwed. sltorf\ Dan. s)turv, scurf; Icel. shurfur, pl.+ 
AS. scurf, scurf (from Norse), A. S. Leechdoms, i. ii6. Cf. *mycel 
setorfa on his heafde haefdc ' ^ he had much scurf on his head ; 
vElfred, tr. of Beda, b. v. c. 2. Du. sckurft, scurf; G. sekorf. 
p. From Teut. *siurf-, weak grade of *sJlcerfaH-, as in AS. seeorfau 
(pt. t. seearf, pt. t. pi. seurfon), to scarify, gnaw. Der. scurfy, 
scur f-i-ne ss. Also seurv-y, q.v. 

SCUBBILE, bxilToun-likc. (L.) In Shak. Troll, i. 3. 148. — L. 
seurrilis, buflbon-like. — L. scurra, a buffoon. Allied to OHG. 
srsrii, derision ; see Boom. Der. scurril-i-ty, L. L. L. iv. a. 55, from 
L. acc. seurrilUafem \ seurril-ous, Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 215; scurril- 
ous 4 y. 

BCUllVy, afflicted with scurf, mean. (Scand.) * All seuruy with 
scabbes;’ Skelton, Eliuour Kumming, 140. The same word as 
scurfy, with change from / to 1/ ; cf. Swed. sJcorfvig, scurfy, from 
storf, scurf. Sec Sourf. Hence, as a term of contempt, vile, mean. 
Temp. ii. 2. 46, and very common in Shak. Cf. Low G. sekorf g, 
sekorvig, adj, ; from schorf, scurf ; Dan. skurvet, scurfy. Der. scurvy, 
Phillips, ed. 1 706, the n.'inie of a disease, from the pitiful condition 
of those afflicted with it ; and hence, probably, the Low L. medical 
term scorbutus ; see Soorbutic. Also scurvi-ly, -ness. 
BCUTAGE, a tax on a knight’s fee. (Late L. — L.) See CowePs 
Interpreter and Blount's Numulexicon.i-Mcd. Latin seutagium, a 
form of *seutnticum, due to (JF. eseuage, with the same sense. ~L. 
scutum, a shield. See Esquire. 

BCITTCH, to dress flax. (F.— Scand.') From the sb. scutek, an 
instrument A^r beating flax ; Cent. Diet. 01 *'. escoucke, esckuclu, a 
swingle (Godefroy) ; Norm. dial, ecouche, eeockt (Moisy). t.f. 
escueker, vb. ; Wriglit, Voc. i. 156. — Norw. shuku, skoka, a swingle. 
Otherwise in ITatzfeld ; s. v. ecoucke. 

SCUTCHEON', a painted shield. (F. — L.) ME. scotekyne, 
scockone, Pronmt. Parv. The same as Esoutoheon, q. v. 
SCUTIPORM, shield*sha[)ed. (F. — L.) In Blount, ed. 1674* 
‘ Scuiiforme os, the whirl-bone of the knee ; ’ Phillips, ed. j 706. •- M F. 
seutifonne, ’fashioned like a scutcheon, shield-fashion;’ Cot.— L. 
.st-M//-, for .srti/foM, a shield ; and /orw-n, form, shape: see Esoutoheon 
and Form. 

SCUTTLE (i), a shallow basket, a vessel for holding coal. (I..) 

ME. scotille. * liec scutella, a scoiylle ; ’ Wright’s Vocab. i. 257, 
col. 1. A Northern form. Cf. Icel. skutill; AS. seutel, a dish, 
bowl. * Catinus, scutel ; * Wright’s Voc. i. 290, col. 1. — L. scutella, 
a salver or waiter ; dimin. of seufra, a tray, dish, or platter, also sjielt 
scuta. Der. coal-scuttle. Doublet, skillet. 

SCUTTLE (2), an oiH:ning in the hatchway of a ship. (F.— 
Span. — 'I'cut.) ‘ Scuttles, stjuare holes, cajiable fur the body of a man 
to pass thorough at any hatch-way, or part of the deck, into any room 
below ; also, those little windows and long holes which are cut out 
in cabbiiis to let in light ; ’ i’hillips, ed. 1 706. And in Cotgrave. 
‘ The skottelles of the haches;’ Naval Accounts (1497); P. 323.— 

MF. escoutilles, pi., 'the scuttles, or hatches of a ship; tlvovertures 

or trap-doors, whereat things are let down into the hold ; * Cot. 
Mod. F. — Span, escotilla, escotillon, * a hole in the hatch of a 

shifi, also the hatch itselfc,* Minsheu. p. The word appears to be 
Spanish ; and we find another form in escotadura, the large trap-door 
of a theatre or stage (Neuman). Another sense of escotadura is the 
sloping of a jacket or pair of stays ; and the form of the word is such 
ns to be due to the verb escotar, to cut out a thing so as to make it 
fit, to slope, to hollow out a garment about the neck (a different 
wonl from Span, escotar, to pay one’s reckoning, for which see Boot- 
free). The orig. sense is ‘ to cut a hole in a garment to admit the 
neck,' from the sb. escote, the sloping of a jacket, a tucker such as 
women wear above the bosom. This sb. is derived, as Diez points 
out, from the Teutonic ; cf. Goth, skauts, tlie hem of a garment, Du. 
sekooi, the lap, the bosom, G. sekooss, the same ; so that the orig. 
sense of Span, escote is * a slope to fit the bosom,’ a hole for the neck. 
^ So in I^iez ; see Sheet. Der. scutt!e, verb, to sink a ship by 
cu tting scuttles or holes in it. 

SCUTTLE ^3), to hurrv along, scud away. (Scand.) Cf. Swed. 
skutia, to leap ; Swed. dial, skutta, to lake a long jump ; allied to 
seuddle (Bailev), which is the frequentative of Boud, q. v. ’ How 
the misses did huddle, and seuddle, and run ;* Anstey’s New Bath 
Guide, letter 13 (Davies). Davies also gives seutter, a hasty run. 

^ SCYTHE, a cutting instrument for mowing grass. (£.) The 
intrusion of the letter c is due to false spelling; it should be sytke or 
citke. Spelt sythe in L. L. L. i. i. 6 (first mlio, ed. 1623). ME. 
sitke, P. Plowman, C. iv. 464; syfe, liavelok, 2553. AS. sWe, s\fe, 
a sc]Hhe; * Falcastrum, s(^,’ Wright’s Vocab. i. 85, 1 . 3. The AS. 
side is for sigde (a form actually found in the Epinal gloss), and the 
long I shows the loss ofg; it means ’ the cutting instrument.’ From 


the Teut. base SEG, to cut- See Saw (1), 
Section. Fick, iii. 3X4.4.Du. zeis ; Icel. sigdr, s/gd, a sickle ; Low 
G. seged, segd, also seed, seid, a kind of sickle; Brem. Worterbuch. 
From the same root we have OHG. segansa, MHG. segense, G. sense, 
a scythe; OHG. seh, MHG. seek, a plonghshare ; as well as E. saw, 
sickle. Der. seytke, verb, Shak. Complaint, 1 . 12 ; seytke-ttaied, Two 
Noble Kinsmen, i. 1. 79. 

SE-, away, apart, prefix. (I.«) From L. si-, short for sed, without, 
which is retained as a prefix in sed-ition. Sed is mentioned by 
Festus as having been used with the sense ’ without.’ Der. se-eede, 
se-clude, se-cret, se-cure, s«f-t/toit, se-duce, se-gregate, scAect, se-parate\ 
and sec sever. 

SEA, a large lake, ocean. (E.) ME. see, Chaucer, C. T. 3033 
(A 3031). AS. sm, sea, lake.-f Du. zee; Icel. *«r ; Dan. co ; Swed. 
sjo ; G. see; Goth, saiws. p. All from a Tent, type *saiwiz, sea. 
Der. sea-board, from F. bord, the shore — Du. board, edge, brim (see 
Border) ; sea-coast, sea-faring, sea-girt, -green, -horse, -kale, -king, 
-level, -man, -tnan-skip, -mark, -room, ^serpent, -shore, -sick, -side, 
-unicorn, -urchin, -ward, -weed, -worthy ; &c. 

SEAL (1 ), a stamp for impressing wax, impressed wax, that which 
authenticates. (F. — L.) ME. see/ (better than se/e), Chaucer, C. T. 
10445 * 3 *)* *Seled with his scale,' Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Lang- 

toft, i. 29, 1 . 12. — OF. seel, ‘a seal, or signet;’ Cot. Mod. F. 
seeau ; Span, sello, sigilo ; Ital. sfg<//o.— L. sigillum, a seal, mark ; lit. 

’ a little sign ; ' allied to signum, a sign, mark ; see Bi^. Der. 
seal, verb, Mli. selen, as above; seal-engraving, seal-in g-wax. 

SEAL (2), a sea-calf, marine animal. (E.) ME. sele, liavelok, 
755 ; which represents AS. dole, dat. of AS. seolk, a seal; Grein, ii. 
438.^Icel. sclr; Dan. sal; tXsosalhund (seal-hound); Swed. sjdl, 
sjdlkund: OIIG. selah. Teut. type *selkoz. 

BEAM (i), a suture, a line formed by joining together two pieces, 
a line of union. (E.) ME. seem, Wyclif, John. xix. 23. AS. seam, 
iElfric’s Horn. i. 20, 1 . 4 from bottom. •f'Du. zoom ; Icel. saumr ; Dan. 
and Swed. sam ; G. saum. p. All from a Teut. type *saumoz, m., 
a sewing, suture (Fick, iii. 325) ; formed, with suffix -moz, from sau, 
2nd grade of root *seu, *siw ; Idg. root SI W, to sew. Cf. L. su-ere, 
to sow, Skt. su-tra-, a thread ; see Sew. Der. seam-less, seam-y ; 
also seam-sir-ess, q.v. 

BEAM (2), a horse-load. (T.ate L. — Gk.) ME. .wem; dat. .cemr, 
P. Plowman, B. iii. 40. AS. seam. Borrowed (like G. saum) from 
loitc L. sauma, late form of sagma, a horse-load. — Gk. adyfia, a 
pack-saddle. See Sumpter. 

SEAMBTBEBB, BEMPBTBEBB, a woman who sews seams. 
(E, ; with F. suffix.) * Seamsier, and Seamstress, a man or woman 
that sows, makes up, or deals in linnen-clothes ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1706. 
Only seamster is given in Minsheu, ed. 1627. The suffix -ess is a F. 
fern, suflix, F. -esse (from L. -issa, Gk. -laaa), as in princ-ess, mar- 
ekion-ess. ME. semster. Destruction of Troy, ed. Panton and Donald- 
son, 1 . 1585. AS. seamestre. We find: 'Sartor, seamere,’ and 
‘ Sartrix, seamestre ; ’ Wright’s Vocab. i. 74. [Whence sdmestres, 
Diplomatarium ./Evi Saxonici, ed. Thorjxr, p. 568, 1 . lo.J Formed 
from AS. seam, a seam, by the addition of the AS. suffix -estre, ex- 
plained under Spinster. See Beam (i). 

BEANCE, a sitting, session. (F.-L.) Modem. — F. stance, a 
session. — F. .scan^res. pt of seoir, to sit. — L. sedere, to sit. See Bit. 

BEAR, SERE, withered. (£.) Spelt sere, Spenser, Shep. Kal. 
Jan. 37. ME. seer; spelt seere, Rob. of Brunne, tr. ofLangtoft, p. 18, 

I . 25 ; seer, Rom. Rose, 4749. AS. sear, sere ; liest preserved in the 
derived verb; see below.^ODu. sore, dry (Oudemans); zoor, *dry, 
withered, or scare;’ Hexham; Low G. soar, dry; Brem. Wort. 
p. Teut. type *sauzoz; Idg. type *sausos. Allied to Russ, suxoi, 
dry; I.ith. sausas, dry; Gk, awos (for *aavaos), dry; Skt. ptsh (for 
*susk), to become dry. (-^^SEUS.) From the same root is Gk. 
adetv, to parch, avarrjpde, dry, rough, whence E. austere. The Zend 
hush, to dry, proves that SEUS is the root ; Curtins, i. 490. Bmg- 
mann, i. § 213. Der. sear, verb, to dry up, cauterise, render 
callous. Rich. Ill, iv. 1. 61, ME. seeren. Prompt. Parv., AS. siarian, 
to diy up, to wither or pine away, A£lfred, tr. of Orosius, iv. 6. 15. 
See Austere ; and Sorrel (2). 

SEARCH, to seek, examine, explore. (F. — L.') ME. serehen, 
Rob. of Brunne, tr. of l..angtoft, p. 268, last line but one ; better 
spell eerehen, as in Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 159, Mandeville’s 
'Travels, p. 315.— AF. cercher, Stat. Realm, i. 219; sereher, id. 274. 
—OF. cercher (Buij ly) ; mod. F. ekercker, to seek. Cf. Norm, 
dial, sercker, cercher, Ital. cercare, to seek, to search ; Prov. cercar, 
cerqnar, sercar, to search (Bartsch); Span, cercar, to encircle, 
surround.- L. eircare, to go round ; hence, to go about, explore.— J- 
circus, a circle, ring ; circum, round about. See Ciroum-, Circus, 
Ring. Note AF. sereher, ME. serehen ; A Nominate, ed. Skeai, 

II . 434, 435. Der. search, sb., Temp. iii. 3. 10 ; search-ing, searck-er, 
search-warrant. Also research, shark. 
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BBABON* proper time, fit opportunity. (F.~L.) ME. sesoutt, 
Chaucer, C. 'i*. 1045 (A 1043) ; 1*. Plowman, B. prol. 1 ; seysoun, 
King Alisaundcr, 5351. i-OF. seson, <moit, saison; mod. F. iaison, 

* season, due time ; ’ Cot. Cf. Span, sazan, Port. sazSUt, sezdn ; 

Ol’rov. sadons, sasos, sazos (Bartscli).i-LAte I., sationem, acc. of 
salio, a season, time of year, occurring A.D. loaS (Ducange). The 
same as L. satio, a sowing, planting, Verg. Georg, i. 215, ii. 319 
(hence, the time of sowing or spring-time, which seems to have bMn 
regarded as the season, par exeellenee). Allied to L. satus, pp. of 
serere, to sow. From ! whence also setainat, seed, 

sow. See Sow (1). ^ Besides the word season, we also find Span. 

estaeion, used in the sense of ' season ’ or time as well as * station ; * 
and Ital. stagione, * a season or time of the yeere,’ Florio. These 
are, of course, from I^. stationem, acc. of sialio, a station, hence 
applied, we must suppose, to the four stations, stages, or seasons of 
the year ; see Station. And it is probable that the use of this word 
affected and extended the senses of season. I have been informed 
that the prov. E. season is still occasionally used in Kent in the sense 
of * sowing-time.* Moreover, AF. seson occurs with the sense 
‘sowing-time;* see Koyal Wills, ed. Nichols, pp. 34, 35. Dor. 
season, verb, Merch. Ven. v. 107, Ascham, Toxophilus, b. ii , cd. 
Arhcr, p. 124; season-ahle, season-abl-y, season-able-uess ; also season- 
ing, that which ‘ seasons,* or makes food more suitable and palat- 
able. 

SEAT, a chair, bench, &c., to sit on. (.Scand.) ME. sete; spelt 
s^ete, Wyclif, Rev. ii. 13. — Icol. sati, a seat; .Swed. siite', Dan. seede, 
— Icel. sai’, 3rd grade of sitjn, to sit ; see Sit. [The usual AS. 
word is setl, for which see Settle.]-f MDu. saet, sate; MHG. sTize. 
Dor. seat, verb, Macb. i. 3. 13^; dis-seat, Macb. v. 3. ai ; unseat. 
SEBACEOUS, pertaining to tallow, fatty. (L.) From L. 
sehtlce-us, fatty. »-l.. sebum, tallow, fat. Prob. allied to 1C. soap. 
Sec Soap. 

SECAET, a line that cuts another, or that cuts a circle. (L.) In 1 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.^1.. secant-, stem of jirr-s. part, of secure, 
to cut; see Section. (^SEQ.) Brugmann, i. § 635. Sec Saw, 
8(»r&e, Sickle, Sedge. 

SEGEUE, to withdraw oneself from others, go apart. (I..) A 
late word; in Todd’s Johnson. --L. secedere, pp. secesstts, to go 
away, withdraw. — 1.. w-, apart; and eSdere, to go, go away. See 
Be- and Cede. Der. seced-er; also seces.s-ion, in Minsheu, cd. 
1627, from 1 ^ acc. secessionem, nom. sieessio, formed from pp. 
secessiis. 

SECLUDE, to keep apai t. (L.) * Secluded from the Scriptures ; * 
Frith’s Works, p. 3, col. 3. — L. seeludere, to shut off. — L. si-, apart ; 
ami clnudere, to shut; sec Se- and Clause, Close (i). Der. 
sfclus-ion, formed like seclusus, pp. of srclAdere. 

SECOND, next after the first, the ordinal numK-r corresponding 
to two. (F. — L.) ME. second; spelt secounde, Wyclif, John, iv. 54 ; 
secunde, Rob. of Gluuc. p. 282, 1. 5734. Not a very common word, j 
as other was nsu.’illy employed Instead, in early times ; second being 
the only ordinal number of F. origin. (See Other.) — F. second, 
masc., seconde, feni., ‘ second ; * CoU — L. secundus, following, second ; 
so called because it follows the first. Formed from sec-, from the 
base of sequi, to follow, with gerundive suffix, with the force of a 
])res. part. Brugmann, ii. { 69 (2). Sec Sequence. Der. second, 
sb., used with reference to minutes, or ^rst small subdivisions of an 
hour, &c., from F'. seconde, 'the 24 part of a prime, a very small 
weight used by goldsmiths and jewellers,’ Cot. Also second, verb. 
Merry Wives, i. 3. 114; second-er; second-ar-y, second-ar-i-ly, Tyndall, 
Works, p. 120, col. 1 ; second-ly; second-hand, i.e. at second hand; 
second-sight. 

SECRET, hidden, concealed, unknown. (F. — L.) Spelt s«cre//r 
in Palsgrave. The ME. form is almost invariably seeree, Chaucer, 
C. T. 12077 *43) ; spelt secre, P. Plowman, A. iii. 141 ; but we 

find secret in P. Plowman, B. iii. 145, C. iv. 183. — OF. secret (fern. 
seereie, Burguy), ‘ secret ; * (’ot. — L. secretus, secret ; orig. pp. of 
seeernere, to separate, set apart.— L. li-, apart; and cernere, to 
sep.arate, sift; see Be- and Concern. Der. secret, sb., ME. searee, 
Chaucer, C. T. 16915 ((i 1447), from L. secretum, sb., orig. neuter 
of secretus; secretly, secret-ness; secrec-y, Hamlet, i. 2. 207,a coined 
word, by analogy with constancy, &c. ; secrete, verb, formed from L. 
secretus, considered as pp. of seeernere ; seeret-ion, from MF. secretion, 

* a separating, also a thing separated or set apart,’ Cot. ; secret-ive, 
seeret-ive-ly, seeret-ive-ness, secret-or-y ; also secret-ar-y, q. v. 

SECRETARY, orig. a private amanuensis, confidant. (F.— 
I-) The sense of the word is now much widened ; it is frequently 
used where little privacy is intended. In Shak. Hen. VIH, ii. 2. 1 16, 
iv. 1. loa. Palsgrave has: * Seeretarye, secretayre;' secretarye also 
occurs in a isth-century poem called The Assemble of Ladies, 1. 337. 
— F. seeiytaire, *a secretary, clerk ;* Cot. — Late L. seeretnrium, acc. 
of seeritarius, a confidential ofliccr ; cf. L. secret ariutn, a secret place, 


consistory, conclave.— L. seeret-us, secret; with suffix -arius; see 
Beoret. Der. secretaryship \ secretari-al. 

SECT, a party who follow a jxirticular teacher, or hold particular 
principles, a faction. (F.— L.) It is tolerably certain that the sense 
of the word has been obscured by a false popular etymology which 
has connected the word with L. seeSre, to cut ; and it is not un- 
common for authors to declare, with theological intolerance and in 
contempt of history, that a sect is so called from its being ‘ cut off ’ 
from the church. But the etymology from seedre is baseless. Pals- 
grave well defines secte as ‘ a company of one opynion.* ME. seete, 
used convertibly with sute suite) in P. Plowman, C. viii. 130, 
B. v. 495 ; see my note on the line. Both secte and sute are here 
used in the sense of ‘ suit of clothes.’— F. secte, ‘ a sect or faction ; 
a rout or troiip ; a company of one (most commonly bad) opinion ; ’ 
Cot. — Late L. secta, a set of jicople, a following, suite; also, a quality 
of clotli, a suit of clothes ; also, a suit or action at law ; L. secta, 
a party, faction, sect, lit. *a following.’— L. (as in see-undus), 
base of sequi, to follow, with suffix -ta. Cf. Gk. Mrijs, a follower, 
attendant, from tnoiuu, I follow ; sec seeta in Breal, s. v. sequor. See 
Sequence. Dor. seet-ar-y. Hen. Vi II, v. 3. 70, from F. seetaire, 
* a sectary, the ringleader, professor, or follower of a sect,’ Cot. ; 
sect-ar-i-an, sect-ar-i-an-isni. Doublets, sept, set. 

SECTION, a cutting, division, parting, portion. (F. — L.) In 
Minsheu, cd. 1627, and Cotgravc. — F. section, ‘a section, cutting.’ — 
1* seetidnem, acc. of sectio, a cutting ; cf. sectus, pp. of seedre, to cut. 
— ^SEQ, to cut ; whence also Russ, sieehe, to liew, Lithuan. syhis, 
a stroke, cut, and K saw, sidle, scythe, sedge. Brugmann, i. % 635. 
Der. section-al, section-al-ly ; also sec-tor, from L. sector, a cutter, 
used in I.ate I.- to mean a sector (part) of a circle ; seg-ment, q. v. 
F'rom the same root are see-ant, co-see-ant ; bi-sect, dis-sect, inter-sect, 
iri-seet ; insect ; also saw, sickle, sedge, scythe, risk. 

SECULAR, pertaining to the present world, not bound by 
monastic rules. (F.—L.) In Levins. lAK. secular, seculer, seeulere; 
Chaucer, C. T. 9127, 15456 (E 1251, B 4O40).- AF. seeuler. Year- 
books of Edw. 1, i. 59, 1 33 ; MF. seculier, ‘ secular, lay, temporall ; ’ 
('ot.— L. sacularis, secular, worldly, belonging to the age. — L. 
seeculum, a generation, age. p. Better written sfcidum ; from 
.^SE, to sow (Breal); see Bow. Der. seeular-ly, -ise,-is-at-ion, -ism. 

SECURE, free from care or anxiety, safe, sure. (L.) In I.evins ; 
accented sicure in Hamlet, i. 5. 61. — L. secUrus, free from care. — 1.. 
.W-, free from ; and efirn, anxiety ; sec So- and Cure. Der. secure- 
ly, -rtess; secur-ahle; seeur-i-ty, from MF. securiti, ‘security,* C'ot., 
from I., acc. sechritdtem. Doublets, sicker, sure. 

SEDAN, SEDAN-CHAIR, a port.ablc vehicle, carried by two 
men. (F.) In Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, sat. i. 186. Named fro.n 
Sedan, a town in France, N. E. of Paris ; first seen in England, a. n. 
1581 ; regularly used in London, A. D. 1634 (Haydn). Evelyn speaks 
of ‘ ifdans, from hence [Naples] brought first into England by Sir 
Sanders Duncomb; ’ Diary, Feb. 8, 1645. Cf. F. sedan, cloth made 
at Sedan (I.ittri). 

SEDATE, quiet, .<ieriou.s. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706; Blount (cd. 
1674) has and sedation, of which the latter is obsolete.— 

L. sedutus, composed, cairn ; ])p. of seddre, to settle, causal of 
seilere, to sit, cognate with E. sit ; sec Sit. Dor. sedate-ly, -ness. 
Also sedat-ive, i.e. composing, from F. stdatif, ‘ quieting, asswaging;’ 
C'ot And sec sedentary, sediment, see (2). 

SEDENTARY, sitting much, inactive. (F. — L ) Spelt sedeu- 
tarie, Minsheu, cd. 1627 ; and occurring in Cotgrave. — F. stdentaire, 
‘ sedentary, ever-sitting ; ’ Cot. — L. sedentdrius, sedentary. — L. sedent-, 
pres. part, of sedere, to sit, cognate with Hi. sit ; with suffix -arius ; 
see Sit. Der. sedentari-Iy, -ness. 

SEDGE, a kind of flag or coarse grass in swamps. (E.) ME. 

Prompt. I’arv. ; Voc. 570. 48. The pi. segges occurs as late 
a- in Barct ^1580). Segge represents AS. seege, g., dat, and ace. of 
secg, .sedge ; Gloss, to A. .S. Lcechdoms, vol. iii.^-Low G. segge, sedge ; 
in the dialect of Oldenburg; Bremen Wortcrbuch. And cf. Irish 
seasg, seisg, sedge; W. hesg. p. The AS. cg-^gg; Teut tyjie 
*sng-ju, f. ; lit. sense, ‘ cutter,’ i.e. swurd-grass, from the sharp edge 
or swonl-like appearance ; cf. L. gladiolus, a small sword, sword- 
lily, flag. From tlie Tcut. base *snx-, 3nd grade of Trut. root *seXf 
to cut-^SEQ, to cut; see Saw (1), Section. Der. sedg-ed, 
Tenip. iv. 129; sedg-y. 

sediment, dregs, that which settles at the bottom of a liquid. 
(F . — L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1 62 7. — M F. sediment, ‘ a sitting or selling 
of dregs ; * Cot. — L. sedimentum, a settling, subsidence. — L. sedere, 
to sit, settle ; with suffix -mentum. See Bit. Der. sedinunt-ar-y. 
SEDITION, insurrection, rcliellions conduct against the state. 
(F.—L.) ME. sediriouft, Wyclif, Mark, xv. 7, in some MSS.; other.'i 
have sci/uetoun. — OF. sedition, ^a sedition, mutiny;* Cot. — L. 
siditidnem, acc. of seditio, dissension, civil discord, sedition, p. Lit. 
*a going apart,* hence dissension; just as amb-ition is ‘a going 
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abont.* — I., fid-y apart; and U itm, supine of ire, to {;o, from 
to go. See Be* and Ambition. Der. sediti-ous, Com. Errors, i. 
I. 12, from MF. seditieux, * seditions,' Cot. ; sediti-ous-ly. 

SEDUCE, to lead astray, entice, corrupt. (L.) In l.evins, ed. 
1570; Fryth’s Works, p. 95, 1. 16 ; Surrey, Ts. 73, 1. 5 from end.— 
L. udwere, to lead apart or astray ; pp. seduetus. — L. u-, apart ; 
and dueere, to lead; see Be- and Duot. Der. seduc-er; /teduee~ment, 
a coined word ; seduct-ion, from MF. seduction, ‘ seduction,* Cot., 
from I., acc. seduetionem, allied to the pp. seduetus. Also seduct- 
ive, a coine d word, from the pp. seduetus ; seduet-ive-Iy. 

BEDUIiOUB, diligent, constantly attentive. (L.*) Used by Bp. 
'J'aylor, vol. iii. ser. 4 (R.). [The sb. sedulity is in Minsheu and Cot- 
grave.] Englished from L. sidulus, dilinnt, by change of -us into 
-ous, as in arduous, &c. Cf. sidulo, adv. busily ; from si, apart from, 
and dolu, abl. of dolus, fraud. Brugmann, i. § 24.^. Der. sedulous- 
ly, -ness; also sedul-i-ty, from MF. sedulite, * sedulity,’ Cot., from L. 
acc. sedulitiitem. 

BEE (1), to perceive by the eye. (E.) ME. seen, sen, se; pt. sei, 
sey, say, seigh, sigh, seij, saugh, sauh, saw ; pp. sein, sejen, sen, seien, 
seie; Chaucer, C. T. 193, See. AS. scan; pt. t. siak, pi. sdwon, 
\)p,gesegen, gesewen; Grein.+Du. zien, pt. t. zng, pp. gezien; Icel. 
sja, pt. t. sd, pp. seun ; Dan. se : Swed. se ; OHG. sehan ; G. sehen ; 
Goth, saihwan, pt. t. sahw, ]>1. sehwum, pp. saihwans, fi. All from 
a Teut. type *sehwan- (pt. t. *sahw); Fick, iii. 315; Brugmann, 

i. § 665. Der. se-er, lit. one who sees, hence, a prophet, 1 Sam. 
ix. g. spelt sear in the edit, of 1551 ; see-ing. And see sight. 

BEE (2), the seat of a bishop. (K. — L.) Used ))y Spenser in the 
sense of ‘ seat * or throne ; F. Q. iv. i o. 30. M E. se, Chron. of 
England, 363, in Ritson, Met. Rom. vol. ii ; Trevisa, tr. of Iligden, 

ii. 119; 1*. 1*1. Crede, 558. —OF. sed, sc, a .seat, see (Burguy). — I* 
sedem, acc. of sides, a seat. — L. sed-, as in sid-i, pt. of sedire, to sit ; 
cognate with E. Bit, q. v. 

BEED, a thing sown, germ, first original or principle, descendants. 
(E.) ME. seed, Chaucer, C. T. 39K (A 596)* A.S. siid, seed; 
Grein, ii. 394.4'Uu. znad; Icel. strdi, sad; Dan. stgd; Swod. sad; 
G. saat. Cf. Goth, mana-seths, the world, lit. * man-seed ; * L. se- 
mcn, seed. The AS. s/fW answers to the 'I'eut. type *sii-dom, neut. ; 
from 'lent. *s^- ==■ Idg. SE, to sow. See Bow. Der. seed-bud, -ling, 
-lolte, -\-mnn, -time; also seed-y, looking as if run to seed, hence 
shabiiv. 

BE^K, to go in search of, look for, try to find, ME. 

sehen, Chaucer, C. T. 17. AS. sican, to seek, ]}t. t. sShte, pp. 
gesbht ; Grein, ii. 4l8.<4-Dn. zoehen; Icel. sahja, written for soehja; 
Dan. siige ; Swed. .solrn; 011(». suohhan, MIIG. suochen, ii. suchen; 
Goth, siihjan ; Teut. type *sbh-jaii- ; from •.nU- «■ Idg. silg-, as in E. 
sag-ire, to ])crceive, (Ik. ^io/tai, I consider. Cf. OIrish sngim, 1 
seek for. Seek is a weak verb, witli mutation from 0 to i in the 
infin. mood. Der. seek-er, beseech, 

SEEL, to close up the eyes. (F. — L.) * Come, sM/ing night ; ’ 
Macb. iii. 2. 46. Spelt cele in Palsgrave. Orig. a term in falconry, 
to close up the eyelids of a hawk (or other bird) by sewing up the 
eyelids; see Sealed-dove in Halliwell, and seel in Nares. — MF. siller; 
siller les yeux, ‘ to seel, or sow up, the eie-lids, thence also, to hood- 
wink. blind ; ’ Cot. Also sjielt ciller, ‘ to seele or sow up the eie- 
lids;’ id. The latter is the better spelling. — OF. cil, *thc brimme 
of an eie-lid, or the single raiike of haire that growes on the brim ; ' 
id. — 1.. cilium, an eye-lid, an eye-lash; perhaps allied to Gk. rd 
Kv\a, the parts under the eyes. See Buperoilious. 

BEEM, to appear, look. (E.) The old sense ‘to be fitting* is 
preserved in the derivative seemly. ME. semen, Chaucer, C. T. 
102S3 (p'. 2409). AS. siiman, gesiman, to satisfy, conciliate ; Grein. 
Hence the idea of ‘ suit,’ whaice that of ‘appear suitable,’ or simply 
‘appear.’ These senses are probably borrowed from the related 
adj. seemly, which is rather Scand. than E. ; see Beomly.+Icel. 
scema, for soema, to honour, bear with, conform to ; closely related 
to samr, adj., becoming, fit, and to stlma, to beseem, become, befit. 
P. Here i is (as usual) the mutation of 0, and the Teut. type is 
*sdm-jan ; from sum, 2nd grade of sa.n-, as in E. same ; cf. Icel. 
suma, to Ijeseciii, and Icel. sama, to beseem, samr, same ; see further 
under Seemly. Der. seem-ing ; also seem-ly, c|. v. ; be-seem, q. v. 

SEEMLY, becoming, fit. (Scand.) ME. semlicA, Ancren 
Riwlc, p. 94, note i; semli, semely, Chaucer, C. T. 753 (A 751).— 
Icel. satmiligr, seemly, becoming ; a longer form of samr, becoming, 
fit, with suffix -ligr answering to AS. -lie, like, and E. -ly ; where 
sam- is the mutated form of *srim- (as in Icel. soma, to befit), 2nd 
grade of *sam-, as in Icel. sama, to beseem, befit, become ; cognate 
with Goth, samjan, to jilcasc, lit. ‘ to be the same,* hence to be like, 
to fit, suit, be congruent with. — led. samr, the same, cognate with 
E. Same, q. v. ^ Thus serm/y— same- like, agreeing with, fit; 
and seem is to agree with, appear like, or simply, to appear ; the 
AS. siman, to conciliate, is the same, with the act. sense ‘ to make 
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like,* make to agree. Der. seemly, adv. (for seem-li-ly) ; seemli-ness, 
Pronapt. Parv. 

SEIBR, a prophet, lit. ‘ one who sees.* (£.) See See. 

SEESAW, motion to and fro, or up and down. (E.) In Pope, 
Prol. to Satires, 323. A reduplicated form of saw ; from the action 
of two men sawing wood (where the motion is up and down), or 
sawing stone (where the motion is to and fro). %e Saw (i)._ It 
is used as adj., verb, and sb. ; the orig. use was perhaps adjectival, 
as in Pot)c. 

SEETHE, to boil. (1C.) The pt. t. sod occurs in Gen. xxv. 29 ; 
the pp. sodden in Exod. xii. 9. ME. sethen, Chaucer, C. T. 385 
(A .383); pt. t. sing, seeth, id. 8103 (E 227), pi. sothen, soden, 
1’. Plowman, B. xv. 28S, C. xviii. 20; pp. soden, sothen, id. B. 
XV. 423. AS. seodan, pt. t. sia 6 , pp. sodm ; Grein, ii. 437.+DU. 
zieden; Jce\. sjuiia, pt. t. saud, pi. stiOu, pp. sotSinn ; Dan. syde ; Swed. 
sjuda; OlKi. siodan; ii. sieden. Teut. type *seulkan-, ]it. t. *sauth, 
pp. *md-anoz. Allied to Goth, souths, sauds. a burnt-oflering, 
sacrifice, Mark, xii. 33. Der. sod, suds. 

BEQMENT, a imrtion, part cut off. (L.) In Minsheu, cd. 1627. 
— I., segnientutn, a piece cut off ; for *sec-mentum.^^L. sec-are, to cut; 
with suffix -mentum ; sec Beotion. 

SEGREGATE, to separate from others. (L.) Not common. 
In Sir T. More, Works, p. 428 d ; where it occurs as a ])p., meaning 
* scparatefl.’ — E. segregdtus, pp. of sigregdre, to set apart, lit. ‘ to 
set apart from a flock.’- E. se-, apart; and greg-, stem of grex, 
a flock ; see Be- and GregariouB. Der. segregat-ion, from MF. 
segreg ation, *a segregation,* Cot., from E. acc. segregatibnem. 

SEGT 7 IDILLA, a lively Spanish dance. (.Span.^T..) Moore 
has the F. form seguadille; Remember the Time, 1. 5. — Span. 
seguidilla, a merry Spanish tune and dance, with a refrain. Dimin. 
of seguida, a continuation, succession (of the refrain).- S]>an. seguir, 
to follow.— E. sequi, to follow. See Bequenoe. 

BEIGHIOR, a title of honour. (F. — E.) ME. seignour. King 
Alisaunder, 1458 ; the derived word seignory is much commoner, 
as in Rob. of Briinne, p. 24, 1. 18, Rob. of Glonc. p. 186, 1. 3858.— 
OF. seignour, MF. seigneur, ‘ a lord, sir, seignior ; * Cot. — L. seniurem, 
acc. of senior, elder, hence, an elder, a lord ; see Senior. Der. 
seigninr-y, as above, from OF. seignorie, MF. seignturie, ‘ seigniory,’ 
CN)t. 

SEINE, a large fishing-net. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. seyne ; Wright’s 
Vocab. i. J59.— F. seine.^h. mge/in. — Gk. aay^ri], a large fishing- 
net. 

SEIZE, to lay hold of, grasp, comprehend. (F. — OlIG.) ME. 
saysen, seysen, orig. a law term, to give seisin or livery of land, to put 
one in possession of, also to take possession of; hence, to grasp ; see 
llavclok, 251, 2513, 2518, 2931. — OF. seisir, saisir, to put one in 
possession of, take jiossession of (Burguy). — Low L. sacire, to take 
possession of. Usually referred to Teut.*.sn(;an-, OHG. sazzan (Goth. 
satjan, AS. settan), to set, put, place, cognate with E. Bet. This may 
have given the Eow L. form, though it would not give the OF. form 
directly. Der. seiz-er, seiz-able, a coined W'ord ; seiz-ure, Troil. i. l. 57, 
a coin^ word, answering to the F. infin. saisir just as pleasure does 
to plaisir. Also seis-in, seiz-tn, ]>ossession of an estate, a law term, 
ME. seisine, spelt seytyne in Rob. of Glonc. p. 382, 1. 7851, from 
OF. seisine, the same ns sat sine, ‘ seisin, possession,’ Cot. ; where the 
suffix -in e ans wers to -ina ; cf. Ital. sagina, seisin, possession. 

BEJANT, sitting ; a term in heraldry. (F. — 1«) AF. seiant, pres, 
pt. of AF. seier, variant of OF. seoir, to sit (Godefroy). — E. sedire, to 
sit. See B6anoe, Bit. 

BELAH, a jiause. (Hrb.) In Ts. iii. 2 ; and elsewhere in the 
])salms. The meaning of the word is unknown, and cannot be 
certainly explained. Usually taken to indicate ' a jiause.* Sec 
Smith, Diet, of the Bible. 

BELDOM, rarely, not often. (F..) ME. seldom, 1’. Plowman, 
A. viii. 124; selden, B. vii. 137 ; selde, Chaucer, C. T. J54I (A 15,39). 
AS. seldan, seldon, seldutn, seldom ; Grein, ii. 426. p. The AS. 
seldum is formed with an adverbi.!! suffix -urn which was orig. the in- 
flectional ending of the dat. plural ; just as in hwil-um, mod. £. whil- 
om, lit. * at whiles * or at times, wundr-um, wondrously, lytl-um, little, 
miel-um, much, and the like; see March, A. S. Gram. § 251. This 
form easily passed into seldon or seldan, just as AS. onsundr-on, 
asunder, stands for on sundrum. y. This takes us back to an adj. seld, 
rare, only found as an adverb. * j>xt folc wundrajr jxes ]re hit seldo:.t 
gesihS ’ •<: the people wonder at that which it most seldom sees ; 
AElfred, tr. of Boethius, cap. xxxix. § 3 ; where seldost is the super!, 
form of the adverb. Wc also find such compounds as seld-cuO, rare, 
seld-sine, seldom seen ; Sweet, A. S. Reader.-|-T)u. zelden, adv. ; Icel. 
sjaldan, adv., seldom ; Dan. sjelden, adv. ; Swed. sdllan (for sitldan), 
adv.; G. selten; OHG. seltan. 8. All these are adverbial forms 
from a Tent. adj. *seldoz, rare, strange, appearing in (iotli. sildn- in 
comp, silda-leiks, wonderful, orig. perhaps ' of slTtinge form.* 
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SXSLECT, choice. (L.) In Shak. Haml. i. 3. 74. — L. ttgleeius^ 
select, chosen ; pp. of siligere, to choose. - L. si-, apart ; and Ugere, 
to choose. Sec Se- and IiOgend. Der. seleet-nesi', also select, 
verti. Cor. i. 6. 81 ; select-ion, sb., from L. acc. ulectidnem. 

SELF, one's own person. (K.) ME. self, sometimes used in the 
sense of ‘ same* or ‘very; ’ dat. seine ; ‘ right in the selve place*— 
just in the very place, Chaucer, C. 'J'. 1 1 706 (F 1 394). AS. self, also 
seolf dlf, siolf, sylf, self; Crein, ii. 437, where numerous examples 
iw given.4'l^u. zc//; Icel. sjhlfr; old form sjcelfr; Dan. selv; Swed. 
•jelf; Goth, silha; G. selbe, selb-st. The oiigin is unknown. Der. 
self-denial, self-evident, self -existent, self -possession, self-righteous, self- 
same, self-su^eient, self-willed. Also self-ish, in llacket’s IJfe of 
Archbp. Williams, pt. ii. p. 144 (Trench, I'ing. Past and Present); 
self-ish-ness, Uutler, Hudibras, pt. i. c. 2. 1. 1032. Also myself, AS. 
min self, where min is the possessive pron. of the 1st jierson ; thyself, 
AS. fin self, where fin is the possessive pron. of the second person ; 
himself, where the AS. phrase is hi self, nora., his selfes, gen., him 
selfum, dat., lune selfne, acc. (see Grein) ; herself, due to AS. hyre 
selfre, dat. fern. ; &c. For the use of these forms in ME. and AS., 
see examjilcs in Stratmann and Grein. Also selv-nge, q. v. 

BEIiL (1), to hand over or deliver in exchange lor money or some 
other valuable. (E.) ME. sellen, Wyclif, Luke, xii. 33; sillen. 
Matt. xix. ai. A.S. sellan, sillan, syllan, to give, hand over, deliver; 
Grein, ii. 439.>4-lcel. selja, to hand over to aiiotlu r ; Dan. salge\ 
Swed. sdlja ; MHG. sellen ; OllG. saljan.^Gat\\. saljnn, to bring an 
offering, to offer a sacrifice. All from a Teut. type *sal}an-, to 

offer, deliver, hand over. This is a caiis.nl form, allied to the sb. 
which .7p])ears in K as Bale, q. v. Der. seller. 

BTi i LL (2), a Stiddle. (F.— L.) In Spenser, F. Q. ii. 2. ii, 3. 12. 
ME. selle, a seat, Wyclif, 3 Macc. xiv. 21. — GF. seUe,*VL stool, 
a seat, also, a saddle;’ Cut. — L. sella, a scat. For *sed-la, 
from sedire, to sit; see Settle (1), and Sit. Prugmann, i. 

^^iLVAGE, SELVEDQE, a border t»f cloth, forming an edge 
that needs no hem. (Du.) In F.xod. xxvi. 4, xxxvi. 11; spelt 
seluep in the edit, of 1551 ; selvage in G. Douglas, Prol. to Aen. xii. 

1. 16. It merely means self -edge, but it was borrowed from Dutch. 

* The self -edge makes sliow of the cloth ; ’ Kay’s Proverbs, ed. 1737.— 
MDu. selfegge, the selvage, spelt self-egghe in Kili.an ; from s«(/;self, 
and egge, edge. [The more usual Du. word is zelfkant, for selfkantf\ 

‘ an edge, or a selvage ; hant, the edge, brinke, or scame of 
anything ; de zAfkant, the selvage of cloath ; ’ Hexham. See Self 
and Edge. 

8EMAPHOBE, a kind of telegraph. (F. — Gk.) A late word, not 
in Todd's Johnson. A F.namc (ab. 1803) for a telegraph worked with 
arms projecting from a posL the positions of the arms giving the 
signals. Coined from Gk. ttiitta, a sign ; and ^opd, a carrying, from 
^eptiv, to bear, c.nrry, cognate with E. Bear, vb. 

BEMBLAN CE, an ajipearance. ( F. — T .. ) M E. semhlaunce, Rom. 
of the Rose, 423.— OF. ^em&/a»ce, * a semblance, shew, seeming;’ 
Cot. Formed, with suffix -ance ( — L. -antia) from semhl-er, ‘ to seem, 
or make shew of; also, to resemble; ’ Cot. — L. simuldre, to .nssume 
the apmarance of, simulate ; see Simulate. Cf. re-semhlance. 

half. (L.) L. Ami-, Iialf; reduced to se»i- in L. svmesus. 
4>(<k. half; A.S. sam-, half; as in sam-wis, half wise, not very 
wise ; (arein, ii. 388, 390 ; Skt. siimi, half ; which Henfey connects 
with samya-, equality, from sama-, even, same, equal, like, cognate 
with E. Bame.^ Thus semi- denotes ‘ in an equal manner,’ referring 
to an exact halving or equitable division ; and is a mere derivative of 
same. Doublet, hemi-. 

BEKIIBREVE, half a breve, a mu.sicnl note. (Ital. — L.) 
rrom Ital. smi6r«v«, ‘ a semibriefe in musike;’ Florio, ed. 1598.— 
Ual. smi-, half; .-ind breve, a short note. .See Semi- and Breve. 

^ Similar formations are seen in semi-circle, semi-circumference, semi- 
colon, sem-dianvter, semi-fluid, semi-quaver, semi-lone, semi-transparent, 
sena-vocal, semi-vowel ; all coined words, made by prefixing mw/-, and 
prescntiug no difiiculty. 

SEMINAL, Tclatii.g to seed. (F.-I..) .Sir T. Browne has 
semmalUy, sb., \nl. Errors, b. vi. c. 1. § 3. — MF. seminal, adj. ‘of 
Meed; Cot. — L. rfm/no/Zs, relating to seed. — L. semin-, stem of 
MIWM, seed. -L. base A-, apjicariiig in se-ui, pt. t. of serere, to sow; 
and suffix -men. Serere is cognate with E. SoW, q. v. Der. semin- 
(rare), from L. semin-iitio, a sowing, 

*** ®ow, derived from semen. 

SEM^ABY. a place of education. (L.) 'Phe old sense was 
asMd-garden. As concerning sranrian>s and nourse-gardens;* Hol- 

land, tr. of Pliny, b. xvii. c. 10. -L. siminarium, a seed-garden, 
nnnay garden, wed-plot; ncut. of Aminurius, belonging to seed.- 
L. Amin-, stem of semen, seed ; and suffix -nrius. Sec Seminal. 
SEMOIiINA, large grams left alter the fiuer flour has passed 
through the sieve. (Ilal.~ L.) Motlcm ; for semolino. - Ital. semolino 


m., small seed, paste for soups, dimin. of bran. —I., simila, fine 

wheaten flower. 4-Gk. aeftiSabts, the same. See Simnel. 

sempiternal, everlasting. (F.— L.) Jn Minsheu and Cot- 
grave. Altered from F. sempiternel, ‘ scmpiternall ; ’ Cot. L. sempi- 
tern-us, everlasting; with snflix — L. sempi-, for semper, ever; 
with suffixes -ter- and -/iws; cf. noc-tur-nus (for *noct-tur-nm) from 
the stem noct-. p. L. sem-per is perhaps for *sem-perti, ' in one 
(continuous) part, in one sequence, ever ; ’ from sem- * one,’ as in 
semel, once, and *perti, allied to ‘ part.' Brugmann, i. § 1023 (12); 
ii. $ 160 (i). 

8EMPBTER, BEMPSTBES8. the same as SeamntresB, q.v. 
SENARY, lielonging to six. (L.) The senary scale (scale by 
sixes) is a mathematical term. — 1.. sendrius, consisting of six each. 
— L. fini, six each; for *sex-ni.^mh. sex, six, cognate with £. six; 
see Six. 

SENATE, a council of elders. (F.— L.) ME. senat; spelt 
se/iiiA/, Ijiyatnon, 2538S. — OF. senat, * a. senat;’ Cot. — L. sendtum, 
acc. of sendins, the council of elders. — L. sen-, base of sen-ex, old, 
sen-ium, old age; with pp. suffix -ntus; so that sm-il/iis — grown old. 
Cf. Vedic Skt. sana-, old (Bcnfcy), OGk. fvos, old ; Gotli. sin-eigs, 
old, sin-ista, eldest ; OIrish sen, Irish and Gael, sean, W. hen, old. 
See Senior. Der. senat-or, ME. senat-our, Chaucer, C. T. 5430 
(B 101 q), from OF. senatour (lAttrc), from L. acc, sendtorem; altered 
to senator to make it like the I., nom. case. Hence senator-ship, 
senator-i-al, senator-i-al-ly. Brugmann, i. § 1 1 7. 

SEND, to cause to go, despatch. (K.) ME. settden, pt. t. sende, 
sente; pp. sent; Chaucer, C. 1'. 5511 (B 1091), AS. seiidan, }it. t. 
sende, pp. sended, Grein, ii. 431. +Du. zenden; Icel. senda ; Dan. 
sende; Swcd.sanda; Goth, sandjan ; MUG. senten, G.senden, Teul. 
type *sandjan, for *sanihjdn-, by Verner’s Law ; from *sanfh, 2nd 
grade of *senthan-, to go. Hence send is a causal verb ; lit. ‘ to make 
to go.’ p. The Teut. *senthan-, to go, pt. 1. *santh, is a lost str. vb. 
of which the prime grade appears in Goth, ninths (lor *seHihoz), AS. 
siif (for *si;id), a journi-y, way ; Tent, tyj^e *senlhr>z, in. ; Idg. *sentos, 
a way, as seen in OIrish set (for *sent), W.hynt, Bret, hent (for *seHi), 
a way. Cf. G. gesinde, followers; Goth, gusinthja, a travelling 
companion. See Sense. 

SENDAL, CENDAL, a kind of rich thin silken stuff. (F.— 
I..OW L.— Skt.) See Sendall and Cendal in Halliwell. ME. sendal, 
1*. l^lowman, B. vi. ii; Chaucer, C. T. 442 (440). -OF. sendal 
(Roquefort) ; also emdal (Burguy). Cf. Port, cendal, fine linen or 
silk ; Span, cendal, light thin stuff ; Ital. zendalu, zendado, ‘ a kind of 
fine thin silken stuffc, called taffeta, sarccnett, or sendall,' Florio.— 
Low L. cendalum; also spelt cenddle, eenddium, senddtum, senddduw, 
eindddus, einddtus. Cf. also (»k. oivBfoe, fine linen. So called because 
brought from India. — Skt. sindhn-, the river Indus, the country along 
the Indus, Scinde. Sec Indigo. 

SENESCHAL, a steward. (F. — Teut.) In Spenser, F. Q. iv. 

I. 12. ME. seneschal, P. Plowman, C. i. 93. — f)F. seneschal, ‘a 
scucschal], the president of a precinct ; ’ Cot. Cf. Span, scnescal, 
Ital. sifiiscalcn, a seneschal, steward. 'Phe orig. signification must 
have been ‘ old (i, c. chief) servant,’ as the etymology is undoubtedly 
from the Goth, sins, old (only recorded in the sujx rl. sin-ista, eldest ', 
and skalks, a scrv.'int, 'I’hc Goth, sins is cugiinle with L. sen-ex, old. 
The word marshal is a similar compound. .See Senior and 
Marshal. 

SENILE, old. (I,.) A late word; in Todd’s Johnson. — L. 
senilis, old. — L. .sen-, Imsc of sen-ex, old, with suffix -ills. See 
Senior. Der. senil-i-tv, 

SENIOR, elder, older. (L.) In Shak. L. L. L. i. a. 10; cf. 
senior-junior, L. L. L. iii, 182 ; sjielt seniour, Tyndale, Mark, vii. 3 
(1536); senynr. Monk of Evesham (ab. 1412), c. x. ed. Arber, p. 31. 

I -I., senior, older; comparative from the base sen-, old, found ‘in 
sen-ex, old, sen-ium, old .nge. From the Idg. type *senos, old ; see 
Senate. Der. senior-i-ty. Doublets, signor, seftor, teignior, sire, 
sir, 

SENNA, the dried leaflets of some kinds of cassia. (Ital. — Arab.) 
Spelt sena in Philliiis, ed. 1706 ; the older name is seny or seme, Mli. 
senee, Libell of E. Policy, 1. 363, which is a F. form, from OF. 

(Cot.). Minsheu’s Span. Diet, has 'sen, seny; ’ ed. 1623. — Ital. sena 
(Florio). - Arab, iflnri, senna; Palmer’s Pers. Diet., col‘. 361 ; Rich. 
Diet. p. 8 ei 

SENNET, a signal-call on a trumpet. (F.-L.) In stage-direc- 
tions ; see King Lear, i. 1. 33, and Wright’s note. And see Nares. 
Also spelt cynef, sinei, syunet, signate.^OV. sinet, senet, segnet (Gode- 
froy, s.v. segue/), lit a signet, a little sign (hence, signal) ; dimin. 
of F. wing, signe.-L. signum, a sign; see Sign. See Notes on 
Eng. Etym., p. 364. 

SENNIGHT, a week. (E.) Spelt senyght in Palsgmve ; synyght, 
Amadas, 590 (Weber) ; a contraction of seven night ; see Seven 
and Night. 
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SBNSXS* a faculty by which objects are perceived, perception, dis- 
cernment. (F.~L.) It does not appear to be in early use; Pals- 
grave gives sensualness and sensualy/e, but not sense. Levins has 
Semite and sensual, but also omits sense. Yet it is very common in 
Shakespeare. * And shall sensiue things be so setteelesse as to resist 
senee7' Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, poem ix. 1 . 137 ; ed. Grosart, ii. 25.— 

F. sens, ‘ sence, wit ; ' Cot.— L. sensum, acc. of .census, feeling, sense; 
cf. sensus, pp. of sentire, to feel, perceive. fi. From the Idg. base 
*sen/-, to direct oneself towards, whence also not only G. stun, sense, 

G. sintun, to think over, reflect upon, but also Idg. *seuios, a way, 
and E. send ; see Bend. Der. sense-less, sense-less-ly, sense-less-uess ; 
sens-ible, Gower, C. A. iii. K8 ; bk. vii. 127, from ¥, sensible, * sen- 
sible,* Cot., from L. sensibiUs’, sens-ibl-y, sensihle-ness, sensibil-i-ty. 
Also sens-it-ive, from F. sensitif, ‘ sensitive,* Cot. ; sens-it4ve-ly, sens- 
it-ive-ness ; sens-at-ion, Phillips, from I.. *seHsatio, a coined word from 
L. sensalus, endued with sense ; sens-at-ion^al, sens-at-ion-al-ism. Also 
sens-or-i~um, from Late L. sensorium, the seat of the senses (White) ; 
sens-or-i-al. And see sens-u-al, sent-enee, setd-i-ment. From the same 
source we also have as-senl, eon-sent, dis-sent, re-sent ; in-sens-ate, 
non-sense, pre-seut-i-ment, scent. 

BENSUAIj, affecting the senses, given to the pleasures of 
sense. (L.) In Levins ; Palsgrave has sensualness and sensualyle 
(sensuality) in his list of si)s. ; and sensuall in his list of adjectives. 
From I.ate L. sensualis, endowed with feeling; whence sensudlUas, 
scnsiliility (White). Formed (with suffix -o/ts), from scmsm-, for 
sensus, sense; sec Bense. Der. sensual-ly; sensual-i-ty, from F. 
sensualiti, ‘ sensuality,* Cot. ; scnsual-ness, sensual-ise, sensual-ism, 
sensual-ist. Also sensu-ous, a coined word, used by Milton ; sec Rich, 
and Todd’s Toiinson. 

BENTENCE, an opinion, maxim, decree, series of words con- 
taining a complete thought. (F. — L.) ME. Ancren Riwlc, 

p. 348, 1 . 14. —F. sentence, ‘ a sentence,* Cot. — L. sententia, a way of 
thinking, opinion, sentiment. For *seHtientia, from the stem of the 
pres. part, of sen/ire, to feel, think; see Bense. Der. sentence, vb., 
Meas. for Mcas. ii. 2. 55; senlenli-ous. As You Like It, v. 4. 66, 
from F. senteniieux, * sententious,’ Cot, from T.. sententidsus •, sen- 
tenti-ous-ly, -ness. Also sentient, feeling, from stem of pres. part, of 
sentire, to feel. 

SENTIMENT, thought, judgement, feeling, opinion. (F.— L.) 
ME. sentement, C'hauccr, Prol. to Legend of (Jood Women, 1 . 69. 
(Afterwards conformed to a supposed L. form *sentimentum, not 
used. 1 — OF. sentement, *a feeling;’ Cot.; F. sentiment. Formed 
as if from L. *senti-mentum, a wonl made up of the sulTix -mentum 
and the verb senti-re, to feel. .See Bense. Dor. sentiment-al, 
sentime nt-al -ly, senlimenl-al-ism, -ist. 

SENTINEL, one who kecjis watch, a soldier on guard. (F. — 
Ital. — L.) Spelt centonell, Spenser, F. Q. i. 9. 41 ; centronel, Mar- 
lowe, Dido, ii. 1. 323; sentinel, Macb. ii. 1. 53. — MF. sentinelle, 
* a scntinell, or sentry; * Cot. — Ital. sentinella, * a w.atch, a scntinell, 
a souldier which is set to watch at a station ; ’ Florio. Cf. Span. 
centinela, a sentinel ; M K. sentinelle, a watch-tower (Godefroy). 
Usually explained from L. sentire, to {lerccive; as if a sentinel meant 
a watcher, scout ; but this docs not account for the -in-. See Kdrting, 
§S 8597, 8611. p. Derived by Wedgwood from OF, sentine, a path 
(Roquefort ), due to L. semita, a path ; this does not help us ; for the 
word is Italian, not French. At the same time, it would be possible 
to derive the form centronel (in Marlowe) from OF. sentron, a path 
(Gotlefroy). Sec Bentry. y. Perhaps from Ital. 5<!n/ina, in the 
sense of * rascal rout of camp-folhiwers,’ or ‘ a place where such used 
to congregate ; ’ if the sentinel had to watch them ; see Florio and 
l 4 !wis. 

BENTRY, a sentinel, soldier on guard. (F.— L.) Spelt sentrie, 
in Minsheu, ed. 1627 ; senteries, pi., Milton, P. L. ii. 412 ; sentry in 
Cotgravc, s. v. sentinelle. Perhaps from MF. sender, adj., * of, or in, 
a path ; ’ Cot. Or from OF. senteret, a path ; with reference to t^ 
sentinel’s beat, or his guarding the appro.Lches. The former answers 
to I Ate L. semiidrius, adj. (Lewis); whence the neuter semiidrium (F. 
sentier), a path (Ducange). — L. semita (whence OF. sente), a path. 
Der. sentry-box. 

BEPAL, a calyx-leaf, division of a calyx; in botany. (F.— L.) 
F. sepale, a sepal. Coined (to pair with pet-al, F. pStede) by 
taking part of L. sep-ar, separate, and adding -aU. Thus se^ is 
(practically) short for *separ-al, where sipar- was regarded as a part 
of L. se^r-are, to separate. See Beparate. 

rBEF ABATE, to part, divide, sever. (L.) We should have 
expected to find separate first used as a pp., in the sense * set apart ;* 
but 1 find no very early example. Levins, Shakespeare, and Min- 
sheu recognize only the verb, which occurs as early as in Tyndale, 
Workes, p. 1 16, col. 2 ; sec Richardson.— I* separdtus, pp. ofsepardre, 
to separate. -L. se-, apart; ami pardre, to provide, arrange. See 
Be- and Parade, Fare. Der. separate, adj., from pp. separdtus ; 


separate-ly i separat-ion, from MF. separation, ‘separation,* Cot.; 
separat-ism, separat-ist. Also separ able, from L. sfipardbilis; sej^rabl-y. 
D oubl et, sever. 

BEFIA, ink from the cuttlefish. (L.-Gk.) L. sJ/irt. — Gk. 
cuttlefish, sepia. 

BEPOY, one of the native troops in India. (Pers.) (a 

corruption oisipTihl, Ilindostanee for a soldier), the term applied to 
the native troops in India ; * Haydn, Diet, of Dates. The word is, 
however, a Persian one. — Pers. sipdki, ‘a horseman, one soldier;* 
properly an adj., ‘ military, belonging to an army ; ’ Rich. Diet. 
|). 807. — Pers. supdk, an army ; sipak, supak, sapak, an army ; 

id. pp. 807, 808 ; Horn, $ 699. ^ The Pers. a being sounded 

nearly as E. au in maul, the spelling sepoy gives the right sound veiy 
nearly. 

SEPT, a clan. (F.— T..) It is cliiefly used of the Irish clans. 
Spenser has ‘ the head of that sept ; * and again, ‘ whole nations and 
septs of the Irish ; * View of the Stale of Ireland, Globe ed., p. 611, 
col. I. ‘The Irish man . . termeth anie one of the English sept,* See . ; 
Ilolinshed, Descr. of Ireland, cap. 8. ‘ Five of the best persons of 
every sept * [of the Irish] ; Fuller*s Worthies ; Kent (R.). ‘ All of the 
old Irish septs of Ulster;* Clarendon, Civil Wars, iii. 430 (R.). 
Wedgwood says : ‘ a clan or following, a corruption of the synony- 
mous see/.* lie cites from Notes and Queries (stid .Series, iii. 361, 
May 9, 1857), two quotations from the State Papers, one dated A. D. 
1537. which speaks of ‘ M’Morgho and his kinsmen, O’Ryrne and his 
septe,* and another dated A.i). i.<;36, which says ‘ there are another 
seete of the Berkes and divers of the Irishry towards Sligo.’ — OF. septe, 
variant of seete, a sect; Supp. to Godefroy. See Beet. Wedg- 
wood adds: ‘The same corruption is found in Vroy.eepte. “Vist 
que lo (lit visconte non era erctgc iii de lor r«^/e ” — seeing that the 
said viscount was not heretic nor of their sect ; .Sismondi, Litt. Pro- 
venf. 215.' Ducangc has Late I* septa for Ital. sett a (< I., sec/a). 
^ Perhaps influenced by L. septum, an enclosure ; from sepdre, stepire, 
to hed ge in , from sepes, seepes, a hedge. Doublet, sect. 

BEFTEMBER, the ninth month. (L.) ME. Sepiembre, Chaucer, 
On the Astrolabe, pt. i. $ 10. 1 . 3. It seems to be meant for the Latin, 
not the French form ; the other months Ixiing mostly named in lAtin. 
— L. September, tlie name of the seventh month of the Roman year.— 
L. septem, seven, cognate with E. seven; and the suffix -ber, of uncertain 
origin. See Beven. 

SEPTENARY, consisting of seven. (L.) In Sir T. Browne, 
Vnig. Errors, iv. 12. 12. A mathematical term. — L. septendrius, 
consisting of seven.- L. septent, pi., seven apiece, by sevens; for 
*se^/t’w-«i. — L. septem. seven. Sec Seven. 

BEFTENISriAL, happening every seven years, lasting seven 
years. (L.) Used by Burke ; see Todd’s Johnson. Formed, with 
suffix -al, from Y.. sepienni-um, a {leriodof seven years. — L. se^/eitni-s, 
adj., of seven years. — L. sept-, for septem, seven; and annus, a year. 
See Seven and AnnuaL Der. septennial-ly. 

SEPTIC, putrefying. (Gk.) Modern. — Gk. tnjvrixos, charac- 
terised by putridity. — Gk, a^rriJs, rotten ; from aT/veiv, to cause 
to rot. 

BEFTI7AQENARY, belonging to seventy years. (L.) In Sir 
T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 9, § 4, last line. — I., septudgendrhts, 
belonging to the number seventy. — !.» septudgenl, seventy each; 
distributive form of septudginta, seventy.— L. septud-, due to septem, 
seven ; and -ginta -cinta, short for *decinta, tenth, from decern, ten. 
See Beven and Ten. Der. septuagenari-an. So also septuagesima, 
lit. seventieth, applied to the Third Sunday before Lent, a^ut 70 
days before Easter ; from L. septuagesima {dies), fern, of septudgisi- 
mus, seventieth, ordinal of septudgintd, seventy. Also se/)/Ma-g(ii/, the 
Greek version of the Old Testament, said to have been made by 70 
translators ; used by Burnet (Johnson). 

BEPULCHRE, a tomb. (F.-L.) ME. sepulcre, in early use; 
O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. 95, 1 . 11.— OF. sepulcre, MF. 
sepulckre, ‘ a sepulcher, tomb ; * Cot. — L. sepulcrum (also ill-spelt 
sepulckrum), a tomb.— L. sepul-, appearing in sepul-tus, pp. of sepe- 
lire, to bury ; with suffix -crum. Der. sepulckr-al, from F. sepulchral, 
‘sepulchral,* Cot.; also sepult-ure, Rob. of Glouc. p. 166, 1 . 3466, 
from MF. sepulture, ‘sepulture, a burying,' Cot., from L. sepultura, 
burial, due to pp. sepultus, 

SEQUEL, consequence, result. (F.— L.) Spelt 507ii«/« in Levins, 
and by Surrey; see Tottell’s Miscellany, ed. Arber, p. 218, 1 . 8; 
and in Dictes and Sayings, pr. by Cnxton, fol. 3 b, 1 . 10. — OF. 
seqnele, ‘ asequell;’ Cot.-L. sequela, that which follows, a result. 
— L. sequi, to follow ; sec Sequence. 

SEQUENCE, order of succession, succession. (F.— L.) In 
Shak. K. John, ii. 96 ; Gascoigne, Works, ed. Hazlitt. i. 422, 1 * 

OF. sequence, ‘a sequence at cards;* sequences, pi., ‘answering 

verses,’ Col.; with which cf. the passage in Gascoigne. — L. 

sb., a following. — L. sequent-, stem of pres. part, of sequi, to follow. 
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-ySlCQ, to follow; whence Skt. sacht lo follow; Lith. sek-ti, to 
follow, Irish seich-im, 1 follow ; Gk. tno/iui, I follow. Der. iejuM/, 
following, from the ])res. pari, of sejuL Also (from segui) eon-sge~u/- 
ivr, coK-segu-enee, ex-ec-ute (lor M-see-u/e), ex~egu-ies (for tx-segu~ie$), 
oft segu-ies, per-sec-ute, pro^stc-ute, segu-el, segu-ester, iub-stgu-ent. 
Also as-soc-iate, dis-soc-iale, loc-iable, soe-ial^ soc-iety\ intriH-sic. 
Also stct^ sec'Ond, sue, ensue, pursue, pursuiv-ant \ suit, suit-a-hle, 
suit-or, su ite, p ursuit. See Sue. Ilmgmann, i. § Ii8. 

SEQUESTER, to set aside or apart. (F. — L.) ‘ Him hath God 
the father 5]H;cially and scucred and set aside;' SirT. More, 

Works, p. 1046 f. And see seguestration in Itlount's Nomolcxicon. 
We find also: * Hie seguestarius, a. sequesterer,' in the 15 th century; 
Wright’s Vocab. i. a 10, col. 2 ; and sec Wyclif, 1 Macc. xi. 34.— MF. 
seguestrer, *to sequestrer (sic), or lay aside ; ’ CoL — L. seguestrare, t« 
surrender, remove, lay aside; cf. I.. seguester, a mediator, agent or 
go-between, also a dc{H>sitary or trustee. Allied to segui, to follow 
(Hrdal). Der. seguestersd, set apart, retired ; seguester, sb., seclusion, 
Oth. iii. 4. 40 ; also seguestr-ate, seguesirstt-or, seguestr-at-ion. 
SEQUIN, a gold coin of Italy. (F.— Ital.— Arab.) Also spelt 
eheguiu, .Shak. rcricles, iv. 2. a8 ; also zeehiu, which is the Ital. form. 
— F. seguin, 'a small Italian coin ;’ ('ot.^ltal. zeeekino, * a coin of 
gold currant in Venice;* Florio. — It.i 1 . zecea, ‘a mint or place of 
coyning;* Arab. sikka(t), pronounced sikkah, ‘a die for coins;’ 
Kich. Diet. p. 838. Hence also sicca nqiee (Ytdc). 

SERAQliIO, a ]ilnce of confinement, esp. for Turkish women. 
(Ital. — L.) A. The ]>eculiar use of this word, in mod. E., is due 
to a mistake. The orig. sense is merely .an enclosure, and it was 
.sometimes so used. *1 went to the Ghetto [in Rome], where the 
Jewes dwell as in a suburbe by themselves . . 1 passed by the Piazza 
Judea, where their seraglio begins; for, lieing inviron'd with walks, 
they are lock'd un every night ; * J^velyn, 1 )iary, Jan. 15, 1645. We 
fintl it in the modem sense also : ‘ to jiull the Ottoman Tyrant out of 
his uraglio, from lK*tween the very armes of his 1 500 concubines ; * 
Howell, Foreign Tr.avcl (1643)1 sect, ix ; ed. Arlier, p. 43.— Ital. 
serraglio, * an inclosure, a close, a p.adocke, a jiarkc, a cloister or 
seclusc; ' Florio, cd. 1398. There was at that date no such 

restricted use of the Ital. word as our modern sense indicates. 
Cotgrave, indeed, tran.slates MF. serrail by ‘ the palace wherein the 
great Turk mueth up his concubines ; ’ yet he also gives serrail (tun 
huh, the bolt of a door, which is the older sen.se. y* ^tal. 
serraglio is formed with suiTix -aglio (L. -aculum) from the verb 
serrare, ' lo shut, lock, inclose ; ’ lorio. Cf. l.atc I«. srracula, a 
small i)olt.»I.atc L. serare, to bar, bolt, shut in, «].. sera, a bar, 
bolt.i- 1 .. serere, to join or bind together; see Series. B. It is 
clear that the modern use o[ seraglio -was due to contusion withPers. 
(.and Turkish) sariiy or serai, * a palace, a grand edifice, a king’s 
court, a seraglio;’ Kich. Diet. p. 821. Sec Horn, § 727. It is 
equally clear that the J’ers. word is not the re.!! .source of the It.iliaii 
one. .Sec Berried. 

SERAI, a court for the accommodation of travellers, a caravan- 
seray. (Pers.) Also used to mean ' seraglio,’ as in Byron, The 
Giaour : * When Leila dwelt in Jiis Serai.’ From Pers. serai, lit. a 
palace. Horn, $ 727. See Seraglio, B. 

SERAPH, an angel of the highc.st rank. (Ileb.) Spenser ha.H 
seraphins, Hymn of Hcavcnlie Bcautie, 1 . 94. The A. V. has 
Seraphims, Isa. vi. 2 ; seraphim being the Hebrew plural, out of 
which has been evolved the E. sing. .sern/)A. — Hcb.srrd/AZm.seraphs, 
exalted ones. * Gesenius connects it with an Arabic term meaning 
high or e.xalted ; and this may be regarded as the generally received 
etymology ; ’ Smith, Diet, of the Bible. Cf. Arab, sharaf, * being 
high or noble ; ’ Kich. j). 888. Der. seraph-ie, seraph-ic-al, seraph- 
ie-al-ly, 

SERASKIER, a Turkish general. (F. — Turk. — Pers. and Arab.) 
In Byron, Don Juan, viii. 98. —F. scrasguier (Liltre).— Turk. 
seraskii',er, general (where the i is slight). — Pers. ser, head ; and 
Arab, ’asker, army (Devic) ; i.e. ‘ he.ad of the army.* 

SERE (i), withered ; the same as Sear, q. v. 

SERE (2), a binl’s claw ; the catch of a gunlock. vF.— L.) For 
* bird’s claw,’ see sere in Nares. * Tickled [read tickle, i.e. ticklish J 
o* the sere;* Hamlet, ii. 2. 337 (see Wright's note) ; i.e. like a gun- 
lock of which the catch is easily released. — MF. serre, 'ahawkes 
talon/ Cot. ; because it holds fast.— F. serrer, 'to bind fast, lock ; ’ 
Cot.— L. serrare, to lock ; see Berried. 

SERECIfOTH, waxed cloth ; tK>e Cerecloth, Cere. 
SEREira, c.'ilm. ( 1 ,.) In Milton, P. L. iii. 25, v. 123, 734. — L. 
serenus, bright, ch ar, calm (of weather). .See Brugmann, i. § 920(4). 
Der. strene-ly, ■ness; sereti-hty,Uota. MF. sereuiti, 'serenity,' Cot, 
from E. acc. seriuitatem. Also seren-ade, in Blount’s Gloss., eil. 
1674, from MF . serenade (Cot), which from Ital. serenata, 'music 
given under gentlewomens windowes in a rooming or euening,’ 
Florio ; properly jjp. of Ital. serenare, ‘ to make cleere, fairc, and 


lightsome, to looke chcerfullie and merrilie,' id. Milton uses the 
Ital. form serenate, P. L. iv. 769. Hence serenade, verb. 

SERF, a slave attached to the soil. (F. — L.) Given in Ash’s 
Diet., ed. 1773. It occurs in Caxton’s Golden Legend, St.John 
Evang., § 5. — F. serf, ‘ a servant, thrall; ’ Cot.— 1 « senium, acc. of 
seruus, a slave ; see Serve. Der. ser/aiom, a coined word, with E. 
snfhx ~dom. 

SERQE, a cloth made of twilled worsted or silk. (F. — L. — Gk. — 
Chinese.) Now used of stuff made of worsted ; when of silk, it is 
called silk serge, though the etymology shows that the stuff was orig. 
of silk only. In Shak. 2 Hen. VI, iv. 7. 27. — F. serge, 'the stuff 
called serge; * Cot. — L. serica, fern, of sericus, silken ; we .also find 
uriea, neut. pi., silken garments. — L. Sericus, of or belonging to the 
Seres, i.e. Chinese. - Gk. ^Lvpfs, pi. C^hinesc. Cf. ffgp, a silkworm. 
From the Chinese se, set. silk. See Silk. 

SERGEANT, SERJEANT, a lawyer of the highest rank ; 
a non-commissioned officer next abcive a corporal. (F. — 1 ..) < )rig. a 

law-term, in e.irly use. ME. sergantes, pi,, officers, O. Eng. Homi- 
lies, cd. Morris, ii. 177, 1 . 2 ; sergeant, Chaucer, C. T. 31 1 (A 309). 
— DF. sergant, serjaut iBiirgny), later sergent, ‘ a sergeant, officer ; ’ 
Cot. — Late L. seruientem, acc. of seruiens, a servant, vassal, soldier, 
npparitpr; Ducangc. The l^tc seruiens ad legem • seri e.mt-at- 
law.— L. seruiens, pres. part, of seruire, to serve ; sec Serve. Der. 
sergeant-major, sergeaue-y, sergeant-ship. Doublet, servant. 
BERIEB, a row, order, succession, sequence. (L.) In Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. —L. series, a row, series. — J.. serere, pp. sertus, to 
join together, bind.+Gk. upeiv, to hasten, bind (for *aipyeiv; cf. 
Lith. sens, thread ; Iccl. .siirvi, a necklace ; Skt. sarit, thread). Der. 
seri~al, arranged in a series ; modern, not in Todd’s Johnson ; hence 
serial-jy. Dor. (from same root) ser-nglin, serr-i-ed. Also (from pp. 
sertus) as-sert, con-cert, desert (1), dis-sert-at-ion, exert (for ex-sert), 
insert. 

SERIF, the short cross-line at the end of a stroke of a printed 
letter. (Du.) Letters made without this cross-stroke are called sans- 
.sm/(from F. sans, without). Most probably, ser- represents the K. 
(or F.) erjuivalent of Du. sehr- in schreef, a dash, a short line; MDu. 
sehreve, a line. Allied to OIIG. screvm, to scratch, incise. Cf. 
Low G. schrevc, a line to mark liow far one goes ; oi/er’n sehreve, 
over (beyond) the stroke, too far. 

SERIOUS, weighty, solemn, in earnest. (F. — L.) * So serious 
and emest remembrance;’ Sir T. More, p. 480 g. ‘Seryouse,ernfst, 
serieux;* Palsgrave. — ( )F. serieux (mod. F. scrieux), omitted by 
Cotgrave, but recorded by Palsgrave, nnd in use in the 14th ccn'. 
(IJttre). — Late L. sfriosus, serious; Ducangc. — L. sirius, gmve, 
earnest. p. Koot uncertain ; the long e in serins induces Kick In 
compare it with G. schwer (OliG. .swnri), weighty, heavy; cf. 
Lith. swariis, heavv ; see Fick, i. 842. Dor. serious-ly, -ness. 
SERMON, a discourse on a .Suriptiuc text. (F. — L.) MIC. ser- 
moun, sermun ; in early use ; see Old iCiig. Miscellany, ed. Morris, 
p. 1 86, title. 'I'he verb sermonen, to preach, occurs in O. E. 1 1 omilies, 
i. 8t. 1 . 14. — F. sermon, ‘a sermon;’ Cot. — L. sennonem, acc. of 
sermo, a speech, discourse. For *swer-mo ; and allied to iC. Swear. 
See Walde, ICl. Diet, 

SEROUS, adj. ; see Serum. 

SERPENT, a reptile without feet, snake. (F. — T.-t ME. serpent, 
Chaucer, C. T. 10826 (F512). — F. serpent, *a ser])cnt;’ Cot. — L. 
serpentem, acc. of serpens, a serpent, lit. a creeping thing ; pres. part, 
of serpere, to creep. — V‘SERP, to creep ; whence Skt. srp, to cret j). 
Gk. ipirtiv, to creep, Ski. sarpa-, a snake. Brugmann, i. § 477. 
Der. serpent-inf, adj., Minshen, from F. serpentin, I., ser pent inus ; 
serpent-ine, a name for a kind of gun, Skelton, ed. Dyce, i. 124, 
1. 139. 

SERRATED, notched like a saw. (L.) A botanical term ; see 
examples in K.— 1 .. serrutus, notched like a saw. — L. serra, a saw . 
Der. serrat-ion. 

BERRIED, crowded, pressed together. (F. — I..) ' Their 
files; ’ Milton, P. 1 .. vi. 399. Spelt serred in Blount. — F. serrer, ‘to 
close, compact, presse necr together, to lock ; ’ Cot. — Late L. serare, 
lo bolt. — L. sera, a bar, bolt.— !.« serere, to join or bind together; 
see Series ; and cf. Seraglio. 

SERUM, whey, the thin fluid which separates from the blood 
when it coagulates. (L.) In Phillips, cd. 1706. — L. serum, whry, 
serum. 4 'Gk. 6pus, whey ; Skt. sara(s), adj. flowing ; sb. whey. (But 
see Brugmann, i. § 466.) Der. ser-ous. 

BERVAXj, the .S. African tiger-cat. (F. — Port. — L.) A name 
now applied to the tiger-cat of S. Africa. But in a tr. of Buffon 
(1792), ch. XX, we read : — ‘ The maraputia, which the Portuguese in 
India call serval (says Vincent Maria) is a wild and ferocious animal, 
much larger than the wild cat.' The word is therefore Portuguese. 
Vieyra gives lobo cental, ' the lynx ; ’ where lobo means wolf (L. lupus), 
ami eerval (like Span, cental) is said to be an adj., from eerva, a liind. 
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mmjt. cerua, a. hind. Cf. L. lupus ceruarius (F. loup eeruier), a lynx 
(Pliny) ; be cause it hunts deer. See Hart. 

gSHVH, to attend on another, wait upon obediently. (F.— L.) 
MI£. seruen, Havelok, 1230; seruien, Ancren Riwie, p. la, 1 . 4 from 
bottom. -iF. servir, to serve.— L. seruire, to serve. Cf. L. seruus^ a 
servant, slave, seruare, to keep, protect. Der. serv-ant, ME. seruaunt, 
struant, Chaucer, C. T. 11104 (f 79 *) » Ancren Riwie, p. 428, 1 . 9, 
from F. servant f serving;, pres. part, of servir^ to serve; server; 
serv-iee^ ME. seruise, Layamon, 8071, from OF. servise, service ^ from 
T.. seruitium, service, servitude ; service-able^ Levins ; disservice. Also 
servile^ Irvins, from L. serudis ; servile-lyt servil-i-ty ; servit-or, prob. 
suggested by F. serviteur, *a servant, servitor* (Cot.), rather than 
borrowed directly from L. seruitor ; serv-it~ude, sjielt servitute, Chaucer, 
C. T. 8674 (£ 79 ^)> from F. servitudCf from L. acc. seruitudinem. 
Also ser/f sergeant ; conservCf deserve^ disserve^ misserve, observe^ 
preserve^ reserve, subserve ; desert (2), un-deserving, un-deserv-ed, 
&c. 

8BB VIC E -TRSiE, a kind of wild pear-tree. (L. ami £.) Here 
service is a curious substitution for ME. serves (in Northern dialect 
servis), which is the pi. of a form * serf at *serve (not used) repre- 
senting the AS. syrfe, a service-tree, also called in AS. syrf-tremu. 
Here syrf is not an E. word, but adapted from L. sorbus, a service- 
tree. The ME. serves — L. sorhn, berries of the same. For details 
sec Notes on Eng. Etym., p. 266. 

SESSION, the sitting or assembly of a court. (F. — L.) In Shak. 
Oth. i. 2. 86. — F. session, not noticed by Cotgrave, though in use in 
the 1 2th cent. (Littre). — L. sessionem, acc. of sessio, a sitting, session ; 
cf. sessus, pp. of sedere, to sit, cognate with £. Sit, q.v. 

SET (i), to place, fix, plant, assign. (E.) ME. setten, pt. t. sette, 
jip. set. ‘ Thei setten Jhcsu on hym ;* ^Vyclif, Luke, xix. 35. AS. 
setian, to set; Grein, ii. 432. Causal of AS. sittan, to sit; for 
*satiaH, from sat, oldest form of pt. t. of sittan. See 811 . 4 * 1 ) 0 . 
zetten ; Icel. setja ; Dan. sastte ; Swed. sfitte ; G. setzen ; Goth, satjan. 
Teut. type *satjan- ; from *sat, 2nd grade of *setjan-, to sit Der. 
set, sb.. Rich. Ill, v. 3. 19; set-nff, sb., sett-er, sb., sett-ing. Also 
sftt-ee, a seat with a long back (Todd'.s Johnson), of wl|ich the origin 
is by no means clear; it seems to be an arbitrary variation of the 
prov. E. settle, used in the same sense, with a substitution of the 
suffix -ee for -le ; this suffix ( -^F. -e, I., -atus) is freely used in English, 
as in referse, trust-ee; but it makes no good sense here. See 
Settle (I). 

SET (2), a number of like things. (F. — L.) * A set of beads;’ 
Rich. 11 , iii. 3. 147. When we speak of ‘ a set of things,' this is a 
jieculitar use of Beet, q.v. (Not allied to the verb to m/.)— OF. 
sette, variant of OF. secie, a sect; Supp. to Godefroy.— L. secta, 
which often had the sense of ‘set 'in old wills. Cf. Ital. setta. See 
my Notes on £. Etym., p. 269. A set = a. suit ; see Suit. 

BETON, an artificial irritation under the skin. (F.—L.) *Seton, 
is when the skin of the neck, or other part, is taken up and run thro* 
with a kind of pack-iieedle, and the wound afterwards ke])t open 
with bristles, or a skean of thread, silk, or cotton,’ dec. ; Phillips, ed. 
1706. — F. se/on, in use in the 16th cent. ; Littre cites *une aiguille k 
seton enhlee d’un fort fil’^a needle with a seton, threaded with a 
strong thread ; where seton is a thick thread. Formed from a Late L. 
type *seto (acc. sStOnem) ; derived from L. seta, a bristle, thick stiff 
hair, which in l.atc L. also meant silk (Ducange). See Satin. 
SETTEE, a kind of seat. ( E.) * The soft settee * ; Cowper, The 

T.*isk, i. 75 ; see under Set (1). 

SETTIiE (0, a long bench with a high back. (E.) Also used 
generally in the sense of ‘ seat ’ or * bench ;* sec Ezek. xliiL 14, 17, 
20, xlv. 19. *Seile, a sent E. D. S. Gloss. 11 . 17. ME. setel, settl. 

* Opon the setil of his magest^ ' - upon the scat of Ilis majesty, i. e. 
upon His royal seat; Pricke of Conscience, 6122. ’On ^ setle of 
unhele ' in the seat of ill-health ; O. Eng. Horn. ii. 59. AS. setl, 
a seat, Grein, ii. 432.<f-G»th. sitls, a scat, throne ; OHG. sezzal ; G. 
sessel ; Du. Txtel. p. All from Teut. root *set, Idg. ^SED, to sit ; 
cf. L. sel-la (for *sed-la), whence £. se'l, a saddle; see Bell (2) 
and Sit. Der. settle (2). Doublet, sell (2). 

SETTIiE (2), to fix, become fixed, adjust. (£.) Two distinct 
words have been confused ; in the peculiar sense ‘ to compose or ad- 
just a quarrel,’ the source is different from that of the commoner 
verb, and more remote. A. M E. setlen, trans. to cause to rest, intrans, 
to sink to rest, subside. ‘ Til >6 semli sunne was setled to rente ’ — 
till the seemly sun had sunk to rest, Will, of Paleme, 2452. ' Him 
thoughtc a goshauk . . . Setlith on his beryng*-it seemed to him 
that a goshawk settles down on his cognisance (?), King Alisaunder, 
484; and see 1 . 488. AS. setian, to settle down, to fix. ’ Setlal sai- 
mearas ' — the mariners fix (or anchor) their vessels (Grein). Cf. AS. 
i^tl-gang, the going to rest of the sun, sunset ; from AS. se/#/, aseat ; 
Grein, ii. 432. Thus the lit. sense of settle is ‘ to take a seat’ or ’ to 
act as in a fixed scat’ See Settle (i). B. At the same time, the | 


lieculiar sense ‘to settle a quarrel’ appears to have been borrowed 
from ME. sajtlen, saktlen, saujtlen, to reconcile, make peace, J’. 
Plowman, B. iv. 2 (footnote). ‘Now saghtel, now strife* — now we 
make peace, now wc strive; Pricke of Conscience, 1470. Sailed 
appeased, reconciled, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 230, 1139* AS. 
saktlian, to reconcile ; * g 5 de men . . . sahtloden heom ’ goM men 
reconciled them; A. S. Cliron. an. 1066; MS. Laud 636, ed. Thorpe, 
i* 337 i ace also p. 384, 1 . 19.— AS. saht, reconciliation; A. S. Chroii. 
ed. Thorpe, i. 385, 1. 2 ; a word borrowed from Icel. satt, seett, re- 
conciliation, peace; which Noreen (S 73) connects with L. saneius, 
holy. Also sometimes spelt seld, the verb occurring as sektlian 
(Toller), p. That these two verbs were actually confused, we have 
evidence in the fact that, conversely, the ME. sajtlen, to reconcile, 
was also used in the sense of subside or become calm. ‘ J^e se 
sa^tled therwith ’ — the sea subsided; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, C. 
232. We even find the intermediate form sattle ; ‘ Muche sorje 
Jienne satteled vpon segge lonas’-much sorrow then settled on the 
man Jonah; id. C. 409. Der. settl-er; se/Z/e-menr, with F. suffix 
-ment. 

SEVEN, a cardinal numlier, six and one. (E.) ME. eeuen, 
seuene; P. Plowman, B. iv. 86. The final -e is prob. the mark of a 
pi. form ; both forms occur. A.S. seofon, also seofone, seven ; Grein, 
li. 437 ; the final -e marks the plural, and is unoriginal ; early form, 
st&tin.^Du. zeven ; Icel. sj6, sjau ; Dan. syv ; Swed. sju ; OilG. sibun, 
G. sieben; Goth, sibun.^-1,. septem; Gk. {irrd; W. saith; Gael. 
seachd; Irisli seacht; Russ. sem{e); Lithuan. septyni; Skt. saptan. 
p. All from Idg. type *sept»m, seven ; origin unknown. Der. seven- 
ftdd, AS. seofon-feald ; seven-teen, AS. seo/on-tyne, from seo/on, seven, 
and tyn, ten ; seven-teen-th, AS. seo/on-teoda, but formed by analogy, 
by adding -th to seventeen ; seven-ty, AS. kundseofontig (by dropping 
kund, for which sec Hundred) ; seven-ti-etk. Also seven-tk, formed 
by adding -th ; AS. seo/oda. 

SEVER, to separate, cut apart. (F. — L.) ‘I sever, I departc 
thynges asonder, le separe ;’ Palsgrave. ME. seueren, Clawain and 
the Grene Knight, 1797. —OF. sevrer (Burguy). Cf. Ttal. severare, 
sevrare.tmh. separdre, to separate; see Separate. Der. sever-al, 
sever-al-ly, of which Sir T. More has severally. Works, p. 209 h; 
from OF. several. Late L. sipardle, a thing separate or a thing that 
separates (Ducange) ; as if from a L. adj. *separdlis. Also severance ; 
dissever; dis-sever-ance ; cf. OV. dessevrance (Burguy). Doublet, 
sepa rate. 

SEVERE, austere, serious, strict. (F. — L.) In Shak. Oth. ii. 3. 
301. — OF. severe, ‘ severe,’ Cot. ; mod. F. srviVr. — L. seuerus, severe; 
orig. reverenced, respected (of jiersons), hence serious, grave (in 
demeanour). Der. severe-ly ; sever-i-ty, from MF, sevfriti, ‘ severity ; ’ 
Cot. 

SEW (i), to fasten together with thread. (E.) Pronounced .io. 
ME. sowen, P. Plowman, B. vi. 9 ; more commonly sewen, id. C. ix. 
8; Wyclif, Mark, ii. 21. AS. siwian, Mark, ii. 21 ; Gen. iii. 7.+ 
Icel. syja; Dan. sye ; Swed. sy ; OlIG. siuwan, siwan ; Goth, siujan. 
+L. suere ; Lithuan. suti ; Russ, skit'^e) ; Skt. siv, to sew, whence 
sutra-, thread. Cf. Gk. naa-avuv, to sew together. And see 
Hymen, p. All fn>m the ^SIW, losew; Fick, i. 229. Der. 
sew-er, sew-ing; also seam, q.v. 

SEW (2), to follow; the same as Sue, q.v. 

SEWER (l), an underground passage for water, large drain. 
(F.— L.) Frequently spelt shore, which represented a common 
pronunciation ; still preserved in i 9 Aore-(/iYch = sewer-ditch, in Ixmdon. 
Spelt sure, Troil. v. i. 83, cd. 1623. [To be kept distinct from the 
verb sew, to drain, to dry. * Sewe ponds ’-drain ponds, Tusser’s 
Husbandry, cap. 15. § 17 (E.D. S.) ; p. 32. Note also sew, sb., as 
in ’ the towne sinkc, the common sew,' Nomenelator, ed. 1 585, p. 391 ; 
cited in Ilalliwell, s. v. seugk. These are prob. from OF. essuier, 
estter, to dry (Burguy) ; gen. used in the sense ‘ to wi^ie dry,’ but the 
true etym. sense is to drain dry, deprive of moisture, as in English. 
Cot. has essuier, 'to dry up.’ — L. exsiicdre, exsucedre, to deprive of 
moisture, suck the juice from. — L. ex, out, away ; and siictis, juice, 
moisture, from the same root as L. sugere, to suck, and E. such ; see 
Buck.] p. But sewer, sb., is really an adaptation of OF. seuwiere, 
a sluice of a fishpond, for letting off water ; also spelt sewiere ; see 
examples in Goaefiroy, s. v. sewiere, and in Ducange, s. v. seweria. — 
L. *ex-aqudria ; like R eiuer from L. aquaria. Cf. Late L. exaqud- 
torium, a channel for draining ; from ex out, and aqua, water. Der. 
sewer-age ; also sew-age, formed directly from the verb sew. ^ The 
F. suffix -age in these words is an indication of the F. origin of sew 
and sewer. 

SEWER (2), the ofKcer who formerly set and removed di.shcs, 
tasted them, &c. (F. — L.) In Ilalliwell. Baret (1580) has ; ‘ The 
Sewer of the kitekin, Anteambulo fercularius ; The Sewer which tasteth 
ike meate, Escuyer de cuisine.’ ‘ Seware, at mete, Depositor, dapifer, 
sepulator;’ Prompt. Parv., p. 454. On the same page we have: 
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* Seuyn, ur sctte mete, Fcrculo. sepnlo ; ' and : ' Seutf ccpulatum.' 
A. Jt is therefore clear, that, in the 15th century, the word seto-er 
was regarded as being formed from a verb to sewe, that had really 
Iwen evolved from sewer, sb. Hut we find, in the N. £. Diet., s. v. 
asseour, that the two forms asseour and sewer were used to denote 
' one who sets meat on a table ; * evidently allied to sewyn, to set 
meat, above. Of these asseaur is the fuller form. — OK. asseour, used 
in speaking of the service of a table ; ‘ gui fait asseoir ; ’ Godefroy. — 
OF. asseoir, to seat, set. — L. assidere, to sit beside, to attend upon ; 
cf. AsBiduoua. — L. ad, near ; and sedere, to sit, cognate with £. sit. 
Hence sewer is * one who .sets a table ; ’ of K. origin ; possibly confused 
with the native sb. sew, pottage, from AS. stlaw, juice. 

8£X, the distinction V-tween male and female, characteristics of 
such a distinction. (F. — L.) In Shakk Temp. iii. 1. 49. — F. sexe, ‘a 
sex, or kind ; ’ Cot. — L. sexum, acc. of sexus, sex. Cl. seetts, n., sex. 
Perhaps orig. * a division ; ’ from seeare, to cut. Dor. sex-u-al, a late 
word, from L. sexu-alis, formed with suffix -alis from sexu-, decl. 
stem of sexus ; sex-u-alJy, seX'U-al-i-ty, 

SEXAGEN’ART, belonging to sixty. (T«) In Phillips, cd. 1706. 
— L. sexagenarius, belonging to sixty. — sexageni, sixty each ; dis- 
tributive form from sexaginta, sixty. — L.. sex, six ; and -ginta, for 
-cinta, short for *decinta, tenth, from decern, ten. See Six and Ten. 
Der. sexagenari^an, Phillips. 

SEXAQESIMA. the second Sunday lx:forc Lent. (L.) So 
called because about the sixtieth day before ICastcr. In Blount's 
Gloss., ed. 1674; earlier, in Prayer-books.— L. sexiigesima, lit. 
sixtieth ; agreeing with dies, day, understood. Fcm. of sexagesitnus, 
sixtieth. Allied to sexaginta, sixty. See Sexagenary. Der. 
sexagesim~al. 

SEXEZOflAL, hapjiening every six years, lasting six years. 
(L.) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. Formed, with suffix -al, from 
L. sexenni~um, a jieriod of six years. — L. sex, six ; and annus, a year 
(becoming enni~ in composition). Sec Six and Annala. Der. 
sexennial-l^ 

BEXTAITT, the sixth part of n circle. (I..) Chieily used to 
mean an ojitical instrument, furnished with an arc extending to 
a sixth part of a circle. But in earlier use in other senses. * Sextant, 
a coin less than that called quadrant by the third part . . the sixth 
part of any measure;' Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — L. sextant-, stem 
of sextans, the sixth part of an as, a coin, weight. Formed with 
suffix -ans (like that of a pres. part, of a verb in -are) from sexi-, 
stem of sextus, sixth, ordinal of sex, six. See Six. Der. (from 
sext-ile, Milton, F. 1 « x. 659 ; also sextuple, q.v. 

SEXTOST, a sacristan ; see Saoristan. 

SEXTUPLE, sixfold, having six parts. (L.) ‘ Whose length . . 
is sextuple unto his breadth ; * Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iv. c. 5. 
S la. Coined from sextu-s, sixth, just as qundru-ple is from quadru- 
(used for quartus) with the sense of fourth. The suffix -pie answers 
to h. -plic-, stem of -flex, as in du-plex, com-plex. See Quadruple 
and Sextant. 

BFOBZAJNTDO, with special emphasis; in music. (Ital.— L.) 
Ital. s/orzando, lit. * constraining ’ or ‘ forcing ; ’ pres. part, of sforzare, 
to force, lit. *lo force out.’ — L. ex, out, strongly (whence Ital. »-); 
and Late L. fortia, force (Ital. forza), from L. fartis, strong. Sw 
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SHABBY, mean, paltry. (l\.) Merely a doublet of scabby, by 
the usual change of AS. sc to K sh. Shabby is the native £. equiva- 
lent t»f the Scand. scably. ‘ They were very shabl^ fellows, pitifully 
mounted, and worse armed ; ’ Lord Clarendon, Diary, Dec. 7, 1688. 
Cf. ‘ They mostly had short hair, and went in a shabbed condition ; * 
A. Wood, Athen. Oxon. Fast. ii. 743 (Todd). We find shabbyd for 
scabbed in P. Plowman, C. x. 264. From AS. sceab, sceeb, a scab, itch. 
See Sca b. Per, shnhbi-ly, shabbi-ness, 

SHACXLE, a fetter, chain to coniine the limbs, clog. (£.) ME. 
schakkyl, schakle. Prompt. Parv. ; pi. scheakeles, Ancren Riwle, p, 94, 
1 . 25. AS. seeacul, a bond ; Voc. 107. 10. For an older form *scacul. 
^Icel. skokull, the pole of a carriage ; Swed. skakel, the loose shaft 
of a carriage ; Dan. skagle, a trace (for a carriage) ; MDu. schakel, 
* the links or ringes [read link or ring! of a chaine ; * schaielen van een 
net, * the masches [meshes] of a net ;* Hexham, The orig. sense 
is a loose band or bond, hence a trace, single link of a chain, loose- 
hanging fetter. Perhaps named from its shaking about, as distinct 
from a firm bond ; cf. Low G. schake, shank. From AS. sceacan, 
seacan, to shake. .See Shake. Cf. Icel. skbhdl, from skaka', 
Dan. ikagli, from skage, to shift, orig. to shake ; Swed. dial, skak, 


I a chain, link (Rietz). Der. shackle, verb, MK sekaklen, Prompt. 
Parv. 

SHAD, a fish. (E.) ‘ Like bleeding shads ; * Beaum. and Fletcher, 

' Love’s Cure, Act ii. sc. a (Clam). * And there the eel and shad 
sometimes are caught ; ’ John Dennys, Secrets of Angling (before 
A.D. 1613) ; in Eng. (iamer, ed. Arber, i. 171. ‘A shadde, a fishe, 
aeon ; ’ 1 xvins. AS. sceadd, a shad ; Thorpe, Diplom. Ailvi Saxonici, 
p. 544. Cf. prov. G. sehade, a sh^ (Fliigcl). We also find Irish 
and Gael, sgadan, Olrish scatdn, with the sense of ‘herring;’ W. 
ysgadan, pi. h errin gs. 

SHADDOCK, a tree of the orange genus ; also its fruit. (E.) 
Sir IT. Sloane mentions the shaddock-tree in his Catalogus Plantarum 
(1696). In Stedman’s Surinam (i 79 <>)* tells us that it was 

brought to the W. Indies by a Captain Shaddock ; this was in the 
17th century (before 1696). 

SHADE, SHADOW, obscurity, partial darkness. (F..) These 
are but two forms of one word ; the latter form representing the dat. 
case. ME. sehade. Will, of P.nleme, 22 ; schadne, id. 754. From 
AS. seeadu, shadow, fem. (Grein, ii. 398, 401), we have the MF.. 
whade, E. shade. From AS. dat. sceadwe we have ME. schadwe, E. 
shadow', cf. also ME. seheadewe, Ancren Riwle, p. 190, 1 . 24.*f>l)u. 
sehaduw, shadow ; G. schatten, ^ade ; OIIG. scato (gen. scatewes), 
shade; Goth, skadus. + Irish and G.iel. sgath, shadow, shade, 
shelter; Olrish «cd/A, Corn, scml, shade; Gk. triniros, iriroTi'a, dark- 
ness, gloom. p. All from Idg. base *skot-. Der. shade, verb, 
Court of Love, 1 . 1272; shad-er; shad-y, S]x:iiser, F. Q. i. l. 7 ; 
shad-i-ly, -ness ; shadow, verb, ME. schadowen, Allit. Poems, ed. 
Morris, A. 42, AS. seeadwian, scadwian, Ps. xc. 4 (ed. Spelnian^ ; over- 
shadow, AS. ofersceadwian, Mark, ix. 7; shadow-y, MK. shadewy, 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 4, 1 . 40. Doublet, shed (2). 
SHADOOF. a contrivance for raising water. (Arab.) From 
Arab, shdduf (not in Rich. Diet.) ; an Egyptian-Arabic word ; sec 
Lane’s Modem Egyptiims. 

SHAFT, an arrow, smoothed pole, column, cylindrical entrance 
to a mine. (E.) The orig. sense is ‘ shaven ’ roil, a stick smoothed 
into the shape of a spear-]>ole or an arrow. ME. shaft, sehaft, an 
•arrow, Chaucer, C. T. 1364 (A 1362) ; Pari, of Foules, 180. AS. 
sceaft, a shaft of a si>ear, dart ; Grein, ii. 403. For scaf-t, formed 
with suffix -t (Idg. -to-') from scaf-, stem of ]>p. of scafan, to shave; 
see Shave.+Du. schacht (for wAn/f, like Du. lucht for /»//, air); 
from sehaven,to smooth, plane; Icel. skapt, better shaft, a shaved 
stick, shaft, missile; Dan. shaft, a handle, hnft ; Swed. shaft, 
handle; G. sehaft. Tent, tyjies *«^rrt/.#o2, m., *skaf-tom, n. Prob. 
further allied to CJk. OKrjn-Tfwv, a scejitre. Dor. axan-rov, a staJ, 
sceptre; L. scap-us, a shaft, stem, stalk. i Idth. shap- 

oti, to shave, cut, ^ I'he ME. sehaft. in the 8en.se of ‘ creature,’ 
is from AS. sceppan, to sha])C, make ; see Shape. Dor. shaft-ed. 
BHAQ, rough h.air, rough cloth. (E.) ' Of the same kind is the 
goat-hart, and differing only in the beard and long .shag about the 
shoulders ;’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. viii. c. 33 (Of the shag-haired 
and bearded stagge like to a goat). ♦ With rugged beard, ana hoaric 
shagged heare ; ’ Spenser, F. (J. iv. 5. 34. Shak. has shag for shaggy, 
Venus, 295 ; also shag-haired, 2 Hen. VI, iii. I. 367. I know of 
no instance in ME. A.S. sceaega’, ‘Coma,/««, sceaega ; Comosus, 
sceaegede;' Voc. 379. 41 ; 380. i4.<flccl. skegg, Swed. shiigg, a 
beard; Dan. skjatg, a beard, barb, awn, wattle; cf. Icel. skaga, to 
jut out, project ; whence also Icel. skagi, a low cape or head-land 
(Shetland skaw). The orig. sense is ‘roughness.’ See Shaw. 
Der. shagg-y, shagg-i-ness ; also shagg-ed, as above. Shag tobacco 
is rough tobacco; cf. Shakespeare^ ‘fetlocks shag and long;’ 
Venus, 295. 

SHAGBEEMT, a rough-grained leather, shark’s skin. (F.- 
Turkish.) ^Shagreen, a sort of rough-grained leather;’ Phillips, 
ed. 1 706. He also spells it chagrin. — F. chagrin, shagreen. It was 
orig. made of the skin (of the back only) of the horse, wild ass, or 
mule ; afterwards, from the skin of the shark. See the full account 
in Devic, Supp. to Littre. — Turk, sdghri, saghri, the back of a horse ; 
also, shagreen, Zenker, Turk. Diet. p. 561 ; and Devic. Cf. Pers. 
saghri, shagreen ; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 354. See Chag^. 
SHAH, a king of Persia. (I^ers.) Spelt show in Blount’s Gloss., 
cd. 1674, and in Herbert’s Travels, ed. 1665. -Pers. ‘hah, a. king; 
Palmer, Pers. Diet col. 374. Remarkably shortened from OPers. 
khsdyathiya, a king; prob. orig. an adj., signifying ‘mighty;* and 
formed (with lengthened «) from khsayathi, might, sb. ; allied to 
Skt. kshalra-m, dominion. -OPers. khsi (Skt. kskf), to rule, have 
power. Cf. Ck. XTaofiai, I possess. Horn, $ 772 ; Brugmonn, i. 
§ 920. Der. check, cheek-er, cheek-ers, check-mate, chess ; also pa-sha 
or pa-cha. Doublet, clwch, sb. 

SH AK E, to agitate, jolt, keep moving, make to tremble ; also to 
shher, tremble. (E.) ME. schaken, shaken) pt. t. sehook, shook, 
Chaucer, C. T, 2267 (A 2265) ; pp. sehaken, shaken, shake, id. 408. 
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AS. sceaean, seacan, pt. t. seoc, pp. seeaeen, seaeen’, Grcin, ii. 401. 
^Icel. skaka^ pt. t. skok, pp. skakinn ; Swed. tkaka ; Dan. skage^ to 
shift, veer. Tent, type *skakan-. Cf. also Skt. khaj, to move to and 
fro, hence, to chnm ; from V^KAG, to move to and fro. Pick, 
iii. 339, i. 804. Der. shake, sb., a late word, Hcrl>crt, Church 
Porch, St. 38 ; skak-y, shak-i-ness ; skack-Ie. Also Shakespeare. Also 
shock, q.v., shog, q. v.,7uj', q.v., shank, q.v. 

SHAKO, a kind of military cap. (F. — I long. —Slav.) Modern; 
F. shako or sehako (Littre). — Hungarian esako (pron. chaako), a cap, 
shako ; see Littre and Mahn’s Webster. Spelt tsako, and explained 
as a Hungarian cap, in Dankovsky’s Magyar Lexicon, ed. 1833, 
p. 900. He supposes it to be of Slavonic origin, not a real Magyar 
word. Miklosicn (p. ay) gives the OSlav. form as cakoninii. 
SHAl.£,a rock of a slaty structure. (G.) A term of geology, 
borrowed (like gneiss, quartz, and other geological terms) from 
German. — G. schale, a shell, peel, husk, rind, scale; whence srkai- 
gebirge, a mountain formed of thin strata. Cognate with £. shale, a 
shell, Shak. Hen. V, iv. 2. 18 ; pmv. K. Jsale, thin strata (E. D.D.) ; 
also with scale ; see Scale (i). Der. shal-y. Doublet, scale (i). 
SHALL, 1 am bound to, I most. (E.) ME. shal, schal, often 
with the sense of ‘ is to ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 733 (A 731) ; pt. t. sholde, 
seholde, shulde (mod. E. should), id. 964 (A 962). AS. sceal, an old 
past tense used as a present, and thus conjugal^ ; ie sceal, sceedt, 
he sceal ; ]) 1 . sculon, sculun, or sceolun. Hence was formed a pt. t. 
scolde, or sceolde, pi. sceoldon. The form of the inhn. is sculan, to 
owe, to be under an obligation to do a thing; Grein, ii. 413. 
Hence mod. E. I shall properly means * 1 am to,' 1 must, as dis- 
tinguished from I will, iiroi)crly * 1 am ready to,' 1 am willing to ; 
but the orig. sense of compulsion is much weakened in the case of I 
the first person, though its force is retained in thou shalt, he shall, 
they shall. The verb following it is put in the infin. mood ; as, ic 
sceal gun = I must go ; hence the mod. use as an auxiliary verb.-f- 
Du. zal, I shall ; ik zoude, 1 should ; infin. zullen ; Icel. ska/, pi. 
skulum ; pt. t. skyldi, skyldu ; infin. skulu ; Swed. skall ; pt. t. skulle ; 
infin. sk^a ; Dan. skal ; pt. t. skulde ; infin. skulle ; G. soil, pt. t. 
sollte ; infin. stdlen (the k being lost, as in Dutch) ; Goth, skal, pi. 
skulum ; pt. t. skulda ; inhn. skulan. All from Teut. type *skal, 

1 owe, am in debt, am liable ; a sense which is clearly preserved in 
AS. scyld, guilt, i.e. desert of punishment, G. schuld, guilt, fault, 
debt. We also find Lithuan. skelh, 1 am indebted, skdeti, to owe, 
be liable. See Fick, iii. 334. y. Probably further allied to L. 
seelus, guilt, and Skt. skhal, to stumble, err, fail. 

SHALLOON, a light woollen stuff. (F.) * Shalloon, a sort of 
woollen stuff, chiefly used for the linings of coats, and so call'd from 
Chalons, a city of France, where it was first made;' Phillips, ed. 
1706. We find chalotts, i.c. a coverlet made at Chalons, even in 
Chaucer, C. T. 4138 (A 4140). — F. C&a/o».s, or Chalons-sur^Marne, 
a town in France, 100 miles £. of Paris. * Sa seulc robe . . ^tait de 
ras de Chalons ; ’ Scarron, Virg. iv. (Littri^, s. v. ras, § 9). Cf. AF. 
ChalouHs, cloth of Chalons, Liber Albus, pp. 225, 231. Chalons 
takes its name from the tribe of the Catalauni, who lived in that 
neighbourhood. 

SHALLOP, a light boat. (F. — Du.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 7. 27. 
— F. ehaloupe, ‘ a shalloi>, or small boat ; ’ Cot. — Du. sloep, a sloop ; 
MDu. sloepe, 'a sloope; ’ Hexham. ^Hence also Span, chalupa 
(also Port, chalupa), ‘ a small light ve.s8el, a long boat,* Neuman. 
Minsheu’s Span. Did., ed. 1623, \\o.% chalupa, *a flat-bottomed boat.' 
The occurrence of shallop in Spenser’s F. Q. shows that it is rather 
an old word in our ow'n language. The Ital. form is seialuppa. 
Doublet, sloop, c|.v. 

SHALLOT, BHALOT, a kind of onion. (F. - L. - Gk. -Heb.) 
Added by Todd to Johnson ; it is also spelt escAo/ot. — M F. esehalote, 
esehalotte, ‘ a cive or chive,’ i. e. a kind of onion ; Cot. Mod. F. 
I'chalote. The form eschalots is a variant, or corruption, of OF. 
escalogne, a shallot ; Roquefort. — L. ascaldnia, a shallot ; fern, of 
Asealonius, adj., belonging to Ascalon ' Ascalonia, little onions or 
scalions, taking that name of Ascalon, a city in Jury ; ' Holland, tr. 
of Pliny, b. xix. c. 6. — Gk. 'AanaXuiu, Ascalon, one of the chief 
cities of the Philistines, on the W. coast of Palestine ; Smith, Class. 
Diet. — Heb. AshqelOn. See Joshua, xiii. 3 ; &c. 

SHALLOW, not deep. (E.) ME. scAa/owe. * Schold, or sehtdowe, 
no3te depe;’ Prompt. Parv. p. 447 ; Trevisa, iii. 131, 1 . 7 ; shald, 
Barbour, Bruce, ix. 354. Not found in AS. ; but evidently from a 
base *seeal-, which occurs again in ME. schot-d, schal-d (above), of 
which the AS. form was sceald, shallow. This AS. seeald is not in 
the Dictt., but frequently occurs in A. S. Charters ; as shown by 
Mr. Stevenson, Phil. Soc. Trans., 1895-8, p. 53a. Thus, in Birch, 
Cart Saxon, ii. 485, we find : * on scealdan ford ; ' and in the same, 

*• S 93 f we have ; ‘ set scealdan fleote. AS. scetdd represents a Teut. 1 
type *skailfi&z (Idg. type *skalt 6 s). Cf. also prov. E. shall, shaul, 
shallow. Perlmps allied to Low G. sehaal, schalig, G. schal, \ 


insipid, stale, said of liquids when little is left in the vessel. Der. 
shallow-ness. And see shoal (2). 

BHALM, the same as Bhawm, q. v. 

SHAM, o trick, verb ; a pretence, sb. (E.) ' Sham, pretended, 
false; also, a flam, cheat, or trick ; To sham one, to put a cheat or 
trick on him ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1 706. * A meer sham and disguise ; ' 
Stillingfleet, vol. iv. ser. 9 (R.). * They . . found all this a sham ; ' 
Dampicr’s Voyages, an. 1688 (R.). burlier, in 1677, we find : 
* Shamming is telling you an insipid, dull lye with a dull face, which 
the sly wag the author only laughs at himself; and making himself 
believe *tis a good jest, puts the sham only upon himself;’ Wycherley, 
The l*lain Dealer, iii. 1. We find also the slang expression Mo 
sham Abraham ' — to pretend to be an Abraham-man, or a man from 
Bedlam hospital; sec Abraham-men in N.nres, and in llottcn's Slang 
Dictionary. To sham appears to be merely the Northern E. form of 
to shame, to put to shame, to disgrace, whence the sense ‘ to trick ' 
may easily have arisen. Sham for shame is very common in the 
North, and appears in Brockett, and in the Whitby, Mid -Yorkshire, 
Swaledale, and Holderncss Glossaries (E. D. S.). ‘ Wheea’s sham is 
it’ — whose fault is it? Whitby Gloss. Cf. Icel. skbmm, a shame, 
outrage, disgrace. SeeBhame. ^ The exolanation in North’s 
Examen, 1740, p. 256, is neither clear nor hclplul; he confuses 
sham with ashamed. 

SH AMBLE , to walk awkwardly. (E.) A weakened form of 
scamhle, to scramble ; cf. prov. E. scambling, sprawling, Hereford 
(Hall.). * By that shambling in his walk, it should be my rich old 
banker, Gomex ;’ Dryden, Span. Friar, Act i. sc. 2. Scamhle, to 
scramble, struggle, is in Shak. Much Ado, v. 1. 94; K. John, iv. 
3. 146 ; lien. V, i. T. 4. It seems to be an E. word ; see Shamble and 
Seamble in the E. D. I). But it is difficult to find cogn.ate words in 
other languages. Cf. skimhle-skamhle, wandering, wild, confused, 

I Hen. IV, iii. i. 154. 

BHAMBLEB, stalls on which butchers expose meat for sale ; 
hence, a slaughter-house. (L.) ‘ As summer-flies are in the shambles ; ’ 
Oth. iv. 2. 66. Shambles is the pi. of shamble, a butcher’s bench or 
stall, lit. a bench ; and shamble is formiHl, with excrescent b, from 
MIC. sehamel, a bench, orig. a stool ; see Ancren Riwlc, p. 1 66, hole e. 
AS. seamel, a stool; ful~seamel, a foot -stool ; Matt. v. 35. — L, 
scamellum, a little bench or stool (White) ; allied .0 seamnum, a step, 
bench, seabellum, a foot-stool. The orig. sense is ’ prop.’ Cf. L. 
scapus, a shaft, stem, stalk ; Gk. OKrfnrtiv, to pro]), also to throw. 
Bri^mann, i. § 241 (a). 

BHAME, consciousness of guilt, disgrace, dishonour. (E.) ME. 
schame, shame, W'yelif, l.ukc, xiv. 9. AS. sceamu, seamu, shame ; 
Grein, it. 403.>f>lce\. skbmm (stem skamm-) a wound, shame; Dan. 
skami Swed. skam\ G. scham. p. Teut. type *skama, f., shame ; 
Fick, iii. 332. Allied to Goth, skanda, shame, G. schande. Der. 
shame, verb, AS. sceamiaa, scamian, (irein ; shame-Jul, spelt scheome- 
Jtd, Ancren Riwle, p. 302, 1 . 23 ; shame ful~ly, shame-ful-ness •, shame- 
less, AS. scam-leas, iElfred, tr. of Gregory’s Past. Care, c. xxxi (ed. 
Sweet, p. 204) ; shame-less-ly, shame-less-ness ; also shame-faced, q. v. 
And sec sham. 

SHAMEFACED, modest. (E.) A corniption of shamefasl, 
by a singular confusion with face, due to the fact that shame is 
commonly expressed by the ap]x;arancc of the face ; see Face. We 
find shamefastness in Six»nser, F. Q. iv. 10. 50 ; shame-faced in Shak. 
Rich. Ill, i. 4. 142, where the quailo ed. has shamefast (Schmidt). 
ME. schamefast, shamefast, Chaucer. C. T. 2057 (A 2055). AS. 
scamfaist, iElfred, tr. of Gregory’s Past. Care, c. xxxi (ed. Sweet, 
204).— AS. seamu, shame ; and fast, fast, firm ; see Shame and 
^ast. Der. shamefaced-ness, 

SHAMMY, BHAMOY, a kind of leather. (F. - G.) So called 
because formerly made from the chamois. ' Shamois, or Chamois, a 
kind of wild goat, whose skin, being rightly dressed, makes our true 
Shamois leather ; ’ Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. ‘ Shamoy, or Shamoy- 
leather, a soYt of leather made of the skin of the Shamoys\* Phillips, 
ed. 1706. — F. chamois, *a wilde goat, or shamois \ also the skin 
thereof dressed, and called ordinarily shamois leather ; ’ Cot. Cf. F. 
chamoiser, to prepare chamois leather; Littre. See Chamois. 
^ Taylor professes to correct this etymology, and, without a word 
of proof, derives it ‘ from Samland, a district on the Baltic,' with 
which it has but two letters, a and m, in common. There is no 
difTiculty, when it is lemcmbercd that shamoy-leather could only have 
been prepared from the chamois at first ; other skins were soon 
substituted, as being cheaper, when a larger demand set in. I sec riu 
force in W'edgwootfs objection, that chamois skins were too scarce 
for general use. Imitations are always common. Cf. G. gemsen- 
leder, chamois leather ; from gemse, a chamois ! 

BHAMPOO, to squeeze and rub the body of another after a hot 
bath; to wash the head thoroughly with soap and water. (Hindu- 
stani.) A modem word; the o]>eration takes its name from the 
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aqoeering or kneading of the body with the knuckles, which forms 
a part of it, as properly performed. « Hind. cMniptm^ ‘(l) to join, 
(a) to stufT, thrust in, press, to shampoo or champoo ; * Shakespear, 
Hind. Diet. cd. 1849, p. 846. The initial letter is rightly eA, as in 
church. Vnle notes that £. shampoo may represent Hind, ehampo, 
the imperative of the above verb. 

SHAMBOCK, a species of clover. (C.) ‘Yf they fonnde a 
jdotte of water-cresses or shamrokes ; ’ Spenser, View of the State of 
Ireland, Glolie ed., p. 654, col. a.^Iridi seamroff, trefoil, dimin. 
of scamar, trefoil ; Gael, seantm/', shamrock, trefoil, clover. 
SHAITK, the lower part of the leg, a stem, (li.) MK. shanke^ 
fchankCf llavelok, 1903. AS. aeeanea, seanca\ John, xix. 3I, 32. 
£sp. used of the bone of the leg.^Dn. schonky a bone ; Dan. skank, 
the shank ; Swed. skank, leg. Allied to G. schhiken, the liam, sehenkel, 
the shank, leg ; Low G. sehake, shank. J’erhaps ultimately reliitcd 
to Shake. Dor. skhik-ery nun-cheon. 

BH.ANTY, a hut. (Irish.) From Irish scan, old, and itughy 
a house. Similar compounds, beginning with scan, arc common in 
Irish ; and the compound seantoigh, an old ruinous hut, is in actual 
use (Archiv f. n. Sprachen, evii. 112). 

SHAPB, to form, fashion, nda])t. (E.) ]<* ornicrly a strong verb. 

ME. shapen, schapen\ pt. t. shoopy ('haucer, C. T. i60yo (ti 1222); 
pp. shapen, shape, id. 1227 (A 1225). A new form.ition from the 
ME. sb. schap (AS. ^e-sceap) ; or from the pp., on the analogy of 
sceacan, to shake. The AS. verb is scieppan, sceppan, which has 
a weak infin. ( = (joth. skapjatt or ga-sknpjnn). JJut the verb is strong, 
with pt. t. scop, sceopy and pp. scapen, sctapen.^loA. skapa, pt. t. 
skdp’t Swed. skapa; Jlan. skahe; G. sehaffen, to create: pt. t. schnf, 
pp. geschaffen; cf. Goth, gaskapjan. Tent, type *.skapan- (also 
*skapjan-). ])t. t. *skop. Cf. I.ith. skattiti, to cut, hew. I’nigmunn,!. 
§ 701. Dor. shn/>e, sb., AS. gesceap, a creature, iK'atily. Grein ; 
shap ahle ; shap-er ; shapely, ME. schaply, Chaucer, C. T. 374 (A 372) ; 
shape-li-ness ; shape-less, shape-less-tiess. Heticc also the suffix -ship, 
AS. -scipe (as in friend-ship, i. e. friend-shape), cf. C . freund-schaft ; 
and the sufhx -scape in landscape, q. v. 

SHABD, SHEjIUD, a fragment. (E.) Commonly in the comp. 
pot-shard. * Shardes of stones, Fragmentum Inpidis; a shard of an 
earthen pot liaret (1580). The pi. shards is in Hamlet, v. i. 254. 
ME. scherd, Trompt. I'arv. p. 445. A.S. seeard, a fragment; Aillfreci, 
tr. of Ifoethius, c. xviii. § 1 (bk. ii. jir. 7) ; cf. seeard, cut, notched. 
Lit. * cut thing ; ’ from Tout. *skar, 2nd gratlc of *sker-an-, to cut. 
Sec Shear. C'f. Icel. skarO, a notch, skarSr, sheared, diminished. 

BHARH ( I j, a portion, part, division. (E.) Spelt schare in Pals- 
grave ; very rare in ME. in this sense ; schar, i. c. tlie groin, Wyclif, 

2 Kings, ii. 23, is the same word. AS. scearu, a rare word ; occurring 
in the comp, land-scearu, a share of land ; Grein. From Teut. *skar, 
and gratle of *sker-an-, to shear; see Shear. And si:e below. 
Der. share, verb, .Spenser, F. (,). iv. 8. 5 ; shar-er, share-holder, 

BH ABB (2), a plough-share. (E.) M E. .scAar#?, sAorf.’ ; P. Plow- 
man, B. iii. 306. AS. scear, a plough-share; vElfric’s tiloss., 1st 
word. From Teut. *skar, and grade of *sker-an-, to shear; see 
Shear. 

SHABK, a voracious fish, hound-fish. (F. — L.) The name of 
the fish is from the Tudor E. verb shark, to prowl ; to shark for a 
dinner, to try to get one ; to shark for a living. * Because they 
should not think 1 came to sharke (Jnly for vittailes;* Times* 
Whistle (E. E. T. S.), ji. 85. ‘ They shark for a hungry diet ; ’ Ben 

Jonson, Mercury Vindicated. Prob. Irom Noith F. (Picard) cherquier, 
e<iuivalcnt to OF. cercher (E. search), mod. F. chercher. Cf. cher- 
cher le hroust, ‘ to hunt after feasts ; ’ Cot. Godefroy has two 
cxx. of the S])elling cherquier. Cf. also Ital. cercare del pane, ‘ to 
shift for how to live,’ i. e. to shark (Torriano). — L. circ«r«, to go 
round, go about. ^ L. circus, a ring ; see Circus. And see Searon. 
Thus shark is only a variant of search, but was used in a special 
sense. Hence shark (1), a greedy fellow, one who lives by his wits, 
described in ch. 14 of Earle's Micro-co.smographie (162S); (2) a 
greedy fi.sh (in hlorio, s. v. Citarn). Der. shark-ing, voracious, 
greedy, prowling ; one of the Dram.atis Persona: of Love’s Cure (by 
Beaum. and I' letcher) is ‘ Alguazeir, a sharking panderly constable ; ’ 
shark «/-=to snaj) uji, Hamlet, i. i. 98. And hence fhark=& 
sharper, ns a slang term. Some connect the last word with G. 

schurke, a rogue ; but without any attempt to explain the diflTerence 
of vowels. Sewel’s Du. Diet, has : *schurk,a. shark, a rascal;* but 
this is merely a translation, not an identification. 

SHABPf cutting, trenchant, keen, severe, biting, shrewd. (10.) 
ME. sAorp, scAor/, Chaucer, C. T. 1653. AS. scearp; Grein, ii. 404. 
-^Du. scherp; Icel. skarpr ; Swed. and Dau. skarp ; G. scharf. Tout. 
type*skarpoz. Perhaps allied to scra/>«’. SeeBorape. Dex. sharp-ly, 
sharp-ness; sharp-er, one who acts sharply, a cheat; sharp-set, 
•-sighte d, nmit ed; sharp-en, to make sharp, Antony, ii. :. 25. 
SHAtTBB, to break in pieces. (E.) The Southern E. fotm of 


scatter; with a diffeicncc of meaning. ME. schateren, to scatter, to 
dash, said of a falling stream ; Gawayn and Grene Knight, 2083. 
AS. seaterian, to scatter, squander; A. S. Chron. an. 1137. Milton 
uses shatter with the sense of scatter at least twice ; P. L. x. 1066, 
Lycidas, 5 ; so also prov. E. shatter, to scatter (Kent). See Boatter. 
Doublet, scatter. v 

SHAVE, to pare, strip, cut off w slices, cut off hair. (E.) ME. 
shaven, schaven, formerly a strong verb ; pt. t fickoo/CmissTClt schoofe), 
Wyclif, I Chron. xix. 4, earlier text; the later text has shauyde. 
The strong pp. shaven is si ill in use. AS. sceafan, scafan ; pi. t. seof, 
pp. scafen; the pt. t. scuf occurs in iElfred, tr. of Beda, b. i. c. r, 
near the end. + Du. schaven, to scrape, plane wood ; ItxX.skafa ; Swed. 
skafva, to scrape ; Dan. skave, to scrajie ; Goth, skahan, 1 Cor. xi. 6 ; 
G. schaben. B. All from Teut. base SKA B, answering to V^QAI*, 
to cut, dig, whence Lithuan. skapoti, to shave, cut, Russ, skopiie, to 
castrate, Gk. auawrftv, to dig. Brugmann, i. §§ 569, 701* Der. 
shav-er, shaving; also shave-l-ing, with double dimin. suffix, cxjires- 
sive of contempt, applied to a priest with shaven crown, in Bale, 
King John, cd. Collier, p. 17, 1. if). Also scab, shalt-hy, shff-t. 
SHAW, a thicket, small wood. (E.) ME. schawe, shame. Chancer, 
C. T. 4365 (A 4367). AS. scaga, a shaw ; Diplomatarium yTui 
Saxonici, cd. Thorpe, p. 161, 1. 5.+lccl. skogr, a shaw, wood; 
Swed. skog ; Dan. skov. Allied to Icel. skagi, a ness (Noreen) ; 
NFries. skage, a nook of land ; cf. Icel. skaga, to jut out. Allied to 
Shag. 

BHAWli, a covering for the shoulders. ( Pers.) Added by Todd 
to Johnson's 1 )ict. •- Pers. shfd, * a shawl or mantle, made of very fine 
wool of a species of goat common in Tibet;’ Rich. Diet. p. 872. 
See Yule. Tlic Peru, a resembles E. aw, showing that we borrowed 
the word immediately from Persian, not from F. chule. 

SHAWM, BHALM, a musical instrument resembling the 
clarionet. (F. — L. — Gk.) It was a reed-instrument. In Prayer- 
Book version of Ps. xcviii. 7. * With shaumes and trom]>et.s, and with 
clarions sweet;’ Spenser, F. Q. i. 12. 13. The pi. form 
occurs in Chaucer, House of Fame, iii. 128. Shalmye ajipcars to 
have been abbreviated to shalme, shaume. — OF. chalemie, ‘ a little 
jiijie made of a reed, or of a wheaten or oaten straw ; ’ Cot. Also 
chalemelle, chalumeau ; ('ot. All allied to 1*'. chaume (for *chalme), 
straw, a straw. — L. calamus, a reed; borrowed from Gk., the true 
Ivat. word lx:ing culmus. --Gk. KaXapos, a reed ; KaKaptf, a stalk or 
straw of corn. Cognate with E. Haulm, q. v. The G. schalmei 
is also from French. Doublet, haulm. 

SHE, tlic fem. of the 3r(l pers. pronoun. (K.) ME. she, sche, 
sheo; Chaucer, C. T. 121 ; sho, llavelok, 125; scho, id. 126; aLo 
sea, A. S. Chron. an. 1 140. In the Northumbrian dialect, we find 
ME. scho used ns a dem. ])ronoun, though the AS. seo is the fem. of 
the def. article. p. The AS. seo should have become see, but this 
form never occurs ; rather it became sio (John iv. 23, Liudisfarne 
MS.); whence (perhaps influenced by the Icel. dem. pron. sja, that) 
came Northumb. M li. scho, sho ; and this seems to have suggested the 
Midland sche, she, the true Southern forms being heo, he, which 
actually occur, and were easily confused witli he, masc. y. The AS. 
SCO, fem. of se, used as dcf. article, w.-is orig. a demonstrative pro- 
noun, meaning * thab’^^Du. zij, she; Icel. su, sjd, fem. of sa, dem. 
pron. ; G. sie, she ; Goth, so, fem. of so, dem. pron. used as def. 
aiticlc ,* Gk. fem. of «J, def. art. ; .Ski. sd, she, fem. of sas, he. 
For Itxrl, sjd, see Noreen, § 399. And see Sweet, E. Gr. § 1068. 

BHEAF, a bundle of things collected together, csp. used of 
griuii. (E.) .ME. scheef, skef (with long e), Chaucer, C. T. 104. 
AS. sceaf Gen. xxxvii. 7 ; spelt sceo&iii the 8lh cent., Corpus Gloss., 
*97*+ Du. schoof; Icel. skauf; G. schaub. The sense of ‘sheaf’ is 
a bundle of things ‘ shoved ’ together. Teut. type *skau'Boz, m. 
From *skaub, 2nil grade of to shove ; see Bhove. ^ The 

pi. sheaves answers to AS. pi. sceafas, Dex. sheaf, verb, As You 
Li ke It , iii. 2. 113 ; sheaf -y. 

BHEAIi, a temporary summer hut. (Scand.) In Halliwell; 
Jamieson has also ikeil, shielling, sheelin ; spelt shieling in Campbell, 
O’Connor’s Child, st. 3. Sjielt scheill, Henrysoun, Upland Mouse, 
St. 6. (Connected in the Icel. Diet, with Icel. skdli, Norweg. skaale, 
a hut ; but rather from Icel. skjul, a shelter, cover, Dan. skjul, a 
shelter, Swed. skjtd, a shed, shelter ; cf. Icel. a shed, shelter, 
skyla, to screen, shelter, skyling, a screening, lliese words are from 
4^SKEU, to cover ; cf. Skt. sku, to cover; Fick, iii. 337. See 
Sky. ^ I'or the form, cf. Icel. skjola, a pail or bucket, called 
in Scotlanil a skiel or skeel. 

SHEAR, to cut, clip, shave off. (E.) ME. scheren, sheren, pt. t. 
schar, shar, pp. sehoren, now contracted to shorn ; Chaucer, C. T. 
*395® 3*4*)* ...AS. seeran, seiran, pt. t. sear, pi. searon, pp. 

scoren ; Gen. xxxviii. 13; Diplomatarium iEvi Saxonici, ed. Thorpe, 
p. 14.S, 1. 14.^ Du. scheren ; Icel. skera; Dan. skeere; G. scheren. Teut. 
ty|)e '*skeran-, pt. t. *skar, pj). *skor-anoz. Allied to Olrish searHtim, 
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I separate ; Gael, sgar, to sever ; W. ysgar, to part ; Gk. neiptiv (for 
^SQEK, to cut. Brngmann, i. ( 031. Der. sktar-er; 
shears, ME. sheres, P. Plowman, C. vii. 75, pL of shears AS. setara, 
used to translate L.forfex, Voc. 336. 27 ; shear-ling, a sheep only 
once sheared, formed with double dimin. suffix -l-ing. Allied words 
are Boar (a), Share, Sheer (a), Shard, Shore, Short, Score, 
Skerry, and others. 

SHBATH, a case for a sword or other implement, case, scab- 
bard. (£.) lAE. schethe, Wyclif, John, xviii. ir. AS. seiO, scitf, 
scead, n sheath; Grein, ii. 399.«^l)u. scAeede; Icel. sitndir, fern, pi.; 
Dan. skede ; [Swed. s^ic/a] ; (J. scheitfe. Teut. type *skaitha,^ f., orig. 
‘ that which separates,’ applied to the husk of a l>can, as in Swed. 
skida, which also means ‘ a husk.’ Since such a husk has two sides, 
we see why the Icel. skeiGir is only used in the plural ; and these 
sides of a case must be separated before a knife or sword can lie 
introduced, if the material of the scabbard is at all loose. All from 
Teut. base *skaith- [except Swed. .«W£/-a<wcak grade ; for 

which see Shed (i). Der. sheathe, verb, Mach. v. 7. ao; sj>elt 
shethe in Palsg rave ; sheath-ing. 

SHEAVE, a wheel of a pulley. (F..) A technical term ; see 
Webster. A variant of prov. 111. skive, a slice (Halliwell) ; see 
E. D. D., and see further under Bhive, Shiver (2). 

SHEBEEN, a liquor-shop. (Irish. — E.) Apparently a dimin. 
(with suffix -ia) of Irish seaf a, a shop. — E. sho/ ; see Snop. 

SHED (i), to part, scatter, cast abroad, pour, spill. (E.) The 
old sense ‘ to part ' is nearly obsolete, except in watershed, the 
ridge which parts river-systems. * Shed, to distinguish,’ Ray, Gloss. 
B. 15 (E. D. S.). Spelt .sAcarf in Itaret (i.sHo). ME. seheden, Rob. 
of Glouc. p. 57, 1. 1332 ; P. Plowman, U. vi*. 9 ; pt. t. shadde, shetlde, 
P. Plowman, It. xvii. 288 ; pp. shad, Gen. and Exodus, cd. Morris, 
148; also shed. AS. sceadan, seddan, to part, separate, disthiguish 
(hence, to scatter) ; pt. t. seed, scead, ])]>. scedden, sedden ; a strong 
verb ; Grein, ii. 398 ; but we find the weak pt. t. shadde and the pp. 
shad ns early as in the Ormulum, 11. 3200, 4939. The vowel of the 
mod. E. word has been shortened, as in red from. AS. read, bread (rota 
bread, and head from keafod ; this shortening began in the weak pt. t. 
shedde and the pp. «A<'rf.+GSax. shedan, OFries. skitha, sceda, to j>art ; 
G. schadeti', Goth, skaidan. (If. Lithuan. 1 separate; L. 

scindere, Gk. ox'f***'? cleave, split, part. All from Teut. base 
*skfiiih, varying to *skaid (see Shide) ; allied to Idg. base *sAA/rf, 
to cleave. See Brugmann, i. §§ 201, 399. Der. shedd-er, 

SHED (2), a slight shelter, hut. (E.) Allied to shade. ‘Sheds 
stuffed with lambs and goats;’ Ghapman, tr. of Odyssey, ix. 314; 
cl. i>rov. E- ctiwshade, a cow-shed (Leic.). It .appears to lx; a Kentish 
form, like OKcntish bend for band, mere for mare, leddre fur ladder. 
Sac. ; see Inlrod. to Ayenbite of Inwyt, cd. Morris, pp. v, vi. In 
the same work, p. 95, 1. 28, we find ssed {-shed) for shade-, ssede, 
d.at. p. 97, 1. 1 ; and ssed in the sense of ‘shadow,’ p. 137,1. 13. 
AS. scead, seed, shade ; fig. shelter (Toller) ; allied to AS. sceadn, 
shade. .See Shade. fi. Or shed may be a Kentish form of 
prov. £. shud, a shed (E. 1). 1).), ME. sekudde, a shed, Prompt. 
Parv. , wh ich answers to an AS. form *scydd. 

SHEEN, fairiii ss, splendour. (E.) ‘ The sheen of their siicars ; ’ 

Byron, Destruction of Sennacherib. And in Hamlet, iii. 2. 167. But 
properly an adj., signifying ‘fair,’ as in Spenser, F. Q. ii. j. 10, ii. a. 
40. ME. sehene, adj., fair, beautiful, (L'hauccr, C. T. 974 (A 97a). 
AS. scene, sefnne, scione, seyne, fair; (irein, ii. 416. Lit. ‘showy,’ fair 
to sight, and allied to Show, q.v. (But doubtless frequently 
supposed to be allied to shine, which the vowel-sound shows to lie 
impossible ; observe the cognate forms.)+OSax. sedni, adj. ; Du. 
schoon, adj. ; G. schbn, adj. ; Goth, skauns, beautiful. Teut. type 
*skan-niz (Kluge^ ; or *skau~n-joz (.Streitberg), .Sec Fick, iii. 33G. 

SHEEP, a well-known animal. (E.) M E. scheep, sheep, pi. scheep, 
sheep ; Chaucer, C. T. 41)8 (A 49f0- AS. scrap, seep, pi. seeap, seep, a 
neuter sb., which is unchanged in the jilural, like deer ; Grein, ii. 404. 
+OSax. skap; Du. schaap, a sheep, u simpleton; G. scha/; OliG. 
scii/. Tout, tyjic sktfpom, n. Origin unknown ; the Pol. shop, Lith. 
skapas, sheep, are borrowed from Teutonic. Der. sheep-cote, sheep- 
fold ; sheep-ish, -ly, -ness ; sheep-master, shearer, -shearing, -wedk. 
AIsfi shep-herd. 

SHEER (1), bright, clear, pure, simple, |.x;rpendicnl.ir. (Scand.) 

‘ A sheer descent’ is an unbroken one, orig. a clear one; the old 
meaning being ‘ bright* And see Trench, Select (1 lossary. * Sheer, 
immaculate, and silver fountain ; ’ Rich. II, v. 3. 61. ME. scheere, 
shere. ‘ The shere sonne ; ' I.ydgate, Storie of Thebes, pt. i (How 
Edipus expouned the problemc). [Rather Scand. than E. The 
initial sh is due to AS. scir (below).] — Icel. skeerr, bright, clear; Swed. 
skdr ; Dan. skar, bright, pure ; Teut. type *skairiz. Allied to Icel. 
skirr, clear, bright (which is cognate with AS. scir, bright (Grein), 
Goth, skeirs, G. sehier) ; Teut. type *skeiroz, fi. Here *skai-riz is 
fiom •sAoi-, the and grade, and*sA«-ro2 from *skei-, the prime grade, 


of Idg. root SK£I, to shine. Cf. Icel. sU-na ( - AS. sci-HaH\ to shine ; 
so that the orig. sense is * shining.* See Shin*. Bw. , adv. ; 
also Sheer-Thursday, the old name of Maundy Thunday, lit pure 
Thursday cf. Icel. skira, to cleanse, baptize, Skirdagr or Skfrt/ws- 
dagr. Sheer-day or Sheer-Thursday, Dan. Skeertorsdag, See my note 
on P. Plowman, B. xvi. 140 ; p. 379 of * Notes.* 

SHEER (a), to deviate from one’s course. (Du.) A nantljal 
term. ‘ Among sea-men, a ship is said to sheer, or ^ skeertng, when 
in her sailing she is not steadily steered, &c. ; * Phillips, ed. 170O.— 
Du. scheren, to shear, cut, barter, jest ; to withdraw, or go away ; to 
warp, stretch. ‘ Scheerje van hier, away, get you gone ; ’ Sewel. 
This answers to mod. E. sheer off I Thus sheer is only a particular 
use of Du. scheren, cognate with £. Shear. So also G. sehere dieh 
weg, get you gone ; sehier dick aus detii Wege, out of the way ! 
(Fliigel). 

SHEET, a large piece of linen cloth ; a large piece of paper ; a 
sail ; a ro|)e fastened to a sail. (£.) ME. sekete, shete, Chaucer, 
C. T. 4138 (A 4140). AS. seete, scyte ; ‘ Sindo, seyte,' Voc. 124. 24; 
‘Sindonem, scetan* (Kentish Glosses), Voc. 86. 35 ; ‘ Sandalinm, seete,* 
Corpus gloss., 1776. * On seete mlnnm,’ in my bosom (L. in sinu meo) ; 
Ps. Ixxxviii. 49, ed. Spclman. ‘ f )n clsenre stjitan l^feuld ’ =- enfolded 
in a clean sheet ; (iospel of Nicodemus, c. xiii. ed. Thwaites, p. 6. 
‘On seetan bewnnden,* wound in a sheet; The Shrine, p. 69. 
Sheet answers to the Kentish and OMerc. form seete, not to 
Wessex srjite. The sense of ‘ bosom ’ is due to the use of scyte to 
signify the fold of a garment. It is closely allied to AS. sceat.a. much 
commoner word, meaning (i) a projecting corner, angle, nook of 
ground, (2) fold of a garment ; Grein, ii. X03. p. The orig. sense is 
‘ projection,’ or ‘ that which shoots out,’ then a corner, esp. of a 
garment or of a cloth ; after which it was extended to mean a whole 
cloth or sheet. The nautical senses are found in A.S. scedta, ex- 
plained * pes vcli ; ' sceat-line, explained * jiropes,’ Voc. 3S8. 24, 25. 
y. The vowels iT, y, are due to a mutation from ea ; and all may be 
conqiarcd with A.S. seiiat, pt. t. of sceotan, to shoot ; see Shoot. 
Cognate with the form sceat- are Teel, skaut, a sheet, corner of a 
square cloth, corner, sheet or roi)e attached to the comer of a sail, 
skiit or sleeve of a garment, a hood ; Swed. skrd, the sheet of a sail ; 
Du. school, a shoot, sprig, sheet, bosom, lap; G. schoosz, flap of 
a coat, lap, bosom ; Goth, skants, the hem oi a garment ; all from 
'lent. *skaut, and grade of *sketttan-, to shoot ; sec Shoot. Dor. 
sheet, verb, Hamlet, i. I. 113, Antony, i. 4. 65; sheet-ing; sheet- 
lightning, lightning which spreads out like a sheet. Also sheet- 
anchor, the same as shoot -anchor, an anchor to be shot out or 
lowered in case of great danger; ‘This saying they make their 
shtmt-ankerf Abp. Cranmer, Ans. to Bp. Gardiner, p. 1 1 7 (cited by 
Todd); also in Roister Doistcr, i. i. 38. The form sheet-anchor is 
due to ME. scheten, to shoot ; see Shoot. 

SHEIK, a chief. (Arab.) In books of travel. — Arab. shnitA, an 
elder, a chief ; Palmer’s Pers. Diet. col. 394 ; shaykh, a venerable 
old man, a chief; Rich. Diet. p. 920. The orig. sense is * old.' 

SHEKEL, a Jewish weight and coin. (Hcb.) See Kxod. 
XXX. 13. The weight is about half an ounce; the value abonl 
half a crown. — Heb. sheqel, a shekel (weight). — Heb. shdqal, to 
weigli. [Both ees are shor t.] 

SHEKINAH, BHECHINAH, the visible glory of the Divine 
presence, flleb.) Not in the Bible, but in the targums; it signifies 
the * dwelling’ of Gon among His people. — Heb. shek{K)inah, 
dwelling, the presence of God.— Ileb. shuk{h)an, to dwell. 
SHELDRAKE, a kind of drake. (E.) ME. scheldrak; *Hic 
umnis, scheldrak ; ’ Voc. 762. 39. P'or sheld-drake, i.e. variegated or 
Bfiotted drake; hence the ME. form shelde-drake, Rel. Antiq. ii. 82, 
col. 2. ' SheUapple [prob. for sheld-dapple"], the chaffinch Halli- 
well. ^ ‘ Sheld, flecked, party-coloured;’ Coles’ Diet., ed. 1684. 
Sheld in this case is just the same as ME. sheld, a shield ; and the 
allusion is, probably, to the ornamentation of shields, which is 
doubtless of great antiquity. The AS. scyld or seild is a shield ; but 
is also used, in a curious passage, to denote a part of a bird’s 
plumage. 'Issc/cy/d ufaii frajtwnm gefeged ofer jims fugles bxc ’ 
—the shield above is curiously arranged over the binl’s back ; Poem 
on the Phfcnix, 1. 308 (Grein). So also Icel. a sheldrake, 

allied to skjbldOttr, dappled, from skjnldr, a shield, spot, patch; Dan. 
enskjoldel ko, a brindled cow, from skjold, a shield ; G. schildem, to 
paint, depict, from G. schild, a shield, escutcheon. See Shield. 

BHELE, a ledge, flat layer of rock. (E.) ME. sehelfe, shelfe ; pi. 
shelves, Chaucer, C. T. 3211. AS. seylfe (for seil/e), a plank or 
shelf; Grein, ii. 4i6.4>Low G. sehelf, a shelf, Bremen W'drterbuch; 
allied to schel/em, tq scale off, iieel. C£ Lowland Sc. shelve, a thin 
slice, shelve, to separate in laminae (Jamieson) ; Du. schil/er, a scale; 
prov. G. schel/e, a husk, shell, paring; sehelf en, schelfern, to jicel off. 
Closely allied to shell and scale ; the orig. sense is ‘ a husk,' thence 
a flake, slice, thin Imard, flat ledge, l.*iyer. See Shell. '1 he Gael. 
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ngealh, a splinter, or (as a verb) to split, is from the same root. 
« \Vc occasionally find sM/, not only in the sense of a layer of 
rock, but in the sense of ‘ sand-bank ’ or ‘ shoal.* Dryden speaks of 
*a Khel/y coast’ as equivalent to ‘ shoaly ground r tr. of Virgil, 
A'n. V. 1125, 1130. He adds that i9£neas ‘steers aloof, and shuns 
the shelf, * 1. 1 132. There is confusion here with the verb to 
Shelve, q. v. Cf. ‘ shelvy and shallow,* Merry Wives, ili. 5. 15. 
SHELIi, a scale, husk, outer covering, a bomb. (E.) ME. seiulU, 
shelle; P. I’lowman, 11. v. 328 ; Gower, C. A. iii. 76 ; bk. vi. 3228. 
AS. scell, sryll; Grein, ii. 399.^7)0. sehel\ Iccl. sM\ Goth, shalja, 
a tile; Luke, v. 19. Teut. type *skalja, f. The sense is 'thin 
flake ; ' cf. Swed. skala, to peel off ; see Skill. And see Scale 
(l). Der. shell-^sk, -work ; shell, verb ; shell-y. 

SHELTER, a place of protection, refuge, retreat, protection. 
(E.) This curious word is perhaps due to a corruption of MM 
sheld-trume, a body of troops used to protect anything, a guard, 
squadron. 'I'he corruption took place early, possibly owing to some 
confusion with the word squadron (of F. origin), with which it seems 
to have been assimilated, at least in its termination. Thus sheld- 
trume soon Ix-’came scheldtrome, sheltrome, sheltrone,shellroun, the force 
of the latter part of the word being utterly lost, so tliat at last -roun 
was confused with the common suffix -er, and the word shelter was 
the result. See examples in .Stratm.ann, s. v. sch/ld. To which 

add : schiltrum. Harbour’s Bruce, xii. 439 ; scheltrone, sheltron, 
sheltrun, Allit. version of Destruction of 'I'roy, 3239, 5249, 5804, 
10047; Mortc Arthure, cd. Brock, 1813, 1836, 1992, 2106, 2210, 
2922. It occurs also in Trevisa's description of the battle of 
Hastings, and was quite a common word, known from Al^erdcen to 
Cornwall. Loss of the true form caused loss of the true sense, so 
that it came to mean only a place of protection, instead of a body- 
guard or squadron. Note the use in P. Plowman, B. xiv. 81 : 

* make owre faitlie owre scheltrounf make our faith our defence. Also : 

* schelirun schouris to sheldc,* sliclter to keep off showers (Ilalliwell). 
A senie of its derivation from shield survives in modern use. P'rom 
A.S. ieild-truma, lit. a shield-troop, troop of men with shields or 
selected for defence; compounded of AS. scild, a shield, and 
truma, a band of men, Jo.s. xi. 10. The word truma does not 
appear to l»e a mere modification of the L. turmn, but is allied to 
AS. trum, firm, getrum, a cohort, band of men (Grein); and to E. 
trim. »S ee Sh ield and Trim. 

SHELVE, to slope down, incline downwards gradually. (E.) 
We speak of a shelving shore, i. e. a shallow or sloping shore, wWe 
the water’s depth increases gradually. ‘ The shore was skehy and 
shallow ; ’ Merry Wives, iii. 3. 13. We have shelving in Two Gent, 
of Verona, iii. 1. 115, which is explained by Schmidt as ' projecting 
like a shelf.’ It seems to be from shelf, sb., but the connexion is 
not clear. A shelf sometimes meant a sand-bank ; and the sense of 
‘slojic’ may refer to the sloping sides of the Stame. Cf. Mawny 
sands and shelves;' Milton, Camus, 117. ‘What bark lieares sayle 
in temiieste on the shelves? ’ Higgins, Mirror for Magistrates; 
Severus, st. 8. In Lowl. Sc. we find shelf a shelf, a ledge in a 
cliff, and shelve, vb., to shelve, to tilt ; also shelvy, adj., applied to 
rocks that form a shelf or ledge. fi. Torriano exjilains MItal. 
stralare by ‘ to shelve or go aside, aslope, awry ; ’ a sense which may 
have been suggested by MDu. scheel, awry, G. schel, scheel, Bavar. 
schelb, awry. .See Shelf. 

BHiEiFHERD, a sheep-herd, pastor. (E.) ME. schepherd, shep- 
herd, Chaucer, C. T. 306 (A 304). AS. sceaphyrde, a keeper of 
sheep, Gen. iv. 2. — AS. sceap, a sheep; and hyrde, a herd, i.c. 
guardian. See Sheep and Herd (2). Der. shepherd-ess, with 
F. suffix. 

SHERBET, a kind of sweet drink. (Arab.) In Herbert’s Travels, 
ed. 1 665, pp. 203, 327 ; Sandys, Trav., p. 1 36. — Arab, sharbat, a drink, 
draught, sherbet, syrup; Rich. Diet. p. 887. — Arab, root shariba, he 
drank ; id. Allied to syrup, q. v. Also to shrub, in the term ‘ rum- 
shrub;' see shrub (2). 

S HE RD, SHARD, a fragment. (E.) .See Shard. 
SHERE-THURSDAY ; see Sheer ( 1 ). 

8£Q!RIFF, an officer in a county who executes the law. (F..) 
ME. sAiVrfwe, Cliauccr, C. T. 361 (A 339). AS. scir-gerefa, a shire- 
reeve. In AClfric’s Glossary we find : ‘ Consul, gerefa; ' also * Pro- 
consul, under-gerefa ; ’ also ‘ Prmtor, burh-gerefa ; * and ‘ Preses, 
se\r-g*rifa\* Voc. col. no. — AS. scir, a shire; and ge-refa,o. reeve, 
officer; see Shire and Reeve. Der. sheriff-ship, sheriff-dom. 
Also sheriff~al-ty, generally written shrievalty, spelt shrevalty in 
Fuller, Worthies of England (K.); the suffix is F.,as in common-al-ty. 
Dryden has the extraordinary adj. shriev-al. The Medal, 14. 
SHBBRY, a wine of .Spain. (Span.— L.) Formerly sherris, 

2 Hen. IV, iv. 3* * ^ dropped, from a fancy that it 

was the pi. ending, just as in the case of pea for pease, 8 cc. So called 
from the town of Xeres, in .Spain, whence it was brought. There 


arc two towns of that name; but the famous one is Xern de la 
Frontera, in the province of Sevilla, not far from Cadiz. The 
Spanish x is now a guttural letter (like G. ch) ; but formerly was 
like the E. sh. p. Dozy shows that Xeres ^L. Ceesaris, by loss of 
the syllable -<ir-, much os Ceesar Augusta became, by contraction, 
Saragossa ; see Dozy, Recherches sur I’histoire et la litterature de 
I’Esjiagne, Leyden, i860, i. 3*4- Casaris is the gen. case of L. 
Ceesar. Der. sherris-sach, i.e. dry sherry, 2 Hen. IV, iv. 3. 104; 
see Sack (3). 

SHEW, the same as Show, q. v. 

SHIBBOLETH, the criterion or test-word of a party. (Heb.) 
in Milton, Samson Agonistes, 289. See the story in Judges, xii. 6. 
— Heb. shibboleth, (i)an car of corn, (2) a river. From the obsolete 
root shiibhal, to increase, grow, flow. ^ Any word beginning with 
sh would have done as well to detect an Ephraimite. 

SHIDE, a thin piece of board. (E.) ‘ Shide, a billet of wood, 
a thin board, a block of wood ; still in use ITalliwell. Spelt skyrfi? 
in Palsgrave. ME. shide, schide, Gower, C. A. i. 314 ; bk. iii. 1033; 
P. Plowman, B. ix. 1 31. AS. scid, a billet of wood, in a gloss ; Voc. 
266. 33; whence scid-weall, a fence made of palings ; Voc. 146. 28. 
4>lcel. shiS, a billet of wood ; G. scheit, the same. Cf. Olrish sciath, 
a shield. From the same root as Sheath and Shed. Fick, 
iii. 335. Thus the orig. sense is ‘a piece of cleft wood, a log, 
billet.* ' Doublet, skid. 

SHIELD, a piece of defen.sive armour held on the left arm. (E.) 
ME. schelde, sheelde, Chaucer, C. T. 2306 (A 2304). AS. seild, 
seeld, a shield ; Grein, ii. 407. +Dn. schild ; Icel. skjiildr, jd. skildir; 
’Dan.skjold; Swed. .cin/r/; Goth. ; G. schild. 0 . All from 

a Tcut. tyi>e *siclduz, a shield ; I' ick, iii. 334. The root is doubtful ; 
it is usual to connect it with shell and scale, as denoting a thin piece 
of wood ; cf. Lith. stelti, to sjilit. Fick suggests a connexion with 
Icel. sheila, shjalla, to clash, rattle, from the ‘ clashing of shields ’ so 
often mentioned ; cf. G . schelle, a bell, allied to schallen, to resound. 
This seems unlikely. Der. shield, verb, K. Lear, iv. 2. 67 ; shield- 
bearer, shield-less. Also shel-ier, q. v., shill-ing, q. v. 

SHIELINQ, the same as Sheal, q. v. 

SHIFT, to change, change clothes, remove. (E.) The old sense 
was ‘to divide,* now lost. ME. schiften, shiften, to divide, change, 
remove. In the Prompt. Parv. p. 446, it is explained by *nart 
asunder,’ or ‘deal,’ i.e. divide, as well as by ‘ change.’ * Hastilich 
he selufte him ’ hastily he removed himself, changed his place, 
P. Plowman, B. xx. 166. And see Chaucer, C. T. 5686 (D 104). 
AS. seif tan, seyftan, to divide ; ‘ beo his :eht geseyft swiKc rihte ’ - 
let his property be divided very justly ; Laws of C.'nut (Secular) 

§ 71; m Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 414, 1. i.4‘Du. schiften, to 
divide, separate, turn ; IceL skipta (for shijta), to part, share, divide ; 
also to shift, change ; so that the mini, use of shift is prob. .Scandi- 
navian ; Swed. shifta, to divide, to ch.’inge, shift; Dan. skifte (the 
same), p. The sense of ‘divide * or ‘ part ’ is the orig. one. Allied 
to Icel. shifa, to cut into slices, Icel. shifa, a slice, and prov. E. shive, 
a slice. See Shiver (2). Cf. also Iccl. shipa, to arrange, appoint ; 
which may have influenced the sense. Der. shift, sb., a change, 
Timon, i. i. 84 ; esp. a change of linen, and commonly restricted to 
the sense of chemise ; shift-less ; shift-y. 

SHTLLELAQH, an oaken stick used as a cudgel. (Irish.) In 
The Rejected Addresses (Living Lustres, st. 9). Named from Shille- 
lagh, a barony in Wicklow famous for oaks. The Irish name Siol- 
F.laigh means ‘the descendants of Elach.’- Irisli siol, seed, descen- 
dants; and Elach, proper name. See Joyce, Irish Local Names. 
The Olrish si/, seed, is from -^SE, to sow. 

SHILIiTNTQ, a silver coin worth 12 pence. (E.) ME. shilling, 
shillyng; P. Plowman, B. xii. 146. A.S. scilling, scylling, Luke, xv. 9. 
+l)u. schelling; Icel. shillingr; Dan. and Swed. shilling; Goth. 
shilliggs [for shillings) ; G. schilling. 0. The suffix -l-ixg is a double 
diminutive, the same as in AS. feortfding (or/eorfl-iag), a farthing. 
The base is perhaps SKI'LL, to divide, as in Lith. shel-ti, to split, IccL 
shilja, to divide ; see Skill. y The reason for the name is not 
cenain ; Ihre suggests that the old coins were marked with a cross, 
for the convenience of dividing them into four parts, as suggested by 
the AS. name feordling, a fourth part or farthing. It is more likely 
that the word merely meant ‘small piece,’ as AS. styeee, a mite 
(Mark, xii. 42), merely means a ‘bit * or ‘small piece.’ 8. The 
derivation from SKEL is strongly supported by the occurrence of 
Swed. shiljemynt, Dan. shillemynt, in the sense of ‘ small change * or 
‘ small money; ’ and by the occurrence of numerous other derivatives 
from the same base. Cf. Gk. ttip-pa, small coin, from xeiptiv, to 
cut. 

SHEUEiYSHALLY, to act irresolutely. (E.) Coined from the 
phr. sIMl /, sh(dl T, which is a reduplicated form of shall I, used 
intcrrupitively. ‘ I thought it would be foolish to stand shilli shalli 
any longer ; ’ Macklin, Love h la Mode, Act i ; Sir Callaghan 
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(reads a letter). And in Congreve, Way of the World, iii. 3 (Sir 
Wilfull). 

BHIMIDBR, to glitter, shine faintly. (K.) ME. shimeren ; whence 
ihimeryng, Chaucer, C. T. 4295 (A 4397) ; spelt shemering in Tyr- 
whitt AS. scitnrian, to glitter (Toller). It is the frequentative 
form of scimiafi, to shine, Luke, xvii. 34 (Lindisfame MS.), and 
Giein, ii. 408. — AS. scimo, a light, brightness, Grcin, ii. 408. From 
the base .<ci- of sci-nau, to shine; see fibine.+Dn. sehemerenf to 
glimmer; Swed. skimray to glitter; G. schimmern, to glimmer; from 
ptiG. scimanf to shine, setmo, a bright light. And cf. Icel. skimi, 
'dthnoy a gleam of light, Goth, skeimoy a torch or lantern ; Irish j 
sgeimh^iamh, beauty, Olrish sciam. 

BHJm, the large bone of the leg, front of the lower part of the 
leg. (E.) M E. s/u«e ; dal. shinne, Chaucer, C. T. 388 ; pi. shinnesf 
id. 1381 (A 386, ia79)« AS. seinu, Voc. 316. 3 ; * Tibiae, scina, oSffe 
scin-ban* [shin-bones] ; id. 160. 19. Allied to AS. scia, shin, O. E. | 
Texts, p. 54 ; so that the Teut. base is ♦.siw-.+Du. sehetn; Swed. 
sJten-ben, shin-bone ; Dan. ultinne-betn, shin-bone ; G. sehiene ; OHG. 
icina, seena. B. Origin uncertain ; but note the use of G. sehiene, a 
splint, an iron band, Dan. shinne, the same, Dan. kiulskinne, the tire 
of a wheel. It is ])roba)>le that shin and shin are allied ; the orig. 
sense may have l)een ‘ thin slice ; ’ from ^SQEI, to cleave, split ; cf. 
L. dhsci-scere, to separate oneself from. ‘ 'i'he shin-bone [is] so called 
from its sharp edge, like a splint of wood. The analogous bone 
in a horse is called the splint-bone ; ’ Wedgwood. See Bldn. 

sHmn, to gleam, beam, glow, be bright. (E.) MR sekiuen, 
sJunen ; pt. t. schone (better sehoon), Wyclif, Matt. xvii. 3, pi. shinen 
(with short i), Gower, C. A. iii. 68; bk. vi. 1985 ; pp. shinen (rare). 
AS. scinan, pt. t. senn, pp. scinen, to shine, Grein, ii. 408.+DU. 
schijneu] Icel. .sitina; Dan. skinne', Swed. .sJtm/i ; Gotii. skeinan ; G. 
scheinen. Tout, type ^skeinan-. fi. All from Teut. base SKET, to 
shine ; cf. .Skt. chkoya-, faint light. Der. shine, sb., Timon, iii. 5. 
101 ; shin-y, Antony, iv. 9. 3. Also sheer (l), shimmer. 

BHIN'QIiE (i), a wooden tile. (1..) Formerly a common word; 
a shingle was a piece of wood, split thin, and cut into a square 
shtape ; used like modem tiles and slates, es;). for the fronts of houses. 
ME. shingle; spelt shyngil, K. Alisaunder, 23 10; hence ‘ shyngled 
shippe,* P. Plowman, b. ix. 141. ‘Scindula, shyngul;' Voc. 010. 
13. A corrupt pronunciation for shindle or shindel, as shown by the 
corresponding (j. schindel, a shingle, splint. [Hoth E. shingle and 
G. schindel are non-Tcutonic words.] — L. seindula (as if from sein- 
dere, to cleave) ; but really a later spelling of scandula, a shingle, 
wooden tile. Minsheu (1627) has the form shindle ; and sec Holland, 
tr. of Pliny, bk. xvi. c. 10 : ( )f Slundlcs. 

SHINGLE ( 2), coar-se round gravel on the sea-shore. (Iv.) I 
find no early use of the word. Phillijis, ed. 1706, notes that shingles 
is * the name of a shelf or s.'ind-bank in the sea, about the Isle of 
Wight;' which is a confused statement. Put the older spelling was 
chingle (with rA). G. Douglas has ‘a dry chyngill or bed of sand,’ 
tr. of Virgil, Avn. bk. x. ch. 6. 34. Cf. prov. Iv. chingle, shingle; 
l.owl. Sc. chingle, souictinies pronounced channel. Prob. from the 
vb. to clunk, from the sound made when one walks on it. p. Per- 
haps influenced (as to sound) by the synonymous Norw. singl or 
singling, coarse gravel, small round stones (Aasen) ; named from the 
crunching noise made in walking along it. Cf. Norw. sing/a, to 
make a ringing sound, like that of falling glass or a piece of money 
(Aasen) ; .Swed. dial, singla, to ring, rattle; singel-shiilla, a bell on a 
horse’s neck, singrl, the clapper of a bell (Rietz). The verb singla 
is merely the frequentative of Swed. dial, singa, Swed. sjunga, Icel. 
syngja, to sing; see Bing. 

BHINGLES, an eruptive disease. (F. — L.) ‘ Shingles, how to be 
cured;’ Index to vol. li of Holland’s tr. of Pliny, with numerous 
references. It is a peculiarity of the disease that the eruption often 
encircles the body like a belt, for which reason it was sometimes 
called in Latin sdma, i. c. a zone, belt. A form of sengles, pi. of the 
old word sengle, a girth. — ONorth F. ehengle, chingle ; OF. eengle, * a 
girth;’ also spelt sangle, *a girth, a sengle;' Cot. See eengle in 
Godefroy. Mod. F. sangle. einguL,, a belt, girdle. — L. eingere, 
to surround ; see Cincture. Cf. the old word surcingle, a long 
u pper gir th (Halliwell). 

SHIP, a vessel, barge, large boat. (£.) ME. sehip, slupi pi. 
f'luppes. Chancer, C. T. 3019 (A 3017). AS. scip, scyp, pi. seipu; 
Grein, ii. 409.4*1)0. schip ; Icel. skip ; Dan. skib ; Swed. skepp ; Goth. 
skip; G. sehiff; OHG. seif. jj. All from Teut. type *ski^m, n. 
Root unknown. Dor. ship, verb, Rich. II, ii. 2. 42 ; skipp-er; shi^ 
board, ship-broker, -chandler, -man, -master, -mate, -ment (with F. 
suffix -mmt ) ; ship-money, -wreck, -wright, -yard ; shipp-ing. And 
see OTf«p. Doublet, skiff^; (of sJUpper), skipp-er, q. v. 

BHIBE, a county, division of land. (E.) ME. sclure, shire; 
Chaucer, C. T. 586 (A 584). AS. scir, A. S. Chron. an. loio; 
older sense, office, charge, administration; see Ilosw. and Toller, 
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A. S. Diet. ‘Procuratio, sciir;* Voc. 40. 32 (8th cental^. Allied 
to OHG. srira, business ; see Schade. Root unknown. The vowel- 
sound shows that it is in no way allied to Bhear or Bhare, as 
has been repeatedly alleged. Note that the oldest Mnse is * busi- 
ness.’ Cf. AS. scirian, to distribute, assign, appoint, allot; G. 
sehirrmeister, a steward ; anschirren, to harness a horse. See Notes 
on E. Etym., p. 370. Der. sher-iff, for shire-reeve, see sheriff’, also 
shire-mole, for which see meet. 

BHIBK, to avoid, get off, slink from. (F.-L.) Formerly spelt 
sherk, which appears to be merely the same word as shark, to cheat, 
swindle ; see Nares. Abp. Laud was accused of fraud in contracting 
for licences to sell tobacco ; and it was said of him, ’ that he might 
have si>ent his time much better . . . than thus sherking and raking in 
the tobacco-shops ; ’ State-Trials, 1640, Hnrbottle Giimstone (R.). 
See Shark. So also clerk as compared with Clark, a proper name ; 
ME. dcrA =c mod. E. dark ; ME. berken, to bark, &c. ; also mod. E. 
shirt from ME. sherte. Shirks sherk, shark ; Iv. D. D. 

SHIRT, a man’s garment, wuni next the body. (E.) ME. schirte, 
shirte, also sherte, shurte. Spelt shirte, Havelok, 768 ; sherte. Chancer, 
C. T. 1566; shurte, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. 139,1. 16. 
AS. seyrte (Toller). — A.S. scort, short.^-Icel. sk^ta, a shirt, kirtlc; 
Swed. skjorta ; Dan. sjnorte ; G. schurz, srAtirze, an apron ; cf. 
schiirzen, to tuck up. p. So called from its being orig. a short gar- 
ment ; see Short. Der. shirt-ing, stuff for making shirts. Doublet, 
skirt. 

SHITTAH-TREE, SHITTIM-WOOD. (Ileb.-Egyptian.l 
Shittim is a plural form, referring to the clusters of groups of the 
trees; we find shittim-wood in Exod. xxv. 10, &c. The sing, shittah- 
tree only occurs once, Isaiah, xli. 19. — Heb. shittah, ])1. shittim, a 
kind of acacia. [The medial letter is teth, not /aw.] For *shintah ; 
cf. Arab, sant, a Ihoni, acacia ; Rich. Diet., p. 853. Of Egypt, 
ori gin. — Eg ypt, shonte, shonti; Gesenius, ed. 8, p. 830. 

SHlVE, a slice ; SHEAVE, a jnilley; see Shiver (2). 
SHIVER (1), to tremble, shudder, quiver. (E.) Spelt *A«ier 
(j^shever) in Raret (J58o\ This word seems to have been a.ssimi- 
latcd to the word below by confusion. It is remarkable that the 
ME. fonns are distinct, viz. (i) cheueren or cluueren {chiveren), to 
tremble, and (2) sheueren or shiueren, to splinter. Whereas the 
batter word truly begins with sh, the present word is alliterated with 
worrls beginning with eh, and is spelt with ch, appearing as ehiueren, 
chetteren, and ehiuelen. ‘Lolled his chokes; Wei sydder than his 
chyn, )H:i ehiueled for clde’i^his cheeks lolled about, (hanging down) 
even lower than his chin ; and they shivered through old age ; P. 
Plowman, B. v. 193 (where other M.SS. have ckyneleden, cheuerid). 

‘ Achilles at tho choise men cheuert for anger * Achilles shivered 
(shook) with anger at those choice men ; Destruction of Troy, 9370. 
‘ And 1 haue cheueride for chele ’ - and I have shivered with cold ; 
Morte Arthure, 3391 . ' The temple-walles gan ehiuere and schake ; ’ 
Legends of the Holy Rood, p. 144, 1. 386. * Chyueren in yse’-=to 

shiver in ice; O. Eng. Miscellany, p. 177,1. T42. * Ileo quakeden 
and ehyuereden faste,’ they quaked and sliivcrcd fast ; South £. 
Legendary, p. 310, 1. 1. p. The persistence of the initial ch is re- 
markable ; and takes us back to an earlier form *keveren, *kiveren, 
to shake continually, the suffix -er being frequentative. From an 
AS. base *eef- or *«/- (Tout. *ke 1 l or *ktt), of which wc have no 
clear trace ; perhaps cf. Du. kevelen, to move the jaw continually. 
Prob. an imitative word, like quiver. Perhajis cf. also Norw. and 
Swed. dial, kippa, to snatch, twitch with the limbs, (juiver convulsively 
I (Aasen, Rietz). ^ The resemblance to MDu. schoeveren,* to shiver, 
or to shake * (Hexham), ap^iears to be accidental. 

SHIVER (3), a splinter, small piece, esp. of wood. (E.) The 
verb to shiver means to break into shivers or small pieces ; the sb. 
being the older word. A shiver is a small piece, or small slice ; gen. 
now applied to wood, but formerly also to broad. ME. sJuuer (with 
» —») ; * And of your softe breed [bread] nat but a sluuere ; * Chaucer, 
C. T. 7432 (D 1840). The pi. scifren, shivers, pieces of wood, is in 
I.ayamon, 4337; spelt sduren (s>scivren), id. 37785. p. Sluver is 
the dimin. of skive, a slice ; * Easy it is of a cut loaf to steal a shive,' 
Titus Andron. ii. 1.87. Si)elt * a sheeve of bread ; * Warner’s Albion’s 
England (R.). ‘A skive, or shiuer, Segmen, segmentum;’ Baret 
(1580). This skive is the same as the technical £. word sheave, a 
pulley, orig. a slice of a tree, disc of wood. Not in AS. Cf. EFries. 
sehife, sehive, schlf, NFries. tdciv, siteev-'f Icel. skifa, a slice; cf. 
skifa, to cut into slices; Du. schiif, Dan. skive, Swed. skifva, G. 
seheibe, a slice, v. Teut. base *skeib ; Idg. root *skeip ; whence Gk. 
auMv-os, a potters disc (llesychius). The G. schiefer, a slate, a 
sptlinter, is a related word, from the same base ; and note OllG. 
seivero, a shiver. Der. shiver, verb, ME. schiueren, shiueren, Chaucer, 
C. T. 3607 (3605) ; shiver-y, easily falling into fragments. And see 
Shift. 

SHOAL (i), a multitude of fishes, a troop, crowd. (E.) Gen. 
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applied lo fishes, but also to people. ‘A thole of shepehcardcs ; * 
Spenser, SIicp. Kaleiidar, May, 1. ao. The same word as AS. sro/i/, 
or scerJu, n troop, throng, crowd. [Distinct from AS. seo/, school ; 
sec Sohool.] p. A (jcrmanic word ; cf. OSax. Ma, a troop. Cf. 
•n seo/l of fysh;’ Hook of St. Alban's, f 7, col. i. So also Du. 
sihool, a shoal ; and the sailors* phrase ‘ a tciool of fishes,' given by 
llalliwell as a Lincolnshire word. So also Irish sj^ol, * a scull or 
great quantity of fish.’ Sec Boull (3). Teut. type *tleuirtf f., prob. 
‘ a division ; ’ from *thtd-, weak grade of *skel-an-, to divide. Dor. 
sAoa/,verh. Chapman, tr. of Homer's Iliad, b. xxi. 1. 191. 

8HOAI1 (2), shallow ; a sandbank. (K) Properly an adj. mean- 
ing 'shallow;* and, indeed, it is from the same base as shallow. 
Spelt thole, adj., Spenser, On Mutability, c. vi. s(. 40. Spelt teholil 
{an older form), in the Prompt. Parv., which has: * Sehold, or 
schalowe, nojtc depe.’ The orig. final tl is also found in Lowland 
Sc. sehald, sliallow, al.so spelt sehawd. ' Quh.ar of the dik the 
schawdest was ’ where was the shallowest port of the dike. Harbour’s 
Hrucc, ix. 354; where the Kdinb. MS. has thaUlett. Another Sc. 
form is shaul\ ns * shaul water mnks mickle din,* Sc. proverb, in 
Jamieson. 'I'he forms shaul, skoal result from the loss of tlie final d. 
AS. sceald, shiallow ; found in place-names. ‘ On scealdan ford/ to 
the shallow ford ; Hircli, Cart. Sax. ii. 485 ; whence Shal/ord, Surrey. 
.See Shallow. Cf. Pomernn. scholl, shallow water. Hence the use 
of shtjol as a sb., meaning (1) a shallow jdace ; t2) a sandbank, from 
its sloping. It has the foimcr sense in Hen. VHI, iii. a. 437; the 
latter in Macb. i. 7. 6. Cf. shold, a .sandbank ; Hakluyt, Voy. iii. 
547. Der. shotd, verb, to grow shallow ; .thoid-y, adj., Dryden, tr. 
of Virgil, Ami. v. 1130; shonl-i-nets. 

BHOAB, a pro]); the same as Bhore (2). 

BHOCK (1), a violent shake, concussion, onset, offence. (E.) We 
find only Mi<J. schokken, vei'h to shock, jog, move or throw with 
violence, Morte Arthiire, ed. Hrock, 1759, 3816, 3852, 4114, 4235. 
Nut found in AS. ; but the form is English. Cf. li^hries. schokken, 
to shock, jolt. Also Du. sehok, a .shock, jolt ; schokken, to jolt, 
agitate, shake; Icel. skykkr, a jolt, only used in dat. pi. skykkjum, 
tremulously; LowG. schokken, schukken; C)HG. sror, sb. (whence K. 
choc, sb., chnqner, vb.) ; Low G. schacken, to swing vLiibben', whence 
G. schaukel, a swing. Sec Du. schok in Franck. Der. shock, sb.. 
shoek-hi^. Doublet, shog, q.v. 

BHOCK (2), a i>ile of sheaves of com, (F..) 'A shorke of 
corue in the field;' Jiaret (1580). ME. schokke, Pronqtt. Parv.; 
pi. scAocitft-, Nominale, ed. Skeat, 1. 314. Not found in AS. How- 
ever, it is found in MDu. schoeke, * a shock, a cock, or a heajK',’ 
Hexham; whence schacken, * to shock, to cock, or hcape up.* So 
also Swed. skock, a crowd, heap, herd. The orig. sense must have 
been a heap violently ])ushed or tossed together, from MDu. .scWArr/i, 
Du. schokken, to jolt, move, agitate ; and the word is doubtless ,*1111611 
to Bliook (i). Similarly then/ is formed from the verb shove, 
p. .\ shock (cf. Dan. dial, skok, N Fries, skock, a set of 6 sheaves) 
generally means 1 2 sheaves ; but G. .schock, Dan. skok, Swed. skock 
mean threescore or 60. 

BHOCK (3), a rough, shaggy-coated dog. CE.) A not uncommon 
name for a dog. Spelt shoxt^ in Much. iii. i . 94. ' My little shock ; * 

Nabbes’ Hridc, 1640, sig. H (llalliwell). Shock-headed is rough- 
headed, with shaggy or rough hair. Perh.aps from shack, a heap, 
])ile fabove^ 

BHODDY, a material obtained by tearing into fibres refuse 
woollen goods. (E.) Prob. so called from being, at first, the waste 
stuff shed or thrown off in spinning wool (Chambers). Cf. Devon 
shoil, shed, spilt ; ME. schode, division of the hair, ('haucer, C. T. 
2009 (A 2007) ; Lowland .Sc. shoad, a portion of land. See Bhed. 
•II Another similar materi.*!! is called tnungo ; ]^rhaps ‘ mixture,’ from 
Aii.ge-ntang, a crowd, lit. a mixture ; allied to mingle. 

SIIOE, a covering for the foot. (E.) ME. scho, shoo, Chancer, 
^'* ^* 2.S5 (A 253); pi. shoon, schon, shon. Will, of Palerne, 14, 
llavelok, 8fio; also sceos, O. Fjjg. Homilies, i. 37, 1. 4 from bottom. 
AS. sceo, ])1. seem, A'Ufric’s Gloss., in Wright’s Vocab. i. 26, col. i. 
\Nc also find pi. gesry, M.att. iii. it; and gescygian, verb, to shoe, 
Diplomatariuni, p. 616..^ Du. schoen; Icel. skfir, pi. skuar, skor; 
Swed. and Dan. sko; Goth, skuhs', G. schuh, OHG. scoh, scuoch. 
The Teut. type is *skuhoz, m. Der. shoe, verb, K. I^ar, iv. 6. 188 ; 
$hod (for shoe-(f ) ; »ikoe^hIacl\ -Aoivi. 

SHOO, to shake, jog, move off or away. (E.) 'Will you shag 
off? Hen. V, ii. 1. 47. * 1 shngge, as a carte dothc,’ i. c.joll; Pals- 
gmve. * The boot . . was schejggid with wawis ; ’ Wvelif, Matt. xiv. 
24. A variant of ME. schxtkken, to shock, jolt. .See Shook (i ). 
SHOOT, lo dart, let fiy, thrust forward. (Ii.) Palsgrave has 
sko/e; but ME. has the by-form sheien, scheten ; spelt she/e, Chaucer, 
C. T. 3936 (A 3938). just ns ME. chesen, to choose, is from AS. 
ciosan, whilst E. choose represents ceosan (with eo for eo), so here. 
The mod. E. shoot is from AS. sceoian, but Mli. schelen is from As! 


seeoian, to shoot, dart, rush ; pt. t. sciat, pp. seoien. (The pp. seofen is 
preserved in shotten herring, a herring that has spent its roe, i Hen. IV, 
ii. 4. I43 .)+Du. schieten, pt. t. school, pp. gesehoten ; Icel. skjota, 
pt. t. skaut, pp. skotinn ; Dan. ; Swed. ekjuta ; G. schiessen. All 
from a Teut. type *skeuian-, pt. t. *skattt, pp. *skutanoz. Hrugmann, 

i. $ 623. Der. shoot, sb., ME. schote, Morte Arthure, 3627 ; off-shoot, 
q. v. ; shoot-er, L. L. L. iv. i. n6; shoot-ing ; and see shot, shut, 
shutt-le, sheet, scot, scud, skitt-ish, skilldes. 

BHOP, a stall, a jilace where goods are sold, (li.) ME. 
sehoppe, shoppe, Chaucer, C. T. 4420 (A 4422). AS. sceoppa, a stall 
or booth; but used to translate L. gazophilacium, a treasury, Luke, 
xxi. 1. Allied to AS. scypen, a shed for cattle; ‘ne scypene his 
neatum ne limbre^’- nor builds sheds for his cattle, Ailfrcd, tr. of 
Hcda, b. i. c. i.+Low G. schup, a shed; Hrem. Wiirlerb. ; G. 
schuppen, a shed, carl-house ; OHG. scopf, whence OF. eschoppe, 
eschope, ‘ a little low shoj),’ ( ^ot. Der. shop, verb; shop-lift-ing, stealing 
from shops, for which see Iiilt (2) ; shopwalker. 

SHORE (I), the boundary of land adjoining the sea or a lake, 
a strand. (E.) ME. sehore, Allit. Poems, A. 230; Gawain and the 
Grene Knight, 2161. Not in AS. The orig. sense is ‘ edge,’ or part 
shorn off ; from scor-en, pp. of eeeran, to shear. Cf. seoren elij 
(= shorn cliff), a precipice, Allfred, tr. of Gregory’s Past. Care, c. 33, 
1.4; mo<I. E. ^Aor/jc/i^ (Kent). See Shear, Soore. Dor. shore, 
verb, to set on shore, W int. Tale, iv. 4. 869. 

SHORE (2), 8HOAR, a piop, support. (E.) ME. sehore. 
‘ Sehore, under-settynge of a thynge j)at wolde falle, Suppositorium ; ’ 
Prompt. I’arv. ‘Hit hackle shories to shone hit vp ’ = it (a tree) had 
props to keep it up; P. Plowman, C. xix. 20. Shorter is a sb. 
formed from schorien, verb, to under-prop, which (by its form) is a 
denominative verb from the sb. sehore. Not found in AS. ; but an 
E. word. Cf. EFries. schor, sehore, a prop. Cf. A.S. scorian, to pru- 
ject, jut out.4‘Du. schoor, a ]>rop ; MDu. schooren, to underprop. 
Cf. also Icel. skorda, a stay, prop, esp. under a sliij) nr boat when 
ashore; whence skorda, verb, to undcrqirop, shore up ; Norw. skorda, 
skora, a prop (Ansen). Der. shore, verb. 

SHORE (3), a corruption of Sewer, q. v. 

SHORT, curt, scanty, not long, cut down, insufficient. (L.) ME. 
schort, short, iHiaucer, C. T. 748 (A 74O). AS. setort, short, Grein, 

ii. 407. Cf. Icel. skorta, to be short of, to lack, skurtr, shortness, 

want; OHG. scurz, short. Tent, type *skurfoz; which looks like a 
derivative (with suffix -toz) from the weak grade of Teut. base *sker-, 
to shear; see Shear. Cf. also Icel. skardr, diminished, cut down, 
•If Hut as llie G. kurz, short, is from L. curt-us, short, it is usual to 
explain E. short as if from a Late L. type *ex-eurtus ; from the same* 
Idg. ® f‘hort-ly, adv., M E. shortly, Chaucer, C. 1 . 

717 (A 715), from AS. sceortlice) short-ness; short •coming, -hand, 
sight-ed, -wind-ed. Also short-cn, verb, cf. ME. shorten, Chaucer, 
C. T, 793 (A 791), AS. sceortian (Hosworth) ; where, however, 
the mod. final -en does not really represent the ME. suffix -rn, 
bnt is added by analogy with ME. verbs in -nen, such as waknen, to 
waken; this suffix -en was at first the mark oi an intransitive ycih, 
but was afterwards made to take an active force. 

SHOT, a missile, aim, act of shooting. (Iv) ME. schot, shot, 
a missile, Chaucer, C. T. 2546 (A 23^14). AS. ge-sceot ; ‘ iiiin ))iii 
gnero/ ’ - take thy implements for shooting ; Gen. xxvii. 3. Cf. AS. 
scot-, stem of pp. of sevotan, to shoot; see Shoot. •^OFiies. shot, a 
shot; Iccl. shot, a shot, a shooting; I)ii. schot, a shot, shout; ti. 
schoss, schMss, a shot. All from Teut. *skiit-, weak grade of *skeu/an-, 
to shoot. A doublet of scot, n contribution ; see Boot-froe. Der. 
shot, ve rb, to lo.'id with shot ; shott-cd. 

SHOXTIiDER, the arm-joint, joint in which the arm plays. (E) 
ME. shulder, shuldre, llavelok, 604. AS. sculder, sculdor, Gen. ix. 
23.+ Du. schouder’, Swed. skuldra; Dan. skulder; G. schulter. 
Perhaps allied to ()H(L skerti, the shoulder. Root unknown. Der. 
shoidder, verb. Rich. Ill, iii. 7* 128 ; shoulder-blade, -belt, -knot. 
BHOtTT, a loud outcry. (E.) Spelt shoute, showie in Palsgrave. 
ME. shouten, Chaucer, Troil. ii. 614. The AS. form *scutian does 
not occur. Perhajis wc may compare it with Icel. skhta, skuti, a 
taunt. (The Icel. skuia, vb., means to jut out.) See Soout (2). 
Der. shout, sb. shoul-er. 

SHOVE, to push, thrust, drive along. (£.) ME. shouen, schouen ; 

* to sAouehit vp *^to prop it up ; P. Plowman, C. xix. 20. The usual 
strong form is sckouuen, showuen (with latter m*=v), Chaucer, C. 
3910 (A 3912), pt. t. shof (printed shove in some editions), id. Pari, 
of Foules, 154 ; pp. shouen {shoven), shoue, id. C. T. 11593 (F 1281). 
AS. senfan, pt. t. sceaf. pi. Scufon, pp. seofen, Grein, 'ii, 41 a.+Du. 
schuiven ; Icel. skufa, skffa ; Dan. skiffe ; Swed. skuffa ; G. schieben, 
pt. t. sehob, pp. gesehoben ; OH(j. seiupan ; Goth, skiuban. Tout. tyiJe 
*skeuban-, or *skuhatt, pi. t. *skauTi, pp. *shAanoz. Allied to Lith. 
skubwi, quick, hasty, industrious ; iikt. kshubh, to become agitated; 
the causal form signifies to agitate, shake, iiniiel ; hence kshtAha-, 
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agitation. Thus the primary sense was * to shake ’ or * push.* Dor. 
show, sb. ; shove-groat, a game in which a groat (piece of money) was 
shov^ or pushed about on a board ; also shav-el, q.v.; shea/, q.v. 

SHOVEL, an instrument with a broad blade and a handle, for 
shoving and lifting ; a sort of spade. (E.) ME. sehouel (with 
v\ *With spades and with schoneles ;* P. Plowman, B. vi. 192. 
AS. seq/l ; ‘Trulla, Wright’s Voc. i. 289. Cf. AS. seo/-, base 
of pp. of scujan, to shove ; with sufllx -/. schoffel ; Westphal. 

schu/el ; cf. G. sekau/tl. See Shove. Der. shovel, vc'ib, Wint Tale, 
iv. 4. 469. Also shovel-er, a kind of duck, Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
b. X. c. ^ ; shouelar, Skelton, i. 63 ; named from its broad beak. 

SHOW, SHEW, to exhibit, jiiesent to view, teach, guide, prove, 
explain. (E.) Shew is the older spelling ; sometimes shew is used to 
denote the verb, and show for the sb., but without any difference of 
jirouunciatioii in mud. iCnglish. ME. sekewen, shewen ; Chaucer, 
C. T. 9380 (E 1 506) ; P. Plow’iuan, B. i. a. AS. scenwian, to look, see, 
behold ; the later sense is to make to look, point out. ‘SePawiad ]>a 
liliaii’- behold the lilies; T.uke, xii. 27.4. Du. schawwen, to inspect, 
view ; Dan. shoe, to behold ; G. schauen, to behold, see. Cf. Goth. 
us-siaws, cautious, wakeful. Teut. base *skaw- ; Idg. bjise *sqou ; 
cf. Gk. Ovo-OKuos, an ins])ector of an offering ; I., cau-ere, to take 1 
heed, eau-tus, watchful; Gk. Koiu, 1 observe; Skt. kav-i-, wise. 
Erom the same root we have eau-tious. Itrugmann, i. $$ 163, 639. j 
Der. show, sb., ME. schewe, Promjit. Parv. ; show-bill \ skew-bread, 
Exod. XXV. 30 ; show-y, .Si)ectator, no. 4;.4 ; show-i-ly ; shaw-i-ness ; 
shee-n ; sc av-eu ger. 

SHOWER, a fall of rain. (E.) Orig. a monosyllable, like 
flower. ME. shour, srhour, Chaucer, C. T. l. AS. sc flr, Grein, ii. 

4 14.4* Du. schoer\ Icel. shur\ Swed. skur; Goth, skura, a storm; 
skura windis, a storm of wind, Mark, iv. 37 ; G.schauer ; OHG. scur. 

'l ent, type *sku-roz, m. IVrliaps allied to Lith. szau-ti, to shoot. 
Brugmann, i. $ 627 (i). Cf. Lith. szaurys, north wind. Der. shower, 
verb, Hen. VI IT, i. 4. 63 ; shower-y. 

SHRAPHEli, a bursting shell charged with bullets. (E.) 
Named after tlie inventor, Gen. Shrapnel, who died in 1842. See 
Diet. Eng. Biog. The date of the invention is about 1803; it was 
used in 1 K04. 

SHRED, a strip, fragment. i)iecc torn or cut off. (E.) The 
vowel was once long, as in the variant screed (Halliwcll). ME. 
shrede, llavelok, 99. AS. serPade, a piece, strip. ‘ Sceda, sereade;* 
also 'Presegmina, prsecisiones, screadan' (plural); Voc. 164. 6; 
i.tji* 20; whence AS. sereadian, to shred.^MDu. sehroode (Kilian) ; 
whence schrooder, ‘a lopper or pruner of trees,’ Hexham ; (i. sehro\ 
a piece, shred, block ; whence schrolen, to grind, cut, saw. p. All 
from a Teut. base *skraud, 2nd grade of *skreud- ; for which see 
Shroud. Allied to L. scruta, broken pieces; sec Scrutiny. 
Dor. shred, verb, ME. shredden, Chaucer, C. T. 8013 (E 227), AS. 
srreadian ; also scroll, <p v. Doublet, screed. 

SHREW, a scold, scolding woman. (E.) ME. shrewe, schrewe, 
adj., wicked, liad ; applied to both sexes. The Wife of Bath said 
her fifth husband was ‘the moste shrewe,’ the most churlish of all; 
Chaucer, C. T. 60S7 (D 505). Cf. P. Plowman, B. x. 437 ; Prompt. 
Parv. Spelt shrewe, Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 154,1.4. AS. 
screawa, a shrew-mouse ; ‘ Mus araneus, screawa;* Voc. 12 a. 20. 
Soiuner explains screawa as ' a shrew-mouse, which, by biting cattle, 
so envenoms them that they die,’ which is, of course, a fable. But 
the fable is very old ; the L. name aranens means * poisonous as 
a spider ; ’ and Aristotle says the bite of the shrew-mouse is dan- 
gerous to horses, and causes boils ; Hist. Anim. viii. 24. ‘ In Italy 

the hardy shrews are venomous in their biting ; ’ Holland, tr. of 
Pliny, b. viii. c. 58. p. The ME. schrewen, to curse, whence E. be- 
shrew, is merely a derivative from the sb., with reference to the 
hanguage used by a shrew. Wedgwood refers to a curious 

passage in Higden's Polychronicon, i. 334. The L. text h.*is mtares 
Hocentissimos, which Trevisa translates by wel schrewed ffty.s«nvery 
harmful mice. Der. shrew-d, be-skrew; also shrew-ish. Com. Errors, 
iii. 1.2; skrew-ifh-ly, -ness ; also screw (.). 

SHREWD, malicious, wicked ; cunning, acute. (E.) The older 
sense is malicious, mischievous, scolding or shrew-like, as in Mids. 
Nt. Dr. iii. a. 323, &c. ME. schrewed, shrewed, accursed, depraved, 
wicked; * schrewede folk wicked jieoplc, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, 
bk. i. pr. 4. 1. 136; cf. schrewednesse, wickedness, id. 1. 139. 
Schrewed is lit. ‘accursed,’ ])]). of schrewen, to curse, beshrew; 
Chaucer, C. T. 15432 (B46i()) ; .and the veib is formed from the 
ME. adj. schrewe, evil, malicious ; sec Shrew. Der. shrewd-ly, 
-ness. 

SHREW-MOUSE, an animal like a mouse ; see Shrew. 

SHRIEK, to screech, cry aloud, scream. (E.) A doublet of 
screech. Spenser has shriek, V. Q. vi. 4. 8 ; but also serike, vi. 4. 18. 
Baret (1580) h.a.s scriek. ME. skriken, Chaucer, C. T. 15406 (B 4590) ; 
where other spellings are sekrichen, schriken ; also shryke, Polit. 
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.Songs, p. 158. An E. form. See Soreeoh. Der. shriek, sb., 
Macb. iv. 3. 168. Also shrike, q. v. Doublet, screech. 
SHRIEVALTY, sheriffalty ; see Sheriff. 

S HR IFT, SHRIVE ; see Shrove-tide. 

SHRIKE, the butcher-bird. (£.) Named from its shrill cry.^ A 
native form; AS. scric, Voc. 52. 13. Cf. Westphal. schrik, ft shrike; 
Iccl. a shrieker, also, the shrike or butcher-bird, from skrikja, 

to titter, but properly to shriek, and allied to Icel. skrcekja, to screech. 
See Shriek, Soreeoh. 

SHRILL, acute in sound, piercing, loud. (E.) ME. shril, sekril ; 
p\.shrille, Chaucer, C. T. 15401 (B 4585) ; also shirle, in Levins and 
Palsgrave. The Southern form of Lowland .Sc. skirl, a shrill cry ; 
skirl, to cry shrilly. Cf. AS. scralletan, to make a loud outcry (Grein). 
Also Low G. sehrell, shrill, Bremen Wortcrbuch ; prov. G. schrill, 
shrill, sehrillen, to sound shrill (Eliigel). p. The form skirl is 
.Scand. ; cf. Norw. skryla, skrcela, to cry shrilly. y. From Teut. 
root *skrel, to cry loudly ; A.S. scrall-elan is from the second grade 
*skral. 8. We also find a 'Peul. str. vb. *skell-aH-, to resound 
(OHG. scellan), pt. t. *skall ; whence not only G. schallen, to resound, 
sehall, an echo, but also ME. schil, shil, shrill. We find the adv. 
shulle, shrilly (with various readings schille, schrille), in P. Plowman, 
C. viL 46. The base SKEL is also represented by the led. strong 
verb skjalla, skeila, ])t. t. skall, pp. skulinn, Cf. Lithuan. skaliti, to 
liark, give tongue, said of a hound. Der. shrill-y, shrill-ness. 
SHRIMP, a small shell-fish. (E.) ME. shrimp, Chaucer, C. T. 
*iJ9f** 3 MS)* Lowland Sc. scrimp, to straiten, pinch ; 

scrimp, scanty; ‘scrimpil stature ’■» dwarfish stature, Burns, To J as. 
Smith, 1 . 14. It is an E. word ; but, instead of *scnimpnn, we find 
AS. scrimman, used as equivalent to scrincan, to shrink, A. S. 
Lcechdoms, ii. 6, 1 . 15. Shrimp is just a parallel form to shrink. 

p. Rietz makes no doubt that there was an O.Swed. skrimpa, to 
contract, a strong verb, as well as a shorter form skrina. Traces 
of O.Swcd. skrimpa occur in .Swed. skrumpen, Dan. skrumpen, 
shrivelled. Dan. dial, skrimpe, a lean cow; Norw. skrampen, 
lean, skrampn, skrumpa, an old lean animal (Ross). See Shrink. 
Y. Even in English we have clear traces of the same strong verb, 
since (liesides shrimp) we find prov. E. shrammed, benumbed with 
cold, prov. £. shrump, to shrug, shrink, and Si.r*>»p, to shrivel. 
So also G. schrumpel, a wrinkle, sehrump/en, to snrink ; MHG. 
schrimpjen, to shrink ; W^estjihal. schrempen, to shrivel. Cf. Westphal. 
krimpe, a shrimp. 

BHROTB, a place in which sacred things are deposited, an altar. 
(I«) ME. schrin; d.at. schryne, K. Alisaunder, 4670. AS. serin, 
the ark (of the covenant), Jos. iii. 8, iv. 7.«*L. scriuium, a chest, 
box, c.ase. Dor. enshrine. 

SHRIEK, to wither, contract; to recoil. (E.) Ml'., shrinken, 
to contract, draw together; pt. t. shrank, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, 
b. i. pr. 1, 1 . 9; pp. dirunken, (iower, C. A. i. 9S ; bk. i. 1683. AS. 
scrincan, pt. t. scranc, pp. scrtincen, to contract, shrivel up; chiefly in 
comp, for-scrincan, pt. t. forscrane, Mark, iv. 6.+MDu. schrinken, 
* to grow lesser or to shrinke,’ Hexham. And cf. Swed. skrynka, a 
wrinkle ; skrynkla, to wrinkle, to rumple ; Norw. skrokka, to shrink. 
Teut. type *skrinkan-, pt. t. *skrank, pp. *skrunkanoz, to shrivel, 
wrinkle, draw together; parallel to the base appearing in Shrimp, 

q. V. ; and se c Scraggy. Further allied to Shrug. 

SHR IVE , to confess ; sec Shrove-tide. 

SHRIVEL, to wrinkle, crumple up. (E.) Shak. has shrivel up. 
Per. ii. 4. 9. It does not seem to appear in Middle English. It is 
a frequentative form, with the usual suffix -el, from an AS. base 
*scruf- ; as shown by the cognate Swed. dial, skryvla, to shrivel up, 
to wrinkle ; and skryvla, a wrinkle. Allied to Swed. skrof, Swed. 
dial, and Norw. skrov, a carcase; ; prov. E. scriff, scruff, to shrink 
together. Possibly allied to Shrub ^,i). Cf. scrubby. 

SHROUD, a garment, the dress of the dead. (E.) The word 
had formerly the general sense of garment, clothing, or covering. 
ME. shroud, schroud, P. Plowman, B. prol. 2 ; shrud, Havelok, 303. 
AS. scrud, a garment, clothing, Grein, ii. 412.4-Icel. skriJl, the 
shrouds of a ship, furniture of a church ; Norweg. shrud, dress, 
ornament; Dan. and Swed. sirud, dress, attire. p. Closely allied 
to shred ; and the urig. sense was a shred or piece of cloth or stuff, 
a sense nearly retained in that of winding-sheet. Chapman has 
.shroud in the very sense of shred or scrap of stuff, tr. of Homer’s 
Odyssey, b. vi. 1 . 274. Moreover, a sArn/ is a piece roughly cut off ; 
cf. G. schrot, a cut, a piece, schroten. to cut The Teut. base is 
*skreud, to cut ; the 2nd grade *skraud appears in Shred. Der. 
shroud, verb, AS. serydan. Matt. vi. 30 ; enshroud. Also shrouds, 
5. pi., K. John , V. 7. 53, part of the rigging of a vessel. 
BHRO'VE-TIDE, BHROVE-TUESDAY, a time or day 
(Tuesday) on which shrill or confession was formerly mailc. (L and 
E.) Shrove-tide is the tide or season for shrift ; Shrave-Tuesday is the 
day preceding Ash W'ednesday or the first day of Lent. Shrove is 
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here used as n sb., conformed to shrove, the ]>t. t of the verb to 
shrive ; except in the two above compounds, the sb. invariably takes 
the form shri/t. The verb to shrive (pt. t. shrove, pp. shriven) is 

MK. schriven, shriven, of which we find the pt. t. shro/, shroof in 
I>. Plowman, li. iii. 44 (footnote), and the pp. shriuen in Chaucer, 
f. T. 7677 (1) 2095). AS. serifan, to shrive, to impose a jienance 
or eompensation, to judge; pt. t. serSf, pp. serif eni Grein, ii. 411. 
Teut. type *sl:reihan-, pt. t. *sliraih, pp. *skribaHoz. y. Hut although 
it thus appears as a strong verb, it does not appear to be a true 
Teut. word. It was rather borrowed (at a very early period) from 
L. scribere, to write, to draw up a law (henee, prescribe) ; whence 
also (J. schreiben (also conjugated as a strong verb), to write. See 
Boribe. B. The sb. shrift is ME. shrift (dat. shrifie), 1*. Plowman, 
C. xvii. 30 ; AS. scrift, confession. Laws of AOthelred, pt. v. $ 22, 
pt. vi. § 27, in Thorpe, Anc. Laws, i. 310, 322 ; and just as the AS. 
verb serifan is due to L. serlbere, so A.S. scrift may be due to the 
L. pp. script us. The Iccl. shript or shrift, Swed. shrift, Dan. shrifie, 
shrift, are all borrowed from AS. 

SHRUB (1), a low dwarf tree. (E.) ME. shrob, sehruh, P. Plow- 
man, C. i. 2. AS. serybb, a shrub ; see Hosworth-'i'oller, and Mr. 
Stevenson’s remarks in Phil. Soc. Trans. 1S9.V8, p. 536. (Cf. E. 
shut, from AS. seyttau.) We also have the jdace-name Wormwood- 
scrubbs, near London.+Norweg. shrubba, the dwarf cornel (Aasen). 
Dan. dial, shrub, brushwood ; MDan. shrubbe, a thicket (Kalkar). 

p. Cf. also prov. E. shruff, light rubbisli wood, serojf, refuse of wood. 
Possibly related to Shrivel. Dor. shrubh-y ; shrubb-er-y, a coined 
word, by the analogy of vin-er-y, pin-er-y, and the like. Also scrub, 

q. v. 

SHRUB (2), a drink made of lemon-juice, spirit, sugar, and water. 
(Arab.) Chiefly made with rum. In Johnson’s Diet. — Ar.ab. shirb, 
shurb, a drink, a beverage. — Arab, root shariha, he drank; Ricli. 
Diet. p. 88 7. Doublet, syrup. And see sherbet. 

SHRUO, to draw up, contract. (Scand.) In Temp. i. 2. 367 ; 
Cor. i. 9. 4. Generally used of drawing up the shoulders, but the 
true sense is to sliriiik. * The touch of the cold water m.ade a pretty 
kinde of shrugging come over her body ; ’ Sidney’s Arcadia, b. ii. cd. 
j 6.\8, p. 138. ‘ Shruggyn, Frigulo ; ’ Prompt. Parv. An adaptation 

(with ih for sh) from the Scand., as shown by gg<,hh<nh. Cf. 
Dan. shrugge, shruhhe, to stoop ; shruh-rygget, humphackccl ; Swed. 
dial, shruhha, shruga, to huddle oneself up, to sit in a crouching 
position, allied to .shrinha, to shrink (Rietz) ; sec Shrink. Cf 
Icel. shruhha, an old shrimp; Norw. shruhhen, shrunken. 
SHUDDER, to tremble with fear or horror. (OLow G.) * Alas ! 
they make me shoder;* Skelton, C'olin Clout, 68. MK. .sAot/erra, 
sehuderen; pt. t. schoderide, Morte Arthure, 2106 ; pres. part, schud- 
rinde, Seint Margaret, cd. Cockayne, p. 15, 1. 12. Not found in 
AS. It is a frequentative verb, formed with the usual suHix -er from 
the Teut. base *shud~, to shake, appearing in OSaxon skuddian. 

* Shuddiat it fan iuwun skohun ’ — shake it [the dust] from your shoes; 
ITeliand, 1948. MDu. schudden, ‘ to shake or to tremble,’ Hexham ; 
he also gives ‘ schudden een boom, to shake a tree, schudden van houde, 
to quake for colde ; schudden het honft, to shake or nod ones head ; 
schudderen, to laugh with an open throatc that his head shakes;’ 
Dan. dial, shuddre, to shake (one) violently ; EFnes. schudden, to 
shake, schuddern, to tremble, shudder. •4*0 11 Cr. scuttan, G. schutten, 
to shoot corn, pour, shed, discharge ; schuttern, to shake, tremble, 
({uake. 'I'be G. schaudern is borrowed from Low G. schuddern. 
Der. shudder, sb. 

SHUPHLE, to push about, practise shifts. (Scand.) * When 
we have shuffled off [pushed or shoved aside] this mortal coil;’ 
Hamlet, iii. i. 67. Merely a doublet of Souffle, and the fnrqucnta- 
tive of shtnie\ but of Scand., not E. origin, as shown by the double/. 
The sh is modified from Scand. sh. Cf. EFries. schuffeln, to shuffle I 
along, from schufen, to shove, push. The sense is ‘ to keep pushing 1 
about,’ as in ‘ shuffe the cards.’ [It seems to have taken up some- 
thing of the sense of shiftiness, with which it has no etymological 
connexion.] .See Souffle, Shove. Der. shtiffle, sb. ; shiv er. 

SHUN, to avoid, keep clear of, neglect. (E.) ME. shunien, 
shanien, P. Plowman, It. prol. 174. AS. scunian, not common except 
in the comp, nn-scunian, to detest, refuse, reject, Gen. xxxix. 10. In 
Ixix. 2,ed.Spclman,the L. revereantur is translated by aadracian, 
with the various readings sconnyn,forwandiaH, and scunian. Thepp. 
geseunned is in Diploinatarium .^vi Saxonici,ed. Thorpe, p. 318, last 
line. Cf. prov. 1C. scun, to shun ; scunner, to loathe ; see Booundrel. 
Per, shun- less. Cor. ii. 2. 116; scAoo«-«r ; scoundrel. 

BHjpsrr, to turn off upon a side-rail. (E.) As a word used 
on railways, it was borrowed from prov. E. shunt, to turn aside. 
But the word itself is old. ME. shunten, to start aside, Gawayn and 
the Grene Knight, 1902; schounten, schownlen, schonten, schunten, 
Morte Arthur, ^36, 1055, 2106. 2428, 3715, 3816, 3842 ; 

shunt. Destruction of Troy, 600, 729, 10377, 10998. *lf at je 


shap sowto shount* "uii ye intend to escape; Wars of Alexander, 
2143; and see Ancren Riwle, p. 242, note d. p. Shunten seems 
to be a modification of shunden, being easier to pronounce quickly. 
The orig. sense is to speed, hasten, flee, escape. AS. seyndan, to 
hasten (Beowulf, 2570), also to urge, incite. +1001. skunda, to speed. 
It seems to be a nasalised form of Boud. 

SHUT, to fasten a door, close. (E.) MK shutten, shitten. * To 
close and to shutte ; ’ P. Plowman, B. prol. 105. * The jatis weren 
scAi/’-the gates were shut; Wyclif, John, xx. 19. AS. seyttan, to 
shut ; ‘ sero, ic seyite sum loc otPBe haepsige,’ i. e. I shut a lock or 
hasp it ; /IClfric’s Gramm.ar, ed. Zupitza, p. 220. To shut a door was 
to fasten it with a bolt or sliding bar, called a shuttle or skittle (see 
Shuttle), which took its name from being shot across. We still 
say ‘ to shoot a bolt.’ The AS. seyttan stands for *seut-ian (by the 
usual change from u toy) ; derived from Teut. *shut-, weak grade of 
^sheutan^, to shoot. See Bhoot.ifDu. schutten, to shot in, lock 
up ; sehui, a fence, screen, p.nrtition, MDu. schut, an arrow, dart 
(Hexham), from schieten, to shoot; G. schutzen, to protect, guard, 
shut off water ; schutz, a guard, sluice, flood-gate, OHG. seuz, a 
quick movement, from schiessen, OHG. sciazan, to shoot. Der. 
shutt-er ; shutt-le, q. v. 

SHUTTLE, an instrument for shooting the thread of the woof 
between the threads of the warp in weaving. (E.) In Job, vii. 6. 
So called from its being shot between the threads. * An honest 
weaver . . As e'er shot shuttle ; * Benum. and Fletcher, I'he Coxcomb, 
Act V. sc. 1. Also spelt shitile ; in Palsgrave, ‘shyttell for a wevar.’ 
ME. schitel\ spelt scytyl. Prompt. Parv. p. 447, also schetyl, id. 

p. 470, 1. 2. The sniiic W’ord as ME. schitel, a bolt of a door, 
similarly named from its being shot across. ‘ Schyttyl, of siierynge 
[sparring, barring], Pessulnm ; * Prompt. I’arv. The AS. form was 
scyitel (also scytel), in the sense of bar, bolt ; also found in the longer 
form scyttels, pi. seyttelsas. .See Toller. p. The word scyitel €>r 
scytel (for *shut-il-) is Irom lent. *shut~, weak grade of •.tM/Z-ofl, AS. 
sceHtan,\ja shoot ; see Shut, Shoot. +Dan. skyite, shyttel, a shuttle; 
Swed. dial, shyttel, sknttel ; cf. Du. schiet-spoel, a shuttle, lit. ‘ shoot- 
spool,* Swed. shottspolr, a shuttle, ‘ shoot -spool.’ Der. shuttle-cock, 

q. v. 

SHUTTLE-COCK, a piece of wood or cork stuck with 
feathers, used as a pLiything. (E.) .Spelt shyttehor.ke in Palsgrave; 
shutteleoch, Si)cnscr, Mother llulibard’s I'alc, 804. Prob. called 
cock from l>eing stuck with featliers and flying tlirough the air. 
[Not shuttle-cork, as Todd fancies, contrary to evidence and pro- 
bability ; for they were most likely at first math; of wood, and struck 
with a wooden battledore. .See Strutt, Sports .ind Pastimes, bk. iv 
ch. I. § 22.] Called shuttle from bcing.sAo/ bnckwanls and forwards 
like a weaver’s shuttle. ‘ Schytle, chyldys game, Sagitella ; ’ Prompt. 
Parv. See Shuttle ; and see Skittles. 

SHIT, timid, cautious, suspicious. (.Scand.) In Shak. Meas. iii. 
2. 138; V. 54. ME. shyg, scrupulous, careful to .shun (evil), Allit. 
Poems, B. 21. It is rather a .Scand. than an E. word, with sh for sh ; 
we also find ME. schey, skey, shy (said of a horse), Prompt. Parv. 
p. 444; s])clt scheouh (also of a horse), Ancren Riwle, p. 242, I. 9; 
answering to the rare AS. sceoh, timid, Grein, ii. 405. — Dan. sky, 
shy, skittish ; Swed. shygg, skittish, starting, shy, coy ; Swed. dial. 
sky, the same (Rietx).+EFrics. schiii ; Du. schuw ; (i. scheu, shy, 
timid, MHG. schiech, Teut. types *sketih-joz, *sheuh-oz. p. Hence 
01 IG. sciuhan, to frighten, or (intr.’insitively) to fear, shy at, whence 
(through the French) we have E. eschew. Der. sky-ly,shy-ness; shy, 
verb (cf. Swed. shy, to shun) ; and see eschew, skew. 


SI-SY 

BIAMANQ, a large ajic. (Malay.) Malay siamang. 

SIB, relatcHl. (E.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 3. 26. See further under 
GoBBip. Dor. gossip. 

SIBILANT, making a hissing sound. (L.) We call s and z 
' sibilant ’ letters. Bacon has ‘ sibilation or hissing sound ; ’ Nat. Hist. 
§ 176.— L. sibilant; stem of pres. part, of sibildre,\o hiss. — L. sibilus, 
adj. hissing ; formed from a base \ib-, which is probably imitative 
of a whistling sound. Der. sibil-at-ion. 

SIBYL, a pagan prophetess. (L.— Gk.) Shak. has both Sibyl 
and Sybilla; Oth. iii. 4. 70 ; Mercb. Yen. i. a. 116. Cotgrave has : 
*Sybille, Sybill, one of the 10 Sybillee, a prophetesse.^ Trevisa 
translates L. Sibylla by Sibil ; ii. 399. The word was rather borrowed 
directly from L. than through the F., being known from Virgil. 
Sibylla, a Sibyl ; Virgil, iEn. vi. 10. —Gk. Si0v\\a, a .Sibyl. Origin 
uncertain; see Miix Muller, Lectures, 8th ed. i. 109. Postgate 
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comj^es it with L. per»sibuM, very wise (Festus) and L. sap-ere, to 
be wise ; so that aifi-vWa would mean * wise woman.* Der. sibyll- 
ine^ adj. ; from L. Sibyllinus. 

SICCA, in phr. si'cra rupee ^ newly coined rupee. (Hind. — Pers.— 
Arab.) Hind, dkka, a die for coining. — Pcrs. »ileia(h), the same.— 
Arab. silcka(h), the same. Kich. Diet. p. 8;, 9. Sec Sequin. 
SICK, affected with disease, ill, inclined to vomit. (£.) ME. 
sik, sek; pi. seke^ Cliaucer, C. T. 18. AS. sene; John, xi. i.-fDu. 
ziek; Icel. sjukr; Dan. syg; Swed. sjuk; G. siech; Goth, siuks. 

p. All from a Tout, type *seukoz, ill ; from the Teut. base *s€uk-f to 
be sick or ill, appearing in the Goth, strong verb siukan^ to be ill, 
pt. t. sauk, pp. sukans. Fick, iii. 325. Der. siek-ness, AS. sSoenes, 
Matt. viii. 28; siek-en, verb (intrans.), Macb. iv. 3. 173, (trans.) 
Hen. VIH, i. l. 82 ; sick-ish, -ly, -ness ; siek-ly, adj., ME. M/r/y, Will, 
of Paleme, 1505 ; siek-li-ness. Rich. II, ii. 1. 142. 

SICKXSH, SIKKB, certain, secure. (L.) Siker i.s a well-known 
Lowland Sc. word. ME. siker, Chaucer, C. T. 11451 (F 1139); 

1. ayamon, 15092. AS. denr. Not a Teut. word, but burrowed from 
a Late L securus, for L. sccums; see Secure. The OFries. 
siker, sikur, Du. zeker, G. sicker (OHG. sichur), Swed. saker, Dan. 
sikker, W. sicr, are all borrowed from the Latin, which accounts 
for their strong likeness in form to one another. Doublets, secure, 
sure. 

SICKLE, a hooked instrument for cutting grain. (L.) ME. 
sikil, Wyclif, Mark, iv. 29. AS. sicol, Mark, iv. 29. — L. seeula, a 
sickle (While) ; formed, with suffix -u-la of tlie agent, from see-are, 
to cut; see Secant. l|[ The G. sichel is also from Latin; the 
native words from the same root are saw (r), scythe, and sedge. 
SIDE, the edge or border of a thing, region, part, party. (E.) 
ME. side, syde, P. Plowman, B. prol. 8 ; Chaucer, C. T. 560 (A 558). 
A.S. side, John, xix. 34, xx. ao.^'Du. zijde; Icel. siSa; Dan. side; 
.Swed. sida ; G. seite, OIKi. sHa. Teut. type *sidon-, f. It is pro- 
bable that the orig. sense was ‘ that which is extended,* as it certainly 
seems to be closely conncclcd with AS. sid, long, wide, spacious, 
ME. Slid, spelt syyd in tiie Prompt. Parv., but now obsolete ; Icel. 
sidr, long, lianging down. Der. side-board, Milton, P. R. ii. 350 ; 
side-boat, one-sid-ed, many-sid-ed, side-saddle, side-ways, side-wise, sid-ing. 
Also side, verb. Cor. i. i. 197, iv. 2. 2 ; side-ling, side-long, adv., 
Milton, P. L. vi. 197, ME. sideling, sidlinges, spelt sydlyngs, Morte 
Arthur, 1039, where the suffix -ling or -long is adverbial, as explained 
under Heaalong. Hence sidelong, adj. Also aside, q. v., beside, 

q. V. Also side-s-meti, officers chosen to assist a churchwarden, 

Blount, Nomolexicon, where a ridiculous explanation from synods- 
nien (!) is attempted, quite unnecessarily; see Notes and Queries, 
5 S. xi. 504. They were also called or quest-nun; Halliwell. 

Cf. L. assessor, one who sits beside another. 

SIDEREAL, starry, rcLating to the stars. (L.) Milton has 
\ideral, P. L. x. 693. I’hillips, ed. 1 706, has sidereal, siderean. 
Sideral is from T.. siderfdis, and is a correct form ; sidere-al is coined 
from L. sidere-us, adj. All from sider-, for *sides-, stem of sidus, 
a constellation, also, a star. Der. (from L. sidus) consider. 

SIEGE, a sitting down, with an army, before a fortified place, in 
order to take it. ^F.— L.) The lit. sense is merely ‘scat;’ see 
Trench, Select Glossary. We find it in this sense in .Shak. Meas. iv. 

2. loi ; Spenser, F. Q. ii. 2. 39. ME. sege, (1) a seat, Wyclif, 
Matt. XXV. 31 ; (2) a siege, Barbour’s Bruce, iv. 45, ix. 332. In 
Ancren Riwlc, ji. 238, 1. means ' a throne.’ — AF. .wge, Gaimar, 
HI 10, also siege; OF. siege, masc., a seat, throne; mod. F. siege, 
Cf. Ital. sedia, fern., seggio, masc., a chair, seat. Not immediately 
from I^. sedes, but from a verb answering to a L. type *sedicare ; we 
find also Late L. assedium, a siege, which (like L. obsidium, a siege) 
is from L. sedere, to sit, cognate with E. Sit, q.v. Der. besiege. 

SIENKA, a pigment used in painting. (Ital.) Raw sienna and 
burnt sienna are the names of two pigments, made from earth, and 
properly from earth of Sienna, which is the name of a place in Tus- 
cany, due S. of Florence. 

SIERRA, a chain of hills. (Span. — L.) Span, sierra, a saw, 
ridge of hills. — L. serra, a saw. See Sorrated. 

SIESTA, orig. a noon-day nap. (Span.— L.) 'What, sister, at 
your siesta already ? ’ Elvira, A. i ; Dodsley’s Old Plays, ed. Hazlitt, 
XV. 2 2. Now usually applied to a nap in the afternoon. — Span, siesta, 
' the hottest part of the day, the time for taking a nap after dinner, 
generally from 1 to 3 o’clock ;’ Neuman. — L. seatta, i. e. seatta kora, 
sixth hour, noon ; reckoning from 6 A. M. ; so that the orig. sense 
was * noonday nap.’ Sexta is fern, of L. sextus, sixth. — L. sex, six ; 
see Six. For a shifting of time in the reverse direction, see Koon. 
SIEVE, a strainer for separating coarse particles from fine ones. 
(E.) ME. sive, Chaucer, C. T. 16408 (G 940) ; her-seve, ahnir-sieve, 
Lifaier Cure Cocorum, ed. Morris, p. 7. AS. sife ; * Cribra, vel 
cribellum, si/e* Voc. 330. 32 ; ^It sibi in the 8th cent., id. 16. 3.4. 
Du. zee/; G. sieb, MHG. sip. Teut. types *sites, *sitos, n. Cf. Lith. 


sijoti, to sift. Perhaps allied to AS. siJkaa, seon, G. teihen, to filter. 
^ Kluge. Der. si/-t, q. v. 

SIFT, to separate particles ns with a sieve. (E.) ME. si/ten, 
Chaucer, C. T. 16409 (G 941 ) ; sive ( — sieve) being in the line above. 
AS. st/tan, sy/tan, Exod. xii. 34. — AS. si/^-e, a sieve.+Du. Tti/ten, to 
aft, zi/t, a sieve ; from zee/, a sieve. See Sieve, p. We also find 
Dan. sigte, to sift, sigfe, sb., a sieve or riddle ; Swed. sik/a, to sift, 
sikt, a sieve; Icel. sik/a, sigta, to silt; all from G. sickten, to sift; 
which ^ain is from Du. zi/ien. 

SIGR, to inhale and re.spire with a long deep breadth. (£.) MK 
sigken, si^H, siken ; in P. Plowman, B. xviii. 263, we have tyked, with 
various readings si^e^, si^hede ; also syhede, si^te, id. C. xxi. 276; 
sights. Chancer, Troll, iii. 1080. The ME. siken thus made sigk-te 
as one form of the pt. t., whence a new infin. sigksn was evolved^ by 
back-formation, hrom AS. sican, to sigh; iElfred, tr. of Orosius, 
iL 8; ed. Sweet, p. 92, 1. 35. It is a strong verb; pt. t. sac, pp. 
deen ; with a frequentative form siccettan, to :>igh, sob. p. Prob. of 
imitative origin ; cf. Swed. ateka, Dan. sukke, to sigh, groan. Der. 
sigh, sb., ME. sike, Chancer, C. T. 11176 (F 864). 

SIGH-CLODT; see Notes on E. Etym., p. 271. 

SIGHT, act of seeing, that which is seen, view, spectacle. (E.) 
ME. sight, Chaucer, C. T. 4982 (B 562). AS. siht, or rather gesiht, 
iElfrcd, tr. of Boethius, b. v. pr. 4 ; cap. xli. $ 4. But it is almost 
always spelt gesihd, gesiehd, gesyhd ; Grein, i. 454. From Teut. type 
*seh-i/d, fern. (Sievers) ; allied to seon (Goth, saihwan, for *sehwan), 
to see; see See.+Du. gezigt; Dan. sigte; Swed. sigt; G. sichl; 
OIIG. siht. Der. sight, verb ; sighl-ed, Wint. Tale, i. 2. 388 ; sight- 
hole, 1 Hen. IV, iv. i. 71; sight-less, Macb. i. 5. 50; sight -ly, 
K. John, ii. 143 ; sight-li-ness. 

SIGH, a mark, proof, token, omen, notice. (F. — L.) ME. signe, 
Chaucer, C.T. 10365 (F 51); Ancren Kiwle, p. 70, 1. i. — OF. stgne, 
‘a signe, mark;’ Cot.— L. signum, a mark, token. Brugmanii, i. 

5 762 (3). Der. sign, verb, K. John, iv. 2. 222 ; sign-board, sign- 
manual, sign-post. Also sign-at-ure, from F. signature, ' a signature,’ 
Cot. ; from L. signatUra, from signdre, to sign, from signum. And 
see sign-al, sign-et, sign-i-/y, re-stgn. 

SIGNAL, a token, sign for giving notice. (F.— L.) ME. 
signal, Gower, C. A. iii. 57; bk. vi. 1668. — F. si^nii/, 'a signall;’ 
Cot — Late L. signiile, nent. of L. signalis, belongijg to a sign. — L. 
signum, a sign ; sec Sign. Dor. signal, verb ; signal-ly, signal-ise. 

SIGNET, a seal, privy-seal. (F.— L.) In Hamlet, v. 2.49; 
and in Palsgrave. ME. signett, Mandeville, Trav. c. viii. p. 82. — F. 
signet, * a signet, sea’ , stamp ; * Col. Dimin. of F. signe ; see Sig;n. 

SIGNIFIT, to indicate, mean. (F.— L.) ME. signijien; si>elt 
signe/ye, Rob. of Glcuc. P. 345, 1. 7075. And see O. Eng. Miscel- 
lany, ed. Morris, p. 28, 11. 3, 8, 11, 12. — F. Mg-Hi/ier, ‘ to signifie, 
betoken;’ Cot.— L. significare, to show by signs. -L. signi-, for 
signum, a sign ; and -fie-, for /acere, to make ; see Sign and Faot. 
Der. signific-ant, from L. significant-, stem of pres. part, of significare ; 
hence significant, sb., I lien. Vl, ii. 4. 26 ; significance, from F. signi- 
ficance (Cot.), a false form which supplanted the true OF. signifiance 
(Cot.), whence ME. signefiance, O. Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, p. 28, 
1. 20, all from L. significantia ; significat-ion, ME. significacioun, 
Chaucer, C. T. 14985 (B 4169), from F. signification^!^ acc. sigm- 
fiedtionem ; signific-at-ive, from L. signifiedtiuus. 

SIGNOR, BIGNIO^ sir. (Ital. - L.) Spelt sigmor, Two Gent, 
iii. I. 279; &c. — Ital. figfiorr, sir, a lord. — L. seniorem, acc. of senior, 
an elder; see Senior. ^ Cf. ME. seignour. King Alisaunder, 
1458 ; from French. Span, seiior, fern, seilnra. Der. signor-a, from 
Ital. signora, a lady, fern. o( signore. Doublets, sir, sire, seiior, senior, 
seignior. 

SILENCE, stillness, muteness. (F. — L.) In early use. ME. 
silence, Ancren Riwle, p. 22, 1. 6. — F. silence, ‘silence,’ Cot. — L. 
silentium, silence, a being silent. — L. silent-, stem of pres. part, of 
silere, to be still.4Ct>th. silan, only in the compound ana-silan, to 
become silent, Mark, iv. 39, Thus the base is SIL. Der. silent (in 
later use, though etymologically a more orig. word), L. L. L. ii. 24, 
from L. silent-, stem of pres. part, of silere ; silent-ly. 

SILEX, flint, quartz. (L.) Merely L. silex, flint (stem siUc-). 
Brn g mann , i. § 980. Der. silic-a, silir-i-ous, coined from the stem. 

BuHOUETTE, a shadow-outline or profile filled in with a dark 
colour. (F.) This cheap and meagre form of portrait, orig. made 
by tracing the outline of a shadow, thrown on to a sheet of paper, 
was named, in derision, after Etienne de Silhouette, minister of 
finance in 1759, who introduced several reforms which were con- 
sidered unduly parsimonious. See Trench, Eng. Past and Prcsenl ; 
Sismondi, Histoire des Franfais, tom. xix. pp. 94, 95. 

BILK, the delicate, soft thread produced by certain caterpillars, 
and the stuff woven from it. (L. — Gk. — Chinese.) M E. sill, Cliaucer, 
C. T. 10927 (F 613). AS. seolc (for *siluc, as meole for *miluc), silk, 
'Bombix, seolc-wyrm ; Sericum, seolc ; * Wright’s Vocab. i. 4^> 
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Cf. led. iMi, .Swed. nilke, Dan. iilie ; all of which, like AS.mo/^, are 
adaptations of L. siricum, silk, by the common change of r into /. 

L. siricum is the iieut. of Scrieus, of or belonging to the Seres. — 
(jk. pl*> the name of the people from whom the ancients first 
obt.iincd silk ; gen. supposed to lie the Chinese. Professor Dougla.s 
writes : ‘ The L. Seres and Siricum are probably derivctl from the 
Chinese word for silk, which is variously pronounced se (English e), 
sei, sai, sat, sz\ See. ; see Williams, Chin. Diet. p. 835.’ Cf. Max 
Muller, Lectures, ii. 182. y. Kluge derives Icel. silki from Slavonic; 
but Miklosich derives OSlav. shelkil, Russ, sheik', from the Scandina- 
vian. The true source is L. siricum, whence also OIrish sirie, silk. 
Der. silk-mercer, silk-weaver \ silk-worm, AS. seulc-wyrm, as aliovc ; 
silk-en,AS. seolcen, Voc. 151.9; silk-y, silk-i-nrss. Also serge, q.\. 

SIIiIj, the timber or stone at the foot of a dotir or window. (E.^ 
The true sense seems to be ‘ base ’ or * basis ; ’ sometimes ‘ floor.’ 
ME. sille, sylle. ‘ Sylle of an howse, Silla, snlivn ; ’ Prompt. Parv. 
Siielt selle, Chaucer, C. T. 3820 (A 3822), which is a Kentish form. 
AS. syll, a base, support. * Itasis, syl ; * Voc. 8. 27 ; in a later gloss : 

* llassis, sm//« ; * Voc. 552. 12.+Icel. .tviV/, a sill, door-sill ; Swed. 
syll ; Swed. dial, svill (^Kietz) ; Dan. syld, the base of a frame-work 
building; G. sckwelle, OHG. swelli, a sill, threshold, beam. Cf. 
Goth, gasuljan, to found, lay a foundation for, Matt. viL 25 ; Luke, 
vi. 48. p. The OIKL swelli is from a Teut. base *swal, but AS. 
sy/l from a weak grade *swul ; implying a strong verb *swel-an~, to 
found (?), pt. t. *swal, pp. *swulattt)z. AS. syll represents *swul-ja, 
fern. Y* '^'he connexion with L. solea, the sole of the foot, is doubt- 
ful. ^ Not to be confused with A.S. syl, a pillar, column, in 
i^H^lfred, tr. of Orosius, b. i. c. i. $ 4 ; this is a differeiit word, with 
a different sense, though possibly connected ; it answers to G. s'dule, 
a pillar. Der. gnmnd-sill, q. v. 

SHiXiABUB, HVT.T.AkTT'R, a mixture of wine with milk and 
sugar. (E.) Spelt sillibub in Minshcu, ed. 1627, who derives it from 
swilling hubbies. But the form is corrupt, a lietter form being silUbouk. 

* Sillibouke or sillibub, Laict algre ; ’ Sherwood, index to Cotgrave. 

C)otgrave gives : ‘ Laict aigre, whay ; also, a sillibub or merri- 
bowke.' Ilalliwell gives * sillybauk, a sillabub,’ as a Lincolnshire 
word. It is obvious that a corruption from bank to bub is easy, 
whereas a change from bub to bouk is unlikely. Wc may therefore 
assume sillibouk as the older form, at the same time noting that 
another n.'ime for it is merrihouk. Cf. ’ merryhauks, a cold jiossct, 
iJerbyshire ; ’ Ilalliwell. p. The prov. E. bouk is a well-known 
word for * bully ; * Mr. Peacock notes bowk as the Lincolnshire form ; 
so that merri-bouk — * tnerry belly,’ and perhaps ~ ‘ happy 

belly,’ from an old sense of silly (below). It is evidently a jocose name. 

BIlIjIT, simple, h.armless, foolish. (E.) I'he word has much 
changed its meaning. It meant * timely ; * then lucky, happy, blessed, 
innocent, simple, ioolish. ME. sely, Chaucer, C. T. 3601, 4088 
(A 4090)15952 (I) 370) ; Havelok, 477 ; P. Plowman's Crude, 442 ; 
and see sely, seely, seilye in Gloss, to .Spec, of Engli.sh, rd. Hkeat. 
AS. siilig, more usually gesiilig (the jircfixg*- making no difference), 
happy, prosperous, fortunate; see Sweet, A. S. Reader. P'orm^ 
with the common adj. suffix -ig (E. -y) from AS. snl, a time, season, 
occasion, happiness (very common 1; Grcin, ii. 395.4* Du. zalig, 
blessed ; Teel, sail, blest, happy ; sala, bliss ; Swed. siill, blest, 
happy; G. selig, OIlG. sd/iT, good, excellent, Idest, hnpjiy ; Goth. 
sils, good, kind. p. All from a Teut. base *sal-; of unknown 
origin. Der. silli-ly, -ness. 

SUiO, a pit for storing grain or fodiler. (Span. — 1 .. — Gk.) S]>an. 
silti, *a granier to lay up come in;’ Minshcu (1623). i-T.. sirum, 
acc. of &/>!«. — Gk. atpos, a jiit for keeping corn in. Dor. en-sil-age. 

S^T, sediment, sand lelt by water that has overflowed. (Scand.) 
ME. silte, badly spelt eilte. ‘ Cilte, soonde [sand], Glarea ; ’ Prompt, 
parv. p. 77. It can hardly be other than the MSwed. sylla, mud, 
also a m.*irhliy ]) 1 acc (Ihre) ; Dan. sy//, a sail marsh (Larsen); Dan. 
dial, sylt, a sirt;tch of low coast-land, over which the sea sometimes 
flows; Norw. sylta, the same (Ross). Cf. I.ow G. suite, a brine-pit ; 
G. &u/z«, brine, .nlso brine-pit. All from a 1 cut. base *sidt-, which is 
a weakened form of *««//-, i.c. s.ilt. See Kluge. So also we find 
ITu. zilt, adj. sail, related to Dn. zout, salt; and AS. sylian, to salt, 
homsealt, salt. Cf. jiroy. !•;. silt, a salting-tub. It must have re- 
ferred orig. to sail depo.iiied as a sediment by sea-water in brine-pits 
or very shallow pools. 

B xXVAM’, pertaining to woods. (L.) * All sylvan 
onspnngs round ; Chapman, ir. of Homer, Od. xix. 599, [The 
spelling with y is false, and due to the habit of spelling L, silva 
with y, in order to denve it from Gk. vKyj, a wood, with which it is (at 
most) only cognate. I — L. sdudimt., Ijclonging to a wood, chiefly used 
of the wood-god Silvanus.- L. silua, a wood.-fGk. ikn, a wood (B. 
The relationship of the J.. and (ik. words is doubled by some, and 
the root is uncertain ; see Brugmann, i. § 102 (i), note. Der. (from 
L. silua) savagCf q. v. 


BILVUB, a well-known white metal. (E.) ME. tiluer, Chaurer, 
C. T. 16707 (G 1239). OMerc. sylfur. Malt. x. 9 (Rushworth MS.); 
AS. seolfor', early form wo/o/r.+Du. zilver\ led. silfr\^ Dan. sfilv; 
Swed. silfver', G. silber ; Goth. .si 7 « 6 r.-fRuss. serebro. The origin is 
wholly unknown; Uhlcnbeck thinks the Tent, forms are from Slavonic. 
Miklosich (p. 336) gives the Slav, type as *sirebro, with varying 
forms in all the Slav, langu.ages. Der. silver, verb ; silver-ing^ ; 
silver-ling, a small piece of silver, with double dimin. -l-ing (as in 
duek-l-ing), Isaiah, vii. 23, also in Tyndale’s version of Acts, xix. 19, 
anrl Covcrdalc’s of Judges, ix. 4, xvi. 5, the AS. forni being fyl/ring, 
tien. xlv. 22 ; silver-smith ; silver-y. Also silver-n, adj., in some MSS. 
of Wyclif, Acts, xix. 24, AS. syljren, Gen. xliv. 2. A jiossible 

guess is that which derives silver from Gk. *2aXi.'fli;, old form of 
AXvBtj, a town on the S. coast of the Black .Sea, which, according to 
Homer (Iliad, ii. 857), was the home of silver. 

BIMUiAR, like. (K.-L.) In Minshcu, cd. 1627, and in Col- 
grave. —F. similaire, ’similar;’ Cot. As if Irom L. *similaris, ex- 
tended from simil-is, like, by the suflix -itris. Allied to simul, to- 
gether, Gk. a/ia, together, and E. from the Idg. base 

the same ; sec Same. Cf. OIi ish samail, \V. ha/al, like ; Gk. o/taXus, 
even. Also L. sem-el, once, Goth, sim-lf, once ; Gk. oiraf, once, iv, 
neut., one; &c. Der. similar-ly, similar-i-ty \ also simile, q.v., 
simili-tude, q.v. And sue simul-ate, simul-ta-ne-ous, semblance, as- 
semble, dis-yemble. 

HT MTTiTl , a comparison. (L.) In Shak. As You Like It, ii. i. 
45. — L. simile, a like thing ; neut. of similis, like ; see Similar. 

SIMILITUDE, a cunqiaiison, parable. (F. — L.) ME. ai»ji 7 i- 
tude, Chaucer, C. T. 10794 (^' 4®°) » ^'ydif, Luke, viii. 4.-'F. 
similitude, * a similitude ; ’ Cot. — 1 -. simili/tuiinem, acc. of similitado, 
likeness. — L. similis, lil:e ; sec Similar. 

SIMIOUS, monkey-like. (L.) C'oinrd from L. shnia, an ape, — 
J.,. slmns (Gk. atftus'), flat-nosed. 

SIMMER, to boil gently. (IC.) Formerly also simher (see 
Richardson) and simper. Halliwell cites : ‘ Simper, to simmer. East ; ’ 
also * the creame of simpering milke, Florio, p. 1 89,’ which is wrong 
as regards the edit, of 1598, whicli has; ‘Cremure, the creme or 
simpring of milke when it seethes.’ ’I symper,a& lycour dothe on 
the fyre byfore it begynneth to boyle ; * Palsgrave. A frequentative 
form, with the usual suflix -er, and with excrescent p or h in some 
authors, from a ha.ac*simm or *.sytnm, imitative of the sound of gentle 
boiling. Cf. Dan. summe, G. siwimen, Swed. dial, summa, to hum, 
to buzz ; Bav ar. semmem,{o whimper. 

BIM 19 EL, a kind of rich cake. (F. - L.) .Sec Simnel in Ilalliwell. 
ME. simnel. Prompt. I’arv, ; simencl, Havelok, 779. — OF. simene', 
bread or cake of nne wheat flour; Roquefort. — I .ate L. siminellus, 
bre.'id of fine flour ; also called simelia ; 1 )ucange. p. Here siminellus 
stands for *similellus, as being easier to pronounce ; both *simil-ellus 
and simel-la being derived from 1 ,. .w»« 7 n, wheal flour of the finest 
qu.’ility. Allied to Gk. of/iibaXis, fine flour. And cf. G. semmel, 
wheat-bread. 

SIMONY, the crime of trafficking in ecclesiastical jirefermciit. 
(F. — 1 -. — Gk. — Hub.) In early u.se; spelt symonye, U. Eng. Mis- 
cellany, ed, Morris, p. 89, 1. 7. — F, simonie, ‘simony, the buying or 
selling of s])iritunll functions or preferments ; ’ Col. — l.ate L. simonia ; 
Ducangc. Named from Simon Magus (Gk. 'S.iiioiv's, because he 
wished to purchase the gilt of the Holy Ghost with money; Acts, 
viii. 18. — Heb. Shim'on, Simeon, Simon, lit. hearing, obedience; 
one who hears. — Heb. root shdnut, to hear. Der. simoni-ac, simoni- 
ac-al. 

SIMOOM, a hot, poisonous wind. (Arab.) .Sec .Southey, Thalaba, 
b. ii, last stanza, and the note. — Arab, samum, a sultry pestilential 
wind, which destroys tiavellers ; Rich. Diet. p. 850. So called from 
its poisonous nature. — Arab, root samma, he jroisoned ; id. ]). 847. 
SIMPER, to smile sillily or aflectedly, to smirk. (.Scand.) *Yond 
simpering dame;’ K. Lear, iv. 6. 120. ‘ With a made countenance 

about her mouth, between simpering and smiling ; ’ Sidney, Arcadia, 
b. i. (R.). Cotgrave explains F. eoquine by ‘ a begger woman, also a 
cockney, simperdecockit, nice thing.’ We find traces of it in Norweg. 
semper, fine, smart (Aasen) ; Dan. dial, semper, simper, ‘affected, coy, 
prudish, esji. of one who requires ])ressing to cat : as, she is as semper 
as a bride; ’ W^edgwood. Also MSwed. semper, one who aflectedly 
refrains from eating. p. All these are formed (with a suffix -er 
which appears to be the same as the E. suffix -er of the agent) from 
a base *simp-, which is a nasalized form of •*//»-. Without the na.sal, 
we find MSwed. sipp {also simp), a woman who aflectedly refuses to 
eat (Ihre) ; Swed. sipp, adj., finical, prim ; Dan. sippe, a woman who 
is aflectedly coy (Molbech). And note particularly Low G. sipp, ex- 
plained in the liremen M'brtcrbuch as a word expressing the gesture 
of a compressed mouth, and affected pronunciation ; a woman who 
acts thus affectedly is called yum/er Sipp, Miss .Sipp, and they say of 
her, ‘ She cannot say sipp.' Also Low G. lien Mund sipp trekken, to 
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make a small month ; De Brunt silt so sipp, the bride sits so prim. 
Of imitative origin. ^ We find also prov. Ci. zimpern, to be 
affectedly coy, zipp, prndish, coy (Fliigel) ; but these are most 
likely borrowed from Low German, as the true High G. z answers 
to E. t. Der. simper^ sb. 

SIMFIlB, single, elementary, clear, guileless, silly. (F.— L.) In 
early use. ME. simple. The bestiary, 1 . 790 ; in O. Eng. Miscellany, 
ed. Morris. ^F. simple, 'simple;* Cot.-^L. simplicem, acc. of sim- 
plex (stem simplic-), simple ; lit. ' one-fold,' as ojijiosed to duplex, 
two-fold, double. L. sim-, appearing also in L. sin-guli, one by one, 
sem-per, always alike, sem-el, once, sim-ul, together ; and -plic-, as in 
flic-are, to fold. See Simulate and Ply. Der. simple-ness, 
simpJ-y. Also simples, s. pi., simple herbs ; whence simpl-er, simpl- 
ist, both in Minsheu, ed. 1627. Also simplie-i-ty, Mkis. Nt. Dr. i. i. 
171, from F. simplicitf, from L. acc. simfJieiltVem; simpli-fy, in 
barrow’s Sermons, vol. ii. ser. 34 (Todd), a coined word, answering 
U} late F. simplifier (I.ittre), where the suffix -fier — l^. -ficare, from 
facere, to make; see Faot. Hence simplific-at-iou. Also simple- 
ton, CKV. brugmann, i. § 431 (i). 

SIMFIiETOIf, a foolish fellow. (F. - L.) 'A country farmer 
sent his man to look after an ox ; the sim/leton went hunting up and 
down;’ L’Estrange (Todd’s Johnson). ‘O ye jiitiful simpletons',* 
Lady Alimony (1659), A. v. sc. 2. Formed with the F. suffix -on 
(<L. acc. -onetn) from F. simplet, niasc., simplette, fern., a simple 
person (I.ittre). Cotgrave only gives the fern, simplette, * a little, 
simple wench, one that is apt to liclieve, and thereby soon deceived ; ’ 
but Godefroy has C)!*'. simplet, simile, credulous; and Corblet has 
bicard simplet, a foolish person. Cf. Span, simplun, a simpleton. 
These arc formed from simple, simple, with the dimin. stifhx -et or 
-ette. Thus simple-t-on exhibits a double suffix -t-on, which is very 
rare ; yet there is at least one more example in the old word mush-et- 
ooH, a kind of musket, F. mousqu-et-ou. p. 'rhere is also a phrase 
sim/le tony, with the same sem-c, as in Falstafi’s Wedding, by 
Kemick, A. iv. sc. 4 (near the end; ; a.d. 1766. but this seems to 
be later. We also find 7hny (for Aut/wny) used in the same sense of 
‘ foolish fellow ; ’ as in Middleton, The Changeling, i. 2. Cf. prov. E. 
idle-ton, in K. 1). 1). 

BIMUXjATE, to pretend, feign. (L.) Shak. lias simulation, Tw. 
Nt. li. 5. 151. S.mulate first occurs with the force of a pp. ; ' because 
they had vowed a simulate chastyte ; ’ bale, Eng. Votaries, jit. ii (K.). 
— L. simulatus, pp. of simuldre, also simildre, to feign, pretend, make 
like. — L. similis, like. Sec Similar. Dor. simulat-ion, from F. 
simulation, 'simulation,’ Cot., from L. acc. simuldtidnem, a feigning; 
simulat-or. Also dis-simulat-ion. And see semblance, assemble, dis- 
semble. Also simultaneous. 

SIMUIiTAIfEOITS, happening at the same moment (L.) 

‘ Whether previous or simultaneous ; ’ Hammond’s W’orks, vol. iv. 
ser. 2 (K.); p. 570 (Todd). Englished directly from Late L. simul- 
tdneus, by change of -us to -ous, ns in ardu-ous, strenu-ous, &c. 
J'ormed from Late L. simuli-im, at the same time, by analogy witli 

mument-dneus', ai\iX cf. l\. iu'-tantaneous. p. The Late L. si mu/Zf/H 
is extended from L. .Miiif//, together, with adv. suffix -tim, as in minutd- 
tim. Sec Simulate, Similar. Der. simul-taneom-ly. 

SIN, wickedness, crime, iniquity. (E.) ME. sinne, syune; pi. 
synnes, Wyclif, Mtatt. ix. 2, 5, 6. AS. synn, sinn ; gen., dat., and 
acc. syune; Grcin, ii. 5 18.+ Du. znnde; Icel. synd, older form syud; 
Dan. and Swed. .synd; G. sunde, OHG. suntea. p. Thus the AS. 
.synn represents a Tent, type *sundjd, fern., or rather an Idg. type 
*s9Htjd ; where *s3nt is the weak graile of sent ; sont. It is the abstract 
sb. allied to L. sons (stem sonti-), sinful, guilty, orig. ' being,’ real ; 
•and (hirlitis refers this (along wiih Teel, sannr, true, very, Goth. 
sunja, the truth, sooth) to the to be ; remarking that ‘ the 

connection of son(t)s and sontirns witli this root has been recognized 
by Clemm, and established (.Studicn, iii. 328), while bugge (iv. 205) 
confirms it by Northern analogies. Language regards the guilty 
man as the man who it was ; ’ Gk. Etyr;’. i. 470. Cf. Ion. Gk. 
stem of iwv (for *ta-d>r), being; pres. pt. of tl/ii, 1 am. See Sooth. 
Der. sin, verb, ME. sinnen, but also singen, swigen, sinegen (sec 
b. blowman, A. ix. 17, b. viii. 22, (^ xi. 23), from AS. syngian, 
(ftsyngian, Groin, ii. 519. Also sin-ful, AS. synfull (Grcin); sin- 
ful-ly, sin-fid-ness ; sin-less, AS. synleas; sin-less-ly, sin-less-ness ; sinn- 
er, sin-offering. 

SINCE, alter that, from the time that, past, ago. (E.) Since is 
written for sins, to keep the final s sharp (voiceless) ; just as we 
write pence for pens, mice for mys, twice for twies, and the like. Again, 
sins is an abbreviation of ME. sithens, also spelt sithence in later 
English, with the same intention of showing that the final s was 
voiceless. Sithence is in Shak. Cor. iii. i. 47 ; All’s Well, i. 3. >24; 
uthens in Sj^nscr, F. Q. i. 4. 51. p. Next, the word sUhen-s 
arose from the addition of -s or -es (common as an adverbial ending, 
as in needs, twi-es, thri-es) to the older form sithen, which was 


sometimes contracted to sin. Wc find siien, Ilavelok, 399; sithen, 
Wyclif, Luke, xiii. 7 ; sifh, Chaucer, C. T. 5234 (b 814) ; and see 
numerous examples in Siratmann, s. v. si/fian. y. Lastly, sithen or 
si^H is for fijfien, the oldest ME. form, whence were made sifien, 
sitthen, sitlun-es, sithen-s, ns well as (by loss of -« or -en) sithe, sefiPe, 
sith, and (by contraction) sin or sen. AS. siSSan, siMon, sydOan, 
seoddan, siodOan, after that, since (very common), Grein, ii. 445. 
This siASan is a contraction from sid dan, for sid ffon, after that ; 
where don, that, is the instrumental case masc. of the demonstrative 
pronoun, also used as a def. article, for which see That. The AS. 
sid, after, used as a prep., was orig. an adj., meaning ' late,’ but here 
represents a comparative adv., meaning * later, after.’ W’e find sid, 
after, later, both as adj. and adv., Grein, ii. 444. [Not the same 
word ns AS. sid, journey, time (Grcin, ii. 443), which is cognate with 
Goth, sinth, discussed under Send.] This AS. sid is cognatp with 
Goth, seithus, late, whence the adv. seithu, late. Matt, xxvii. 57, 
John, vi. 16; also with G. seit, OHG. sit, after. The G. seit-dem, 
since, is exactly the AS. .siA-dan; in Gothic we find a somewhat 
similar comjiound in the expression ui thana-seiths, no longer, Mark, 
ix. 8. Other allied words are Oirish sir, long, W. Air, long, tedious ; 
1 .. siro, late, Skt. sdyam, adv. in the evening. Stokes-Fick, p. 294 ; 
.Sitvers, $$ 323, 337. 

SINCERE, true, pure, honest, frank. (F. — i..) ‘ Of a very sincere 
life ; * Frith’s Works, p. 117, last line. — t)!*’. sincere, syncere, ‘ sincere ; ’ 
Cot. Mod. F'. sincere. .-L. sincerus, pure, sincere. If, as some have 
thought, sincerus means sine eera, ‘without wax,’ it was orig. 
ajiplied to honey (breal). Der. sincere-ly; sincer-i-ty, from F. 
sinceriti, ‘ sincerity,' Cot., from L. acc. sinceritdtem. 

SINCrPITT, the fore-part of the liead, from the forehead to the 
to]). (L.) In bhillips, ed. 170^. Used as distinct from occiput, the 
back part of the head. The lit. sense is t half-head.’ — L. anciput, 
half a head; contracted from semi-, half; and caput, the head, 
brugmann, i. $ 121. See Semi* and Capital. Compare 
Megrim. 

BINDER, the correct spelling of Cinder, q. v. ‘ Thus all in 
flames 1 sinder-like consume;’ Gascoigne, Dan bartholomcw; Works, 
i. 117. *SyHders of the tyre;’ balsgravc. Note* that the AS. sinder 
is cognate with Gk. dv$pa(, coal ; from the common base *sendhro- 
(Prcllwitz). 

SINE, a straight line drawn from one extremity of an arc or 
sector perpendicular to the radius at the other extremity. (L.) In 
bhillips, ed. if>58. Englished from I., sinus, a bosom, properly a 
curve, fold, coil, cuil, esp. the hanging fold of the iipjier jiart of a 
toga. The use of the word in the math, sense is peculiar. We may 
note the Arab. JayA, ‘cutting, traversing,’ as also having (like 
sinus) the two meanings of ‘ breast of a garment ’ and ‘ sine ’ in geo- 
metry. The L. &1/111.S may have translated the Arabic. Doublet, 
sinus, q. V. 

BIN±!CURE, an ecclesiastical benefice without the cure of souls, 
salary without work. H-.) ‘ One of them is in danger to be made 

a sine cure ; ’ Drydcn, Kind Keeper, Act ii. sc. 2. Englished from 
L. sine card, without cure of souls. —L. sine, prep, without, lit. ‘ if 
not,’ compounded of si, if, and ne, not ; and curd, abl. cn.se of cura, 
cure ; sec Cure. Der. sinecur-ist, one u'ho holds a sinecure. 
SINEW, a tendon, that which joins a muscle to a bone. (E.) 
ME. sinewe ; spelt synewe, bronipt. Pnrv. AS. sinu, seonu, sionu (dat. 
sinwe), a sinew; Grein, ii. 439.+I)u. zennw; Dan. sene ; Swed. sena; G. 
sehne; OllG. seHav/a,sencwa,senuwa. Andcf. Iccl. iii;i,asincw,pl.siiiar. 
p. The Teut. type is *sinawd, f. berliaps allied to .Skt. sndva(s), a 
tendon, which (however) answers belter to G. schnur, a string. Der. 
sinew, verb, 3 Hen. VI, ii. 6. 91 ; sinew-y, L. L.L. iv. 3. 308. 

BINQ, to resound, to utter melodious sounds, relate musically or 
ill verse. (E.) The orig. sense is simply to ring or resound. * We 
hear this f^earful tempest sing;’ Rich. TI, ii. 1. 263. ME. singen, 
pt. t. sang, song, pi. sungen, pp. sungen, songen ; Chaucer, C. T. 268, 
1511 (A 266, 1509). AS. singan, pt. t. sang, pi. sungon, pp. sungen ; 
Grein, ii. 452. ^Du. zingen, pt. t. zong, pp. gezongen ; Icel. syngja, 
pt. t. sating, song, pp. sunginn ; Dan. synge ; Swed. sjunga ; Goth. 
siggwan (written for *dn^an) ; G. singen. p. All from Idg. root 
*sengk(w), with labio-velar gA ; so that the Gk. voice, may he 
related, brugmann, i. $§ 676, 797. Der. sing-er, in place of the 
AS. sangere (which would have given a mod. E. songer) ; sec Song- 
stress. Songer, Sanger, Songster, Songster occur as surnames. Also 
dng-ing, sing-ing-master, sing-song ; singe. And see Song. 

BINGE, to scorch, burn on the surface. (E.) For.wige. MI- 
tengen; spelt seengyn. Prompt. Parv. ; senge, Chaucer, C. T. 393 > 

439)- curious pp. seind occurs as a substitute for senged ; 

Chaucer, C. T. 14S51 (B 4035). AS. sengan, to singe, biini; 
occurring in the comp, besengan, iElfred, tr. of Orosius, ii. S. S *1 ; 
A. S. I.eechdoms, cd. Cockayne, ii. 124, 1 . 18. In Matt. xiii. 6, 
the Lindisfarne MS. has besenced (for beseigcd), scorched, burnt or 
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dried up. The AS. sengan stands for *sa»g-ian, causal of singan 
(pt. t. liafig), to sing. 'I'hus the lit. sense is ‘ to make to sing,* with 
reference to the singing or hissing noise made by singed hair, and 
the sound given out by a burning log ; see Sing.+Du. zgngen, 
to singe, scorch, causal of zingen, to sing ; G. sengeu, to singe, 
scorch, jiarch, burn, causal of singenj to sing. Cf. Teel, soagr, 
singed, burnt. 

8 u 9 'QIiE, sole, separate, alone. (L.) * So that our eyehe single ; * 
Tyndale’s Works, p. 75, col. i. He refers to Matt. vi. 22, where the 
Vulgate has simplex, and Wyclif has simpte.-^L. singulus, single, 
separate, in Late Latin ; in classical Latin we have only the pi. singuli, 
one by one. Singuli stands for *sin-culi or *sin-cll, where *sin- 

corresponds to s/m- in sim plex, and is allied to sem~el, once, and to £. 
same ; see Simple* Same. Dar. single, verb, L. 1.. L. v. r. 85 ; 
singl-y ; single-ness, Acts, ii. 46 ; single-heart-ed, single-mind-ed ; also 
single~stick, prob. so called because wielded by one hand only, as 
distinguished from the old quarter-staff, which was held in both 
hands. And see singul-ar. I|f Spelt sengle in ME. and OF. 

SIlVQUliAR* single, alone, uncommon, strange. (F.— L.) 
ME. singuler; Gower, C. A. iii. 184; bk. vii. 2931. * A singuler 
personc’s^an individual, Chaucer, Tale of Melil)ee, Group B, 2625. 
— F. singtdier, * singular, excellent ; ' Cot. — L. singularis, single, 
separate. Formed with suffix -arts from singul-i, one by one ; see 
Single. Der. singular-ly ; singular-i-ty, from F. singularitS, * singu- 
lar ity, excellence,* Cot., from L, .ncc. shiguliiritutfm. 

SliSriSTiBR, on the left h.an(i, inauspicious, evil. — L.) 

Common as an heraldic term. ‘ Some secret sinister informacion ; * 
.Sir T. More, Works, j>. 1447 b. * By eny siuistre or euil temptacion;* 
Dictes of Philosophers, pr. by Caxton, fol. 7, 1 . 27. — F. siuistre, 

* sinister, unlucky; * Cot. — L. sinistrum, acc. ui sinister, left, on the 
left hand, inauspicious or ill-omened, as omens on the left hand 
were supposed to be. Cf. Dexter. Der. sinistr-ous, sinistr-al. 

SINK, to fall down, descend, be overwhelmed ; also, to depress. 
(E.) We have merged tiic transitive and intransitive forms in one; 
properly, we ought to use sinJk intransitively, and the trans. form 
should be senek or senk; cf. drink, drench. 1. MIC. sinken, intrans., 
pt. t. sank, pp. sunken, sonken. The pt. t. sank is in 1 *. I’lowman, 
B. xviii. 67. This is the original and strong verb. AS. sincan, pt. t. 
sane, pi. suncon, pp. suneetf, Grein, ii. 45i.<^Du. z/niten ; Icel. soifritva 
(for *sinkva), pt. t. siikk (for *saHk), pp. sokkinn ; Han. synke ; Swed. 
s/uuka; G. sinken; Goth, sigkwan, siggkwan (written kn *sinkwan, 
*singkwati), Teut. type *senkwan-, Brugmann, i. § 421 (3). 
2 . The trans. form appears in the weak ME. senchrn, not common, 
and now obsolete. ‘ Hi bisencheti us on belle ’ they will sink us 
into hell ; O. ICng. Homilies, i. 107, 1 . 18. AS. sencan, to cause to 
sink ; ‘ bisenced on s^-s grund ' — caused to sink (drowned') in the 
bottom of the sea, Matt, xviii. 6. For *sancian, formed from the 
and grade sane, as in the pt. t. of sincan, to sink. Cf. Goth, sagg- 
kuian, causal form of siggkwan. This verb still exists in Swed. sdnka, 
Dan. swnke, G. senken, to immerse. -4* Lith. sekti (pres, senkii), to be 
drained away ; cf. Ski. sick, to sprinkle. Brugmann, i. § 677 ; 
Streitberg, § 203. Der. sink-er. Also sink, sb., a place where refuse 
water sinks away, but orig. a place into which filth sinks or in which 
it collects. Cor. i. 1. 126. 

BUfOPIfD* green, in heraldry. (F. — T«- Gk.) English heralds 
call ‘ green ’ vert ; the term sinople is rather F. than E. It occurs in 
Caxton, tr. of Reynard the Fox : * of gold, of sable, of siluer, of 
yelow, asure, and cynope, thyse sixe colowrs ; ’ ed. Arbcr, p. 85 ; 
and, spelt eiuople and distinguished from grene., in Lydgate, Siege of 
Troy, b. ii. c. n ; fol. G i.—F. sinople, 'sinople, green colour in 
blazon;’ Cot. — Late sinopis, signifying both reddish and greenish 
(Litlri).— L. sinopis, a kind of red ochre, used for colouring. —Gk. 
aivunii, aivuninq, a red earth found in Cappadocia, and imported 
into Greece from Sinope. — Gk. "SAvimri, Sinope, a port on the S. 
const of the Black .Sea. 

Sn^US, a bay of the sea, &c. (L.) Phillips, ed. 1706, gives; 

* Sinus, . . a gulph or great bay of the sea. ... In anatomy, sinus is 
taken for any cavity in or between the vessels of an animal body. In 
surgery, it is when the beginning of .an imposthume or ulcer is nar- 
row, and the bottom large,’ &c. — L. sinus, the fold of a garment, a 
bay, the bosom, a curve ; &c. Der. sinu-ous ; ‘ a scarfing of silver, 
that ran sinuously in works over the whole capaTison,^Chapman, 
Mask of the Middle Temple, $ 5 ; from F. sinueux, * intricate, 
crooked, full of hollow turnings, windings, or crinkle-crankles,* 
Cot. ; from L. sinuosus, winding, full of curves. Hence sinuos-i-ty, 
from F. sinuositi, a hollow turning or winding ; Cot. Also sinu-ate, 
withawaved margin (botanical); sinu-at-ion;in-sinu-ate, in-sinu-al-ion. 
Doublet, sine. 

SIP, to sup or drink in sm.'ill quantities, to taste a liquid. (IC.) 
M£. dppen, Chaucer, C. T. 5758 (D 176). It answers to A,S. sypian, 
to abrorb moisture (Toller), derived from sup-, weak grade of | 


supan, to sup ; see Sup. And cf. Sop.+MDu. dppen, * to sip, to 
sup, to tast little by little,’ Hexham ; from MDu. zuypen, Diuzuipen, 
to sup ; Swed. dial, syppa, to sup. Der. sip, sb. ; stpp-er. And see 

*SIPHOM’, a bent tube for drawing off liquids. (F.-L.-Gk.) 
In I’hillips, ed. 1706.-F. siphon, ‘ the cock or pipe of a conduit,’ 
&c. ; Cot. (He notes its use by Rabelais.) - L. siphonem, acc. of 
siphii, a siphon. — Gk. aiq>wv, a small pipe or reed. 

SIPPET, a little sip, a little sop. (E.) Properly, there are two 
separate words. 1. A little sin. ‘ And ye wyll gyue me a syppet 
Of your stale ale;’ Skelton, Elinour Rummyng, 367. This is the 
dimin. of sip ; with suffix -et, of F. origin. 2. A little sop, a piece 
of sopi)ed toast. * Green goose ! you’re now' in sippets ; * Beaum. 
and Fletcher, Rule A Wife, iv. i, last line. This seems to be 
more immediately from AS. sypian, to absorb moisture ; and allied 
to sop. Palsgrave has : ‘ Syppet, a litell soppe.’ 

SIB, 8IBE, a resiicctful title of address. (F.-L.) Sire is the 
older form. ME. sire, as in * Sire Arthure,’ Layamon, 22485.- AF. 
sire, Polit. Songs, p. 232 (before 1307); Y.sire, 'sir, or master;’ 
Cot. Formed from L. senior, nom., lit. older ; the F. seigneur being 
due to the accus. settibrem of the same word. It is now well estab- 
lished that the L. senior produced an OF. senre, of which sire is an 
attenuated form ; the same word appears in the curious form sendra 
in the famous Oaths of Strasburg, a. d. 84a ; see Bartsch, Chrest. 
Fran9aise, col. 4, 1 . 17. See Littri, Scheler, and Diez. p. The 
last remarks that the word is prob. of Picard or Northern origin, 
since Picard sometimes puts r for ndr or nr, as in terons for tiendrons, 
iere loT tendre. ^ It may be added that this word gave the old 
French etymologists a great deal of trouble ; the word was even 
written eyre to make it look like the Gk. Kvpios, a lord ! The 
Prov. sira, sire. Span, ser, Ital. ser, are merely borrowed from 
French ; and Iccl. sira, from Prov. or E. ; see Sirrah. Doublets, 
senior, seignior, seilor, signor ; though these really answer only to the 
acc. form seniBrem. 

8IBDAB, a military commander. (Hind. — Pers.) Used in 180S 
(Yule).— Hind, mn/dr (Forbes). — Pers. sarddr, a chief. — Pers. sar, 
head (cf. Gk. xApa, Skt. fiVos) ; -dnr (suffix), possessing, holding. 
SIBEN, a fabulous nymph who, by singing, lured mariners to 
death. (L. — Gk.) ME. serein, which is from OV. sereine, *a mer- 
maid,’ Cot. ‘ Men elepen hem sereins in Fraunce ; ’ Rom. of the Rose, 
684. But we took the mod. E. word immediately from the Latin. 
Spelt sirett, Com. of Errors, iii. 2.47. — L. siren. — Gk. atipqv, a nymph 
on the S, coast of Italy, who enticed seamen by the magic sweetness 
of her song, and then slew them. At first the sirens were but two ’n 
number; Homer, Od. xii. 39, 167. It also means a wild bee, a 
singing-bird. p. Usually derivetl from aeipd, a cord, rone, as if 
they enticed mariners by pulling them ; this is more likely to be 
a bad pun than an etymology. The orig. sense was probably * biril ; ' 
see an article on ‘ .Sirens," by J. P. Postgate, in the Journal of 
Philology (Cambridge), vol. ix. Cf. G. sehwirren, to chirp. 
BIBIiOIE', an inferior s]>clling of Burloin, q. v. 

SIBNAME, a corruption of Surname, tpv. 

BIBOCCO, a hot, oppressive wind. (Ital. — Arab.) In Milton, 
P. L. X. 706. .S[K;lt xiroeque by K. G., tr. of Acosta, bk. iii. ch. 5 
(1604). — Ital. sirocco, ‘the south-east wind;* Florio. Cf. Span, 
sirwo. — Arab. .sAoi-y, the east; Rich. Diet. p. 889. The etymology 
is well discussed in Devic, Supp. to Littre, who remarks that the 
introduction of a vowel between r and y, wlien the Arabic word was 
borrowed by European languages, presents no difficulty. Or there 
may have been some confusion with the closely-allied word shuruq, 
rising (said of the sun). The Eastern wind in the Mediterranean is 
hot and oppressive. — Arab, root skaraqa, (the sun) arose; Rich. 
Diet. 889. See Baraoen. 

SIBBAH, a tenn of address, used in anger or contempt. (Prov. 
-F.— L.) Common in Shak. Temp. v. 287; See. Schmidt re- 
marks that it is never used in the plural, is used towards compara- 
tively inferior persons, and (when forming part of a soliloquy) is 
preceded by ah ; as ‘ak, sirrah ; ’ As You Like It, iv. 3. 166 ; ‘ ah, 
sirrah, qufdh-a,' 2 Hen. IV, v. 3. 17 ; cf. Romeo, i. 5. 31, 128. Min- 
sheu has : * Sirra, a contemptuous word, ironically compounded of 
Sir and a, ha, as much as to say ah, sir, or ah, boy.* Minshen is not 
quite right ; for the form sira is Provenyal. It is also sjaelt sirrha in 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxxv. c. 10 (in a story of Ajielles), ed. 1634, 
vol. ii. p. 538, 1 . 7 from bottom. — Prov. &tra,‘ sirrah, a term of con- 
tempt; formerly sir, in a good sense ; borrowed from F. in the I5lh 
cent., or earlier. Not the true OProv. form (which was senher, with 
variants), but borrowed from F. are. — L. senior ; see Sir, p. The 
fact that it was used contemptuously is the very thing that shows its 
Prov. origin; for Mistral (s.v. sire) quotes from Thierry to show 
that sire (formerly *!>«) was a term of contempt applied by the men 
of Provence to the lords and governors from Paris. When St. Louis 
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(Lonis IX) was taken prisoner in the 15th century, the men of 
Marseilles sang a Te Deum for their deliverance (for the time) from 
the government of these sirts. For two good examples of the offen- 
sive use of Prov. sira by two men who are disputing, see Bartsch, 
Chrest. Prov. (1875), 34 i ^ 9 ^’ * 3 - 

SIB-^VEKBNCE, save your reverence. (L.) In Shak. Com. 
Errors, iii. 2. 93. See Save~reverence in Nares, who shows that it was 
used also in the form save-reverence and save-your-reverenee; the latter 
is in Romeo, i. 4. 42. * This word was considered a suITicient apology 
for anything indecorous ; * Nates. A translation of I.. salutl reuerentiat 
reverence to you being duly regtirded.— L. salua, fern. ahl. of saluus, 
safe; and reuereniin, abl. of reueren/ia, reverence; see Safe and 
Beverenoe. 

SIRUP, another spelling of Syrup, q. v. 

SlSKIIf, a migratory song-bird. (Du. — Low C. — Slavonic.) 

Mentioned in a tr. of liufton, Nat. Hist., London, 1792, ii. 90; and 
in Kilian. Spelt sisken in Phillips (1658). The Carduelis spinus; 
better Spinus viridis (Newton) ; also called aberduvine ; also Fringilla 
MDn. eijskenf sijsken, Anglice siskin (Kilian) ; later Du. 
cysje (Sewel), with dimin. suffix -je for the older dimin. suffix -ken ; 
Do. sijsje (Calisch).i-Low Cl. zieske, ziseke (Ttremen).— Polish ezyzik^ 
dimin. form of ezyz^ a siskin ; cf. Sloven, chizhek, Russ. ehi/. Sec 
Miklosich, p. 36. ^ Thus the Du. form should have been cijske ; 

it was a mistake to turn -ke into the dimin. suffix -ken ; and a greater 
one to substitute •je. 

SISTER, a girl bom of the same parents with another. (E.) 
ME. suster, Chaucer, C. T. 873 (A 871) ; rarely sis/er, sysier, as in 
l*rompt. Parv., and in Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 766. It is 
extremely remarkable how the Scaiid. form shier has mr^ihed the 
E. form suster, AS. sweastorp stuusier (whence ME. suster) ; Grein, 
ii. 509 ; modified by Icel. systir, Swed. sysier (D.nn. so4/er).'4*r)u. 
zusier ; Goth, swistar; G. sehu/esier ; OUG. swester, stvisier, The 
Tent, forms are all from the base *suieftr-, answering to an Idg. base 
*swesr- (without the /). Further related to Lithuan. se.ssti (gen. 
se.sseres) ; L, sorar (for older *swesar) ; Skt. svasii, nom. ; OIrish 
siur ; W. ehwaer. Dor. sister-hood, -like, -ly ; sister-in-law. Also 
eou-sht, q. v. 

SIT, to rest on the haunches, rest, perch, brood. (E.) ME. sitten, 
pt. t. sat; pi. seten, Chaucer, C. T. 10406 (F 92; where Tyrwhitt 
prints saten) ; jip. seten, siten, id. 1454 (where Tyrwhitt prints sithn). 
AS. sittan, pt. t. sat, ]>]. s^ton, pp. seten ; Grein, ii. 454.*^Du. 
zitten; Icel. sitja, pt. t. sat, ])p. setinn; Dan. sidde; Swed. sitta; 
Goth, sitan; (j. sitzen; OUG. sizzan, Teut. type *setjan-, pt. t. 
*sat, pp. *selanoz. From Idg. .^SED, to sit, whence Skt. sad, 
Gk. e^ouru (for tS-yofiat), L. sedere, Lithuan. sediti, Russ. sidiet(e), 
to sit. Der. sitt-er, sitt-ing. Also (from L. sedere) assess, assid- 
uous, assize, dis-pos-sess, dis-sid-ent, in-sid-ious, possess, preside, re- 
side, re-sid-ue, sed-ate, sed-entary, sed-iment, sess-ile, sess-ion, subside, 
sub-sid-yi supersede; also siege, besiege, seize, size (l), size (2), 
siz-ar. Also (from Gk. fCofuu) octa-hedron, tetra-hedron, ^y-hedron, 
cath-{h)edral ; chair, chaise. Also (from Teut. SET) set, settle f\); 
settle (2), in some senses; also seat, disseat, unseat, soot; and see 
saddle. 

SITE, a locality, situation, place where a thing is set down or 
fixed. (F.— L.) ‘After the w/e, north or south;’ Chaucer, On the 
Astrolabe, pt. ii. c. 1 7. — F. site, MF. sit, * Sit, a site, or seat ; * Cot. 
— L. M/um, acc. of situs, a site. Perhaps allied to L. siVks, pp. of 
shure, to permit, of which an older meaning may have lieen to put, 
])lace. So lirdal. But see Brugmann, i. §$ 761, 920; where siVws, 
sb., is compared with Gk. icriats, a foundation, and Skt. kshiti-, an 
abode, from kshi, to dwell. The L. ponere ( == ^posinere) is certainly 
a derivative of sinere. Der. situ-ate, silu-ation (see below) ; also the 
derivatives of ponere, for which see Position. ^ We frequently 
find the odd spelling scite. 

SITH, since. (E.) In Ezek. xxxv. 6. See Since. 

SITH E, the correct spelling of So:^tlie, q. v. 

SITUATE, placed. (L.) In Shak. L. L. L. i. 2. i42.«-LateL. 
situatus, pp. of situare, to locate, place ; a barbarous wonl, found 
A.D. 1317 (Ducange).— L. situ-, stem of situs, a site; see Site. 
Der. situat-ion, 2 Hen. IV, i. 3. 51, from F. situation, * a situation,* 
Cot. 

SIX, five and one. (E.) ME. six, sixe, P. Plowman, B. v. 431. 
AS. six, syx, siex ; Grein, ii. 454.4’Du. zes ; Icel., Dan., and Swed. 
sex ; G. seeks ; OlIG. sehs ; Goth. 5 a{As.<f Russ, shest(e) ; W. ehweek ; 
Gael, and Irish se; L. sex; Gk. (for *(rcf ) ; Lithuan. szeszi; 
Pers. shush ; Palmer’s Diet. col. 382 ; Skt. shash. Idg. type *sweks. 
See Brugmann, ii. § 170. Der. six-fold, six-pence. Also six-teen, 
AS. six-tine, six-tyne (see Ten) ; six-teen-th ; six-ty, AS. six-tig 
(see Forty); six-ti-eth; six-th, AS. six-ta, whence ME. sixte, 
sexte, Gower, C. A. iii. 121, bk. vii. 1082 ; P. Plowman, B. xiv. 
300, now altered to sixth by analogy with/oMr</A, seven-th, eigh-th. 


nin-th, ten-ih, just as ff-th is altered from AS.ff'ta, Also (from L. 
se*) sex-agenarian, sex-agesima, sex-ennial, sex-taut, sex-tuple, 

SIZAR, a scholar of a college in Cambridge, who pays lonw fees 
than a pendoner or ordinary student. (F. — L.) Spelt siur in Todd’s 
Johnson. There was formerly a considerable difference in the social 
rank of a sizar, who once had to perform certain menial offices. At 
Oxford the corresponding term was servitor, defined by Phillips as 
‘ a poor university scholar that attends others for his maintenance.’ 
Formed from the sb. size. * Size is a farthings worth of bread or 
drink, which scholars in C.ambridge have at the buttery, noted 
with the letter S., as in Oxford with the letter Q. for half a 
farthing, and Qa. [Qtiodrans] for a farthing. And whereas they say 
in Oxford, to battel in tju buttery-lfook, i.e. to set down on their 
names what they take in bread, drink, butter, cheese, dec., in 
Cambridge they coll it sizing ; ’ Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. The 
word size is also in Minsheu, and is a mere abbreviation of assiu, 
i.e. quantity or ration of bread, &c. ‘ Assise of bread, i.e. setting 
downe the price and quantitic of bread;’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. See 
Assize, and Size (i). 

SIZE (1), an allowance or ration of food; hence, generally, 
magnitude. (F.— L.) ‘ To scant my sizes,’ K. Lear, ii. 4. 178 ; see 
Sizar. ‘ Syse of bredde and ale ; ’ Palsgrave. Size is merely short 
for assize, ME. assise, the usual old word for an allowance, or settled 
portion of bread, &c., doled out for a particular price nr given to a 
dependent. We even find it used, at a very early period, almost os 
a general word for provisions. ‘ Whan thcr comes marchaundisc, 
With com, wyn, and steil, othir [or] other assise;’ K. Alisaundcr, 
7074. Hence size came to mean dimension, magnitude, &c., as at 
present ; also bulk, as in Merry Wives, iii. 5. 12. For the etymology, 
see Assize. Der. siz-ar, q.v. 

SIZE (2), weak glue, a stiffening gluey substance. (Ital. — L.) 
In Minsheu, ed. 1 6 2 7 . ‘ Hyse for colours ; ’ Palsgrave. Hence blood- 

sized, nndered sticky with gore; Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 1. 99; 
^o’er-uzed with coagulate gore,’ Ilamlet, ii. 2. 484. Cotgrave has: 

‘ asMette h dorer, size to gild with, gold size.’ It is not a F. wonl, 
but borrowed, like some other painters’ terms, from Italian. --Ital. 
sha, ‘a kind of syse or glew that painters vse;’ Florio, ed. 1598. 
And Ital. sisa is an abbreviation of assisa, * size that painters vse ; 
also, an assise or manner ; also, a liuerie, a guise or fashion, an assise 
or session ;’ id. He also gives assisare, ‘to sise, to scsse, to assise, 
to sute well ;’ and assho, ‘ se.ated, situated.’ Assisa is the verbal sb. 
from assisare, which in its turn is from assiso, pp. of assidere, to 
situate. The sense* is * that which makes the colours lie flat,’ so tliat, 
in Florio's phrase, they * sute well.’ The Ital. assidere is from L. 
assidere, to sit at or near, i- L. ad, near ; and sedere, to sit, cognate 
with E. Bit. We sjieak of ‘ making a thing sit’ which is just the 
idea here required. ^ Thus she (2), size (i), and assize are all, 
really, the same word. See Size (i), and Assize. 

SJAMBOK, a whip. (Gape I)u.— Malay.— Pers.) Modem. 
The Ca])e Du. sjambok seems to have been adopted from Malay 
ehahok (Port, chabuco). — Pers. chabuk, alert, active ; as sb., a horse- 
whip. See N. and Q., 9 S. iv. 456 ; Chawbuck in Yule, and Chabouk, 
Chawbuck in N. E. D. 

BKAUf, BKENE, SKEIN, a dagger, knife. (Irish.) ’Skain, 
a crooked sword, or scimetar, used formerly by the Irish ; ’ ILalli- 
well. He cites the expression * Iryshmcn, armed . . with dartes and 
skaynes ’ from Hall, Hen. V, an. vi. § 3. * Carrying his head-pecce, his 
skeane, or pistoll;’ Spenser, State of Ireland; Globe ed., p. 631, 
coL 2. * Skeyne, a knyfc ; ’ Palsgrave. ' j. baslard vocatum Iresch 

skene;’ (1472), York Wills, iii. 202. — Irish (and Gael.) sgian, a 
knife ; OIrish srian. 4 * W. ysgien, a slicer, scimetar ; cf. ysgi, a catting 
off, a parcr. fi. Apparently from a base *ske; cf. Gk. trxou, J 
scratch. See Stokes-Fick, p. 309. Der. (possibly) skains-mate, a 
companion in arms, comriide, Romeo, ii. 4. 162 ; but see Bkeln. 

B&ATE (i), a large flat fish of the ray family. (Scand.) Spelt 
seate in Levins, ed. 1570. ME. scute. Prompt. Parv. — Icel. skata, a 
skate; Norweg. skata (Aasen) ; Don. skade. We And also Irish and 
Gael, sgat, a skate (from £.). ^ The AS. sceadd is a shad, not a 

skate. 

BKATE (2), BCATE, a frame of wood (or iron) with a steel 
ridge beneath it, for sliding on ice. (Du. — F. —Low G.) The word 
should be skates, with a pi. skateses ; the final s has been mistaken for 
the pi. Buflix, and so has dropped off, just as in other words ; see Pea, 
Sherry, Cherry. Naies quotes the pi. scatus in 1695. Spelt 
scheets in Evelyn’s Diary, Dec. i, 1662; skeates in Pepvs’ Diary, 
same date. ‘ Scats, a sort of jiattern, to slide upon ice ; ’ I’hilbps, 
ed. 1706. Cotgrave explains OF. eschasses by ‘ stills, or scutches to 
go on ; ’ here scatches is merely another form of skateses ; ‘ the point 
in which stilts and skates agree is that they are both contrivances 
for increasing the length of stride,’ Wedgwood.-D‘i. schaatsen, 

‘ skates,’ Sewel ; where -w is the pi. suffix, so that the word itsclt is 
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schaatSf as in * sckaahrydtTy a skatcs-slider ; ’ Sf:wel [misprinted 
schaarsryder by an obvious error]. MDu. schaetsm, 'skates [with] 
which they slide upon the yee in Holland;* Hexham, ed. 1058. t. 
OF. esrhace (with ce pron. as t.e), a stilt (lath cent.); whence F. 
fchasse. — Lt>w (i. ty])c *skak-jd (Latinised as scacia in Ducaiige), a 
shank, le^ ; Low G. ichalte, the same. Compare Iv skaiik, which in- 
serts the nasal sound n ; see Shank. Note the J.ow Ci. phrase de 
ichaken voort teeuy to ;;o swiftly, lit. * to pull one’s shanks out ; * and 
AS. hceaean, icacan, to shake, to {;o swiftly, to flee ; see Shako, 
with which E. shank is allied. As to the sense, the words scotches 
and skates merely mean ‘shanks,’ i.e. contrivances for lengthening; 
the leg. ^1 The Dan. skSite, a skate, older form skejte ^Kalkar) is 
from 10. ; the Swed. word is skridsko or skid (see Skid). 

SKIBIlKr, SKAI19', a knot of thread or silk. (F. — C. ?) Gene- 
rally defined as ‘a knot of thiead or silk,’ where probably ‘ knot’ 
means a quantity collected together; a skein is a quantity of y.arn, 
folded and doubled together. ‘ Layde downe a skeyne of threde. And 
some a skeyne of y.arnc;’ Skelton, Elinor Kiimming, 310. ME. 
skeyne, Prompt. Parv. — OF. escaigne (Godefroy', a skein (1354); 
MF. escaigne, ‘a skain;' Cot. Prob. of Celtic origin; cf. Irish 
fgainne, *a skein or clue of thread.’ Cf. (iael. sgeinnidh, llax or 
Itcmp thread, small twine. If these are true t'cltic words, they 
may be allied to Gk. ^ r:ord (Macbain). Der. 

(perhaps) skains-mates, coiiqianions in winding thread, companions, 
Romeo, it. 4. 162; but .see Skain. This solution is .advocated in 
Todd’s Johnson, which see; and cf. the jihnase ‘as thick (intim.ate] 
as inkle-weavers,' i. c. weavers of tape. 

g iCEIiE TOJiT, the bony fr.ame-work of an animal, (flk.) ‘ Skelitons 
of ev’ry kinde;’ Daven.ant, Gondibert, ii. 3. st. 32. .See Trench, 
.Select Glossary. .Sjielt skeleton, sceleion in Plount’s Gloss,, ed. 1674. 
i-Gk. oKfXtTuv, a diied body, a mummy; ncut. of oireXerds, diied 
up, parched. — Gk. aniKKeiv (for aniK-yuv), to dry, dry up, parch. 
Sor. skeleton-key. 

SKELIiUM, a cheat. (Du. — G.) ‘ A Dutch AXr/«»i ;’ Count’s 

Crudities; In Addit. to N.ares. — Du. schelm, ‘a rogue, a villaine;’ 
Hexham. — G. schelm, a rogue; (JllG. seelmo, seal mo, a. jiestilrncc, 
carrion ; hence a rogue (as a term of abuse). See Notes to Eng. 
Etym., p. 271. 

SKEPTIC, the same as Soeptlo, q.v. 

SKERRY, an insulated rock. (Scand.) In Scott, The Pirate; 
song in ch. xii. — Tccl. sker (d;it. skeri), a skerry; see Scar ( 2 ). 
SKETCH, a rough draught of an object, outline. (Du.— Ttal. — L. 
— Gk.) In Phillifjs, 1706. ‘ To make a sketch’,' Dryden, P.'irallcl 
between Painting and Poetry (K.). Not used much earlier. — Du. 
schets, ‘ a draught, scheme, model, sketch ; ’ .Sewel. [The E. sketch 
is a mere corruption of the Du. word, and stands for s^^/.s.] The 
same word as (j. skizze, a sketch ; which was prob. borrowed from 
the Dutch, who, ns being fond of painting, introduced the term from 
the Italian. At any rate, both Du. schets and G. skizze arc from Itnl. 
sehizzo, ‘ an ingrosement or first rough draught of anything ; * Florio. 
-I., schedinm, on extemporaneous poem, anything hastily made.— 
I., schedius, adj., made hastily. — Gk. exfStos, sudden, oflliand on 
the spur of the moment ; also near, clo.se to. Cf. Cik. ergeSuv, near, 
hard by, lit. ‘ holding to.* These words, like agf-tris, habit, state, 
retentive, are from the Gk. base ox«*, to hold, appearing 
in Gk. o’xfii' ( — ^ norist infin. of to hold, and in K. 

sche-me. See Sohezne. p. Thus scheme and sketch, the meanings 
of which are by no means remote, are flora the s.ime root, but by 
different paths. Der. sketch, verb ; sketch-y, sketch-i-ness. 

SKEW, oldiqnc, wry. (MDu.) ‘To look skew, or a-skew, to 
squint or leer ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1 706. It seems first to have been us' d 
chiefly as a verb. ‘ To skue, or walk skuing, to waddle, to go sideling 
along;’ Phillips. ‘7b skewe, linis oculis spectarc;' Levins, ed. 
1 570. ‘ Our service Neglected and look’d lamely on, and skew'd at ; ’ 
Itcaum. and Fletcher, Loyal Subject, A. ii. sc. 1 (Putskie). ‘This 
skew'd~eyed carrion ;* id.. Wild-goose Chase, iv. i (Mirabel). ME. 
skewen, to turn aside, slip away, escape; Morte Arthurc, ed. Brock, 
1562. Prob. of MDu. origin; not from Icel. skei/r, awry. — MDu. 
schnuwen, ‘ to avoid or to shunne,’ also as Du. schuwen, Hexham ; 
Low (j. schouen, schuwen, to avoid. ^OIIG. sciuhen, MHG. schiuhen, 
to avoid, get out of the w-iy, G. scheuen, to shun, avoid (whence G. 
scheu, shy); derived from the adj. appearing as MHG. schiech, 
timid. Thus ME. skewen, to escape, is really the verb corresjionding 
to the adj. shy to skew or skue is to shy as a horse, to start aside 
from. Cf. WFlcm. scAwf, shy ; schnien, schuen,\o See 

further under Shy, Eschew. Dor. a-skew, q.v. Also skew- 
bald. 

SKEWBALD, piebald. (Hybrid; MDu. am/ C.) In Halli- 
well. It means marked or spotted in a skew or irregular manner. 
From Skew and Bald, q.v. And cf. fie-hald. % We find, how- 
ever, ME. skewed, piebald (see Stratmann) ; perhaps from skew, .ME. 


variant of skie, a cloud, sky. If this is right, then skew-bald is con- 
nected with Sky rather than Skew. 

SKEWER, a pin of wood or iron for holding meat together. 
(Scand.) In Drydcn, tr. of Homer, Iliad, i. 633. Spelt skuer in 
141 1 ; Nottingham Records, vol. ii. Skewer is a by-form of prov. E. 
skiver, a skewer, E.D.D ; cf. skiver-wood, dogwood, of which skewers 
are made ; Ilalliwell. And skiver is the Northern form of sluver, a 
splinter of wood, dimin. of Icel. sklfa, Swed. skifva, a slice, a shive; 
see SMver (2). The form skiver corrc-simnds to Dan. skifer, 
.Swed. iL/t-r, a slate, MDan. sirewer ; MDu. scheversteen, ‘a slate or 
a slate-stone,’ Hexham ; similarly named from its being sliced into 
thin flakes. Cf. Dan. dial, skivrt, small sticks ; Norw. skivra, to cut 
into splinters (Ross). ^ The spelling skiver occui's in W'. Dampier, 
A New Voyage (1699) ; vol. ii. pt. J, p. 31. Doublet, sluver (2). 
Der. skewer, verb. 

SKID, a contrivance for locking the wheel of a carriage. (Scand.) 
Ilalliwell gives: ^skid-pan, the shoe with which the wheel of a car- 
riage is locked.’ Ray has : ‘ T’o skid a wheel, rotam sufflaminarc, 
with an iron hook fastned to the axis to keep it from turning round 
upon the descent of a steep hill ; Kent* The latter sense is merely 
secondary, and refers to a later contrivance ; the orig. skid was n 
kind of shoe iilacecl under the wheel, and in the first instance made 
of wootl. [The word skid is merely the Scand. form corresponding 
to the ME. schide, a thin piece of wood; see Bhide.] — Icel. ski6, a 
billet of wood; also, a kind of snow-shoe; Norw. skid, a snow-shoe 
(Aasen) ; M.Swetl. skid, a thin flat inece of wood (Ihre) ; .Swed. skid, 
‘a kind of scate or wooden shoe on which they slide on the ice,’ 
Widegren. 

SKIPP, a small light boat. (F. -Ital.- OIIG.) ‘ Olauus fled in 
a litle sLjjTtf ; ’ Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. i. j'. 14. And in Min.sheu. 
— MF. esquif, ‘a skifle, or little boat,’ C’ot. — Ital. schi/n, ‘a skifle;’ 
Florio. — Oil G. ski/, schif, (i. schij/, a shi|i; cognate with E. Ship, 
q.v. Der. ski^, verb, to cross in a skiff, 'I'wo Noble Kinsmen, i. 3, 
37. Doublet, ship. 

SKILL, discernment, discrimination, tact. (.Sc.'ind.) Ml'-, skil, 
gen. in the sense of ‘ reason,’ Ancren Kiwlc, p. 204, 1. 22 ; skile, id. 
p. 306,1. 17. — Icel. skil, a distinction, discernment ; cf. skilja, to]>art, 
separate, divide, distinguLsli ; Dan. skjel, a separation, boundary, 
limit ; cf. .skille, to separate ; Swed. skdl, reason ; cf. skilja, to separate, 
p. From -^St^EL, to separate, divide, orig. to cleave, as appears by 
Lithuau. skelti, to cleave, ( f. .Swed. skala, to ]>cel. See Shell, 
Scale. Der. skil-ful, ME. skilfulle, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Lang- 
toft, p. 3)1, 1. 17 ; skil-/td-ly, skil-ful-ness; skil-less, Ormulnm, 37L'i I 
skill-cd, i.e. endowed with skill. Rich. HI, iv. 4. 116. Also .‘W.’', 
verb, in the phr. it skills not ^ it makes no difference, Tam. Shrew, iii. 
2. J34; from Icel. skilja, to separate, which is frequently used im- 
jierKonally, with the sense ‘ it differs.’ 

SKILLET, a small pot. (F. - L.) In Othello, i. 3. 273. Spelt 
skellet, Skelton, Elinonr Kuniining, 250. Ilalliwell explains it as a 
small iron or brass jiot, with a long kindle. —OJ''. escutllettc, * a little 
dish;* Cot. Dimin. of eseuelle, a dish. — J.. scutella, a salver; 
dimin. of scutrn, .scuta, a tray, dish, platter. Hardly allied to scutum, a 
shield. Doublet, scuttle (1). The Suffolk woid skillet, mean- 

ing a thin brass perforated implement used for skimming milk (Moor, 
Nall), perha]>s acquired its peculiar sense from confusion with the 
Icel. skilja, to separate ; but the sense of ‘ dish ’ will suffice, as the 
orig. skimmer must have been a simple dish. The fancy in rhilli]is, 
that a skillet [except when it means ‘ a bell '] is derived from Late L. 
skeletta, a little bell [from Du. schel, a bell], on the ground that 
skillets are made of bell-mctal, is to be rejected. Othello’s helmet 
can kwlly have been made of bcll-niet.'il, and a skillet is usually of 
brass or iron. 

SKIM, to clear of .scum, to pass lightly over a surface. (.Scand.) 
*likim milk;’ Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. i. 36. A derivative of scum; the 
change of vowel from u to 1 (y) is precisely what we should ex]iect ; 
but we only find a change of this character in the cognate EFrics. 
srhdmen, to skim ; and G. sehdumen, to skim, from schaum, scum. 
()f fjeand. origin; cf. D.an. skumme, to skim, from skum, scum; 
Swed. skumma mjdlk, to skim milk, from skum, scum. The right 
fotm apjiears in M.Swed. skymma, to overshadow, from skumm, 
obscurity ; which seems to lie from the same root as skum, scum. 
Note also Dan. dial, skimmel, a thin film on milk ; and even Irish 
fgem-im, 1 skim, from sgeim, foam, scum. See Souzn. ^ Wc 
find a similar vowcl-chaiigc in dint, ME. dunt; in fll, derived from 
full ; in list, verb, from lust, sb. ; in trim, verb, from AS. trum ; &c. 
Dor. skimmer ; skim-milk, i. e. skimmed milk. 

SKIMP, to curtail, stint. (Scand.) See E. D. D. ; and cf. scrimp, 
which may have affected it. It seems to be founded on Icel. skemma, 
to shorten; from skamr, short. See Boazit. So also Eng. dial. 
skimp, to joke, is from NFries. skempe, Icel. skemta, to amuse. 

BILIN, the natural covering of the body, hide, bark, rind. (Scand.) 
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ME. sW/i, Chaucer, C. T. 3809 (A 3811) ; here- skin or beres skin, a 
bear-skin, id. 2144 (A 2142). Spelt skitte, Rel. Ant. ii. 79, col. i.-> 
Teel, skinn, a skin ; Swed. skinti ; Dan. ski/id. p. The Icel. skim 
stands for *skin^, by tlie assimilation common in that lanf^uage ; so 
also the Swed. skimi. Tent, type *skiii/om, iieut.; Idg. type 
*ikrniom. Hence also G. sclunden, to skin, flay; OHG. seintan, 
scindan, sometimes a strong verb, with pt. t. schant, pj). geichun- 
den. CT. also W. cen, skin, peel, scales ; ysgen, dandriff. Der. skin, 
verb, Hamlet, iii. 4. 147 ; skin-deef> ; skinn~er\ skin-flint, a miser who 
would even skin a flint, if possible ; skinn-y, Macb. i. 3. 45 ; skinu-i- 
ness. 

SKINK (1), to draw or serve out wine. (.Scand.) Obsolete. 
Shak. has under-skinker, l Hen. IV, ii. 4. 26. Drydtn has skinker, 
Ir. of Homer, Iliad, i. S03. — led. skenkjn, to serve drink; cognate 
with AS. sccncan. The latter verb is fully explained under 

Nunohlon, q.v. 

SKINK (2), a kind of lizard. (Gk.'l ‘ Th’ Alexandrian skink ; * 
.Sylvester, tr. of Du llartas, i. 6 (C. T).), — Gk. aniyKos, a kind of 
lizard ; whence 1.. scinens (riiny, viii. 25) ; written icinkc in Holland's 
translation; s]>clt seine, scinque in Cotgravc. 

SKIP, to leap lightly, pass over quickly. (.Scand.) ME. skippen, 
Chaucer, C. T. 3259 ; King Alisaundcr, 76S ; pt. t. skipte, P. Plow- 
man, B. xi. 103 ; seep, skyp, scope. Cursor Mundi, 19080. Of Scand. 
origin. Cf. Swed. dial, skopa, to skip, lc.'i]> (as an animal), dance 
(Kietz) ; who cites MSwed. skuppa, skop/a, in the same sense ; Norw. 
skopa, to skipaway (Koss) ; MDan. .sito/)c,todance,$kip (Kalkar). led. 
skoppa, to sjjin like a top, whence skopparn-kringla, a top, North E. 
scopperil spinner, a teetotum (Whitby Glossary), named from its 
skipping about. And cf. MHG. sruften, to g.'illop. ('Phe E. / is for 
y, mutation of w.) Perhaps M.Swed. pp represents mp; cf. Swed. 
dial, skitnpn, sktnnpa, to junq) about. Der. skip, sb., skipp-ing-rope. 

SKIPFIjR, the niasler of a nierchant-ship. (Du.) Mn ages 
jiass'd, as the skipper told me, ther grew a fair ibrrest in that channel 
where the Texel makes now her bed;’ Howell, Eamil. Letters, 
vol. i. let. 5, dated from Amsterdam, Ajjril 1, 1617. Thus Howell 
picked up the word in I Tolland. Found much earlier, s])dt ; 

Earl of Derby’s hixpeditions (1390); Camden Soc., p. 37. — Du. 
schipper, * a marriiier, a shijiper, a saylour, a navigatour ;* Hexham. 
Formed, w’ith suKix -er ( — E. -er) of the agent, from Du. sekip, 
cognate witli E. Ship, q, v. So also Swed. skeppare, from skepp, 
a shin (Hire 

SKIRMISH, an irregular fight, contest. (F. — OHG.) Also 
.s])elt scrimmage ; and even senramom h is hut the Ital. form of the 

ME. .sh. ‘I his sb. appears as MJii. scnrmuch, a .slight battle, 
Chaucer, 'I'roil. ii. 93.;. Spelt srarmogc, .Spenser, F. (^, ii. 6. 34.— 
OF. escarmonche, * a skirmish, bickering ; ’ Cot. p. Ilut the mod. 
form of the sb. is due to the ME. verb skirmishen, sjielt skirmysshe in 
Trevisa, tr. of Higdcn, iv. 399. — OF. eskermiss-, a stem of eskermir, 
to fence, to fight ; whence al.so the ME. skirmen, to fence or skirmish ; 
the pt. t. skirmden occurs very early, in Layamon, 8406. Cf. MF. 
e'<crimer, ‘ to fence, or jilay at fence, also, to lay hard about him ; ’ 
Cot. — OHG. seinnan, MUG. .sc7xfrn/e«, to defend, fight; especially, 
to defend oneself with ashield. — OHG. scirm, schinn, G. schirm, a 
shield, screen, shelter, guard, defence, y. It thus appears that the orig. 
sense of skii mish is ‘ to fight behind cover,’ hence to take advantage 
of cover or slight shelter in advancing to fight. 8. Diez and Scheler 
show clearly that the F. escarmonche, Ital. scaramuccia, are tine to 
01 IG. skerman, which is a mere variant of seirman. The ending of 
Ital. scaramuccia is a mere suffix; we find also Ital. schertn-ugio, 
a skirmish, scherm-ita, fencing, schermire, schermare, to fence, schermo, 
a defence, arms ; also OI*’. escarni-ie, answering to Ital. scherm-ita, 
Der. skirmish-er. Doublets, scrimmage, scaramouch. 

SKIRR, the same as Bcur, q.v. 

SKIRRET, SKERRET, a plant like the walcr-parsnep. (F.— 
.Span. — Arab.) ME. skyruyt ; Voc. 5O7. 31 ; 580. 38. Also skirwhit. 
skirwhite; Sinonima Bartolomei, ed. Mowat, p. 20, 1. 4 ; p. 33, 1. 25. 
Spelt as if from Icel. skir hvitr, pure white. But this is probably 
a popular etymology ; prob. adapted fiom OF. eschervis (Godefroy) ; 

MF. chervis, ‘ tlie root skirret or skirwicke ; ' Cot. The OF. eschervis 
is from Span, chirivia ; from Arab, karaw'ia (Devic) ; which is also 
the origin of our word caraway. See Notes on £. Etym., p. 271. 
And see Caraway. 

SKIRT, the part of a garment below the waist, edge, border, 
margin. (Scand.) This is a doublet of shirt, but restricted to the 
sense of the Imver part of the shirt or garment. Spelt short. Hall’s 
Satires, b. iv. sat. i. 1. 28. ME. skyrt. ‘ Skyrt of a garment, Trames;’ 
Prompt. Parv. — Icel. skyrta, a shirt, a kind of kirtle; Swed. skjorta, 
MDan. skyrt, Dan. skjorte, a shirt. p. The cognate G. schnrz has 
the sense of * apron ; ’ and special attention was called to the lower 
part of the shirt by the etymological sense, which signifies * a short 
garment see Bmrt. And see remarks on Kirtle. The general 
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sense of ‘ edge ’ comes from that of ‘ lower edge,’ or place where the 
garment is cut short. Der. skirt, verb, Milton, 1’. L. v. 282. 

SKIT, a taunt, a lampoon ; see SkittiBh (below). 

SKITTISH, frisking, full of frisks, said of a horse or unsteady 
person, fickle. (Scand.) ‘ Unstnid and skittish in all motions else ; ’ 
Tw'. Nt. ii. 4. 18. ‘ Some of tlieyr skytlyshe cowdycyons ; ’ Fabyan’s 

Chronicle, an. 1255-fi, cd. Ellis, p. 339. 'Thy skittish youue;’ 
Hocclcve, de Regim. Priiicipum, 590. Formed from the verb to skit, 
a Lowland Sc. word, meaning * to flounce, caper like a skittish horse,* 
Jamieson. Of Scand. origin. We find ncaily related words in Swed. 
skutta, to leap, Swed. dial, skutta, skbtta, to lea]), Swed. dial, skytta, 
to go a-hunting, to be idle, skyttla, to run to and fro ; all of which 
(as Rietz says) are mere derivatives from Swed. skjnta, to shoot. To 
skii is a secondary verb, of Scand. origin, from the verb to shoot ; 
and means to be full of shootings or quick darts, to jerk or jump 
alK>ut; hence the adj. skittish, iiiil of frisks or capers. Cf. 'If she 
skit and recoil,’ i. e. is shy; Chapman, May l>ay, ii. 3. Sec further 
under Shoot, p. We may also note Swed. skyti, Icel. skyti, skytja, 
skytta, Dan. skytte, an archer, niark.sman (lit. ‘a shooter’), whence 
the verb to skit also means ' to aim at ’ or leflocl upon a person. 
*Skit, verb, to reflect on;’ E. D. S. Gloss. B. 1 ; a.d. 1781. We 
even find MDan. skytte-vers, a jeering verse (Kalkar). This 
explains the sb. skit, 'an oblique taunt,' Jamieson. Cf. Dan. skotte 
til, to cast a sly look at (Larsen) ; AS. on-scyte, an attank, a c.i1umny. 
Vigfusson notices E. skit with reference to led. skhti, sku'a, skating, 
a scoff, taunt ; perhaps these also may be referred to the same prolific 
Tent, base *skeut-. % 'I'he surname Skeat, ME. skeet, swift, in King 
Alisannder, 5637, led. skjbtr, swift, fleet, is likewise from led. skjuta 
to shoot ; and is closely related. 

SKITTIiEB, a game in which wooden pins are knocked down 
by a ball. (Scant!.) Formerly keels or kayles or kails ; see Kails. 
Also kettle-pins or skittle-pins. 'I'odd cites: ‘When shall our kittle-pins 
return again into the Grecian skyttalst* Sadler, Rights of the King- 
dom, 1649, p. 43. llalliwdl gives kettle-pins, skittles. ' The Grecian 
skyttals* is an invention, evidently suggested by Gk. aKVTakri,a. slick, 
staff, from which Sadler probably imagined that skittles was ‘de- 
rived,’ in the old-fashioned way of ‘ deriving ’ all English words from 
lAtin and Greek. As kittle-pins never came from Cirt'ck, there is no 
reason why it should be expected to ‘ return ’ to it. p. From 
comparison of skittles with kittle-pins, we may infer that the old name 
was skittle-pins, i.e. pins to be knocked down by a skittle or projectile. 
Skittle is, in fact, a doublet of shuttle, signifying, originally, anything 
that could be shot or thrown; thus the ME. schitel meant the bolt 
of a door. Cf. ME. schytle, a child's game, L. Sfigi/eWa, Prompt. 
Parv. ; though there is a doubt whether this refers to skittles or to 
shuttle-cock. y. Shuttle is the English, but skittle the Scand. form. 
—Dan. skyttel, a shutlel, Swed. dial, skytiel, skiittcl, an earthen ball 
for a child’s game (Kietz) ; MDan. skyttel, a shuttle, an earthen or 
stone liall to play with ; skyttelleg, the game of skittles, skyttelhane, 
a skittle-track ; Icel. skutill, an implement shot forth, a harpoon, a 
bolt or bar of a door. — Tcut. and Icel. skut-, weak grade of the 
strong verb skjota, to shoot, cognate with E. Shoot, q.v. And 
sec Shuttle. Also see Skittish. % It follows that the skittle 
was orig. the ball which was aimed at the pins or ' skiltle-jiins ; ’ 
anti the skittle-alley was the course along w'hich the ball ran. 

SKUA, a bird, a kind of gull. (Scand.) ‘ T-estris cataractes, the 
commtm skua ; ’ Engl. Eiicycl. s. v. Larida. Shetland skooi ; Faroese 
sktUr (1604) ; see Newton, Diet, of Birds ; Dan. skua (Larsen). 
Apparently a corruption of Icel. skufr, a skua ; also called skumr, 

‘ the skua, or brown gull ; ’ Icel. Diet. I suppose the reference is to 
the colour; cf. Icel. skami, shade, dusk; Swctl. skutn, dusky; 
Norw'cg. sknm, dull, dusky, chiefly used of the weather, but sometimes 
of co lour. Pcrha])s allied to Bkjr. 

SKITE , old spelling of Skew, q. v. 

BKUIjK, the same as Boulk, q. v. 

BKUIiIi, BCUIil., tlie bony casing of the brain, the head, 
cranium. (Scand.) ME. skulle, sculle, Chaucer, C. T. 3933 (A 3935) ; 
spelt sehulle, Aocren Kiwle, p. 296, 1. 4 ; scolle, Rob. of Cilouc. p. 16, 
1. 374. Named from its shell-like shape. — .Swed. dial, skulle, variant 
of scull ; Norw. skull, scull. From Teut. *.%itu/,weak grade of 
*skelaH- (pt. t. *skal), to cleave, divide. From the base *skal we 
have Swed. hufvud-skalle, the ricull, Dan. hjerne-skal, skull. See 
further under Scale (2). Der. scull (2), q.v. ; also skull-cap, 

SKXTNK, a N. American quadruped. (N. American Indian.) 
Modem ; imported from N. American. * Contracted from the Abeii.iki 
fegauku ; * Webster. But this is an incorrect form of segongw ; sec 
N. and Q., 10 S. iii. 386. Abenaki is a dialect of the Algonquin race 
of N. American Indians, spoken in Lower Canada and Maine. 

SKIT, the clouds, the heavens. (Scand.) ME. skie, skye, in the 
sense of ‘ cloud ; ’ Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 510. l.^sed in the mod. 
general sense, King AlUavnder, 3iS.-Iccl. skfl, a clond; Dan. and 
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Swed. sky, a cloud. Allied to AS. se^o, OSax. sc/o, a cloud ; AS. scua, 
seuwa, a shade, Grein, ii. 412; Icel. hkuggi, shade, shadow. All 
from the cover; whence also scu-m, show-er, Aicfr, and 

ob’scu’re; iMck, iii. 337. Cf. Skt. situ, to cover; L. dt-scu-rus. 
Der. sky-blue, -lark, -light, -rocket, -sail ; sky-ward, toward the sky. 
Also sky-ey, adj., Mcas. for Meos. iii. i. 9. 

SliAB (i), a thin slip or flat piece of stone or wood. (F.— Tent.) 
Now gen. used of stone; but formerly also of timber. *Slah, the 
outside plank of a piece of timber, when sawn into boards ; ’ Kay, 
North-Country Words, ed. 1691; also written dap (Halliwell). 
Also used of pieces of tin ; Ray, Account of Preparing Tin. ‘Saue 
dab of thy timber for stable and stie ;* Tiisser, Husbandry, sect. 16, 
St. 35. (E. D. S.) ME. s/a6, rare; but we find the expression 
‘ a dab oH ire,’ i.e. a j)icce of iron, in Popular Treatises on Science, 
cd. Wright, p. 135, 1. 141. Cf. also Prov, E. slappel, a piece, part, 
or portion, given as a Sussex word in Jiay’s South-Country Words; 
also sla^, a flag-shaped slate (E. D. D.). The form dope was prob. 
the original one. — OF. esclape, *^ciat; de menus eselapes de ^is,* 
i.e. thin slabs of wood (Godefroy). Hence Low L. selapa, a shingle 
(Ducangc). Cf. Prov. esclapo, a piece of cut wood, esclapa-bos, a 
wood-cutter, and esclapa, vb., to split wood (Mistral) ; Ital. sekiap- 
pare, to cleave wood (Florio). Perhaps from the prefix es- (L. ex), 
an intensive ; and Low G. klappen, to clap, to make an explosive 
sound (hence, to cleave noisily) ; cf. G. klajfen, to sidit. See Kortine. 
§5282. Cf. Eclat. 

SIiAB (2), viscous, slimy. (ScMiid.) * ^fnkc the gruel thick and s/nfr;* 
Macb. iv. i. 32. * Slahhy, sloppy, dirty;* Halliwell. From j>rov. 

E. slab, a middle; whence, jirobably, Irish slab, dnib, Gael, slaib, 
mire, mud left on the strand of a river ; Gael, slailteach, miry. - Icel. 
slaU}, dirt from sleet and rain ; Swed. dial, and Norw. slabb, MDan. 
slab,^ mire (whence dab, slipjjt}ry). Cf. ME. slaMten, to wallow; 
EFries. slabben, Du. slabben, to lap up ; .Swed. dial, slabha, to splash, 
to soil. And see Slabber (below). 

SIi ABB ER, to slaver, to let the saliva fall from the mouth, to I 
make wet and diity. (E.) The forms slabber, stabler, dubber, arc 
mixed u]). Slubber (q.v.) is the Sennd. form. Again, we have also 
the form daver; also of Scand. origin ; see Slaver. ‘ Her milke- 
jian and creame-pot so dnbbered and sost ’ [dirtied] ; Tusser’s Hus- 
bandry, April, sect. 48, st. ao. (E.1).S.) ME. slaheren. ‘Then 
come sU'uthc al bislabered* came Sloth, all be-slabliered ; 

P. Plowman, IJ. v. 392 ; where another MS. has byslohred. Not 
found in AS, A frequentative form, with the usual suffix -er, from 
ME. slabben: ‘hy ine hclle slabbeih,* they wallow in hell; Shore- 
ham’s Poems, p. 151; see Blab (above). Cf. MDan. .slabre, to 
slabber ; Swed. dial, slabhra i seg, to eat greedily and carelessly ; 
EFries. .and Westphal. dabbern, to l.ip, sup, or lick up; I.ow G. 
dabbern, slubbern, to slabber, laji, sip, frequent, of slabben, to lap ; G. 
seklabbern, schlabben, to lap, to slabber. Also MDu. slabben, be- 
dabben, to slaver; een slabbe, or slah-dneck, a child’s bib, or slavering 
clout [where doeck~G, tuck, cloth] ; Hexham. Hexham also gives 
dabben, * to lappe as dogges doe in drinking, to sup, or to lickc;’ 
with the frequentative slabberen, ‘ to sup up hot broath.’ So also prov. 

E. slap, to slojj ; Dan dial, dabbe, slappe, to lap up. Of imitative 
origin ; cf. slobber, slubber, slaver. 

SIiACK, lax, loose. (E.) ME. dak. * With dakke paas’— with 
slow pace ; Chaucer, C. T. 2903 (A 2901). AS. .sleae, slack, slow, 
Grein, ii. 435. ‘ Lentus, vel piger, sleae ; ’ Vtic, 170. i.4-Iccl. dakr, 

slack ; whence slakna, to slacken, become slack ; Swed. and Dan. 
dak-, Provincial G. schlack, slack (Fliigel); MUG. slack, OHG. 
dah. p. All froin a Tcut, type *dakoz. Allied to Iiag and to 
ZiOX. Brugmann, i. § 193, Der. dack-ly, dack-ness. Also slack, 
verb, 0th. iv. 3. 88, spelt slacks in Palsgrave; <if which dake is 
a <loublet ; see Slake. Also slack-en, properly ‘ to become alack,* 
though olten used in the trans. sense; the ME. form is slehken 
(Stratmann). Also dag, q. v., dug, q. v. 

SLADE, a dell, glade, valley. (E.) Common in prov. E. ; also 
m the form slad. *My smoother slades-,' Drayton, I’olyolbion, 
Song 13 ; 1. aS from end. C^owei has the ])I. dades ; Conf. Amant. 

“• 93; l>k. iv. 2727. AS. sla-d (dat. slade), a strath, a vallcy.+ 
Westphal. a ravine; Dan. dial, dade, a flat piece of land; 
Nom. dade, a sloi^e, dadna, to slope down ; Aasen says there is 
evident of a strong verb with the stems *ded, *dad, *slod, to slope; 
parallel to Slide. See Sled. 

SLAQ, the dross of metal, scoria. (Swed.) ‘Another furnace 
they have, ... in which they melt the slags, or refuse of the litharge;’ 

(*'’74); reprint of Ray’s Glos- 
occurs in Stanyhurst, 

tr. of Virgil (1582), Am. iii. 576 ; cd. Arber, p. 89, 1. 4. The woni 
is Swedish. -Swed. slagg, dross, dross of metal, slag; jumslagg, 
dross of iron ; slaggvarp, a heap of dross and cinders (Widegren 1 • 
allied to Norw. dagga, to flow over. So called from its flowing 


over when the metal is fused ; cf. Icel. dagna, to flow over, be spilt, 
slag, dagi, wet, dampness, water penetrating walls. Cf. Dan. 
dtikker, slag (Larsen ) ; Low G. slaike, G. seUaeke, scoria. These 
suggest a connexion with Slack. ^ Not allied to Swed. dag, a 
blow. Der. dagg-y. 

SLAKE, to slacken, quench, mix with water. (£.) To date or 
dack lime is to put water to it, and so disintegrate or loosen it. 
‘ Quick-limc, taken as it leaves the kiln, and thrown into a proper 
quantity of water, splits with noise, puds up, produces a large dis- 
engagement of vapour, and falls into a thick paste ; * Weale, Diet, 
of Terras in Aruhitectnre, &c. Slake is an older spelling than slack 
(verb), of which it is a doublet. ME. daken, to render slack, to 
slake. ‘His wrapjie for to slake-,* Will, of Palcme, 728; spelt 
slakie, Imynmon, 23345, later text. AS. deacian, to grow slack or 
remiss ; found in the com]), adeacian, ASlfric’s Homilies, i. 610, 
1. j6, ii. 98, 1. 15. — AS. deac, slack ; sec Slack. Perhaps adcctecl 
by the cognate MDu. slaken, ‘to slack, let slip, soften, become 
Ii(}uid.* p. There is also a ME. dekken, to quench, extinguish, 
Prompt. Parv. This is from AS. sleccan, Grein, ii. 455, which is a 
causal form. Cf. Icel. sliikva, to slake ; which, however, was orig. a 
strong verb, with pp. dokinn ; still it is from the same Tent, base 
*dak-. Also Swed. sVdeka, to quench, put out, allay, slack ; a causal 
form, from slak, slack. 

8DAM, to shut with violence and noise. (Scand.) ' To slam one, 
to beat or cud one strenuously, to push violently ; he slamm*d-to 
the door; North ; ’ (/rose’s Provincial Glossary, cd. 1790. — Norweg. 
slemha, to smack, bsing, bang or slam a door quickly ; also spelt 
slemma, damrn ; Swed. dkil. sldmma, to slam, strike or push hastily, 
to slam a door (Aasen, Rietr.) ; Icel. slatnra, slambra, to slam. 
Cf. Swed. slamra, to prate, chatter, jingle ; slammer, a clank, noise. 
To dam is to strike smartly, and is related to Slap ; see Blap. 01 
imitative origin; note prov. E. slam-bang, dap-lnwg, violently; 
Halliwell. 

SliAEDEB, scandal, calumny, false report, defamation. (F.— 
I..— Gk.) A doublet of scandal, as will ai>pcnr. ME. sclaundre, 
Chaucer, C. T. 8598 (E sclaundre, Wyclif, Matt. xiii. 41 ; X. 
Alisaunder, 757. — OF. esclandre, ‘a slander;’ Cot. (We find the 
OF. forms escandele, eseandle, escandre (Burguy) ; and lastly, by in- 
sertion of /, the form esclandre .) — L. scamlalum ; see Soand^. Der. 
slander, verb, ME. sclaundren, Wyclif, Matt. xiii. 21 ; slnnder-er-, 
slander-ous, from OF. esclandreux (Cot.) ; dander-ous-ly. Doublet, 
scandal. 

BLAJNQ, low, vulgar language, a colloquial and familiar mode of 
expression. (Scand.) Not in early use. In the Slang Did., tlie 
earliest knf)Wn instance is given as follows. ‘Let projier nurses lx- 
assigned, to take care of these liabes of grace [young thieves] . , . 
The master who teaches them should be a man well versed in the 
cant language commonly called the dang patter, in which they should 
by all means excel;* Jonathan Wild’s Advice to his Successor; 
London, J. Scott, 1758. The same Diet, gives; * Slang, to cheat, 
abuse in foul language ; Slang-whanger, a long-winded speaker; alst), 
out on the slang, to travel with a hawker’s licence ; slang, a watch- 
chain, a travelling-show.* [But the existence of this book (of 1 75K) 
is doubted. In 1762, Foote has ; ‘ ay, but that’s all slang [jiretcnce J, 

I suppose ;* The Orators, A. i. sc. i.J Probably derived from slang, 
2nd grade of the verb to sling, i. e. to throw, cast. This is shown by 
Wedgwot>d, following A.mn. p. We find, for example, Norweg. 
deng, a slinging, also an invention, device, stratagem; also, a little 
addition, or burthen of a song, in verse and melody ; etterdeng (lit. 
after-slang), a burthen at the end of a verse of a ballad ; denga, tti 
dangle (which shows why slang sometimes means a watch-chain) ; 
dengja, to sling, cast, slengja kje/ten (lit. to sling the jaw), to use 
abusive language, to slang ; slengjenamn, a nickname (lit. a slang 
name), also, a name that has no just reason ; slengjeord ^lit. a slang- 
word), on insulting word or allusion, a new word that has no just 
re^>n, or, as Aasen puts it, /or/Kcriw//^ Ordeller Hentydninger, nye 
Oni sow ikke have nogen rigtig Grund. The use of dang in the sense 
‘to ^eat reminds us of Icel. slyngr, dunginn, versed in a thing, 
cunning. And that all the above Norweg. and Icel. words are deri- 
vatives from sling is quite clear; see Bllng. I see no objection to 
tliJJi explanation. Note also Swed. danger, gossip. Taylor, 
in his Words and Places, gives, without any proof or reference, 
the following explanation. ‘ A dang is a narrow strip of 
waste land ^ by the road-side, .such as those which are chosen 
by the gipsies for their encampments. [This is amplified from 
Halliwell, who merely says: * Slang, a narrow piece of land, 
wunelimes called dankel.*] To be out on the slang, in the lingo used 
by thieves and gqwies, means to travel about the country as a hawker, 
encamjnng by night on the roadside slangs. [Amplified from the 
J>l:mg Diet., which says not a word about these night-encampments. 

A travelling-show was also called a slang. It is cosy to see now the 
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term slang was transferred to the langaa^ spoken by hawkers and 
itinerant showmen.’ To this 1 take exception; it is not *easy to 
see.* On the other hand, it is likely that a slang (from the verb sling, 
to cast) may have meant * a cast ’ or * a pitch ; ’ for both east and pitch 
are nsed to mean a camping-place, or a place where a travelling-show 
is exhibited ; and, indeed, * a narrow slip of ground ' is also called 
a slinget or slanget ; E. D. D. 

SIiAlS'T, to slope. (Scand.) ‘ Fortune beginneth so to slant* i. e. 
fail ; Libell of £. Policie, 1 . 757. We also have slant, adj. sloping; 
the verb should rather take the form to slent. Lowland Sc. sclent, 
skleat, sklint, to give a slanting direction, to dart askance (in relation 
to the eyes), to pass obliquely, to render sloiiing (Jamieson). ME. 
slenten, to slope, to glide ; ‘ it [a blow] slented dounc to the erthe,* 
Malory, Morte Arthurc, bk. xvii. c. i ; leaf 3^5. ‘ A fote ynto the 
erthe hyt sclente ; ’ MS. Camb. Ff. ii. 38, fol. 1 1*3 ; cited in Ualliwcll, 
p. 711. [The insertion of c, as in selenten, occurs again in ME. 
sclendrt for mod. I'« .s/ender.] — Norw. slenta, to fall aside, or fall 
slanting (Ross): Swed. dial, slenta, sldnta, lit. ‘to cause to slide;* 
causal form of the strong verb .dint a (pt. t. slant, pp. sluntit), to slide, 
slip with the foot (Kietz). Cf. MSwed. slinta, to slip with the foot 
(Hire) ; Swed. slinta, to slip, miss one’s step, to glance (as a chisel 
on a stone), to slip or glance (as a knife) ; Widegren. Also MDan. 
danten, slack ; dente, to slip aside, be slack ; Swed. sluita (^s/un/a), 
to slant, slope. p. The K. adj. slant, sloping, answers to the Swed. 
dial, danl, adj. slippery, csp. used of a path; the connexion between 
doping and slippery, in this case, is obvious. Dor. slantdy, slant- 
wise ; also a-slant, q. v. 

SLAP, to smack, to strike with the flat open hand. (E.) Rare in 
literature; but we find ME. slappe, sb., a smart blow; Palladius on 
Husbandry, b. iv. 1 . 763. It seems to be an E. word ; it occurs 
both in Low and High German.-4-Low G. slapp, the sound of a blow, 
a sounding box on the ears. ‘ Slapp I sloog ik em an de snute, I hit 
him on the snout, dap ! ’ Premen Wbrterbuch ; G. schlapp, inteij., 
slap ! schlappe, sb., a slaj) ; schlappen, verb, to slap. [Quite a different 
word from Swed. slapp, lax, loose, Dan. dap, slack, &c.] p. An 
imitative word, to express the sound of a blow ; allied to dam ; cf. 
prov. E. dam-bang, slap-bang, violently (llalliwell). Der. slap, sb., 
ME. slappe, as above ; slap, adv., dap-bang, violently. 

SLASH. to cut with a violent sweep, cut at random or violently. 
(F. — Teut.) ME. slashen\ rare. In Wyclif, 3 Kings, v. 18, the 
T,. dolauerunt is translated by han ouerseorchide in the earlier text, 
with the various reading han slascht ; the later text has hewiden. 
* Hewing and dashing ; ’ Spenser, F. Q. ii. 9. 15. ‘ Here’s snip, and 

nij), and cut, and slish, and slash ; ’ Tam. Shrew, iv. 3. 90. * But 

presently slash off his traitorous head ; ’ Green, Alphonsus, Act ii ; 
ed. Dyce, vol. ii. p. 23. ‘ Slash, a cut or gash, Yorksh. ; ’ HalliwclL 
Slashed sleeves are sleeves with gashes in them, as is well known. 
l)F. esclachier, to break in ])icces (Godefroy). — OF. es- (<L. ex), 
very; and Teut. type *klakjan, MHG. klecken, to break with a 
‘clack;’ cf. F. claque, a clack, from MHG. klae, a clack, sudden 
noise. See Kdrting, § 5280. p. Perhaps confused with OF. 
escleschier, esclicier, to slice ; sec SUoe. ^ The Swed. slaska, to 
splash, accounts only for prov. E. dashy, wet. Lowland Sc. dash, 
to work in wet, slatch, to dabble in mire, sclatch, to bedaub ; which 
are words unrelated to the present one, but allied to prov. E. slosh 
.and slush. Der. slash, sb. Slash, to whip, is perhaps an intensive 
form of Lash, q. v. 

SLAT, a long, narrow strip of wood, a lath. (F. — Teut.) The 
same word as Slate (below). Gf. prov. E. slat, a slate ; ME. tint, 
a slate, Prompt. Parv. 

SLATE ( I ), a well-known stonethat is easilysplit.a piece of such 
stone. (F.— Teut.) ME. slat, usually sclat, Wyclif, Luke, v. 19. 
So called from its fissile nature.— OF. esclat, ‘a shiver, splinter, or 
little piece of wood broken off with violence ; also a small thin lath 
or shingle,* Cot. [A shingle is a sort of wooden tile.] — OF. eselater ; 
whence s* eselater, 'to split, burst, shivc; into splinters; * Cot. lliis 
answers to a Late L. type *ex-clapitare, to break with a clap ; from 
L. ex, very, and Low G. klapp, a clap, klappen, to clap. Korting, 
i See Blab (i). The OF. «sc/a/--mod. F. felat; hence 

Mat is the same word. Der. slate-pencil, slat-er, dat-ing, dat-y. 
Doublets, eclat, slat. 

SLATE (a), to set on a dog, to bait, damage, abuse. (E.) * Of 
bole slating* bull-baiting; King Alisaunder, 200. AS. ditan, to 
cause to rend . — AS. dat, and grade of slitan, to slit, tear ; see Blit. 

SLATTEBH, a sluttish, untidy woman. (Scond.) It is used 
both by Butler and Dryden ; Todd’s Johnson (no reference). The 
final -It is difficult to account for ; it is either a mere addition, as in 
bitter-n, or slattern is short for datterin* s^slattering ; unless it was 
borrowed directly from MDan. datten, untidy, dirty; datten- 
spad, a slattern (Kalkar). Ray, in his North-Countrv Words, 
has; ‘Dawgos, or Dawkin, a dirty dattemly woman.* Kersey 


(1721) has: Slattern, a slattering woman.' Grose’s Supp. (1790) 
has slatierkin. The word is formed from the verb to datter, to 
waste, use wastefully, be untidy. * Slatter, to waste; or rather, 
perhaps, not to make a proper and due use of anything ; thus they 
say, take care, or you’ll slatter it all away; also, to be neglimnt and 
slovenly; ’ Flalliwell. * Slatter, to wash in a careless way, tnrowing 
the water about;* F’orby. Slatter the frequentative (with the 
usual suffix -er) of prov. E. slat, to splash, to dash ; cf. Icel, detta, to 
slap, dab (liquids). Perhaps from slatt-, as seen in Norw. sMta, str. 
verb (pt. t. slatt), to dangle, to hang loose (as clothes do) ; also, to 
be idle ( Aasen) ; by-form of slenta, to slip, fall aside ; sec Slant* 
Allied words are Dan. slat, a slop ; slat, slatten, slatlet, loose, flabby ; 
dattes, to become slack ; slatte, a slattern ; l.ow G. da^e, a slattern. 
Also Icel. dattari, a tramji. Der. datlern-ly. Distinct from 

slut, but perh aps allied to it. 

SLAXTO-Hl^It, a slaying, carnage, butchery. (.Scand.) ME. 
daghter, Pricke of Conscience, 3367 ; also slautir, spelt dawtyr in 
Prompt. Parv. The word is strictly Scand., from led. j/a/r, a slaugh- 
tering, butcher’s meat, whence slatra, verb, to slaughter cattle. See 
Norcen, § 224. If the E. word had been uuiufluenced by the Icel. 
word, it would have taken the form slaght or daught; in fact, the 
commonest forms in ME. are da)t, Rob. of Glouc. p. 56, 1 . 128ft ; 
slawhte, Gower, C. A. i. 348 ; directly from AS. sleaki, Grein, ii. 455. 
p. The AS. deaht is cognate with Du. and Swed. slagt, G. schlacht. 
Teut. types *dah-ioz, m., *slah-td, f., a slaying (Kick, iii. 358); the 
Teel, datr is a neat, sb., closely rdated, with the same sense.’ y. All 
from the base SI. A II, whence E. slay, see Slay. Der. slaughter, 
verb, K. John, iii. 1. 302 ; daughter-man, -house ; daughter-ous, Macb. 
V. 5. 14 ; slanghter-er. 

HLAVE, a serf, one in bondage. (F. — L. — Gk.— Slavonic.) In 
Chaucer. 'Proil. iii. 391. In A Deuise of a Maske for the right 
honourable Viscount Mountacutc, Gascoigne introduces the words 
slaue and slaueries; see Works, ed. Hazlitt, i. 82, 11 . 15, 20; i. 81, 
1 . 13.— F. esclave, 'a slave;* Cot. — Late L. sclavus, a Slavonian 
captive, a slave. — Late Gk. S/rAdBor, 'EiricAoByvos, a Slavonian, one 
of .Slavonic race captured and made a bondman. ‘ From the Euxine 
to the Adriatic, in the state of captives or subjects . . . they [the 
Slavonians') overspread the land ; and the national npiiellation of the 
Slaves has been degraded by chance or malice from the signification 
of glory to that of servitude ; * Gibbon, Decline of the Roman 
Empire, c. 55. p. Gibbon here supposes slave to be allied to Russ. 
dava, glory, fame ; but the true origin of Slavonian is unknown ; 
Miklosich, p. 308. Der. slave, verb, K. Lear, iv. i. 71 ; slav-er, 
dav-er -y, d av-ish, -ly, -ness ; slave-trade ; also enslave. 

SLAVES, to slabber. (Scand.) ‘ His mouthe slavers ; ’ Pricke 
of Conscience, 784. Slaveryt [for daverytK] is used to translate F. 
bave', Walter de Bibbesworth.l. 12, in Wright’s Vocab. i. 143. — Icel. 
s/o/ra, to slaver; cognate with I.ow G. slabbern, to slaver, slabber; 
see Blabber. Der. slaver, sb., from Icel. sla/r (also sle/a), sb. ; 
daver-er. Doublet, dahber. 

SLAV (1), to kill. (E.) Grig, to strike, smite. ME. sleen, dee, 
Chaucer, C. T. 663 (A 661) ; pt. t. slouh,shn {dew in Tyrwhitt), id. 
989 (A 987) ; pp. dain, id. 994 (A 992). AS. slean (contracted form 
of *slahan), to smite, slay ; pt. t. sluh, slog, pi. slogan ; pp. degen ; 
Grein, ii. 455, 456.+DU. slaan, pt. t. sloeg, pp. geslagen ; Jccl. sla ; 
Dan. slaae‘, Swed. sl&\ tloth. slahan; G. schlagen; OilG. slahan. 

p. All from Teut. type *slah-an-, to smite; F'ick, iii. 358. Cf. 
Olrish slig-im, I strike. Der. slay-er, ME. sle-er, Chaucer, C. T. 
2007 (A 2005) ; also slaugh-t-er,(\.y. ; slay (a^q. v. ; sledge-hammer, 

q. v. 

SLAY (2), BLEY, a weaver’s reed. (E.) ‘ Slay, an instrument 
belonging to a weaver’s loom that has teeth like a comb ; ’ Phillips. 
* Slay, a wevers tole ; * Palsgrave. — AS. six ; ‘ Pc[c]tica, slm ; ’ Voc. 
262. 21 ; also siege, Voc. 188. 5 ; also (in the 8th centu^) ‘ Pectica, 
slahae* id. 39. 19. So called from its striking or pressing the web 
tightly together. — AS. *slak-, base of slean, to strike, smite; see 
way (i). * Percusso feriunt insecti jicctine dentes ; ’ Ovid, Metam. 
vi. 58. Cf. Icel. s/d, a bar, bolt See Camb. Phil. Trans. 1899, 
p. 139 C231L 

SLEAVE, SLEAVE-SILK, soft floss silk. (Scand.— G.) 
‘ Ravell’d sleave,* i. e. tangled loose silk, Macb. ii. a. 37. See Nares 
and llalliwell. — Dan. dial, slave, a knot, twist, tangle (in thread) ; Dan. 
dial, dbfgam, yam that runs into knots ; Dan. slbife, a bow, a knot; 
EFries. sVdve, dSfe, a slip-knot. — G. (dial.) schlSufe, a slip-knot; 
with the same sense as G. schleife (Kluge). Cf. OlIG. sloufan, 
causal o f dinf an, to slip. See Slip. 

SLEAZY, poor, light, said of a material. (Silesia.) * Such s/eazy 
stuff;’ Howell’s Letters, vol. i. let. 1. * Sleazie Holland, cunimon 

people take to be all forrain linnen, which is sleight [slight] or ill 
wrought ; whenas that only is properly Slesia or Silesia Jiimen cloth, 
which is made in, and comes from the Countrey Silesia in Germany ; 
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Blount's Gloss., ccl. j6Si, In fact, it is called Siiei.ia still; see 
Silesia in C. I-)., where the name is said to be used in the United 
States: hut it is used in England also. 

BLED, BliEDOE, SIlBIGH, a carriage made for sliding over 
snow or ice. (Uu.) ME. slede, Prompt Parv. PI. s/ei/is, Wyclif, 
I Chron. xx. 3 ; spelt sleddis in the later text. — M Uii. sletMe, a sledge ; 
Du. s/ede. We also find Icel. sMi, Swed. sidde, Dan. sltede. These 
forms are evidently from a Teut. root *sled, whence would be formed 
the and grade *slad, and a weak grade *slMd, giving the strong verb 
*sledaH-, pt. t. *slad,pi).*slHdanoz ; quite distinct from E. though 
a parallel formation and having a similar sense. Eranck connects Du. 
slede with E. slide, without explaining the vowel. But it is obvious 
that the Norw. slmide, a kind of rude sledge (l.arseii), cannot be re- 
lated to the form slide. Cf. Irish and Gael, slaod, a sledge, from slaod, 
to slide, p. The different spellings may be thus explained. 1. The 
right form is sled. 2. The form sledge (perhaps from the pi. sleds) 
a)>pcars to be due to confusion with the commoner wonl sledge in 
the sense of ‘hammer;* see Sledfre hammer. 3 . The form sleigh 
is due to contraction by the loss of d. Thus the Norwegian and 
Low G. have both slede and slee ; so also 1 )u. sleeloe/s, a sleigh- 
coach, stands for sledekorfs. The final gh is unmeaning. 
SLEDGE-HAMMER. a mallet or heavy hammer. (E.) 
Properly sledge ; sledge-hammer means ‘ hammer-hammer,* and shows 
reduplication. Sledge represents ME. shgge, I'tomans of Partenay, 
3000 ; Trevisa, tr. of I ligden, vi. 199. AS. slerg (flat, slecge), a heavy 
hammer; Voc. 44K. i. Lit. ‘asmiter;’ for *slag-ju, fern.; from 
slag; for slab; base of AS. slean, to smite, slay ; see Slay (i).-|-Du. 
slegge, slei, a mallet ; .Swed. sliigga, a sledge ; Icel. sleggja. Cf. alst> 
(j. schliigel, Du. slrgel, a mallet ; from the same verb. VV'eevcn find 
G. scUag^hammer, with hammer .suffixed, as in English. 

SLEEK. SLICK, smooth, glossy, soft. (.Scand.) ‘ I slecke, 1 make 
paper smut he with a sleke-stone, Je fais glissant ; ’ Palsgrave. ‘ And 
if the cattes skyn be slyk and gay ; ’ Chancer, C. T. (D 351), Elles- 
mere MS. ; other readings slihe, sdyke. Tyrwhitt [irints sleke, 1 . 5933. 
S[)elt slike, adv., smoothly, Il.avclok, 1137. There is no AS. die 
(sec Napier); only AS. slician, to make smooth. Icel. sHkr, sleek, 
smooth ; whence sliki-sleinn, a fine whetstone ;,for polishing). Cf. 
MDu. sleyck, ‘ ])lainc, or even ; ’ Hexham, p. The Du. s/ijk, IjOW G. 
slikk, G. sehlick, grease, slime, mud, are closely related woids; so 
also is the strong vetb which ap])ears in l.ow G. sUken (pt. t. deek, 
pp. slekeH),Ct. sehleichen (pt. t. schliekfPii. geschlichett), OllG. slJhhati, 
to slink, crawl, sneak, move .slowly (as if through mire) ; see Slink. 
'I'he Tout, tyjie of the verb is *sleikaH; jit. t. *slaik, pp. *dikanoz. 
'I’he orig. sense of sleek is ‘ greasy,’ like soft mud. In ex.actly the 
same way, from the base *srip, we have Icel. sleipr, slippery (North 
E. slitpe), and slipa, to make smooth, to whet, Du. sUjpen, to polish, 
G. schleifen, to glide, to whet, puli.sh. 

SLEEP, to slumber, repose. (E.) ME. depen, Chaucer, C. 'P. to. 
Pro|KTly a strung verb, with j)l. t. slip, which has become dep in 
Prov. E., and occurs in t 'haucer, C. T. 9S. A.S. sl^pnn, depan, pt. t. 
slep\ Grein, ii. 455. +Du. slapen ; (loth, slepan, jil. t. sai-slep (with 
reduplication); G. sr/da/en; OllG. slii/aa. 0. Tn connexion with 
these is the sb. w'hich appears as E. sleep, A.S. sleep, Du. slaap, Goth. 
.slips, G. sehla/, OIIG. slii/; of which the orig. sense is drowsiness, 
numbness, lethargy; as shown more clc.nly by the related adjective 
in Low G. slapp, G. sehlaff, lax, loose, unbent, remis.s, flabby. Cf. 
Uuss. slabuii, weak, feeble, faint, slack, loose; also L. lUhl, to glide; 
lahare, to totter. The Teut. type of the sb. is *sleipvz, m. ; and of 
the verb, Hrugmann, i. §§ 200, 567. Der. a-sleep, q.v.; 

.deef-er, .sleep less, slee/~less-ly, sleep-less-ness ’, sleep-walk-cr, deep- 
tvalk-iHfr ; deep-y, slrep-i-ly, -ness. 

BLEEPER, a block of wood on which rails rest. (E.) From 
the verb above. Cf. 1 *'. dm-mant, a .sleeper, from dormir, to sleep. 
A III I see Coles. 

SLEET, rain mingled with snow or hail. (E.) Ml'^. a/w/, Chaucer, 
C. 1 . 11562 (F 1250). The word is English; answering to OMerc. 
*sleie, AS. *.sliete, *slyte, not found. Cf. EFries. slaite, hail; Low G. 
sloten, pi., hailstones (Liibhen) ; (L ^.-A/o&.se, hailstone. The E. word 
would result regularly from the Teut. type *dantjrt, orig. sense un- 
known. Cf. Norw. slutr, sleet (Koss) ; from the related Teut. base 
**/«/- (.nppearing in the 1 )u. sluiten, to close, shut ; so that the orig. 
sense mav have bicn * blindinfT^* or closing the eyes). 

SLEEVE, part of a garment, covering the arm. (E.) ME. sleeve, 
sleue (with « ■■•v ) ; Chaucer, C. T. 193. OMerc. ^ 7 e/; AS. slyf (for 
earlier dief)» ‘Gn his tw.a de/an,' in his two sleeves; Blickling 
Horn., p. 181, 1 . I7»_ ‘On his twain sly/um' ^ in his two sleeves; 
iElfric’s Homilies, i. 376. Slif-Has, sleeveless; Voc. 151. 35. 
‘Manica, sly/;' id. 328. 13; pi. slypn, id. 125. 5. We also find the 
verb di/an, to put on, to clothe ; J.ite of St. Gnthlac, c. i6. The 
long e (i) results from a mutation of AS. «a - Teut. an, pointing Lack 
to a Teut. type *slau 6 jA, f., from Teut. root *sleHh; variant of *sleup-, 


whence MUG. dou/e, a cover, allied to MUG. slou/en, to let slip, to 
cover. Cf. Goth, sliupan (pt. t. slaup), to slip, creep into. It is 
thus allied to slip ; from the slipping off and on of the sleeve, in 
dressing and undressing; compare the histoiy of Smook. Seti 
Slip, and Slop (a).+MDu. shove, ‘ a vaile, oraskinne ; the turning 
up of anything ; * whence shnven, ‘ to lurnc up ones sleeves, to cover 
ones head ; ’ Hexham. Also MDu. sieve, ‘ a sleeve,’ id. ; G. schlauhc, 
a husk, shell (Fliigcl). Der. sleeve-less, AS. sli/eas, as above. 
Horne Tookc explains a sleeveless errand (Troil. v. 4. 9^ as meaning 
‘ without n cover or pretence,’ which is hardly intelligible ; I suspect 
it to mean simply ‘ imperlect,’ hence ‘ poor,’ like a garment without 
sleeves; cf. AS. slejlias, said of a garment. We find: Glevelesse 
wordes,’ Usk, 'lest, of Love, ii. 8. 77; ^sleeveless rhymes,’ Hall, 
Sat. iv. I. 34 ; ‘a slevcles rcs«in,’ Kel. Antiq. i. 83 ; ‘ any sleeuclesse 
excuse ; ’ J .yly’s Eiipliucs, p. 1 J 4. In each instance it means ‘ imper- 
fect, poor.’ 

SLEIGH, the same as Sled, q.v. Modern; Du. slee, for slede. 
The gh is unmeaning. See Notes on E. Etym., i>. 273. 
SLEIGHT, cunning, dexterity. (.Scand.) ME. sleighle, Chaucer, 
C. T. 606 (A 604) ; slei)te, sleithe, 1 *. Plowman, C. xxii. 98 ; sleij/e, 
Will, of Palcrne, 2151 ; sleh/e, Layamon, 17212 (later text, where 
the first text has lisle, the E. word). - Icel. sl<egd (lor slopgd), slyness, 
cunning. Formed, with suflTix -d, from slagr (for sla>gr). sly ; sec 
Sly. Swed. slogd, mechanical ait, dexterity (which is one sense of 
IC. sleight) ; from sing, liandy. dexterous, expert ; Widegren. 
p. Thus s/eighl (formerly sleighth) is equivalent to sly-th, i.e. slyness. 
Der. sleight-of-hand. See Sloid. 

SLENDER, thin, narrow, slight, feeble. (F. — OLowG.) ME. 
dendre. Chaucer, C. ' 1 '. 589 (A 5.S7). Richard Cuer de l.ion, 3530.- 
OF'. esclendre, ‘ sklendre,’ Palsgrave, p. 323. — MDu. slimier, ‘slender, 
or thiimc ; ’ Hexham. The same word is also used as a sli., mean- 
ing * a water-snake : ’ whilst sUnderen or .didderen means ‘to dragge 
or to traiue,' Allied to G. schlender, the train of a gown, an easy 
lounging walk ; schlendern, to saunter, loiter ; also to 1 ,uw G. slender, 
.a long, easy, trailing gown, sUndern, to slide on the iec, as children 
do in sport. p. I’rob. nasalised derivatives fioin the base of the 
verb to slide; see Slide. But to some extent confused with Du. 
slenteren, to saunter along, and Swed. slinta, to sli]>, glance; see 
Slant and Slim. Der. slender- ly, -ars.s. 

SLEUTH-HOUND. Explained under Blot (2). 

SLICE, a thin, broad piece. i F. — OIKL') 'Pile sb. slice seems to 
1)0 older than the verb. M E. slice, selice, a thin piece, shiver, splinter. 
‘ They braken speres to sclyres ; ’ King Alisaiinder, 3833. — OF. esclice, 
a shiver, splinter, broken piece of wood ; from the verb esclieier, 1.) 
slit, split, break (Godefroy). — OI IG. *slizjan, slizzen, related to slizan, 
to slit; cognate with 1 C. Slit, q.v. Der. slice, verb; * sliced into 
pieces,’ Chapman, tr. of Homer’s Iliad, b. xxii. 1 . 298 ; slic-er. 
SLICK, the same as Sleek, q. v. 

SLIDE, to glide, slip along, fall. (E.) ME. sliden, slyden, 
Chaucer. C. T. 7958 (K82); pi. 1. shod, Wyclif, Lament, iii. 53, 
later text ; pp. sliden, s2Jell slyden, ibid., earlier text. AS. slidan, jit. 1. 
sliid, pp. siiden ; only found in compounds. 'Phe jit. t. eet-slad is in 
.^Clfric's Homilies, ii. 51 2, 1 . lo; the p[>. a-slidea in the same, i. 492, 
1 . II. From the 'Peul. base SLICID, to slide (Fick, iii. 359) ; whence 
also A.S. slide., a slij), slidur, slipjiery, Icel. slidrar, fern, j)!., a 
scabbard (into which a sword slides); G. schlitten, a sledge, 
schliUschuh, a skate i,Jit. slide-shoe) ; MDu. dinder, a water-snake, 
dindcren, didderen, ‘ lo dragge or to traine,’ Hexham ; See. .See 
Slender. p. Further related to Irish and Gael, slaod, to trail, 
Lithiian. .s/ir/».s, slippery. Der. slide, sb., slid-er; also sled, dedgt, 
or sleigh (under Sled); also slender, (|.v. 

BLIGHT, trifling, small, weak, slender. (OLow G.) ME. slijt. 
dyjt. ‘ So smo)>e, so smal, so seme sly^t,' said of a fair young girl ; 
Allit. Poems, A. 190. 'I’he orig. .sen.se is even, flat, as a thing 
made smooth. — MDu. slichl, ' even, or plaine ; ’ sleeht, * slight, .simple, 
single, vile, or of little account ; ' decht ende recht, * simple and right, 
without deceit or guile ; ’ Hexham. Thus the successive senses are 
flat or even, smooth, sim^ile, guileless, vile ; by a dcjireciation similar 
to that which changed the sen.se of silly from that of 'guileless* to 
that of ‘ half-witted.’ The verb to slight was actually once used in 
the sense of ‘ to make smooth ; * thus Hexham explains MDu. sliehten 
by ‘ to slight, lo make even or plaine.’+OLow G. sligt, even, smooth, 
.sim2}le, silly, poor, bad ; Iccl. slettr, flat, smooth, slight, trivial, 
common; Dan. s/e/, flat, level, bad; Swed. .v/ii/, smooth, level, plain, 
wretched, worthless, slight ; Goth, slaihts, smooth ; Luke, iii. 5 ; Cil. 
schlecht, had ; OHG. slelu, smooth ; G. schlicht, smooth, sleek, plain, 
homely, p. All from Teut. tyjie *slch-toz, smooth. Of doubtful 
origin. Der. slight-ly, slight-ness; slight, veib, to consider asworth- 
les.4. 

8LIM, weak, slender, thin, slight. (Du.) Not in early n.<ic. 
Noticed in Skinner’s Diet., cd. 1671, as being in common use in 
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l.incolnshire. Hnlliwcll has: dislortcd or worthless, sly, 

cunning, crafty, slender, thin, slight ; ’ also slam, tall and lean, the 
slope of a hill. The orig. sense was * lax * or * bending,* hence 
<ol)liqnc,’ or ‘transverse;* then sly, crafty, slight, slender (in the 
metaphorical sense of unsubstantial) ; and hence slender or slight in 
the common sense of those words. Thus Harrow, On the Pope’s 
Supremacy, says: ‘that was a slim [slight, weak] excuse;’ Todd. 
Perhaps tlic earliest instance in which it ap]ironclies the modern 
sense is : ‘A thin .t/i>»-gutted fox made a hard siiift to wriggle his 
body into a henroost;’ L’ Estrange [in ToddJ. Perhaps the use of 
tlie word has been influenced by confusion with the (unrelaterl) word 
Jender, which sounds somewhat like it. *Slim, naughty, crafty, 
Lituoltuh.; also, slender;' Hailey, vol. i. cd. 1735. — Ml )u. slim, 
* awry, or byas-wise ; craftie,’ 1 lexham ; [Dan. and .Swed. slem, bad, 
vile, worthless; from Oerman]; (i. schlimm, bad, evil, sad, unwell, 
arch, cunning. Der. slim-ness. 

SIjIMXi, any glutinous substance, viscous mire, mucus. (E.) ME. 
slime, slytne, or slim (with long 1) ; (lower, C. A. iii. 96 ; bk. vii. 338 ; 
siielt slim, Ancren Kiwle, p. 27C, 1. 18. AS. slim; as a various 
leading in Ps. Ixviii. 2 (S])elman).4‘P)u. slijm, phlegm, slime; Iccl. 
slim ; Swed. slem ; Dan. sliim, mucus ; Cl. sckleim. Cf. 1.. lima, a fdc ; 
limiire, to file smooth ; and Umus, mud. Hiugmann, i. § 877. 
Allied to Iiime (i) and liOum. Dep. slim-y, slim-i-ness. 

siima, to fling, cast with a jerk, let swing. (^Scand.) ME. slingen ; 
pt. t. slang, Shorcham’s Poems, ed. Wright, j). 132, 1. 2 ; pp.s/o«/fe«; 
Sir Pcrcival, 673, in the Thornton Kiimances, cd. llalliwell. — reel. 
slyngva, slongva, pt. t. sUing, slating, jip. slunginn, to sling, fling, 
throw; MDnii. slinge, to sling, cast, twist; Swed. dial, slinga (pt. t. 
slang), to .sling. Cf. Dan. slyngc, weak verb; Swed. slunga, weak 
vcrb.'4*(l> srhlingen, jit. t. schlang, pp, geschJungeu, to wind, twist, 
entwine, sling. Tcut. t)'pe *slengwan- ; pt. t. *slang. Allied, for- 
mally, to LitU. slinlli, to creep. Hmgmann, i. § 424 (4). ^ AS. 

slingan (rare) , to creep, seems to be a variant olslinean (below). Der. 
sling, sb.. King Alisaundcr, 1 191 ; sling~er. Also slang, q.v. 

SXiIlSrX, to sneak, ciawl away. (E.) ‘ That som of jew shall be 

rijl feyn to srlynk awey and hyde ; ' 'Pale of Hcryn, 3334. AS. 
slincan, Gen. vi. 7. A nasalised form of an AS. *slican, to creep, 
not found, but cognate with the strong Low G. verb sliken (pt. t. 
sleek, pp.sleken) and the G. sckleicheu (pt. t. schlieh, geschlichtn),\o 
slink, crawl, creep, move slowly ; sec Sleek. Cf. Swed, dial. .f/fitiE’n 
(pt. t. slank^, to hang loose, to slip. fi. The AS. slincan was a strong 
verb ; we still use slunk as the past tense ; see Titus Andron. iv. 1. 63. 
Allied to Skt. la//g, to limp, L. languire, to be languid. Perhaps 
allied to Sling. 

SLIP, to creep or glide along, to slink, move out of place, esca|ic; 
also, to cause to slide, omit, let loost:. (E.) We have confused the 
strong (^intransitive) and weak (transitive) forms ; or rather, we have 
preserved only the weak verb, with jit. t. slipped, pp. slipped or slipt. 
The strong verb would h.ave become *dipe, pt. t. *slope, ]jp. *slippen, 
long disused ; but Gower has him slipeth (usecl reflexively), riming 
with wipeth, C. A. ii. 347 ; bk. v. 6530. Gower also has he slipte 
(wrongly used intransitively), from the weak verb slippen ; C. A. 
ii. 72 ; bk. iv. 2109; the pp. slipped (correctly used) is in Sir (jiawayn 
and the (jrene Knight, 2.(4. AIE. slippen, transitive weak verb, 
derived from an AS. strong verb *slipan (not found ; pt, t. *dap, 
pp. *slipen), to slip, glide. The A.S. ailj. sliper, slippery, is from 
the weak grade of the jip. ; it occurs in vElfrio’s Homilies, ii. 92, 
1. 16. [It must further be remarked that there is another form of 
the verb, with a different root-vowel, occurring as .AS. slupan (pt. t. 
sleap, ]ip. slupen) ; Greiii, ii. 457.]+Du. slippen (weak), to slip, 
escape; Dan. slippe (pt. t. slap), to let go, also to escape; Swed. 
ilippa (weak b to get rid of, also to escape; OITG. slip/an, MUG. 
slipfen, to glide away; a we.ak verb, from OllG. difan, G. scklei/en, 
to slide, glance, also to grind, whet, polish (i.c. make slippery or 
smooth). In the last sense, to polish, wc find also Du. slijpen, 
Swed. slipa, Dan. slihe, Teel. sUpa ; the forms require careful arrange- 
ment. p. All these are from a Tent, base *sleip-, to slip, glide. 
Hut the usual form of the base is *sleup; whence Goth, diupan 
(pt. t. slaup, pp. slupans), to slip or creep into, a Tim. iii. 6 ; AS. 
slupan, ns alcove ; Du. sluipen, to sneak ; G. schlupfen, to slip, glide. 
The base *deup corresponds to an Idg. base SLEUB, whence L. 
lub-rieus, slippery ; see Lubricate. Gf. Hrugmann, i. §$ 553, 563. 
Der. slip, sb. ; slip-knot, slip-shod ; also slipp-er, a Imise shoe easily 
slipped on, K. John, iv. 2. 197, called in AS. slype-sebh, a slip-shoe; 
Voc. 277. 29. Also slipp-er-y, adj., formed by adding -y («AS. 
-ig) to ME. diper (AS. sliper), slippery, which occurs, siiclt dipper, 
as late as in Shak. Otli. ii. i. 246, and Spenser, .Shep. Kal., Nov. 
>.‘5.^ ; slipper-i-ness. Also slope, q. v., deeve, q, v., dops, q. v. 

^IT, to split, tear, rend, cut into strips. (E.) Just as wc make 
dip do duty lor two forms dip and sUpe (see Sllp\ so we use slit in 
place of both slit and dite, ME. slUiett, weak verb, Chaucer, C. T. 


14402 (11 3674) ; from slUtn, strong verb, whence the pp. slityn 
(with short Of Prompt. Parv. The latter is derived from AS. ditan, 
pt. t. s/(7/,pp. sliten (short i) ; Greiii, ii. 456.+IceI. silta, pt. t. deit, 
pp. slitinn, to slit, rend ; Dan. slide ; Swed. dita, to tear, pull, wear ; 
Du. dijten, to wear out, consume ; OHG. slizan, G. sehleissen, to 
slit, split; whence the weak verb schlitzen, to slit, slash, cleave, 
p. All fromTeut. type *slettan-, pt. t. *ji/oiV,‘pp. slitanoz. Dor. slit, 
sb., A.S. dite. Matt. ix. 16. Also slice, q. v. 

BIilVEB, a splinter, twig, small Iiranch broken off, slice; (£.) 
In IT.amlet, iv. 7. 174. ME. sliver, Chaucer, Troil. iii. 1013. 
Sliver is the dimin. of slive, just as shiver is of sAive, and splinter of 
splint. Prov. E. slive, a slice, chip, from the verb dive, to cut or 
slice off ; Halliwcll. ‘ I slyve a . . llourc from his braunche ; ’ 
Palsgrave. The verb slive is ME. shuen, to cleave, spelt flyvyn in 
Prompt. Parv. — AS. difan (pt. t. s/d/, pp. s//y«/), to cleave; as in 
to-sluf, Voc. 406. 29. This verb a]>])e.'irs to lie exactly parallel to 
AS. ditan (pt. t. slat, pp. sliten) ; see Slit. 

SLOBBiuR, to slablier, drivel, do carelessly. JC.) ME. doberen 
(.Sti.atm.nnn). A variant of Blubber, q. v. 

SLOE, n small sour wild plum. (E.) ME. slo, pi. slon (with 
long o), King Alisaunder, 4983. AS. shi, pi. sliin. ‘ Moros, s/dn ; ’ 
Voc. 269. 7. Also sldh, sing.; A.S. T^echdoms, ii. 32.-fDn. slee, 
formerly sleeu; Dan. slaaen; Swed. sliin; G. schleAe ; OllG. sleha. 
Tcut. type *sluihd. Eick compares it withLithuan. dywa,a plum ; Russ. 
diva, a i>lum ; the suffixes do not correspond. p. Sloe is ‘ the 
small astringent wild plum, so named from what we call setting the 
teeth on edge, which in other languages is conceived as hlunting 
them; see Adclung;’ Wedgwood. Cf. MDu. sleeuw, ‘ sh.arpc or 
tart; * dee or sleeuw, ‘ tender, slender, thinne or blunt;* de sleeuwig- 
heydt der tanden, ‘the edgnessc or sowrenesse of the teeth ; ' Hexham. 
The Du. sleeuw is the same word as E. dow ; as if the doe is the 
slow (i.e. tart) fruit. Hut the forms do not coi respond (except in 
Dutch) ; and it can hardly be right. Y- "1 1^*^ Russ, diva seems to be 
related to I., liu-idus, blue ; with reference to the colour ; and sloe 
may lie connected with livid likewise. 

SLOGAN, a Highland war-cry. (Gaelic.) Englislied from Gael. 
sluagh-ghairm, ‘the signal for battle among tlx* Highland clans.’ 
— (iael. sliiagh, a host, army (W. llu, OIrish slung) ; and gairni, 
a call, outcry, from gairm, to call, cry out, crow as a cock. Cf. 
Irish gairm, VV. garm, outcry ; C)Irish gdir, W. gawr, clamour, 
allied to 1.. garrire, to prate. Sec Stokes-Fick, pp. 106, 320. The 
sense is ‘ cry of the host.* 

8 L 01 D, BLOYD, mechanical skill, csp. in wood-carving. 
(.Swed.) Modern.— Swed. */«//, sleight, skill; cognate with E. 
sleight, q.v. 

SLOOP, a one-masted ship. (Du. — Low G.) * Sloop, a small 
sea-vessel;' Phillips, cd. 170O. Mentioned in Dampier, Voyages, 
an. 1680 (R.); and in Hexham.- Du. doep; MDu. doepe, sloe^en, 

‘ a sloope, or a boatc,* Hexham, ed. 1658. From Low G. diinp, 
slupe, a sloop ; whence also F. chalonpe, whence E. shallop ; see 
Shallop. The Low G. sb. is usually derived (as in the Hremen 
Woit.) from I.o\v G. slnpen, to glide along, orig. to slip ; see Slip. 
Shallop seems to be older than sloop, as far as English usage is 
concerned. Doublet, shallop. 

BLOP(i), a puddle, water or liquid carelessly spill. (E.) ME. 
doppe, a pool, Moitc Artlinre, ed. Hrock, 3923. A.S. -sloppe, 'slyppe, 
the sloppy droppings of a cow ; occurring in cu-sloppe, a cow-slop 
(now cowslip), and oxan-slyppe, an ox-slop {now oxlip'\ ; Voc. 135. 20. 
Wc also find AS. slype, a viscid substance, A. S. Leechdoms, cd. 
C'oekayne, ii. 18, 1. 27, sjielt dipe in the nc,\t line. p. Fnim 
Teut. *dHp, AS. slop-, weaker grade of slupan, to slip ; see Blip. 
‘)2awearff heora heorte /o-.<E/o/rft ’ « then was their heart dissolved, 
made faint; Joshua, v. i. y* Similarly, slop (2) is from a closely 
related verb. Perhaps dop, a pool, merely meant ‘ a slippery place,’ 
a place slippery with wet and mire. Der. slop, verb, to spill 
water, e.««p. dirty water; dopp-y, slopp-i-ness. Also cow-slip, q.v., 
ox-{s)lip, q.v. 

SLOP (2), a loose g.arment. (Scand.) Usually in the pi. slops, 
large loose trousers, 2 Hen. IV, i. 2. 34. ME. doppe, Chancer, 
C. T. i6ior (G 633). Wc find ‘in stolum vel on oferdopum* ^\n 
stoles or over-slops, as a gloss to in stolis in the Northumbrian 
version of Luke, xx. 46. The word is Scand. rather than E., the 
AS. word being oferslype (dative case), iElfric’s Homilies, i. 456, 
1. 19.— Iccl. doppr, a slop, gown, loohC trailing garment; whence 
yjirdoppr, an ovitor gown or over-slop. — Icel. t/u/-, weak grade of 
deppa, to slip, a strong verb ; so called from its looseness or its 
trailing on the ground. Cf. Du. slepen, to trail on the ground. 
Related to the AS. type *dipan (?) ; see Slip, Cf. Streilberg, § -’O-L 

SLOPE, an incline. (E.) ‘ Slope, or oblique ; ’ Minsheii. 
dope. ‘For many times I have it seen That many have begilcd been 
For trust that they have set in hope Which fell hem afterward 
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a-dopt", ' Kom. of the Rose, 4464. Here a-dope, lit. on the slope, 
means ‘ contrary to exixrctation,' or ‘ in a disappointing way.’ It is 
the same idiom as when we talk of ' giving one the dip} It is a 
derivative of the vcrl) to slip ; formed from the Tent. *dup- (in AS. 
slop-en, pp.), weaker grade of the verb appearing as AS. slupan\ 
see sup. Thus aslope is ’ ready to slip ; ’ and dope means an 
‘ incline.’ Dor. slope, verb, Macb. iv. i. 57 ; a-dape. 

BIiOT (i), a broad, flat wooden bar which holds together larger 
pieces, boll of a door. (Du.) ’Still in use in the North, and 
applied to a bolt of almost any kind ; ’ Halliwell. * Slotte of a 
dore, locquet I’alsgrave. Spelt dot, doot ; Prompt. Parv. — Du. slot, 
a lock (Sewcl) ; de sloten van kisten, ’ the locks of chests ; ’ de sloten 
vanhuysen, 'the closures of houses;’ Hexham. The Du. a / o/ also 
means a castle. From Tent. *dut- (Du. dot-), weak stem of Teut. 
*ilutan- {Dtt. duiten), to shut (]it. t. sloot, pp. geslaten). So also 
OFries. dot, from sluta, to shut ; Low (L dot, Irom slhten. p. The 
Teut. type *dutan-, to shut, appears in Du. sluiten ; OFries. sluta ; 
Low G. sluten ; Swed. sluta (pi. t. diit, pp. sluten ) ; G. seUiessen, 
MHG. diezen, OHCi. sliozan. y. Cognate with L. elaudere, to 
shut; from <^SKLEUD ; Urugmann, i. § 795 (a). See Close fi). 
^ Slot, with the sense of groove or slit, apjiears to be from Du. 
sloot, Low G. sZoo/, a ditch, trench, furrow ; perhaps so called from 
its use as enclosing a field or ]iicce of land ; from sloot, and grade of 
the same verb. Or pcrhajis the sense was affected by ME. sli/eu 
(pt. t sloot), to slit. 

BIiOT (2), the track of a deer. (AF. — Scand.) In Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. — AF. e.'it/ot, the track of a deer (Godefroy). 
Modified from M F. slooth, sloth ; also spelt death, as in the deri- 
vative Lowland Sc. slettth-houml (Jamieson). ME. deuth, a track, 
Barbour’s Bruce, vii. 21; whence dewth-hund, sleuth-hund, dootk- 
hund, a hound lor tracking deer, id. vi. 36, 484, 669. Also sloth. 
Cursor Mundi, 1254; Ormulum, 1194. .-Icel. slod,a track or trail 
in snow or the like ; cf. slaida, to trail, slaSur, a gown that trails on 
the ground. Swed. dial, slo, a track ; prov. E. slood, a cart-rut. 
8I1OTH (i), laziness, .sluggishness. (E) Lit. ’ slowness.* ME. 
slouthe, Chaucer, C. T. 15726 (G 258). For *slow-th; formed 
directly from the adj. slow. In P. Plowman, B. v. 392, we find 
the form sleuthe, from AS. sliewti, sloth ; from AS. slaw, slow (with 
mutation). Der. sloth, sb., an animal (below) ; sloth-Jul, 1 Hen. VI, 
iii. 2.7 ; doth-fuldy ; slolh-ful-ness. 

SLOTH (2), a name sometimes given to the glutton {Gulo 
luseus ) ; but usually to a S. American tardigrade edentate mammal 
that moves with difficulty on the ground. (E.) 1 'he same word ns 
sloth (1) above. Prob. suggested by Span, perezoso, (i) slothful, 
(2) a sloth (Neuman, s. V. Sloth). Phillips (1706) has: * Pigritia, 
slothfulncss ; also an American beast callVl a Sloth.* 

SLOUCH, to have a clownish look or gait. (Scand.) Now a verb ; 
but formerly also a sb. * Slouch, a great, vnwicldie, ill-fashionecl 
man Minshen, cd. 1627. ‘Slouch, a great lubberly fellow, a meer 
country-bumpkin : ’ Phillijis. The ch is for k ; Levins has : ‘Slottke, 
iners, ignarus.’ Cf. also l.owl. Sc. slontck, dotch, a lazy fellow. ■■ 
Icel. slokr, a slouching fellow ; Norw. sink, a lazy fellow ; cf. sloka, 
to be sluggish (Aasen) ; also slokje, the same as slok (Ross) ; Swed. 
sloka, to hang down, droop, flag, slokig, hanging, slouching. ^ Icel. 
*sluk-, and grade of *slak-, as in slakr, slack. See Slack, Per- 
haps influenced by OF. edocher, eslnchier, to loosen, also, to become 
loo.se (fiodefroy) ; from L. ex, and G. locker, loose. 

SLOUGH (i), a hollow place filled with mud, a mire. (E.) 
MV., dngh, slough, Chaucer, C. T. 7147, 14804 (D 1565, B3988). 
AS. slbh (stem slog)', Kemble's A. S. Charters, 59, 123, 354, 554 
(Leo). The formation of dough is precisely parallel to that of 
dough, which is related to the OIIG. klingo, with the same sense. 
In like manner, the AS. sluh is due to an older form *slonh, corre- 
sponding to a Teut. base ♦s/o«x-, for •sZo»X“i from the strong verb 
which appears in the G. schling-en, to devour ; so that the original 
sense w.as ‘that which swallows up.’ p. .Similarly, G. schlund, 
a chasm, gulf, is derived from MHG. slinden, to devour, with a like 
sense; and Schmeller gives Bavur. schlung, with the same sense as 
G. schlund, i. c. a chasm ; so also Bavar. schhmk « CL schlund ; 
cf. W estphal. slenke, a ravine. The long 0 in slbh shows the loss of ». 
See Clough. And see schlingen in Kluge ; where it appears to be 
doubtful if the senst^ * to devour ’ is of early date. 

SLOUGH (2), the cast-olT skin of a snake ; the dead part which 
separates from a sore. (Scand.) Pronounced duf. Spell slougih, 
Stanyhurst, tr. of Virgil, .din. ii. 483 ; ed. Arl^er, p. 58. ME. slouh, 
daw, Pricke of Conscience, 520 (footnote), where it is used in the 
sense of caul or integument. ‘ Slughe, squama ; slughes of eddyrs 
(snakes), exemie;’ Cathul. Anglicum, p. 345; see the note. 
Spelt slughe, sloku, slou^, in the sense of skin of a snake; (Cursor 
Mundi, 745. From its occurrence in these Northern poems we 
may presume that the word is Scandinavian. It answers in form 


to MDan. dug, a gap, opening, mouth, swallow ; Dan. dial, sliw, 
slough on an animal’s horn. The Swed. dial sluv, slough, ig 
a different word. p. I With the latter form duv we may compare 
Low G. du, sluwe, a husk, covering, the pod of a bean or pea, husk 
of a nut ; answering to tlie Cleveland word slough, the skin of a goose- 
berry (Atkinson) ; MDu. ‘a vaile or aniline;’ II«ham; cf. 

dooven, * to cover ones head ; ’ id. ; G. schlauhe (provincial), ‘ a 
shell, husk, slough.' The etymology of the latter set of forms is from 
the Teut. base *sleub, noticed under Sleeve, q. v. The sense is 
‘ that out of which a snake slips,’ or a loose covering.] y. But 
the E. slough and Jutland dug are allied to Dan. dug, gullet, sluge, 
to swallow ; Norw. sluka, I-ow G. sluken, G. schlucken, to swallow, 
and, further, to G. sehlauch, a skin, bag; MHG. sluch, a skin, bag. 
Cf. Olrish duee-im, I swallow. 

SLOVEH, a careless, lazy fellow. (Du.) Spelt sloven, davyn, in 
Palsgrave. ‘Some sluggysh slouyns, that slope day and nyght;’ 
Skelton, Garland of Laurel, 191. ME, sloveyn, Coventry Mysl. 
p. 218. The suffix -fy»»F. -ain, from L. -anus, as in ME. scriv-ein 
=- OF. escriv-ain, from Late L. senb-anus ; see Soiivener. Thi-s 
OF. suffix may have been added at first to give the word an ad- 
jectival force, which would soon be lo.st. — Ml 3 u. dof, doe/, ‘ a care- 
less m.m, a sloven, or a nastie fellow,' Hexham ; whence sloejach- 
tiglick, ‘ negligent, or slovenly,’ id. We also find the verb sloeven, 

‘ to jday the sloven ; ’ id. Sewel gives Du. slof, careless ; dof, sb., an 
old slipper, slof, sb. , neglect, doffen, to draggle with slippers. -fLow G. 
duf, slovenly ; duffen, sluffern, to fie careless; duffen, to go about in 
slippers, sluffen, slipjiers. Der. sloven-ly, doven-li-ness. 

SLOW, tardy, late, not ready. (E.) ME. slow, Wyclif, Matt, 
XXV. 26; slaw, I’rompl. Ptirv. (where it has the sense of blunt, or 
dull of erlgc). AS. slow. Matt. xxv. zfi.+Du. sleeuw, Icel. $/<»-, 
djor; OSax. deu; OIIG. sleo, blunt, dull, lukewarm. 'I’eut. type 
*slaiwoz, blunt, weak, slow ; Fick, iii. 358. Some think it allied 
to 1 .. Icemts, Russ, lievuit, (jk. kaim, left (of the hand) ; which is 
doubtful. Der. slow-ly, slow-ness. Also slo-th (for slow-th), q. v. 
SLOW-WORM, a kind of snake. (E.) 'J'be allied words show 
that it cannot mean ‘ slow worm,’ but the sense is rather ‘ slayer ’ or 
‘striker,’ from its (supposed) deadly sting. Indeed, the Swedish 
word is equivalent to an E. form worm-dow, i.c. ‘worm-striker’ or 
stinging serpent, showing clearly that the word is compounded of 
two substantives. It was (and still is) supposed to be very poison- 
ous. I rcmcmlxtr an old rime : * If the adder could hear, and the 
blind-worm see, Neither man nor beast would ever go free.’ But it is 
quite harmless. Lowl. Sc. slayworm, ME. slowerme, Voc. 571. 33; 
slowurtne, id. 766. 15. AS. sla-wyrm. We find: ‘.Stellio, s/n-ieyrn';’ 
Voc. 122. 15; 321. 26. Here sla is (I suppose) contracted from 
slab-, from *dahaH, usually slean, to smite ; the sb. slag-a, a striker, 
occurs in Kxocl. xxii. 2; see Blay.+^wed. sld, usually ormsld, 
a blind worm (where orm oiE. worm)-, from sld, to strike (Rietz, 
p. 61 K, where the dialectal form do i.s given) ; Norweg. slo, a blind- 
worm; also called ormslo (Aasen); from daa, to strike. Cf. 
Icel. slofgr, kicking, vicious (as a horse); from sld, to strike. 
(Doubtful.) ^ Quite distinct from Swed. sld, blunt, dull, the 
cognate form with slow. 

SLOYD, the same as Sloid, q. v. 

BLUBBER, to do e.arelcssly, to sully. (Scand.) ‘I sluldter, I 
fyle [defile] a Ihyng ; ’ I’alsgrave. And sec Shak. Merch. Ven. ii. 8. 
39 ; Oth. i. 3. 227. — Dan. dubbre, to slabber ; Swed. dial, slubbra, to 
be disorderly, to slubber, slobber with the lips, a frequentative verli 
with suffix -ra (for -era) from sluhba, to mix up liquids in a slovenly 
way, to be careless (Kietz).+Du. slobberen, ‘to slap, to sup up;’ 
Sewel ; Low (i. dubbern, to lap, sip. From the weak grade (*slub-) 
of *slab- in slabber ; see Blabber. 

SLUDGE, soft, greasy mud. (E.) ME. sluche ; Destr. of Troy, 

1. 12529 ; apparently a corrupt form of .sliche, with the same sense, 
spelt dii^ke, id., 1 . 13547; prov. E. sluteh, also deeeh, sletck,slilch. 
North E. dik, Barbour, Bruce, xiii. 352. An E. word ; cognate with 
North Fries, slick, El'ries. dik, slime.+l>n> dijk, prov. G. seUick, 
grease, Westphal. slick. See Sleek. ^ 'I'he u may be due to prov. 

E. dud, mud, mire, Icel. dudda, a clot of mucus. 

SLUG, to be inactive. (Scand.) ‘ To slug in slouth ; ’ Spenser, 

F. Q. ii. I. 23. ME. sluggen. Prompt. Parv.; where we also find 

slothful; sluggy, adj., the same; duggydnesse, dienes, 
sloth. Sluggi, adj., Ancren Riwle, p. 258. ‘ I dogge, I waxc slowe, 

or draw belund ; ’ Palsgrave. The verb is now obs^ete. — Dan. slug, 
voiced form of duk, appearing in slugdret, slukdret, with drooping 
ears; Swed. dial, dogga, to be sluggish ; allied to Norweg. sloka, to 
go heavily, to slouch, Swed. doka, to hang down, droop. Cf. IccI. 
dbkr, a slouching fellow ; and see Slouoh. Note also Low G. 
dukkem, dakkem, to totter, slukk, melancholy, downcast ; from the 
weak grade of slakk, slack. See Blaok. Der. slugg-ish, Spenser, 

F. Q. i. 5. 10 ; slugg-ish-ly, slugg-ish-ness. Also slugg-ard. Rich. Ill, 
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V. 3. *25, with the F. suffix -orrf (i*OHG. -hart^ cognate with E. 
hard)', dugg-ard-y, ME. slogardie, Chaucer, C. T. 1044 C-^ 1043). 
Also sb. 

SLUO-HOBIT. (C.) An absurd perversion, by Chatterton 
(Battle of Hastings, ])t. ii. st. 10) and Browning (Childc Roland) of 
].ow1. Sc. slogornef in G. Douglas, tr. of iEncid, bk. vii. c. xt. 1. 87. 
And dogorne is a bad spelling of slogan, a battle-cry ; see Slogan. 
Hence a ‘ slug-horn ’ is not a horn, but a cry; 1.^ * tessera.' 

SIiTTICE, a sliding gate in a frame for shutting off, or letting ont, 
water; a floodgate. (F.— L.) In Shak. Venus, 956; Lucrece, 
1076. ME. seluse, Aycnbite of Inwyt, p. 355.— OF. escluse, * a since, 
floudgate;’ (^)t. Cf. Span, esclusa, a sluice, floodgate. — Late L. 
exclusa, a floodgate ; lit. * shut off (water) ; ' Hist. Mon. de Abingdon, 
ii. 92. — exdusa, fern, of exclusus, pp. of exeludere, io shot out; 
see Exclude. 

SLUMBER, to sleep lightly, repose. (E.) The b (after tn) is 
excrescent. ME. dumeren. Bestiary, 576; slumberen, slombren, P. 
Plowman, A. prol. 10, B. prol. 10. Frequentative form of ME. 
slumen, to slumber, Layamon, 17995, 18408, 33058. And this verb 
is from the sb. slume, slumber, spelt sloumb* in Allit. Poems, C. 186. 
AS. sluma, sb., slumber ; Grcin, ii. 457. This is formed, with the 
substantival suffix -ma, from a Teut. base *deu-, to be silent; cf. 
(voth. slawan, to be silent, from the 3nd grade *slati-.-^‘Du. sluimereu ; 
Dan. dumre, frequentative of slumme, to slumber ; Swed. dumra, 
verb; slummer, sb. ; G. schlummern, verb; schlumnur, sb. Der. 
dumber, di.,duttther-er, slumber-ous. 

SLUMP, a sudden fall, failure in slocks. (E.) From prov. E. 
dump, to fall suddenly, esp. into a ditcli. Cf. Swed. and D.an. slump, 
a chance, an accident, I.ow G. slump. Of imitative origin ; cf. Norw. 
slump, the noise made by plumping into water. See Blip. 

SLUMS, dirty back-streets. (E.) Prob. allied to prov. E. dump, 
a muddy place, and (by gradation) to prov. E. slamp, wet, Low G. 
slam, mire (Liibbcn) ; Dan. and Swed. dam, from G. schlamm, mire. 
Cf. Bavarian sehlumpen, to be dirty ; jirov. E. damtnock, a slattern ; 
Low G. dummerke, a slattern (.Schambach). 

SLUR, to soil, contaminate, reproach, ])ass over lightly with slight 
notice. (MDu.) * With periods, points, and tropes he slurs his 
crimes ; ’ Dryden (in Todd). ‘ They impudently slur the gospel ; * 
Cudworth, .Sermons, p. 73 (Todd). * Without some fingering trick 
or slur\* Butler, Misc. Thoughts; Works, ed. Bell, iii. 170. Cf. 
MK sloor, slore, mud, clay. Prompt. Parv. ; whence s^oryyr/, muddy, 
id. Prov. E. slur, thin washy mud ; Ilalliwcll, Forby. The orig. 
sense is ‘ to trail,’ or draggle ; hence, to pass over in a sliding or 
slight way, also, to trail in dirt, to contaminate. •-MDu. sleuren, 
slooren, to dnag, trail, Du. sleuren, to trail ; cf. MDu. sloorigh,* filthie,’ 
Hexham. Also Low G. sl'uren, sliiren, to draggle. Swed. dial, slora, 
to be negligent; Norw. dbra, to be negligent, to sully; EFries. 
duren, sliiren, to go about carelessly and noisily. From a base 
*sleu-; perhaps the same as that in Slumber (Franck). Dor. 
slur, sb. 

SLUSH, mire, mud. (Scand.) Perhaps from MDan. slus, (i) 
sleet ; (2) mud (Kalkar) ; Dan. dial. s/m«s, sleet. Or rather from 
Norw. slusk, mud, dirty roads or weather (Ross) ; related by grada- 
tion to Swed. dask, sluppiness, wet weather, slaska, to splash, to 
dabble in water ; cf. prov. E. dosk, slush ; slash, to splash. 

SLUT, a slovenly woman, slattern. (Scand.) ME. slutte, Coven- 
try Plays, 3 1 8 (Stnatmann) ; and in Palsgrave. ‘ Slutte, Cenosus, 
Cenosa ; ' Prompt. Parv. Slutte occurs also in Iloccleve, Letter of 
Cupide, st. 34; 1. 237. Hence duttish, Chaucer, C. T. 16104 
(G 636).— Swed. dial, sl&ta, an idle woman, slut, an idler; 

Norweg. slutt, an idler. Cf. Iccl. data, to droop, Swed. dial, data, 
to be lazy, Norweg. sluta, to droop; allied to Dan. slat, loose, 
flabby, slatte, a slattern (Ferrall). p. The root-verb appean in 
Norweg. sletta (pt. t. slatt, pp. slottet), to dangle, hang loose like 
clothes, to drift, to idle about, be lazy ( Aasen) ; .and tt represents a/. 
Cf. Swed. dial, sliuta (pt. t. dant, pji. sluntit), to slide, glide, slip 
aside, with its derivatives slant a, to be idle, and dunt, ' a lubber, 
lazy sturdy fellow,’ W'idegren. y. Thus E. dattem and Dan. datte 
may be referred to slatt, slant, 2nd grade of sletta, denia (whence also 
Icel. slentr, sloth) ; while E. dut, Norw. slntt, maybe referred to dott~, 
dunt-, weak grade of the same ; cf. Low G. sluntje, a slut All from 
the Tent. str. vb. *slentan-, to slip aside, pt. t. *dant, pp. ^sluntanoz. 
See Slant. Der. dutt-ish, -Ty, -ness. 

SLY, cunning, wily. (Scand.) ME. sleigh, Chaucer, C. T. 3301 ; 
sley, Havelok, 1084 ; f/eA,Ormulum, 13498. — Icel. s/«gr (for doegr), 
sly, cunning; Swed. slog, cunning, dexterous. The Icel. sleegrin 
from a Teut. type *slbg-joz (Noreen, $ 360), where *sldg- may 
represent the 2ml grade of Tent. *dahan-, to strike; see Slay. 

‘ From the use of a hammer being taken as the type of a handicraft ; * 
Wedgwood; and see Fick, iii. 358, who adduces G. verschlagen, 
cunning, crafty, subtle, sly, from tlic same root ^ But Swed. dug. 
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cunning, Dan. slu, Du. sluw, G. scUau, sly, are unrelated. Der. 
didy, dy-ness. Also deight (i. e. sly-ih), q. v. 

SMACK (1), taste, flavour, savour. (£.) ME. stnak, a taste; 
Prompt Parv. AS. smac, taste; Grein, ii. 457 ; whence the verb 
smeegan, smaccan, to taste. * (justo, ic gesmeege,' Voc. I09. 1 1 ; 
ie smeecee, iElfric's Grammar, ed. Zujutza, p. 166, 1. 6.+ MDu. 
smaeck, ‘tast, smaek, or savour;' smnecken, 'to savonr,' Hex- 
ham ; Du. smaken, to taste ; [Dan. smag, taste, smage, to taste, 
Swed. smak, taste, smaka, to taste, from 1..0W G. smakh, taste ;] G. 
geschmack, taste, schmecken, to taste. Der. smack, verb. 

SMACK (2), a sounding blow. (Scand.) We find smack, sb., a load 
kiss, Tam. Shrew, iii. 2. 180. But the word does not seem to be at 
all old, and its supposed connexion with Bmaok (1) is disproved 
by the forms found. It has been confused with it, but is quite dis- 
tinct. It seems to l>e of imitative origin, anfl may Ije an E. word, 
unless borrowed from Scandinavian. p. 'j'he related words are 
Swed. smacka, to smack [distinct from smaka, to taste] ; Swed. dial. 
smakka, to throw down noisily, smakk, a light quick blow with the 
flat hand, smakka, to hit smartly ; Dan. snuekke, to slam, bang [dis- 
tinct from smage, to taste], smtek, a smack, rap [distinct from smag, 
taste]. Also I.ow G. smakken, to smack the lips [distinct from 
smekken, to taste] ; MDu. smaeken, Du. smakken, to cast on the 
ground, fling, throw [distinct from 1 >11. smaken, to taste] ; Du. smak, 
a loud noise. And see Smash. Apparently of imitative origin, as 
seen in Du. smak, Dan. smak; allied to Lith. smog-ti, to strike, 
smack ; smag- 6 ti, to strike with a whip. Cf. knack, crack. Der. smack, 
verb; cf. smatt-er, q. v., smash, q. v. 

SMACK (3), a fishing-boat. (Du.) In Sewell's Du. Diet. 
Doubtless borrowed from Dutch, like hoy, skipper, boom, yacht, 8 ic. 

— MDu. smacite, * a kind of a long ship orboate,* Hexham; smak, 

* a hoy, smack,’ Sewel, ed. 1 754. -f Low G. smakk, a smack, p. Gene- 
rally supposed to be a corruption for snack, allied to snake ; cf. 
AS. snacc, a smack, small vessel, A. S. Chron. an. 1066, in the Land 
MS., ed. Thorpe, p. 337 ; Icel. stukkja, a kind of sailing-ship, so 
called from its snake-like movement in the water. So also Swed. 
snacka, I )an. snekke (or snakke). ^ For the interchange of sm- and 
SH-, see Smatter. 

SMALL, little, unimportant. (£.) ME. snml ; pi. smale, 
Chaucer, C. T. 9. AS. smal, small, thin ; Grein, ii. 457.-f-Du., 
Dan., and Swed. snml, narrow, thin ; Goth, smals, small ; G. schmal, 
narrow, thin, slim. I'eut. type *smaloz. Further allied to Icel. 
stnali, small cattle, sheep ; Gk. fiijhov, a sheep ; Russ, maluii, small. 
^ We also find Icel. smiir, Dan. smaa, Swed. smd, OllG. smahi, 
small. Der. small-ness ; small-pox (see Pox) ; small-age, q. v. 

BMALLAGE, celery. (Hybrid; PI. and F.-L.) In Minsheu, 
ed. 1637. * Smallage, a former name of the celery, meaning the small 
ache or jxirsley, as comp.'ired with the great parsley, olus atrum. See 
Turner’s Nomenclator, A. D. 1548, and Gerarde’s Herbal;’ Prior, 
Popular Names of British Plants. ME. smalege, Voc. 711. 15; 
smalache, T.anfrank, Cirurgie, p. 94. — AS. smal, small (see above) ; 
and F. ache, ]iarsley, from L. opium, parsley. 

SMALT, glass tinged of a deep blue, used as a pigment. (Ital. — 
OlIG.) * Smalt, a kind of blew powder-colour, us’d in painting; 
blue enamel ;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. Also in Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674. 

— Ital. smalto, * amell [enamel] for goldsmiths,’ Florio ; allied to 
smalzo, butter. — Low G. smalt (Liibbcn), dial, form of (j. schmalz, 
fat, butter ; OHG. *smalzi, smelzi, smalt. From the 2nd grade (sma/z) 
of OHG. smelzan, str. vb., to become liquid ; whence also OHG. 
smelzen, G. schmeltzen, weak vb., to smelt. See Smelt (i). ^ The 
Du. smalt (in the present sense) is borrowed from Italian. See 
Weigand. 

BMARAQDUB, a precious stone, emerald. (L. — Gk.— Skt.— 
Semitic.) Also sn/orqgd ; ME. smaragde. An O. E. Miscellany, 
p. 98, 1. 174. — L. smaragdws,— Gk. a/Mpa-fSoi, an emerald; also found 
in the form /tdpaySos, which is from Skt. marakata^m), marakta(m), 
an emerald. Hence (says Uhlenbek) a Prakrit afmd maragadb, lit. 
emerald stone (from Skt. afmd, a stone) ; whence Gk. *oiiaiiapay^, 
shortened to a/tapaySot by loss of -fta- (rejieated). Further, the Skt. 
marakata{m) is from Semitic *bdraqt, as in llcl>. bdreqet, an emerald, 
from bdraq, to flash. See Schade, OHC;. Diet., p. 1430. See 
Emerald. Doublet, emerald. 

SMART, to feel a pain, to be punished. (E.) ME. smerten, 
Havelok, 2647 ; spelt smeorten, Ancren Riwle, p. 238, last line. 
Once a strong verb ; the pt t. smeart occurs in O. l^g. Homilies, ii. 
31, 1. 37. AS. smeortan (Toller). The AS.pt t. would be *smeari, 
and the pp. *smor/M.-fiDn. smarten, to give pain ; smart, pain ; Dan. 
smerte, vb. and sb. ; Swed. smdrta, vb. and sb. ; OHG. smerzan, 
sometimes used as a strong verb (pt. t. smarz), G. schmerzen, to 
smart ; OHG. smerza, G. sehmerz, smart, pain.<4-L. mor^re (with 
lost initial s), to bite, jiain, sting ; Skt. mrd, to rub, gdnd, 

P. All from V^MERD; see Fick, i. 836. Whence also (jk. 
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aiupdaXiot, terrible. See Mordacity. Der. smart, sb., ME. smert, 
Chaucer, C. T. 3SH (A 3813); also smart, adj., ME. smerte, i. e. 
paiiifiil, Ilavelok, 2055. The use of the adjective has been extended 
to mean jiun^ent, brisk, acute, lively, witty. Ilcncc smart-ly, smart- 
ness. 

SMASH, to crush, break in pieces. (E.) A late word, added by 
'I'odd to Johnson. According to Webster, it is used by Burke. It 
is well known in the North (secBrockett and Jamieson), and is clearly 
a dialectal word transferred to more polite s])eech. Prob. due to K. 
mask, to mix up; by prefixing intensive prefix, from OF". I... 
ex. And prob. infiuenced by prov. E. sma/ter, in the sense * to smash.’ 
See Smattering. ^ We may perhaps also notice the prov. 
Swed. smiska, to slap, occurring in the very sense of ‘ to smash glass ’ 
or to smash a window-pane, which is the commonest use of the word 
in ordinary E. conversation. Still nearer is the Norw. sma&ka, to 
smash ; slaismask, to break to bits (Koss). Cf. Smack (2). 

8MATTER1HQ, a superficial knowledge. (Scand.) From the 
old verb to smatter, to have a slight knowledge of; the orig. sense 
was ‘ to make a noise ; ’ also, ‘ to prate.’ ‘ 1 smatter of a thyng, I 
have lytell knowledge in it ; * Palsgrave. ‘ For I abhorc to smatter 
Of one so deuyllyshe a matter ; ’ Skelton, Why Come Ye Nsit to 
Courle, 71 1* ME. smatereu, to make a noise; Songs and Carols, cd. 
Wright, no. Ixxii (Slr.'itmann).i-.Swed. smat/ra, to clatter, to crackle. 
+G. schmettern, to smash, to resound. From a repetition of the 
imitative sound smat ; cl. Smack (2 Cf. MIKl. smetzen, to prattle. 
[Parallel to prat-tle, chnt-ter. Note also Swed. sua/tra, Dan. snadre, 
to prattle; Swed. sunkkn, Dan. snakke, t<» prate, G. schnacken.'] 
SMEAR, to daub with something greasy or sticky. (K.) ME. 
smerien, smeren, Ormnlum, 994 ; also smirien ; also smurien, Ancreii 
Kiwlc, p. 372, 1. 6. A.S. smerian, Ps. xliv. 9 ; smyrian, Mark, xvi. i. 
A weak verb, from the sb. smeru, fat, Levit. viii. 25, whence ME. 
sviere, fat, fatness. Genesis and Exodus, I573.4'f^u< smeren, to 
grease, from smeer, fat ; Icel. smyrja, to anoint, from smjbr, smbr, 
grease ; Dan. smbre, from smbr, sb. ; Swed. smbrja, from smbr, sb. ; 
G. schmieren, from sekmeer, sb., OIIG. smero, The general 

Tent, form of the sb. is *smeneum, n., fat, grease; Fick, iii. 356; 
allied to which are Goth, smairthr, fatness, smarna, dung. All from 
a base .SMEK; cf. Lithuan. smarsas, fat; Gk. fivpov, an unguent; 
OIrish smir, marrow ; W. mer, marrow. Der. smear, sb., at present 
signifying the result of smearing, and a derivative of the verb ; not 
in the old sense of * grease.’ And see smir-ch. 

8MEI1L, an odour. (E.) ME. smel, Chaucer, C. T. 2429 
(A 2427^ Ancren Kiwlc, p. 104, 1. 16; ahosmul, O. Eng. Homilies, 
ii. 99,1, I. Not found in AS., but prob. a true ICng. word. Allied 
to Du. smmlen, * to smoke hiddeiily,’ i. c. to smoulder; EFrics. 
sm'dlen. Low G. smelen, to smoulder, p. The idea is evidently taken 
from the vapour given ofl by smouldering wood. .See further under 
Smoulder. Der. smell, verb, ME. smellen, Chaucer, C. T. 3691, 
smullen, O. Eng. Horn. ii. 35, 1. 3. 

SMELT (n, to fuse ore. (Scand.) In Phillips, cd. 1706 ; but not 
noticed by Skinner, ed. 1671. ] have little doubt that the w'ord is 

really Swedish, as Sweden was the chief place ior smelling iron ore, 
and a great deal of iron is still found there; (cf. Slag). —Dan. 
smelte, to fuse, smelt ; Swed. smalta, to smelt, run, liquefy ; smhlta 
malm, to smelt ore; Widegren.^-MDu. smilten, smclten, * to melt, 
inollific, make liquid, or to found;’ irexh.nin. (Note here the use 
ol found where we should now say smelt). G. schmelzen, OIIG. 
smalzjan, to smell. fi. All these are secondary or weak verbs, 
connected with an older strong verb appearing in the .Swed. smiUia, 
to melt, i. e. to become liquid, for which Rietz gives the pt. t. smalt 
and supine smultid, and cites OSwed. smiilla (pt. t. smalt, pp. 
smuliin). It also appears in ti. schmelzen (pt. t. srkmolz), to melt, dis- 
solve, become liejuid ; Westphal. smelten (pt. t. fmalt). y. From 
the rent. sir. vb. *smeltan- (pt. t. *smalt, pp. *smnllanoz) ; whence 
also MDu. smalt, * grease «)r melted butter ; ’ smalts, smalsch, * liquid, 
solt, or fatt’ (Hexham); OIUJ. smnlz, fat, grease; see Smalt. 
S. We may also compare CTk. ftikliopai, I become liquid ; Gk. filkStiv, 
to- melt, render fluid. Brugmanu, i. § 475. Sec Melt. Der. 
smalt, v. ; enamel, q. v. And see mute (2). 

SMELT (2). a kind offish. (E.) ME. smrf/, Prompt. Parv. A.S. 
smelt, ^‘Sardina, smelt,' in a list of fish; Voc. 262. 4; ‘ Sardas, 
smeltas* id. 45. 3.4. Dan. smelt ; Norweg. smelta (1), a mass, lump ; 
( j) the name of vai ious kinds of small fish, as Gadus minutus, also a 
small whiting, p. The name piob. means ‘ smooth ; ’ cf. AS. smeolt, 
smylt, serene, (of the sea), orig. liquid ; from the verb to 

smelt ; see Smelt (i ). Also prov. E. smelt, a smooth spot on water 
(as caused by oil); smolt, smooth, shining, polished; smout (.'or 
smolt), the fry of salmon. The sand-sjnelt is also called silver-sides 
(C. D.>. See Smolt. 

SMEW, a small diving-bird. (E.) Also called smee (E. D. D.>, 
and smeeth or stmath. Drayton has ‘ the .s;nfa/A ; ’ I’olyolbiun, song 


2:;, 1. 67. [We find .also F.Fiies. sment, Du. smient, smew. The Du. 
siiiient is explained as ‘ small duck,’ from ODu. *smehi anud, small 
duck; where smehi is cognate with OHG. smnhi, Icel. smar, small; 
and *anud (fanid) is cognate with A.S. ened, (i. cute, duck. Cf, G. 
sehmalente, small wild-duck.J But smeelh resembles AS. smetie, 
smcMilh ; and smee may be the prov. K smee, smooth. 

SMILE, to laugh slightly, express joy by the countenance. (Scand.) 
MK.smilen, Chaucer, C. 4044 (A 404<>); '''‘'I- I’alerne, 991. 
Not a very old word in E. — Swed. .sw/a, to smirk, smile, fawn, 
simper; Dan. iniiVe.+MIIG. smielen, smieren, smiren, to smile; J.. 
mirdri, to wonder at ; tnlrus, wonderful ; cf. also (ik. /tsiSaw, 1 
smile; Skt. to smile; Russ. .smiiVIA’, a laugh. (^SMEI.) Der. 
smil-er, Chaucer, C. T. 2001 (A 1999) ; smile, sb., St. Brandan, 
1. 80; see smir-k. 

SMIRCH, to besmear, dirty. (E.) ‘ And with a kind of umber 
stnirch my face ; ’ As You I.ike It, i. 3. 1 14. Allied to the old word 
smore. ‘ I smore ones face with any grease or soute [soot], or such 
lyke, le harhouille ; ’ Palsgrave. And since .s»iore is related to smear, 
it is clear that smirch (i)alatali5ed form of smer-k) is an extension 
fiom ME. smeren, to smear; see Smear. 

SMIRK, to smile affectedly, smile, simper. (E.) ME. smirkeu ; 
St. Katharine, 356. AS. smercian, A<'lfred, tr. of Boethius, cap. xxxiv. 
§ 12 (lib. iii. lir. 11). Cf. ONoi thumb, smerdon, ‘ derideb.'int ; ’ 
Matt. ix. 24 ; MUG. smieren, to smile ; see Smile. Dor. smirk, sb. ; 
.also obsolete adj. smirk, trim, neat, .Spenser, Shep. Kal., Eeb. 1. 72. 

SMITE, to strike, beat, kill. (E.) ME. smiten, j)!. t. smat, smot, 
pp. smiten. The pt. t. is spelt smoot, Wyclif, Luke, xxii. 50; with pi. 
smyten smiten), id. xxiii. 48. AS. smltau, j)!. t. smat, pp. smiten ; 
(•rein, ii. 458.+Dn. smijten; MHweth smita, to smite; Dan. 
to fling; G.'sehmeissen, to smite, fling, cast; OH(i. smizan, to throw, 
to stroke, to smear. Cf. (!oth. bismeitan, to anoint, besmear, John, 
ix. II. p. The orig. sense would ajjpe.ar to be ‘ to rub ’ or smear 
over, a sense which actually apjiears in the Ollti. ami Gothic ; and 
even in AS. this sense is the usual one; note MSwed. smeta, tosine.ir 
(Ihre), led. smita, to steam from being fat or oiled. The connexion 
between ‘to rub’ and ‘to smile* is curious, but the former sense is 
s.atirieal ; we had the phrase ‘ to rub dawn with an oaken towel' i. e. to 
cudgel ; and, in tlie Romance of Pnitenay, 1. 5(>33, a certain king is 
said to have been ‘ so well nnoynted' that he had not a whole piece of 
clothing left upon him ; the orig. French text says that he was bleu 
oingt. Der. smit-er. 

SMITH, a worker in metals. (E.) ME. smith, Chancer, C. T, 
2027. AS. .swi/O ; Grcin, ii. 457. smid\ led. snrdr; Dan. and 
Swed. smed ; G. schmied-, MHG. smit,smid; Goth, -smitha, in com]). 
aiza-smitha, coiqier-smitli. p. All from the Tent. ty]>e *stnithoz, a 
smith; Fick, iii. 357. [It was once usual to exjdnin this (after the 
method of Horne Tooke, which is known to be wrong) as he that 
smiteth, from ‘ the sturdy blows that he smites upon the anvil ; ’ 
Trench, Study of Words. But there is no su]q>Qrt for this notion lo 
lx: had from comparative philology.] y. Cf. further Icel. snub, 
smith’s Mork ; Dn. smijdig, G. ge-schmeidig, malleable (with i). 
From the obs. Teul. sir. vb. *smeithan-, pt. t. *smaith, ]}\i.*smidaniiz, 
to forge, only preserved in .Swed. dial, smida, to forge (]>t. t. smed, 
pp. smiden), Rietz ; and in OSwed. smifa, to forge (Norcen). Hence, 
as w’eak verbs, Swed. smida, Dan. smede, to forge. Cf. also ()H(i. 
smida, metal, Gk. a/u-Xri, a graver’s tool. (<^.SMEI.) Brugmanii, 
i. § 849. Der. smitk-y, smidde, Ancren Riwle, p. 284, 1. 24, AS. 
smiMc. Voc. 141. 22 ; icel. j!m/^'a. Also gold-smith, silversmith ; 
SMOCK, a shirt for a woman. (F'..) ME. smok, Chaucer, (j. 'I'. 
3238. AS. smoc. ‘Colobium, smoc vel »yrc ’ [sark] ; Voc. 125. i. 
For smocc ; Tout, tyix: *smngnoz ; ami so called because ‘ crept into ; ’ 
from *smug, weak grade of *smeug, to creep ; cf. smogen, jip. of the 
strong verb smugan, occurring in iEIfred, tr. of Boethius, cap. xxiv. 
§ I (lib. iii. pr. 2). Cf. Shetland snmok, ‘ to draw on, as a glove or a 
stocking ; ’ Edmnndston.+lccl. smokkr, a smock ; allied to smt^inn, 
lip. of smjuga, ‘ to creej) through a hole, to put on a garment which 
has only a round hole to put the head through.’ Cf. MSwed. smog, 
a round Iiule for the head ; Ihre. Also Icel. smeygja, to slip off one's 
neck, causal of smjuga ; (^Fries. in-smuge, sb., a creeping into. Sec 
further under Smug and Smuggle. Brugmann, i. $ 899 (1 ). 
8MOEIE, vapour from a burning body, esp. wood or coal. (E.) 
ME. smoke, Chaucer, C. T. 5860 (D 278). AS. smoea (rare). ‘)>oiie 
wlacan smocaa waces fliusees ’ = the warm smoke of weak flax; Be 
Domes I ’asge, cd. Lumby, 1. 51. Cf. AS. smoc-, stem of smocen, pp. 
of the strong verb smewan (pi. t. smeac), to smoke, reek. Matt. xii. 
20. [Hence also the various forms of the sb., such as smeac, smyc, 
the latter occurs in ^Elfiic’s Homilies, ii. 202, 1. 4 from bottom. 
The secondary verb smodgan (derived from the sb. smoca) occurs on 
the same page, 1. 24.] 4- Hu, stnook, sb. ; Dan. smog, *b. ; smbge, weak 
verb, to smoke ; G. schmaueh, smoke. p. All from a Teut. str. 
vb. *smeuk-an-, pt. t. *smauk, pj*. *smukanoz. Cf. Lith. smaug-iu, 
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T choke ; allied to Gk. anvxw (2 aor. i-fffivy-rjv), to hum slowly in a 
smouldering fire. Brugmann, i. § 849. Der. smokt, vh., AS. smoci- 
gaHf as above ; smok-er, smoh-y, stnok-i-ness, 

SMOLT, a salmon in its second year, when it has assumed its 
silvery scales. (E.) From AS. s;ho//, serene, gentle ; the prov. K 
smolt not only means fair, serene, but also smooth, shining, and 
polished. See Bxiielt. 

SMOOTH, having an even surface. (E.) ME. smothe, Kom. of 
the Rose, 542 ; also common in the form smeihe, due to vowel-change 
from 5 to ce ( — e), Rob. of Glouc. p. 424, 1. 8781 ; 1'rickc of Con- 
science, 6349. stnide, I.uke, iii. 5, where the Northnmb. 

versions have smoede ; cf. * A.spera, unsmn6e' Voc. 350. 29 ; un-stnudi. 
Corpus Gloss., 232. The preservation of the (older) vowel o in mod. 
K. is remarkable. The form stuiJde, with long o, shows that (as 
in o/kcr, tooth, goose) an n has liecn lost ; the iorm of the base is 
*smoHth-, for an older form *smantk-, corresponding to an Idg. base 
*smant. y. This Idg. base is remarkably exemplified in the G. 
Schmant (Bavar. schmnnd), a dialectal worn corresponding to late 
MUG. smant, cream; allied to Bohem. smetana, cream; Miklosich, 
p. 189. Cf. Skt. vtanthttya-, liutter ; from manfh, math, to chum. 
'J'lie Hamburgh smoden, to smoothe (liichey) may lx: rebated. Der. 
smooth, verb, from the adj. ; cf. AS. smedian, Voc. 130. 36; smooth- 
ly; smooth- ness, AS. smrdnys, Voc. 177. 5. 

SMOTHER, a suffocating smoke, thick stifling dust. (E.) 
Smother st.auds for stnortker, having lost an r, which was retained 
even in the 14th century. ME. smorther; spelt sninr/re, stnarfiur, 
P. IMowman, C. xx. 303, 305 (some MSS. have smolder, id. B. xvii. 
32 1 ). Smor~tker is ‘ that wliich stifles ; ' formed, with the suffix ~ther 
(Idg. -ter) of the agent, from AS. smor-iau, to choke, stifle, Matt, 
xiii. 7 (Rushworth MS.), preserved in Lowland Sc. smoor, to stifle; 
see Ifurns, Brigs of Ayr, 1. 33. p. Cogn.ate with A.S. smorian are 
Hu. smoren, to suffocate, stifle, stew, and (i. schmoren, to stew. CT. 
MDu. swoor, ‘smoother, vapour, or fume’ (Hexham) ; Du. smeuren, 
to smother. Ap[iarentiy frtnn a rotit *smcur, from an older root 
.S.MEU ; see Smoulder, Smoke. Der. smother, verb, ME. smor- 
theren, O. E ng. Homilies, i. 251, 1. 7. And see smoulder, 

SMOULDER, to burn with a stifling smoke. (E.) smolder, 
as wete wood doth ; I smolder one, or I stoppe his brethe with 
smoke;’ Pabsgruve. Mb', smoldereu, Allit. Poems, B. 935; from 
the sl». smolder, a stifling smoke. ‘ Smoke and smolder,' P. Plowman, 
B. xvii. 32 1 ; where the later text has * smoke and smor/er ' ( = E. 
smother), id. C. xx. 303 ; and see Ibnlladius on Husbandry, i. 929. 
(The Dan. smuldre, to crumble, moulder, from smid, dust, may l>e 
lUtimately related, but is not the original of the bb word, being too 
remote in sense.] p. The IC. smoulder (for *smol-ther) is closely 
connected with Low G. smiilen, smelen, to smoulder, ns in dat holt 
smelet weg the wood smoulders away (Bremen Wdrterbuch); Du. 
stneulen, ‘ to smoak hiddcnly,’ Sewel ; Low G. smoln, to give out 
fumes (Danneil). See Smell. bVom a root *smeul, from an older 
root SMICII ; see Smother (abovcL 

SMUDGE, to sully, to smear with dirt. (.Scatid.) ME. smogen, 
in llalliwell ; a voiced form of smutch. ( f. Dan. smuds, smut, dirt, 
smudse, to soil; from G. schmutz, smut, dirt; MTTG. smuz. Also 
ME. .oMud, dirt, Allit. Poems, ii. 71 1 ; Eb'ries. and Low G. smudden, 
to soil ; Du. smoddig, dirty. See Smut. 

SMUG, neat, trim, spruce. (Low G.) In .Shak. Merch. Ven. iii. 
1 . 49 ; &c. ‘ I could have brought a noble regiment Of smug-skinjide 

Nunnes into my countrey soyle Gascoigne, Voyage into Holland, 
A. i>. 1572 ; Works, i. 393. .Spelt smoog, Stnnyhurst, tr. of Virgil, 
Am. ii. 484; ed. Arber, p. 39. A voiced form of smuL— MDan. 
smug, smooth, pliable (Kalkar) ; and Ontzen (s. v. smock) notices 
a .South Dan. form smugg; from Low G. smuk, neat, trim; cf. 
MDu. smucken, ‘ to he smugg,’ Hexham, licnee also G. schmuck, 
trim, spruce, p. The MUG. smucken meant not only to clothe, adorn, 
hut also to withdraw oneself into a place of security, and is an in- 
tensive form from the older strong verb smiegen, to creep into (G. 
sehmiegen, to wind, bend, jdy, cling to). This MHG. smiegen is 
cognate with AS. smhgan, to creep. y. i'his links j>mr/gwith smock, 
which has the same change from g to k, as shown under that word. 
A smock, orig. so named from the hole fur the neck into which one 
•‘fept, becime a general term for dress, clothes, or attire, as in the 
case of G. schmuck, attire, dress, ornament, adornment, dec. ; and 
smug is merely the corresponding adjective, meaning ' dressed,* hence 
spruce, neat, dec. See further under Smook and Smuggle. 

SMUGbGLE. to im]mrt or export secretly, without paying legal 
duty. (I.0W G.) Phillips, ed. 1706, gives the phrase ‘to smuggle 
goods.’ Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674, has : ‘ Smiiglers, stealers of cus- 
toms, well known upon the Thames.’ Scwel’s Du. Diet., ed. I749i 
gives : < Sluyken, to smucklc ; sluyker, asmuckler.’ [The word is not 
Dutch, the Du. smokkelen, to smuggle, being modern, and unnoticed 
by Sewel and Hexham. It is, however, plainly a sailor’s word, and 


of Ix>w G. origin.] — I.0W G.smuggeln (whence also Dan. smugle), to 
smuggle ; a frequentative form (with usual suffix -le) from the weak 
grade of the old strong verb found in Norweg. smjuga (pt. t. smaug), 
to creep; whence also Dan. 1 smug, adv., secretly, privately, and 
smugkandel, contraband trade. Closely allied to Dan. s^ge, a 
marrow (secret) passage, Swed. smuga, a lurking-hole (Widegren), 
led. smuga, a hole to creep through, smugall, smugligr, penetrating. 
P. All from the weak grade of the strong verb found in Icel. smjuga 
(pt t. smaug, pi. smugu, pj). smoginn), to creep, creep through a 
hole, put on a garment wliich has only a round hole to put the head 
through ; ct. Swed. smyga, to sneak, to smuggle. Cognate with AS. 
smugan, to creep (pt. t. smeag, pi. smugon, pp. smogen) ; MHG. 
smiegen, strong verb, to press into (Kick, iii. 337) ; all from Teut. 
base SMEUG, to creep. Cf. Lithuan. smukti, to glide (jpr.t. stnunku, 
I glide), i-smukti, to creep in. See Streitberg. $ 203, note 1, Der. 
smuggl-er ; see smock, smug. 

SMUT, a spot of dirt, csp. of soot, (bb) From the liase smut-, 
MK smot-, as in i-smotted, smutted. Trevisa, tr. of Higden, i. 339 ; 
hi-smot-ered, besmntted, Chaucer, C. '1'. Cf. G. schmutz, dirt, 
p. Hence the form smutch. ‘ Smutehe on ones face, barhoyllemcnt;’ 
Palsgrave. ‘Hast smutched thy nose;’ Winter’s Tale, i. 2. 121.— 
Swed. smuts, smnt, dirt, flllh, soil ; whence smuisa, verb, to dirt, to 
sully. Cf. Dan. stnuds, filth ; whence smudse, to soil, dirty, sully. 
The Dan. form (not old) resembles E. smudge, to smear, to soil 
(llalliwell), and ME. smoge, with the same sense (id.); see 
Smudge. y* Swed. smuts, Dan. smuds, were borrowed from 
G. schmutz (above). % Perhajis allied to Du. smet, a spot, and to 
ME. smitten, to contaminate ; from a base *smet. Dor. smut, verb ; 
smutt-y, smutt-i-ly, smutt-i-uess. 

SHACK, a part, portion, share; see Snatoh. 

SHAFELE, a bridle with a piece confining ilic nose, and with a 
slender mouth-piece. (Du.) ‘A bitle or a snaffle;' Baret (1380). 
.Short for nose-piece. ‘With a. snaffle and a brydle;’ 

Sir T. More, Works, p. T366 e. And in Shak. Antony, ii. 2. 63. 

‘ A snaffle, Cnmus; to snaffle, rudere ; ’ Levins. — Du. snavel, a horse’s 
muzzle ; MDu. snabel, snavel, ‘ the nose or snout of a beast or a fish ; ’ 
Hexham. Dimin. of MDu. snahhe, snebhe, ‘the bill or neb of a 
bird ;* id.-l-G. schnnbel, bill, snout ; Lith. snapas, a hill. Allied to 
Heb. q. V. And see Snap. 

SNAG, nn abrupt ])rojection, as on a tree where a branch has 
iK'cn cut olT, a short branch, knot, projecting tooth. (Scand.) 

‘ Which with a staffe, all full of liile snags ; ’ Spenser, F. Q. ii. 
II. 23; cf. iv. 7. 7. [The word winch has much the same 

sense, occurs as htagg in Swedish ; sec Knug.] Hence the prov. E. 
verb snag, to ‘.rim, to cut oil the twigs and small branches from 
a tree; the tool used (a kind of bill-hook) is called a snagger; 
hence also the Kentish snaggle, to nibble (Halliwell). — Korw. swag, 
a projecting point or end, a spike ; cf. Norw’. swage, a projecting 
tongue of land ; Icel. snag-hyrndr, with spiky horns ; Icel. snagi, 
a clothes-peg ; Norw. snaga, to stick tmt (Koss). 

SNAIL, a slimy creeping gastrupcxl. (E.) ME. snnyle. Prompt. 
Parv. Tlie 1 (y) is due to an earlier g, precisely as in hail (i), nail. 
AS. snagi, snegel; Voc. 121, 31, 321. 29; s/iegl, Voc. 30. 18. 
Snagi (^ — *SHag-il) is a diminutive, with g for c, from AS. snaca, 
a snake, a creeping thing ; see Snake. The lit. sense is ‘ :i small 
creeping thing,’ or little rc]>tile. Cf. ME. snegge (prov. E. snag), 
a snail, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 32 ; and G. schnecke, a snail, Swed. 
s»a<;Ira.^lccl. snigill, a snail; Dan. snegl, a snail; Swed. snigel, 
a slug; Westphal. sniiel, a snail ; Low G. snigge, a snail ; NFries. 

Tout, types *snagiloz, snegiloz, masc. See Noreen, § 252. 

SNAKE, a kind of serpent. (E.) The lit. sense is ‘ a creeping 
thing,’ which is also the sense of serpent and ot reptile. ME. snake, 
Wyclif, Rom. iii. 13. AS. snaea, to translate L..scorpio, Luke, x. 19. 
The sense is ‘creeper,’ but the related verb is only found in 
OHG. snahhan, pi. t. snnok, which presupposes a Teut. type *snak- 
an~, to creep, pt. t. *5waL4'l(^cl* snakr; also snakr, D.an. snog, 
Swed. sHok (from the base *swoJlr) ; MDu. snake, a snake. And cf. 
Skt. anga-s, a serpent. See Sneak. Der. snail. 

SNA-P, to bite suddenly, snatch up. (Du.) In .Shak. Much Ado, 
V. 1. 1 16. * A snapper-up of unconsidcred trifles;* Wint. Tale, iv. 
3. 26. ‘ I snappe at a thing to catchc it with my tethe ; ’ Palsgrave. 
Not an old word. — Du. snappen, to snap, snatch ; ‘ to snap up, or to 
intercei>t,' Hexham. 4- Dan. snappe, Swed. snappa, from Low G. snap- 
pen; G. schnappen, MHG. snop^n, to snap, snatch, All from Tent, 
base *snap ; see Snaffle. Der. snapp-ish, i.e. ready to bite or snap ; 
snapp-ish-ly, -ness. Also snap-dragon, a plant, so called because (he 
lips of the corolla, when parted, snap together like a dragon s 
mouth ; also a game in which raisins are snapped out of a fl.iine, as 
if from a fiery dragon. Also snap-hance, a fire-lock (Narcs), from 
Du. snaphaan, a fire-lock, MDu. snaphaen, ‘a roblxjr that snajjs 
upon one in the highway, or a snap-haunce ' (Hexham) ; from Du. 
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ifutpprn, to snap, and haau^ a cock, also a cock of a gun, allied to 
E. Hen, q.v. Also maff-le^ q. v. And see sttip. It may be 

nddori that there may have been an old strong Tcut. vb. 
pt. t. *snat, ]ip. *snuhanoz. Kietz, indeed, gives a similar verb as 
still found in Swed. dialects, viz. infin. snippa, pt. t. suapp, old pp. 
snuppitj with the sense to snap, to snatch. This at once accoonts for 
£. snip ; cf. also snuh, and snuff (2), to snaj) or snip off the end of 
the wick of a candle. And cf. Snip, Snatch. 

I^ABE,a noose, trap. (E.) Properly a noose, a trap formed 
with a looped string. ‘ Hongide himself with a snart ; ' Wyclif, 
Matt, xxvii. 5. AS. saear, a cord, string ; Grcin, ii. 459. +Du. 
snaar, a string; Icel. snara^ a snare, halter; Dan. snare; Swed. 
snara ; OIIG. snarakha, a noose ; cited by Fick, iii. 350, Curtins, 

i. 39a. P. From the Teut. base *marh- (the k being preserved in 
OIIG.) ; and this is from the and grade of the 'I'eut. strong verb 
*snerkan-, appearing in OHG. snerhan, to bind tightly, to twist 
tightly; whence also Icel. snara, to turn quickly, twist, wring 
(though this is a weak verb). y. The 'leut. SNERII answers to 
Idg. SNEKK, to draw together, contract, whence Gk. vapny, cramp, 
numbness; see Haroissus. 8. 'I'lie Idg. .SNERK is an ex- 
tension fromi^SNER, to twist, wind; whence Lithuan. ner-ti, to 
thread a needle, draw into a chain. c. And we may further note 
the OIrish snathe, thread ; from llie -^SNE, to wind, spin, whence 
I* ture, to spin, G. schnur, a .string. Cf. Skt. snava{s), a tendon, 
sinew. Dor. snare, verb, Temp. ii. 2. 174, ME. snaren. Prompt. 
Parv. ; snar~er, ensnare. Also (obsolete) snar-l, a noose, Trevisa, 

ii. 385. j 

BHAHli, to growl ns a surly dog. (E.) In Slink. K. John, iv. 

3. 150. The-/ is a frequentative suffix ; the sense is ‘to keep on 
snarrinff. ’ ‘ I snarre, as a dogge doth under a door whan he sheweth 
his tellic,’ Palsgrave; spelt snar, Spenser, F’. Q. vi. 12. 27. Of 
OJ.0W G. origin ; perhaps E., tliough not found in AS. Cf. MDu. 
snarren, * to brawl, to scotild, or to snarlc ; ’ 1 Icxham ; G. schnarren, 
to rattle the letter R, to snarl, sjieak in the throat ; MUG. snar, 
a growling. Cf. also Icel. snbrgla, to rattle in the throat ; snbrgl 
(pronounced snarl), a rattling sound in the throat. Evidently 
related to Sneer ; and see Snort. 

SNATCH, to seize quickly, snap up. (E.) ME. snacehen. Wars 
of Alisaunder, 6559; s^k'U sneeehen, Ancren Riwlc, p. 324, 1 . 37. 
Snaechen is a palatalised form of ^snakhen, and may lie considered as 
an E. word, though not found in AS. 'I'he h is preserved in the sb. 
snack, a portion, lit. a snatch or thing snatched up ; T.owland Scotch 
snak, a snatch made by a dog at a hart, a snap of the jaws, Douglas, 
tr. of Virgil, xii. 754 (I.. textV ' Snack, a share ; as, to go snacks 
with one;" Phillips, cd. i ^06. -^Da. snakken, to gasp, desire, long, 
aspire ; ‘ tie Viseh suarkt na het water, the fish gasps for water ; * 
Hexham. p. From a Tcut. base *sniik-, to catch at with the 
mouth, move the jaws, ])arallel to *snap- (as in E. snap). These 
bases are imitative, with the notion of a movement of the jaws. 
Der. snatch, sb. ; hady-snateker. Als<i snack, sb., as above. Also 
prov. E. sneck, the ‘ snaji' or latch of n door. 

SNEjAK, to creep or steal uw.iy slily, to behave me.inly. (E.) 
In .Shak. 'I'roil. i. 2. 246. Variant of ME. sniken. * Sniked in ant 
ut neddreti ' — adders creep in and out; O. Eng. Homilies,!. 251 ; 
which is from AS. snlcan, to creep ; Grcin, ii. 459. .Suppos^ to lie 
a strong verb (pt. t. *snac, jip. *SHicen) ; the Icel. pp. snikinn occurs, 
from an obsolete verb *sntka, with the sense of covetous, h.ankcring 
after. We also find Icel. snlkja (weak verb), to hanker after, to lieg 
ior food silently, as a dog does ; Don. snige sig, to sneak, slink. 
Also Swed. dial, sniga, to creep, strong verb (pt. t. sneg) ; snika, to 
hanker after, strong verb (pt. t. snek). fi. All from a Tcut. verb 
*sucikan- ijjl. t. *snnk, pp. sniknnoz), to creep. Cf. Irish and Gael. 
snaigh, snaig, to creep, crawl, sneak (from E.). The mod. E. sneak 
would result from an A.S. *sniecan, a derivative from the second 
grade *snac; whence also ME. sunken, to creep about; Wyclif, 
Works, cd. Arnold, ii. 83. Der. snake, q.v., snail, q.v. 

SNEAP, to ])inch, check. (Scand.) See Snub. 

SNEER, to express contciiqit. (Scand.) ‘Sneer, to laugh foolishly 
or scornfully ; ’ Phillijis, ed. 1706; prov. FL. sneering-ma/cA, a grin- 
ning match (F orby). Rare. ME. .wieren, to deride. ‘ pai wiererf me 
with snering swa. Hot gnaisted over me with thaire tethe tha’«they 
derided me so with sneering, also they gnashed upon me with their 
teeth; Early Eng. Psalter, ed. .Stevenson (Surtees Soc.), Ps. xxxiv. 
16; and see Ps. ii. 4. —Dan. snatrre, to grin like a dog; Ilunden 
snarrede ad hem, the dog showed its teeth at him (Molb^) ; cf. 
MDan. snarre, the same. Closely allied to the obsolete E. snar ; 
fo r which see Snarl. 

SNEBZEp to eject air rapidly and audibly through the nose. (E.) 
'Looking against the sunne doth induce sneejing;* Uacoii, Nat. 
Hist. { 687. ME. snesen, Trevisa, v. 389 (.Stratmann). In Clmucer, 
Gronp H, 1 . 6a ( 1 . > 7 ®>*» Tyrwhitt), the right reading U/neseth, 


not sneseth. But snesen is doubtless either a modification of/neseti, 
or a parallel form to it ; the initial s is perhaps due to Dan. snuse, to 
sniff, for which see Snout. p. We find also /nesynge, violent 
blowing, Wyclif, Job, xli. g. ^ AS. /neosan, to sneeze; whence 
fneosuttg, stemutatio; Voc. 162. 40. Allied to AS. fneest, a puff, 
blast, Grein, i. 307 ; Icel. fnasa, to sneeze, snort.+Hn. fmezen, to 
sneeze; Sweil. /aysa, Ttaxi.fnyse, to snort. y. We thus arrive at 
a Tent, base *fneus-, Idg. PNEUS, evidently a mere variant of 
HNEUS, to sneeze, Fick, iii. 82 ; fur which see Neese. Cf. Gk. 
uviw, I breathe; see Pneumatio. Der. sneeze, sb. And see 
neese. 

SNIFF, to scent, draw in air sharply through the nose. (Scand.) 
Not common in old books. Johnson defines snuff, sb., as ‘ resent- 
ment expressed by sni/ting.* ME. sneiuen or sneuen (with «-»), 

O. Eng. Homilies, ii. 37, 1 . 35 ; ii. 207, 1 . 16 ; this would give a later 
£. *sneeve, whence was formed sneevle, to snivel, given in Minsheu. 

— led. *sne/ja, a lost verb ; whence the pp. sna/Or, sharp-scented, 
(Acts, xvii. 21) ; snefill, a slight scent ; Dan. snive, to sniff, snuff. 
Note MDan. snifte (Kalknr), Dan. snbfte, to sniff (whence E. stuft, 
above), from MDan. snift, air, breath. And cf. Icel. snippa, to 
sni ff with the nose, snapa, to sniff. Der, sniff, sb. ; sniv-el, q.v. 

SNIP, 0 cut off, csp. with shears or scissors. (Du.) Shak. has 
snip, sb., L. L. L. iii. 2a ; also snipt, pp., All’s Well, iv. 5. 2. lie 
connects it with snap, L. L. I., v. 1. 63. — Du. snippen, to snip, clip. 
Allied to Du. snappen, * lo snap up, or to intercept,’ Hexham ; see 
Snap. 4 - EFries. snippen; Low G. snippeln, to cut small; G. 
schnippen, to snap ; schnappen, to snap, to catch. Cf. also EFries. 
snip, shar]> ; snip, snippe, a small piece of land ; Hamburg schnippen, 
to cut into small bits (Richey). ^ It has probably been influenced 
in use by the similar word nip. Der. snip, sb. ; snipp-et, a small 
piece, dimin. of snip, sb., Butler’s Iludibras, pt. ii. c. 3.I. 824. Also 
snip-sn ap, I ’ope, Dunciad, ii. 240. 

SNIPE, a bird with a lung bill, frequenting marshy places. 
(Scand.) ME. snype. ‘ Snype, or snyte, byrde, Ibex ; ’ Prompt. 
Parv. ‘Hie ibis, or hie ilicx, a sny/>e;* Voc. 701, 39. ‘Snipe, or 
snite;* Barct (1580). [Snipe and suite are parsillel immes for the 
same binl ; it is possible that the vowel of snipe has liecn affected by 
that of suite, which is the older word, found as AS. suite, Voc. 3. 28.) 

— led. snipa, a snipe, found in the comp, myri-shipa, a moor-snipt. 
Cf. Dan. sneppe, a snipe, Swed. sndppa, a sandpijier; from Du. snip, 
snep, MDu, snippe, sneppe, snipe (Hexham) ; G. schnepfe, snipe. 

P. The word means ‘ a snipper’ or ‘ a snapper ; * the standard form 
appears in MDu. sneppe, formed by the addition of a suffix -pe (for 
-yii) and vowel-change, from the Teut. base SNAP, to snap up ; sec 
Snap. Cf. MDu. snahhe, snebbe, ‘the bill of .a bird,’ Hexham; 
a word with the same sense of ‘ snapper.’ Sec Snaffle. 

SNITE (i ), to wiiH: the nose. (E.) See Snout. 

SN ITE ( 2), a snipe. (E.) Sec under Snipe. 

SNIVEL, to sniff continually, to have a running at the nose, to 
whim{jer. (Scand.) Formerly snevil ; Sfielt sncuyll, Skelton, Crolin 
Clout, 1223. ME. sneuelen (with w — v), P. Plowman, B. v. 135, 
footnote; other MSS. have nyuelynge, neuelynge. Also snnvclen 
(Stratniaim) ; answering lo .an AS. form *snyflan; whence tin- 
derived sb. snyjlung, in Napier’s additions. — AS. snofl, mucus ; A.S. 

I Lccchdoms, ii. 24. Cf. Low G. snuven, to sniff; Sw^. snnfla, Dan. 
snbvle, to snuffle, which is a parallel form ; see Snuffle. And cf. 
Snuff. Der. snivell-er, snivel, sb. 

SNOB, a vulgar oerson. (.Scand.) ‘That old snob;' Htiward, 
The Committee (1665) ; A. iv. sc. 1 (Song). Prov. E. snob, a 
vulgar ignorant person ; orig. a journeyman-shoemaker (Suffolk) ; 
see E. D. D. ‘ Snap, a lad or servant, now mostly used ludicrously 
Thorcsby’s letter to Ray, 1 703 (E. D. S. Gloss. B. 17); ‘ Snape, a 
pert youth. North' Halliwell. I.owland Sc. snob, a shoemaker’s or 
{ cobbler’s boy (Jamieson). Of Scand. origin. — Dan. dial, snopp, 
snupp, bashful, silly ; MDan. sn&b, foolish (Kalkar) ; Icel. snapr, 
a dolt, idiot, with the notion of impostor or charlatan, a boaster, 
used as a by-wonl ; Swed. dial, snbpp, a boy, anything stumpy. 
'I'he s.ame Icel. word means the pointed end of a pencil ; ^th senses 
may be explained from Swed. dial, snbppa, to cut off, make stumpyi 
hence to snub. Cf. Swed. snopen, out of countenance, ashamed. 
Sec Snub, Snubnosed. 

SNOOD, a fillet, ribbon. (E.) * Her satin snood;* Sir W. Scott, 
Lady of the Lake, c. i. st. 19 ; and see note 25 (31). ME. snud (12th 
century); Voc. 540. 39. A.S. snod. ‘ Vitta, snod;* Voc. 107. ih- 
The orig. sense is * a twist ; * cf. OIrish snathe, thread ; from the Idg. 
root *sne, *snd, to spin, to twist ; whence also G. schn&r, a string. 
Cf. .Skt. snava-s, a tendon, a muscle ; Gk. v4u, I spin, yypm, thread, 
L. f^re, to spin. Note W. noden, a thread ; ysnodeu, a fillet. lice 
Snare. 

SNOOZE, to doze, to nap. (Scand.) Rietz gives Swed. dial. 
snusa, (i) to take snuff; (2) to draw breath loudly in sleep, like a 
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cliild. Cr. Dan. snuse, to snuff, to sniff, to poke one's nose into a 
thing : the prov. E. snoozle not only means * to doze,' but also 

• to sniff and poke with the nose,' like a dog. Cf. also Low G. stutss, 
with the same sense as snuie, a snout; snusseln, tn poke with the 
nose; W. Flem. snuhteren^ snoesteren^ to sniff after, like a dog. 
Allied to Dan. and Swed. snus, snuff; and prob. of imitative origin, 
like Sniff, Snuff. 

SirOBE, to brctithc hoarsely in sleep. (£.) ME. snoren, Chaucer, 
C. T. 5310 (B 790). Substituted for *fnortn. Cf. AS, /aorn, as in 

* Sttrrmiatio, fnora;* Wright’s Voc. 48. 14. The change from/« to 

sn occurs again in the case of the allied word &n«cze (AS. /azo-son). 
In Chancer (as above), MS. £. has snoretht MS. C. has snortiih, and 
MSS. Hn. Cp. have /nortetk. fi. Formed from the weak grade 
/nor- (<*/"“*)» fnor-en, pp. of ftieosan, to sneeze ; pre- 

cisely as the word frore^ frozen (Milton, P. L. ii. 595) is the pp. of 
freo$anf to freeze. See further under Sneeze; and Notes on E. 
Etym., p. 373. Influenced by Snort. Der. .snor«, sb., snor-er. 

SNOaT, to force air violently through the nose, as a horse. 
(Scand.) MF.. snorten, to snore, Chaucer, C. T. 4161 (A 4163). Cf. 
],ow G. snur/en, marten, to make an exjdosive noise. From the base 
*snur- ; as in Low G. snurren, to hum ; MDu. snorreu, to murmur. 
Cf. also (with k for t) Dan. snorie, to snort ; Swed. morka, to threaten 
(orig. to snort, fume, be angry) ; Du. snorhen, to snore, snort ; G. 
schnarchen, to snore, snort, bluster ; Swed. sttarica, to snore ; prov. 
E. snork, to snort. And sec Snarl. Der. snnrt-er ; snort, sb. 

SNOT, mucus from the nose. (E.) ME. snotle, snothe. Prompt. 
Parv. AS. ge-snot\ A. S. Leechdoms, ii. 54. OFries. s>io«e.+I)u. 
snot', T.OW G. sHOite; Dan. snot. Supposed to be allied to the pp. 
snoten of a lost strong verb, which would appear ns AS. *.sau/a«; 
sec further under Snout. 

SNOUT, the nose of an animal. (E.) ME. snoute, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1491 1 (114095); snute, King Horn, ed. Lumby, io8a. AS. 
*snut ; whence snytan, vb,, to suite, was formed by vowel-change; 
see Suite. EFrics. snu/^'.^.Swed. snut, a snout, muzzle; Dan. 
snud€\ Low G. snuie\ Westphal. snu/e; Du. snuit, G. schnauze. 
p. From a Tout. str. vh. *snHtan-, to sniff, pt, t. *sHaut, pj). *snutanoz. 
From the prime grade *snut- we h.T,ve E. snout ; also Icel. snyta, to 
wipe the nose, .Swed. Anyrn, Dan. snyde, the .same, AS. snytan, whence 

E. suite, to blow the nose (ITalliwcll). From the 3nd grade we have 
Cl. schnauze; and from the weak gnade E. mucus, y. We find 
shorter forms in Dan. snue, to sniff, snuff, snort, Low G. snau, prov. 
G. schnau, a snout, l)e.ak ; all from a base SNEU. And it is clear 
that prov. G. schnuff, a snout, E. snuff, sniff, snivel, Dan. snuse, to 
snuff or sniff, go back to the same base, which seems to have indicated 
a sudden inspiration of the breath through the nose. Cf. Lithuau. 
sHukkis, a snout. 

SNOW, a form of frozen vapour. (E.) ME. snow; hence .‘snow- 
white, Chaucer, C. T. 8264 (E 388), A.S. snuw ; Grein, ii. 458.+DU. 
sneeuw; Icel. sn<er, snjar, snjor; Dan. snee ; Swed. snh; Goth. .s»a/ws; 
G..tcA«ff.4-Lithann. snegas ; Russ, snieg' ; L. nix (gen. niuis) ; Gk. acc. 
vi^, whence vupas, a snow-flake ; Irish and (lael. sneachd ; W\ nyf, 
P. All from the .^SNEIGwII, to snow, whence L. ningii, it snows 
(with inserted «), Lithu.an. snigti, sningti, to snow, Greek 
vi<fiu, it snows, Zend, fttizh, to snow; Fick, i. 828. Bmgmann, i. 
$ 394. Der. snow, verb; snow-blind, -drift, -drop, -plough, -shoe, 
-slip ; also snow-y, snow-i-ness. 

SNUB, to check, scold, reprimand. (Scand.) * To snub one, to 
take one up sharply ; ' I’hillips, ed. 1 706 ; spelt snubbe in Levins, ed. 
1570. Another form is sneb or snib; spelt snebbe, Spenser, Shep. 
Kal. Feb. 1. 126 ; snib, id. Mother I lubberd’s Tale, 372. ME. snibben, 
Chaucer, C. T. 533.*- Dan. snubbe, to nip off, to snub (Larsen) ; also 
snibbe, ‘ to set down, blow up,’ i. c. reprimand (whence £. snib) ; Swed. 
snubba, to snub, to check ; NFries. snubbe, Icel. snubba, to snub, 
chide. 'J'hc orig. sen.se was to snip off the end of a thing ; cf. Icel. 
snubbbttr, snub^d, nipi)ed, the pointed end being cut off; Swed. 
dial, snubba, to snip or clip off; EFries. snubbeln, to snatch away, to 
snap. p. A form allied to snub appears in sneap, to check, pinch, 
nip, L. L. 1.. i. 1 . 1 00 ; Wint. Tale, i. 3. 1 3. This is from Icel. sney^, 
orig. to c.astrate, then used as a law-term, to outrage, dishonour, and 
in mod. usage to chide or snub a child ; whence sneypa, a disgrace. 
This is a related word, and cognate with Swed. snb^, to castrate, 
Swed. dial, snoppa, to cut off, to snuff a candle ; Icel. snupra, to snub, 
chide. Der. snub, sb. ; also snub-nosed, q. v. 

SNUB-NOSBD, having a short nose. (5icand. and E.) Added 
by Todd to Johnson. It means, literally, with a short or stumpy 
nose, as if cut off short. Cf. snuhhes, s. pi., the short stumpy pro- 
jections on a staff that lias been roughly cut and trimmed, Spenser, 

F. Q. i. 8. 7. Snub is from the Sw^. dial, snubba, to clip, snip ; 
whence Swed. dial, snubba, a cow without horns or with cut horns, 
Icel. snubbbttr, sniimcd, clipped, with the end cut off. See Snub 
above. And see Noie. 


SNUFF (i), to sniff, draw in air violently through the nose, to 
smell. (Du.) * As if yon snuffed up love by smelling love ; * L. L. L. 

iii. 16. Spelt snuffe in Levins, ed. 1570; swoffe and snuffe in Pals- 
grave.— MDu. snuffen, ‘to snuffe out the filth out of one's nose* 
(Hexham); cf. Du. snuf, smelling, scent, snuffelen, to smell out; 
allied to MDu. smtyven, Du. snuiven, to snort.4’^>wed. snujva, a cold, 
catarrh ; snufven, a sniff or scent of a thing ; .Swed. dial, snatda, sniff a, 
snuff a, to snuffle (which is the frec^nent. form) ; Dan. snbvle, to snnme ; 
G. schnauben, sehnaufen, schnieben, to snuff, snort; from a '|'ent, base 
*sneu1i- ; Idg. base *sneup-. We also find G. schnup/eti, a catarrh, 
schnupfen, to take snuff ; prov. G. schnuffeln, schnuffeln, to snuffle, to 
smell (Fliigel). Der. snuff-le, the frequentative form ; snuff, sb., 
powdered tobacco ; snuff-box, snuff-y. 

SNUFF (3), to snip the top off a candle-wick. (E.) ME. snuffen, 
to snuff out a candle, Wyclif, Exod. xxv. 38, note y (later version) ; 
the earlier version has: ‘where the snoffes ben qucnchid*— where 
the canclle-snnffs arc cxtinguislied. p. This form snuffen is a 
parallel form to *muppen, *snoppen, which agrees with prov. E. snop, 
tocat off, ascattle do young shoots(lIalliweU). — Swed. dial. sno/pa, 
to snip or ent off, esp. to snuff a candle (Rietz) ; cf. Norw. snuppa, 
snubba, to dock, cut off a top (Ross) ; snupp, a stump (Aasen) ; 
Hamburg snuffe, the peak of a shoe (Richey) ; Dan. snubbe, to 
nip off, the same word as E. snuh ; see SnuD. Der. snuff (of a 
candle), sb., ME. snoffe, as above; snuff-dishes, Exod. xxv. 38; 
snuff-ers, Exod. xxxvii. 33. 

BaUG-, comfortable, lying close and warm. (Scand.) ‘ Where 
you lay snug ; ' Drydcn, tr. of Virgil, Past. iii. 34. Shak. has * Snug 
the joiner;' Mids. Nt. Dr. i. 3. 66. Cf. prov. E. snug, tight, hand- 
some, Lancashire (Halliwell) ; snog, tidy, trimmed, in perfect order 
(Cleveland Glossary). Of Scand. origin ; cf. IceL snbggr, smooth, 
said of wool or hair ; MSwed. snygg, short-haired, smooth, trimmed, 
neat, Swed. snygg, cleanly, neat, genteel ; Norweg. snbgg, short, 
trim; Dan. snbg (also snyg), neat, smart, tidy (Molbech) ; EFries. 
^ttgge, snigge, smooth, neait. Cf. Norw. snugga, to arrange, get 
ready. p. The orig. sense was ‘ trimmed * or ‘ cropped ; ’ cf. prov. 
E. snag, to trim ; South E. snig, to cut or chop off, whence Devon. 
snig, close and jirivatc (i. c. snug) ; see Halliwell. See Bnag. Der. 
snug-ly, snug-ness. 

BO, thus, in such a manner or degree. (E.) ME. 40, Chaucer, C. T. 

1 1 ; Northern sa, Barbour’s Bruce {passim) ; also swa, Chaucer, C. T. 
4028 (A 4030), where the Northern dialect is imitated. AS. su/d, so ; 
Grein, ii. 497. ^-Du. zoo ; led. sva, later svb, svo, so ; Dan. .saa ; Swed. 
s& ; G. so ; Goth. iion. so ; swe, just as ; $wo-swi , just as. Teul. types 
*sw», swo, swa. C.'f. Gk. p. From an oblique case of the Teut. 
*swaz, Idg. ^swos, one’s own (a reflexive pronominal base) ; whence 
.Skt. sva-, one’s own self, own, L. suus, one’s own. Thus so— ‘in 
one’s own way.’ .See Prcllwitz (s. v. il>s) ; Bmgmann, i. § 362. 

soak:, to steep in a fluid. (E.) It also means to sack up, im- 
bibe. 'A sponge, that soaks up the king’s countenance ; ’ Hamlet, 

iv. 3. 16. This is the orig. sense ; the word is a derivative of to suck. 
ME. soken, (i) to suck, (2) to soak; ' Sokere, or he that sokythe, 
sugens ; ’ Prompt. Parv. * Sokytt yn lycure, as tbyngto be made softc,’ 
id. From AS. socian, to souk, tr. and intr. ; see Bosworth-Toller. 
Allied to AS. 40c-, weak grade of 4Uc'<in, to suck. Cf. A.S. usnean, 
asii^n, to suck dry, whence the pp. asoccue, dsogene; (!rein, i. 43. 
P. There is also the sb. soc, or gesoc, a sacking, Gen. xxi, 7, 8. See 
Notes on E. Etym., p. 273. See Suok. Der. soak-er. 

BO AM, a horse-load. (Late L. — Gk.) The Western E. equivalent 
of E. seam, AS. seam; sec Seam (2). 

BOAF, a compound of oil or fat with soda or potash, used for 
washing. (E.) ME. sope, Rob. of Glouc. p. 6, 1. 143. [The long o 
is due to AS. a, as in stone from AS. stun, &c.] A.S. sape, soap; 
iElfric’s Homilies, i. 473, 1. 6.+Du. zeep; [Icel. siifa, Dan. sabe, 
Swed. sSpa ; borrowed from AS.] ; G. sei/e, OlIG. sei/a. p. Teut. 
type *saipbn, f. ; from *saip, 2nd grade of Teut. *seipan, to trickle 
(MHG. si/en. Low G. sipen, to be moist, OFries. sipa) ; see Sei/e in 
Kluge, y. The L. sapo (see Pliny, xxviii. 12. 51) was borrowed 
from the ’Teutonic, not (as Pliny says) from Celtic. (From the L. 
acc. saponem came F. savon, Ital. sapone. Span, xabon, 8cc.) The 
truly cognate L. word would appear to be sebum, tallow, grease. The 
W. sebon, Gael, stopunn, siabunn^ Irish siabunn, seem to be borrowed 
from the L. acc. saponem, Der. soap, verb ; soap-y. 

SOAR, to fly aloft. (F.— L.) ME. soren. ‘As doth an egle, 
whan him list to sore;* Chaucer, C. T. 10437 (F *2.3). A term of 
hawking, and accordingly of F. origin. — F. essorer , ' to expose unto, 
or lay out in, the weather ; also, to mount or sore up ; ’ Cot. Cf. 
ItaL sorarf, ‘ to soare in the aire ; * Florio. — Late L. *exaurare (not 
found), to expose to the air ; regularly formed from ex, out ; and 
aura, a breeze, the air. p. The Lat. aura was probably borrowed 
from Gk, avpa, a breeze ; it is formed with the suffix -ra, from VA'* » 
to blow. The ^AW is allied to VWfi, to blow ; see Air. 
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BOB, to sigh convulsively, with tears. (£.) ME. 'Swowed 

and toUed and syked * [sighed] ; P. Plowman, B. xlv. 3 j 6. Kelated 
to AS. si^an, sio/tan, to lament ; iElfred, tr. of Boethius, c. xxxid. 
I I, lib. iv. pr. 1 ; from *su$, weak grade of * 8 eut, variant of Teut. 
*stup, to sup, suck in. The word represents the convulsive sucking 
in of air. p. This is clearly shown by the allied G. teufzen^ 
MHG. stu/Zen, sufien^ OlIG. su/iim, to sigh, formed from the OHG. 
sb. s&fi, a sigh, sob; this sb. being again related to OIKt. su/an, to 
sup, sip, cognate with E. sup; see Bup. So also Icel. sypHr 
( = syfttr), a sobbing. Der. soft, sb. 

SOBEB, temperate, sedate, gmve. (F. -L.) ME. soire , Chaucer, 
C. T. 9407. —F. so6r«, ‘sober;* Cot.«>I.. sSbrium, acc. of sohriust 
sober. Compounded of «»-, prefix ; and -brius, as in e-brius, drunken ; 
both possibly related to the rare L. briot a wine-vessel. The pre- 
fix so-, as in so-cors, signifies apart from, or without ; and sobrius^ 
not drunken, is thus opi>osed to ibrius. Sb- is related to s«-, which 
before a vowel appears as se</-, as in sid-Uio, lit. ‘ a going apart.* 
See Be-, prefix, and Ebriety. Ber. sol»er-ly, sober-ness; also 
sohrie-ty, from F. sobriete, * sobriety,* Col., from L. acc. sbhrietatem. 
BOBJUQUXIT, a nickname, assumed name. (F. — L. and C.) 
Sometimes spelt soubriquet, but sobriquet is the mod. F. form. 
Modem, not in Todd’s Johnson. Borrowed from F. sobriquet, *a 
surname, nickname, a quip or cut given, a mock or flowt bestowed, 
a jeast broken on a man ; * Cot. Another form is sntbriquel, also in 
Cotgrave. p. Etyni. disputed and uncertain. Cotgrave also spells 
the word soubriquet, and 1 .ittrd and Schelcr note the occurrence of 
soubzbriquet in a text of the T4th century with the sense of ‘ a chuck 
under the chin.' Here soubz (mcKl. F. sous) answers to I* subtus, 
below ; and briquet is the Norm. dial, form of F. brechet, brisket ; see 
Moisy. lienee sobriquet, properly a knock on the breast, hence, a 
chuck under the chin, and then ‘ a quip nr cut given, a mock or 
flout, a jeast broken on a man,’ [fnially'l ‘a nickname;* Cotgrave. 
‘Pcrcussil super mentonem faciendo dictum le soubriquet;" Act 
A.U. 1355 Archives du Nord de la France, iii. 35. ‘ Donna deux 

jx:tits coups appcl^z soubzbriquez des dois de la main soubz le men- 
ton;’ Act A.l). 1398, ibid, in Diicange, s. v. Barba. In the 
flame way soubarhe, ‘ the part between the chin and the throat, also 
a check, twitch, jerk given to a horse with his bridle, endurer une 
soubarhe, to indure an affront ; ' Cot. If so, the sense is ‘ chuck 
under the chin,* hence, an affront, nickname. At the same time, 
Cotgrave’s soibriquet must be due to some popular etymology (prob. 
from sot, foolish). 

BOC, BOCAGB, law-terms. (K.) See Boke. 

BOCIABliB, companionable. (F. — L.) In Shak. K. John, i. 188. 

F. sociable, ' sociable ; ’ Cot.-*L. sociabilis, sociable ; formed with 
suffix -bilis from socia-re, to accompany. » L. socius, a companion, 
lit. * a follower.' L. base sor-, second grade of seq-, appearing in 
sequi, to follow ; all from ^SEQ, to follow ; see Sequence. Bor. 
sociabl-y, sociable-ness, sociabili-ty. From I.. socius is also formed the 
adj. socialis, whence E. social, with the adv. soeial-ly, also social-i-ty, 
soeial-ise, social-ist, social-ism. Also socie-ty, L. L. I,., iv. 2. 166, 
from MF. societe, * society,’ Cot., which from L. acc. societatem. Also 
dissociate, associate. 

SOCK, a sort of half stocking, buskin. (L.) ME. socke, Prompt. 
Parv.; see Way’s note. AS. «oer; *Soccus, jeocc;’ Voc. 47. 22. — 1 .. 
soeeus, a light shoe, slipper, sock, worn by comic actors, and so taken 
as the symbol of comedy, as in Milton, L* Allegro, 132. Ber. sochst. 
SOCKET, a hollow into which something is inserted. (F. — Du.) 
*Soket of a candylstykke or other lyke;* Prompt. Parv. ME. 
soket. King Alisaunder, 4415. --OF. soket, given by Roquefort only 
as (1) a dimin. of F. soe, a ploughshare, and (2) a dimin. of F. 
souclu, a stump or stock oi a tree. 6. [Of these, the F. soc is of 
Celtic origin; cf. W. stuck, a (swine’s) snout, a ploughshare (Thur- 
neysen, p. 112), and with this word we have here nothing to do.] 
But souehe appears in the Norman dial, as ckouque (see Moisy), and is 
allied to the Ital. cioeco, a stump or stock of a tree ; sec Florio. Cf. 
Walloon sokett, a stump ; F. dial, soquette, a stump of dead wood, 

S tois de la Meuse (I.abourasse) ; MF. chouquet, ‘a block;’ Cot.; 

?. ekoequet, a support (socket) for an arblast (Godefroy) ; F. dial. 
okouquet, a block on which one cuts wood, dimin. of ekouque, a 
stump, patois du })ays de Bray (Decorde) ; Picard choke, a block 
(Corblet) ; _ Walloon ehoque, stump of a tree (Sigart). Prob. of 
Tent, origin ; perhaps from MDu. sehocke, ‘ a shock, a cock, or a 
heape,’ Hexham. See Bhook (2). ^ The Du. sch- may have 

canied difficulty; hence Ital. zocco— rtocro. Note ‘une souehe de 
fourment,* a shock of corn ; Supp. to Godefroy. 

SOI^« turf, a surface of earth covered with growing grass. (E.) 
‘A *oA tuife, ees^s ; ’ Levins, ed. 1570. Perhaps so called because 
the tuif was used as fuel for boiling (Weigand) ; or because sodden. 
Cf. AS. gesod, a cooking ; sodsn, pp. of seodan, to seethe. That the 
connexion with the verb to seethe is real is apparent from the cognate 


terms.+Du. zode, sod, green turf; MDu. zode, ‘ seething or boning,' 
also, ‘ a sodde or a turfe ; ’ Hexham. Also contracted to zoo in both 
sens^: ‘zoo, a sod; ket water is aan de zoo, the water begins to 
seeth ; * Sewel. Note also MDu. sood, a well (Hexham) ; so named 
from the bubbling up ofthewater,and cognate with AS. send, a well, 
a pit, from the same verb (sMZkej.+EFries. sod, a well ; so*, a cut 
turf, also boiling, cooking ; Dan. dial, sodd, saadd, a sod ; Oh ries. 
sfitha, sada, sod, turf, allied to sath, siid, a well ; I.ow G. so*, sod, 
allied to sood, a well ; G. sode, sod, turf, allied to G. .v^, broth, also, 
a bubbling up as of boiling water. See Beethef BudB* 

SOD, SODDEN ; see under Seethe. 

SODA, oxide of sodium. (Ital.-L.) Modem; added by Todd 
to Johnson. -Ital. soda, soda; Mltal. soda, ‘ a kind of fearne aslies 
wherof they make glasses ; * Florio. Fem. of Ital. soda, ‘ solide, 
tough, fast, hard, stiffe ; * Florio. This is a cmitraeted form of Iial. 
solido, solid ; see Solid. So called, apparently, from the firmness or 
hardness of the products obtained from glass- wort; cf. OF. souhle, 
‘saltwort, glasswort,’ from the L. solida (fem. of solidus), which 
Scheler supposes must have been the L. name of glass-wort. p. Note 
that the Span, name for soda is sosa, which also means glass-wort ; 
but here the etymology is different, the name being given to the plant 
from its abounding in alkaline salt. Sosa is the lein. of Span, vmo, 
insipid, orig. ‘ salt ; ’ from L. salsus, salt ; see Sauoe. Bor. sod-itm, 
a coin ed w ord. 

BODER, the same as Solder, q.v. 

SODOMIT, an unnatural crime. (F. — L. — Gk. — Hcb.) In Cot. 
Cf. ME. iodomyte, Lydgate, Assembly of Gods, 708 ; also sodomite, 
Cursor Mundi, 1 . 27950. —F. sodomie, ‘ sodomy;’ Cot. So called 
because it was imputed to the inhabitants of Sodom ; Gen. xix. 5. — 
F. .Sodom. — L. iSof/owa. — Gk. SdSo^a. — ITeb. Sedbm (with 

initial samech) ; ex])laincd to mean ‘ burning ’ in Stanley’s Sinai and 
Palestine, cap. vii ; but this is quite uncertain. Gesenius gives the 
sense ‘ enclosure.* 

SOFA, a long seat with stuffed bottom, back, and arms. (Arab.) 
* lie leaped off from the so/a in wliich he sat ; ’ Guardian, no. 167 
[not 198J, Sept. 22. J713. The story here given is said to be trans- 
lated from an Arabian MS. ; this may be a pretence, but the word is 
Arabic. — Arab. suffa{t), suffah, ‘a sopha, a couch, a place for reclining 
upon before the doors of Eastern houses, made of wood or stone ; ’ 
Rich. Diet., p. 936. — Arab, root saffa, to draw up in line, put a scat 
to a sa ddle ; ibid. 

SOFFIT, the under side of an architrave or arch, also a ceiling. 
(F. - Ital. -L.) F. soffits (Ilalzfeld). - Ital. soffitta, a garret, a ceil- 
iiig (Barretti). Orig. fem. of the pp. snffitto, fixed beneath ; fr6.n 
so/- (from L. sub, under), and /ilto, pp. of figgtre, to fix, from L. 
/igere, to fix. Thus it is (practically) a doublet ui suffix. 

SOFT, easily yielding to pressure, gentle, easy, smooth. (E.) 

I ME. so/te, Wyclif, Malt. xi. 8; Chaucer, C. T. 12035 (C *oi). 
AS. sb/te, gen. used as an adv., Grein, ii. 4G4. The adj. form is com- 
monly si/te (id. 423), where the b is further modified to v. 4 ‘OSax. 
sa/to, softly, only in the compar. sa/iur, Ileli.and, 3302 ; G. sau/i, 
soft; OHti. sam/to, adv., softly, lightly, gently; Dn. zacht (foi 
*za/t), whence ( 1 . sacht. Teut. tyjie *sam/toz ; from *samjan- (Goth. 
samjan), to please. Cf. OJrish sAim, mild, sam, rest; Gk. 
tame, mild ; Skt. saman, mildness. Ber. so/l-ly, ME. so/tely (three 
syllables), Chaucer, C. T. 4209 (A 421 1) ; so/t-ness, Ltayamon, 25549. 
Also snfl-en, in which the final -en is added by analogy with length-en, 
&c. ; the ME. so/ten would only have given a later E. verb to so//; 
cf. su/teb in Ancren Kiwlc, p. 244, 1 . 27. The right use of so/ten is 
intransitive, as in Shak. Wint. Talc, ii. 2. 40. 

BOHO, a cry of sportsmen, to call attention to the hunted animal. 
(F.) ‘Soho I sohol' Two Gent, of Verona, iii. 3. 189. ME. soko, 
King Alisaundcr, 3712. A better form is sa ho, as in Middleton, 
Trick to Catch the Old One ; A. iv. sc. 4. * Sohow is [as] moche to 
say as sahow ; for because that it is short [i. e. easier] to say, we say 
alwey sohow ; ’ Venery de Twety, in Reliq. Antic], i. 154 ; ‘ sa, sa, cy, 
adesto, sohow* id. 152. — F. pa, ‘ hither, . . follow hoe, come after,’ 
Cot. ; and ho ! interj. The F. pa is from the popular L. ecce hac, 
liehold ! this way I See Hatzfeld. 

SOIL (1), ground, mould, country. (F. — L.) ME. so*; s]*!! 
soy/e, Allit. Poems, erl. Morris, B. 1039. — AF. stdl. Year-books of 
Edw. I (i 304-5), p. 53 ; (1305), p. 9 ; (allied to OF. so*/, sh*/, MF. 
.w/« 7 , ‘the threshold of a door;* Cot., from L. so/ium). — L. so/m, a 
covering for the foot, a sole, sandal, sole of the foot, timber on 
which wattled walls are built. The Late L. sdea also means ‘ soil , or 
ground,’ by confusion with I., solum, ground, whence F. so/, * the soil, 
ground ; ’ Cot. p. We cannot derive £. soil from F.so/, on account 
of the diphthong ; but it makes little difference, since L. solea, sole 
of the foot, and solum, ground, are closely connected words, y. The 
root of I., sol-ea, sol-um is uncertain ; they may be allied to Bill* 
Boubleta, sole (i), sole (2). 
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eK}IL (a), to defile, contaminate. (F.— L.) ME. soJm, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 84, 1.33; r. Plowman, B. xiv. a. The sense is to cover with 
mire : io take soil, lit. to betake oneself to mnddy water, was a term 
of the chase ; see Halliwell. * To go to soyh * was said of the hart ; 
Book of St. Albans, fol. 04, back. — AF. soyler^ Walter de Bibbes- 
worlh, in Wright’s Vocab. i. 171 ; OF. soillier (lathccnt., Littr^), F. 
souiller, *to soil,* Cot.; whence * se souiller (of a swine), to take 
soile, or wallow in the mire ; ' id. — OF. toil, souil ; * soil, or souil de 
sanelier, the soile of a wilde boare, the slongh or mire wherein he 
hath wallowed ; ’ Cot. Cf. MItal. sogliare, ‘ to sully, defile, or i>ol- 
lute,* Florio ; also sogliardo (mod. Itaf. sugliardo), * slovenly, sluttish, 
or hoggish ; * id. Dies nlso cites Prov. talk, mire, sulhar, to soil ; 
and sulha, a sow, which last is (as he says) plainly derived from 
sucula, a young sow, dimin. of sus, a sow. See Sow. fi. Similarly, 
he explains the F. souil from the T.. adj. suillus, belonging to swine, 
derived from the same sb. — I. sus, a sow; see Sow. Kdrting, 
§ 9247. Y* It will be observed that the difierence in sense be- 
tween soil (i) -ground, and soil (a), slK-^mire, is so slight that the 
words have doubtless frequently been confused, though really from 
quite different sources. There is yet a third word with the same 
spelling; see Soil (3). Der. soil, sb., a spot, stain, a new coinage 
from the verb ; the old sb. soil, a wallowing-place (really the original 
of the verb), is obsolete. f/gr The AS. sol, mire, is not the orig. 

of E. soil, but of prov. £. soal, sole, a dirty pool, Kent ; E. D. S. 
Gbrss. C. 3. See Bully. 

BOHi (3), to feed cattle with green grass, to fatten with feeding. 
(F.— L.) .See Halliwell; llie expression ‘ so/Ved horse,’ i.e. a horse 
high fed uj»on green food, is in King Lear, iv. 6. 1 24. [Quite dis- 
tinct fiom the words above."] Also spelt so?d ; Halliwell gives * soul, 
to satisfy with food.’ — OF. soeler, saoler (Supp. to Go<lefroy, s. v. 
saouler ) ; cf. AF. sauler, P. de Thaun, Bestiary, 1. 527, later saouler, 
‘ to glut, cloy, fill, satiate ; ’ Cot. Mod. F. sodler.’^kV. saul, satis- 
fied, Vie de St. Aubau; OF. tool, adj. (Burguy), later .srio»/, 'full, 
cloied, satiated,’ C!ut. Mod. F. lou/. 1.^ sa/ullutn, acc. of satuUus, 
filled with food ; a dimin. form from satur, full, satiated, akin to 
satis, ei!uu|^. See Sate, Satiate, Satisfy. 

S0IR££, an evening jiarty. (F. — L.) Borrowed from French. 
' A friendly swarry ; ’ Pickwick Papers, c. 36 ; spelt soiree in the 
heading to the chapter. — F. soirie, ‘ the evening-tide,’ Cot. ; hence a 
party given in the evening. Cf. Ital. serata, evening-tide. Formed 
as a fern. pp. from a (supposed) Late L. verb *sirare, to become 
late; from I., serus, late in the day, whence Ital. sera. F. soir, 
evening. Cf. Olrish sir, W. kir, long, 

SOJOURN, to dwell, stay, reside. (F, — L.) MF» soiornen, 
Rob. of Brnnne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 3, last line; soiournen, Chaucer, 
C. T. 4568 (B 148). (Here i«=_;.) — AF. sojourner, Stat. Realm, 
i. 277 (1336) ; OF, sojorner, sojourner, to sojourn ; also spelt sfjomer, 
sejourner (liurguy). Mod. F. srjourner ; cf. Ital. soggiornare. This 
verb answers to a Late 1.. type *subdiurnare, composed of L. sub, 
under, and diurnare, to stay, last lung, derived from the adj. diurnus, 
daily; see Bub- and Diurnal or Journal. Der. tojourn-er', 
sojourn, sb., K. Ix;ar, i. i. 48, ME. soiorne, soiorn, Barbour’s Bruce, 
ix. 369, vii. 385. The AF. sb. appears both as sojourn and 
sojour. 

SOKR, SOC, a franchise, land held by socage. (E.) * Soc, signi- 
fies power, authority, or liberty to minister justice and execute laws ; 
also the shire, circuit, or territory, wherein such power is exercised 
by him that is endued with such a priviledge or liberty ; * Blount’s 
Nomolexicon, ed. 1691. [Blount rightly notes the word as 'S.axon,’ 
but under socage gives a wrong derivation from F. soc, a plough-share.] 
* Sac and Sue ; sac was the power and privilege of hearing and de- 
termining causes and disputes, levying of forfeitures and mies, exe- 
cuting laws, and administering justice within a certain precinct ; see 
Ellis, Introduction to Domesday Book, i. 273. Soc or Soen was 
strictly the right of investigating or seeking, or, as Spelman defines 
it, Cognitio quam dominus hahet in curia sua, de causis litibusqne 
inter vassallos siios exorientibus. It wa.. also the territory or pre- 
cinct in which the sacu and other privileges were exercised ; * Gloss, 
to 'Thorpe’s Diplomatarium, at p. 369 of which we find : * ic an 
hcom ]x:rofer saca and sSena ’—I grant them thereover the privileges 
of sacu and sSen. See further in Schmidt, Die Gesetze der Angel- 
sachsen, ed. 1S58, p. 653. ' Soka, sutc of court ; and therof cometh 
Sokene ; but Sokene otherwhile is for to aske lawe in the gretter court ; * 
Trevisa, tr. of Iligden, ii. 95. p. Etymologically, sac (AS. sacu) is 
the same word as £. sake ; the orig. sense is * contention,’ hence a 
law-suit, from AS. sacan, to contend; see Bake. Soken (AS. tdcu, 
soeen) is ' on enquiry ; ’ closely connected with mod. E. seek, to in- 
vestigate, and derived from AS. soc, and grade of sac-, as seen in soc, 
pt. t. of the same verb sacan; see Sedc. Cf. Goth, sokns, enquiry; 
sokjan, to seek; sidian, to contend. Hence Portsoken (ward) in 
London, which Stow explains by ‘ franchise at the gate.’ Der. soc- 
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age, a barbaroni law-term, made by adding the F. suffix -age (L. 
-d/icum) to AS. ade-. (The 0 is long.) 

SOLACE, a comfort, relief. (F.-L.) ME. moIom, King Ali- 
saunder, 1. 15 ; Chancer, C. T. 1371a (B 197a).— OF.^flS, solace ; 
Bnrguy. (Here x»fs.)— L. s5lacium,a. comfort; as if from 
*solax ; allied to the verb sftlari, to console, to comfort. Alllro to 
L. sollus, Gk. SXos, whole (Br^al, Prellwitz) ; Skt. sarva(t), wlmre. 
Der. solace, verb, ME. solacen, P. Plowman, B. xix. a a, from OF. 
solacier, solacer, to solace (Burguy). And see console. 

SOLAN-GOOSE, the name of a bird. (Scand. and E.) The E. 
goose is an addition; the Lowland-Scotch form is sdand, which 
occurs in Holland's poem of the lloulate (Owlet), about A. D. 145^1 
1. 700. [Here the d is excrescent, as is so common after n ; cf. sound 
from F. son.] — Icel. sfda, also haf-suia, a gannet, solan goose ^e 
below) ; Norweg. sula. havsula, the same (Aasen). The Norweg. Wv 
(Icel. &a/) means ' sea.’ p. As the Iccl. tula is feminine, the 
definite form is sulan — the gannet ; which accounts for the final n in 
the E. wo^. Similarly, Dan. sol^smn, but so/eit >=the sun ; whence 
the Shetland word sooleen, the sun (Edmonston). 

SOLARS belonging to the sun. (L.) ‘ The solar and Innary 

year ;’ Ralegh, Hist, of the World, b. ii. c. 3 (R.).— L. sd/dm, solar. 
— L. sol, the sun.+Iccl. sol; Goth, sauil; Lithuan. sduli; Russ. 
solntse; W. katd (for saul) ; Irish sul; Gk. ^Aior, Homeric ^eAios, 
Doric deXior, Cretan oBiktos (with long a) ; cf. Skt.sttra(.s). Brng- 
mann, i. $ 4^t* t^ol-stiee, q. v. 

BOLDER, a cement made of fusible metal, used to unite two 
metallic substances. (F.— L.) Sometimes spelt so(f«r, and usually 
pronounced sodder [sod'ur]. Rich, spells it soulder. ' To soder such 
gold, there is a proper glue and soder;' Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
b. xxxiii. c. 5. 'I sawder a metall with sowlder, le souide ; ’ Palsgrave. 
ME. sQwdere ; sb. ‘ Soldatura, sawdere;* Voc. 612. 33. — OF, soudure 
(14th cent., Littrd), later also souldure, ‘ a souldering, and particularly 
the knot of soulder which fastens the led [lead] of a glasse window ; ’ 
Cot. Mod. F. soudure, solder; Hamilton. — OF. souder, soulder 
(orig. solder), 'to soulder, consolidate, close or fasten together;’ 
Cot. [Hence also ME. souden, sewden, to strengthen ; ' anoon hise 
leggis and hise feet weren sotediti/ togidere ; ’ Wyclif, Acts, iii. 7.] — 
L. solidare, to make firm. — L. solidus, solid, firm ; see Solid. And 
see Soldier. Der. solder, verb, formerly soder, as above. Mr It 
is usual to derive, conversely, the sb. solder from the verb ; this is 
futile, as it leaves the second syllable entirely unaccounted for. The 
OF. verb sowdrr yielded the ME. verb souden, as shown above, which 
could only have produced a modem E. verb sod or sud. In no case 
can the E. suffix sr be due to the ending -er of the F. infinitive. 
The F'rench fur what we call solder (sb.) is soudure, and in this we 
find the obvious origin of the word. The pronunciation of final -ure 
as -er occurs in the common word figure, pronounced [fig'or], which 
is likewise from the F. oh. figure, not from a verb. 

SOLDIER, one who engages in military service for pay. (F. — 
L.) The common pronunciation of the word as sodger [soj’sr] is pro- 
bably old, and may be defended, the I being frequently dropped in 
this word in old books. [Compare soder as the usual pronunciation 
of soider; see the word above.] ME. soudiour. Will, of Palerne, 
3954; souder, Rob. of Brnnne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 109,1. 14; schavaldwr, 
sodiour, souldier, Barbour’s Bruce, v. 205, and various readings. So 
called from their receiving souide (i. e. pay). ' He wolde paye them 
their souldye or wagis . . . [he] hadde goten many a souldyour ; ’ 
Reynard the Fox (Caxton’s translation), ed. Arber, p. 39. — OF. 
soldier (Burguy), also soldoier, surdoier ; Cot. has souldoyer, ' a soul- 
dier, one that fights or serves for pay.’ Cf. OF. souide, ' pay or 
lendings for souldiers ; ’ id. Also F. soldat, a soldier. p. Of these 
words, OF. soldier answers to Late L. solddrius, a soldier ; cf. 
' Soldarius, a sowdeour ; ’ Voc. 612. 32. The OF. souide is from Late 
L. soldum, pay ; and F. soldat — solddtus, pp. of Late L. solddre, to 
pay. All from Late L. solidus, a piece of money, whence is derived 
(by loss of the latter jMirt of the word) the OF. sol, ' the French 
shilling,’ Cot., and the mod. F. sou. We still use L. s. d. to signify 
libra, tolidi, and denarii, or pounds, shillings, and ^xmee. The orig. 
sense was 'solid* money. —L. solidus, solid; see Solid. Der. 
soidier-like, soldier-skip, soldier-y. 

8OI1E (1), the under side of the foot, bottom of a boot or shoe. 
(L.) ME. sole, ' Sole of a foot, Planta ; Sole of a schoo, Solea ; ’ 
Prompt. Parv. AS. sole, pi. solen (for solan). * Solen, solee ; ’ Voc. 
125. 25.— L. solea, the sole of the foot or of a shoe. — L. solum, the 
ground. See Boil (1). Doublet, soil (i), which is the F. form. 
Der. sole, verb. 

BOLE (2), a kind of flat fish. (F.-L.) ME. sole. ' Sole, fysebe, 
Solia ;’ Prompt. Parv. ; cf. AF. soel. Liber Albus, p. 244. -F. W-?, 

‘ the sole-fish ; ’ Cot. — L. solea, the sole of the foot, the /ish called 
the sole. The sole of the foot is taken os the type of flatness. See 
Bole (i). 
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SOLOES (3), alone, only, solitary, single. (F.—L.) ME. soo/, 
Lydgate, ^'roy-book, bk. i. ch. i. 1 . 39 ; AF. sole^ f.. Liber Albns, 
p. 319. — OF. sol, mod. F. seulf sole.— L. solunt^ acc. of so/us, 
alone. Perhaps the same word as OL. so//m.v, eniirc, complete in 
itself (hence alone); lircal. Or allied to L. so- (in so-brius) and 
s 6 ~(i- in sed-itio (W’alde) ; see Sober. Dor. stJt-ly, sole-ness. From 
1« srdus are also de-sol-ate, soli-loquy, sol-it-ar-y, soli-iude, solo. 
SOLXiCISM, impro]}riety in speaking or writing. (F. — L. — Gk.) 
In Minsheu and Cotgrave. — MF. soloedsme, ‘ a solecisme, or incon- 
gruity;' Cot. — L. soloecismum, acc. of so/cemmus.— Gk. ffokoiKta/uis, 
sb. — Gk. aokoiKi^eiv, to speak incorrectly. — Gk. adj. (nlXoiKos, speak- 
ing incorrectly, like an inhabitant of SoXw (SrJni) in Cilicia, a jdace 
colonised by Athenian emigrants, who soon corrupted the Attic 
dialect which they at first spoke correctly. Others say it was 
colonised by Argives and Lydians from Rhodes, who spoke a corrupt 
dialect of Greek. See Diogenes Laertius, i. 5 1 ; and Smith, Class. 
Diet. Der. solec-ist, solec-ist-ic-al, 

BOLEMIf, attended with religious ceremony, devout, devotional, 
serious. (F. — L.) ME. solempne. ‘In the soUmpne dai of pask;' 
Wyclif, Luke, ii. 41. Hence soUmpuely^ adv., C'haucer, C. T. 276 
(A 274). — OF. srdetnpue (Roquefort); the mod. h’. has only the 
derivative solenuel.^L. stilemuem, acc. of stdemnis, later forms 
sfdennis, soHennis^ as if it meant occurring annu.*illy like a religious 
rite, religious, festive, solemn ; from soll-tts, entire, complete, and 
annus, a year, which t)ecume8 -ennus in composition, as in E. bi- 
ennial, iri-ennial. lint the liitter part was orig. -emnis, perha))s from 
amb-, around. The OL. sollus is cognate with \V. lioll, entire, 
Gk. uXor (Ion. o^Xnf), whole ; Skt. sarva(s), all, whole. lirugmaiin, 
i. $ 4^7. Der. solemn-ly, solemn-ness ; soletnu-ise, spelt solemjmyse in 
Palsgrave; solemn-is-er, solemn-h-at-ion ; also solemn-i-ly, ME. 
soLempnitee, Chaucer, C. T. 2704 (A 2702'. 

SOL-FA, to sing the notes of the gamut. (L.) ME. solfye, sal/e ; 
P. Plowm.an, It. v. 423 ; Reliquix Antiqiuv, i. 292. ‘ They . . sol/a 

so alamyre’czthey sol-fa so a-la-mi-re; Skelton, Colin Clout, 107. 
To sol-/a is to jiractise singing the scale of notes in the ganmt, which 
contained the notes named ut, re, mi, sol, fa, la, si. These names are 
of Latin origin ; see Gamut. Der. solfeggio, from Ital. solfeggio, 
sb., the singing of the sol-fa or gamut. Also sol-mi-s-at-ion, a word 
coined from the naTnc.s of the notes sal and mi. 

SOLICIT, to })Ctitiun, seek to obtain. (K.— L.) M£. solicilen; 
S|ielt sdycyte in Caxton, tr. of Reynard the Fox, ed. Arber, p. 70, 1 . 24. 
— MF. soliciter, ‘to solicit;* Cot. — I,, sollicitdre, to agitate, arouse, 
excite, incite, urge, solicit. — L. sollidius, lit. wholly agitated, .aroused, 
anxious, solicitous. — L. solli-, for sollus, whole, entire; and dtus, 
pp. of dire, to shake, excite, cite ; see Solemn and Cite. Der. 
sdidt-at-ion, Oth. iv. 2. 202, from MF. solidtaiion, ‘a solicita- 
tion,’ Cot. Also solidt-or {\olidtour in Minsheu), substituted for 
MF. solidteur, ‘ a solicitor, or follower of a cause for another,’ 
('ot. ; from h. acc. sollidtalOrem. And see Solicitous. (Spelt 
sollidter in F.) 

SOLICITOUS, very desirous, anxious, eager. (1..) In Milton, 
P. T.. X. 428. Englished from I., sdlidtus, better .s])ell sollidius, by 
change of -us to -ous, as in ardu-ous, strenu-ous, Sec. Sec Solicit. 
Der. solid taus-ly ; solidt-ude, q.v. 

SOLICITUDE, anxious care, trouble. ("F.—L.) In Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 1 266 h. — MF. solidtude, ‘ solicitude, care; * Cot.— 
L. stdidtiulinejn, acc. of siilidludo (better sollidtudo) anxiety.— L. 
sollidius, solicitous ; sec Solicitous. 

SOLID, firm, hard, compact, substantial, strong. (F.—L.) ME. 
solide, Chancer, On the Astrolabe, pt. i. §17, 1 . 15. — F.so/iVfc, ‘solid;’ 
Cut. "ml.,st)lidum, acc. of solidtis, firm, solid. Allied to Gk. oXos, whole, 
entire, and Skt. sarva(s), all, whole ; see Solemn. Der. solid-ly, 
solid-iiess. Also solid-ar-i-ty, ‘ a wortl which we owe to the F'. Com- 
munists, and which signifies a fellowship in gain and loss, in honour 
and dishonour, . . a being, so to speak, all in the same iMjttom,’ 
Trench, ling. I’ast and Present; Cotgrave has the adj. solidaire, 

* solid, whole, in for [or] liable to the whole.’ Also solid-i-fy, from 
mod. F. soUdifier, to render solid , solid-i fic-at-ion. Also sdid-i-ty, 
from 1 *. soliditi, which from L. acc. soliditatem. From L. solidus 
are also con-soUd-ale, con-sols, sold-er (or sod-cr), sold-ier, soli-ped. 
And cf. cathol ic (f rom Gk. eiXos), holo-caust. 

SOIiTLOQUY, a speaking to oneself. (L.) .Sjielt sdiloquie in 
Minsheu, cd. 1627. Englished from ].. sbliloquium, a talking to 
oneself, a word formed by .St. Augustine; see Aug. Soliloq. ii. 7, 
near the end. — L. sdU-, for srdus, alone ; and loqui, to speak ; see 
Solo (3) and IiOQuacious. Der. soliloqudse, a coined word. 
SOLIFED, an animal with an uncluveu hoof. (F. — J..) ‘ Solipeds 
or firm-hoofed animals; * Sir T. lirownc, V ulgar Errors, b. vi. c. 6. § 9. 
A contraction for solidiped, which would be a more correct form.— 
OF. solipede (Godefroy) ; F. stdipeiie (Hatzfcld). — L. solidiped-, stem 
of solidipiSf solid-hoofed, whole-hoofed*, Pliny, x. 65; x. 73.— L. 


solidi-, for sdidm, solid; and/es, a foot, cognate with E./00/; see 
Solid and Foot. x 

SOUTABT, lonely, alone, single. (F.-L.) ME. sotitarie, 
P. Plowman, C. xviii. 7.-AF. solitarie, Langteft’s Chron. i. 176; 
usually solitaire, as in mod. t.— L. solitdrium, acc. of solitdrius, 
solitary. p. Formed as if contracted from ^soUtatarius, from 
siditiit-, stem of soliias, loneliness ; a sb. formed with suffix -tat- 
from suit; for stilus, alone ; see Sole (3). Cf. heretUf-ary, milit-ary 
from the stems heredii-, milit-; also propriei-ary, similarly formed 
from the sb. proprietas. Der. solitari-ly, -ness. Also solitaire, from 
F. solitaire. And see stdi-tude, sol-o. 

SOLITUDE, loneliness. (F. -I..) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. - F. 
stdihtde, ‘solitude;* Cot. — L. loneliness.— L. sCdi-, fox solus, 

sole ; with suffix -tudo. See Sole (3). 

SOLO, a musical piece performed by one person. (Ital.— L.) 
* Solos and sonatas;* Tatlcr, no. 322; .Sent. 9, 1710. — Ital. solo, 
alone. — L. srdum, acc. of solus, sole ; see Sole (3). 
SOIiEEISATION, a singing of sol-mi ; see Sol-fa. 
SOLSTICE, one of the two jioints in the ecliptic at which the 
sun is at his greatest distance irom the eejnator ; the time when tin; 
sun reaches that point. (F.-L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. “ solstice, 
‘ the solstice, sun-stead, or stay of the sun ; ’ Cot. — L. solstitium, the 
solstice; lit. a point (in the ecliptic) at which the sun seems to stand 
still. — I., srd, the sun ; and *siil-um, for statum, supine of sistere, to 
make to st.ind still, a reduplicated form from stare, to stand, cognate 
with £. stand; sec Solar and Stand. Der. adj., fiom 

MF. solstitial or solstidal (Cot.) ; F. solsticial. 

SOLUBLE, capable of being dissolved. (F. — L.) Spelt soluble 
and sfdubil in Levins, ed. 1570. —F. soluble (13th cent., Littre). — L. 
soluhilem, acc. of solubilis, dissolvable. Formed, with suffix -hilis, 
from sola-, found in solu-tus, pp. of soluere, to solve, dissolve ; see 
Solve. Dor. solubili-ty, a coined word. 

SOLUTION, a dissolving, resolving, explanation, discharge. 
(F.— L.) ME. solucion, Gower, C. A. ii, 86; bk. iv. 2515; it was 
a common term in alchemy. — F. Wu//om, ‘a discharge, resolution, 
dis-solutinn ; ' C'ol. — L. solutionem, acc. of sulutio, lit. a loosing; cf. 
solut-us, pp. o f soluere, to loose, resolve, dissolve ; see Solve. 

SOLVE, to explain, resolve, remove. (L.) Not an early word. 
In Milton, P. L. viii. 53. — L. soluere, to loosen, relax, solve; j>p. 
solatus. A compound verb; compounded of so-, allied to *»-, 
apart ; and luere, to loosen. For the prefix, see Bober. Luere is 
from lu-, weak grade of 1 .EU, to set free, a])]>caring also in (ik. 
\v-(tv, to set free, release; see Lose. Brugmanu, i. § 121. Dor. 
solv-able, from F, solvable, orig. ‘ payable,’ C'ot. Also solv-et t, 
having power to dissolve or pay, from L. soluent-, stem of pres, 
p-irt. of soluere ; and hence solv-enc-y. Also solv-er ; absolve, ab- 
solute, as-snil ; dissolve, dissolute ; resolve, resolute. And see 
soluble, solution. 

SOMBRE, gloomy, dusky. (F. — I..) A late word; in Todd’s 
Johnson. — F. sombre, ‘close, dark, cloudy, muddy, shady, dusky, 
gloomy ; ’ C'ot. It answers to .Span. ailj. sombrio, adj., shady, gloomy, 
from the sb. sombra, shade, dark ])art of a picture, also a ghost. So 
also Port, sombrio, adj., from sombra, shtade, iirotcctioii, ghost. And 
cf. Span, asombrar, to frighten, terrify ; mod. Prov. souloumbrous, 
dark. p. Dicz refei s these wonls to a L. form *sub-umhrure, to 
shadow* or .shade; a conjecture which is sujqiortcd by the occur- 
rence of Prov. sotz-ombrar, to shade (Scheler). There is also an 
OF. essomhre, a dark place (Burgny), which is probably due to a 
I., form *ex-umhrare, and this suggests the same form as the origin.nl 
of the present word, a solution which is adopted by Littr^. We 
may conclude that sombre is founded upon the L. umbra, a shadow, 
with a prefix due either to L. ex or to L. sub. See Korting, $ 9211. 
Sec Umbrago. Der. sombre-ness. 

SOMBRERO, a broad-brimmed hat. (Span.— L.) ‘ With 

a great Sombrero or shadow ouer their heads ; ’ Hakluyt, Voy. ii. 
pt. 1. p. 258. — Span. 4o;w/irero.— Span, sombra, shade (above). 
BOUCE^n certain number or quantity, moderate in degree. (E.) 
ME. som, .sum; pi. summe, somme, some. * Summe seedis*— some 
seeds ; Wyclif, Matt. xiii. 4. ‘ Som in his bed, som in the depe see’ 
=--onc man in his bed, another in the deep sea ; Ghaucer, C. T. 3033 
(A 3031). AS. 5tt;n, some one, a certain one, one ; jd. sume, some ; 
Grein, ii. 493,4'Icel. sumr ; Dan. somme, ]> 1 , ; Swed. somlige, pi. 

( - some-like) ; Goth, sums, some one ; OHG. sum. B. All from 
a Teut. type *sMmoz, some one, a certain one ; from *sum-, weak 
grade of *sam-, as in £. same ; see Same. The like change from 
a to II (o) occurs in the suffix -some, which see. Der. some-body, 
Merry Wives, iv. 2. 131 ; some-how; some-ihing— AS, sum ding; 
same-time, ME. somtime, Chaucer, C. T. 1245 (A 1243) ; some-times, 
formed from sometime by the addition of the adverbial suffix -s, the 
sign of the gen. sing., not of the nom. pi. (cf. needs, whit-s-t, tun-ce, 
See.) ; some-what, ME. somhwat, Ancren Kiwle, p. 44. 1 . 9= AS. sum 
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; sotne-whert, ME. som-kwar, Ormnlum, 6939 ; some-vikHktr, 
Titus Andron. iv. i. 1 1. 

•BOME, suffix. (E.) AS. ~$um, as in wyn-sum (lit. love-some), £. 
win-some. A stronger grade of the same suffix appears in Icel./r/9- 
samry peaceful, G. lang-sam, slow. See Some, above; and see 
Same. 

SOHEBBAUliT, SOMERSET, a leap in which a man turns 
heels over head. ^F. — Prov.— L.) Commonly pronounced summer* 
set, where -set is nn unaccented iorm of -sanlt or -saut. Spelt sum- 
mersaut in Drayton’s Polyolbion, song 6. 1. 52 ; somersault in 
Palsgrave ; somersaut in Harington’s Ariosto, xxxv. 68 (Nares) ; see 
further in Rich, and Nares. — OF. sombresaut (in 1393, Supp. to 
Godefroy), MF. souhresaiilt, ‘a sobresault or summersault, an active 
trick in tumbling ; ' Cot. ; F. soubresaut. — Prov. sdhresaut (Hatsfcld) ; 
cf. Ital. soprasalto\ where sopra — ‘ above, ouer, aloft, on high,’ and 
salto^*a. leape, a skip, a iumpc, a bound, a .sanlt;’ Florio.— L. 
supra, above ; and sultum, acc. of salius, a leap, bound, formed like 
saltus, pp. of salire, to lea]}. See Supra and Salient. 
SOMNAMBUIiIST, one who walks in his .slecii. (L. ; with 
(jk. suffix.) A coined word ; an early exam]}le is given in Todd’s 
Johnson, from Up. Porleus’ .Sermons, A.u. 17H9. The suffix -is/ — F. 
-isle, from L. -is/n = Gk. -KTTijs ; ns in — L. somn-us, sleep; 

and ambul-iire, to walk. Sec Somniferous and Ambulation. 
Der. somnam bttl-i sni. 

SOMNIFEROUS, causing sleep. (L.) *iS'omu//«rou.spotions;’ 
Burton, Anat. of Melancholy, pt. i. sect. 2. memb. 1, subsect. 5. 
Coined by adding suffix -om.s (properly^ F. -eux, from L. -bsus) to 
I., somnifer. sleep-bringing. — T.. somni-, for somnus, sleep ; and -fer, 
bringing, from /erre, to bring, cognate with E. Bear, verb. B. The 
L. somnus represents an older form *swepnos, cognate with Skt. 
svapna-, sleep, and allied to sop-or, sleep ; from .^SAVEP, to sleep ; 
see further under SoporiferoUB. Itrugmann, i. § 121. 

SOMNOIiENCE, sleepiness. (F.-L.) ME. somnolence, 
spelt sompHolence, Gower, C. A. ii. 92 ; bk. iv. 2703. — F. somnolence 
(Littre) ; C'F. somnolence (ITatzfeld). — L. somnolentia, also somnu- 
lentia, sleepiness. — I., somnuleutus, sleepy; formed with suffix -lentus 
(as in temu-lentus, drunken) from somnus, sleep, allied to soj or, sleep; 
see SomniferouB, Soporiferous. Der. somnolent, adj., from 
F. somnolent, L. somnulentus. 

SON, a male child or descendant. (E.) ME. sone (properly a 
dissyllable) ; Chaucer, C. T. 79 ; older form sune, Ancren Riwle, p. 26, 
1. I. AS. sunu, a son; Grein, ii. ^96.4- Du. zoon\ Icel. sunr, sonr; 
Dan. sdn; Swed. sou; G. sokn ; OlIG. sunu; doth, sunus. Tent, 
type *sunuz. Cf. Lithuan. sunus ; Russ, suin' ; Gk. vios (/or *avt6s) ; 
Skt. sunu-, a son, from .Skt. su, su, to beget, bear, bring forth ; cf. 
Olrish iu/A, birth, lirugmann, i. §§ 104,292. Thus ton = one who 
is Ijcgotteii, a child. Dor. son-in-law ; son-ship ; a coined word. 
SONATA, a kind of musical composition. (Ital.— 1..) ‘An 
Italian sotutln Addison, Spectator, no. 179. ‘Of a sonata, on 
his viol;’ Prior, Alma, iii. 436. — Ital. sonata, *a sounding, or fit 
of mirth ; ’ Florio. lienee used in the technical sense. — L. so/iu/a,fem. 
of sonatus, pp. of sonnre, to sound ; see Sound (3), and Sonnet. 
SONQ, that which is sung, a short poem or ballad. (E.) ME. 
song, Chaucer, C. T. 93. AS. sang ; vaiied to song ; Grein, ii. 390. 
Cf. AS. sang, and grade uf sing an, to sing; see Sing.'f'Du. zang; 
Jccl.sbngr ; .Swed. sang; T).-!!!. and G. sang; Goth, saggws ( =:sangws). 
Cf. Gk. d/iffi, voice. Der. songster, used by Howell, L’Estrange, 
and Dry den (1 odd, no references) ; from AS. sangystre (better 
sangestre), Voc. 308. 1 2, as a gloss to L. cantrix ; formed with doable 
suffix -es-tre from sang, a song ; as to the force of the suffix, see 
Spinster. Hence songstr-ess, Thomson’s Summer, 746 ; a coined 
word, made by needlessly affixing the F. suffix -esse (L. -issa, from 
tJk. -laoa) to the E. songster, which was orig. used (as shown above) 
as a feminine sb. Also sing-song, Fuller’s Worthies, Uarkshire (R.); 
a reduplicated form. 

SONNET, a rimed poem, of fourteen lines. (F.— Ital.— I..) In 
Shak. Two Gent, iii. 2. 69. See ‘Songes and Sonettes' by the Earl 
of Surrey, in Tottell’s Mi.scellany. — F. sonnet, ‘ a sonnet, or canzonet, 
a song (most commonly) of 14 verses;’ Cot. — Ital. sonetto, *a 
sonnet, canzonet;’ Florio. Dimin. of sono, *a sound, a tune;’ 
Florio. — I,, sonum, acc. of sonus, a sound; see Sound (3). Der. 
sonnet-eer, from Ital. sonettiere, * a composer of sonnets,’ Florio ; the 
suffix -eer (Ital. -iere) is due to L. suffix -arius. 

SONOROUS, loud-sounding. (L.) Properly son6rous ; it will 
probably, sooner or later, become sonorous. * Sonorous metal ; ’ 
Milton, F. L. i. 540 ; and in Cotgrave. Doubtless taken directly 
from the L. sondrt4s, loud-sounding, by the change of -us to -ous, as 
in arduous, strenuous, and numerous other words. [The F. sonorettx, 

‘ sonorous, loud,’ is in Cotgrave; this would probably have produced 
an E. form sSnorous, the length of the Latin penultimate being lost 
sight of.] — L. sonor (gen. sondr-is), sound, noise; allied to sonws, 


sound ; see Bound (3). Dor. sonorous-ty, -ness. The ME. form 
sonowre occurs in the Book of St. Albans, fol. d 3. 

BOON, immediately, quickly, readily. (E.) ME. st^ (diwyllabicH 
Chancer, C. T. 13442 (B 170a). AS. sdna, soon; 9 ***”a«V* - 

OSax. Sana, sano; also OFries. s5;i, son; OSax. son; OHG. son. 
6. Wc find also Goth, suns, soon, at once, immediately. Matt. viii. 3. 

SOOT, the black deposit due to smoke. (E.) ME. sot (with 
long o) ; King Alisaundcr, 6636. AS. sot, soot ; ‘ Fuligine, soote, 
Voc. 404. 32 ; we also find ge-sbtig, adj. sooty (Toller). +lccl. sdt; 
Swed. sot; Dan. sod (for so/). 4 * Lithuan. sbdis, soot; usually in the 
pi. form sSdzei ; whence the adj. sodzotns, sooty, and the verb apmdinti, 
to blacken with soot, licsmnt. B. The Lithuan. form is valuable as 
showing that the form soot is truly Teutonic; and suggests a deriva- 
tion from Idg. sod-, the d-grade of ^SED, to sit, rest upon. See 
Sit. (Norecn, § 146 ; Streilberg, § 95.) Der. soot-y, soot-i-ness. 

SOOTH, adj., true; sb., truth. (E.) The adjectival sense is the 
older one. ME. soth (with long 0), adj., true ; Pricke of Conscience, 
7687. Commoner as a sb., meaning ‘the true thing,’ hence ‘the 
truth;* Chaucer, C. T. 847 (A 845). AS. soH, adj., true (very 
common) ; Grein, ii. 460. Hence sod, neuter sb., a true thing, truth ; 
id. 462. The form su6 stands for *santf, the n being lost before the tk, 
as in tod, a tooth, which stands for */an8. + Icel. »a»;ir (for •sowdr); 
.Swed. sann ; Dan. sand. p. All from Tent, type *santhoz, true ; 
Fick, iii. 318 ; Idg. type *sontos, short for *es-OHt-, orig. signifying 

* being,’ or ‘ that which is,’ hence that which is real, truth ; a present 

participial form from the be. The same loss of initial e 

occurs in the L.-sens as found in prte-sens (stem pree-sent-), preserved 
in E. present ; and again in the Skt. satya-, true (for *es-int-ya) ; so 
also we have G. sind^ I., sunt-- Skt. sanii, they are, all answering to 
Idg. *es9nti. The meaning ‘true,’ ‘real,’ appe.*irs already in the 
Skt. participle sat, a weaker form of sont— (e)sont. y. Hence we 
conclude that the very interesting word sooth meant orig. no more 
than ‘bcin^’ and was at first the present pariici])le of ES, to be. 
See Are, Essence, and Suttee. Der. forsooth, -«for a truth, 
AS. for sod, as in ‘ wite J)u for s«d*=^ know thou for a truth, yEIfred, 
Ir. of Boethius, lib. ii. pr. 2, cap. vii. $ 3. Also sooth-fast, true 
(obsolete), from AS. siSfast, Grein, ii. 463, where the suffix is the 
same as in stead-fast and shame-fast (now corrupted to shame-faced). 
And sec soothsay, and soothe. 

BOOTHE, to please with gentle w'ords or flattery, to flatter, 
appease. (E.) The orig. sense is ‘ to assent to as being true,’ hence 
to say yes to, to humour by assenting, and generally to humour. 

* Sooth, to flatter immoderatelie, or hold vp one in his talke, and 

affirme it to be true, which he speakelh ;’ Baret (1580). ‘ Is’t good 

to soothe him in these contraries? ’ ('!om. of Errors, iv. 4. 82. ‘ Sooth- 
ing the humour of fantastic wits ; ’ Venus and Adonis, 850. Cf. the 
expression ‘ words of sooth,’ Rich. 11, iii. 3. 136. ‘ 1 shall sooth it,’ 

1 mirst confirm it, Faire Em, A. iii. sc. ii. ME. sodien, to confirm, 
verify ; whence istdfet, confirmed, O. luig. Homilies, i. 261,1. 8. AS. 
ge-sodian (where the prefix ge- makes no difference), to prove to be 
true, confirm ; Dooms of Edward and Guthruin, sect. 6, in Thorpe’s 
Ancient Laws, i. 1 70. Cf. AS. gesdd, a i)arasite, flatterer, in a gloss 
(Bosworth). — AS. sod, true; sec Booth. Cognate verbs occur in 
the Icel. sanna, Dan. sande, to verify, confirm. 

SOOTHSAY, to foretell, tell the truth beforehand. (E.) In 
Shak. Antony, i. 2. 52. Compounded of sooth and say ; see Sooth 
and Bay. We find the sb. soothsayer, sf»clt zof zigger (in the 
OKentiiffi dialect) in the Ayenbitc of Iriwyt, j). 236, 1. 3 from 
liottom; spelt so/Asaier, Gower, C. A. iii. 164; bk. vii. 2348. We 
also find the AS. sb. stSsegen. a true saying, in AClfric’s Homilies, ii. 
250, 1. II ; and the adj. sodsagol, truth-speaking, Voc. 316. 9. Der. 
sooth-say-er; sooth-say-ing. Acts, xvi. 16. 

BOP, anything soaked or dipped in liquid to be eaten. (E.) ME. 
sop, soppe; ‘ a sop in wyn,' Chaucer, C. T. 336 (A 334) ; spelt soppe, 
P. Plowman, B. xv. 175. AS. *soppe, not found; but we find the 
strong form sopp (Napier’s Glosses, 36. 10) ; the derived verb soppi- 
gan, to sop, A. S. l.eechdoms, ii. 228, last line; and the compound 
sh. sop-cupf^ (written s6p-cuppc), a sop-cup, in Thorpe’s Diploma- 
tarium iEvi Saxonici, pp. 553, 334 ; so that the word is certainly 
^glish. From Tent. *sup-, weak grade of supan-, to sup, as seen 
in AS. supan, to sup ; see Sup.-f-Icel. soppa, {., a sop ; soppa af vini 
— a sop in wine ; cf. sopinn, pp, of snpa, to sup ; cf. also sopi, a sup, 
sip, mouthful. Cf. MDu. soppe, ‘a sop;’ Hexham. ^ Soup is a 
F. form from the same root, and has been borrowed back again into 
some Teutonic tongues, as e.g. in the case of G, suppe, soup, broth, 
per. sop, verb, spelt soppe in Levins, from AS. soppigan, to soj), men- 
tioned above. Also sopp-y, soaking, wet ; sops-in-wine (see Nares). 
Also milk-sop— ono who sups milk ; see Milksop. And see Soup. 
SOPHIST, a captious reasoner. (F.— L.— Gk.) K-icon refers to 
the Sophists ; Adv. of Learning, bk. ii. c. xiv. § 6. But the form most 
in use in old authors was not sophist, but sophister. Frith has sophisme, 

* 
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Mopkistry, and sophisier all in one sentence; Works, p. 44, col. a. 
Shak. has sophister, 2 Hen. VI, v. K 191 ; Palsgrave «a8 Mphytier. 
The final -er is needlessly added, just as in philosopk-er, and was 
due to ail OF. form sopkiitre {sojistrt in Godefroy, x. 689), substi- 
tuted for the true form soplUste. — F. sophisttf * a sophister ; ’ Cot. •• 
Late L. so/Ai's/a. - Gk. copurr^, a cunning or skilful man; also, a 
Sophist, a teacher of ^ arts and sciences for money ; see Liddell 
and Scott. —Gk. awpi^ttv, to instruct, lit. to make wise.— Gk. 
aop 6 s, wise. Brugmann, i. § 339. Der. sopkist-r-y; ME. sopkis^ 
trie, Chaucer, Leg. of Good Women, 137, from F. sophisierie, 
‘sophistry,* Cot. Also sophist-ie, from L. sophisticus, which from 
Gk. oopi 9 TiK 6 i\ sophist-ie-al, sopkisi-ic-al-ly i sopkisi-ie-ate, used in 
the pp. sopkisticatid by Skelton, Garland of l^aurell, 1 10, from Late L. 
uiphisticdtu$,yip. of sophiiiicare, to corrupt, adulterate ; cf ‘ sophisticate 
and countreicted ; * Maundeville, Trav. ch. v. p. 52. Also sophism 
(used by Frith as above), from F. sophisme, ‘a sophisme, fallacy, 
trick of philosophy,* Cot., which from h, sophisma ~ Gk. auifna/ta, 
a device, captious argument. Also philosophy, q.v. 

SOFH'Y’, a (former) title of the Shah of Peisia. (Pers.— Arab.) 
In Shak. Merch. Vcn. ii. t. 25 ; Tw. Nt. ii. 5. 197. — Pers. Safi, us(‘d 
as a title, a. I). 1505-1736; ‘so named from Ismael Snji, the fir.>.t 
monarch of this house . . from a private ancestor of that prince, 
called Safiyii'd’din (the purity of religion), who was contemporary 
with Tamerlane ;* Rich. Diet. p. 938. — Arab, safiy, pure. ^ Not 
to be confused with Su^, a Moslem mystic ; from Arab, sufiy, in- 
telligent. See Devic; and Notes on E. Etym., p. 273. But see 
Yule, who says that Safi was also a Sujl (devotee). 

BOPORIl^ROUS, causing or inducing sleep. (L.) ‘ Sopori- 

ferous medicines: * Bacon, Nat. Hist, i 975. Coined by adding the 
suflix -aus (projierly = F. -«/je, from L. -dsus) to L. so/dri/er, sleep- 
inducing. —L. sopari-, dccl. stem of so/^or, sleep; and -fer, bringing, 
from ferre, cognate with £. Bear, verb. p. L. sopor is from 
.^SWEP, to sice]), ajipcaring in Skt. svap, to sleep, Gk. vwyot, slec]), 
AS. stuefen, a dream; see Brugmann, i. $ 31:1. Sec soporific and 
somniferous. 

SOFOBIFIC, inducing sleep. (L.) * .SVi/orj/fe or anodyne vir- 
tues;' Locke, Human Understanding, b. ii. c. 23 (K.). A coined 
word, as if from L. *sopnrificus ; from sopdri-, decl. stem of sopor, 
sleep ; and ficus, causing, from facere, to make. See SoporiferoUB 
and Fact. And see Somniferous. 

SOFRAiNO, tlie highest kind of female voice. (Itnl.-L.) A 
musical term. — Ital. soprano, * soveraigne, supreme, also, the treble in 
musicke;' Florio.— Late L. .M4/)erdni/.f, soveieign ; sec Sovereign. 
Doublet, sovereign. 

SORB, the fruit of the service-tree. (F. — L.) Palsgrave has: 

* Sorbe, a kyndc of frute, [F.] .Norife.’ — L. sorhum, the fruit of the 
service-tree ; cf. sorbiis, the service-tree. See Servioe-tree. 
SORCERIT, casting of lots, divination by the assistance of evil 
spirits, magic. (F. — L.) ME. sorcerie, Chaucer, C. T. 5175 (B755) ; 
King Alisaunder, 478. —OF. sorcerie, casting of lots, magic. — OF. 
sorcier, a sorcerer. — Late L. sortiarius, a teller of fortunes liy the 
casting of lots, a sorcerer ; Late L. sortiiire, to cast lots, used A. u. 
1350 (Ducange); cf. L. sortiri, to obtain by lot. — L. sorti-, decl. 
stem of sors, a lot ; see Sort. Der. sorcer-er, Shak. Temp. iii. a. 
49, where the final -er is needlessly rejieated, just as in pouUer-er, 
upholster-er ; the form sarcer would have sufficed to represent the OF. 
sorcier mentioned above; cf. ME. sorser (for sorcer), a sorcerer; 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, R > 579 . Also soreer-ess, coined as a fern, 
form of sorcer-er by the addition of -ess (F. -esse, Lat. -is.sa, Gk. -taaa) 
to the short form sorcer as appearing in sorcer-y; the ME. sorceresse 
occurs in Gower, ( 1 . A. iii. 49; bk. vi. 1434; from AF. sorceresse, 
French Chron. of London (Camden .Soc.), p. 3. 

BORDl^, dirty, mean, vile. (F. — L.) In Spenser, F. Q. v. 5. 23. 
— h. surdide, ‘sordid;’ Cot. — 1 .. sordidus, vile, mean, orig. dirty.- 
L. sordi-, fri)m sordes, dirt, sinuttiness, orig. blackness; allied to 
Kuu. sor’, fdth. Si;e Brugmann, i. p. 1092. Der. sordid-ly, -ness. 
SORE, wounded, tender or susceptible of jiain, grieved, severe. 
(E.) MI',, .sor (with long o), grievous, Ancren Kiwle, p. 208, 1 . 2; 

commoner as .s,.rt' (dissyllabic), adverb, Chaucer, C. T. 7961 (E85). 
AS. snr, painful ; Grein, ii. 391 ; the change from a to long o being 
regular, as in same, hone, from AS. stun, 6 dn. 4- Du. zeer, sore; also 
as adv. sorely, very much ; Iccl. «lrr, sore, .aching ; Swed. .’■dr ; OUG. 
ser, wounded, painful; cf. OlIG. srro, mod. G. sehr, surely, ex- 
tremely, very ; (i. ver-sehren, to wound, lit. to make sore. p. All 
from Tout, type *sairoz, sore ; Fick, iii. 313. Cf. Dlrish sdetk, soetk, 
tribulation. Der. sore, adv., ME. sore, AS. sare, Grein; sore-ly, 
sore-ness. Also sore, sb., ong. a neuter sb., and merely the neuter of 
the adjective, occurring in AS. .s.ir (Grein), cognate with Uu. zeer, 
Icel. sar, Swed. sdr, Goth, sair, GHG. sir, all used as sbs. Also 
sorr-y, q. v. 

SORbBL (i \ a plant allied to the dock. ( F. - MIIG.) ‘ Surell, 
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an herbe;' Palsgrave. -OF, sorel, ‘the herb sorrell or sour-dock;' 
Cot. Mod. F. surelle (Litlre). So named from its sour taste; 
formed with the suffix -el (L. -ellus) from MUG. sur (G. sauer), 
sour, cognate with E. Sour, q.v. Hence also we find AS. sire, 
sorrel, Cockayne’s Leechdoms, Gloss, to vol. il ; from AS. jur, 

^IbORREIi (2), of a reddish-brown colour. (F.— Teut.) ‘ Sorrell, 
colour of an horse, sorrel ; * Palsgrave. He also gives : ‘ Sorell, a 
yonge bucke ; ’ this is properly a buck of the third year, spelt sorel, 
h. L. L. iv. 2. 60, and doubtless named from its colour. M E. sowrell, 
B<K)k of St. Albans, fol. e4.-(3F. sorel, a sorrel horse ; Chanson de 
Rohind ,1379. A dimin. form from OF. sor, a sorrel horse, id. 1 943 ; l\ 
saur, adj. ‘ sorrell of colour, whence harenc sour, a red herring,’ Cot. 
Hence saure, sb. m., ‘ a sorrell colour, also, a sorrell horse; ’ id. Cf. 
Ital. soro, a sorrel horse, also siielt sauro ; see Dicz. — Low G. soor, 
sear, dried, dried or withered u]); Du. zoor, ‘drv, withered, or seanr,’ 
Hexham ; cognate with E. Sear, adj., q.v. 1 he reference is to the 
brown colour of withered leaves; cf. SliJikespeare’s ‘the sear, the 
yellow leaf,’ Macb. v. 3. 23. The F. knrenc saur, explained by Cot- 
grave as a red herring, meant originally a dried herring; indeed 
CoL also gives F. sorer, ‘ to dry in the smoak,’ formed from Low G. 
soar. See soures, sorrels; Chaucer, Book of the Duchess, 429. 
BORROW, grief, allliction. (E.) ME. sonve, Chaucer, C. T. 
1221 (A 1219); also sor^e, Will, of Shoreham, p. 32, 1 . 7. AS. »org, 
sork, sorrow, anxiety ; gen. dat. and acc. sorge (whence ME. sor^e, 
sorwe) ; Grein, ii. 465. -fDu. zorg, care, anxiety ; Icel. sorg, care ; 
Dan. and Swed. sorg] (i. sorge; Goth, saurga, sorrow, grief ; whence 
saurgan, to grieve. p. All from Teut. type *sorga, f., care, solici- 
tude; Fick, iii. 329. Related to Lithu.m. sirgti (i p. s. pr. sergu), 
to be ill, to suffer; whence sarginti, to take care of a sick person, 
like G. sorgen, to take care of. And cf. OJrish serg, sickness, 
y. It is quite clear that sorrow is entirely unconnected with sore, of 
which the orig. Teut. tyjie was *saiToz, fiom a -^SET (probably ‘ to 
wound'); but tiie two words were so confused in English at an early 
pericxl that the word sorry owes its present sense to that confusion ; 
see Sorry. Der. sorrow-ful, answering to AS. sorgful, Grein, ii. 
466 ; sorrow-ful-ly, sorrow-fnl-nrss. 

SORRY, sore in mind, afliicted, grieved. (E.) Now regarded ns 
closely connected with sorrow, with w'hich it has no etymological 
connexion at all, though doubtless the confusion between the words 
is of old standing. The spelling sorry with two r’s is etymologically 
wrong, and due to the shortening of the o ; the o was orig. long ; 
and the true form is sor-y, which is nothing but the sb. sore with the 
suffix -y (AS. -ig), formed exactly like ston-y from stone, bon-y fro n 
bone, and gor-y from gore (which has not yet liecn turned into gorry'j. 
VVe find the spelling sonrye ns late as in Stanyhursl, tr. of Virgil, 
A^ii. ii. 651, cd. Arl^-r, ]). O4, 1 . 18. The orig. sense was wounded, 
affiicted, and hence miserable, sad, pitiable, as in the expression ‘ in 
a sorry plight.’ Gf. ‘a salt and sorry j jiainfulJ rheum;' Oth. iii. 
4. 51. MK sory (with long 0 and one r), often with the mod. sense 
of sorrowful; ‘A’or/ for her synnes,’ P. Plowman, B. x. 75. Also 
sjiclt sary, Pricke of Conscience, 3468. AS. sdrig, sad ; ‘ siirig for 
his synmim ’ ~ sorry for his sins, Grein, ii. 392; sar-nys, sorrow, 
lit. soreness, A^lfric’s .Saints' Lives, vi. 321. Cf. sar-lic, lit. sore- 
like, used with the sanre sense of ' sad.’ Formed with suffix -ig (as 
in stdn-ig -- ston-y) from AS. sdr, a sore, rieut. sb., due to the adj. 
sar, sore. See Sore. Cognate wtmls ajipenr in Du. zeerig, full of 
sores, Swed. ^hn'g, sore ; words which preserve the orig. sense. Der. 
sorri-ly, sorri-ness. 

SORT, a lot, class, kind, species, order, manner. (F. — L.) ' Sorte, 
a slate, sorte;’ Palsgrave. A fern, sb., corresponding to which is 
the masc. sb. sort, a lot, in Chaucer, C. T. 846 (A 844). — OF. sor/e, 
sb. fern. ‘ sort, manner, form, fashion, kind, quality, calling ; ’ Cot. 
Related to F. sort, sb. masc. 'a lot, fate, luck,’ &c. ; id. Cf. Ital. 
sorta, sort, kind, sorte, fate, destiny ; Florio gives only sorte, ‘ chance, 
fate, fortune, also the slate, qualitie, function, calling, kinde, voca- 
tion or condition of any man,’ whence the notion of sort ( = kind) 
easily follows. ‘ Sort was frequently used in the sense of a company, 
assemblage (as in Spenser, F. Q. vi. 9. 5), as lot is in vulgar lan- 
guage ; ’ Wedgwood. All the forms arc ultimately due to L. sortem, 
acc. of sors, lot, destiny, chance, condition, 8t.ate. Probably allied 
to serere, to connect, and to series, order ; see Series. Brugmann, 
i. k 516 (i). Der. sort, verb, L. L. L. i. 1. 261 ; as-sort, q.v. ; ron- 
5or/, q.v. Also sort-er, sb. ; sort-ance, 2 ITcn. IV, iv. 1. 11 ; sorc- 

fr y, 4. v^ 

SORTIE, a sally of troops. (F.— L.) A modem military term, 
and mere French. — F. sortie, ‘ an issue, going forth ; ’ Cot. F'em. of 
sorti.^ ‘issued, gone forth,’ id. ; which is the pp. of sorrir, ‘to issue, 
sally,’ id. Cf. Span, surtida, a sally, sortie ; from. Span, surtir, * to 
rise, rebound,’ Minsheu, obsolete in this sense. Also Ital. sortita, a 
sally; from sort ire, to make a sally, go out. p. According to 
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Diez and othen, Ital. sor/ire, to sally, is quite a different word from 
sortirt, to elect (the latter being plainly connected with L. sorTfrl, 
to obtain by lot) ; whereas Ital. sor/irr, to sally, MSpan. snr/ir, to 
rise, answer to a L. type *surrectire, to rouse or rise up, formed 
from turrectunif supine of surgery, to rise ; see Bouroe* We may 
farther note Ital. sor/o, used as the pp. of sorgerr, to rise ; showing 
that the contraction of *surreetire to sortire presents no difficulty ; 
cf^. ^pan. surlo, pp. of surgir, to rise ; and see Resort. 

SOT, a stupid fellow, a drunkard. (E.) MIC. sot, in early use ; 
Layamon, 144a ; Ancren Kiwle.p. 66 , 1 . i ; in the sense of 'foolish.* 
We find sot- ship, i. e. folly, in the A. S. Chron. an. 1131 ; 

cd. Earle, p. 260, 1 . 8. Spelt so//, /Elfric, Saints* Lives, 13. 132. 
The entry ‘ Sottus, so/,’ is in an A. S. Glossary of the ixth ccntuiy; 
in Voc. 316. 7; also ‘Stolidos, so/,* in Napier’s Glosses, 56. 173. 
Prob. a true Tcut. word, though first appearing in the Late L. 
sottus, ah. A. D. 800 (Ducange) ; whence also F. so/. ^. We also 
find MDu. zot, 'a foole or a sot,* Hexham; and MHG. so/e. 
y. Franck connects it with Du. zwei-sen, to tattle, to brag, G. 
schwaizen, to tattle ; from *soi~, weak grade of *swet^. It is known 
that Theodulf, bishop of Orleans, punned upon the words Scotus 
and sottus {Scot and so/), in a letter to Charles the Great; see 
Ducange, s. v. sottus. ^ Distinct from Span, zote, a blockhead, 
Ital. zoiico, for which see Korting, § 4700. Der. sott-ish, sott-isk~Iy, 
sott-isk-ness. 

son, a French copper coin, five centimes. (F. — L.) Merely bor- 
rowed from F. SOM ; Cotgrave uses sous as an E. word.— OF. so/, 
later sou, * the sous, or h'rench shilling, whereof ten make one of 
ours ; * Cot. The value varied. — L. solidus, adj. solid ; also, as sh., 
the name of a coin, still preserved in the familiar symbols /. s. </. ( = 
librae, sfdidi, denarii). See Solid and Soldier. Der. soldier, q. v. 
SOITBRETTE, a maid-servant, in French comedy. (F.— Prov. 
— L.) V.souhrelte ^see liatzfcld). — Prov. sut/Are/o, fern, of soubret, 
affected ; allied to soubra, vb., to pass over, leave on one side, also 
to exceed, surpass. —L. superare, to surpass, surmount. — superus, 
upper ; allied to super, above ; see Super- (prefix). Cf. the E. 
phr. ‘ a superior person.* 

SOUBRIQUET, a nickname ; set; Sobriquet. 
BOUCHONQ, a kind of tea. (Chinese.) Yule (p. 691) explains 
it from Cantonese siu-ckuug, for Chin. siao~ckung, ‘little sort.’ 
Douglas (Diet, of Amoy vernacular) gives it as si 6 ’cki 6 ng-U, 
souchong tea; and explains ckiong as meaning, literally, ‘ seed.* 
SOUGH. a sighing sound, as of wind in trees. (.Scand.) Stany- 
hurst has sowghing, sb., tr. of Virgil, JEn, ii. 631, ed. Arlrer, p. 63. 

‘ My heart, for fear, gae sougk for sough;* burns, battle of Sheriff- 
muir, 1 . 7. We also find ME. swougk, Chaucer, C. T. 1981 (A 1979), 
3619; lietter swogh, as in Morte Arthure, ed. brock, 759, where it 
lias the sense of ‘ swaying motion ; ’ formed as a sb. from the A.S. 
verb swiigan, to sound, resound, make a noise, as in swiigaO u/indas-T 
the winds whistle; Grein, ii. 516. [The AS. sb. is stuig, with 
mutation of o to e.] Cf. OSax. swbgan, to rustic (Heliand); Icel. 
-sugr, as in arn-sugr, the rushing sound of an eagle’s wings. 
Probably (like sigh, .soft) of imitative origin. See Surf. 

SOULi, the seat of life and intellect in man. (E.) ME. soule. 
Chancer, C. T. 9010 thl 11,^4): also saule, Layamon, 27634; gen, 
sing, soule, Gower, C. A. i. 39 ; prol. 1052 ; pi. soulen, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 30, 1. j6. as. satoel, idwnl, sdwul ; also sdu/l, sawle; gen. 
sing, sawle; Grein, ii. 392. 4 * Du. ziel; Dan. sjeel; Swed. sjal; G. 
seele; Goth, saiwala. p. All from Teut. type *saiwa/dn-, f., the 
soul. See brugmann, i. § 200. Der. soul-ed, high-soul-ed, soul-less. 
BOXTHD (i), adj., whole, perfect, healthy, strong. (£,) ME. 
sound, Chaucer, C. T. 5570 (b 1150). AS. sund, sound; Grein, ii. 
494.<4 Du. gezond (with prefix ge-) ; Swed. and Dan. sund ; G. 
gesund (with prefix ge-). by some connected with L. sdnus, used 
with like meanings ; sec Bane, but it is rather for *swuHdoz, from 
the weak grade sumn/- of Teut. *su'en/-, whence Teut. *swen/oz, 
Got h, sw intks, AS. swi/, Strong. Der. 'iouud-ly, sound-ness, 

SOUETD (2), a stiait of the sea, narrow passage of water. (£.) 
ME. sound. King Horn, 628, in Ritson’s Met. Romances, ii. 117; 
spelt sund. Cursor Mundi, 621. AS. sund, (i) a swimming, (2) 
power to swim, (3) a strait of the sea, so called because it could be 
swum across; Grein, ii. 494. Hence AS. sund-hengest, a 'sound- 
horse,* i.c. a 8hip.+Icel., Don., Swed., and G. sund. p. From 
the Teut. type *swum- 6 oz ; formed, with suffix - 6 oz, from mum-, 
weak grade of AS. swimman, to swim ; see Swim. Fick, iii. 362. 
Der. sound, the swimming-bladder of a fish ; spelt sounds. Prompt. 
Parv. p. 466; this is merely another sense of the same word; 
Shetland soond ; MDan. sund ; cf. Icel. sund-tnagi, lit. sound-maw, 
the swimming-bladder of a fish. 

SOUND (3). a noise. (F.-L.) The final d (after «) is ex- 
crescent, just as in the vulgar gawnd for gown, in the nautical use of 
bound for ME. houn (ready), and in the obsolete round, to whisper, 
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for roun. ME. soun, Chancer, C. T. 4983 (B 563) ; King Ali- 
saundcr, 772 ; spelt son. Will, of Faleme, 39. — F. son, a : 
Cot.— L. conufn, acc. of sonus, a sound. ^Skt. svana-, Mund; Ah. 
ge-min (<*4fuen-), melody. From ^SWEN, to sound, resold; 
cf. Skt. svan, to sound; Fick, i. 256. Brugmann, ii. % Sljjj* 
sound, verb, ME. sounen, Chaucer, C. T. 567 (A 5 ^ 5 )» fro® F. 
sonner, L. sondre. Also see son-ata, sonn-et, son-or-ous, per-son, 
par-son, as-son-ant, con-son-ant, dis-son-ant, re-son-ant, re-sound, 
uni-s on. 

SOUND (4), to measure the depth of water with a plummet, to 
probe, test, try. (F. — Scand. ) ‘ I sownde, as a schyppe-man sowndeth 
m the sec with his plommet to knowe the deppeth of the see, 
pilote;* Palsgrave. ME. sounden, Chaucer, Troil. ii. 535.— F. 
sonder, 'to sound, prove, try, feel, search the depth of;* Cot., cf. 
sotide, ' a mariner's sounding-plummet,* id. p. Diez supposes 
that this answers to a L. form *subundare, to submerge ; a similar 
contraction ])Ossibly occurs in the instance of sombre as connected 
with sub umbra. Ii so, the etymology is from J... sub, under ; and 
unda, a wave; see Bub- and Undulate. y. but the Span. 
sonda means, not only a sounding-line, but also a sound or channel ; 
and it is far more likely that the F. sonder was from the sb. sonde, 
and that this was taken from the Scand. word sund, a narrow strait 
or channel of water ; see Sound (2). This seems to be corroborated 
by the following entries in iElfric’s Glossary, pr. in Voc. 182. 34, 
35 ; ‘ bolidis, sundgyrd ; * and ‘ Cataprorates, sund-line* So also ; 

‘ bolidis, sundgyrd in scipe, ddSe rap, i. met-rdp * — a sounding-rod in 
a ship, or a rope, i.e. a measuring ro^ie ; id. 358. 17. Here bolidis 
represents Gk. fioXis (gen. fioXlSm), a missile, a sounding-lead ; and 
sMnd-gyr(/= sound -yard, i.c. sounding-rod. Similarly snnd-line must 
mean a sounding-line, let down over the prow (icard trp^pav). 
Moreover sund-gerd is a very old word, as it occurs in the Corpus 
Gloss. 319 (8th cent.). There is always a probability in favour of 
a nautical term licitig of Scand. or E. origin, but it is remarkable 
that there is no tiace of the verb except in French, Span., and 
Portuguese ; so that we may have taken the verb from French ; 
while this again was borrowed from the Scand. s«nd— AS. sund, 
a sound. Der. sound-ing. 

SOUNDER, a herd of wild swine. (E.) ‘ Sotender, a term used 
by hunters for a company of wild bores;’ Phillips (1658). [Not 
a single boar, as sometimes erroneously said.] MK sounder, 
Gawain and Grene Knight, 1440. AS. swior; ONorthumb. sunor, 
Luke, viii. 32 ; OMerc. suner. Matt. viii. 32 (Rushworth MS.). 
+OHG. swaner, a sounder. See Notes on E, Etym., p. 274. 
SOUP, the juice or liquid obtained from boiling bones. See., 
se.*isoned. (F.— Teut.) In Pope, Moral Essays, iv. 162. — F. soupe, 
‘a sop, potage or broth, brewis;* Cot. — F. souper, ‘ to sup;’ Col. 
— J^w G. supen, to sup ; cf. Du. zuipen, AS. supan ; see Bup. 
SOUR, having an acid taste, bitter, acrid. (E.) * Sour don),* 
leaven; Wyclif, Matt. xiii. 33. AS. sfir; ' sur meolc* — sour milk, 
Voc. 129. J. 4 *Du. ZMMr; Icel. surr; Dan. suur; Swed. sur; OPIG. 
Aur; G. sauer. p. All from Teut. type *.sfiro2, sour; Fick, 

iii. 327. Further related to W. sur, sour; Russ, surovuii, raw, 
coarse, harsh, rough; Lithuan. sums, salt. Brugmann, i. § 1x4. 
Dor. sour-ly, sour-ness; sour, verb. Cor. v. 4. 18; sour-isk. Also 
sorr-el (l). 

SOURCE, rise, origin, spring. (F. — L.) ME. sours. Chancer, 
C. T. 7925 (E 49); said of the ‘rise ' of a bird in flight, id. 7520 
(D 1938). — OF. sorse, surse, sorce, surce, later source, ‘a source,* Cot. 
Here sorse is the fern, of sors, the old pp. of sordre (mod. F. sourdre), 
to rise. The OF. sordre is contracted (with intercalated d) from 
L. surgere, to rise. See Burge. Der. resource; and see sortie, 
resurrection, souse (2). 

BOUSE (i), pickle. (F.— L.) 'A soused [pickled] gurnet;* 

1 Hen. IV, iv. 2. 13. ME. sowse, souse. 'Succidium, Anglice 
souse;* Voc. 614. 20. Hence also ME. soutser, another form of 
saucer; id. 66 1. 17. In fact, souse is a mere doublet of sauce. — OF. 
souse, later sauce, 'a sauce;* see Sauoe. Der. souse, verb, to 
pickle, immerse in brine. ‘ 1 sowse fyshe, I laye it in sowse to pre- 
serve it ; ’ Palsgrave. 

BOUSE (a), BOWSE, to swoop down upon. (F.— L.) 'Spread 
thy brirad wing, and souse on all mankind ; ’ Pope, Epil. to Satires, 
Dial. ii. 15. Sec Shak. K. John, v. a. 150 ; Spenser, F. Q. i. 5. 8. 
It was a term of falconry, and orig. applied, not to the downward, 
but the upward rapid flight of a bird of prey ; see Chancer, C. T. 
7520 (D 1938) ; House of Fame, ii. 36 ; where it is spelt sours. 
But the r is lost in the Book of St. Albans, fol. d 1 , back, where 
a hawk is said to take a bird ‘ at the mount or at the souce.* This 
ME. sours is the same word as the mod. E. source. See Source. 
See Notes on E. Etym., p. 275. ^ Quite distinct from .Swed. 

SMsa, to rustle, G. sausen. See. 

SOUTH, the point of the compass where we see the sun at 
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mid-day. (K.) ME. south, Chaucer, C. T. 4913 (B 493). AS. sfid, 
Grein, ii. 492; aIso suda, sb. masc., the south, southern region; 
siidan, .ndv., from the south. 4‘i^ti. zuid, south ; zuider, southern fas 
in Zuider Zee, southern sea) ; zuiden, the south ; Teel, xi/dr, old 
form also sunnr, south; sunnan, adv., from the south; cf. su 6 rey, 
.southern island, pi. Sudreyjar, Sodor, the Hebrides.-^ Dan. syd, 
sooth, sonden, southern ; Swed. syd, south, sbder, the south, 
sunnan, the south ; OHG. sund, south, mod. G. siid; OHG. sundan, 
the south, also, from the south, (1. siiden. All from the Teut. 

base *sunth- ; perhaps allied to Bun, q. v. ^ The loss of n before 
th is regular in AS. ; so that siid is for Der. south-east, 

sottih-east-etn, south-east-er-ly ; south-west, so tth<uest-ern, south-west- 
er -ty ; south-ward (see Toward^. Also south-ern, ME. sot hem, 
Chaucer, C. T. 17333 (I 42), AS. suAertu (Grein); cognate with 
Icel. .'(wdr<zinn and (.)IIG. sundriini; sec Iforthern. Hence sou/ft- 
er-Iy, for south-ern-ly. Also southernwood, a kind of wormwood, 
AS. sH Oerne wudu, as coming from southern Europe. 

80X7 VEITIR, a remembrancer, memorial. (F. — L.) Motlcm.— 
F. souvenir, sb., ‘ a remembrance ; ’ Cot. It is merely the inhn. mood 
souvenir, ‘to remember,’ used substantively ; cf. lieisure. Pleasure. 
■■L. suhuenire, to come up to one’s aid, to occur to one's mind. —L. 
suh, under, near ; and uenire, cognate with E. come ; sec Sub- and 
Come. 

SOVEREIGN, supreme, chief, principal. (F. — L.) The g is 
well known to be intrusive ; ns if from the notion that a sovereign 
must have to do with reigning. We find * soutraigne jiower;’ 
Hamlet, ii. 2. 27 (first folio) ; hut the spelling with g docs not seem 
to be much older than about A.D. 1370, when we find soveraygne in 
Levins. I’alsgravc (a. I). 1330) has snverayne. Mli. souerein (with 
««*v), Chaucer, C. T. 6630 (D 1048). — GF. soverain (Burguy) ; 
later souverain, * soveraign, princely;’ Cot. Late L acc. super- 
iinwn, chief, principal ; formed with suffix -anus from L. super, 
above ; sec Super-. Der. sovereign, sb., a peculiar use of the adj. ; 
sovereign-ty, ME. souerainetee, Chaucer, ('. T. 6620 (D 1038), 
from OF. soverainete, later soieverainete, * soveraignty,’ Cot. Sw 
Soprano. 

SOW (1), to scatter seed, jilant. (F..) ME. sowen, Wyclif, Matt, 
xiii. 3 ; strong verb, pt. t. sew, id. xiii. 31 ; ])p. sowen, sowun, id. xiii. 
19. AS. sawan, pt. t. seow, pp. sawen ; Groin, ii. 392. The longii 
becomes long 0 by rule ; thi; pt. t. now in use is sowed, but the 
correct form is sew (in prov. F..); the like is true for the verb to 
mow (AS. fn(iu>a/i).Hhl^u. zaaijen; Icel. sa •, Dan. saa\ Swed. sA ; 
OlIG. sflwen, G. sUen ; Goth, saian. ft. All from a Tout, root 
*.si#- = Idg. ysfi, to sow. Further related to W. hau, to sow; 
I.ithuan. seti (pres. sing, seju, I sow); Kuss. sie(n/(r), to sow; L. 
serere (pt. t. se-ui, pp. sa-tum) ; Gk. iij/xi (for *(ri-arj-iu), 1 send, 
throw. The orig. sense of the rofit was jirob. ‘to cast.’ limgmann, 
I- 1.32, 310. Der. see-d, q.v. ; and, from the same root, .se-min-af, 
dis-se-min-ate. 

BOW (2), a female pig; an oblong piece of metal in a lump larger 
than a pig of metal. (E.) ME. sowe, Chaucer, C. T. 2021 (A 2019) ; 
spelt zo^e (for soghe), Aycnbite of Inwyt, p. 61 ; suwe, Ancren 
Kiwle, p. 204. The w is substituted for an older g. AS. sugu, 
contracted form «m; Grein, ii. 492.4* Du. zog; Icel. syr; Dan. $0; 
Swed. sugga, so\ OHG. s«; G. sau. Also \V. hwch; Irish suig; 
L. sus; _Gk. vs or oOs; Zend, hu, a boar (Fick, i. 8or). All from 
thc^SU, to produce; as in .Skt. su, to generate, to produce, sush, 
to bring forth ; from the prolific nature of the sow. 2. In the 
sense of ‘a large mass of metal,* see explanation under Pig; we 
find 'sowe of lecrl* in I’alsgrave. Per. sow-thistle, sowethystell 
(Palsgrave) ; AS. sugefiistel. Gloss, to vol. iii. of A. S. Leechdoms, 
ed. Cockayne; als o soil (2). And sec swine, 

SOWANB, SO WENS, flummery ; made by steeping the husks 
of oatmeal in water. (C.l * Sowens, with butter instead of milk to 
them, is always The Halloween Supper;’ Hums, note to last st. of 
Halloween. Pronounced (sunvonz). — Gael, sughan, ‘the juice of 
sowens;’ Maclcod. — Gael, sitgh, juice; allied to sugh, vb., to drain, 
to suck in.+L. sagire, to suck ; AS. sucatt, to suck ; cf. AS. sorfan, 
to soak. The sense is ‘ soakings.’ 

BOY, a kind of sauce. (Japanese.) ‘ Japan, from whence the true 
soy comes;’ W. iJampier, A New Voyage, ed. 1699, ii. pt. i. p. 28. 
And see tr. of Thunberg's Travels, vol. iv. p. 121, ed. 1795 (Todd). 

* 'The Japanese . . . prepare with them [the seeds of the Dtdichos 
soja, a kind of bean ] the sauce termed sooja, which has been cor- 
rupted into^ soy ;’ I'inglish Cyclopiedia. The Jaiianese word is 
propierly shoyu, which is the name for the sauce made from a liean 
called daidzu. See Notes on E. Etym., p. 277 ; C. P. G. Scott, 
Malayan Words, p. 65. 

SFAt a place where there is a spring of mineral w.ater. (Belgium.) 
Called spaw in Johnson’s Diet., and in Bailey, ed. 1733. The name, 
now generally used, is taken from that of Spa, in Belgium, S.W. of 

f. 


Liege, where there is a mineral spring, famous evm in the 1 7th cen- 
tury. * The spaw in Germany ; ’ Fuller’s Worthies, Kent. ‘ Spaw, 
Spa, a town in Liege, famous for medicinal waters ; ’ Coles* Diet., 
cd. 1684. ‘The5r/)<ia>e;*Gascoigne, Works, ed.IIazlitt, 1.376(1572). 

SPACE. room, interval, distance. (F. — L.) ME. space (dis- 
syllabic), Assumption of Mary, ed. Lnmby, 178 ; Chaucer, C. T. 35. 
— F. espace, ‘space;* Cot.-L. spatium, a space; lit. ‘that which is 
enlarged ; ' cf. Skt. sphay, to swell, increase, sphata-, enlaiged. See 
Spe^ Der. space, verb ; spac-i-ous, from F. spacieux (for which 
Cfot. has ‘ spatieux, spacious ’), from h. spatiosus, roomy ; spac-i- 
Qus-ly, spac-i-ous-ness. . ^ The prefixed e in F. espace is due to the 
difficulty of sounding words beginning with sp in French ; in English, 
where there is no such difficulty, the e is dropped. 

SPADE (r), on instrument to dig with. (E.) ME. spade (dis- 
syllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 533 (A 353) ; Ancren Riwle, p. 384, 1. 16. 
AS. sptedu; ‘ Vanga, vel fossorium, spaedu',' Voc. 333. 39; later 
spade, id. 350. 26. Alsospadu, id. 106. 19.+DU. spade', Icel. «/>a0x; 
Dan. and Swed. spade ; G. spate, spaten ; Gk. anABij, a broad blade, 
of wood or metal, a sixitula, blade of an oar, blade of a sword, 
spathe or .sheath of a flower (whence L spatha was borrowed, which 
further gave rise to F. epee, OF. espee, a sword). Der. spade (at 
cards) ; spaddle, the same word as paddle (2), q.v . ; spat -u-la, q.v.; 
spad-iUe, spelt spadillio in Poi)C, Rape of the Lock, iii. 49, the ace of 
spades at the g.ame of quadrille, F. spadille, borrowed from Span. 
espadilla, a small sword, the ace of spades, dimin. ofspada, a sword, 
from L. spntha< (ik. cnrd9^. And see epaulet. 

SPADE (2), a suit at cards. (Span.— L. — Gk.) The name 
spade is really a substitution for the Spanish name espada, meaning 
(1) a sword, (2) a spade at cards ; compare the etymology ot spadille, 
given under Spade (i). The Spanish cards have swords tor spades ; 
see Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, b. iv. c. 2, § 20; Archxologia, viii. 
*.35* ^ Spade (1) and spade (2) are cognate, though one is E., 

and the other (ik. 

SPALPEEN, a mean fellow. (Irish.) * The poor harvest-men 
who now pass in troops from Ireland to England are now called 
spalpeens, with a show of contempt or disrespect ; ’ MS. ab. 1740, in 
N. and Q. 3 S. viii. 307. And see under Huckten in Davies, Suppl. 
(iiossary. Sometimes introduced into novels relating to Ireland. * 
Irish spailpin, a mean fellow, rascal, stroller ; from spailp, a beau, 
also pride, self-conceit.*f Gael, spailpean, a bean, fop, mean fellow; 
from spailp, ]>ride, self-conceit; cf. spailp, verb, to strut, walk 
affectedly. 

SPAN, to measure, extend over, grasp, embrace. (E.) ME. 
spannen, very rare. ‘ Thcniie the kinge spanes his spere ’ * then the 
king grasps his spear ; Avnwyng of Arthur, st. xiii. 1. 1. AS. spannan 
(pt. t. sperm), to bind ; gespannan, to bind, connect ; Grein, ii.467, i. 
456.4-OlIG. spannan, to extend, connect, a strong verb, pt. t. spian ; 
hence G. spannen, weak verb. i''urther related words ap[)ear in the 
Du. spannen, pt. t. spande (weak), but pp. gespannen (strong), to 
stretch, span, put horses to; Dan. speende (for .s/>(cnne), to stretch, 
strain, span, buckle ; Swed. spiinna, to stretch, strain, draw, extend ; 
Teel, spenna {^^spannja, a causal form), to span, clasp. p. All 
from tlte Teut. verb *spannan-, to extend, orig. a reduplicating verb 
with pt. t. *spespann ; Fick, iii. 352. The base SPAN is extended 
fnim i^SPA, to span, extend ; cf. Gk. ovativ, to draw, draw out ; 
Brugmnnn, ii. § 661. Perha]>s allied to Spin. Der. span, sb., a 
space of about 9 inches, the space from the end of the thumb to the 
end of the little finger when the fingers are most extended, also, the 
stretch of an arch or a space of time, from AS. span (better spann) ; we 
find ‘ span, vel hand-hred* <=$,^0x1, or hand-brcadlh, in Voc. X38. n ; so 
also Du. span, Icel. spOnn, Dan. spand (for spann), Swed. spann, G. 
spanne. Ilence span-long, Ben Jonson, Sad Shepherd, Act ii. sc. 2, 
1. 23 from end ; span-counter, a game, 2 Hen. VI, iv. 2. 166. ^ For 
span-new, sec that word, which is unconnected with the present one. 

8PANCEL, a kind of fetter for a horse or cow. (£.) Rav has : 

* Spancel, a rope to tyc a cow’s hinder legs ; ’ as a N. Country Word. 
From MK spann-en, to tie, fasten; and the eanivalent of AS. sal, 
ME. sol, prov. E. sole, a rope. The latter vowel is prob. due to AS. 
sml-an, vb., to lie (for *sal-ian), ot to Icel. seil, a rope ; cf. prov. E. 
seal, to bind with a rope. 4* Du. spansel, G. spannseil, a spancel. See 
Notes on E. Etym., p. 277. 

SPANDREL^ the triangular space included between the arch of 
a doorway, &c., and a jiarl of a rectangle formed by the outer mould- 
ings over and beside it. (F.— L.) History obscure ; an architectural 
term. Older forms spaundre (llalliwell) ; splaundrel (Ogilvie’s 
Diet.). Lit. ‘ level space.* From OF. esplan-er, to flatten, to level. 
— L. ex, out; and planare, to make flat, from plattus, flat; see 
Plain and Eqxlanade. The F. sb. was prob. founded on Ital. 
spianatrtra, a levelling (Barretti). 

SPANGLE, a small plate of shining metal. (E.) ME. spangtl, 
of which the sense seems to have been a lozenge-shaped spangle 
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nsed to ornament a bridle ; see Prompt. Parv., p. 313, note 3, and 
p. 467, note 1 . It is the dimin. of spang, a metal fastening ; with suffix 
.e/ (which is commonly French, but occasionally English, as in kern- 
el from corn). * Our plumes, our spangs and al our queint aray ; * 
Gascoigne, Steel Glas, 377 ; ‘ With glittering spangs that did like 
starres appeare,’ Spenser, F. Q. iv. ii. 45. AS. sponge, a metal 
clasp or fastening, Grcin, ii. 467; also id. i. 456.+MDU. 

sponge; *een spange van metael, a thinne peece of mettle, or a 
spangle ; ’ Hexham ; ' een spange-maecker, a buckle-maker or a 
spangle-maker,’ id. ; led. spong, explained by ‘ siiangle,' though it 
seems rather to mean a clasp; G. spange, a lirooch, clasp, buckle, 
ornament. fi. Cf. Gk. atftrjn-ovv, to bind tight, pinch in ; o^lyyetv, 
to bind tight, o^iyK-nip, a lace, l)and. 

SFAINTEli, a Sp.'uiish dog. (F. — Span.— L.) ME. spaniel, 
Chaucer, C. T. 5849; spelt spaynel in live MS.S., Group D, 267; 
spanejeole, Voc. 638. 10. Cf. ME. Spnynyell, a Spaniard, I'revisa, 
tr. of Higdcn, iv. 419. — OF. espagnenl, ‘a spaniel;’ Cot.— SjJan. 
espaHol, Spanish. — Spean. Espafla, Spain. — L. Hispania, Sp.ain. The 
origin of the name of the country is unknown. 

BFAKK, to beat or slap. (M) * Spank, a hard slap; to move 
energetically ; Spanker, a man or animal very large, or excessively 
active ; Spanking, large, lusty, active,’ &c. ; llalliwell. An E. word, 
though not found in old authors.+NFrics. and Dan. spanke, to strut, 
to stalk ; Low G. spakkern , speukern, to run and spring about quickly, 
p. From a Tcut. base SPAK, significant of quick motion or violent 
action ; cf. EFries. spoken, to split, burst with heat. Der. spank-er, 
an after-sail in a Ixirqne. 

SPAN-NEW, entirely new. (.Scand.) ME. spanneuie, Hoyelok, 
968 ; Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1663 ; spou-neowe, K. Alisaundcr, 4055. 
(The term is prob. Scand., not IC ; otherwise we should rather have 
expected a form sjmn-new or spnn-netv, * spoon-new,* which is the cor- 
responding E. form, as will ajjiicar.) — lcel. spannyr, also spanyr, 
span-new ; coin]iounded oispann, a chip, shaving, made by a plane, 
knife, or axe ; and nyr, new, cognate with E. New, q. v. Another 
sense of Teel, sponn is .a spoon ; see Spoon. 4 ‘MIl(L sfanmme ; from 
MUG. G. span, a chip, splinter, and nuwe or ueu, new. p. We 
also use the phrase spick and span new, which is also of Scand. origin; 
sec the very numerous phrases of this character in .Swed. dialects, as 
given by Kiel/., who instances spik-sp&ngende ny, completely new, 
answering to Swed. till splint oeh spSn ny, with its varying forms 
spingsphngandc ny, sprittsprHngande ny, splittspdngande ny, and 18 
more of the same character. So also 1 )u. spiks^ldernietm, lit. spick- 
and-spill-new ; since speld is a spill or splinter. .So also Swed. 
spillerny, lit. spill-new. So also Dan. splinterny, lit. splinter-new. 
The Swed. and Du. spik arc forms of Spike ; hence spick and span 
»«!(/- spike and chip new. All the terms ‘ signify fresh from the 
hands of the workman, fresh cut from the block, chip and splinter 
new ; ’ Wedgwood. 

SFAB (I'l, a beam, bar, rafter; a general term for yards, gaffs, 
&c. (E.) ME. sparre (dissyllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 992 (A 990). 
The AS. sb. is not found, but the word isdoulitless E. ; we find the 
derived verb sparrian, to fasten with a bar, to bolt, as in ‘ gesparrado 
dure’ — the door being fastened. Matt. vi. 6 (Lindisfarne MS.).+l)u. 
spar; Icel. sparri; l).in. and .Swed. sparre; OllG. sparro; MH(L 
sparre ; G. sparren. C'f. also Gael, and Irish sparr, a spar, joist, 
beam, rafter (from E.). p. The orig. sense seems to have Ireen 
stick or i>ole ; perhaps related to Spear, q. v. Der, spar, verb, to 
fasten a door, bar it, P. Plowman, B. xix. 162 (footnote). 

8FAR (2), a kind of mineral. (E.) An old prov. I'« mining-term ; 
spelt sparr in Manlove’s I .iberties and Customs of the Lead-mines, 
A. 1>. 1653, 1 . 265 (E. D. S. Gloss. B. 8). AS. speer, found in the 
compound spar stan (spar-stone) ; ‘ Creta argentea, spwr-stan ; ’ Voc. 
*46. 23 ; ‘ Gipsns, spxren,' id. 24. 20 (8th cent). Cf. G. sparkalk, 
plaster. p. The true G. name is spat or spath ; which is a different 
word. Der. sparr-y. 

SFAB (3), to box with the hands, lispute, wrangle. (F.— TeuL) 
‘ To sparre, as cocks do, confligere;* Levins (1570). It was thus a 
term in cock-fighting, and orig. used of striking with the spurs, as 
cocks do. —OF. esparer, ‘to fling or yerk out with the heels, as a 
horse in high manage ; ’ C!ot. Mod. F. eparer, little used (Littri) ; 
which Idttre connects with Ital. sparare, of which one sense is * to 
kick ; ’ but this must be a different word from Ital. sparare ( — L. 
exparare), to unfurnish, to let off a gun. p. I suppose OF. 
esparer to be of Teut. origin ; cf. Low G. sparre, sb., a struggling, 
striving, Bremen Wbrterbuch, iv. 945. Cf. G. sick sperren, to strug- 
gle against, resist, oppose. Perhaps allied to Lithuan. spirti, to 
stamp, kick, strike out with the feet, resist. Sec Spur, Spiim. 
Der. sparr-er.sparr-ing. 

SFABABIiE, a kind of headless nail used for boots. (E.) A 
contraction of sparrow-bill ; the old name. ‘And sparrowbils to 
clout Pan’s shoone; ’ (1629) T. Dckkcr, London’s Tempe (The Song). 


BFABE, frugal, scanty, le.in. (E.) ME. spar (ran) : * vpon 
spare wyse*— in a sparing manner, temperately; Gawain and the 
(irenc Knight, 901. AS. spar, spare, sparing, as a gloss to L./flrci«, 
Liber Scintillarum, p. 52, 1 . 6 ; also found in the compounds spar- 
hynde, S{}aring, sper-lic, frugal, sparnis, frugality, all in various 
glosses (Leo) ; the derived verb sparian, to spare, is not nncommon ; 
Grein, ii. 467.^1001. sparr, sparing; Dan. spar- in sparsom, thrifty; 
Swed. spar- in sparsam ; G. s/a>- in spdrlich. Cf. L. /on#»i, little, 
pareus, sparing, pareere, to spare ; which seem to have lost initial *. 
Der. spare, verb, ME. sparen, Chaucer, C. T. 6919 (D 1337), from 
AS. sparian (Grein), as above ; cognate with Du. and G. sparen, Icel. 
and Swed. spara, Dan. spare, and pcrhaj>s allied to L. pareere. Also 
spare-ne<is, spare-rib ; spar-ing, spar-ing-ly. 

BFABK (1), a small particle of fire. (E.) ME. sparke, Havelok, 91. 
OMerc. sparea, Voc. 46. 8; AS. spearca,Ai\{n(\, tr. of Boethius, lib. iii. 
c. 12; cap. XXXV. § 5 . 4 *MDn. sparcke (Ilcxham); Low G. sparke; 
Brem. Wort. p. Perhaps so called from the crackling of a fire- 
brand, which throws out sparks ; Icel. spraka, Dan. sprage, to cradcle. 
Cf. Jdthuan. spragiti, to crackle like burning fir-wood, Gk. aiftipayos, 
a cracking, crackling. Brugmann, i. $ 531. Der. spark-le, a little 
spark, with dimin. suffix -le foT-el (cf. kern-el from corn), ME. sparcle, 
t.'haucer, C. T. 13833 (B 2095) ; also spark-le, verb, ME. sparklen, 
C. T. 2166 (A 2164). 

BFABK (a), a gay young fellow. (Scand.) In Shak. All’s Well, 
ii. 1. 25. The same word as prov. E. sprack, lively. ME. sparklich, 
adv., also spelt sprackliche ; P. I’lowman, C. xxi. 10, and footnote. — 
Icel. sparkr, lively, sprightly ; also sprakr. Hence Icel. sprakligr, 
whence ME. sprackliche, adj.+Swed. dial, sprdker, sprdk, sprdg, 
cheerful, talkative (Rietz) ; Norweg. sprak, ardent, cheerful, lively 
(Aasen). Perhaps the orig. sense was ‘talkative,’ or ‘noisy;’ 
cf. Bpeak, and Bpark (i). ^ The prov. £. sprack is pronounced 

sprag W Sir Hugh, Merry W’ives, iv. i. 84. 

BFAaBOW, a small well-known bird. (E.) ME. sparwe, Chau- 
cer, C. T. 628 (A 626) ; sparewe, W'yelif, Matt. x. 29. OMerc. 
♦i/wniwx; AS. spearwa. Matt. x. a9.<f’lcel. sporr (rare) ; Dan. spurv ; 
Swed. sparf; C>H(r. sparo (gen. sparwen), also sparwe; MllG.spar; 
whence G. sper-ling, a sparrow, with double dimin. suffix -l-ing; 
Goth, sparwa. p. All from Teut. type *sparwon-, m., a sparrow ; 
lit. ‘n flatterer;’ from ^SPER, to quiver, hence, to flutter; see 
Bpar (3). Cf. Lithuan. sparnas, a bird’s wing, a file’s fin, the leaf 
of a folding door (from the movement to and fro). Der. sparrow- 
hawk, ME. sperhauke, P. Plowman, B. vi. 199, AS. spearhafoc, Voc. 
132. 36; cf. Icel. sparrhaukr (where sparr- is the stem of sporr), 
Swed. spar fhok (from spar/), Dan. spurvehbg (from spurv\ 

BFABVEB, BFABVIBE, the canopy or tester of a bed. (F.) 
In 1473; * j sparvrmr with j pelew’ [pillow] ; York Wills, iii. 216. 
See Wares. — OF. espervier, esprevier, ‘ I’enscmble des pieces qui com- 
posent le coiicher,’ Godefroy ; but it may mean ‘ canopy.’ Apparently 
the same as OF. espervier, a sparrow-hawk, also ‘ a sweep-net’ (Cot.) ; 
hence, a canopy. Cf. Ital. sparauiere, ‘any kinde of hauke; also 
a smrvise of a bed ; ’ Florio. 

BFABBE, thinly scattered. ( 1 ..) Modern; yet the verb sparse, 
to scatter, occurs as early as 1 536 (sec Todd) ; and Spenser has 
*spersed ayre,’ F. Q. i. i. 39. — L. sparsus (for *sparg-sus); pp. of 
s/>argere, to scatter, sprinkle. — </SPERG, to sprinkle; an extension 
of 4^SPER, to scatter (Gk, onrtipfiv, for *awep-y«tv) ; see Bperxn. 
Der. sparse-ly, -ness. Also asperse, disperse, intersperse. 

BFABM, a convulsive movement. (F. — L. — Gk.) ‘Those who 
have their necks drawnc backward . . with the spastne;* Holland’s 
Pliny, b. xx. c. 5; ed. 1634, ii. 41 d; ME. spasme, Lanfrank, 
Cirurgie, p. 309, 1 . 19. — F. s/^asme, ‘the cramp;’ Cot.— L. spasmum, 
acc. of spasmus. — Gk. anaanos, a spasm, convulsion. — Gk. airaciv, to 
draw, pluck. —<^SPA, to draw. Der. spasm-od-ic, formed with suffix 
-ic from Gk. adj. irva(r/uS;5-7S, convulsive ; spasm-od-ic-al, spasm-od-ic- 
al-ly. 

SPAT (1), a blow, a slap. (E.) In Cent. Diet. Of imitative origin ; 
cf. slap, pat. 

BPAT (3), the young of shell-fish. (E.) In Cent. Diet. Formed 
from spat-, to eject, the base of spatter ; see Bpatter. And compare 
Spot ; als o Du. spat, a spot, speck, sphash. 

SFATJs, a river-flood. (F.—Teut.) ‘While crashing ice, borne 
on the roaring spate ; * Bums, Brigs of Ayr. And see Jamieson. Cf. 
Irish speid (borrowed from E. spate), a great river-flood. Also spelt 
speit. G. Douglas has spait, a torrent; cf. Verg. ^n. ii. 496. — A F. 
*«^//=OF. espoit, a spouting out (Godefroy). — EFries. speiten, 
spnUm, spoiten, WFlem. speeten, Du. spuiten, to spout ; see Bpout. 

BFATB, gaiters. (E.) Shorter for spatterdashes, gaiters to keep off 
the spatterings of mud that are dashed against the wearer ; cf- dash- 
froon/ or splash -board of a carriage. 

BPATTNB, to besprinkle, spit or throw out upon. (E.) 1 . ‘ Which 
th offended taste With spattering noise rejected ; ’ Milton, P. L. x. 
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567. Here Milton n$es it for sputter, the frequentative of Bplt (a), 

q. Y. 2. The usual sense is to Iv-spot, and it is a frequentative 
form, with suffix -er, formed from a base spat- ; cf. prov, £. sptU, to 
spit ; Kh'ries. spatten, to l>urst, By out, spirt.+Du. spatUn, to throw, 
spatter, splash. Cf. Gk. oAtvSuvij, a sling. 

SPAT uliA, a broad'biaded knife for spreading plasters. (L. — 
C:k.) Spelt spatult in IIolLnnd's Tliny, b. xxiii. c. 7 [not 17], 1. 24 
from the end. This is F. spatule, as in C'ot. «•!.. spatula, also spatkula ; 
dimin. of spatha, an instrument with a broad blade. — Gk. cnd$ij, 
a broad blade, a spatula, a jiaddle ; cognate with £. Spade (i),q.v. 
BFAVIIf, a swelling near the joints of horses, producing lameness. 
(F. — Tout.) In .Shak. Hen. VIII, i. 3. 12. ME. spavtyne, 'horsys 
maledy;' Prompt. Parv.— OF. esparvin (13th cent., in Ilatzfeld), 
MF. esparvain, ‘ a spavin in the leg of a horse,’ Cot Cf. MItal. 
spavano, ‘ a spavin,’ Florio ; Ital. spavenio ; Span, esparavan O) spavin, 
(2) a sparrow-hawk ; Port. esparavUo ; mod. F. eparvin. p. A com- 
parison of the forms (of which MItal. spavano is for sparvano) shows 
that they answer to a Late L. type *sparvduus, parallel to Late L. 
sparvarius, a sparrow-hawk (F. eparvier). And just as sparvarius is 
formed with suffix -arius fmm OlIG. sparwe, a sparrow (or is 
Latinised from OITG. sparwdri, a S]iarrow-hawk, which comes to 
the same thing), so Late L. *sparvanus is formed with suffix -iinus 
from the same Imse {sparwe). The lit. sense is, accordingly, * spar- 
row-like,’ from the hopping or bird-like motion of a horse afflicted 
with spavin. The OIIG. sparwe is cognate with £. Sparrow, q.v. 

Menage, who is followed by Diez and Littr^, gives much the same 
explanation, but says that the disease is namea from the sparrow- 
hawk (not the sparrow) because the horse lifts up his legs after the 
manner of snarrow-hawks. It is obvious that the sparrow is 
much more liscly than the sparniw-hawk to have been the subject of 
a simile, and it is also clear that sparvdnus may have been formeil 
from sparwe directly. It makes better sense. 

SFAW, the same as Spa, q. v. 

SFAWIi, spittle. ^E.) ‘In the spawl her middle finger dips;’ 
Dryden, tr. of Persius, ii. 63. A.S. spdld, Elene, 300 (s/c in MS.); 
variant of OMcrc. spdfH, Matt, xxvii. 30; AS. spall, spittle, allied to 
spvttan, to spit. See Bpit (2). 

SFAWN, the eggs of fish or frogs. (F.-L.) ‘ Your multiplying 
spawn ; ’ Cor. ii. 2. 82. ‘ Spawns of a fysshe ; ' Palsgrave. The 

verb occurs in Prompt. Parv., p. 467 : *S/awnyn, spanyn, as fyschys, 
Pisciculo.* Short for *spaunden, and certainly (as Wedgwo<^ sug- 
gests), from OF. espandre, ‘to shed, spill, poure out, to spread, cast, 
or scatter abroad in great abundance ; * Cot. (So also Ital. spandere, 
to spill, shed, scatter.) p. 'I'he etymology is proved by a gloss in 
Wright’s Voc. i. 164 ; cf. N. and Q. 6 S. v. 465. The AF. phrase 
‘ SofTret Ic peysoun cn ewe espaundre,' i. c. let the fish spawn in the 
water, occurs there ; and espaundre is glossed by scheden his roune, i.c. 
shed his roe, in the MS. ; though misprinted scheden him frome. 
From I« ex-pandere; see Bxpand. Dor. spawn-er. 

BFAIT, to render sterile, i F. — L. — Gk.) See Todd’s Johnson. — 
OF. *espeer, not found ; [but of the same form as OF. espeer, to 
pierce with a sword (Godefroy), from OF. espee ( = Ital. spada), 
a sword]. Hence the OF. *espeer would represent the I.ate L. 
spaddre, for spadSnare, to geld. — L. spcul-o (gen. spaddnis), a eunuch. 
— Gk. airdSwu, a eunuch.— Gk. awa-ew, to draw, tear, rend. 
BFEAK, to utter words, say, talk. (E.) This word has lost an 

r, .and stands for spreak. We can date the loss of the r as having 
taken place before a.d. 1100. 'I'he MS.S. of the A. S. Gospels have 
sometimes sprecan and sometimes specan, so that the letter was fre- 
quently dropped as early as the Jith century, though it appears 
occasionally in the latest of them; the same is true for the sb. 
sprdc or spdc, mod. £. speech (for spreech) ; see John, iv. 36, &c. 
ME. spelcen, pt. t. spak, pp. spoken, spoke ; Chaucer, C. T. 79a, 914 
(A 790, 912). AS. sprecan (later specan), pt. t. spretc (later sp<Bc), 
pp. sprecen; Grein, ii. 472.<4'Hu. spreken; OIIG. sprehhan; G. 
sprechen, j)t. t. sprach, p. All from Tent, base SPREK, to speak, 
of which the orig. sense was merely to make a noise, crackle, cry 
out, as seen in led. spraia,l)oxi. sprapre, to crackle, Dan. spreekke, to 
crack, burst; see Spark (i). Cf. Gk. ap&payos, a cracking, crack- 
ling. Cf. l.uwland Sc. crack, a talk. Der. speak-er ; speak-er-ship ; 
spe ech,^ q.y. ; spokes-man, q.v. 

BF!BA]^ a long weapon, spiked pole, lance. (E.) ME. spere 
(dissyllabic), Ch.aucer, C. '1'. 2551 (A 2549). AS. spere, John, xix. 
34.+DU. s^er; led. sfjUri Dan. spar-, G. speer •, OHG. sper. 
Cf. L. sparus, a sm.^!! missile weapon, dart, hunting-spear. Perhaps 
related to spar, a beam (hence, a pole). See Spar (i). Dor. 
spear-man. Acts, xxiii. 23; spear-grass, i Hen. IV, ii. 4. 340; 
spear-mint ; spear-wort, AS. sperev^rt, A. S. Leechdoms, Gloss, to 
vol. Hi. 

BFBCIAli, particular, distinctive. (F.-L.) ME. special, sj>eciale, 
Ancren Riwie, p. 5^, 1. 22. Short for especial] see Eapeoial; 


and Species (below). Der. spedal-ly, speeial-i-ty, speeial-ty. 
Doublet, espe cial, 

8FECIEB, a group of individuals having common character- 
istics, subordinate to a genus, a kind. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627 ; 
the ME. form was spice (see Bpioe).-L. species, a look, appearance, 
kind, sort.-L. specere, to look, see.+OHG. spehon (G. sp'dhen), to 
spy. Cf. Skt. paf, spaf, to spy.-VSPEK, to see. Prugmann, 
i- i 551. See Bpy. Der. speci-al, q.v. Also specie, money in 
gold or silver, a remarkable form, evolved as a sing. sb. from the old 
word species MM ‘ money paid by tale,’ as in Phillips, ed. 1706; 
probably by confusion with the I*, ablative specie, as if paid in 
^<fitf-paid in visible coin. Also speci-fy, q.v., speci-men, q.v., 
speei-ous, q.v. Also especi-ed (doublet of special) ; frontispiece, q.v. 
Doublet, spice. 

specify, to particularise. (F. — L.) hHV.. specimen, Gower, 
C. A. i. 33; prol. 866. -OF. specifier, * to specify, particularise 
Cot.— Late L. *specificdre, to specify (Ducange) ; pp. spedfiedtus. - 
L. adj. specifieus, specific, particular. — L. sped-, for species, a 
kind; and ficus, i.e. making, from L. facere, to make; sec 
SpeoieB and Fact. ^ It thus appears that specific is a more 
orig. word, but specify is much the older word in English. Cf. 
specific, MF. specifique, ‘ speciall,* Cot., from L. specifieus, special, as 
above ; whence specific-al, specific-al ly, specific-ale, specific-at-ion. 
And henc e specify, verb (as above). 

BFECIMiSN, a pattern, model. (L.) ‘ Specimen, an example, 
proof, trial, or pattern ; ’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — L. specimen, an 
example, something shown by way of sample.— L. sped-, for specere, 
to se c; w ith suffix -men. See Bpeoies. 

SFECIOUB, showy, plausible. (F. — I*) ME. specious, sightly, 
beautiful; see Trench, .Select Glossary. —MF. spedeux, ‘specious, 
fair;* Cot. — L. s^ddsus, fair to see. — L. s^ted-, for specere, to 
behold ; with suffix -osus ; see Bpeoies. Der. spedous-ly, -ness. 
BFECK, a small spot, blemish. (E.) Specke in Levins, ed. 1570. 
^ Speckid sheep,* i.e. spotted sheep; Wyclif, tr. of Gen. xxx. 32. 
* Spekke, clowte, Pictacium,’ i.e. a i>alch ; Prompt. Parv. AS. 
specca, a spot, mark, pi. speccan ; ' Notre, specean,' Voc. 34. 25. Cf. 
Low G. spoken, to be spotted with wet, spakig, spotted with wet; Brem. 
Wort iv. 931 ; MDu. spickelen, ‘ to speckle, or to spott,* Hexham. 
p. The MT)u. spickelen is obviously the frequentative of MIlu. spiVilen, 
to spit, and Wetlgwood’s sng^stion that ‘ the origin lies in the 
figure of spattering with wet ” is i)rob. correct. Cf. Du. spikkel, 
a s{)eckle, spot. Hardly allied to I,, pingere, to paint (Franck). 
Der. speck, verb, Milton, P. L. ix. 429.^ Also speck-le, a little spot, 
dimin. form, .S|x;nscr, tr. of Virgil’s Gnat, 350 ; cf. Du. spikkel, a 
sp eckle . Hence speckle, verb. 

SFBCTACIiE, a sight, show. (F. — L.) ME. spectacle, Wyclif, 
I Cor. iv. 9. — F. spectacle, ‘a spectacle;’ Cot— L. spectdculum, a. 
show. Formed with suffixes -cu-lv- (^<,-cu-lo-) from I., specid-re, to 
see.— L. spectum, supine of specere, to sec ; see Bl>eoieB. Der. 
specfacles, pi. glasses for assisting the sight, pi. of ME. spectacle, 
a glass through which to view objects, Chaucer, C. T. 6785 
(D 1 203) ; hence spectacl-ed. Cor. ii. i. 222. And see spectator, spectre, 
speculate. 

BFECTATOK, a beholder. (L. ; or F. — L.) In Hamlet, iii. 
a. 46; si>clt spectatour, Spenser, F. Q. ii. 4. 27. [Perhaps from F. 
spectateur, *a spectator; CotJ — L. spectator, a beholder; formed 
with suffix -tor from speetd-re, to behold.— L. spectum, supine of 
specere, to see ; see Bpeotaole, Bpy. 

SFECTHE, a ghost. (F.— L.) In Milton, P. R. iv. 430. — F. 
s^ctre, ‘an image, figure, ghost;’ Cot.-L. spectrum, a vision. 
Formed with suffix -trum from spec-ere, to see; see Bpeotaole, 
Bpy. Der. spectr-al. Doublet, spectrum, a mod. scientific term, 
directly from L. spectrum. 

BI^CUIiAR, suitable for seeing, having a smooth reflecting 
surface. (L.) ‘This specular mount;’ Milton, P. R. iv. 336. — L. 
speculdris, belonging to a mirror. — L. .speculum, a mir ror. » L. spec-ere, 
to sec ; see Bpy. ^ Milton’s use of the word is due to L. specula, 
fcm. sb., a watch-tower, a closely allied word. Der. specul-ate, 
from L. speeuldtus, pp. of speculdri, to behold, from speetda, a watch- 
tower; Ykonoa specul-at-ion, Minsheu, ed. 1627, fro"* F. speculation, 
‘speculation,* Cot., which from L. acc. speeula 4 iiinem\ specul-at- 
(^^L.speculdtor\ specul-at-ive, Minsheu, from L. speeulatiuus. We 
als o us e specul-um — L. speculum, a mirror. 

SPEECH, talk, language. (E.) ME. speche (dissyllabic), 
Chaucer, C. T. 8729 (£ 853). For spreche, by loss of r. AS. sj^c, 
later form of sprde; Grein, ii. 471. — AS. sprdc-, 3rd grade of 
sprecan, to speak; see Bpeak.-fDu. spraak, from spreken; G. 
sprache, from sprechen, Der. speech-less, Merch. Ven. i. i. 164; 
spe ech-l ess-ly, -ness. 

SPEED, success, velocity. (E.) The old sense is ‘success’ or 
‘help.’ ME. «/«(/ (with long e); ‘ iuel .</«/’ -evil speed, ill sue- 
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cell. Genesis and Exodus, cd. Morris, 310. AS. haste, suc- 
cess ; Grein, ii. 467. ^lerc i is due to 5 , by the usual change (as in 
/oo/, AS. yS/, pi. feel, AS. /at), and sped is due to a Tent, type 
*sp 5 diz,^OSax. spod, success (Ileliand) ; Du. spoed, speed ; OHG. 
spuot, spot, success. B. All from Tent, tyjie *spodiz, speed, 
success (Fide, Hi. 355). Here the -</i- is a suffix, answering to Idg. 
-ti- (by Vemer’s law). Allied to Skt. spha-ti-, increase, growth ; 
and spha-ta-s, pp. of sphdy, to increase, enlarge ; Ilciifcy, p. 1087. 
y. The AS. s/id is, accordingly, from the AS. strong verb spSwan, to 
succeed, Grein, ii. 471 ; and the OHG. spmt is allied to the verb 
spuon, to succeed, an impersonal weak verb. S. Further allied to 
L. spatium, room, spes, hope, prosper, prosperous, Lithuan. speta&, 
leisure, opportunity. Brugmann, i. S§ 156, 223 (3, note). Der. 
!,pted, verb, AS. spidan, weak verb, pt. t. spedde, Grein, ii. 468 ; 
sp eed-y , AS. spedig, id. ; speed-i~ly, speed-i-ness. 

SFEIR, to ask. (E.) See Spur. 

SFKLICAirS, a game pLiyed with thin slips of wood. (Du.) 
Imported from Holland, which is famous for toys. Englished from 
MDu. spelleken, a small pin (Hexham) ; formed with the MDu. 
dimin. suffix -ken (-^G. -chen, £. -kin) from MDu. spelU, a pin, 
splinter of wood, allied to E. Spell (4), q. v. 

BFSIiIj (1), a form of magic words, incantation. (E.) ME. spel, 
dat. spelle, Chaucer, C. T. 13821 (B 2083). AS. spel, spell, a saying, 
story, narrative ; Grein, ii. ^dy.+Icel. spjalt, a saying; OHG. 4/e/, 
a narrative ; Goth, spdl, a fable, tale, myth. Teut. tyjie *spellom, n. 
Dor. spell (2), q.v. ; gospel, q.v. 

BF£hLIf (2), to tell the names of the letters of a word. (F.— Tent.) 
ME. spellen; ‘ Spellyn letters, Sillabico ; Spellynge, Sillabicacio ; 
Spellare [speller], Sillabicator ; * Prompt. Parv. ‘ I.ere hem litlum 
and lytlum . . . Tyl Jiei couthe sjicke and spelle,* &c. - teach them by 
little and little till they could pronounce and spell ; P. Plowman, 
B. XV. 599, 600. — OF. esfeler, ‘to spell, to speale, to join letters or 
syllables together ; ’ Cot. Of Tent, origin. From Du. spellen, to 
spell ; the same as AS. spellian, to relate, declare, tell, speak ; 
MHG. spellen, to relate, Goth, spillon, to narrate. All these are 
denominative verbs ; thus Du. spellen is from OSax. spel, a word 
(see Hcliand, 572); AS. spellian is from AS. spell, a tale; and 
Goth, spillon, from spill, a fable; see Bpell (i). ^ spell does 

not appear to be directly from A.S. spellian, but seems rather to have 
been borrowed from French. Certainly the word was sooner or later 
confused with the old and prov. E. spell, in the sense of a splinter of 
wood, as though to spell were to point out letters with a splinter 
of wood. Thus Palsgrave has */estue to spell with ; ’ where /es/ae 
is F. festu, ‘ a straw, rush, little stalk or stick ' (Cot.), from L. 
fes/uca; and Ilalliwell cites finm a Diet, written about A.D. 1500 
the entry ‘ To speldyr, Syllabicare,' agreeing with the form * spelder 
of woode ’ in Palsgrave ; indeed, speldren, to spell, occurs in the 
Ormulum, 16347, 16440. So even in Hexham’s MDu. Diet, we 
have ‘ spelle, a pin,’ with a striking resemblance to ' spellen, to spell 
letters or words.’ See Bpell (4). J>ev.spell-erfSpell-ing,spell-ing-book. 
BFEjIiIi (3), a turn of work. (E.) ‘ To Do a Spell, in sea-languagc, 
signifies to do any work by turns, for a short time, and then leave it. 
A fresh spell, is when fresh men come to work, esp. when the rowers 
are relieved with another gang ; to give a spell, is to be ready to work 
in such a one’s room ; ’ Phillips, cd. 1 706. Not found in ME., but 
it is almost certainly due to AS. spelian, to supply another’s room, to 
act or be proxy for (Bosworth). Wlieluck, in his edition of Alfred’s 
tr. of Beda, p. 151, quotes the following sentence from a homily: 
‘Se cyning is Cristes sylfes speligend* — \iio king supplies the place of 
Christ himself. So also the following : ‘ Nacs dean Isaac ofslegen, 
ac sc ramm hine spelode* <= Isaac, however, was not slain himself, but 
the ram supplied his idace, or took his spell ; A’'lfric’s Horn. ed. 
Thorpe, ii. 62. Cf. AS. gespelia, a vicar, deputy (Toller), p. The 
AS. spelian is perhaps allied to spilian, to play, to sport ; and the 
latter is cognate with Du. spelea, G. spielen, to play, act a part ; 
these being denominative verbs, formed from the sb. which appears 
as Du. spel, G. spiel, OIIG. spil, a game. 

BFKLIi (4), BFELIi, a thin slip uf wood, splinter ; a slip of 
]}aper for lighting candles. (E.) This word has been assimilated to 
the verb to spell, from the use of a slip of wood, in schools of the 
olden times, to point out letters in a book. Sec remarks on Bpell (0. 
The true form is rather speld. ME. s/e/d, a splinter; pi. speldes, 
splinters of a broken sfiear, Will, of Paleme, 3392 ; hence the dimin. 
spelder, a splinter (Palsgrave), spelt spildur, Avowynge of Arthur, 
xiii. 6. AS. speld, a torch, spill used as a torch (Bosworth) .4>Du. 
speld, a pin (cf. spil, the pin of a bobbin, spindle, axis) ; Icel. 
speld, speldi, a square tablet, orig. a thin slice of board ; spilda, 
a flake, a slice; Goth, spilda, a writing-tablet; MHG. spelle, a 
splinter. p. All from the Tcut. verb *spaldan- (G. spalten), to 
cleave; a reduplicating verb, like OHG. spaltan, to cleave, split. 
Cf. Shetland speld, to split (Kdmondston) ; Skt. sphni (for *spkalt), 


to burst open. See Bpelioans, Bpill (2). Thns the orig. sense 
is * that which is split off,’ a flake, slice, See. Der. spelieans, q.v. 
BFELT, a kind of corn. (L.) Called ‘ spelt come ’ in Minshen, 
ed. 1627. Not found in ME. AS. spelt. ‘Faar [I.e. "L. far], 
spelt;* Voc. 273. 20. Cf. Du. spelt; G. spelz, spelt. All from 
Late L. spelta, spelt (ab. A.n. 400) ; whence also Ital. spelta, spelda, 
F. epeau tre, s pelt. 

BFEI1TE&, pewter, zinc. (Low G.) ‘ Spelter, a kind of metall, 
not known to the antients, which the Germans call zinc ; ' Blount's 
Gloss., ed. 1674. 1 cannot find an early example of the word, but 
it is prob. Teutonic, in any case, and occurs again in Low G. 
spialter, pewter, Bremen Wdrterbuch; cf. Du. spiauter, MDu. 
speauter, from OF. espeautre (Godefroy) ; which suggests an older 
form *espeltre. It is obviously allied to Ital. peliro, pewter, and to 
£. pewter. See (in Ducange) Late I., pestrum (error for peltrum ?) 
and peutreum. Hexham has : ‘ Feauter, or Speauter, Pewter, or 
fine Tinne.' Gotlcfroy has OF. pitdlre (rath cent.) , s. v. peautre ; and 
note that the earlier forms are without the initial s- or es-. See 
Fewtor ; where correct the note that initial s has been lost. 
BFENCER, a short over-jacket. (F. — L.) Much worn about 
A.D. 1815 ; sec Notes and Queries, 4 S. x. 356. ‘ *J'wo noble earls, 
whom, if 1 ^ote. Some folks might call me sinner. The one invented 
half a coat. The other half a dinner ; ’ Epigram quoted in Taylor, 
Words and Places. The reference is to Earl Spencer and Flarl Sand- 
wich. It thus appears that the spencer was named after the cele- 
brated Earl Spencer, viz. John Charles Spencer, third earl, boin 1 782, 
died 1845. £^e further under Bpend. 

BFEND. to lay out (money), consume, waste. (L.) ME. 
spenden, Chaucer, C. T. 302 (A 300). AS. spendan ; occurring in 
the compounds d-spendan and for-spendan ; see examples in Sweet's 
A.S. Keadcr. Not an AS. word, but merely borrowed from Laic 
L. dispendere, to spend, waste, consume. Cf. Late L. dispendium, 
dispensa, expense, of which the shorter forms spendium, spensa are 
also found. We also And Late L. s/endibilis moneta, spending 
money, i.e. money for current expenses, occurring as early as 
A.D. 92a (Ducange). So also Ital. spendere, to spend, spendio, 
expense, where spendio L. dispendium. Observe also OF. de- 
spendre, * to disjicnd, spend, expend, disburse,’ Cot. ; despenser, ‘ to 
dispend, spend,’ id.; despensier, ‘a spender, also a cater [caterer], 
or clarkcof a kitchin,’ id. In exactly the same way, the OF. 
despensier became ME. speneere or spenserc, explained by edlerarius 
in the Prompt. Parv., and now preserved in the proper name Spencer 
or Spenser, formerly Despenser. Trevisa, tr. of Iligden, iv. 33, 
translates L. dispensaior by spenser. Hence even the buttery or 
cellar was called a spenee, as being under the control of this officer ; 

‘ Spenee, botery, or celerc,’ Prompt. Parv. y- The I., dispendere is 
compounded of dis-, apart, and pendere, to weigh ; see DiB> and 
Fendant. ^ The etymology sometimes given, from L. e»- 
pendere, is less likely ; the s here represents dis-, not ex- ; precisely 
the same loss occurs in sport for disport. Der. spend-er ; spend-thrift, 

i. e. one who spends what has been accumulated by thrift, Temp. 

ii. I. 24 ; speneir (above). 

BFERM, animal seed, spawn, spermaceti. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. 
sperme, Chaucer, C. T. 1401 5 (B 3199). — F. sperme, ‘ sperm, seed;’ 
Cot.»L. s/ernta. » Gk. (nrep/ra, seed. — Gk. oueipeiv anip-ytiv), to 
sow ; orig. to scatter with a quick motion of the hand. ('/‘^Pli'B.) 
And see Bparie. Der. spermat-ic, Gk. antp/tar-t-Kus, from 
aweppar-, stein of anippa; spermat-ic-al. Also sperm-oil, sperm- 
whale; spermaceti, spelt parmaceti in I Hen. IV, i. 3. 58, from L. 
sperma ceti, sperm of the whale, where ceti is the gen. case of 
citus ~ Gk. itijros, a large Ash ; see Cetaceous. And see spor-ad-ic, 
spore. 

BFEW, BFUE, to vomit. (E.) ME. spewen, P. Plowman, B. x. 
40. AS. speowan, spiwian, weak verbs ; spiwan, strong verb, pt. t. 
spaw, pp, spiwen; Grein, ii. 470. Cf. MDu. spouwen (Hexham); 
Icel. spyja; Dan. spye; Swed. spy; OHG. spiwan; G. speien; Goth. 
speiwan.-^•L, spuere; Lithuan. spjauti; Gk. tt^hv (for *aTiivHv). 
p. All from e/^VVN, to spit forth. Expressive of the sound of 
spitt ing o ut ; cf. puke (i), spit (2). Brugmann, i. $ 567. 

BFHERE, a globe, orb, circuit of motion, province or duty. (F. 
— L. — Gk.) ME. spere. Chancer, C. T. 1 1 592 (F 1280). Later sphere, 
Spenser, F. Q. i. la 56. — OF. espere, a sphere (Littre) ; MF. sphere, 
'a ^hcre;* Cot.— I#. s/Airra. — Gk. atpaspa, a Inll, globe, Gk. 
apaiM — *atpip-ya — *eirap-ya ; perhaps * that which is tossed about ; ’ 
see spar (3). Der. spher-ie, Gk. apaiptuis, like a sphere ; spher-ic- 
al, spher-ic-al-ly, spher-ie-i-ty ; spher-o-id, that which is like a sphere, 
from fftfnupo-, for apatpoe, round, and etSos, form, shape, appearance 
(fro nt ^W EID, to see). Hence spheroid-al. 

BFHiNX, a monster with a woman's head and the body of a 
lioness, who destroyed travellers that could not solve her ridtHes- 
(L. — Gk.) ‘ Subtle ns Sphinx ; ’ L. L. L. iv. 3. 342. .Spelt S/inx by 
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Lydgate» Storic of Thebes, pt. i. — sphinx (gen. sphingis). »Glc. 

(gen. ffi/Hyy6s:), lit. ‘ the strangler,* because she strangled the 
travellers who could not solve her riddles ; from Gk. a<piyytiu, to 
throttle, strangle. ^ Hut most likely, this is merely a popular 
etymology, and the word is foreign to Greek. In fact, the legend is 
Jigwiian; Herodotus, ii. 175, iv. 79. 

SPlCE, an aromatic vegetable for seasoning food, a small quantity 
or sample. (F. — L.) A doublet of species. * Spice, the earlier form 
in which we made the word our own, is now limited to certain 
aromatic drugs, which, as consisting of various kinds, have this name 
of spices. Hut spice was once employed as species is now ; ' Trench, 
Select Glossary, q.v. ‘ Species, used by the druggists of the Middle 
Ages for the four kinds of ingredients in which they traded — saffron, 
cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs;’ Brcal, Semantics. ME. spice. 
‘Alisteyne jou fro al yuel spice,’ Wyclif, 1 Thess. v. 22 ; where the 
Vulgate has 'ab omnT specie mala.’ In early use. ‘ Hope is a swete 
spice;* Anaen Riwle, p. 78, last line. -OF. ‘ espice, spice;’ Cot.— 
I., speeietn, acc. of species, a kind, species; in Late Latin, a spice, 
drug ; see Species. Der. spice, verb ; spic-ed, Chaucer, C. T. 528 
(A *>26) ; spic-er, an old word for spice-sellcr, answering to the m^. 
grocer, P. Plowman, K. ii. 225; spic-er-y, from OF. espicerie, *a 
spicery, also spices,’ Cot. ; spic-y, spic-i~ly, spic-i-ness. 

SPICK AKD SFAN-li'iE'W’, quite new. (Scand.) In North’s 
Plutarch, p. 213 (R.) ; Howell, Famil. Letters, vol. i. sect. 4, let. 2 
(Jan. 20, 1624'). Lit. ‘ spike and spoon new,’ where spike means a 
point, and spuun a chij> ; new as a spike or nail just made and a chij) 
just cut off. Sec further under Span-new. And see Spike and 
Spoon. 

SPIDER, an insect that spins webs. (E.) ME. spitker, spelt 
spi^re, Ayenbitc of Inwyt, p. 164, 1. fi from bottom. Apparently 
this is the sense of AS. spider, A. S. I.eechdoms, iii. 42 ; with -der 
for i/er; from *spin-^‘r; the loss of « before p being of regular 
occurrence in AS. As per (Idg. -ter) is an agential suflix, the sense 
would be spinner, which is also a name for the spider ; see E. D. D. 
From the verb to spin ; sec Spin.+Hu< spin, a spiilcr ; Dan. spinder 
(for Spinner), a Miidcr, from spinde (for spinne), to spin ; Swed. 
spinnel, a SL’**^®*^* spinna, to spin ; G. spinne, a spider, spinner. 

SPIGOT, a pointed piece of wood for stopjting a small hole in a 
cask. (Prov.— J..) ME. spigot, Wyclif, Job, xxxii. 19. Spelt 

spygoite, Voc. 724. 10 ; spyket, id. 573. 30. A term due to the 
Hourdcanx wine-trade. Apparently from an OProv. *espigote; 
Mistral gives the mod. Prov. espigvun, espignu, the step of a ladder, 
the bar of a chair, also a spigot. Evidently derived from OProv. 
espiga, mod. Prov. espigo, an ear of corn. All from L. spica, an 
car of corn ; see Bpiko. C’f. also OF. espigeot, a bad ear of com 
(Oodefroy) ; Walloon spigot, the peak of a shoe. Also Port, espicho. 
a spigot; from L. spiculum, a little spike, point, dart, diiniu. of 
spica (above). Torriano gives Ital. spigo, spieo, the herb spikenard, 
also a spigot. ^ The Irish spiocaid, W. ysbigod, are from E. 
SPntE (1), a .sharj) point, barge nail. (Scand.) ‘Iron for 
s/.ikes ; ’ Bacon, Advice to Sir (i. Villicrs (K.). *Spykynge, nayle ; ’ 
Prompt. Parv. Somner gives an AS. spicing, a large nail ; from 
A. S. Lccchdoms, iii. 200. From led. spik, Swed. spik, a spike ; 
cf. Low G. spike, a wooden peg (.Sch.ambach) ; Du. spijker, a nail. 
I'honght to be distinct from Spike (2), and allied, by gradation, 
to Spoke, q. V. Der. spike, verb, spiked, spik-y. 

SPIKE (2), an car of corn. (L.) ME. spik, P. Plowman, C. xiii. 
180.- 1.. spira, an e.nr of corn. Der. spike-nard, q. v. ; spig-ot, q. v. 

BPIKEEARD, an aromatic oil or balsam. (Hybrid ; F. — I.. 
imd 1* . — - (jk. — Pers.) ‘ Precious oynement spikenard ; ’ Wyclif, 

Mark, xiv. 3; where the Vulgtitc has ‘ alabastrum unguenti nardi 
spienti pretiosi.’ [Thus should rather be spiked nard; it 

signifies nard furnished with spikes, in allusion to the mode of 
growth. ‘ The head of Nardus spreads into certain spikes or eares, 
whereby it hath a twofold vse, both of spike and also of leaf ; in 
which regard it is so famous;’ Pliny, Nat. Hist. b. xii. c. la (in ! 
Holland's translation).] However, we borrowed it from OF. spique- I 
nard (Godefroy). » L. splcn, an ear of com ; and nardi, gen. of nardus, I 
nard ; see NTard. The L. spientus, furnished with ears, is derived 
fromspica, an car of com ; see Spike (2). 

SPQiE, a peg for a vent-hole. (,E.) Not in Todd’s Johnson ; but 
in many E. dialects ; sec E. D. D. Cognate with 1 )u. spijl, a spile, 
liar; Low G. spile, a bar, also a skewer (Schambach) ; cf. G. speiler, 
a sl^r. Teut. types \pi-ir,, *spUo- (Franck) ; allied to Spire (1). 

SFUiL (I), a splinter, thin slip of wood. (E.) ‘ Spills, thin slips 
of wood or paper, used for lighting candles;’ Halliwell. ‘The 
spill of wood; ' Holland’s tr. of Pliny, hk. viii. c. 16 ; i. 203. MK 
spille; Life of Beket, ed. W. II. Black, 1845,1. 850: ‘hit nis nojt 
worl> a spille* im it is not worth a splinter or chip.* The same word 
ns Spell (4), q.v. 

SFILL (2), to destroy, mar, shed. (Scand.) Often explained by 


‘ spoil,’ with which it has no etymological connexion. It stands for 
spild, the Id having passed into U by assimilation. ME. spillen, 
commonly in the sense to destroy or mar ; also, intransitively, to 
perish; see Chancer, C. T. 6480, 5235 (D 898, B 815) ; Hamlet, iv. 
5. 20. In mod. E., only to shed, pour out, effuse. Cf. AS. spillan, 
to destroy; Grein, ii. 470; apparently borrowed from Icel. spilla, 
to destroy ; Swed. spilla (Dan. spilde, for *spille), to spill. These 
are assimilated forms, with ll for Id; as shown by the (native) AS. 
spildan, to destroy, O.Sax. spildian. Teut. type *spelth-jan- ; allied to 
(i. spalten, to split. Cf. Skt. sphat, sphuf, to burst ; Bmgmann, i. 
5 530- See Spell (4). Der. spill-er ; spil-th ( - AS. Timon, 
ii. 2. 

SPIN, to draw out into threads, cause to whirl rapidly. (E.) The 
second sense comes from the rapid motion of the spinning-wheel. 
The former sense is original. ME. spinnen, strong verb, pt. t. span, 
pp. sponnen ; P. Plowman, B. v. 216. AS. spinnan, ])t. t. spann, pj). 
spunnen; Matt. vi. 28.+DU. spinnen; Icel. and Swed. spinna; Dan. 
spinde (for spinne) ; G. spinnen ; Goth, spinnan (pt. t. spann). p. All 
from Tent, base *spen-, to draw out. Allied to Lilh. pin-ti, to 
weave; OSlav. to stretch out (span) ; Miklosich, p. 237. See 
Span, a related word. Der. spinn-er; spinn-ing; spin-d-le, q.v.; 
spinster, i\.v. ; q.v. 

SPINACH, SPINAGE, an esculent vegetable. ( F. — Span. — 
Arab.— Pers.) ’Spinageh a “voiced” form of s/u'nacA, as it was 
formerly written. Spelt spinache in I.evins, ed. if 70. * Spynnage, 
an herbe, espinars;’ Palsgrave. ME. spenecke; M.S. Hail. 2378, 
p. 247 ; in Henslow, p. 1 1 3. — OF. espinaehe, espinage (also espinocke) ; 
Godefroy. (Cf. Ital. spinace, ‘ the hearbe spinage,’ Florio ; mod. F. 
ipinard (with excrescent d), OF. espinars, es/i/Mor (Cotgravc).] — Span. 
espinaca.^ Arab, aspandkh, isfanaj; of Pers. origin (Dcvic). p. Bnt 
referred, by popular etymology, to L. spina, a thorn, a prickle ; be- 
cause 'the iniit is a small round iiut, which is sometimes very prickly ; ’ 
En^ Cyclopg?dia. See Spine. 

SPINDliE, the jdn or stick from which a thread is spun. (E.) 
The d is excrescent, as is so common in English after « ; cf. soun-d, 
Ikun-d-er; and spindle stands for spinde, * Spinnel, a spindle; 
North ; * Halliwell. In ^Valter de Bibbesworth (in Wright’s Vocab. 
i. 157, 1. 6) we meet with ME, spinel, where another MS, ha.s 
spindele, AS. spinl ; ‘ Fusus, spinl,* Wright’s Voc. i. 82, col. I ; 281, 
col. 2. Formed, with suffix -/, denoting the agent, from AS. spinn- 
an, to spin ; sec Bpin.^* MDu. spille (Hexham) ; by assimilation for 
*spinle ; OITG. spinnila, 'MHii. spinnel ; whence G. spindel (within- 
.serted “s well as G, spille (by assimilation). Der. spindleshanks, 
with shanks as thin ns a .spindle. Spindle-tree (Euonymus), because 
used for spindles or thin rods, named in German spindelbaum for a 
like reason ; from its use for making skewers it was formerly called 
prick-wood, i. e. skewer-wood, or prick-Uniber ; s«*e prickvmod and 
spindle tree in Phillips. Also spindl-y, thin (like a spindle or 
skewer). 

SPINDRIFT, spray blowm from the tops of waves by a strong 
wind. (Hybrid ; and E.) A variant of spoon-drift (Worcester) ; 
and spoon (as in Bailey) is for spoom, before d. Hence it is really 
spoom -drift , i. c. spume-drift, from L. sp&ma, foam. Sec Bpoom. 

B^NJbi, a jirickle, the backbone of ,an animal. (F.— L.) ‘ Rose.s, 
their sharp spines being gone;’ Two Noble Kinsmen, first line.— 
MF. espine, ‘a thorn, prick, prickle;* Cot.-I* spina, a thorn, 
prickle ; also, the spine, the backlronc. Closely allied to L. spica, 
an ear of corn ; see Spike (2). qf Observe that, in the sense of 
‘ backbone,’ the word is Latin, rather than F'rench ; from the use of 
].atin in medical treatises. Der. spin-al ; spin-y, spin-i-ness; spin-ous ; 
spin-ose ; also spin-et, q.v. ; spinn-ey, q.v. 

SPINET, a kind of musical instrument, like a harpsichord, 
(h.— Ital. — L.) Obsolete. It wsis so called Ix'cause struck with 
a spine or pointed quill. In Phillips, ed. 1706. — MF. espinetle, ‘a 
paire of virginals ; ’ Cot. — Ital. spineita, ‘ a paire of virginals ; also, 

I a little tap, spigot, or gimblcl, a prick, a tlionic ; ’ Florio. I )imin. 
of Ital. spina, a thorn.— L. spina, a thorn ; see Spine. 

SPINK, a finch, small bird. (.Scand.) Lowland Sc. and prov. E. 
spink chiefly used of the goldfinch. ME. spink. ‘ Hie rostellus, 
-'\nglice, spynke;' Voc. 640. 38. — Swed. dial, spink, a field-fare, 
s])arrow ; gul-spink, a goldfinch (Rietz) ; Dan. dial, spinke, Norweg. 
^ptkke (by assimilation for spinke), a small bird, sparrow, finch.+ 

Vi » cf- oel^uv, to pipe, chirp as a small bird. 

a small bird. Doublet, pinch. 
a kind of thicket. (F. — L.) ‘Or shelter’d in York- 
shire spinneys;’ Hood, Miss Kilmansegg, Her Accident, st. 4. See 
in Nares. ME. spenni, Gawain and Grene Knight, 1709.- 
Ol*. espenei, espinoi, m., Godefroy; cf. MF. espinoye, ‘a thicket, 
grwe or ground full of thorns, a thorny plot ; * Cot. — L. spvsetum, 
a thorn; see Spine. 

®^^STER, a woman who spins, an unmarried female. (K.) 



SPIRACLE 

Formerly in the sense of a woman who spins. * She spak to spymig- 
sitre$ to spynnen it oute;* P. Plowman, B. v. ai6. Formed from 
the verb to spin (AS. spinnan) by means of the suffix -ts/rt (mod. £. 
.sier). ^ This suffix (often imperfectly explained) presents no real 
difficulty ; it is due to the conjunction of the Idg. suffixes -es- and 
-ier ; cf. L. min-is-ttr. fi. This AS. suffix -ts-irg was used to denote 
the agent, and was conventionally confined to the feminine gender 
only, a restriction which was gradually lost sight of, and remains 
only in the word spinster in mod. lilnglish. Traces of the restriction 
remain, however, in semp~ster~ess or sempstress, and song-sier-ess or 
songstress, where the F. fern, suffix ~ess has been superadded to the £. 
fern, suffix -ster. The restriction was strictly observed in AS., and is 
retained in Dutch ; cf. Du. spinster, a spinster, zangster, a female 
singer (fem. of zanger), hedriegster, a female impostor (fern, of 
hedrieger), inumonster, a female inhabitant (fem. of itaimner) ; &c. 
y. Examples in AS. are the following: ‘Textrix, webhestre,' a 
Webster, female weaver, fem. of ‘Textor, webba,' answering to 
Chaucer’s webbe (Prol. 364), and the name Webb. * Citharista, hear- 
pestre,* a female harper, fem. of ‘ Citharedus, hearpere* a harper ; 
Voc. 190. 6. So also: ‘ Fidicen, fiheUre\ Fidicina, JtJfelestre', 
Salt.ator, hleapere', Saltatrix, hleapestre id. 311. 24, 32. A strik- 
ing example is afforded by AS. witegestre, a pro])hetess, Luke.ii. 36, 
the word being almost always used in the masc. form tuitega, a 
prophet. See further under Spin. 

BinBACIfSa a breathing-hole, minute passage for air. (F. — L.) 
MIC. spyrakle, Allit. Poems, cd. Morris, 11 . 408. — F. spiracle, *a 
breathing-hole ; ’ Cot. — L. spirdeulum, an air-hole ; formed with 
suffix -cu-lum, from spirare, to breathe ; see Spirit. 

SPIRE! (i), a tapering l)ody, sprout, j)oint, steeple. (F..) ME. 
spire, used of a blade of grass or young shoot just springing out of the 
ground. ‘ Thilke spire that in-to a tree shulde wexe,’ Test, of Love, 
bk. iii. ch. V. 1 . 9. * Or as an ouk cotnth of a litel spyr ; * Chaucer, 
Troilus, ii. 1335; spelt sp/r, P. Plowman, C. xiii. 180. AS. spir 
(rare) ; ‘ hreodes spir* a spike (or stalk) of a reed, A, S. Leechdoms, 
ii. 266, 1 . 10.4-Icel. spira, a spar, a stilt ; Dan..<i/i>«, a germ, sprout ; 
Swed. spira, a sceptre, a pistil; G. spiere, a spar; Westphal. 
^Ir, a blade of grass. Distinct from Spire (3); but allied to 
Spike (1), Spile. Der. spire, verb, to germinate, spring up, 
Spenser, F. Q. iii. 5. 52, spelt spyer in Palsgrave ; spir-y, si)clt spirie 
in Ilacon, Nat. Hist. § 592. 

spire: (2), a coil, wreath. (F.— L. — Gk.) * Amidst his circling 
spires;* Milton, P. L. ix. 502. [Perhaps directly from L. spira.] — 
F. spire, * a rundle, round, or circle, a turning or winding compasse ; ’ 
Cot. — L. spira, a, coil, twist, wreath. — Gk. avetpa, a coil, wreath. 
For *anlp-ya. From .^SPER, to wind or twine round ; whence also 
Gk. avvp-is, a basket, airap-rov, a rope. Der. spir-al, from F. spiral, 
•circling,’ Cot., L. spiralis; spir-al-ly; spir-y, Drydcn, tr. of Virgil, 
( leorgic i. 1. 334. 

SPIRIT, breath; the soul, a ghost, enthusiasm, liveliness, a 
spirituous liquor. (F.— L.) The lit. sense is * breath,’ but the wonl 
is hardly to be found with this sense in English. ME. spirit. 
Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 1 . 203 ; pi. spirites, Chaucer, C. T. 
1371 (A 1369). — OF. espirit (Littre), Later espn/, * the spirit, soul,’ 
Cot. — L. spiritum, acc. of spintus, breath, spirit. — L. spirare, to 
breathe. "Dot. spirit-ed. Hen. V, iii. 5. 21 ; spirit-ed-ly, -ness ; spirit- 
less, 2 Hen. IV, i. i. 70; spirit-stirring, Olh. iii. 3. 35a ; spirit-u-al, 
from F. spirituel, * spiritual!,’ Cot., from L. spiritu-iUis, formed with 
suffix -illis from spiritu-, decl. stem of splritus ; spiritu-al-ly ; spiritu- 
al-i-fy, ME. spirittuslte, P. Plowman, 11 . v. 148 ; spiritu-al-ise, spiritu- 
al-ism, spirit u-al-ist ; spiritu-aus. Also (from L. spirare') a-spire, con- 
spire, ex-pire (for ex-spire), inspire, perspire, re-in-spire, respire, 
suspire, transpire ; also dispirit ; and see spir-asle, sprig^-ly. 
Doublet, sprite. 

SPIRT, the same as Spurt, q. v. 

SPIT (1), a pointed piece of wood, skewer, iron prong on which 
meat is roasted. (E.) ME. spite, spyte. ‘ And yspited him thoru-out 
mid an yrene spite ; * Rob. of Glouc. p. 207 ; 1 . 42 1 3. Sec also 
Octovian Imperator, 1 . 122, in Welier, Met. Romances, vol. iii.— 
AS. spitu, a spit; ‘Vent, spitu;* Voc. 127. 11 ; later spite, id. 548, 
25.if-Du. spit; Dan. spid; Swed. spett; MilG. spiz, G. spiess, a spit. 
Tout, type *spituz, m. Cf. G. spitze, a point, top. Der. spit, verb, 
ME. spiten, spyten, as in Rob. of Glouc., above. Also prov, E. spit, 
the depth a spade goes in digging, almut a foot (llalliwell), with 
reference to the point, i. e. blade of the spade ; cf. AS. spittan, to dig, 
spit-el, a kind of spade, Du. spitten, to dig (lit. to spit) ; quite distinct 
fr om spa de. 

SPIT (a), to throw out from the mouth. (E.) Siielt spei in liaret 
(1580). ME. spitten, P. I’lowman, B. x. 40 ; pt. t. spette, Wyclif, 
John, ix. 6. aA spittan. Matt, xxvii. 30 (Rushworth MS.) ; akin to 
spKtan, with the same sense, pt. t. sjmtte, Mark, xv. 19, John, ix. 6 ; 
as if from a Teut. root *s^it-. Appanmtly allied to Icel. spyta ; 
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Dan. spytte, to spit, to sputter; Swed. spotta; prov. G. spuizen (with 
which cf. G. spueken in the same sense); though these are from 
a Teut. base *sput; allied to Spout. Perhaps both these Teut. bases 
are allied to an Idg. root *spyu; whence E. spew. See Brugmann, 
5 § 279 ( 0 * * 99 » 5 ^ 7 * spyttell in Palsgrave, formerly 

spettle (Baret), also spattle, spelt spatyll in Palsgrave, spotil in Wyclif, 
John, ix. 6 ; AS. spdtl, John, ix. 6 ; spitt-oon, not in Todd’s Johnson, 
an ill-coined word. ^ Note that spat is not the orig. past tense of 
spit, but is due to AS. sp(ette above, used with the same sense as the 
true pt t. spit (Meas. for Meas. ii. i. 86 ). 

SPITCH-COCK, orig. to split a fat eel, and broil it on a skewer. 
(G.) The pp. spitek-coei’d occurs in 1651, in T. Cartwright, The 
Ordinary ; in Dodsley’s Old Plays, ed. Hazlitt, xii. 239. See exx. in 
Palmer, Folk-Etym., where it occurs also as spits-coeked. Here spits- 
is from MHG. spiz, a spit, as in MHG. spiz-braten, G. spiess-braten, 
meat roasted on a spit ; and G. koehen, to cook. It merely means 
‘ spit- cook ed ;* cf. Du. spit-aal, ‘ a spitch-eel ; ’ Kalisch. 

^ITE, vexation, grudge, ill-will. (F.— L.) ME. spyt; ‘boute 
spyt more without further injury, Gawayn and Grene Knight, 1^4. 
It is merely a contraction of ME. despit, mod. E. despite. This is 
best shown by the phrase in spite of, formerly in despite of, as in Shak. 
Merry Wives, v. 5. 132, Much Ado, ii. 1. 398, iii. 2. 68, iii. 4. 89, &c. 
So also we have sport for disport, spend for dispend, ME. spenser fur 
dispenser. And observe ME. spitous, Rom. of the Rose, 979, a.s a 
form of despitous, Chaucer, C. T. 6343 (D 7 <>t)» Sec further under 
Despite. Der. spite, verb, Much Ado, v. 2. 70 ; spite-ful, Macb. 
iii. 5. 12, short for ^spiteful. As Yon Like It, v. 2. 86; spite-ful-ly, 
-ness. 

spittle: (I), saliva. (E.) Sec Spit (2). 

SPITTLE (2), a hospital. (F. — L.) ‘A spittle, hospitall, or 
lazarhouse;’ Baret, 1580. ME. spi/el. Sfntel-vuel m^hospital evil, i.e. 
leprosy ; Ancren Riwle, p. 148, 1 . 8. — OF. ospital (Burguy), the same 
as OF. hospital, a hospital ; see Hospital. ^ 'I'hc loss of initial o 
must have been due to an E. accent on the i ; cf. W.yspytty, a spittle 
(from E.) ; Icel. spital. Doublet, hospital. 

SPLASH, to splash about w'ater or mud, to bespatter. (Low G.) 

‘ To splash, to dash any liejuid upon ; Splashy, wet, watry ; ’ Bailey’s 
Diet., vol. i. ed. 1731. Coined by prefixing s (OF. — L. ex, used 
for emphasis, as in squeneh (Richardson) for quench), to plash, in the 
same sense. ‘ Flashy waies, wet under foot ; to plash in the dirt ; all 
plash'd, made wet and dirty ; to plash a. traveller, to dash or strike up 
the dirt upon him ; ’ MS. Lansd. 1033, by Bp. White Kennctt, died 
A. I). 1738. Stanyiiurst (1582) has plash for * a splashing noise tr. 
of Virgil (yEn. i. 115), ed. Arber, p. 21, 1 . 17. ME. /)/oscke, a pool ; 
Allit. Morte Arthure, 2798. Cf. Low G. plasken, to splash ; short for 
*platsken, as shown under Plash (i), q. v. ; cf. MDu. plasch, a pool. 
Der. splash, sb. ; sjdash-y ; splash-board, a board (in a vehicle) to 
keep on flashes. 

SPLAT, to slope or slant (in architecture); to dislocate a 
shoulder-bone. (F. — L.) A contraction of display; cl. sport lor 
disport, spite for despite, spend for dispend, &c. The sense ‘ to dis- 
locate ’ is due to the fact tliat display formerly meant to carve or cut 
up a crone or other bird, by disjointing it and so displaying it upon 
the dish in several pieces. * Dysplaye that crane;’ *splaye that 
breme ; ’ The Boke ox Keruyngc, pr. in 1513, repr. in 1867 ; see The 
Babees Boke, ed. Fnmivall, p. 265. In arclutecture, to display is to 
open out, hence to slope the side of a window, &c. * And for to 
splaye out hir leves on brede ; ’ Lydgate, Complaint of Black Knight, 

1 . 33. ‘ Here colcre splayed* her collar displayed ; Cov. Myst. 

р. 242. Sec further under Display. Der. splay-foot-ed, in Minsbeu, 
and in Ford, The Broken Heart, Act v. sc. 1. 1 . 13. i. e. with the foot 
displayed or turned outward, as if dislocated at the knee-joint ; short- 
ened to splay-foot, as in * splay-foot rhymes,’ Butler, Hudibras, pt. i. 

с. 3. 1. 192 ; splay-mouth, a month opened wide in scorn, a grimace, 
Dryde n, tr. o f Persius, sat. i, 1 . 116. 

I SPLEIEIN, a non-glandular, highly vascular organ situate in the 
abdomen, supposed by the ancients to be the seat of anger and ill- 
humoured melancholy. (L. - Gk.) ME. splen, Gower, C. A. iii. 99 ; 
bk. vii. 449. — L. s^/«n.— Gk. ank-qv, the spleen. +Skt. plihan-, 
plihan-, the spleen (with loss of initial s). The true L. word is lien 
(with loss of initial sp), Brugmann, i. § 549 (c). Der. splen-et-ie, 
from L. splenetieus ; splen-et-ic-al, splen -et-ic-al-ly ; splen-ie, from L. 
splenicus ; spleen-it-ive, Hamlet, v. i. 285 ; spleen-ful, a Hen. VI, iii. 

2. 138 ; Spleen-y, Hen. VIIT, iii. 2. 99. 

SPLENDOR, SFLEBlTDOni^ magnificence, brilliance. (L.; 
or F.— L.) Spelt splendor in Minsheu, ed. 1627. According to 
Richardson, it is spelt splendour in Ben Jonson, Elegy on l.ady Jane 
Pawlet, in Underwoods, no. 100, 1. 32. — F. splendeur, * splendor, 
light;’ Cot.— L. splendffrem, acc, of splendor, brightness. [Or di- 
rectly from L. nom. splendor.] - L. splendere, to shine. Root unknown. 
Der. splend^id, Milton, P. L. ii. 252, directly from L. splendidus. 
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•bining, bright; splend-id^y. Also splend-ent, spelt ^piendant in 
Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, b. viii. st. 84, 1. 3, but from L. splendtnt-^ stem 
of pres. part, of splendera. And see resplendent. 

Sr^ENT, the same as Splint, q. v. 

SPIiETTCHAN, a tobacco-pouch. (Gael.) In Hums, Death and 
Dr. Hornbook, st. 14. --Gael, spliuchaitf a tobacco-pouch; Irish 
spliuehan, a bladder, pouch, purse. 

SFIiICE, to join two TO]>e-ends by interweaving the strands. 
( Du.) In Phillips, ed. 1 706. Like many sea-terms, b^orrowed from 
Dutch. — MDu. splissen, ‘ to wreathe or lace two ends together, as of 
a roape ; ' Hexham. So named from the splitting of the rope-ends 
into separate strands before the splicing is begun ; from Du. splitsen^ 
to splice (which is really the oWer form). Formed by the addition 
of s to s^it-f weak grade of Du. spiijten^ to split, MDu. spdijten 
(Hexham). See Split. Cf. Dan. splidsi^ spledse, to splice (voiced 
form of Du. splitsen) ; spline^ to st»lit. Cf. Swed. splissa, to splice ; 
Ci. splissen, to splice, spliss. a cleft, spleissen. to split. Der. splice, 
sb., Phillis, cd. 1706. 

BPLISfT, SFIiEETT, a thin piece of split wood. (.Scand.) For- 
merly usually sjdent. • A little splent to stale a broken finger ; * Baret 
(1580). * Splent for an house, laite;' Palsgrave. It also meant a 
thin steel plate, for armour. ‘ Splent, harnesse for the armc, garde de 
bras;' Palsgrave. ME. splent, Lanfrank, Cirurgic, p. 63: Mortc 
Arthure, ed. Brock, 2061 ; answering to (JF. esplente, a thin steel 

{ date (Godefroy). — Swed. splint, a. kind of spike; csp. (in nautical 
anguage) a forelock, i. e. a flat piece of iron driven through the end 
of a bolt, to secure it. So also Dan. splint, a splinter; N Fries, splint, 
sp/enn.+Low G. splinte, a forelock ; G. splint, a thin piece of iron 
or steel, a forelock, ]Km baps borrowerl. Cf. Swed. splinta, to splinter ; 
ultimately allied to 1 )an. spline, Swed. splitta, to split. See Split. 
Der. splint-er, Beaum. and Fletcher, Maid in the Mill, Act i. sc. 3 
(Ismeiiia), to s])lit into shivers, a frequentative form (with the usual 
frequentative sufHx -tr) from Swed. splinta, to siilit, shiver; v?e 
actually find the frequentative form in Dan. splintre, to splinter, Du. 
splinteren, to splinter. Also splint-er, sb., a shiver, small piece or 
chip, Cor. iv. 5. 115, with which cf. Du. and EFries. splinter, a 
S]>liiiter, splinterig, full of splinters; splint-er-y, adj. Also s/dint- 
armour, armour made with long and narrow overlapping plates. 

«FLIT, to cleave lengthwise, to tear asunder, rend apart. (Du.) 
Spelt split in Minsheu, ed. 1627; Shak. Winter’s Talc, i. 2. 349. 
[Palsgrave has : * I spleite a fysshe a-sonder, Je ouuers ; * but this is 
rather ME. splatten, to lay open, lay flat, as in Palladius on Husbandry, 
b. ii. 1. 123.] — MDu. to split ; cf. Dan.. «p/iV/e, to split; Swed. 

dial, splitta, to disentangle or separate yarn (Kietz). From the weak 
grade split- of the Teut. strong verb *spleitan-, as seen in OFries. 
splUa, Wcstphal. splitan, Du. splijten, to split ; G. spleissen. We also 
find Dan. split, Du. spleet, a slit, split, rent, Swed. split, discord (a 
sense not unknown to English), G. spleisse, a splinter, a shiver, MDu. 
splete, ‘ a split or a cleft’ (Hexham). Compare also prov. K. sprit, 
to split, Swed. spricka, to split. Der. split, sb. ; also s^int, q. v., 
splice, q. v. 

SFIiUTTEB, to sjieak hastily and confusedly. (E.) Added by 
Todd to Johnson ; and see Halliwell. A by-form of sputter, which 
is the frequentative, with the usual suffix -er, of spmt, to talk fluently, 
orig. to squirt out ; see Sputter and B^Ut. In the sense ' to 
talk,’ the latter wonl occurs in Beaum. and Fletcher, The Coxcomb, 
Act iv. sc. 4 : * Pray, spout some Fiench, son.’ 'i'o splutter is to talk 
so fast as to be unintelligible. The old ]..cicest. word spirtle, to 
sprinkle, used by Drayton (Evans) is similarly formed as the fre- 
quentative of Spurt. Cf. Low G. sprutten, to spout, spurt, sprinkle. 

BPO^. to plunder, pillage. (F.-L.) ME. sfmilen, Wyclif, 
Mark, iii. 27. [The sb. spnale occurs even earlier, in King Alisaundcr, 
986.] — K. spolier, ‘to spoile, despoile;’ Cot. — L. spoliare, to strip 
of spoil, despoil. — L. s/o/(»m, spoil, booty; the skin or hide of on 
animal stripped off, and hence the dress of a slain warrior stripped 
from him. Root uncertain. Some have connected it with lik. 
atevKov, spoil. ^ It is probable that spoil has been to some 
extent contused with its compoimd de-spoil, q. v. Cf. ‘ Dyspoylyn or 
S^ylyn, Spolio;’ Prompt. Parv. Der. spoil, sb., ME. spoile, os 
above ; spoil-er ; sptdi-at-ion, from F. spoliation, * a spoiling,' Cot., 
from L. acc. spoliatumem \ spoli-ate (rare), from pp. spoliatus. 
SPOKE, one of the bars of a wheel, from the nave to the rim. 
(E.) ME. spoke, Chaucer, C. T. 7839 (D 2257). AS. spaca, pi. 
spSeam ; * Radii, spaean,' Voc. 106. 28. [The change from a to long 
0 is TCiiectly regular ; cf. stan, a stone, ban, a bone.]+Du. speek, 
a fpolce; G. speiehe, OIIG. speieha. Teut. types *spaikw-, *spaikdn-; 
allied by gradation to spike; see Bpike (i). Dor. spoke-shave 
(Palig iave) . 

SFOEEBMAE, one who speaks in behalf of others. (E.) In 
Shak. Two Gent. ii. 1. 152 ; and in Exod. iv. 16 (A.V.). The form 
of the word is hardly explicable ; we should rather have exjiected to 


I meet with speak-*-man, formed by analogy with kunt-^-man, or else 
with speech-man. As it is, the pp. s^ke (for spoken) has been sub- 
stituted for the infin. speak ; see Speak and Man. 

BFOLIATIOK. (F,-L.) Sec under Spoil. 

SFONDEE, in classical poetry, a foot containing two long sylla- 
bles. (L.— Gk.) Called spondeus in Puttenham, Art of ling. Poesie, 
ed. T589, pt. ii. c. 3. Ben Jonson has : ‘The steadie spondcees' to 
translate ‘ Spondmos stabiles ’ in his tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry, 
1. 266. Englished from L. spondeeus or s/o«dlf as. — Gk. a»ov8«os, in 
metre, a spondee, so called because slow solemn melodies, chiefly in 
this metre, were used at awovSai. — Gk. awovbai, a solemn treaty 
or truce ; pi. of anovS^, a drink-offering, libation to the gods (such 
as were made at a treaty). -Gk. ffvovS-, 2nd grade of aviviuv, to 
pour out, make a libation. Perhaps allied to Sponsor. Brug- 
manii, i. § 143, ii. $ 802. Der. spond-a-ie, L. spondeucus, Gk. 
ottovbeioK&s. 

BFONOE, the porous framework of an animal, remarkable for 
sucking up W'ater. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. sponge, Ancren Riwlc, 
p. 262, 1. 2. — OF. es^nge, ‘a spungo,’ Col. Mod. F. eponge.^D. 
spongia. ^Gk. ernoYfiA, a sponge; another form of anoYyos (Attic 
a^&Yfos), a sponge.+I.. /MMgMs, a fungus, from its spongy nature. 
f|[ Also AS. sponge. Matt, xxvii. 48, directly from Latin. Der. 
sponge, .verb ; spong-y, spoug-i-ness ; also sponge-cake ; spunk, q. v. 
Allied to fungus. 

SFOKBOR, a surety, godfather or godmother. (I..) In Phillips, 
ed. 1706.— L. sponsor, a surety, one who promises for another; cf. 
spons-us, pp. of spondere, to promise. Probably allied to Gk. 
amovbai, a treaty, truce, and anivbeiv, to pour a libation, as wlien 
making a solemn treaty ; see Spondee. Der. sponsor-i-al, sponsor- 
ship. And see spojtse. Also (from L. spondere) de-spond, respond, 
cor-re-spond. 

SFOImTAXEOUS, voluntary, acting on one's own impulse. 
(L.) In Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. Englished irom L. spontaneus, 
willing; by change of -us into -ows, as in arduous, strenuous, &c. 
Formed with suffix -aneus from spout-, ai>pearing in the gen. spontis 
and abl. sfonte of a lost sb. *spons. Sponte is used to mean ‘ of one’s 
own accord ; ’ and spontis occurs in the phrase suee spontis esse, to be 
at one’s own disposal, to be one’s own master. Der. spontaneous-ly ; 
spontane-i-ty, a coined word. 

SFOiKTOOE*, a half-pike formerly used by offleers of infantry. 
(F.— Ital. — L) ‘ You have never a spontoon in the house ? ’ Foote, 
Mayor of Garrirt, i. i. — F. sponton, esponton (Ilatzfeld). — Ital. spon- 
tone, ' a gleaue, a iauelin, a partisan ; ’ Florio. It was orig. a blunted 
weapon. — Ital. spontare, ‘ to abate the edge or point of anie weapon ; 
Florio.— Late L. *expunctnre, to blunt a point (Kbrting). — L. ex, off, 
aw^ ; and punctum, a point. See Ex- and Foint. 

BIPOOIj, a reel for winding yarn on. (MDu.) ME. spole. Prompt. 
Parv. p. 470; also in W. de Bibbesworth, in Wright’s Voc. i. 157. 
Imported from the Netherlands, with the Flemish weavers.- MDu. 
spoele (Hcxiiam) ; Do. spoel, a spool, quill ; I.ow G. spole (Bremen 
Worterbuch).+Swed. spole, a spool, spoke ; Dan. spole ; G. spule, a 
spool, bobbin, quill; OIIG. spudo, spuola. Perhaps allied to Icel. 
spdr (base spal-), a rail, a bar. 

BFOOM, to run before the wind. (I..) An old sea-term ; sec cx- 
ami>les in Narcs. Lit. ‘ to throw up foam ’ by running through the 
water. As Nares remarks, it means to sail steadily rather than 
swiftly. From spume, foam (L. spuma) ; see Bpiune. Corruiitly 
also spoon ; ‘ spooning before the wind,’ Capt. Smith, Works, p. 87S. 
Hence sj^ndr if spindrift. See Spin-drift. 

BFOOET, an instrument for supping liquids. (E.) The orig. sense 
was simply ‘ a chip,’ then a thin slice of wood, lastly a spoon (at 
first wooden). ME. spon (with long o), Chancer, C. T. 1091^ 
(F 602). AS. spun, a chip, a splinter of wood; see examples in 
Bosworih. In Voc. 149. 30, the fomes, a chip for firewood, is 
glossed by ‘geswadud spmn, vel tynder,' i.e. a kindled chip, or 
tinder. 4- Du. spaan, a chip, splint; Icel. spann, s^mn, a chip, shaving, 
spoon ; Dan. spaan, a chip ; Swed. spin, a chip, splint ; G. spahn, 
OIIG. span, a very thin board, chip, splint, shaving, The Teut. 
ty|)e is *sp&Huz, a chip. Cf. Gk. a^v, a wedge. Der. spoon-bill, 
a bird; spoon-ful, si^elt spoonefull in Minsheu, cd. 1627, sponeful in 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 617 (R.). ME. sponful, in MS. Harl. 2378, 
P- >5 tsec Henslow, Med. Wks., p. 78) ; the pi. is spoonfuls, see cxx. 
in R. ; spoon-meat, Com. of Errors, iv. 3. 61. Brugmann, i. $ 552. 

BFOOR, a trait (Du.) Modem ; not in Todd’s Johnson. Intro- 
duced from the Cape of Gootl Hope. — Du. spoor, a spur ; also a trace, 
track, trail. Cf. Low G. spaor, a spoor (Danneil). Allied to Bpeir 
and Spur. 

BFORADIC, scattered here and there. (Gk.) ‘ Sporadici Morbi, 
diseases that are rife in many places;' Phillips, ed. 1706. It thus 
arose as a medical term. The Late L. sporadicus is merely borrowed 
from Gk. anopaiiKis, scattered. - Gk. enropab-, stem of owopAt, 
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scattered. — Gk. ffm/*-, and grade of ttmtiptiv, to sow, to scatter 
abroad. See Sperm. 

SFOItE, a minute grain which serves as a seed in ferns, &c. 
(Gk.) Modem and botanical. --Gk. (rwipot, seed-time ; also, a seed, 
i- Gk. ffirop-, and grade of trntipriVy to sow. See above. 

8POBBAN, a leathern pouch, worn with the kilt. (Gael. — L. — 
Gk.) In Scott’s Rob Roy, c. xxxiv. -• Gael, sporan, a purse, pouch 
worn with the kilt ; Irish sparan, a purse, a pouch ; MIrish sboran ; 
for *s-burr<*burs, from L. bursa j a purse, from Gk. fivfunj, a hide; 
see Purse (Macbain). 

8POBT, play, mirth, merriment, jest. (F. — L.) ‘ Sporte, myrthe ; ’ 
Palsgrave. ^ Merely a contracted form of disporty desert, by loss of 
di- or de- ; just as we have spiay for display^ spend for dispend. Strat- 
mann cites sport as occurring in the Coventry Plays, ed. Halliwell, 
TK 185. Dispart is in Chaucer, C. T. 777 (A 77s) ; see further under 
Disport. Der. sport, veri), spelt sporte (also disporte) in Palsgrave ; 
sport~ing; sport-ful, Tw. Nt. v. 373; sport-ful-ly, sport-fid-ness\ 
sport-ive. All’s Well, iii. 2. 109, sport-ive-lyy -nesa; sport-s-man 
(coined like hnHl-s-‘nian)y sport-s-man-ship. 

8POT, a blot, mark made by wet, a discoloured place, small 
space, stain. (E.) M£. spot. Prompt. Parv. ; pi. spottes, P. Plowman, 
B. xiii. 315. [I suspect that spat in Ancren Riwle, p. 104, note e, is 
a misprint for swat.] Prob. a native word ; cf. l^Fnes. 5/0/, a spot, 
MDu. s^tten, to spot, stain. Also Norw. spott, a spot, also a small 
])iece of land, Icel. spotti, spottr, a small piece, bit. Perhaps also 
allied to Swed. spott, spittle, spntta, to sjiit. (T)istinct from G. spott, 
mockery, derision.) Apparently from Tent. *sput-, weaker grade of 
*sputan-y to spout. See Spout. Der. spot, verb, chiefly in the pp. 
spotted, as in Spenser, F. Q. i. 6. 26, Wyclif, Gen. xxx. 35 ; spott-y, 
spott-i-ness ; spot-less. Rich. II, i. i. 178, spot-less-ly, spot-Iess-ness. 
And see spati-er. 

SPOUSE, a husband or wife. (F. —L.) f>ne of the oldest words 
in the language of ¥. origin. ME. spuse, fern, sb., O. Eng. ITumiltcs, 
ed. Morris, ii. 13, I. 5; the comp. sb. spushad, sponsehood, also 
occurs in the nth centu^, O. Eng. Horn. i. 143, 1 . 34, having 
already acquired an E. suffix. The form is rather fern, than masc. 
— OF. espous (Burguy), later espoux (epoux), * a spouse, bridegroome,* 
Cot. ; fern, form espouse (epouse), * a spouse, a wife ; ’ id. The former 
answers to L. sponsum, acc. of sponsus, a betrothed, a bridegroom ; 
the latter to sponsa, fem., a betrothed woman. »L. sponsus, pro- 
mised, pp. of sponde.re, to promise ; see Sponsor. Der. espouse, 
verb, q.v. ; also spous-nl, ME. spousaile, Gower, C. A. i. 181 ; bk. 
ii. 642 ; a doublet of espousal, ME. espousaile, Gower, C. A. ii. 323 ; 
bk. v. fiSifi ; see under espouse. 

SPOUT, to throw out a liquid violently, to rush out violently as 
a liquid from a plju:. (E.) ME. spmten, Chaucer, C. T. 4907 
(B 487). Prob. from an AS. form *sputan, not found. But cf. Du. 
uit-spuiten, to spout out (with ui •> AS. u, by rule) ; also Swed. sputa, 
given by Widegren as equivalent to Swed. spruta, to squirt, sjiout, 
spurt : MDu. spuyten, * to .spout out water,’ Hexham. Also Icel. 
spyta, to spit, sputter. The Teut. type is *sputan-, to spit out, with 
a weaker grade *sput- ; sec Franck. ^ It is probable that spout 
is a by-form of sprout ; compare D. spuit, a spout, squirt, syringe, 
fire-engine, with Swed. spruta, a squirt, syringe, fire-engine. See 
Sprout. For loss of r after »/>, cf. speak. Der. spout, sb., ME. 
spoute, spelt spoxvle in Prompt. Parv. Ami see sputter, 

SPRA.CK, SPBAG, quick, lively. (Scand.) See Spark (3). 

SPRAIN, to overstrain the muscles of a joint. (F.—L.) A late 
word. Phillips, ed. 1 706, gives it as a sb. The older word with 
much the same sense is strain ; and sprain is related to t)F. esprnndre 
just as strain is to OF. estreindre. — OF. espreign-, a stem of espreindre, 
*to press, wring, strain, squeeze out, thrust together;' Cot. Mod. 
F. (preindre. — L. exprimere, to press out ; whence espreindre is formed 
by analogy with F. forms from L. verbs in -ingtre. — L. ex, out ; and 
premere, to press ; see Ex- and Press. And cf. Express. Der. 
sprain, sb. ; cf. OF. espreinte, ‘ a pressii g, straining,’ Cot., from the 
pp. e^reint. 

SPRAT, a small sea-fish. (E.) ME. sprot or sprotte. *Ilec 
cpimera, a sprott,' in a list of fishes; Voc. 704. 39; also ‘Emiperus, 
sprot ;’ Voc. 580. 6. AS. sprott (Toller). Cf. AS. sprot, a sprout, twig, 
•f Du sprot, * a sprat, a fish ; ’ Hexham, lie also gives ' sprot, a 
sprout, or a sprigg of a tree, or the younge of every thing ; * which 
is the same word. ’ Sprat, a small fish, considered as the fry of the 
herring ; ' Wedgwood. Cf. prov. E. sprats, smallwood (Halliwell) ; 
lit. sprouts. All from Teut. *sprut- (AS. sprot-), weak grade of 
*sprutaH-, to sprout ; with the sense of * fry,’ or young one. See 
Sprout. 

SPRAWIi, to toss about the limbs, stretch the body carelessly 
when lying. (E.) ME. spraulen, Gower, C. A. ii. 5 ; bk. iv. 111 
(footaote) ; Havelok, 475. AS. spreawlian ; Toller cites * Spreawlige, 
palpitet.' 4 *Norw. sprala, Dan. spratlle, spralde, Swetl. dial, spr^a. 


spralla, NFries. sprawle. Perhaps allied to Swed. sprattla, to sprawl ; 
or to led. sprokla, spraukla, to kick with the feet, to sprawl. If 
so, a dental or guttural has b^n lost before /. 

SPRAY (i), foam tossed with the wind. (LowG.) ‘Commonlv 
written spry. “Winds raise some of the salt with the spray; ’ 
Arbuthnot ; ’ Johnson’s Diet. But no example of the spelling spry 
is given, and it is not easy to find one. Bailey has spray (i 735 )' 
From Low G. sprei, a slight drizzle (Schambach) ; in Coburg, sprai ; 
cf. Bavar. spraen, to drizzle (Schmeller), Thiiringen spr'dhen (llertel), 
MHG. spreejen, sprawen ; allied to G. spruhen, to drizzle, to form 
spray, Du. sproeien (see Franck). 

SPRAY ( 3 ), a sprig or small shoot of a tree. (E.) ME. spray, 
Chaucer, C. T. 13700 (B i960) ; Floriz and Blanchcflur, ed. Lumby, 
275; answering to AS, *spreeg, allied to spreec, a shoot, spray; cf. 
Dan. sprag, a sprig, spray (Molbech) ; Swed. dial, spragge, spragg, a 
spray (Rietz). p. Allied to Icel. sprek, a stick (whence smd-sprek, 
small sticks, twigs, sprays) ; AS. spr<ce, a shoot ; * Sarmentum, spracc ; ’ 
Voc. 44. 29. Cf. lathuan. sprogti, to crackle, split, sprout or bud 
08 a tree ; whence sproga, a rift, a sprigg or spray of a tree, spurgas, 
a knot or eye in a tree. Also Gk. aavapayos, asparagus, of which 
the orig. sense was perhaps merely ‘ sprout ’ or shoot. Sec Brug- 
man n, i. S3.3, 531. Doublet, sprig (and ])erhaps asparagus). 
SPREAD, to scatter abroad, stretch, extend, overlay, emit, diffuse. 
(E.) ME. spreden, pt. t. spradde, spredde, pp. sprad, spred, P. Plow- 
man, B. iiL 308 ; pt. t. spradde, Gower, C. A. i. 182 ; bk. ii. 684. 
AS. sprSdan, to spread out, extend, a rare word. It occurs as 
gespraed, imper. sing. extend thou, stretch out, in the Nurthumb. 
version of Matt. xii. 13 ; and the comp. ofer-sprUedan, to spread over, 
is in the Rule of St. Bennet, ed. Schrocr, ]>. 109, 1 . 7.+DU. spreiden, 
to spread, scatter, strew ; Low G. spreden, sp>reen, spreien ; G. 
spreiten. Teut. type *spraidjan-, a causal form, from the older base 
SPRE 1 D, to become extended, spread out. Der. spread, sb. ; 
ov er-sp read. 

SPREE, a merry frolic. (Scand. ?) Modern and colloquial. Sir 
W. Scott has spree, St. Ronan's Well, ch. xx. $ 11; also spray, 
Introd. to Legend of Montrose. Cf. Irish spre, a spark, flash of fire, 
animation, spirit. Cf. Iri.sh .sprac, a spark, life, motion, spraie, 
strength, vigour, sprightliness, Gael, spraie, vigour, exertion, spracadk, 
sprigntliness ; not Celtic, but from Icel. sprakr, lively. Sec Spry. 
See Notes on E. Etym., p. 278. 

SPRIG, a spray, twig, small shoot of a tree. (E.) ME. sprigge, 
a rod for beating children, stick ; P. Plowman, C. vl. 139 (footnote). 
Allied to AS. s/rae, a spray, twig; Voc. 44. 29.4*Iccl. sprek, a stick ; 
Low G. sprikk, a sprig, twig, rsp. a small dry twig or stick ; F.P'ries. 
sprikke, sprik, a stick, twig. Allied to Dan. sprag, a spray (Molbech) ; 
see further under Spray (3). 

SPRIGHTLY, SPRITELY, lively. (F. - L. ; with E. sujfix.) 
The common spelling sprightly is wrong; gh is a purely E. com- 
bination, whereas the present word is French. The mistake was 
due to the very common false spelling spright, for sprite, a spirit; 
see Sprite. The suffix -ly is from AS. -lie, like ; sec Like. Der. 
sprightdi^ness, 

SPRING, to bound, leap, jump up, start up or forth, issue. (£.) 
ME. springen, strong verb, pt. t. sprang, pp. sprungen, sprongen; 
Chaucer, C. T. 13(^0 (B AS. springan, sprincan; pt. t. 

sprang, sprane, op. sprungen. The spelling springan is the usual one, 
Matt. ix. 26. But we find s^iVird=« springs, iElbcd, tr. of Boethius, 
cap. XXV (lib. iii. met. a). And in Matt. ix. 26, where the AS. 
version has *)>es hlisa sprang ofer eall jnet land ’jb this rumour 
spread abroad over all the land, the Northumbrian version has 
s/ranc.4’Uu. springen, pt. t. sprang, pp. gesprongen ; Icel. springa, 
to burst, split ; Swed. springa ; Dan. springe ; G. springen, fi. All 
from the Teut type *sprengan-, pt. t. *sprang, pp. *sprunganoz. 
Allied to Gk. owipxfivt to drive on ; Brugmann, i. $ 602. 
(VSPERGH.) y. We still say of a cricket-bat that is cracked 
or rolit, that it is sprung ; and cf. Prov. E. (Eastern) sprinke, a crack 
or flaw (Halliwell), where we even find the original E. final k ; also 
Essex sprunk, to crack, split, £. Anglian sprank, a crack ; E. D. D. 
The sense * to split, burst’ is that of Icel. springa. Der. spring, sb., 
a leap, also the time when young shoots spring or rise out of the 
ground, also a source of water that wells up, a crack in a mast, &c. ; 
spring-y ; spring-bok, a kind of antelope, from Du. bok, a he-goat, a 
buck; 5/riag-^// (in horses). Hen. VIII, i. 3. 13; spring-time. As 
You Like It, v. 3. 30; spring-flood, ME. spring-flod, Chaucer, C. T. 
1 1 38a (F 1070) ; spring-tide ; day-spring, ^-spring, well-spring. Also 
springe, a snare that is provided with a ffexible rod, called a springe 
in ME., as in P. Plowman, B. v. 41. And see sprink-le, ^ To 
spring a mine is to cause it to burst ; cf. Swed. sprdnga, to cause to 
burst , cau sal of springa, to burst. 

l^RINGAL, a youngster. (E. ; with F. suffix.) In .Spenrer, 
F, Q. v. 10. 6. Spelt springall in Minsheu; spring-aid in Levins 
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SPRINKLE 


SPUNK 


(1570)* ipring, i. e. to be alert ; with snfTix -aid, of F. ori|>;in, 

from OHG. -wa/d, as in her-ald, &c. 

SFB^KIiE, to scatter in small drops. (Du. ?) In Spenser, 
F. Q- iii. I a* 1 3 - A lictter form is spreukle, written sprenkyll by 
Palsgrave, and sprenkelyn in the Prompt. Parv. I’erhaps borrowed 
fioin Du. sprenkelen, to sprinkle. Cf. G. sprenkeln, to speckle, 
from MHCt. sprenkel, a spot, allied to Icel. sprekin, Swed. sprakla, 
a little spot. See Klufje, s.v. sprenkel (who denies a connexion 
with spring). It seems to be allied to Skt. pr^-ni-, siK-uklcd ; see 
Peron (2;. Brugmann, i. 5^(1). ^ Distin^from MF. spreugen, 

to scatter, cast abroad, sprinkle. 'Sjrenged ou mid hali water’ 
n sprinkle yourselves with holy water, Ancren Riwlc, p. 16, 1 . 9. 
From AS. sprengan, to sprinkle, scatter abroad. Matt. xxv. 24, 
Itixod. xxiv. 8 ; A. S. Lcechdoms, cd. Cockayne, i. 264, 1 . 15. This 
sprengan is the causal of AS. springnn, to spring, leap abroad, 
regularly formed by the change of a (in the pt. t. sprang) to e, as if 
for *sprangjan. See Spring. Der. sprinkle, sb., a holy-water 
sprinkler, see Spenser, F. Q. iii. 12. 13 ; spriukl-er, 

SPRINT, to run at full sjiecd ; see Spurt (2). 

SPRIT, a spar set diagonally to extend a iorc-and-aft sail. (E.) 
The older sense is merely a pole or long rod, and an older spelling 
is found in ME. spret. * A spret or an ore ’ •= a sprit or an oar ; Will, 
of Palernc, 2754; spelt spreot, King Alisaundcr, 858. AH, spreot, 
a pole. ‘Contus, spreot;* Voc. 139. 39; cf. 14. 22. ‘ Tnides, 
spreotas* in a list of things belonging to a shiji ; id. 166. 15. The 
orig. sense is * a sprout,* or shoot, hence a branch, ])ole, &c. Allied 
to AS. sprutan, to sprout, cognate with G. spriessen ; see further 
under Sprout. 4* I^ti. spriet, a S])rit ; M.Swed. sprite; Dan. spryd, 
sprod. Dor. sprit-sail, bow-sprit. Doublet, sprmt, 

SPRITE, SPRIGHT, a spirit. (F. — L.) The false spelling 
spright is common, and is still in use in the derived adj. sprightly. 
Sixjlt sprite in Spenser, F. Q. i. 1. 40, 43 ; but spright, id. i. 2. 2. 

* Legions of sprighls* id. i. l. 38. ME. sprit, sprite, spryte; ‘the 
holy spryte,* Kich. Coer de Lion, 394.— F. esprit, * the s]}irit,* Cot. — 
I., spiritum, acc. of spiritus. It is a doublet of Spirit, q.v. Der. 
spright-ly or sprite-ly ; sprighi-ed, haunted, Cymb. ii. 3. 144 ; spright- 
ftd or sprite-ful, K. John, iv. a. 177 ; spright-ful-ly, Kich. II, i. 3. 3; 
spright-ing. Temp. i. 2. 298. Doublet, spirit. 

SPROUT, to shoot out germs, burgeon, bud. (E.) Spelt sprut 
in Fitzherbert, Husibandry, $ 13, 1 . 38 (E. D. S.). ME. spruten. 
Cursor Mundi, 11216; O. Eng. TIomilics, ii. 217, 1 . 23. From AS. 
sprvian, found in the pp. a-sproten ; OFris. spriita, strong verb, 
pp. sp^en, to sprout (Richtofen).+Low (i. spruten, to sprout; 
Du. spruilen; G. spriessen, to sprout, pt. t. spross, pp. gesprossen. 
The cognate Swed. spruta is oidy used in the sense to spout or 
squirt out w.ater, and perhaps is the word whence E. spout is derived, 
by loss of r ; see Spout, Spurt (1). p. All from a Teut. type 
*sprutan-, pt. t. *spraut, pp. *sprutanoz, \Vc may also notice that 
E. sprout as a sb. is related to Du. spruit, Icel. sproti, G. spro.ss, 
a sprout ; cf. also AS. sprat, sprota,a sprout ; and that E. sprit, c|. v., 
is allied to the same words. Cf. Goth, sjirauto, (|uickly. Dor. 
sprout, sb. And see spout, sprit, sprat. 

SPRUCE, fine, smart, gaily dressed. (F. — G.) In Shak. L. L. L. 
V. I. 14; and in Minsheu, ed. 1627. * It w.ns the custom of our an- 
cestors, on special occasions, to dress after the manner of particular 
countries. The gentlemen who adopted that of i’russia or Spruce 
seem, from the description of it, to have Im'cii arrayed in a style, to 
which the epithet spruce, according to our modem usage, might have 
been ajqdied with perfect propriety. Prussian leather {corium 
Pruscianum) is called in Baret by the familiar name of spruce;* 
Richardson ; sec llaret, art. 781. Richardson then quotes from Hall’s 
Chron. lien. VT 1 I, an. i, $ 25, as follows: * And after them came 
syr Edward Ilaward, than Adinyral, and wyth hym Syr Thom.as 
Parre, in doldcttes of crimosin veluet, voyded lowe on the backe, 
and before to the cannell-bone, lased on the brc.istes with chaynes of 
silucr, and ouer that shorte clokes of crimosyn satyne, and on their 
heades hattes after dauncers fashion, with fcasauntes fethers in 
theim : They were appareylcd after the fashion of I’rusia or 
Spruce,* There may have been special reference to the leather 
worn • the name of spruce was certainly given to the leather because 
it came from Prussia. Levins has : ‘ Corium pumicatum, Spruce ; ’ 
col. 182, 1 . 14. * Spruce leather, corruptly so C.alled for Prussia 

leather ; * Phillips, ed. 1 706. * Spruce leather, graauw leer, Pruysch 
leer,' i.e. gray leather, or Prussian leather ; .Scwel’s Eng.-Du. Diet., 
1749. [E. Miiller objects that it is diflicult to see why Prussia 
should always be called Spruce, not Pruce, in this particular in- 
stance ; but the name, once associated with the leather, would easily 
remain the same, especially as tlie etymology may not have been 
very obvious to all. It is a greater difficulty to know why the s 
should ever have been prefixed, but it may be attributed to the 
l^ glish fondnew for initials; or it may have arisen from the G. j 


' das Preussen.'] It is sufficient to make sure that Spruce really did 
mean Prussia, and really was used instead of Pruee. Of this wc 
have positive proof as early as the 14th century. ‘ And yf ich sente 
ouer see my seruaunt to brugges, Ol>er in-to prus my prentys ’ = and 
if I sent my servant over the sea to Bruges, or sent my apprentice to 
Prussia ; P. Plowman, C. vii. 279 ; where two MS.S. rend spn/ce for 
prus, and one MS. has -• Prussian land, the land of Prussia. 

In the corresponding passiige of P. Plowman, B. xiii. 393, three 
MSS. have pruslonde, pruys londe, and pruce-lond respectively; but 
a fourth has spruce-land, Pruce is the form in Chaucer, C. T. 33 
(a well-known passage). Further, we find Spnuys-ehyst (Spruce 
chest) in Paston Ix-ttcrs, iii. 407, but prowce-kyst in Records of 
Nottingham, ii. 86 ; spruce hutche in the Bury Wills (1493), p. 82, 
but pruce hutche (1448), p. 12. And Prussia is called Sprucia as 
late ns 1614; see Eng. Gamer, ed. Arber, iv. 329, 345. y. We 
conclude that to dress sprucely was to dress after the Prussian man- 
ner ; that Spruce was early used in jdace of Pruce, particularly with 
reference to Prussian leather ; and consequently that spruce is due to 
OF. Pruce, mod. F. Prusse, Prussia. -G. Preussen, Prussia (or from 
an older form of the same). Dor. spruce-ly, spruce-ness. 
SPRUCE-BEER, a kind of beer. ^G. ; confused with F. and E.) 

* Spruce-beer, a kind of physical drink, good for inward bruises ; ’ 
Phillips, ed. 1706. * Spruce-beer, and the beer of liambur ; ’ Colyn 
Blowbol's Testament, 332, in Ilazlitt, E. Eng. Popular Poetry, i. 106. 

* Essence of spruce is obtained from the young shoots of the black 
spruce fir. . . . Spruce beer is brewed from this essence. . . . The 
black Ijcer of Dantzig is similarly made from the young shoots of 
another variety of fir ; ’ Eng. Cycl., Supp. to Arts and Sciences. 

* A decoction of the young shoots of spruce and silver fir was much 
in use on the shores of the Baltic as a remedy in scorbutic, gouty, 
and rheumatic complaints. The sprouts from which it was made 
were called sprossen in German and jopen in Dutch, and the de- 
coction itself sprossen-hier [in (lerman) or jopenhier [in Dutch]. 
From the first of these is spruce-beer. See Bekc in N. and Q. Aug. 3, 
i860. And doubtless the spruce-fir, G. sprossenfichte, takes its name 
as the fir of which the sprouts are chiefly used for the foregoing 
purpose, and not from being brought from Prussia, as commonly 
supposed ; ' Wedgwood. p. 'I'he above explanation m.'ty be ad- 
mitted ; but with the addition that the reason why the G. word 
sprossen-bier was turned into spruce-beer in English is precisely 
l)ccausc it was commonly known that it came from Prussia ; and 
since sprossen-bier had no sense in luiglish and was not translated 
into spronts-beer, it was natural to call it Spruce-beer, i.e. Prussian 
Ix’er. 'Phe facts, that Spruce meant Prussia as early as the 14th 
century, and that spruce or spruce-leather was already in use to signify 
Prussian leather, have been proved in the article above ; see Bpruoe. 
Thus spruce-beer for sprossen-bier was no mere corruption, but a 
deliberate substitution. Accordingly, we find in Evelyn’s Sylva, 
ch. 22, the remark; ‘For masts, &c., those [firs] of Prussia which 
we call Spruce* y. With this imdcrstanding, wc may admit that 
spruce-beer is one of the very few words in Englisli which are derived 
immediately from German. — G. sprossenbier, si)ruce-becr, lit. ‘sprouts- 
becr;’ O. sprosse/ifichte, spiacc-fir ; sprossenessenz, spruce-wine. « G. 
sprossen, jd. of sprosse, a S]>rout, cognate with FI sprout ; and bier, 
cognate with E. beer ; see Sprout and Beer. Note also J)\ji.}oopen- 
bier, * S]}rucc-lK:cr ; ’ Sewcl’sDu. Diet. ed. 1734. 'I'hc word spruce- 
Prussia, is Frencli, from G. {das') Preussen, as shown above. 

SPRY, active, nimble, lively. (E.) Added by Todd to Johnson, 
(iiven by Halliwell as a Somersclsh. word, but general ; see E. T). D. 
Perhaps li. Cf. Swed. dial, sprygg, very lively, skittish (as a horse), 
l\ielz; allied to Swed. dial, sprig, spriik, or spraker, spirited, 
mettlesome. Compare also prov. E. sprag (Halliwell^ ; and sprack. 
active, a Wiltshire word. Sec Spree and Spark (a). 

SPUD, an instrument for weeding. (Scand.) See £. D. I). It 
formerly also meant a knife or dagger; see Narcs. ME. spwide, 

‘ cultcilua vilis ; ’ Prompt. Parv. Prob. from Dan. spyd, MDan. 
spyd,spjud; cognate with Swed. spjut, Icel. spjrd, a spear, lance. 4 * 
G.^iess, a lance. ^ Distinct from Spit (1). 

SPUE, the same as Spew, q.v. 

SPUME, foam. (T..) Not common. ME. spume, Gower, C. A. 
ii. 265; bk. v, 4122. — L. spuma, foam. F'or *sj/oima; Bruginann, 

*’ foam, Russ, piena, foam, AH.fiitn ; 

see Poaxn. Der. spoom, verb, q.v. ; pum-ice,q.v. ; pounce (2), q.v. 
Doublet, /oam. 

SPUNK, tinder; hence, a mtatch, spark, spirit, mettle. (C. — I- 
— Gk.) Also spotdi; see examples in Jamieson and Halliwell. ‘ In 
spunek or tinder;’ Slanyhurst, tr. of Virg. JEn. i. 175; ed. Arber, 
P- 23. The orig. sense is tinder or touchwood. — Iri^ sponc, Gael. 
pong, sponge, tinder, touchwood ; applied to touchwood from its 
spongy nature.— L. spongia, a sponge ; hence pumice-stone, or other 
porous material. — Gk. avoyyia, aaoyyos, a sponge ; see Sponge. 



SPUR 


8FUB« an iitstrument on a horseman’s heels, for goading on a 
horse, a small goad. (E.) ME. ffj»ore, Chaucer, C. T. 475 

(A 473); P* Howman, It. xviii. la. AS. spura^ upora. ‘Calcar, 
spura\* Voc. 275.33. Cf. hand-spora, a hand-spur, Ileowulf, 986 
(Grein).< 4 ’Du. spoor ^ a spur ; allied to spoor, a track ; see Spoor ; 
Icel. spori; Dan. spore; Swed. sporre; OHG, sporo; MUG. .s/or; 
G. sporn. p. All from *spor-, weak grade of Teut. *sper-an-, to 
kick. Brugmann, i. § 793 (2). From ^SPER, to quiver, to jerk, 
which appears in G. ach sperren, to struggle against ; one sense of 
this root IS to kick, jerk out the feet, as in Lithuan. spirti, to resist, 
to kick out as a horse ; cf. Skt. sphur, sphar, to throb, to struggle. 
Hence the sense of spur is ‘ kicker.’ y. A closely allied word 
occurs in AS. spor, a foot-trace, Du. spoor, Icel. spor, G. spur (see 
Spoor) ; whence was formed the verb appearing as AS. spyrian, 
Icel. spyrja, G. spUren, to trace a foot-track, to investigate, enquire 
into, represented by Lowland Sc. speir, to enquire, ask, search 
out. Der. spur, verb, ME. spurien, sporieu, l.ayamon, a 1354. 
Romance of Partenay, 4214. Also spur-wheel ; and see s/oor, speir, 
spurn. 

BFUBQE, a class of acrid plants. (F. — L.) * Spurge, a plant, 
the juice of which is so hot and corroding tliat it is called DeviVs 
Milk, which being dropped upon warts eats them away ; ’ Bailey’s 
Diet., vol. i. ed. 1 735. And hence the name. M E. sporge, 1 ‘rompt. 
Parv. ; spowrge, Voc. 645. 15. — AF. spurge, a form given in Voc. 
557. 7 ; more commonly OF. espurge, * ga^cn spurge ; ’ Cot. —OF. 
espurger, ‘ to purge, clcer, cleanse, rid of ; also, to prune, or pick 
oil the noysome knobs or buds of trees ; ’ Cot. Hence, to destroy 
warts. —L. expurgnre, to expurgate, purge thoroughly. — L. ex, out, 
thoroughly ; and purgare, to purge ; sec £x- and Furg^e. 
spumons, not genuine. (L.) In Milton, Samson, 391. 
Englished from L. spurius, false, spurious, by the common change of 
-us to -ous, as in arduous, 8cc. The orig. sense is ‘ of illegitimate 
birth ;* iierhajis allied to Gk. awapa, seecl, odspring, (rvcipciv, to sow 
(Corssen) ; see Sperm. Der. spurious-Iy, -ness. 

SFURN, to reject with disdain. (E.) Properly *to kick against,* 
hence to kick away, reject disdainfully. ME. spurnen, to kick 
against, stumble over, Ancren Riwle, p. 188, 1 . 2. * Sjiomyng, or 
Spurttyng, Calcitracio ; * Prompt. I’arv. AS. spornan, spurnan, 
gespornan, to kick against ; cf. also a'l-spornnn. Matt. iv. 6, John, 
xi. 9. A strong verb; pt. t. speam, pi. spurnun, pp. s/or«r«.+Icel. 
sperna, pt. t. spam, to spurn, kick with the feet ; 1.. spurnere, to 
spurn, despise (a cognate form, not one from which the E. word is 
borrowed, for the E. verb is a strong one). fi. All from the Idg. 
base *sperH, to kick against, an extension from i^SPER, to quiver, 
jerk, also to kick against ; sec Spur and Spar (3). Dor. spurn, 
sb., Timon, i. 2. 146 ; Chevy Chase (oldest version), near the end. 
SPURRY, the name of a licrb. (F. - G. — Late L.) In Cotgravc. 
— MF. spurrie, * sjiurry or frank, a Dutch herb, and an excellent 
fodder for cattle;* Cot. By ‘Dutch’ he prob. means ‘German;* 
we find Du. spurrie, ‘ the herb spurge,’ in Hexham ; but this can 
hardly be other than the F. word buirowed. I'he etymology of the 
F. word is doubtful, but it may be German, as Cotgrave seems to 
suggest. We find in German the forms spark, sperpel, spiorgel, all 
meaning spurry.— L.ite L. spergula; A. i). 1482 (Weigand). It 
looks as if it might be connected with I,, spargere, to scatter. 
SPURT (1), SPIRT, to spout, jet out, as water. (E.) ‘With 
toonge three-forcked furtli spirts fyre; * Sianyhurst, tr. of Virgil, Ma. 
ii. ed. Arber, p. 5^ The older meaning is to sprout or germinate, 
to grow fast ; as in Hen. V, iii. 5. 8. even hud the sb. spin, a 
sprout ; ‘ These nuts . . . haue in their mids a little chit or spirt ; ’ 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xv. c. 22. Cf. ‘from Troy blud spirted;* 
Stanyhur.st, tr. of Virgil, A'’n. i. ed. Arber, p. 35. By the common 
metathesis of r (as ME. brid for bird) spurt stands for sprut ; as in 
ME. sprutten ; *pe wiffi ]>et sprutteb ut’ - the willow that sprouts or 
shoots out; Ancren Riwle, p. 86. AS. spryttan, spritten; *spritte 
SCO eorSe griiwende geers ’ — let the earth ; hoot out growing grass ; 
Gen. i. II. A causal verb, allied to the AS. strong verb sprutan, to 
sprout ; sec Sprout* Cf. prov. E. sprit, to sprout ; E. D. D. ; and 
see Spout. 

SPURT (2), a violent exertion. (Scand.) Used by Stanyhurst in 
the sense of ‘space of lime;’ as, ‘Heere for a spirt linger,’ tr. of 
Virgil, iEn. iii. 453. Not the same word as the above, though 
perhaps confused with it. -Icel. sprettr, a spurt, spring, bound, run ; 
from the strong verb spretta (pt. t. spratt), to start, to sjiring; also 
to spout out water; also to sprout. Cf. Swed. spritta, to start, 
startle ; prov. E. sprit, to run quickly a short way (E. D. D.). The 
Teut. base is *sprent \tt<Ht) ; hence also Ii. sprint, to run a quick 
short race ; which is the doublet of spurt, vb., to run fast. Cf. Swed. 
dial, sprinnta, to burst (ns a bud) ; to run fast, to jump. The orig. 
« of the base SPRENT is also preserved in prov. E. spruut, a con- 
vulsive struggle, Warwickshire (llalliwell). 
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SPUTTER, to keep spouting or jerking out liquid, to speak 
rapidly and indistinctly. (E.) ‘ And Uck’d their hissing jaws, that 
sputter'd flame;’ Dryden, tr. of yEncid, ii. 279 (ii. an, Lat. text). 
The frequentative of Spout, q.v. ; so that the sense is ‘to keep on 
spouting.* From sput-, weaker grade of Tent. *sputan~, to spout. 
Cf. Du. diaU (Groningen) spbttern, to sputter; Low G. sputtern; 
Norw. sputra, to spout. ^ Not to be confused with spatter, which 
is a different word, and allied to spot. 

SPY, to see, discover. (F.— OllG.) Short for es/y. ME. 

Rob. of Bmnne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 40, 1 . i.|. [The ME. spie, sb., a 
spy, occurs in Floriz and Bianchedur, ed. Lumby, 1 . 332.] The same 
word as ME. espien, Chaucer, C. T. 4744 (B 324) ; House of Fame, 
1 . 706. —OF. espier, to espy. — OHG. spekon, MHG. spehen (mod. G. 
spdken), to watch, observe closely. ^-L* specere, to look; Skt. paf, 
spap, to spy ; used to form some tenses of dfp, to sec. — ^SPEK, to 
see; Brugmann, i. $ 551. Der. spy, sb., as above; spy-glass; also 
(from espy) espi-on-age, espi-al. From ].. specere we have spice, spee-i- 
es, spec-i-id, espec-i-al, spee-i-men, spec-i-fy, spec-i-ous, spec-u-late; 
au-spiee, eon-spie-u-ous, de-spic-able, frontispiece, per-spic-u-ous, su-spic- 
i-ous, tran-spic-uous ; despise, despite ; aspect, circumspect, ex-pect, in- 
spect, introspect-iott, perspeet-ive, prospect, respect, dis-respect, ir-re- 
spect-ive, retrospect, suspect, spect-a-cle, spect-a-tor, speet~re, spect-rum ; 
also spite, respite, 

SQUAB, 1. to fall plump; 2 . a sofa: a young bird. (Scand.) 

* Squab, an unfledged bird, the young of an animal before the hair 
appears (South) ; a long seat, a sola ; also, to squeeze, beat (Devon) ; ’ 
llalliwell. Ualliwell also cites from Coles : ‘ A squvib to sit on, pid- 
vinus mollicellus ; * this is nut in the edition of 1684. Squab, a sofa, is 
in Pope, Imitation of Karl of Dorset, 1 . to. Johnson also explains 
squab as ‘unfeathered ; fat, thick and stout and gives squab, adv., 

‘ with a heavy, sudden fall, plump and flat,* with a quotation from 
Ix.'strangc’s Fables : ‘ The eagle took the tortoise up into the air, and 
dropt him down, squab, upon a rock ; ’ also squab, verb, to fall down 
plump or flat ; cf. prov. IC. squap, to strike. In all senses, the word 
IS of Scand. origin. 1 . The Swed. dial, sqvapp, a word imitative of 
a splash (Kietz), explains Ix^strange’s squab and the verb ‘to fall 
plump,’ hence to knock, beat ; cf. CL schwapp, a slap, E. swap, to 
strike ; sec Swap and Squabble. 2. The senses ‘ fat,’ ‘ unfledged,* 
and ‘ soft* (as a sofa) are best explained by Swed. dial, sqvabb, loose 
or fat flesh, sqvabba, a fat woman, sqvabbig, flabby ; from the verb 
appearing in Norweg. sqvapa, to tremble, shake (hence, to l)e flabby). 
Cf. also Norweg. kveppa (pt. t. kvapp), to slip sud<lenly, shake, 
shudder, and the ME. qnappen, to throb, mentioned under Quaver, 
q.v. And note Icel. kvap, jelly, jelly-like things. Sec, in Rietz, the 
Swed. dioL str. vb. skvimpa (pt. t. skvamp, pp. skvumpen), to shake, 
agitate ; and cf. Swed. sqvalpa, MDan. skvalpe, to shake. 

8QUABBI1E, to dispute noisily, wrangle. (Scand.) In Shak. 
Oth. ii. 3. 281. — Swed. dial, skvabbel, a dispute, a squabble (corre- 
sponding to a verb *skvabbla, not given) ; Rietz. Allied to Swed. 
dial, skvappa, to chide, scold slightly, lit. make a splashing; from 
the sb. skvapp, a splash, an imitative word from the sound of 
dabbling in water; Rietz. Cf. Icel. skvampa, to paddle in water. 
We may also further compare Norweg. svabba, to dabble in water 
(Aasen), prov. E. swap, a blow, the noise of a fall, to strike swiftly, 
swab, to splash over, swabble, to squabble, swaible, to swagger in a 
low manner (East). ‘ Swablyuge, swabbyng, or swaggynge ; ' Prompt. 
Parv. Also G. schwabbeln, to shake fluids about. .See Swap. 
^ The interchange of initial s^u and sw is common ; Levins writes 
squayjse for swain, Der. squabble, sb., squabbl-er. 

SQUAD, a small troop. (F. — Ital. — L.) We speak of ‘ an awk- 
ward S7ua(/.* — MF. esquadre, escadre, ‘ a squadron of footmen ; * Cot. 
— Ital. squadra, * a squadron ;’ Florio. See Square. Der. squad- 
r-on. 

SQUADROE*, a troop of soldiers, a body of cavalry, number 
of ships. (F. — Ital.— L.) In Oth. i. 1. 22 ; Sj^enseT, F. Q. ii. 8. 2.— 
MF. esquadroH, ‘ a sc]uadron, a troope of souldiers ranged into a 
square body or battalion,* Cot. — Ital. squadrone, ‘a squadrone, a 
trouiie or band of men ; * Florio. The augmentative form (with 
suffix -o;/e<L. acc. -bnem'\ of Ital. squadra, ‘a squadron, also a 
square, squire, or carpenter’s ruler, also a certain part of a company 
of souldiers of ao or 25 [25 is a square number], whose chiefe is a 
corporal;’ id. Doubtless so called, at first, from a formation into 
squares ; see further under Square. And see squad, 

SQUAliD), filthy, dirty. (L.) In Spenser, F. Q. v. i. 13. — I.. 
squalidus, stiff, rough, dirty, foul. — T.. squdlere, to be stiff, rough, or 
parched, to be dirty. Br^al connects it with squd-ma, a shell ; but 
cf. Russ. kaV, ordure. Der. squalid-ly, -ness. Also squal-or (rare), 
from squTil-ere. 

SQuAIiL, to cry out violently. (Scand.) ‘The raven croaks, 
the carrion-crow doth squall ;’ Drayton, Noah’s Plood, 1 . j 50 from 
end.— Icel. skvala, to squeal, bawl out; skval, a stpalling; Swed. 
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iqvala, to stream, ^ush out violently ; sqval, an impetuous running of 
water; K^val-regu, a violent shower of rain (whence E. squally sb., a 
burst of rain) ; Dan. tjvaldre, to clamour, bluster ; sqvalder, clamour, 
noisy talk. Cf. Swed. dial, skvala, sh/SlOf to gush out with a violent 
noise, to prattle, chatter ; (jael. sgal, a loud cry, sound of high wind, 
igal, to howl ; cf. W. chwalu, to babble. From a base *sltu>al, 
expressive of the outburst of water ; allied to 'lent. Ixisc SKAL, to 
resound, as in G. schaHen^ Icel. Jtjalla (pt. t. dcall). Der. squallf sb., 
as above ; s^all-y. And see squeal. 

BQTTANbEB, to dissipate, waste. (Scand.) Now used only of 
profuse expenditure, but the orig. sense was to scatter or disperse 
simply, as still used in prov. £. * His family are all grown up, and 

squandered [dispersed] about the country,’ wanvicksn. (Halliwell). 
* Squandered [scattered] abroad;’ Merch. of Ven. i. 3. 22. ‘Spaine 
. . . hath many colonies to supply, which lye squandered up and 
down;’ Howell, Foreign Travel, sect, ix, cd. Arbcr, p. 45. *A 11 
along the sea They drive and squander the huge Belgian fleet ; * Dry- 
den, Annus Mirabilis, st. 67. Mr. AVedgwood's solution of this 
curious word is probably the right one, viz. that it is a nasalised 
form (as if for *squaHter') of Norlhumb. squatter ^ squat her, to scatter, 
dissipate, or squander, to act with profusion (Jamieson). This is 
the same as prov. E. swatter, swather, to throw water about, as geese 
do in drinking, also, to squander, waste ; also as prov. E. swattle, to 
drink as duMs do water, to waste ; see E. D. D. These are fre- 
quentatives from Dan. sqvatte, to splash, spurt; figuratively, to 
dissipate, squander ; cf. sqvat, sb., a splash. 80 also Swed. sqvdttra, 
to squander, lavish one's money (Widegren) ; frequentative of sqvatta, 
to squirt (id.); Swed. dial, skwiitta, a strong verb (pt. t. skwatt, 
supine shvuttid), to squirt. Note also Icel. shetta, to squirt out 
water, i>ro]jerly of the sound of water thrown out of a jug, skvettr, a 
gu^ of water poured out. The d appears in MDu. swadderen, ‘ to 
dabble in the water as a goose or ducic,’ Hexham ; and in Swed. dial. 
skvadra, verb, used of the noise of water gushing violently out of a 
hole (Kietz). The word is now used metaphorically, but the orig. 
sense was merely to splash water about somewhat noisily. The 
Icel. skvetta is for *shoenta (Noreen) ; and may even be allied to Gk. 
ffwivietv, to pour out. A somewhat similar word is E. scatter. Der. 
squander-er. 

SQUABE, having four equal sides and angles. (F. — 1 «) ME. 
square (dissyllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 1078 (A 1076); Cursor Mundi, 

J 9843. » OF. esquarre, * square, or squared,' Cot. ; esquarre, sb., a 
square, or squareness. The sb. is the same as Ital. squadra, ‘a 
squadron, also a square, squire, or carpenter’s ruler;’ cf. Ital. 
squadrare, * to square,’ id. All formed from a Late L. verb *exquad‘ 
rare, not found, but a mere intensive of L. quadrare, to square, make 
four-cornered, by prefixing the prep, ex. The verb quadrare is from 
quadrus, four-cornered, related to quatunr, four, cognate with E. 
four. See Ex-, Quarry, Quadrant, and Four. Der. square, 
sb., square, verb, square-ly, -ness. Also squire (2), q. v., squad, 
squadr-on. 

SQUASH, to crush, to squeeze flat. (F. — L.) a. No doubt 
commonly regarded as an intensive form of quash', the preBx s~ 
answering to OF. es-*=L. ex-, Cf. OF. esquasser, to break in pieces ; 
from es- (L. ex), intensive jirefix, and quasser, casser, to break ; sec 
Quaah. p. But it commonly keeps the sense of ME. squachen, 
Barlaam and Josaphat, 1 . 663, pr. in Altenglische l.egenden, ed. Ilorst- 
mann, p. 224. — OF. esqmcher, to crush (Roquefort, who gives a quota- 
tion) ; also sjielt eseacker, * to squash, beat, batter, or crush flat ; ’ Cot. 
Mml. F. teacher. This answers to Span, acaehar, agachar, only used 
reflexively, in the sense to squat, to cower (Diez). The F. cacher 
answers to a Late L. type *eo~act-ictire, to press together (Korting, 

S 2272). The prefix rs-^sL. ex-, extremely; hence es-cacher is *to 
press extremely,’ crush flat, squash. — I^. m- ; and eoact-us, pp. of 
cogere (== co-agere), lit. to drive together; see Ex-, Cogent; also 
Con- and Agent. And see Squat, a closely allied word. Der. 
squash, sb., a soft, unripe peascod, Tw. Nt. i. 5. 166. 

SQUAT, to cower, sit down upon the hams. (F. — L.) ‘To 
squMe as a hare doth ; ’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. Here squat is to lie flat, 
as if pressed tightly down ; and the old sense of muat is, occasionally, 
to press down, crush, much like the sense of Squall, which is a 
closely related word. [This is well exemplified in Spanish; see 
below.] * His grief deepe squatting,' where the L. text has premit ; 
Stanyhurst, Ir. of Virgil, Am. i. 209. ME. squatten, to press or 
crush flat. ‘ The foundemeutis of hillis ben tugidir smyten and 
s^tfa/ ’■‘the foundations of the hills are smitten together and crushetl ; 
Wyclif, 2 Kings, xxii. 8. *Sqwat sal he hcvedcs' — he shall crusli 
the heads (L. eot^assabit capita). Early Eng. Psalter, ed. Stevenson, 
Ps. cix. (or cx.) 6. This explains jirov. E. squat, to make flat, and 
sqssat, adj., flat. It is impor^t also to note that quat is used in the 
same sense as squat ; indeed, in the Glossary to the Exmoor Scolding, 
the word squat is explained by ‘ to qtiat down ; ’ which shows that 


the *- in squat is a prefix. — OF. esquatir, to flatten, crush (Roquefort). 

I —OF. es-, from L. ex-, extremely; and quatir, to press down, hence, 
reflexively, to press oneself down, to squat, cower. ‘ Ele se ^uatist 
deles lun de pilers’-^she squatted dawn beside one of the pillars; 
Bartsch, Chrestomathie Fran9aise, col. 282, 1 . 16. The correspond- 
ing word is Span, aeachar, agachar, whence acacharse, ‘ to crouch, 
lie squat' (Meadows), agacharse, ‘to stoop, couch, squat, cower’ 
(id.). Minsheu’s M. Span. Diet, has : * agachar, to squat as a hare or 
conie.’ Without the prefix, we find Span, caeho, gacho, bent, bent 
downward, lit. pressed down; Ital. quatto, ‘squatte, husht, close, 
still, lurking* (Florio), quattare, ‘to squat, to husht, to lye close’ 
(id.). Diez shows that OF. quatir and Ital. quatto are due to L. 
coact-us, pressed close together (whence also F. se cacher, to squat, 
cacher, to hide). 'Thus the etymology of sqtsat is irom L. ex-, co- 
for cum, together, and act-us, pp. of agere, to drive. See Ex-, 
Con-, and Agent ; and sec Squaeh. Der. squatt-er, Any 
connexion of squat with Dan. sqvatte, to splash, is entirely out of 
the question ; the E. word related to Dan. sqvatte is Squander, 
q. V. 

SQUAW, a female, woman. (N. Amer. Indian.) It occurs in 
J. Matlicr, Remarkable Providences (1684) ; repr. by Offor, p. 33. 
‘ Squaw, a female, woman, in the language of the Indian tribes of the 
Algonkin family. — Massachusetts squa, eshqua ; Narragansett squaws ; 
Cree iskwew ; Delaware ochqueu and hhqueu ; used also in compound 
words (as the names of animals) in the sense of female-,' Webster; 
and Cent. Diet. 

SQUEAK, to utter a shrill sharp cry. (Scand.) In Hamlet, i. 1. 
1 1 6. * The squeaking, or screckiiig of a rat ; ’ Baret ( 1 580). — MSwed. 

sqwaka, to squeak (Ihre) ; Swed. sqvaka, to croak ; cf. Norweg. 
skvaka, to cackle (Aasen) ; led. skvakka, to give a sound, as of water 
shaken in a bottle, skak, a noise. And cf. Swed. sqviila, to squeal. 
Allied to Squeal, Quack, Cackle ; expressive of the sound made. 
So also G. quaken, to quack; quaken, quicken, to squeak. Der. 
squea k, sb . 

BQUEAIj, to utter a shrill prolonged sound. (Scand.) In Jul. 
Caes. ii. 2. 24. ME. squelen. Cursor Mundi, 1 . 1344.— MSwed. 
sqwtela, to squeal (Ihre) ; Swed. sqviila, to squeal ; Norweg. skvella, 
to squeal (Aasen). Used as a frequentative of squeak ; the sense is 
‘to keep on scpicaking ; ’ see Squeak. 4 |[ Notwithstanding the 
close similariW, squall is not quite the same word, though the words 
are now confosed. Both, however, arc expressive of continuous 
sounds. See Squall. Der. squeal, sb. 

SQUEAMISH, scrupulously fastidious, over-nice. (F.) ‘ To be 
squamish, or nice, Delicias facere;’ Baret (1580). ME. skeymou-, 
stveymnus. * Sweytnons, orskeymouse, Abhominativus;’ Prompt. Parv., 
p. 482 ; also written queymuws, p. 419. Squaimous, in Chaucer, 
C. ' 1 '., A 3337, means fastidious, sparing, infrequent, with occasional 
violent exceptions; see 1 . 3805 (A 3807). * Squaymose, verecuii- 

dus;’ Catholicon Anglicum (1483); squaymus, Ttevisa, tr. of 
lligden, vii. 461 ; squeymous, Imy I.e Freine, 62. In a version of 
the Tc Deuro from a 14th-century primer given by Maskell (Mon. 
Rit. ii. 1 2) we have ‘ Thou were not skoymus of the maidens womlic ; ’ 
see Notes and Queries, 4S. iii. 181. — AF. *eskeimous (with AF. ei 
for F. or), spelt escoymous in Bozon, Contes Moralises, p, 1 58, with 
the sense of ‘sparing in eating, fastidious, nice as to food.** Of 
unknown origin. It might answer, as to form, to a Late L. type 
*schematvsus, or *schemusus (since T.. e gave AF. ei, F. oi ; Schwan, 
SS 39 i 299) f frem Late I., schema, fashion, manner ; from Gk. 
axqua, a scheme, figure, mien, air, fashion ; the sense being ‘ full of 
airs or affectations.’ See Scheme. Der. squeamish-ly, -ness. 
SQUEEZE, to crush or press tightly, to crowd. (K) ‘ To 57M1V, 
or thrust together;’ Baret (1580). The initial s is prefixed for 
emphasis, being due to the OF. es- < 1 .. ex-, an intensive prefix ; to 
syrrerze— to queeze out. Late ME. queisen', *queyse out the jus’* 
squeeze out the juice, Reliq. Antiquac, i. 302. It answers, in form, 
to OMerc. ewesan, for AS. cwiesan, to squeeze, crush, generally 
written ewysan, and used in the compound toeu^an, to crush to 
pieces, squeeze to death, AClfric’s Homilies, i. 60 ; ii. 26, 166, 294, 
510. Also ctvesan; in Luke, xx. 18, where the earlier version has 
tucuyst (for to-cuysd), the latter has toewest (for toewesd), p. Cognate 
with Low G. qubsen (Brem. Wbrterbuch). From a Teut. root *kweus. 
Der.Mueeze, sb. 

SQulB, (i) a paper tube, filled with combustibles, like a small 
rocket ; also (2) a lampoon. (Scand.) 1. ‘ Can he tie squibs i’ their 
tails, and fire the truth out ? ’ Ileaum. and Fletcher, The Chances, v. 
2. 0 . ‘ A squibbe,K ball or darte of fire ; ’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. Spenser 
has it in the curious sense of ‘ paltry fellow,’ as a term of disdain ; 
Mother Hubbard’s Tale, 571. Squibs were sometimes fastened 
slightly to a rojie, so as to run along it like a rocket ; ‘ The sqmb's 
run to the end of the line, and now for the cracker ’ [explosion]; 
Drydcn, Kind Keeper, Act v. sc. i. ‘ Hung up by the heels like 
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meteors, with smtibs in their tails ; ’ Ben Jonson, News from the New 
World (and Herald). fi. Sguib is a voiced form of sguipf and 

{ irov. E. sguib, to squirt, answers to Norw. sivipa, to squirt (Ross), 
t seems to be allied to swip, a word significant of swift smooth 
motion. Cf. ME. sguippen, mippen, to move swiftly, fly, sweep, 
dash; ‘the sguyppand water the dashing or sweeping water, 
Anturs of Arthur (in Three Met. Romances), st. v. * When the 
saul fra the body iwippts* i.e. flics; Prick of Conscience, 1 . 2196. 
* Tharfor J>ai swippe [dart] ]>nrgh purgatory, Als a foul [bird] that 
fiyes smartly id. 1. 3322. ‘ hwipt for# hurried away, snatched 
away, Ancren Kiwle, p. 228, 1 . 4, Swip is from Icel. svipa, to flash, 
dart, of a sudden but noiseless motion ; svipr^ a swift movement, 
twinkling, glimpse ; Norweg. svipa, to run swiftly (Aasen) ; cf. also 
Dan. svippe, to whisk, to run (I.arscn). The Teut. base SWIP was 
also used to express the swift or sweeping motion of a whip ; as in AS. 
swi^, a whip (John, ii. 15), Du, zweep, a whip, G. sekwippef a 
whip'lash. Note also Dan. svippe, to crack a whip, svip, an instant, 
I et svip, in a trice, Swed. dial, svipa, swepa, to sweep, swing, lash 
with a whip. y. All from Teut. base SWEIP, to move with 
a turning motion, move swiftly, sweep along (Pick, iii. 365) ; see 
further under Swift. Cf. * swypyr, agilis ’ in Prompt. Parv. 2. A 
sguib also means a political lampoon ; but it was formerly applied, 
not to the lampoon itself, but to the writer of it. * Tiie sguibs are 
those who, in the common phrase of the world, are call'd libellers, 
lampooners, and pamphleteers; their fireworks are made up in 
paiier ; ’ Tatlcr, no. 88 ; Nov. 1, 1709. It has Iwcn noted above that 
.Spenser uses sguib as a term of derision. 3 . Tlie sense of child’s 
squirt is directly from Norw. slvipa, to squirt (alxive). 

SQUID, a kind of cuttlefish. (Scand.) So named from its squirt- 
ing out sepia; cf. prov. K. sguiddle, to squirt. A voiced form, 
with d for Scand. t ; allied to Swed. dial, sgvitta, strong verb, to 
squirt ; Icel. skvet/a, to s(]uirt out. (Teut. base *slewet.) 

SQUIIjIi, a genus of bulbous plants allied to the onion. (>*.-> L. — 
Gk.) MK. sguille. * iS’yuy/ir, herba, Cepa maris, bullms ; ’ Prompt. 
Parv. — MK. sguille, ‘the squill, sea-onion ; also, a prawn, shrimp ;’ 
Cot.**!., sguilla, also scilla, a sea-onion, sea-leek ; a kind of prawn. 
— Gk. autWa, a squill ; cf. axtvos, a squill. 

SQUINANCY, the old siielling of Quinsey, q.v. 

SQUINT, to look askew. (£.?) Palsgrave has 'a-sguyule, en 
lorgnant;* p. 831. The earliest quotation is the following: 
‘ Biholdcff o luft and m7ui»r looks leftwards and askew; Ancren 
Riwle, p. 212, 1 . 4. Apparently clue to asguint (above), with loss of 
a ; see Asguint in N. E. D. It is improbable that it is a native word, 
but it is difficult to say how we came 1^ it. It seems to lie allied to 
askance ; sec Askance in N. E. D. p. Cf. Dan. paa skGns, aslant ; 
Swed. dial. p& skons, aslant ; Low G. schiens, sehuns, obliquely ; Du. 
sehuin, oblique, wry, schuinen, to slope; schuinte, obliquity; in de 
schuinte, aslant ; EFries. sehun, oblique, schunte, obliquity. 
SQUIRE! (1), the same as Rsquire, q.v. (F. — L.) It occurs, 
si)clt sguiere,a& early as in King Horn, cd. Lumby, 1 . 360. Doublet, 
esguire. 

SQUIRE (2), a square, a carpenter’s rule. (F.— L.) In Shak. 
L. L. L. V. 2. 474. ME. squire, Floriz and Blanchcflur, ed. I.nmhy, 
325. —OF. esguire, MF. esquierre, * a rule, or square Cot. Mod. F. 
(guerre. Merely another form of OF. esguarre, a square ; see Square. 
Doublet, sguare, sb. 

SQUIRREL, a nimble, reddish-brown, rodent animal. (F. — L. — 
Gk.) ME. sguirel (witli one r). Seven Sages, ed. W’eber, 1 . 2777. 
Also scurel. * I lie scurcllus, a scurelle ; ’ Voc. 759. 29, — OF. escurel, 
escuirel (Godefroy) ; spelt escuriat in Cotgrave. Mod. F. ecureuil.^ 
Late L. scurellus (ns above), also scuriolus (Ducange). For *sciarel- 
lus, *sciuriolus, climiniitivcs of sciurus, a squirrel. — Gk. cnlovpos, 
a squirrel; lit. ‘shadow-tail,’ from his bushy tail. — Gk. am-, for 
ama, a shadow, and ovpa, a tail. But this explanation of the Gk. 
word is prob. due to popular etymology. The AF. form was 
esguirel ; Liber Albus, pp. 225, 231. 

SQUIRT, to jet, throw or jerk out water. (E.) ‘I sguyrte with 
a sqt^rte, an instrument ; ’ Palsgrave. The prov. E. swirt, to squirt, 
is the same word, with sw fur squ ; we even find bilagged wit swirl- 
ing — dirtied with squirting, in Walter de Bibbeswurth, Wright’s 
Voc. i. 173, 1 . I. Cf. Low G. swirtien, to squirt; orig. an extension 
of swiren, to whirr, turn about quickly, G. schwirren ; see Swarzn. 
So also EF'ries. Imirtjen, to squirt out, to dart about, from kwirt, 
turninequickly about ; see Wlllr. Der. squirt, sb., in Palsgrave. 
STiffi, to pierce with a sharp instrument. (.Scand.) ‘ I stabbe in 
witli a dagger or any other sharpe wepyn ; ' Palsgrave. ME. stabbe, 
sb. ; < Stabbe, or wownde of smytynge, Stigma ; ’ Prompt Parv. 
Apparently from Swed. dial, stabbe, a thick stick or stump; Icel. 
stabbi, a stub, stump, allied to stafr, a staff; Dan. dial, stabb, a 
short iK‘g. Cf. Irish stobaim, I stab ; Gael, stob, to thrust or fix 
a stake iwthe ground, to stab, thrust, from stob, a stake, a pointed iron 
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or stick, a stub or stuu^. This Gael, stob is similarly borrow^ from 
Icel. a stub ; see Staff, Stub. Der. stab, sb, Temp. iii. 3 > 
STABLE (1), a stall or building for horses. fF.— L.) ME. 
stable. King Alisaunder, 778. - OF. estaUe, ‘ a stable ; * Cot. Mod. F. 
Stable. — L. stabtdum, a standing-place, abode, stall, stable. Idg. type 
*st 9 dh-lom ; cf. AS. staO-ol, a foundation, support, position. 
Stall. Bnigmann, $§ 483 (9), 573. Formed with suffix -b(^u)lum 
(b<,dh), from the weak grade of stare, to stand, cognate with E. 
Stand, q. V. Der. stable, verb, stabl-ing, 

STAjBLE (2), Arm, steady. (F.— L.) ME. stable, Rob. of 
Glouc., p. 5^, 1 . 1245.— OF. estable, stable (Burguy).- L. stabilem, 
acc. of stabilis, stable, standing firmly; formed with suffix -hilis 
from the weak grade of sta-re, to stand, cognate with E. Stand, 
q.v. Idg. type *st»dhlis. Der. stahl-y ; stahle-ness, Macb. iv. 3. 9a ; 
stabili-ty, spelt stabilytye, W'yatt, tr. of Ps. 38, coined from L. 
stabilitas, firmness. Also stablish, ME. stablisen, Chaucer, C. T. 2997 
(A 2995L the same word as establish, q.v. 

STACi^ a large pile of wood, hay, com, &c. (Scand.) ME. 
stae, stak, * Stacke or beep. Agger ; ’ Prompt. Parv. Stae in llavelok, 
814, is prob. merely our stack. IStacke, Chaucer, Persoiies Talc, De 
Luxuria (TyrwhittL is an error for stank; see Group I, 841.] — Icel. 
stakkr, a stack of hay ; cf. Icel. stakka, a stump, as in our chimney- 
stack, and in stack, a columnar isolated rock ; Swed. stack, a rick, 
heap, stack ; Dan. stak, fi. The Teut. type is *staknoz (Norecn). 
The sense is ‘a pile,’ that which is set up; the allied E. word is 
Stake, q.v. Cf. Russ, stag', a heap, a hay-rick. Der. stack, verb, 
ns in Swed. staeka, Dan. stakke, to stack ; stack-yard, answering to Icel. 
stak-gardr, a stack-garth {garth being the Norse form oi yard) ; also 
hay-staek, corn-stack. 

STAFF, a long piece of wood, stick, prop, pole, cudgel. (E.) 
ME. s/a/, pi. sraMe.<t (where u^v). ‘Ylyk a staf;* Cbaucer, C. T. 
594 (A 592). ‘ Two staues ; ’ P. Plowman, B. v. 28. A.S. stcef, pi. 
staf as, Exod. xxi. 19, John, vii. 15. The pi. staf as also meant 
letters of the alphabet ; this meaning seems to have originated 
staves as a musical tcrm.+Du. staf; Icel. stafr, a staff, also a 
written letter (see Icel. Diet.) ; Dan. stab, stav; Swed. staf ; G. stab ; 
Goth, stafs, a letter ; hence, an element, rudiment. Gal. iv. 3. p. The 
word is allied to O. Church Slav. stoborU, a ]>illar, I.ith. stobrys, 
a stump of a tree ; from an Idg. root STEBH, whence Skt. stambh, 
to make firm, set fast. Cf. EFries. staf, unmoved. See Stub, 
Stab. Der. distaff {{ox dis-staff), q.v. Doublet, stave, sb., q.v. 
STAG, a male deer. (Scand.) Late AS. stagga, from Norse; as 
in * rcgalem feram, quam Angli staggon appellant ; ’ Thorite, Anc. 
Laws, i. 429. The word was also applied to the male of other 
animals. * Stagge, ceruus;’ Levins. * Steggander [— steg-gander, 
male gander], anser;’ id. Lowland Sc. stag, a young horse; 
prov. K stag, a gander, a wren, a cock-turkey.- Icel. steggr, steggi, 
a he-bird, a drake, a tom-cat. Teut. type *stagjoz. Not allied to 
Icel. stiga, Der. stag-hound. 

STAGE, a platform, theatre ; place of rest on a journey, the dis- 
tance between two such resting-places. (F.—I..) ME. stage, Florix 
and Blanchefiur, ed. Lumby, 255; King Alisaunder, 7684. — OF. 
estage, * a story, stage, loft, or height of a house ; also a lodging, 
dwdling-house Cot. Mod. F. (tage ; Ital. s/aggio, a prop ; Prov. 
estatge, a dwelling-place (Bartsch). Formed as if from a L. type 
*staticum (not found), a dwelling-place ; allied to L. stat-um, supine 
of stare, to stand, with suffix -icum. See Stable (i ), Stand. Der. 
stage-coach, a coach that runs from stage to stage; stage-player; 
a scaffolding. 

STAGGER, to reel from side to side, vacillate ; also, to cause to 
reel, to cause to hesitate. (Scand.) ' I staggar, 1 stande not sted- 
fast;’ Palsgrave. Stagger is a weakened form of stacker (spelt 
stakker in Palsgrave), ME. stakeren. ‘ She rist her up, and stakereth 
heer and there;’ Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 1 . 2687.— Icel. 
stakra, to push, to stagger; frequentative ofstaka, to punt, to push, 
also, to stagger; cf. Norw. stakra, staka, to stagger; Swed. dial. 
stagra ; Dan. dial, stagle, stagge. Perhaps staka, to push, is allied 
to Swed. stake, a stake ; see Stake. Cf. Dan. stage, to punt with 
a pole, from stage, a pole, a stake. Thus the orig. sense was 
‘ to keep pushing about,* to cause to vacillate or reel ; the intran- 
sitive sense, to reel, is later.+MDu. staggeren, to stagger as a 
drunken man (Hexham); frequent, of staken, staecken, to stop or 
dam np^ (with stakes), to set stakes, also * to leave or give over 
worke,^ id. In this latter view, to stagger might mean * to be always 
coming to a stop,* or ‘often to stick fast* Either way, the etymology 
is the same. Pe r, staggers, s. pi., vertigo, Cymb. v. f. 234. 
STAGNATE, to cease to flow. (L. ) A late word ; stagnate and 
stagnant are in Phillips, ed. 1706. — L. stagnfitus, pp. of stagnare, to 
be still, cease to flow, to form a still pool. — L. stagnum, a pool, a 
stank. See Stank. Der. stagnat-ion ; also stagnant, from L. stag- 
nant-, stem of pres. pt. of stagnare. Also stanch, q. v. 
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STAID 
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STAID, ilejuly, fjrnve, sober. {V. -MDn.) It may be observed 
that the resemblance- to sieady is accidental, thouf'h both words are 
ultimately from the same root, and so have a similar sense. Staid 
stands for stay'd^ pp. of stay, to make steady ; and the actual spelling 
s/a/d is by no means uncommon. ‘ The strongest man o’ th’ empire. 
Nay, the most stay'd . . . The most true;’ Beaum. and Fletcher, 
Valcntinian, v. 6. 1 1 . * The fruits of his stay'd faith ; ' Drayton. 
Polyolbion, song 24 (K.). Spenser even makes the word dissyllabic ; 

* Held on his course with stayed stedfastnesse,’ F. Q. ii. 12. 29. See 
Stay (i). Der. staid-ly, staid-ness, 

STAIN, to tinge, dye, colour, sully. (F.— L.) An abbreviation 
«)f distain, like sport for disport, spend for dispend. ME. steinen, 
Gower, C. A. i. 225, bk. ii. igO^; short for disteinen. Chancer, 
Legend of Good Women, 255. » OF. destein-, astern of desteindre, 

* to distain, to dead or take away the colour of ; * Cot. ' I stayne a 
thynge, le destayns' Palsgrave. Thus the orig. sense was ‘ to spoil 
the colour of,’ or dim; as used by Chaucer. -iL. tlis-, away; and 
tingere, to dye. See Dia- and Tinge. Der. stain, sb. ; staindess, 
Tw. Nt. i. 5. 278. 

STAIR, a step for ascending by. (E.) Usually in the plural. 
[The phrase * a pair of stairs a set of stairs ; the old sense of pair 
Ixiing a set of equal things; see Pair.] ME. sieir, steire, steyer. 

‘ Ne steyers to steye [mount] on ; ’ 'IVst. of Love, i. i. 44. ‘ Ileih is 

[■e steire ' high is the stair ; Ancren Riwle, p. 284, 1 . 8 ; the pi. 
steiren occurs in the line above. AS. stager, a stair, step ; ‘ Ascen- 
sorium, stager,’ Voc. 1 26. 9. ['i'hc g jiasscs into y as usual, and 
just as AS. deeg lieeame day, so A.S. stirger became stayer, steyer, 
i/«r.] The lit. sense is ‘ a step to climb by,’ ‘ a mounter; * formed 
(with mutation of a to At) from stag, 2ii(l grade of silgan, to climb. 
+l)u. Steiger, .t .stair; allied to siegel, a stirrup, steg, a narrow 
bridge ; all from siijgen, to mount. Cf. also Icel. stigi, stegi, a step, 
ladder (whence (irov. E. stee, a ladder), s/igr, a path, foot-way (orig. 
an uphill path), from stiga, to mount; Swed. steg, a round of a 
ladder, stege, a ladder, from stiga, to mount ; Dan. s/ige, a ladder, 
sti, a path, from siige, to mount; (i. s/eg, a jiath, from steigen, to 
mount. p. All from Tent. str. vb. *steigan-, to climb, i)t. t. *staig, 
])p. *stiganoz\ from Idg. .^STEIGII, to climb, ascend, whence also 
Skt. stigh, to ascend, Gk. artixeiv, to ascend, march, go, Goth, steigan, 
to ascend; also IC. stile, q.v., stirrup, e\.y, Der. stair-case', stair- 
work, Wint. Talc, iii. 3. 75. 

STAITHR, a landing-place. (E.) A provincial word ; also 
spelt staith, sta/he (llalliwell). AS. stad, a liank, shore (Grcin); 
also AS. steS, 'l'hon)c, Diplomatarium vEvi Saxonici, p. 147, 1 . 5. 
Cf. Teel. a harbour, road-stead; MDu. stade, a haven. Alli^ 
to Stead, ((.v. 

ST AKEl , a post, strong stick, pale. (E.) ME. stake, Chaucer, 
C. T. 2620 (A 2(»iS^. AS. siaca, a stake, Ailfrcd, tr. of Orosius, 
b. V. cap. 5 ; also a sharply pointed jiin, Thori)e, Diplomatarium, 

{ >. 230, I. 14. The latter sense is iinpurtaut, as ]K>inting to the etyino- 
ogy. From the Teut. base *stak, 2ml grade of the strong verb 
*stekan-, to pierce, slick into. See Stick (i). Thus, the orig. 
sense is ‘ a piercer,’ the suffix -a marking the agent, as in AS. hunt-a, 
a hunter; hence a pin, a sharply pointed stick. +. MDu. stake, staeck, 

* a stake or a pale, a pile driven into water, a stake for which one 
playeth ; ’ Hexham (Du. staak). Cf. steken, to stab, pul, stick, prick, 
sting; id.> 4 ’lcel. djaki, a stake, punt-pole; Dan. stage, a stake; 
Swed. stake, a stake, a caudle-stick. And cf. G. stachel, a prick, 
sting, goad. B. 'fhe sense of a sum of money to be jdayed for may 
he borrowed from Dutch, being found in MDutch, as above. It 
occurs in Wint. Talc, i. 2. 2f8; ami the jihr. at stake or at the stake 
occurs five limes in Sliak. (Schmidt). In this sense, a stake is that 
which is ‘ put’ or pledged ; cf. MDu. hemselven in schuldt steken, *to 
runne lutiiriclf into debt Hexham. ^ A closely allied word is 
stack, a [lilt-, a thing stuck U[»; see Staok. 

STALACTITE, an inverted cone of carbonate of lime, hanging 
like an icicle in some caverns. (F. — Gk.'i Modern. Byron (^wrongly 1 
has s/ylacl-i-tes (4 syllables); The Island, iv. 7. 23. — F. stalactite 
(a. I). 1752). So called because formed by the dripping of water. 
Formed, with suffix -ite (Gk. -irtfs), from aTa\airr.6s, trickling; cf. 
araKaKris (basci aToXanriS-), that which drops. — Gk. araha^Hv 
(^araXuy-yuv), to drop, drip; lengthened form of araXaeiv, to drip. 
See Stalagmite. * 

8TAI1AQMITE, a cone <jf carbonate of lime on the floor of 
a cavern formed by iliipphig water. (F. — Gk.) Modern. — F. 
stalagmite. Formed with suffix d/e (Gk. -iti;s), from arakayfi-a, 
a drop ; from araXa^uv ( araKay-yuv), to drip. See Stalootite. 
STAIiE (I), too long kept, tainted, vapid, trite. (F.-Teut.) 

1. Stale is also used as a sb., in the sense of urine. Palsgrave gives 
it in this sense; and see esrloy in (’otgrave. Marcs do not stop to 
stale} see Holland’s Pliny, i. 222. — OF. es/aler, to make water (in 
Godefroy, s. v. estaler (2), but wrongly explained}. Of Teut, origin. 


Cf. EFrics. and Low G. stallen, Swed. stcdla, to put into a stall, also 
to stale (as cattle and horses) ; Dan. stalde, to stale (as a horse), 
also to stall-feed. From Stall, sb. 2 . Stale, adj., is in Chancer, 
C. T. 13694 (B 1954), as applied to ale. We may explain stale, 
adj., as too long exposed for sale,* as in the case of provisions left 
unsold ; cf. MF. estaler, * to display, lay open wares on stalls ’ (Cot.), 
from estal, ‘ the stall of a shop, or booth, any place where wares arc 
Imd and shewed to be sold.’ But since this F. edal is merely 
borrowed from the Teutonic word stall, it comes to much the same 
thing. Cf. MDu. stel, stale; stel-hier, stale beer; stel-pisse, urine 
(Hexham); Du. stel, a stall. See Korting, §S 9014, 9015. 
^ Wedgwood, following Schmeller, explains stale, sb., from stopping 
the hone to let him stale ; and cites Swed, stalla en best, to .stop a 
horse. But, here again, the Swed. stalla is derived from Swed. stall, 
orig. a stopping-place ; while ‘ to stale ’ is .Swed. stalla. Der. stale, 
verb, Antony, ii. 2. 240; stale-ness, Per. v. 1. 58. 

STALE (2), a decoy, snare. (£.) ‘ Still as he went, he crafty 
stales did lay;’ Spenser, F. Q. ii. 1. 4. Note AF. estale, a decoy- 
bird (Buzon). Adapted from A.S. steel-, as in steel-hrdn, a decoy 
reindeer, allied to ME. stale, theft ; hence stealth, deceit, slyness, 
or a trap ; it occurs in Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 9, 1 . 24. Com])are the 
phrase cumen hi stale -\.o come by slealth, to surprise; O. Eng. 
Homilies, i. 249, I. 20. From AS. stedu, theft. Matt. xv. 19.— 
Teut. *stal, 2nd grade of *stelan-, as in AS. stelan, to steal ; see 
Steal. 

STALE (3), STEAL, a handle. (E.) Chiefly .applied to tin- 
long handle of a rake, hoe, &c. ; spell Steale in Halliwcll. Stale 
also means a round of a ladder, or a stalk (id.). MF.. stale. ' A 
laclel . . . with a long stele' (2 MSS. have stale) ; P, Plowman, C. 
xxii. 279. From AS. stela, steela, steola', the dat. pi. steelum (in 
another MS. stelum) occurs in A. S. l^echdums, ed. Cockayne, i. 
154, in the sense of ‘ stalks.’ 4 -Dn. steel, a stalk, stem, handle. [G. 
stiel, MIIG. stil, a handle, seem distinct.] Allied to still and 
stall ; the stale being the handle whereby the tool is firmly held. Cf. 
further Gk. eraKts, a stake to which nets are fastened, artKtov, 
aruKeov, aretXttuv, a handle or helve of an ax. Sec Stalk. Der. 
stalk Cl) and (2), q.v. 

STALK (1), a stem. (K.) ME. of which one sense is 

the stem or side-piece of a ladder. ‘To climben by the ronges 
[rungs] and the stalkes;' Chancer, C. T. 3625. A dimin. form, with 
suffixed -ke, of ME. stale, stele, a handle, AS. steela, stela, a stalk ; 
see Stale (3). [Icel. stilkr, a stalk, goes with G. stiel."] Cf. 
also Gk. (rrfXcxor, a trunk, stem (of a tree), allied to artbeuy, a 
handle. Der. stedk ( 2 ) , q. v. 

STALK ( 2), to stride, walk with slow steps. ( 1 -^) ME. stalken, 
to walk cautiously. * St alkeden lul stilly;’ Will, of Palcrne, 2728. 
‘With dredful foot [timid step] then sialketh I’alamoun;' Chaucer, 
C. T. 1481 (A 1479). ^'tnlcan, to go warily ; stealcung, a stalk 
ing. These forms arc in Toller, with references for bestealcian and 
stealcung', Somner gives the forms sloilcan and Dan. stnlke, 
to stalk. Cf. A.S. steale, lofty, high (Grein). The notion is that of 
walking with lifted feet, so as to go noiselessly ; the word is prob. 
connected with Stilt, q.v., and with Stalk (1) above. Halliwcll 
has Stalk, the leg of a bird ; stalke, to go slowly with, a ouotation 
from Gower, C. A. i. 1S7 ; also stilt, the handle of a plough, which 
(like stalk) is an extension of Steal ; see Stale (3). We may explain 
stalk, verb, as to w-alk on lengthened legs or stalks, to go on liptoe 
or noiselessly. Der. stalk-er; stalk-ing-horse, a horse for stalking 
pme, explained in Dictionarium Kusticum, 1726, quoted at length 
in llalliwell. 

STALL, a standing-place for cattle, shed, division of a stable, a 
table on which things arc exposed lor sale, a scat in a choir or 
theatre. (E.) All the senses arc from the notion of a fixed or settled 
place or station. Indeed, station is from the same root. ME. stal ; 
dat. sm//e, Chaucer, C. T. 8083 (E 207 \ AS. steal, steall, a place, 
station, stall; Grein, ii. 480; also steel, id. 477.4>Du. stal; led. 
stallr, a stall, pedestal, shelf; cf. stalli, an altar; Dan. staid (fur 
stall), a stable ; Swed. stall ; G. stall ; 01 IG. stal. Teut. tyj)e *stallfiZ, 
]ierhaj>s for *stad-loz ; cf. E. stead, Gk. araO-fivt, a stall ; L. stab-ulutn 
(for *st9dh-lom). See Stead. Bruginann, i. § 593 (4). Der. 
stall-age, from MF. estallage, ‘stallage,’ Cot., where estal, a stall, 
is Iwrrowed from Teutonic, and the suffix -age answers to I., -dticum. 
Also stall, verb, Rich. Ill, i. 3. 206; stall-ed, fattened in a stall, 
Prov. XV. 17, from Swed. stalla, Dan. stalle, to stall-feed, feed in a 
stall. Also stall-feed, verb; stall-fed. Chapman, tr. of Homer, 
Odys. xiv. 161. Alsu sm//-f-on, q. V. Doublet, s/afr/f. 

BTAIiLION, an entire horse. (F.— OHG.) Spelt stalland in 
Levins, with excrescent d ; stallant in Palsgrave, with excrescent /. 
ME. stolon, Voc. 638. 3; Gower, C. A. iii. 280; bk. viii. 160.— OF* 
estedon, * a stalion for mares ; ’ Cot. Mcid. F. rtnlon ; cf. Ital. stallone, 
a stallion, also a stable-man, ostler. So called because kept in a 
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stall and not made to work ; Diez cites mums ad stallum from the 
l^ws of the Visigoths. — OHG. stal, a stall, stable; cognate with 
E. Stall (above), p. The i may have been suggested by the Ital. 
stal/ione, given by Torriano as a variant of s/aUone, and explained 
by ‘ a horse long kept in the stable without being ridden or used ; 
also, a stallion.' 

STAIiWABT, sturdy, stout, brave. (E.) A corruption of ME. 
s/a/toor/A, Will, of Palerne, 1950; Pricke of Conscience, 6S9 ; Have- 
lok, 904. The intermediate form stalward occurs in Trevisa, tr. of 
Pligden, iii. 439 (note). It is noticeable that e sometimes ap^iears 
after the / ; as in stelewurde, O. Eng. Horn. i. 25, 1. 12 ; stealewurOe, 
Juliana, p. 45, 1. ii; stalewurde, St. Margaret, p. 15, 1. 3 from 
l)ottom. AS. steeluiyrSe (plural), A. S. Chron. an. 896. p. In the 
A. S. Chron. it is applied to shijis, and means ‘ serviceable ; ’ we are 
told that the men of l^ondon went to fetch the ships, and they broke 
up all they could not remove, whilst those that were serviceable 
(stteluyrOe) they brought to London. Sievers sliows that the a was 
long (A. S. Grammar, $ 202) ; and £/«?/- is contracted from s/aj j/-, 
just as ge-stielan is for ge~itajkil-ian, and stalian for sta^nlian. The 
AS. str^ means ‘ foundation,' and kta/tolwyrfSe means * firm.' Cf. 
AS. siaSol-ftBsi, stedfast. P'or the latter part of the word, see 
Worth, Worthy. 

STAMEN", one of the male organs of a flower. (L.) The lit. 
sense is * thread.’ A botanical term. ( The pi. siutnina, lit. threads, 
fibres, is used in E. (almost ns a sing, sb.) to denote firm texture, and 
hence strength or robustness.] — L. stamea (pi. stamina\ the warp in 
an upright loom, a thread. J.it. ‘that which stands up;* formed 
with suffix -men from stare, to stand ; sec Stand. Cf. Gk. 
a stamen ; also ferros, a warp, from the same root. Der. stamin or 
tammy. 

STAMIN, TAMINE, TAMINY, TAMIS, TAMMT, 

a kind of stufl". (P. — L.) The correct form h stamin or stamine \ 
Palsgrave has stamyne ; tlic other forms are corruptions, with loss of 
initial s, as in tank (for stank). ME. stamin, Ancren Kiwle, p. 418, 
1. 20. — OF. estamine, ‘the stufTc tamine;* Cot. — L. stamineus, con- 
sisting of threads. — L. stamin-, decl. stem of stamen, a thread, 
stamen ; see Stamen. 

STAM^R. to stutter, to falter in speech. (E.) ME. stameren, 
in Keliqnise Antiepre, i. 65; Arthur and Merlin, 2864 (Stratmann). 
AS. stomrian (for stamrian), to stammer, 'I'hc Shrine, p. 42. Formed 
as a verb from AS. stamer or stamur, adj., stammering. * Balbus, 
stamer^ Voc. 161. 37; ‘lialbus, s/nm»r,’ id. 314. 38; stamor, id. 275. 
20, The suffix -er, -wr, or -or is adjectival, expressive of ‘ fitness or 
disposition for the act or state denoted by the theme ; ’ cf. hit-or, 
bitter, from bitan, to bite; March, A. S. Grammar, $ 242. Thus 
stamer signifies ‘disj)osed to come to a stand-still,’ such being_the 
sense of the base stam-, which is an extension of the VSTA, to 
stand; cf. prov. E. s/am, to am.ize, confound, related by gradation 
to stumm, dumb.<^l)u. stameren, stamelen, to stammer; Icel. 
stamr, stammering; stamina, slama, to stammer; Dan. stamme, to 
stammer ; Swed. stamma (the same) ; G. stammern, stammeln (the 
same), from OITG. stam, adj., stammering; Goth, stamms, adj. 
stammering, Mark, vii. 32. Dor. stammer-er. 

STAMP, to strike the foot firmly down, tread heavily and vio- 
lently, to pound, impress, coin. (E.) ME. stampen, Chaucer, C. T. 
1 2472 (C 538). ‘ And stamped heom in a mortar ; * King Ali> 
.saunder, 332. AS. stempen, for *stampian\ A.S. Lmchdoms, ed. 
t-ockaync, i. 378, 1. 18.4- Du. stampen; Icel. stappa (for *stampa, by 
assimilation) ; Swed. s^am/a ; Dan. stamps ; G. stamp/en (whence OF. 
estamper, F. Stamper) ; cf. G. stampfe, OHG. stampk, a pestle for 
pounding.+Gk. ari^Petv, to stamp. Der. stamp, sb., Cor. ii. a. ii 1 ; 
stamp-er ; also stan^ede, q. v. 

STAMPEDE, a panic, sudden flight. (Span.— Teut.) * Stamp- 
ede, a sudden fright seizing upon large b^odics of cattle or horses, . . . 
leading them to run for ninny miles ; lienee, any sudden flight in 
consequence of a panic ; ’ Webster. The e represents the sound of 
Span. /. — Span, (and Port.) estampido, ‘a crash, the sound of any- 
thing bursting or falling;’ Neuman. Formed as if from a verb 
*estampir, akin to estampar, to stamp. The reference appears to be 
to the sound caused by the blows ot a pestle upon a mortar. The 
Span, estampar is of Teut origin ; see Stamp. 

STANCE, a station, site ; see Stanza. 

STANCH, STAUNCH, to stop the flowing of blood. (F. — L.) 
ME. staunchen, to satisfy (hunger), Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. 
pr. 3; h. iii. met 3; to quench (flame), Gower, C. A. i. 15; 
prol. 345. — OF. estancher, ‘to stanch, stop an issue of blood, to 
slake or quench hanger, thirst, &c. ; * Cot. Cf. Walloon stanehi 
(Remade), Span, estancar, to stop, check.— I^te L. staneare,X.o stop 
the flow of blood. The Late L. stancare is a variant of a Late L. 
type *sttu^eare, from L. stagnare, also used in the same sense of to 
stop the now of blood (Ducange). Sec Stagnate. Korting (§ 9009), 


suggests that the sense may have been influenced by G. sianp, a bar. 
Der. stanch or staunch, adj., firm, sound, spelt stanehe in Palsgrave 
(P- .l^.S) ; Phillips (ed. 1706) gives stanch, * substantial, solid, go^, 
sound this is derived from the verb, which Baret (i.^flo) explains 
by ‘ to stale, or stanch blood, . . also to staie, to confirme, to make 
more strong;’ it was suggested by the F. pp. estanche, ‘stanched, 
stopped, stayed’ (Cot.), or (as a imutical term) by OF. estanche, 
water-tight (.Supp. to Godefroy), mod. F. etanche; cf. Span, staneo, 
water-tight, not leaky, said of a ship. Hence staneh-Iy or staunch- 
ly ; stanch-ness or staunch-ness. Also stanch-less, Macb. iv. 3. 78. 

STAlN CHION, a support, an upright beam used as a support, a 
bar. (F. — L.) ‘ Stanchions (in a ship), certain pieces of timber which, 
being like pillars, support and strengthen those call’d waste-trees ; ’ 
Phillips, ed. 1706. Spelt stanrhon, staunchon in Palsgrave.— 
ONorth F. M/a»cAo», Norm. dial, etanchon; MF. estanfon, estanson, 

‘ a prop, stay;* Cot. MF. estanpon (mud. F. ctanfon) is not derived 
from OF. estancher, to stanch, also used (by confusion) in the sense 
‘to prop;* but is a dimin. of OF. estance, a situation, condition 
(Burguy), also used, according to Godefroy, in the sense of stanchion. 
—Late L.stantia, a house, chamber (Ducange); lit. ‘that which 
stands firm.* — L. stant-, stem of pres, part, of stare, to stand, cognate 
with R Stand. See Stanza. 

STAND. to be stationary or still, to rest, endure, remain, be firm, 
&c. (1C.) ME. standen, pt. t. stood, stod, pp. stonden, sianden. The 
]tp.stoHden is in Chaucer, C. T. 9368 (E 1494); and in the Earl of 
Tolouse, 1. 322, in Ritsoii’s Met. Koiuances, vol. iii. AS. standan, 
stondan. Jit. t. stnd, pi. stodon, pp. standen; Grein, i. 475.4*10^. 
standa; Goth, standan, pt. t. stoth. Cf. Du. tiaan, pt. t. stand; G. 
stehen, pt. t. stand; Swed. stA, pt. t. stod. Teut. type *standan-, 
pt. t. *stoth ; base *stadh, *stad, the n be ing orig. characteristic of 
the present tense. Allied to L. stare; Gk. tarrjv (1 stood); Russ. 
stoiat(e), to stand ; Skt. sthu, to stand. All from Idg. .^.S'l'A, to 
stand ; one of the most i>rolific roots. See State. Der. stand, sb., 
Mcrch. Ven. v. 77 ; stand-er, Troil. iii. 3. 84 ; stand-er-by (the same 
ns by-sland-er), Troil. iv. 5. 190; stand-ing, Wint. Talc, i. 2. 431 ; 
stand-ing-bed. Merry V'ivcs, iv. 5. 7 ; standish (for stand-dish), a 
standing dish for jxin and ink. Pope, On receiving from Lady .Shirley 
a .Standish and two Pens; spelt standysshe in Cavendish, Life of 
Wolsey, ed. ICllis, ]>. 92. Also understand, withstand. Also (from 
L. stare) sta-ble (l), sta-hle (2), sta-bl-ish, e-sta-hl-ish, stage, staid, 
sta-men, con-sta-hle, stay (1) ; ar-re-st, contrast, obsta-cle, oh-ste-trie, 
rest (a) ; (from supine stat-mn) state, stat-us, stat-ion, stat-ist, stat-ue, 
stat-ute, estate, armistice, constit-ute, destit-ute, instit-ute, interstice, 
prostit-ute, re-instate, restit-ut-ion, solstice, substit-ute, superstit-ion ; 
(from pres, part., base slant-) circumstance, constant, distant, ex- 
tant (for ex-stant), instant, instant -an-e-ous, instant-er, sianz-a, sub- 
stance, substant-ive. Also (from L. sistere, causal of stare) assist, 
consist, desist, ex-ist (for exsist), insist, persist, resist, subsist. 
Words of Gk. origin are sta-t-ics, apostasy, ecstasy, metastasis, 
sy-st-em. 

STANDARD, an ensign, flag, model, rale, standing tree. (F.— 
L.) ME. standard, in early use ; it occurs in the A. S. Chronicle, 
an. 1138, with reference to the battle of the Standard.^OF. estan- 
dart, ‘ a standard, a kind of ensigne for horsemen used in old time ; 
also the measure . . . which we call the Standard ; ’ Cot. But also 
spelt estendart, Supp. to Godefroy, in the sense of ‘ flag, ensign.* 
The two forms represent two different ideas ; but they were earl} 
confused ; see Standardum in Ducange. 1. The funner refers rather 
to the pole on which the flag was home ; and was formed with 
suffix -art ( — G. -hart, suffix, the same word as hart, adj., cognate 
with E. hard, Brachet, Introd. § 196) from OIIG. stand-an, to stand, 
now only used in the contracted form stehen. This OHCx. standan 
is cognate with E. Stand, q.v. 2. The OF. estendard (also in Cot- 
^ave) is from OF. estendre^l.. extendere, to extend; see 'Extend. 
This is supported by the Ital. form stendardo and the Prov. esten- 
dart-z (Barlsch). On the other hand, we have E. standard. Span. 
estandarte; and the E. standard of value and standard-tree certainly 
owe their senses to the verb to stand. So also MDu. standaert, 
* a standard, or a great ensigne, a pillar or a column, a mill-post ; * 
Hexham. 

BTANG, a pole, stake. (Scand.) Spelt stangue in Levins (with 
added -ue, as in tongue). ME. stange, Gawain and Green Knight, 
1614. [Rather from Scand. than from AS. steng (Grein).] — Icel. 
ddng (gen. stangar), a pole, stake; Dan. stang; Swed. s/dwg.+Du. 
stang ; G. stange. From the 2nd grade of the verb sting; see Sting. 
Cf. Icel. stanga, to goad. 

STANK, a pool, a tank. (F.— L.) A doublet of tank, of which 
it is a fuller form. Once a common word ; see Halliwell. M E. 
stank; spelt stanc, Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, B. 1018; see Spec, of 
Riglish, pt. ii. p. i6a, 1. zoi8. — OF. estanc (Sup. to Godefroy), 
also estang, ‘a great pond, pool, or standing water;’ Col. Cf. 
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STANNARY 


STARK-NAKED 


Walloon !>tan1i, Frov. Ktanct Span, istanque^ Port, tanqut. In- 
directly from L. itaenunit a pool of stagnant or standing water; 
affected by the vb. \tagrucare, to render stagnant, for which sec 
Stanoh. Sec Stagnate, Stanch, Tank. Der. stagn-ate, 
stanch^ sianch-ion. Doublet, tank. 

BTAJSTNAJELY, relating to tin-mines. (L.) ‘ The Stannary courts 

in Devonshire and Cornwall ; ' Blackstone, Comment, b. iii. c. 6 (R.). 
* Stannaries in Cornwall;* Minsheu, ed. 1627. — Late L. stannaria, 
a tin-mine (Ducange).*L. stanmon, tin ; also, an alloy of silver and 
lead; which seems to be the older sense, Pliny, b. xxxiv. c. 16. 
Also spelt stagttum, whence stagneus^ adj. ; and it is thonght to 
another sense of L. stagnum, a pool, applied perhaps to a mass 
of fused metal. Cf. Ital. stagno, tin, also, a ])ool. See Stank. 
Cf. Com. sieanf W. ystaen^ Bret, stean, Irish stan, (juel. » 7 ao(if, Manx 
stainney; all from L. stannum, tin. And see Tin. 

STiLNTZA, a division of a poem. (Ital.— L.) Used by Drayton 
in his Pref. to the Barons’ Wars. We find stanzo (mod. editt. 
stanza) and stanze (now stanza) in Shak. As You Like It, ii. 5. 18, 
L. L. L.iv. a. 107; Minsheu has stanze, cd. 1627. ^ Staffe in our 
vnlgarc poesic . . . the Italian called it stanza, as if we should say a 
resting-place ; ’ Puttenham, Art of Eng. Poesic, ed. 1589, b. ii. c. 2. 
—Ital. stanza, Mltal. stantia, 'a lodging, chamber, dwelling, also a 
stance or staffe of verses or songs ; * Florio. So named from the stop 
or halt at the end of it. — Late L. stantia, an abode. — L. stant-, stem 
of pres, jiart. of stare, t<i stand, cognate with E. Stand, q.v. And 
see Stanchion. Doublet, stance, a station, site : OF. estance^L. 
stantia. 

STAPLE ( 0 , a loop of iron for holding a pin or bolt. (E.) 
ME. stttpel, slapil ; siicll siapylle in the Prompt. Parv. ; stapil, stapul 
in Cursor Mundi, 828S ; slapel, a prop or support for a bed. Seven 
Sages, ed. Weber, 201. AS. stapul. ‘Patronus, stapul Voc. 
126. 8. (Here patronus a. defence; the gloss occurs amongst 
others having reference to parts of a house.) The orig. sense is 
a prop, support, something that furnishes a firm hold, and it is 
derived from the base *stap>~ of the AS. strong verb stappan, to step, 
to tread firmly. Cf. £. stamp ; and see Step. And see Staple (2). 
-f-Du. stapel, a staple, stocks, a pile, allied to stappen, to step; 
MDu. stapel, ‘ the foot or trevet whereupon anything rests ; * Hex- 
ham ; Dan. stahel, a hinge, a pile ; Swed. stapel, a pile, heap, stocks, 
staple or emporium ; uf. stappla, to stumble (frequentative form) ; 
G. stajil, a step of a ladder, a step ; provincially, a staple or em- 
porium ; stapel, a ])ile, heap, staple or emporium, stocks, a stake ; 
cf. stap fen, stappen, to step, to strut. 

STAPLE (2), a chief commodity, principal production of a 
country. (K. — Low G.) ‘ A curious change has come over this 
word ; we should now say, Cotton is the great staple, i.c. the estab- 
lished merchandise, of Manchester; our ancestors would have reversed 
this and said, Manchester is the great staple, or established mart, of 
cotton;' Trench, Select Glossary. * Staple signifieth this or th.at 
towne, or cilie, whether [whither] the Merchants of England by 
common orrler or commandement did carric their woollcs, wool fcls, 
cloathes, leade, and tinne, and such like commodities of our land, 
for the vtterance of them by the great * [wholesale] ; Minsheu, ed. 
1627. ME. staple, a market; Trevisa, tr. of Higdcn, viii. 4S8, 571. 
—OF. and MF. estaple, later estape, 'a staple, a mart or generall 
market, a pnbliqne store-house,’ &c. ; C'ot. Mod. F. {tape. — LowG. 
stapel, a heap, esp. one arranged in order, a store-house of certain 
wares in a town, where they are laid in order ; whence such wares 
were called stapel-waaren ; Brem. Wdrterbuch, q.v. This is the 
same word as Staple ( 1 ), the meanings of which are veiw various ; 
it has the sense of *heap’ in Du., Dan., Swed., and G., though 
not in English ; showing that this particular use of the word was 
derived through the French, Prob. the word came into use, in 
the Sj)ecial sense, in the Netherlands, where were the great com- 
mercial cities. ^ It is clear that the F’. woid was of Low G., 
not High G., origin. The word stapel, in mod. G., is clearly bor- 
rowed from Low G., the true G. form being staffel. As E. Muller 
wdl remarks, the successive senses were prop, foundation or 
support, stand for laying things on, heap, lieaj^d wares, store- 
house. The one sense of ‘ firmness ' or * fixedness^ runs through all 
these. 

BTAJtf a heavenly body, not including the sun and moon. (E.) 
ME. sterre, Chaucer, C. T. 2063 (A 2061). AS. steorra ; Grein, 
ii. 48a.-^Du. sler (in composition, sterre) ; OlIG. sterro, (There 
are also forms with final -»- (-««), viz. Icel. stjarna, Swed. stjema, 
Dan. stjeme, Goth, staimo, G. s/er/i.)+L. stella (for *ster-la, adimin. 
form; the L. astrum is borrowed from Gk.); Gk. uarrip, gen. 
dortp-ot, with prosthetic n j Corn, and Bret, steren ; W. sereu (for 
*steren)i Skt. tdra (for stara). Original sense uncertain; though 
some connect it with Skt. str, to spread, hence, t«> sprinkle (light) ; 
Max Miiller, Lect. on Lang. ii. 237 (81I1 evl.). Cf. Brugmann, 


»• § 473 (*)• verb; star-fish, star-gaz-er, star-light; 

slarr-ed; slarr-y; day-star, lode-star. And see aster, stellar. 
STAJ^OAJLD, the right side of a ship, looking forward. (E.) 
Spelt starboard in Minsheu, ed. 1627. ME. sterebourde, Morte 
Arthur, 745; stereburde, id. 3665. AS. stiorbord, Atlfred, tr. of 
Orosius, b. i. c. i, where it is opposed to bacbord, i.e. larboard ; sec 
Sweet’s A. S. Reader. There is no donbt that s/cor6ord— steer- 
bord, and that the steersman stood on the right side of the vessel 
to steer ; in the first instance, he used a paddle, not a helm. The 
Icel. stjbrn means steerage, and the phr. d stjbm, lit. at the helm 
(or steering-paddle), means on the right or starboard side. Thus 
the derivation is from AS. steor, a rudder (whence also steor- 
mann, a steersman) and bord, a board, also the side of a ship ; sec 
Steer and Soar&>|>Du. stuurboord, from stuur, helm, and board, 
board, also border, edge ; Icel. stjornborlii, starboard, from stjorn, 
steerage, and bord, a board, side of a ship ; cf. bordi, a border ; 
Dan. styrbord, from styr, steerage, and bord; Swed. styrbord (the 
same). 

STARCH, a gnmmy snlistance for stiffening cloth. (E.) *Starche 
for kyreheys,’ i. e.’ starch for kerchiefs ; Prompt. Parv. So named 
because starch or stiff ; starch being properly an adjective, represent - 
ing ME. s/ercA, strong, O. E. Misc., ed. Morris, p. iflf), 1 . ii. AS. 
*steree‘, adj., from stercan, to strengthen, stiffen ; which appears in 
sterced-ferhd. Strengthened in mind (Grein, ii. 480). The vb. stercan 
(for *starc-ian) is regularly formed from OMcrc. *siarc, AS. stearc, 
rigid; see Stark. Cf. G. stdrke, (1) strength, (2) starch; from 
stark, strong. Der. starch, adj., in the sense of ' formal,’ due 
rather to starch, sl>., than to M E. sterch ; rare ; see an example 
in Todd’s Johnson; hence starch-ly, formally, and starch-ness; also 
starch-y. Also starch, verb, to stiffen with starch, as in ‘ starched 
beard,* Ben Jonsou, Every Man out of his Humour, A. iv. sc. 4 
(Carlo). 

STARE (1), to gaze fixedly. (E.) ME. staren, Chaucer, C. T. 
13627 (B 18S7). AH. siarian, to stare; Grein, ii. 477. A wc.ik 
verb, from a Tout, type *staroz, adj., fixed ; appearing in AS. star- 
blind, quite blind; cf. G. starr (for *sfar-roz), stiff, inflexible, fixed, 
staring; cf. led. stara, to stare; Low G. and Du. staren, OHG. 
staren, to stare. Prob. allied to Gk. areptbs, oreppus, firm. 
f[ Hence to stare is also ‘ to be stiff,’ as in ' makest . . . my hair 
to stare* Jul. Cajsar, iv. 3. 280. Der. stare, sb., Temp. iii. 3. 95. 
And see sterile, stereoscope. 

STARE (2), to shine, glitter. (E.) ME. .c/nrew. * Slaryn, ox 
schynyn, and glyderyn, Nitco, rutilo ; * Prompt. Parv. ‘ Starynge, or 
schynynge, as gaye thyngys, Rutilans, rut ulus ; ’ id. We still siieak 
of staring, i.e. very bright, colours. The same word as Stare (1). 
The Prompt. Parv. also has: ‘ Siaryn withe brode cyiic, Patentibus 
oculis rcspiccre.* From the notion of staring with fixed eyes we 
pass to that of the effect of the stare on the beholder, the sensation 
of the staring look. Sec Stare (1). ^ No original connexion 

with star, of which the ME. form was sterre. 

STARE (3), a starling; see Starling;. 

STARK, rigid, stiff; gross, absolute, entire. (E.) ‘Stiff and 
stark ; ’ Romeo, iv. i. 103. ME. stark, stiff, strong, Chaucer, C. T. 
9 .^ 3 * *458). AS. stearc (for •s/nn), strong, stiff; Grein, ii. 4S1. 

4 - Du. sterk; Icel. sterkr; D-an. stark ; Swed. and G. stark. p. In 
most of these languages, the usual sense is ‘ strong ; ’ but the orig. 
sense may very well have been rigid or stiff, as in English ; cf. Goth. 
gasiaurknith, lit. becomes dtied up, used to translate Gk. (ijpaireToi 
in Mark, ix. 18; and Lithuan. stregti, to stiffen, to freeze, become 
rigid ; also Russ, strogii, severe, Pers. suturg, big, strong. The Idg. 
form of the root is STREG, extended from -^STER, to be fixed ; cf. 
Gk. cTtp-tvs, firm, MDu. sterren, * to be stiffe or stubtorne,’ Hexham. 
See Stare (i). Der. stark-ly, Mcas. for Meas. iv. 2. 70; stark-ness. 
A\wi stark, aclv., wholly, as in stark mad. Also starch, q. v. ilV* But 
not stark-naked, q. v. 

STARK-HAlCFiD, quite naked. (F«) In Tw. Nt. iii. 4. 274; 
siielt Starke-naked, Palsgrave, p. 842. This phrase is doubtless now 
used as if componnded of stark, wholly, and naked, just as in the case 
ol stark mad. Com. of Err. ii. i. 59, v. 281 ; but it is remarkable that 
the history of the expression proves that it had a very different origin, 
as regards the former part of the word. It is an ingenious substitu- 
tion for start -naked, lit. tail-naked, i. e. with the hinder parts exposed. 
startnaked occurs in The Castell of I.ove, ed. Weymouth, 1 . 431; 
also in the Ancren Riwle, pp. 148, 260, where the editor prints sierc- 
naked, steorc-naked, though the M.S. must have stert-naked, steort-naked, 
since ^ark is never spelt steorc. The same remark applies to steorc- 
naket in St. Marharete, p. 5, 1. 19, where the editor tells us (at p. 109) 
that the MS. mav be read either way. In St. Juliana, pp. 16, 17, 
we have steort-naket in both MS»S. 0 . The former element is, tn 
fiwt, the ME. stert, a tail, Havelok, 2823, fro™ AS. steort, a tail, 
Exod. iv. 4. It is still preserved in K restart, i. e. red tail, as the 



STARLING 

name of a bird.^'Du. s/erl, a tail; led. stertr; Dan. stjeri; Swed. 
stjiirt ; G. sierz. Cl. Gk. ardpBri, a spike. ^ The phrase was 
early misunderstood ; see Trevisa, iii. 97, where yfehaye streiit blyndt 
Si wholly blind, with the various readings start blynde and stark blyadt ; 
here start-blynde is really nonsense. There is also slareblind. Owl and 
Nightingale, 1 . 241, AS. slarblind, Voc. 45. 22 ; but this answers to 
Dan. sttBrblind, from star, a cataract in the eye. We may also note 
prov. G. sterzvdl (lit. tail-full), wholly drunk, cited by Schmeller, 
War. Diet. col. 785, 1 . 48. 

STARIilNa, the name of a bird. (E.) In Shak. i Hen. IV, i. 
3. 224. ME. sterlyng, Voc. 640. 7 ; formed (with double dimin. 
suffix -l-ing) from ME. stare, a starling, Chaucer, Pari, of Foules, 
1 . 348. AS. itar, a starling. ‘ Turdus, 4/arr;’ Voc. 232. 8; 

* Sturnus, star ;* id. 48. 16. It also means a sparrow. Matt. x. 29 
(Lind. MS.). We also find the forms slarn, steam, meaning * a 
tern.’ ' Beatica, steam,’ Voc. 8. 36 ; *Stronus [stornus ?], stam,’ id. 
132. 7.+Icel. slarri, start; Dan. star; Swed. stare; G. staar. Cf. 
L. sturnus, a starling. See Tern. 

START, to move suddenly, to wince, to rouse suddenly. (£.) ME. 
sterten, Chaucer, C. T. 1046 (A 1044). We also find stert, sb., a start, 
(juick movement, Chaucer, C. T., A. 1705; llavelok, 1873. The 
verb docs not appear in AS., but wc find the pt. t. stirte, Havelok, 
873 ; spelt sturte, start e in Layamon, 23951. We may call it an E. 
woid ; the AS. form may have been *styrtan (for *sturt-jaH) ; from a 
Tent, base *stert, Stratmann cites an Olcel. sterta, but 1 cannot find 
it ; there are traces of it in Iccl. stertimadr, a man who walks proudly 
and stiffly, and Icel. uppstertr, an upstart, both given in h^ilsson. 
p. Allied words arc Du. storten, to precipitate, plunge, spill, tall, 
rush ; Dan. siyrte, to fall, precipitate, hurl ; Swed. stbrta, to cast 
down, ruin, fall dead ; G. sturzen, to hurl, precipitate, ruin, overturn. 
Note also Swed. dial, stjiiria, to run wildly about (Rietz); Low G. 
steerten, to flee ; MDu. steerten, to (lee, to run away. The G. sturzen 
is derived from the sb. sturz, a sudden fall, tumble, precipice, water- 
fall, from a Teut. base *stert ; cf. Norw. sterten, adj., striving against. 
But the further history is obscure. Dor. start, sb., ME. stert, ns 
above; start-er; start-up, an upstart, Much Ado, i. 3.69; up-start, 
(]. v. Also start-le, the frequentative form, ME. stertlen, to stumble 
along, Debate of Body and Soul,l. 120, pr. in Alteng. Sprnchproben, 
ed. Matzner, i. 94, and in Mapes* Poems, cd. Wright, p. 335; from 
AS. steartlian, to stumble. 

STARVE, to die of hunger or cold, to kill with hunger or cold. 
(E.) Orig. intransitive, and used in the general sense of ‘ to die,* 
without reference to the means. ME. steruen (with u^v), strong 
verb; pt. t. star/, Chaucer, C. T. 933 (A 933), pp. storuen, or 
i-storuen, id. 2016 (A 2014). AS. steor/an, to die, pt. t. stearf, pp. 
storfen; 'stearf of hungor,’ died of hunger, A. S. Chron. an. 1124. 
Hence was formed the A.S. weak verb sterfan, to kill, weak vb., 
appearing in the pp. astarfed. Matt. xv. rs (Rushworth gloss.). The 
mod. E. has confused the two forms, making them both weak.<}'Du. 
sterven, jit. t. stierf, storf\ CJ. sterben, pt. t. starh. 1 eut. type *sterhan-, 
pt. t. *starff. Dor. starve-l-ing, with double dimin. suffix, expressive 
of contempt, 1 Hen. IV, ii. 1. 76. Also starv-ation, a hybrid form, 
but now common, used by Mr. Dundas, the first Viscount Melville, 
in an American debate in 1775. ' That it then jarred strangely on 
English cars is evident from the nickname Starvation Dundas, which 
in consequence he obtained. .See Letters of H. Walpole and Mann, 
vol. ii. p. 396, quoted in N. and Q. no. 225;’ Trench, Eng, Past 
and Present. 

STATE, a standing, ])osition, condition, an estate, province, rank, 
dignity, pomp. (F.-L.) See Trench, Sel. Glossary. ME. dat, 
Ancren Kiwle, p. 204.— i OF. es/a/, * estate, case, nature,* Cot.>-L. 
statum, acc. of status, condition. — L. statum, supine of Ware, to stand; 
cognate with E. stand ; see Stand. P'rom to stand. Der. 

state, verb (late) ; stat-ed, stat-ed-ly, state-ment (a coined word) ; state- 
paper, state-room, &c. ; statr-s-man, coined like kunt-s-man, sports- 
man ; states-man-like, states-manship. Also siate-ly, ME. estat-lich, 
C. T. 140, a hybrid compound; state-li ness. And see stat-ion, stat- 
ist, stat-ue, stat-ure, stat-ute. Doublets, estate, stat-us. 

STATICS, the science that treats of the properties of bodies at 
rest. (Gk.) Spelt statieks in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Formed as a 
pi. from the adj. statick. ‘ The statici aphorisms of Sanetorius ; ’ Sir 
T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, bk. iv. c. 7. § 2. — Gk. OTarinos, at a stand- 
still; ^ orarufij (sc. iniar^nri), statics. — Gk. trrar-os, placed, stand- 
ing, verl»l adj. from ara-, weak grade of the root of rar^fii, I stand. 
-VST A, to stand ; sec Stand. Der. hydro-statics. 

STATION, a standing, ])ost, assigned place, situation, rank. 
( 1 ^ • — L.) ME. station, Gower, C. A. iii, 91 ; blc. vii. 204. — F. station, 

* a station ; * Cot. — L. statiunem, acc. of statio, a standing still. — L. 
</a/um, supine o( stare, to stand ; see State. Der. station-ary, from 
MF. i/a/ionRaire (Cot.), L. adj. siationarius. Also slation-er, a book- 
seller, Minsheu (1627), spelt staeyoner in Palsgrave, but orig. merely 
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one who had a station or stand in a market-place for the sale of books; 
see Trench, Select Glossary ; hence stationer-y. 

STATIST, a statesman, politician. (F.— L.; with Gk, sujfflx.) 
So in Shak. Hamlet, v. a. 33. A hybrid word, coined from the sb. 
state by adding -is/ (F. -fs/e<L -i5/a<Gk. -tarijs). See State. 
Der. stat-ist-ic, i. e. relating to the condition of a state or people ; 
whence s tatist ics (like statics from static). 

STATUE, an upright image. (F.— L.) Sometimes s/a/ki/T (tri- 
syllabic), in which case it is generally printed statua in mod. edd. of 
Shakespeare, as if from 1 * statua directly. But Cotgrave writes 
statue for the MF. form. However, statua occurs in BMon, Essays 
27. 37 » 4.S* me. statue, Chancer, C. T. 14165 (B 3349). — OF. 
statue, a statue ; Cot. — L. statua, a standing image.— L. statu-, deal, 
stem of status, a standing, position ; see State. Der. statu-ar-y, from 
MF. statuaire, * a statuary, stone-cutter,’ Cot., from L. statuarius, a 
maker of statues (Pliny) ; statu-ette, from Ital. statuetta, dimin. of 
statua; statu-esque, formed with the F. suffix -r.s-gw — Ital. -eseo^L,. 
-iseus. 

STATURE, height. (F.— L.) Used with special reference to 
the upright posture of a human being. ME. stature, Chaucer, C. T. 
*^‘33 (E 257). — F. «/fl/wre, ‘stature,’ Cot. — L. statura, an upright 
posture, height, growth.— L. stat-um, supine of stare, to stand; see 

State. 

STATUS, condition, rank. (L.) A late word ; not in Todd’s 
Johnson.— L. stat us, condition ; see State. Doublets, s/u/c, es/a/e. 

STATUTE, an ordinance. (F.— L.) ME. s/a/w/e, Gower, C. A. 
i. 217; bk. it. 1741. — F. sia/u/; Cot.— L. s/aii'i/uni, a statute ; neater 
of statist us, pp. of statuere, to set, establish. —L. statu-, decl. stem of 
status, state ; see State. Der. statut-able, a coined word ; statul- 
ahl-y; statut-ory, a coined woid. Here belong also constitute, de- 
stitute, in-stihde, prostitute, substitute ; restitut-ion. 

STAUNCH, adj. and verb ; see Stanch. 

STAVE, one of the pieces of a cask, a part of a piece of music, a 
stanza. (K) 1. Merely another form of staff", due to the dat. sing. 
staue ( = stave), Owl and Night., 1165, and the pi. staues (aastave^, 
Wyclif, Maik, xiv. 48. Perhaps the special sense is rather Scand. 
than E. Cf. Icel. sta/r, a staff, also a stave ; Dan. stav, a staff, stave, 
a stave. 2. A stanza was formerly called a sta/f, as forming a part 
of a poem ; prob. suggested by the older use of AS. «/<f/, Icel. s/q/k, 
G. buchstab, in the sense of a letter or written character. Cf. Iccl. 
Stef, a stave in a song ; (joth. stafs, a letter, element, rudiment, Gal. 
iv. 3. * Staffs in our vulgare pocsie I know not why it should be so 
called, vnless it be for that we vnderstaiid it for a bearer or supporter 
of a song or ballad;* Pnttenham, Art of Eng. Poesie, b. ii. c. a. 
See Btafl. Der. stave, verb ; usually to stave in, to break into a 
cask, or to stave off, to ward off as with a staff ; the verb readily puts 
V for /, as in strive from strife, live from life. Doublet, staff. 

BTAVEBACRE, a species of la rkspur ; Delphinium staphisagria. 
(F.— L.— Gk.) Marlowe has stavesaker; Dr. Faustus, i. 4: see 
Nares. Englished from MF. statkisaigre, ‘stavesaker, lice-bane;’ 
Cot. — L. staphisagria. ^Gk. aratpis iy/na; where aypta is the fem. 
of dyptos, wild, from iypos, a held (E. acre) ; and OTcupis is for aoratpis, 
raisins. 

BTAT (i), to remain, abide, wait, prop, delay. (F. — MDu.) 

* Steyyn [ = s/iiye/i], stoppyn, styntyn, or cesyn of gate, Restito, 
obsto ; * Prompt. Parv. The pt. t. stayd occurs in London Lick- 
penny, st. a.— OF. M/qyrr, ‘to prop, shore, stay, underset;’ Cot. 
Mod. F. ttayer.mmOY.estaye, sb. fem., ‘ a prop, stay, supporter, shore, 
buttresse.’ This is mod. F. etai, a prop ; used as a masc. sb., by 
confusion with the nautical term itai; see Btay (2). Thus the orig. 
use was to support, whence the senses to hold, retain, delay, abide, 
were easily deduced. fi. The OF. estaye is from MDu. stade, or 
staeye, ‘ a prop or a staye ; * Hexham. I le also gives staey, * stay, or 
leisure ; ’ geen staey hebben, * to have noe time or leisure.* So also 
mod. Du. stade, in the phr. te stade komen, to come in due time (lit. 

* to the right place ’).+OHG. data, a fit place or time, opportunity. 
These words are closely allied to Du. stad, a town ; Dan. dad, a 
town ; Swed. stad, a town ; G. stadt, a town, siatt, a place, stead ; 
Goth, statks, a place, stead. Also to E. staithe and dead ; see Stead. 
y. The loss of medial d is common in Dutch, and occurs in many 
words; e. g. hroer for breeder, a brother (Sewel), teer for teder or 
teeder, tender (id.). Der. stay, sb., spelt daye in Wyatt, tr. of Ps. 1 30 
(R.), from OF. estaye, as above ; this is really a more orig. word in 
F., though perhaps later introduced into English. Also staid, q. v. ; 
for stay’d*^ stayed, pp. Also days, pi., lit. supports; it is remarkable 
that bodice is also, properly, a plural form. 

STAY (2), as a nautical term, a large rope supporting a mast. (E.) 
Rare in old books. Cotgrave uses it to translate MF. estay, which is 
the same word, the F. word being of Teut. origin. ME. stey; ‘one 
faresteye, one couple of hahd^;’ Riley, Memorials of I..ondon, 
p, 370 (1373). AS. deeg, a stay ; in a list of the parts of a ship in 
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Voc. 2.SS. 26. The change from AS. stag to E. stay is just the same 
as that from AS. dag to E. rfajr.+Du. stag\ Icel., Dan., and Swed. 
!tag ; G. stag. Perhaps from Teut. *stah- = Idg. *stak-, to resist ; see 
SteeL ^ It is difficult to say whether this E. stay is a survival of 
AS. stagf or is from OP', estaye, a prop; see Stay (1). Der. 

sta y-sai l. 

STXSAD, a place, jiosition, place which another person had or 
might have. (E.) M E. sUde^ in the general sense of place. * In 
twenti ’ === in twenty places; Ilavelok, 1846. AS. stede, a 
place; Grein, ii. 47S. Closely allied to AS. staS, sted, a bank, 
shore ; see Staithe.+Du. stede, stee, a pkace; MDu. stede, a farm. 
Closely allied to Du. stad, a town ; Icel. stadr, a stead, place, stada, 
a place ; Dan. and Swed. stad, a town ; Dan. sted, a ])lace ; G. siadt, 
statt, a town, place ; OIIG. stat ; Goth, s/atks, a stead, place. Cf. 
] .. statio, a station ; Gk. ardait ; SK't. sthiti-, a standing, residence, 
abode, state. All allied to Stand, q. v. Der. .stead fast, q. v., stead-y, 
ij. v., hom estead, q. v. ; hed-stead. And see stay ( 0> ^taithe, station. 

STEADFAST, STEDFABT, firm in its place, firm, constant, 
resolute. (E.) ME. stede/ast, ap])eariiig ns a trisyllable in Gower, 

A. iii. 115; bk. vii. qo6; and in th^e Ormulttm, 1. 1597. AS. 
stedefast, firm in one’s place, steadfast ; Eattle of Maldon, 127, 249; 
see Sweet’s A. S. Reader. — A.S. stede, a place ; and fast, fast. See 
Stead and Fast. MDu. stedevnst, ‘steadfast.’ Hexham; from MDu. 
stede, a farm (orig. a place), and vast, fast; Icel. stad/astr, from staSr, 
a stead, and fastr, fast ; 1 )an. stadfast. 

STEADY, firm, fixed, stable. (E.) Spelt stedye in Palsgrave. 
A new formation from .ME. sted-e, a stead ; with suffix -y (AS. -ig') ; 
suggested by stead-fast. The AS. word is stabhig, steady, appearing 
in unstaSdig, unsteady, giddy, yElfric’s Homilies, i. 480, last line. 
Cf. MDu. stedigh, ‘continuall, firine,’ Ilcxliam; from stede, a stead. 
Also Icel. stodugr, steady, stable, from stadr, a ])lace ; Dan. stadig, 
steady, from stade, a stall, stad, a town, orig. a place ; Swed. stadig, 
from stad, a place ; G. stiitig, continual, from statt, a ]ilace. Der. 
steadi-ly, -ness. Also steady, verb. 

STEAK. a slice of meat, esp. beef, ready for cooking. (Scand.) 
MIC. steike ; spelt steyhe in Prompt. Parv. — Icel. steik, a steak ; so 
called from its being roasted, which was fonnerly done by jdacing it 
upon a wooden |)eg before the fire ; cf. Icel. steikja, to roast, e.sp. on a 
spit or peg; cf. stikna, to be roasted or scorched. In the words 
steikja, stikna, the * ei and 1 indicate a lost strong verb.’ The weak 
grade of this lost strong verb appears in the AS. stic-ian, to stick ; 
see Stick (1). And cf. Icel. .stika,ii slick, .t/iTa, to drive jiiles. A 
steak is a piece of meat, stuck on a stick to be roastcd.«^Swed. stek, 
roast meat ; steka, to roast ; cf. stick, a stab, prick, sticka, to stick, 
stab ; Dan. steg (for *.stek), a roast ; ad vende steg, to turn the spit ; 1 

stege, to roast ; cf. stab, siikke, to pierce ; stikke a stick. Der. | 

bee fste ak ; whence 1*'. hifteck. 

STEAL, to take away by theft, to thieve. (E.) ME. stelen. 
Chancer, C. T. 564 (A 562); pi. t. id. 3993 (A 3995); pp. 
stolen. A.S. stelan, pt. t. stal, pi. stiZlon, pp. stolen ; John, x. 10.+ 
Du. stelen ; Icel. stela ; Dan. stjale ; Swed. stjala ; G. stehlen ; OHG. 
.stelan ; Goth, stilan. 'Feut. type *stelan-, pt. t. *stal, pp, *stulanoz. 

р. Connexion with Gk. artpo/tat, I am dejirived of, OTepiw, I de- 

jirive, is doubtful, but is accepted by .some. Dor. steal-th, ME. 

stalfe, Rob. of Gloue. p. 197, 1. 4057 ; cf. Icel. stuldr, Swed. staid, 
theit. Hence stealth-y, stealth-i-ly, -ness. Aho stale (2). 

STEAM, vapour. (E.) ME. steem, which also meant a flame or 
blaze. ‘ Steem, or lowc of fyre, Elamma ; Steem, of hotte lycure. 
Vapor;’ Prompt. I’arv. [In Havclok, 591, stem is a ray of light, 
described as resembling a sun -beam. ‘Two stemynge eyes’ — two 
flaming eyes ; Sir T. ^Viat, Sat. i. 53.] A.S. steam, a vapour, smell, 
smoke; Grein, ii. 4So.-(-Dii. stoom, steam. Teut. type *stamnoz, m. ; 
as if from a base *steu-. Root unknown. Can it be allied to 
Stovo ? Dor. steam, verb, ME. stenien. Chancer, C. T. 202, AS. 
stiman, as in he-steman, Grein, i. 94; steam-boat, -engine', sleam-er, 
ste am-y . 

STEARINE, STEARIN, one of the ingredients of animal 
fats. (F. — Gk.) Modern ; F. sttianne; formed, with suffix -ine, from 
Gk. ffWop, tallow, hardened fat. Allied to Gk. orij-yai, to stand, be 
firm. Bru gmau n, ii. § 82. Sec StatiOB. 

STEAtoB, soap-stone, a variety of talc. (F.-Gk.) 
Mi^em; P. stlaitte; formed with suffix -ite (Gk. from Gk. 
trr ear- , as in ariar-o^, gen. of ariap, fat (above). 

STEED, a horse, esp. a spirited horse. (E.) ME. stede, Chaucer, 
C. T. 13831 (B 2093); Havelok, 1673. AS. stida, masc., a stud- 
hoise, stallion, war-horse; Ail fries Homilies, i. a 10, 1. 14; also 
gesied-kors, used as convertible with s/et/a in Ailfred’str. of Beda,li. ii. 

с. 13, where it is also opposed to myre, a mare, as being of a different 
gender. Cf. AS. siodmyre, a stud-mare, Laws of Ailfred (political), 

§ 16, in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 71. p. By the usual vowel 
change from 5 to e (ns in fot, a foot, pi. fit, feet, and in a great 


number of instances), stida (for *stod-jon-) is derived from stad, a 
stud; with the addition of the masc. nom. suffix -a (from -Jon). 
Thus sted-a^* studder,* i. e. stud-horse or stallion, for breeding foals. 
See Stud (i). Allied to G. state, a mare, Icel sieddOf a mare, 
strShestr, a stallion, stodmerr, a stud-mare or brood-mare. 

BT ETBL , iron combined with carbon, for tools, swords, &c. (E.) 
MK steel, Chaucer, C. T. 10300 (E 2426). Also spelt sn'rf, Gower, 
C. A. vi. 1814; style. Sir Ferumbras, 4433. OMcrc. steli; Epinal 
Gloss. 49 ; AS. style, Grein, ii. 490; and in the compounds styl-ecg, 
steel-edged, and stjilen, made of steel; Grein, ii. 490. The OMere. 
steli is for *stehli, from *slahli-\ see below.+Du. staal\ Icel. s/o/; 
Dan. staal', Swed. sthl\ G. stahl, contracted from OIIG. stahal. 
p. The OHG. form furnishes the clue to the etymology; all the 
iorms are due to Teut. tyjies *stahlo-, *stahli-, formed from the Teut. 
liase S'l’AH, answering to an Idg. base STAK, to be firm or still, 
appearing in Skt. stak, to resist, Zend stax-ra-, strong (Horn, $ 7*4)» 
.and esp. in OPrnss. panu-stakla, steel for kindling fire. Thus the 
long vowel in steel is due to loss of h before /. Der. steel, verb, from 
AS. Stylan, to steel ; cf. Icel. sicela, to steel (derived from s/of by the 
usual vnwel-ehange), G. slahlen (from stahl). 

STEELYARD (1), a meeting-place, in London, for German 
merchants from the 11 anse towns. (E.) ‘Next to this lane [Cosin 
Lane],, on the east, is the Steelyard, as they term it, a ]>lacc 
for merchants of Almayne [Germany], that use to bring hither . . 
steel, and other profitable merchandises;’ Stow’s Chronicle, cd. 
Thoms, p. 67 ; see tlic whole pas-^age. The Steelyard was a factory 
for the Hanse Merchants, and was in Dowgate ward. That the 
I^glish really calleil this place the steel-yard appears from a docu- 
ment dated 1 394, in which it is Latinised as Curia Calihis ( = Chaly- 
bis); see N. and Q. loS. vi.413. I" is ‘called the Stilehofe, 

otherwise called lAic Stileyerd.' Here stile is a ME. variant of steel ; 
see above. * The marchauntes of the styliarde ' arc mentionetl in 
Fab)'an’s Chron., an. 1527-8. And see Siilyard in Blount’s Gloss., 
cd. 1674. p. Jhit it is explained, in the Bremen Wdrtcrbuch, that 
the Low G. name was Slaal-hof, for which ‘ steel-yard ' was a mis- 
taken substitution ; hof being correctly translated by ‘ yard.* The 
mistake obviously arose from the fact that both l.uw G. slaal and 
MDn. &/ae/ had a double meaning, viz. (i) steel, and (2), sample, 
p.’ittern ; and the latter was really meant. Both 1 .ow G. staal, a 
sample, and MDu. stael, a sample, are from OF. estaler, to display 
wares on a stall (OF. «/a/). — Du. stal, G. stall, a stall; see Stall. 
y. Cf. I )u. staal-hof, ‘ iiatlern-offiee, where the samples of cloth were 
stamped ; ’ Calisch. 

STEELYARD (2), a kind of balance, with unequal arm... 
(E.) The form is due to a popular etymology from steel and 
yard, as if 'a bar of steel.* But, as a fact, it was merely shortened 
from stilyard-beme,mf:an\ug the ‘ licam* or hahance used in the Steel- 
yard (as explained above). Hence the word yard, oddly enough, 
does not refer to the shape of the balance, but to the place wherein it 
was used; so that it is derived from yard (i), not from yard (2). 
‘ The beam of le llanzes Hangis, called the Stilliarde Berne ; * Letters 
and Papers Foreign and Domestic, Henry VUl, vol. v. p. 104, col. 2 ; 
see N. and Q. loS. vi. 331. Later shortened to stilliard ; Cotgrave, 
s. V. Crochet, calls it ‘a Jioman beame or stelleere ; ’ Phillips (1706) 
has stellerr; and Torriano, s. v. sladera, has 'a pair of stilliards.' 
Hen ce p rov. 1C. .still nr, stuUard. 

STEeNBOK, a S. African antelope. (Du.) Du. steenbok, lit. 

I ‘rock-goat.’ — Du. steen, stone, rock; and bok, hc-goat. See Stone 
amlBuok(i). 

STEEP (1), precipitous. (E.) ME. step, steep. *Theo path . . 
was narwe and stepe’,* King Alisaunder, 7041. AS. steap, steep, 
high, lofty; Grein, ii. 481. Cf. Icel. steypdr, steep, rising higk 
Both AS. steap and Icel. steypdr arc from a common Teut. base 
*staup, p. The Icel. steypOr is allied to steypa, to overthrow, cast 
down, lit. to make to stoop, causal of the rare verb it&pa, to stoop, 
which is the same word as Swed. stupa, (i) to iiill, (a) to tilt. Cf. 
Swed. stupande, sloping, stupning, a leaning forwara; whence it 
appears that steep is allied to stoop, and meant, orimnally, tilted for- 
ward, sloping down. So also Norweg. stupa, to fall, tumble head- 
long, stup, a steep cliff. See Stoop (i), and Stoup. Der. steep- 
ly, -ness ; steep-le, q. v. ; steep-y, Timon, i. 1. 74 ; steep (a). 

STEEP (a), to dip or soak in a liquid. (Scand.) ME. stepen. 

‘ Ste^ yn water or other licure, Infundo, illiqueo ; ’ Prompt. Parv. 
Sfielt stepe, Falladius, b. ii. 1. 281.— IceU steypa, to make to stoo]), 
overturn, to pour out liquids, to cast metals; causal of stupa, to 
.stoop; see Stoop, and see Steep (1). So also Swed. stopa, to cast 
(metals), to steep, to sink; stopa korn, ‘to steep barley in water’ 
(Widc-gren) ; Dan. stbbe, to cast, mould (metals), to steep (com), 
stab, the steeping of grain, steeped corn. The succession of senses is : 
to make to stoop or overturn, to pour out or cast metals, to pour 
water over grain. 
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STEEPLE, a pointed tower of a church or building. (E.) 
ME. stepel, Rob. of Gloucester, p. 528, 1. 10S60. AS. slypel^ a lofty 
tower, Luke, xiii. 4; the Hatton MS. has stepel. So called from its 
* steepness,’ i.e. loftiness or height; from AS. stiap, lofty, high, 
mod. E. steep. The vowel-change from ea to Merc, e, Wessex ie, 
later y, is regular; see Steep (1). Also spelt stiapol ; OE. Texts, 
p. 616. Der. steeple-chase y modem, not in Todd’s Johnson. 
STEER ( I ), a young ox. (E.) ME. s/^er, Chancer, C. T. 2151 
(A 2149). AS. s/eor ; ‘ Juvencus, vel vitula, steor ; ’ Voc. 1 20. a8.+ 
iJu. and G. stier, a bull ; Icel. stjiirr ; Goth, stiur. Teut. type 
*steuroz, m. Another Teut. type is *tkeuroz, from Idg. *teuros\ as 
in Icel. fijorr, Swed. tjur^ Dan. /yr, a steer ; allied (by gradation) to 
L. taunts^ Gk. ravpos, from Idg. *t»uros. p. The orig. sense is 
‘full-grown’ or ‘ large,’ as in Skt. sthula- (for sthura-), great, large, 
powerful, sthura-, a man, sthTiri, a ])ack-horse ; cf. Zend staca-a-, 
Pers. sutur, a beast of burden, lirugmnnn, i. §§ 196, 230; Horn, 
$ 720. y. We even find the allied adj. in Teutonic, viz. AS. star, 
large, Teel, stiirr, Dan. and Swed. star; Idg. type *.s<Aar-o.f, large. 
Thus a steer is a firm, full-growii animal, esp. a young bull. Sec 
also Steer (2). Der. stir-l, a young bullock or heifer (Jamieson), 
AS. s/yric, Luke, xv. 23, formed with dimiii. suffix -ic, and consequent 
vowel-change from ro to y. 

STEER (2), to direct, guide, govern. (E.) ME. steren, P. Plow- 
man, B. viii. 47. AS. steoran, styran, to diiect, steer, Grcin, ii. 481, 
491. 4*1 hi. stureri; Icel. s/yra; Dan. .v/yre; Swed. s/yrn; G. steuern, 
OITG. stiurjau, stiuran ; (joth. stiurjan, to establish, confirm, p. All 
from the Teut. weak verb *steur-jan~, to steer (orig. to strengthen, 
confirm, hence, hold fast, direct). This is a denominative verb, 
from the sb. of which the base is *steur-, a rudder (lit. that which 
holds fast). 'I'his sb. is now obsolete in E., but apiwars in Chaucer 
as stere, C. T. 4868 (B 448) ; AS. stiur, 1 )u. stuur, a rudder, Icel. styri, 
a rudder, Dan. styr, steerage, G. steuer, a rudder, OIIG. stiura, a 
prop, a staff, a paddle or rudder. It is still retained in E. in the 
comp, star-boant, i. e. steer-board, AS. stcor-bord (rudder-side of a 
ship). y. Closely allied to this sb. is Icel. siaurr, a post, stake, 
Gk. aravpus, an upright pole or slake. Norcen, $ 143 ; Brugmann. 
i. § 198. 'Phe Teut. sb. meant, accordingly, a pole to punt with or 
a jjaddle to kec]) the 8hip’.s course right, then a rudder ; whence the 
verb to steer, to use a stake or jiaddlc, to use a helm. Der. steer- 
age, Romeo, i. 4. 112, with E. suffix; steer-s-man, Milton, P. L. ix. 
513, formed like hunt-s-man, sport-s-man ; also star-board, q.v., 
.s/er«,q.v. And see Store. 

STEXjLAR, belonging to the stars. (L.) * Stellar vertue;’ 

Milton, P. L. iv. 671.^11. stellaris, starry.««L. stella, a star; short 
for *ster-la, a contracted dimin. from the same source as E. star ; see 
Star. Dor. (from stella) stell-ate, stell-at-ed ; stell-ul-ar, from the 
dimin. stellula, a little star. Also stell-i-fy, obsolete ; see Chaucer, 
Ho. of Fame, ii. 78. 

STEM (1), the trunk or stalk of a tree or herb, a little branch. 
(E.) ME. stem, a trunk of a tree, Rob. of Biunnc, tr. of l.angtoft, 
p. 296, 1. 8. AS. stafu, ste/ti, stenm, (l) a stem of a tree, (2) the 
stem or prow of a vessel, (3) a stem or race of people, Grcin, ii. 479. 
[The change from fn to mn is regular ; so also AS. hla/matsse is now 
Lammas.'] Wc also find a weak form ste/iia, stafna, a stem or prow 
of a ship (Cirein). Both these forms are apparently allied to AS. 
stcpf, a staff ; a stem of a tree is the staff or stock, or support of it ; 
the stem of a vessel is the upright ]iost in front of it. further 
under StaS’.4’l-)u. stam.a. trunk, stem, stock; steven, prow; Icel. 
sta/n, later stamn, the stem of a vessel (from stafr, a staff), also 
written stefni, stemni, also stofn, stomn, the stem of a tree; Dan. 
stamme, the trunk of a tree ; st<n>n, the prow of a vessel ; Swed. stam, 
trunk ; sin/, prow ; framstam, fore-stem, prow, bakstam, back-stem, 
stern ; G. stamm, a trunk ; steven or vorder steven, the stem, prow-post ; 
cf. hinter steven, stem-post. 

STEM (2), the prow of a vessel. (E.) .Spelt s/nm in Morte Ar- 
thure, 1. 3CG4 ; but this is rather the Stand, form ; the ]>!. stemmes is 
in Baret (1580). It is jirecisely the same word as when we speak of 
the stem of a tree ; see further under Stem (1). ^ As the orig. 

signifieation was merely ‘ post,’ there was no particular reason (Iw- 
yond usage) why it should have been used more of the prow-post 
than of the stern-post ; accordingly, the Icel. stofn sometimes means 
‘ prow,’ and sometimes ‘ stern ; * and in G. the distinction is made by 
saying vorder steven (fore-stem) for stem or prow-post, and hinter 
steven (hind-stem) for stern or stern-post. 

STEM (3), to check, stop, resist. (E.) ‘ Stem, verb, to oppose (a 
current), to press forward through ; to stem the waves, 3 Hen. VI, it. 
6. 36 ; stemming it, J . Cxsar, i. 2. 109 ; ' Schmidt, Shak. Lexicon. Cf. 
Icel. stemma, to dam up ; Dan. stemme, to stem ; G. stemmen, to dam 
np water. Teut. type *stemjan- ; a verb derived (by vowel-change of 
o to e) from a base *stam-, with the idea of * obstruction ; ^ see 
Stammer. 


STENCH, a bad smell. (E.) MK stenek,'Roh. of Gloiic. p. 403, 
1- 8354. AS. stenc, dat. stenee, a strong smell, common in the sense 
of sweet smell or fragrance ; Grein, ii. 479. — AS. s/rnie, and grade of 
stinean, to smell, to stink ; see Stink. {Stench from stinh, like 
drench from rfri«it.]+G. ge-stank, a stench (from stinken). 
STENCIL, to paint or colour in figures by means of a stencilling- 
plate. (F. — L.) In Webster; he defines a stencil (as a stencilling- 
plate is sometimes called) as ‘ a thin plate of metal, leather or other 
material, used in painting or marking ; the pattern is cut out of the 
plate, which is then laid flat on the surface to be marked, and the 
colour brushed over it.* Various guesses have been made at the ety- 
mology of this word, all worthless. I think it probable that to 
stencil is from OF. estenceler, to sjiarkle, .also to cover with stars, to 
adorn with bright colours (Godefroy), MF. estinceller, ‘to sparkle, 
... to powder, or set thick with sjiarkles ; ’ Cot. It was an old 
term in heraldry. Littr^ gives a quotation of the 15th century; 

* L’aurmoire cstoit tnte par dedans de fin or estincelee' box (?) 
was all (covered) within with fine gold scattered in stars. This 
peculiar kind of ornamentation (star-work) is precisely what 
stencilling must first have been used for, and it is used for it still. 
Since the pattern is cut cpiitc through the plate, it must all be in 
se])arate pieces, so that no better device can be used than that which, 
to quote Cotgrave, is set thick with sparkles. Cf. ‘ With his sternes 
[stars] of gold, s/anse/r/ on-stray,’ i.e. stencilled at random ; Aunters 
of Arthure, st. 31, — OF. estencele, a spark; in Walter de Bibbes- 
worth, in Wright’s Vocab. i. 171. — L. type *stincilla, mistaken form 
of L. scintilla, a spark. Sec Scintillation ; also Tinsel. % The 
note to Aunters of Arthur, st. 31, quotes from the Wardrobe accounts 
of Edw. HI : ‘ harncsium de bokeram albo, extencellato cum 
ar gento ,* i. e. starred with silver, 

STENOGRAPHY, short-hand writing. (Gk.) Not a very new 
word; spelt stenographic in Minsheii, ed. 1627. Coined from Gk. 
arsvo-, for OTtvus, narrow, close ; and -ypaipta, writing (as occurring 
ill vpBoypaipia, orthography), from ypa^uv, to write. Der. steno- 
graph-er, stenograph-ic, -ic-al, -ic-al-ly. 

STENTORIAN, extremely loud. (Gk.) Sec Ben Jonson, Staple 
of News, very near the end; and Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674; 
rightly explains it with reference to the voice of Stentor. ^Gk. 
2rfVr0p,Stcutor, a Greek at Troy, famous for his loud voice, Homer, 
Iliad, v, 785. — Gk. ariv-stv, to groan, m.'ike a noise; with suffix 
-rwp of the agent, as in L. ama-tor, a lover. — ^STEN, to make 
a noise; cf. Skt. stan, to sound, to thunder, ('f. E. stm. Stentor^^ 
stunner, 

STEP, a pace, degree, round of a ladder, foot-print. (E.) ME. 
steppe, in the sense ot fool-step, Ywaine and (lawin, 2889, in Ritson’s 
Met. Romances, vol. i; Mandeville’s Travels, ed. Halliwell, p. 81. 
OMerc. stepe (Sweet); AS. stcepe, a pace, Jos. x. 12. — AS. steppan, 
to go, advance, a strong verb with a wc-ak infinitive, pt. t. stop, pp. 
stapen. The pt. t. stop occurs frequently; see (irein, ii. 476. p. 
The orig. sense is ‘ to set the foot down firmly ; ’ from a Teut. base 
STAP; see further under Stamp, which is merely the nasalised 
form. Allied to Du. stop, G. stapfe, a footprint, footstep. Der. 
foot-step; doorstep; stepp-ingstone, in Wright’s Voc. i. 159, where it 
is miswritten sepingstone, by an obvious error. 

STEPCH ILD, one who stands in the relation of child through 
the marriage of a parent. (E.) The pi. step-childre occurs in Early 
Eng. Psalter, ed. Stevenson, Ps. xciii. 6. Stepmoder is in Gower, 
C. A. i. 104; bk. i. 1844. AS. steopcild, Exod. xxii. 22; John, 
jciv. 18, q.v. For did, see Child. p. The prefix steop- occurs 
also in steopbearn, a stepbairn, stepchild, stiopfeeder, stepfather, 
steopnwder, stepmother, steopsunn, stepson, and steopdohtor, step- 
daughter; see Voc. 9. 10; 34. 27; 22. 23; 88. 20. y. The 
sense of steop is * orphaned,’ or ‘ deprived of its parent ; ’ so that it 
was first used in the compounds stepchild, ste^airn, stepson, step- 
daughter, and afterwards extended, naturally enough, so as to form 
the compounds stepfather, stepmother, to denote the father or mother 
of the child who had lost one of its first parents. Thus the Lat. 

* Fiant filii ejus orfani * is translated in the Vespasian Psalter by 
‘ sien beam his usteapte ; * Ps. cviii. 9, ed. Sweet. ‘ Astipnes, 
orbatio,* occurs in a gloss (Bosworth). 8. The Teut. type is 
*steupoz, adj., with the sense of * orphaned * or * deprived ; ’ the root 
is unknown; Fick, iii. 347. We only know that it is wholly un- 
connected with step above; it may, however, be related to Stoop (i ), 
q-v.4‘Du. stiefkind; so also stiefzoon, stiefdochter, stiefvader, stief- 
moeder; Icel. stjufbarn, a step-bairn ; so also stjupson, -dottir, -fadir, 
-moOir ; Dan. stedbarn, a corrupt form ; Swed. stffbarn ; G. stiefkind ; 
so also stiefsohn, -tochter, -voter, -mutter; cf. OIIG. stiuf-'^G. sticf-, 
and OUG. stiufan, to deprive of parents, also to deprive of children. 
Se e also Ste ep (i). 

STEPPE, a large plain. (Russ.) In Webster. Perhaps in Mids. 
Nt. Dream, ii. i. 69, such being the reading of the first quarto; 
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most edd. have «/«<•/. — Russ. Riepe (with final e mute), a waste, heath, 

B^^BEOSCOPE, an optical instrument for giving an appearance 
of solidity. (Gk.) Modem. First constructed in 1838. Coined 
from (ik. ffTtpeo-, for artotos, stiff, hard, firm, solid ; and eKon-ttv, to 
Iwhold. p. Gk. ortptus is cognate with G. starry stiff, and jierhaps 
with Skt. sthira-s, firm ; and OHoirtiv is allied to aKfVTOfuu, I look 
round ; see Stare (1 ) and Scope or Sceptic. Der. stereoseop-icy 

-ie~al y -io al-ly. 

STEBEOTYFE, a solid plate for printing. (Gk. ) * Stereotype 
was invented (not the thiugy but the word) by Didot not very long 
since ; ’ Trench, Fng. Past and Present, 4th ed. JS59. — Gk. ar«pt6-y 
for areptosy hard, stiff ; and ty^>e. Sec Stereoscope and Tyi>e. 
P er, st ereotype, verb. 

BTERHiE, unfruitful, barren. (F. — T..) Spelt steril in I^evins. 
— MF. sterile, 'sterile;* Cot. — T.. sterilem, acc. of sterilis, barren. 
From the base STER appearing in Gk. areptos, ereppos, hard, stiff, 
firm, sterile : cf. G. starr, rigid ; for which see Stare (1). Cf. also 
Gk. artTpa (for *(rrfp-ya), a barren cow ; (xoth. stairu, a barren 
woman. Brngmann, i. § %8. A sterile soil is a hard, stony, unpro- 
ductive one. Per. sterU-i-ty, from F. sterilite, ‘ sterility,* Cot., from 
L. acc . sterilitntem. 

8TERI1ING, genuine, applied to money. (F..) MF.. starling, 
sterling, Chaucer, C. T. 12841 ((’ 907); P. Plowman, B. xv. 342 ; 
Rob. of (Boiic. p. 294, 1 . 5949. In all these passages it is a sb., 
meaning ‘a sterling coin,’ a coin of true weight. Thus Rob. of 
(ilouc. speaks of ‘ Four ]>ousend pound of sterlynges.' Of E. origin ; 
the MUG. sterline, cited by Stratmann, is borrowed from it. First 
applied to the E. penny, then to standard current coin in general. 
Wedgwood cites from Ducange a statute of Edw. 1 , in which wc 
meet with ' Denarius Angliae, oui vocatur Sterlingus;' also a Charter 
of lien. Ill, where we have 'In centum niarcis bonorum nouorum 
et legalimn sterlingorum, Iredecim solid, et 4 sterling, pro qualibet 
marca computatis." That is, a mark is i3.s. and 4^/., a sterlinght\ng 
here a penny. p. Wedgwood adds : ‘ The hypothesis most 
generally ajiproved is that the coin is named from the Easterlings 
or North Germans, whb were the first moncyers in England. 
Walter de Pinchbeck, a monk of Bury in the time of Kdw. I, says ; 
"sed moncta Anglise fertur dicta fuissc a uominibus oiiificum, ut 
Floreni a nominibus Florentiorum, ila Sterlingi a nominibus Ester^ 
lin^orum nomina sua contraxerunt, qui httjusmodi monetam in Anglia 
primitns componebant.’* ’ This notable passage proves only that 
the name Esterlingi, as ajiplied to a people, goes back to the 
14th century; and it is difficult to prove that it is much older, 
y. But Ducange quotes from a document dated 1184, which has : ' in 
Anglia unus sterlingus persolvetur.’ Indeed, the E. sterling is even 
older than tliis, as Wacc (d. ab. 1180) has : ‘ por ses estirlins rcce- 
voir ; ’ Roman de Ron, 6873. 8. The word appears to be native 

h^glish ; there are two theories as to its origin, (i) From AS. 
*s/eorling, ‘ little star,’ w'ith reference to a very small star on some 
early coins, as, e. g. on some of Will. II ; or (2) from AS. starling, 
a starling (Clarke Hall), ME. sterling (Voc. 640. 7, 761. 28 ; Cursor 
Mundi, 1789), dimin. of AS. star, ME. ster (Voc. 542. 45), a star- 
ling ; see Starling. Ducanw quotes from I.yndwodc to the effect 
th.*it the reference may be to the four birds conspicuous on most coins 
of Edward the Confessor. 

BTERE* (1), severe, harsh, austere. (E.) ME. sterne, W*yclif, 
l.uke, xix. 21, 22 ; also sturne, Rob. of Glonc. p. 27, 1 . 628. AS. 
styrue, stern, (irein, ii. 492 ; where we also find styrn-mod, of stem j 
mood, stem-minded, styrnan, to be severe. [The AS. y often lie- 
coincs ME. «, as in AS. wyrm, ME. wurm, a worm; AS. fyrs, ME. 
furs m firs, furze. Certainly stern should rather be siielt sturn\ it 
has l)eeii assimilated to the word liclow. Still we find the A^ y 
becoming mod. K. e in hernel^AS. eyrnel.'] Teut. type *sturnjoz. 
Perhajis allied to OllG. stornrn, to be astonished, sturni, stupor. 
p. The suffix -n- is adjectival (Idg. -no-), as in L. Africa-nus; the 
base.s/nr- seems to be tlie weak grade of the base STER, as seen in 
Gk. artp-fis, solid, stiff. Cf. Goth, and-staurran, to murmur 
against, G. stUrrig, morose, stubborn, starr, stiff, rigid; Du. 
stuurseh, stern ; Icel. stnra, to mojie. See Stare (i). The idea of 
sternness is closely .allied to those of stiffness and austerity of 
m anner . Der. siern-ly, -ness. 

BTEBET (2), the hinder part of a vessel. (Scand.) ME. derne, 
P, Plowman, B. viii. 35, footnote; other MSS. have stere, steere, 
stiere, meaning a rudder. Sjielt steorne, a rudder, id. A. ix. 30. — Icel. 
stjdm, a steering, steerage ; hence the phr. sitja vid stjiirn, to sit at 
the helm ; whence stern became recognised as a name for the hinder 
part of the vcsael. Extended from stjdr- (occurring in stjdri, a stecrer, 
mler), which anawers to ME. stere, a rudder. Sec Steer (2). 
Compare Icel. s/jombordi with h. starboard {^steer-board). Thus 
sttm is allied to steer, in the obsolete sense oi ‘ rudder.* Der. stern- 
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most; stern-sheets, where sheet had once (I suppose) the nautical 
sense of • rope.’ 

STEBUuTATIOlf, sneezing. (L.) In Sir T. Browne, Vnlg. 
Errors, b. iv. c. 9, 1 . 1. — L. sternutationem, acc. of stemutatio, a 
sneezing. -L. stemiture, to sneeze, frequent, of sternuere, to sneeze. 
Allied to Gk. vrApwaBat, to sneeze. p. The bases ster-, strap-, 
seem to be from an imitative base *pster-, expressive of sneezing. 
Der. stemutat-or-y. 

SfraRTOBOUS, snoring. (L.) Modem. Coined (as if from 
L. *stertor5sus) from stertere, to snore. Prob. of imitative origin ; cf. 
Sternutation. Der. stertorous-ly. 

STETHOSCOPE, the tube used in auscultation, as applied to 
the chest (Gk.) Added by Todd to Johnson. ^ Modern ; lit ‘ chest- 
examiner.* Coined from Gk. ar^Bo-, for arfjBos, the chest; and 
anon-eTr, to consider, examine. p. The Gk. ar^Bos is allied to 
Skt. stana-s, the female breast, a nipple. Cf. Gk. 

( 1 lesychius). For -scope, sec Scope or Boeptlo. Der. stethoseop-ic. 
STEVEDOBE, one whose occupation it is to load and unload 
vessels in port, (.Span. —I*) Webster has stevedore, which is a well- 
known word in the mercantile world, and steve, verb, to stow, as 
cotton or wool in a vessel's hold. The word is Spanish, Spain being 
a wool-producing country and once largely engaged in sea-traffic. — 
Span, estivador, ‘ a packer of wool at shearing Neuman. It may 
also mean a stower of cargo, as will be seen. Formed with suffix 
-dor (<L. acc. -torem) from estiva-r, to stow, to lay up cargo in the 
hold, to compress wool. —I., stipare, to crowd together, press to- 
gether ; allied to Stiff. The verb appears also in Ital. stivare, to 
press close, Port, estivbr, to trim a ship. There is also a verbal 
sb., viz. Ital. stiva, ballast of a ship, .Span, estiva, the stowage of 
goods in a ship’s hold, MF. estive, ‘the loading or lading of a 
shij) ; * Cot. From the same root are stip-end, stip-ul-at-ion, constip- 
ate, costive. 

STEW (1), to boil slowly with little moisture. (F. —Teut.) ME. 
sttauen. ‘ Stuwyn, or stuyn mete, Stupho ; Stuwyn or batkyn, or stuyn 
in a stw, Balnco;’ Prompt. Parv. The older sense was to bathe; and 
the verb was formed from the old sb. stew in the sense of bath or 
hot-house (as it was called), which was chieffy used in the pi. stews, 
with the low sense of brothel-house. Sec Liber Alims, cd. Riley, 
1>. 277 (242 in the translation). The old spelling of the pi. sb. was 
stues, sUtwes, stewes, stives, stupes, stywes, P. Plowman, B. vi. ^2, 
A. vii. 65, all variously Anglicised forms of OF. estirve, of which 
Cotgravc explains the pi. estuves by 'stews, also stoves or hot- 
houses.’ [Cf. Ital. stttfa. Port, and .Span, estvfa, a stove, a hot- 
house; mi^. F. (tuve.) p. Of Tent, origin. The OHG. form is 
stupa, a hot room for a bath ; the mod. G. stube merely means a room 
in general. The corresponding h'.. word is Stove, q. v. We may 
particularly note MDu. stove, 'a stewe, a hot-house, or a baine’ 
[bath], een stove om te baden, ‘ a stewe to bathe in ; ’ Hexham. The 
stews in Southwark were chiefly filled with Flemish women. Der. 
stew, sb., in the sense of stewed meat ; this is merely a derivative 
from the verb. The pi. sb. stews is treated of above ; cf. ' The 
bath es an d the stewes bothe,’ Gower, C. A. iii. 291 ; bk. viii. 484. 
STEW (2), a fish-pond. (Du.) ME. Chaucer, C.T., A 350. 
— MDu. stouwen, to drive forward ; Du. stotewen, stuwen, to stow ; cf. 
L ow G . stau, a dam, stauen, to keep water back. Allied to Stow. 
STEWARD, one who superintends another’s estate or farm. (E.) 
ME. stiward, 1 lavelok, 666 ; Ancren Riwle, p. 386, 1 . 5 from bottom. 
AS. sti^eard, in a will (Toller); also stiweard, Voc. 223. 7; spelt 
stiward, A. S. C^hron. an. 1093, anti an. 1120. ‘ Economus, stiward-,' 

Voc. 129. 13 ; also in Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 570, 1 . 12. The 
full form of the word was stigweard, lit. a sty-ward; from AS. 
stig-o, a sty, and weard, a guardian, warden, keeper. The orig. 
sense was one who looked after the domestic animals, and gave 
them their food ; hence, one who provides fur his master’s table, 
and generally, one who superintends household affairs for another. 
See Sty and Ward. p. For the change of sound, cf. the name 
Seward, formerly Siward, Macb. iii. 6. 31. The Icel. stivardr, gen. 
assigned os the origin of E. steward, occurs but rarely ; the Icel. 
Diet, gives but one reference, and adds the remark that it is * from 
the English.* y. Grein (ii. 484) draws especial attention to the 
parallel form stipvita, also stiwita, in the same sense of steward, 
the suffix being the AS. wita, a wise man, one who is skilled. Der. 
stewardship, Luke, xvi. 2 ; steward-ess, with F. suffix. 

STICK (i), to stab, pierce, thrust in, to fasten by piercing; to 
adhere. (E.) The orig. sense is to stab or pierce (cf. sting), hence 
to fasten into a thing by thrusting it in ; hence, the intransitive use, 
to be thrust into a thing and there remain, to cling or adhere, to be 
set fast, stop, hesitate, &c. Two verbs are confused in mod. E., viz. 
fi) stick, to pierce, and (a) stick, to be fixed in. 1 . Strono 
FORM. ME. steken, strong verb, to pierce, fix, pt. t. stak, Rom. of 
the Rose, 458 ; pp. steken, stiken, stoken (see Stratmann), also stoke. 
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Gower, C. A. i. 6o, bk. i. 538 ; which - mod. E. stuck. This answers 
to AS. *stecan, not found ; pt. t. *s/ac, pp. *stecen ; a strong verb, 
which does not appear in AS., though found both in OFrics. stcka^ 
and in OSaxon, where we find the pt. t. stak, Heliand, 5707. And 
compare Sting. Cognate words are Low G. steken, to pierce, 
stick, pt. t. stidi, pp. steken ; and G. stechen, to sting, pierce, stick, 
stab, pt. t. s/aekf pp. gestochen. Teut. tyi>e *stekan-, pt. t. ♦s/flit, 
pp. *st»kanoz; transferred to the ^-scries from the older type 
*steikan-, pt. t. *staik, pp. *stikanoz. Cf. Goth, staks, a mark, 
stigma ; a point, a moment of time. fi. The latter strong 
verb is from the Idg. ^/STEIGw, to pierce (Ilrngmann, i. § 633) ; 
whence Gk. ori^eiy {-ariy-yuv), to prick, L. instlgSre, to instigate, 
Skt. tigma-, sharp, tij, to be sharp, tejaya, to sharpen ; see StUpoa, 
Instigate, Sting. 2. Wkak form. ME. stikien, to be in- 
fixed, to stick into, cling to, adhere; a weak verb; also used in 
a trails, sense. * And anoon he stykede faste * he stuck fast, Seven 
Sages, ed. Wright, 1246; pp. y.^tiked, Chaucer, C. T. 1565. A.S. 
siician, jit. t. slicode, both trans. and intrans., Grein, ii. 482. Cog- 
nate words are Icel. stika, to drive piles, Dan. itikke, to stab, Swed. 
siickoy to stab, sting, stitch, prick, G. sleeken, to stick, set, plant, 
fix, also, to stick fast, remain. Thus the sense of * stick fast * 
appears in G. as well .as in E., but G. restricts the strong form 
stechen to the orig. sense, whilst sleeken has both senses. Der. 
stick (2), q.v.; stiek-y, spelt stickie in llacon. Nat. Hist. $ 583, stiek- 
i-ness ; stick-le~back, q.v. ; stitch, q.v. ; and see sting, slang, stack, 
stake, steak. From the same root .arc di-sting-uisk, distinct, ex- 
ting-uisk, ex-tinct, instinct, f<rcstige, instig-ate, sti-mu~late , style (l), 
stig-ma. 

STICK (2), a staff, small branch of a tree. (E.) ME. stikke, 
Chaucer, C. T. 16733 (G 1265). AS. stieca, a stick, also a peg or 
nail. Judges, iv. ai, 22. So c.alled from its piercing or sticking into 
anything ; the orig. sense was ‘ peg,' then any small bit of a branch 
of a tree. ‘ Se leldsticca sticode Jmrh his heafod ’ *the tent-peg stuck 
through his head, Judges, iv. 22.4-Icel. stika, a stick; EFries. stikke, 
stik ; allied to Du. stek, G. sleeken, a stick. See Stick (1), Steak, 
and Stake. "Det. stick Ae-hack. And see s/iVcA. k\sA> singlestick', 
see umler qunr terstaff. 

STICKIiEBACK, a small fish. (E.) So called from the 
stickles or prickles on its back ; cf. thornback. ME. stykylbak, Reliq. 
Antique, i. 85. Corruptly sticklehag, Walton's Angler, p. i. g. 5 
(R.) ; and still more corruptly tittlebat (lialliwell). In the l^rompt. 
I’arv., and in Voc. 610. 30, there is mention of a fish called a 
stikling or stykelyng. The sb. siikel or stickle is from A.S. stieel, 
a prickle, sting, used of the sting of a gnat in yElfred, tr. of Boethius, 
b. ii. pr. 6, cap. xvi. § 2. — AS. stician, to stick ; just as prickle is 
from prician, to prick. See Stick (i) and Stitch. The suflix si 
denotes the instrument ; it is not (in this case) a diminutive, as is 
often imagined ; see March, A. S. Grammar, $ 228. For back, see 
Back. Cf. Du. siekelvisck, a stickleback; MDu. stickel, 'a prick 
or a sting ;' Hexham ; also EFries. stikel, a thorn. 

STICKIiBB, (formerly) one who parts combatants or settles dis- 
jiutcs between two men fighting. (E.) Nearly obsolete ; once com- 
mon ; see Halliwell, Nares, and Trench, Select Glossary. * Like 
sticklers of the war ; ’ Dryden, Oliver Cromwell, 41. Now only used 
in the sense of a man who insists on etiquette or persists in an opinion. 
.See Troil. v. 8. 18. The verb to stickle meant to part combatants, 
act as umpire. * I styckyll betwene wrastcllers, or any folkes that 

t irove mastrics [try conclusions] to sc that none do other wronge, or 
parte folkes that be redy to fyght ; * Palsgrave. It is common to 
explain this word (with profound disregard for the / in it) by saying 
that the umpire must have parted combatants by means of sticks, or 
else that the umpire arbitrated between men who fought with single- 
sticks. Both assertions are mere inventions ; and a stickle is not a 
stick at all, but a prickle. If this were the etymolo^, the word 
would mean * one who uses prickles.' fi. It is probalde that stickle 
represents the once common ME. stightlen or stightilen, to dispose, 
Older, arrange, govern, subdue, &c. Tt was commonly used of a 
steward, who disposed of and arranged everything, and acted as a 
master of the ceremonies; see WilL of Palerne, 1x99, 2899, 3281, 
3841, 5379; Destruction of Troy, 117, 1997, 2193, 13282; Gawayn 
and Grene Knight, 2 1 37 ; &c. * When Jmy com to Jie courte, keppte 
wern ]iay fayre. Stymied with ]ie steward, stad in ]ie hallo ;' Allit. 
Poems, B. 90. *To sty^tle the peple'-to keep orde.' amon^ the 
iieople; P. Plowm. Crede, 315; and cf. P. Plowman, C. xvi. 40. 
We also find stigkill (without /), York Myst. (glossary) ; and the sb. 
is stiteler in the Cov. Myst. p. 23. y. This MK stittlen is the fre- 

S tative of AS. stiktan, stiktian, *Willelm weolde and stikte 
eland ’«= William ruled and governed England, A. S. Chron. an. 
(Thorpe renders it by ‘ held despotic sway *).-fMDn. stiekten, 

* to build, ^efie, bound, breed or make (a contention), impose or 
make (a lawe),’ Hexham; mod. Du. stiekten, to found, institute, 
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establish, excite, edify. Further allied to Dan. sti/t*i to found, 
institute, establish; stifle forlig^ to reconcile, ^i/te /red to make 
peace (just exactly to stickle) ; Swed. sti/ta, also stikta, similarly used ; 
G. stiften, to found, institute, cause, excite; Freundsehaft stiflen<m to 
make friendship. Cf. also Icel. stett (from *stikti-), a foundation, 
base. Kluge aerives stik-, stif-, from a Teut. base "’s/iAw (—Idg. 
*si ifj), to b uild, found ; cf. OSax. stiktan, to build. 

STlh’Jb', rigid, obstinate, formal. (E.) 'The vowel was once long ; 
and remains so in North E. stive, muscular, and in the derivative 
sUjle. ME. stif, Chaucer, C. T. 7849 (D 2267) ; the superl. is spelt 
styuest, steuest, steffest, stiffest, P. Plowman, C. vii. 43. AS. stif, 
stiff (Toller); this form is verified by the derivatives stlfian and 
astlfian. ‘ Pleora hand astlfedon ’ — their hands became stiff ; dSlfric's 
Homilies, i. 598,1. ii. ‘ Obrigesco, ie stlfe* Voc. n8. 20.+Dn. 
stijf, stiff, hard, rigid, firm ; Dan. stiv ; Swed. styf; l.ow G. stif 
(Danneil) ; Wcstphal. stif, [The G. steif is supposed to be borrowed 
from Low G.] p. Allied to Lithuan. stiprus, strong, stipti, to be 
stiff, I., stipes, a stem, trunk of a tree, stlpare, to pack tight ; stipulus, 
firm. See Stipulation. Der. stiff-ly, -ness, stiff-en (Swed. stifna, 
Dan, siivne) . Hen. V, iii. 1. 7, stiff-neck-ed. Acts, vii. 51 ; stif-le. 

STJLb'JLiB, to suffocate. (Scand.) ' Stifil, Stifle, sufTocare ; ' 
Levins. ‘Smored [smothered] and stifled',* Sir T. More, Works, 
p. 68 f.— Icel. stifla, to dam up, prop, u^ of water; hence, to 
block up, choke ; Norweg. stivla, to stop, hem in, check, lit. ' to 
stiffen ; ^ cf. stivra, to stiffen ; both arc freejuent. forms of stiva (Dan. 
stive), to stiffen. [Cf. also ME. stiuen, to stiffen. Will, of Palerne, 
3033: Swed. styfva, Du. stijven; G. steif en, to stiffen.] All these 
words are derived from the adj. appearing as AS. stif, stiff; the vowel 
of which was once long, and is still so in jirov. E. Halliwell gives 
* Stive, strong, muscular. North;' which is nothing but ME. styue, 
an occasional sjielling of stiffs ', see Stiffl The loss of the adj. 
'stiff* in Icel. is remarkable, as it is preserved in Swed., Dan., and 
Norwegian ; the Olcel. form was stif, cited by E. Muller. ^ We 
cannot derive stifle from the verb stive, to pack close, the change 
from vtof being contrary to rule ; but it is very probable that stifle 
has been frequently confused with stive, which, though it properly 
means to pack close, came to have much the same sense, as in prov. 
E. stivy, close, stifling (Worcestershire). Stive is a F. word, from 
OF. estiver<.L. stlpare, to compress, pack tight, as explained under 
StOYOdore. Note that E. stiff and L. stlpare are closely related 
words, from the same root. 

BTIQMATIBE, to brand with infamy, defame publicly. (F.— 
Late L. — Gk.) * Stigmatised with a hot iron;’ Burton, Anat. of 
Melancholy, p. 470 (R.). [Shak. has stigmatic, naturally deformed, 
3 lien. VI, V. I. 215 ; stigmatical, Com. Errors, iv. 2. 22.] — F. stig- 
matiser, in Cotgrave sbgrwa/izrr, ‘ to brand, bum, or mark with a red 
hot iron, to defame publicly.' — Late 1.. stigmaiizdre, to mark ; see 
Higden, ii. 146.— Gk. crriy/Mri^eiv, to mark or brand. — Gk. any /tar-, 
base of ariyfia, a prick, mark, brand. From the liase oriy-, as in 
ari^eiv {—ariy-yttv), to piick. From Idg. ^STEIGw, to prick; 
whence also E. stick', see BtiLck (1). Der. (from Gk. artyitar-) 
sti^mat-ic, stigmat-ie-al. We also use now stigma, sb., from Gk. 
ariyfM. 

BTlIiE (1), a step or set of steps for climbing over a fence or 
hedge. (E.) ME. stile, style, Chaucer, C. T. 10420 (F 106). AS. 
sr/gv/, a stile ; Thorpe, Diplomatarinm, p. 146, 1. 6. Formed with 
suffix -el, denoting the means or instrument, from stig-, weak grade 
of AS. stigan, to climb, mount See Bty (i). The AS. stigd first 
became stieel, and then stile ; so also AS. tignl became mod. E. tile. 
+OHG. stigila, a stile (oteolete), from OHG. stigan, to climb; 
MDu. stickel (Hexham). And cf. Shetland stiggy, a stile (Edmons- 
to n) ; fr om the same root. 

B TII iTi (2), the correct spelling of Btyle, q. v. 

BTiriTiTTO, a small dagger. (,ltal. — L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627 ; 
Heywood, Eng. Traveller, A. i. sc. 2. — Ital. stiletto, * a little poyniaid ;* 
Florio. Dimin. of 5/1/0, MItal. stillo, now a gnomon, formerly a dagger 
(Flono).— L. stUum, acc. of sti/ta, a style ; see Btyle (i). 

STiXiIi (1), motionless, calm, silent. (E.) ME. stille, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1178a (F 1472). AS. stille, still, Grein, ii. 484. Allied to 
AS. stillan, verb, to rest, be still, id.; lit. 'to remain in a Uatl or 
place;' a sense well shown by the adv. 5/1// « continually. Teut. 
type *steljoz ; allied to AS. stellan, to place. From Teut. base *stal-, 
as in AS. steal, steel, a place, station, stall ; see 8tall.+Du. stil, 
still, stillen, to be still ; stellen, to place, from stal, a stall ; Dan. stille, 
still, hushed, stille, to still, also, to set, post, station, put in place, 
alli^ to staid (formerly stall), a stall ; Sw^. stilla, still, stilla, to 
quiet, allied to stall ; G. still, still, stillen, to still ; stellen, to ])lace, 
from stall. The sense of still is ' brought to a stall orresting-plaw.' 
Der. t/i7/, odv., ME. i/i7/«, silently, Havelok, 2997, from AS. stille 
(Grdn); this adverb has preserved the sense of 'continually' or 
‘ abidingly,' and has come to mean always, ever, as in the strange 
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compound always vexed, Temp. i. 2 . 229. Also sii7l, 

verb, AS. tlillan; adj., ME. stilliek («- still-like), Layamon, 

2374 ; itil-ly, adv. ; siill-ness ; still-honi, 2 Hen. IV, i. 3. 64 ; */i7/. 
siami, 2 lien. IV, ii. 3. 64; standstill. 

STIIiIf (2), to distil, to trickle down. (L. ; or F. — L.) In some 
c.ises, ittll represents 1.. j!/f 7 /dr«,to fall in drops; ns, e. g., in Spenser, 
F. Q. iv. 7. 35. Cf. ‘ sidle hem in a stdlatory ; * Medical Works of 
the 14th Century, cd. Ilenslow,p. 117. liut it is more often a mere 
contraction loxdistd, just as sport is for dhfiort, spend for dispend, and 
spite for despite. I'hus Tusser writes : ‘ Tlic knowledge of stilling is 
one pretie feat;’ May’s Ilusliandry, st. 33; where stilling plainly 
stands for distilling. See Distil. Der. stilly sb., an apparatus for 
distilling, eijuivalent to ME. stillatorie, in the same sense, Chaucer, 
C. T. 16048 ((i 580), answering to a Late L. *stillutorium, from 
sti llare. And see distil, instil. 

STILT, a support of wood with a foot-rest, for lengthening the 
stride in walking. (Scand.) ME. stilte. • Slylte, calepodium, ligni- 
liodium;* Prompt. Parv. — Swed. stylia, Dan. stylte\ cf. Norweg. 
styltra, a stilt, Dan. siyiie, to walk on stilts, also to stalk, walk slowly. 
We also find .Swed. dial, stylt, a prop (Kietr^.+Du* a stilt; 
Westphal. stelte; G. stelze, a stilt; OH(}. stelza, a prop, a crutch. 
p. Wc may particularly note J.owl. Sc. stall, a crutch; this, like 
Swed. siylta, is from the Scand. base stall-, as in .Swed. dial, stullta, 
to stagger about, S. .Swed. stulta, the same (Mailer), y. I sup|iose 
this form to have arisen from the addition of to the base stall-, as 
seen in Swed. dial, stull-a, slul-a, to stagger about. Cf. OIIG. stullan 
(pt. t. stalin'), to come to a halt, to sto]), allied to OHG. stalla, a 
moment (whence Ital. ira-stullo, ‘ a pastime, quietnes,’ P'lorio). From 
the weak grade *stull of a lost Tcut. strong verb *stillan, jit.t. *stall, 
{)p. *stullanaz ; Grimm, Gr.im. ii. 57. Prob. the AS. slyltan, to be 
amazed, hesitate (come to a stand), is closely allied. 8. Wc can 
then explain Du. stelt, G. stelze, as allied to (L gestalt, shape, form, 
allied to OIKL stellan, to place, fix, cause to halt (pp. gestalt). 
Der. sidt-ed. 

STIMULATE. to instigate. (L.) Tn Plount's Gloss., ed. 1674. 
[The sb. stimulation is in Minsheu, ed. 1627.] — !.. stimulatus, pp. of 
stimulare, to prick forward. ■■ stimulus, a goad; perhaps for 
*stimmulus, for *stig~mulus ; and formed with suffixes -mu-lo-, from 
weak grade of .^.STEKJw, to stick, to prick ; see Stick (i). 
Der. stimalat-ion, from F. stimulation, * a pricking forward,* Cot. ; 
stinudat-ivei stimalant, from T.. stimulant-, base of pres. part, of 
stimalSr*. We also now use L. stimulus ns an E. word. 

STIMG, to prick severely, pain acutely, (E.) M E. stingen, strong j 
verb; pt. t. staiig, stung \ pp. stungen, stongen, Chaucer, C. T. 1081 
(A 1079), AS. stingan, pt. t. stang, pp. stungen; Grein, ii. 484.4* | 
l)an. stinge ; Swed. stmga ; Iccl. stinga, jil. t. slakk (for *stang), pp. 
stanginn. Cf. Goth, us-stiggan {(or us-stingan), to posh out, put out. 
Matt. V. 29. Teut. ty^ie *stengan-, pt. t. *stang, pp. *stunganoz. Per- 
haps allied, ultimately, to Stick (i) ; cf. prov. E. stang, a [jole, 
with TS..sta1te. See Stang, Stake. Dor. sting, sb., AS., Dan., and 
.Swed. sting. Also Sting-y, cj.v. 

STHfOY, mean, avaricious. (Ji.) Pronounced (stinji). * Stingy, 
niggardly;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. ‘A stingy, narrow-hearted fellow;’ 
L’Estrange (Todd). It is the same woid as prov. K stingy [pro- 
nounced stinji), common in Norfolk in the sense of * nipping, un- 
kindly,’ and esp. used of a cold E.ist wind, h'orby defines it : (i) 
cross, ill-humoured, (2) churlish, biting, as applied to the state of 
the air. See Stingy in Ray’s Glossary (I'i. D. S. H. 16), and my notes { 
upon it, esp. at p. xix; see also E. D. D. It is merely the adj. 
formed from sting, sb., by the addition of -y, and means (1) stinging, 
keen, (2) churlish ; by an easy transition of sense, which is exactly 
parallelled by the Swed. siicken, pettish, waspish, fretful, from sticka, 
testing. Cf. MD.an. .v/iwge, adj., contrary to. p. The sounding of 
g as 7 Ctiuses iio difficulty, as it is still common in Wiltshire, where 
a bee’s sling is called a stinge [stinj]; cf. also Shropsh. stinge, a 
grudge; as ‘I ow’d him a stinge.' See Sting. Der. stingi-ly, 
-ness. 

STIMK, to smell strongly. (E.) ME. stinken, strong verb ; pt. t. 
stank, stonk, Chaucer, C. T. 14535 (R 3807); pp. stonken, AS. 
stinean, pt. t. slaty, done, pp. stuncen, Grein, ii. 484. This verb not 
only means to stink, or to be fragrant, but has the singular sense of 
to rise as dust or vapour. ‘ T)rist stone to heofonum ’ — dust rose up 
to heaven. 4 -Du. stinken ; Icel. sliikkva, pi. t. stbkk (for *stdnk), pp. 
stokkinn (for *stonkinn\ to spring up, take to flight; the pp. stokkinn 
means bedabbled, sprinkled ; Dan. stinke ; Swed. stinka ; G. stinken. 
Cf. Goth. stiggkwan {•B*stingkwan), to strike, smite, thrust; whence 
histuggkw, a cause of .offenw, 2 Cor. vi. 3. The form of the Teut. 
base is *siengq. 1 ossibly allied to L. -sUnguere, as in ex^syinguere, 
to thrust out; and if ro, allied further to ysTElGw, to pierce, as in 
L. in-stig-an, to insti^te. ^ There are difhculties as to the sense ; 
and it is not certain that the Icel. and Goth, forms belong here. If 


not, then the connexion with L. -stinguere fails. As to the possible 
connexion with Gk. rayy6r, rancid, see Prellwitz. Der. stink, sb., 
stink-pot; also stench, q.v. 

STINT, to limit, restrain. (E.) Properly * to shorten,’ or * curtail.’ 
ME. stinten, slynten, gen. in the sense to stop, cause to cease, P. Plow- 
man, B. i. 120; also, intransitively, to pause, id. v. 585. Allied to 
ME. stenten, to cease, Chaucer, C. T. 905 (A 903). AS. styntan, to 
make dull, Voc. 25. 28; for-siyntan (=sL. eontundere), in a gloss 
(Uosworlh). [Also gestentan, to warn, perhaps to restrain, iElfric’s 
Ilomilies, i. 6, 1 . 24.] The proper sense is rather * to make dull,* as 
it is a causal verb, formed (by vowel-change from « to y) from the 
adj. stunt, dull, obtuse, stupid. Matt. v. 22 ; cf. stuntseipe, folly, 
Mark, vii. 22.4*10^. dytta (by assimilation for *slynta), to shorten, 
from the adj. stuttr (for *stuntr), short, stunted ; Swed. dial, stynta, 
to shorten, from stunt, small, short (Rietz) ; Norweg. stytta, slutta, 
to shorten, tuck up the clothes, from stutt, small, short (Aasen) ; cf. 
Dan. dial, stynte, to crop. p. The E. word comes nearer to the 
sense of the Icel. word ; the AS. stunt is used metaphorically, in the 
sense of * short of wit.’ However, to stint is certainly formed from 
Stunt by vowel -chan^ye ; see further under Stunted. 

STIPEND, a salary, settled pay. (L.) * Yearly stipendes ; ’ Ascham, 
Toxophilus, b. ii. ed. Arber, p. 130.—L. stipendium, a t.ix, impost, 
tribute, stiiiend. For *stip-pendium or *stipi-pendium, a paynient of 
money ; from stip- or stipi-, base of slips, small coin or a contribution 
in small coin, and -pendium, a payment, from pendere, to weigh out, 
to pay. For pendere, see Pendant. Der. stipendi-ar-y, from L 
sti pendin rius, receiving pay. 

STIPPliE, to engrave by means of dots. (Du.) Added by Todd 
to Johnson’s Diet. ; he calls it a modern term in art. — l)u. stippelen, 
to speckle, cover with dot.s. — Du. stippel, a Bjicckle, dimin. of slip, a 
point. Hexham gives slip, stup, or stippelken, * a point, or a small 
point; ’ also stippen, *lo point, or to fixe ;* stippen or sticken met de 
naelde, * to stitch with the needle,’ stip-naelde, ‘ a stitching-needle.’ 
Allied to Low G. stippelen, to drij> as raindrops (Danneil); stippen, 
to ^cklc ; G. steppen, to stitch, G. siift, a peg, pin. 
STIPULATION, n contract, agreement. (F. — I ..) In M insheu, 
cd. 1627. [The verb to stipulate is prob. later, but is used by Cot- 
grave to translate F. i/i/w/er.]— F. stipulation, ‘ a stipulation, a cove- 
nant ; ’ Cot.— L. stipultitionem, acc. of stipulatio, a covenant, bargain. 
— L. stipuldrl, to settle on agreement, bargain ; lit. to make fast. — 
OL. stipulus, fast, firm; * stipulum apud uetcres jffrmMrn appella- 
balur,* Justiniani Institutiones, iii. 15 (Lewis). Allied to stipes, a 
{)ost ; and to E. Stiff. Der. (from L. stipuldtus, pp. of sti^uri) 
stipulate, verb. 4^ The story about stipula, a straw, noticed in 
Trench, Study of Woids, is needless ; stipulate simply keeps the sense 
of the root. It may be noted that L. stipula E. stubble. 

STIB, to rouse, instigate, move about. (E.) ME. stiren, sturen 
(and even steren, but properly always with one r), Chaucer, C'. 1 '. 
12280, 16746 (C 346, G 1278). AS. styrian, to move, to slir, tien. 
vii. 21, ix. 3 ; Grein, ii. 491. [Various forms are given in Ettmiiller, 
which .seem to have iiecn altered and accented in order to bring the 
word into connexion with deer ; but its true connexion is rather 
with storm. Grein keeps styrian, to stir, and styran, stieran, to 
steer, quite distinct.] Allied to Icel. styrr, a stir, disturbance, Du. 
storen, to disturb, interrujit, vex, Swed. stora, G. stbren, to disturb, 
OHG. staren, sturen, to scatter, destroy, disturb. Teut. tyi>es 
*sturjan-, *staurjan- (Franck). See BtorXU. Der. siur-geon ; and 
see stor-m. 

8TIRK, dimin. of Steer (1), q.v. 

BTIBBUP, a ring or hoop suspended from a saddle. (E.) For 
sty-rope, i.e. a rope to climb by ; the orig. stirrup was a looted rope 
for mounting into the saddle. Spelt styrop in Palsgrave. ME. stirop, 
Chaucer, C. T. 7247 ( 1 ) 1665). AS. stirdp. * Scansile, stirdp ; ’ 
Voc. 120. 3; fuller form stigrup, id. 33a. 11.— AS. stig-, weak 
grade of stigan, to climb, mount; and rap,a rope. See Sidle (i) 
or Sty (i), aiul Bope.4'M Du. stegel-reep, or steegh-reep, ‘a stir- 
rope-leather,' Hexham. [This is another use of the word ; that 
which we now callr stirrup is called in Du. stijheugel, i.e. 'the little 
bow or loop whereby to mount.*] Similarly formed from Ou. 
stijgen, to mount, and reep, a rope. Also Icel. dig-reip, from stiga 
and reip; G. stegreif, a stirrup, from steigen and reif; cf. steigbugel, 
a s tirrop . 

STITCH, a pain in the side, a passing through stuff of a needle 
and thread. (£.) The sense of 'p.'tin in the side,’ lit. ‘pricking 
sensation,’ is old. ME. sticke. ‘ Styche, peyne on Jie syde ; * Prompt. 
I’.'irv. A.S. stiee, a pricking sensation ; A. S. Leechdoms, i. 370. 
§ 10.— AS. stieian,to prick, pierce ; 8ee8tiok(i). So also G. stick, 
a prick, stitch, from stecken, to prick ; also sticken, to stitch, from the 
same. Der. stitek, verb ; also stick-wort, a herb good for the stitch, 
spelt stichworte in Palsgrave ; stitek-er, stitek-er-y. Cor. i. 3. 75. 
STITH, an anvil. (Scand.) ' Vulcan’s stitk ; ’ Hamlet, iii. a. 89 ; 
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some edd. have stithy. ME. stithy Chaucer, C. T. 2028 (A 2 oaG) ; 
Havelok, 1877. a-Icel. en anvil. Allied to s/aflr, a place, 

i.e. fixed stead ; and so named from its firmness. 4 >Swed. st'dd, an 
anvil ; MDu. stiet. From the same root as Stead, q. v. Der. 
stith-yt also used with the sense of anvil, like ME. s/r/A/, Cursor 
Mundi, a.^237. 

STIVEB, a Dutch penny. (Du.) In Evelyn’s Diary, OcL 2, 1641. 
Also in Arber’s Eng. Gainer, iii. 404 (.ib. 1594). — Du. stuivert for- 
merly stiiyver, * a stiver, a Low-Countrie peece of coine, of the value 
of an Englisli penny;* Hexham. p. Hence G. siuber, a stiver. 
Perhaps the orig. sense was * bit * or small piece. Franck connects it 
with I.0W G. s/iiw/, stumpy ; Icel. s/fi/r, a stump, sly/a, to cut off. 

STOAT, an animal of the weasel kind. (£.) * Stoat ^ a stallion- 
horse, also, a kind of rat ;* Bailey’s Diet., vol. i. ed. 1735. Spelt 
state, Phillips, 1706; Levins, 1570. Cf. prov. £. stoot (Suffolk); 
stot (Hants.), a weasel (E. D. D.) ; also slot, state, a young bull, 
a young horse (E. D. D.). ME. stot ; in the Coventry Mysteriw, 
ed. llalliwell, p. 218, 1. 14, a scribe says to the woman taken in 
adultery: * Therfore come forthe, thou 8tynkynge.s/o/r;*and in 1 . 19: 
*To save suche stolfys, it xal [shall] not be.’ Here the senseis 
probably stoat. The ME. stot means (1) a stoat, (2) a horse or 
stallion, (3) a bullock; see Ch.iucer, C. T. 617 (A 615); and my 
note to P. Plowman, C. xxii. 267. The reason is that the word is 
a general name for a male animal, and not confined to any one 
kind : the word slag is in the same case, meaning a hart, a gander, 
and a drake ; see Stag. The pi. slolles, stallions, occurs in the Owl 
and Nightingale, 495 ; AS. siottas, 'equi uiles * (Napier). Allied to 
Icel. stutr, a bull; Swed. stut, a bull, .also a hard blow with a rod ; 
Dan. stud, a bullock; Swed. dial, stut, (1) a young ox, (2) a young 
man; Norweg. stut, (1) a bullock, (2) an ox-horn. From 
weak grade allied to Tcut. *stauiatt-, to push, strike. Cf. Du. 
stooten, to push, thrust, whence Du. stooter, sb., a thruster, also 
a stallion, stootig, adj., butting, goring ; Swed. stbta, to push, Dan. 
stbde, G. siosseti (strong verb), Goth, stautan, to strike. See 
Stutter. 

8TOCCADO, 8TOCCATA, a thrust in fencing. (Ital.-Teut.) 
Stoccado, Merry \Vives, ii. 1. 234. Stuccata, Romeo, iii. i. 77. Stoc- 
cado is an accommodated form, proh. from M K. estoccade, with the 
same sense, with a final a to imitate Spanish ; cf. Shakespeare’s Aarri- 
cado with E. barricade. [The true .Span, form was estocada, * a stocada 
or thrust with a weapon Minshcu.] Staccato is the better form.— 
Ital. stoecata, * a foyne, a thrust, a stoccado given in fence; ' Florio. 
Formed as if from a fern. pp. of a verb *staccare, which is made 
from the sb. siocco, * a truncheon, a tuck, a short sword, an arming 
sword;* Florio. — G. stack, a stick, staff, trunk, stump; cognate 
with E. Stock, (|. v. And see Stoke. Cf. Ml )u. stock, * a stock- 
rimier;* Hexham. 

STOCK, a post, stump, stem, &c. (E.) In all its senses, it is the 
same w'ord. 'i'he sense is * a stomp ; * hence a post, trunk, stem 
(metaphorically a race or family), a fixed store or fund, capital, 
cattle, trunk or butt-end of a gun ; the pi. slocks signify a place 
where a criminal is set fast, or a frame mr holding ships fast, or 
public capital. .Sec Trench, Study of Words, which partly follows 
Horne Tooke's Diversions of Purley, pt. ii. c. 4. ME. stok, trunk of 
a tree, I’ricke of Conscience, A 76; pi. stokkes, the stocks, F. Plowman, 
B. iv. 108. A.S. stocc, a post, trunk; Dent, xxviii. 36, 64.+DU. 
stok, stick, Eandle, stocks; MDu. s/ocA; whence MDu. stockduyue, 
a stock -dove, slockvisch, stock-fish ; stoekrmse, * a rose so called 
beyond the sea,’ i.e. stocks; Hexham; Icel. stokir, trunk, log, 
stocks, stocks for ships; Dan. s/oA, a stick; Swed. stock, a beam, 
log; G. stock; OIIG. stock. Teut. type *stukkoz, m. The orig. 
sense may have been ‘ stump of a cut tree ; * cf. AS. stycce, G. «/«cA, 
a bit, fragment ; also Low G. stuke, a stump, Norw. stauka, to strike, 
hack. Some connect it with Skt. tuj, to strike ; just as Icel. stauta, 
to push, is allied to Skt. tud, to strike. Der. stock, verb, ME. 
stokken, (.’haucer, Troilus, b. iii. 1 . 380 ; stock-broker ; stock-dove, 
Skelton, Philip Sparowc, 1 . 429 ; stock-exchange, stock-holder, stock- 
jobbing; stoek-Jish (proli. from Du. stohnsch). Prompt. Parv., and 
Temp. iii. 2. 79; stock-ish, i.e. log-like, Merch. Ven. v. Si; stock- 
still, i.e. still as a post (cf. MDu. stock-stille, * stone-still, or im- 
moveable,’ Hexham) ; stock, a flower, called stocke-gyllo/er (stock- 
gillidower) in Palsgrave ; stock-ing, q. v., stoke, q.v. Also stoce-ado, 
stocc^ata. 

STOCKADE, a breast- work formed of stakes stuck in the ground. 
(Sjm. — Teut.) A modem word ; it occurs in Mason’s Eng. Ganlen, 
b. ii. 1 . 293, spelt stoccade (A.Ii. 1777). The pi. stockades occurs 
ab. 1602 ; see Arber, Eng. Gamer, vit. 175. A mistaken form, due 
to association with s/ocA.— Span, estacada, *a place palisadoed, or 
hemm’d in with stakes;’ sec Don Quixote, ])t. ii. c. 66 (Pineda).— 
fipan. estaca, a stake. — MDu. stake, a stake ; see Stake. See Notes 
on £. £tym. p. 283. 


STOCKING, a close covering for the foot and leg. (E.) ' A 
stocking, or paire of stockings ; * Minsheu, ed. 1627. Formerly called 
stocks ; * Our knit silke stockes, and Spanish lether shoes Gascoigne, 
Stele Glas, 1 . 375. * He rose to draw on his strait stockings, and, as 
the deuill would, he hit vpon the letter, bare it away in the heele of 
his stoeke* &c. ; Holinshed, Chroii. of Ireland, an. 1532 (R.). ‘ Un 

bas de ehansses, a stocking, or nether-stock ; * Cot. He also has : * Un 
bas de manches, a half-sleeve ;* which we may compare with * Manche 
Lombarde, a stock-sleeve, or fashion of halfe sleeve ; * id. p. ‘ The 
clothing of the legs and lower part of the body formerly consisted of 
a single garment, called hose, in F. chausses. It was afterwards cut 
in two at the knees, leaving two pieces of dress, viz. knee-breeches, 
or, as they were then called, upper-stocks, or in F. haut de rhausses, 
and the netherstocks or stockings, in F. bas de chausses, and then 
simply bas. In these terms, the element stock is to be understood in 
the sense of stump or trunk, the jiart of a body left when the limbs 
are cut off. In the same way G. slrumpf, a stocking, properly sig- 
nifies a stump ; * Wedgwood. Similarly, a stock-sleeve is a truncated 
sleeve, a half-sleeve. y. To this I may add that stock-ing is a 
dimin. form ; the nether-stock being the smaller portion of the cot 
hose ; it was sometimes called stock simply, but also nether-stock or 
A/mr A- rVig (—little Stock) ; and the last name has alone survived. See 
Stock. 

STOIC, a disciple of Zeno. (T..— Gk.) Spelt Stoick, Milton, 
P. R. iv. 2K0; cf. Stoa, id. 233. From L. AVoicms. — Gk. Stmicui, 
a Stoic ; lit. belonging to a colonnade, because Zeno taught under 
a colonnade at Athens, named the Poecile (ironn'Ai;). — Gk. errod 
(Ionic trrotd, Attic arcuri), a colonnade, jdacc enclosed by pillars. 
The Ionic ffToid is for *aTof-ya; allied to irTu-Aos, a pillar. .See 
Style (2). Dor. stoic-al, stoic-al-ly, .stoic-ism. 

STOKER, one who tends a Are. tUu.) We have now coined 
the verb to stoke, but only the sb. appears in Phillips, Bailey, &c. 

‘ Stoaker, one that looks after a Are and some other concerns in a 
brew-house; * Phillips, ed. 1706. The word is Dutch, and came in 
as a term in brewing. — Du. stoker, *a kindler, or a setter on Are ;* 
Hexham. — Du. stoken, *to make or kindle a Are, to instigate, or to 
stirre up ; ’ id. [This is the same word as OF. estoguer, ME. stoken, 
to stab; see Chaucer, C. T., Group A, 2546 (.Six- text), altered in 
Tyrwhitt to stike, 1 . 2548.] Allied to MDu. stock, a stick, stock, 
also a stock-rapier (stabbing rapier) ; no doubt from the use by the 
stoker of a stock (thick stick) to stir the Are with and arrange the 
logs. The MDu. stock (Du. j>/oA) is cognate with E. Stock, <j.v. 
Der. stoke, in the mod. sense (as distinct from ME. stoken, to stab, 
which is from Ol*'. estoquer). 

STOIiE, a long robe, a long scarf for a priest. (L. — Gk.) In 
very early use. Aii. stole; * Stola, .N/o/e ; ’ Voc. 327. 23. — L. s/o/a. 
— Gk. aroKri, equipment, a robe, a stole. — Gk. aroh-, 2nd grade of 
arlWfiy, to cipii]), lit. to set in order. 

STOIiID, dull, heavy, stupid. (L.) A late wonl. * Stolid, 
foolish;’ Bailey, vol. i. ed. i 73 f>. — 1 -. slolidus. Arm, stock-like; 
hence, dull, stupid. Prob. allied to L. stul-tus, foolish; see 
Stultify. And sec Stout. Der. stolid-i-ty, coined from L. 
stoliditiis. 

BTOVULCn, a more or less sac-like portion of the body, wherein 
food is digestetl. (F. — L. — Gk.) M E. stomak, Prompt. Parv. [Now 
accommodated to the Gk. sjielling.] — F. estomae, spelt eslomach in 
Cotgrave. — L. stomachum, acc. oi stomachus. — Gk. aroftaxos, a mouth, 
opening, the gullet, the stomach; dimin. of aroiui, the mouth. 
Brugmann, i. § 421 (5). Der. stomach, verb, to resent, Antony, iii. 
4. 12, from the use of stomach in the sense of anger, 1 Hen. VI, iv. 
1. 141 ; stomach-er, an ornament for the breast, Wint. Talc, iv. 4. 226 ; 
Paston l.ctters, iii. 325 ; stomach-ic. 

STONE, a hard mass of mineral matter, piece of rock, a gem. 
(E.) ME. */o«, stoon, Chaucer, C. T. 7997 (E lai). AS. stun 
(common) ; the change from d to long o is usual, as in ban, a bone, 
bar, a Imar.^Du. steen; Icel. steinn; Dan. and Swed. sten; G. 
dein; Goth, stains. p. All from Teut. type *stainoz, m. Cf. 
Russ, stiena, a wall; Gk. aria, a stone, pebble. Curtins,!. 264. 
Der. done, verb ; stone-hlind, as blind as a stone ; done-bow, used for 
shooting stones, Tw. Nt. ii. 5. 51 ; stone-chat, a chattering bird; 
s/o»e-rrqp, Baret (1580), ME. ston-croppe, Voc. 712. 35 ; stone-cutter, 
K. Lear, ih 2. 63; done-fruit; stone-dill, K. John, iv. i. 77 ; stone- 
ware ; done*s ead or stone’s throw, the distance to which a stone can 
cast or thrown; stem-y, AS. stdnig; don-y-heart-ed, i Hen. IV’, 
ii. 2. 28. Also stan-iel, q. v. 

BTOOK, a number of corn-sheaves; usually twelve. (Scand.) 
Also $<owA, in Prov. E.; see E. 1 ). D. Spelt stowke in G.athol. 
Anglicum(i483) ; q.v.— Swed. dml. stuke, a shock of sheaves; Dan. 
dial, duke (Kok).^Low G. stuke, a heap, a shock. Allietl to r.. 
Stake, Stock, q. v. See Notes on E. Etym., j). 284. 

BTOOIi, a scat without a back. (E.) ME. stool, Pronijit. I’arv. ; 
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fUt. sit^e, P. Plowman, B. v. 394. AS. a seat, a throne ; Grcin. 
ii. 485.<4 'Du. stoel, a chair, seat, stool ; Icel. stoll ; Dan. and Swed. 
stoly a chair; Goth, utols, a seat; G. stuhly Ollir. jiuoly stual. 
Tent. ^i>e *s/o/oz, ni. Tent. o-»Idg. a. From-^STA, to stand, 
stand firm. Brugmonn, i. $ 191 ; Streitberg, $ 153 (5). Cf. 
Stow, Stand. Der. itool-ball, a game played with a ball and one 
or two stoo ls, I’wo Nofile Kinsmen, v. a ; see stool-bail in Halliwell. 
STOOP CO, to bend the body, lean forward, condescend. (E.) 
ME. stoupen, \Vyclif, John, xx. 5. AS. siiipian, A^lfred, tr. of 
Orosius, b. vi. c. 24. $ i.<fMDu. stuypen, Mo bowe;* Hexham; 
Icel. stupa (obsolete) ; Swed. stupa, to fall, to tilt ; cf. stupande, 
sloping, stupning, a leaning forwaid. p. From a Tent, base 
*stup, apparently meaning to lean forward ; see steep (1) and 
steep (2), the latter of which is the causnl of stoop. And perhaps 
the step- in step-child is from the same root. Der. steep (1); 
steep (2). 

STOOP (2), a beaker ; see Btoup. 

STOP. to obstruct, hinder, restrain, intercept, to cease. ( 1 ..) ME. 
stoppeu, Ancren Riwle, ]i. 72, 1 . 19. AS. stoppian, in the comp,/or- 
stoppian, to stop up ; A. S. Lecchdoms, ii. 42. So also Du. stoppen, to 
fill, stuff, stop; Swed.s/o/>/>/i, to fill, stuff, cram, stop up ; Vivoi.stoppe, 
to fill, stuff, cram, &c. ; (i. stnpfen \ OSax. stuppon, Ps. 57. 5. Not 
a Teut. word, but the same as Ital. stoppare, to stop up with tow, 
lAte L. stup^ire, to stop up with tow, also used in the general sense 
of cram, stop. All from L. stupa, stuppa, the coarse part of flax, 
hards, oakum, tow ; cognate with Gk. erimj, arvmr), with the same 
sense. Hence also E. Stuff. Der. stop, sb., K. John, iv. 2. 239; 
stop-coclc’, stopp-age (with F. suffix), stopp-er', also siopp-le, ME. 
stoppel. Prompt. Parv. (with E. suffix, signifying the instrument). 
Doublets, estop, to impede, bar, a law term, borrowed from AF. 
estoper (mod. F. itouper), from Late L. as above; also stuff, 
verb. 

STOllAX, a resinous gum. (L.--Gk.) In Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
b. xii. c. 25,heading. — L. storax, s/yrax.^-Gk. artipap, a swect-smell- 
ing gum moduced by the tree called aTvpaf ; Herodotus, iii. 107. 
StORB. provision, abundance, stock. (F. — L.) ME. stor, stoor, 
Ghaucer, C. T. 600 (A 598) ; Kob. of Glouc. p. 395, 1 . 8138 ; the de- 
rived verb storen occurs as early as in Layamon, 1 . 13412, later text. 

* Stoor, or purvyaunce, Siaurum;* Prompt. Parv. —OF. estor, store, 
provisions (Godefroy).— Late L. staurutn, the same as instaurum, 
store. — L. instaurare, to construct, build, restore, renew; Late L. 
insiasirSre, to provide necessaries. Cf. OF. estorer, ‘ to build, make, 
edifie ; sIm to store ; ’ C<it. — L. in, prep, as prefix ; and *staurare, to 
st!t up, place, found also in the comp, restaurure, to restore, p. TTbis 
form *staurdre, orig. * to erect,’ is due to a lost adj. *stauru 5 , allied 
to Skt. stkdvara-s, fixed, stable, and Gk. aravpus, an upright ])olc 
or stake, orig. 'upright.' Sec Steer (2). Bnigmann, i. $ 198. 
Der. store, verb, ME. storen, OF. estorer, as above ; stor-age, with 
F. suffix -nge<L. -dticum ; store-house ; also restore, q. V. ; stor-y 

a wading bird. (E.) ME. stork. Chancer, Pari, of 
Foulcs, 361. store, Voc. 13. 7.+Du. stork', Icel. storkr; Dan. 
and Swed. stork ; (J. starch, OHG. storah, stork. p. Root uncertain ; 
but almost certainly the same word as Gk. rvpyos, a large bird (vul- 
ture, swan) ; Fick, iii. 346 ; which Fick considers as allieil to E. 
stark, as if the orig. sense were ‘ the strong one.’ Cf. Pers. suture, 
large. .See Stark. Der, stork\-hill, a kind of geranium, from the 
shajw of the fruit. | 

STORM, a violent commotion, tempest. fE.) ME. storm, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1982 (A 1980). A.S. storm, Grein, ii. 485.4’Icel. 
stormr', Du., Swed., Dan., storm; G. sturm. Tout, type *Ar«r^moz, 
m. Allied to Stir, q. v. We also find Gael, and Irish stoirm, Bret. 
stourm, a storm (borrowed forms). Der. storm, verb, AS. styrman, 
with vowel -change ; storm-y, storm-i-ness. 

STOR 7 i^i), a history, narrative. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. storie, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1203, (A 1 201, G 33) ; Havclok, 1641 ; Ancren 
Riwle, p. 154, 1 . 24.-iAF. .c/onV (Hartsch) ; OF. estoire, a history, a 
tale; F. histoire, history.- L. historia.’^dk. laropia, history; see 
History. Der. stori-ed, i. e. ])aintcd with stories, representing talcs, 
Milton, lll’cns. 159; cf. MF. kistorie, * beautified with 8tor}'-work,’ 
Cot. Doublet, history. 

STORY* (2)j^ the height of one floor in a building, a set of rooms 
at one level. (F.— L.) Bacon, in his Essay 45 (On Building), speaks 
of ' the first s/ory,’ ‘the under story,* ‘the second story,' &c. ‘A 
floure [floor] or stuorie;' R. Eden, First Three Books on America 
(1526) ; ed. Arber, n. 257. In Rob. of Gloucester, p. 181, 1 . 3756 
(footnote), the word storys seems to mean ‘ buildings ; ’ but other 
MSS. have a verb here. Orig. ‘a thing built;’ it represents OF. 
ntorit, a thing built. ‘ Estoree, built, made, erected, edified ; also 
furnished, stored;’ Cot. This is the np. of estorer, to build, 
to store ; see Store, ^ Wedgwood adds : ' I cannot find that 


I estoree was ever used in the sense of £. story.* This is prob. right; 
the sense in E. seems to have been at first simply a thing built, 

I a building; the restriction of the word to one floor only is peculiar to 
English. Just in the same way, a floor is properly only a boarded 
(or other) covering of the ground, but was used, by an easy extension 
of meaning, as synonymous with story. Cf. Picard chambre itorie, 
a furnished room (Corblet). There can be little doubt as to the 
derivation. Der. clear-story or clerestory, Skelton, Garland of 
Laurel, 479, a story lighted with windows, as distinct from the hlind- 
story, as the triforium was sometimes called (Lee, Gloss, of Litur- 
gical Terms (Oxfonl), Glossary, p. .^7). 

STOT, (1) a stallion ; (a) a bullock. (E.) See Stoat. 

STO'D’P, STOOP, a vessel or flagon. (Scand.) In Hamlet, v. 1 . 
68. ME. stope. ‘Hec cupa, a stope;* Voc. 728. 28. Lowl. Sc. 
stowp, Dunbar, cd. Small, p. 161. — Icel. s/awp, a knobby lump, also 
a stonp, beaker, cup.+Du. stwtp ; Low G. stoop ; AS. steap, a leaker, 
cup; MHG. stouf, G. stauf, a cup. [Or else, from the MDu. stoop.] 
The Teut. base is *staup- ; cf. Icel. steypa, to cast metals, pour out. 
See. See Steep (1) and Stoop. % The Latinised form stopa 
occurs in 1390, in the Earl ol Derby’s Accounts (Camden Soc.), 
p. 9, 1 . 23. This looks more like the Du. form. For the form 
stoop, cf. E. /oos«<Icel. laus. 

STOUT, bold, strong, robust. (F.— OLow G.) ME. stout, 
Chaucer, C. T. 547 (A 54i)).— OF. estout, stout, furious, also rash, 
stupid (Burguy). — MDu. stolt, stout, * stout, bolde, rash ; ’ Hexham. 
Low G. stolt, the same ; cognate with G. stolz, proud. p. Perhaps 
a Teut. word ; or else early borrowed from 1.. stultus, foolish. It 
answers better, in sense, to L. stolidus, firm. Der. stout, sb., a strong 
kind o f bee r ; stout-ly, -nes.s. 

STOVE, a hot-house, an apparatus for warming a room. (E.) 
‘This word has much narrowed its meaning; [a] bath, hot -house . . 
was a stove once ; ’ 'I'rench, Select Glo.ssary. ' A stoue, or hot- 
house ; ’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. AS. sto/a ; ‘ Balneum, stofa,' Voc. 8. 33. 
4 >MDu. stove, ‘ a stewe, a hot-house, ora bnine ; ’ Hexham ; Low G. 
stove, stave, the same ; Icel. sto/a, stufa, a bathing-room with a stove, 
a room ; G. stube, a room ; OllG. stupa, a heated room. p. Root 
unknown; supposed to be a Tout, word, but even this is doubtful. 
Cf. Ital. stu/a. Span, estu/a, 1 *'. etuve. Sec Stew. ^ Perhaps lost 
in ME ., an d re-introduced from 1 )utch. 

STOVER, fodder fur cattle. (?'.— L. ?) In Shak. Temp. iv. 63. 
ME. stouer (with v^m), Seven Sages, cd. Wel)er, 2606.— OF. estover, 
estovoir, necessaries, provisions ; orig. the infin. mood of a verb which 
was used impersonally with the Ken.se ‘ il is necessary;’ Bnrgny, 
Diez. On the difficult etymology see Dicz, who refers it to L. studers, 
to study, endeavour, desire ; see Student. Or jicrhaps from L. est 
opus, there is need ('I'obler). 

STOW, to arrange, j^ack away. (E.) ME. stowen, Allit. Poems, 
B 113. Lit. * to put in a place ; ’ cf. ME. stowe, a place, Layamon, 
1174. AS. stnwigan, Voc. 43. 12. From A.S. stow, a place, Mark, i. 
45 ; OFrics. 5/0, a place. We also find Icel. stO, in the comp, eldstb, 
a fire-place, hearth. Cognate with Lithuan. stowa, the place in which 
one stands; from stdti, to stand. p. All from the \^STA, to 
stand; see Stand. Der. stow-age, with F. suffix, ('ymb. i. 6. 192 ; 
whence Low L. stowagium, Earl of Derby’s Accounts (1394) I 
den Soc. p. 155, 1 . 32. Also bestow, q. v. 

straddle, to stand or walk with the legs wide apart. (E.) 
In Barct, cd. 1580. Spelt .'c/riV/r/iV and stridle in Levins, ed. 1570. 
The frequentative of stride, used in ])lacc of striddle. Sm Stride. 
Cf. prov. E. striddle, to straddle ; Halliwell. 

Straggle, to stray, ramble aw'ay. (Scand.) Formerly stragle, 
with oneg. Chapman, tr. of Homer, Iliad, b. x. 1 . 158; and in Min - 
sheu, ed. 1627; and in Baret (15S0). Palsgrave has stragler, sb. 
Cf. Norw. stragla, to walk unsteadily and with difficulty ; frequent, 
of MDan. «/rage, to rove, wander. Allied to sfracHe ; cf. prov. E. 
strackling, a loose wild fellow (North) ; straekle-brained, dissolute, 
thoughtless ; Halliwell. Apparently the frequentative of ME. stra- 
ken, to go, proceed, roam ; ‘ ]2ey ouer lond strakefl ’ - they roam over 
the land; P. Plowman’s Creed, L 82 ; and cf. Cursor Mundi, 1 . 1845, 
Trin. MS. ‘To sirake about, circumire;’ MS. Devonsh. Gloss., 
cited in Halliwell. Cf. also prov. E. strag, a vagabond ; Icel. strdkr, 
a vagabond. ^ Not allied to stray. Der. straggl-er. 

STRAIGHT, direct, upright. (E.) Spelt strayght in Palsgrave. 
It is identical with ME. streifl, the pp. of strecchen, to stretch. ‘ Sithc 
thi flesche, lord, was furst perceyned And, for ourc sake, laide streifl 
in stalle ; ’ Political, Religious, and Love Poems, ed. Furnivall, p. 252, 
I. 46. AS. streht, pp. of streccan, to stretch ; see Stretoh. 2. The 
adverbial use is early ; * William streifl went hem to ; ’ Will, of 
Paleme, 1 . 3328 ; spelt straght, Gower, C. A. iii. 36 ; bk. vi. 1030. 
per. straight-ly, straight-ness ; straight-forward, -ly; straight-way — 
in a straight way, directly, spelt strnghisuay, Spenser, F. Q. i. 10. 63 ; 
straight-en, verb, a late coinage. pr Distinct from strait. 
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STBAIN (i), to stretch tight, draw with force, overtask, constrain, 
filter. (F.— L.) ME. sireinen, Chaucer, C. T. 9627 (E 1753).— OF. 
gsiraign-, estrtign-f a stem of estraindrej estreindre, MF. tstredndr*t 
'to straine, wring hard;* Cot.«iL. stringere, to draw tight; pt. t. 
sirinxif pp. strietus. See Stringent. Der. strain, sb., ^rain-er ; 
eon-strain, di-strain, re-strain ; and see strait, stringent, strict. 
BTBAIir (a), a race, slock, breed. (K) ' The noblest of thy 

strain;* Shale. J. Cxsar, v. i. 59. ME. streen; Chaucer, C. T., 
E 157. AS. strion, gain, product, whence, in ME., lineage, progeny, 
as in Layamon, 3737 ; whence strienan, str^an, to beget. Cf. OHG. 
str iuna n, to acquire. 

STRAIT, strict, narrow, rigid. (F. — L.) ME. streit, Chaucer, C. T. 
174; Layamon, a2 27a — AK. estreit, liozon, p. 134; OF. estroict, 
'stmit, narrow, close, strict;* Cot. Mod. F. e/roiV.— L. strictum, 
acc. of strietus, strict, strait. See Strict. Der. strait, sb., used to 
translate MF. estroict, sb., in Cotgrave ; strait-ly, -ness ; strait-laced ; 
sir ait-e n, a coined word, Luke, xii. 50. Doublet, strict, 

STRAIN'D (1), the beach of the sea or of a lake. (£.) ^E. 

strand, often strand, Chaucer, C. T. 5245 (B 825). AS. strand, 
Matt. xiii. 4S.^-Du. strand; Icel. strand (gen. s/r<in<far), margin, 
edge; Dan., Swed., and G. s/ra»</. Boot unknown. Der. strand, 
verb; cf. Du. stranden, ‘ to arrive on the sea-shoarc,* Hexham. 
STRAN’S (3), one of the smaller strings that compose a rope. 
(F. — OHG.) * Strand, in sea-language, the twist of a rojie ; ' Phillips, 
ed. 1706. The d is excrescent, as commonly in E. after n final. 
S])clt strain, Hakluyt, Voy. iii. 108. — ONorman F. estran, a strand; 
Wace, Rom. de Brut, 114K6; sec Moisy. — OHG. streno (G. strahne), 
a cord. Cf. MDu. strene, a string (Kilian) ; Du. streen, ' a skain,* 
Scwel. Parallel to Du. striem, OIIG. strimo, a stripe. 

STRAN GEi, foreign, odd. (F. — L.) ME. strange, Rob. of Glouc. 
p. 16, 1 . 379 ; Chaucer, C. T. 1 . 13. — OF. estrange, ‘strange;’ Cot. 
[Mod. F. Hrange; Span. extraHo, Ital. estrnnio, w/rowM.]— L. ex- 
trnneum, acc. of extraneus, foreign ; lit. ' that which is without.’ 

L. extra, without, outside; see Rxtra. Der. strange-ly, -ness; 
strang-er, from OF. est rangier, ‘ a stranger,* Cot. Also estrange, q.v. 
Doublet, extraneous. 

STRANGLE, to choke. (F.— L. — Gk.) ME. strauglen, Have- 
lok, 640. — OF.M/r<i«g/<T, ‘to strangle, choake;* Cot. •mh.strangulare, 
to throttle, choke. — Gk. arpayyakuttv, to strangle; also arpay- 
7aX/^«r. ■> Gk. arpayy&Kti, a halter, -i Gk. aTpayy 6 s, twisted. Allied 
to Strict ; and sec below. Der. strangl-er ; strangulat-ion, from F. 
stran gula tion, ‘ a strangling,’ Cot., from L. acc. strangulationem. 
STRARGUR 3 r, extreme difliculty in discharging urine. (L. 

— Gk.) In Ben Jonson, The Fox, A. ii. sc. i.—I* stranguria. 
orpayyov/ua, retention of the urine, when it falls by drops. — Gk. 
arpayy-, base; of orpay(, that which oozes out, a drop ; and oZp-ov, 
urine. The Gk. orpay^ is allied to arpayyos, twisted, compressed. 
.See Strangle and Urine. 

STRAP, a narrow strip of leather. (L.) Frequently called a 
strop in prov. E., and this is the belter form. ME. strope, a noose, 
loop ; ‘ a rydynge-knotle or a strope* Caxton, tr. of Reynard the 
Fox, ed. Arbcr, p. 33. ‘ A thonge, . . a strope, or a loupe,* Elyot, 

1539; cited in llalliwcll. AS. stropp. * Struppus, strop, vel ar- 
wib'6e; ’ Voc. 181. 42. — L. struppus,n strap, thong, fillet. From the 
same L. word are borrowed Du. strop, a halter, F. itrope, &c. 
D oubl e t, »fr o/i. 

STRAPPADO, a species of torture. (Ital.— Teut.) In i Hen. IV, 
ii. 4. 262. The word has been turned into a Sponish-looking 
form, but it is rather Italian. In exactly the same way, the Ital. 
stoccata also appears as stoccadu ; see Stoccado. — Ital. strappata, 
a pnlliug, wringing ; the strappado.— Ital. strappare, to pull, wring. 

— High-German (Swiss) strapfen, to pull tight, allied to G. straff, 
tight (Dicz). From Low G. or Du. ; cf. Du. straffen, to puni^, 
from straf, severe. Cf. EFrics. strabben, to be stiff ; strobing, strappig, 
severe. 

STRATAGEM, an artifice, esp. ir war. (F.— L. — Gk.) Spelt 
stratageme. Sir T. Sidney, Apology for Poetry, ed. Arber, p. 37. — 
MF. stratageme, * a. stratagem;’ Cot. — I.. s<ra«g«»Mi.— Gk. arponj- 
yfipa, the device or act of a general.- Gk. arparriyus, a general, 
lender of an army.— Gk. arpar-is, an army; and dy-uv, to lead, 
p. The Gk. arpar&s means properly an encamped army, from its 
being spread out over ground, and is allied to Gk. aripvvtu, 1 spread 
out, and L. sternere ; see Stratom. The Gk. dytiv is cognate with 
L. agere ; see Agent. Der. strateg-y, from Gk. arparrfyia, general- 
ship, from arparriy-us, a general ; strateg-ic, Gk. arpanp^ixds ; strateg- 
ie-al, -ly ; strateg-ist. 

STRATH, a flat valley. (C.) In Leslie, Hist. Scotland 0 S 9 S) i 

S . 13 . Common in Scot, place-names, as Strath-spey, valley of the 
pey.— Gael sraih, a flat valley, low-lying country beside a river; 
Irish srtdh, sratka, fields beside a river, Wtom of a valley; W. 
ystrad. Allied to Stratum. 


STRATUM, a layer, esp. of earth or rock. (L.) In Thomson, 
Autumn, 745.— L. stratum, that which is laid flat or spread out, 
nent. of stratus, pp. of sternere. Allied to Gk. ffrdpwiu, I spread 
out; Skt. stp, to spread. — ^STER, to scatter, spread out. Der. 
strati-fie-at-ion, strat-i-fy, coined words. And see straet, eon~ster-ntd- 
ion, pro-strate, strat-agem ; also strew, straw, 

STRAW, a stalk of corn when thrashed. (E.) ME. s/rota, 
Chaucer, C. T. 11007 (F 693) ; also stre, stree, id. 3930 (A 3918). 
AS. streaw, stream; see Toller; it also occurs in streawberigt, a 
strawberry, Voc. 398. 11, and in the derivative streaw-ian, streow-ian, 
to strew, as below.+Dn. stroo ; Icel. stra; Dan. straa; Swed. strd; 
G. Strok, OHG. strou, strau. Allied to Goth, straujan, to strew. 
From Teut. base *strdu- (cf. Lat. pt. t. straut), extended from 
VSTER, to spread out, scatter. Der. straw-y ; strew, verb, q. v. ; 
straw-berry, AS. streawberige, as above, from its propagation (or 
strewing) b^unners. See Stratum. 

STRA X , to wander, rove, err. (F. — I..) ME. straien : the deri- 
vative a-straied, pp., is in Gower, C. A. ii. 132 ; bk. v. 145 ; and see 
the Prompt. Parv. — OF. estraier, to stray. .See Diez, who compares 
Prov. estradier, one who roves about the street; or ways, one who 
strays, from Prov. estrada, a street ; also OF. estree, a street. This 
is confirmed by MItal. stradiotto, ‘a wandrer, gadder, traueller, 
earth-planet, a highwaie-keeper,’ Florio; from Ital. strada, a street. 
p. Thus the lit. sense is ‘ to rove the streets.* All from L. strata, a 
street; see Street. Cf. mod. F. hatteur iPestrade, a loiterer 
(Hamilton). Der. stray, sb., oddly spelt streyue, strayue, in P. 
Plowm. B. prol. 94, C. i. 92, old form also estray (Blount, Nomo- 
lex icon ), AF. estray (Britton), from OF. estraier, to stray, as above. 

STREAR, a line or long mark on a differently coloured ground. 
(Scand.) ME. strehe. Prompt. Parv. ; prob. of Scand. or l.mv G. 
origin.— Swed. street, MSwed. strei, a stroke, streak, line; Noru'. 
strek, street (cf. EFrics. strete, Du. street) ; Dan. streg. From Teut. 
*strik, weak grade of *streitan-, to strike ; see Strike. ^ Wc 
also find the (native) ME. strike, a stroke. Chancer, On the Astrolabe, 
pt. i. § 7 ; AS. strica (cognate with G. strick, Goth, striks, a stroke 
with the pen) ; from *strit-, weak grade of Teut. *streitan- ; see 
Strike. Further allied to L. striga, a line, fnrrow, and to L. 
stringere; see Stringent. ^ It may be noted that ME. striken 
sometimes means to go or come forward, to proceed, advance ; see 
Gloss, to S|)cc. of Eng., cd. Morris and Skeat, and P. Plowman, 
B. prol. 183. A streak is properly a stroke made by sweeping 
anything along. Der. streak, verb, Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1. 257; 
sir eaJt-y . 

STREAM, a current or flow. (E.) ME. streem, Chaucer, C. T. 
466, 3893 (A 464, 3895). AS. stream, Grein, ii. 488.4‘Du. stroom ; 
Icel. straumr ; Swed. and Dan. strbm ; G. strom ; OUG. straum, 
stroum, p. All from the Teut. type *strau-moiz, m. The word 
means ‘ that which flows,* from the Teut. base STREU, to flow. 
The Idg. root is ^SREU, to flow ; cf. Skt. sru, to flow, Gk. pitiv 
(for apifttr), to flow, Iri^ sruaim, a stream. The t seems to have 
been inserted, for greater ease of pronunciation, not only in Teutonic, 
but in Slavonic ; cf. Russ, struia, a stream. See Rheum. Brug- 
mann, i. $$ 463, 816. From the same root we have rheum, rhythm, 
ruminate, catarrh, Der. stream, verb, MK stremen, streamen, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 188, note e ; stream-er, Hen. V, iii. chor. 6 ; stream-l-et, 
a double d iminutive ; stream-y. 

STREET, a paved way, a road in a town. (L.) ME. strete, 
Wyclif, Matt. xii. 19. AS. strict, Grein, ii. 487.— L. strata, for 
strata uia, a paved way ; strata is fern, of stratus, pp. of sternere, to 
strew, scatter, pave. — ^.STER, to spread out; see Stratum. 
^ The G. strass is likewise borrowed from Latin ; so also Ital. 
strada, Ac. Der. stray, q.v. 

STRENGTH, might. (£.) ME. strengthe, Chaucer, C. T. 84. 
AS. strengbu, Grein, ii. 487 ; for *straHg-i-du. — AS. strong, strong; 
se e St rong. Der. strength-en. 

STRENUOUS, vigorous, active, zealous. (L.) In Minsheu, ed. 
1637. Englished from L. strenuus, vigorous, active. Allied to Gk. 
arpiprlfs, strong, tmnn^ew, to make firm, artptbs, firm ; see Stereo- 
■oope. Der. strenuaus^ly, -ness. 

STRESS, strain, force, pressure. (F.— L.) 1. Used m the sense 
of Stress, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of I.angtoft, p. 33 1 , last line. ‘ Stresse, 
or wed take [pledge taken] by strengthe and vyolencc, Vadimonium ;’ 
Prompt. Parv. Here ^resse is obviously short for ME. destresse, in 
the sense * distress for rent ; ’ and stress may sometimes be taken as 
a short form of distress ; see Distress. 2. ‘ Stresse, or streytynge, 
Constrictio ; * Prompt. Parv. ‘ I stresse, I strayght one of his liberty 
or thrust his body to-gnyther, le estroysse ; * Palsgrave. This is from 
OF. estreeier (later estreeir, estroissir), ‘ to straiten, pinch, contract, 
bring into a narrow compass,* Cot. This answers to a Folk.-L. 
type *Urictiare, not found, a derivative of strietus, drawn together ; 
see Strict. We may regard Uress as due, in general, to this verb, 
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or else to *tli‘s/rictiare; it comes to much the same thing. ^ The 
loss of the initial di- occurs also in sport, splay, spend. See . ; and is 
therefore merely what we should expect. 

8TBSTCH, to draw out, extend. (£.) ME. streechen, Chaucer^ 
C. T. 15937 (Ci 469); pt. t. straughte, id. 2918 (A 2916); pp. 
straught or streight, whence mod. £. straight. AS. streeeau, John, 
xxi. 18 : pt. t. strehte, Miilt. xxi. 8 ; pp. strekt. Formed as a causal 
verb from AS. streee, stree, strong, violent, of which the pi. strece 
occurs in Matt. xi. 1 2, and the form strac, severe, in Gregory’s Past. 
Care, c. xvii (heading), ed. Sweet, p. 107. The sense of stretch is, 
accordingly, to make stiff or hard, as in tightening a conl.-fDu. 
strehhen ; Dan. strakice, to stretch ; strak, a stretch ; Swed. stracka ; 
G. sireeken, from straei, adj., tight, straight ; cf. straehs, straightway, 
immediately. Cf. also L. stringere, to draw tight, which is related ; 
Gk. orpayyis, twisted tight. Other nearly relat^ words are string 
and strong; also strain, strait, stringent, strangle, strict. Der. stretch, 
sh., stret^-er, straight. 

STREW, STRAW, to spread, scatter loosely. (E.) Spelt 
straw. Matt. xxi. 8. ME. sirawen, strewen, Chaucer, C. T. 10927 
(F C 1 3). AS. streawian, strtawian, Matt. xxi. 8 ; Mark, xi. 8 ; streaw, 
straw; see Straw. 4 - Du. strooijen, to scatter; allied to stroo, straw. 
Cf. Icel. s/rd, Swed. strS, Dan. s/rbe, (i. streuen, to strew ; also Goth. 
straujan, to strew (pt. t. strawida). The last of these is from a Teut. 
base *s/rtiM, extended from .^STER, to strew, spread; as in I.. 
ster-n-ere (pt. t. straui) ; (ik. arop^v-v/u, I spread ; Skt. str, to spread. 
See Btratlixn. Jirugmann, i. § 570. Dor. be-sireio. 

STRIATED, streaked, marked with streaks. (L.) Scicnlidc and 
modern. — L. strultus, jip. of striare, to furrow or channel.— L. stria, 
a furrow, channel, groove.+G. strieme, a stripe. 

STl^CICEN, advanced (in years) ; see Strike. 

STRICT, strait, exact, severe, accurate. (L.) In Mens, for Meas. I 
i. 3. 19. — L. sirictus, pp. of stringere, to tighten, draw together; see 
Stringent. Der. strict-ly, -ness ; sirict-ure, from 1 .. sirictura, 
verbal sb. allied to strict-us, pp. of stringere. Der. stress. Doublet, 
strait, adj. 

STRIDE, to walk with long steps. (F..) ME. striden, Cursor 
Mundi, 10235; Eayamon, 17982 ; pt. t. strode, Ywaine and Gawin, 
3193, in Ritsnn’s Met. Rom. vol. i ; cf. bestrode, heiirood,m Chancer, 
C. T. 13831 (H 2093). AS. strldan, to stride; rare, but in Epinal 
Glos. 1086; the pt. t. he-striid is in iElfric’s Horn. ii. 136. Pt. t. 
strad, pp. striden, as shown by mod. E. strode, and the derivative 
striddh, cited under Straddle. p. That the word should have 
meant both to strive and to stride is curious ; but is certified by the 
cognate l.ow G. striden (pt. t. sireed, pp. streden), meaning (1) to 
strive, (2) to stride ; with the still more remarkable derivative Ite- 
striden, also meaning (1) to combat, (2) to bestride, ns in dat Peerd 
hestriden, to bestride the horse ; Bremen VVbrtcrbuch, pp. 1063, 1064. 
[Precisely the same double meaning reappears in Low G. sireven, 
(l) to strive, (2) to stride, and the sb. streve, (1) a striving, (2) a 
stride. Hexham notes MDn. streven, * to force or to strive, to walke 
together ; ’ which points to the meaning of stride as originating from 
the contention of two men who, in walking side by side, strive to 
outpace one another, and so take long steps.] y. Other cognate 
words are Du. strijden (pt. t. streed, pp. grstreden), G. sireiten (pt. t. 
stritt, pp. gestritten), Dan. stride (pt. t. stred), only in the sense to 
strive, to contend ; cf. also the weak verbs, led. striSa, Swed. strida, 
to strive. Teut. type *streidan-, pt. t. *straid, pp. *stridanoz, Cf. 
Skt. sridh, to assail. Der. stradd-le, q. v. ; stride, sb. ; astride, adv.. 
King Alisaunder, 4445 ; bestride. 

STRIDENT, grating, harsh. (L.) Dryden has :* And .s/ridbr 
of her wings ; ’ tr. of Virgil, xii. 1 258. Chapman has ; ‘ grasshoppers 
are stridulous;' tr. of Homer’s Iliad, iii. commentary, note 2. 
Strident seems to be modem.— I., strident-, stem of pres. pt. of 
str'uiere, also stridere, to creak, rattle, grate ; of imitative origin. 
CT. Gk. rpi'Cciv, to creak. "Dot. stridor, sb., from L. stridor, a creak- 
ing; striil-ulous, adj., from L. strid-ulus, crctiking, harsh. 

STRIFE, contention, dispute, contest. (F.-.Scand.) In early 
use; Layamon, 24966, later text; Ancren Riwle, p. 200, last line 
but one. — OF. estrif, ‘ strife, debate; ’ Cot.- Icel. striO, strife, con- 
tention ; by the change of th to f, as in Shakespeare's Jill-horse for 
thill-horse ; strida, to strive ; weak verb allied to Du. stnjden, to 
strive, AS. strldan, to stride; see Stride (abovc).+OSax. and 
OFries. 5/rfd, strife ; J)\\.strijd\ Dan. and Swed. strid; G. streit; 
O HG. strit. Der. strive, q. v. 

BTRIGUi, a ficsh-scraper. (L.) L. strigilis; allied to stringere, 

graz e ; see Strike. 

'8T1EUKE, to hit, dash, stamp, coin, give a blow to. (E.) ME. 

- .yttriken, orig. to proceed, advance, esp. with a smooth motion, to flow ; 
hence used of smooth swift motion, to strike with a rod or sword. 

* Ase strem ]»at strike/ stille '*=like a stream lh.al Jlows gently ; Spec, 
of Ejip, ed. Morris and Skeat, p. 48, 1 . 21. * strele into a studie’s: 


fell into a study ; Will, of Palernc, 4038. * A mous . . . Stroke forth 
sternly ' — a mouse advanced boldly ; P. Plowman, prol. 183. Strong 
verb, pi. 1 . Strok, strek, strait, mod. E. stnwk ; pp. strikeH,laXet stricken, 
mod. E. struck. The phr. * stricken in years*— advanced in years; 
Luke, i. 7. AS. strlcaii, to go, proceed, advance, pt. t. strac, pp. 
stricen. ‘ Rodor striced ymbutan^— the firmament goes round, i.e. 
revolves ; Grein, ii. 489.4!^^. sirijken, to smooth, rub, stroke, spread , 
strike; G. streichen, pt. t. strich, pp. gesirichen, to stroke, rub, 
smooth, spread, strike. p. Teut. type *streikaH-, pt. t. *straik, pp. 
*strikanoz. Cf. Goth, striks, a stroke, dash with a pen, cognate 
with L. striga, a row, a furrow. [We also find Icel. strjuka, pt. t. 
sirauk, pp. strokinn, to stroke, rub, wipe, to strike, flog; Swed. 
stryka, to stroke, wipe, strike, rove ; Dan. stryge, the same ; from a 
related type *streukan- (with a different gradation).] y. The Idg. 
root is S'rREIG, related to L. stringere, which is equivalent to AS. 
striean, when used in the sense to graze, or touch slightly with a 
swift motion. But L. stringere, to draw tight, seems to be a different 
word; see Stringent. Der. strik-er, strik-ing; stroke, (\.y.; 
streak, q. v. Also strike, sb., the name of a measure, orig. an instru- 
ment with a straight edge for levelling (striking off) a measure of 
grain ; ME. strik, I.ibcr Albus, p. 243. 

STRING, thin coni. (E.) ME. string, slreng, Chaucer, C. T. 
7649 (D 2067). AS. streng, John, ii. 15. From its being strongly 
or tightly twisted ; allied to AS. strong, strong, violent. 4 I^u. streng ; 
cf. streng, adj., severe, rigid ; Icel. strengr, string ; strangr, strong ; 
Dan. Strang, Swed. strong, G. strong, string, ff. Gk. arpayyaKrj, 
a halter ; from arpayyos, hard twisted. See Strong. Der. string, 
verb, projicrly a weak verb, toeing formed from the sb., but the pp. 
strung also occurs, L. L. I., iv. 3. 343, formed by analogy withyfM/i/f 
from _fiing, and sung from sing. And Drydcn has the jit. t. strung, 
Epist. to J. Dryden, 1 . 89. Also string-ed; string-y; bow-string; 
heart-string. 

STRINGENT, urgent, strict. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. — !.. 
stringent-, stem of pres, jrart. of stringere, to draw tight, compress, 
urge, &c. ; pp. strictus. From the Idg. root STREIG, to draw or 
twist tight. See Strong. Der. stringent-ly, slringenc-y ; and see 
strict, strait, astringent, astriction, strain, constrain, distrain, re- 
strain. stress, distress. 

STRIP, to tear off, skin, render bare, deprive, jdunder. (E.) ME. 
stripen, strepen, Ch.aucer, C. T. 1008, 8739 (A 1006, E 863) ; ])t. t. 
strepte, spelt strupte, Juliana, p. 63, 1 . 16 ; pp. strept, sjiell istruped, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 148, note g. AS. strlepan, strypan, in comp. 
bestrypan, to ]>lunder, A. S. Chron. an. 1 065.4 stroopen, to 
plunder, strip; EFries. stropen; MDu. j./roo/w-n, ‘to flea [flay], 
skin, or to pill,’ Hexham ; OHG. stroufen. Teut. type *straupjnn- ; 
from *siraup, 2nd grade of the strong verl) *slreupan- ; for which cf. 
Norw. strupa, to grip, to throttle (jit. t. straup'). Der. The sb. 
strip, a ]Hccc, is often understood as being ‘ a piece stripped off ; ’ 
but it seems to belong rather to stripe (below). 

STRIPE, a streak, a blow with a whij). (Du.) Not a very old 
word, and apparently borrowed from Diilcli; prob. because con- 
nected with the trade of weaving. M E. stripe. Prompt. Parv. — MDu. 
slrtjpe, as in strijp-kleedt. ‘a parti-coloured sute,’ Hexham ; cf. Du. 
Streep, a strijie, streak. 4 Norw. slnpn, Dan. stribe, a stripe, streak ; 
I.OW G. stripe, a stripe, strip; stnpen, to stripe ; slnped Tiig, stri]>cd 
cloth; G. streifen, MHG. s^reif, a stripe, streak, strip. Cf. also 
Olrish sriah, a stripe. ^ Similarly E. streak is connected with E. 
strike ; from the mark of a blow. Der. stripe, verb. Also strip, 
which is rather a variant of stripe th.an allied to strip, vb. Cf. Low 
(i. stnpe, (1) a stripe, (2) a strip of cloth; Prov. E. stripe, a strip ; 
stripe, a stream, of which strippet (noted under Stripling) is a 
diminutive. 

STRIPLING, a youth, lad. (E.) In Shak. Tam. Shrew, i. 2. 
144. * He is but an yoiigling, A stalworthy stryplyng ; ’ Skelton, Why 
Come Ye Nat to Courle, 345. Also ME. stnplynge, Mandeville, 
Trav. ch. 27, p. 27R. A double dimin. from aripe; the sense is 
‘ one as thin as a stripe,' a growing lad not yet filled out. Cf. 'you 
tailor's yard, you sheath, you bow-case;’ I Hen. TV, ii. 4. 273. 
Similarly a strippet is a very narrow stream ; * a little brooke or 
strippet;' Holinshed's Descr. of Scotland, c. 10. § 2. .See Btxipe. 
STRIVE, to struggle, contend. (F.-.Scand.) ME. striuen, a 
weak verb, pt. t. string. Will, of Palerne, 4099. Made into a strong 
verb, with pt. t. strof, Chaucer, C. T. 1040 (A 1038); mod. E. 
strove, pp. striven; by analogy with drive {drove, driven). ^OV. 
estriver, ‘ to strive,’ Cot. —OK. estrif, strife. Sec Strife. 
STROKE (i), a blow. (E.) ME. strok, strook, Chaucer, C. T. 
1709. From AS. strdc, 2nd grade of striean, to strike; with the 
usual change of a to long 0. See Strike. So also G. streieh, a 
stroke, from G. streichen, to stroke, to whip. 

STROKE (a), to rub gently. (E.) ME. stroken. Chancer, 
C. T. 10479 AS. stracian, to stroke; /IClfrcd, tr. of 
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Gregory’s Past. Care, e<l. Sweet, p. 303, 1 . 10. A causal verb; from 
itracf and grade of AS. strlcan, to go, pass swiftly over, mod. ]£. ; 
strike. See Strike. So also G. streieheln, to stroke, from streieken, 
to rub, strike. 

STROLL, to rove, wander. (F. — Teut.) A late word. * When 
slroulen durst presume to pick your purse ; ’ Dryden, sth prol. to 
Univ. of Oxford, 1 . 33. * Knowing that rest, quiet, and slcep^ with 1 
lesser meat, will sooner feed any creature than your meat with liberty 
to run and stroyle about ; ’ Ulith’s Husbandry, 165 a ; cited by Wedg- 
wood. Formed by prefixing s- (for OF. L. ex) to troll, in the 
sense to range, rove. Cotgrave has MF. trailer (F. trdler), * to 
trowle, rannge, or hunt out of order,' of hounds ; cf. Norm. dial. 
treuler, to wander ; dial, of Verdun trSler, trauler, to rove ; 
Guernsey etreuldl estreuli), adj., idle, vagabond (Mitivier^; 
Picard troleuse, a wandering woman (Corblet); see Troll. 
Schmeller gives the forms stralett, sirden, to stroll, as bavarian ; and 
Wedgwood quotes Swiss sirielen, sirollen, strolehen, to rove about. 
Koss has Norw. slrolla, to go about wilfully and idly. Der. drtdl, 
sb. ; stroll-er. 

STROXfO-, forcible, vigorous, energetic. (E.) ME. etrong, 
Chaucer, C. T. 2137 (A a 135), &c. ‘Strong and stark Havclok, 
608. AS. Strang, strong; Grein, ii. 485.+Du.s/reng; Icel. stran^; 
Dan. streng; Swed. strong; OIIG. strong, strangi, G. streug. Strict. 
p. All from Teut. types *strangoz, *strangjoz, adj., strong. Cf. 
Gk. ffrpayyos, tightly twisted, whence orpayyAXt/, a halter (E. 
string), and L. stringerc, in the sense *to draw tight;' hence 
the identity in meaning between L. strictus and G. streng. Der. 
strong-ly, strong-hold; siring, q.v. ; streng-th, q.v. ; strength-en. 
Kel.ated words are stringent, strain, strict, strait, stretch, straight, 
strangle, &c. 

STROP, a i)iece of leather. Sec. for sharpening razors. (L.) 
Merely the old form of strap ; from I., struppus ; see Strap. 
STROPHE!, part of a song, poem, or dance, ((jk.) Formerly 
used also as a rhc;iorical term ; ‘ Strophes, wilely deceits, snbtilties in 
arguing, conversions, or turnings;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. *>Gk. 
arptupTi, a turning, twist, tiick ; esp. the turning of the chorus, 
dancing to one side of the orchestra; hence, the strain sung during 
this evolution ; the strophe, to which the antistrophe answers. Gk. 
orpoip’, and grade of arpitpstv, to turn. Der. anti-strophe, apostrophe, 
rnta-slrophc, epi- irophe. 

STROW, the same as Strew, vb., q.v. 

STRUCTURE!, a building, construction, arrangement. (F.— L.) 
In Minshen, ed. i627<~‘F. structure, *a structure Cot.^L. strue- 
tura, a building ; allied to slrttctus, pp. of struere, to build, orig. to 
heap together, arrange. From the base STKEU, allied to Goth. 
straiijan, G. streuen, to strew, lay ; allied to <^STER, to spread out. 
Der. (from struere) construe, construct, destroy, destruction, in- 
struct, insiru-ment, ms-con-slrue, dstruct, superstructure. 
STRUGOLEi, to make great bodily efforts. (Scand.) ME. 
strogelen, Chaucer, C. T. 10248 (E 237.1’). Palsgrave not only 
gives : ‘ T stroggell with my bodye,’ but also ; * I strogell, I mur- 
mure with wordcs secretly, je grommelle.^ The latter, however, is 
merely a metaphorical sense, i.e. to oppose with words instead of 
deeds. ME. strogelen is a freejnentative verb formed from the 
Scand. base strug-, appearing hi Swed. dial, strug, contention, strife, 
dispute ; Kietz notes that draga i strug, to draw with difficulty, is 
used of horses. Related words are Swed. dial, struug, revengeful, 
Norw. stru, refiactory, Dan. dial, struende, reluct.'intly. p. The 
Idg. form of the root is STREUG 1 1 ; or with loss of s, TREUGH ; 
the latter appears in Icel. ^ritga, Swed. truga, to force, compel, AS. 
Pryccan, to force, G. drucken, to print ; and in EFries. trbggeln, to 
struggle against, as a restive horse; cf. MDu. truggden, Du. 
iro^elen, to lieg persistently. Der. struggle, sb. 

STRUM, to thnim on a piano. (.Scand.) ‘The strum-drum [a 
musical instrument] is made like a cittern ; ' Dampicr’s Voyages, an. 
1684; see A New Voyage (1699), i. li'j. The word is imitative, 
and made by prefixing s- (F. es-, from L ex), intensive prefix, to the 
imitative word trum, variant of thrum, as in Low G. trummen, Du. 
trommen, to drum. Cf. Norw. strumla, to rumble, rattle. See 
Thrum and Drum. So also s-plash for plash. 

STIfUMPET, a prostitute. (F.— L. ; or F. — Teut.) ME. 
strompet, P. Plowman, C. xv. 4a ; also spelt strumpet, Polit. Songs, 

L 153 (temp. Edw. II). 1 . If the m in this word be an 
iddition, it is a strengthened form of *stnip-et, in which the -et is 
a F. dimin. suffix ; and the derivation is from OF. strupe, noted by 
Roquefort as a variant of OF. dupre, concnbinage.i-L. shtpmm, 
dishonour, violation. p. The curious position of the r causes no 

difficultv, os there must have been a Late L. form *strupare, used 
convertibly with L. stuprure. This is clear from Ital. strupare, 
variant of stuprare. Span, estrupar, variant of estuprar, to ravish, and 
from the OF', drupe quoted above. Perhaps the E. word was 


formed directly from an OF. *strupSe, from Late I^. *drupata=3 
stupruia, fern, of the pp. of stuprare. The verb stuprare is from the 
sb. stuprum. y. 'We find also Irish and Gael, driopach, a strnm- 
pet; this is to be referred to the same Late L. *strupan. The 
history is unknown. 2. The form of the word answers better to 
MDn. strompe, l.ow G. strump, a stocking (but there is no con- 
nexion) ; or to Norw. strumpen, adj., stumbling (Ross), Low G. drum- 
pen, dmmpeln, to stumble ; drumpelig, staggering, tottery in gait ; 
MDu. drompelen, * to stagger, to trif), or to reelc,’ Hexham. We 
might perhaps then explain strumpet as * one who trips,' or makes 
a false step. The above words arc allied to G. strampeln, to kick. 
It is remarkable that the prov. £. (Hants.) strumpet means a fat, 
hearty child, esp. a baby ; wkere the sense * little kicker ’ is appro- 
priate. A Germanic origin seems probable. 

STRUT (i), to walk about pompously. (Scand.) ME. strouten, 
to spread out, swell out. * His here [hair] strouted os a fanne large 
and brode ; ’ Chancer, C. T. 331 5. ‘ Strowtyn, or bocyn owt [to boss 
out, swell out], Turgere;* Prompt. Parv. In Havclok, 1779, to 
St route is to make a disturbance or to brag. ■> Dan. drude, to 

strut, Swed. dial, strutta, to walk with a jolting step (Rietz). The 
Norweg. strut means a spout that sticks out, a nozzle ; the Icel. 
strutr is a sort of hood sticking out like a horn ; the Swed. strut is 
a cone-sha})cd piece of paper, such as grocers put sugar in. The 
orig. notion of strut seems to be ‘ to stick out stiffly ; * cf. prov. E. 
strut, rigid. Note further Low G. slrutt, rigid, stiff, G. strauss, 
a tuft, bnnch, strotzen, to be puffed np, to stmt. The prov. E. 
drunt, to strut (Halliwell), is a nasalised form of strut. Der. 
strut, sb. 

STRUT (2), a support for a rafter, &c. (Scand.) * Strut, with 
carpenters, the brace which is framed into the ring-piece and principal 
rafters ; * Bailey, vol. ii. ed. 1731. The orig. sense is a stiff piece of 
wood; cf. Low G. strutt, rigid; prov. E. f/rti/, rigid. It is, 
accordingly, closely allied to Strut (i). 

STRYCHNINE!, a violent poison. (Gk.) Modem. Formed 
with suffix -ine (F. -ine, L. -ina, -mus) from Gk. trrpvgyos, nightshade, 
|x> ison. 

STUB, the stnmp of a tree left after it is cut down. (E.) ^ Old 
stockes and stubs of trees;’ Spenser, F. Q. i. 9. 34. ME. dubbe, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1980 (A 1978). AS. st^b, stubb (Toller); spelt 
stub in Birch, Cart. Saxon, i. 316, iii. 353; EFries. duhbe. From 
a base '^»b£f-.4‘I>u. siobbe; Iccl. stubbi, stubbr; Dan. stub; Swed. 
stubbe. p. Allied to Icel. stu/r, a stump ; and Gk. arvtror, a stub, 
stump : Skt. stupas, m., a heap. Allied to Stump. Der. stub, 
verb, to root out stubs; stubb-y, stubb-ed, stubb-ed-ness ; and sec 
stubb-orn, stump, 

STUBBLE!, the stalks of cut com. (F. — L.) ME. dohil, 
Wyclif, Job, xiii. 25 ; Chaucer has stubbel-^oos, C. T. 4351.— OF. 
estouble, * stubble,’ Cot. ; also estuble (Littrc, s. v. eteule). ■* Late L. 
dnpula, stupla, stubble, a variant of L. stiptda, stubble, due to the 
influence of Low G. sloppel, stubble (Liibbcn) ; Du. and EFries. 
doppel, cognate with MHG, stupfel, OHG. stupfila, stubble. 

STUBBORN, obstinate, persistent. (E.) ME. stdum, also 
stiliorn. * Styhurne, or stoburne, Austerns, ferox,' Prompt. Parv. ; 
diborn, Chaucer, C. T. 6038 (D 456). Cf. styburnesse, sb., Pn)mnt. 
Parv. As the AS. y is represented in later English both by 1 ana u 
(as in AS. cyssansE. kiss, AS. /yrs^K. furze) we at once refer 
stibbom or dubborn to AS. stybb, a stub, with the sense of stub-like, 
hence immovable, stiff, steady, 8cc. p. The suffix -orn is to be 
regarded as adjectival, and stands for -or, the -n being merely added 
afterwards, by^ taking stubor-ness as stubborn-ness ; -or being the same 
adj. suffix as in AS. bit-or, E. hitt-er. We should thus have, from 
AS. styb, an adj. *stybor ^ stul>-like, stubborn, and the sb. *stybomes. 
y. This is verified by the forms in I’alsgravc ; he gives the adj. as 
^ stoburne, bnt the sb. as stuhbernesse and stubblenesse, the latter of 
j which could have arisen from an AS. form *dybol, with suffix -0/ as 
I in wae-ol, vigilant. ^ The suffix -era in northern admits of a 
di fferen t explanation. Der. stuhhorn-ly, -ness, 

STUCCO, a kind of plaster. (Ital. '-OHG.) In Pope, Imit. 
of Horace, ii. 192.-1 Ital. stucco, * glutte< 1 , gorged, . . dride, stifle, or 
hardned; also, a kind of stuffe or matter to build statue or image- 
worke with, made of i>aper, sand, and lyme, with other mixtures ; the 
imagerie-work at Nonesuch in England in the inner court is built of 
such;' Florio. »OHG. ducehi, a crust; Graff, vi. 631 (Diez), 
the same as G. stuck, AS. stycct, a piece (hence, a patch). Allied to 
Stock. 

STUD (i), a collection of breeding-horses and mares. (E.) ME. 
dod, Gower, C. A, iii. 204 ; bk. vii. 3345 ; cf. dod-mere, a stud- 
mare, Ancren Riwle, p. 316, 1 . 15. AS. stod, a stud ; Bjiclt stood, 
Voc. 119. 39; dod, Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 574, 1 . 2o.+Icel. 
stdO ; Dan. dod ; G.gedut ; MHG. duot. Cf. Russ, dado, a herd or 
drove ; Lith. dodas, a drove of horses. p. All from Tent, base 
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*sio~d- ; the orig. sense i.s ' an establishment/ as we should call it ; 
from V^STA, to stand. Dor. stud-horse ; also steed, q. v. 

STUD (a), a nail with a large head, large rivet, double-headed 
button. (£.) A stud is also a stout post ; * the upright in a lath 
and plaster wall/ ITalliwell. Also, a stiff projection, a boss, &c. 
M£. s/ode; h. bulla is glossed *a stode,* also ‘nodus in cingnlo,* 
Voc. 623. 3 ; ‘ stode, or stake, Palus ; * Voc. 600. 4. AS. studu, 
a post, iiillfred, tr. of Beda, 1. iii. c. 10 ; written stuju in one MS.^ 
Dan. stbd, in the sense of stub, stump ; .Swed. si’^, a prop, {Hist ; 
Iccl. stod, a post ; whence sio5a, styttja, to prop ; G. stuize, a prop. 

р. The Teut. base is *stu-, weak grade of •*/«<-, Idg. ^STElf ; cf. 
Gk. OTv-Xos, a pillar, arav-pos, a stake, Skt. sthuuii, a post ; Gk. 
oTv-fiv, to erect. Der. stud, verb ; studd-ed, Shak. Venus, 37. 

STUDENT, a scholar, learner. (,L.) In .Shak. Merry Wives, iii. 
I. 38. »L. student-, stem of pres. part, of siudere, to be eager about, 
to study. p. Some have thought that studere is allied to Gk. 
ffntvSuv, to hasten, to be eager about; but this is very doubtful, 
though the senses of L. studium and Gk. auovt^ are curiously 
similar ; see Cnrlius, ii. 360. See Study. 

STUDIT, application to a subject, careful attention, with the 
wish to learn. (F.—L.) MK. siudie. Will, of Palerne, 2981,4038, 
4056.«- AF. «&7 h(/iV ; OF.esludie, later eshule, mod. etude, study 
(Littrd).»L. studium, eagerness, zeal, application, study. Der. 
study, verb, MK. siudien, Chaucer, C. T. 184; studi-ed\ studi-ous, 
from F. studieux, ‘ studious,' from L. siudOisus ; studi-ous-ly, -ness. 
Also studio, Ital. studio, study, also a scliool, from L. studium. 
STUFF, materials, household funiiturc. (F.— L.) 1. See I.uke, 

xvii. 31 (A. V.). ‘ The sayd treasoure and stuffe;' Fabvan’s Chron. 

с. 123, S 2. MK. stuj; ‘Stuf, for a chapman;' Lydgate, Minor 
Poems, p. 166. — OF. estoffe, * stuni:, matter ; ' Cot. [MtS. F. eioffe ; 
Ital. stoffa\ .Span, estoja, quilted stuff; W'alloon staff (Remade).] 
Derived from L. stupa, stuppa, the coarse part of flax, hards, oakum, 
tow (used as material for stuffing things or for stopping them up) ; 
but, instead of being derived directly, the pronunciation of the L. 
wo^ was Germanised before it pas^ into French. See Diez. 
lienee also G. staff, stuff ; but ICnglish retains the L. / in the verb 
to stop ; sec Stop. 2 . The sense of the L. word is better shown 
by the verb to stuff, i.c. to cram. Skelton has the pp. stuffed, 
Bowge of C-ourt, 180; jircs. t. stuffeth, Trcvisa, tr. of Higdcn, 
vii. 401.— OF. estoffer, ‘ to stuiTe, to make with stuife, to furnish or 
store with all necessaries;' Cot. This answers to (L stopfen, to 
fill, to stuff, to quilt (note the Span, estafa, quilted stuff, above), 
which is a Germanised pronunciation of Late L. stuffisre, stuppiire, 
to stop up with tow, to cram, to stop; sec Stop. 3. Wc also 
use K. stiff-y in the sense of * close, stifling ; * this sense is due to 
OF. estouffer, ‘to stifle, smother, choake, stop the breath/ Cot. 
Mod. F. eiovffer. The etymology of this last word is disputed ; 
Diez derives it from OF. es- (<L. ex-) prefix, and Gk. Tv^or, smoke, 
mist, cloud, which certainly appears in Span, tufa, warm vapour 
from the earth. Scheler disputes this view, and supposes OF. 
estouffer to be all one with OF. estoffer ; which seems reasonable. 
In K., we talk of ‘ stopping the breath ' with the notion of suffocating. 

l. ittr£ says that the spelling etouffer is in Dicz’s favour, because the 
F. word for stop is itouper, with p, not / ; but this is invalidated liy 
his own derivation of F. ftoffe from L. stupa. In K., we seem to 
regard all the senses id stuff as belonging to but one word ; ‘1 stuffe 
one up, I stoppe his breathe;' Palsgrave. See Kdrting, $$ 353S, 
9136. 

8 TUI/FIF 7 , to cause to seem foolish. (L.) A mod. word; 
coined (as if with F. suffix -fy, F. -Jier) from a L. form *siultificare, 
to make foolish.— L. shdti-, for stultus, foolish; and -Jicure, for 
Jacere, to make. p. The 1.. stultus is closely allied to stolidus, 
with the like sense of fixed, immovable ; hence, stupid, dull, foolish. 
See Stolid. Der. stulti^e-at-ion, also a coined word. 

^ STUMBIjE, to strike the feet against obstacles, to trip in walk- 
ing. (Scand.) Ml’l stumblen, Wright's Voc. i. 143, 1. 20; stomblca, 
Chaucer, C. T. 2615 (A 2613). The b is excrescent, as usual after 

m, and the better form is stomelen, or stumlen. In the Prompt. Parv. 
pp. 476, 481 , we have stomelyn, stummelyn, with the sbs. stomelare or 
^utnlere, and stonulynge or stundynge. The form stomeren also occurs, 
in the same sense, in Keliquite Antique, ii. 2 1 1 (.Stratmann). p. The 
forma stomelen, stomeren (stunden, dumren), are freqnentatives from a 
base stum-, which is a weak grade allied to the base stam-, as seen 
in Goth, stanuns, stammering, and E. stammer. The word seems to 
be of Scand. origin. —Dan. dial, stunde, Icel. stumra, to stumble; 
Norweg. stumra, the same (Aasen) ; cf. Swed. dial, stamhla, stammla, 
stonda, stammra, to stumble, to falter, go with uncertain steps 
(Rietz). y- Thus the word is related to stammer, with reference to 
hesitation of the step instead of the speech; cf. E falter, which ex- 
mresaes both. Cf. OSax., Mid. Dan., GHG. stum, mute. Sw 
Btanuner. ^ The G. Stdmmeln, to mutilate, is not the same thing. 


though it is an allied word ; it means to reduce to a stump, from G. 
stummel, a stump, dimin. of a word not now found in G., but repre- 
sented by Norweg. stumme, a stump, allied to G. stamm, a stock, 
trunk ; we are thus led back to the base of stetn (i). Der. stumble, 
sb. , stu mbl-er, stumbl-ing-bloek, i Cor. i. 23. 

I STUMP, the stock of a tree, after it is cut down, a stub. (Scand.) 
MF« stumpe. Prompt. Parv. ; stompe, Joseph of Arimathca, 681. 

I Not found in AS. — Icel. stumpr, Swed. and Dan. stump, a stump, 
end, bit.+EFries. s/wwi^ ; MDu. stompe, Du. stomp-, G. stump/, 
a stump, trunk, stem. Allied to G. stump/, blunt, stumpy ; Du. stomp, 
blunt, dull; Skt. stambha-s, m., a post. Allied to Stamp and 
Staple and Stub. Der. stump, verb, to put down one's stumps, in 
cri cket. 

STUN, to make a loud din, to amaze with a blow. (E.) ME. 
stottien, Romance of Partenay, 2940 ; stownien, Gawayn and Greiie 
Knight, 301. AS. stunian, to make a din, resound, Grein, ii. 490. 
Cf. AS. gestun (the prefix ge- making no cliflerence), a din, Grein, i. 
459. Cf. pt. t. e^sten (riigiebam) in the Blickling Glosses. +Icel. 
stynja, to groan ; siynr, a groan ; G. stbhnen, to groan. From Teut. 
*stun-, weak grade of Idg. ^STION, ns in Lilhuan. steneti, Russ. 
stenat{e), Gk. ariveiv, to groan, Skt. stan, to sound, to thunder. Brug- 
mann, i. | 818 (2). .Sec Stentorian. 

STUNTED, hindered in growth. (Scand.) ‘ Like stunted hide- 
bound trees;' Pope, Misc. Poems, Maecr, 1. 11. Allied to the AS. 
adj. stunt, dull, obtuse, stupid, hence, metaphorically, short of wit; 
also, not well grown ; but this sense seems to be Scandinavian. The 
proijcr form of the verb is stint, maile from stunt by vowel-change ; 
see Stint, (’f. Icel. stuttr (for *slnntr by .assimihation), short, 
stunted ; MSwed. stunt, cut short (Hire) ; showing that the peculiar 
sense is rat her S cand. than lu .See E. D. D. 

STUPEFY, to deaden the jierception, deprive of sensibility. 
(F. — L.) l-rf^ss correctly stupify. .Spenser has stupejide, F. Q. v. 3. 
17. — F. stupljier, to stupefy, found in the iflth cent., but omitted by 
Cotgrave (Litlrci). This verb is due to the F. jq). stujffait, formed 
from L. stupe/actus, stupefied ; there being no such I., word as stuf e- 
/care, but only stupe/acere, and even the latter is rarely found exccjil 
in the jip. and in the pass, form. — L. stupe-, allied to stuf erc, to be 
amazed; and /acere (pp. /actus), to make. See Stupendous and 
Fact. Der. stupe/act-iou, fium F. siupt'/aciion, from L. acc. siupe- 
factivn em-, al so sti^efaci-ive. 

STUPENDOUS, amazing. (T..) In Milton, P. L. x. 331. 
Englished from L. siupendus, nm.azing, to Ix: wondered at, ful. pass, 
liart. of stupere, to be amazed, to be struck still with amazement. 
Note Skt. stubh, stumhh, to stupefy (Bcnfey). Der. slupendous-ly, 
-ness; also stup-or, sb., Phillips, ed. 1706, from L. sluftor, sb., amtize- 
ment ; and see stup-id, stupe-fact'ion. 

STUPID, insensible, senseless, dull. (F. — L.) In Wint. Tale, 
iv. 4. 409. — F. stupide, ‘stupid;' C'ot. — L. stupidus, senseless. — 1 .. 
stupere, to Ixr amazed ; see Stupendous. Der. stnpid-ly, stupid- 
ness ; also slupid-i-ty, from F. stupidiif\ ‘ stupidity,’ Cot., from L. ace. 
stupi ditat em, 

STURDY, resolute, stout, firm. (F. — Teut. ?) The sense of the 
word ha-s suiTered considerable change; it seems to have been influ- 
enced by some notion of relationship with stout, with which it i.s 
not coimectcd. 'J'he true sense is rash or reckless. ME. sturdy, in- 
considerate, C’haucer, C. T. 8574 (E 69S) ; stordy, stourdi, Rob. cil 
(Bouc. p. 157, 1. 3287; blourdy, jj. 186, 1. 3842. — OF. eslourdi, 
‘dulled, amazed, astonished . . heedless, inconsiderate, unadvised, 

. . rash, rctchless, or careless; ’ Cot. Pp. of estourdir, ‘ to astonish, 
amaze ; ’ id. Mud. F. ctourdir; Sjian. aturdir, Ttal. stordire, to .stun, 
amaze, surjirise. p. Of unknown origin ; Korting mentions the 
suggestion of a derivation from OIIG. sturzan (for *durljaH), to over- 
throw, a verb allied to OIIG. sturz, a fall ; Du. siorten, to spill, shed, 
hurl down, ruin. I'his is allied to E. siart-le, to astonish. .See 
Start. Cf. ME. sturt, impetuosity. Der. sturdi-ly, -ness, 
STURQ-EON, a large fish. (F. — OIIG.) ME. sturgiun, Ilave- 
lok, 753.— OF. esturgeoH, estourgeou, ‘a sturgeon;* Cot.; Low L. 
sturionem, acc. of sturio, a sturgeon. p. Of Teut. origin ; the lit. 
sense is ‘ stirrer,’ from its habits. ‘From the quality of floundering 
at the bottom it has received its name ; which comes from the (i. 
verb stbren, signifying to wallow in the mud ; ’ E. tr. of Buffon, pub. 
at London, 1792. — OHG. sturo, sturjo, MIIG. stiir, G. a stur- 
geon ; cf. OHG. stbren, lo spread, stir, G. stbreti, to trouble, disturl), 
r^e, rummage, poke about. So also Swed. and Dan. stGr, a sturgeon ; 
Swed. stbra, to stir. This etymology is favoured by the AS. form of 
the word, viz. slyria, a sturgeon, also spelt styriga, Voc. 16. 13 ; a6t* 
31. This word seems to mean ‘stirrer/ from AS. styrian, to stir, 
agitate ; see Stir. The AS. styria is the oldest known name of the 
fish ; it occurs in the Epinal Glos., no. 809. 

STUTTER, to stammer. (E.) In Minshcu, ed. 1627. It is the 
frequentative ol stut, which was once commonly used in the same 
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sense. ‘ Her felow did stamraer and itut ; ’ Elynour Rummyng, 
i* .^.^9* * ^ siutie, I can nat speake my wordcs redyly ;* Palsgrave. 

ME. stoten ; the F. s’y/ »e hue is glossed ‘ bote he state ’ - unless he 
stutter; Wright’s Voc. i. 173, 1. 6. Cf. EFries. stuttern^ to stutter; 
Du. stfUteren, From Teut. ♦«<?//-, weak grade of Teut. root *steui- ; 
cf. Du. stuilen, to stop. The second grade stout- occurs in Icel. stauta, 
to beat, strike, also, to read stutteringly ; Swed. st'uta, to strike, push, 
hit against ; Dan. st'wle, to push, jolt, jog, trip against, stumble on ; 
(1. siossen, to strike ; (loth, stautan, to strike. p. Thus the orig. 
sense of stut is to strike, strike against, trip; and s/u/Zer to keep on 
tripping up. From -^STEUD, to strike ; whence also L. tundere, 
to beat (pt. 1. tu-tud-i), Skt. /mJ, to strike, the initial s being lost in 
.Skt. and I .. Sec Erugmann, i. § 81 8 (2). Der. stuiter-er, stutter-ing. 
From the same root are con-luse, ob-tuse; also stoat, q. v., stoi. 

STY (i), an enclosure for swine. (E.) ME. sZt«, sZy«, Chaucer, 
C. T. 7411 (D 1829). Sii, Ancren Riwle, p. 128, 1. i. AS. stlgOf a 
sty. Jn a gloss.ary printed in Voc. 271, we find : ‘ Incipit de suibus,* 
followed by; ‘Vistrin.i, stlgo;' where a sty is doubtless meant. 
Older form stigit, a pen for cattle; Voc. 7. 35.+Icel. stia, sti, a sty, 
a kennel ; svins/i, a .swine-sty; s/ia, to pen; Dan. sti, a path, also, 
a sty, pen ; Swed. stia, ‘a .sly, Ctabbin to keep hogs or ^esc in; 
whence g&sstin (a goose-pen), svinstia (a swinesty),’ Widegren; 
MSwed. stia, stiga (Thre) ; Swed. dial, sii, steg, a pen for swine, 
go.ats, or sheep (Rietz). Jiietz also cites Du. svijn-stijge.’^G. steige, 
a stair, steps, stile, stair-case ; also a hen-roost, chicken-coop ; 
OJIG. stiga, a jien for small c.att1c. p. Teut. types *si 7 gd, stiga, 
a pen for'callle ; I' ick, i. 34S. Ihre notes that the word was usetl to 
mean a ]ien for any kind of domestic animal; and its application to 
]iigs is prob. later than its other uses. The reason for the name is not 
clear, though it may have been from the laddcr-like arrangement of 
the laths of a lien-coop, or the use cjf laths or sticks placed in rows; 
cf. CJk. oToixos lielow. Just .as Ettmiiller derives A.S. siigo from 
stigan, to climb, so Rietz derives .Swed. stia from stiga, to climb, and 
Fick (iii. 34S) derives G. slcige from G. steigen, to climb. "Y. The 
verb to sty, Mli. itijen, to climb, was once common in E,, but is now 
obsolete ; the lorms of it are A.S. •^tlgan, Du. stijen, led. stiga, Swed. 
stiga, Dan. siige, (I. steigen, Goth, steigan, audit is a strong verb. 
Further cognate with Gk. aruxstv, to climb, to go ; from thesecfind 
grade is the sb. aroixos, a row, a file of soldiers, also (in Xenophon) 
a row of poles with hunting-nets into which the game was driven 
(i.e. a pen or — .^.S'l'EJGwII, to climb, Fick, i. 826; Brug- 

in.ann, i. § 632. Der. (from same root) sty (2), stile (1), stirrup, 
stair, aero-stir, distich, vestige. 

STY (2). a small inflamed tumour on the edge of the eye-lid. 
(1C.) 'I’he AS. name was stigend. This is shown by the entry * Or- 
deolus, stigend' in Voc. 114. 10; where ordeolus^l,. hordeolus, a sty 
in the eye. 'I'his stigend w.as orig. the pres. part, oi stigan, to climb, 
rise, and signifies ‘ rising,' i. e. swelling up. For the verb stigan, stu; 
Sty (l). p. We also meet with ' styanye, or a pcrlc in the eye,’ 
rruinpt. T’arv. ; ‘ the .s/yoa/e, sycosis,’ Levins, ed. 1570 (which is a 
very late example) ; also ‘ Stynny, disease growyng within the cye- 
liddes, sycosis,’ fliiloct ^cited in Wheatley’s ed. of I.evins). Cf. prov. 
E. Stine, styoH, a sty ; also stiony, which seems to have licen resolved 
into s/y-on-eye in some dialects ; sec E. D. D. y. Ctrgnate words 
arc Low G. stieg, siige, a. sty in the eye, from stigen, to rise ; tlFries. 

tiger; Norweg. stig, stigje, sty, also called sftgkoyna (yrhete boyna^ 
a ]iu stu1c ), from the vcrl) stiga, to rise. 

STYIiXj (1), a pointed tool for engraving or writing, mode of 
writing, m.'inner of expression, way, mode. (F. — I,.) ME. stile, 
Chaucer, C. T. J0419 (F 105), where it rimes with stile in the sense 
of w.ay over a hedge. — MF. stile, style, ‘a stile, form or m.anner of 
indicting, the jMn of a ]iair of writing tables;’ Cot. — L. stilus, an 
iron-pointed peg u.sed for writing on wax tablets ; also, a manner of 
writing. Perhaps allied to L. sti-mulus. ^ The S|x:lling style is 
false ; it ought to be stile. The mistake is due to the common error 
of writing the L. word as stylus. Tli.s error was due to some late 
writers wlio imagined th.at the Gk. a-rf/Aos, a pillar, must be the 
original of L. stilus. p. But note, that when the E. styleh used, as 
it sometimes is, in bot.any or dialling, it then represents the (^k. 
arvAos ; see Style (2). Der. style, verb, siyl-ish, -ly, -ness, 

STYLE (2), in botany, the middle part of a pistil of a flower. 
(Gk.) 1. ‘ Style, or stylus, among herbalists, that middle bunching 
out part of the flower of a pkant, which sticks to the fruit or seed ; ’ 
Phillips, ed. 1 706. — Gk. ittvAos, a pillar, a long upright botly like a 
pillar ; cf. Skt. sthnttii, a pillar, post ; from <^STEU, to erect ; cf. (Ik. 
OTvtip, to erect. Not connected with L. stilus, as is often imagined. 
2. Another sense may be noted ; ‘ in dialling, style is a Hue whose 
shadow on the plane of the dial shows the true hour-line, and it is the 
upper edge of the gnomon, cock, or needle ; ' Phillijis, ed. 1 706. 
licre style orig. meant the gnomon itself, and answers rathrr to Gk. 
ctvAos than to L. stilus. Some difficulty has resulted from the need- 
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less confusion of these two unrelated words. Der. styl-ar, pertaining 
to the pin of a dial. 

STYPTIC, astringent, that stops bleeding. (F. — L. — Gk. ) Spelt 
stypiiek in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxiv. c. 13, and in Cotgrave. 
ME. stiptik, Lanfrank, Cirurgie, p. 98, 1. 16. — F. styptique, * styptick,’ 
Cot.-»L. stypticus.<mi',\i. arvvriKus, astringent. — Gk. ar^etv, to con- 
tract, draw together, also, to be .'istringent ; allied to ari^ts, contrac- 
tion ; and prr>b. to 1C. Stop. t 

SUASION, advice. (F.— I..) In Sir T. More’s Works, p. 157 a, 
1- 5. — F. sMflsio/i, ‘ persuasion,’ Cot. — L. sudsiunem, acc. of sudsio, 
|>crsuasion ; allied to I .. sudsus, pp. of suddere, to jicrsuade ; allied to 
L. suduis (for *suad-vis), sweet. See Suave. Dor. suas-ive, a 
coined word ; suas-ive-ly, suav-ish-iiess ; sec also dissuade, persuade. 

SUAVE, pleasant, agreeable. (F. -L.) Not common; the 
derived word suavity is in earlier use, in Cotgrave. — F. suave, * sweet, 
pleasant,’ Cot,— I., suduis, sweet; for *suad-vis, and allied to E. 
Sweet, q. v. Brngmann, i. § J 87. Der. suav-ity, from F. suavite, 

* suavity,* Cot., from L. acc. suduiidtem. 

SUB-, a common prefix. (L. ; orF.— L.) L. prefix (whence 
F. sub-) ; L. sub, prep., under. The I., sup-er, above, is certainly a 
comparative form from sub (t)rig. *sup), and corresponds, in some 
measure, to Skt. upari, above. As to the connexion of super with 
ujHiri there can be no doubt, but the prefixed s in L. s-uper is difficult ; 
perh.2ps it resulted from a prefixed ex, prep. ; cf. Gk. i^-vvtpOe ; 
Brugmann, i. $ 761. Certainly L. super is allied to E. over. Sec 
further under Over. ^. ‘ Sub, it is true, means generally below, 
under ; but, like the Gk. hyp6 (J/nu), it is used in the sense of ‘ from 
below,* and thus may seem to have two meaitings diametrically 
opposed to each other, below and upward. Submittere means to place 
below, to laydown, to submit ; sublevare, to lift from below, to raise 
up. Summus, a siqierl. of sub, kypntos {vvaros), a supcrl. of hyp& 
(into), do not mean the lowest, but the highest;' Max Muller, 
Lectures, ii. 310, ed. 1875. And sec Hypo-, Hyper-. y. Sub-, 
prefix, becomes sue- before c following, suf- before /, sug- before g, 
sum- liefore tn, sup- before p (though sup is rather the orig. form), 
sur- before r. And sec Bub-. Der. sub-ter-, prefix ; sup-er-, prefix ; 
si/^-rn-, prefix ; sur-, prefix (French); and see sum, supreme, soprano, 
sovereign, sup-ine. Doublet, hypo-, prefix. 

SUBACID, somewhat acid (L.) Richardson gives an cxam)>le 
from Arbuthnot, Of Aliments, c. 3. —I., subnciilus, somewhat acid, 
lit * under acid.’ See Bub- and Acid. 

SUBALTERN, subordinate, inferior to another. (F. — L.) ‘ Sub- 
altern magistrates and officers of the crown ;’ Sidney, Arcadia, b. iii. 
(R.). vnder another;’ Minsheu,cd. 1627. — F. 5N/jaZzer»e, 

adj., ^subaltcrne, secondary;’ t'ol.— I., suhalternns, subordinate.- 
L. sub, under, and alter, another ; wdth adj. suffix -nus (Idg. -no-). 
See Sub- and Alter. Der. subaltern, sb., a subordinate ; for mb- 
altern office r. 

SUBAQUEOUS, underwater. (L.) In Pennant’s Brit. Zoology, 
on swallows (R.). A coined word ; from L. sub, under, and aqua, 
water; s ee Su b- and Aquatic. The true L. word is subaquuneus. 

SUBDIVIDE, to divide again into smaller jiarts. (1..) ^ Suh- 
tlivided into verses;’ Fuller's ^\ orthics, Kent (R.). — L. subdiuidere, 
lit. to divide under. See Sub- and Divide. Der. subdivis-hn. 
SUBDUE, to reduce, conquer, tame, soltcn. (F. — L.) In Pals- 
grave; and in Sir 'J\ More, Works, ji. 962.1, 1. 4, The ME. form 
was soduen, and this was afterwards altered to subduen fur the greater 
clearness, by analogy with the numerous words beginning with sub-. 
We find *schal be sodued' in Trevisa, iii. 123, 1. 7, where two other 
MSS. have soduwed, sudewide, but C.ixton's (later) edition has sub- 
dued. See also the same, ii. 153, 407; iii. 19; &c. The pt. t. 
sodu-ed was adapted from AF. *s 7 ibdut, occurring in the pi. subduz 
{—mbduts), 'sii^ued;’ Stat. Realm, i. 339 (a. n. 1353). — l.atc L. 
*subiiutns, for l..suhditHs, subdued, pp. of subdere, to subdue, subju- 
gate.— L. sub, under; -dert, to put, from the weak grade of 
to put. ^ For the form *.snhdutus, cf. Late L. *perdutus (Ital. 
perduto, F. perdu), and such Ital. past participles as cad-uto (from 
ead-ere), ved-tUo (from ved-ere), ten-uto, sap-utn, bev-uto, &c. ^ It is 

impossible to derive subdue from L. subducere, with an alien sense. 
Der. stthdn-er, subdu-al, suhdu-able. 

SUB-EDITOR; from Sub- and Editor. 

SUBJACENT, lying beneath. (L.) In Boyle’s Works, vol. i. 
p. 177 (R.). — L. subiacent-,aieta. of pres, part, of subiaeere, to lie 
under.- L. sub, under; and iacere, to lie. Jacere is allied to iacere, 
to cast, throw. See Sub- and Jet (1) ; and see Subject. 

SUBJECT, laid or situate under, under the power ol‘ another, 
liable, disposed, subservient. (F.—L.) The spelling h:is been 
brought nearer to Latin, but the word was taken frtim French. The 
OF. word was also, at one lime, re-spelt, to bring it nearer to J^atin. 
ME. suget, adj., Wyclif, Rom. xiii. i ; sugget, subget, sb., ('haucer, 
C. T, 8358 (E 483). — OF. suget (Hatzfeld), later subiect, ‘ a subject, 
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vabsall ; ’ Tot. Mod. K. — L. subiectus, subject ; |ip. of iubieere, 
to place under, put under, subject. >L. sub, under; and iaeere, to 
cast, throw, put. See Sub- and Jet (i). Der. subject^ ib., MK. 
sub/ret, as above ; subject, verb, spell subiecte in Palsgrave ; subJeeHon, 
M£. subiectiouH, Chancer, C. T. 14384 (11 3656), from OF. subiee- 
lion, * subjection,’ Cot., from L. acc. subieetibnem \ subjeet-ive, from L. 
subiectiuus ; subject -ive-ly, subject-ive-ness ; sufy‘ect-iv^i-ty, a late coinage. 
SUBJOIN, to join on at the end, annex, affix. (F.— L.) In Cot- 
grave. —MF. sutnoigH- ijiubjoigH-), a Stem of MF. subioindre,* to stAt- 
j()in ; ' Cot..-L. subiungere, to subjoin. See Sub- and Join. And 
see subjun et-iv e. 

SUBJUGATE, to bring under the yoke. (T..) In Palsgrave. 
i-L. subiugatm, pp. of subiugare, to bring under the yoke.vL. 
under ; and iugum, a yoke, cognate with iC. yoke, and allied to iungere, 
to join (above) ; sec Sub- and Yoke. Der. subjugai-or, from L. 
subiugiltor; suhjugat-ion, from ]*'. subjugation, *a subduing,* Cut., 
from L. acc. *mhiugaiiunem, not used. 

SUBJUNCTIVE, denoting tliat mood of a verb which ex- 
resses contingency. (L.) Spelt subiunctiue, Minsheu, ed. 1627; 
alsgravc, p. 380. — L. subiutuliuus, subjunctive, lit. joining on at the 
end, from ils use in dependent clauses. — L. subiunet-us, pp. of sub- 
iungere, to subjoin ; see Subjoin. 

SUBIiEASE, an under-lease. (F. — L. ; with 1 4. prefix.) From 
Sub- and Lease. 

SUBLET, to let, ns a tenant, to another. (Hybrid ; I.. and E.) 
From Sub- and Let (i). 

SUBLIME, lofty, majestic. (F.— I..) In Spenser, F. Q. v. 8. 30. 
[As a term of alchemy, the verb to sublime is much older ; Chaucer 
has subliming, C. T. 16238 (C 770); also sublimatorie, iA. 16261 
(^ 79.1) i these are rather taken directly from L. sublimdre and sub- 
limatSrium than through the as it was usual to write on alchemy 
in Latin.] — F. sublime, ‘ sublime,’ Cot. — L. sublimis, lofty, raised on 
high. p. A diflicult word ; ]jrob. it means passing under the lintel 
or cross-piece of a door, hence reachingup to the lintel, tall, high ; if so, 
the part -limis is connected with Ilmen, a lintel, or a threshold. See 
Brugmann, ii. § 12 (stems in >m-). Sec Sub- and liimit. Der. 
sublime-lyi sublim-i-ty, from F. * sublimity,' Cot., from I.- 

acc. suhlimitdtem. Also sublime, verb, in alchemy -=L. sublimare, 
lit. to elevate ; sublim-ate, verb and sb., mhlim-at-ion, suhlim-at-or-y. 
SUBLUNAB, under the moon, earthly. (L.) In Milton, P. L. 
iv. 777. ('oined from Sub- and Lunar. Der. suhlunar-y^ Howell, 
Instructions for Foreign Travel (1642), sect. vi. parag. 7. 
SUBMABINE, under or in the sea. (Hybrid ; L. and F.— L.) 
Rich, pves a c^uotation from Boyle’s Works, vol. iii. p. 342. It 
occurs in Blount s Gloss., ed. 1674, where it is said to have been used 
by Bacon. Coined from Sub- and Marine. 

SUBMEBGE, to plunge under water, overflow witlr water. 
(F. — I..) In Shak. Antony, ii. 5. 94. — F. submerger, * to submerge ; ’ 
Cot. — 1 .. subtnergere (pp. submersm); see Sub- and Merge. Der. 
submerg-ence ; submers-ion, from F. submersion, * a submersion,* Cot., 
from L. acc. submersibnem ; also submerse, from the pp. submersus; 
submers-ed. 

SUBMIT, to refer to the judgment of another, yield, surrender. 
(L.) ' 1 submyt myselfe, le me submets\* I’alsgravc. * Ye been sub^ 

mitted;’ Chaucer, C. T. 4455 (B 35). It may have been taken from 
F. in the first instance, but, if so, was early conformed to the L. 
spelling. — L. submittere, to let down, submit, bow to. — L. sub-, under, 
down ; and mittere, to send (pp. missus) ; see Sub- and Misoile. 
Der. submission, AF. submission, MF. soubmission/ submission,’ Cot., 
from L. acc. submissiunem ; subtniss-ive, -ly, -ness ; submiss, Spenser, 
F. Q. iv. 10. 51, fr om L . pp. submissus. 

SuBOBDINATE, lower in order or rank. (L.) * Inferior and 
subordinate sorts ; ’ Cowley, Essay 6, Of Greatness (R.). ‘ His next 
subordinate-,' Milton, P. L. v. 671. Coined from LateL. subordind- 
tus, pp. of suhordindre, coined from sub ordinem, under the order or 
rank. Ordinem is the acc. of ordb, order, rank. See Sub- and 
Order. Dor. subordinate, as sb., subordinate-ly \ subordinat-ion, 
Howell, Instructions for Foreign I'ravel (1642), sect. vi. pong. 8; 
whence iti-suhnrdinat-ion. 

SUBORN, to prijcurc privately, instigate secretly, to cause to 
commit perjury. ( h . -L.) In Spenser, F. Q. i. la. 34. .Sir T. More 
has subomacion. Works, p. 2 11 h. - F. suborner, * to suborn,’ Cot. - 1 .. 
subomare, to funiish or supply in an underhand way or secretly. — 1 , 
sw6, under, secretly ; and nrniire, to furnish, adorn. See Sub- and 
Ornazaant. Der. subom-er; subomat-ion, from F. subornation, *a 
subornation. Cot. 

SUBPQBSNA, a writ commanding a person to attend in court 
under a penalty. ( 1 ..) l'.xplained in Minsheu, cd. 1627 ; and much 
older. -L. s«6/flp«d, under a penalty. -L. Mifc, under; and pana, abl, 
of a pain or penalty. See Bub- and Pain. Der. sub-pana, 
verb., to serve a subpana. 


BUBSCBIBE, to write underneath, to sict one s name to. (L.) 
‘ And subscribed their names vndre them ; ’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 3 h. 
* My lettre subscribed-,' Will of Hen. V ; Royal Wills, p. 238.— L. 
subscribere, to write under, sign one’s name to. — L. sub, under; 
and scribere, to write. See SUD- and Sorlbe. Der. sub-scrib-er ; 
subscript, from the pp. subscriptus ; subscript-ion, from MF. soubscrip. 
lion,* a subscription or subscribing,’ Cot., from L. acc. subscriptibnem. 
SUBSECTION, an under-section, subdivision of a subject. 
(Hybrid ; L. and F, - L.) From Sub- and Seotion. 
SUBSEQUENT, following after. (L.) In Shak. Troil. i. 3. 
334, and Milton, Samson, 325. — L. subsequent-, stem of pres. part, of 
subsequi, to follow close after. — L. sub, under, close after ; and sequi, 
to follow. See B ub- and Sequel. Der. subsequeni-ly. 

\ SUBSERVE, to serve subordinately. (L.) In Milton, Samson, 

I 57. Englished from L. subseruire, to serve under a person. — L. 

I sub, under; and seruire, to serve; see Sub- and Serve. Der. 
subservi-ent, from L. subseruient-, stem of pres. part, of subseruire ; 
suhservient-ly, subservience. 

SUBSIDE, to settle down. (L.) Dryden has subsides, tt. of Virgil, 
Avn. i. 212 ; Phillips, ed. 1706, has subside, subsidence. suhsidere, 
to settle clown. — L. sub, under; and sldere, to settle, allied to 
sedere, to sit, which latter is cognate with E. sit. For *si-zd-ere, 
where zd- is the weak grade of the root SED, to sit. See Bub- and 
Sit. Der. subsid-ence, from L. subsidentia, a settling down. And 
sec subsidy. 

SUBSIDY, assistance, aid in money. (F.— L.) In Shak. 2 
Hen. VI, iv. 7. 25 ; 3 Hen. VI, iv. 8. 45. ME. suhsidie. The Crowned 
King, 1 . 36, in App. to P. Plowman, C-text, jj. 525 ; the date of the 
]joem is ab. a. D. 1415. — AF. subsidie (in Godefroy); though the 
usual F. form is subside, as in Cotgrave and Palsgrave. — L. suhsidium, 
a body of troops in reserve, aid, assistance. The lit. sense is ‘ that 
which sits [remains] behind or in reserve;' from L. sub, under, 
behind, and sedere, to sit, cognate with E. sit; sec Sub- and Sit; 
and see Subside. Cf. L. pree-sidium, ob-sidium, from the same 
verb. Der. suhsidi-ar-y, from L. subsididrius, belonging to a reserve ; 
subsid-he, a coined verb. 

SUBSIST, to live, continue. (F.— L.) In Shak. Cor. v. 6. 73.— 
F. subsister, *to subsist, abide;’ Cot. — L. subsistere, to stand still, 
stay, abide. — 1.. suh, under, but here used with very slight force ; and 
sistere, orig. to set, make to stand, but also used in the sense to 
stand. Sistere is the Ctausal of stare, to stand (cf. (ik, tanqiu, for 
*oi-<rrq/u); and stiire is from .^STA, to stand; see Sub- and 
Stand. Der. suhsist-ence, from K. subsistence, * subsistence, con- 
tinuance,* Cot., from L. subsistentia ; subsist-ent, from the stem of tiiv 
pres. part, of subsistere. 

BUdBOIL, the uuder-soil. (Hybrid ; L. and F. — L.) From Sub- 
and Boil. 

SUBSTANCE, essential part, matter, body. (F.— L.) ME. sub- 
stance, substauHce, Chaucer, C. T. 14809 (B 399.3). — F. substance, 

* substance;* Cot. — L. substantia, cs&cnce, material, substance. — L. 
suhstant-, stem of pres. part, of substure, to be iirescnt, exist, lit. to 
stand benc.'ith. — L. sub, beneath ; and stare, to stand, from .^STA, 
to stand. Bee Bub- and Stand. Der. mbstanti-al, ME. sttbstancial, 
Gower, C. A. iii. 9a; bk. vii. 326; from F. substantiel, from L. 
adj. substantidlis ; substanti-al-ly ; substanti-ate, a coined word. Also 
substant-ive, ME. substantif, 1\ Plowman, C. iv. 345, from F. sub- 
stantij (Littre), from L. substantxuus, self-existent, that which denotes 
existence, useil of the ‘ substantive * verb esse, and afterwards extended, 
as a grammatical term, to nouns substantive as distinct from nouns 
ad jeeti ve^ 

SUBSTITUTE, one person put in iilace of another. (F. — L.) 
Orig. used as a pp. * This pope may lie deposed, and another stibsti- 
tute in his rome;* Sir T. Mure, Works, p. 1427 f. Hence used as a 
verb. *They dytl also suhstytute other; ’ id. p. 821 d. — F. substitut, 
'a substitute;* Cot. — L. subUitiitus, one substituted; pp. of sub- 
stituere, to lay under, put in stead of. — L. sub, under, in place of ; 
and statuere, to place, pp. statutus; see Bub- and Statute. 
Der. substitute, verb, as above; suhstitut-ion, Gower, C. A. iii. 
178, bk. vii. 2769, F. substitution (Cot.), from L. acc. substi.u- 
tinnem. 

SUBSTRATUM, an under stratum. fL.) L. substratum, neut. 
of substrdtus, pp. of subsiernere, to spreaa under. See Sub- and 
Stratum. 

SUBTEND, to extend under or be opposite to. (L.) Phillips, 
ed. 1706, gives subtended and subtense as ma^ematical terms ; subtense 
is in Blount, ed. 1674.— L. subtendere (pp. subtensus), to stretch be- 
neath.— L. sn6, under ; and tendere, to stretch ; see Sub- and Tend. 
Dor. s ubten se, from pp. subtensus. And see hypotenuse. 

BUBTER-, under, secretly. (L.) Formed from I., sub, under, by 
help of the snflfix -ter, which is properly a comparative suffix, as in 
in-ter; see Inter-, Other. 



SUBTERFUGE 
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STTBTERPnOE, an evasion, artifice to escape censure. (F. — L.) Cotgrave; this change to e is no improvement. •L. atbcurrerg. 
In Bacon, Life of Hen. VIT, ed. Lumby, p. 182, 1 . 18. — F. subter- tueeurrare, to run under, run up to, run to the aid of, ai^ succour.-* 
/uge, ‘ a subterfuge, a shift ; ’ Cot. » Late L. subterfugium, a subter- L. sub, under, up to ; and eurrere, to run ; see Bub- and Current, 
fuge (Ducange). — L. subtetfugercy to escape secretly. i-L. subter , Der. sueeour-er. Also sueeour, sb., ME. sueurs, Ancren Rlwle, 
secretly ; and /u gersy t o flee ; see Subter- and Fugitive. p. 244, 1 . 9, from OF. socors, later seeoursy as in Cotgrave, from I.- 

SUBTERRAlVEA 19 r, SUBTEBRANEOUS, undeiground. subcursus, sueeursus, pp. of sueeurrere. ^ The spelling is prob. 
(I*) Both forms are in Phillips, ed. 1706. Blount, ed. 1674, has due to that of the AF. succour, sb., in Langtoft’s Chron. i. 30a, also 
subterrany and subterraneous. Bacon has SM&Zrrrany, Nat. Hist. § 603. s]^lt socrowrs, i. 16; and not from AF. sKrure, vb., as used in the 
Both are formed from L. subterraneus, underground ; the former by Vie de St. Auban. 

.•idding -an (-.L. -ORiis) after -e-, the latter by changing -MS to -oMs. SnCCITB.^ a wanton female demon. (L.) In Bcaum. and 
— L. sub, under; and terr-a, the earth; with suffix -an-etis. See Fletcher, Knight of Malta, v. a (Norandinc). — L. sueenfra.— L. 
Sub- and Terraoe. suceubare, to lie under. » I., sue- (for sub\ under ; eubare, to lie down. 

SUBTIiE, fine, rare, insinuating, sly, artful. (F.—L.) Pronounced See Bub- and Covey. Der. suceubus, a masc. form; Webster, 
[sati]. The word was formerly spelt without b, but this was some- Westward Ho, iv. 2. 

times inserted to bring it nearer to the L. form. We also meet with STJCCITIiEE'T, juicy. (F.-L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. -^F. 
the spellings subtil, subtile. ME. sotil, so/el, Chaucer, C. T. 1056, sueeutent, * succulent;* Cot. — L. suceulentus, -.uculentus, full of juice; 
2051 ; the Six-text edition has the spellings sotil, sntyl, subtil, subtile, formerl with suffix •lentus from suceu-s, sucu’S, juice (the gen. is sueet, 
sotel, soutil. Group A, 1054, 2049. — OF. sou/// (Burguy), later but there is a collateral form with u-stem, found in the gen. pi. 
subtil, * subtill,’ Cot.— I... subtilem, acc. of sstbtilis, fine, thin, slender, sueutmi). Allied to E. Buck. 

precise, accurate, subtle, fi. It is gen. thought that the orig. sense BUCCUMB, to yield. (L.) In Butler, ITudibras, pt. i. c. 3, 
of subtilis was ‘finely woven;’ cf. sub, beneath (—closely?), and 1. 459. — L. suceumbere, to lie or fall under, yield.— L. sue- {{ox sub 
ti'la, a web. See Bub- and Toil (2). Der. subtl-y (sometimes before c), under ; and *eumbere, to lie, a nasalised form allied to 
suhtile-ly),subtle-Hess (sometimes sw 6 // 7 e-M«ss) ; also subtle-ty at subtil-ty, eubare, to lie. See Bub- and InoubuB, Ineumbent, Covey. 
ME. soteltee, sotelte, P. Plowman, C. xv. 76, from OF. sotillete BCCH, of a like kind. (E.) ME. stutdc, sufilc, switch, swieh, such 
(Littr^), also subiilitc, from L. acc. subtilitatem. ^ Note that the (with numerous other forms, for which see Stratmann). We find 
pronun ciat ion without b agrees with the orig. ME. form. tswule, swile in Layamon, 31585, 1375 ; milch, Keliouise Antiquse, 

SUBTRACT, to take away a part from the whole. (L.) In i. 131 ; swich, such, Chaucer, C. T. 3 (see Six-text). It will thus be 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. —L. st/biract-us, pp. of subtrahere, to draw away seen that the orig. / was lost, and the final c palatalised to ch. 
underneath, to subtract. — T.. sufr, under ; and /raAer« (pp./ra«/u.«), to The forms swttle, swile are from AS. swylc, mile, melc, such, 
draw. See Sub- and Traoe. Dot. subtraet-ion (as ii{romV.*ssib- Grein, ii. 5l3.-FOSax. sulii; OFries. setic, selk, sullik, suleh, suk; 
traction, not used), from I., acc. subtractionem \ subtract-ive ; also Du. zulk; Icel. slikr; Dan. slig; Swed. slik; MSwed. salik (Ihre) ; 
subtrahend, in Minsheu, a number to be subtracted, from L. subtra- G. solch; OHG. sollch; Goth, swaleiks. p. The Goth, swaleiks 
hend-us, fut. pass. mrt. of subtrnhere. is simply compounded of swa, so, and leiks, like ; and all the Teut. 

SUBURB, SUBURBS, the confines of a city. (F.— L.) Com- forms admit of a similar explanation. Thus si/cA is fox so-like, of 
monly used in the pi. form. ‘ The suburhes of the towiie ; ' F'abyan’s which it is a corruption. See So and I<ike ; and cf. Wbioh. 
Chron. c. 219; Chaucer, C. T., G657. — AF. ««6«r6«, Stat. Realm, SUCK, to draw in with the month, imbibe, esp. milk. (l£.) 
i. 97 (1285).— L. siiburbium, the suburb of a town. — L. swA, under ME. souken, Chaucer, C. T. 8326 (E 450) ; once a strong verb, 
(here, near) ; and urbi-, decl. stem of urbs, a town, city; see Bub- with pt. t. sek or see, Ancren Riwlc, p. 330, 1 . 6, pp. i-soke (for 
and U rban . Der. suburb-an, from L. suburbdnus, i-soken), Trevisa, iii. 267, 1 . 1 2. AS. sucan, strong verb, pt. t. 

SUBVENTIOlf, a subsidy, a pccunmry grant in aid. (F.— L.) ^ae, pp. socen ; Grein, ii. 492 ; Dcut. xxxii. 13 ; Luke, xi. 27. [There 
In Cotgrave.— F. subvention, * subvention, help, aid ; also, a subsidy;* is also a form sugan, and there is a double form of the Teut. base. 
Cot. — L. subuentibnem, acc. of sttbuetiiio, assistance; cf. subuentus, viz. SEUK and SEUG. Of the former, we find examples in AS. 
pp. of subuenire, to come to one’s aid, assist, relieve, succour.- L. sucan, E. suck, cognate with L. sngere. Of the latter, we have 

sub, under (by wav of help) ; venire, to come. See Bub- and examples in AS. sugan, Icel. sjiiga, siiga (pt. t. saug, jip. soginn), 

Venture. Der. We also find subvene, vb., from subuenire ; and Dan. suge, Swed. suga, G. saugen, OilG. sugan ; which is the pre- 
the adj. subvent-itious. vailing type in Teutonic.] We find also W. sugno, to suck, sug, 

BUBVERT, to overthrow, ruin, corrupt. (F. — L. ; orL.) ME. juice; Irish sughaim, I suck in, sugh, juice; (iael. sug, to suck, 

subuerten, Wyclif, Titus, iii. ii.— F. s»Av«r/ir, ‘to subvert ;’ Cot.— e«gk, juice; cf. L. 5ueu.s, sueeus, juice. p. The Idg. root of E, 

L. subuertere (pp. subuersus), to tum upside down, overthrow, lit. to suck is SE 17 G. See Brugmann, i. §112. The word succulent is 
turn from beneath.- L. sftb, from under; and uertere, to turn. See related. Der. suck, verb, suck-er, sb. ; suck-le. Cor. i. 3. 44, a fre> 
Sub- and Verse. Dor. suhvers-ion, AF. subversion, Stat. Realm, quentative form, with the usual suffix ~le ; suck-l-ing, ME. sokling 
i. 300, F. subversion, * a subversion,’ Cot., from L. acc. subuersidnem ; or sokeling, spelt sokelynge in Prompt. Parv., formeil with dimin. 
subvers-i ve. suffix -ing from the form soAr/— one who sucks, where the -el is the 

SUCCEED, to follow next in order, take the place of, to pros- suffix of the agent (so that it is hanlly a parallel form to duck-l-ing, 
per. (F.— L.) Better spelt nwfrtrf*. ME. sweerfew, Chaucer, C. T. which is merely a double dimin. from diicA). Also honeysuckle, q.v.; 
8508 (E 632). — F. sHcceder, ‘to succeed;’ Cot. — L. suceedere suc-t-ion, q. v. ; soak, q. v. 

(pp. sMcerssi/s), to go beneath or under, follow after. —L. smc- (for SUCCOR, the act or power of sucking. (F.— L.) In Bacon, 
sub before c), under; aud cedere, to go; see Sub- and Cede. Nat* Hist., § 191. — F. suction, *a sucking;’ Cot. Formed, as if 
Der. success, an issue or result, whether good or bad (now chiefly from I*. *suetio ; cf. suctus, pp. of sugere, to suck ; see Buck, 
only of a good result), as in ‘good or ill sueeesse,^ Ascham, School- SUDATORY, a sweating bath. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
master, pt. i, cd. Arber, p. 35, from MF. swcees, ‘ success,’ Cot., Rare. Rich, gives an example from Holyday, Juvenal, p. 224.— L. 
from L. sueeessum, acc. of successus, result, event ; sueeess-/ul, suddtdrium, a sweating-bath ; nent. of mdatorius, serving for sweating. 
suceess-ful-ly. Also success-or, ME. sueeessour, Rob. of Glouc. — L. suddtori-, decl. stem of suddtor, a sweater. — L. suddre, to 
p. 507, 1. 10440, F. suecesseur, from L, acc. sueeessdrem, one who sweat, allied to E. Sweat, q.v. ; with suffix -tor of the agent. See 
success; success-ion, F. succession, ‘succession,’ Cot., from L. acc. sudorific, 

successionem ; sueeess-ion-al ; success-ive, F. successif, ‘successive,* BUDDEET, unexpected, abrupt, hasty. (F. — L.) ME. sodain, 
from L. successiuus ; suceess-ive-ly. Also sueeed-an-e-ous, explained sodein, soden, Chaucer, C. T. 4841 (B 421) ; sodeynliehe, suddenly, 
by Phillips, ed. 1706, as ‘succeding, or coming in the room of King Alisaunder, 3568.— OF. sodain, sudain, mod. F. soudain, 
another,’ from I., sueeeddneus, that which_ supplies the place of sudden. Cf. Prov. soptament, suddenly (Bartsch) ; Ital. subitano 
another ; sueerd-an-e-um, sb., nent. of sueeedaneus. (also mA/Za/tro).- Late L. *subUdnus, for L. subitaneus, sudden ; ex- 

SUCCINCT, concise. (L.) InMinsheu, ed. 1627. — L.wecfMe/»s, tended from snbitus, sudden, lit. ‘that which has come stealthily,* 
prepared, short, small, contracted ; pp. of suecingere, to gird below, orig. pp. of suhire, to go or come stealthily. — L. sub, under, stealthily ; 
tuck up, gird up, furnish. — L. sue- (for sub before c), under, Mow ; and Ire, to go, from to go. See Bub- and Itinerant. Der. 
and eingere, to gird ; see Bub- and Cinoture. Der. sueeinet-ly, sudden- ly, -ness. 

sueeinet-uess. BUDORIFIC, causing sweat. (F.— L.) * Sudorifick herbs;’ 

BUCCORY, chicory. (F. — L.-Gk.) * Of eykorie or suekorie,* Bacon, Nat Hist. § 706. — F. sudorifique, causing sweat. Cot.— L. 
Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Ilelth, b. ii. c. 8. Minsheu gives succory, sudorifieus, the same. — L. sudori-, decl. stem of stidor, sweat; and 
eiekory, and chicory. Succory is a corruption of ciehory, now usually -^eus, making, from facere, to make. See Sweat and Fact. Dor. 
called chicory ; see Chioory. su dorifi c, sb. ; and see sudatory. 

SUCCOUI^ to assist, relieve. (F.-L.) ME. sonuren. Will, of SUDB, boiling water mixed with soap. (E.'^ ‘Sprinkled With 
Paleme. 1186. -OF. sucurre, soscorre (Burguy), MF. seiwrir, as in suds and dish-water;’ Beaum. and Fletcher, Wit without Money, 
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A. iii. sc. r. Suds means * things sodden; ’ and is formed as a pi. 
from sud, derived from Tent. ♦««</-, the weak grade of Tent. 
*seuthttn-, tn seethe; see Seethe. Hence Clascoigne uses suddes 
metipliorically, in the sense of 'worthless things;’ see Gascoigne’s 
Works, cd. llazlitt, ii. 310, 1 . g. In the sxds^in the middle of 
a wash, is a proverbial expression for being in a sulky temi)er; cf. 
prov. K sudded, flooded. Cf. MDu. zwle, a seething, boiling, 
llcxhain; Icel. snC, water in which meat has iK-en sodden; and 
see Sod. 

SUE, to ])rosecute at law. (K.— L.) The orig. sense is merely to 
follow ; it was technically used as a law-term. Sjjelt sewe in Pals- 

r .ve. Ml'!, suen, Wyclif, Matt. viii. ig, 22 ; .also sewen, sitwen. 
Plowman, Ii. xi. 21 ; sinoen, Ancren Kiwle, p. 20S, 1 . 5. —OF. su- 
(as in pr. jd. su-ent, pres. j)t. su-ant), a stem of OF. sivir, siuwir, 
mivir (Godefroy, with several other forms), mod. F. suivre, to 
follow. Cf. Prov. sef^re, seguir (Ilartsch), Ital. seguire, to follow.— 
Late L. sequere, to follow, substituted for L. sequl, to folltiw ; sec the 
changes traced in liraehct. See Sequence. Der. ensue, q.v.,/«r- 
sue\ suit, suite, q.v. 

SUET, the fat of an animal about the kidneys. (I''. — I..) MF« 
suet. * Swete [where suiit (due sillabe), of flesche or fysche 

or oper Jyke, Liffuamen, sumen ; * Prompt, l-'arv. Formed with dimin. 
suffix -et from OF. seti, Norman sieu, Walloon sew (Liltrd), mod. P*. 
stdf, suet, fat. Cf. .Span, sebu ; Ital. sevo, * tallow, fat, sewel,' P'lorio. 
— L. sebum, also seuum, tallow, suet, grease, Prob. allied to L. sapo, 
soap; sec Soap. 

SUPPER, to undergo, endure, iicrmit. (F, — L.) MK. soffreu, 
suffren, in early use; t!liaucer, C. T. iio8g (F 777 ); Lay.amon, 
24834 (hater text).— t.)F. snjfrir, suffrir, mod. F. .soj/^Wr. — Folk-L. 
*sufferire, for L. sufferre, to undergo, endure. — L. suf- (for sub before 
/), under ; and ferre, to bear, etignate with I'!, benr. See Sub- and 
Rear (l). Per. suffer-er, sufft r-ing \ suffer-able; ahso suffer-atice 
or suff-rance, ME. suffrance, Chaucer, C. T. 11 too (F 788), OP*. 
snffrance, later souffrance, ‘ sufferance,’ Cot., from Late I., sujferentia 
( 1 fucange). 

SUPPICE, to be enough. (F. —L.'t MF.. snjfisen, Chaucer, 
C. T. ggoS (E 2034). — F. suffis-, occurring in sujfis-ant , sivin of 
pres. part, of suffire, to suffice; cf. ME. suffisaunce, sufficiency, 
(!haucer, C. T. 492 (A 490), from F. suffisaure, sufTicieney. — L. 
sufficere, lit. to make or put under, hence to substitute, provide, 
supply, suffice. — L. suf- (for sub before /), and facere, to make; see 
SUD- and Pact. Dor. sufftci-ent, lilerch. Vcn. i. 3. 1 7, from L. 
sufficient-, stem of jms. part, of sufficere ; suffici-ent-iy ; sufficienc-y, 
Mcas. for Meas. i. 1.8. 

BUPPIX, a letter or syllabic added to a word. (L.) Modem ; 
used in jiliilology, — L. suffixus, pp. oi svff igere, to fasten on lieneath. 
— i,. suf- (for sub before/), and figere, to fix ; sec Sub- and Pix. 
Der. suffix, verb, 

SUPPOCATE, to smother. (L.) Orig. used as a pp. ‘May he 
be suffocate,’ 2 Hen. VI, i. 1. 124. — L. suffiocatus, pp. oi suffocrire,io 
choke. Lit. ‘ to put something under the gullet, to throttle.’— L. 
suf- (for sub- liefore /), and fauc-, stem of fauces, s. ph, the gullet, 
throat. [The same change from au to o occurs mfucale, a neck- 
cloth.] I’crhaps allied to Skt. bhuha, a hole, the head of a fountain. 
Der. suffbeat-ion, from F. suffocation, ‘ suffocation,’ Cot., from L. acc. 
suffoca tione m. 

SUPPRAQE, a vote, united pr.ayer. (F.— L.) In .Shak. Cor. 
ii. 2. 142 ; Caxton, Siege of Troy, fol. 31b, 1 . 10; sofragys, pi., 
Monk of Evesham (ab. 1482), c. 44, ed. Arber, p. 92. — F. suffrage, 
‘a suflrage, voice;’ Cot. — L. suffrdgium, a vote, voice, suffrage. 
Suffrdgium has been ingeniously ex]ilained as ‘ a broken jiiecc ’ 
such as a jiot-sherd, &c., whereby the ancients recorded their votes 
(V.aniCek, iirc^al). If this be right, sw/- is the usu.al prefix ( — s/d>), 
and -frCigiiim is connected with fraugere, to break, coCT.ite with K 
Break. t!f. L. nau-frdgium, a ship- wreck. p. Hut Walde 

connects it with L. frag-or, noise, din, i. e. ontciy ; and further, 
with AS. sprCec, Ii. speech ; see Speech. Der. suffrag-an, 
ME. suffragan, Trevisa, ii. 1 15, 1 . 9, from F. suffragaiit, ‘a suffra- 
gant, or suflr.igan, a bishop’s deputy,' Cot., fiom I., suffrdgant-, 
stem of pres. part, of suffrdgdri, to vote for, support, assist; but 
suffragan may also represent the Late L. suffrdgdneus, a suffragan 
bisho j). 

8UPPUSE, to overspread or cover, as with a fluid. (1.-) * Her 
suffused Spenser, F. i). iii. 7. 10. -I* suffasus, pp. olsuffund- 

ere, to pour beneath, diffuse beneath or iqion. — 1.. suf- (for sub 
before /)| nnd/M«dere, to pour ; see Sub- and PUBO. Der. suffus- 
ion, from F. suffusion, ‘a suffusion, or powring upon,’ Cot., from I., 
acc. suffffsidnem. 

SU^» a Moslem mystic ; see under Sophy. 

SUGAR, a sweet substance, esp. that obtained from a kind of 
cane. (F. — Span. — Arab.— Fers. — Skt.) MI-!, sagre, Chaucer, C. T. 


10928 (F 614) ; in P. Plowman, H. v. 122, two MSS. read sucre, of 
which sugre is a ‘voiced’ form. — F. sucre, ‘sugar;’ Cot. — .Sp.an. 
azucar, sugar. — Arab, sahkar, sohkar, sugar; Palmer’s Pers. Diet., 
col. 357, Freytag’s Arab. Diet. ii. 334 a; whence, by prefixing the 
article al, the form assokkar, accounting for the mefixed a in the 
Span. form. — Pers. shakar, sugar ; Palmer’s Pers. Diet., col. 385. — 
Skt. farkard, gravel, a soil abounding in stony fragments, clayed or 
candied sugar; Henfey, p. 936. Prob. allied to Gk. KponaXrj, a 
]ieb!)le on the sea-shore. p. From the I’ali form sakkhard. are 
derived Gk. adnxap, aduxapov, and L. saccharum. It is a mistake 
to derive F. sucre (as Hrachet does) from L. saccharum directly. 
See Saccharine. Der. sugar, verb, Palsgrave; sugar-y, sugar- 
cane, sugar-candy (see candy) ; sugar-loaf, Paston Letters, iii. 37. 
SUGGEST, to introduce indirectly, hint. (L.) In Shak. Rich. II, 
i. 1 . lOT, iii. 4. 75. — I* suggestus, pp. of suggerere, to carry or lay 
under, furnish, supply, suggest. — L. sug- (for sub before g) ; and 
gerere, to carry ; see Sub- and Jcst. Dor. suggestion. Chancer, 
C. T. 14727 (H 3607), from l'\ suggestion, ‘ a suggestion,’ from L. 
acc. suggestidnem ; suggest-ive, n coined word ; suggest-ive-ly. 

SUICIDE, self-murder ; one who dies by his own hand. (F. — L.) 
The word was really coined in England, but on a F. model. See note 
at the end of the article. In Rlackstonc’s Commentaries, b. iv. c. 14 
(R.); in the latter sense. Rich, gives a quotation for it, in the 
former sense, from a Ir. of Montesquieu, The Spjirit of I.aws, b. xiv. 
c. 13 ; the first E. translation apjicared in 1749, immediately after its 
appearance in France. Litlre says that suicide is in Richclet’s Diet, 
in 1759, and is said to have been first used in French by Desfontaincs 
not much earlier (1 738). As remarked under Homicide, the same 
form has two senses, and two sources. 1. F. suicide, a coincil word, 
from L. sui, of oneself, gen. case of se, self; and -cldium, a slaying 
(as in homi-cidiuni), from ceedere, to slay. 2. F. suicide, coined 
from L. sui, of oneself, and -dda, a slayer (as in homi-rida), from 
ceedere, to slay. Der. suicid-al, -ly. 'French, in his l‘.nglish 

Past and Present, observes that Phillips notices the word, as a mon- 
strous formation, in 1671, long before its n])pcarnnce in French; 
and it is given by Blount, ed. 1674. It seems to have been suggested 
by the queer words snist, a selfish man, and suicistn, selfishness, 
which had been coined at an earlier date, and were used by Whitlock 
in an essay entitled The Grand Schismatic, or Suist Anatomised ; 
cf. his Zootomia, 1654. The word is clumsy enough, but we 
may rightly claim it. Littre’s objection, that the form of the 
word is plainly French, is of no force. Wc had the words homi- 
cide, patri-cide, viairi-eide, fratri-cide, already in use ; and sui-cide 
was coined by analogy with the^e, which accounts for the whole 
matter simply enough. It may be added that, though the translator 
of Montesipiieu uses the word, the original has only V homicide dc 
soi-meme, 

SUIT, an .action at law, a petition, a set, as of clothes. (F. — L.) 
ME. swi 7 e, Chaucer, C. T. 2873 (A 2873^. — F. suite (also suitle in 
C.otgrave), ‘a chase, pursuit, suit against, also the train, attendants, 
or followers of a great i>ersoii;’ (!ot. — Late T.. tyjie *setjuita, 
variant of secta (J.. secuta), a following, a sect (whence the sense 
of suite or train); in Late L. cxtciideil to mean a suit at law, a 
series, order, set, a suit of clothes, &c. ; see Ducange. From tlie 
base of segu-i, to follow, as noted under Seot. q.v. Cl. ‘ secta 
vestimn,’ a suit of clothes; Lilier Alluis, p. 29. ‘Sex cochliaria 
ciiisdein secta: ’six. spoons of the s.ame set ; York Wills, iii. 3 (1393). 
Der. suit, verl), to clothe, As You Like It, i. 3. 118, also to lit, 
uda]it, .agree, accord, id. ii. 7. 81, Macb. ii. i. 60; ‘ to .si /<7 is to 
agree together, as things made on a common plan,’ Wedgwood. 
Also suit-or, L. L. L. ii. 34 ; suit-able, Timon, iii. 6. 92, suit-abl-y, 
suit-ablr-ness. Doublets, suite, q.v., sect, sept, set (2). 

SUITE, a train of followers. (F.— L.) ‘With fifty in their 
suite to his defence ;* Sidney (in Todd’s Johnson ; no reference). — F. 
sui te; see furth er under Suit» of which suite is a doublet. 
SUiLCATED, furrowed, grooved. (L.) ‘ Sulcate, to cast up in 

furrows, to till Blount, cd. 1674. Chiefly scientific.- T.. sulcdtus, 
pj>. of sulcdre, to furrow. — L. sulcus, a furrow. '^Gk. uA/ro's, a furrow, 
fro m i \netv, to draw along ; cf. AS. sulh, a plough. 

SUliKY, obstinate, silently sullen. (E.) I'he word is rare in old 
books, and the l.>ictionaries omit it, till we come to Todd’s Johnson, 
where ‘ the sulkiness of my disposition ’ is quoted from a Letter of 
Gray to Dr. Clarke, A.i>. 1760. It is an incorrect form, and should 
rather be sulken ; it arose from misdividing the sb. sulken-ness as sulke- 
nness, by analogy with happi-ness from happy, &c. The sb. appears 
as a-swdkenesse, i.e. sloth, O. Eng. Horn. i. 83, 1 . 25 ; and is not un- 
common in AS., which also has the true old form of the adj. — .\S. 
solcen, orig. slothful, remiss ; in the comp, dsolcen, slothful, remiss, 
lazy, zElfric’s Homilie.s, ed. Thorpe, vol. i. p. 306, 1 . ii, p. 340, last 
line ; also ii. 220,1. 23, where it means ‘ disgusted.' The sb. dsolceti- 
nes IS quite a coninion word ; see >EIf. Horn. i. O02, 1 . 8, ii. 46, 1 . it, 
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iL 318, 1. 33, ii. 230, 1. 31 ; Thorpe, Diplomatarium, p. 340, 1. 13; 
the sense comes very near to that of mod. E. sulkiness. ‘ Accidiusus, 
vel tediosus, aso/ce;i ; * Voc. 190. 14. Another trace of AS. sdcen 
occurs in the comp, besolcen, used as a pp., with the sense of * stupe- 
fied; ’ Ailfred, tr. of Gregory’s Past Care, c. 35, ed. Sweet, p. 338, 
1. 3. p. We further know that sdcen was the pp. of a strong verb 
seolcan (pt. t. sealc, pp. sdcen), appearing in the comp, aseolcan (pt. t. 
asealc, pp. iisdcen), for which J.eo refers to Ailf. Hum. ii. 59a, the re- 
ference, unluckily, being wrong. We find the verb again, spelt 
asealcan, in Caedmon, cd. Grein, 3167 ; see Grein, i. 41. y. There 
is even a cognate OHigh G. word, viz. the verb arselhan, Graff, vi. 
3 1 6, where the iwefix ar- = AS. <£-. Thus the Teut. type is *selkan‘, 
from a base *selk-, answering to an Idg. base Sl^LG. 8. It is 
remarkable that the Skt. srj means ‘to let loose, abandon,* and the 
pp. srshia is * abandoned,’ which comes very near the sense of AS. 
solcen. Dor. sdki-ness, really for sulken^ness, as explained above. 
81^ Ettmiiller, j). 753, gives a form aswdcen, but the MS. has asolcen, 
Ei ber S cint. § ifi, p. 79, 1. 5 ; also asdcenysse, id. $ 34, p. 98, 1. l. 

SXJIiIiBN', gloomily angry, morose. (F.— I..) MY., sdein, solain, 
orig. merely ‘solitary,* then ‘hating company,* or morose, ns ex- 
plained in the I’rompt. Parv. * Soleyne of maners, or he that lovythe 
no cumpany, Solitarins \ * Pr. Parv. A mess of meat for one person 
was also called soleyne, as explained on the same page. ‘ By hym- 
self as a soleyne* i. e. a lonely person ; P. Plowman, B. xii. 205. In 
the Korn, of the Kose, 3896, solein means ‘ sullen,* but in Chancer, 
Book of the Duchess, 983, and Pari, of Foules, 607, it means 
‘ solitary ’ or ‘ lonely.’ — OF. solain, lonely, solitary, of which the only 
trace 1 find is in Roquefort, where solain is explained ns ‘ a portion 
served out to a religious person,’ a pittance, doubtless a ixirtion for 
one; so also in Ducange, s. v. solatium (5^. E. Miiller and Mahn 
cite Prov. solan, solitary. These Romance forms jircsuppose a 
Late L. *solnnus, solitary, hut it does not occur ; however, it is a mere 
extension from L. solus, sole, alone; see Sole. Cf. OF. soltain, 
solitary CBurguy), which answers, similarly, to a Late L. *sditanus. 
D or, s ullen-ly, -ness. 

SUlililT, to tarnish, spot, make dirty. (F. — L.) Shak. has sullieit. 
Sonnet 15 ; also the inhnitive form sully. Merry Wives, ii. 1. 103. 
[We also find the ME. solwed, soiled. Cursor Mundi, 1. 22491, spelt 
sullotoed in 1608 (Nares). From ME. solwen, spelt solwyn, sdowyn 
in Prompt. Parv., to soil, bemire ; from AS. solw-e, g., d., and 
acc. of solu, f., mire, by-form of AS. sol, mire (lielow). And also 
Mli. sulien\ whence sw/iV/^sulliclh, Owl and Nightingale, 1238; 
pp.yiM/«<f a: sullied, P. Plowman’s t-'reed, 753, Ancren Kiwle, p. 396, 
1. 1 . AS. syhan, to sully, defde with dirt or mud. * Sio sugu ni wile 
sylian on hire sole aifter O'lem 6e hio adwaigen biS’>^the sow will 
wallow [ lit. sully herself) in her mire after she is washed; iElfrcd, 
tr. of Gregory’s Past. Care, ed. Sweet, c. liv. p. 419, 1. 27. This 
form is from AS. sd, mire, mud, for which see the quotation 
above.-f-Swed. sola, to bemire; Dan. so/e, to bemire, side, sol, 
mire ; Goth, hisauljan, to sully, render impure ; G. suhlen, to sully, 
sichherum suhlen, to wallow, from suhle, slough, mire, MIIG. sd, 
mire. Cf. Norw. saula, mire.] p. Nevertheless, the modern verb 
to sully is a doublet of the earlier verb to soi7.«MF. souiller, * to soil, 
slurry, durty, smutch ; se souiller, (of a swine) to wallow in the 
mire ; ’ Cot. — OF. souil, for which see Soil (3). Doublet, soil (3). 

SULPHUR, brimstone. (1..) [ME. soul/re (an OF. form, cf.F. 
sou/re) ; Chaucer, Ho. of Fame, iii. 418.] In Spenser, F. Q. i. 5. 31. 
A term in alchemy, from L. sulphur, also spelt sulfur. Der. sulphur- 
e-ous, from L. sulphureus or sulfureus, adj. ; sulphur-ous, from F. 
sulphureux, * suliihurous,’ Cot., from L. adj. sulphurosus orsulfurosus ; 
also the coined words sulphur-ic, sulphur-et, sulphur-eti-ed, and sulph- 
ate (used for *sulphur-ate). 

SULTAH, an Eastern ruler, head of the Ottoman empire. (F.— 
Arab.) In Shale. Merch. Yen. ii. 1. 26. — F. sultan, *a sultan or 
souldan,' Cot. — Arab, sidtiin, victorious, also a ruler, prince; cf. 
sdtat, dominion ; Rich. Diet. pp. 843. 844. fi. The word occurs 
early, in the ME. form soudan, Chaucer, C. T. 4597 (B 177); this 
is from OF. soudan, souldan, both in Cotgrave, which are derived 
from the same Arab. word. Der. sultan-ess, with F. suffix; 
stdtan-a, Dryden, Kind Keejicr, i. i, from Ital. sultana, fern, of sultano, 
a s ulta n, from A rab, su ltan. 

SULTRY, SWELTRY, very hot and oppressive. (E.) Sdtry 
and sweltry, both in Phillips, ed. 1 706, are the same won! ; the latter 
being the fuller and older form. Shak. has sultry, Hamlet, v. 2. 101 ; 
also s«w//«r’</sc.'iused to exude by heat, Macb. iv. i. 8. *l'hc tee has 
passed into u ; cf. .so from AS. swd, and mod. £. sword, where the w 
IS entirely lost. The -y ( *- AS. -ig) is an adjectival suffix, and sweltr-y 
is short for swelter-y, formed from the verb to swelter, * Sweltrynge 
or swalterynge, or swonynge, Sincopa,* Prompt. Parv.; where the 
sense is ‘ a swooning with heat.* * Swalteryn for hete, or febylnesse, or 
other cawsys, or swownyn, Exalo, sincopizo,’ id. p. 481. p. Again, 


melter is a fremient. form (with the usual suffix -er) from ME. 
swelten, to die, also to swoon away or faint. * Swowe or swelte ’ — 
swoon or faint, P. Plowman, B. v. 154. From AS. swdtan, to die, 
Grein, ii. 505.4'Icel. svelta, to die, starve (pt. t. svalt, pi. sultu, pp. 
sdtinn ; Dan. suite ; Swed. svalta ; Goth, swiltan, to die. Cf. Icel. 
sultr, Dan. suit, hunger, famine; from the weak grade *swult'^*sult. 
Also OHG. schwelznn, to burn, to be consumed by fire or love. 
y. All from Teut. base *swelt-, to die ; prob. an extension of the 
liase *s%oel-, to bum, glow, be hot, from which the E. word has un- 
doubtedly received its present sense ; this appears in AS. swelan, to 
bum, MR swelen, swalen, prov. E. sweat, to waste away under the 
action of fire, allied to G. sekwelen, to bum slowly, sehwul, sultry, 
with the extended forms OHG. swilizo, heat, swilizon, to bum slowly ; 
Lith. swil~ti, to shine, bum. Dor. suUri-ness. 

SUM, the amount, whole of a thing, substance, total, summary, 
fulness. (F.— L.) ME. somme, Chaucer, C. T. 11537 (F 1335).— 
AF. summe, a sum. Vie de St. Auban, ed. Atkinson ; F. somme, * a 
summe of money,’ Cot. — L. summa, sum, chief part, amount ; orig. 
fern, of summus, highest, chief, principal. Summus stands for *sup- 
mus, uppermost, superl. form from *sup, old form of sub (cf. sup-er) ; 
the sense of ‘ under * and ‘ over ’ are curiously mixed ; see Sub-. 
Allied to Gk. Cira-rot, highest, with a different suffix. Brugmann, 
i. § 763. Der. sum, verb, ME. sommen, Trevisa, iii. 261, 1. 15. F. 
Sommer, from L. summare ; summ-at-ion, from F. sommation, * the 
summing of money,* Cot., due to L. summare; summ-ar-y, sb., 
answering to F. sommaire, ‘ a summary,’ Cot., from L. summiirium, 
a summary, epitome, which prcsupimscs an adj. *summarius; 
summary, aflj., answering to F. sommaire, adj., ‘ summary,’ Cot. ; 
summ-ar-i-ly, summ-ar-i-ness ; summ-ar-ise, a coined word. Also 
summ-it, q. v. And see supreme, sovereign, soprano. 

SUMACH, a tree. (F.— Span. — Arab.) ‘ Sumach or Sumack, a. 
kind of rank-smelling shrub that bears a black beriy made use of by 
curriers to dress their leather;* Phillips, ed. 1706. Spelt sumack, 
sumake, sumaque in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, with a similar definition. 

ME. sumac, Lanfrank, Cirurgie, p. 218, 1. 19.— F. sumac, formerly 
spelt sumach; Littr(!‘. — Span, zumn^t/e.- Arab, summaq, a sjiecies of 
shrub ; Rich. Diet. ]>. 847. Another Arab, name is samaqil (id.) ; 
this will account for another F. form sommail, noticed by I^ittre. 

SUMMER (1 ), the warmest season of the year. (£.) ME. somer, 
sumer (with one m), Chaucer, C. T. 396 (A 394). AS. sumor, 
sumer. Matt. xxiv. 32.+ Hu. zomer; IceL eumar; Dan. sommer; 
Swed. sommar; G. sommer; OH(j. sumar, fi. From a Tout, type 
*sum-rHs, m. (Franck) ; connected with Irish and OWelsh ham, W. 
haf, summer (the initial h standing, as usual, for s), Skt. samd, a 
year, Zend hama, summer. Brugmann, i. $ 436. Der. summer, verb, 
to pass th e sum mer, Isaiah, xviii. 6 ; summer-house, Amos, iii. 15. 

SXTMMER (s'), a Iream. (F. - Low L. - Gk.) See Suxupter. 

SUMMERSET, the same as Somersault, q.v. 

SUMMIT, highest point, top. (F. — L.) In Shak. Ilaml. i. 4. 70, 
iii. 3. ]8; K. Lear, iv. 6. 57. Caxton has sommete, Godfrey of 
Boloyne, p. 251,!. 31.— F. sommel, *ihc top,’ Cot. Dimin., with 
suffix -et, of OF. som, the top, es]). of a hill ; see Burguy, Littrd — 
L. summum, highest point, neut. of summits, highest; see Sum. 

SUMMON, to cite to apj^ear, call with authority. (F. — L.) *1116 
examples in the Glossary to Layamon, s. v. somnien, show that two 
distinct words were early confused, viz. AS. samnian, somnian, to 
collect together (a derivative verb from saman, together, from sam, 
together) and OF. somoner, semoner, mod. F. semondre. But since 
summons, sb., and summoner are both F. words, and the word to 
summon pro])erly belongs to the law-courts, we need only here con- 
sider the F. form. >\’e find let somony caused to attend, in Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 377, 1. 7739 ; and the word somne in Chaucer, C. T. 6943 
(D 1361), clearly refers to the mod. E. sense of summon, though its 
form would suit the AS. somnian equally well.— OF. somoner 
(Roquefort), in which form it is rare, having been early corrupted to 
semoner or semondre, Cotgrave gives F. semondre, ‘ to bid, invite, 
summon, warn, cite.’ Littr6 gives an iith-cent. example of the 
form summer i and Roquefort gives an excellent example in which 
the OF. somoner is used with the orig. sense of * to admonish,’ the 
word somonoit being used to translate L. admoniret ; Dial, de Saint 
Gr^goire, liv. a. chap. 5. Cf. Prov. somonre, to summon, a common 
word (Bartsch). — L. summonere, to remind privily. — L. nmi- (for 
sub before m) ; and monere, to advise ; see Sub- and Monitioil. 
Der. summon-er, ME. sompnour, Chaucer, C. T. 625 (represented by 
mod. E. Sumner as a proper name), also somonour, P. Plowman, 
B. iii. 133 (footnote), from the AF. sumenour. Laws of Will. I. { 47, 

MF. semonneur, ‘asummoner, citer, apparitor,' Cot. Also sum- 
mons, ME. somouns, Allit. Morte Arthure, 91, from the AF. somonse, 
f. Stat. Realm, i. 39 (1295), MF. semonce, *a warning, citation, 
summons,’ Cot ; Littrd explains that the F. semonce, formerly semonse 
{somonse), is the fcm. of semons (somons), the pp. of semondre (so- 
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mondre), to summon. Cf. Prov. somonsa, a summons, cited by Littre ; 
we also find Prov. somos, somosta, semosia used in the same sense. 
^ Thus the s at the end of summons is not due to the L. sum- 
moneas, .as some have supposed. 

SUMPITAN, a blow-pipe. (Malay.) Malay sumpitan. — Malay 
.si/in/J ^ (also m enyumpit) , to blow ; with suffix -a«. 

SUMPTER, a horse for carrying burdens, a pack-horse. (F.— 
Late L. — Gk.) Two forms of the word were once in use, viz. ME. 
someKf King Alisaunder, 850, and sumpter, id. 6023. The former, 
once the commoner form, is now lost ; but it is necessary to ex- 

! >lain it first. 1. From OF. somier,somtnier (I’urguy), a pack-horse; 
ormed, with suffix -ter of the agent, from OF. somme, some, saume, 
sums, a pack, burden. [Cotgrave gives OF. sommier, * a sumpter- 
horse, also the piece of timber called a summer.’] ~ Late L. salma, 
corrupt form of mf^ma, a pack, burden ; whence sagtnarius, salmarius, 
a pack-hor.se (>F. .«ommiVr). » Gk. cayfta, a pack-saddle. »Gk. 
a&TTtiv (^—*aaK-yeiy, fut. <rufo;), to pack, put a burden on a horse, 
fasten on a load, orig. to fasten. Allied to Gk. a&yij, housings, 
aayos, a soldier’s cloak. 2. The etymology of sumpter is similar ; 
it orig. meant, not the horse, but the horse’s driver; and such is the 
sense in King Alisaunder, 6023, whc:re the sumplers are reckoned 
among the squires and guides belonging to an army. Hence, also, 
the mod. IC. sumpter-horse, i. e. a baggage-carrier’s horse, the addi- 
tion of horse being necessary to the sense, Avhereas the ME. somer 
was used alone, in the same sense. Sumpter is, accordingly, from 
OF. sommelier, a ])ackhorse-drivcr (Roquefort). This answers to a 
Low L. *sagniatririus, not found, but formed from the Gk. aayitar-, 
the true stem of oAy/ui, just as sagmarius is formed from aiy/ta. 
3 . The E. word summer, noticed by Cotgrave (above) as meaning ‘ a 
beam,’ is worth notice. It occurs in Harbour’s linice, xvii. 696, and 
is given in Ilalliwell ; being so called from its bearing a great burden 
or weight; cf. Norman dial, sommier, a summer (DumcTil). lienee 
also the E. breast-summer (gen. pronounced bresmmer), defined in 
Webster as ‘a summer or beam placed breast-wise to supixrrt a 
superincumbent wall.’ tter *Notc that sumpter in K. Lear, ii. 4. 219, 
docs not mean * a paekhorse,’ but a packhorse-driver. 
SUMPTUARY, relating to exiienscs. (T..) In Cotgrave, to 
translate E. somptuaire. ] t is rather bjiglished from L. sumptuarius, 
belonging to expenses, than borrowed from French. Formed, with 
suffix -orius, from sumpiu-, dccl. stem of sumpius, ex[)cuse, cost ; see 
Sumptuous. 

SUMPTUOUS, expensive, costly. (F. -L.) ‘ Sumptuous ex- 
penses of the meane peojde; ’ Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Ilelth, b. ii. 
c. 28. — F. srmptueux, ’sumptuous,’ Cot. — 1 .. sumptuosus, costly. >^ 1 .. 
sump/M-, dccl. stem of sumptus, expense, cost.«-L. sumptus, pp. of 
sumere, to lake, sjiend, consume. Sumere {*sups-emere) is a 

derivative of enure, to buy, orig. to lake. Hrugmann, i. § 240. See 
S ub- an d Example. Der. sumptuous-ly, -ness. 

SUN, the celestial body which is the source of light and heat. 
(E.) ME. sonne, two syllables, Chaucer, T. 7. AS. AMnnr, a 
fern, sb., Exod. xvi. 21, xvii. 12 (common). -f-lbi. zou, fem. sb.; Icel. 
suuna, fem., only in poetry, the coinmon word being sol ; G. sontu, 
fcm., OUG. sunna ; Goth, sunna, inasc., shhho, fem. p. The Tcut. 
type is *sunnoH; fcm. Here -non is a suffix (as in Teut. *ster-non-, 
a star) ; and the base *sun- is the weak grade of a root *swen, which 
is prob. allied to the root *sau, *sh, ‘to shine,’ whence Goth. 
sau-il, L. so-I, the sun, Icel. sb-l, the sun. See Solar. Der. sun, 
verb ; sun-beam, AS. sunnebeam ; sun-burnt ; sun-rise, X{)clt sotme ryse 
in ralsgravc; sun-set, sjjelt sonne sette in ralsgravc, ONorthumb. 
.AUfi-»e/, Matt. xxiv. 27 (1 .indisfarne MS.). A\so Sun-day, AS. sunnan 
dag. Mi, ‘ day of the sun,* where sunnan is the gen. case. Other com- 
pounds are sun-;fish, -flower, -shine, -strtdie, sunn-y, sun-less, sun-ward ; 
and see south. 

SUNDER, to ]>art, divide. (E.) ME. suudren, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 270, bast line. A.S. sundrinn, gesundrian, Grein, i. 459 ; also 
syndrian, in comp, usyndrian. Matt. x. 35; lit. ‘to put asunder.’ — 
As. sundor, adv., asunder, Grein, ii. 495.«^lcol. sundra, to sunder, 
from sundr, adv., asunder; Dan. 'ondre, to sunder, from sender, 
ady. ; Swed. sbndra, fioin sbnder, adv. ; G. sondern, from sonder, 
adj., separate. And cf. Goth, sundro, adv., separately; zander, 
conj., but. p. All allied to Gk. d-rep (for *s»nter), without, Skt. 
san-utar, aside, far from (Macdoncll) ; so that -der in sun-tier, adv., is 
a suffix. Further allied to Olrish sain, separate, L. sin-e, without. 
Brugmann, i. 500. Der. asunder, q. v. ; sundr-y, adj., se|)aratc, 
hence several, divers, ME. sundry, sondry, Chaucer, C. T. 4(101 
(B 181), from AS. syndrig, Luke, iv. 40, for *sunderig, and formed 
wi th su ffix -ig (mod. E. -y) from sundor, adv., os above. 

SUP, to imbibe, as a liquid, gradually ; also, to eat a supper. (E.) 
Once a strong verb ; the short u is prob. due to association with 
supptr, q. v. ME. swpen, P. Plowman, H. ii. 96, vi. 220. A.S. supan 
(strong verb, pt, t. siopt pi* supon, pp. sopen), iElfrcd, tr. of Gregory’s 


Past. Care, c. 58, ed. Sweet, p. 447, 1 . i.+Du. zuipen ; Low G. supen ; 
Icel. siipa (pt. t. saup, pp. sopinn); Swed. supa ; OHG. su/an. 
B. All from Teut. type *supan- (pt. t. saup, pp. supanaz), to drink in, 
sup uj). Partly from OF. souper, to sup ; it makes but slight 

difference. Der. sup, sb., sop, sip ; also soup, q. v., supp-er, q. v. 

SUPER-, preflx, above. (L.) L. super, above, prep. ; orig. a 
comparative form of *sup, orig. form of s»fr ; see Bub-. Orig. a loca- 
tive case of st/perus, adj., upper (for s-uperus, where s- is a weak form 
of ex) ; whence Superior.+Gk. bwip, above ; orig. a locative 
case of vnepos, upper, comparative from bw 6 (E. hypo-) ; see Hyper-, 
Hypo-; allied to Skt. upari, above, locative of Vedic upara-, 
compar. of upa, near, close to, under. See Over. Der. super-ior, 
supreme, in-super-able ; super-b, super-n-td. Doublet, hyper-, prefix. 
And see prefix. 

SUPERABOUND, to be more than enough. (P*. — L.) In 
Cotgrave; and Howell, Famil. I.etters, b. iv. let. 39, § 3.-F. super- 
abonder, ‘to superabound,’ Cot. — L. superabundare, to be vc^ 
abundant. — L. super and nbundtire; sec Super- and Abound. 
Der. superabundance, from P'. super abondance, ‘ superabundance,* Cot., 
I., superabundantia ; also superabundant, adj., from the stem of the L. 
pr es, p art.; superabundant-ly. 

BTTPEBADD, to add over and above. (L.) In Phillips, cd. 
1706; and earlier, see Richardson. — L. superaddere \ see Super- 
and Add. P er, su peradtlit-ion (not in Cotgrave). 
SUPERANNUATE, to disqualify by length of years. (L.) 
Bacon has SHj>erannate t=-iQ live beyond the year, used of annual 
plants ; Nat Hist $ 448. This is citetl by Richardson, who mis- 
spells it Howell has ‘ superannuated virgin ; ’ P'amil. Letters, vol. i. 
let 12; A. D. 1619. Blount, ed. 1674, superannate and 

superannuate. An ill-coined word, prob. suggested by annu-al, annu- 
ity ; Bacon’s superannate is countenanced by Late L. superannutus, 
that has lived beyond a year ; hence F. suranner, ‘ to passe or exceed 
the compa.ss of a year ; also, to wax very old ; ’ Cot. Thus super- 
annuate is for superannate ; coined from super, above, and annus, a 
ye ar. See Super- ami Annual. Der. superannuat-ion. 
SUPERB, proud, magnificent. (P\ — L.) (^ite a late word ; in 
Prior, Alma, c. i. 1 . 383.— F. superbe, ‘proud;* Cot. — L. superbutn, 
acc. of .sMprr&Ms, proud. p. Lit. *one who thinks himself (or is) 
above others ; ’ for *super‘fu-os, * being above,’ from super, above, 
and /«-, as in L. fu-l, I was. Brugmann, ii. § 4. See Super-, 
Der. superb -ly. 

SUPERCARGO, on officer in a merchant-ship. (I.. ; and Span. 

— C.) ‘ Supercargo, a person employed by the owners of a ship to 
go a voyage, to oversee the cargo,* &e. ; Phdlips, cd. 1 706. Partially 
translated from Span, schrecargo, a supercargo, by substituting I.. 
super for Span, sobre, which is the Span, form c»f the same wonl. 
See Super- and Cargo. 

BUFERCHiIOUB, disdainful. (L.) ‘ Supercilious air ; ’ Ben Jon- 
son, Underw'oods, xxxii (Epistle to a Friend, Ma.ster Colby), 1 . 19. 
Coined with suffix -ous (F. -rt/x, L. -bsus) from L. supercili-um, (1) an 
eyebrow, (2) pride, haughtiness, ns exjiressed by raising the eyebrows. 
— L. super, above; and cilium, an eyelid, perhaps allied to Gk. rd 
«;Aa, the parts under the eyes (Prellwitz). Der. supercilious-ly, 
-ness. 

SUPEREM 1 N ENT, excellent almve others. (L.) In Chap- 
man, Ir. of Homer, Odys. b. vi. 1. 305.— L. superSminent-, stem of 
prcsj)art. of supereminere, to be eminent above others. See Buper- 
and Eminent. Der. supereminence, from MF. supereminence, ‘ super- 
e minence ,’ Cot., from L. supereminentia. 

SUPEREROGATION, doing more than duty requires. (L.) 
‘Works of supererogation;* Articles of Religion, Art. 14 (1562). 
From I.Ate L. supererogiitio, that which is done beyond what is due. 

— L. sHpererogdre, to pay out beyond what is expected. — L. super, 

above, beyond; e, out; and rogdre, to ask. The L. erogdre lay 
out, expend money (lit. to ask out, require). See Super-, E-, and 
Rogation. 

BUFEREXCELIiENT, very excellent. (L.; and F.-L.) 
Used by Spenser in a postscript to a letter to G. Harvey (R.). — L. 
super, above; and MF. excellent; see Super- and Hcoellent. 
SUPERFICIES, the surface of a thing. (L.) In Minshen, ed. 

I 1627; in Cotgrave, to translate F. supeiflcie and surface. ^L. 

I supei^cies, upper face, surface. — L. super-, above; and /anas, a face; 
see Super- and Faoe. Der. superfld-al, in Lydgate, Assembly of 
the Gods, 1 . 538, from V.superflciel, ‘ superficialT,’ Cot., from I* 
superflcialis ; superflci-al-ly, -ness ; also superflci-al-i-ty, spelt super- 
flcialyte in Palsgrave, from MF. superflcialitf, recorded by Palsgrave, 
i Dou Met , surface. 

BUPERii'jLNE, extremely fine. (L. ; and F.-L.) ‘Many 
inuentions are so superfine;* Gascoigne, Works, ed. Hazlitt, i. 500; 
also in Steel Glas, &c., cd. Arber, p. 31. Coined from super and 
fine; see Super- and Pine (1). 
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BUPfiRFLUOUB, excessive. (L.) * A mpirfiuous abundaunce ; ' 
Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. iii. c. i. [Palsgrave gives mperflu* 
as an £. word, from F. superflu, superfluous.] Englished from L. 
superfluus, overflowing. — L. super, over; and fluere, to flow; see 
Buper- and Fluent. Der. superfluously ; superflu-i-ty, ME. super- 
fluite, Gower, C. A. ii. aoi, bk. v. 2217, from F. superfluity, ‘super- 
flui^,* Cot., from L. acc. superfluita 4 em, 

BITFFRHUMAN, more than human. (L. ; auf/ F.—L.) Spelt 
sj^rhumane in Phillips, ed. 1706. Coined from Buper- and 
auman. 

BUFERIHFOBE, BUFERmCUMBENT, BUFEBIN- 
DUCE ; see Buper- and Impose, Inoumbent, Induce. 

BUFEBINTENDEIfT, an overseer. (F. — 1 ..) In Minsheu, 
ed. 1627. — MF. sMpertntendan/, ‘a superintendent,* Cot. — L. super- 
intendent-, stem of pres. part, of superinteudere, to superintend. »I.. 
super, over, above ; and intendere, to attend to, apply the mind. See 
Buper- and Intend. [ The verb superintemi is directly from the 
lAtin.] Der. superintendence, from MF. superin tendance, * a super- 
intendency,’ Cot. 

BUFEKIOR, higher in rank, &c. (F.— L.) Now spelt so as to 
resemble Latin ; spelt superyour in Palsgrave ; superior in Caxton, 
Golden Legend, Adam, § 6. — MF. superieur, ‘ superiour,* Cot. — L. 
superiurem, acc. of superior, higher, comp, of superus, high, which is 
itself an old comp, form from suh (orig. *sup'). Hence sup-er-ior is a 
doMe comj)arativc ; see Buper- and Sub-. Der. superior-i-ty, from 
MF. supe riorite, ‘superiority,’ Cot., from Late L. acc. superioritatem. 

BUFERliATIvE, superior, extreme, supreme. (F.— L.) In 
Minsheu, etl. 1627; and in Palsgrave, p. xxviii. — F. superlatif, 
‘superlative,’ Cot. — L. supcrlntiuus, superlative, as a gram, term.— 
L. sw/>er/«;/-i«, excessive ; with suflix -iuus, lit. ‘ carried beyond,’ ex- 
aggerated.— L. super, beyond; and latus, carried, orlx)me. Latus<^ 
*tlatm ; see Super- .and Tolerate. Der. superlative-Iy. 

SUFERlTAIi, placed above, heavenly. (F. — L.) ‘Supernal 
judge ; ’ K. John, ii. 112. — MF. supernel, ‘ supernail,’ Cot. As if from 
Late L. *supemalis, not in n.se; fonned with suflix -dlis from supern- 
us, ui)per, extended by help of .suflix -nus from super, above ; see 
Super-. 

SUPERlfATURAlj, miraculous. (F. — L.) In Macb. i. 3. 130; 
and in Palsgrave. — MF. .sM/»erna/i/re/, ‘ superiwUirall ; ’ Cot. See 
Super- and Ifatural. Der. supernaturaUly. 

SUPERNUMERARY, above the necessary number. (F. - L.) 
In Cotgrave. — M K. supernumernire, ‘ supernumerary,’ Cot. — L. super- 
numerarius, excessive in numlicr. — L. .s«/»er, beyond; .and numer-ns, 
number ; see Buper- and Number. 

SUPERSCRIPTION, something written above or without. 
(F.— L.) ME. superscriptioun, llenrysoun. Test. ofCreseide, L 604. 
— MF. superscription, ‘a superscription;’ Cot, —Late L. superscripiiu- 
nem, acc. of sM/’erscri/)/io, a writing above, Luke, xxiii. 38 (Vulg.) ; cf. 
superscriptus, pp. ol superscr there, to write above. — 1.. super, above; 
and scrlbere, to write ; see Super- and Soribe. ^ I'he verb 
superscribe is coined directly from 1 .. superscrlbere. 

SUPERSEDE, to displace by something else, to come in place 
of something else. tF.— L.) The word has much changed its 
meaning, both in I., and E. Supersede in old authors means to de- 
sist, forbear, stay proceedings, &c. Thus Rich, quotes from the 
State Trials, 19 lien. VIII, an. 1528 : * He [Hen. vlll] desired the 
bishop of Paris to certify Francis, that if the Pope would supersede 
from executing his sentence, until he had inditTcrent [importialj 
judges sent who might hear the business, he would also supersede 
from the execution of what he was deliberated to do in withdrawing 
his obedience from the Roman see.' ‘ Supersede, to suspend, demurr, 
put off or stop an affair or proceeding, to countermand ; ’ Phillips. 
Thus, the sense was to stay a proceeding, whence, by an easy 
transition, to substitute some other proceeding for it. A writ of 
supersedeas is, in some cases, a writ to stay proceedings, and is men- 
tioned in Plowman, C. iii. 187, or which see my note.— OF, 
superseder, snperceder ^mod. F. supersider), 'to surcease, leave off. 
give over;’ Cot. — L. supersedere, pp. lit. to sit upon, 

also to preside over, to forbear, refrain, desist from.— L. super, 
above; and sedere, cognate with £. sit. See Super- and Sit. 
Der. supersession, from MF. supersession, * a surceasing, giving over, 
the suspension of an accom])! upon the accomptant’s humble suit;' 
Cot. — L. *supersessioneTtt, acc. of *supersesiio, not used, but regularly 
fo rmed like supersessus, pp. of supersedere. Doublet, surcease, q. v. 
BUFEi^TITION, excessivencss in religions worship or l^lief. 
'F.— L.) Skelton has supersficyons, s. pi., Philip Sjairowe, 1 . X350 ; 
;he adj. superstitious occurs in Acts, xvii. 22, in the Uibleof 1351 and 
n the A. V. ; also, spelt superstieious, in Lydgate, Storie of Iliebes, 
3t. iii. How the bishop Amphiomx, &c.— F. superstition, 'supersti- 
ion;’ Cot. — L. superstitionem, acc. of superstitio, a standing still 
)ver or near a thing, amazement, wonder, dread, religious scruple.— 


L. superstit-, stem of superstes, one who stands near, a witness.— L. 
super, near, above ; and statum, supine of stare, to stand, which is 
cognate with K stand. See Super- and Stand. Dor, wperstiti- 
ous, as above, from F. superstitieux, * superstitions,' Cot., from L. adj. 
superstifiusus ; superstiti-ous-ly. 

SUPERSTRUCTURE, the upper part of a building. (L.) 
' In som places, as in Amsterdam, the foundation costs more than 
the superstructure',* Howell, Famil. Letters, vol. i. sect. 2. let. 1 $, 
M ay 1, 162a. From Super- and Structure. 

B uPEkVENE, to occur or happen in consequence of, to oc- 
cur, happen. (L.) ‘Supervening follies ; ’ Bp. Taylor, vol. i. ser. J a 
(R.).— L. superuenire, to come upon or over, to come upon, to 
follow; pp. superuenius.^ 1 .. super, over, upon, near; and uenire, to 
come, cognate with K come. .See Buper- and Venture or 
Come. Der. supervent-ion, regularly formed like the pp. supers 
uentus. 

SUPERVISE, to inspect, oversee. (L.) In Shak. I.. I.. L. iv. 2. 
1.15* •■L* sw/**^^* above; and uts^rr, to sur^, formed from uis-um, 
supine of uidere, to sec. See Super- and visit or Vision. Der. 
sujtervise, ab., llamlet, v. 2. 23; supervis-or, Oth. iii. 3. 395 (First 
Quar to] ; stip ervis-ion, ibid. (Folio editions) ; supervis-al. 

SUPINE, lying on one’s back, lazy. (L.) Sir T. Browne has 
supinity, Vulg. Errors, b. i. c. 5, § 3. ‘Supine felicity;’ Dryden, 
Astnea, 107. As a term in grammar; Palsgrave, p. xxxvii. — L. 
supinus, backward, lying on on^s back ; extended, with suflix -tnus, 
from *sup, orig. form of sub, under, below ; hence, downward. Cf. 
sup-er, from the same source. So also Gk. f/irrior, bent backwards, 
backward, lying on one’s back, from vvo, under. See Sub-. Der. 
supine, sb., as a grammatical term, L. supinum, of which the applied 
sense is not very obvious (perhaps positive, absolute, like Gk. Berinoy, 
al^olutc, as applied to verbal forms); supine-ly, supine-ness •, also 
su pin-i-ty, a s almve, prob. obsolete. 

SUPPER, a meal at the close of a day. (F. — Teut.) ME. soper, 
super’, spelt sup^, Havelok, 176a. — OF. soper, super, later soujer, 

‘ a sup})cr ; ' C'ot. It is the infin. mood used as a substantive, 
exactly ns in the case of dinner. — OF. soper, super, later souper, to 
sup, to cat a meal of bread sopped in gravy, &e. [Cf. OF. sope, soupe, 
later soupe, ‘a sop, a piece of bread in broth, also pottage or broth, 
wherein them is store of sops or sippets,’ Cot.] — Low G. supen, to 
sup or sip up ; Icel. supa, Swed. supa, to sup ; cognate with E. Bup, 

q. V. 

SUPPXiANT, to take the place of, displace, undermine. (F. — 
L.) MIL supplanten, Gower, C. A. i. 239, bk. ii. 2369. — F. sup- 
planter, ‘ to supplant, root or trip up; ’ Cot.— L. supplantare, to put 
something under the sole of the foot, to trip up the heels, overthrow. 
— L. sup- (sub) ; and planta, the sole of the foot, also a plant. See 
Sub- and Plant. Der. supplant-er, spelt supplantour, in Gower, 
C. A. i . 261, bk. ii. 3024. 

SUPPIjE, plLmt, lithe, fawning. (F.-L.) ME. souple, Chau- 
cer, C. T. 203; Rob. of Glonc. p. 223, 1 . 4577. — F. souple, spelt 
soupple in Cotgrave, who explains it by ‘ supple, limber, tender, 
pliant.’— L. supplicem, acc. of supplex, in the old orig. sense of 
‘ l)cnding under,' hence submissive, which is the usual sense in 
Latin. The OF. soplier, vb., also kept the orig. sense, though the 
classical L. snpplicdre only means to beseech ; hence Cotgrave has 
* sousplii, bent or bowed underneath, subject unto.' fi. The for- 
mation of souple from supplicem is precisely like that of E. double 
from duplicem, treble from triplicem, ample from simplicem. y. The 
L. supplex is from sttp- [sub) and the base plic-, as seen in pUc-dre, to 
fol d. See Bu b- and Ply ; also Supplicate. Der. supple-ness. 

BUPPTiEMENT, that which supplies, an addition. (F. — L.) 
In Skelton, Garl. of Laurcll, 415. — F. suppltment, 'a supplement;' 
Cot.— L. supplementwn, a supplement, Ailing up. — L. .mpp/e-re, to 
fill up; with suffix -mm-tom.- L. sup- (8»6),up; and p/ere, to fill; 
se e Su pply. Der. supplement-al, supplement-ar-y. 

SUPPLIANT, entreating earnestly. (F.-L.) In Rich. II, v. 
3. 75. — F. suppliant, 'suppliant;' Col.; pres.pt. of sttppdier, 'humbly 
to pray,' id. — L. supplieare, to supplicate ; see Supplicate. 
Dou blet, supplicant. 

SUPPLICATE, to entreat. (L.) In Blount, ed. 1674; it 
seems to be quite a late word, though supplication, spelt supplicacion, 
is in Gower, C. A. iii. 348, bk. viii. 2184, and supplicant in Shak. 
Complaint, 276.— L. sup^iedt-us, pp. of supplieare, to supplicate.- 
^ supplic-, stem of supplex, bending under or down, hence beseech- 
ing, suppliant; see Supple. Der. supplic-ant, from the stem of 
the pres. pt. of supplieare ; sup/licat-or-y ; supplicat-ion (as above), 
from F. supplication, 'a supplication,' Cot., from L. acc. suppliedtionem. 
Al so su p^iant, q.v. 

SUPPLY, to fill up a deficiency. (F. — L.) In Shak. Tw. Nt. 
i. I. 38. I.evins (157°) ^Hs it sttpploy, and Huloet has supploye; 
Palsgrave has sHp/Jye.-OF. supploier’, F. supplier, ‘to siip])ly;’ 
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Cot.— L. supptire, to fill iip.-L. *«/- (swfe), up ; and^rrr, to fill; 
see Bub- and Plenary. Der. supply ^ sb., Hamlet, ii. a. 24 ; and 

see yup ple-ment. 

SUPPORT, to endure, sustain. (F. — L.) MF.. supporten, 
Wyclif, a Cor. xi. 1. — F. supporter^ ‘to support;' Cot. — L. sup- 
porlare^ to carry, bring, or convey to a place; in Late L., to endure, 
sustain. —L. sup- (sub), near; and portare, to carry; see Sub- and 
Port (1). Der. suppnri, sb., ME. support, Gower, C. A. iii. 193, 
bk. vii. 3207, from F. support, ‘ a snp])Ort,’ Cot. ; support-er, support- 
able, support-ahl-y. 

SU]^OS£, to assume as true, imagine. (F. — L. and Gk.) ME. 
supposen, Chaucer, C. T. 6368 (D 786). — F. supposer, ‘ to suppone, 
to put, lay, or set under, to suborn, forge ; also to suppose, imagine ; * 
Cot. — F. sup-, prefix<I.. sup~ (.sk 6), prefix, under; and F. poser, to 
place, put. Thus the orig. sense is ‘ to lay under, put under,' hence 
to substitute, forge, counterfeit ; all of which are senses of I... sup- 
piinere. The F. poser is not from L. ponere, but from Gk., 

though it (with all its compounds) took up the sciises of L. ponere. 
See further under Pose ; and note Cotgrave’s use of the verb to 
suppone, now obsolete. Der. suppos-er, suppos-able ; but not sup- 
posit inn, q .v. 

SUFFOSITIOlir, an assumption, thing supposed. (F.— L.) In 
Shak. Merch. Vcn. i. 3. 18. —F. supposition, omitted by Cotgrave, but 
in use in the 14th cent. (Littr^\ — L. supposiiidnetn, acc. tif suppositio, 
properly ‘ a substitution,' but exteiuied in meaning according to the 
exten.sion of meaning of tlie verb supponere (pp. suppositus) from 
which it is derived.- 1.. sup- (sub), under, near; and ponere, to 
place; sec Sub- and PoBition. Der. supposit-it-i-ous, spurious, 
substituted, from L. suppositicius, formed with suflix -ie-i-us from 
supposit-, stem of pp. of supponere, of which one sense was ‘ to suli- 
stitutc.’ Also suppnsit-or-y, as in ‘ suppositoryes are used where the 
pacyent is wcake,’ Sir T. IClyot, Castel of Helth, b. iii. c. 5, from 
L. suppositdrius, that which is placed underneath. (Sec note on 
Suppose.') 

SUPPRESS, to crush, keep in, retain, conceal. (L.) The in- 
stance of suppressed, cited by Rich, from T.ydgate, Storie of Thebes, 
pt. ii. The Answer of Ethioclcs, is not to the point ; it is clearly an 
error for For the verb suppress, see Palsgrave.— L. «/p- 

pressus, pp. of supprimere, to press under, s^press. — L. sup- (sub), 
under ; and premere, to pres.s ; sec Sub- and Press. Der. suppress- 
or, L. suppressor ; suppress-ion, iirinted supression in Sir T. More, 
p. 250 f, from F. suppression, * suppression,' Cot., from L. acc. «»/- 
press iunem . Also suppress-ive, a coined word. 

SUPPURATE, to gather pus or matter underneath. (L.) In 
Miiisheu, ed. 1627. — L. suppuratus, pp. of suppurare, to gather pu.s 
underneath.— L. sup- (sub), beneath; and pur-, decl. sb'in of pus, 
matter ; see Bub- and Pus. Der. suppurat-ion, from F. suppura- 
tion, ‘ a suppuration,’ C’.ot., from L. acc. suppurutidnem ; suppurat-ive, 
adj., from F. suppuratif, * suppurative,’ Cot., a coined word. 
SUPRA-, prefix, above. (L.) 1 .. supra-, prefix; from supra, 

adv. and prej)., short for superd, the orig. form, Lucretius, iv. 674 ; 
orig. abl. few. of superus, adj., above. — L. super, above ; see Super-, 
SUD-. 

SUPRAMUN^DAISTE, situate above the world. (I..) *Supra- 
munilane deities;’ Watcrland, 'Works, i. 86 (K.) ; and in Blount, cd. 
1674. A coined word ; from Supra- and Mundane. ^ Simi- 
larly formed is supralapsarian, antecedent to the fall, from supra, 
above, and laps-um, acc. of laps-us, a fall ; with sulTix -arian ; see 
Lapse. 

S'UPREME, greatest, most excellent. (F.— L.) Accented 
supreme. Cor. iii. i. no; usually supreme, K. John, iii. l. 153. — F. 
supreme, omitted by Cotgrave, but in use in the 16th cent. (Littre) ; 
now written supreme. — L. supremus, supreme, highest. Formal 
with superl. suffix -mus from *supre-, an adverb allied to L. sttper, 
above. Brugmann, ii. § 75. See Super-. Der. supreme-ly; also 
suprem-n-cy, K. John, iii. i. 156 (cf. F. supranatie, Littre, not in Cot- 
grave), a word arbitrarily formed on the model of primacy (OF. 
primacie, Ijite L, primatia) from primate. 

SUR- (i), prfix. (L.) For sub- before r following; see Bub-. 
O nly in sur-reptitious and sur-rogate. 

B'UR- (2), prefix. (K.— L.) F. sur, prc2>., contr. from L. super, 
upon, above. Exx. sur-cease, sur-charge, sur-face, &c. 
SURCEASE, to cease, to cause to cease. (F. — L.) It is obvious, 
from the usual spelling, that this word is popularly supposed to lie 
allied to eense, with which it has no etymological connexion. It is 
a corruption of si/rsis or sursise, and is etymologically allied to 
supersede. It was very likely iiiisnndcrstuod from the iirst, yet 
Fabyaii spells the word with s for c, correctly. * By whiche reason 
the kyngdome of Mercia surseased, that had contynued from their 
firste icy^e ; ' Fabyan, Chron. c. 171, $ 5. ‘To sursese and leve of’ 
[leave oflj ; Fasten Letters, i. 390. p. But the verb is really due 


to the sb. surcease, a delay, cessation, which was in use as a law- 
term, and prob. of some antiquity in this use, though I do not know 
where to find an early £. example. It occurs in Sliak. Macb. 
i. 7. 4, and (according to Richardson) in Bacon, Of Church Con- 
troversies; Nares cites an example from Danett's tr. of Comines 
(published in 1596 and t6oo).- AF. sursise, a surcease , * Ki le cri 
orat e sursera, la sursise ennera li rei amend;' in Latin, *qui, 
clamore audito, insequi suiiersederit, de sursisa ergaregem emendet;* 
I.aws of Will. I, $50; F. sttrsis, masc., sursise, fern., ‘surceased, 
intermitted ; ’ Cot. l.ittri quotes ‘ pendant ce sursis ' = during this 
delay, from Segur, Hist, de Nap. x. a. Sursis is the pp. of AF. 
surseer (pr. pi. suhj. surseis-ent), Stat. Realm, i. 49, 300; MF. 
surseoir, ‘ to surcease, pawse, intermit, le.ave off, give over, delay or 
stay for a time,' Cot. — L. supersedere, to preside over, also to for- 
bear, refrain, desist from, omit ; see Supersede. The word also 
apjiears in F. as supersider, siielt also supereeder in Cotgrave, and 
explained by ‘to surcease, leave off, give over.' This shows that 
not only was surcease wrongly connected in the popular mind with 
cease, but that, even in F., supersider was similarly connected with 
L. eedere, from which cease is derived. Der. surcease, sb., really the 
ol der w ord, as shown above. 

SURCHARQE, an over-load. (F.— L.) ‘A surcharge, or 
greater charge;' Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 228. — AF. surcharge, Year- 
books of Edw. I. I. ^04-5, p. 45 ; F. surcharge, ‘ a surcharge, or a 
new charge ; * Cot. — 1 *'. sur, from L. super, over ; and charge, a load ; 
.see Sur- (2) and Charge. Der. surcharge, vb., from F. surcharger, 
‘ to surcharge ; ’ Cot. 

SURCDIGIiE, a girth for a horse, a girdle. (F. — L.) ‘Sur- 
senglys and crowjiers ’ [crupi>crs] ; Malory, Morte Arlhure, bk. vii. 
ch. 16; leaf 119, back. — OF. sourcengle, surcengle (Godefroy), MF. 
sursaugle, ‘ a sursengle, or long girth ; ’ Cot. — F. sur-, above ; and 
OF. eengle, ‘a girth,* Cot. — L. sw^r, .above; and cingula, a liell. 
See Sur- and Shingles. 

SURCOAT, an outer garment. (F. — L. and G.) ME. surcote, 
Chaucer, C. T. A 617. — AF. surcote, Liber Custumarum, ]). 22O. 
See Sur- (2) and Coat. 

SURD, inexpressible by a rational number or having no rational 
rout. (L.) Cotgrave translates nombre sourd by ‘a surd numlier.’ 
A term in mathematics, ecjuivnlent to irrational, in the math, sense. — 
I^. surdus, de.af; hence, deaf to reason, irrational. 7 'he word i.s 
frequently applied to colours, when it means dim, indistinct, dull ; 
thus surdus co/orcra dim colour, Pliny, Nat. Hist. b. xxxvii. c. 5. 
So likewise I<.5orcfrrei^ to bt^lirty. See Sordid. Brugmann, i. $ 362. 
P er, su rd, adj., irrational; absurd, q.v. 

SURE, certain, secure. (F. — 1 ..) See Trench, Select Glossary. 
ME. sur, Will, of Palcrne, 973 ; seur, Seven Sages, ed. Weber, 2033. 
—OF. sur, seUr, oldest form segur (Burguy) ; mod. F. sur. — L. securus, 
secure, sure; see Secure. Der. sure, adv., sure-ly; sure-ty, ME. 
seurte, W'ill. of Palerne, I (63, also seurtee, Chaucer, C. 7 \ 4663 
(B 243), from OF. seurte, segurtet, from L. acc. securitatem. licncc 
su re-ti- ship, Prov. xi. 15. Doublets, secure, sicker. 

BURE, the foam made by the rush of waves on the shore. (E.) 
This is a difficult word, being disguised by a false spelling ; the r is 
unoriginal, just as in the word hoarse, which is similarly disguised. 
The spelling surf is in Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, ed. 1719, pt. i, in 
the descrijition of the making of the raft. * My Raft was now strong 
enough . , . my next care was . . . bow to jircscrvc what T laid ujiun 
it from the Surf of the Sea.' But the earlier spelling is sufie, with 
the sense of ‘rush,’ in a remarkable pass.'ige in Hakluyt’s Voyagtrs, 
ed. 1598, vol. ii. j)t. i. p. 227, where wc are told that certain sni.ill 
rafts are carried to the shore by the force of the in-rushing wave ; 
*i\ic Stiffe of the Sea setteth her [the raft’s] lading dry on hind.’ 
So also ; ‘ so neerc the shore, that the counter-suffe of the sea would 
rebound against the shippes side ; ’ id. iii. 848. This sufe is, 

I believe, a phonetic spelling of the word usually spelt sough, i.c. 
•rush’ or ‘rushing noise;' sec sougA o' the sea in Jamieson, who 
also spells it sou/ and souch. And see sough, sotiff, suff, in E. D. 1 >. 
The wonl sough has lost a w after the s; the Middle- English 
spelling is swough or stvow, in the sense of ‘rush,* or ‘rushing 
sound.' ‘For swoughe of his dynttez'sfor the rushing sound of 
his blows; Morte Arthurc, 1127. But it was particulany used of 
the swaying or rushing of the sea ; ‘ with the swoghe of the see 
with the swaying motion [surf] of the sea ; id. 759. Halliwcll notes 
prov, K swowe, ‘ to make a noise, as water does in rushing down 
a precipice ; also, to foam or boil up,* &c. Cf. * swowynge of 
watyre,’ rushing of water, accompanied by noise; Morte Arthure, 93 1 . 
y. The ME. verb swowen or stoojen answers to AS. swdgan, to make 
a rushing noise, &c., treated of under Swoon, q.v. The derived 
sb. in AS. took the form swig (with vowel-change from o to e), and 
this word answers in force, though not in form, to £, sough. Hence 
a secondary form stvigan, with much the same sense as the primary 
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verb hwSf^an. Tn I.ukc, xxi. 25, we might almost translate meg by 
surfi ‘ for gedrcfednesse siCs meges and JJja’-for confusion of the 
sound [surf] of the sea and waves; L. prae confusione sonitus maria. 
In i^Klfric’s Horn. i. 566, 1 . 7, we have: ‘ com seo sai fmrlTcc me- 
gendej which Thorpe translates by ‘ the sea came suddenly sounding ; * 
Init it rather means rushing i«, as appears by the context. In 
i^lfrics Horn, i, 562, 1. 14, we read that a spring or well of water 
* mejgde ut, i.e. rushed out, or gushed forth, rather than ‘ sounded 
out, as 1 horpe translates it. 8. There is thus plenty of authority 
for the use of MK. sough with the sense of ‘ rush ’ or ‘ noisy gush,* 
which will well explain both Hakluyt’s suffe and mod. R surf. 
I believe this will be found to be the right explanation. c. We 
may connect surf with Norweg. sag in some of its senses, viz. (1) a 
noise, tumult, rushing sound; and (i) a current in a river, the 
inclination of a river-bed, where the stream is swift, i.e. a rapid. 
[This is distinct from Norweg. sog in the sense of ‘ sucking.*] 
^ The usual explanation of swr/ from F. sur^ot [L. super-Jluctus']^ 

‘ the rising of billow upon billow, or the interchanged swelling of 
sevcrall waves,’ as in Cotgrave, is unlikely ; for (1) it interprets f as 
equivalent to a whole word, viz. V.flot, and (2) it is contradicted by 
tlie form suffe, which involves no r at all. 

SURFACE, the upper face of anything. (F. — L.) In Minsheu, 
cd. 1627. — F. surface^ * tlie surface, the superficies;* Cot. Not 
directly derived from L. sujierjieies, but compounded of F. sur (from 
L. super, above), and /tim (from Yi.faeiem, ace. of facies, the face) ; 
see Sur- (2) and Face. However, it exactly corresponds to L. 
superficies, which is compounded in like manner of super and facies. 
Hence the words are doulilcls. Doublet, superficies. 

SURFEIT, excess in eating and drinking. (F.— L.) ME. surfet, 
r. JMowniaii, A. vii. 252; surfail^ id. 11 . vi. 267. — AF. surfet, a 
surfeit, A Nominalc, ed. Ske.'it, 1 . 343; OF. sorfait, excess (Bur- 
guy) ; orig. pp. of sorfaire, later surjaire, * to overprise, to hold 
at an overdeer rate ; ’ Cot. -OF. sor, F. sur, from L. super, above ; j 
and V.faif (pp. o[ faire), from h.factus ^p. of facere), to make, 
hence, to liold, deem. .Sec Sur- (2) and Foot Der. surfeit, veth, 
sjielt surfet in Palsgrave ; surfeit-ing, sb. 

8URQE, llie swell of waves, a billow. (F.— 1„) The orig. sense 
w.-is ‘ a rising ’ or rise, or source. * All great ryucra arc gnrgcd and 
asscmblede of diuers surges and springes of water; * Berners, tr. of 
Froissart, vol. i. c. i (K.). ‘ Wyndes and .sowrgM ; * .Sir T. Elyot, 
C’astel of llclth, lik. ii. c. 14. ‘Thus with a surge of teares be- 
dewde; ’ Turljcrvile, The Houer to his carefull Bed, * Surge of the 
see, Hague ; ’ Palsgrave, Coined from OF. stem sourge-, as in sourge- 
ant, pies. ])t. of sourdre, to rise. — L. surgere, to rise. Cf. MF. 
sourgeon, ‘the spring of a fountain, or the rising, boyling, or 
sprouting out of water in a spring,’ Cot, which is likewise derived 
from the same L. verb. The proper F. sb. is source, E. source; see 
Source. P. 'file J« surgere makes jit t. surrexi, showing 
that it is contracted from surrigere; from L. sur- (for sub before 
r), .and regere, to rule, direct ; thus the orig. sense was ‘ to direct or 
take one’s way from under,’ hence to rise up. See Sub- and 
Regent. Der. surge, verb, surg-y. Also (from surgere) insurg- 
ent, re-surrert-ion, source, resource, sortie, 

SURGEOE', a chinirgeon, one who cures diseases hy operating 
upon the patient, (h.— L. — Gk.) A very early contraction of 
rhirurgeon. Mb'., surgieu, P. Plowman, B. xx. 308; surgeyn, surgen, 
id. C. xxiii. 310, 313 ; spelt rirfirgimi. Hob. ofG‘louc.p. 566,1. 11925. 

— OF. surgieu (Godefroy) ; variant of cirurgien, serurgien, a sur- 
geon ; see Idllril*, s.v. chirurgien ; the AF. forms surigien, surrigien, 
sirogen, cyrogen, all occur in Langtoft, Chron. ii. 104, 158; and 
surgioH is in Britton, i. 34. -OF. cirurgie, later chirurgie, surgery; 
with suffix -e;i< L. -anus. See further under Surgery. 

SURGERY*, the art jiractised by a surgeon, operation on a 
patient. (F. — I-. — Gk.) ME. si/rgm>, Chancer, C.T. 415 (A 413). A 
variation of OF. cirurgie, sirurgie, later form chirurgie, surgery. We 
have, in fact, turned cirurgy or sinirgy into surgery; perhaps through 
a form svrgeon-ry ; for the spelling surgenry occurs as a reading in 
P. Plowman, B. xvi. 106. — Late L. Mrurgia.^Gk. a 

working with the hands, handicraft, skill with the hands. —Gk. 
from ibc hand ; and tpyeiv, to work, allied to £. work ; sec 
Chinirgeon and Work, Der. surgeon, short for cirurgien, old 
form of rhirurgeon. Der. surgi-e-al, short for chirurgical, formed 
with suffix -al (F. -el, L. -alh) from Late I* chirurgic-us, an extended 
form of chirurgus- Gk. x^tpoupyos, working with the hand, skilful; 
hence surgi-r-al-ly. 

BURIjOIN, the upper part of a loin of beef. (F. — L.) Fre- 
(juently spelt sirloin, owing to a fable that the loin of beef was 
knighted ‘ by one of our kings in a fit of good humour ; ’ see Johnson. 
The ’king* was naturally imagined to be the merry monarch 
Charles 11 , though Richardson says (on no authority) that it was * so 
entitled by King James the First.' Both stories arc discredited by 


the use of the orig. F. word surlonge in the /o«r/M»/k century; see 
Littr^. Indeed, SVedgwood cites * A surloyn beeff, vii. d' from an 
account of expenses of the Ironmongers* Company, temp. Henry VI ; 
with a reference to the Athenaeum, Dec. 28, 1867 (p. 902).^ Cot- 
grave cx]>lains MF. haut coste by ‘ a surloine' — F. surlonge, * a sirloin,’ 
Hamilton; see Liltre for its use in the 14th cent.^F. sur, from L. 
super, almve, upon ; and huge, a loin ; see Super- and Iioin. 

SURIiY, morose, uncivil. ^E.) In Shak. K. John, iii. 3. 42 ; See. 
* The orig. meaning [or rather, the meaning doe to popular etymo- 
logy] seems to have been sir-like, magisterial, arrogant. “ For 
shepherds, said he, there doen leade As hordes done other-where . . . 
Sike syrlye shepheards han we none ; ” S^ienser, Sheph. Kal. July, 
185-203. lt.il. signoreggiare, to have the mastery, to domineer; 
signoreggevole, magisterial, haughty, stately, surly ; Altieri. Faire 
du grobis, to be proud or surly, to take much state upon him; 
Cotgrave : ’—Wedgwood. I give the quotation from Cotgrave 
slightly altered to the form in which it stands in ed. 1G60. As to the 



of countenance.’ It answers to prov. E. soarlike, ill-tempered, cross, 
surly, lit. * sour-like' (E. D. D.) ; and thew has been shortened before 
r/, as in burly from an AS>. form *bur-lle ; see Burly. Cf. jirov. E. 
sour, ill-tempered, surly, cross (E. D, D.) ; and Barct has ‘ souire, 
morose.* See Sour. Cf. G. sauer, sour, surly ; M.Swcd. sur (the 
same) ; Swed., Dan. syrlig, sourish. And note ME. surdagh, sour 
dough; Vnc. 663. 22. Dot. surli-Iy, sttrli-ness. 

SURKCIBE, an imagination, suspicion, guess. (P'. — L.) Levins 
has surmise both as sb. and vb. ; so has liaret ( 1 580). Caxton has ; 

* xxxm li. that he had surmysed on hym to haue stolen ; ’ Golden 
Legend, Th. Becket, § 4. II alii well gives the obs. verb surmit, with an 
example.— OF. surmise, an accusation, charge (Roquefort) ; properly 
fem. of surmis, pp. of surmettre, to charge, accuse, lit. ‘ to put upon,' 
hence to lay to one’s charge, make one to be snsjiected ot.— F. sur, 
from I., super, upon, above; and F. meitre, to put, from L. mittere, 
to send ; see Super- and Miesioxi. Dex*. surmise, verb ; surtnis-al, 
Milton, Church Government, ii., Int, 

SURMOUE'T, to surpass. (F.-L.) MF- surmmmten, spelt 
sormounten, Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 8,1. 19. — F. sur- 
monter, *to surmount;* Cot. P'rom SlUP- (2) and lOtount (2). 
P er, su rmount -able, in-surmount-nhle, 

SURNAME, a name added to the Christian name. (Hybrid ; 
P'.— -L. ; and E.) In Trevisa, iii. 265, 1 . 10. See Trench, Study of 
W urds. A partial tianslation of ME. surnom, spelt sournoutt in 
Chron. of luig. 982 (in Kitson, Met. Romances, ii. p. 3x1), from P'. 
surnom, * a surname ; * Cot. — V. sur, from L. super, over, above ; and 
1 C. nanu. See Super- and Name ; and see Noun. So also Span. 
soltretiomhre, Ital. sopraunome. Der. surname, verb. 

SURPASS, to go beyond, excel. (F. — L.) In Spenser, P”. (^.i. 
10. 58. — p'. surpasser, ‘ to surpasse,* Cot. From Bur- (2) and Pass. 
P er, ^ rpass-ing, surpass-able, un-surpass-able. 

BURPLICiE, a white garment worn by the clergy. (F. — L.) 
.Sf^lt sur/lys, in Chaucer, C. T., A 3323. -F. surplis, ‘ a sur- 

plis;* CoU— Late h.. super pell iceum, a surjdice. — L. super, above; 
and pelliceum, neut. of pelliceus, peWeius, made of skins ; see Super- 
andPelieae. Cf. *surplyce, superpellicium ; ’ Prompt. Parv. So 
also S}»an. sobrepelliz. 

BUkPLUS, over]>lu8, excess of what is required. (P’.— L.) ME. 
surplus, Gower, C. A. iii. 24 ; bk. vi. 6S2. — P'. surplus, ‘ a surplusage, 
overplus ; ’ Cot. — L. super, above ; and plus, more ; see Super- and 
Plural. "Der. surplus-age, Sj)enser, P'. Q. ii. 7. 18 ; I.ydgate, Storic 
of Thel)es, pt. iii, ()f a tame tiger, &c. ; see Richardson. 
SURPRISE, a taking unawares. (P\— L.) In Shak.Mer. W'ives, 
5 ' The verb (though from the P'. sb.) occurs earlier, Rom. 

of the Rose, 3235. — OP’, sorprise, surprise (Burguy), MP'. surprinse, 

* a surprisall, or sudden taking ; * Cot. Properly fem. of sorpris, 
surpris (surprins in Cot.), pp. of sorprendre, surprendre, ‘to surprise, 
to take napping,’ Cot. — P'. sur, from L. super, above, upon ; and 
Jp^endre, from L. prehendere, to take; see Super- and PrenenBile. 
Cf. Ital. sorprendere, to surprise. Der. surprise, verb, surpris-al (in 
C otgra ve, as a bove) , surpris-ing, -iiig-ly. 

SURREB UTTE R ; see Surrejoinder. 
SURREJOINDER, a rejoinder upon, or in answer to, a re- 
joinder. (F.—L.) ‘The plaintilT may answer the rejoinder by a 
surrejoinder; upon which the defendant may rebut ; and the jdaintiff 
answer him by z surrebutter;* Blackstone, Comment., b. iii. c. 20 
(R.). And in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. The prefix is P'. sur, upon, 
(0 an‘l Renoin. And see Rebut. 
SURRENDER, to render up, resign, yield. (P’.— L) ‘I 
render iesurreiids-’ I’alsgmve.-OP'. tu dclivei up into 
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the hands of justice, Roquefort, Palsgrave ; not in Cotgrave.^K. sar, 
upon, up ; and rendrt, to render ; see Bur. (a) and Bender. Der. 
surrender, sh., Hamlet, i. a. 23. 

SU'KBEPTITIOU’S, done by stealth or fraud. (L.) 'A soden 
surrepticious delyte ; ’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 1 378 (miscalled 1376) g. 
i-L. surrepittiuSf better surreptxcius, stolen, done stealthily. •> L. 
surrepi-um, supine of surripere^ to pilfer, purloin. — I.. «ar- (for sm& 
before r), under, secretly ; and rnpere, to seize. See Bur- (i) and 
Bapid. Der. surreptitious-ly. 

BXTBBOQATB, a sul>stitute, deputy of an ecclesiastical judge. 
(L.) In lilount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — L. surrogatus, olsurrogiire, 
to substitute, elect in place of another. — L. swr- (for sub before r), 
under, in place of; and rogare, to nsk, elect. See Bur- (1) and 
Bogation. 

BUBMUND. to encompass. (F.— L.) In Minsheu, cd. 1637. 
Altered in sense by association with round ; but the orig. sense was 
* to overflow.* ‘ The waters more alxiunded, And . . all abroad 
surrounded',' Marlowe, tr. of Ovid, bk. iii. IClegy 6. * Oultrecouler, to 

surround or overflow ; * Cot. Orig. suround (with one r) : * by then- 
crease of waters dyuers londcs and tenementca in gretc quantitc ben 
surounded and destroyed ; * Stat. of Hen. VII (1489) ; pr. by Caxton, 
fol. c 7. — OF. souronder, soronder, surunder, to overflow (Gotlefroy). 

— L. super, over ; undare, to flow, from undo, a wave. So also red- 
ound, ab-otmd, h-om OF. red-onder, ab-onder. .See Notes on £. Etym., 
p. 386. 

BUBTOUT, an overcoat, close frock-coat. (F. — T..) In Dryden, 
tr. of Juvenal, Sat. iii. 250. ‘ Surtoot, Surtout, a great upper coat ; * 

Phillips, ed. 1706. Worn over all. — F. sur tout, over all.— L. super 
tidum, o ver t he whole ; see Buper- and Total. 

BUBVlilliliANCE, inspection. (F. — L.) Modem; not in 
Todd’s Johnson. — F. si/rwiV/n/nre, superintendence ; Hamilton. — F. 
surveillaut, pres. part, of surveiller, to superintend. — F*. sur, from 
L. su^r, over ; and veiller, from L. uigildre, to watch ; sec Bur- (2) 
and v i^l. F. veillance<.h. uigilaniia, 

SUBVEY, to look over, insjiect. iF.— L.) ‘To surttey, or 
ouersee ; ’ Minsheu, ed. 1627. lltc obs. sb. survennee, surveyatmee, is 
in Chaucer, C. T. 12029 (C 95).— AF. mrveier, Liber Albus, 512.— 
F. «/r, over; and OF, veeir, veer, later vetdr, ‘to sec,’ Cot- L. 
super, over ; and uidere, to see ; see Buper- and Vision. And sec 
Bupervise. Der. survey, sb.. All’s Well, v. 3. 16 ; survey-or 
(mrvyowre in Prompt. Parv.), AF. surveour, Stat. Realm, i. 289 
( 1 340) , su rvey-o r-ship. 

BUBVIVE, to overlive, outlive. (F. — L.) Spelt survyve in 
Palsgrave. — F. survivre, ‘ to survive ; ’ Cot. — L. superuiuere, t<» outlive. 

— li. super, above ; and uiuere, to live; see Buper- and Victual. 
Der. surviv-al, a coined word. Chapman, tr. ot Homer, Odys. b. i. 
638; surviv-or, Hamlet, i. 2.90; surviv-or-ship. 

8UB-, prejix. (L.) L. siis-, prefix; for *sups, an extended form of 
*sup, old form of sub, under ; so also Gk. vip-i, aloft, v^-ov, height, 
from vir-6 ; sec Bub-. Der. sus-eeptible, sus-pend, sus-pect, jiu.s-/0(n. 
BUBCEFTIBIjE, readily receiving anything, impressible. (F.— 

1 .. ) In Cotgravc. — F. susceptible, * suscejjtible, capable ; * Cot. — 

1.. *susceptibilis, ready to undertake. — L. suscepti-, for susceptus, ]>]>. of 
suscipere, to undertake; with suffix -6/7«s. — H *«>-, for *sups-, exten- 
sion of *sup, orig. form of sub, under ; and capere, to take ; see Bua- 
and Captive. Der. susceptibili-ty, a coined word ; susceptive, from 
L. *suscepttuus, capable of receiving or admitting. 

BTTBFECT, to mbstrust, conjecture. (F. — L.'' See Trench, 
Select Glossary. The word was orig. a jip., ns in Chaucer, where it 
is used adjectivally, with the sense of* suspicious,’ C. T. 8417 (E 541). 

— F. suspect, ‘ suspected, mistrusted ; ’ Cot. — L. suspectus, pp. of sus- 
pieere, to look under, look up to, admire, also to mistrust. — L. *«-, 
for SMS-, *sups-, extension of *sup, orig. form of sub, under ; and 
Specere, to look ; sec Bub- and Spy. Der. suspic-i-on, ME. sus- 
peeioun, K. Alisaundcr, 453, OF. susfezion (Burguy), later souspefon, 
‘suspition,’ Cot. (mod. F. soujfon), from L. suspicionem, acc. of 
sMS/tcfo, suspicion ; hence suspic-i-ous, ME. suspecious, Chaucer, C. T. 
8416^ (E 540) ; suspic-i-ous-ly, -ness, Hsr Observe that the old 
spelling susperinn, suspecious, have been modified so ns to accord 
more closely with the L. originals. 

SUBFEND, to hang beneath or from, to make to depend on, 
delay. (F.— L.) ME. sitspenden, Rob. of Glouc., p. 563, 1. 11818. 

— F. suependre, ‘ to suspend Cot. — L. suspendere (pp. suspensus), to 
hang up, suspend. - L. sus-, for *sups-, extension of *sup, orig. form 
of sub, under; and pendere, to hang; see Bus- and Fondant. 
Der. suspend-er. K\so suspense, properly an adj. or pp., as in Spenser, 
F. Q. iv. 6. 34, from F. suspens, ‘ doubtful, uncertain,’ Cot., from L. 
pp. suspeneus, suspended, wavering, hesitating ; suspens-ion, from F. 
suspension, ‘ a suspension or suspending,’ Cot., from L. acc. suspen- 
siSnem ; suspens-or-y, from MF. suspensoire, ‘ hanging, suspensory, in 
susiiencc,’ Cot. ; suspens-oi-y, sb., a hanging bandage, &c. 


I BUBPICION ; see under Suspeot, 

SUSTAIN, to hold up, bear, support. (F.— L.) ME. susteinen, 
susteynen, Rob. of Glouc., p. ill, 1. 341 3. -AF. sustein-, a stem of 
I OF. sustenir, sostenir, spelt soustenir in Cot. ; mod. F. so»/e«ir. — L. 
sustinere, to uphold. -JL sus-, for *sups-, extension o(*sup, orig. form 
of stib, up; and tenere, to hold; see Bus- and Tenable. Der. 
sustain-er, sttstain-able ; also sustenance, ME. sustenaunce, Rob.^ of 
Glouc., p. 41, 1. 975, from OF. sustenance, spelt soustenance in Cot- 
grave, from L. sustinentia ; also sustent-at-ion. Bacon, Essay 58, from 
L. acc. sustentationem, maintenance, from stistentare, frequent, form of 
stistinere (pp. sustentus). 

BUTIjEB, one who sells provisions in a camp. (Du.) In Shak. 
Hen. V, ii. 1. 116. — Du. soetelaar (Sewel), usually zoetelaar; in 
Hexham zoetelaer, ‘ a scullion, or he that doth the druggerie in a 
house, a sutler, or a victualler.’ Formed with suflix -aar of the 
agent (cf. L. -arius) from zoetelen, * to sullie, to suttle, or to vic- 
tuall; * Hexham. This frequent, verb is cognate with Low G. 

suddeln, to sully, whence suddeler, a dirty fellow, scullion, and some- 
times a sutler (Brem. Wort.) ; Dan. sudle, besudle, to sully, G. sudeln, 
to sully, daub. All these are frequent, forms, with the usual fre- 
quent. suffix -el- ; the simple form ap[)ears in Swed. sudda, to daub, 
stain, soil ; whence Swed. dial, sudda, sb., a dirty woman (Rietz). 
These are obviously connected with Icel. sttddi, steam from cooking, 
drizzling rain, suddnligr, wet and dank ; all from Tcut. *sud-, weak 
grade of Tcut. verb *seuthan-, to seethe (Icel. sjbda'). Further allied 
to E. suds, a derivative of seethe, with which cf. G. sud, a seething, 
brewing, sudel, a puddle, sudeln, to daub, dabble, sully, sudelkoch, a 
sluttish cook ; all from the same weak gradc.^ The / (for d) is 
abnormal, and due to High G. influence. Cf. Bavarian suttern, 
sotte rn, to boil over, MHG. sut, boiling liquid. 

SUlWEE, a widow who immolates herself on the funeral pile of 
her husband ; also the sacrifice of burning a widow. (.Skt.) The hi. 
M represents Skt. short a, which is pronounced like u in Jiiud. The 
word is properly an epithet of the widow herself, who is reckoned as 
‘ true’ or ‘virtuous* if she thus immolates herself. — Skt. sati, a vir- 
tuous wife (Benfey, p. 63, col. 3) ; fern, of sant-, being, existing, true, 
right, virtuous. Sant- is short lor *as-ant-, pres. part, ol as, to be. — 
VES, to b e : see Sooth and Is. 

SUTUBB, a seam. (F. — L.) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. — F. sw/wre, 
*a suture or seam;’ Cot. — L. suthra, a suture; cf. situs, pp. of 
suere, t o so w ; cognate with E. Sew. 

BUZEBAIN, a feudal lord. (F. — L.) Not in Johnson ; used by 
Sc<»tt, Quentin Durward, ch. 35. — F. suzerain, ‘ sovereign, yet subal- 
tern, superior, but not supreme; * Cot. A coined word ; made from 
F. sus (L. sisum or sursutn, above), in the same way as sovereign is 
made from L. super ; it corresi>onds to a Late L. type *suseranus, for 
*sMr.'i<?ni«Ms. p. The L. surstm is contracted from *su-uorsum, 
where su- is for sub, up, and uorsjtm (E. -ward) means ‘turned,* from 
].. uertere, to torn ; see Bub- and -Ward, suffix. Der. suzerain-ty, 
from F. suzerainete, ‘ soveraigne, but subaltern, jurisdiction,* Cot. 

SWAB, to clean the deck of a vessel. (Du.) Shak. has swabber, 
'lemp. ii. 2. 48 ; whence the verb to swab has been evolved. The sb. 
is borrowed directly from Du. zwahber, * a swablicr, the dnidge of a 
ship;’ Sewel. Cf.’Do.zwabberen, to swab, do dirty work.<f>Swed. 
svabb, a fire-brush, svabla, to swab; Dan. svnbre, to swab ; G. 
sekwabber, a swabber, schwabber-stock, a mop-slick ; sekwabbern, to 
swab. Cf. also Norw. svabba, to splash about, I’omeran. swab^ln, 
to splash al>ont; Low G. swappen, to shake about (said of liquids; 
Danneil); G. schwabbeln, to shake to and fro. Allied to Lith. 
sup-ti, to rock; Slovenian svep-ati, to totter (Miklosich, p. 330). 
Of imitative origin. Cf. ME. quapffin, to palpitate; £. swap, swash. 
Der. swabh-er. 

SWADDIjE, to swathe an infant. (E.) ‘ I swadell a chylde ; ’ 
I’alsgrave. Also spelt swadil, swadle in I.evins. Swadel stands for 
swathel, and means to wrap in a swathel or swaddling-band. ME. 
swe^lband, a swaddling-band; spelt suefelband, suadiling-band, 
swnffiling-bonde in Cursor Mundi, 1343 ; whence the pp. suedeld, 
.nee/ Ae/ed— swaddled, id. 11336. — AS. swebel, a swaddling-band; 
spelt sunedil in the Corpus Gloss., 833. The sense is ‘ that which 
swathes ; ’ formed with suffix -el, -il (Idg. -I 0 -), representing the agent, 
from the verb to swathe', see Swathe. Der. swaddl-ing-band i 
swaddl-hig-clothes, Luke, ii. 7. 

BWAuQEB, to hector, to be boisterous. (Scand.) In Shaks. 
Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. i. 79* ‘ To swagger in gait is to walk in an affected 
manner, swaying from one side to the other ; ’ Wedgwood. It is the 
frequentative of swag, now almost disused. ‘ I swagge, as a fattc 
persons belly swaggeth as he goth ; ’ Palsgrave. * Swag, to hang 
loose and heavy, to sag, to swing about;* Halliwell. — Norweg. 
ivagga (Ross), allied to svaga, to sway; Aasen. Cf. Icel. sveggja, 
to cause to sway ; Norw. svagg (Ross), Dan. sugg, a big, thumping 
fellow (Larsen). Allied to Sway. Der. swagger-er. 
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SWAIN, a young man, peasant. (Scand.) MK. main, Chaucer, 
C. T. 4025 (A 4027); mein, Havelok, 273. [The form is Scand., 
not £. ; the AS. form was man, Grein, ii. 500. which would have 
given a mod. £. stoont, like stone from stan. We do, indeed, find 
mein in the A. S. Chron. an. 1128, but this is borrowed from Scand.] 
— Icel. sveinn, a boy, lad, servant ; Dan. svend, a swain, journeyman, 
servant ; Swed. sven, a young man, a page. + Low G. swten, a swine- 
herd, Hannover (Brem. Wort.); OHG. swn'n, a servant. p. The 
Tcut. type is *mainoz ; which may (formally) be allied by gradation 
to AS. iwi«, a swine, with the sense of ‘ swine-herd ; ’ as in Low G. 1 
sween. But if it be allied to Lith. staaine, a sister-in-law, it is from 
another source. Der. boat-sv/aiu, eox-swain. 

BWAXiIiOW (i), a migratory bird. (E.) ME. stoalowe, Prompt. 
Parv. ; Chaucer, C. T. 3258. AS. swalewe, a swallow; Voc. 13a. 
aS.-^Du. zwahm; led. svaIa,{oT *bvalva, gen. svd/u; Dan. sva/e ; 
.Swed. sva/a; O.schwalhe] OWG. malawa. p. The Tent, type is 
*swalwoH, f. Cf. EFries. malke, Ix>w G. swaalhe, a swallow. 
The prob. sense is ‘tosser about,' or ‘mover to and fro;’ 
allied to Gk. aaXcuciv, to shake, to move to and fro, to toss like a 
ship at sea ; trdXos, the tossing rolling swell of the sea. See SwelL 
Fick, i. 84a. Cf. MDu. swalpen, ‘to flote, to tosse, beate against 
with waves,’ swalpe, a tossing, swaleke, a swallow ; Hexham. 

BWAl^OW (a), to absorb, ingulf, receive into the stomach. 
(£.) ME. swolowen, itvo/wen, Chaucer, C. T. 16985 (H 36); also 
swolhen, Juliana, ji. 74, 1. 4; swoJ^ken, Ormulum, 10224 (written 
swnlljhenn in the MS. ; . Thus the final w stands for an older guttural. 
It is a secondary form, modified from the AS. strong verb swelgan, 
to swallow, pt. t. swealg, pp. swolgen\ Grein, ii. 505. ^Du. zwelgen ; 
Icel. svelgja, pt. t. svalg, pp. solginn ; also as a weak verb ; Dan. 
svelge ; Swed. sviilja ; G. schtuelgen, to eat or drink immoderately. 
The strong and weak forms arc confused. The strong verb is of 
the Tout, type *melgan--, pt. t. *s%oalg, pp. ^swulganoz. Der. 
groundsel, <]. v. 

SWAMP, wet spongy land, boggy ground. (E.) Not found in 
old books. ‘ Swamp, Swamp, a bog or marshy place, in Virginia or 
New England ; ’ Phillips, cd. 1 706. This points to its being a prov. 
E. word. According to Rich., it occurs in Dampier’s Voyages, an. 
1685. Prob. a native word.^-Du. zwamp, a swamp (Calisch). 
With a change to a weak grade, we have prov. E. sump (for *sioutnp), 
a puddle, G. sump/, a swamp (whence Du. somp). Wc also find 
prov. E. swanh, swang, a swamp; Norw. and Swed. dial, swank. 
Connexion with Dan. and Swed. svnmp, a sponge, fungus, AS. 
swamm, G. schwamm, Goth, swamms, sponge, is not clear. Cf. Gk. 
«rofi(pus, spongy. Der. swamp, vb., swamp~y, swamp-i-tiess. 

8WAI4, a large bird. (E.) ME. swan, Chaucer, C. T. 206. AS. 
swan, (ircin, ii. 500.-F'Du. zwaan; Icel. svanr; Dan. svane; Swed. 
svan; G. schwatt. The Teut. types are *swanoz, *manoti: The 
form suggests connexion with Skt. swan, to resound, sound, sing; cf. 
1.. soniire, to sound. ‘ Argutos . . olores;’ Vergil, Eel. ix. 36. 

SWAN-HOFFING, taking up awtans to mark them. (E.) 
A mistaken form of swanstpping (Halliwell). Swans, esp. on the 
Thames, arc annually taken up for the purpose of marking them by 
certain nicks made upon their bills. That the old word was really 
upping is shown by a tract dale<l 1570, printed in Hone’s Every-day 
Book, vol. ii. col. 958-962. In sect. 8 there is mention of ‘ the 
vpping-daies' In sect. 15 — ‘ the swan-herdes . . shall vp no swannes,' 
&c. Insect. 14 — ‘that no person take vp any cignet unmarked;’ 
and ill sect. 28 — ‘the niaister of the swannes is to have for every 
while swanne and gray vpping, a penny.’ 

8WAF, to strike. (E.) ME. swappen] •Swap of his heed strike 
off his head ; Chaucer, C. T. 15834 (G 366). ‘ Bcofs to him swapte ' 
<»Beofs went swiftly to him; Layamon, 26775 (later text). An E. 
word.4*LFries. swappen, to strike noisily, from swap, the sound of a 
blow ; jirov. (i. (dial, of Thiiringen, by L. Hertel) echwappen, to 
make swinging movements, to cut ; G. sekwapp, sehwapps, I^w G. 
swaps, interj. slap, smack! crack! s::id of a blow. Indtative; cf. 
E. slap, whap, prov. £. swack, a blow. Cf. Swoop. 

BWARD, green turf, grassy surface of land. (E.) It formerly 
meant also skin or covering ; the greensward is the turfy surface of 
the land ; the prov. E. mard-pork is bacon cured in large flitches or 
flakes (Halliwell, Forby). •Swarde, or sworde of flesch, Cmriana*, 
Swarde of ]ic er]>e, tnrfeflag, or mard of erth, Cespes ; ’ Prompt. Parv. 
pp. 482, 506. AS. meard, skin ; Voc. 265. 9.^Dn. zwoord, skin of 
Won ; Icel. svorSr, skin, hide of the walrus, sward or surface of the 
earth; jardar-svSrSr, earth-sward, grassvordr, grass-sward; Dan. 
jlesksveer, flesh-sward, skin of bacon ; gronsvear, green-sward ; G. 
sekwarte, rind, bark, skin, outside-plank. p. The Teut. type 
perhaps is *swarduz, with the sense of ‘ rind.’ Root unknown. Der. 
mard-ed, green-sward. 

BWAIIM, a cluster of bees or insects. (£.) ME. suurm, Chancer, 
C. T. 15398 (B 4582) ; AS. swearm (Bosworth).>f Du. zwrrm; Icel. 


svarmr; T>au. svarm', Swed. svdrm; G. sekwarm; MHG. siwarm. 
p. Teut. type *siwirmo2, where -moz is a noun-suffix, u in Um-w, 
doo-m. The sense is ‘ that which hums,' from the buzzing made by 
a swarm of bees. Cf. Lithuan. surma, a pipe or fife, from the sound 
it makes; Russ, sviriele, a pipe, G. schwirren, to buzz, whiz, surren, 
to hum, buzz. — ^SWER, to hum, buzz; w'hcnce Skt. svp, to sound, 
svara-, a sound, voice ; L. susurrus, a hum, whisper. Brugmann, i. 

5 375 (®)- swarm, verb, AS. swiermnn, swyrman, A. S. Leech- 

doms, i. 384, 1. 21. And see swear. 

SWABT, BWABTHY, black, tawny. (E.) The proper form 
is mart ; thence a less correct form swart h was made, occurring in 
Chapman, tr. of llomer, Odyss. b. xix. 1. 343 ; and hence swarth-y 
(=**war/-y) by the help of suffix -y (AS. -ig) occasionally added to 
adjectives (as in murk-y). Shak. has swarth, Titus, ii. 3. 72 ; swarthy. 
Two Gent. ii. 6. 26 ; swarty, Titus, ii. 3. 72, in the ouarto editions. 
ME. swart, spelt suart in Rob. of Glouc., ti. 490, 1. 10049. AS. 
siorar/, black ; Grein, ii. 507.-f< Du. zwar/ ; icel. »i;ar/r ; Dan. «or/; 
Swed. svart ; G. sehwarz ; OHG. swarz, suarz', Goth, swarts. p.The 
Tcut. type is *swartoz ; allied to L. sordes, dirt, sordidus, dirty, and 
prob. to L. surdus, dim-coloured. The Norse god Snrtr, i. e. Swart, 
is the god of fire ; this suggests a connexion with Skt. svar, the 
sun. Perhaps swar-t meant ‘ blackened by fire.' Der. swarth~y 
or swart-y, as above; swarth-i-ly, swarth-i-ness. And see serene, 
solar. 

8WA8H, to strike with force. (E.) ‘Thy mashing blow,’ 
Romeo, i. 1. 70. Swashing is also swaggering, and a swasher is a 
swaggerer, a bully; As You I.ike It, i. 3. 122, Hen. V, iii. a. 30. 
Of imitative origin ; cf. Swed. dial, svasska, to make a ‘ squashing ’ 
or ‘ swashing ’ noise, as when one walks with water in the shoes 
(Rietz). p. By the interchange of ks and sk (as in prov. E. a»e»to 
ask), svassla stands for *svak-sa, an extension from a base SWAK. 
Norweg. svakka, to make a noise like water under the feet ; Aasen. 
Cf. prov. E. mack, a blow or fall, smacking, crushing, huge ; swag, 
the noise of a heavy fall (Halliwell). Dor. swash-huckler, in Fuller, 
Worthies of England, iii. 347 (Cent. Diet.); one who strikes his 
buckler with a swashing blow, hence, a noisy ruffian. 

SWATH, a row of mown grass. (E.) ME. swathe. ‘A mede 
. . . In swathes sweppen down’ = a meadow, mown pit. swept) 
down in swaths ; Allit. Morte Arthurc, 2508. ‘ Cam him no fieres 

swatfe ner’»no track (or trace) of fire came near him ; Genesis and 
Exodus, ed. Morris, 3786. AS. mwA, swaOu, a track, trace, Grein, 
ii. 500, 501. EFries. steac/.^-Du. zwaad, a swathe; also zwad, 
zwade, ‘ a swath, a row of grass mowed down,’ Sewcl ; G, schwad, a 
row of mown grass, p. The sense ' row of mown grass’ is the orig. 
one, whence that of track or foot-track easily follows. This appears 
by comparing Low G. mad, a swath, with made, a scythe; see 
Brem. Worterbneh, pt. iv. 1107, where the EFriesic made, mae, 
swah, a scythe, is also cited. y. The earliest meaning may have 
l)een a ‘ shred ’ or * slice ; ’ cf. Norw. swada, vb. act. and neut., to 
shred or slice off, to flake oIT. Sec Du. zwad in Franck. 

SWATHE, to bind in swaddling-cloths, to bandage. (E.) Shak. 
has math, (i) that which the mower cuts down with one sweep of 
the scythe, Troil. v. 5. 25 ; (2) a swaddling cloth, Timon, iv. 3. 252 ; 
also swathing-clothes, i Hen. IV, iii. a. 112 ; sioathing-clouts, Haml. 
ii. a. 401 ; enmathed. Complaint, 49. ME. mat hen, pt. t. swathed. 
Cursor Mundi, 1 1 236. From a base maO- ; whence also AS. sweOiau, 
in comp. hemetSian, to enwrap, John, xix. 40 (Lindisfarne MS.) ; 

A. S. Lrachdoms, ii. 18, 1. 8 ; and AS. swed-el, swaO-il, a swaddling 
band ; see Swaddle. ^ Perhaps (see Swath) the AS. swatf-u 
meant orig. a shred ; hence (1 ) as much grass as is mown at once, 
(2) a sh^ of cloth used as a bandage. Der. swadd-le (for 
swathde). 

SWAY, to swing, incline to one side, influence, rule over. (E.; 
ME. sweyen, Gawain and Green Knight, 1429; Allit. Poems, ed. 
Morris, C. 151. It also means to go, walk, come, Allit. Poems, 

B. 788, C. 429 ; S{)elt twe^e, id. C. 72, 236. Cf. Swed. svaja, to jerk ; 
Dan. evaie, to swing to and fro, to sway; Du. zwaaijen, to sway, 
swing; EFries. swdien. Low G. swajen. p. All from the Teut. base 
SWAG, to sway, swing, well preserved in Norweg. svaga, to sway, 
swing, reel, stagger (Aasen). Allied to Swagger; and perhaps 
even to Swing. Der. may, sb., Jul. Csesar, i. 3. 3, ME. meigh, 
Chaucer, C. T. 4716 (B 296). 

B WE AX^ to singe, scorch slightly. (E.) See under Sultry. 

SWEAB, to affirm to be true, to affirm with an oath, to use oaths 
freely. (E.) ME. sweren, strong verb, pt. t. swor, swoor, Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 33, 1. 776 ; pp. ssmren, sworn, Havelok, 439. AS. swerian, 
pt t. swor, pp. sworen, to swear, Grein, ii. 506. We also find AS. 
swerian, with the simple sense of speak or declare, conjugated ns a 
weak verb, particularly in the comp, andswerian, to declare in return, 
to answer. The orig. sense was umply to speak aloud, declare.+ 
Du. zweren, pt. t. zwoor, pp. gezworen\ Icel. sverja, pt. 1. sor, pp. 
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svarinn-, DAn.svarge; Svred. svarja ; G. f-chufiiren. And cf. Cotli. 
suiaran, led. rvara, Dan. svare, Swed. svara, to answer, reply, 
p. All from make a sound; whence also 

Skt. svr, to sound, to praise, svara-, sound, a voice, tone, accent, L. 
susurrus, a bumming, and E. swarm ; see Swarm. Jlmgmann, i. 
$ 121. Der. swear-ing, forsworn ; answer. 

SWSAT, moisture from the skin. (E.) ME. swoot (Tyrwhitt 
prints swete), Chaucer, C. T. 16046 (G 578) ; whence the verb sweten, 
id. 16047 (G 579). AS. stvaty Grcin,ii. 501. (lly the usual chani^e 
from d to long o, AS. swat became ME. swoot, and should have been 
swott in mod. E. ; but ttie word has been altered in order to make 
the sb. accord with the derived verb, viz. AS. switlan, ME. sweten, 
mod. K. sweat, with the ea shortened to the sound of e in let (ME. 
/«Vtf/i<AS. IStan), I'he spelling swet would, consequently, lie better 
than sweat, and would also be phonetic.') 4*^”. zweef, Jcel. sveiti\ 
Dan. sved\ .Swed. svetf, G. seiwe/ss ; OHG. meiz. fi. The Teut. 
stem is *swaitu-, sweat, cognate with .Skt. sveda-, sweat ; from Teut. 
base .SWEIT, to sweat, of which we find (wcak-grade) traces in 
Icel. sviti, sweat, G. schwitzen. This answers to Idg. 
sweat, whence Skt. svid, to sweat, L. sudor (for *swuidor), sweat, Gk. 
Ih-pus, sweat, W. chwys, sweat, llniginann, i. § 331 c. Dor. sweat, 
verb, A.S. swiCtan, as above ; sweat -y, sweat-i-ness ; and see sud-at-or-y, 
sud-or~i-fi-c. 

SWIjXSF, to brush, strike with a long stroke, pass rapidly over. 
(E.) ME. Chaucer, C. T. 16404 (G 936) ; pp. sK/r/xrrf, Pricke 

of Conscience, 4947. A weak secondary verb from the base 
swn‘p-, as in swJpfl, 3rd j). s. jucs. t. of AS. swafian, to sweep, a 
strong verb with ])t. t. sweof>, (jrein, ii. 500. Cf. ge-fwwpa, ])1. 
sweepings, Voc. 464. 20. [I’his A.S. swapan is represented hi mod. E. 
by the verb to Swoop, q.v.] (3f. also OFries. swepa, to sweep ; 
I'd^'ries. sweprn (pt. t. swep-de), to swing, sway, vibrate. Also 
MSwed. swepa, .Swed. sopa, Icel. sopa. From 'reut. base *swaip, 
and grade of lent, root *sweip. .See Swipe. Cf. Teel, sveipa, to 
sweep along, a wk. vb., from an old verb svipa (pt. t. sveip) ; also 
01 IG. swetfan (pt. t. swief), whence G. sehweifen, to rove, stray, 
sweej) along, ifmgmann, i. § 701. Der. sweep, sb., Timon, 
i. 2. 137; sweep-eryChimney-sweepsr {piX.O'O.xx'SKA in the ioxnva sweep, 
chimney-sweep, cf. AS. hunta, Mli^ hunte, a hunter); sweep-ings; 
sweepstake, the same as swoop-stake, sweeping off all the stakes at 
once, Hamlet, iv. 5. 14a, whence sweepstakes, sb., the whole money 
staked <it a horse-race that can be won or swept up at once. 
SWEET, pleasing to the senses, esp. to the taste. (E.) ME. 
swete, Chaucer, C. T. 3206 ; with the by-forms swote, sote, id. 3205. 
AS. swete, Grein, ii. 506.4‘OSax. swoti ; Du. zoei; Iccl. sa:tr,scetr; 
Dan. siiil; Swed. slit; G, .stixz; OIIG. .vuozi ; Goth, siits, p. The 
AS. « is a modihed o ; cf. the o in 1 )aii. .sud, Swed. .sol. The AS. 
swete is for *swoljoz, adj. ; where *swol- is the 2nd grade of *Awa/-, 
answering to Idg. ple.nse, to taste nice, whence also 
.Skt. svad, svail, to taste, to cal, to ]ilcase, svildu-, sweet, (ik. jfSvf, 
sweet, I., suauis (for *suaduis), ])lensniit, suadere, to persuade. Der. 
sweet-ly, sweet-ness ; sweet-bread, the pancreas of an animal, so called 
because xu/w/ and resembling /irem/; sweet-briar, Milton, L’ Allegro, 
47 ; sweets, pi. sb.. Cor. iii. I. 157 ; sweet-ish, sweet-ish-ness; sweei-en, 
to make sweet, Kich. li, ii. 3. 13 ; stveet-en-er, sweet-en-ing ; sweet-ing, 
formed with a ditniii. suffix -ing, a term of endearment, Oth. ii. 3. 252, 
also a kind of sweet Ufiple, Konieo, ii. 4. 83 ; sweet-pea, sweet-potato ; 
sweet-william, Ilacon, Essay 46, § 6 (from the name William). Also 
sweet-meat, lit. sweet food, ciiiefly in the ]>!., ME. swete mete'-, 
lletirysoiin, Test, of Crescidc, 1. 420 ; see Meat. And sec sweet- 
heart, below. 

SWEETHEART, a lover or mistress. (E.) Used as a term 
of endearment. The derivation is simply from sweet and heart ; it 
is not .an absurd hybrid word with the F. suflix -ard ( = OIIG. ■ hart), 
as has been supposed. (!rcseide calls Truilus her ‘ dere herte* and 
her ‘ swete herte ’ both ; Chaucer, Troil. iii. 1 181-1183. Again, he 
calls her my 5W('/c' herfe dere, id. iii. 1210; and in the last line of 
hk. iii we read : ‘ Is with Creseide his owen herte swete.^ F'urther 
examples arc needless, but may easily be found in the same poem 
an d elsew here. 

SWJ^Ij, to grow larger, ex]iand, rise into waves, heave, bulge 
out. (E.) ME. swellcn, strong verb, pt. t. swid, Chaucer, C. T. 
^549 9^7)» PP* I'Widlen, id. 8826 (E 950). AS. swellan, pt. 1. 

sweall, pp. swollen, Exod. ix. 10 ; Grein, ii. 505.+DU. zwtllen, pt. t. 
zwtdl, pp. gezwollen; Icel. svella, pt. t. sval, pj). sollinn; Swed. 
tvdlla; G. sehwellen, B. All from TcuL tyjic *swellan-, pt. t. 
twall, jip. *swidlanoz. Cf. Goth, vf-swalleins, a swelling up. Ifrug- 
mann, i. ( 903. Perhaps allied to Gk. eaXrvctv, to toss, wave. 
Der. swell, sh., Antony, iii. 2. 49; swell-ing. Also sill, q.v., 
grou ndsill. 

SWEXiTER* to be faint with heat, also, to cause to exude by 
excess of heat. (E.) See further under Sultry. 


SWERVE, to depart from a right line, turn aside. (E.) Palsgrave 
has swarve. ME. sweruen (swervesi), Gower, C. A. iii. 7, 9a ; bk. vi. 
168, bk. vii. 232. Once a strong verb, with pt. t. swarf, swerf (Strat- 
mann). A.S. sweorfan, to rub, to file, to polish, pt. t. swearf, pp. 
sworfen, Grein, ii. 509 ; whence the sb. geswearf, geswyrf, fdings, 
A.S. Lcechdoms, i. 336, note 15.+DU. zwerven, to swerve, wander, 
rove, riot, revel ; O^x.swerban, pt.t. swarf, to wipe; OFries. swerva, 
to rove; led. sverfa, to file ; pt. t. .vi/nr/jjip. sorfinn ; Goth, biswairhasi, 
to wii>c, af-swairban, to wijie off. p. Teut. type *swerBan-, to 
wipe, pt. t. *swnrt, pp. *swurBancz. Cf. EFries. swarven, to waiulei , 
Swed. svarfva, to turn ; also prov. E. swarve in the sense of ‘ to 
climb a tree devoid of side-boughs,’ by swarming up it. 

SWTI^, extremely rapid. (E.) ME. swift, Chaucer, C. T. 190. 
AS. swift, (irein, ii. 513. From swif-, weak grade of AS. swifan, to 
move quickly, with suffixed -t (Iilg. -tos, participial). Cf. Icel. 
svifa, to rove, tnni, sweep; OHG. sweibvn, to move or turn quickly. 
Teut. base *sweit. Cf. Teut. base *sweip ; see Sweep. Der. swift, 
sb., swift-ly, -ness. And see swivel. 

SWliLIi, to wash dishes; to drink greedily. (E.) The proper 
sense is to wash dishes. ME. swilien, swilen; ‘dishes swilen’^-^ 
wash dishes, Ilavelok, 919. AS. .siwVimi, to wash, in the Lambeth 
Psalter, Ps. vi. 6 (Ilosworih). Dor. swill, hog s-wash, whence twill- 
.Skelton, Elinor Rumniyiig, 173. Hence the verb to swill, 
to drink like a jiig, as in ‘ the boar tliat . . . swills your warm blood 
like wash,' Rich. Ill, v. 2. 9 ; there is no reason for connecting 
swill with swallow, as is sometimes done. Hence swill-er. 

SWIM (i), to move to and fro on or in w.aler, to float. (K.) 
ME. swimmen, Chaucer, C. T. 3375. AS. swimmau, pt. t. swamm, 
swomm, Grein, ii. 515. HhDu. zwemmen; Icel. svimma, pt. t. .tmimm, 
pp. summit; Dan. svumme; Swed. simma; G. schwhnmen, jit. t. 
schwamm. p. All from Tent. tyjH; *swemmuu-, pt. t. *swatnm, pp. 
*swutHmanoz. Dor. swim, sb., swimm-er, swimm-iug, swimm-ing-ly. 

SWrM (2\ to be dizzy. (E.) ‘My head swims' — my head is 
dizzy. 'Jhe verb is from the ME. swime, sb., dizziness, vertigo, a 
swoon; s|udt swyme, mime, ('ursor Mundi, 14201; swym, Allit. 
Mortc Arlliure, 4246. AS. swhna, a swoon, swimming in the head, 
Grein, ii. 515; whence aswnmian, verb, to fail, be quenched, and 
aswieman, verl), to W'ander, id. i. 43, 44.4*1^0. zwijm, EFries. twim, 
a swoon ; cf. led. svimi, a swimming in the liead ; whence sveima, 
verb, to wander about ; Dan. svimle, to be giddy, svimmel, giddiness, 
Itesvime, to swoon ; Swed. svimma, to be tlizzy. p. 'Phe AS. swhna 
probably stands lor swi-ma ; the base is swi- (Tent. *swei-) ; whc:nce 
also OIIG. swtnan, to decrease, disappe^ar; to wliLli are allied 
Swed. svindcl, dizziness, G. schwindel, dizziness, schwinden, to disap 
|.>car, dwindle, dcc.ay, fail, schwindsuchi, consumption ; .Swed. for- 
svinna, to disap;.)ear, led. svina, to subside ^said of a swelling'!. 
The primary sense is that of failing, giving way. Der. swin-dler, q. v. 

BWIlirDIjER, a cheat, (ti.) ‘ The dignity of the lirilish iiicr- 
ch.'int is sunk in tiie scandalous ajipdlation ot a swindler; ’ 'V. Knox, 
Ei^ay 8 (first ajipeared in 1778) ; cited in R. One of our few lo.an- 
wurds from ITigh-German. — G. schwindler, an extravagant projector, 
a swindler. * G. schwindeln, to be dizzy, to act thoughtlessly, to 
K\ica\.. — G. schwindel, dizziness. --G. schwinden, to dec.ay, sink, vanish, 
fail; cognate with AS. swindan (pt. 1. fwand), to languish. Six- 
Bwim (2). Der. swindle, verb and sk, evolved from the sb. 
swindler rather lliau burrowed from ( j. 

SWIME, a Sow, pig ; pigs. (E.) ME. .•win, with long i, ]>1. 
swin (unchanged) . ‘ lie sleep as a swyn ' (riming with wyn, wine) ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 5165 (P 74.‘i)* ‘ A flockc: of many svyne ; ' Wyclif, 
Matt. viii. 30. AS. swln, ]il. swin, Grein, ii. 315. The AS. swin is 
a neuter sb. with a long stem, and therefore unchanged in the plural, 
]»y Tule.4'Uii. zwi/w, a swine, hog; led. svin, pi. svin, neuter sb. ; 
Dan, sviin, ncut., pi. sviin ; Swed. svin, neut. ; G. sehwein, OHG. 
swin ; Goth, swein, neut. Teut. type *swinom, neut. Cf. Russ. 
swn{e)ya, a swine, dimin. svinka, a pig, svinoi, adj., belonging to 
sw'inc, svinina, pork. p. Fick conjectures that the form was orig. 
adjectival, like that of T.. suinus, belonging to swine, an adj. noted 
liy Varro CVaniCek, p. 1048) ; this adj. is regularly formed from 
sus, a sow. See Bow (2). Bmgmann, i. $ 95. Der. swin-ish, -ly, 
-«f ; swine-herd, ME. swyyne-herd. Prompt. Parv. ; swine-cote, ME. 
suyyne kote, id. ; swine-sty, ME. swinysty, id., spelt suynsty, Prickc of 
Conscience, 9002. 

SWING, to sway or move to and fro. (E.) ME. swingen, strong 
verb, pt. t. swang, swong, pp. svntngen ; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, 
A. 1038 (or 1059), Ilavelok, 226. AS. swingan, pt. t. swang, pp. 
swungen, to scourge, also, to fly, flutter, flap with the wings ; 
Grein, ii. 5i5.+Swed. svinga, to swing, to whirl; Dan. sw/ige, to 
swing, whirl ; G. schwingen, to swing, soar, brandish ; also, to 
swingle or beat flax ; pt. t. schwang. Cf. also Goth, afswaggwjan, 
to cause to doubt or despair. p. All from Teut. base *swengw-, 
Idg. *swenq. Der. swing, sb.; swinge, q.v. ; swingle, q.v. 
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SWINGE, to beat, whip. (E.^ In Shak. Two Gent. ii. i. 88, 
lVc. me. stuettgen, to beat ; see Prompt. Parv. AS. sutengaH, to 
shake, toss ; cf. sweng^ a stroke, blow ; see Bosworth. AS. sutengan 
is the causal form of iwingan, to swing, to flourish a whip, to beat. 
See Swing. 

SWINGLE, a staff for beating flax. (MDu.) ‘ To swingle ^ to 
beat, a term among flax*drcs8crs ; ’ Phillips. The verb is ME. 
xfving/rn. Reliquiae Antiqua;, ii. 197; formed from the sb. swingle. 
In Wright’s Voc. i. 156, near the bottom, we find swingle^ sb., 
swinglesiokf sb., and the ^ihrase ‘to swingle thi flax.’ From MDn. 
swingelen, or swingeti, ‘to beate flax ; ’ Hexham. Cf. Du. zwingel, 
a swingle for flax, a flail ; zwingelen, to swingle ; also AS. swingele, 
a scourging; Laws of Ine, § 48, in Thorpe, Anc. T.aws, i. 132; 
from A.S. swing-an, to beat, to swing. A swingle is ‘ a swinger,’ 
a beater ; and swingle ^ verb, is ‘ to use a swingle.’ Sec Swing. 
Der. swingle, verb. Also swingle-tree, q. v. 

SWING^LETBEE, the bar that swings at the heels of the 
horses when drawing a harrow, &c. (E.) See Ilalliwell. Also 
applied tu the swinging bar to which traces are fastened when a 
horse draws a eo.'ich. [Corruptly called single-tree, whence the term 
duuble-iree has arisen, to keep it company. * A single-tree is fixed 
upon each en<l of another cross*picce called the double-tree, when 
2 horses draw abrctist,’ llaldemsin (in Webster).] ME. swingle-ire, 
s|>elt swyngletre in Fitxherbert, On Husbandry, $ 15 (E. D.S.). The 
Word tree here means a piece of timber, as in axle-tree. The word 
swingle means ‘ a swing-er,’ a thing that swings ; so named from the 
swinging inolion, which all must have observed who have sat behind 
horses drawing a coach. Sec Swingle, Swing. 

SWINK, to toil ; obsolescent. (E.) Once an extremely common 
word; Milton has ‘ swinl'd hedger ’ hedger overcome with toil, 
Comus, 293. MJ'^ swinken, swank, Havelok, 788 ; pp. swunken, 
Ormulum, 6103. AS. swincan, ])t. t. swane, pp. swuneen, to toil, 
labour, work hard. This form, so curiously like AS. swiugan, 
pt. t. swang, pp. swutigeu, is perhaps a parallel form to it. Cf. Du. 
zwenk, a swing, a turn ; G. sehwanken, to totter, stagger, falter. 
SWIPE, to sttike with a sweeping stroke. (E.) Cf. prov. £. 
swipple, the striking part of a flail. Thef has])rob. l^en lengthened; 
cf. ME. swipe, swip, a stroke, Layamon, 7048; swippen, vb., to 
swi}X!, strike, Layamon, 878. AS. swipian, swippan, to beat (Grein) ; 
stvipe, a whip. From *swip-, weak grade of Tout. *sweipan- ; sec 
Sweep. CT. Icel. svipa, to whip ; svipa, a whip. 

SWIRL, to whirl in an etldy. (Scand.) ‘ Swirl, a whirling wavy 
motion. East Ilalliwell. A prov. E. word, now used by good 
writers, as C. Kingsley, E. B. Browning, &c. ; see Webster and 
Worcester. — Norweg. svirla, io wave round, swing, whirl (Aaseii), 
frequent, of sverra (Dan. svirre), to whirl, turn round, orig. to make 
a humming noise. Cf. Swed. svirra, to murmur ; G. sekwirren, to 
whir ; .Skt. svr, to sound. Formed from the Idg. root SWER, to 
hum, just as whir-l is from whir ; see further under Swarm. 
SWITCH, a small flexible twig. (Du. — G.) In Romeo, ii. 

4. 73; Dr. .Schmidt notes that old editions have swits for the pi. 
switches. Not found in ME., and perhaps borrower! from Du. in the 
1 6th cent. Switch or swich is a palatalised form of swicit. — MDu. 
swick, ‘ a scourge, a swich, or a whip ; * Hexham. It also means a 
wooden vent-jieg (Hexham) ; l.ow G. swikk, zwikk, a twig, a vent- 
peg. Not a Low G. word, but borrowed from High G. — Jlavarian 
zwick, the lash of a whip, or a stroke with the same ; variant of 
G. zweeke, a tack, a small wooden peg; Bavar. zteecfr, a splinter, 
a tapering piece of woo<l. From MllG. zwee, a nail, bolt, peg, 
esp. a peg in the eentre of a target, called in E. the prick or the pin, 
which explains why G. zweek means ‘an aim.* Further allied to 
G. zwicken, to pinch, to tweak ; which is allied to E. twitch ; see 
Kluge. The fact that the MDn. s in this word answers to High 
G. z - Low G. t, is pointed out by Franck. No other £. word ha.s 
initial s from /. ^ Icel. svigi, a switch, seems to be unrelated. 

Der. switch, verb. 

SWIVEL, a ring or link that turns round on a pin or neck. (£.) 
Spelt swiuell in Minshcu, ed. 1627. Not found in ME. ; it corre- 
sponds to an AS. form *swifel, not found, but regularly formed, with 
the suffix -el of the agent, from the weak grade (jswi/-) of AS. swi/an, 
to move quickly, revolve ; for which see Swift. Related words arc 
Icel. svei/la, to swing or spin in a circle, like a top. svi/, a swinging 
round, from svi/a, to ramble, to turn. The sense is ‘that which 
readily revolves.’ Cf. Brugmann, i. $ 818 (2). 

SWOON. to faint. (E.) ME. swownen, Chaucer, C. T. 5478 
(B 1058) ; also swoghenen. King Alisaunder, 3857 ; also swawenen 
(Stratmann). A comparison of the forms shows, as Stratmann 
ix>int8 out, that the standard ME. form is *swo)nen, the j being 
represented either by gh, w, or m ; and this is a mere extension of a 
form *swo^n, with the same sense. The n is the same formative 
element as is seen in Goth, verbs ending in -nan ; cf. £. awaken from 


awake, &c. fi. The form *swi)en appears, slightly altered, as 
swftwen (with w for ji), to swoon, 1 *. Flowmon, B. v. 1 54, xiv. 326 ; 
also as sowghen, soghen, to sigh deeply, Romans of Partenay, 1944, 
2890. This is a weak verb, closely allied to the ME. strong verb 
swojen, to make a loud or deep sound, to sigh deeply, droop, swoon, 
pt. t. swej, pp. iswojen or iswowen. ‘Sykande ho swe^ doun * 
sighing, she drooped down; Gawain and Green Knight, 1 / 9 ^* 

‘ Adun he feol i « down she fell in a swoon. King Horn, ed. 
I.umby, 428. From AS. swbgan, to move or sweep along noisily, to 
sough, to sigh, orig. used esp. of the wind. *Swoga 9 windas’^the 
winds sough, Grein, ii. 516 ; cf. iiswiigen, pp. choked, iElfred, tr. of 
Gregory’s Past. Care, $ 52, ed. Sweet, p. 41 1, 1 . 17. Mr. Codcayne 
points out that the form geswowung, a swooning, occurs in A. S. 
Leechdoms, ii. 176, 1 . 13; and that in A''lfric’s Horn. ii. 356, w'e 
find : * Se Iwg . . geswugeu belwux Sam ofslegenum ’ ^ he lay in a 
swoon amongst the slain. Here AS. gf£u/(>g»i>ME. iswowen, as 
cited above. This AS. swogan is represented by mod. E. Sough, 
q. V. It will thus be seen that the final n is a mere formative 
element, and unoriginal. Cf. T.ow G. sweigen, to sigh, swugten, to 
sigh, also to swoon ; Brem. Wort. Dor. swoon, sb. Also .swonn-d, 
with excrescent d, and soun-d, with loss of w. Palsgrave has ‘ 1 
mounde,' i. e. I swoon. 

SWOOP, to sweep along, to descend with a swift motion, like 
a bird of prey. (E.) Shak. has su'oo^, sb., Maeb. iv. 3. 219. ME. 
swopeti, usually in the sense to sweep. In Chaucer, C. T. 16404, 
where Tyrwhitt prints swepe, the Corpus MS. has swope ((iroup tl, 

I. 936) ; two lines lower, in place of ysweped, the Lichfield MS. has 
yswoptfi. The ME. swopen was orig. a strong verb, with pt. t. swep, 
and pp. yswopen (as above). AS. swfipan, to sweep along, rush ; 
also, to sweep; a strong verb, pt. t. sweop, pp. swapen; Grein, ii. 
300. ‘ Swiipendum windum*— with swooping (rushing) winds; 

Alfred, tr. of Bcda, iii. 16, ed. Smith, p. 542, 1 . 37. ‘Swift wind 
swapeO'=^Si swift wind swoops; >Elfrcd, tr. of Boethius, met. vii 
(b. ii. met. 4). (The AS. d became ME. open S, but this became 
close o under the influence of the w.)+Icel. sveipa, to sweep, swoop ; 
cf. sveip, pt. t. of an obsolete strong verb svipa ; sveipinn, pp. of the 
same. Also Icel. sbpa, weak verb, to sweep. And cf. G. schweifen, 
to rove, ramble; Goth, sweipains, in the comp, midja-sweipains, a 
deluge, Luke, xvii. 27. fi. The AS. swapan answers to a Teut. 
*swaipan-f from the Teut. root *sweip, for which see Swipe. Der. 
swoop, sb. ; also sweep, q. v. ; and sec swift, swivel. 

SWORD, an offensive weapon with a long blade. (E.) ME. 
swerd, Chaucer, C. T., A 170a AS. sweord. Matt. xxvi. 47. •^pu. 
zwaard; Icel. sver/f; Dan. svasrd; Swed. sviird; G. schwerl. The 
Tent, type is *swerdom, neut. Of unknown origin. Der. sword- 
cane, -fish, -stick ; sword-s-man, formed like hunt-s-man, sport-s-man ; 
sword-s-man-sh^. 

SYBARITE, an effeminate person. (L. — Gk.) In Blount's 
Gloss., ed. 1674; he also has the adj. Sybaritical, dainty, effeminate. 
— L. Sybarita.^G'k. Sv/Saptri/s, a Sybarite, an inhabitant of Sybaris, 
a luxurious liver, voluptuary ; because the inhabitants of this town 
were noted for voluptuousness. The town was named from the 
river Sybaris (Gk. Zv^a/ar), on which it was situated. This river 
flows through the district of Lower Italy formerly called Lucania. 
Der. Sybarit-ic, Sybarit-ic-al. 

SYCAMINE, the name of a tree. (1.. — Gk. -Ilcb. ?) In Luke, 
xvii. 6 (A.V.). — L. sycaminus.^Gii. avKa/uvos; Luke, xvii. 6. It is 
gen. believed to be the mulberry-tree, and distinct from the sycamore ; 
Thomson, in The Land and the Book, pt. i. c. i, thinks the trees 
were one and the same. fi. That the word has liecn confused with 
sycamore is obvious, but the suffix -ine (-tvor) is difficult to explain. 
Thomson’s explanation is worth notice ; he supposes it to be nothing 
more than a Cik. adaptation of the 1 leb. plural. The Hcb. name for 
the sycamore is shif/mdh, with the plural forms shiqmoth and shiqmim ; 
from the latter of these the Gk. avnafuros may easily have been 
formed, by partial confusion with Gk. avadfsopos, a sycamore ; see 
Sycamore. 

SYCAMORE, the name of a tree. (L. — Gk.— Heb.?) The 
trees so called in Europe and America are different from the Oriental 
sycamore {Ficus sycomorus). The spelling should rather be sycamore ; 
Cotgrave gives sycamore both as an E. and a F. spelling. Spelt 
sicomoure in Wyclif, Luke, xix. 4.— L. sycomorus. — Gk. avnopopos, 
as ifU meant ‘ fig-mulberry ’ tree. As if from Gk. avno-, decl. stem 
of avKoy, a fig ; and fidpov, a mullierry, blackberry ; but it seems to 
have been a popular adaptation of Heb. shiqmah, sycamore. See 
Sycamine. 

SYCOPHANT, a servile flatterer. (L. — Gk.) See Trench, 
Select Glossary ; he shows that it was formerly also used to mean 
‘an informer.* ‘That sicophants arc counted lolly guests;’ Gas- 
coigne^^ Steel Glas, 207. Cotgrave gives the F. form as sycophantin. 
— L. sycophanta, an informer, tale-bearer, flatterer, sycophant. - tik. 
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avKoipnvT^v, lit. 'n fi*;-showcr,’ .said to mean one who informs against 
persons exporting tig.s from Attica, or plundering sacred fig-trees ; 
hence, a common informer, slanderer, also, a false adviser. * The 
lit. .signification is not found in any ancient writer, and is perhaps 
altogether an invention;’ Liddell and Scott. That is, the early 
history of the word is lost, but this does not afTcct its obvious 
fijerliaps only a popular] etymology.*- Gk. avico-, decl. stem of 
tTVKOv, a fig ; and lit. a shower (appearing also in ItpmfMvnjt, 

one who shows or teaches religious rites), from tpaivttv, to show. 
See Syoamore and Phantoxn. Dor. sycnphant-icy •ic-n/, -ism ; 
sycopkanc-y. 

SYUjASHE, part of a word, uttered by a single effort of voice. 
(F. — L. — Gk.) ME. sillable, Chaucer, C. T. 10415 (F 101). — OF. 
siilabe (Littre), later syllabi and syllable, with an inserted unoriginal 
/. — I., syllaba. — Gk. avWafirf, lit. * that which holds together,’ hence 
a syllable, so much of a word as forms a single sound. i-Gk. avX- 
^for aw before following X), together ; and Ka 0 -, base of Xanfiavuv, 
to take, seize (aorist infin. Ka&tiv). See Syn- and Cataleptic. 
Der. syllab-ic, from Gk. avWafiiKus, adj. ; syllab-ic-al, syllah-i-fy. 
Also syllabus, a compendium, from I. ate L. syllabus, a list, syllabus 
(White), from Late Gk. uvAAo^or, allied to avXXafi^. 
BYXfliOGIBM, a reasoning from premises, a process in formal 
logic. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. silngitue, Gower, C. A. iii. 366; bk. 
viii. 2708. — OF. silogime (Littrd), later sitlogisme, spelt syllogisme in 
Cotgrave. — L. syllogismum, acc. of syllogismus. — Gk. avXXtiyiafios, a 
reckoning all together, reckoning up, reasoning, syllogism. — Gk. 
(rvAXo7-i\o/tai, I reckon together, sum up, reason. — Gk. irvA- (for 
aw before A following), together; and Xoyi(o/Mi, I reckon, fioiu 
Aoy-os, a word, reason, reasoning. Sec B3m.- and lliOgic. Der. 
syllogise, spelt sylogyse in Lydgate, Assembly of the Gods, 19. 
From auK\oyi(-oittu ; syllngis-i-ic, ixotn L. syllogisticus<^Gk. avAXoy- 
larneor ; syllogis-t-ic-al, -ly. 

BYUPE [, an imaginary being inhabiting the air. (F. — Gk.) * Ve 
sylphs and sylphids; ' Pope, Rape of the Lock, ii. 73 ; and see Pope’s 
Introduction to that poem (a.d. 1712). Pope tells us that he took 
the account of the Rosicrucian philosophy and theory of spirits from 
a French book called Lc Comte de Gabalis. — F. sylphe, the name 
given to one of the pretended genii of the air ; llatzfeld quotes les 
sylfes from a work of the i6th or 17th century. — Gk. aiXtptj, used by 
Aristotle, Hist. Anim. 8. 17. 8, to signify a kind of beetle or grub, 
p. It is usuallv supposed that this word suggested the name sylph, 
which is used by Paracelsus, 'riie other names of genii are gnomes, 
salamanders, and nymphs, dwelling in the earth, fire, and water re- 
spectively ; and, as all these names are Greek, it is likely that sylph 
was meant to be Greek also. 'I'he spelling with y causes no difficulty, 
and is, indeed, an additional sign that the word is meant to ^ 
Greek. It is not uncommon to find y (called in F. y Grec) used in 
words derived from Gk., not only where it represents (jk. v, but 
even (mistakenly) where it represents Gk. 1 ; thus syphon occurs 
instead of siphon lioth in F. and E. y. Littre (followed by llatz- 
feld) accounts for the word C|uite differently. He says that F. sylphe 
is a Gaulish (C^eltic) word signifying genius, and that it is found in 
various inscriptions as sylfi,sylplu,ox, in the feminine, as.s«/<^<if, 
stdeviee (which arc, of course^ Latinised and plural forms) ; he cites 
suis qui nostram curam agunt,’ Orel. Helvct. 117. And he 
supposes that Paracelsus revived these names. Scheler, on the 
contrary, has no doubt that the word is (jreek. Der. sylph-id, from 
F. sylphide, a false form, but only explicable on the supposition that 
the word sylph was thought to be Gk., and declinerl as if the iiom. 
was aikilus (stem ai\<piS-). 

BYLVAN, a common mis-spelling of Bilvan, q. v. 

BYMBOIi, a sign, emblem, figurative representation. (F.— L.— 
Gk.) See Trench, Select Glossary. In Shak. Oth. ii. 3. 350. — F. 
tytnbole, " a token,’ &c. ; Cot. — L. symbolum. — Gk. av/ifioXor, a token, 
pledge, a sign by which one infers a thing. — Gk. avufi&KKftv (.lor. 
infill. avpL^aktiv), to throw together, bring together, compare, infer. 
— Gk. avp- (for orwi' before 3), together ; and fiaXKtiv, to throw. See 
Byn-. Dor. symbol-ic, from Gk. cofifioKtiios, adj. ; symbol -ic-al, -ly; 
symbol-ise, from F. symboliser, spelt symbolizer in Cot., and explained 
by ‘ to wmbolize ; ’ symbol-is-er ; symhol-ism, symbol-ist. 
symmetry, due jiroportion, harmony. (F. — L. — Gk.) Spelt 
simmetrie in Minshcu, cd. 1627. — F. symmetrie, ‘simmetry,’ Cot. — 
L. tynimetria. — Gk. avufurpia, due proportion. — Gk. avfifitrpos, adj., 
measured with, of like measure with. — Gk. avpi- (for aw before #»), 
together; and fstrpop, a measure. See Syn- and Metre. Der. 
symnutr-ie-al, a coined word ; symmetr-ie-al-ly ; symmetr-ise, a coined 
word. 

SYMPATHY, a feeling with another, like feeling. (F.-L.- 
Gk.) Spenser has sympathie and sympat^ze, Hymn in Honour of 
Beautie, ll. 199 and i92.-F.«y»ipa/AiV, ‘sympathy;’ Cot.— L. sym- 
pafAla.-Gk. av/iaii 9 fia, like feeling, fellow-feeling. -Gk. avpaaSris, 


.idj., of like feelings. - Gk. av/i- (for aw before w), together; and 
nad-, base of ira0-«(V, aor. infin. of ira<rx«v, to .suffer, experience, feel. 
See Syn- and Pathos. Der. sympath-et-ic, a coined word, sug- 
gested by pathetic; tympnth-et-ic-al, -ly; sympath-ise, from F. sym- 
pathiser, ‘ to sympathize,’ Cot. ; sympath-is-er. 

SYMPHONY. concert, unison, harmony of sound. ( F. — L. 
Gk.) There was a musical instrument called a symphony, ME. sim- 
phonie or symphonye ; see my note to Chancer, C. T. Group B. 
1 . 2005. And sec Wyclif, Luke, xv. 25. - F. symphonie, ‘ harmony ; ’ 
C'ot. — L. symphonia, Luke, xv. 25 (Vulgate). — Gk. avn<po>via, music, 
Luke, xv. 25. — Gk. av/s^vos, agreeing in sound, harmonious.— 
Gk. avfi- (for avv before ^), together; and ^veip, to sound, tjawri, 
sound. Sec Syn- and Phonetic. Der. symphoni-ous ; symphon-ist, 
a chorister, Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 

SYMPOSIUM, a merry feast. (L. - Gk.) Blount, Gloss., ed. 
1674, has symposiast, ‘a feast-master,’ and symposiaques, ‘books 
treating of feasts.' Symposium is in Sidney, Apol. for Poetrie, p. 57. 
— T.. symposium. — Gk. avfinoatov, a drinking-iiarty, banquet. — Gk. 
avfi- (for aw before w), together ; and the b-ise wo-, to drink, appear- 
ing in pt. t. ni-nej-na, 1 drank, aor. l-v 6 -$t]v, I drank, and in the sb. 
ito-ais, drink. See Syn- and Potable. 

SYMPTOM. an indication of disease, an indication. (F. — 1..— 
Gk.) Properly a medical term. In Cotgrave, to translate MF. sympt 
ome. — L. symptoma. — Gk. avunru/ta, anything that has befallen one, 
a casualty, usii. in a bad sense. —Gk. av/juriirreiv, pt. t. avu-ui-nrwKa, 
to fall together, to fall in with, meet with. — Gk. <n//x- (for avv 
before w), together, with ; and niirTttv (wi'-wt-«v) to fall, from ^^PEI’, 
to fall. See Syn- and Asymptote. Der. symptomat-ic, Gk. 
avfiiTTOD/Mrmos, adj., from av/ivTUfiar-, stem of av/inTW-iM; sympto- 
mat-i-cal, -ly. 

SYN-. prefix, together. (L. - Gk.; nr F. — L. — Gk.) A Latinised 
sfielling of (jk. aw, together. Cf. Gk. (w, together ; a form not 
cle.'irly explained. The prefix avv becomes av\- (syl-) before 

/, av/i- (sym-) before b, m, p, and ph, and iri;- (.y'-) before s or z ; 
as in syllogism, symbol, symmetry, sympathy, symphony, system, syzygy. 

SYN.^REBIS. the taking of two vowels together, whereby they 
coalesce into a diphthong. (L. — Gk.) A grammatical term. Spelt 
sineresis in Minshcu. — L. — Gk. awaipeats, lit. a talcing 

together. —Gk. avv, together; and aiptats, a taking, from aipuv, to 
take. See B3m- and Heresy. Cf. Diesresis. 

SYNAGOGUE, a congregation of Jews. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. 
synngoge, Wyclif, Matt. iv. 23. — F. synagogue, ‘ a synagogue ;’ Cot. 
— L. synagbga. — Gk, avvaywyi^, a bringing together, assembly, con- 
gregation. — Gk. avv, together ; and ayuyri ( ay-<uy-iq), a bringing, 
from &yfiv, to bring, thivc ; a reduplicated form, from AG, to 
drive. 

SYNAIjCEPHA, a coalescence of two syllables into one. 
(T..— Gk.) A grammatical term; in Blount's Gloss., ed. 167^. — !.. 
syn{dcp.pha. — G^. awakoiipy, lit. a melting together. — Gk. (Zvi', to- 
gether; and iXt’uptiv, to anoint with oil, to daub, blot out, efface, 
whence dkoitpy, fat. I'he Gk. uAci^nv is allied to Atw-os, fat ; cl. 
Skt. lip, to besmear, anoint. 

SYNCHRONISM, concurrence in time. (Gk.) Blount, ed. 
1O74, says the word is useil by Sir W. Raleigh. — (Ik. avyxpovtaftut, 
agreement of time. — Gk. aiyxpov-os, contemporaneous ; with suffix 
-sapios, from -iitiv. — Gk. avy- (written for aiJi' before x\ together ; and 
xpovos, time. See Byn- and Chronicle. Dor. synchronous, adapted 
fro m Clk . avyxpwos, adj. 

B'YNCOFATE, to contract a word. (L. — Gk.) In Blount’.s 
Gloss., cd. 1674.-1.. syncopdtns, pp. of syncopure, of which the 
usual sense is ‘to swoon.’ — L. syncope, syncopa, a swooning; also 
syncope, as a gram. term. — Gk. avyKouy, a catling short, syncope in 
grammar, a loss of strength, a swoon. — Gk. avy- (written for avv 
before w), together; and aow-, base of Koirrttv, to cut. See Syn- 
and Apocope. Der. syncopat-ion, a musical term, which Blount 
says is in Playfurd’s Introd. to Music, p. 28. Also syncope, ns a 
grammat. term, also a swoon, spelt sincopin (acc.), Lanfrank, p. 205, 
Irom L. syneope^Gk. avyKoa^, as above. 

SYNDIC, a government official, one who assists in the trans- 
action of business. (F.— U — Gk.) Spelt sindick in Minsheu, ed. 
1627. — F. syndic, ‘ a syndick, censor, controller of manners;’ Cot.— 
L. syndicus. — Gk. avvSiKos, adj., hcljiing in a court of justice; as 
sb., a syndic.— Gk. avv, with ; and hiicji, justice. The orig. sense 
of SiK- 7 j is a showing, hence a coarse, custom, use, justice ; from 
Btx-, weak grade of to show. See Bsm- and Di^ion. 

Der. syndic-ate, a coined word. 

BYNECDCCHE, a figure of speech whereby a part is put for 
the whole. (L.— Gk.) Spelt sinecdoche in Minsheu, ed. 1627; but 
synecd'xhe, Caxton, Golden Legend, Tlie Resurrection, $ i. — L. 
syneedwhe. — Gk. awtuBoxfi, lit. a receiving together. — Gk. aweicBixo- 
pai, 1 join in receiving. — Gk. avv, together ; and knHixo/Mu, I receive, 
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compounded of ix, out, and Scvo/ioi (Ionic Uko/uu), I receive, from 
V DEK , to take. Sec Ssrn-, Six-. 

SYNOD, a meeting, ecclesiastical council. (K. — L.— Gk.) 

• Syttodes and counsayles ; ’ Sir T. More, Works, p. 406 h. -i F. synode, 
‘a synod;* Cot.»L. synoduntf acc. of synodus.^Gk. avyoSot, a 
meeting, lit. a coming together. -iGk. (ri/v, together ; and dSur, a way, 
here, a coming, from VSED, to go. See Method. Der. synod-ie, 
from (fk. awoi tKdSf odj. ; synod-ic-al, synod-ic-aNy. 

SYNONYM, a word having the same sense with another. | 
(F.—L. — Gk.) The form is French ; in old books it was usual to 
write sytionitnaf which, by a curious blunder, was taken to be a fern, 
sing, instead of a ncut. pi., doubtless because the L. synonyma vroA 
only used in the plural ; and, indeed, the sing, is seldom required, 
since we can only sixiak of synonyms when we are considering more 
words than one. Synonima is used as a sing, by Cotgrave and 
Blount. a-F. synonimt, * a synonima, a word having the same signifi- 
cation which another hath;' Cot. --L. synonyma, neut. pi., synonyms; 
from the m^j.synonymus, synonymous. — (ik.crvvan'v/iof, of like meaning 
or like name. •- Gk. tniv, with ; and Hvona, a name, cognate with E. 
name ; see Syn- and Name. Der. synonymous, Englishe<l from K 
adj. synonymus, as above ; synonytnous-ly ; syttonym-y, L. synonymia, 
from Gk. avvojwfiia, likeness of name. 

SYNOPSIS, a general view of a subject. (L. — Gk.) .S|»lt 
s/no/)m in Minsheu, ed. 1627. —L. synopsis. •mGk. cwoipis, a. seeing 
all together. — Gk. avv, together; and Stfns, a seeing, sight; cf. 
Gp-o/iai, fut. from base ow-, to see. Sec Byn- and Optics. Der. 
synopt~ic, from Gk. adj. awanmnds, seeing all together; synopt-ie^ 
al, -ly. 

SYNTAX, the arrangement of words in sentences. (I..--Gk.) 
In Ben Jonson, Eng. Grammar, b. ii. c. i ; spelt siniaxis in Minsheu, 
ed. 1627.— — Gk. avvra^is, an arrangement, arranging. 

— (jk. avv, logellier ; and rdf**, order, from raaettv (for *raK-ytt»), 
to arrange. See Syn- and Taotioa. Der. syntact-ic-al, due to 
G k. av »TaKT6s, adj., put in order ; syniaei-ie-al-Iy. 

SYNTHNSIS, composition, combination. (L. — Gk.) In Blount's 
Gloss., ed. lt>74, b.v. Synthetical, ••L u synthesis. •mOk. awOtfftt, a 
patting together. — Gk. irur, together ; and 6iais, a putting ; see 
Syn- and Thesis. Der. symhet-ic^al, due to Gk. adj. 
skilled in putting together, from vuvBirtp, a putter together, where 
is the weak grade of to put, and -ri^f is the suffix denoting the 
agent (Idg. -0*-) ; synthet-ic-al-ly. 

SYPHON, SYKEN, inferior spellings of Siphon, Siren, 
q.v. Cot. has the F. spelling syphon \ also siphon. 

SYBINGE, a tube with a piston, for ejecting fluids. (F.— I.. 
— Cik.) The ^ was prob. once hard, not as j. Cot., however, 
already has .siri/ige. — MF. syringu^, *a siringc, a squirt;’ Cot.— L. 
syringem, acc. of syrinx, a reed, pipe, tulre.— Gk. avpiy^, a reed, 
pipe, tube, shepherd's pipe, whistle. From the Gk. ba% <rvp-, to 
perforate; with suffix -iy£ os in ^upp-iy^, irXdar-iyf. Brugmann, 
1. S 230. Der. syring-a, a flowering shrub so named because the 
stems were used for the manufacture of Turkish pijies ; see Eng. 
Cycl., s.v. Syringn. 

SYjEtUF, SrRUP, a kind of sweetened drink. (F.— Span.— 
Arab.) ‘ Spicery, sawces, and dropes ;’ Fryth’s Works, p. 99, col. i. 

— MF. syrop, ‘ sirrop ; ’ Cot. M od. F. sirop ; OF. ysserop (Littre). — 
MSpan. xarope, a medicinal drink (Span.jarope) ; the OF. ysserop is 
due to a Span, fonn axarope, where a represents al, the Arab, 
article. — Arab, shan'th, shurah, wine or any beverage, syrup; lit. a 
beverage; Rich. Diet. p. 886.— Arab, root shariba, he drank; id. 
p. 887. See Sherbet. 

SYSTEM, method. (I..— Gk.) It is not an old word in F., 
and seems to have been borrowed from Latin directly. Spelt systems 
in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— L. fystema.’^Gk. avannus (stem 
cviTTti/MT-)f a complex whole, put together; a system. — Gk. av- 
(for oiiv before a), together ; and the base on;-, to stand ; with 
suffix -/iar- (Idg. j-m»nt-). The bas^e art}- occurs in cr^vaif to 
stand; from </STA, to stand; see Stand. Der. system-at-ie, 
from Gk. adj. avanumriKis, adj., formed from tnMmjfiar-, stem of 
avarijiui; system~at-ie-al, -ly, system-at-ise, a coined word* system- 
at-is-er, 

SYSTOLE, contraction of the heart, shortening of a syllable. 
(Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 167^^ Englished (withy for v) from 
Gk. ffvoToXij, a contracting, drawing together. — Gk. ovaroX-, and 
grade of owrriKKttr, to draw together, contract.— Gk. av- (for avv 
before a), together ; and ffriKKuv, to equip, set in order. See Syn- 
and Stole. 

SYZYQY, conjunction. (Gk.) A modem term in astronomy.— 
Gk. ov^vyia, union, conjunction.— Gk. avCvyot, conjoined. — Gk. av- 
(for mJv Iwfore f)t together ; and (vy-, weak grade of juin 

(cf. (vyov, a yoke), from the ^YEUG, to join. S^- and 
Yoke; and compare Coxijtinotion. 


TA-TE 

TAB, a small flap or strip, usually attached at one end. (E.) 
Prob. allied to tape ; cf. AS. ieeppe, a tape, fillet. See Tape. 
TABABD, a sleeveless coat, formerly worn by plonghmen, 
noblemen, and heralds, now by heralds only. (F.—L. 7 ) ME. /a- 
bard, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. a8o, 1 . a ; Chancer, C. T. 
543 (A 541).— OF. Idbartf tabard ; see a quotation in Roquefort with 
the spelling iabarf, mod. F. tabard (Hamilton, omitted in Littrd). 
Ducange gives an OF. form trihart, Cf. Span, and Port, tabardo ; 
ItaU icAarro, The last form (like MF. tabarre in Cotgrave) has lost 
a final dot t, [The W. tabar is borrowed from English.] We also 
find a MHG. iap/art, taphart; and even a mod. Gk. raiimkpioiv, 
p. Etym. unknown ; Dies suggests L. tafet-, stem of tap^e, hugings, 
painted cloths ; but this is unlikely. Cf. Mltal. and L. tridtea, a 
robe of state. 

TABBY, a kind of waved silk. (F. — Span.— Arab.) Chiefly 
retained in the expression * a tabby cat,’ i. e. a cat brindled or diversi- 
fied in colour, like the markings on tabby, * Tabby, a kind of waved 
silk;* Phillips, ed. 1706. — F. tabis, in use in the r5th century 
(Littid) ; also OF. atabis, Godefroy. — Span, tabi, a silken stuff ; Low 
I., (or rather OSpan.) attabi, where at was supposed (but wrongly) 
to represent the Arab, article al, and so came to be dropped. Cf. 
*j panno Attaby* (mispr. Aeeaby')-, Earl of Derby’s Expeditions, 
Camden Soc., p. 283, 1 . 24. — Arab. *utabi, a kind of rich undulated 
silk; Rich. Diet. p. 992. See Devic, who calls it an Arab, word 
(Ri(^. marks it Pers.). He adds that it was the name of a quarter 
of Bagdad where this silk was made (Defrdmeiy, Journal Asiatics, 
Jan. 1862, p. 94); and that this quarter took its name from pnnee 
Attab, great-grandson of Ome]^ (Dozy, Gloss, p. 343). ^ Hence 

perhaps tabin-et, spelt tabbinet in Webster, and explained, as * a more 
delicate kind of tabby ; ’ from Ital. tabin-o, tabine, tabby (Torriano). 
But Trench, Eng. Past and Present, tells us that it was named from 
M. Tabinet, a French Protestant refugee, who introduced the making 
of tabinet in Dublin ; for which statement he adduces no reference or 
authority. Cf. tabine, in ' Cloth of tissue or tabine,* Middleton, Any- 
thing for a Quiet Life, ii. 2 (C. D.). 

TABEBNACLE, a tent used as a temple, a tent. (F.—L.) 
ME. tabernacle, Rob. of Clone, p. 20, 1 . 466.— F. tabernacle, * a taber- 
nacle,’ Cot. — I., tabemaculum, double dimin. of faberna, a hut, shed ; 
sec Tavern. 

TABID, wasted by disease. (F.—L.) Rare; in Phillips, ed. 1706. 
— F. tabide, consuming, wasting ; Cot.— L. tubidus, wasting away, 
decaying, languishing. — L. tabes, a wasting away; iabire, to waste 
away, languish. Allied to Gk. r-^neiv, in the same sense ; and to £. 
thaw. See Thaw. Der. tabe-fy, to cause to melt, Blount’s Gloss., 
from MF. tabifier, to waste (Cot.), due to L. tabefaeere, to cause 
to melt. 

TABLE, a smooth board, usually supported on legs. (F.—L.) 
ME. table. Chancer, C. T. 355 (A 353).— F. /aUr. -L. tdbvla, a 
lank, flat board, table. Der. tables, pi. sb., a kind of game like 
ackgammon, played on flat boards, Rob. of Glonc. p. 192, 1 . 3965 ; 
table, verb, Cymb. i. 4. 6 ; tcAle-book, Hamlet, ii. 2. 136; table-talk, 
Merch. Yen. iii. 5. 93; table-land, land flat like a table; tabl-et, 
Cymb. V. 4. 109, from F. tablette, * a little table,’ Cot., dimin. of F. 
table. Also tabul-ar, tcdml-ate, from L. tabtda. Also toAl-eau, 
borrowed from F. tableau, dimin. of table. Also taffer-el, q. v. ; en 
tabla-ture. 

TABOO, TABU, to forbid approach to, forbid the use oL 
(Polynesian.) ' Taboo, a political prohibition and religious consecra- 
tion interdict, formerly of great force among the inhabitants of the 
islands of the Pacific ; hence, a total prohibition of intercourse with, 
or approach to uy thing ; ’ W ebster. * South-Sea-lsle taboo ; * Tenny- 
son, Princess, iii. a6i. Kotzebue mentions the * Tabu, or interdict 
New Voyage round the World, 1830, ii. 178. The E. pron. of New 
Zealand (Maori) tapu, consecrated or forbidden ; pron. tambu in the 
Solomon Isles. See E. E. Morris, Austral. Diet. 

TABODB, TABOB, a small drum. (F. - Span. - Arah) ME. 
tabour, Havelok, 2329. -OF. and MF. tabour, ‘ a drum, a tabor ; ’ 
Cot Mod. F, tambour ; Littr6 gives the spellings tabur, nth cent. ; 
t abour, 1 3th to 1 6th century. C f. Prov. tabor, tanbor (cited by Littre) ; 
Span, tambor, MSpan. otanAor (Minsheu) ; Ital. tamburo. The F. 
word was most likely borrowed from Span, tambor, also called 
atambor, where the prefix a- stands for the Arab. def. art. al, showing 
that the wonl was borrowed from the Moors. — Arab, tambur, * a kind 
of lute or guitar with a long neck, and six brass strings ; also, a 
drum;’ Rich. Diet., p. 976. He gives it also as a Pers. word, and 
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Devic seems to think that the word was borrowed from Persian. 
The initial letter is the loth of the Pers. alphabet, sometimes writtoi 
th, not the ordinary /. On the same page of Rich. Diet, we also find 
Pers. funUtuij a trumpet, clarion, bagpipe, tambal, a small drum ; also 
Arab, (abl, a drum, a tambonrin, Pers. tablakf a small drum, p. 964. 
Also Pers. tafnr (with the ordinary /), a drum, kettle-drum, a large 
pipe, flute, or hautboy, p. 365 ; iaburhk, a drum, tabonr, tamlxiurin, 
a drum beaten to scare away birds, p. 364. See the account in 
Devic, who considers the form tambur as derived from Pers. tabir ; 
and the form iaburak to be dimin. of Pers. *tcAur, a form not found. 
p. It will be observed that the sense comprises various instruments 
that make a din, and we may note Port, atabale, a kettle-drum, from 
a for alf the Arab, article, and Pers. tambal^ a drum. All the above 
words contain a base /a6, which we may regard, with Mr. Wedgwood, 
as being of imitative origin, like the English dub-a-dub and /<i/. This 
is rendered likely by the occurrence of Arab, tahtabat, the sound 
made by the dashing of waterfalls ; R.ich. Diet. 963 ; cf. Arab, tabhal, 
a drummer, ibid. Der. tabor-er. Temp. iii. 2. 160; tabour-ine, 
Antony, iv. 8. 37, from F. tabourin^ ‘ a little dnim,* Cot; iabour-et, 
Pp. Hall, Sat. iv. i. 78, a dimin. form; shortened to iabret^ Gen. 
xxxi. 27. And see tambourine. 

TABUIJLR, TABULATE; see Table. 

TACHE (1), a fastening. (F.— Teut.) In Exod. xxvi. 6. *A 
taelUf a buckle, a claspe, a bracelet, Spinier ; ' Baret, s. v. Claspe. 
A palatalised form of taeJi ; cf. beseech farbeseelCf church for kirk^ dec. ; 
esp. the derived words att-ach, de-tach. Minsheu, ed. 1627, gives: 
‘ To tache, or iache.* ME. tarhe, "Voc. 564. 2. We find AF. taches^ 
pi., pegs. Year-books of Edw. I., i304-'5, p. 53.— OF. tache ^ a nail, 
fastening (Godefroy).«-EFries. (Low G.) take, a point, prick, thorn, 
allied to iak, takke, a pointed thing, a twig ; Low G. takky a pointed 
thing. .See Taok. 

TACHE (2), a blot, blemish ; see Tetchy. 

TACIT, silent. (L.) In Milton, Samson, 430. No doubt directly 
from L., though Cot. gives Y.tacitCy * silent.* --L. tacitnsy silent, 
-il.. iacerey to be silent. Cognate with Goth, thahauy to be silent, 
Icel. Pegja, Swed. /iga, to be silent. Der. tacit-urn, from F. taci~ 
turne, * silent,* Cot. ; tacit-um-i-ty, Troilus, iv. 2. 75, from F. tacitur- 
nitef * taciturnity,* Cot. ; from L. acc. tacitumiititem. Also re-iicent, 
TACK, asmall nail, afastening; to fasten. (F.— Teut.) ME. tahke. 

* Takkcy or botun, Fibtda,* Prompt Parv. ; where we also find : 

* Takkyn, or festyn to-gedur, or sotne-what sowyn to-gedur.’ The sb. 
is spelt taky I.egends of Holy Rood, ed. Morris, p. 145,1. 419. [The 
Irisn taea, a peg, pin, nail, fastening ; Gael, tacaid, a tack, ix:g,stab; 
Breton tach, a nail, iacha, to fasten with a nail, are borrowed words.] 
—O. North F. taque (OF. tache), a fastening, nail (Godefroy) ; a peg, 
clothes- peg (Moisy, s.v. /a7ue).«EFries. and Dan. takke. Low (L 
iakk, a tine, a pointed thing ; Westphal. facke, a tack ; G. zacke, a 
tooth, tine, prong, twig. Allied to EFries. tak, a twig, a bough, Du. 
tak, a twig. 2. The nautical use of tack is from the same source. 

* In nautical language a tack is the rope which draws forward the 
lower corner of a stjuare sail, and fastens it to the windward side 
of the ship in sailing transversely to the wind, the ship being on the 
starboard or larboard tack according as it ])resents its right or left 
side to the wind ; the ship is said to tack when it turns towards the 
wind, and changes the tack on which it is sailing ; ’ Wedgwood. 
See Tache (1) and Zigzag. Cf. to to sew slightly, fasten 
slightly. Der. tache, q. v. ; and see iack-le. Also ta^~et, a small 
nail (Levins'). 

TACKLE, c( luipment, implements, gear, tools. (Low G.) ME. 
takel, Chaucer, C. T. 106 ; Gen. and Exodus, ed. Morris, 883 ; takil, 
the tackle of a ship, Gower, C. A. iii., bk. viii. 470. — Low G. 
takel, tackle ; iakeln, to equip ; MDu. taeckelen, the tackling of shi]js, 
tc^kel, ‘ munition, riggings,’ Ilexham ; Du. takel, tackle, takelen, to 
rig; whence Swed. and M.Swc<l. tackel, tackle of a ship (Ihre), tackla, 
to rig ; Dan. takkel, tackle, takle, to rig. p. The suffix -el is used 
to form substantives from verbs, as in E. sett-le, sb., a thing to sit on, 
from sit, stopp-le from stop, shov-el from shove, shutt-le from shoot, 
gird-le from gird, and denotes the implement. Tack-le is that which 
takes or grasps, holding the masts, Ac. firmly in their places ; from 
Icel. taka, MSwed. tc^a (mod. Swed. taga), to take, seize, grasp, 
hold, which had a much stronger sense than the mod. E. take ; cf. 
Icel. tak, a grup in wrestling, taka, a seizing, capture ; and observe 
the wide application of tackle in the sense of implements or gear. 
Cf. MDu. taeckel, * a rope to drawe a boatc ; * Hexham. y. Often 
derived from W. tael, an instrument, tool, tackle ; but the W. word 
was borro wed from E. Der. taekl-ing. Rich. Ill, iv. 4. 233. 
TACT, peculiar skill, delicate handling. (L.) Modern;' Webster 
gives example from Macaulay. Todd .says : ‘ Tact, touch, an old 
word, long disused, but of late revived in the secondary senses of 
touch, os a masterly or eminent effort, and the power of exciting 
the affections.* He then cites a jiassage containing * sense of tact,' 


TAIL 

i.e. touch, from Ross, Arcana Microcosm! (1652), p. 66. »L. tactus, 
touch.— L. tactus, pp. of tangere, to touch; see Tangent. Der. 
tact-able, that may be touched, Massinger, Pari, of Love, ii. 1. 8, a 
coined word, made to rime with tractable ; tact-ile, from L. taetilis, 
tangible ; tact-ion, a touching, Blount. 

TACITCS, the art of arranging or manoeuvring forces. (Gk.) 

* And teaches all the tactics ; * Ben Jonson, Staple of News, iv. 1 
(Lickfingcr).— Gk. raKriiea, sb. pi., military tactics. — Gk. toktikos, 
adj., fit for arranging, belonging to tactics.- Gk. rarros, ordered, 
arranged ; verbal adj. from riaaeiv (<T&K-yetv), to arrange, order. 
Of uncertain origin ; C'nrtius, ii. 328. The base is either TAK, 
Fick, i. 588; or TAG (Prellwitz). Der. tactic, adj., from Gk. 
rauTiKus ; taetic-i-an, a coined word. 

TADl^LE, a young frog in its first stage, having a tail. (E.) 

* Young frogs, . . . whiles they be tadpoles and have little wriggling 

tailcs; * Ilolland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxxii. c. 10. ME. tadpalle, Voc. 
766. 20; taddepol, 569. 7. Called 6 « 7 /-hen(/ in Cotgrave ; he has: 
‘ Chahot, the little fish called a gull, bull-head, or miller’s thumlx: ; 
also the little water-vermine called a bull-head* Also : ‘ Testard, 
the pollard, or chevin fish, also the little black water-vermine called 
a bull-head* Observe that F. chahot is from L. caput, a head (cf. L. 
capita, a fish with a large head) ; that testard is from OF. teste, a 
head ; that cluvin is from F. chef, a head ; and that hull-head contains 
the E. head ; the striking feature about the tadpole is that it appiears 
nearly all head, with a little tail attached which is afterwards 
dropped. .See Wedgwood, who adduces also E. dial, poll-head, Lowl. 
.Sc. pow-head, a tadpole (which merely repeat the notion of head), E. 
dial, poltviggle, poUywig, a tadnole, with which wc may comiiarc 
wiggle or waggle, to wag the tail. ^. Hence -toad-poll, 

the toad that seems all poll ; see Toad and Poll. The former part 
is from AS. tSd-ige, a toad, with loss of suffix, and shortening of d 
before dp. 

tael, a Chinese weight, about i J oz. ; the chief Chinese money 
of account. (Malay.) Called Hang in Chinese ; sec Yule. A Malay 
word.— Malay tahil, a certain weight. 

TABETA, a fillet, a tape-worm. (L — Gk.) L. Gk. 

raivia, a ba nd, fillet, strip. — Gk.reiVriv, to stretch. Allied to Thin. 
TAFPEREL, TAFFRAIL, the upper part of the stern of 
a ship. (Du. — L.) ‘ Tnffercl, the uppermost part, frame, or rail 
of a ship behind, over the poop;* Pliillips, ed. 1706. — Du. taferecl, 
a pannel, a picture; Hexham explains it by ‘a painter’s table or 
board,’ and adds the dimin. tafereelken, * a tablet, or a small board.* 
The taffrail is so called because it is flat like a table on the top, and 
sometimes ornamented with carved work; cf. G. tafelei, boarded 
work, flooring, wainscoting. p. The Du. lafer-eel stands for 
*tafel-eel, a rlimin. from Du. tafel, a tai>Ie ; just as G. tafelei is from 
G. tafel, a table. The Du. and G. tafel are not to be considered as 
Teut. words; the MIIG. form vs.tavele, OllG. tavela, borrowed from 

1., tabula, a table. See Table. ^ The spelling taffrail is prob. 
due to confusion with E. rail. 

TAFFETA, TAFFETY*, a thin glossy silk stuff, with a wavy 
lustre. (P'.— Ttal. — Pers.) ‘ Tafata, a maner of sylke, taffetas-,' 
Palsgrave. ME. taffata, Chaucer, C. 'P. 442 (A 440). Taffata 
occurs in 1324; Wardrolre Acet, 18 Edw, 11 . 24. 17, Q. R. ; see 
N. and Q. 8 S. i. 129. — F. taffetas, ‘raffata;* Cot. — Ital. taffeta, 
‘taffeta;’ Florio. — Pers. tdftah, ‘twisted, woven, a kind of silken 
cloth, taffeta;* Rich. Diet. p. 356. — Pers. /«//««, to twist, to spin, 
curl, &c. ; see Horn, $ 372. See Tapestry. 

TAG-, a point of metal at the end of a lace, anything tacked on .at 
the end of a thing. (.Scand.) ‘ An aglet or tag of a poynt ; ’ Baret, 
ed. 1580. ‘Are all thy points so voide of Ke.asons taggs 7 * Gas- 
coif^e, Fruites of War, st. 61. A ‘point* w.as a tagg^ lace; cf. 

* Tag of a poynt, Ferretum ;’ Levins. — Swed. tagg, a prickle, point, 
tooth; Norw. tagge,o. tooth, cog.+Pomeran. /ogg, a point, tack; 

1.. 0W G. takk, a point, tooth. p. The Low G. takk is the same 
word ns E. tack, a small nail, and G. zacke, a tooth, tine, prong. 
See Taok, Taohe. Der. tag, verb ; tag-rag, used by Stanyhurst 
(tr. of Virgil, ed. Arber, p. 21) to mean ‘ to small pieces,* but usual 
in the sense of* every appendage and shred,’ a shortened form of tag 
and rag, as in ' they all came in, both lagge and ragge* Spenser, 
State of Ireland, Globe ed., p. 66a, col. 2. So also tag and rag, 
Whitgift’s Works, L 315 (Parker .Soc.). So also tag-rag-and-bobtail, 
where fro 6 /ai 7 — short or bunchy tail, from bob, a bunch; see Bob. 

TAIL (1), the end of the back-bone of an animal, a hairy ap- 
pendage, appendage. (E.) ME. tail, tayl, Chaucer, C. T. 3876 
(A 3878). AS. ieegl, tcegel, a tail, Grein, ii. sas.+Icel. tagl, Swed. 
tagel, hair of the tail or mane; Goth, tagl, hair, Mark, 1 . 6 ; G. 
zagel, a tail. p. Root uncertain ; it has been compared with Skt. 
dafii, the fringe of a garment. Der. tail-piece, a piece or small draw- 
ing at the tail or end of a chapter or book. Also tail-ed, Rich. Coer 
de Lion, L 1868. 
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TAIL (2), the term applied to an estate which is limited to 
certain heirs. (F. — L.) Better spelt taille. ‘This limitation, or 
taillet is either general or special; ’ Cowel, in Todd’s Johnson ; see 
the whole article. — F. taillcy ‘ a cutting,’ &c. ; Cot. ; see Tally. 

TAILOH, one who ents ont and makes cloth garments. (F. 
— L.) I’roiierly ‘a cutter.’ MJ'« tailor, taylor, Kob. of Glouc. 
p. 3i3t i* 6394. — OF. tailleor, later iailleur, *a cutter;’ Cot. — F. 
iailler, to cut ; cf. F. taille, an incision, a slitting. — T.ate L. taleare, to 
cut ; cf. tSlea, a thin rod, stick, also a cutting, slip, layer (an 
agricultural word). See Diez, who cites from Nonius, 4. 473; 
‘taleas scissiones lignomm vel prscsegmina Varro dicit de re rust, 
lib. T. ; nam etiam nunc rustica voce intertaleare dicitur dividere vel 
cxscindere ramum.’ This verb intertaleare is preserved in the 
Span, entretallar, to slasli. Der. tailor-ing. And see tally, de-tail, 
en-tail, re-tail. 

TAl^T, a tinge, dye, stain, blemish. (F. — L.) In Shak. Macb. 
iv. 3. 124. Cf. ME. taint, taytit, a disease in hawks; Book of 
St. Albans, fol. b 2, back. — F. teint", MF. teinct, ‘a tincture, die, 
stain ; ’ Cot. — F. tcint, pp. of trindre, ‘ to stain,’ id. — L. tingere ; see 
Tinge. Der. taint, vb., Borneo, i. 4. 76. ^ I’erhai® confused 

with attaint, from tnngere. 

TAKE, to lay hold of, seize, grasp, get. (Scand.) ME. ialew, 
pt. t. tok, p]). taken, Chaucer, T. 572 (A 570); pp. take, id. 
2649 (A 2647). Late AS. taken, A. S. Chron. an. 1127. Not a true 
AS. wonl, but borrowed from Norse. — Iccl. taka, pt. t. tok, pp. 
tekiun, to lay hold of, seize, grasi) (a very common word) ; Swed. 
taga, MSwed. taka\ Dan. /rtgr.+(Joth. t'ekan, ])t. t. taitSk, pp. 
tekans, to touch. Der. tak-ing, tak-ing-ly. Allied words are tack, 
tache, tag, tack-le, attack, al-tack, de-tack. 

TALC, a mineral occurring in thin Hakes. (F. — .Span. — Arab.) 

‘ Oil t>f talc ; ’ Ben Jonson, ICpigram to the Small-pox; Underwoods, 
li. II, And see Nares. — F. /«/c (Cot.). — Span, m/co.- Arab. /n/y, 

‘ talc, mica ; ’ Rich. Diet. ji. 974. 

TALE, a number, reckoning, narrative. (E.) ME. tale\ see 
Chancer, Cant. Tahi,. A.S, tad, a number, talu, a narrative; Grein, 
ii. 52 I.+T>u. taal, language, tongue, speech ; Icel. tal, talk, a tale; 
tala, a number, a speech; Dan. tale, s]jeech ; Swed. tal, sj)ecch, 
number; G. za/</, number ; 01 1 G. zn/a. It is probable that Goth. 
vntah, uninstructed, talzjan, to instruct, arc related words. Der. 
tale-bear-ing, tale-hear-er, tell-tale (Sherwood’s Index to Cotgrave 
has ‘ a tale-hearer or tell-tale ’) ; tale-tell-er, I’. I’lowman, B. xx. 297. 
Also tell, t].v., talk, (j.v. 

talent, a weiglit or sum of money, natural gift or ability, 
inclination. (K. — L. — Gk.) See Trench, Study of Words, and 
.Select Glossary. \\ o <lerive the sense of ability from the parable in 
Matt. XXV, our talents being gifts of God. The ME. /a/en/ occurs 
in the sense of will or inclination, from the figure of the inclination 
or tilting of a balance. ME. talent’, whence mal-talent, ill-will, 
Rom. of the Rose, 273, 330 ; and see Wyclif, Matt. xxv. 15; King 
A1is.aunder, laSo. — F. talent, * a talent in mony ; also will, desire, an 
earnest humour unto ; ’ Cot. — L. talentum. — Gk. rakavrov, a balance ; 
a weight, weight or sum of money, talent. Named from the notion 
of lifting and weighing; allied to ra\at (stem raKavr-), bearing, en- 
during, L. toll-ere, to lift, sustain, .Skt. tul, to lilt, weigh, tulana-, 
lifting, tula, a b.alance, weight. All from I'EL, to lift. See 
Tolerate. Dor. taleni-ed, endued with talent, added by Todd to 
Johnson, with the remark that the word is old ; he gives a quotation 
from Archbp. Abbot, in Rushworth’s Collections, ]>. 449; which 
book first appeared betw'cen 1639 and 1701, and treats of matters 
from i6i8-ifi48; sec an e.xcellent note on rn/en/ed in Modem English, 
by F. Hall, p. 70. Brugmann, i. § 580. 

TALISMAN, a spell. (Span. — Arab. - Gk.) * In magic, talis- 
man, and cabal;’ Butler, ITudibras, pt. i. c. 1. 1. £30. The F. is 
also talisman, but is a late word ; both F. and E, words were prob. 
taken directly from Spanish. — Span, talisman, a magical character ; 
also a doctor of the Mohammedan law, in which sense I.ittrd notes 
its use in French also.- Arab, tilsamai , properly the ])1. of//Aam, 
or tilism, ‘ a talisman or magical image, upon which, under a certain 
horosco])e, arc engraved mystical characters, as charms against en- 
chantment;’ Rich. Diet. ]). 974. — Gk. rikeafia, a payment; used 
in Late Gk. to mean initi.ation or mystery (Devic) ; cf. rfXtait&s, an 
accomplishment or completion. — Gk. reXieiv, to accoinplisli, fulfil, 
complete, end; also, to pay. — Gk. t*A.os, end, completion; also, 
initiation into a mystery ; whence the sense of the derived sb. riKeafta. 
Der. talisman-ic. 

TALK, to discourse. (E.) MF- ialken, Wyclif, I.uke, xxiv. 15 ; 
and much earlier, in St. Marharete, ji. 13, Ancren Riwle, p, 422. 
Cf. EFries. talken, to talk ; talke, a short tale. We may note that 
the Ilarl. MS. actually has talken in Chaucer, C. T., where the Six- 
text (A 772) has talen in all the MSS. And we may compare the 
I.OW G. taalke, (i) a jackdaw, (2) a talkative woman, p. Apparently 


extended (like u/al-k, q.v.) from AS. tal-, as in ial-u, a tale, tal-tan, 
to account, with suffix -k, which seems to give a frequentative force. 
Cf. Icel. tal-a, Swed. tal-a, Dan. tal-e, to talk. See Tale. So 
also AS. tam-c-ian, to tame (Napier) ; from tarn, tame. ^ Der. 
talk-er; talk-at-ive, a strangely coined word, spelt talcati/e in The 
Craft of Lovers, st. 4, pr. in Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1561, fol. 341. 
Hence talk-at-ivedy, -fifti. 

TALL, high in stature, lofiy. (IC nr C.) Two distinct words 
app^r with this spelling : (1) tall, in the sense of * serviceable,’ or 
‘ valiant,’ which is obsolescent ; and (2) tall, in the sense of * high in 
stature.’ 1. The former is English ; see Trench, Select Glossary. 
ME. /a/. *Tal, or semely, Decens, elegans-,' Prompt. Parv. ‘So 
humble and ialle ; ’ Chancer, Compl. of Mars, 1. 38, where the sense 
ap}x:ars to lie ‘ obedient or docile, nr obsequious.' In old plays it 
means ‘ valiant, fine, bold, great ; * Ilalliwell. In the Plowman’s 
T.ilc, St. 3, untall seems to mean ‘ ]}oorly clad.’ Allied to AS. ge-tal, 
quick, jirompt ; AS. -tael, as in leaf -tail, friendly. Also to OIIG. 
gi-zal, quick ; and further, to Goth, tals, only used in the comp. 
un-tals, indocile, uninstnicted. Note also the forms un-tala, un-tale, 
bad, used to gloss mob in the Norlhumb. Gospels, Matt, xxvii. 23. 
2. Perhaps, in the sense of ‘lofty,’ the word may be Celtic. We 
find tal, tall, high, both in W. and Cornish ; Williams instances tal 
earn, the high rock, in St. Allen. It is remarkable that the Irish 
ialla means ‘ meet, fit, proper, just.' Further light is desired as to 
this difficult word. Der. tall-/iess. 

TALLAQE, a tribute ; see Tally. 

TALLOW, fat of animals melted. (E.) ME. talgk. Reliquiae 
Antic], i. 53 ; ialw), Eng. Gilds, p. 339, 1. 1 1 ; taliogk. Rich. Coer 
dc Lion, 1352. Cf. El'ries. falg, tallig, tallow.+MDu. talgh, talek, 
tallow, liexham ; mod. Dn. talk. Low G. talg’, Dan. and Swed. 
talgi IceL tolgr, also tolg, talk. The G talg is borrowed from 
I.0W G. p. There is an AS. telg, tailg, a stain, dye, but its 
connexion with tallow is very doubtful. If tallow meant ‘ hardened ’ 
fat, cf. ( loth, tulgus, steadfast, firm. Sec Stearine. 

TALLY, a slick cut or notched so ns to match another stick, 
useil ft»r kec])ing accounts; an exact match. (F. — L.) 'kW.. taille, 

Chaucer, C. T. 572 (A 570); whence taillen, verb, to score on a 
tally, P. Plowman, B. v. 429. — F. taille, ‘a notch, nick, incision, 
notching, nicking ; . . . also, a tally, or score kc])! on a piece of 
wootl ; ’ Cot. — F. iailler, to cut. — Late L. taleare, to cut; cf. U 
trdea, a sli]> of wood ; see Tailor. It is probable that the final -y 
in iall-y is due to the freipient use of the F. ])p. tailU, ‘ cut, nicked, 
notched/ as applied to the piece of wood scored, in place of the sb. 
taille. The fin.!! -y in lev-y, jur-y, pun-y is likewise due to the F. 
I>]j. suffix. Der. tally, verb ; tally-skop. Also tallage, a tribute ; 
M Iv. iaylage, Chaucer, The Former Age, 54 ; Ob', taillage 
(Godefroy); from F. iailler, to cut, ‘also, to levy tributes on/ 
C'ot. And sec en-tail, de-tail, tail-or. 

TALMUD, the body of Hebrew laws, with comments. (Chaldee.) 
See Talmud in Index to Parker Society. Spelt talmud, tkalmud in 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674 ; talmud in Miusheu, ed. 1627 ; tkalmud in 
Cotgrave. -Chaldee talmud, instruction, doctrine; cf. Yich. talmid, 
a dis^le, scholar, from lumad, to learn, limmad, to tench. 
TALON, the claw of a bird of prey. (F. — L.) Sjjclt talant in 
Palsgrave (with excrescent^ after «). He gives ; ‘ Talant of a byrde, 
the hynder clawe, talon* Thus the talon was particularly used of 
the bird’s hind claw. ME. talon, Allit. Romance of Alexander, 
5454; /a/oim,Mandeville'sTravcls, in Spec, of Early English, part II., 
p. 174,1. 130. — F. /a/o«, ‘a heel;’ Cot. — Late L. bl/onem, acc. of 
iiilo, a heel. — I., tfilus, heel. 

TAMANDUA, an ant-eater. (Brazil.) From Guarani taman- 
dud (where d is nasal) ; sec Granada, Vocabulario Rioplatense. 
TAMARIND, the fruit of an E. Indian tree. (F. — Sjian. — Arab. 
awrfPers.) Spelt tamarinde in Sir T. Elyot, Castel of Helth, b. iii. 
a 6. — MF. tamarind, *a small, soft, and d.ark-red Indian date;’ Cot. 
Also tamarinde, • the Indian date-tree ; ’ id. — Span, tamarindo. (Cf. 
Ital. /amarini/o ; Florio gives the Ital. pi. iamarindi, and Minsheu 
the Span. pi. tamarindus, without mention of the sing, form.) — Arab. 
tamr, a rij>e date, a dry or prcscr\'cd date ; and Hind, India ; whence 
tamr'ul Hind, a tamarind, lit. date of India ; Rich. Diet. pp. 446, 
1691, "I’lie Anab. tamr is allied to ITeb. tamdr, a iialm-trce, occurring 
in the Bible as Tamar, a proper name. The word Hind is liorrowed 
from Persian (which turns initial into A), and is derived from Skt. 
sindhu-, the liver Indus ; see Indigo. 

TAMARISK, the name of a tree. (L.) Spelt tamuriske in 
Minsheu, ed. 1627. Cf. MF. tamaris, ‘ tamarisk/ in Cot. ; but the 
E. word keeps the — L. tamariscus, also tamarix, tamarice, a 
bunarisk. (The Gk. name is /wpiierj.) Hardly a L. word ; iJcrhajis 
due to, or connected with Skt. tanudaka-s, tamdla-s, a tree with a 
dark bark ; allied to tamas, darkness ; Fick, i. 393. See Dim. 
TAMBOUR, a small drum-like circular frame, for embroidering. 
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(F. —Span. -Arab. —Pers.?) In Todd's Johnson. — F. tambour ^ a 
drum, a tambour; hroder au tambour f to do tambonr-work ; Hamilton. 
See further under Tabour. Der. tambour-iue, spelt tamburin in 
Spenser, Shep. Kalendar, June, 1 . 59, from F. tambourin, a tabor 
(llamilton), dimin. of F. tambour, 

subdued, made gentle, domesticated. (E.) ME. tame, 
Wyclif, Mark, v. 4. AS. tarn. Matt. xxi. 5 ; whence temiau, vb., 
to tame, in iElfric’s Colloquy (section on the' Fowler), in Voc. p. 95. 
-I-Dn. tarn ; Icel. iamr ; Swed. and Dan. tarn ; (jt. zakm, Cf. Goth. 
gatamjan, to tame ; a causal verb. All from Tent, type *tamoz, 

tame. Allied to Skt. dam, to be tame, also to tame, Gk. baitativ, 
L. damare, to tame. Der. tame, vb. ; iatne-Iy, -ness ; iam-er, tam-alde ; 
also (from same root) daunt, q.v., in-dom-it-able. 

TAICMT, the same as Stamin, q.v. Sec Tamine in Nares. 
TAMPER, to meddle, practise upon, play with. (F. — L.) * Yon 
have been tampering, any time these three days Thus to disgrace 
me;’ lieaum. and Fletcher, The Captain, iv. 2 (Jacomo). The same 
word as temper, but used in a bad sen.se ; to temper is to moderate, 
allay by influence, but is here made to mean to interfere with, to 
influence in a bad way. Prob. .Southern F. Mistral gives iampera 
as the Limousin form of mcid. Prov. tempera, vb., to temper. Godefroy 
has tamprure as a variant of OF. tempreure, moderation, ^e Temper. 
Doublet, temper. 

TAMPIOIH, a kind of plug. (F. -Tent.) * Tampyon for a gon 
[gun], tampon ; ’ Palsgrave. — F. tampon, * a bung or stopple ; ’ Cot. 
A nasalised form of tapon, ' a bung or stopple ; * id. Formed with 
suflRx -on (L. •bneni) from C)F. tampe, tape, a bung. Cotgr. gives 
the Picanl vb. taper (or tapper), ‘ to bung, or stoji with a bung.’— 
Du. tap, *• a bunge or a stopple,' Hexham ; Low G. tappe, a tap, 
bung. .See Tap (2). 

TAN, oak-bark or other bark used for converting hides into 
leather. (F. — G.) The sb. is, etymologically, the orig. word, but 
is mrely seen in books ; Levins has only tan as a verb. Kich. quotes 
‘ skinnes in tan-tubs ' from Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. iii. p. 104. 
The ME. tannen, verb, to tan, occurs in Eng. Gilds, ]). 358, 1 . 16, 
and the sb. tanner is common, os in P. Plowman, C. i. 223, &c.— F. 
tan, ‘ the bark of a young oak, wherewith leather is tann^ Cot. 
Cf. Bret, tann, an oak, occasionally used (but rarely) with the sense 
of tan ; Lcgonidec.a*G. tanne, a fir-tree; the names of oak and jfr 
seem to have been confused ; the OHG. tanna meant both * fir* and 
‘ oak ' (Kluge). A High G. form ; cf. Du. den, a fir-tree, MDu. 
dan, *abics,* in Mone, Quellen, ]). 30a ; Low G. danne, a fir-tree 
(LUbben). Cf. Skt. dhanva, a bow. Der, tan, verb, ns above ; 
iann-er; tann-er-y, from F. iannerie, * tanning, also a tan-house,’ 
Cot. Also tann-ic, a coined word; tann-in, F. tanin (Hamilton), 
a coined word ; tan-ling, one scorched by the sun, Cymb. iv. 4. 29. 
Also tavm-y, q.v. Alsu tan, to beat; Norm. dial, taiiner la peau, to 
tan one’s skin ; Dubois. 

TANDEM, apidied to two horses harnessed one before the other 
instead of side by side. (L.) So called liecausc harnessed at length, 
by a iJun upon the word in university slang Latin. — 1 ... tandem, at 
length.— I.. tarn, so, so far; and suflix -dem, allied to -dam in 
qui-dam. 

TANG (1), a strong or offensive taste, esp. of something ex- 
traneous. (Scand.) * It is said of the best oyl that it hath no tast, that 
is, no tang, but the natural gust of oyl therein ; ' Fuller, Worthies, 
England (R.). ME. tang, a sting; Cath. Angl, (1483). See 
Tang ( 2). So also ME. tongge, ‘ scharjincsse of lycure in tastynge ; ’ 
Prompt. Parv. Cf. MDu. tanger, * sharpe, or tart ujion the tongue ; 
langere kaese, tart or byting cheese;’ Hexham. The lit. sense of 
longer is ‘ pinching ; ’ from Du. tang, a pair of tongs, pincers, nippers ; 
cognate with E. longs. See E. D. D. Cf. MUG. zanger, shat|), 
sham-tasted ; AS. ge-tingan, to press hard upon (pt. t. ge-tang). 

TANG (a), the part of a knife which goes into the haft, the 
tongue of a buckle, the prong of a fork. (Scand.) See Halliwell ; 
who cites; * A tange of a knyfe, /(rnmus ; ’ see Cath. Angl. (1483). 
It also means a bee’s sting. * Pngio, a tange ; ’ Voc. 703. 27. * Tongge 
of a bee, Acm/mis; Tongge of a knyfc, Pirasmus;* Prompt, Parv.— 
Icel. tangi, a sjiit or ])rojcction of land ; the pointed end by which 
the blade of a knife is driven into the handle, allied to tong (gen. 
tangar), a smith’s tongs; tengja, to fasten. So called because it is 
the part nipped and held fast by the handle ; so the tongue of a buckle 
(corrupted from tang of a buckle) nips and holds fast the strap ; the 
bee*i sting nips or stings. The form tong in the Prompt. Parv. 
answers to the sing, of E. tongs. See Tongs. 

TANG (.3), to make a shrill sound. (E.) Shak. has it both as 
sb. and verb. * A tongue with a tang* i. e. with a shrill sound. 
Temp. ii. a. 52. ‘ Let thy tongue tang* i. e. ring out; Tw. Nt. ii. 
5. 1O3, iii. 4* 78* imitative word, allied to ting, whence the 
frequentative tingle; also to link, whence the frequent, tinkle. Cf. 
Prov. E. ting-tang, the saints-bell ; tingle-tangle, a sn*ali bell, which 


occurs in Randolph's Amintas (1640) ; Halliwell. So also MDu. 
tinge-tangen, to tinkle ; Hexham. Cf. MF . tantan ( « tang-ta^), * the 
beU that hangs about the neck of a cow;* Cot. See Tingle, 
Tinker, Twang. 

TANG (A sea-weed; see Tangle. 

TANGENT, a line which meets a circle, and, being produced, 
does not cut it. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.— 1 <. tangent-, 
touching, stem of pres. part, of tangere (base tag-), to touch ; pp. 
/ar/ws.+Gk. base raiy-, to touch, seen in rtraydm, taking. Der. 
tangent-i-al, in the direction of the tangent, Taller, no. 43 ; tangenc-y ; 
also (from pp. taetus) tact. And see tang-ible, task, taste, tax. Also 
attain, attainder, attaint, eon-tact, con-tagion, con-taminate, eon-tiguous, 
eon-tingent, entire, in-teger, redintegration. 

TANGIBLjS, perceptible by the touch, that can be realised. 
(F.— L.) In Cotgrave. — F. tangible, ‘ tangible ; ’ Cot. — L. tangibilh, 
touchable; formed with suffix -bilis from langere, to touch; see Tan- 
gent. Der. tangihl-y, tangibili-ty. 

TANGIiE, to interweave, knot together confusedly, ensnare. 
(Scand.) ‘ I tangell thynges so logyther that they can nat well be 
parted asonder, Jemhrouille Palsgrave. Levins has the comp. 
entangle. To tangle is ‘ to keep twisting together like sea- weed ; ’ 
a frequentative verb from tang, sb. (also tangle, sb.), sea- weed, 
a Northern word. Cf. tangle, a stalk of sea-weed ; in Leslie's Hist, 
of Scotland, i. 62 (1596; S. T. S.).-l)an. tang, Swed. t&ng, Icel. 
pang, kelp or bladder-wrack, a kind of sea-weed ; whence the idea of 
confused heap. We also find the dimin. Icel. pUngull, sea-weed ; 
Norw. tongul, a tangle-stalk. Cf. Norman dialect tangon (a Norse 
word), ex])lained by Metivier as Fueus Jlagelliformis. (The G. 
tang, sea-weed, was borrowed from Sc.and. ; for it begins with t, not 
d.) All from Teut. base *tkang- ; see Tight. p. We also find 
tangle iu the sense of sea-weed (Halliwell ) ; and the verb to tangle 
may have been made directly from it. It makes no great difTerence ; 
cf. Icel. /oMgw/Z, as above ; Norw. tengel, a stalk of sea- weed. Der. 
tangle, sb., which seems to be a later word than the verb, Milton, 
P. L. ix. 632 ; en-t angle, q. v. 

TANIBT, a presumptive heir to a prince. (Irish.) Spelt tanistih 
in Spenser, View of Irchand, Globe ed., p. 611. — Irish tanaiste, the 
presnm])tive or n]>parcnt heir to a prince. — Olrish tanaise, second in 
rank. See Macbain. Der. tanist-ry, a coined word, to signify the 
custom of electing a ianist ; also in S])cnser, as above. 

TANK, a large cistern. (Port.— L.) In Sir T. Herbert, Travels, 
ed. if>f>5, p. 66; and at p. 43 in another edition (Todd). Also in 
Dryden, Don ^Ixistian, ii. 2. The same word as Stank, q.v. 
The form tank is Portuguese, which is the only Romance language 
that drops the initial k. — Port, tanque, a tank, pond ; the same word 
as Span, estanque, OF. estanc, Prov. estanc, stanc, a pond, dam of 
water; from Port, and Span, estancar, to stanch, stop. — Late L. 
stancare, to stanch. Ultimately from L. stngnum, a pool ; see 
Stank, Stanch, Stagnant. ^ Sec Tank in Yule. 
TANKARD, a large vessel for holding drink. (F. — Teut.) 
ME. tankard, used to translate 1 .. amphora, Voc. 563. 28 ; also in 
Lydgate, Ballad of Jack Hare, st. 2; and in Prompt. Parv. — MF. 
tanquard, ‘a tankard, in Rabelais;’ Cot. Cf. MDu. tanckaert, 'a 
wodden [wooden] tankard,’ Hexham; a word borrowed from F. 
p. The suffix -ard is common in OF., showing that the word was 
really, at some time, French. [Irish tancard must have beeii 
borrowed from K.] Prob. from Swed. st&nka, ' a large wooden can ’ 
(Widegren), ‘ a tankard ’ (Oman) ; with F. suffix -ard. The Swed. 
st&nka is a dimin. of st&nna, sttinda, a vat (Kietz) ; note the aa in 
Norw. /ann^or (also faniar), an oil-can. Cf. also West phal. stande, 
stanne, a vessel broader at the bottom (Wocste); Low G. stande 
(corruptly, stanne), the same; whence £. standard, a tankard, a 
standing bowl. 'Frolic, my lords, and let the standards walk;’ 
Greene, A I .ooking-ghass, ed. Dyce, p. 141. See Notes on E. Etyni., 
p. 290. All from the vb. to stand. 

TANSY, a tall plant, with small yellow flowers. (F. — l^tc L. 
— Gk.) ME. tansaye,a tansy-bed; *Hoc tansetum, tansaye,* Voc. 
71 2. 33. ‘ Tansey, an herbe, tanasie,’ Palsgrave. — OF. tanasie, as in 
F.rlsgrave, later tanaisie, * the herb tansle ; ’ Cot. Other forms are 
OF. athanasie, Cot.; Mltal. atanasia, 'the herb tansie,* Florio ; Port. 
alanasia, athanasia. [Late L. tanacetum (spelt tansetum above) 
means prooerly *a bed of tansy;’ as remarked in Prior, Popular 
Names of British Plants.] The OF. athanasie, Mltal. atanasia, and 
Port, atanasia, athanasia, answer to a I., form athanasia, which is 
only the Gk. Abaraaia, immortality, in Latin spelling, p. Prior says 
that athanasia y/M * the name under which it was sold in the shops 
in lyte’s time.’ 'I'he plant is bitter and aromatic, and was (and i.s) 
used in medicine, whence, probably, the name. Prior thinks there 
is a reference to ‘ Lucian’s Dialogues of the Gods, no. iv, where 
Jupiter, spelling of Ganymede, says to Mercuir, amye abrUr, St 'l&ptui, 
nal m&rra rqs dbavaoias &yt otroxoqoovra Hfur, take him away, and 
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when he has drank of immortality, bring him back as cupbearer to 
ns : the A$a»a<ria here has been misunderstood, like &nfipoaia, in other 
passages, for some special plant.* Cf. Mltal. atanato^ 'the rose 
campion,* Florio; lit. ‘the immortal.’ y. The Gk. dOavaffiais 
allied to immortal; from d, negative prefix, and Bavtxv^ 

2 aor. of 9 v}MKftv, to die. See Lyte’s Dodoens, bk. i. c. lo. 

TANTAIiISE, to tease or torment, by offering something that is 
just out of reach and is kept so. (Gk.) ' What greater plague can 

hell itself devise. Than to be willing thus to tantalize!* Answer to 
lien Jonson’s Ode {Come leave the loathed Stage), by T. Randolph, 
st. a; printed in Jonson's Works, after the play of The New Inn. 
Formed with tlie suffix -he (F. -her, L. -Imre, Gk. from the 

proper name Tantal-us, Gk. TdvraXor, in allusion to his story. The 
fable was that he was placed up to his chin in water, which fled 
from his lips whenever he desired to drink. This myth perhajis re- 
Lites to the sun, which evaporates water, but remains, as it were, 
imsated. Allied to rayraKtveiv, to sway to and fro, and to riX-avrov, 
a balance; see Talent. Der. tantal-ism (with F. suffix -rsm«<L. 
-isma<Gk. -«r/ia), Beaum. and Fletcher, Wit at Several Weapons, 
act it. sc. 2, 1. lo from end. 

TANTAMOUNT, amounting to as much , equal. (F. — L.) Rich, 
points out, by 2 quotations from Bp. Taylor, Episcopacy A»crte<l, 
§§ 9 and 31, that it was first used as a verb\ which agrees with the 
fact that amount was pro|jerly at first a verb. It meant ‘ to amount 
to as much.' — AF. tant amunter, to amount to as much, Yearbooks 
of Fdw. 1 ., 1292-3, p. 31 ; cf. F. iant, so much, as much; and E. 
Amount, q. v. p. Tlie F. tant is from L. tantum, neut. of tantus, 
so great ; formed from promiminal base to-, he, the, so as to answer 
to quantus, from the liase quo-, who. See The. ^ 

TAP (i), to strike or knock gently. (F.--Teut.) ME. iappen, 
to l.ap ; the imperative appears as tep (for tap), Ancren Riwle, p. 296, 

1 . 4; cf. tappe, sb., a tap, Gawain and the Grenc Knight, 2357. — F. 
taper, tapper. * to tap, strike, hit, bob, clap ; ’ Cot. Of Tcut. origin ; 
Low G. (and G.) tappen, to grope, to fumble, EFries. iappen^ to tap, 
tap, a light blow. So also Iccl. tapsa, to tap. Prob. of imitative 
origin ; cf. Russ, topate, to .stamp with the foot ; M.*ilay tahah^ to beat 
out corn, tapuk, to slap, pat, dab (Marsden’s Diet, pp, 69, 77) ; Arab. 
tab!, a drum ; E. dub-a-dub^ noise of a drum, E. dab, a pat. Der. 
tap, sb. And see tip (2). 

TAP (2), a short pipe through which liquor is drawn from a cask, 
a plug to stop a hole in a cask. (E.) ME. tappe, Chaucer, C. T. 
3890. AS. tappa, a tap (Toller) ; whence teepee, one who taiis 
casks; 'Caupo, tabemarius, tappere* Voc. 129. q.^fDu. tap, sb., 
whence tappen, verb; Icel. iappi, sb., tappa, vb. ; Dan. tap, sb., 
tappe, vb. ; Swed. tapp, a tap, handful, wisp, whence tappa, vb. ; 
G. zapfen, sb. and vb. ; OITCL zapho, sl>. p. Teut. type *tappon-. 
The Swed. tapp means a wisp, handful, and G. zapfen is bung, 
stopple. Prob. the orig. idea (as Wedgwood suggests) was a bunch 
of some material to stop a hole with, a tuft of something. We may 
conneet it, as Fick dues, with E. top, G. zopf; the G. zopf means a 
top of a tree, a weft or tuft of hair, a ‘ pig*tail ; ’ and the Icel. toppr ' 
means, first of all, a tuft or lock of hair. Der. tap, vb., Merry 
Wives, i. 3. ii; tap-room; tap-root, a root like a tap, i. e. conical, 
cf. G. zapfen, a tap, cone of a fir, zapfenwurztl, a taji-root. Also 
tapster, ME. tapstere, Chaucer, C. T. 241, AS. teeppestre, A£lfric’s 
Grammar, ed. Ziq)itza, p. 36, 1 . 13, a fern, form of AS. teeppere, 
a tapper, as above ; for the suffix -ster, see Spinster. Also tampion, 
q^. And see Tip (1). 

7 APE, a narrow band or fillet of woven work, used for strings, 
&c. (L. — Gk.) ME. tape, Chaucer, C. T. 3241 ; also tappe, 'Hec 
tenea, tappe;* in a list of ornaments, Voc. 655. 15. AS. teeppe, a 
tape, fillet. ' Tenia, tceppan vel dol-smeltas,* where teeppan is a pi. 
form ; Voc. 107. 33. ^ 'J'he orig. sense may have been ‘ a strip of 
stuff ; ' it is closely allied to AS. tappet, a tippet, ME. tapet, a piece 
of tapestry ; and the use of (he pi. tappan is suggestive of strips of 
stuff or cloth. Not an E.word, but borrowed from L. tapete, cloth, 
hangings, tapestry, a word borrowed from Greek. See Tapeitl^, 
Tippet. In like manner we find OIIG. tepih, teppi (mod. G. 
teppich) tapestry, with the same sense as OIIG. tepid, from the same 
L. word. Der. tape-worm. 

TAPER (1), a small wax-candle. (E.) ME. taper, Rob. of 
Glonc., p. 456, 1 . 9350. AS. iapor, ta^r, a taper; Voc. 267. la; 
202. 35. Cf. Irish tapar, a tajier ; W. tampr, a taper, torch. 

TAPER (2), long and slender. (E.) * Her taper fingers Dry- 
den, tr. of Ovid, Metam. bk. i. 1 . 676. Here the fin^s are likened 
to tapers or small wax-candles ; and the word is nothing but a sub- 
stitution for taper-like. This appears more clearly from the use of 
taper-wise, i. e. in the form of a taper, in Holland's tr. of Pliny, b. xvi. 
c. 16: 'the Frendi box [box-tree] . . . groweth taper-wise, sharp 
pointed in the top, and runneth vp to more than ordinarie height.* 
As wax tapers were sometimes n^e smaller towards the top, the 


word taper meant growing smaller towards the top, not truly cylin- 
drical ; whence the adj. tapering with the sense of taper-like, and 
finally the verb to taper. Note also * tapering top * in Pitt, tr. of 
Virgil, iEn. bk. v. 1 . 489 of L. text. Der. taper-iug, taper, vb. 

TAPESTR'S’, a kind of carpet-work, with wrought figures, esp. 
used for decorating walls. (F. — L.— Gk.) *A faire and pleasannt 
lodginge, hanj;^ with riche Arcsse or tapeetrie ; * Sir T. Elyot, The 
Governour, b. iii. c. a. 3. Lydgate has tapeery ; Minor Poems, p. 6. 


Span, tapiz, tapestry, tapete, small fioor-corpet ; Ital. tappeto, a car- 

K , tappezzare, to hang with tapestry; tappezzeria, tapestry.)— 
te L. /o/er/um, tapestry (Kdrting) ; cil tapete, cloth, hangings.— 
Gk. Tarqriov, dimin. of ramp, a carjict, woollen rug. Cf. Pers. taba- 
stah, a fringed carpet or cushion. Rich. Diet., p. 362 ; tabidan, to spin ; 
tafiah, taffeta ; see Taffeta. Horn, $ 372. Thus the Gk. word is 
prob. of Pers. origin. See also Tape, Tippet. Der. W'e say ‘ on 
the tapis ; * from F. tapis, carpet. 

TAPIOCA, the glutinous and granular substance obtained from 
the routs of the Cassava plant of Brar.il. (Port.— Brazilian.) Not in 
Todd’s Johnson. ' The lecula or flour [of the cassavaj . . is termed 
mouc&aco in Brazil. ... When it is p . . . . ... 

becomes granular. 

Tapioca, •m 1*01 1 . tapioca, m 

zilian] name of the poisonous juice which issues from the root of the 
manioc [cassava] when pressed ; ’ I.ittr6. [He refers to Burton, ii. 39, 
who follows 'I'he Voyage to Brazil of the Prince dc Wied-Neuwiecl, 
116.] p. The Tupi (native Brazilian) tipi-uka means 'dregs 
squeezed out ; ' from tipi, ‘ residue, dregs,’ and the verbal root og, 
ok, to take by force, pluck, pull, hence also, to squeeze (Cavalcanti). 
See Notes on E. Etym., p. 340. 

TAPIR, an animal with a short proboscis, found in S. America. 
(Brazilian.) Called the tapir or anta in a tr. of Buffon’s Nat. Hist., 
London, 1792, i. 250; where the animal is said to be a native of 
Brazil, Paraguay, and Guiana.— Brazilian tapira, tapyra, a tapir. 
See Notes on E. Etym., p. 340. 

TAR, a resinous substance of a dark colour, obtained from pine- 
trees. (E) ME. terre. Prompt. Parv. ; spelt tarre, P. Plowman, 
C. X. 262. AS. teoru, tar ; the oat. teorwe occurs in A. S. Leechdoms, 
ii. 132, 1 . 5 ; also spelt tern in a gloss (Bosworth) ; also tyrwa, Gen. 
vi. 14 ; Exod. ii. 3. We also find the comp, seip-teora, -teara, -tara, 
-fern, ship-tar (Toller). 4*1)0. teer; Icel. tjara; Dan. tjwre; Swed. 
tjiira. And cf. G. iheer, prob. borrowed from Low G. tar or Du. teer. 
[We find also Irish tearr, borrowed from E. ; as the word is cer- 
tainly Teutonic.] p. W'e also find Icel. tyri, tyrfi, a resinous fir- 
tree; whence tyrvitfr, tyrvitre, with the sense of * tar-wood.’ Allied 
to Lithuan. darwa, derwa, resinous wood, particularly the resinous 
parts of the fir-tree that easily burn (Nesselmann) ; and this is allied 
to Russ, drew, a tree, derevo, a tree, wood, timber, W. derw, an oak- 
tree, and E. Tree, q. v. y. Thus the orig. sense was simply * tree* 
or * wood,’ esp. resinous wood, as most in request for firing; hence 
the resin or tar itself. Der. tarr-y ; also tar-pauling, q. v. 

TAR (2), a sailor; in Swift’s Poems, To the Earl of Petcr- 
borow, St. II. It is simply short for Tarpatllixig, q. v. 
TARANTEIiIiA, the name of a dance. (Ital.) Both Ital. 
tarantella, the dance, and Ital. tarantola, a tarantula or large spider, 
derive their names from Taranto, a town in S. Italy (L. Tarentum). 
TARAXACUM, the dandelion. (Arab.) ' Taraxacum or Tarax- 
acon, the herb dandelion or sow-thistle;* Phillips, ed. 1706. The 
common dandelion is Leontodon taraxacum. The etymology of this 
strange word is given by Devic, Supp. to Idttrd. He shows that it 
is not Greek, but Arabic or Persian. W'e find Pers. tarkhashqun, 
wild endive ; Rich. Diet, p. 067 ; but Devic says he can only find, in 
Razi, the statement that ' the tarashaquq is like succory, but more 
efficacious,* where he thinks we evidently ought to read tarashaqUn, 
and to explain it by dandelion or wild succory. In Gerard of Cre- 
mona he finds Arab, (arasaeon, explained as a kind of succory; 
and a chapter on taraxacon in a Latin edition of Avicenna, Basle, 

a round cap much worn by Arabs and Turks. 
(Arab.— Pers.) Arab, far&ttsk, a kind of red cap (Devic). Devic 
takes it to be of Peis, origin. — Pers. sar-posh, a head-dress ; properly, 
for women.— Pers. sar, head ; posh , a cover; see Rich. Diet., pp. 340, 
818, 823. 

TARDY, slow, sluggish, late. (F.-L.) In Shak. As You Like 
It, iv. I. 51. — F. tardif, ‘tardy,* Cot. Cf. Ital. tardivo, tardy. 
These forms correspond to Late L. *tardluus, formed with suffix 
-ixus from L. tard-us, slow. Der. tardi-ly, -ness ; (from L. tardus) 
re-tard. 

TARE (i), a plant like the vetch. (E.) ME. tare, Chaucer, C. T. 
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3998 (A 4000) ; pi. taris^ i. e. darnel, Wyclif, Matt. xiii. 25. Pals- 
grave has : ‘ ianre, a cornc lyke a pease, lupins ; * also ; ‘ tnrefytcke 
f»tarc-vetcli |, a come, lupyn* The moi E. tare is, in fact, short 
for tare-vetch, lit. ‘ wheat- vetch,’ or ‘ darnel-vetch.’+MDu. terwe, 
Du. tarwe, Low G. tarve, wheat. Cf. Lithnan. dinva, a corn-field, 
Skt. durva, a kind of grass. See Notes on E. Elym., p. 291. 
TAKE (2), an allowance made for the weight of tl»e package in 
which goods are contained, or for other detriment. (F.— Span.— 
Arab.) A mercantile term; explained in Phillips, cd. 1706.— F. 
tare, ‘ losse, diminution, . . waste in merchandise by the exchange 
or use thereof; ’ Cot.— Span, tara, tare, allow.ince in weight. (Cf. 
Ital. and Port, tara, the same.) — Arab, tarha (given by Devic) ; from 
tarhf throwing, casting, flinging. Kichardson, Pers. Diet. p. 967, 
gives Arab, (irk, (urrak, thrown away, from (arh. The orig. sense is 
‘ that which is thrown away,’ hence loss, detriment. From the Arab, 
root (araha, he threw prostrate, threw down ; Pich., as altove. 
TA^RGET, a small shield, buckler, a mark to fire at. (F.— 
.Scand.) The mark to fire at is named from its resemblance to a 
round shield. It is remarkable that the g is hard ; indeed, the pi. is 
spelt targattes in Ascham, Toxophilus, bk. i. ed. Arber, p. 69, 1. 28; 
and we lind tergate in Sir T. I'^lyot, The (lovernour, bk. i. c. 18, § 2. 
This may be accounted for by derivation from OF. targuete, a small 
shield (Godefroy); dimin. of OF. targue, .as in Cot. [The mod. F. 
targe is from OF. targe (wilhg-li.j) ; but cf. mod. Prov. largueto, 
dimin. of targa, OProv. targa.\ \Ve also had targe ns a F. word, 
Rob. of Glouc., ]). 361, 1. 7462 ; and see Chaucer, C. T. 473 (A 471). 
The dimin. suffix -ci is the usual F. dimin. so common in E. — Icel. 
targa, a. target, small round shield; OllG. zarga, a fiaine, side of 
a vessel. Avail ; G. zarge, a frame, ease, siile, border. Cf. also AS. 
large, a round shield, pi. largan, A.li. 970; Thorpe, Diplomatarium, 
]i. 516. [NN’c find also F. targe, ‘ a hind of target or shield,’ Cot. ; 
J’ort. tarja, an c.'scutchcon on a target, a border; .Span, tarja, a 
shield ; Ital. targa, a buckler ; words which Diez explains to be of 
Teut. (jrigin.'J The Irish and Gael, targaid, a target, shield, must 
liavc been taken from MJO. tar gat ; cf. Rhys, Lect. ii. ^ Among 
the words of 'lent, origin Diez includes the Port, and Span. adarga\ 
the Port, adarga is a short square target, .nnd the Sjian. adarga is ex- 
plained by Minshen to be ’ a short and light target or liucklcr, which 
the Africans and Spaniards doe vse.* Put this Avord is plainly 
Moorish, the a Ixiing for al, the Arab, article, and the etymology is 
from Aral). darqa{t), daraqa{i), * a shield or buckler of solid leather ; ’ 
Rich. Diet., ]). 664. Note the Late I., adarca, a shield (1099) in 
Ducange ; and the Late L. tarcheia, a target (1443). It i.s remarkable 
that Colgrave explains F. targe as * a kind of target or shield, almost 
scpiare, and much in use along the Spanish coast, lying over against 
Africk, Irom A\'hence it seems the fashion of it came.’ He seems to 
be thinking only of the Moorish square shield ; but the OF. targe 
is as old as the nth cent., and the A.S. targe as old as the lotli; 
so that tlic Teut. and Moorish words AAOuld seem to be distinct. Put 
if the AS. targe can be of Moorish origin, the G. zarge is prob. 
unrelated. 

TABGUM, a Chaldee ]iarai)hrasc of the Old Testament. 
(Chaldee.) .Sec Targums in Index to P.arkcr Society. In Phillips, 
ed. 1 706. ‘ 'J'Jie Thxirgian or paraphrase of Jonathan ; ’ .Sir T. Prowne, 
Vulg. lOrrors, b. i. c. i. $ 4. — Chalilee inrgTim,axi interpict.ation; from 
largem, to inteqiret (Webster). C-£ Arab, tarjumun, an interjireler ; 
for which see Dragoman. 

TARIFE, a list or table of duties ujion merchandise, (F. —Span. 
— Arab.) ‘ Tariff, a table made to sliow . . . any multiple or pro- 
duct ... a proportional table ... a book of rales agreed upon for 
duties,’ &e. ; Phillips, ed. 1706. — MF. tarffe, *arilhmetick, or the 
casting of accompts ; ’ Cot. — Sjian. iarifa, a list of prices, book ol 
rates.- Aral). iar\f, giving information, notification (because a tariff 
does this); Ricli. liict. p. 416. — Arab. 'ir/", knowing, knowdedge; 
from Arab, root 'arafa, he knew*; Rich. Diet. p. 1003, See further 
in Devic, Sup]), to 1 .ittri. 

T A RTi AT AN, a kind of thin muslin. (F.) F. tarlatane, 
formerly spell tarnatane, in 1723 (TTatzfeld). Of unknown origin. 
TARN, a small bake, a pool. (Seand.) In I-^'vins. ME. ieme, 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, P. 104 1. — Icel. tyarn (gen. //rtr/iur), a tarn, 
pool; Swed. dial. /Jodi, tarn, a tarn, pool without inlet or outlet 
(Rietz) ; Norweg. tjarn, tjiinn, kjiinn, tjiidn, kjikla, a tarn (Aasen). Cf. 
Skt. doro-, a cavity. 

TABETSH, to soil, diminish the lustre of, to dim. (F. — OHG.) 
Also to grow dim, as in Dryden, Absalom and Achitophel, 249 ; 
this appears to be the orig. sense in E.— F. /miiss-, stem of pres. 

f jart. of se tertur, * to Avax pale, wan, discoloured, to lose its former 
uster ; ’ Cot. Cf. terni, pp. ‘AA’an, discoloured, Avhose luster is lost;’ 
id. — MIIG. temen, OIIG. tarnan, to obscure, darken; cf. tarnhut, 
tarniappe, a hat or cap which rendered the wearer invisible. From 
OIIG. tarni, secret (Avhcncc F. ierne, dim).+,‘\.S. dernan, dyrnan, to 


hide, Gen. xlv. i ; causal verb from derm, dyme, hidden, secret, 
Grein, i. 214; and this adj. is cognate with OSax. derm, OFries. 
dern, hidde n, se cret. See Dar n. 

TARPAUIiING, TARFAUIiIE', a cover of coarse canvas, 
tarred to keep out Avet. (Hybrid ; E. and L.) Tarpawling is in 
Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 148. It was once oddly used to 
denote also a sailor, whence our modern tar, in the same sense, 
rather than from an extension of tar to mean a man daubed with 
t.ar ; though it makes little ultimate difference. ‘ Tarpawling, or 
Tarpaulin, a piece of convass lar’d all over, to lay upon the deck of 
a ship, to keep the rain from soaking through ; also a general name 
for a common seaman, because usually cloathed in such canvass ; ’ 
Plount’s Gloss., cd. 1674; Phillips, ed. 1706. And see Trench, 
Select Gloss., who gives two quotations for /rtr/nwi//)/ sailor, viz. 
from Smollett, R<kI. Random, vol. i. c. 3, and Turkish Spy, letter 2. 
The pi. tarpaulins occurs in I.ady Alimony, Act iii. sc. i ; in 
llazlitt’s Old Plays, xiv. 325 (1659). Compounded of /nr and palling, 
p. A palling is a covering, from pall, verb, to cover, Avhich from 
pall, sb., L. palla ; see Pall. ‘ Come, thick night. And pall thee in 
the dunnest .smoke of hell ; ’ Macb. i. 5. 52. ‘ Pauling, a covering 

for a cart or waggon, Lincolnshire ; ’ Halliwell. 

TARRAGOIf, the name of a jilant. (Span. — Arab. — Gk.) 
‘ Tarragon, a certaine hearbe, good to be eaten in sallads with lel- 
tuce;’ Parct (1580); Taragon in LeA-ins, — Span. /nrogo/in i^Diez) ; 
usually taragontia ; Minsheu .also gives the form taragoncia, Avhicli 
he expbains by ‘ an herbe called dragons.’ [Hence also F. targon, 
‘ the lM!rb tarragon ; ’ Cot.] — Arab, tarkhhn, ‘ dragon-wort ; ’ Rich. 
Diet. p. 389. — (ik. Spauwv, a dragon; see Dragon. Sec Devic, 
s.v. estragon. Thus the strange form tarragon is nothing \m\. dragon 
in a form changeci by jiassing through an Oriental language, and 
decked in Spanish with a I.atin suffix (viz. -tia). The botanical 
name is Artemisia dracunetdus, where dracunculus is a double dimin. 
from L. acc. draconem. 

TARRE, to incite, set on. (F..) In Shak. Hamlet, ii. 2. 37. 
ME. tarien, terien, to provoke ; S(‘e Tarry (below). 

TARRY, to linger, loiter, ilelay. (E.) The jiresenl form is 
due to ME. tarien, to irritate, provoke, Avorry, vex ; later, to hinder, 
debay ; affectetl by ME. targen, to debay. The mod. sense goes with 
the latter form. 1. ME. tarien, terien, to irritate, vex, provoke. 
‘ I wol nat tarien you, for it is jiryme; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 103S7 (F 73), 
where it may fairly be explained by ‘ delay.’ In the Prompt. Parv. 
AA’C have : ‘ teryyn, or longe abydyu, Moror, pigrilor ; ’ but also ‘ teryyn, 
orert}^, Tirito.’ AS. tergan, to vex ; a rare word. Trevisalias tarry. 
to provoke, .annoy; ir. of Higdcn, v. 353. ‘ TredaS ])cc and tergi,l5 

and hcora torn wrccai'S ’ they will tread on thee and vex thee .and 
wreak their anger; Guthlac, 1. 259. Usually /irga«.+MDu. tergrn, 
‘to vexe’ (Hexham); Loav G. targen, tarren, to provoke. So also 
prov. G. zergen, Dan. targe, to iirit.ite ; answering to a Teut. 
lyjH* *targjan- ; to w'hich Russ. drrgat{e), to ]>luck, jmll, draw, m.ay 
lie related. 2. M F.. targen, to delay, tarry. ‘ 'Hiat lime thought 
the king to targe no lengcr;’ Alex.ander, fragment A, 1. 211, j)r. 
with Will, of Palerne. — OF. larger, lo tarry, delay ; allied to larder, 
with the same sense; Col, — Late L. tardicare, an extension of L. 
tardare ( — h'. iarder), to delay. — L. tardus, slow ; see Tardy. 

TART (1), acrid, sour, sharj), scA'cre. (E.) ‘ Very tarte vinegar 
Sir 'J‘. J'.lyot, The GoAx*rnour, b. iii. c. 22. §11. Spell tarte also in 
Palsgrave. ‘ Pondre-marchant tart ’ - a sharp (tart) kind of flavouring 
powder; Chaucer, C. 'P. 3S1 (A 383). A.S. teart, tart, sharp, 
severe; AClfiic’s Horn. ii. 3.}.j, 1. 4 from bottom ; ii. 590, 1. 4 from 
bottom. Pt:rliaj)s lit. * tearing,’ just .as hitter is from the notion of 
biting.^ AS. *tar (.terr), ])l. t. of teran, to tear ; sec Tear (l). Der. 
tart-ly, -ness. 

TART (2), a small pie. (F. — L.) ME. tarte •, pi. tartes, Roin. 
of Rose, 7041, — OF. tarte, ‘ a tart Col. Perhaps so called from 
the paste being twisted together ; it seems lo lx: the same Avord .as 
F. lottrle, a tart, OF. torie, a kind of bread ; whence the dimin. 
forms tortcl, a cake (Roquefort), torteau, a pancake (CotgraA’e). 
Godefroy gives also OF. tarteau, a little tart, with the same sen.se 
as torteau. [So also Ital, tariera, ‘ a tarte,* Florio, torta, a pic, 
tart. Span, torta, a round cake ; Du. taart, Dan. tarte, G. /or/e, not 
Teutonic AH'ords.]- L. torta, fern, of tortus, twisted, pp. of torquere, 
to twist ; see Torture. Dor. tart-let^ from F. tartelette, ‘ a little 
tart; ’Cot. 

TARTAIf, a woollen stuff, chequered, much worn in the High- 
lands of Scotland. (F.—L.— Talar.) In Jamieson ; spelt /ar/<rne in 
*474; tartane', at first all of one colour; the chequered 

patterns are comparatively modern. Spelt tartar in 1 488. Borrowed 
from French. At first applied lo various cloths from the East, and 
also to fine silk ; see my note to Piers Plowman, C. xvii. 299. — AF, 
tarlayn\ as in ‘nix vestiment de blank tartayn*,' Will of l.ady 
Clare (1355), in Royal Wills, j). 31. -Late L. *7’nr/n«i«, by-form 
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of Tartenus, as in * de pannis Tarienis ; ’ Liber Cnstrnnamm, p. 309. 
p. More commonly Tar^arittus (OF. Tartarin\ Tatar [Tartar] cloth ; 
a general term for various Eastern cloths, including such as came 
through Tartary from China; see Marco Polo, ed. Yule. Cf. ‘the 
thinl [standard] was of yelowe tarterne ; ’ Hall’s Chron., Hen. VII, 
an. 1. § 3. * Cortcyns of grcnc tartren* in 1453 ; Cambridge Antiq. 
Soc., vol. iv. p. 357 ; ‘ aulter clothes of grene tartren ; * ibid. ‘ Blue 
tartourne ; ’ Cambridge Churchwardens* Accounts, ed. J. E. Foster, 
p. 7 (1504). ‘Ilec linostema, iarteryne\* Voc. 635. 6. y. The 
form tartar is from OF. TartairCf Late L. Tartara\ with the same ! 
meaning. All from the name of the country ; see Tartar (3). 

TARTAB (1), an acid salt which forms on the sides of casks 
containing wine ; a concretion which forms on the teeth. (F.->I<ow 
1 ..— Arab.) This is one of the terms due to the alchemists. 
Called sal tartre in Chaucer, C. T. 16278 (G 810); and simply 
tartre, id. 16281 (G 813). — F. tartre^ ‘tartar, or argali, the lees or 
dregs that stick to the sides of wine-vessels, hard and dry like a crust ;* 
Cot. —Low L. tartarum (perhaps confused with 7Vrr/ari«, whence the 
mod. E. s{)clling tartar). — Arab, durd, * dregs, .sediment, the tartar 
of wine, the mother of oil ; * Rich. Diet. p. 662 ; where it is marked 
as a I’ers. word, though, according to Devic, of Arab, origin. Rich, 
also gives Pers. ditrdi, Arab, durdiy^ ‘ sediment, dregs ; * p. 663. 
Note also Arab, darad, a shedding of the teeth, dardu, a toothless 
woman ; which Uevic explains with reference to the tartar on teeth. 
Der. tartar-ic, tartar~nus. 

TARTAR (2), a native of Tartary. (Tatar.) Chiefly used in the 
lihr. ‘ to catch a Tartar,' to be caught in one’s own trap. ‘ The 
phrase is prob. owing to some particular story ; ’ Todd's Johnson, 
with the following quotation. ‘ In this defeat they lost about 3000 
men, besides those that were taken prisoners : — so thsit, instead of 
catching the Tartar, they were catched themselves ; ’ Life of the 
Duke of Tyrconnel, 1OS9. ‘ Tartar, a native of Tartary, . . . the 
people of which are of a savage disposition : whence the proverbial 
expression to catch a Tartar, i.e. to meet with one’s match, to be 
disappointed, balked, or cowed Phillips, ed. 1706. Shak. has 
‘the Tartar's bow,’ Mids. Nt. Dr. iii, 2. loi. Sir J. Mandeville pro- 
fessed to have travelled in Tartarye ; see prol. to his Travels. See 
Trench, Eng. Past and I’resent, where he explains that the true 
spelling is Tatar, but the spelling Tartar was adopte<l from a false 
etymology, because their multitudes were supposed to have pro- 
ceeded out of Tor/arMs or hell.— Pers. Tu/dr, ‘ a Tartar, or Scythian;’ 
liich. Diet. p. 351 ; a word of Tatar origin. 

TARTAR (3), Tartarus, hell. ( 1 ,. — Ck.) ‘To the gates of 
Tartar ; ’ Tw. Nt. ii. 5. 225. — L. Tartarus. — (ik. Haprapos, Tartarus, 
the infernal regions ; aj)parently conceived to be a place of extreme 
cold. Cf. Gk. raprapt^fir, to shiver with cold. Dor. tartar-e-ous, 
‘the black tartareous cold ; ' Milton, P.L. vii. 238 ; tartar-e-an id.ii. 69. 

TASK, a set .amount of work imposed upon any one, work. 0' -“ 
L.) l.,it. a /rue. M K. /ns^e. Cursor Muiidi, 5872. — ONorthF. 
iasque, Norm. dial, tasque, OF. tasche, ‘ a task ; ’ Col. Mod. F. 
/ncAf.— Late L. tasca, a tax; the same word ns ta*a, a tax. (For 
a similar metathesis cf. E. ask with prov. E. ox.) — T>. taxure, to 
rate, value ; see Tax. Der. /os*, vb., task-er, sb. ; ‘ to task the 
tasker^ L. L. L. ii. 20 ; task-master, Milton, Sonnet i. 14. Doublet, 
tax. 

TASSRIi (1), a hanging ornament consisting of a bunch of silk 
or other material. (F.— 1 ^.) ME. tassel, a fastening of a mantle, 
consisting of a cord ending in a tassel. Cursor Mundi, 4389. Cf. * a 
Mantle of Estate, . . . with strings dependant, and tasselled;* Gnillim, 
Display of Heraldry (1664), p. 271 ; a wood-cut on p. 272 shows the 
tassel, ornamented with strings and dots, that divide it into squares 
like the ace on a die. — OF. tassel, a fastening, clasp ; mod. F. 
tasseau, only in the sense of bracket. We also find Late L. tassellus, 
used in the Prompt. Parv. as equivalent to E. tassel. The OF. tassel 
also meant a piece of square stuff, used by ladies as an ornament ; 
see Godefroy. Cf. Ttal. tassello, a crillar of a cloak, a square.— 1 .^ 
taxillum, acc. of taxillus, a small die ; dimin. of tiUus, a knuckle- 
bone, also a die orig. made of the khuckle-bone of an animal. Wc 
may conclude that the tassel was a sort of button made of a piece of 
S(]uared bone, and afterwards of other materials. p. "The curious 
form taxillus shows that tfdus is a contraction for *taxlus ; origin 
unknown. Taxillus may have been confused with I.. tessella, dimin. 
of tessera, a die ; cf. the entry: ‘Tessera, /aso/,* Epinal Gloss. 998. 
See Notes on K Etym., p. 292. Der. tassell~ed, ME. tasseled, 
Chancer, C. T. 3251. 

TABKEIi (2), the male of the goshawk. In Shak. Romeo, ii. a. 
160. The same as Tercel, cpv. 

TASTE, to handle, to try, to try or perceive by the touch of the 
tongue or jjalate, to eat a little of, to experience. (F. — I «) 'The sense 
of feel or handle is obsolete, but the ME. taslen meant Imth to feel 
and to taste. ‘ 1 rede thee lat thyn hand upon it falle, And taste it 


wel, and ston thou shalt it finde ; ’ Chancer, C. T. 15970 (G 50a). 

* Every thyng Himseolf schewith in tostyng ; ’ King Alisannder, ^ 43 - 
—OF. taster, ‘to taste or take an assay of; also, to handle, feele, 
touch;' Cot. Mod. F. tdter\ Ital. /ns/ar^ ‘to taste, to assaie, to 
feele, to grope, to trye, to proofe, to touch ; * Florio. We find also 
I^te L. taxta, a tent or probe for wounds ; whence Jtal. tasta, ‘ a 
tent that is put into a sore or wound, also a taste, a proofe, a tryall, 
a feeling, a touch ; ' Florio. p. The Late L. taxta is short for 
*taxita, and prob. points, as Diez says, to a Late E verb *taxitare, 
not found, but a mere iterative of L. taxure, to feel, to handle 
(Gcllius). This taxdre {<,*tagsare) is an intensive form of tangere 
(pp. tactus), to touch ; sec Tax, Tangent. Hence the orig. sense 
of taste was to keep on touching, to feel carefully. Der. taste, sb., 
ME. taste, Gower, C. A. iii. 32 ; bk. vi. 935 ; tast-er, tast-able, 
taste-fid, taste-ful-dy ; taste-ful-ness, taste-less, -less-ly, •less-iiess; 
tast-y, tast-i-ly. 

TAT, to make trimming. (Scand.) North £. tat, to entangle. 
Cf. MSwed. tAtte, Dan. dial, tat ; Norw. taatt, a thread, a strand of 
a rope, whence Norw. tatta, to interweave. Also Icel./<i//r, Swed. 
tAt, l)a n. to t, a filament ; G. docht, a wick. 

TATTE^ a shred, loose hanging rag. (Scand.) ‘ Tear a jMssion 
to tatters ; ' Hamlet, iii. 3 . i r ; spelt totters in quarto edd. So also 
totters in Ford, Sun’s Darling, i. 1, and Song ; and see tottered in 
Nares. It is remarkable that the derived word tattered occurs 
earlier, spelt tatered, P. Plowman’s Crede, 753, where it means 
‘js^g^;’ iatird, ragged, Pricke of Conscience, 1537. — Icel. toturr, 
pi. tbtrar, better spelt tidturr, pi. tiittrar ; the pi. signifies tatters, 
mgs ; Norweg. totra, pi. totror, tottrur, also taltra, tultre, pi. taltrar, 
tultrer, tatters, rags.^Low G. taltern, tatters, rags ; to taltren riten, 
to tear to tatters ; taltrig, tattered ; EFries. talte, a mg. p. It 
will be seen that an I has been lost ; and this is why the Icel. word 
should be spelt with double /, for ibtturr — *tblturr, by assimilation. 
Hence tatter stands for *talter ; the assimilation of It to tt being due 
to Scand. itiflucncc. 1 suppose tatter to be closely allied to totter^ 
to wag, vacillate, shake about; and that tatter meant orig. a 
shaking mg, a fluttering strip. At any rate, totter is in the like case 
as regards letter-change, since it stands for toller. See Totter. 
<[f We find also AS. tofttee, teettie, a mg ; the relationship of which 
is not clear. Der. tatter-ed, as above ; tatter-demallion, Massinger, 
Virgin Ma^r, iii. 3 (liircins) ; see my Notes on E. Etym., p. 292. 
TATTXiE, to talk idly, prattle. (E.) In Shak. Much Ado, ii. 
1.11. ‘ Every tabling fable ; * Spenser, Mother Hubbard’s Talc, 724. 
ME. totelen, variant of taieren, to tattle. Prompt. Parv. ; pp. 498, 
487. We may consider it E. ; it is closely allied to tittle, to tell 
tales, talk idly, which is equivalent to ME. titeren, whence titerere 
(.also titelere), a tatler, teller of tales, P. Plowman, B. xx. 397. The 
verbs tatt-le, titt-le, and ME. tat-eren, tit-eren, are all frequentatives, 
from a base TAT, expressive of the sound of talking or repeating 
the syllables ta ta ta (Wedgwood). Allied words are Du. tateren, 
to stammer, MDu. tateren, ' to si)cake with a shrill noise, or to sound 
taratantara with a trumpet,’ Hexham ; Low G. tateln, to gabble as 
a goose, to tattle ; tiieltateln, to tittle-tattle, tateler, a tattler ; taat- 
goos, a gabbling goose, chatterer ; tdterletdt, an interjection, the noise 
of a child’s trumpet ; and even Ital. tattamella, chat, pmttle, tattame- 
lare, to prattle, which clearly show the imitative origin of the word. 
Allied to Titter, q. v. Der. tattle, sb. ; tittle-tattle, sb. and vb., see 
Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 248 ; tiddle-taddle (Fluellen’s pronunciation), 
Hen. V, iv. i. 71. And see twadd-le (formerly twattle). 

TATTOO (1), the beat of drum recalling soldiers to their 
quarters. (Du.) ‘ If they hear but the tattoo ; ’ Prior, Alma, c. i. 

454. ‘ Tattoo, Taptoo (also Tn/i/ow), the beat of drum at night for all 
soldiers to repair to their tents in a field, or to their quarters ; also 
called The Retreat-,' Phillips, ed. 1706. ‘To beat the taptow, de 
Aftogt slaan;’ Sewel, Eng.-Du. Diet., 1754. A later edition (in 
1766) has : de taptoe slaan, * to beat the tap-tow.* ‘ The taptoo is 
used in garrisons and quarters by the beat of the drum ; ’ Silas 'Taylor, 
On Gavelkind, ed, 1663, P* 74.— Hu. /a/Zoe, tattoo (Calisch) ; whence 
de taptoe slaan, to beat the tattoo.— Du. tap, a tap; and toe, put to, 
shut, closed. The sense is ‘ the tap is closeil ; ’ cf. Du. Is de dear toe 
=i8 the door closed? doe ket hoeh /oe = shnt the book ; haaVt venster 
/oe— shut the window (Sewel). Hexham has toe slaen, to shut, con- 
clude. The tattoo was thus the signal for closing the taps of the 
public-houses. p. So also G. zapfenstreich, the tattoo (lit. tap- 
stroke), where zapfen is a tap of a cask ; and Low G. tappenslag, the 
tattoo (lit a tap-shutting). Cf. Low G. tappen to slaan e to close 
a tap, an expression used proverbially in the phrase Wi wilt den 
Tappen to s/aan— we will shut the tap, put the tap to, i.e. we will 
talk no more of this matter. This last expression clearly shows that 
‘ a tap-to ’ was a conclusion, a time for shutting-up. IT I 
> think that Span, tapatan, the sound of a drum, has anything to do 
with the present matter. 
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TATTOO (2), to mark the skin with fignrcs, by pricking in 
colouring matter. (Tahitian.) * They have a custom . . . which they 
call tattowing. They prick the skin so as just not to fetch blood,* &c. ; 
Cook, First Voyage, b. i. c. 17 ; id. ib. b. iii. c. 9 (IC). Cook is 
speaking of the inhabitants of Tahiti. — Tahitian /a/au, signifying 
tattoo-marks on the human skin ; derived from ta, a mark, design ; 
.sec Littrd, who refers us to Berchon, Kecherches sur le Tatouage. 
See £. E. Morris, Australasian Diet. ; Notes on £. Etym., p. 293. 
TATTN'T, to scoff, mock, tense. (F.— L.) * 1 /awtUe one, I check 
hym, Jefarde ; ' Palsgrave. * SmaceOf ... a check or Umt in a woord 
or dc^e ; ' Florio. The old sense had less of mockery in it, and 
sometimes meant merely to tease. * For a proper wit had she, . . . 
sometime taunting without displesure and not without disport ; ’ Sir 
T. More, Works, p. 57 b. Perhaps the vb. is due to the sb. ‘Which 
liberall taunte that most gentill eni]>erour toke in so good part ;* Sir 
T. Elyot, The Governour, b. ii. c. 5. $ 17. ‘Gave me a taunte^ and 
sayde 1 was to blame ; ’ Skelton, Bowge of Courte, 70. a. The verb 
answers in form, but hardly in sense, to OF. tanter (Burguy), occa- 
sional form of tenter^ ‘ to tempt, to ]irove, try, sound, essay, attempt ; 
also to suggest, provoke, or move unto evill ; ’ Cot. From L. tenture^ 
to try, prove, test, attack, assail, agit.ate, discpiiet, &c. Sec Tempt. 
p. We may rather, perhaps, look upon the sb. as the original ; it 
may have arisen from the ])hrasc taunt pour taunt, i. e. tit for tat. 
This occurs in : ‘ Genyng vnto the same taunt pour taunte, or one for 
another ; ’ Udall, tr. of F.ra.smus’ A])oplithegmes, Diogenes, § 68. 
Cf. also : ‘ Mery conccipted and full of pretie tauntes ; * id., Philippus, 
§ 29. If this is right, taunt arose from F. /an/, so much. tantum, 
neut. of tanius, so much. Cf. ME. ataunt, as much as (F. autant) ; 
N. E. D. Godefroy has OF. /ante dmner, to give such great blows. 
Der. taun t-er, taunt-iug-ly. 

TAUKUS, the bull; the 2nd zodiacal sign. (L.) In Chaucer, 
On the Astrolalic, pt. i. § 8, 1 . 2. — L. taurus, a bu 11 .- 4 *Gk. ravpos, a 
bull.+AS. & 7 «or, ayuung ox, a steer ; see Steer (1 ). Der. taur-ine, 
from I., taurinus, adj., lielonging to bulls. 

TAUT, tight, firm. (E.) ME. togt, toght. ‘ Made it toghi,* i. e. 
made it sure ; Allit. Poems, A. 522. ' With bely stif and toght As 
any tabour ; ’ Chaucer, C. T., D 2267. It seems to be the weak pp. 
of ME. toyen, to pull, tow, tug ; so that the orig. sense was ‘ pulleil 
tight.’ See Tow (i). See Notes on E. Etym., ji. 294. 
TAUTOLOGY, needless repetition, in the same words. (L.- 
Gk.) ‘With luigratefull tautologies-,* Fuller’s Worthies, Kent (R.) 
— L. taniolo^ia (White). — (Jk. ravroXoyia, a saying over again of 
the same thing. — Gk. ravroku-ffK, rejXiating wliat has been said. — 
Gk. TavT 6 , contracted from to oi^tu, or to airou, the same ; and 
-\070s, speaking, allied to Acyctv, to speak, for which see Legend. 
Der. tautolop-ic, tautolog-ic-al, -/y; tautolog~ise. 

TAVIBXLN, an inn, house for accommodating travellers and sell- 
ing liquors. (F.— L.) ME. tauerne fwith «*v), Rob. of Glouc. 
p. 1 95, 1 . 4024. — F. iaverne, ‘ a tavern ; * Cot. — L. taherna, a hut, orig. 
a hut made of boards, a shed, booth, tavern. Usn.ally said to ^ 
allied to L. tab~ula, a plank, board ; see Table. But Walde takes 
it to stand for *trnberna ; from trabs, a lieam ; see Trave. 

TAW (i), TEW, to prepare skins, so as to dress them into 
leather, to curry, to toil. (E.) Spelt /awe and tewe ; Levins. Pals- 
grave has both ‘ I tawe leather ’ and * I tewe leather.’ ME. tewett, to 
prepare leather. Prompt. Parv. ; tawen, Ormulum, 1 5908, A.S. 
tawian, to prepare, dress, get ready, also, to maltreat. * Seo deoful 
cow tawode,' ^ the devil maltreated you ; jElfric’s Horn. ii. 486, 1 . 4 
from bottom. ‘ To yrmSe getawode reduced to poverty ; S. Vero- 
nica, p. 34, 1 . 18. Cf. getawe, implements, Grein, i. 462. +Du. 
touwen, to curry leather; OllG. zouwan, to make, prepare; Goth. 
ga-tewjan, to ap])oint, taujan, to do, cause. See Tool. Der. taw- 
yer, ME. tawier, tawer, Wyclif, De^s, ix. 43, early version, where 
the later version has curiour, i. e. currier ; cf. hotv-yer, law-yer. 

TAW (2), a game at marbles. (Gk.) ‘A game of marbles not 
unlike our modern /aw ; ’ The Tatler, no. 112, Dec. 27, 1709. In 
the United States, law means ‘ a line or mark from which the players 
begin a game of marbles ; ’ Weliste; ■ A similar mark is also colled 
a tee. The easiest way of marking an exact sj)ot on the ground is to 
draw the letter T, which defines the point where a stroke meets a 
cross-stroke. 'I'hc T is named tee in English, and tau in Greek. 
Hence ’ tau and chuck-farthing ’ in Additions to Nares. .See Notes on 
E. E tym., p . 294. 

TAWDRY, showy, but without taste, gaudy. (E. ) ‘ A tawdrie 

lace ; * Spenser, Shep. Kal., April, 135 ; ‘ a tawdry lace,’ Wint. Tale, 
iv. 4. *53 : ‘ /awrfry-lace,* Beaum. and Fletcher, Faithful Shep- 
herdess, Act iv. sc. I (Amarillis). ‘ Scynt Audries lace, cordon ;’ 
Palsgrave. Thus it was firet used in the phr. tawdry lace ^ a rustic 
necklace ; explained in Skinner (following Dr. ITickes) as being a 
necklace bought at St. Au>dry*s fair, held in the Isle of Ely (and else- 
where) on St. Awdry’s day, Oct. 17. (Sec Palsgrave, as above.) 


Wedgwood doubts the ancient celebrity of this fair (which I do not), 
and accepts in preference the alternative account in Nares, that St. 
Audry ’ died of a swelling in the throat, which she considered as a 
particular judgment, for having been in her youth much addicted to 
wearing fine necklaces ; ’ seeNich. Harpsfield, Hist. Eccl. Anglicana, 
Ssec. Sept. p. 86 ; Brady, Clavis Calendaria, Oct. 17. p. In any 
case. Tawdry is a contraction from St. Audry, and Audry is a cor- 
ruption of Etheldrida, the famous saint who founded Ely Cathedral, 
y. Again, Etheldrida is the Latinised form of the AS. name JEpel- 
hryd ; see Sweet, O. E. Texts, p. 638. From AS. <r^/, noble ; and 
Pryd or Prjpp, strength. The latter element is allied to the OHG. 
word which appears in the name Ger-trude. See Thrudhr in Schade. 
In the Latin text of Beda, Hist. Eccl. iv. 3, it is spelt Aedilthryd. 
See Notes on K Etym., p. 295. 

TAWNY, a yellowish brown. (F. — Teut.) Merely another spell- 
ing of tanny, i. e. resembling that which is tanned by the sun, sun- 
burnt. By heraldic writers it is spelt tetiny or tenne. ‘ Tawny . . in 
blazon, is known by the name of tenne ; ’ Guillim, Display of 
Heraldry, sect. i. cap. 3. ME. tanny. * Tanny colowre, or tawny ; ’ 
Prompt. Parv. ‘ Unum goun de tawne ; ’ Excerpta Histories, p. 24 
(1375). — F. ianni, * tawny : ’ Cot. It is the pp. of F. tanner, toner, 
to tan. — F. tan, tan ; see Tan. Der. tawni-ness. Doublet, tenne 
or tenny,. 

TAJL 0 - imposed on ])roperty, anything imposed, a task. 
(F. — L.') ME. tax, Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 151, 1 . 4 (temp. 
Edw. II). — F. taxe, ‘a taxation;’ Cot. — ?”, taxer, ‘to tax, rate, 
assess;’ Cot. — L. /axare, to handle ; also to rate, value, appraise; 
whence Late L. taxa, a rating, a taxation. For *tagsnre; from tag-, 
the base of tangere, to touch ; see Tangent, Taot. Der. tax, verb, 
F. taxer ; tax-able, tax-abl-y ; tax-at-ion, from F. taxation, ‘ a taxation,’ 
from I., acc. taxutinnem. Doublet, task. 

TAXIDERMY, the art of pre])aring anil stuffing the skins of 
animals. (Gk.) Modern ; coined from Gk. Toft-, decl. stem of to^k, 
order, arrangement; and tip/sa, a skin. p. Tdfir (<*Td*-yts) is 
from rdatrut' (<*Td*-yciv), to arrange; see Taotios. Gk. Septta, 
a skin, is that which is torn or flayed off; formed with suffix -pa 
from dtp-ety, to flay, cognate with E. tear; see Tear (i). Der. 
taxiderm-ist. 

TAZZA, a cup, bowl. (Ital. — Arab. — Pers.) I tal. /azza, a cup, 
bowl (F. /os.^s). — Arab, tass, /assa{t), a cup, bason; Rich. Diet., 
p. 970. Derived by Devic from Pers. last, a cup ; Rich, gives Pers. 
tasht, a bason ; j). 403. So Horn, $ 389. Cf. also Pers. tus, a cup ; 
P- 

TEA, an infusion made from the dried leaves of the tea-tree, i, 
shrub found in China and Japan . (Chinese.) Formerly pronounced 
toy [tei], just as .sea was called say ; it rimes with obey, Pope, Rape of 
the l.,ock, iii. 8, and with away, id. i. 62. * I did send for a cup of tee 

(a China drink) of which I never had drank before ; ’ Pepys, Diary, 
Sept. 28, 1660. Also spelt cha in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674, with a 
reference to Hist, of China, fol. 19; also rAau, Dampicr’s Voyage.s, 
an. 1687 (R.). ‘ That excellent . . China drink called by the Chincans 
tcha, by other nations Tay, alias tee;’ The Gazette, Sept. 9, 1658 ; 
qu. in N, and Q. 8 S. vi. 266. Prof. Douglas writes : ‘ The E. word 
tea is derived from the Amoy pronunciation of the name of the plant, 
which is te. In the other parts of the emj)irc it is called ch’a, ts'a, 
&c. ; see Williams, Chinese Diet., p. 5.’ Cf. te, tea; Chinese Diet, 
of the Amoy Vernacub-ir, by Rev. C. Douglas, 1873, p. 481. This 
accounts for the old spelling cha, and for the Ital. via, tea. Cf. F. 
thl, G. thee, pronounced as tea was in Pojie’s time. So also Malay 
t eh, te a ; Marsden, Malay Diet., p. 97. Dor. tea-eaddy ; see Caddy. 
TEACH, to impart knowledge, show how to do. (£.) ME. 
techen, weak verb, pt. t. taughtr (projjerly dissyllabic), Chancer, C. T. 
499 (A 497); pp. taught. AS. t«can,iKcean, to show, teach, pt. t. 
iiehte, pp, twht, getwht ; Grein, ii. 52a. Formed (with change of « to 
w before j, as in Tent. *taikjan-) from tdc- (Tout. */a/*-) base of AS. 
tiicen, a token. From ^DEIK, to show ; cf. G. zeigen, to show ; 
s ec fu rther under Token. Der. teach-able, teach-able-ness, teach-er. 

TEAK, an E. Indian and African tree, with very hard wood. 
(Malayalam.) Modem ; not in Todd’s Johnson. — Malayalam tekka, 
the teak tree ; Tamil tekku ; H. II. Wilson, (Moss, of Indian Terms, 
p. 516. The best teak is from the mountains of the Malabar Ghauts ; 
a lso f ound on the Coromandel coast ; Eng. Cycl. 

TEAL, a web-footed water-fowl. (E.) Teale ; Levins. ME. tele, 
Prompt. Parv. ; Squire of Low Degree, 1 . 320, in Ritson, Met. Rom. 
vol. iii. p. 158 ; used to translate OF. cercele in Walter de Bibbes- 
worth, pr. in Wright’s Voc. i. 151, 1. 12 ; i. 165, 1 . 15. This takes 
us back to the close of the 13th cent., and the word is prob. E. ; 
certain’y Low German, in any case.' 4 *Dn. taling, teling, a generation, 
production, also, teal; derived from telen, to breed, produce; i.e. if 
teling is the same word in both senses. MDu. teelingh, a teal (Kilian). 
Cf. MDu. teelen, to propagate, to till ; Low G. teling, a progeny. 
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teUnt to bree<l. The AS. base would be ; see Du. taling in 
Franck. Perhaps connected with the verb to /tV/; see Till (i). 
Der. attealy a kind of teal, N. E. D. ; Prof. Newton, Diet, of Birds, 
cites a ' Scandinavian ’ form atuling-and; s. v. Teal. 

TEAM, a family ; a set ; a number of animals harnessed in a row. 
(E.) ME. iem, teem, team ; ‘ a feme [of] fonre gret oxen,* P. Plow- 
man, B. xix. 25p temmiA family, Rob. of Glouc. p. a6i, 1. 5241. 
AS. team, a family, offspring. Genesis, 1613; Grein, ii. 526.+DU. 
toom, the rein of a bridle ; the same woi^,from the notion of gniding ; 
Icel. taumr, a rein; Low G. toom, a progeny, team, also, a rein; 
Dan. tomme, Swed. tom, a rein; G. zatiw, a bridle, MIIG. zoum. 
Teul. type *tau-moz,ior *taug-moz (Noreen) ; from *tatih, and grade 
of *teuh-an-,io draw, lead. See Tow (1). From Idg. 

But see Brugmann, i. i 630. In the sense of ‘team of horses,* the 
AS. form is ge-t^e; Luke, xiv. 19. Der. teem, verb, q.v. Also 
teamster (Webster, not in Johnson), with suffix -s/er; for which see 
Spinster. 

TEAPOY, a small tripod table. (Hybrid ; Hind. midPers.) Also 
tepoy, /in/)oy (1844) ; see Yule. — Hind, tin, three (Forbes) ; and Pers. 
/«!, foot (Palmer). 

TEAR (i), to rend, lacerate. (E.) ME. ieren, strong verb, pt. t. 
tar, Seven Sages, ed. Weber, 1. 472, pp. toren, id. 782. A.S. teran, 
pt. t. tar, pp. toren, Grein, ii. 5a5.+Goth. ga-iairan, to break, de- 
stroy, pt. t.‘ga-tar; Lithuan. dirti, to flay; Gk. to flay; Russ. 
drat(e), to tear ; cf. dira, a rent, a hole ; Zend dar, to cut ; Pers. rfari- 
dan, to tear; .Skt. daraya, to tear; cf. W. dar-n, a fragment. Teut. 
type * teran-, pt. t. *lar, pp. *t»ranoz. Idg. .^DEU, to burst, tear 
open. The G. zehren, Low G. ieren, Icel. tara, to consume, are weak 
verbs, from the same root. Brugmann, i. $ 594. Der. tear, sb. 
(Goth, gataura), C'hevy Chase, 1. 134, in .Spec, of Eng. ed. Skeat, 
p. 75. Also iar-t (i) ; and (from same root) epi-der-mis, taxi-der-my. 
TEAR (2\ a drop of the fluid from the eyes. (E.) ME. iere, 
Chaucer, C. T. 8960 (E 1084). AS. tear, tar, (ircin, ii. 526; also 
teagor ; ONorthumb. /ofAfr.+Icel. tiir ; Dan. taar, taare ; Swed. tAr ; 
(ioth. iagr', OtIG. zahar, pi. zaheri, whence G. zdhre. p. All 
from a Teut. base *tah-r-, Idg. *dak-r-. Further allied to OL. 
daerima, usually taerima, lacruma (whence F. larme), a tear ; Gk. 
Sditpv, SaKpvov, dd/epvfia, a tear; W. dagr, a tear; OIrish der. 
Brugmann, i. § 178. Dor. tear-ful, 3 Hen. VI, v. 4. 8; lear-fid-ly, 
tear-ful-ness ; tear-less. And see train-oil. 

TEASE, to comb or card wool, scratch or raise the nap of cloth ; 
to vex, plague. (E.) ME. iesen, Cathol. Anglicum ; also taisen, of 
which the pp. taysed is in Gawain and theGrene Knight, 1169. But 
the more common form is tosen or toosen. * They toose and pulle : ’ 
Gower, C. A. i. 17; Prol. 400. ‘ Tosyn, or tose wul* [tease wool] ; 
Prompt. Parv. We also find to-losen, to tease or pull to pieces, Owl 
and Nightingale, 1. 70. AS. i«san,to pluck, pull, A^.Ifric’s Gramm.ar, 
ed. Zupitza, p. 1 70, 1. 1 3. The MK tosen would answer to a by-form 
*tdsan, not recorded. +MDu. teesen, to pluck ; wolle teesen, * to pluck 
wooll,’ Hexham ; Dan. tase, tasse, to tease wool ; Bavarian zaisen, to 
te.ase wool, .Schmeller ; he also cites MHG. to tease, a strong 

verb, with pt. t. zies, pp. gezeisen. p. The form of the base is 
Teut. *teis. Der. teas-el, q. v. 

TEASEL, a plant with large heads covered with crooked awns 
which are used for teasing cloth. (E.) ME. tesel, Voc. 559. 7 ; also 
tasel, P. Plowman, B. xv. 446. AS. tasl, tmsel, a teasel, A. S. 
Leechdoms, i. 282, note 26. Formed with suffix -I {-il-) from 
tas-an, to tease ; the sense is * an instrument to tense with.’ See 
Teaae. 

TEAT, the nipple of the female breast. (F. — Low G.) [Also 
called tit, which is the native word.] ME. tete, Chaucer, C. T. 
3704; also tette. Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 2621. — OF. /e/e, 
teat; F. /e//e, tent — Low G. /i7/e, MUu. iitte, a teat; Hexham. + 
G. 2i/ze. [Cf. also Span, teta, Ital. tetta, words of Teut. origin.] 
Also W. did, didi, a teat. These words have much the appearance 
of being reduplicated from a base T1 (Tdg. DI). p. Besides these, 
there is a second form represented by Gk. TirOij, Tir$ 6 s; of these the 
Gk. TiT$ij, rirOos, have been explained from ^^DPIEI, to suck ; cf. 
Skt. dhe, to suck, Goth, daddjan, to suckle. See Tit (2). 
TEAZLE, the same as Teasel, q.v. 

TECHNICAL, artificial, pertaining to the arts. (Gk. ; with L. 
sujfix.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Formed with suffix -al (<L. 
-alls), from Gk. TexviK- 6 s, belonging to the arts.*-Gk. rix^V* ^t; 
allied to rlicrmf, a carpenter. — ^TEK, to prepare, get ready ; cf. 
Skt. tahsh, to prepare, form, cut wood, takskan-, a carpenter; see 
Text. Der. teehnical-ly, teehnieal-i-ty ; techno-logy, with suffix «< 
Gk. -Aoyfa, from Keyeiv, to speak. Also (from the same source) 
areU-iect, pyro-tecknic ; and see text, text-ure. 

TE CHY, the same as Tetchy, q.v. 

TED, to spread new-mown grass. (Scand.) * I teede hey, 1 tourne 
it afore it is made in cockes ; * Palsgrave. * To tedde and m^e hay ; * 


teetotum, totum 

Fitzherbert, Book of Husbandry, $ 35. ^ Gras . . unteddid', ' Wyclifs 

Works, ed. Arnold, ii. 301. — Teel, teffja (pp. taddr), to spread 
manure ; from tat, manure. Cf. Icel. taSa, hay grown in a well- 
manured field, a home-field ; toOu-verh, making hay in the in-field. 
Also Norw. tedja, to spread manure; from tad, manure ; Aaien. So 
also Swed. dial, t'dda, vb., from /m/.i^ Bavarian zetten, to strew, to let 
fall in a scattered way, .Schmeller, p. 1159; cf. G. verzMtteln, to 
scatter, spill, disperse. Cf. also MHG. zxtten, to scatter, derived 
from OHG. zata, allied to zo/a (mod. G. zotte, a rag) ; see Schade. 
p. All these words can be derived from a sb. of which the Teut. base 
is *tad-. Cf. Gk. Sar-eo/uu, I distribute. Cf. Tod. 

TEDIOUS, tiresome, from length or slowness, irksome. (L.) 
Spelt tedyouse in Palsgrave. Coined immediately from L. tcediosus, 
irksome. »L. tcedium, irksomeness. L. tadet, it irks one. Der. 
tedious-ly, -tuss. We also use tedium, the sb. 

TEE, a mark, a starting-point. (E.J I’rom the use of a T to 
mark an exact spot. Cf. tee-tntum ; and see Taw (2). 

TEEM (1), to bring forth, bear, or be fruitful ; be pregnant, full, 
or prolific. (E.^ ‘Hyndre [her] of ieming;' Sir T. More, Works, 
p. 644 g. ME. temen, to produce, Ancren Riwie, p. 220, 1. 15. 
Obviously from ME. teme, a team, a progeny ; see Team. The AS. 
verb \&tieman, iyman, to teem, Gen. xxx. 9 ; formed (with the usual 
vowel-change from ea to ie, later y) from AS. team, a team, a pro- 
geny. Teut. type *taumjan-, vb., from */aMmoz, sb. 

TEEM (a), to think fit. (OLow G.) Rare, and obsolete; but 
Shak. has the comp, beteem, to be explained presently. ‘I coulde 
teeme it [think fit] to rend thee in pieces ; * Gifford’s Dialogue on 
Witches, A. I). 1603. * Alas, man, 1 could teeme it to go ;’ id. Sec 

both quotations in full, in Halliwell, s.v. Teein.^Low G. tdmen, 
temen, to fit ; also, to allow ; as, ‘ lie tdmet sik een good Glas Wien, 
he allows him.self a good glass of wine ; * allied to betamen, to be fit, 
and to tdmen, to tame ; EFries. temen, to find fitting, to allow one- 
self. p. Related words are easily found, viz. in Goth, gatemiha, 
fitly, from the strong verb gatiman (pt. t. gatam), to suit, agree with ; 
Luke, V. 36 ; Du. tamen, < to be comely, convenient, or seemely,’ 
Hexham ; tamelick, or tamigh, * comely, convenient,’ id. ; whence ket 
betaemt, ‘ it is convenient, requisite, meele, or fitting,’ id. ; mod. Du. 
betamen, to beseem ; G. ziemen, to be fit ; ziemlich, passable, lit. suit- 
able ; OHG. zeman, to fit, closely related to zenian, zamjam, to tame. 
.Allied to Tame, cpv. 2. We can now explain beteem in Shak. 
Mids. Nt. Dr. i. 1. 131 ; Hamlet, i. 2. 141. It means to make or 
consider as fitting, hence to permit, allow ; a slightly forced use of 
the word. In Golding’s translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, A.l). 
*587, we have * could he not 6c/mnc’*=he did not think fit, would 
not deign ; the L. text has dignatur, Metam. x. 1 58. Si)cnser uses it 
still more loosely : ‘ So woulde I . . . Beteeme to you this sword ’ “ 
perm it, grant, allow you the use of this sword ; F. Q. ii. 8. 19. 
TEEM (3), to empty, pour out. (Scand.) See Halliwell. — led. 
teema, to empty, from /nmr, empty ; Dan. tomme, to empty, from tom, 
cmiHy ; Swed. tdmma, from tom ; see Toom, 

TEEM, vexation, grief. (£.) In Shak. Temp. i. a. 64 ; &c. ME. 
tene. Chancer, C. T. 3108 (A 3106). AS. teona, accusation, injury, 
vexation, Grein, ii. 528. — AS. tion, contracted from tihan, to accuse; 
see Grein, ii. 533, s.v. tihan, [To be distinguished from ieon (- 
teohan), to draw.]>^Goth. gateihan, to tell, announce, make known 
to, point out (as distinct from gatiuhan, to lead) ; G. zeihen, to 
accuse (as distinct from zi>krn,to draw).*f L. diciire, to make known. 
— to show. See Token. ^ The successive senses of 
teen are making known, public accusation, reproach, injury, vexation. 
We have indication and inditement from the same root. The word 
teen also occurs as Old Saxon tiono, injury ; Icel. /Jon, loss. 
TEETOTALLER, a total abstainer. (F. — L. ; with £. pre^x 
and suffix.) A teetotaller is one who professes total abstinence from all 
spirituous liquors ; the orig. name was total abstainer. The adj. tee- 
total is an emphasized form of /o/aZ, made on the principle of redupli- 
cation, just as we have L. te-tigi as the perfect of iangere. The word 
* originated with Richard Turner, an artisan of Preston, who, con- 
tending for the principle at a temperance meeting about 1833, asserted 
that ** nothing but te-te-total will do.” The word was immediately 
adopted. He died 37 Oct., 1846. These facts are taken from the 
Staunch Teetotaller, edited by Joseph Livesey, of Preston (an origin- 
ator of the movement in August, 183a), J.an. 1867 ;’ Haydn, Diet, 
of Dates. And see Teetotum. ^ Teetotal may have been sug- 
gested by teetotum. In N. and Q. 5 S. v. iS, it is asserted that tee- 
total was in use, as an intensive of total, before 1833. 
TEETOTUM, TOTUM, a spinning toy. (L.) Not in Todd’s 
Johnson. I had a teetotum (about A. D. 1840) with four sides only, 
marked P (Put (Untm), N (Nothing), H (Hal/), T (Take all). These 
were very common, and the letters decided whether one was to put 
into the i)ool or to take the stakes. (Strutt gives the same account, 
in his Sports and Pastimes, bk. iv. c. 4. $ 6.) I suppose that these 
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letters took the place of others with Latin explanations, such as P 
{Pone), N (,Dimidium)f T (Totum). The toy was named, 

accordingly, from the most interesting mark upon it ; and was called 
cither a Mum or a T-totum. Ash’s Diet., cd. 1 775, has : ‘ Totum^ 
from the Latin, a kind of die that turns round, so called because 
the appearance of one lucky side [that marlted T] entitles the player 
that turned it to the whole stake.’ * Totum, a whirl-bone, a kind of 
die that is turned about ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1 706. Dunbar alludes to 
this game : * He playis with totum, and I with nickil ; ’ Works, ed. 
Small, p. 106, 1. 74. Teetotums arc now made with the thickest 
part jiolygonal, not square, which entirely destroys the original 
notion of them; and they are marked with numliers instead of 
letters. — L. totum, the whole (stake) ; nent. of tutus ; see TotaL 
T£jG, a young sheep of the first year, a ewe. (.Scand.) 1*1. teggys ; 
Skelton, Against Garneschc, 31. Cf. Swed. tacia, a ewe (Widegren, 
Ihrc). 

TPIOUMENT, a covering. (L.) Rare; commoner in deriv. tn- 
tegument. In Sir T. itrowne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. f». § 5. — L. tegu- 
mentum (also tegimenium, tegmentum), a covering, i- L. tegere (tor 
*stegere), to cover. +tlk. ariyuv, to cover. — ^.STICd, to cover ; 
whence also Skt. sthag, to cover, Lithuan. slegii, to thatch; Olrish 
teek, W. ty, a house, lirugmann, i. § 632. And see Thatoh. 
Der. in-tegument \ also (from teetus, pp. of tegere), de-tect, pro-t»et\ 
a nd s ee tile, toga, thatch, deck. 

TXSUi-TRlBE, a linden tree. (F.— L. ; K.) *A teil-tree\* 

Isaiah, vi. 13 (A.V.). — OF. teil, the bark of a lime-tree (Roquefort) ; 
cf. mod. F. tille, bast. [The added word tree is E.] — L. tilia, a lime- 
tree; also, the inner bark of a lime-trec.-f-Irish ieile. 

TSI17D, a tithe. (Scand.) A Lowl. Sc form. * Bot tak his 
teind\ ’ .Sir D. Lyndes.*!}', The Monarche, bk. iii. 4690. — Icel. t\und, 
a tenth, tithe. — Iccl. t\u, ten; see Ten. 

TEDEGRAPH. an ap])aratus for giving signals at a distance, or 
conveying information rapidly. (Ok.) Aloclcrn ; in Richardson’s 
Diet. M. Chnppc’s telegraph was first used in France in 1793; see 
llaydn. Diet, of Dates. Coined from Ck. r^Ar, afar off; and 
ypa<ftetv, to write. The Gk. r^Ac, rijKov, afar, are from an adj. form 
•t^Aos, not in u.se. ( Ik. yftafpeiv is cognate with Carve. Der. 
telegraph-ic, telegraph-y, telegraph-ist. Also tele-gram, a short 
coined expression for ‘telegraphic message,’ from ypa/i/m, a letter of 
the alphabet! a written character. So also tele-phone', from Gk. 
iponni, voice, sound. 

TELESCOPE, an optical instrument for viewing objects at a 
distance. (Gk.) Galileo’s telescopes were first made in 1609. 
Milton alludes to the telescope, 1’. R. iv. 42. Coined from Gk. r^Ac, 
afar ; and oKunexv, to behold ; see Telegraph and Scope. Der. 
tele-scop-ir. So al.so lele-pathy, sympathy at a distance ; from Gk. 
-iraffcia, from irdflos, suffering, feeling. 

TELL, to Count, narrate, discern, inform. (K.) ME. tellen, pt. t. 
tolde, pp. told ; often in the sense ‘ to count,’ ns in P. Plowman, 
B. jirol. 92. ‘Shal telle tales tweye;’ Chaucer, C. T. 794 (A 792). 
AS. tellan, to count, narrate ; pt. t. iealde, jip. teald\ (irein, ii. 524. A 
weak verb, formed from the sb. ialu, a tale, number ; so that tellan 
is for *tatjan, with mutation of a to e. See Tale. -f- Du. tellen, 
from tal, sb. ; Icel. telja, from tala, sb. ; Dan. t€elle, from tal ; Swed. 
tdl/a, from tal ; G. ziiklen, from zahl. Der. tell-er ; tell-tale, Merch. 
Ven. V. 123. 

TELLURIC, liclonging to the earth. (L.) Rare, and scientific, 
('oined with siiflix -c (L. -cu-s), from L. telluri-, d(;cl. stem of tellus, 
earth. Allied to Irish talamh, OTrisli talam, earth, Skt. tala-m, 
surface. Der. lelluri-um, a rare metal, discovered in 1782 (Haydn). 
temerity, rashness. (F. — L.) Spelt temeritie in Minshcu, ed. 
1623. —MF. temeritc, ‘temerity,’ Cot. — L. iemeritfitem, acc. of 
t emeritus, ra-shness. — L. iemeri- for *iemerus, rash, only used in the 
adv. lemerc, nashly. The orig. sense of iemere is ‘in the dark,’ 
hence blindly, rashly ; cf. Ski. iamas, dimness, darkness, gloom. 
TEMPER, to moderate, modify, control, qualify, bring to a 
profier degree of hardness. (I,.) ME. temprien, iempren, Rob. of 
Glouc., p. 72, 1. 1684; Gower, C. A. i. 266; bk. ii. 3178. AS. 
temprian, for whicli see '1 oiler. — T.. temperare, to apporliou, mode- 
rate, regulate, (pialify ; allied to temperi or tempori, adv., seasonably, 
and to tempus, lit season, time. See Temporal. (Perhaps modi- 
fied by MP*. iemperer, to temper; also from T^. temperare). Brug- 
mann, ii. { 132. Der. temper, sb., Oth. v. 2. 253, Merch. Ven. i. 2. 
20 (see Trench, Study of Words, and cf. L. temperirs, a tempering, 
right admixture) ; iemper-ance, ME. iemperaunce, Wyclif, Col. iii. 12, 
from F. temperance<h. temperantia ; iemper-ate, Wyclif, 1 Tim. iii. 3, 
from L. temperatus, pp. of temperare \ temper-ate-ly, temper-aie-nessi 
temper-at-ure, from P'. temperature, ‘ a temper, temperature,’ Cot , 
from L. temperdtura, doc to temperare', temper-a-ment, in Trench, 
Select Glossary, from L. temperdmentum. Also dis-temper, q. v., at- 
temper. Doublet, tamper. 


TEMJPEBT, bad weather, violent storm, great commotion. (F.— 
L.) ME. tempest, Rob. of Glouc. p. 50, 1. 1151. — OP', tmpeste, *a 
tempest, storm, bluster ; ’ Cot. Mod. F. tempete. - Late L. ^tempesta, 
not found (though tem^stus, adj., and tempestare, verb, both appear) ; 
for tempestas, season, fit time, weather, good weather; also bad 
weather, storm ; allied to tempus, season, time ; see Temporal. 
Brugmann, ii. $$ 102, 132. Der. tempest, verb, Milton, P. L. vii. 
412, from MF. tempester, ‘to storm;’ Cot Also iempest-u-ous, 
1 Hen. VI, V. 5. 5, from MP'. tempestueux, ‘ tempestuous,’ Cot., from 
L. tem pestudsus ; tempestuous-ly, -ness. 

TEmPLE (1), a fane, edifice in honour of a deity or for religious 
worship. (L.) ME. temple, Chaucer, C. T. 10167, 10169 (E 2293, 
2295). AS. tempt, tempel (common), John, ii. 20. — L. templum, a 
temple. Formed (with excrescent p after wi) from an older form 
*tem-lum (Walde).+Gk. rifiepos, a sacred enclosure, piece of 
ground cut off and set apart for religious purposes ; allied to Gk. 
rin-v-eiv (fut. re/m), to cut Der. templ-ar, one of a religious order 
for the protection of the temple and Holy Sepulchre, founded in 
1118, suppressed in 131a (Haydn), ME. templere, P. I’lowman, 
B. XV. 509, from I.ate L. templarius (Ducange). Also templet, a 
pattern or model indicating the outline of a baluster, &c., from P'. 
templet, the same (Littre), dimin. of F. temple, in the same sense, 
from L templum, a small timber, the same word as templum, a 
tenmle^ Also eon^templ-ate, q. v. 

TEMPLE (2), the Hat portion of cither side of the head above 
the cheek-bone. (F.— L.) Gen. used in the plural. HIV., iemplys, 
pi., Voc. 626. 16. Gower has temples, C. A. iii. 370; bk. vili. 
1. 2819.— OP', temples, ‘ the temples ; ’ Cot; Norm. dial, temples'. 
Mod. F. tempe, sing. Formed, with the common change from r to 
/, from L. tempora, pL, the temiilcs. Der. tempor-al, adj., from P'. 
temporal, ‘ of or in the temples,’ Cot., from temporalis, (1 ) temporal, 
( 2) be longing to the temples. 

TEMPORAL (1 ), pertaining to this world only, worldly, secular. 
(F.— L.) ME. temporal, Wyclif, Matt. xiii. 21. — OP*, temporal, 
usually temporel, ‘lemporall;’ Cot — L. temporrdis, temporal. — L 
iempor-, for tempus, season, lime, opportunity. Dor. temporal-ly; 
iemporal-i-ty, spelt temporalitie, Sir T. More, Works, p. 232 e, from 
Late L. temporulitus, revenues of the church (Ducange). Also 
tempor-ar-y, Meas. for Meas. v. 145 (where it seems to mean respect- 
ing things not spiritual), from L. tempordrius, lasting for a time ; 
iempor-ar-i-ly, iempor-ar-i-ness. Also tempor-ise. Much Ado, i. i. 
276, from P'. iemporiser, ‘ to temporise it, to observe the lime,’ Cot. ; 
tempor-is-er, Wint. Tale, i. 2. 302. Also con-lempor-an-e-ous, con- 
tempor-ar-y, e*-tempore. And sc:e temper, tempest, tense (l). 

TEMPORAL (2) ; for which sec Temple (2). 

tempt, to put to trial, test, entice to evil. (F.— L.) ME. 
tempten, Ancren Riwle, j). 1 78. — OP', tempter, later tenter, * to tempt, 
prove, try, sound, provoke unto evill;’ C'ot. — L. temptdre, oc- 
casional spelling of ienidre, to liandle, touch, feel, try the strength 
of, assail, tempt. P'requcnlative of iendere, to stretch (pp. ientus ) ; 
Br<fal. [But temptdre may have been written as tenidre by error ; if 
so, the words are unconnected.) Der. tempt-er, Wyclif, Matt. iv. 3 ; 
rem/>/-r-«s, p'oni, The Broken Heart, v. i, from lAV.tenteresse, ‘a 
temptcresse, a woman that tempts,’ Cot. ; tempt-ing, tempt-ing-ly ; 
tempt-at-ion, MPl. temptacioun, Wyclif, Matt. xxvi. 41, from OF. 
temptation, nsiially tentation, * a temptation,' Cot., from I., acc. 
t entdt i dnem. Also at-tempt. Doublet, tent (2), vb. 

TEIMULEMT, drunken. (L.) Rare. — L. temuleuUis, drunken. 
Allied to temetum, intoxicating drink. See Abstemlotui. Cf. Skt. 
t dmya , to be exhausted. 

TEE, twice five. (P«) MPl. ten, Wyclif, Matt. xxv. i. OMerc. 
ten ; AS. tien, tyn. Usually tyn. Matt. xxv. i.+Du. tien ; Icel. 
tiu, ten, tigr, a decade ; Dan. ti ; Swed. lio ; Goth, taihwi ; G. zehn, 
01 IG. zehan.^'L. decern (whence F. dix, Ital. died, .Span, diez)', 
Gk. dina ; I,ithuan. deszimtis ; Russ. desiai(e) ; W. deg ; Irish and 
Gael, deich; Pers. dah (Palmer’s Diet. col. 278); Skt. dafa. 
p. 2\11 from Teut. type *iehan', Idg. type * deham, Brugmann, 
ii. $ 174. Origin unknown. Der. ten-fdd, O. P^g. Ilomilios, 
“• J35i 1* 19 (see Fold); ten-th, ME. tenfie. Will, of Faleme, 4715» 
also tenure, O. Eng. Homilies,!. 2 19, 1. 17; also Ormulum, 
‘l^e to a confusion of A.S. teoOa, tenth, with Icel. tlundi, 
tenth; the true E. word is tithe, q.v. Hence tenth-ly. P'rom the 
same base we have decim-al, dedm-ate, duo-dedm-al, deea-de ,deca-gott, 
deca-hedron, deca-logue, deca-syllabir, decem-vir, dec-ennial, do-deca- 
gon, do-deca-hedron, dime. ^ The suffix -teen, ME. -tene (dissyl- 
labic) , answers to OMerc. -tene, AS. -tiene, -tyne, as in eahta-tyne, 
eighteen, Judg. iii. 14 ; formed by adding the pi. suffix -e to tin or 
tyn, ten. Hence thir-ieen (AS. ^rSotyne ) ; four-teen (AS. feawer- 
; fif-teen^ (AS. fif-tyne ) ; six-teen (AS. dx-tyne ) ; seven-teen 
(A.S. seofon-tyne ) ; eigh-teen, miswritten for eight-teen (AS. eahta- 
tyne) ; nine-teen (AS. nigon-fyne). ^ The suffix -iy, ME. -ty= 
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AS. -tigf as in tmn-ty (AS. twin-tig)^ Sec. This snffix appears 
also in Icel. sex-iigirt sex-tugr, sex-fogr^ sixty, and in Goth, sailu- 
tigjus, G. sech-zig, sixty, &c. ; all from a Tent, base *tegU‘, allied 
to Ten. 

TENABLE, that can be held, kept, or defended. (F.— L.) In 
Hamlet, i. 2. 248. —F. tenable, ‘holdablc;’ Cot. Coined from F. 
ienir, to hold. »!.. tenire, to hold, keep, retain, reach, orig. to 
stretch or extend, a sense retained in per-tinere, to extend through to. 
— ^TEN, to stretch, extend; see Thin. Cf. (Jk. rtivttv (for 

*Tiv-ytiv), to stretch, Skt. tan, to stretch. Der. (from L. ient'rc) 
abs-tain, abs-tin-ence, ap-per-tain, ap-pur-ten-ance, attempt, con-tain, 
con-tent, con-tin-etit, con-tin-ue, coun-ten-ance, de-tain, de-tent-ion, 
dis-con-lin-ue, dis-con-tenf, dh-coun-ten-ance, enter-tain, im-per-tin- 
ent, in-con- tin-ent, Ueu-ten-ant, main-tain, main-ten-ance, mal-con- 
teni, ol>-iain, per-tain, per-tin-ar-i-ous, per-tin-ent, pur-ten-ance, rein, 
re-tain, re-tent-ion, re-tin-ue, sus-tain, sus-ten-ance, sus-tent-at-ion; and 
see ten-ac-i-ous, ten-ac-i-ty, ten-ant, tend (with its derivatives), 
tetul-on, ten-dril, ten-e-ment, ten-et, ten-on, ten-or, tent (a), ten-u-ity, 
ex-ten-u-aie, ten-ure, tempt, tent-acle, tent-at-ive. And see tone. 

TENACIOUS, holding fast, stubborn. (I..) * So tenacious of 
his bite;’ Howell, Famil. Letters, b. ii. let. 2, July 3, 1635. 
C'oined as if from L. *teHaciosus, from tenaci-, dccl. stem ol tenax, 
liolding fast. - 1.. tenere, 1 o hold. See Tenable. Der. tenacious-ly, 
-nes^ 

TEN ACIT Y , the quality of sticking fast to. (F.— T..) .Spelt 
tenneitie in Minshcu, ed. 1627. — MF. ‘tenacity;’ Cot. — L. 
tenacitatem, acc. of /e/mriVws. — L. tenaci-, decl. stem of tenax ', sec 
TenaoiouB. 

TENANT, one who holds land under another. (F.~T..) 
MK tenant, Kob. of hriinne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 19, 1. 10. — F. 
tenant, holding ; pres. part, of tenir, to hold ; see Tenable. Der. 
tenanr-y, Up. II. all, .Satires, b. iv. sal. 2,1. 25 from end ; tenant-able, 
tenant-less, tenani-ry (a coined word). Also lieu-tenant, q. v. And 
see tenement. 

TENCH, a fish of the carp kind. (F. — I..) ME. tenche. Prompt. 
Parv. — OK. tenche, ‘a tench;’ Cot. Mod. F, /OMeAe. — L. tinea, a 
tench. Cf. Gascon teneo, a tench. 

TEND ( I ), to aim at, or move towards, to incline, bend, to coii- 
tribuic to a purpose. (K. — L.) In Hamlet, iii. 1. 1 70. — F. 

‘ to tend, bend ;’ Cot. — L. tendere, to .stretch, extend, direct, tender. 
Allied to tenere, to hold ; see Tenable. From ^TEN, to stretch; 
sec Thin, lirugmann, ii. § 696 (3). Der. tetid-enc-y, formed by 
adding -y to tlie obsolete sb. tendence, signifying * inclination,’ for 
which see Rich.ardson ; and the sb. tendence was coined from I.. 
tendent-, stem of the pres. part, of Also tense (2); tend-er 
(2). Also (from L. tendere, pp. tensus and tentus), at-tend, tend (2), 
ai-tent-ion, cn-ex-tend, con-tend, dis-tend, ex-tend, ex-tens-ion, ex-tent, 
in-tend, in-tense, in-tent, oh-tend, ns-tens-ible, os-teni-at-ion, por-tend, 
pre-iend, pro-tend, suh-tend, super-in-tend and see tense (2), tens-ile, 
tender (3), tend-on, tent (l), tent-er, toise. Doublet, tender (2). 

TEND (2), to attend, take care of. (F. — L.) In IT.amIct, i. 3. 
83, Much Ado, i. 3. 17. Coined by dropjiing the initi.al a of OF. 
at entire, to wait, attend. It is, in fact, short for Attend, q. v. Der. 
tend-ing, sb. (for attending), Macb. i. 5. 36; tend-ance (for attendatwe'), 
Timon, i. i. 37. And see tender (3). 

TENDER (1), soft, delicate, fragile, weak, feeble, compassion- 
ate. (F. — L.) ME. tendre, Ancren Kiwle, p. II2, 1. 11. — F. tendre, 
‘ tender ; ’ C’ot. Formed (with excrescent d after «) from L. tene- 
rum, acc. of tener, tender; orig. thin, fine, .allied to tenuis, thin. 
— -^'I'EN, to stretch; see Thin. Der. tender-ly, -ii«ss; tender- 
heart-ed, Rich. II, iii. 3. 160; tender-heft-ed, K. l«ar, ii. 4. 176 
(Folio odd.), where heft^haft, a handle; so that tender-hefted= 
tender-handled, tcndcr-hilted, gentle to the touch, impressible ; see 
Hafb. Also tender, vb., to regard fondly, cherish. Rich. II, i. i. 32, 
and in J’alsgrave ; a word which seems to be more or less confused 
with tender (2), q.v. Hence tender, sb., regard, care, K. Lear, 
i. 4. 230. And see tendr-il. 

TENDER (2), to offer, proffer lor acceptance, stiow. (F.-.L.) 
In Shak. Temp. iv. 5. — F. tendre, ‘ to tend, bend, . . . spread, or dis- 
play . . also, to tender or offer unto ; ’ Cot.— L. tendere, to stretch, 
&c. Tend (i), of which tender is a later form, retaining the r 
of the P'. infinitive; cf. attainder =V. attaindre. Der. tender, sb., an 
offer, proposal. Doublet, tend (i). 

TENDER (3), a small vessel that attends a larger one with 
stores ; a carriage carrying coals, attached to a locomotive engine. 
(P'.— L.) * A fireship and three ; ’ Dampier's Voyages, an. 
1685 (R.), Merely short for altender ^ attendant or subsidiary 
vesseh^e Tend (a). 

TENDON, a hard strong cord by which a muscle is attached to 
a bone. (p'. — L.) In Cotgrave. — P*. tendon, ‘ a tendon, or taile of a 
muscle ;' Cot. Cf. Span, tendon, Port tend&o, Ital. tendine, a tendon. 


From a Late L. type ^tendo, with gen. case both tendonis and ten- 
dinis ; formed from L. tendere, to stretch, from its con^ctile force. 
Sec Tend (1). Der. tendin-ous (K.), from F. iendineux, *of a 
t endo n ; ’ Cot. 

tendril, the slender clasper of a plant, whereby it clings to a 
support. (P'.— I..) Spelt tendrell in Minsheu, ed. 1627; and in 
Drant, tr. of Horace, Ilk. ii. Sat. 4, fol. G 8, back (1566). In 
Milton, P. L. iv. 307. Shortened from MP\ tendrillons, g. pi. ‘ ten- 
drells, little gristles ; ’ Cot. Or from an OF. Hendrille or *tendrelle, 
not recorded. Cot. also gives P‘. tendron, ‘ a tender fellow, a car- 
tilage, or gristle ; also a tendrell, or the tender branch or n>rig of 
a plant.* All these forms ore from P'. tendre, tender ; see Tender (i). 
So also Ital. tenerume, a tendril, from tenero, tender. ^ Not from 
tenere, to hold, nor from tendere, to stretch. 

TENEBROUS, TENEBRIOUS, gloomy, dark. (F. — L.) 
Tenebrous is in Cotgrave, and in Hawes, History of Grand Amour 
ch. 3 (Todd). * Tenebrious light’ is in Young, Night 
Thouglits, Night o. 1. 966. The hatter is a false form. — F. tene- 
breux, ‘tenebrous Cot. — 1.. tenebrbsus, gloomy. — L. tenebree, s. pi., 

darkness. Allied to Skt. tamisra-, darkness, tamas, gloom. ^TEM, 
to choke. Ilrugmann, i. §§ 413, 590. 

TENEMENT, a holding, a dwelling inhabited by a tenant. 
(F. — I...) ME. tenement, Rob. of llriinnr, tr. of Langtoft, p. 34, 
hast line.— F. tenement, *a tenement, inheritance,’ &c. ; Col. — I.ate L. 
tenementum, a holding, fief; Ducange. — 1> tenere, to hold; see 
Tenable and Tenant. Der. tenement-al, adj. 

TENET, a principle which a person holds or maintains. (I..) 

^ The tenet must be this;’ Hooker, Eccl. Polity, b. viii. (R.). — L. 
tenet, he holds ; 3 p. s. pres, tense of tenere, to hold ; see Tenable. 
C’ f. au dit, habitat, exit, and other similar formations. 

TENNIS, a game in which a ball is driven against a wall (or 
over a cord) by rackets, and kept continually in motion. (P'. — L.) 
P'irst mentioned in Gower’s Balade to King Henry IV, st. 43, 1. 293 ; 
printed in Chaucer’s Works, ed. 1532, fol. 377, col. 2; ed. 1561, 
fol. 33a, col. 1, where it is spell tennes\ but the Trentham MS. has 
tenetz. Other spellings are teneis, tenyse. * Teneys, pley, 'Peniludus, 
manupilatus, tenisia. Teneys-pleyer, Teniludius;’ Prompt. Parv. 
Spelt tenyse, Sir T. ICIyot, The Governour, b. i. c. 27, { 7. ‘ Tenyse- 

ball, pelote : Tennys-play, jeu dc la ]>aulmc ; ’ Palsgrave. Turbervile 
has a poem ‘ to his friend P., Of Courting, Trauailing, and Tenys* 
It is spelt tenes in 1494 ; Plxccrpta Historica, ]». 98. p. The AP\ 
tenetz, F. tenez «L. tenetis, 2 p. jd. indie, of tenere, to hold) was 
also used for L. fenete, 2 p. pi. imjierative ; with the sense * take 
this ; * and we may conjecture Ih.'it it was used by the player who 
served, like our ‘play I’ ^ This seems the only possible ex- 
planation of the form tenetz, which was accented on the 2nd syllabic, 
as the rhythm shows ; — ‘ Of the tenetz to winne or lose a chacc.’ 
The word (as a sb.) is AP'., not OF. In N. and Q. 9 S. ix. 27, is 
the following note. ‘ M. Jusserand ciuotes from Lusus Puerilis, 
Paris, 1533, and deduces that the exeipe of C^ordier and the accipe of 
Erasmus were the Latin versionfs] of the P'rench tenez, an exclama- 
tion used in commencing jday. The AF. tenez, ' take or receive 
t his,’ is addressed to one person only in the Chanson de Roland, 387. 
TBNNY, the colour of orange, in heraldry. (P'. — G.) Also 
spelt tenney, tawney’, see Itoutell’s Heraldry. — Op', tenne, variant 
of tane, tanne, tawny, tan-coloured (Godefruy). The same word as 
Taw ny, ei.v. 

TENON, the end of a piece of wood inserted into the socket or 
mortice of another, to hold the two together. (F.—L.) In levins. 
MP« tenown, tenon; Prompt. Parv. — F. tenon, ‘ a tenon; the end of 
a rafter put into a morteise ; tenons, pi. the vice-nailes wherewith the 
barrel of a piece is fastened unto the stock ; also the (leathern) 
handles of a target ; ’ Cut. All these senses involve the notion of 
holding fast. Formed, with sufifix -on (L. acc. -onem), from ten-ir, to 
hol d.— L. tenere ; sec Tenable. 

TENOR, the general course of a thought or saying, purport ; 
the highest kind of adult male voice. (P'.— L.) MI5. tenour. 
*Tenour, Tenor;’ Prompt. Parv. ‘Anothir lettre . . of a more 
bitter tenour;* King Alisaundcr, 2977. ‘ Many . . ordenauncis were 
made, wherof the tenoure is sette out in the ende of this boke ; ’ 
P'abyan’s Chron. an. 1237, ed. Ellis, p. 343. ‘ Tenour, a parte in 
pricke-songe, teneur;* Palsgrave.— F. teneur, ‘the tenor part in 
musick; the tenor, content, stuffe, or substance of a matter;’ 
Cot. — L. tenorem, acc. of tenor, a holding on, uninterrupted course, 
tenor, sense or tenor of a law, tone, accent. — L. tenors, to hold; 
sec Tenable. ^ The old (and proper etymological) spelling 
is tenour, like honour, colour, &c. The tenor in music (Ital. tenure) 
is due to the notion of holding or continuing the dominant note 
( Sshe ler). 

TENSE (i), the form of a verb used to indicate the time and 
state of the action. (F. — L.) In Levins. Spelt /wee and /e«.*e by 
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Palsgrave, On the Verb. Shoreham has /mse, in the sense of 
'time;* p. 39- In Chaucer, C. T. 16343 (G 875), the expression 
' that fntnr temps * ought to be explained rather as * that future tense ’ 
than ‘that future time see my note on the line. — F. temps^ time, 
scnsnii ; OF. tens (Burgny). — L. tempus, time; also a tense of a verb; 
see Temporal. 

TENSE (2), tightly strained, rigid. (L.) *ITer forehead was 
tense;* Goldsmith, Vicar of Wakefield, ch. 28, § 1. — L. tensus^ 
stretched, pp. oitendere; see Tend (i). Der. tense-ly, -ness; tens- 
ion, in Phillips, ed. 1706, from L. tensionem, acc. oltensio, a stretching; 
tensor, in Phillips, used as a variant of extensor ; tens-ile, in Blount, 
ed. 1674, a coined word ; tens-i-ty, a coined word. Also in-tense, toise, 
TENT (1), a pavilion, a portable shelter of canvas stretched 
out with ropes. (F. — L.) ME. tente, Rob. of Glouc., p. 203, 
1 . 4156. — F. tente, ‘ a tent or pavillion ; ’ Cot. — Late L. ienta, a tent ; 
Dticangc. Projierly fern, of tentus, pp. of iendere, to stretch ; see 
Tend (1 ). Obviously suggested by L. tentorium, a tent, a derivative 
f rom the same verb. Der. tent-ed, Olh. i. 3. 85. 

TENT (2), a roll of lint used to dilate a wound. (F. — L.) See 
Nares. Properly a probe; the verb to tent is used for to probe, 
Hamlet, ii. 2, 626. ME. tente. ‘ Tente of a wownde or a soore, 
Tenta ; ’ Prompt. Parv. — F. tente, ‘ a tent for a wound ; * Cot. Due 
to the L. verb tent are, to handle, touch, feel, test ; cf. F. tenter, ‘to 
tempt, to prove, try, sound, essay ; ’ Cot. See Tempt. Cf. Span. 
i ienia , a probe, tienio, a touch. Der. tent, verb, as above. 

TENT (3), a kind of wine. (Span. — L.) ‘ Tent or Tent-wine, is 
a kind of Alicant, . . . and is a general name for all wines in Spain 
except white; from the Span, vino tinto, i.e. a deep red wine;’ 
Blount, ed. 1674. — Span, vino tinto, red wine ; tinto, deep- coloured, 
said of wine. — L. iinctus, pp. of tingere, to dye ; sec Tinge. 

TENT (4), care, heed. (F. — L.) ‘ Took tent ; ’ Burns, Death and 
Doctor Hornbook, st. 3. Short tor attent or attention ; see Attend. 
Der. tent, verb. 

TENTACIjE, a feeler of an insect. (L.) Modern. Englished 
from Late L. *tentaculum, which is also a coined word, formed from 
ientnre, to feel ; sec Tempt. CT. L. spiraculum, from spirure. 
Pe r, ien tacul- ar. 

TENTATIVE, experimental. (L.) ‘ Falsehood, though it lie 

but tentative;* Bp. Hall, Contemplations, b. xx. cont. 3. $ 21.— I.. 
tentatluus, trying, tentative. — L. tentatus, pp. of tentare, to try ; sec 

Tempt. 

TEI 9 TER, a frame for stretching cloth by means of hooks. (F. — 
L.) Properly tenture; but a verb tent was coined, and from it a sb. 
tenter, which took the place of tenture. The verb occurs in P. Plow- 
man, B. XV. 447 ; or rather the pp. ytenied, suggested by L. tentus. 
ME. tenture. ‘ Tenture, Tentowre, for clothe, Tensorium, extensorium, 
tentura ; ’ Prompt. Parv. ‘ Tentar for clothe, tend, tende ; Tenterhoke, 
honet ; ’ Palsgrave. — F. tenture, ‘ a stretching, spreading, extending ; ’ 
Cot. — L. tentura, a stretching; cf. tentus, pp. of tendere, to stretch ; 
see Tend (i ). Dor. tenter-hook, spelt tenterhoke in Palsgrave, a hook 
ori g. used for stretching cloth. 

TeNUITT, slenderness, thinness, rarity. (F.—L.) SjicU 
in Minshen, ed. 1627. — MF. tenuiti,* XenvAiy, thinness;’ Cot.— L. 
tenuitatem, acc. of. tenuitas, thinness. — L. tenuis, thin. — .^TEN, to 
s tretch ; s ee Thin. Der. (from L. tenuis) ex-tenu-ate. 

TENTTBE, a holding of a tenement. (F.—L.) In ITamlet, v. 
1. 108. — F. tenure, ‘ a tenure, a hold or estate in land ; ’ Cot.— Late 
I., tenura (in common use); Ducange. — L. tenere, to hold; sec 
Tenable. 

TEOCAliLI, a Mexican temple. (Mexican.) Mex. /raco///.— Mcx. 
teotl, a god (which loses tl in composition) ; and e<dli, a house. 
TEPLD, moderately warm. (L.) In Milton, P. L. vii. 417.— L. 
tepidus, warm. — L. tepere, to be warm. — ^TEP, to be warm, to 
glow ; whence Skt. tap, to be warm, to warm, to shine, tapas, fire ; 
Russ. topit{e), to heat ; Irish te, hot. Der. iepid-i-ty, from MF. tepiditi, 

* luke-warmnesse,’ Cot., as if from L. acc. *tepiditaiem ; tepid-ness. 
TERAPHIM, idols, images, or household gods, consulted as 

oracles. (Ileb.) See Judges, xvii. k, xviii. 14; Hosea, iii. 4 (A.V.). 
— He b. teraphlm, s. pi., images connected with magical rites. 
TBBCE, the same as Tieroe, q. v. 

TERCEL, the male of any kind of hawk. (F.—L.) Corruptly 
spelt teusel, Romeo, ii. 2. 160; rightly tercel, Troilus, iiL 2. 56. See 
Tassel in Nares. ME. tercel ; ‘ the tercel egle,’ Chaucer, Assembly of 
Fowls, 393. Also tercelet, a dimin. form; Chaucer, C. T. 10818 
(F 504).— OF. tercel, tiercel (flodefroy), whence MF. dimin. tiercclet, 

* the tassell, or male of any kind of hawk, so tearmed because he is, 
commonly, a third part lessc then the female ; ’ Cot. Cf. Ital. terzolo 
(now spelt terzualo), ‘ a tassell-gentle of a hauke ; ’ Flurio. Derived 
(with oimin. suffix -el) from OF. tiers, tierce, third ; just as Ital. terzolo 
is from Ital. term, thW. — L. tertius, third ; see Tleroo and Three. 
^ Burguy gives a different reason, viz. that, in popular opinion, 


every third bird hatched was a male ; he refers to Raynouard’s Pro- 
vencal Diet., V. 412. Either way, the etymology is the same. 

terebinth, the turpentine-tree. (L. — Gk.) Teribintk; in 
Spenser, Shep. Kal., July, 86.— L. terebinthus. -mCk. T«pe0tv9os, the 
tur pent ine-tree. Der. turpent-ine. 

teredo, a wood-worm. (L.— Gk.) L. terido.^^Gk. TefnjSwv, 
a wood-worm ; so named from boring into wood. — Gk. rtp-, base of 
Ttipfiv (fo r *Tcp -ygiv), to bore. See Trite, Termite. 

TERGIVERSATION, a subterfuge, fickleness of conduct. 
(F.— I..) In Cotgrave. — F. tergiversation, ‘ tergiversation, a flinch- 
ing, withdrawing;* Cot. Lit. a turning of one’s back.— L. ter- 
giuersationem, SLCC. of tergiuersiitio, a subterfuge. ^L. tergiuerwri, to 
turn one’s back, decline, refuse, shuffle, shift. -1.. tergi-, for tergum, 
the back ; and uersari, to turn oneself about, pass, of uersitre, to turn 
about, frequentative of uertere (pp. uersus), to turn ; see Verse. 

TERM, a limited period, a word or expression. (F.—L.) ME. 
ierme, Rob. of Bmnne, tr. of I.angtoft, p. 316, 1 . 21.— F. terme, ‘a 
term, time, or day ; also, a tearm, word, sjieech ; ’ Cot.— 1 .^ terminum, 
acc. of iermnus, a boundary-line, bound, limit (whence also Ital. ter- 
mine, termino. Span, termino). Cf. OL. termen, with the same sense ; 
Gk. rip/m, a limit. — •^TKR, to pass over, cross, fulfil; cf. Skt. 
taraya, to cause to pass over. Der. term, vb., Temp. v. 15 ; and see 
termination. Also (from L. terminus) termin-al, adj., from L. ter- 
minrdis; eon-tennin-ous, de-termine, ex-termin-ate, pre-de-termine. 
And (from the same root) en-ter; thrum (1). 

TERMAGANT, a boisterous, noisy woman. (F.— Ital.— L.) 
ME. Termagant, Terma^aunt, Chancer, C. T. 1 3739 (R 2000). Ter- 
magant was one of the idols whom (in the medieval romances) the 
.Saracens arc supposed to worship ; see King of Tars, in Ritson’s 
Metrical Romances, ii. 174-182; Lybeaus Disconus, in the same, 

ii. 55. See Nares, who explains that the personage of Termagant 
was introduced into the old moralities, and represented as of a 
violent character. In Ram Alley, we have the expression : ‘ that 
swears, Ciod bless us, Like a very termagant ; ’ Dodsley’s Old Plays, 
ed. Ilazlitt, x. 322 ; and see Hamlet, iii. 2. 15. So also: ‘this hot 
termagant Scot;’ 1 Hen. IV, v. 4. 114. It has now subsided into 
the signification of a scolding woman. ‘ .So must all our t.avern tar- 
magons lie used, or they’ll trepan you ; * Lady Alimony, Act i. sc. 4 
(1659). The name is a corrujilion of OF. Tervagant, Tervagan, or 
Tarvagan ; spelt Tertmgant in Layamon’s Brut, 1 . 5353, where he is 
a Roman (I) god; and Tervagan in the Chanson de Roland, 1 . 61 1, 
where it signifies a Saracen idol. — Ital. Trivigante, the same, 
Ariosto, xii. 59 (see Nares, s. v. Trtvigant) ; more correctly, Triva- 
gante. It htis been suggested that Trivagante or Tervagant e is the 
moon, wandering under the three names of Selene (or Luna) in hea%’en, 
Artemis (or Diana) in earth, and Persephone {Proserpine) in the lower 
world. Cf. dea trivia as an epithet of Di.'ina. — L. ter, thrice, or tri-, 
thrice ; and uap^U-, stem of pres, jiart. of uagitri, to wander. See 
Ternary and Triform, and Vagabond. % See also my note 
to the line in Chaucer and Tyrwhitt’s note ; Ritson, Met. Rom. 

iii. 260; Quarterly Review, xxi. 515; Wheeler, Noted Names of 
Fiction ; Trench, Select Glossary ; &c. Perhaps Ital. Trivigante is 
o f Ea stern origin. 

TERMINATION, end, limit, result. (F.—L.) In Much Ado, 
ii. I. 256, where it is used with the sense of term, i. c. word or ex- 
pression.— F. termination, ‘a determining, limiting;’ Cot. — L. ter- 
minatiunem, acc. of terminutio, a bounding, fixing, determining. — !.. 
termindre, to limit. — L. terminus, a bound, limit ; see Term. Der. 
temiination-al. Also (from L. terminare) lermin-ate, terrain-able, ter- 
min-at-ive, terminat-ive-ly. We also use L. terminus, sb., as an E. 
word; Marlowe, Dr. P'austus, A. ii. sc. 2. 

TERMITE, a white ant. (P'. — L.) F. termite, used in 1812 
(Hatzfeld). — L. termitem, acc. of tennes, more commonly tarmes, a 
wood-worm. Allied to teredo, a wood- worm; from the same root. 
See Teredo. 

TERN, an aquatic fowl. (Scand.) Not in the old dictionaries. 
1 find it in a translation of Buffon’s Nat. Hist., London, 1792 ; and 
it was, doubtless, in much earlier use. — Dan. teme, tceme, a tern; 
Swed. tiirna ; Icel.^er/ia, a tern, occurring in the local name ]>erney 
(tern-island), near Rejkjavik in Iceland. Widegren’s Swed. Diet, 
(ed. 1 788) has tdma, ‘ tern.’ p. It is remarkaUe that Dan. terne, 
Swed. tdma, Icel. ferna, also mean a hand-maid, maid-servant ; cf. 
G. dime ; but the words are unrelated (see dime in Kluge). ^ The 
scientific L. name Sterna was taken from E. stern, a name for the 
black tem used by Turner (1544). *The field is Azure, a Cheuron 
lietwrane three Sternes,* the said birds being figured in the accom- 
panying wood-cut; Guillim, Display of Heraldry, ed. 1664, p. 216. 
Evidently from AS. steam ; ' Beacita, vel sturnns, steam,* in a list 
of birds, Voc. 131,11;* Beacita, steam ; ’ Corpus Gloss., 284. The 
forms stern, stare (for starlmg), and L. sturnus, are related ; and so 
also (with loss of initial s) Icel. }ema, Dan . terne, Swed. tdma. The 
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form Urn is Scand., because the cognate E. form would be ^Hurn or 
i tem. Cf. Norfolk storn, a tern; E. D. D. 

TEBNABY, proceeding by, or consisting of threes. (L.) *A 
senary, and a ternary Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 65a (R.)— L. 
Urtmriu^ consisting of threes. — L. ternl^ pi., by threes. Allied to /er, 
thrice, and to /r?s, three ; the latter being cognate with E. three. See 
Three. Dor. (from L. tem'i), tern-ate, arranged in threes, a coined 
word. 

TEBBA-COTTA, a kind of hard pottery. (Ital.— L.) From 
Ital. terra cotta, baked (lit. cooked) earth. — L. terra, earth (see 
Terraoe) ; eoeta, fem. of eoctus, cooked, pp. of eoquere, to cook; see 
Cook. 

TEBBACE, a raised level bank of earth, elevated flat space. 
(F. — Ital. — L.) Frequently spelt tarras, as in Spenser, F. Q. v. 
9. 2 1 ; here ar is put for er, ns in parson for person, Clark for clerk ; &c. 

— MF. terrace, F. terrasse, ‘ a plat, platform, hillock of earth, a terrace, 

or high and open gallery;’ Cot. — Tlal. terraecia, terrazza, ‘a ter- 
race ; ’ Florio. F'ormed with suffix -accia, usually with an augmenta- 
tive force, from Ital. /err-a, earth.— L. earth. terra 

stands for an older form *tersa, and signifies dry ground or land, as 
opposed to sea. Allied to Gk. rapaut (Attic rapp 6 s), a. stand or 
frame for drying things upon, any broad flat surface ; T«/Kr«rflai, to 
become dry, dry up. Also to Irish tir, land, tirmen, main land, tirim, 
dry ; W. tir, land ; (iael. tir, land (whence headland, land’s 

end, Cantire). Cf. also L. torrere, to parch. — ^ TERS, to be dry ; 
whence Skt. trsh, to thirst, Goth, thaursus, dry, G. diirr, dry. See 
Thirst and Torrid. Brngmann, i. $ 881. Der. terra-cotta, q. v. 
Also te^r-aqueous, consisting of land and water ; see Aqueous. ^ And 
see/err-MM, terr-ene,terr-estri-al, terr-i-er, terr-it-or-y. PA'&oJumi-tory, 
in-ter, medi-terr-an-e- an, t ur-nieric. 

TEBBEEiCr, TCBEEB', a large dish or vessel, esp. for soup. 
(F.— L.) Both siielliiigs are poor; it should ra.ther be terrine; 
tureen is the commoner, and the worse, spelling. So called because 
orig. made of earthenware. Spelt tureen. Goldsmith, The Haunch 
of Venison; terrine in riiilliiis, ed. 1706. — F. terrine, ‘an earthen 
pan;’ Cot. Formed, ns if from a L. adj. *terrtnus, earthen, from 
terra, earth ; sec Terraoe. 

TEBBjQNE, earthly. ( 1 ..) In .Shak. Antony, iii. 13. 153.— L. 
terrenus, earthly. —L. terra, earth ; see Terraoe. 

TEBBESTBIAIi. earthly. (L.) Spelt terestrytdl, Skelton, 
Of the Death of Edw. IV, 1 . 15. Coined by adding -al (L. to 
1.. /eiT«/r<-, dccl. stem of terrestris, earthly.— L. ferra, earth with 
suffix -st-tri - : see Terraoe. 

TEBBIBIiE, awful, dreadful. (F.-L.) Spelt terryble in Pals- 
grave. —F. terrible, ‘terrible;’ Cot. —L. /err/ 6 i 7 /*, causing terror.— 
L. terrere, to terrify; with suffix -AiVis. Allied to L. terror, terror: 
see Terror. Der. terribl-y, terrihle-ness. 

TEBBIEB, a kind of dog ; also a register of landed property. 
(F. — L.) In both senses, the word has the same etymology. 

1. MM. terrere, terry are, hownde, Terrarius;’ Prompt. Parv. The 
dog was so called because it pursues rabbits, &c., into their burrows. 
Terrier is short for terrier-dog, i.e. burrow-dog. — F. terrier, as in 
chien terrier, ‘ a terrier ; ’ Cot. - Late L. terrarius, lielonging to earth. 

— L. terra, earth. Cf. MF. terrier, ‘ the hole, berry, or earth of a 
conny or fox, also, a little hillock ; * Cot. — Late L. terrarium, a little 
hillock ; hence, a mound thrown up in making a burrow, a burrow. 

2. A legal term ; spelt terrar in Blount’s Nomolexicon ; terrere. Bury 
Wills, ij. 78 (1478). —F. /ifl/iVr /ernVr, ‘the court-roll or catalogue 
of all llie names of a lord’s tenants,* &c. ; Cot.— Late L. terrarius, as 
in terrarius liber, a book in which landed property is described. 
Formed with suffix -arius from 1.. terr-a, as above. See Terraoe. 

TEBBIFIC, terrible, inspiring dread. (L.) Spelt terrijick. Mil- 
ton, P. L. vii. 497. —L. terrijicus, causing terror. — L. terri-, appearing 
in terri-tus, pp. of terrere, to frighten ; and -ficus, causing, from 
facere, to make ; sec Terror and Fact. Der. terrifie-ly. Also 
terrify, formed as if from a F. *terrifier (given in Littr^ as a new 
c oina ge), from L. terrificare, to terrif;.'. 

TE BBINE, the same as Terreeh, q. v. 

TEBBITOBY, domain, extent of land round a city. (F.— L.) 
In As Yon Like It, iii. 1. 8; terrytorie in Caxton, Siege of Troy, 
1 ^ 68 , back. Adapted from F. territoire, ‘a territory;' Cot.— L. 
territorium, a domain, the land round a town. Formed from L. 
terra, land ; as if from a sb. with decl. stem territori-, which may be 
explained as possessor of land. See Terraoe. Der. territori-al, 
a dj. 

^t^BBOB, dread, great fear. (F.— I..) Formerly written ter- 
rour. All’s Well, ii. 3. 4 (first folio) ; but also terror, Meas. for Meas. 
i. I. 10 ; ii. I. 4 (id.). ME. ierrour, Libell of E. Policy, 1 . 935.— F. 
terreur, ‘terror;’ Cot,— L. terrorem, acc. of terror, dread. Allied 
to terrire, to frighten, to scare; orig. to tremble. B. Terrire 
stands for *tersere (like terra for *tersa ) ; cognate with Skt. tras, to 


tremble, l>c afraid, whence irasa-, terror ; Gk. rpitiv (for *rpea-uv), 
to tremble ; Idthuan. trisziti, to tremble, Russ. triast(e), to shake, 
shiver. Allied to Tremble. Brngmann, ii. i 657. Der. terror- 
i sm. And (from same root) terri-ble, terrific, de-ter, 

TEBBE, concise, compact, neat. (L.) ‘ So terse and elegwt were 
his conecipts and expressions;’ Fuller, Worthies, Devonshire (R.). 
Used also in the sense of smooth : * many stones also, . . although 
terse and smooth ; ’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 4. 5 3 * 
tersus, wiped off, clean, neat, pure, nice, terse. Tersus is pp. of 
tergere, also tergere, to wij^e, rub off, wipe dry, polish a stone 
(whence Sir T. Browne’s use of terse). Der. terse-ly, -ness. 

TEBTIAE*, occurring every third day. (F.— L.) Chiefly in the 
phr. tertian fever or tertian ague. ‘ A feuer terciane ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 
14965 (B 4149).— F. tertiane, ' a tertian ague ; * Cot. — L. tertiana, a 
tertian fever; fem. of tertianus, tertian, belonging to the third.— L. 
tertius, third. — L. ter, thrice ; tres, three, cugnatc with K Three, q. v. 
And see Tieroe. 

TEBTIABY, of the third formation. (L.) Modem.— L. ter- 
tiarius, properly containing a third jiart; but accepted to mean 
Ixslonging to tne third.— L. terti-us, third; with suffix -arius; see 

Tertian. 

TEBBELATE, to form into squares or lay with checker-work. 
(L.) Chiefly used in the pp. tesselated, which is given in Bailey’s 
Diet. vol. ii. ed. 1731. * Tesseled worke;’ Knolles, Hist, of the 

Turks, 1603 (Narcs). — I., tessellatus, furnished with small square 
stones, checkered. — L. tessella, a small squared piece of stone, a little 
cube, dimin. of tessera, a squared jiiece, squared block, most com- 
monly in the sense of a die for playing with. p. Root uncertain ; 
sometimes referred to Gk. riaaapts, four, from its square shape ; but 
such a borrowing is very unlikely, and a tessera was cubical, having 
six sides. 

TEBT, a pot in which metals are tried, a critical examination, 
trial, proof. (F.— L.) The test was a vessel used in alchemy, and 
also in testing gold. ‘ Test, is a broad instrument made of maribone 
ashes, hooped about with iron, on which refiners do fine, refine, and 
part silver and gold from other metals, or as we use to say, put them 
to the test or trial;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. ME. test, Chaucer, 
C. T. 16286 (G 818). — OF. test, mod. F, Ut, a test, in chemistry 
and metallurgy (Hamilton). Cf. OF. teste, sometimes used in the 
sense of skull, from its likene.ss to a potsherd ; mod. tite. It is 
probable that OF. and teste were sometimes confused; they 
merely differ in gender ; otherwise, they are the same word. Test 
answers to a L. iestn, testum, an earthen pot (I.ewis) ; whilst teste 
answers to Late L. testa, useci to denote a certain vessel in treatises 
on alchemy ; a vessel called a testa is figured in Theatrum Chemicum, 
iii. 326. In Italian we find the same words, viz. testo, * the test of 
silver or gold, a kind of melting-pot that goldsmiths vse,’ Florio ; 
also testa, ‘a head, pate, . . a test, an earthen pot or gallie-cup, 
burnt tile or brick, a piece of a broken bone, a shard of a pot or tile.’ 
p. All allied to L. testa, a brick, a piece of baked earthenware, 
pitcher, also a potsherd, piece of bone, shell of a fish, skull. Some 
make it an abbreviation of *tersta, i. e. dried or baked, with reference 
to clay or earthenware; allied to terra «*tersa), dry ground.- 
^TERS, to be dry ; see Terraoe. Or perhaps cognate with Pers. 
tasht, a bason ; see TaEBS. Der. test, verb ; cf. ‘ tested gold,’ Meas. 
for Mea s. ii. a. 149. Also test-ac-e-ous, test-er, test-y, q. v. 

TEBTACEOITB, having a hard shell. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674. Englished from L. testaceus, consisting of tiles, having 
a shell, testaceous.— L. testa, a piece of dried clay, tile, brick. See 
Test. 

TlSBTAM EET, a solemn declaration in writing, a will, part of 
the bible. (F.— L.) ME. testament, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, 
p. 20, L 9; Ancren Riwle, p. 388. — F. testament, *a testament or 
will;* Cot.— L. testamentum, a thing declared, last will. — L. testd-ri, 
to be a witness, depose to, testify ; with suffix -mentum. — L. te^is, 
a witness. Root uncertain. Der. testament-ar-y ; in-test-ate, q. v. ; 
test-at-or, Heb. ix. 16, from L. testator, one who makes a will; 
tesiatr-ix, L. testatrix, {cm. form of testator. And see testify, testimony. 
( From L. tes tis') at-test, con-test, de-test, pro-test. 

TEBTEBy a sixpence ; a flat canopy over a bed or pulpit. (F.— 
L.) 1. The sense ‘ sixpence * is obsolete, except as corrupted to 

tizzy ; see Shale, a Henry IV, iii. 2. 296. The tester was so called 
from the head upon it ; it is a short form of testerne, as in Latimer’s 
Sermons, 1584, fol. 94 (Todd). Again, testem is, apparently, a cor- 
ruption of teston (sometimes testoon), which was ‘ a brass coin covered 
with silver, first struck in the reign of Hen. VIH. The name was 
given to shillings and sixpences, and Latimer got into trouble by 
referring to the newly coined shilling or teston ; see Latimer, Seven 
Sermons, ed, Arbcr, p. 85, where it is spelt testyon. In 156® 
teston of 6 d. was reduced to 4^(f. The name teston was given to the 
new coins of Louis XII. of France because they bore the head of that 
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prince ; but Ruding observes that the name must have been applied 
to the £. coin by mere caprice, as all money of this country bore the 
head of the sovereign ; * II. K Wheatley, note to Ben Jonson, Every 
Man in his Humour, iv. 2. 104, where ieston occurs.— F. /es/on, *a 
testoon, a piece of silver coin worth xviijr/. sterling;’ Cot.— OF. 
tesief a head ; mod. F. (cie. — L. tef-ta, of which one sense was * skull ; ' 
see further under Test. 2. * Testar for a bedde ; ’ Palsgrave. 
[Allied to ME. tester, a head-piece, helmet, Chaucer, C. T. 2501 
(A 2499).] Cf. *Teester of a bed ;* Prompt. Parv. — OF. testre, 
tester of a bed (Ciodefroy) ; cf. MF. Ueiitre^ ‘ any kind of head-piece; ’ 
Cot.— OF. tekte, a head ; as above. 

TESTIdiB, a gland in males, secreting seminal fluid. (F.— L.) 
In Cotgrave. — F. te&ticule, * a testicle j’ Cot. — L. testiculum, acc. of 
testiculus, dimin. of testis, a testicle. 

testify, to bear witness, protest or declare. (F.— L.) MEL 
Ustifien, P. I'lowman, C. xiii. 17a. — E’. testifier, 'to testify ;’ Cot— 
L. testijicari, to bear witness. — L. testi-, dccl. stem of testis, a witness ; 
and -Jic-, for faeere, to make ; see Testament and Faot. Der. 
testiji-er. 

TESTIMONY, evidence, witness. (L.) In K. Lear, i. 2. 88. 
Englished from L. testimonium, evidence. — L. testi-, decl. stem of 
testis, a witness ; see Testament. The suflix -manium — Idg. -mon- 
yo-. f|f The F. word is timmn, OF", iesmoing, Der. iestimoni-al, 
in Minslicu, fiom F. testimonial, ‘ a testimonial!,’ Cot. ; from L. 
t estim onialis, adj. 

TESTY, heady, fretful. (E\ — L.) In Palsgnave ; and in Jul. Cics. 
iv. 3. 46. ME. testi/, Chaucer, C. T., A 4004. — OE'. *teMf (not 
found) ; allied to ME', testu, ‘ testy, heady, headstrong;* Cot. — OE*. 
teste, the head ; mod. ¥. teie. See Test. Der. testi-ly ; testi-ness, 
Cymb. iv. i. 23. 

TETANUS, a disease characterised by rigid spasms. (L. — Gk.) 
Late L, tetanus. ~Gk. rerayos, a strain, convulsive spasm ; allied to 
rernveis, adj., stretched. Rerluplicaled forms (with prefix rt-) 
allied to rtivuv (for *rfv-yeiv), to stretch. — .^TEN, to stretch. Sec 
Thin. 

TETCHY, TECHY, touchy, fretful, peevish. (F. — LowG.) 
In Rich. Ill, iv. 4. 16S ; Troil. i. 1. 99 ; Kom. i. 3. 32. The sense 
of tetchy (tictter techy) is full of tetekes or leches, i.e. bad habits, 
freaks, whims, vices. The adj. is formed from ME. tecehe or tacke, 
a habit, csp. a bad habit, vice, freak, caprice, behaviour. * Tetche, 
teeche, techcf or manor of condycyoiie, Mos, condicio ; ’ Prompt. 
Parv. *A chyldis tat ekes in playe, mores pueri inter ludendum;* 
Horman, Vulgaria; cited by Way. * Offritiof, crafty and dcceytfull 
taches ; ’ E^lyot’s 1 )ict. * Of the maners, tacckes, and condyciouns of 
houndes ; ’ MS. Sloane 3301 , c. xi ; cited by Way. * ]>e sires tacckes * 
— the father’s habits; P. Plowman, B. ix. 146. Techches, vices; 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 32, 1. 15. —OE’. tache, * a spot, staine, blemish ; 
also, a reproach, disgrace, blot unto a man’s good 'name ;* CoL 
Also spelt tniche, teche, teque, tek, a natural quality, dis{)osition, csp. 
a bad di.sposition, vice, ill habit, defect, stain (Burguy). Mod. F. 
tache, only in the sense of stain, mark. [C'f. Ital. tacca, a notch, 
cut, defect, stain. Port, and Sjian. tacha, a defect, flaw, crack, small 
nail or tack.] Of I.ow G. origin. .See Taohe (2) and Taok. 
CT. at-taek and de-tack, from the same source. ^ We even find the 
EL form tack, a spot, slain ; Whitgift’s Works, ii. 84 (Parker Soc.). 
^ Now corrupted to touck-y, from the notion of being sensitive to 
the touch. This is a mere adaptation, not an original expression; 
sec Touohy. (The double form in OE'., viz. tache, teche, causes 
difficulty ami doubt ; two or more sources may have been confused 
t^ethcr. See Kdrting, §§ 9331, 9346, 9420.) 

TETHER, a rope or chain for tying up a 110.181. (E.) E'ormerly 
written tedder. ‘ Live within thy tedder, i.e. within your income’s 
bounds; Tusser, Husbandry, sect. 10, st. 9 (sidenote). * Teddered 
cattle,' id. sect. 16, st. 33 (E. D. S. p. 42). MEL tedir ; * Hoc liga- 
torium, a /n/yre;’ Wright’s Voc. i. 234, col. 2. Not found earlier 
than the 1 5th century. The corresponding AS. form would lie *ieoder, 
ns shown by OE'ries. tinder, tieder, NE’ries. tjadder, tjadder, EE'rics. 
t'Adder ; cf. also Mid. Du. tuyer, ‘ a line, a shackle, or roape to tye 
beasts in a pasture;’ Hexham. We might ex]dain the AS. 

*teoder as standing for *teuh-der ; from the base tenh- — G. zieh-, to 
draw; cf. Goth, tiuhan, to pull, cognate with I., dur-ere. If this lie 
right, the original sense was ‘ puller ; ’ from its restraint. Cf. OHG. 
zeotar, MUG. zieler, a thill, shaft (of a c.irt). y. We .also find Jcel. 
tjodr, a tether. Low G. iider, tier, a tether, Norw. t/oder (Aasen), 
Swed. tjuder, Dan. /«»> ; all similarly formed. See Tie. The 
suffix -i/rr answers to Gk. -rpov, L. -trum, and denotes the agent. 
Cf. Bahder, j). 147 * Brugmann, ii. § fn. Der. tether, verb. 
TETBA(^N, a figure with four angles. (F.-L.- Gk.) ‘ Tetra- 
gonal, that is, four-square, as a tetragon or (quadrangle;’ Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674.— MF. tetragone, adj., ‘of four corners;’ Cot.— L. 
tetragonus.» 0 \i. rtrpAyav-os, four-angled, rectangular, siqnare. — Gk. 


TiTfM-, for rerapa-, prefix allied to rtrrapes, Attic form of rioaapes, 
four, which is cognate with E. Pour, q. v. ; and ywia, an angle, 
comer, allied to (ik. yuvv, a knee, cognate with £. Knee. Cf. L. 
prefix quadri-, similarly related to quaiuor, four. Der. tetragon-al, 
adj., as above. 

TETRAHEDRON, a pyramid, a solid figure contained by 
four equilateral triangles. (Gk.) Spelt tetraedron and tetrahedron in 
Phillips, cd. 1 706. — Gk. rirpa-, prefix allied to reooapts, four ; and 
-iSpoy, from tSpa, a base, which from 28-, cognate with E. sit. See 
Tetragon ; and see Four and Sit. Der. Mrahedr-al, adj. 

TETRABCH, a governor of a fourth part of a province. (L. 
-Gk.) ME. teirark (ill spelt tetrak), Wyclif, I.uke, ix. 7.- 1.. 
tetrarcha, I.uke, ix. 7. — Gk. ‘tvrpApxt\s, n tetrarch. — Gk. rrrp-, pre- 
fix allied to riacrapet, four ; and &px-*iv, to be first. Cf. Ski. arh, to 
be worthy. See Tetragon ; also Pour and Aroh-. Der. tetrarch- 
ate; tetrarch-y, Gk. rtrpapxia. 

TET R AH V T .T . A “RT ,Tg , a word of four syllables. (F.— L.— 
Gk.) A coined word ; from ME", tetrasyllabe, * of lour syllables ; * 
Cot.— Late L. /«/ra.sy/Za8MS (not in Ducange). — Gk. rtrpaavWaffos, 
of four syllables. — Gk. rirpa-, prefix allied to riaaapts, four; ami 
ovWaff-q, a syllable. See Tetragon ; also Pour and Syllable. 
Per, tetrasy llah-ic. 

TETTER, a cutaneous disease. (E.) In Hamlet, i. 5. 71 ; and in 
Barct (1580). ME. teter, Trevisa, ii. 61. ‘ Hec serpedo, a ieiere ; ’ 
Voc. 791. 14. AS. teter. * Imqietigo, ; ’ Voc. 26. 12. Cf. G. 
zf//mna/, a tetter, ring-worm, serpigo; OHG. zitaroch (Bavar. 
zitteroek). Allied to L. derbibsus, scabby ; Skt. dadru-, a letter. 

teutonic, pertaining to the Teutons or ancient Germans. 
(L.— Tcut.) Sj)elt Teutouick in Blount, ed. 1674. — L. Teutonieus, 
adj., formed from Teutones, the Teutons, a people of Germany. The 
word Teutones means no more than * men of the nation ; ’ or ‘ the 
j>eople,’ Itcing formed with !• suflix -ones (pi.) from *teutd, jirc- 
Tentonic form of Goth, thiudn, a jicoph*, nation ; cf. Irish tuath, a 
people. See further under Dutch. Brugmann. i. § 218. 

TETY, to taw, to scourge. (EL) A variant of Taw, q. v. 

TEXT, the original words of an author ; a passage of scripture. 
(F. — L.) MEL texte. Chancer, C. T. 17185 (H 236). — !*'. texte, ‘a 
text, the originall words or subject of a book;* Cot. — L. textum, 
that which is woven, a fabric, also the style of an author ; hence, a 
text. Grig. neut. of textns, jq). of texere, to weave.+Skt. taksk, to 
cut wo(k], qirejiarc, form. E'nrthcr allied to Technical, q. v. Der. 
text-book ; text-hand, a large hand in w'riting, suitable for the text of 
a book as distinct from the notes ; text-u-al, ME. textuel, Chaucer, 
C. T. 17184 (IT 235'!, from F. textuel, ‘of, or in, a text,* Cot, 
coined as if from a i.ale L. *textHalis, adj.; iextu-al-ly, textu-al- 
isf. And see text-ile, text-ure liclow. From the same root are iech- 
tiic-al, q. v. ; con-text, pre-text. Also sub-tie, toil (a), tissue •, and 
cf. toxicology. 

TEXTILE, woven, that can be woven. (L.) ‘ The warp and 

the wuofc of textiles-,* Bacon, N.it. Historic, § 846. — !^. textilis, 
woven, textile. — L. iextus, woven, pp. of texere; sec Text. See 
also texture, tissue. 

TEXTURE, anything woven, a web, disqiosition of the parts. 
(F.— L.) In Cotgrave. — F. texture, ‘a texture, contexture, web;’ 
Cot— L. textura, a web; cl. iextus, jiq^. of texere, to weave; see 
Text. And see textile above. 


TH 

TH. This is a distinct letter from /, and ought to have a distinct 
symbol. Formerly, we find A.S. Ji and tS used (indiscriminately) to 
denote both the sounds now rcqiresented by th ; in Middle-English, 
if soon went out of use (it occurs in Genesis and Exodus, cd. Morris\ 
whilst J> and th were both used by the scribes. The letter J> was 
assimilated in shajie to y, till at last both were written alike ; hence 
y-, yt (really the, that) are not unfrequcntly jironounced by modern 
EJiglishmcn like ye andyai; it is needless to remark thaty* man was 
never pronounced as ye snan in the middle ages. 

For greater distinctness, the symbol S will be used for AS. words 
(and th for ME. words) corresponding to mod. ]'L words with the 
‘ voiced ’ th, as in thou ; and the symbol ]i for A.S. and ME. words 
corresponding to mod. E. words with the ‘ voiceless ’ th, as in thin. 
It is useful to note these three facts following. 1. When tk is initial, 
it is always voiceless, except in two sets of words, (a) words etymo- 
logically connected with that; and (8) words etymologically con- 
nected with thou. 2. When th is in the middle of a wonl or is final, 
it is almost always ‘voiced’ when the letter e follows, and not 
otherwise ; cf. breathe, with breath. A remarkable exception occurs 
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in tmooik. 3. No word beginning with th (except thurible^ the base 
of which is Greek) is of Latin origin ; meat of them are E., but 
some (easily known) are Greek ; thummim is Hebrew. In the G. 
thaler (below), the th is sounded as t. 

THAIiEB, a dollar. (GQ G. Ma/fr, a dollar ; see Dollar. 

THAN, a conjunction placed, after the comparative of an adjective 
or adverb, between things compared. (E.) brccjuently written tlun 
in old books; extremely common in Shakesiicare (ist folio). ME. 
thanne^ ihonne^ thenne; also than, thon, then. AS. ttonne, than; 
‘betera doune ttset reaf ’=l)elter than the garment; Matt. vi. 25. 
Closely allied to the demonst. pronoun ; see That. See March, 
A. S. Grammar, $ 252.4>Da. dan, than, then; Goth. /Aan, then, 
when, allied to the demonst. pron. with neat, thata ; G. dann, then, 
denn, for, then, than, allied to der. Cf. L. turn, then ; ~tud in L. 
is-tud, C The same word as then ; but differentiated by usage. ^ 

THANE, a dignitary among the English. (E.) In Macb. i. 2. 
45. ME.^ei», Havelok, 2466. pegen^ ^egn, often (by con- 

traction), a thane; Grein, ii. 578.+Icel./tv^ ; G. degen^ a warrior. 
Teut. type *thegn6z, m. Allied to Gk. riicvov, a child, which is 
from Tt*-, as in rtn-eir, 2nd aorist infm. of riicreiVj to beget. 
(VTEK.) Jirugmaim, ii. § 66. 

THANK, an expression of good will ; commonly used in the pi. 
thanks. (E.) C'haucer uses it in the sing, number. ‘And haue a 
/ank;' C. T. 614 (A 612). So also Gower : ‘ Althogh I may no 
/rmk deserve ; * C. A. i. 66 ; bk. i. 738. AS. J>anc, often also ^anc, 
thought, grace or favour, content, thanks. The primary sense of 
‘ thought ’ shows that it is closely allied to Think, q.v. The verb 
/nncfVin, to thank (Mark, viii. 6), is a derivative from the sb.<^Du. 
dank, sb., whence danken, vb. ; Icel. ^okk (</?i«i), gen. Pakhar^ 
whence ^kka, vb. ; Dan. tak, sb., whence takke^ vb. ; cf. tanke^ 
a thougnt, idea ; .Swed. taek, sb., whence tacka^ vb. ; Goth, thagks 
'for *thanks), thank, I.uke, xvii. 9, where the s is the usual suffix of 
the nom. sing. ; cf. thagkjan, to think ; G. dank, sb., whence danken, 
verb. Teut. type *thankoz, m. ; from *thank, 2nd grade of*thenkau-, 
to think ; see Think. Der. thank, verb, as above ; thank-ful, 
AS. Paneftd, .spelt tSoncful and glossed ‘ gratiosus,' Voc. 191. 15; 
thank-ftddy, ihank-ful-ness\ thank-less. Cor. iv. 5. *j(i, thank-Iess-ly, 
thankdess-ness, thnnk-offer-ing, thank-worthy, 1 Pet. ii. 19. Also 
thanks-giving, i.e. a giving ol thanks, L.L.L. ii. 193 ; thanks-giver. 

THAT, demonst. and rel. pronoun and conjunction. (E.) ME. 
that. AS. Qeet, orig. neut. of demonstrative pronoun, frequently 
used as neut. of the def. article, which is merely a peculiar use of the 
demonst. pronoun. [The tnasc. si, and fern, seo, are from a different 
base; sec She.] In late MSS., we meet with a corresponding 
masc. form Oe, as in ‘ be hearpere ’ ~ the harper, A'^fred, tr. of 
iloethius, c. xxxv. § 6, lib. iii. met. 12, where the Cotton MS. has 
' .s<' hcarjicre.' Also with a corresponding late fern, form dio, as in 
‘ 8a bio .sawul h.'cbban sceal ' - which the soul is to have ; Adrianns 
and Kitheus, in Ettmilller’s A. S. Selections, ]). 40, 1 . 43. The neut. 
bat is from the Teut. pronominal base TIIA«*Idg. TO, meaning 
‘he’ or ‘that.’ The suffix -t in tha-t is merely the mark of the 
neut. gender, as in wha-t from who, i-t (formerly hi-t) from A* ; it 
answers to 1 .. -d as seen in is-tu-d, qui-d, i-d,illu-d. From Idg. | 

TO are Skt. tat, it, that, and numerous cases, such as tam, him (acc. | 
masc.), tarn, her (acc. fern.), ti, they, &c. Also Gk. to, neut. of def. ; 
art., and the gen. too, rqt , dat. rf , rp , acc. too, tijo, to, &c. Also 
the latter part of L. is-te, is-ta, is-tud. So also Lithuan. tas, m., ta, 
f., tai, 11., that; Russ. tot\ masc., ta, fern., to, neut., that; Du. de, 
masc. and fern., the ; dat, conj., that ; Icel. pat, neut., the ; Dan. 
den, masc. and fern., det, neut., the ; Swed. den, masc. and fern., det, 
neut., this ; G. der, masc., die, fern., das, neut., the; dass, conj., that; 
Goth, thata, neut. of def. article. 

For the purposes of K etymology it is necessary to give the AS. 
def. art. in full. It is as follows, if we put si and seo (the usual 
forms) in place of be, bio. Sing. nom. si, sio, bat ; G£N. bas, bUre, 
bas; DAT. bfini, bare, bam; ACC. done, bit, bat; INSTRUMENTAL, 
bp {/or all genders). Plur. NOM. ANJ» ACC. fti ; GEN. bara ; DAT. jam. 
% Allied words all begin with ‘ voiced ' th; as there, than, tlun, 
the (l), the (2), they, their, them; thence, thither; these, those, 
thus. 

THATCH, a covering for a roof. (E.) A palatalised form of 
thak. Cf. prov. E. thaek, a thatch, thacker, a thatchcr ; ME. Pak, 
ftompt. Parv. AS. /(Sc (dat. /<?«), thatch, Grein, ii. 564 ; whence 
Peecan (for *Pac-ian), to thatch, cover, Grein, ii. 577.+DU. dak, sb,, 
whence dekken, verb (whence E. deck is borrowed) ; Icel. Pak, sb., 
Pfkja, V. ; Daii. tag, sb., lakke, v. ; Swed. tak, sb., tdkke, v. ; G. dach, 
s., decken, v. p. Teut. type *Pak-ofn, neut. From *pak, and 
grade of Teut. root *thek, to covers Idg. ^TEGw, STEGw ; cf. Gk. 
rlyos, variant of arsyos, a roof. From the same root we have Skt. 
st^g, to cover, Gk. ariyetv, to cover, L. tegere, to cover, Lithuan. 
stegti, to cover, OIrish tech, Irish teagh, a Tionse, Gael, teach, tigh. 
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a house, Gael, a stigh, within (i.e. under cover), W. a house. 
Der. thatch, vb., as above ; thatch-er, spelt thacker, Pilkington s 
Works, p. 381 (Parker Soc.). Also (from L. tegere) teg-u-ment, iUe. 
Also (from Du. decken) deck. Rrugmann, i. $ 63a. 

THAUMATUBGY, magic. (Gk.) Cf. F. thaumaturaie (1878) ; 
Ilatzfeld.i>Gk. bavftarovpyia, a working of wonders. — Gk. bavfuir-, 
stem of OavtM, a wonder, marvel; and tpy-ov, a work, cognate 
with E. Work, q.v. 

THAW, to melt, as ice, to grow warm after frost. (E.) Prov. £. 
thaw, rhyming with snow. ME. Powen, in comp, of-pawed, pp. 
thawed away, Chancer, House of Fame, iii. 53. Spelt pau/yn. 
Prompt. Parv. pdwian; ‘ se wind to-wyrpS and ^ttw<id’ = the 
[south] wind disperses and thaws; Popular Treatises on Science, 
ed. Wright, p. 17, last line. A weak verb. 4 - Du. dooijen, to thaw; 
cf. dooi, thaw ; icel. Peyja, to thaw ; /d, a thaw, thawed ground ; 
cf. Peyr, a thaw ; Dan. toe, to thaw ; /«, a thaw ; Swed. tba, to 
thaw; to, a thaw. Cf. MHG. douwen, G. verdauen, to concoct, 
digest. p. Prob. allied to I., tii/fis, a melting, tdbescere, to dissolve, 
Gk. rriKtiv, to melt ; Skt. tbya-, water; W. tawdil, melted, toddi, to 
melt. iff" In no way connected with dew. 

THE (i), def. article. (E.) ME./A«. AS. be, substituted in Late 
AS. for si, the nom. masc. of the def. article ; the m. si, f. seo, being 
replaced by m. be, f. beo, by the influence of neut. bat, and the forms 
of the oblique cases. Thus we find be hearpere -Xhe harper; see 
quotation under That. The real use of AS. be was as an inde- 
clinable relative pronoun, in extremely common u.se for all genders 
and cases ; see several hundred examples in Grein, ii. 573-577. See 
farther under That. 

THE (2), in what degree, in that degree. (E.) When we say ‘ the 
more, the merrier ’ we mean ‘ in what degree they are more numerous, 
in that degree are they merrier.’ This is not the usual def. article, 
but the instrumental case of it. MIC. the ; as in ‘ nener the bet ’ r- 
none the better. Chancer, C. T. 7533 (D Jt)5i). AS. by, bi, as in 
by frf/x^the better; see numerous examples m Grein, ii. 568. This 
is the instrumental case of the def. article, and means ‘on that 
account* or ‘on what account,’ or ‘in that degree* or ‘in what 
degree.* Common in the phrase for by, on tb.it account ; cf. for 
hwy, on what account. See That; and see Why. + Goth, the, 
instrumental case of def. article ; Icel. Pvi, fi, dat. (or inst.) case of 
Pat. Cf. Skt. tina, instr. case of tad, sometimes used with the sense 
of ‘ therefore ; ’ Benfey, p. 349, s.v. tad, sect. iv. 

THEATBE, a place for dramatic representations. (F. — L.— 
Gk.) ME. theatre, Chaucer, C. T. 1H87 (A 1S85) ; spelt teatre, 
Wyclif, Deeds [Acts], xix. 31. — MF. theatre, ‘a theatre;* Cot.— 
1 ^ thedtrum. — Gk. Oiarpov, a place for seeing shows, &c. ; formed 
with suffix -Tpov (agential) from 9ea-o/im, 1 see. Cf. Ota, a view, 
sight, spectacle ; see Prellwitz. Der. theatr-ic-al, ad}.,theatr-ic-al-ly ; 
the air-ic -al-s, s, pi. ; amphi-theatre. And see theorem, theo-ry. 

THEE (1), acc. of Thou, pers. pron., which see. 

thee (a), to prosper, flourish, thrive. (E.) Obsolete; ME. 
Peon, usually /e or pee, Chancer, C. T. 7789 (D 2207). ‘ Theen, or 
thryvvn, Vigeo;’ Prompt. Par\'. AS.^on,/io» (for^(ka»), pt. t. 
Pdhfkah, pp. Pigen,pogen, also ge-Pungen, to thrive.^Goth. tlwikan, 

I to thrive, increase, advance; Du. gedijen, to thrive, prosjier, 
succeed ; G. gedeihen, OHG. dihan, to increase, thrive. Another 
allied form is OSax. ge-Pengian, to fulfil. The old AS. pp. gepungen 
shows that the AS. *pihan resulted from an earlier form *pinhan ; 
from the Teut. root V*«X» answering to Idg. .^TENK ; 

which apjicars in Lith. ienka, it suffices ; whence also OIrish tocad, 
prosperity, W. tynged, luck ; cf. lAXh.tekti, to suffice (pres. t. tenku, 
I have enough). Bmgmann, i. $ 4^1 (3)> See Tight. 

THEFT, the act of thieving, stealing. (E.) ME./e//e, Chaucer, 
C. T. 4393 (A 4395). Theft is for th^th, as being easier to pro- 
nounce. AS. P'lefbe, pnofbe, )yfbe (with / soanderl as v, and b 
voiced), theft; Laws of Ine, §§ 7 and 46 ; Thorpe, Ancient Laws, 
i. 106, 130, Formed with suffix -({)d« (Idg. -itd) from K6. feof, /iof, 
or ptf, a thief, or from ppofian, to steal; see Thief.+OFries. 
/ki»//A«, theft ; cf. /kia/, a thief : Icel. sometimes /j?// ; cf.pyfr, 
a thief. 

THEIB, belonging to them. (Scand.) The word their belongs to 
the Northern dialect rather than the Southern, and is rather a .Scand. 
than on AS. form. Chaucer uses hire or here in this sense (<AS. 
lura, of them); C. T. 32. ME. thair, Pricke of Conscience, 52, 
1862, &c. ; /Aar, Barbour, Bruce, i. 22, 23 ; fej^re, Ormulum, 127. 
The word was orig. not a possess, pron., but a gen. plural ; more- 
over, it was not orig. the gen. pi. of he (he), but of the def. article. — 
Icel. Peirra, Olcel./n'ra, of them ; used as gen. pi. of hann, hon,pot 
(he, she, it), by confusion ; it was really the gen. pi. of the def. article, 
as shown by the AS. forms. (The use of that for it is a .Scand. 
peculiarity, very common in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambs.)+AS. 
bara, also bora, gen. pi. of def. art. ; see Grein, ii. 565 ; G. der, gen. 
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pi. of (Icf. art. ; floth. Ihizif fern, thizn^ gen. pi. of sa, so, tkata. See 
further under They and That. Der. their-s, Temp. i. i. 58; 
spelt Ormulum, 2506 ; cf. Dan. deres, Swed. deras, theirs ; 

formed hy analogy with our-s, your-s. 

THEISM, belief in the existence of a God. (Gk.) * All religion 
.and /heista ; ’ Pref. to Cndworth, Intellectual System (R.). Coined, 
with suffix -ism (Gk. -to/uts), from Gk. $f-6s, a god. Prob. for *0*ff-6si 
cf. OIrish dess, God (.Stokes-Fick, p. 1 5 1 ) ; also Gk. Oiff-<fwros, spoken 
by a god. See Prellwitz. ^ Not related to L. deus. Der. the-isi 
(from Gk. Oeos) ; the-ist-ic, the-isi -ic-al ; a-the-isi, q.v. ; apo-th»-os-is, 
q. V. And see theo-crac-y, then-gon-y, theo-log-y, the-urg-y. 

THEM, objective case of They, q. v. Der. themselves. 
THEME, a subject for discussion. (F.— L. — Gk.) ME. ieme, 

P. Plowman, Ji. iii. 95, v. 61, vi. 33. At a later period spelt theme, 
Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 43a. — OF. teme, MF. theme, ‘a theam/ Cot.—L. 
/Aemn. — Gk. that which is laid down, the subject of an ail- 
ment. — Gk. base 9e-, to ]ilacc, weak grade of tfi;-, as in riO^fu, I 
jdMc.— to place, put; whence Skt. dhn, to put; &c. See 

THEN, at that time, afterward, therefore. (E.) Frequently spelt 
than in old books, as in Shak. Merch. Ven. ii. 2. 200 (First folio) ; 
it rimes with ttegan, Lncrece, 1440. Orig. the same word as than, 
but afterwards differentiated. ME. thenne, P. Plowman, A. i. 56 ; 
thanne, 1). i. 58. AS. dtenne ; also Sanne, donue, then, than ; Grein, 
ii. 362, 363. Sec Than. 

THENCE, from that place or time. (E.) ME. thennes (dis- 
syllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 4930 (B 510) ; whence (by contraction) 
thens, written thence in order to represent that the final « was voice- 
less, and not sounded as z. Older forms thonne, thenne, thanne. Owl 
and Nightingale, 132, 508, 1724; also thamne, Rob. of Glouc., 
p. 377, 1. 7743. llerc thanne is a shorter form of thanene (or 
thanen) by the loss of n. AS. tanan, tianon, thence ; also dananne, 
ffmioMMe, thence, Grein, ii. 360, 361. It thus appears that the fullest 
form was fiananne, which became successively thanene, thanne, thenne, 
and (hy addition of .s) thennes, thens, thence. S was added because 
-es w.as a favourite ME. adverbial suffix, orig. due to the genitive 
suffix of sbs. Again, da-nan, da-nan-ne, is from the Tcut. base 
TIIA—Idg. TO, he, that; see That. March (A. S. Grammar, 

S 232) ex{)lains -nan, -nanne, as an oblique case of the (repeated) 
adj. suffix -na, with the orig. sense of * belonging to ; ’ cf. L. super- 
no-, belonging {super) above, whence the ablative adverb super-ne, 
from above. He remarks that belonging to and coming from are 
near akin, but the lost case-ending inclines the sense to from. 

‘ The Goth, in-nana, within, ut-ana, without, hind-ana, behind, do 
not have the plain sense from. Pott suggests comjiarison with 
a iireposition (Lettish no, from). Here belong east-an, from the 
east ; afi-nn, aft ; Jenrr-an, from far ; &c.* Compare also 

Henoe, Whenoe.+f*. dannen, OHG. dannana, thence ; from 
G. base tla-. Der, thence-forth, thence-foruiard, not in early use. 
THEOCRACY, the goveruincnt of a state immcdi.ntely by God ; 
the state so governed. (Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — Gk. 
OeoKparia, the rule of God ; Josephus, Ag.ainst Ajiion, ii. 16 (Trench, 
Study of Word.s). Formed (by analogy with demo-cracy, aristo- 
cracy, &c.), from Gk. 0fo-, for 0eos, a god ; and -Kfiana, -nparua (os 
in Sriiio-KiMTia, St}no-KpaTtui), i. c. government, power, from nparvs, 
strong, allied to E. hard. Sec Theism and Hard, and see 
D emoo raoy. Dor. theocrat-ic, theocrat-ic-al. 

THEODOIiITE, an iiistriiraent used in surveying for observing 
angles and distances, tf^k.) In Blount, ed. 1674. Certainly of 
Gk. origin. 'I'hc original iheoddite was not quite like the present 
one. llopton, in his 'i'opographicall Glassc (1611) defines it as 
‘ an instrument consisting of a planisphere ami an alhidaila,* i.e. 
a revolving rule witli sights, and spells it Theodelitus ; N. and Q. 
3S. iv. 31. In Pantometria, by T. Digges, 1571, ch. 37 of book i 
is headed ‘ The composition of the instrument called Theodelitus,' 
and liegins : ‘ It is but a circle divided into 360 grades or degrees,’ &c. 
Prof. Adams informs me that the method of subdividing the degrees 
of the circle was known to the Greeks, and is well explained in 
Rathlumc's Surveying, ed. 1616. .Also spelt theoddlet, theodelct, 
theodolit ‘, the last occurs in 1784; N. and Q. 9 S. vii. 412. 
It seems to be taken (we know not why) from the OF. Theodolet, 
Theodelet, the name of a treatise, lit. ‘ a work by Theodulus.' 
Godefroy quotes * (7athonnet, Theodelet, bien gloses,' i.e. a work by 
Cato, a work by Thcodulns. well glossed (1408). It was usual to 
add -et in this manner ; thus Esop-et meant a work by A^op, viz. 
his ‘ Fables,* One ThetuMet, viz. the Eclt^a Theoduli, is mentioned 
by Rabelais (I. xiv) ; when G.argantaa was instructed in Ijitin 
literature, he read * Donat, le Facet, Theodolet,' &c. This Ecloga 
Theodtdi was a poem in Latin hexameters, containing a dispute 
between Truth and Falsehood. But it is more likely that the re- 
ference in this instance is to a mathematician named Theodulus; j 


sec N. and Q. 3S. vii. 337, 438, The name Theodulus meant 
‘ servant of God ; ’ from fleo-, for 9e6s, God ; and HovXos, a servant. 
For the suMx -et, cf. Pamphlet. 

THEOQONY, the part of mythology which taught of the 
origin of the gods. ( L. - Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. * The 
theogony in Hesiod ; ’ Seldcn, Illustrations to Drayton’s I’olyolbion, 
song 11 (R.). Englished from L. /Aengoaia. — Gk. 9eoyotfia, the 
origin of the gods; the title of a poem by Hesiod. -Gk. 9to-, for 
9fvs, a god; and -yovia, origin, from you-, 2ud grade of the Gk. 
base ytv-, to beget, from to beget. Cf. Gk. yhos, race, 

iye»6fu)v, I became. See Theism and GeniiB. Der. theogon-isi, 
a writer on theogoiw. 

THEOIiOQx, the science which treats of the relations 
between God and man. (F. — I* — Gk.) ME. thecdogie, Chaucer, 
Persones Tale, 3rd pt. of Penitence (Group 1, 1043).— MF. theologie, 
‘theology;* Cot.-L. theologia. — Gh. 9eo\oyia, a speaking about 
God. — Gk. 9to\uyos, adj., speaking about God. — Gk. 9eo-, for ®e<5s, 
a god ; and \oy-, 2nd grade of Xiyeiv, to speak. See Theism and 
XiOgio. Der. theologi-e, theologi-c-al, theologi-c-al-ly; theolog-ise, 
ist\ theologi-an, 

THEORBO, a kind of lute. (Ital.) Formerly also theorhax 
theorbo in Drayton, Polyolbion, song iv. 363. — Ital. tiorba; the th 
being due to the occasional F. spelling theorbe, for teorbe. Named 
after its inventor (Znmbaldi). 

THEOIUBM, a proposition to be proved. (L. — Gk.) In Phillips, 
ed. 1706. * More theoremes ; ’ Marston, What You Will, A. iv. sc. i. 
— L. theorema.-rnCAi. 9fupij/M, a spectacle; hence, a subject for con- 
templation, principle, theorem. Formed with suffix -/la {-par-) from 
9twpttv, to look nt, behold, view. — Gk. 9€up6s,n sjiectntor. — Gk. 
9fu-pai, 9eAo-imi, I sec ; with suffix -pos (Idg. -ro-). See Theatre. 
And see Theory. 

THEORY, nil exposition, speculation. (F. — L. — Gk.) S|M:lt 
theorie in Minshen. [The ME. word w.is t^rike, as in Chaucer, 
On the Astrolabe, prol. 59 ; Gower, C. A. iii. 86 ; bk. vii. 61. This 
is F. iheorique, sb. fern. — L. thebrica, adj. fcm., the sb. ars, art, being 
understood. See Nares. ] — M 1*'. theorie, * theory ; ’ Cot. — L, thebria. 
— Gk. 9tupla, a beholding, contemplation, speculation. — Gk. 9€wpus, 
a spectator ; sec Theorem. Der. theor-ise, theor-ist ; also theor-et-ic, 
Gk. 0eoaprjTi K^, ndj^; theor-el-ir-al, -ly. 

THEjEIAPEITTIC, iiertainiug to the healing art. (F. — L. — Gk.'' 
Spelt therapeutick, Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674 ; and see Sir T. Browne. 
Vulg. Errors, b. iv, c. 1 3. § 26. — M F. therapeutique, ‘ curing, healing ; ’ 
Cot. — L. therapeutica, fhm. sing, of adj. therapeuticus, healing ; the 
sb. ars, art, being understood. — Gk. 9fpavtvriKus, inclined to take 
care of, lending. — Gk. Otpunevrfis, one who waits on a great man, 
one who attends to anything. — Gk. 9fpait€vuv, to wait on, attend, 
serve.— Gk. Otpan-, stem of 9ipa\p, a rare sb., for which tlie more 
usual form 0(pavuy, a servant, is used. The stem Otp-air- means, 
literally, one who supports or assists ; from base — Idg. DHFIK, 
to support; cf. Skt. dhr, to bear, maintain, support, dharitri, a 
supporter. Der. therapeutics, s. pi. 

THERE (i), in that place. (E.) ME. Iher, Ch.aucer, C. T. 43; 
written thar in Barbour’s Bruce. AS. (far, tier, Grein, ii. 364 ; better 
written Sir, with long vowel. The Iinse is Tent. THA^Idg. 
TO, he, that; see That. March, A. S. Gram. % 232, explains the 
suffix -r as the locative case of the comparative suffix -ro- ; cf. Skt. 
upa-ri, Gk. inrf-p, L. suf>e-r, Goth, u/a-r, A.S. ofe-r, E. oi/f-r.+Du, 

I rfflor.+lceL/or ; Dan. and Swed. der; Goth, thar; G. da, OHG. 
dar. Cf. Here and Where. 

THERE- (2), as a prefix. (E.) In there-fore, there-by, &c. It will 
suffice to explain there-fore. This is ME. tlwrfore, with final -e, as in 
Ormulum, 3431, where we find : ‘ tharfare scsjde jho J»iss word.’ h'or 
AS. d.!er-, sec above. For the prcji./ore (allied to/or), sec Grein, ii. 320. 
It thus apjiears that the final e in therefore is not wrong, but therefore 
and therefor are equivalent. p. Similar compounds arc there- 
about or (with added adverbial suffix s) there-about-s, there-af/er, 
there-at,there-hy,there-from,there-in, there-of, there-on, there-through, 
there-to, there-unto, there-upon, there-tuith. The construction with tar 
Ijefore a prei>osition occurs even in AS. ‘ When a thing is referred 
to, tar is generally substituted for lut with a prep., the prep, licing 
joined on to the Ifwr ; e. g. on hit becomes txron ; Curfon hie Ca:t of 
licorhtum stane, gesetton hie 9wro» sigora Wealdend — they cut it 
[the tomb] out of the bright rock, they placed in it the Lord of 
victories ; ’ Sweet, A. S. Grammar, 2nd ed. p. xci. 
THERMOMETER, an instrument for measuring the variations 
of temperature. (Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674; and in Evelyn's 
Diary, July 13, 1634. I’irst invented alout 1597 (Haydn). Coined 
from (ik. 9tppo-, for Ocpfws, hot, warm ; and per pop, a measure, a 
measurer, for which see Metre. p. ITie Gk. 9eppus is allied to 
L.formHs, warm, and to Ski. ghanna-, heat Der. thermometr-ic, 
-ic-aJ, -ic-al-ly ; and sec iso-therm-al. 
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THSBAUBUS* a treasury of knowledge, esp. a dictionary. 
(L.-Gk.^ A doublet of Treasure, (j.v. 

THESE, pi. of This, q. v. ME. thhe, ihe$e, a new pi. of tkts. 
The old pi. (AS. /as) has become the mod. E. /hose. See Those. 
THESIS, a statement laid down to be argne<l about, an essay on 
a theme. (L. — (ik ) In Minsheu, ed. 1627. — 1 « /kesis. •mCk. fitffis, 
a proposition, statement, thing laid down. For •Sc-ti-j, allied to 
Sf-Tor, placed, verbal adj. from the base fie-, weaker form of fiif-, as 
in ri-fiii-/u, 1 put, place. See Theme. Der. anti-tkesis, apo-thesis, 
epea-tkesis, hypo-thesis, meta-thesis, para-thesis, paren-thesis, pros-thesis, 
pro-thesis, syn-thesii. From the same root are apo-the-c-ar-y, ana-ihe- 
ma, epi-the-t, the-me, the-s-an-rus, treasure, 

theurgy, supernatural .agency. (L.— (Jk.) Rare. A name 
ap]>lied to a kind of magic said to Ijc performed by the operation of 
gods and demons. Rich, gives an example from H.allyweirs Melam- 
jironvea (1682), p. 51. l‘-nglished from L. theurgia, ^tinised form 
of Gk. fieovpyia, divine work, magic. — Gk. fifo-, for fleos, a god ; and 
ipy-ov, work, cognate with E. work. See Theism and "Work. 
Dor. theurgi-c, theurgi-c-al. 

THEWS, pi. sb., sinews, strength, habits, manners. (E.) * TTiews 
and limbs;* Jul. Cws. i. 3. 81 ; cf. Haml. i. 3. 12. ME. i.c. 
habits, manners, Chaucer, C. T. 94 1 6 (E 1 542). ‘ Alle go<le /nawes,' 

all good virtues; Ancren Riwle, p. 240, 1 . 16. The sing. 

(dat. case) occurs in Layamon, 1 . ^>361, with the sense of sinew or 
strength; on which .Sir F. Madden remarks: ‘This is the only 
instance in the poem of the word being applied to bodily qualities. 
Cf. Scotch thowles, feeble.’ In other ]iassages it occurs in the pi. 
/eauwes, /ewes, 11. 2147, 6K99, 7161, with the usual sense of mental 
qualities. Of course, ns in all metaphorical expressions, the sense 
of ‘ bodily strength * is the orig. one, and that of * mental excellence * 
i.s secondary. A.S. /eaw, habit, custom, behaviour ; the pi. /eawas 
signifies manners; Grein, ii. fi84.*4-OS.ix. thau, custom, habit.+ 
OMG. dau, discipline. fi. The Teut. base is than-, allied to Skt. 
/rivai, strong ; tu, to lie strong. The sense of bulk, strength, sur- 
vives in Scotch thowless, thewless, thieveless, for which Jamieson gives 
a wrong etymology (from AS. /inw, a servant). The remarks in 
Trench, Select Glossary, are due to a mi.snj)prehension of the facts. 
From the Idg. to be strong; see TJiigll, Tumid. 

THEY, used as pi. of he, she, it. (.Scand.) The word they (in ME.) 
is chiefly found in the Northern dialect ; Harbour uses nom. thai, gen. 
thair, dat. and acc. thaim or tham, where Chancer uses nom. they, 
C. T. i8, gen. here, hire, hir, id. 588 (A ‘lat. and acc. hem, id. 
18, The Ormulum has /e^^, ihcy,/e^^re, their, of thcm,/ej)m, dat. 
and acc., them. Of these forms, hem survive.s only in the mod. 
prov. E. 'em, as in ‘1 saw 'em go ; ’ whilst the gen. here is lost. 
Again, here and hem (AS. hira or heora, heom or k/m) are the true 
forms, properly used as the pi. of he, from the same base ; whilst 
they, their, them are really cn.ses of the pi. of the def. article, p. The 
use is Scand., not E. ; the AS. usage confines these forms to the def. 
article, but Icelandic usage allows them to be used for the personal 
pronoun. — Jcel. /eir, nom. ; /eirra, gen. ; /eim, dat. ; used to mean 
they, their, them, as the pi. of hana, hoti, he, she. The extension of 
the use of dat. them to its use as an accusative is {irecisely parallel to 
lh.at of him, properly a dat. form only. The Icel. acc. is /a, but 
I)anish and Swedish confuse dat. and acc. together. Cf, Dan. and 
Swed. de, they ; dem (dnt. and acc.), them. Also Dan. deres, their, 
theirs; Swed. deras, their, theirs.+A.S. /a, nom. ; /ara,/xra, gen. ; 
/am, /wm , dat. ; Grein, ii. 568. [The AS. acc. was /a, like the nom. ; 
cf. prov. E. ‘ I saw they horses,’ i. e. those horses.] These forms M, 
/ara,/rim, are cases of the plural of the def. art.; from Teut. TliA 
-Idg. ']'(), pronom. base of the 3rd person. See That. ^ 'ITiis 
explains they, their, them ; their was orig. only the gen. pi., just like 
our, your. Their-s occurs as /ejiress, in the Ormulum, 2506, and 
may be compared with Dan. deres, Swed. deras, theirs. 

THICK, dense, compact, closely set. (E.) MIO. Mkke, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1058 (A 1056). AS. /iece thick, (Irein, li. 5go.<^OSax. 
thikki; Du. (/li; Iccl./yiir; Dan. /yi; Swed. //oi, (/'oci; G. dick, 
OHG. diechi. p. The Teut. tyin; is *thiktvuz (Kluge). Further 
allied to Gael, and Irish tiugh, thick, fat, dense, W. tew, thick, 
]>lump; from Celtic type *tegus. Further connexions doubtful. 
Der. thick-ly, thick-ness, AS. ^ienes, Mark, iv. 5; thick-ish, thick-en, 
Macb. iii. 2. 50, properly intransitive, like Goth, verbs in -nan, 
formed by analogy with other verbs in -en, or borrowed from Icel. 
/ykkna, to become thick (cf. AS. /iccian, to make thick, lElfric’s 
Gram. cd. Zupitza, p. 220) ; thiek-et, L. I« L. iv. a. 60, AS. /iceet, 
of which the pi. /iccetu occurs in Ps. xxviii. (xxix.) 8 to translate ll 
eondensa; thick-head-ed \ thiek-skin, sb., Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 2. 13. 
THIEF, one who steals. (E.) PI. thieves. ME. /eef, Wydif 
Matt. xxvi. 55 ; pi. /eues, id. Mark, xv. 27. AS. /eof, pi. ieofas, 
Carein, n. 588.^ Du. dief\ Icel. Dan. tyv, Swed. tjuf', G. 

dieb, OliG. diub; Goth, thiubs. p. All from Teut. type */Jkei{/hz ; 


perhaps related to Llthuan. tu/M, to squat or crouch down (i.e. 
to hide oneself) ; see Kluge. Der. the/t, q. v. ; thiew, AS. ge-^ofim. 
Laws of Ine, { 48, in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 133 » 

Romeo, iv. 1. 79; thiev-er-y, Timon, iv. 3* 43 ®* * coined word (with 
F. suffix -erie), . . , 

THIGH, the thick upper part of the leg. (E.) ME. /ih, Laya- 
mon, 26071 ; /ei^, Trevisa, iv. 185 ; but the guttural is often dropped, 
and a common form is /i or /y, Prompt. Parv., or /e, Uavelok, ipSO* 
AS. /eoh, or /id, Grein, ii. 588.+DU. dij; Icel. /jo, thigh, rumj>; 
OHG. deoh, dioh. p. The Teut. type is *theuhom, n. The orig. 
sense is ‘ the fat, thick, plump part ; ’ cf Icel. //a, the rump. Closely 
allied to Lithnan. taukas, fat of animals, tukti, to become fat, Htkinti, 
to fatten ; Russ, tuk', fat of animals, tuchnii(e), to fatten. From an 
Idg. base TEUK, extension of ^TEU, to increase, be strong, swell ; 
see Thews, Thumb, Tumid. 

THUiL, the shaft of a cart. (E.) * Thill, the beam or draught- 
tree of a cart or waggon, upon which the yoke hangs ; Thiller or 
Thill-horse, the horse that is put under the thill ; ’ Phillips, cd. 1 706. 
Hence >f/MkorAe, for thill-horse, Mcrch. Yen. ii. 2. 100; fill for thill, 
Troil. iii. 2. 48. 'bAY.. /ille. * Thylle, of a carte, Temo; Thylle- 
horse, Veredus;’ Prompt. Parv. AS. /tile, glossed by tabulamen, 
Voc. 282. 2, where the sense seems to be ‘board’ or ‘trencher;’ 
/ille meant a thin slip of wood, whether used for a thill or for a 
wooden platter. We also find : ‘ Tabulatorium, wah/yling* id. 
147. 31 ; also : ‘ Area, breda /iling, vel fiur on id /erseenne,' 
i.c. a thilling of boards, or floor to thrash on, id. i4.4-lcel. /ilja, 
a plank, planking, esp. in a ship, a bench for rowers, deck; 
.Swed. tilja, a plank, floor; MI 1 G. dille, OHG. dilla, thili, G. diele, 
a Iioard, plank ; Du. deel, a plank. Tent, tyjies *theljdH-, f., 
*thelom, n. Allied to Olrish talam, earth, I» tellus, earth, l.ith. 
tille, a little plank in the bottom of a bo.at, .Skt. tala-m, bottom, 
floor, surface. See Deal (2). Der. thill-horse, as above. 
THIMBIjE, a metal cover fur the finger, used in sewing. (E.) 
Though now worn on the finger, simibar protections were once worn 
on the thumb, and the name was given accordingly. ME. /imbil. 

* Thymhyl, 'fheca ; ’ Prompt. Parv. Formed (with exciesceut b, as 
in thumb itself) from AS. /ymel, a thumb-stall ; A. S. Lccchdoms, ii. 
150, 1 . 6. Teut. type *thumiloz. Formed with suffix ~(i)lo-, indica- 
tive of the agent, or in this case of the protector, from AS. /isma, a 
thumb; see Thumb. Thimble thumb-er \ formed by vowel- 
change. 

THIN, extended, slender, lean, fine. (E.) ME. /inne, Chaucer, 
C. T. 9556 (E 1682) ; /untie, Ancren Riwle, p. 144, 1 . 13. AS. 
/ynne, Grein, ii. 6i3.^Dii. dun ; lecl./wwiir; Dan. tynd (for •/>««) ; 
Swed. tunn ; G. diinn ; OIIG. (/wnn/.'f-W. teneu ; Gael, and Irish 
tana ; Russ, tonkii ; L. tenuis ; Gk. ravaos, slim ; Skt. tanu-, thin ; 
Pers. tanak, slender (Horn, § 397). p. All from the sense ' out- 
stretched,’ as in Cik. ravavs. From ^TEN, to stretch ; cf. Skt. 
tan, to stretch, Goth, uf-thanjan, AS. d/eman, to stretch out, L. ten- 
d-ere. Der. thin-ly, ihin-ness ; thinn-ish ; thin, verb. From same 
root are ten-uify, ai-ten-uate, ex-ten-uate; tena-ble, q. v. ; tend (l), q. v. 
THINE, THY, pass. pron. lielonging to ‘ thee.’ (£.) ME. thin, 
with long I, and without final e ; gen. thines, dat. thine, nom. and 
acc. pi. thine ; by loss of n, we also have ME. ihi - m^. E. thy. 
The n was commonly retained before a vowel; ‘ This was thin ooth, 
and min also certeyn;’ Chancer, C. T. 1141 (A 1139). ‘To me, 
that am thy cosin and thy brother,’ id. 1 133 (A 1 13 1). AS. Sin, poss. 
pron., declined like an adjective; derived from 9 t/i, gen. case of 9u, 
thou; see Thou.-f Icel./in;i,/(»,/f 7 /, poss. pron. ; from /in, gen. of 
/u; Dan. and Swed. din, ]ioss. pron. ; G. dein, from deiner, gen. of 
du; Goth, theins, from theina, gen. of thu. Dor. thy-self (™ thine 
self), lit. ‘self of thee.’ 

THING, an inanimate object. (E.) ME. /ing, Chaucer, C. T. 
13865 (B 2127). AS. /ing, a thing; also, a cause, sake, office, 
rea.son, council ; also written /ineg, /inc, Grein, ii. 592.+DU. ding ; 
Icel. /ing, a thing ; also, an assembly, meeting, council ; Dan. and 
Swed. ting, a thing; also, an assize; G.ding, OIIG. dine. Tent. 
type*/Aingom, n. Prob. allied to Goth, theihs, season, time (hence, 
time for meeting). And further, to AS. /eon, pt. t. /dh, to prosper, 
succeed, thrive. See Thee (2). Der. any-thing, ME. any /ing', no- 
thing ME. no thing', aLo hus-tings, q. v. 

THINE, to exercise the mind, judge, conuder, suppose, purpose, 
opine. (E.) ME. /enken, to think, suppose, also /enchen, ns in 
Chaucer, C. T. 3253. Orig, distinct from the impers. verb, /inken, 
explained under ECethinkB ; but confusion between the two was 
easy and common. Thas, in P. Plowman, A. vi. 90, we have I /enke, 
written I /inke in the parallel passage, B. v. 609. [The pt. t. of both 
verbs often appears as /oughte, pp. /ought. Strictly, the pt. t. of 
flunk should have become thoght, and of me-tlunks should have become 
me-thught, but the spellings ogh and ugh are confused in modem 
E under the form ough.‘\ AS. /encttn,/encean, to think, pt. t./ohte', 
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Grein. ii. 57y* A weak verb, allied to /owf, sb., (i) a thought, 
(a) a thank ; sec Thank. +lcel./e**7n, old pt. to pcrcei^’e, 

know ; Dan. ttsnJte ; Swed. i'dnlta ; G. denkeUf pt. t. dachte.^Goth. 
thagkjan {•‘thnnkjan), pt. t. thakta. Teut. tyix; *thnnkjan\ from 
*ihank, and grade of the root *thenh, Idg. *ttng ; whence also t)L. j 
tongfrt, to think (from the and grade *iong). See Thank. Der. 
thought^ sb., q. v. Also he-think^ vb. Allied to thank. 

T&IBD, the ordinal of the number tkref. (E.) For tkrid. ME. 
^ridde. Chancer, C. T. i ayyo (C 836) ; siielt>r*, Seven Sages, e<l. 
Wright, 1 . 49. AS. /ridrfa, third; Grein, ii. 499. — AS. /rco, /ri, 
three; see Three. + Du. derdei Icel. /ndi ; Dan. tredje; .Sw&i. 
trtdje; G. dritte; Goth. thridja.-^'W, tryde, trydydd;^ Gael, and Irish 
treas; Russ, tretii; Lithuan. treczias; J.. tertius; Gk. rfuros; Skt. 
tftxja-. Dor. third-ly ; and see riding. 

T alB L, to pierce. (E.) See Thrill. 

THIRST, dryness, eager desire for drink, eager desire. (E.) 
ME. /ursr, P. Plowman, II. xviii. 366; various readings /rii'/r, /rts/, 
^rtst. AS. /ursf, (Jrein, ii. 611 ; also/yr.i/, //rs/, id. <>13; whence 
/yrstOHj verb, id. 6 14. + Du. </or.vr, whence dorstea, verb; Icel./ow//, 
whence Pyr&ta^ vb. ; Dan. /ors/, whence vb. ; Swed. fori/, 

whence /ors/n, vb. ; G. dur^t, whence dursttn ; Goth. pat 4 rstei, sb. 
p. The Goth, tkaurstei { — thorstei) is from the Goth, weak stem 
tkaurs-^ as seen in -thaurs-ans, pp. of {gn)tkairsan (pt. t. ihnrs), to be 
dry (with Goth, at for Teut. e) ; the suffix -/«»-/*. The Tent. 
*thers-an-f vb., is cognate with Gk. ripa-tnOat^ to become dry, rtpa- 
aivttVy to dry ujj, wipe up, L. torrire (for *torsire), to parch, terra 
(for *tersa), dry ground ; cf. Skt. tr.sh, to thirst ; tarska-, thirst. 
(^T 1 ‘:R.S). Allied to Terraoe and Torrid. Der. thir&t, vb., as 
above; thirst-y, AS. /urstig, Grein, ii. 61 1; thin^t-i-ly^ th{rst~i~tuss. 
And ( fro m th e same root) terr-aee, torr-id, test, toast, tur-een, 
THIRTEEN, three and ten. (K.) ME. prettene, P. Plowman, 
B. V. 214. AS. preotene, preotyne, Grein, ii. 599. — AS. preu, three; 
and ten, tyn, ten; with pi. suffix -<*. .See ThMe and Ten.+Du. 
dertien} Icel.^rer/«« ; "Dan. tretten \ Swed. rr«//QM ; G.dreizekn. All 
similar compounds. Der. thirteen-th, AS. Preotenda (Grein), Icel. 
Pretta ndi ; but t he «, dropped in AS., has been restored. 

THIRTY, three times ten. (E.) ME./rrV//, Wyclif, Luke, iii. 
23 ; Pretty, Plrty, Prompt. Parv., p. 492. AS. pntig, prittig, Grein, 

ii. 601 ; the change of long 1 to short i caused the doubling of the t. 
— AS. /r», variant of preo, three ; and -tig, suffix denoting * ten ; * 
see further under Three and Ten. 4*1 dertig ; Icel. Prjatiu ; Dan. 
tredive ; Swed. trettio ; G. dreiszig. All similar comixiutids. Der. 
ihirti-eth, AS./rl%offa. 

THIS, demonst. pron. denoting a thing near at hand. (E.) 1. Sin- 
gular I-ORM. ME. this, Chaucer, C. T. 1576 (A 1374) ; older form 
tkes, Ancren Riwle, p. 170,!. 12. A.S. masc. ; bios, fern.; His, 
neuter; sec Grein, ii. 581.+DU, deze', led. /<?ssi, masc. and fern.; 
Petta, neater; (i. dieser', MHG. rf/s«r; OH(r. deser. p. T^s is 
most likely an emphatic form, due to suffixing an emphatic particle to 
the pronominal base THA. 2. Plurai. KORM.s, The motl. K 
pi. form is these \ those being only used as the plural of that. This 
distinction is unoriginal ; both these and those are varying forms of 
the plural of this, ns will at once appear by observing the numerous 
examples supplied by Stratmann. 0 . The ME. word for | those* 
was tho or thoo, due to A.S. Hd, nom. pi, of the def. article; in 
accordance with this idiom, we still have the common prov. E. ‘/iey 
horses'— Ihose horses; it will be easily seen that the restriction of 
the form those (with o) to its modern use was due to the influence of 
this older woril tho. For examples of tho ^ those, see Wyclif, Matt. 

iii. I, xiii. 17. y. It remains to give examples of the ME. pi. 
forms of this. Layamon has pas, /«®s, Pes, peos, pus, 11 . 476, 1038, 
2219, 3816 ; alle ^o.<i~-alI these, Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 10, 1 . 17 J 
word*- these words, Owl and Nightingale, 139; pese wordes ^thex 
words, P. Plowman, B. prol. 184 ; /«se wordles** these wordes, id. C. 
i. 198. Cf. AS. das, Hies, these, pi. of Hes, this, Grein, ii. 581. Of 
these forms, Hits became those, while dies assisted in forming these ; we 
also find ME. this-e, i. e. this, with the pi. suffix -e. 

THISTLE, a prickly plant. (E.) MIC. Pistil, spelt tkyslylle in 
Prompt. J'arv. ; where we also find sow/hy-sly/fe — sow-thistle. AS. 
Pistel; • Cardii[u]s, /is/tf/,' Voc. 11. i3.-fDu. distel; Icel. 

Dan. tidsel ; .Swed. tistel ; G. distel ; OHG. distil, disttda. p. 'Phe 
I was once long, as in some £. and G. dialects; cf. Somersets. 
daaehrl, n thistle, EFries. dissel. Tent, types *pistiloz, m. ; *putild,{. 
Perhaps allied to Goth, at-thinsan, to pull towards one; from 
its catching the clothes of the passer-by. Cf. Tonsil. Der. 
tkiiti-y. 

THITHER, to that idaoe. (E.) ME. ikider (cf. ME. fader, \ 
moder for mod. E. father, mciher)', Chaucer, C. T. 1265 (A 1263). | 
AS. bider, dyder, thither ; Grein, ii. 59a Cf. Icel. padra, there ; ' 
Goth, thatk^, thence. Skt. taira, there, thither. Formed from j 
Tent. THA — Idg. TO, demonst. pronom. base, for which see That ; | 


with a suffix like L. -tro in ul-iro. Compare Hither and Whither 
Der. thither-ward, AS. pider weard, Grein, ii. 59I. 

THOLE (i), THOwL, a pin or peg in the side of a boat to 
keep the oars in place. (E.) Commonly called a thole-pin, though 
the addition of pin is needless. ME. thol, tol. ‘ Thtdle, carte-oynne, 
or td-pyn, Cavilla;’ Prompt. Parv. ‘ TAo/Ze, a cartpynne ; Pals- 
grave. A.S. ped ; ‘ .Scalmus, Corpus gloss., 1820 (8th cenL)-|- 
Dn. dol, ‘ a thowl ; ’ Scwel ; Icel. Pollr, a fir-tree, a young fir, also 
a tree in general, as askpollr, ash-tree, iUm-pdlr, elm-tree; also a 
wooden peg, the thole of a row-boat. Cf. Icel. /oZ/ (gen. P^lar), 
a young fir-tree ; Dan. tol, a stopple, stopper, thole, pin ; Swed. tall, 
a pine-tree ; Swed. dial, till, the same (Rietz) ; Swed. tuU, a thole. 
And ef. Norweg. tall, toll, a fir-tree, esp. a young fir-tree ; toll, 
a thole (Aasen). 0 . Tent, base *thul-, weak grade allied to *pal-, 
as in pal-lar, gen. of Icel./ti/Z (.above) ; and perhaps to *thel-; see 
Thill. Der. thole-pin. 

THOLE (2), to endure, suffer. (E.) In Levins. Obsolete in 
books, but a good word ; it still occurs in prov. E. * He that has a 
good crop may thole some thistles ; ’ North-Country Proverb, in 
Brocketl. ME. /oZ/>«,/oZtf», Chancer, C. T. 7128 (D 1546). AS. 
hdian, to suffer, endure, tolerate; Grein, ii. 594.+ICCI. /oZn, the same ; 
Dan. taale ; Swed. t&la ; MHG. dolen, doln ; OHG. dolen, whence 
MHG; duld, G. gedtdd, patience ; (Joth. thulan. 0 . All from a 
Teut. base *pul-, weak grade of Idg. ^TKL, to bear ; allied to Skt. 
tul, to lilt, Gk. rXqrai, to suffer ; L. tollere, tolerare ; see further 
under Tolerate. . , 

THONG, n strip or strap of leather. (E.) Spelt thwangue in 
Levins. For thwong ; the w is now lost. ME. Pivong, Wyclif, John, 
i. 27 ; we also find /Hong, Pong, Rob. of Glouc. p. 116, 1 . 2497 * AS. 
pwang \ in shoe-lhong, John, i. 27. The chan;^ from a 

to o before « is common, as io/ig<AS. sang; .s/ro»g<AS. strong. 
-I- Icel. pvengr, a thong, latchet ; esp. of a shoe. From *tkwang, 2nrl 
grade oi Teut. ^thwengan-, to constrain. 'J'he verb from which it is 
1 derived will l>e found under Twinge, q. v. 

THORAX, the chest of the body. (L.-Gk.) A medical term. 
In Philliiis, ed. 1706; Blount gives the adj. thoraehique.'-^L. thorax 
(gen. thdraeis), the breast, chest, a breast-plate. -Gk. Oatpa( (gen. 
dupanos), a breast- plate ; also, the jiart of the body covered by thf 
breast-plate. 0 . The orig. sense is ‘ protector ’ or ‘ defender ; ' tin- 
I Gk. dupoK- answers to Skt. dhdraka-, a trunk or box for keeping 
clothes, lit. a protector or pre.servcr ; .^DHEK, to bear, hold ; see 
l^rm. Der. thoraei-e, from the deel. stem thdrdei^. 

THORN, a spine, sharp woody spine on the stem of a plant, 
spiny plant. (E.) ME. /or«, \\ yclif, Matt, xxvii. 29. AS. Po.n, 
Matt, xxvii. 29.-!- Du. doant\ Icel. pom\ Dan. tjdrn; Swed. iiirne; 
G. dorn ; Goth, thaurnus. And cf. Russ, tern, the black-thorn, 
ternie, thorns ; Polish tarn, a thorn. Also SkL trna-, a grass-blade. 
Tout, type ^thurnuz, m. ; from the liasc THICK — Idg. ^^TER, to 
bore, pierce, so that the sense is ‘ piercer.’ See further under Trito. 
Der. thom-y, cf. AS. Pnrniht, thorny, Voc. 139. 18 ; thorn-less. AIm) 
thorn-back, the name of a fish which h.as spines on its back, MIC. 
Pornebake, Ilavelok, 759. 

THOROUGH, going through and through, complete, entire. 
(E.) It is merely a laicr form of the prep, through, which was 
spelt poru as early ns in Ilavelok, 631, and puruh in the Ancren 
Riwle, p. 92, 1 . J 7. Shak. has thorough as a prep., Merry Wives, iv. 
5. 32, Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. x. 3 (where the folios and 2nd quarto have 
through) ; also as an ndv., * it pierced me thorough,* Pericles, iv. 3. 35 ; 
and even ns an adj., L. L. I,, ii. 235. 'Fhe use of it as an adj. pro- 
bably arose from the use of throughly or thoroughly as an adv. in 
place of the adverbial use of through or thorough. Cf. ‘ the feast was 
/Aro«gikZy ended ; ' Spenser, F. Q. iv. 12. 18. We find /AorowgA as a 
sb., in the sense of ‘ passage,' J. Bradford’s Works, i. 303 (Parker 
Society). The old sense of through is still preserved in thorough-fart, 
i. c. through fare. See f^rough. Der. thorough-ly, thorough-ness ; 
thorough-bred, thorough-going, thorough-paced. Also thorough-bass, 
which prob. means through-bass, the bass being marked throughout 
by figures placed below the notes ; and thorough-fare, i. e. through- 
fare, Cymb. i. a. 1 1, Milton, P. L. x. 393. 

I THORP, THORPE, a village. (E.) Best spelt thorp. In 
Fairiax, tr. of Tasso, b. xii. st. 32. ME. /orp, Chaucer, C. T. 8075 
[ (E 199). A^.porp, ns a place-name, A. S. Chron. an. 963. It means 
a villagc.+Du. dorp, a village; Icel. /or/; Dan. torp, a hamlet; 
Swed. torp, a little form, cottage ; G. dorf\ Goth, faurp, a field, 
Nehem. v. 16. 0 . The Teut. type is *tkurpo-. Allied to Lithuan. 

troba, a building, house. Also to Irish treabk, ‘ a farmed village 
[meaning, I suppose, a village round a farm], a tribe, family, clan ; 
Gad. treahhair, s. pl. (used collectively), houses ; W. tref, a home- 
stead, hamlet, town ; Idg. type *trebo-. Bmgmann, i. { 553. 
THOSE, now used as the pl. of that, but etymologically one of 
the forms of the pl. of this, (E.) See This. 



THOU 

THOU, the second pens, pronoun. (E.) ME. tjwu. AS. dfi.+ 
Icel. /« ; Goth. ; Don., Swcd., and G. ; (lost in Dutch) ; In®** 
and Gael, iu ; W. ti ; Russ, tui ; L. tti; Gk. ow, tw ; Pera. id i 
Palmer's Pers. Diet. col. 152; Skt. tvam (nom. case). Brngmann, 
ii. $ 440. Der. thine, q.v., often shortened to tiy. 

THOUQH, on that condition, even if, notwithstanding. (Scand.) 
It would be better to spell itthogh, in closer accordant with the pro- 
nunciation ; but it seems to hsive become a fashion in K always to 
write ough for ogk, and not to suffer ogh to appear. ME. 
Chaucer, C. T. 727 (A 729) ; the Ellesmere M.S. has tkagh, the 
Camb. MS. has tkow, and the Petworth MS. h.as^oo ; the rest, though, 
thought. [Older six:llings, given by Stratmann, are Jtah, ]Mih,}tah, 
}eeh, J>e),fa),pnuh, ^au, where some of the forms, as 

Peek, Pe-),pei, Pei)h arc from AS. diah, 6ih, Groin, ii. 582.] ITie 
later ME. t1v»gh answers to Icel./o.+Du. dneh, yet, but; Dan. dog\ 
Swed. doc1c\ G. doch, OUG. doh\ Goth, thauh. fi. All from the 
Teut. type *thau-h, in which -h is an enclitic, answering to L. -que, 
Idg. *que. *Thau- is probably related to the Skt. tu, * but.’ In the 
D. and G. doch, the short o is due to loss of emphasis. Dor. 
al~th»wh. q.v. 

THOnQHT, the act or result of thinking, an idea, opinion, 
notion. (E.) Better spelt thoght ; the introduction of u is doe to the 
prevalence of forms with ough. /toght, ^ujt \ the fA. pou^tis 

is in Wyclif, i Cor. iii. 20. AS.psht, also gePoht, as in Luke, ii. 35. 
Lit. ‘ a thing thought of, or thought ujion ; ’ cf. AS. gePoht or pskt, 
pp. of pmran, to think ; Grein, ii. 379. See Think. 4 ‘Icel. potti, 
jMttr, thought ; Jillied to Pflthja, to know, pt. t. >1///, the pp. not 
being used ; G. gc-dacht, cf. gedacht, pp. of denlten, to think ; Goth. 
thuhtns, thought, allied to thugkjan, to seem, and ihagkjan, to think ; 
where thugk- {-thunk-) is the weak grade of thagk- thank-). 
Dor. thought-ful, ME. ^htfvl, Ormulum, 3423; ihought-ful-ly, 
thought-ful-ness ; thought-less, -less-Iy, -less-ttess. 

THOUSAND, ten hundred. (E.) ME./ow-saMi/, Chaucer, C. T. 
1956 (A 1954)- AH. pUsend, Grein, ii. 6ii.+Du. duizend; Icel. 
Pusund ; also piishund, pushuudrad ; Dan. tusind ; Swed. tusen (for 
tusend ) ; G. tausend ; (joth. thasnndi. We also find Lithuan. tuk- 
stantis, a thousand ; Russ, tuisiacha, a thousand. fi. The word is 
not yet explained ; in Icel. pus-hund, the syllable hund — A.S. hund, 
a hundred, and is due to poimlar etymology ; which may, however, 
prove to be correct. See the long discussion of (ioth. thustmdi in 
Schadc, OIIG. Dictionary. It is suggested that the sense was 
‘ great hundred ;* the prefix /«>- being allied to Skt. tavas, strong; 
Sireitberg, § 1 29 ; 5). CT. also OPruss. tusimtons, a thousand. Der. 
ihousand-th, a late word, formed by analogy with four-th, 8cc. ; 
thousand-fnld, Pusendfald, St. Katherine, 2323. 

THOWL, the same as Thole (i), q.v. 

THRALli, a slave. (.Scand.) ME./r/7/, Chaucer, C. T. 12 123 
(C 189). ONorthumb. tfrud, Mark, x. 44; not an A.S. word, but 
borrowed from Norse. « Icel. a thrall, serf, slave; Dan. /ror/ ; 
Swed. trdl. Teut. type *ihrnhiIoz, ni. (base *thruh -) ; and allied 
to OIIG. drigil, dregil, a slave, a thrall; lit. ‘ a runner,’ i.e. one 
who runs on messages. Formetl from the Teut. base TI I REG, to 
run, whence also CJoth. thragjan, A.S. Prdgan, to run. Cf. A.S. 
Prng, prah, a running, course. Further connexions uncertain; 
pcihaps allied to L. trahere, to draw, or to Celto-I^ vertraga, 
a greyhound ; see Feuterer. The Gk. Tpix~*iv, to run, is of un- 
certain origin. Der. thral-dom, ME. /ra/t/nm, Layamon, 29156; 
from Icel. /r<eZ</»mr, thraldom ; the Icel. suffix -domr being the same 
.as the AS. siiflix -dnm. 

THRASH, THRHBH, to beat out grain from the straw. (E.) 
The spelling with e is the older. MIC. Chaucer, 
G. T. 538 (A 536). Vox Perschen, by metathesis of r. AS.perscan, 
pirscan, Grein, ii. 581. A strong verb, pt. t. p<grsc, pp. Porscen. 
The ME. pp. proseheu occurs in the Ormulum, 1 . 1530; and 
idrosschen in the Ancren Riwle, p. 186, 1 . i 8 . 4 >MDu. dersehen 
(Hexham); Du. dorsehen ; Icel.prtskja ; D&n. tarske; Swed. /rosita ; 
G. drtschen ; Goth, thriskan, pt. t thrask, pp. thrustans. All 

from ’Pciil. type *thresian-, pt. t. *thraih, pp, *thrushanoz ; to beat 
noisily. Allied to Lithuan. tarszhiti, to rattle, clap ; trasziM, to 
rattle, make a cracking noise ; Russ. treskat[e), to burst, crack, 
crackle, tresk', a crash. From an Idg. base *tresk-, to crack, burst, 
crackle ; then to strike, thrash. Fick cites O.Slavonic trosha, LaU 
* fulmen ; ’ which suggests the rattling of thunder ; whence, perhaps, 
the noise of the flail. Der. thrash-er or thresh-er, ME. Preschare, 
Prompt. Parv. ; thrash-ing or thresh-ing ; thrashing-foor or thrtsh- 
in g- door, Ruth, iii. 2. Also thresh-old, q.v. 

THBASOZnCAli, vain-glorious. (L. — Gk.) In Shak. L. L. L. 
V. I. 14; As You Like It, v. 2. 34. A coined word, ns if with 
suffix -al (L. -fUis) from a L. adj. *ThraitoHieus ; but the adj. really 
in use was Thrasonidnus, whence MF. Thrasonun, * boasting, 'Thraso- 
like ; ' Cot. Formed, with suffix •cut (or •anus), from Thrasoni^, 
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decl. stem of Thraso, the name of a bragging soldier in Terence’ s 
Eunnehus. Evidently coined from Gk. Bpao-vs, bold, spirited.— 
i^DHERS, to be bold ; cf. .Skt. dharsha-, arrogance, dhgsh, to be 
bold ; see Dare (i). 

THRAVH, a number of sheaves of wheaf. (Scand.) See Nares. 
Generally 1 2 or 24 sheaves. The pi. threavet » clusters or handfuls 
of rushes, is in Chapman, Gent. Usher, ii. i (Bassiolo). ME. prasu, 
prnte, P. Plowman, B. xvi. 55. The late A.S. pi. preuts occurs in 
Birch, Cart. Saxon, iii. 367. — Icel. prefi, a thrave, number of 
sheaves; Dan. trove, a score of sheaves; Swed. trafiie, a pile of 
w'ood. Cf. Swed. dial, trove, a thrave ; tra/ve, 24 or 30 sheaves in 
a shock (F. Moller) ; NFries. trov. 

THRHAD, a thin twisted line or cord, filament. (E.) ME. 
preed, hred, Chaucer, C. T. 14393 (B 3665). The e was once long ; 
the Ellesmere and Hengwrt MSS. have the spelling threed. AS. 
Priid, a thread ; A^Ilfred, tr. of Boethius, c. xxix. § 1 (b. iii. pr. 5). 
Lit. ‘that which is twisted.’— AS. /nrwon, to twist, also to throw; 
see Throw. 4*110. draad, thread ; cf. droaijen, to twist, turn ; Icel. 
Prndr; Dan. traad; Swed. trad-, G. drakt, drnth, wire, thread; 
OIIG. drat, wire. Teut. type *prSt‘duz ; cf. Gk. TpUj-ats, a boring 
through, a hole. Der. thread, verb, Rich. II, v. 5. 17; thread-y, 
i.e. thread-like. Also thread-hare, $0 bare that the component 
threads of the garment c.an be traced, MV..PredlMir (Preedbare in the 
Hengwrt MS.), Chaucer, C. * 1 '. 262 (A 260). Doublet, /Arid. 
THIUBAT, a menace. (E.) ME./rr/; the dat.prete occurs m 
The Owl and Nightingale, 1 . 58 ; hence the verb Preten, Chancer, 
Legend of Good Women, 754 ; also the verb/re/p««i, Wyclif, Mark, 

i. 25. [The latter is mod. E. threaten.'] AS. hreat, (1) a crowd, 
crush, or throng of jieoplc, which is the usual meaning, Grein, ii. 
598 ; also (2) a great pressure, calamity, trouble, and hence, a threat, 
rebuke, Grein, ii. 598, 1. 1. The orig. sense w.as a push ns of a crowd, 
hence pressure put upon any one. Cf. AS.preat, pt. t. of the strong 
verb preotan, appearing only in the impersonal comp, dpreotan, to 
afllict, vex, lit. to press extremely, urge. 4 Icel. /^o/a, pt. t. /rail/, pp. 
Protinn, to fail, lack, come short ; used impersonally. (The orig. 
sense was perhaps to urge, trouble, whence the sb./rfl«/, a hard task, 
struggle) ; (ioth. thriutan, only in the comp, usthriutan, to use de- 
spitetully, trouble, vex greatly; OIIG. driozan, in the comp. 
ardriozan, MHG. erdriezen, impers. verb, to tire, vex ; also appearing 
in G. verdriessen (pt. t. verdross), to vex, trouble. ^. Hence AS. 
Print, a crush, 'I'eut. type *ihrautoz, m., is from Teut. *tkraut, 2nd 
grade of *lhrcufan-, to crowd. Allied to L. trudere, to push, shove, 
crowd, urge, press upon (cf. trudis, a pole to push with) ; also to 
Russ. trudit{e), to make a m.an work, to trouble, disturb, vex. 
(^TREUD, to push, urge.) Der. threat, verb, K. John, iii. i. 347, 
ME. preten (as above), AS. Preatian (weak verb), Grein, ii. 598; 
also threat-en, ME./rr/«if/i (as above), AS. Preatnian ; threat-en-ing, 
threat-en-ing-ly. From the same base, abs-truse, de-trude, ex-trude, 
in-trude, oit-trude, pro-tntde. Cf. thrust. 

THBHH, two and one. (E.) ME. /re, Wyclif, Matt, xviii. 20. 
AS./ren, Matt, xviii. 20; other forms Pr\o, pr\,pry, Grein, ii. 599. 
4Du. drie', Icel. /rir (fem./iyVir, nent./r/ii) ; Dan. tre ; Swed. tre ; 
(^oth. threis; G. drri.4 Irish, (lael., and W. tri ; Russ, tri ; L. tree, 
neut. trio ; Gk. rpus, neut. rpia ; Lithuan. trys (stem tri-) ; Skt. 
inasc. nom. jd. trayas. Idg. inasc. nom. pi. *treyes. Brugmann, 

ii. § 167. Der. three-fold, AS. Prifeald, priefeald, AClfred, tr. of 
Boethius, c. xxxiii. $ 4 (b. iii. met. 9) ; threescore, Much Ado, i. 
I. 201 ; also thri-ce, q. v. ; and see thir-d, thir-teen, thir-ty. From 
the same source are tri-ad, tri-angle, tri-nity, tri-pos, &c. See Tri-. 
Also tierce, terc-el, ter-t-ian, ter-t-i-ar-y. 

THHENODYp a lament, song of lamentation. (Gk.) Shak. 
even ventures upon threne, Phoenix, 1 . 49. Blount's Gloss., ed. 1674, 
has both threne and threnody. Englished from Gk. OfnjyqiSia, a 
lamenting. — Gk. 0/>qv-os, a wailing, lamenting, sound of wailing, 
funeral dirge (cf. Spi-o/iai, I cry aloud); and qiSq, an ode, from 
dfilkiv, to sing. See Drone (i) and Ode. 

THI^SH, the same as Thrash, q.v. 

: T HB EBHOIiD, a piece of wood or stone under the door or at 
the entrance of a house. (£.) The wonl is to be divided thresh-old, 
where -old was (by popular etymology) supposed to stand for wold 
(wood). (Shak. has old - wold, K. Lear, iii. 4. 1 25.) ME. freshwold, 
Jreswold, (Chaucer, C. T. 3482 ; presshewold, P, Plowman, B. v, 357 ; 
Priswald, Voc. 667. 14. AS. Per scold, Deut. vi. 9 (where the w does 
not appear; later toxm Perscwald, as in * Limen, /erseien/i/ ; ’ Voc. 
280. 15. Supposed to mean ‘the piece of wood which is beaten ’ 
by the feet of those who enter the house, the thrash-uutoJ. — AS. 
Persc-an, to thresh, thrash ; and wald, weald, a wood, hence a piece 
of wood. p. But this was a popular etymology; King Alfred 
has persetdd simply ; tr. of Gregory’s Pastoral Care, p. 77 f ^a. 
This form represents Teut. *presko-6lo- (Sievers) ; cf. DHCi. drisc- 
d-jli, a threshold. Here *^r«Ao- is from Teut. *preskan-, to thrash ; 
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but -A/o- represents the Iclg. suffix -/ro-. See my Principles of En|;. 
Etymology, i. § 2»S (&). The \c^\. ^eskjoldr, a threshold, is sjiclt 
in various ways ; cf. Swed. trbskel. 

THBICEI, three times. (E.) The final -ce i& for s ; it is a mere 
rievice fur showing that the final sound is voiceless, i. e. sounded as 
A and not as z. So also the pi. of mous(e) is written mice ; &c. 
Thrice stands for /Am, contracted form of ME. pries or Pryes, a word 
which was formerly dissyllabic : * Ami Pryes with liir speres clater* 
inge,* Chaucer, C. T. 3956 (A 2954). fi. Again, prie-s was 
formed (with adverbial suffix -s, orig. the suffix of the gen. case) from 
an older form Prie, also dissyllabic ; the words on-ce, twUee originating 
in a similar manner. The form Prie is in Layamon, 1 7432, earlier 
text ; and pries in the same, 26066, later text. — A.S. Priwn, thrice, 
Exod. xxiii. 14; Grein, ii. 601. — AS. ; 9 ri, three. See Three. 
THRU), a thread. (E.) In l^ryden. Hind and P.iiither, iii. 27.S. 
The same as Thread, q. v. Der. /AriVf, verb, Drydcn, Palamon and 
Arcitc, 1 . 495. 

THRIFT, frugality. (Scand.) ME. ^n//, Chaucer, C.T. 16893. 
i-lcel./n//, thrift, where the / is added to the stem; wc also find 
prif, thriving condition, prosjjerity. — Icel.^n/-, weak grade, a.s seen 
in/riAinn, pp. of /rf/o, only used in the reflex. /rz/usit, to thrive; 
see Thrive. Cf. Dan. triihelsey pros|jerity, with a different suffix. 
The suffix •/ is from the Idg. suffix -to-. Cf. 
thrux, thirii, to pierce. (E.) Spenser uses thrill in the 
unmetaphorical sense, to pierce with an arrow ; F. Q. iii. 5. 20, iv. 7. 
31 ; hence the meta]djorical use, as in I*'. Q. iv. 1. 49. TUrl is an 
older spelling of the same u ord. * Thyrlyn, ihryllyn, or ]iecrcyn, 
Penetro, terehro, perforo ; ’ J'ruinpt. Parv. M E. pirlen, Chaucer, 

C. T. 2712 (A 2710); prullen, Trevis.!, tr. of lligdeit, i. 339; 
Purlen, Ancren Riwle, ]i. 392, 1 . 24. A^.pyrlian, to pierce through, 
spelt pirlian, Exod. xxi. 6, Levit. xxv. 10. Again, Pyrlian is a 
shorter form for Pyrelian ; wc find tlie sb. Pyrel-ung^ a piercing, in 
.Alfred, tr. of (iregory’s Past. Care, c. xxi, ed. Sweet, !>. 153, last 
line, and the verb durh-dyrelian, to pierce through (through-thirl\ 
two lines further on. 'I'he yerh Pyreliau is a causal verb, from the 
»h.pprelf a hole (caused by boring), yElfred, tr. of lloethius, c. xxxiv. 

$ II (b. iii. pr. u). p. Lastly, /fre/ is also found as an adj., 
with the sense of bored or pierced. ‘ Gif monnes ])eoh hits pprel* 
(various reading/yr/)aiif a man's thigh be pierced ; Lawsof AClfred, 

$ 62, in I'liorpc, Ancient l.aws, i. 96. This is eiiuivalerit to the 
cognate MUG. durchel, pierced, an adj. derived from durck, prep., 
through; similarly, AS. Pprel stands for *Pyrhel (from ^purk 4 l-)^ 
derived (with the usual vowcUchangc from u to y) from AS. Purk^ 
through. y VVe thus see that AH.pprl meant * going through,* 
and hence, ' a hole *, ' whence the verb was formed. Sec ^mrough. 
Cf. Irish tar, through. ^ 'J'lie Du. drillen is from dril (MDu. 
drille)j a hole; and drille must have been a derivative from the old 
form of Du. door, through; cf. GSaxon ihurh, through. Der. 
thrill, sb., a late word ; thrill-ing, pres. part, as adj. Also nos-tril, q. v. 
Double t, dri ll (from I)utch). 

THRIVE, to prosper, flourish, be successful. (.Scand.) MIC. 
priuen (with Chaucer, (\ T. 3677 (A 3675); llavclok, 280; 

Ormulum, 10868. A strong verb; pt. i. pm/, Ormulum, 3182, 
Prof, Rob. of Glouc. p. 11,1. 240; pp. priuen, mm Icel. Pri/a, to clutch, 
grasp, grip, seize ; hence pri/a.s/e (with suffixed -sim^sik, self), lit. to 
seize for oneself, to thrive. [It is suggested in tlie Icel. Did. that 
Prifask is not connected with/rz/lri, but the transition from * seizing 
to oneself * to ‘ thriving ’ is easy, and, as both are strong verbs, 
conjugated alike, it is hardly possible to sejiarate them. C'f. Norw. 
triva, to seize, trivast, to thrive ; and Widegren has Swed. trifven, 
thrifty, active, diligent, coinciding with the Icel. op, hrijinn, from 
Prlfa ; and even Icel. Pri^nn also means ‘ thrifty.*] Tlie pt. t. is 
Preif, and the pp. prijinn ; hence the sb. prif, pros]ierity, and K. 

Don. trives, reflex, verb, to thrive ; whence trivelse, pros- 
perity ; Swed. tri/vas, reflex, verb, to thrive ; cf. trefnad, prosperity. 
Der. thriv-ing-ly i tkrif-t, thrif-ty, ME. Chancer, C. T. 
*3905 (H nfis) ; thrift‘i-ly, thri/t-i-ness ; thrift-less, thri/t-less-Iy, 
thrift-less, -ness. 

THROAT, the forepart of the neck with the gullet and wind- 
pipe, the gulleE (E.) ME. Prote, Ancren Riwle, p. 216, 1 . 4. AS. 
proie, throat, Aiilfred, tr. of Boethius, c. xxii, § i (bk. iiL pr. 1) ; also 
protu, prota; ‘Guttur, irotu,' Voc. 137. 41 ; uttur, /ro/a,* id. 
.306. X3.i^OHG. drozzo,MllG. drozz«, the throat ; whence G. drossel, 
throat, throttle. p. Referred in Ettuiiiller to AS. preotan (pp. 
Proten), to prew ; a verb treated of s.v. Threat. But it is more 
likely that an initial .v has been lost, and that AH. prote is allied to 
Du. strot, the throat, MDu. stroot, strot, *thc throat or the gullet,’ 
Hexham, streote, *the weseu [weasand] or the wind-pipe,’ id. So 
also OFries. $tr(dbolla»»AS. protholla, the gullet or windpi])e; and 
cf. Ital. strtaza, the gullet, a word of Tout, origin. W'e must theie- 
fore refer it to a Teut. base *strttt- ; and a connexion with E. strut 


is possible. The reference may be to the ‘prominence* or swelling 
in the throat below the chin. Cf. Icel. /rori, a swelling ; frtSdna, to 
swell. See Thropple. Der. throti-le, the wind-pipe, dimin. of 
throat; thrott-le, verb, to press on the windpipe^ ME. ProUen, 
Destruction of Troy, 12752. Also thropfle, q.v. 

THROB, to beat forcibly, as the heart. (E.) ME. prtMen, rare. 
‘ With Probbant herte ’ « with throbbing heart ; P. Plowman, A. xii. 
48. I'he word must be cither £. or Scand., as it begins with/; but 
it appears neither in AS. nor in the Scand. languages. We must call 
it E. p. Allied to Russ. trepet{e), palpitation, throbbing, trembling, 
fear ; trepetat{e), to throb, palpitate with joy ; and prob. totrepattj), 
to beat hem]>, also to knock softly. Also to L. tre^dus; see 
Trepidation. Dor. sb., Spenser, Shep. Kal. May, 208. 
THROE, pang, pain, agony. (Scand.) MJ*I. Prone. ‘ Throne, 
Ernmpna;' Prompt. Parv. And see pranes, pi., pangs, O. Eng. 
Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. 181, 1 . 2.-Icel. /rd, a throe, pang, long- 
ing; Norw. traa, longing, traa, to long for; MSwed. trd, longing, 
tri, to long for, to pine aw'ay (Swed. trdna). Cf. OllG. drifa, burden, 
suflering, druoen, drain, to suffer ; AS. Pronian, to suffer. Base 
*thraw-, from Idg. root *treu\ cf. L. tnix, fierce. See TrUOUlent. 
Cf. also I cel. P reyja, endurance, Preyja, to long for. 

THROINJfS, a royal scat, chair of state. (F.— I.. — Gk.) Now 
conformed to the Gk. s]>clling. ME. trofie, Wyclif, Matt. v. 34.— 
OF. trane (1.3th cent.), spelt throne in Cot.; mod. F. trvne.^f., 
tkronum, acc. of thronus, Matt. v. 34. — Gk. fipupos, a seat, chair ; lit. 
a su]>port. — ^DIIICR, to hold, supjiurt ; whence also Gk. Opavos, a 
bench, Ion. ttpiivvs, a stool. 

THjELOHQ, a great crowd of people. (E.) ME. Prong, Allit. 
Poems, ed. Morris, B. 135 \Prang, l‘ri^e of Conscience, 4704. AS. 
ge-Prang, a throng, (jrein, i. 473; where the common prefix ge- 
makes no difference. — AS. Prang, 2n(l grade of the strung vb. pringan, 
to crowd, to press (pp./rt/n^en), Mark, v. 24.^-Du. drang, a crowd, 
from dringen, to crowd ; Icel. priing, a throng ; G. drang, a throng, 
from drang, 2nd grade of dringen (pp. drungen), to crowd, press. 
Cf. Dan. irang, Swed. tring, adj,, pressed close, tight, prov. E. 
throng, adj., busy ; Goth, threihan (pp. thraihans), to throng, press 
round (for ^thrinhan). p. All from the Teut. strong verb *threnxan-, 
to throng, from Idg, root *trenk; whence l.ithuan. trenili, to jolt, to 
push, tranksmas, a tumult; and even L. truncus, maimed, mutilated. 
Brugmann, i. $ 144 (i). Dor. throng, verb, ME. /rongen, Morle 
Arthure, ed. Brock, 3755. 

THROPPLE, iHkAPPLE, the wind-pipe. (E.) Spell 
thrapple by Johnson, who gives it as a Lowland Sc. word ; better 
thropple, sec Halliwell and Jamieson, llalliwell gives also thropple, 
to tlirottle; a derived sense. Thropple is usually said to lx: a 
corruption of AS. protholla, the wind-pipe, also the gullet ; wliich 
requires rather violent treatment to reduce it to the required form. 
The AS. Protholla survived for a long time; Palsgrave gives: 

* Throtegole or throtebole, neu de la gorge, gosier.’ The usual sense 
of A.S. holla is ‘ bowl ;* see Throat and Bowl (2), Bole. 

THROSTLE, the song-thrush. (E.) ME prustel, Chaucer, 
C. T. 13703 (B 1963). * Mavis* is glossed by ‘ a throslel-kok ’ in 
Walter de Bibbeswortb; W' right’s Voc. i. 164, 1 . 1. AS. prostle; 

* McJvXa, prostle* Voc. 286. 20 ; spelt prosle (by loss of 0 >k 1 - 25. 

•fMIIG. trostel. Teut. ty]x; *thrustld, fern.; Idg. type *t 9 rzd-la, f. 
Allied to L. turdus, a thrush ; also to lecl./r 5 s/r (gen. /ras/ar), Swed. 
and Norw. trust, a thrush (from *prast, 2nd grade of a Teut. root 
*prest); cf. OPruss. tresde, a thrush. Also, with initial i, Lith. 
strazdas, m., strazda, f., a thrush. See further under Thruih (1). 
Throstle has a vari.’inl throshel, ME. thrusshil, Prompt. Parv. Brug- 
xnann, i. §$ 818 (2), 882. 

THROTTLE, the wind-]>ipc. (£.) See Throat. 
THROUGH, from beginning to end, from one side to the other, 
from end to eniL (E.) For tlte form thorough, see Thorough. 
ME. purn, puruh, Ancren Riwle, p. 9a, 11 . la, 17. Other forms are 
P«rw, purch, Purgh, Pom, Poruh, Pont, &c. ; see Stratmann. 
Also/r»A, Reliquise Autiqus, i. 102, by metathesis of r ; and hence 
mod. E. through. AS./wrA, prep, and adv., through, Grcin, ii. 607, 
610; GNoithumb. /rrA, Matt, xxvii. 18 (Lindisfame MS.).>fDu. 
door; G. durch, OHG. durh, duruh. Teut. type *purh. Allied to 
Goth, thairh (for *perh), through. p. The Goth, thairko, a hole, 
is prob. connected with thairh ; and the AS. PpreL a hole, is a 
derivative from ^urh, through; as shown under Thrill. The 
fundamental notion is that of boring or piercing; and we may 
refer through to the <^TER, to bore, as in L. terere, to bore, Gk. 
rtipeiv (for ^rip-ytiv^. See Trite. Cf. through with Irish tar, 
bc>ond, over, through, tri, through, fair, beyond; L. ir-ans, across; 
Skt. tiras, through, over. Brugmann, i. § 537. Der. through-ly, 
thoroughly (sec Thorough) ; through-out, ME. puruhut, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 313 , 1 . 23, with which cf. G. durckaus, a similar compound. 
And see Throw. 
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THROW, to cast, to hurl. (E.) One scnM of the word was to 
twist or wind silk or thread ; hence throwster ^ a silk-winder ; ‘ Throw- 
start devideresse de soye ; ’ Palsgrave. The orig. sense was to turn, 
twist, whirl ; hence a turner’s lathe is still called a throw (llalliwell). 
ME.^ro««;i,pt. \..}reWt P. Plowman, B. xx. 163 ; pp./rotem, Wyclif, 
Matt. xiv. 24 (earlier version), now contracted to thrown. AS.^rdwaut 
to twist, whirl, hurl ; pt. t. /reow, pp. prdwen ; a verb which, strangely 
enough, is rare. ‘ Contorqueo, ic samod ]>rawet i. c. I twist together, 
occurs in iElfric’s Grammar, e<l. Zupitza, p. *6* The pt. t. 

/reoie^ turned itself, occurs in iElfric's Homilies, ii. 510, 1 . 8. ^ I.eo 
quotes, from various gloasaries: *ge-^rdwan, torquere; d-^rdwant 
crisparc ; ed~^rdwan^\o twist double ; /rataing-spinl, a throwing (or 
winding) spindle.’ The orig, sense is still preserved in the derived 
word /Ar«ad.3.that which is twisted, Allied to G. drehen, OlIG. 
drujant to turn, whirl, Du. draaijen, to turn, twist, whirl; all from 
Tent, base */rrf-*ldg. base */re-, as in (ik. T/17-Tos, bored through, 
Tprj-ita, a hole, rpt^-aca, fut. of rt-rpaivHV, to bore through. The 
grade *ter occurs in L. ler-ertt Gk. riipeiv (for *T«p-y«iv), to liore. 
(^TER). Der. throw, sb., throw-er ; and see threa-d. 

THRUM (1), the tufted end of a weaver’s thread; coarse yani. 
(E.) See Thrum in Nares. In Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr, v. 291. ME. 
}rum. ‘ Thrumm, of a clothe, Filamen ; ’ Prompt. Parv. ‘ Hoc 
licium, a throm;* Voc. 728. 17. AS. /rww, founef in tuuge-^rum, a 
ligament of the tongue ; A. S. Lcechdoms, i. p. Ixxiv. 1 . 9 ; p. Ixx. 
1 . 9. Allied to Icel. Promr (gen. /rnmar), the edge, verge, brim of 
a thing (hence the rough edge of a web) ; Norweg. tram, tram, 
trumm, edge, brim (Aasen); Swed. dial, tromm, trumm, trom, a 
stump, the end of a log (Riclz) ; MDu. drum, or drom-garen [thrum- 
yam], ‘ thred on the shittle of a weaver ; ’ Hexham ; Du. dretwi ; G. 
trumm, end, thrum, stump of a tree. p. Allied lo Gk. rep-jut, 
end, L. ter-minus, end, limit ; see Term. Dor. thrumm-ed. Merry 
Wives, iv. 2. 80. 

THRUM (2), to strum, play noisy music. (Scand.) ‘ This single 
thrumming of a fiddle;’ JJeaum. and Fletcher, Woman’s Prize, i. 1 
(Jaques). — Icel./rwwfl, to rattle, to thunder; cf. ^rymr, an alarm, a 
noise ; Dan. tromme, a drum ; Swed. trumma, to beat, to drum. See 
Trumpet and Drum. 

THRUSH (1), a small singing-bird. (E.) ME. /rusch. * Bojie 
Jie hrusche and Jte ’ * both the thrush and throstle. Will, of 

Paferne, 820. AS. /rysee, spelt iry.ssce in Voc. 286. 23; /risce, id. 
260. 30.+OIIG. drosca,tL thrush; whence G. drossel. The 

AS. word answers to the Teut. type *thruskjm-, f. Allied lo 
Throstle, tp v. 

THRUSH (2), a diseasemarked by small ulcerations in the month. 
(Scand.) * Thrush, a disease in the mouth, esp. of young children ;’ 
Phillips, ed. 1706. The form shows that the word is English or 
Norse, as it begins with ih. F'rom ONorse */rM.silrr, thrush ; whence 
MDan. torsk, Dan. tr'nsie, the thrush on the tongue, Swed. tor-sit, 
.Swed. dial, trash (Rietz) ; Norw. trausk, trosh, trash, tlirush (Ross). 
Prob. the same as Norw. traush, variant ol fraush, f rash, a frog; 
/rash, the thrash. In the same way, Gk. fUrpaxos and L. rana 
meant (1) a frog, (2) a disease of the tongue (Falk). 

THRUST, to push forcibly. (.Scand.) ME. Prusten, but more 
commonly /r/s/en, as in llavclok, 2019, and sometimes presten, as in 
Chaucer, C. T. 2614 (A 2612). The form thrust is properly of 
Scand. origin. — Icel. prysta, to thrust, comjiress, press, force, com- 
|iel ; Norw. trysta, to thrust. The Teut. base is *prust, perha])K for 
*Prut-st ; prob. allied to Icel. praut, a struggle, and to I., trud-ere, 
to thrust, to push. Sec Threat. Der. thrust, sb., Oth. v. i. 24. 
THUD, a dull sound resulting from a blow. (E.) In Bums, Battle 
of SlierifTmuir, 1 . 8. Also used by G. Douglas and others (Jamie- 
son); and see Notes and Queries, 4S. i. 34, 115, 163, 231, 275. 
Allied to AS. Pyddan, to strike, thrust, push. 

THUG, an assassin. (Hindustani.) Modern. — Hind. 

(with cerebral th), a cheat, knave, imposter, a roblKT who stniiigles 
travellers; Mariitlii t^ah, /hag, the .same; 11 . II. Wilson, Gloss, of 
Indian Terms ; p. 517. Aiid see Yule. 

THUMB, the short, thick finger of the hand. (10.) ME. hamhe. 
Chancer, C. T. 565 (A 563) ; formed with excrescent h (alter m) 
from the earlier pume, Ancren Riwle, p. 18, 1 . 14. AS. Puma, the 
thumb; ‘ Pollex, Voc. 40. 22.+Da. duim; Swed. tumme; 
OHG. dumo, G. daumen. Cf. Icel. pumall, the thumb of a glove; 
Dan, tommel-finger, thumb. fi. Tent, type *thu-moa-, m., thumb* 
lit. ‘the thich finger;’ Fick, iii. 135. From Teut. base THEU« 
VTEU, to swell, grow large ; see Tumid. Cf. Tul^r. Der. 
thumb-hin, a dimin. of thumb, but used as equivalent to thumbscrew, 
an instrument oftortnre for compressing the thumb (Webster) ;/Awm6- 
r ing, I H en. IV, ii. 4. 365 ; also thimh-le, q. v. 

THUMRDCM, perfection. (Heb.) We have vrim andthummim, 
Exod. xxviii. 30, Ezra, ii. 63, &c. The literal sense of these difficult 
words i^, probably, ‘fires (or lights) and ])erfections,’ but the Heb. 


pi. need not be exactly kept to in English ; ‘ light and perfection ’ 
would probably be the best E. equivalent ; Smith, Diet, of the Bible. 
— Heb. tummim, pi. of tdm, perfection, truth (with initial /e«). — Ileb. 
root tdmam, to be perfect. See Urim. 

THUMP, to beat heavily. (E.) In Rich. HI, v. 3. 334; and in 
Si>enscr, ¥. Q. vi. 2. lo. ‘Thomp! thompl' Bale, Kynge Johan, 

р. 53 (C. S.). An imitative word ; from the sound of a mow. Cf. 
EFries. dump, a thump ; also Icel. dumpa, to thump, Swed. dial. 
dampa, to thump, dum^, to make a noise. Of imitative origin. 
Der. thump, sb., thump-er. 

THUNDER, the loud noise accompanying lightning. (E.) For 
thuner ; the d after n is excrescent. ME. poner, Iwain and Gawain, 
1 . 370, in Ritson, Met. Romances, i. 16; more commonly Ponder or 
Punder, Chaucer, C. T. 494, O314 (A 492, D 732). AS. pwior, 
thunder, Grein, ii. 606. Allied to AS. punian, to rattle, thunder ; 
Grcin, ii. 606. Cf. AS. gepun, a loud noise, in a gloss (Bosworth). 
+Du. dander ; Icel./orr tfor P-tnr), Thor, the god of thunder; with 
which cf. Dan. torden, Swed. tord'dn, thunder; G. donner, OHG. 
thonar, thunder. p. All from Tent base *ihun-, to thunder (Fick, 
iii. i3o).=-Idg. */««-. We have further allied words in 1 .. tanare, to 
thunder, tonitru, thunder, Hkt. tan, to sound ; from Idg. .^TEN, to 
sound, by-form of ^STEN, to thunder, make a noise, apjicaring in 
Skt. S//1M, to sound, sigh, thunder, stanita-, thunder, stanana-, sound, 
groaning, Gk. ariv-uv, to groan, Lithuan. steneti, to groan, Russ. 
stenat(e), stonat(e), to groan, moan ; see Stun and Stentor. Der. 
thunder, verb, AS. Punrian, Grein; thunder-bolt. Temp. ii. 2. 38 (see 
Bolt); thunderstane, J. Cks. i. 3. 49; thunderstroke. Temp. ii. l. 
204; thunderstruck, Milton, P. I., vi. 858; thunder-ous, id. r. L. x. 
702; thunder-er, id. P. ],. vi. 491. Also Thurs-day, q. v. See 
Brtigmanti, i. $ 818(2). 

THU RI BIiE, a censer for burning frankincense. (!• — Gk.) ‘ A 
pot of manna, or thurible Bp. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, b. ii. 

с. 2 (R.). J'hillips, ed. 1706, has only the L. form thuribtdum. 
Englished from L. thuribulum, also sjxilt turibulum, a vessel for hold- 
ing frankincense.- L. thuri-, tari-, dccl. stem of thus or tus, frankin- 
cense; with suffix -bulum, as in fundidtulum {tTom fundere). This 
sb. thus is not a true I., word, but borrowed from Gk. 0 v- 6 s, incense. 
— Gk. $v-etv, to offer part of a meal to the gods, by burning it, to 
sacrifice. Cf. Skt. dhuma-, smoke; I., fumus, smoke, which is the 
native L. word from the same root as (Jk. 0 v 6 s. — ^DH ICU, to shake, 
blow, fan a flame. See Pume. Der. (from L. thuri-), thuri-fer, 
one who carries incense; where the suffix -/er— bearing, from ferre, 
to bear. From the same root as thyme and/urne. 

THURSDAY, the fifth day of the week. (Scand.) The day of 
the god of thunder, the Scand. Thar. ME. Purs-dei, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 40, 1 . 7 ; /orvrffiy, /orrsf/ny, /wridny, P. I’lowman, B. xvi. 140, and 
fiMitiintcs; (spelt Punres-dai, Layamon, 13929). — A.S. Pures dag, 
Thursday. — AS. pares, gen. of P&r, Thor ; and dag, day. Borrowed 
from Icel. prirs-dagr, Thursday ; from Purs, gen. case of pdrr, Thor, 
thunder; dagr, a day. So also are compounded Du. Donderdag, 
Swed. and Dan. Torsdag, G. Dannerstag and the (native) A.S.^««r« 
dag. All are translations of L. dies /okis, Jupiter's day. See Sweet, 
Hist. E. Sounds, $ 378. And see Thunder. 

THUS, in this manner. (E.) ME. thus. Chancer, C. T. 1880 
(A 1878). AS. Ous, thus, so, Grein, it. 61 i. 4 . 0 Fries. and OSax. 
thus, thus ; Du. dus. Of obscure origin ; prob. allied to That ; and 
perhaps to This. 

THWACK, WHACK, to beat severely. (E.) In Levins, and 
in Shak. Cor. iv. 5. 189. ‘If it be a thwack* [blow]; Bcaum. and 
Fletcher, Nice Valour, iii. 2 (Lapet). Tnsser has thwack as a verb; 
Husbandry, $ 18, st. 3 fE. D.S.). Prob. of imitative origin. Cf. 
Icel. pjokka, to thwack, thump ; PJaka, the same ; prov. G. wackeln, 
to cudgel, p. For the change from thwack to whack, see Whittle. 
^ It does not agree, in form or sense, with ME. thakken, to stroke, 
as in: ‘When Nicholas had doon thus euery del. And thakked her 
about the Icndes wel ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 3304 ; AS. paccian, to stroke, 
said of stroking a horse; iElfrcd, tr. of Gregory’s Past. Care, c. 41, 
ed. Sweet, p. 303, 1 . 10. 

TH WAITE, a clearing. (Scand.) Common in place-names, in 
Cumberland, as in Ksthwaite, I.egber/Au>ai 7 e, &c. ; see Taylor’s 
VTords and Places, c. 8; Gent. Maga. Nov. 1856, p. 530. In N. 
and Q. 3 S. x. (iS, an example of thwayt is given, as occurring in the 
16th century. — Icel. /v«V, a paddock, &c., orig. a ‘cutting,^ i. e. a 
clearing in a wood. As if from *pveit, 2nd grade of a strong verb 
*Pv\ta, to cut ; not found, but the same wonl ns AS. Pwitan, to cut; 
for which see Whittle (1). Cf. Norw. tveit, a cut, also a small 
clear space (Aasen) ; prov. Sw. tveit, a chip, -tveta, a suffix in place- 
na mes (R ietz) ; Dan. dial. tved. And see Doit. 

THWART, transversely, transverse. (Scand.) Properly an adv., 
as used by Sfienser : ‘ Yet whether thwart or flatly it did lyle' [light, 
alight]; F'. Q. vi. 6. 30. He also has it as a prep.: * thwart her 
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horse ’•» across her horse, F. Q. iii. 7. 43. The ME. use shows 
clearly that the word was used adverbially, esp. in certain phrases, 
and then as an adj. ; the verbal use was the latest of all. 

/wart. * Andclong, nouht outr-/wert ' endlong, not across ; Have- 
Icik, 382 a. * Ouerthumrt and endelong ’ « across and endlong, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1993; /werlouer, Ancren Kiwle, p. 8a, 1 . 12 ; /wert otter /e 
ilondf Trevisa, v. 225 ; * His herte Oo wurV twert '•"hia heart then 
became perverse. Genesis and Exodus, 3099. The word is of Scond. 
origin, as it is only thus that the final -/ can be explained. The AS. 
for * perverse ’ is /iveorh, Grein, ii. 6x2, cognate with which is Icel. 
/verr, masc., the neut. being /vert. The sense of /verr is across, 
transverse, whence wm across, athwart; taka /vert, to take 

athwart, to deny flatly; storm mikinn ok vedr /vert -a great storm 
and adverse winds. -^-Han. tv<er, adj., transverse ; tvwri, adv., across; 
Swed. tv'ar, adj., cross, unfriendly, tv'drt, adv., rudely. Allied to Du. 
dwars, adj. and adv., cross, crossly; A^./weorh, perverse, transverse 
(as above) ; MIIG. dwerch, twerck, G. ztverch, adv., across, awry, 
askance, obliquely; Goth, thwairhs, cross, angry. fi. All from 
Tent, base ^/werh, transverse, also cross, angry ; answering to Idg. 
base *twerg. Allied to L. torguere, to twist ; Skt. tarku~, a sjnndle. 
lirugmann, i. fi £93 (3). Allied to Twirl; and see Torsion. 
Der. thwart, verb, iAV.. /werten. Genesis and Exodus, 1324; also 
a-thwart, q. v. And see Queer. 

THWITE, to cut. (E.) Obsolete. A.S. /wUan, to cut. Sec 
Thwalte and Whittle. 

THy, shorter form of Thine, q. v. (IC.) Der. ihy~sel/, AS. 
self, where both /in and s^l/ arc declined, the gen. being sel/es; 
see Grein, ii. 427, s. v. self. 

THYME, a fragrant plant (F. — L. — Gk.) The th is pronounced 
as /, because the W'ord was borrowed from F. at an early jieriud. 
ME. /yme. Prompt. Pnrv.,p. 494.1- OF. tym,Y.thym, ‘the herb time;’ 
Cot— L. tkymum, acc. of thymus, thyme. — Gk. Ov/tos, 6vfiov, thyme ; 
from its sweet smell ; cf. Gk. Ovos, incense, and L. fumus, smoke. See 
Thu ribl e. f^DlIEU). Der. //tym-y. Gay, Fable 22,1. ii. 
THYROID, a term in anatomy. (Gk.) J.it. * shield-shaped.* 
For /Ayr«of</.— Gk. Ovptattt^s, shield-shaped (Galen). — (ik. Bvpto-, for 
0vpe6s, a stone against a door ; also, a shield, from Ovpa, a door ; and 
< 7 Sot, form. Sec Door and Idyll. 

THYRSUS, a lung wand, an attribute or emblem of Dionysus or 
llacchus. (L. — Gk.) Herrick has thyrse: ‘Shake the thyrse,* A 
Lyrick to Mirth, 1 . 8. — L. /AyrsM&, a stalk, stem. — Gk. $vvao$, the 
same. Sec Torso* 


TI-TY 

TIARA, a round wreathed ornament for the head. (L. — Gk.— 
Pers.?) In Dryden, tr. of Virgil, vii. 337 ; and used by Tynd.ale; 
see Index to Parker Soc. publications. [The form tiar in Milton, 
P. L. iii. 625, is from F. tiare, given in Coignive.] — L. tiara, Virg. 
A‘2 i. vii. 247. — Gk. Tidpa, ruipai, the Persian head-dress, esp. on 
great occasions; see Herodotus,!. 132, vii. 61, viii. 120; Xenophon, 
Anab. ii. 5. 23. And see .Smith’s Diet, of Antiquities. p. Clearly 
not a Gk. word, and presumably of Persian origin. The modern 
name is Pent, tdj, * a crown, a diadem, a crest see Rich. Pers. Diet, 
p. 351, where the tiara is described. Cf. tdjwar, ‘wearing a crown, 
crowned;’ id. p. 332. 

TIBERT, a name for a cat. (F. — Teut.) Alluded to as Tybalt 
in Shak. Romeo, iii. i. 80. Sec Nares. ‘ Tyhert the cattc;* Caxton, 
tr. of Reynard the Fox, ch. iii.— Low G. Tibeert (Willem, author of 
Reynard). This answers to AS. Theod-beorht, from theod, |x:uple, 
and beorht, bright. p. Hut Tybtdt is rather from Oh'. Thibaut, a 
form of Theobald, answering to AS. Theod-beald, from betdd, bold, j 
.Sec Teutonic ; and Bright, Bold. 

T I B IA , the large bone of the leg. (L.) lii Phillips, ed. 1706. A 
medical term. — L. tibia, the shin-bone. Der. tibi-al. 

TOO, a convulsive motion of certain muscles, esp. of the face, a 
twitching. (F.— Teut.) borrowed from F. tic, a twitching; and 
chiefly used of the tic doloureux, painful twitching, the name of a 
nervous disease ; where doloureux ■— 1,. dolorosus, jiainful, from dolor, 
pain. The F. tic was formerly esp. used with respect to a twitching 
of the muscles of horses (sec Littr^), and is the same word as MF. 
tieq, or tiquet, *a disease which, on a sudden stopping a horses 
breath, makes him to stop and stand still ; ’ Cot. Cf. prls du tiquet 
de la mart, ‘ near his last gasp ; ’ id. The F. tic also means a vicious 
habit ; cf. Ital. tiechio, a ridiculous habit, whim, caprice. p. Of 
Teutonic ori^n ; guided by the etymology of caprice. Dies suggests 
a prob. origm from OIIG. a kid, dimin. of OITG. uga, G. 


goat, cognate with AS. tieeen, a goat, Gen. xxxviii, 19. 
y. Hut rather from MHG. tue, a quick movement, or Low G. tukken, 
to twitch ; perhaps allied to Low G. twikken, to twitch. And see 
Tick (4). 

TICK (i), a small insect infesting dogs. See. (£.) * A tuk in a 
sheep;’ Troil. iii. 3. 315. MJi. tyke (dat. case), in Polit. Songs, 
p. 238, 1 . 4, in a poem of the time of Edw. II. Spelt teke, Voc. 565. 
47. AS. tieia, Erfurt Glossary, 1130. Hence the F. tique was 
borrowed.+MDu. teke, ‘ a tike, or a doggs-lowsc ; ’ Hexham ; Low 
G. teke, trdte ; G. zdeke, zecke, a tick (whence Ital. zecca). Allied to 
Lith. dygus, sharp, dlg-ti, to sting (Franck). 

TOCK (2), the cover into which feathers are put, to serve for a 
bed. (L. — Gk.) ‘ Quilts, licks, and mattrasses ; ’ Holland, tr. of 
Pliny, b. xix, c. 1. £ a. * And of federbeddes rypped the tekys & helde 
theym in the wynde, that the fethers myght ^ blowyn away ; ’ 
Fabyan’s Chron., an. 1305-6, fol. Ixxx ; ed. Ellis, p. 414. Spelt 
iicke in Palsgrave. The spelling teke used by F'abyan is Englished 
from 1 .. tluca, a case, which became Late L. techa, a linen case, a 
tick (Ducange) ; also teea, as in Prompt. Parv., s. v. t^e. ‘ The teke 
of a bed, Teea culcitaria,’ Levins ; the 1 « ih being soundc^ as t. 
[From the same L. theca was deriv^ the F. taie, spelt taye in Cot- 
grave, and explained as ‘ any filme or thin skin,’ whence vne taye 
d'oreilleir, ‘a pillowbeer,’ i. c. a pillow-case.] — Gk. 0riKr],a. case to 
put anything into; derived from the base Stj- os seen in ri-erj-fu, 
I place, put. — VDHR, to put; see Theme. ^ The Du. tijk, 
a tick, is likewise from L. theca. Der. tick-mg. 

TICK (3), to make a slight recurring noise, to Iwal as a watch. 
(E.) Todd cites from Ray, Remains, p. 324, ‘ the leisurely and con- 
stant tick of the death-watch.’ The word is i>rob. imitative, to ex- 
press the clicking sound, cf. click ; or it may have been suggested 
by Tick (4), cj. V. Cf. G. ticktack, jiit-a-pat ; F. ticiac, the ticking 
of a clock. 

TICK (4), to touch lightly. (E.) There is a game called tig, in 
which children endeavour to touch each other; see Halliwell. This 
was formerly called tick. ‘At hood -wink, barley-break, at tick, or 
prison-base ; * Drayton, Polyolbion, song 30, 1 . 1 32. ME. tek, a light 
touch. *Tek, or lytylle towche, Tactulus;’ Prompt. Parv. Not 
found earlier, excei>t in the frequentative form tikelen ; see TioklB. 4 ‘ 
Du. tik, a touch, pat, tick ; tikken, to pat, to tick ; Norw. tikka, to 
touch lightly ; Low G. tikk, a light touch with the tip of the finger; 
metaphorically, a moment of time. ‘ Ik tjuam up den Tikk daar, 1 
came there just in the nick oftime;’ Hremen \Vorterbuch._ p. A]>- 
parently a lighter form of the Teut. base to touch, just as ti/' 

(in tip and run) is a weakened form of tap, made by the substitution 
of a lighter vowel. See Take. Der. ricL/e, q.v. 

TICK (3\ credit ; see Ticket. 

TICKET, a bill stuck up, a marked card, a token. (F. — G.) In 
Minsheu, ed. 1627, and in Cotgravc.— MF. etiquet, ‘a little note, 
breviate, bill or ticket ; especially such a one as is stuck up on the 
gate of a court, &c., signifying the seiaure, &c. of an inheritance by 
order of justice ; ’ C'ot. This is the masc. form of itiquette (formerly 
estiquete, LiUr<:), a ticket. — G. stecken, to stick, put, set, fix; allied 
to E. Stick, q. V. And see Etiquette. Der. tick~et, vb. Also 
tick, credit, by contraction for ticket ; ‘ taking things to be put into a 
bill, was taking them on ticket, since corrupted into tick,' Nares ; he 
gives examples, showing that tick occurs as early as 1668, and that 
the phrases upon ticket and on ticket were in use. 

TICKliE, to touch slightly so as to cause to laugh. (E.) ME. 
tikelen, tiklen, Chaucer, C. T. 6053 (D 471). Not found earlier, but 
the frequentative from the base tik-, to touch lightly ; see Tick (4). 
We also find ME. tikel, adj. , unstable, ticklish, easily moved by a 
touch, Chaucer, C. T. 3428 ; from the same source. Cf. Icel. kitla, 
to tickle ; similarly formed from a base *kit-. Der. tickl-er ; tickl-ish, 
Troil. iv. 5. Ci, formed by adding -ish to ME. tikel above; tickl-ish- 
ly, -ness. 

TIDE, season, time, hour ; flux or reflux of the sea. (E.) ME. 
tide, Chaucer, C. 1 '. 4930 (II 510) ; the usual sense is ‘season’ or 
, hour ; hence the time lietween flux and reflux of the sea, and, Anally, 
j the flux or reflux itself. AS. tid, time, hour, Mark, xiii. 33 . 4 '^”* 
iijd; Icel. tiS ; Dan. and Swed. tid; G. zeit ; OHG. zit. B. All 
from Teut. type *tl-di-, time, division of time, portion of time. 
Allied to Time, q. v. Der. tide, vb., to happen, Mids. Nt. Dr. 
V. 205, ME. tiden, Chaucer, C. T. 4757 (B 337), AS. ge-tidan, to 
happen, John, v. 14; hence be-tide, q. v. Also moming-tide, morrow 
tide, even-tide, harvest-tide, &c. ; tide-mill, tide-table ; tide-waiter, an 
ufliccr who watts for the arrival of vessels with the tide, to secure pay- 
ment of duties ; tide-way ; tid-al, adj., tide-less ; tid-ings, tid-y. 

TIDHiTGB, things that hapiwn ; usually, information respecting 
things that happen. (Scand.) Not an E. word, but adapted from 
Norse. ME. lidinde, ].2iyamun, 2052, altered in the later text to 
lidinge; siielt ti/ennde (for li/eiide), Ormulum, dedication, 1. 158. 
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AS. tltlung, tidings; A. S. Chron. an. 995.— Icel. /tdiWr, neut. pi., 
tidings, news; also spelt tlbenda. The word may have originated 
from a pres. part. *tidandi of a verb */iba, to hapiien, with the same 
sense as AS. tidan ; and this verb is from Icel. tid, sb., tide, time, 
cognate with AS. tld ; see Tide. The final s is an K. addition, to 
show tliat the word is a pi. form ; the MK. tiding or tithing (without 
s) is not uncommon; see Chaucer, C. T. 5146 (B 726). Cf. Dan. 
tidende, tidings, news ; Du. tijding ; G. zeitung. Norecn, § 150 (a). 

TIDY, seasonable, hence, appropriate, neat. (E.) ME. tidy. 
*Tidy men;* P. Plowman, B. ix. 104; tidy child;' Will, of 
Falcme, 160. Formed with suffix -y (<AS. -ig) from ME. tid (AS. 
tid), time; see Tide.*fDn. tijdig, timely, from tijd; Dan. and 
S wed. tidigt timely, from tid ; G.zeitig. Dot. tidi-ness. 

TlFi, a fastening, band ; to fasten, bind. (E.) 1. ME. tijen, verb, 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, A. 464 ; /ye«, P. I*lowman, B. i. 96; teijen^ 
teyen^ id. A. 94. The ME. forms tijsn^ tyen answer to AS. iiegaut to 
tie, fasten, spelt tigan. Matt. xxi. a. The forms ttijm, teyen answer 
to an Anglian form tigan. 2 . The verb is an unoriginal form, due to 
the sb. teje. * And tcien hcom to-gadere mid guldene 'oand tie 
them together with golden ties ; Layamon, 20997, 20998. The cor- 
responding AS. word is tiag^ or rather teah (stem ting-), a rope ; sec 
Grein. Again, we read : ‘ habbafS langne tige to geleafan trimmiiige ’ 
they have a long-lasting tie for the establishment of the faith ; 
AClfric, Of the New Test., ed. De L’lslc, p. 27, last line; here tige 
“ (yge (with mutation). Cf. Iccl. taugt a tie, string ; tygill, a string. 
p. The form teah corresponds to teah, pt. s. of teohan, to tow, pull, 
draw, drag ; so that a tie means that which draws things together. 
For the strong verb teohan or teon (pt. t. teah, ]) 1 . tugon, pp. togen), 
see Grein, ii. 527. It is cognate with Goth, tiuhan (pt. t. tauh. pp. 
lauhans), to tow, tug, pull, and to G. ziehen. See further under Tow 
(i). y. Thus tie, vb., is from tie, sb. ; and the latter is ultimately 
from Tent. *tauh, 2nd grade of the Teut. base TEUH ** Idg. ^DEUK, 
as in L. dheere, to draw. Cf. Tether. 

TEER, a nnk, row. (F. — Teut. ?) ‘ Tire (or teer of ordnance, as 

the seamen pronounce it), a set of great guns on both sides of a ship, 
lying in a rank,* &c. ; Phillips, ed. 1706. Sjielt tire, with the same 
sense of ‘row of guns,* in Milton, P. L. vi. oo,s. We find tyres of 
batierie,' i. e. rounds of shot, Life of Lord Grey (ab. 1575), p. ao 
(Camden Soc.). Also ‘ tyre of ordinance,* Florio, s. v. tiro. — 0 ¥. tire. 
Here, a rank, row, series (Godefroy) ; cf. Prov. tieira, mod. Prov. Hero, 
tieiro, a row, series. Perhaps of Teut. origin ; see Korting, § 94^4. 
And cf. attire, q. v. <(f Distinct from Late L. tirdre, to draw, pull, 
extend, hurl ; whence also Ital. tirare. Span. Port. Prov. tirar, 
TIERCFf, TFjRCR, one of the canonical hours, a cask holding 
a third of a pipe ; a sequence of three cards of a colour ; a thrust in 
fencing. (F. ~ L.) In all its senses, it meant orig. ‘ third ; ’ as the 
third hour, third of a pipe, third card, third sort of thruat. ME. 
tierce; ‘At howrc of tyersr,’ Myrour of Our Lady, ed. Blunt, p. 13, 

I. 21; spelt tierce, Wyclif’s W'orks, ed. Matthew, p. 41. — F. tiers, 
masc., /{'erre, fern., * third ; ’ tiers, m., *a tierce, third, third part;* 
Cot.i-L. terlius, masc., terlia, fern., third ; the ordinal corresponding 
to tres, three, which is cognate with E. Three, q. v. 

TlRRCRIj, the same as Teroel, q. v. 

TIPP (1), to deck, dress out. (F.— O. Low G.) ME. tiffen ; WilL 
of Palenie, 1 . 1725; tiffung, finery, Ancren Kiwlc, p. 420, notea. 
— OF. and MF. tiffer,tifer{moxoi:ommovL\yatiffer,attiffer'), ‘to deck, 
prancke, trick, trim, adorn ; ’ Cot. Of Low G. origin ; cf. Du. tippen, 
to cut, clip (lit. to cut off the tip of the hair, to trim) ; Low G. tippen, 
to touch lightly, as with the tips of the fingers. These verbs are 
from Du. tip. Low G. tipp, sb. a tip. Sec Tip (1). Cf. prov. E. 
tippy, smart, fine (Brockett, Ualliwell). So also Swed. tippa, to 
touch gently, from tipp, sb. See F. attifer in Scheler. 

TIPP (2), a pet, fit of ill-humour; also, liquor, drink. (Scand.) 

‘ My lord and I have had another little— shall I call it ? it came 
not up to a quarrel;’ Richardson, Grandison, iv. 291 (1754, 
181a). Siielt tift in Tamicsou and Brockett. 'Small acid tiff;' 

J. Phillips, The Splendid Shilling ; where it means * drink.* Spelt 
tiffe in Brome, To his University Friend, 1661, where it means ‘ thin 
small beer ’ (Ualliwell, Richardson). 'The orig. sense is ‘ a sniff ; * 
hence (i) an expression of indignation ; (a) a sup or draught of beer 
(see Ualliwell), or the beer itself. — Norweg. tev, a draw in g in of the 
breath, scent, smell, esp. a bad smell ; teva, to puff, sniff, smell ; 
Swed. dial, tdv, smell, scent, t.*iste ; lw\.hefr, a smell, }sfa, to sniff. 
Hence //^ really stands for tluff, the old Scand. th being turned into 
/, as in tight. p. This etymology is at once verified by the 
Norweg. derivsitives te/t, sb. a scent, and te/la, verb, to scent, which 
explain the North E. ti/t. Wedgwoorl well remarks : ‘ a tiff or fit of 
ill humour must be explained from snuffing or sniffing the air.’ Ct 
AS. Pejia n , to p ant. Sec Tiffin. 

TIPjPANY, a kind of thin silk, gauze. (F. — l.ate L.— Gk.) 

* Velvets, jewels, pearls;* Fletcher, The Noble Gentleman, 


A. i. sc. 1 . I.it. ‘ a dress for Twelfth Night,* i. e. a holiday dress, gay 
dress. Tiffany was formerly a Christian name, esp. for a womM born 
on Twelfth Day; see Bardsley, Diet, of Surnames. — OF. Ttffanie 
(and numerous other forms, as Theophanie) ; see Godefroy, s. y. 
Tifaigne, a name for Twelfth Day. — Late L. Theophama, lit. ‘mani- 
festation of God ; * another name for Epiphan^^ Gk. 9 t 6 -s, God ; 
iftarua, appearance, from ^atVciv, to show. See jESpipliany’. 
TIPPISr, luncheon. (Scand.) An Anglo-Indian word, but origi- 
nally provincial English. Wedgwood says it ‘ is the North-county 
tiffng (proix;rly sipping), eating or drinking out of due season.* This 
is quoted from Grose, Lexicon Bolatrouicum (17S5) ; see Tiffin in 
Yule, and Tiffin Davies, Supplementary Glossary. The latter has * a 
//^[draught] of punch;' Fielding, Amelia, bk. viii. ch. 10. I^w- 
land-Scotch has the verb ti/t, to qu.’iff, from the sb. ti/t, a drink ; 
corresponding to which we have prov. tiff, to quaft; whence 
the sb. tiffin' tiffing, a quaffing, a drinking; hence, a luncheon. 
See Tiff (a). 

TIQE]^ a fierce beast of prey. (F. - L. — Gk. — Pers.) ME. tigre, 
Chaucer, C. T. 1657. — F. //gre, ‘a tiger;’ Cut. — I., tigrem, acc. of 
tigris. — Gk. riypis. p. Said to be of Pers. origin ; according to 

Littre, named from its ‘swiftness,* the tiger being compared to an 
arrow. So also Mandcville (Trav. ch. xxx. p. 305) has : ‘ tigris, 
that is, faste rennynge.* — Zend, tighri, an arrow; from tighra, 
sharp, pointed ; words cited by Fick, i. 333. Hence mod. Pers. 
fir, ‘ an arrow, also the river Tigris, so named from its rapidity ; * 
Rich. Diet. p. 473. Morn, 406. Allied to Skt. tigma-, sharp, 
tigmnga-, flying swiftly, from tij, to be sharp. All these words have 
lost initial s; tij being allied to Gk. ari^uv f^ariy-ysiv), to 
prick. — ySTEIG, to stick, prick; see Stigma. Der. tigr-ess, 
tiger-ish. 

^QHT, close, compact, not leaky. (Scand.) It should rather Ijc 
thight, as in the dialect of Orkney; the change from th to / is 
common in Scandinavian, since neither Danish nor Swedish admits 
of initial th, which is only preserved in Icelandic. The th still 
exists also in prov. E. thite, ‘ tight, close, compact. East ; * llalli- 
wcll. ME. /i^/; whence ti)tli, closely. Will, of Palcrne, 66; also 
/iff, spelt thyht, in the Prompt. Parv., which has ; ‘ Thyht, bool, not 
brokyn. Integer, solidus ; ’ also : * Thyhtyn, or make thyht, Integro, 
ccmsulido.* Hence prov. £. theat, firm, close, staunch, spoken of 
barrels when they do not run (Halliwell). So also : ‘ as some tight 
vessel that holds against wind and water;* Bp. Hall, Contemplations, 
Ruth ; bk. xi. cunt. 3. § 11. It is spelt tith four times in Beaum. 
and Fletcher; see Nares. — Icel. (for */iktr), tight, esp. not 
leaking, water-tight, whence /etta, to make tight ; Swed. Hit, close, 
tight, solid, thick, hard, compact, whence Hita, to make tight, tiitna, 
to become tight (E. tighten used intransitively) ; Dan. tat, tight, 
close, dense, compact, water-tight, used as a naut. term in teet id 
Vinden, close to the wind ; tcette, to tighten ; NFrics. tacht (variant 
ticlU'), tight. p. The substitution of ME. i_f for Iccl. e is curious ; 
the E. has jireserved the old guttural, which in the Icelandic is no 
longer apparent. Teut. type */ihtoz, for */inxtoz, */enxtoz ; whence 
also G. dicht, tight, compact, Du. digt, tight, compact (where the 
guttural is also preserved). Allied to Lith. tenku, 1 have enough, 
tankus, close, tight ; Pers. tang, tight. See Thee (2). Der. Hght-ly, 
tight-ness ; tight-en, properly intransitive like Swed. fdtna, but used, 
by ana logy, in the sense ‘ to make tight.’ Brugmann, i. $ 577. 
TiltE, a dog; conicmptuuusly, a low fellow. (Scand.) ME. 
tike, tyke; P. Plowman, B. xix. 37 ; Murtc Arthure, ed. Brock, 3642. 
— Ice l. and Norw. tik, Swed. tik, a bitch ; Dan. dial, tiig, a male dog. 
TQjEp a piece of baked clay for covering roofs, &c. (L.) ME. 
tile. Chancer, C. T. 7687 (D 2105). A contracted form of Hgel, 
the long I being due to loss of g. Spelt tigel. Genesis and Exodus, 
^553 i teffle, Aycnbite of Inwyt, p. 167,1. 13. AS. tigele ; pi. tygelcm, 
Gen.xi. 3 ; hence tigel-wyrhta, a tile-wright, a potter. Matt, xxvii. 7. 
— L. tegula, a tile, lit. * that which covers;* formed with suffix -Zd 
from tegere, to cover. — i^STEG, to cover ; see Tegument. Der. 
tile, verb, til-er, til-ing ; also til-er-y, imitated from F. tuilerie, which 
is from F. tuile, L. tegula, a tile. 

TTIiTi (1), to cultivate. (E.) ME. tilien, Rob. of Gluuc. p. zi, 
1 . 488. AS. tilian, teolian, to labour, endeavour, strive after, to till 
land ; Grein, ii. 533. The orig. sense is to strive after, or aim at ex- 
cellence. —AS. til, ^od, excellent, profitable ; Grein, ii. 532 ; cf. til, 
sb., goodness. Allied to till, preposition ; see Till (2).+Du. telen, 
to breed, raise, till, cultivate ; G. zielen, to aim at, from ziel, OHG. 
zf 7 , ra aim, mark ; cf. Goth.ga-/iZs, fit, convenient. Further allied to 
OIrish dil, pleasant. Der. till-er, till-age; also til-th, Temp, ii* 
I. 152, from AS. tihO, cultivation, crop, A. S. Chron. an. 109S; cf. 
Du. teelt, a crop. 

TITiTi (2), to the time of, to the time when. (.Scand.) A Norse 
word; orig. used as a preposition, then as a conjunction. ME. 
til, prep., to, occurring (rarely) even in Chaucer, where it seems to 
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be put for to l^ecanse it is accented and comes before a vowel. 
< Hoorn til Ath^ncs whan the play is doon ; ’ C. T. 2964 (A 2966). 
As a rule, it is a distingnishiii|; mark of works in the Northumbrian 
dialect, such as Harbour’s Hruce, where til occurs for to throughout. 
.Somner cites * eweff til him halend ’ «the .Saviour s.'iid to them, with- 
out a reference ; but he really found * cueO til him 6e haeicnd,* Matt, 
xxvi. 31, in the ONorthumb. (not the AS.) version. olccl. ///.till, to, 
prep, governing the genitive ; Dan. til ; Swed. till ; in very common 
use ; it even answers to E. too in ])hrases such as til ungr^ too young ; 
til gamallt too old. B. Quite distinct from to, and orig. a case 
of till or till, sb., in the sense of ‘ aim * or ' l)ent,' whence the 
notion of ‘towards* was easily developed. The Icel. til frequently 
expresses * purpose,' as in til hvnrs » for what purpose. 1'he sb. 
is rare in Icel., though it occurs in u-tili, a mischance; but OITG. 
zi 7 , G. ziV/, aim, purpose, is a common word ; so also is the closely 
allied A.S. adj. til, suitable, fit (cognate with Goth, ga-tils, fit, 
convenient), as well as the AS. adv. tela, teala, excellently, Greiu, 
ii. »4. .See Till (i). Der. «ii-/i 7 , q. v. 

TlTiTi (3), a money-box or drawer in a tradesman’s counter. {K.) 
The proper sense is ‘ drawer,’ something that can be ‘ pulled ’ in and 
out. Drydcn uses tiller in this sense, tr. of Juvenal, Sat. vi. 384, 
where till~er is just ]>arallcl to draw-er. Cotgrave explains F. layette 
by ‘ a till or drawer ; ’ also, ‘ a box with iilh or drawers.* I'alsgravc 
has : ‘ Tyll of an almery, lyette ’ [siV] ; an alntery being a kind of 
cupboard or cabinet. Cf. also prov. E. tiller, a till, a place for 
money ; E. D. D. Thus the word is by no means modern ; and, 
just as drawer is from the verb to draw, so tiller is from M E. tillen, to 
draw, pull, allure, now obsolete, but once not uncommon. ‘ To the 
senie him for to tille* ^Xo draw (or allure) him to school, Cursor 
Mundi, 12175. ‘The world. . . tyl him drawee And ////es’nthe 
world draws and allures to itself, I’ricke of Conscience, 1183; and 
see Seven Sages, ed. Wright, 1563, and esp. Rob. of Glouc. p. 115, 
1 . 2492, where it occurs in a literal, not a metaphorical sense. Spelt 
also tullen ; the pt. t. tuldem^Arcvr, is in Ancreii Kiwie, p. 320, 1 . 13. 
AS. tyllan, appearing only in the cowp. /or-tyllan, with the apparent 
sense of draw aside, lead astray, Grein, i. 332. A.S. tyllan answers 
to Tcut. type *tul-jan-\ but the root does not appear. Allied to 
Toll (a). Sec Tiller. 

TIljiER, the handle or lever .for turning a rudder. (E.) Cf. 
prov. E. tiller, the stalk of a cros.s-bow, the handle of any implement 
(lialliwell). Phillips has it in the usual sense. ‘ Tiller, in a lioat, 
isthes.ame as helme in a ship;' Coles, cd. 1684. ‘The tiller of 
their hclme was burst ;’ Hakluyt, Voy. iii. in. The word means 
‘pull-er’ or handle; from MIC. tillen, to pull, draw; see further 
under Till (3). 

THiT (1), the canvas covering of a c.art or waggon. (E.) ME. 
ield, a covering, tent, Eayanion, 31384; a later form was telt. 

‘ Telte ortente;’ Prompt Parv.; hence our /i 7 /. AS. teld’, whence 
geteld, a tent, Gen. xviii. i ; the prefix ge~ making no difTercncc.^* 
MDu. telde, telte, a tent ; Hexham; Icel. tjald ; Low G. telt (whence 
Dan. telt ; Swed. tali) ; C!. zelt. It tlius ajipears that the form 

tilt (with final / for d) may have Ixren due to Dutch influence. From 
the Teut. strong verb *teldan-, to cover, spread over (pt. t. */a/rf); 
found in A.S. be-teldan, ofer-teldan, both strong verbs. If the reference 
is to covering over with boards, connexion vdth Gk. ScAr-or, a writing- 
t aMet , is possible (I’rcllwitz). 

THiT (2), to ride in a toumcy,thrust with a lance; to cause to hed 
over. (E.) In i Hen. IV, ii. 3. 95. But the verb was orig. intransi- 
tive, meaning ‘ to totter, toss about unsteadily ; ’ whence theactive use 
of ‘ cause to totter, upset,’ was evolved. The intrans. sense occurs at 
least as late as Milton, and is still in use when we say ‘ that table 
will tilt over.* ‘ The floating vessel . . Rode tilting o’er the waves ; ' 
Milton, I’.L. xi. 747. Ml'I. tilten, to totter, fall; ‘ pis ilk toon schal 
tylte to grounde,* Allit. Poems, C. 361. fi. The lit. sense is ‘to 
1)0 unsteady,’ formed from AS. tealt, adj., unsteady, tottering, un- 
stable ; see Sweet’s A. S. Reader, $ xv. 74. Hence the verb *tieltan, 
*tyltan, to totter, would be regularly funned, with the usual vowel- 
change^ from ea to i> (y).4-Icel. tblta, to amble as a horse ; cf. 
Milton's use of tilting above ; Norw. iylta, to walk on tiptoe ; Swed. 
itdta, to waddle. Cf, Totter. Der. tilt, sIj., tilt~ing ; tilt-hammer, 
a hammer which, being tilted up, falls by its own weight. Also 
iott-er, q^. 

tilth, sb. (E.) See Till (1). 

TIMBER, wood for building. (E.) The h is excrescent, as usiwl 
after iw, but occurs very early. ME. timber, Chaucer, C. T. 3666. 
AS. timber, stuff or material to build with; Grein, ii. 534.4- Du. 
timmer, * timber or structure ; ’ Hexham ; led. timhr ; Dan. tSmmer ; 
Swed. timmer ; G. zimnur, a room ; also timber. Cf. also Goth. 
timrjan, to build, iimrja, a builder. p. All from Ttut. tyjie •/im- 
roOT<*/«»-rowi, n., timber; formed with agential suffix -ro from 
Tent, base TEM — ^DEM, to build, .as seen in Gk. bifi-uv, to 


build ; see Homo. Brugmann, i. $ 421(8). Dor. (from same root) 
dome, dom-icile, domestic, major-domo. 

TIMBREL^ a kind of tambourine. (F. — L. - Gk. ) In Spenser, 
F. Q. i. I a. 7. Dimin., with suffix -I -el), from ME. timber, used 
in the same sense, Gower, C. A. iii. 63; bk. vi. 1844. a-F. timbre, 
‘ the bell of a little clock ; ’ Cot. ; OF. tymbre, a timbrel, as shown 
by a quotation in Diez.-iL. tympanum, a drum.^Gk. rvyamvov, a 
kettle-drum ; see Tympanum. Cf. ‘ Hoc timpanum, a tymbre ; ’ 
V0C.616. aS. 

TIME, season, period, duration of life, &c. (E.) ME. time, 
Chaucer, C. T. 35, 44. AS. time, Grein, ii. 534.+Icel. timi ; 
Dan. time; Swed. timme, an hour. p. The Tent, type is 
*ti-man-, closely allied to *ti-di-, tide, time, from which it only 
differs in the suffix. See Tide. Der. time, verb, cf. ME. timen, to 
hap})en, AS.gr/imian; time-ly, adj., Macb. iii. 3.7! time-ly, adv., 
Macb. ii. 3. 5 1 ; time-li-ness ; time-honoured, -beeper, -piece, -server, 
-table, -worn. 

TIMID, afraid, fearful. (F.— I..) ‘The timid friend;’ Poiic, 
Prol. to Satires, 343. [The sb. timidity is earlier, occurring in Cot- 
grave.]— F. iimide, ‘timorous;’ Cot. — L. timidus, full of fear. — 
L. timere, to fear ; see Timorous. Der. timid-ly, -ness ; timid-i-ty, 
from F. timiditi, ‘ timidity,’ Cot., from L. acc. timiditatem. 

TIMOROUS, full of fear. (L.) 'J'he Court of Love begins: 
‘ With timerous herte ; ' but this is quite a late poem. Fabyan has 
timerousnesse, Chron. cap. 175 ; Sir T. Elyot has timerositie. The 
Governour, b. i. c. xxi. $ 4. [There is noF. timoreux.'] Coined, as 
if from Ia adj. *timorbsus, fearful, a word not used. — L. iimor, fear; 
timere, to fear. p. Prob. allied to Skt. tarn, to become breathless, 
to l)c distressed, to be exhausted. Hox. timorous-ly,timorous-ness\ 
(from same root) tim-id, in-tim-id-ate. 

TIE, a silvery-white metal. (E.) Ml'^. tin, Chaucer, C. T. 16296 

(G 828). AS. tin ; ‘ stagnum, tin,* iTClfric’s Gram. (ed. Zupitza), 
p. 15, 1. 11 ; whence ‘stagneus, iinen* ns an adj., ibul.+I^u. tin ; 
Icel. tin; Dan. tin; .Swed. tenn; G. zinn. p. All from Tcut. 
ty|)c *tino-, tin. Possibly connected with Teut. *laino-, a rotl, for 
which see Mistletoe; cf. (L zain, an ingot, a bar of metal. 
y. Quite distinct from L. stagnum, stannum, tin, whence W. ystaen. 
Com. stean, Bret, sti'an, Irish stan, F. tUain, are nil borrowed; see 
Rhys, Lectures on Welsh, Appendix C. Der. tin-foil, sjielt tynjoyle 
in I.evins, i.e. tin-leaf; see Foil (2). 

TIECTURE, a shade of colour, a solution. (L.) In .Shak. Two 
Gent. iv. 4. 160. ME. tincture, Lanfrank, Cirurgic, p. 180, 1 . 6. 
Plnglished irom L. tinrtura, a dyeing ; cf. tinctus, pp. of tingere, to 
tinge ; sec Tinge. Der. tincture, verb. Shak. also has iinct, sb., 
a dye, Hamlet, iii. 4. 91, from jip. tinctus. 

Tied, to light or kindle. (E.) Also spelt tine. Now obsolete, 
except in prov. E. SihiU Unde in Minsheu, cd. 1627. ME. tenden, 
Wyclif. Luke, xi. 33. AS. tendan, to kindle ; chiefly in comp. 
on-tendan, KxckI. xxii. 6 .^ 1 )an. tcende; Swed. tiinda ; Goth, tandjan. 
p. These are verbs of the weak kind, from the base of a Tent, 
lost strong verb *tendan-, making *tand in the pt. t., and *tuttdanoz 
iathepp. y. From the weak grade of the same strong verb was 
fomied E. tinder, q. v. 

TIEDER, anything used for kindling fires from a spark. (E.) 
ME. tinder, l.Ayamon, 29267 ; more often tnnder, tondre, P. Plow- 
man, B. xvii. 245. A.S. tyndre, Voc. 266. 39; tynder, id. 33.41. 
Cf. OHG. znntira, tinder. Teut. type *tund-ir-on-, {. ; from *tiind-, 
weak grade of a lost strong verb *tendaH-, to kindle, whence the weak 
verb tendan, to kindle ; .see Tind.+Icel. tundr, tinder ; cf. tendra, to 
light a fire, tandri, fire ; Dan. fonder ; Swed. tunder ; G. zunder ; cf. 
anzunden, to kindle. 

TIEE (1), the tooth or spike of a fork or harrow. (E.) Formeily 
tind; cf. wood-bine for wood-bind. ME. timl, spelt tynde, Allit. 
Poems, ed. Morris, A. 78 ; ' tyndis of harowis,' Allit. Romance of 
Alexander, 3907, 3925. AS. tind, pi. tindas, Salomon and Saturn, 
erl. Kemble, p. 150, 1 . a5.+lcel. tindr, a spike, tooth of a rake or 
harrow ; Swed. tinne, D.in. dial, tind, the tooth of a rake ; MIIG. 
zint. Tent, type *tendoz, m. ; allied to L. dens (acc. dent-eni\, a 
tooth; sec Tooth. Cf. Skt. danta-, a tooth; hasti-danta-, a jieg 
to hang clothes on. Der. tin-ed. 

TIEE (2), to kindle ; sec Tind. 

TIEE (3), to lose. (Scand.) ‘His blisse gan he tyne;^ P. Plow- 
man, B. i. 112. — Icel. tyna, to lose. — Icel. tjnn, loss, damage; 
cognate with AS. teona, harm, loss ; see Teen. 

TIEGE, to colour, dye. (L.) ‘ Tinged with saffron ; ’ Holinshed, 
Desc. of Scotland, c. 7. The pp. form tinct is in Spenser, Shep. Kal. 
November, 107. — L. tingere (pp. tinctus), to dye, stain.+CIk. 
ri-fyuv, to wet, moisten, dye, stain. Cf. OIIG. thunebn, G. tunhen, 
to dip, steep; from the weak grade (tung-) 
t inge, s b., tinct-ure, q.v. ; also taint, tent (3), tint, stain, mezzn-tinto. 
TlNGIiE, to thrill, feel a thrilling sensation. (E.) Spelt tingil 
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In Levins. ME. tinglen. In Wyclif, i Cor. xiii. i, wc have: *a 
cymbal tynkynge^ where other readings are tynelynge and tinglin^e. 
Tingle is merely a weakened form of tinkle, being the frequentative 
of ting, a weakened form of link. ‘ Cupyde the kyngc tynkyng a syluer 
bcl;’ Test, of Creseidc, st. ai (Thynne). *To ting, tinnire; to 
tinnire ;* Levins. Cl. ting-tang, Xhe saintVbell (Ilalliwell) ; 

‘ Sonner, to sound, . . to ting, as a l«ll,’ Cot. To make one’s ears 
tinkle or tingle is to make them seem to ring ; hence, to tingle, to 
vibrate, to feel a sense of vibration as when a bell is rung. Hence 
‘ bothe his eeris shulen tynclen',' Wyclif, 1 Sam. Hi. ii. See 
Tinkle, Tbiker. p. But prob. affected by prov. E. ting, to 
sting, a by-form of sting. Cf. prov. E. tingling, sharp ; MDu./inge/, i 
a n ettle ; tingelen, * to sting with nettles ; ’ Hexham. 

TUfKEB, a mender of kettles and pans. (£.) ME. tinkere, 
P. Plowman, A. v. i6o; B. v. 317. So called because he makes a 
Unking sound; from ME. tinken, to ring or tinkle. ‘A cymbal j 
tynkynge ; * Wyclif, i Cor. xiii. i. Of imitative origin ; cf. MDu. | 
tinge-tangen, to tingle (Hexham) ; also MDu. iintelen, * to ring, | 
tingle, or make a noise like brassc’ (id.), where mod. Du. has 
tintelen only in the sense to tingle or sparkle. Cf. EFries. tinken, 
tingen, tengen, to make a bell ring ; L. tinnire, to tinkle, ring, 
tintinnum, a tinkling; F. tinter, ‘to ting, ring, tinkle,' Cot., whence 
les oreilles me iintent, ‘mine eares tingle or glow,* id. ; F. tintin, tinton, 

‘ the ting of a bell,’ id. Cf. Tudor E. tinkler, a tinker (Levins\ 
^ Grimm’s law does not necessarily apply to words so directly 
imitative .as this. 

TINKliS, to jingle. (E.) ME. tinklen, whence ‘a cymbal 
tynelynge,' in some MSS. of Wyclif, i Cor. xiii. 1 ; frequentative of 
MI'« tinken, to ring. See further under Tinker and Tingle. 
TINSEIi, gaudy ornament, showy lustre. (F.— L.) ‘ Tinsill 

clothe,’ Baret, cd. 1 580; cf. Much Ado, iii. 4. 2a. ‘ Under a duke, no 
man to wear cloth of gold tinsel ; ’ Literary Remains of K. Kdw. VI, 
an. 1551-a ; cited in Trench, Select Glossary, q.v. ‘A gowne of 
silver tyneell ; ’ ICxcerpta Historica, p. 288 (ah. 1516). * Tinsell 

(dictum a Gall, estincelle, i. seiniella, a sparke). It signifieth with vs, 
a stuffe or cloth made partly of silke, and partly of gold or sillier, so 
called because it glistereth or sparklcth like starres ; ’ Minshen, ed. 
1627. [Minsheu’s etymology is correct ; the OF. estincelle, later 
itincelle, lost its initial syllabic just ns did the F. estiquet or itiquet, 
which became ticket in EngUsh.l — MF. estincelle, itincelle, ‘ a sparke 
or sparcklc of fire, a twinkle, a flash ; ’ Cot. — 1.. scintilla, a spark ; 
which seems to have been mispronounced ns *stincilla. Scintilla is 
dimin. from a form *scinta, a spark, not used. Allied to AS. 
srlnan, to shine; see Shine. Per. tinsel, adj., i.e. tinsel-like; 
tinsel’slippered, Milton, Comus, 877. And see stencil. 

TIIS'T, a slight tinge of colour. (L.) 1. For tinct, which was the 
older form of the wonl ; Hamlet, iii. 4. 91. ‘The first scent of 
a vessel lasts, and the tinct the wool first receives;’ Ben Jonson, 
Discoveries, Proccipiendi Modi. ‘ A rvsy-tincted feature is heav’n’s 
gold ; ’ Drayton, K. John to Matilda, 1 . 57. Cf, /ifir/«=dyed ; .Spenser, 
Shep. Kal. Nov. io7.>-L. tinctus, pp. of tingere, to tinge; see 
Tinge. 2 . But the mod. tint, as a term in painting, was prob. 
borrowed directly from Ital. iinta, a tint. — L. tincta, fem. of tinctus, 
lip, (as before). Der. tint, verb. 

TINTUOQ'ABniiATION, the ringing of bells. (L.) Sec 
E. A. Poe, The Bells. Formed from T.. tintinmihulum, a bell. ■■!... 
tintinndre, to clink, to ring ; reduplicated form, from tinnire, to ring, 
to tinkle. Of imitative origin ; efi tink-le, iing-le. 

TUfY, very small. (F. — L. ?) In Shak. Tw. Nt. v. 398, 2 Hen. IV, 
V. I. 29, V. 3. 60, K. Lear, iii. a. 74, where it is always preceded by 
little : the old editions have tine or tyne. He speaks of ‘ a little 
tine boy’ (twice), ‘ my little tyne thief,’ and ‘ pretty little tine kick- 
shaws.’ The word was formerly spelt tine or tyne ; we find ‘ littel 
tyne child,’ in a Coventry pageant pr. by Sharp ; see note to Cov. 
Mysl., ed. Ilalliwell, p. 414. ‘ A litill tyne egg,’ Wars of Alexander, 
507. It is almost always preceded by little, and was once a sb. 

‘ He was constreynd ... A lytyll tyne abak to make a licw retret,’ 
Lydgate, Assembly of Gods, 1063 ; * A. lytyll tyne his ey castyng 
hym besyde, id. 1 283. ‘ Sir, I pray you a lytyll tyne stande backc ; ’ 

Skelton, Garl. of Laurel, 505. And later, we find : ‘ Thou hast 
striken the Lord of Learne A litle tinye above the knee ; ’ Percy 
Folio MS., i. 192. The sense seems to be ‘a little bit;’ and the 
form corresponds to OF. tinee, lit. *a tub-full,’ from OF. tine, a 
vat, tub, basin, bowl. ■■Late L. tina, a wine-vessel (Lewis). See 
Notes on E. Etym., p. 300. 

TIF (i), the extreme top, the end. (E.) ‘The tippe of a staffc ;’ 
Levins. ME, typ. Prompt. Parv. ‘Uort J»e nede until the 

extremity of need, i.e. until [there be] extreme need, Ancren Kiwle, 
P' h 19* Prob. E., though not found in AS.+Dn. tip, tip, end 
point ; Low G. tipp, tip. point ; up den Tipp van ter Tied, in the very 
nick of time, Brem. Wort. ; NFries. tipp, tippken, a tip ; Dan. tip. 


tip; Swed. tip, end, point, extremity; G. a dimin. form. 

Allied to Du. and EFries. tepel, a teat, EFries. iippclt a point. 
Cf. MDu. tip-ken, a teat. Dor. tip, verb, to place on the tip of, 
chiefly in the pp. tipped, as in Chaucer, C. T. 14909 (B 4093) ; hence 
the tipped-staf,\.e. spiked or piked staff, Chaucer, C. T. 73^9 
(D 1737); and hence Qust as piked-staffbcctimc pike-staff) tip-staff, 
a term afterwards applied to ‘ certain officers that wait on the judge 
bearing a rod tipt with silver,’ Philliiis ; also to other officers who 
took men into custody. Cf. ‘ 1 typpe a staffe with yron ; ’ Palsgrave. 
Also tip-toe \ cf. on tiptoon-on tip-toes. Chancer, C. T. 1531^3 
( B 4497 ) ; tipp-le. 

TIP (a), to tilt, cause to slant or lean over. (E.) Gen. in the phr. 
to Up up = io tilt up, or Up aver- to overturn. It is a weakened form 
of tap, as in tip (i. c. tap) and run, a game. Thus tip up is to tilt up 
by giving a slight tap, or by the exercise of a slight force ; cf. tip for 
tap (blow for blow), Bullinger's Works, i. 283, now tit for tat. 
From the .sense of slight movement we enti explain the phrase to tip 
the le/nit-tomake a slight movement of the eye-lid, sufficient to warn 
a person ; it occurs in Dryden, tr. of Juvenal, Sat. vi. 202. Johnson 
gives : ‘ tip, to strike lightly, to tap ; ’ with an illustration from 
Swift : ‘he tips me by the elbow.’ Palsgrave has: ‘I type ouer, I 
onerthrowe or onerwhclmc, Je renuerse.' ‘ Tip, a fall ; ’ Bradford’s 
Works, ii. 104 (Parker Soc.). Not in AS. MK. tippen, tipen. *Tipe 
doun fonder toun;’ Allit. Poems, C. 506. Cf. EFries. tippen, to 
tap lightly. +Swed. tippa, ‘ to ta[>, to tip, to strike gently, to touch 
lightly ; see Johnson’s E. Diet. ; ’ Widegren. Dor. Up, sb., a slight 
tap, wink, hint ; tip-cat. 

TIPPET, a cape, a cape of a cloak. (L. — Gk.) Also /«/>«/, as 
in Babecs Book, cd. Furnivall, p. 301,!. 92. 'Teppet of velvet;’ 
Paston Letters, iii. 325. ME. tipet, tepet, Chaucer, C. T. 233. AS. 
tatppet. * Sipla, an hcalf hrnh tappet* i. e. a half rough tippet ; 
Voc. 152. 14; (VesUum nomina). [We also find AS. tappe, a fillet 
or band ; ‘ Tenia, treppan, vel dol-smeltas,’ Voc. 107. 33 ; where 
tappan is the nom. plural. Not E. words, but borrowed.] — L. tapete, 
cloth, hangings. — Gk. rantfr-, stem of rdin/s, a carjiet, woollen rug. 
.Sec Tape, Tapestxy. 

TIPPLE, to drink in .small quantities, and habitually. (Scand.) 
Shak. has tippling, Antony, i. 4. 19- * To tipple, potitarc; * Levins, 
ed. t^fo. A Scand. word ; still preserved in Norweg. tipla, to drink 
little and often, to tipple (Aasen). It is the frequent, of Norw. tippa, 
to drip from a point or tip ; Swed. dial, tippa, to drip, from tipp, 
a tip; cf. Du. te/el, a nipple, teat. See Tip (i). Der. tippl-er, 
tippl-ing. 

TIPSY, intoxicated. (Scand.) In Shak. Mid. Nt. Dr. v. 48. 
The form.ntion of the word is difficult to explain, but it is clearly 
related to Tip (2), q. v. It means ‘ likely to tip over,’ or ‘ unsteady ; ’ 
ready to fall. Cf. ME. tipen, to upset. Cf. tricksy, and other words 
with suffix -.*>y, in F. Hall, Modern English, p. 272. p. Wedgwood 
cites Swiss tips, a fuddling with drink, tipseln, to fuddle oneself, 
hetipst, tipsy. These words present a remarkable likeness, especially 
as the £. and Swiss words can only In: cognate, and neither language 
can easily have borrowed from the other ; moreover, the Swiss words 
seem to be allied rather to tipple and to tip (1), than to tip (2). 
(T. prov. E. tippy. Uppity, easily ujisct. Der. tipsi-ly, -ness. 
TlRADE, a strain of censure or reproof. (F. — Ital.) Modem. 
— F. firodir, ‘a draught, pull, . . a shooting;’ Cot. Hamilton ex- 
plains F. tirade by ‘ a passage, a tirade or long speecli (in a play).’ 
The lit. sense is a drawing out, a lengthening out. — Ital. tirata, 
a drawing, a pulling. — Ital. tirare, to pull, draw, jduck, snatch. 
From Late L. tirare, to pull, draw ; of unknown origin ; whence also 
F. tire r. 

TIRE (i), to exhaust, weary, fatigue, become exhausted. (E.) 
ME. tiren, teorian, not a very common word. Stratmann refers us 
to the Towneley Mysteries, p. 126; and to p. 5 of a Fragment 
printed by Sir Thos. Philliiis, where occur the words hhn teoref his 
mi'k/— his might is exhausted. It occurs also in the compound 
atieren, as : ‘ gief mihte )>e nc atiered ’ — if might (or power) fail thee 
not, i. c. if thy power be not tired out ; (). Eng. Homilies, cd. Morris, 
ii. 29, 1. 25. AS. tyrigan ; as in ‘ ‘ 5 eah J)u ge-tyrige,* though thou 
grow weary ; Alfred’s tr. of Boethius, ch. xl (bk. v. pr. i). They is 
a mutation from eo, as in teorian, (i) to be tired, be weary, (2) to tiie, 
fatigue; Grein, ii. 529. p. It is remarkable that the dictionaries 
frequently refer tire (in the sense to lx.' weary) to AS. tirigan, which 
is not the same thing, but related rather to Tarre, q.v. That 
teorian is the real equivalent of E. tire may be seen by examining the 
uses of teorian, getSorian, and dteorian. One example m.-iy suffice. 
'Teorode hwrejire . . strong . . werig Iws weorces’- nevcrtlieless 
the strong one tired, being weary of the work', Exetei' Book, ed. 
'Thorpe, p. 436, Riddle Iv, 1 . 16. ‘ Fatigatus, atered-,* Voc. 170, 30. 
Further connexions doubtful ; it can hardly lie allied to E. tear, vb., 
or to G. zehren. Sweet marks the e long (Jeoran) ; cl. tJLow G. 
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tiuruHg, lassitude (Callce). Der. tir-ed^ tir^ed-nesSf tiresome^ tire- 
MOmt-ness. 

TIltB (a), a head-dress; as a verb, to adorn or dress the head. 
(p\ — Tout. ? ; ‘ She . . tired her head ; ' 2 Kings, ix. 30. The examples 
show that this is an abbreviation for attire. See esp. Prompt. Parv. 
p. 494 : ‘ Tyre, or a~tyre of wemmene, Mundnm muliebris.’ Again, 
in Will, of Palerne, 1147, we have atir, but in I. 1725 we have tyr; 
cf. * in no gay tyr, Alexander and Dindimns, 883 ; ‘ tidi id. 599. 

р. We have also the verb tu tire, 2 Kings, ix. 30 ; cf. ‘ Attoure, tired, 
dressed, attired, decked,' Cot. The MJ£. verb was atiren, whence 
atired, pp.. Will, of Palerne, 1228. However, tlie sb. appears 
earlier than the verb, being spelt atyr, with the sense ‘ aiiparcl ; * 
Layamon, 3275, later text. See Attire. 

TTRIE (3), a hoop of iron that binds the fellies of wheels to- 
gether. (F. — Teut. ?) ‘ Tire, the ornament or dress of womens heads ; 
also, the iron band of a cart-wheel ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1 706. * The 

mettall [a kind of iron'] is brittle and short . . such as will not serue 
one whit for stroke and nail to bind cart-wheels withall, which tire 
indeed would [should'] be made of the other that is gentle and jiliable;' 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxxiv. c. lii. [Here stroke ^ stroke, rim of a 
wheel; sec Halliwell.] p. 'J'he history of the word is obscure; it 
.seems to me that the word is identical with Tire (2), the wheel-band 
being likened to a woman's tire. Tire meant to dress or arrange ; * 1 
tyer an egge. le aecoustre \ I tyer with gannente.s,’ &c. ; Palsgrave. 
To attire once meant to ec]uip, or to furnish (N. F. 1 ).). ^ 1 have 

no belief in Richardson's jest-like suggestion, that a tire is a ti-er, 
ljccau.se it ties the wheel together. The ME. te^re or tyere nowhere 
occurs in connexion with a wheel. 

TIBS (4), to tear a prey, as is done by predatory birds. (F. — Late 
L.) In Shak. Venus, 56; 1 Hen. VI, i. 1. 269. ME. //r£», to tear a 
prey, only used of vultures, &c. ; see Chaucer, Troilus, i. 787 ; tr. of 
Jioethius, b. iii. met. 12, 1 . 30. — F. tirer, ‘ to draw, drag, . . ])ull, 
])luck, tug, twitch ; ’ Cot. — Late L. tlrare, to draw, extract ; Du- 
cange. Sec Tirade. 

TIBE (5), a train. (F. — Late L.) Only in Spenser, F. Q. i. 4. 35. 
— F. tire, ‘a draught, pull, . . stretch . . reach, gate, course, or 
length and continuance of a course;* Cot.— F. tirer, io draw; see 

Tirade. 

TIBO, TYKO, a novice. (L.) Usually misspelt tyro. * Tyro, a 
new fresh-water soldier, a novice, apprentice;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. 

‘ That timorous tyro should dare ; ' IJlennerhasset, Introd. in Mirror 
for Magistrates (i.<?78). In Rlount’s Oloss., ed. 1674, it apircars as 
lyrone, evidently fiom Ital. tirotte, ‘ a milkesop,’ Florio, answering to 
L. acc. tironem. — L. tiro, a recruit, novice, tiro. Root uncertain. 
Der. tiro-cinium, a first campaign, school, apprenticeship ; the title 
of a poem by (A)wpcr. 

TISIC, phthisis. (F. — Gk.) Spelt ty>yke, Skelton, Magninceuce, 
561. See Phthisis. 

TIBSUIj, cloth interwoven with gold or silver. (B'.— K) ME. 
tissew,o. ribband, Chaucer, Troil. ii. 639. — B'. tissu, ‘a bawdrick, rib- 
bon, fillet, or head-band of woven stuiTc;’ Cot. Also tissu, ni., 
tissue, f., * woven, jilailed, interlaced ; ’ id. Tissu was the old pp. of 
thtre fiiiod. B’. tister), to we.avc. — L. texere, to weave ; sec Text. 
TIT (i), a small horse or child. (Scand.) ‘The tits are little 
worth; ' Dryden, tr. of Ovid, Metani. ix. 14 ; where tit means *a 
little girl.’ ‘ A little ///,’ a small horse ; Holinshed, Desc. of Ireland, 

с. ii [R.). — Tccl. tittr, a tit, bird (now obsolete) ; the dimin. titlingr, 
a sparrow, is still in use; Norweg. tita, a little bird, small trout 
(.Vasen). The orig. sense is merely something small; cf. prov. BI. 
titty, small ; tiddy-wren, a wren (Halliwell). Der. tit-ling, a sparrow, 
from Icel. titlingr, as above, with double diiniu. suflix -l-ing. Also 
tit-lark, q. v., tit-mouse, q. v. 

TIT (2), a teat. (E.) ME. titte\ jd. tittes, Ancren Riwle, p. 330, 
1 . 3. AS. /i 7 , titt, Voc. 88. 24; pi. tittas (Toller). +Low G. titte, 
MDu. tiite, Ci. zitze ; cf. Welsh, did, didi, a teat See Teat. 

TIT POB TAT, blow for blow. (E.) In Holinshed, 
Chron., ed. 1808, vi. 298. Perhaps a corruption of tip for tap, where 
tip is a slight tap ; Rullinger’s Works, i. 283 (I’arkcr Society). ‘ 'J'h.at 
which requireth tip for tap',' Gascoigne, Works, i. 463. See Tip 
(2). B. Or it may be from the proverb—* To give one tint for tant,' 
in Walker’s Proverbs (1672) ; see Hazlitt's Proverbs. And tint for 
tant leema to be an 1 C version of F. tant pour taut, lit. ‘ so much for so 
much.’ Tit for tat is in Ileywood’s Prov. (1546) ; repr. 1874, p. 109. 

TITAB** the sun-god. (L.— Gk.) In Shak. Rom. ii. 3. 4; &c. 
Spelt Lydgate, Compl. of Black Knight, 1 . 28. -L. Titan, 

l\tams\ whence Ti/d/ii, dcscimdants of I'itan, giants. — Gk. Tirdv, 
the snn>god, brother of Helius.4-Skt. tithu, fire; in the diet, by 
Bohtlingk and Roth, iii. 32 7. — V'l'EITH, to burn. Der. titan-ir, i. c. 
gigantic. Also titan-ium, a metal. 

TIT HE, a tenth part, the tenth of the produce as offered to the 
clergy. (BC) ME. tithe, Chaucer, (?. T. 3^1 (,\ 539), The jmiper 
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sensc is ‘ tenth ; ’ hence tenth part. [Another spelling is tetke, as in 
* the tetke best ’ — the tenth commandment. Will. ofShoreham, p. 101, 
1 . 1 : AS. teoda, tenth.] p. The form tithe answers to AS. suffix 
-tigoda, as in twen-tigoda, twentieth. Also spelt -teogo 6 a, OMerc. 
-tegUa ; allied to Gk. hemros, tenth, from llxa, ten, see Ten. We 
also have ten-th, in which n is retained ; so that tenth and tithe arc 
doublets. Cf. Icel. /<»»(/, tenth, tithe; see Decimal. Der. tithe, 
verb, ME. tithen, telhen, P. Plowman, C. xiv. 73, AS. /codian, Matt, 
xxiii. 23; tith-er, Chaucer, C. T. 6896; tith-ing, ME. tething, a 
district containing ten families, Rob. of Glouc. p. 267, 1 . 5402. 
TITHiLATION, a tickling. (F.-L.) [The verb titillate is in 
later use ; cf. ‘ titillating dust,’ Pope, Ra])e of the Lock, v. 84.] The 
sb. is in Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 766. -B*. titillation, a tickling ; Cot.- 
I.. titillalimem, acc. of iitillatio, a tickling. — L. titillare, to tickle. 
TITIjABIC, a kind of lark. (Scand. and E.) l^it. ‘ small lark ; * 
see Tit and Dark. 

TITIiB, an inscription set over or at the beginning of a book, a 
name of distinction. (F. — L.) ME. title, Chaucer, C. T. 14328 
(B 3512) ; Wyclif, John,xix. 19. -OB', title ; mod.F.* 7 rf,by change 
from / to r. — L. titulum, acc. of titulus, a superscription on a tomb, 
altar, &c. ; an honourable designation. Der. title, verb ; titl-ed. 
All’s Well, iv. 2. 2 ; title-deed ; title-page. Per. ii. 3. 4 ; titul-ar, from 
B'. iitulaire, ‘titular, having a title,’ Cot., as if from L. *tituldris, 
from I* tituldre, verb, to give a title to. Hence titular-ly, titular-y. 
See also Tittle. 

TITDINO. a small bird. (Scand.) See Tit. 

TITMOUBB, a kind of small bird. (Scand. and £.) Not con- 
nected with mouse', the true pi. should be titmouses, yet titmice is 
usual, owing to confusion with mouse. In Spenser, Shep. Kal., 
Nov. 26, it is spelt titmose. MIC. titmose', spelt tytemose, Prompt. 
Parv. ; titmose, Voc. 640. 28. Compounded of tit, small, or a small 
bird, Icel. tittr (see Tit) ; and AS. muse, a name fur several kinds of 
small birds. p. The AS. muse occurs in: ‘ Sigatula,/r(rc-m(U!« ; 
Parra, eol-nulse; Parrula, spic-tmse* all names of birds ; sec Voc. 286. 
13-15. llic a is lung, as shown by the ME. -nmsf.+Uu. mees, a tit- 
mouse; G. meise, a titmouse; OHG. Tneisa; Icel. meisingr (B'. 
mesange). Tent, type *maisdn-, f. The scuise was prob. ‘ twitterer ; ’ 
cf. I« maerere (for *maesire, cf. pp. maes-tus), to lament, mourn 
(B'ranck). Cf. also L, merula (for *tnis-Hla), from the weak grade 
*mis ; see Merle. 

TITTEB, to giggle, laugh restrainedly. (F-.) Cf. twitter. In 
Pope, Dunciad, iv. 276. The same as MB), titeren, to chatter, 
prattle, tell idle talcs, whence titerere, a teller of talcs, P. Plowman, 
B. XX. 297. A frequentative form from a base TIT, ex]>res8ive of 
re|)catiug the sound //, just as tattle expresses the repetition of ta. 
See furthe r under Tattle. Cf. Twitter. Der. titter, sb. 
tittle, a jot, small particle. (B'. — L.) ME. /iVe/, /i/iV, used by 
Wyclif to translate L. apex ; Matt. v. 18 ; Luke, xvi. 1 7. [Really a 
doublet of /iV/e.] — OF. title, a. title; (B'. litre, a title); MB', tiltre. 
Hire, ‘ a tittle, a small line drawn over an abridged word, to supply 
letters wanting ; also a title,’ &c.; Cot. — L. titulum, acc. of titulus, 
a title, used by Petronius in the sense of sign or token. p. In 
I.ate K titulus uiu.->t have meant a mark over a word in writing, as 
this sense npi>cars again in Span, tilde, Port, til, a stroke over a 
letter such as the mark over Span. A ; also in the Catalan titlla, 
Wallachian title, a mark of an accent, cited by Diez, s. v. tilde. 
The hatter forms arc unmistakably Latin. See Title. ^ Not 
alli ed to t it. 

TITTLE-TATTLE, prattle. (E.) See Wint. Tale, iv. 4. 248. 
A reduplicated form of tattle. Note the use of titelere, also spell 
titerere, a prattler, P. Plowman, B. xx. 297. See Tattle and 
Twaddle ; and see Titter. 

TO, in the direction of, ns far as. (E.) ME. to, Chaucer, C. T. 
16; and, as sign of the gerund, 13, 17; now considered as the sign 
of the infin. mood, the gerundial use being nearly lost. AS. to, prep. ; 
also a sign of the gerund as distinct from the infin. mood ; Grcin, 
ii. 536-542.4*1)0. toe', G. z«; MHG. zuo, ze; OHG. za, ze, zi, zuo. 
+Rnss. do, to, up to. Supposed to be further related to Gk. -8f, 
towards, as in olnov-lit, homewards; see Curtius, i. 289. Perhaps 
also to OIrish do, to; OWelsh di (mod. W. 1), to; W. dy- as a 
prefix ; see Rhys, Lectures on W. Philology, Doublet, too, q. v. 
And sec to- (2), to-ward, to-day, to-night. 

TO- (1 ), prefix, in twain, asunder, to pieces. (E.) Retained in 
thephr. tdl /o-6rfl*e - utterly broke asunder, Judges, ix. 53. With 
regard to the dispute as to whether it should be printed all to-brake 
or all-to brake, it is certain that only the former is etymologically 
correct ; but the phrase was already so ill understood in the Tudor 
period that such a mistaken use as all-to brake was possible, though 
it is charitable to give our translators the benefit of the doubt. It is 
purely a question of chronology. At first the iiiefix to- was used 
without all; liter, alt was often added as well, not only before the 
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prefix /0-, but before the prefixes/or- and bi- also ; next, all was con- 
sidered as in some way belonging to to, as if all-to were short for 
altogether (which it is not), and consequently all-to appeared as a 
sort of adverb, and was considered as such, apparently, by Surrey 
and Latimer. It would be difficult to find any clear example of this 
latest use before A.u. 1530. It began with AS. to-, prefix; apiiear- 
ing in to-beran, to bear apart, remove ; to-berstan, to burst asunder ; 
td-hlawan, to blow asunder, dissipate ; /o-6r«ca«, to break asunder; 
and in nearly fifty other verbs, for which see Grein, ii. 542 -549. We 
may particularly note ‘hyra setlu he /5-6r»ec*“he brake in pieces 
their seats. Matt xxi. 12. 2. M E. to-, prefix ; appearing in tobeatau, 

to beat in pieces, tobiten, to bite in pieces, tubrehen, to break m 
pieces ; and in nearly a hundred other verbs ; for which see Strat- 
maim’s Diet., 3rd ed., pp. 565-568. We may particularly note * al 
his bondes he to-brah for loye'^all his bonds he brake in twain for 
joy; Will, of Palerne, 3237. p. It should also be observed tliat 
most verbal prefixes (such as for-, be-) were usually written apart 
from the verb in old MSS. ; ignorance of this fact has misled many. 
Good examples of the addition of of as an intensive, meaning 
‘wholly,’ are the following. * [He] al to-tare his a-tir J»at he to-tere 
mijl;’ Will, of Palerne, 3S84; ‘nf/or-waW’- entirely worn out with 
lying awake, id. 790; ‘a/ bi-ioepedlor wo ’-all covered with tears 
for wo, id. 661 ; ‘a/ is to-brosten thilke regioun,’ Chaucer, C. T. 
*759 (A *757) i ‘ he suld be soyne to-frusehit a/* — he would soon be 
dashed in pieces, Harbt>ur, Bruce, x. 597. The last instance is par- 
ticularly inslruciive, as al follows the pp. instead of preceding it. 
3. or al-to, when (perhaps) misunderstood. ‘To-day redy 

ripe, to-morowc all-to-shaken ; ’ Surrey, Sonnet 9, last line. ‘ We be 
fallen into the dirt, and be all-to-dirtied Latimer, Remains, p. 397 
(Parker Soc.). ‘ Smiling si^akers . . love and all-io love him ; ’ 
1 .alimer. Sermons, p. 289. The last instance is a clear one. Spenser 
has all to-torue, P. Q. v. 9. 10, and all io-toorne in the same stanza; 
all to-rent, F. Q. iv. 7. 8. Milton has all-to-ruffied, Comus, 380; 
this is a very late example. B. Etymologically, the AS. to- is cog- 
nate with OFries. to-, te-\ OHG. zar-, zer-, mod. G. z«r-, as in 
zerbrechen, to break in pieces, pt. t. zerbraeh (^=^to-brake). The 
sense of this prefix is ‘ in twain,* or ‘ asunder ; ’ but it is difficult to 
connect it with AS. two, two, or even with L. dis-. 

TO- (2), prefi*, to. (E.) Besides the prefix to- (—in twain) dis- 
cussed above, we also have the prep, to in composition in some 
verbs, &c. Of these compounds, we still use to-ward, q. v. Others 
arc obsolete ; the chief are the sbs. toeume, advent, toflight, a refuge, 
tohope, ho])e, toname, a nick-name ; and the verb tmujiken, to approach, 
Wyclif, Judith, xiv. 14. Sec Stratmann. And see Today. 

TOAD, an amphibious animal. (E.) ME. tode ; sjielt toode. Prompt. 
Parv., p. 495 ; taiie, Pricke of Conscience, 6900. AS. tddige ; ‘ Bufto, 
tddige, Voc. 122. II. Also tddie, id. 321. 23. Root unknown. 
Thu l!)an. tudse, Swed. iassa, a toad, must be from a different root. 
Der. tad-pole, q. v. ; also toadstool, s^ielt iodestoole, Spenser, Shep. 
Kal., Dec. 69, and in Palsgrave ; toad-flax ; toadsater, formerly an 
assistant to a mountebank (sec Wedgwood, and N. and Q. 3rd S. i. 
128, 176, 236, 276, V. 142), now shortened to toady, toad-stone. Sir 
T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. iii. c. 13, 5 3. 

TOAST (i), bread scorched before the fire. (F. — I..) ME. tost, 
toost, whence the verb tosten, to toast ; see Prompt. Parv. p. 497.— 
OF. taster, to toast (Godefroy) ; the usual OF. sb. was tostie, * a toast 
of bread;’ marked as a Picard word in Cotgrave.— L. tostus, pp. of 
torrere, to parch ; see Torrid. Cf. Span, tostar, torrar, to toast, 
tostada, a toast, slice of toasted bread ; I’ort. tostado, toasted, tostar, 
torrar, to toast. Der. toast, verb ; toast-er, toast -ing-iron, K. John, 
iv. 3. 99. 

TOAST (2), a {lerson whose health is drunk. (F.— L.) It was 
formerly usual to put toasted bread in liquor; sec Shak. Merry 
Wives, iii. 5. 3. The story of the origin of the present use of the 
word is given in the I'af ler, no. 24, June 4, 1 709. * Many wits of the 
last age will assert that the word, in its present sense, was known 
among them in their youth, and h^d its rise from an accident at the 
town of Bath, in the reign of king Charles the Second. It happened 
that, on a public day, a celebrated beauty of those times was in the 
Cross Bath, and one of the crowd of her admirers took a glass of the 
water in which the fair one stood, and drank her health to the com- 
pany. There was in the place a gay fellow half fuddled, who offered 
to jump in, and swore, though he liked not the liquor, he would have 
the toast. He was opposed in his resolution ; yet this whim gave 
foundation to the present honour which is done to the lady we men- 
tion in our liquors, who has ever since been called a toast.* Whether 
the story be true or not, it may be seen that a toast, i. c. a health, 
easily took its name from being the usual accompaniment to liquor, 
esp. in loving-cups, &c. As to this putting of toast into drink^ see 
Brand’s Pop. Antiq. ii. 340. Der. toast, vb. ; toast-master, the 
announcer of toasts at a public dinner. 


TOBACCO, a narcotic plant. (Span.-IIayti.) Formerly spelt 
tid>aeco, Ben Jonson, Every Man, i. 4 (last speech). See remarks in 
Wheatley’s Introduction to Ben Jonson, Every Mim in his Humour. 
Harrison fixes on 1573 as the date when the smoking of tolmcco be- 
came general in England. Spelt tobacco in llaklojrt, Voy. ii. a. 158. 
Cotgravc mentions tobacco, s. v. Plicotiane,"" Span, taboM, tobacco. 
Las Casas (Hist, of the Indies) says that tabaeo was the name oi the 
tube or pipe in which the Indians or Caribs smoked the plant, trans- 
ierred by the Spaniards to the herb itself. Oviedo (1535) Mys 
tabaeo is a Hayti word ; see Oviedo, ed. 1851, Madrid, iv. 96. So 
also Clavigero, in his Conquest of Mexico (E. transl. i. 430), says: 

* tabaeo is a word taken from the llaitine language,’ i.e. the language 
spoken in the island of llayti or St. Domingo. Der. tobaeco-n-ist, a 
coined word, orig. used, not of the seller (as now), but of the smoker 
of tobacco ; see examples iu Trench, Select Glossary ; tobacco-pipe, 
TOBOOOAN, a kind of snow-sledge. (Amer. Indian). Said to 
be a Canadian perversion of an American Indian odabagan, a sledge. 
S. T. Rand, in his Micmac Vocabulary, gives the Micmac form as 
tobaakuH ( = tolnVeun), a sled. Micmac is a language belonging to 
the Algonkin family. 

TOCHBB, a dowry. (Gaelic.) * Iley for a bass wi’ a tocher ; ’ 
Burns (Sung). — Gael, and Irish iochar, a dowry, assigned portion.— 
Olrish tochur, a putting, assigning ; toehurim, 1 put.— Olrish to-, do-, 
to, prep, and verbal prefix ; euir-im, 1 put, assign. 

TOCSIN, an alarm-bell, or the sound of it. (F. — Tcut. and L.) 
Added by Todd to Johnson. lie quotes: * The priests went up into 
the steeple, and rang the bells backward, which they call tocksaine, 
whereupon the people . . flocked together;’ Fulke, Answer to P. 
Frarine (1580), p. 52. — MP'. toquesing, ‘ an allarum liell, or the ring- 
ing thereof;* Cot. Mod. h\ tocsin (see Littr^).— Ul"'. toquer, ‘to 
clap, knock, hit,* Cot.; and OP', sing (Norm. dial, sin), ‘a sign, 
mark, . . also a bell or the sound of a bell, whence toesing, an alarum 
bell ; ’ id. Thus it means ‘ a striking of the signal-bell.’ p. The 
Norm. dial, toquer, Picard toker, are variants of F. toucher, to touch ; 
see Touoh. The OP', sing, mod. F. signe, is from signum, a 
mark, hence a signal, signal-bell ; see Sign. Cf. AP*. sein, a bell; 
Liber Albus, p. 119. Thus foe>sm— /one A-.stgft. See Tuoket. 

TOD, a bush ; a certain measure of wool ; a fox. (Scand.) ‘ An 
yuie todde,* an ivy-bush ; Spenser, Shep. Kal., March, 67. ‘ Wnlle 
is bought by the sacke, by the tod, by the stone ; * Arnold’s Chron. 
ed. 181 1, p. 191. Palsgrave has ‘ Todde of woll * - tod of wool ; and 
‘ tode of chese * — tod of cheese. See Nares. Tod, a fox, occurs in 
Ben Jonson, Pan's Anniversary, hymn 4; and see Jamieson’s Sc. 
Diet. The fox is supposed to be so named from his bushy tail. — 
Iccl. toddi (nearly obsolete), a tod of wool; a bit, a piece. + Du. 
todde, a rag ; EFries. todde, a bundle ; G. zotte, zote, a tuft of hair 
hanging together, a rag, anything shaggy. Allied to EFries. todden, 
to trail, to draw along, drag after one. Perhaps allied to Ted. 
TODAY*, this day. (1C.) Comi>ounded of ro,prep., and day. The 
etymology is obscured by the disuse of the prep, to in the old sense 
of ‘for;’ thus to day = for the day; to fiigk/— for the night; &c. 
Stratmann cites me ches him to Piagr— people cliose him for king, 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 302; yeuen to wy»e — to give to wife, Chaucer, 
C. T. 186a (A i860). &e particularly the article on AS. to in 
Grein, p. 540 : he gives examples of to deege, for the day, today ; 
to deege Oissum, for this day, today; to m'dre nihte, to or at midnight ; 
to nuirgene •-for the morn, to-morrow. Hence our to-day, to- 
morrow, to-night, and prov. E. to-year, i. e. for the present year, this 
year; ME. toyere, Chaucer, C. T., 5750 (D 168). 

TODDIjE, to walk unsteadily, as a child. (E.) Given as a 
Nortliern word by Todd, in his additions to Johnson. The same as 
Lowl. Sc. tottle, to walk with short steps ; Jamieson. Further, tattle 
is equivalent to totter, the frequentative suffixes -le and -er being 
equivalent ; see Totter. 4>Swed. tulta, to toddle ; the spelling with 
/ is duly explained s.v. totter. And cf. G. (Bavar.) zotteln, to 
toddle, though probably formed in another way. 

T 9 DDY, a mixture of spirits. ( Hindustani. — Pers.) * The toddy- 
tree is not unlike the date or palm ;’ Sir T. Herbert, Travels, ji. 29 
(K.).— Hindustani /d/’i, ta4i, ‘vulgarly toddy, the juice or sap of the 
palmyra-tree and of the cocoa-nut [which] when allowed to stand 
. . becomes a fiery and highly intoxicating spirit;* H. II. Wilson, 
Glossary of Indian Terms, p. 510. — Hind, tdr, ‘a palm-tree. . . 
most appropriate to the Palmyra, from the stem of which the juice 
is extracted which becomes toddy ; ’ id. — Pers. tar, ‘ a siJccies of 
palm-tree from which an intoxicating liquor, toddy, is extracted ; * 
Rich, Diet. p. 353. The r iu the Hind, word has a peculiar 
(cerebral) sound, which has come to be represented by d in Juiglish. 
Cf. Skt. tiila-, the palmyra tree. 

TO-DO, stir, bustle. (E.) ‘What a to-do is licic:* Evelyn, 
Diary, Mar. 22, 1675. Compounded of to, jircp., and da, verb. See 

Ado. 
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TOE, one of the five small members at the end of the foot. (£.) 
ME. /oo, pi. toon, Chaucer, C. T. 14868 (It 405a). AS. /a, pi. iiin 
or iaan, Laws of iEthelbirht, $§ 70, 71, 72, in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, 
i. 30. 'I'his is a contracted form, standing for take; OMerc. iakae. 
Corpus Gloss. 141. +Du. teen ; Icel. ta, pi. tar; Dan. taa, pi. taaer; 
Swed. ta; G. zehe; OIIG. zeAa, a toe, also a finger. We also find 
GLow G. tewa, a toe (Gallec) ; with w(<.gw) for h (<Ate). fi. All 
from Teut. type *taihwdn-, f. Possibly allied to L. diffitus (<*AVr- 
itus), a finger (Walde). See Digit and Token. ^ Distinct from 
toe in mistletoe. Pe r, to- ed, having toes. 

TOFFEE, TOFFY, a coarse kind of candy, made of sugar or 
molasses, &c. (F. —Malay.) In the United .States, it is usually taffy. 

— P'. tajitty a s])irit made from molasses; in use in 1722 (llatzfeld;. 

— Mali^ tajla, the same. See Batafla. 

TOFT, a green knoll, open ground, homestead. (Scand.) ME. 
toft, a knoll, 1*. I’lowm. 11. prol. 14. I.ate AS. toft (Toller). — Icel. 
topt (pron. toft)y also tupt (pron. tuft"), toft, tomt (the oldest spelling), 
a place to build on ; Swed. tomt, the site of a building. Perhaps 
for *tumft-<.*tum-f{e)t-, cognate with Gk. ta-netov, soil, floor ; lit 
‘site for building.’ From the weak grade of *dem, to build ((ik. 
9ifA-tty ) ; and *pedom, as in Gk. wtSov, ground, earth. Sec Dan. 
tomt in Falk. 

TOQA, the mantle of a Roman citizen. (L.) Whether — toga 
really occurs in Shakespeare is doubtful. Phillips gives it in his 
Diet. — L. toga, a kind of mantle, lit. a covering. — ]., tog-, 2nd grade 
of t^ere, to cover ; see Tegument. 

TCjQETHER, ill the same ])luce, at the same time. (E.) ME. 
to-0edere, to~gedre, io-gidere, 1*. Plowman, R. prol. 46; tugideres, id. 
XVI. 80. W’e even find the conijiound altogedere as early as in the 
Ancren Kiwle, p. 320, 1. 25. I*'or the spelling with d, ef. ME. fader, 
a father, moder, a mother. AS. io~gatdere, to-gadre ; together, Grein, 
ii, 544. — AS. to, to; and gadur, together, Grein, i. 491 ; sec further 
under Gather. Per. al-together. 

TOUi (1), labour, fatigue; as a verb, to labour. (F.-L.) 
ME. toil; the dat. toile, in Morte Arthure, ed. Frock, 1802, means 
a tussle or struggle. ‘ And whan these com on thcr was so grete 
toile and romour of noyse that wonder it was to heere, and therwith 
aroos so grete a duste;’ Merlin, cd. Wheatley, ]>. 393, 1. i. I.owl. 
Sc. tuyll, disturbance; Uernardus, &c., ed. Lumby, ]i. 24, 1. 45 
(E. E. T. S.) ; tuyll, vb., to trouble, id. p. 27, 1 . j 23. Thus the old 
sense was rather turmoil or disturbance than labour. (T. AF. toyl, 
glossed ' strif,' Walter de Ribbesworth ; in Wright, Vocab. 147, 1. 3. 
Also AF. toiler, to strive ; A Nominale, ed. Skeat, 1. 131. 0. As 

to the verb toilen, its meaning was also different from th.!! of mod. 

E. toil. We find: ‘rculiche toyled to and fro ’ — ruefully pulled 
or tugged to and fro. Debate between Rody and Soul, 1. 368, in 
Miitzner, Sprachprolicii, i. 100. Also: ‘ tore and /oy/ed ’ — torn and 
nulled aliout or spoilt, 1 .egends of the Holy Rood, ed. Morris, p. 143, 
1. 372. We may also note Lowland Sc. hull, toil (Jamieson); and 
perhaps Sc. tuiljie, tuilyie, a quarrel, broil, struggle, is closely re- 
lated, as well as hdje, to harass, occurring in Rarbour’s Rnice, iv. 
152. where the ICdinb. MS. has the pp. toil jit. y. The origin seems 
to be found in OF. toillier, MF. touiller, ‘ filthily to mix or mingle, 
confound or shuffle together ; to in tangle, trouble, or pester by scurvy 
medliiig, also to bedirt, begrime, besmear, smeech, beray ; ’ Cot. 
The origin of this F. word is obscure; but Ilatzfeld derives it from 
L. tudieulare, to stir U]i (correctly, as it seems).— L. tudieula, a 
machine for bruising olives dimin. of tudes, a mallet. — L. iud-, as in 
tu‘tud-l, pt. t. of tuHdere,to beat. ^ Sometimes derived from MDu. 
tuylen, ‘ to till, or to manure lands,’ Hexham ; cf. tuyl, sb., * tilling 
or manuring of lands,’ id. ; but it seems impossible to explain the 
senses of ME. toilen from this source only. Por. toil-some, .Spenser, 

F. tj. ii. 12. 29; toil-some-ness. 

TOIIi (2), a net or snare. (F. — L.) In Hamlet, iii. 2. 362. The 
j)!. toyles is in Spenser, Astrophel, 97.— F. toile, ‘ cloth, linen cloth, 
also, a staulking-horsc of cloth ; toile de araigne, a cob-web ; pi. 
tmles, toils, or a hay to inclose or intanglc wild beasts in;’ Cot.— 
L. tila, a web, thing woven; for — L. texere, to we.ave; sec 

Tazt. Per. toil-et (below). 

TOUiET, TOniETTE. a small cloth on a dressing-table; 
hentx, a dressing-table, or the oiieration of dressing. (F.-L.) 
* TmUt, a kind of tabic-cloth, . . made of fine linnen, &c. spread upon 
a table . . . where persons of quality dress themselves ; a dressing- 
cloth ; * Phillips, etl. 1706. .Spelt toylet in Cotgrave. - F. tmlette, * a 
tpylet, the stuff which drapers l.np about their cloths, also a bag to 
put nh^tcloths in ; ’ C'ot. Dimin. of toile, cloth ; see Toil (a). 
TOKE, a French measure of length. (F. - L. ) It contains 0 feet, 
and a little over 4I inches. — F. toise, ‘ a fadome, a measure contain- 
ing six feet in length ;’ C'ot. Cf. Ital. tesa, a stretching. — L. tensa, 
sc. hrdehia, the [length of the] outstretched arms, neut. pi. of pp. of 
tendere, to stretch. See Tense (2). 


TOKAY, a w'hite wine. (Hungary.) Mentioned in Townson's 
Travels in Hungary (1797) ; see quotation in Todd’s Johnson. Also 
in Fielding, The Miser (173a), A. iii. Sc. 3. So named from Tohay, 
a town in Hungary, at some distance E.N.E. from Pesth. 

TOKEN, a mark, sign, memorial, coin. (E.) ME. token, 
Chaucer, C. T. 13289 (R 1549). The o answers to A.S. «, as usual. 
AS. tacen, taen, a very common word ; Grein, ii. 320.-^Du. teeken, 
a sign, mark, token, miracle ; Icel. thkn, teikn ; Dan. tegn ; Swed. 
teeken ; G. ztickm. ; Goth, taikns. Teut. types *ttdknom, n., *taikniz, 
fern. ; allied to Teach. The base *taik answers to Idg. *doig, and 
grade of *deig, which seems to be a variant of Idg. ^DEIK, to 
show, indicate ; cf. L. dig-nus, worthy. Rrugmann, i. ( 76a (3). 
Cf. Tn deir, Diotioil. Cf. 1 .. in-dic-are, to point out, AS. tihan, 
Goth, gateikan, to sliow, G. zeigen, to show. Per. he-token. 
TOI^BATE, to bear, endure, put up with. (L.) tollerate 
those thinges; ’ Sir T. Elyot, The (iovernour, b. iii. c. 14, $ 2. — I.. 
toleratus, pji. of tolertlre, to endure ; allied to tollere, to lift, bear. — 
-^TJ'iL, to lift, bear ; cf. .Skt. tvl, to lift, Gk. rXrjvai, to suffer, AS. 
folian, to endure, L. latus, pp. (for tlatus). See Thole (2). Per. 
tolera-hle, from F. tolerable, ‘ tollerablc,’ Cot., from I.. tUerdbilis, 
that can be endured ; toler-abl-y, tdler-able-ness ; toler-at-ion, from 
F. toleration, omitted by Cotgrave, but in use in the 16th cent. 
(Littre),’ from L. acc. tolerdtionem, endurance; toler-ance, from MF. 
tolerance, ‘ tolleratioii, sufferance,* C'ot., from L. tolerantia, suff- 
rance ; hJer-ant, from the stem of the pres. part, of tolerdre. From 
the same root arc a-tlas, tal-ent, ex-tol ; e-late, eol-late, di-late, 
ob-late, pre-late, pro-late, re-late, trans-late, legis-late, ab-lat-ive, 
super-lat-ive. 

TOIJi (I), a tax for the jirivilegc to use a road or sell goods in a 
market. (I* - fjk.) ME. tol, tribute, Wyclif, Rom. xiii. 7. AS. toll, 
M.att. xvii. 25.+DU. tol; Icel. tollr; Dan. told (for *toll); Swed. 
lull ; Cl. ztdl. p. All from 'I'ciit. type *tulloz, m. ; which might 
be explained as<*/«/«02, from the weak grade *tul- (with suffix -noz) 
of Teut. *tel-, the root of Tale. Rut the existence of by-forms, as 
AS. toln, a toll (whence toln-ere, a toller), O.Sax. tolna, toll, OFries. 
tolne, OllCL zoUan-luom, as well as OIIG. zolanari, MDu. tollenaer, 
a toller, suggest that all thc.se were borrowed from Late L. tollonium, 
for L. telonium ; from Gk. tsKwviov, a toll-house. Matt. ix. 0. CT. 
also F. tonlieu, a toll ; from Late L. tonleium, toleneum, for L. telo- 
nium. y. The Gk. rtKonuov is from tcAo?, a tax, toll, nllicil 
to L. tdlere, to take, and Gk. r&Kavrov (see Talent) ; a di.stinet 
word from riXos, with the sense of ‘end.’ Per. toll, verb, ME. 
toilen, Chaucer, C. T. 564 (A 362); toll-er, ME. tollere, P. Plow- 
man, R. prol. 220; tol-booth, ME. idhothe, Wyclif, Matt. ix. 9; 
toll-bar, -gale, -house. 

TOIJLi (2), to pull a barge bell ; to sound as a bell. (E.) We now 
say ‘a bell tolls,' i.e. sounds, but the old us.’igc was ‘to toll a bell,’ 
i.e. to pull it, set it ringing, as in Minsheu, .Skinner, and Phillips. 
The latter explains to toll a bell by ‘ to ring a bell after a particular 
manner.’ It is remarkable that the sense of ‘ sound * occurs as early 
as in Shakes])eare, who has, ‘ the clocks do toll ; ’ Hen. V, chorus to 
act iv. 1. 15. Yet wc may be satisfied th.at the present word, which 
has given some trouble to etymologists, is rightly exjilained by 
Nares, 'lodd, and Wedgwood, who Lake toll to Iw the ME. toilen, 
to pull, entice, draw, and Wctlgwood adds : ‘ To toll the bells is 
when they ring slowly to invite the people into church.' 'I’he double 
sense of toll is remarkably shown by two quotations given by 
Richardson from Drydcn, Duke of Guise, Act iv : ‘Some crowd the 
sjjires, but most the hallow’d bells And softly tdl for souls departing 
knells : ’ and again : ‘ When hollow murmurs of their evening-bells 
Dismiss the sleepy swains, and toll them [invite them] to their cells.’ 
Minsheu has : * 'I'o toll a bell,’ and ' to toile, draw on or entice.* See 
examples in Nares and Todd. p. ME. toilen. ‘ Tollyn, or 
mevyn, or steryn to doon, Incito, provoco, excito;* Prompt. Parv. 
‘ Tollare, or styrare to do gonde or badde, I^citator, instigator ; ’ id. 
*[HeJ tollyd [drew] hys oune wyf away;’ Seven Sages, ed. Wright, 
3032. 'This tolleth him touward thee* — this draws him towards 
you; Ancren Riwle, ]>. 290, 1. 5. There is a long note on this 
curious woid, with numerous examples, in St. Marharete, ed. Cock- 
ayne, p. 110; the oldest sense seems to lie to coax or fondle, entice, 
draw towards one. y. All is clear so far ; but the origin of MIL 
toilen is obscure ; wc m.ay suppose it to be nearly related to AS. 
fortyllan, to allure, Grein, i. 332 ; cf. ME. tullen, to entice, lure, 
Chaucer, C. T. 4132 (A 41.34). See Till (3). 

TOLU, a kind of resin. (S. America.) Also called 7’o/ti balsam or 
balsam of Tolu, * Balme . . from . . Tollu, not farre from Cartha- 
gene;’ E. G., tr. of Acosta, Hist. Indies (1604), bk. iv. ch. 28. 
Named from Tolu, a place on the N.W. coast of New Granada, in 

! S. America. 

' TOM, a pet name for 'rhomas. (L. — Gk. — lleb.) Spelt T’Aonimi?, 
1*. Plowman, R. v. 28. — L. 7*A»/it(7s. — Gk. Oaifias, Matt. x. 3. lit. 
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*twin;*cf. Heb. tSmlm, pi., twins. This is why Thomas was also 
called Didymus ; from Gk. Siivfws, a twin. Der. tom-boy ^ iom-eat, 
tom-tit, 

TOMAHAWK* a light war-hatchct of the N. American Indians. 
(W. Indian.) Capt. J. Smith has : ‘ Tomahaeis, axes ; ’ in his 
Vocabulary of Indian words; Works, p. 44. Froin the Algonkin 
tonuhagen, Mohegan tumnahegan, Delaware tamoihecan, a war- 
hatchet (Webster) ; Micmac tumlgun (S. T. Rand). * Kxplained by 
Lacombe from the Cree dialect; otamahuk, knock him down; 
otamakwauf, he is knocked down ; ’ Cent. Diet. 

tomato, a kind of fruit, a love-apple. (Span.— Mexican.) 

‘ Tomates, which are . . very wholesome ; K. G., tr. of Acosta, 
Hist. Indies (1604); bk. iv. ch. 20. From Span, (and Port.) 
tomate, a tomato ; we probably usetl final o for e because o is so 
common an ending in Spanish. Borrowed from Mexican tomatl. 
TOMAHN, a Persian gold eoin. (Pens. -Mongol.) Worth about 
7s. 6</. ‘A Toman is five markes sterlin;’ Sir T. Herbert, Trav. 

' 1638), p. 225 ( Yule). — Pers. /ttiMrtfi, *a gold coin worth about los. 
Palmer. From a Mongol word meaning ‘ ten thousand ; ’ spelt 
toman by Marco Polo, bk. i. ch. 54 (Yule). 

TOMB, a grave, vault for the dead. ( F. — I.. -- Gk.) M K. toumhe^ 
tombe, Chaucer, C. T. 1083a (F 518) ; tumbe, l^iyamon. 6080, later 
text.— OF. /umAe ; F. tombe, ‘a toml>e;’ Cot. — L. tumba, a tomb 
(White).— Gk. rvtifia, fiir the common lorm rv/ifios, a tomb, sepul- 
chre; properly a burial-mound.+ Irish tomm, a little hill; Skt. 
tuhga-, prominent, a height. Brugmann, i. § 103. Prob. allied to 
L. tumulus (Curtius, ii. 139) ; see Tumulus. Der. tomb-less. 
Hen. V, i. 2. 229; tomh-stonei en-tomb. 

TOMBAC, TOMBACK, a variety of brass. (F.-Port.- 
Malay.-Skt.) F. tombac (Hatzfcld). — Port, tambaca, ‘tambac,’ 
Vicyra ; (and see Yule). — Malay tambaga, cojipcr.— Skt. ifimraka-m, 
copper (Benfey). 

TOMBOY, a rude ghl. (I..- Gk.-lleb. ; n/«/ K.) In .Shak. 
Cymb. i. 6. 122. From Tom and Boy. ^ So also tom-cat, 
tom-tit, tom-fool. 

TOMB, a volume of a book. (F.— I.. — Gk.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 167.J ; and in Cotgrave. — F. tome, ‘ a tome, or volume;’ Cot.— 
L. tomum, acc. of tomus, a volume. — Gk. rljjLos, a section; hence, 
a volume. From to/i-, 2nd grade of r«n-, as in rifi-VHv, to cut. — 
yTEM, to cut, whence L. iondire, to shear; see Touture. Der. 
(from same root) ana-tom-y, a-tom, en-tom-o-logy, epi-tom-e, litko- 
tom-y, phleho-tom-y, zoo-tom-y. 

TOMOKBOW, on the morrow, on the mom succeeding this one. 
(E.) ME. to morwe, P. Plowman. B. ii. 43. From to, prep., with the 
sense of ‘for’ or ‘on;’ and morwe, morrow. So also AS. to morgen ; 
Luke xiii. 32 (MS. A.). Sec Today and Morrow. 

TOMTIT, a small bird. (L. — Gk. — Ilcb. ; and Scand.) In the 
Tatlcr, no. 112; Dec. 27, 1709. From Tom and Tit, q.v. 
TOMTOM, a kind of drum. (Bengali.) From Bengali tantan, 
vulgarly tom-tom, a small drum, esp. one ^aten to bespeak notice 
to a public proclamation ; laxly applied to any kind of drum ; 
H. 11 . Wilson, (Buss, of Indian Terms, p. 509. 

TOM, TUM, a large barrel ; 4 hogsheads ; 20 hundredweight. 
(C.) We use ton for a weight ; and tun for a cask ; but the word is 
all one. Properly a large barrel, hence, the contents of a large 
barrel; and hence, a heavy weight. ME. tonne. Chancer, C. T. 
3S92. AS. tunne, a barrel; *Cupa, tunne,* Yoc. 123. 9; ‘Cuba, 
tunne,' id. j 6. 21 (8th cent.) ; the pi. iunnan is in the A. S. Chron. 
an. 852. W'e find also Du. ton, a tun ; Icel. and Swed. iunna, Dan. 
tbnde, a tun, cask ; G. tonne, a cask, also a heavy weight ; Low L. 
tunna, tonna, whence F. tonneau, ‘ a tun,' Cot., Irish, and Gael. 
tunna, Irish tonna, W. tynell, a tun, barrel. p. The Low L. 
tunna, a cask, written tunne, occurs in the Cassel Glossary of the 
9th century; sec Bartsch, Chrest. Franc, col. 2, 1 . 15. It is sui)- 
posed to be of Celtic origin ; from the OIrish tonn, a skin, a hide, 
hence ‘ a wine-skin ; ’ cognate with OGael. tonn, W. tonn, skin, hide. 
Celtic type *tunnd, f. (Macbain; Stokes-Fick, p. 135). ^ This 

explains A.S. tyneen, a small wine-skin, used to support a swimmer ; 
/Alfred's Orosius, ii. 4 ; cd. Sweet, p. 72, 1 . 30. Der. tonn-age, 
a coi ned w ord ; tunn-el, q.v. Doublet, tun, q.v. 

TOMJs, the sound emitted by a stretched string, the character of 
a sound, quality of voice. (F.-L.-Gk.) Spelt toone in Levins. 
In Bacon, Nat. Hist. $ 112. ME. ton. Reliquiae Antiqusc, i. 292 
(riming with non, noon). — F. ton, ‘a tune or sound Cot.— L. 
tonum, acc. of tonus, a sound. — Gk. r 6 vos, a thing stretched, a rope, 
sinew, tone, note ; from the sound of a stretched string. — Gk. rov-, 
and grade of rev-, Idg. VTEN, to stretch ; Skt. tan, to stretch, Gk. 
rtlutiv, to stretch; see Tend (i). Der. tone, vb. ; ton-ed; ton-ie, 
increasing the lone or giving vigour, a late word, from Gk. rovinbt, 
relating to stretching. Also a-ton-ic, bary-tone, mono-tone, oxy-tme, 
semi-tone; in-tone. Doublet, /wnr, q.v. 


TOMGB, on instrument consisting of two jointed bars of metal, 
use<l for holding and lifting. (E.) In Spenser, F. Q. iy. 5. 44. But 
earlier, the singular form tonge or tange is usual. ME. tange, tonge. 

‘ Thu tuengst Jwrmid so dop a tonge ' *= thou twingest therewith as 
doth a tong; Owl and Nightingale, 156. AS. tange; ‘Forceps, 
tange,* Yoc. 336. 25. Also siielt tang, jElfric’s Grammar, ed. 
Zupitza, p. 67, 1. 3.4- Du. tang, a pair of tongs or pincers ; Icel. 
tong (pi. tangir); Dan. tang; Sw^. tdng; G. zange. p. All 
from Teut. tyi)e *tangd, f., with the sense ‘ a biter ' or ‘ nipper ; * cf. 

E. nippers, pincers (Fick, hi. 1 16). From the base *tang-, nasalised 
form of *tak- (Idg. *dak-), to bite. — <^DENK, to bite; cf. Gk. 
Sdn-yuy, to bite (from the weak grade), Skt. damf, daf, to bite, 
datTifa-, a bite, daf/ffaka-, a crab (a pincher). In particular, cf. OHG. 
zanga, a pair of tongs, with OHG. zanger, biting, pinching. See 
Tanf? ( I ), Tough. Brugmann, i. $ 420, 431 (3). 

TONOUB, the fleshy organ in the mouth, used in tasting, swal- 
lowing, and speech. (E.) The spelling with final -ue is of Norman 
origin, to show that the ng was not palatalised ; cf. F. lanpte ; a 
better spelling is tong, as in Spenser, F. Q., introd. to b. i. st. 2. 
ME. tunge, tonge, Chaucer, C. 1 . 267 (A 265). AS. tunge, a tongue, 
Luke, i. 64.+ Du. tong ; Icel. and Swed. tunga ; Dan. tunge ; G. 
zunge, OHG. zunga; Goth, tuggo ^ — *tungu). B. All from Teut. 

tyiie *tungdn-, f. Further related to ()!.. tlingua, L. lingua (whence 

F. langue), the tongue. Allied to liingual. Brugmann, i. $ 441. 
Der. tongue, vb., Cymb. v. 4. 148 ; tongu-ed ; tongue-less, Rich. II, 
i. 1. 105; tongue-tied, Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 104. From the same root 
are lingu-al, ling-o, langu-age, 

TOxsIC, strengthening. (Gk.) See Tone. 

TONIGHT, this night. (E.) See Today. 

TON8II1, one of two glands at the root of the tongue. (F.— L.) 

‘ Tonsils or almonds in the month ITolI.'ind, tr. of Pliny, b. xxiv. 
c. 7. $ I.— F. tonsille; tonsilles, pi., * certain kernels at the root of the 
tongue Cot. — L. tonsilla, a sharp pointed pole stuck in the ground 
to &sten vessels to the shore ; pi. tonsilla, the tonsils. ‘ There is 
one [I.atin] sb. in viz. L. tales, pi. m. “ wen on the neck ; ” for 
*toHs-li-, from tens-, “ to stretch,” Goth, at-tkins-an, to draw towards 
one, Lith. t(s-ti, to stretch by pulling ; tonsilla, “ tonsils,” points to 
an older form *tons-lo- or *tons-ld;* Brugmann, ii. § 98. Cf. 
Thistle. 

TONBtTKB, a clipping of the hair, esp. the corona of hair worn 
by Romish priests. (F. — L.) ME. tonsure, Gower, C. A. iii. 291 ; 
bk. viii. 482. — F. fon-sMrr, ‘a sheering, clipping, the shaven crown 
of a priest ;’ Cot. — L./on&ttro, a clipping; cf. tonsus, pp. of tondere, 
to shear, clip. Cf. Gk. riyiety, t^naw ; for *Tin-S-*ty ; ultimately 
allied t o Gk. re /iytiy, to cut ; see I^me. 

TONTINN, a certain financial scheme, the gain of which falls to 
the longest liver. (F. — Ital.) See Haydn's Diet, of Dates, and 
Littn6. First started nt Paris, about A.i). 1653. — F. tontine, a ton- 
tine. Named from Lorenzo Tonti, a Neapolitan, who originated 
the scheme. 

TOO, more than enough, likewise. (E.) The enqdiatic form of 
to, prep. ME. /o; ‘to badde’ — too bad ; ^Vill.of Paleme, 5024.— 
AS. to, too ; Grein, !>• A4>, <l-v. The same word as to, prep., but 
differently used. See To. 

TOOIj, on instrument used by workmen. (E.) ME. tol, tool ; pi. 
tfdes, tooles, P. Plowman, A. xi. J33; B. x. 177. A.S. tol, a tool; 
iElfric’s Horn. ii. ifiz, 1 . 12; spelt tool, Yoc. 116. 35; tohl, id. 
429. I5.+Icel. tid, neut. pi., tools. p. Teut. type *tSlom, n. ; for 
*tou-lom ; where *tou- is related to *tau-, *tatu-, as in AS. tawian, 
to prepare, dress, get ready; so that tool is the instrument by 
which this is done. Cf. Goth, taujan, to make, cause, and £. taw, 
tew, to work hard, to dress leather ; see Taw. The Teut. base 
*tau- seems to be connected with a Skt. root du or du, to work. 
y. ‘ This root is not recognized by Skt. grammarians, but it has to be 
admitted by comparative philologists. There is the verb duvasyaii 
in the Yeda, meaning to worship, a denominative verb derived from 
duvas. Duvas meant, originally, any opus operatum, and presupposes 
a root du or du, in the sense of actively or sedulously working. It 
exists in Zend as du, to do. With it we may connect Goth, taujan, 
the G. zauen (Grimm, Gram. i. 1041), Goth. /aiei, work, &c. See 
my remarks on this root and its derivatives in the Yeda in my 
Translation of the Rig- Yeda, i. 63, 191 ; * Max Mitller, letter to The 
Academy, July, 1874. See duvas in Uhlenbeck, p. 128. As to the 
connexion of Zoo/ with Goth, taujan, see Streitberg, $ 85. 

TOOM, empty. (Scand.) Common in Lowland ^otch ; *toom 
dish’— empty dish; Burns, Hallowe’en, 1 . la from end. ME. /om, 
toom. ‘ Tboift, or voyde, Yacuus ; * Prompt. Parv. Not an AS. 
word, though the adv. tome occurs once (Grein).- Icel. tiimr, empty; 
Swed. and Dan. tom. Cf. OHG. zuomig, empty. The Teut. ly^ is 
*tomoz, adj., empty. Der. teem (3), q. v. 

TOOT (1), to peep about, spy. (E.) A form of Tout, q. v. 
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TOOT (2), to blow a horn. (Scand.) * To tute in a horn, cornti- 
ciucrc ; ’ Levins. Not an AS. form, which would have given tWtet or 
ikout\ but borrowed from a dialect which sounded ik as — MSwed. 
and Norw. tuta, to blow a horn. Cf. EFrics. and Low G. to 
tool, MDu. ' to sound or winde a comet,* Hexham ; Du. toet~ 

horen, a bugle-horn ; Swed. tjuta, to howl ; Dan. hide, to howl, blow 
a honi ; lcc\. /juta, strong verb, j t. t.^aid, to whistle as wind, sough, 
resound ; also, to blow a horn ; A.S. /eotan, to howl, make a noise; 
Grcin, ii. 5S9 ; also AS. /it/an (Toller) ; MHG. diezeu, OHG, diozan, 
to make a loud noise ; Goth, thut-haurn, a trumpet. p. All from 
Teut. base *tkeut, to make a noise, resound ; of imitative origin. 
The Idg. form of the root agrees with that of L. htndere {<*teud), to 
strike; but this may Ijc accidental. 

TOOTH, one of the small Ixmcs in the jaws, used in eating; a 
])rong. (E.; ME. tnth, tooth ; pi. teth, teeth, spelt /ed, Ancren Riwlc, 
p. 388, 1. 3 from bottom. AS. tiiti, pi. tib and Grcin, iu 543. 
Here a short o has been lengthened, with ultimate loss of « before th 
following; tuO stands for for cf. OSax. /ant/. 4* Hu. 

tand‘, Icel. /onn, gen. sing, tann-ar ', Dan. iand\ Swed. tand\ G. 
2ahn\ MUG. zn/i, OHG. p. All from Tent type *tnnth‘Us, 

m. ; cf. (from the weak stem) Goth, tunthus, a tooth. From the Idg. 
bases *dent-, *doni-, we have L. dens (stem dent-), W. dant, Gk. 
oSovs (stem u8ovr-), Lithuan. dantis, Skt. danta-, a tooth. And cf. 
Pers. danddn, a tooth. y. The Idg. *doHi-, for *ed-6nt-, is a pres, 
participial form from ^KD, to eat ; see £at. Der. tooth, verb, 
spelt tothe, Fitzherbert, Husbandry, § 24, 1. 7; toaih-ed\ iooth-nche. 
Much Ado, iii. a. 31 ; tooth-less. Prompt. Parv. ; tooth-drtmer. Prompt. 
Parv. ; tooth-pick. All’s Well, i. t. 171 ; toothsome, i. e. dainty, nice, 
not an early word, llrugniaun, ii. $ 1 26. See Tine (1). 

TOP (1), the highest part of anything, the summit. (E.) ME. 
top; top ituer /riiVohead over heels, Will, of Paleriie, 2776. AS. 
top; 'Apex, summitas galea:, helmes /o/>,’ Voc. 143. 26.4‘Du. /o/; 
Icel. toppr, a tuft, lock of hair, crest, top ; Dan. top, a tuft, crest, tO]> ; 
Swed. topp, a summit ; G. zopf, a tuft of hair, pigtail, top of a tree ; 
OHG. zo^. 6. All from 'Peut. type *tuppoz, m., a iieak, top; 
allied to £. tap, a tfpike for a cask. Cf. G. zapfen, a ])cg, tap, also 
a fir-conc ; Norweg. topp, a. top, a bung (Aasen). Der. top, verb, 
Macb. iv. 3. 57 ; top-dressing; top-gallant-mast, for which .Shak. has 
top-gallant, Romeo, ii. 4. 302 ; top-full, K. John, iii. 4. 180 ; top-less. 
Troll, i. 3. 153; top-mast. Temp. i. 1. 37; topsail. Temp. i. 1. 7; 

really a double superl. form, see Aftermost; topp-le,Xo 
tumble, be top-heavy, and so fall headlong, Macb. iv. 1. 56. Also 
top-sy-turvy, q. v. 

TOP (2), a child’s toy. (F. — G.) In Shak. Merry Wives, v. i. 27. 
MIL top, a child’s toy; King Alisaunder, 1727. Late AS. topp; 
Anglia, i. 465. ■- AF. *top or *tope ; only found in the ( )F. diinin. topet, 
tupet. ‘ Trocus, topet;* Glasgow M.S., in Godefroy ; he also gives 
tupet, a top, and iopier, to spin like a top, like MF. toupier. Cot. ; cf. 

F. toupie, a top, and MF. tupin, a pipkin. Cot. — MllG. topf, a top; 
also, a pot, a scull (the humming-top being like a round 

G. dop, a shell ; MDu. dop, doppe, a top (also top, from H(L) ; 
MDu. dop, a shell, doppe, a little pot, pipkin; EFrics. dop, doppe, a 
shell. Allied to ME. doppen, to dive, to dip (a wnter-jjot), Wl'lcm. 
doppen, to dip, to plunge in (De Ilo). Cf. Dip. ^ Or from 
OL.0W G. top ; from the same M I IG. top/. 

TOPAZ, a precious stone. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. tofas, whence 
Chaucer’s Sir Topas; spelt tupace, (). Eng. Miscellany, ed. Morris, 
p. 98 ,Li72. — OF. topase, ‘ topasc, a stone ;’Cot. — L. topazus, iopazon, 
topazion, a topaz. — Gk. r&na^os, rona^iov, the yellow or oriental 
topaz. fi. According to Pliny, b. xxxvii. c. 8, named from an 
island in the Red Sea called Topazas, the position of which was 
' conjectural ; ’ from Gk. Tcnra^civ, to conjecture ! But this is a 
popular etymology. It is probable that the name is of Flastem 
origin; cf. Skt. m/ax, fire, /a/, to sliinc. See Schade, OHG. Diet., 
P- 

TOPER, a great drinker. (F. or Ital. — Teut.) ‘ Tope, to drink 
bri^ly or lustily ; ’ riiillips, ed. J 706. ‘ The jolly members of a 

toping club;’ Butler, Epigram on a Club of Sots, 1. i, * Tope ! 
here pledge me 1 {drinks) ; ’ Etheredge, The Comical Revenge, A. ii. 
sc. 3. Certainly connected, as Wetlgwood shows, with F. taper, to 
cover a stake, a term used in playing at dice ; whence tope ! iiiterj. 
(short forje tope, lit. I accept your offei ), used in the sense of good ! 
agreed 1 well done ! It came to be used as a term in drinking, 
though this only appears in Italian. ‘ According to F'lorio [i.e. in 
ed. 1688] the mme exclamation was used for the acceptance of a 
pledge in drinking. [He gives] : topa, a word among dicers, ns much 
as to say, I hold it, done, throw ! also by good fellows when they arc 
drinking; I’ll pledge you;’ Wedgwood. p. Of Teut. origin; 
from the striking togetlur of hands or glasses ; cf. Picard toper, to 
Strike hands in baigaining, Ital. in-toppare, to strike against an 
obstacle. Originally from the act of placing together the tops of the 


thumbs, at the same time crying topp ! See topp in Ihre, Outzen, and 
the Bremen Worterbuch. Cf. Top (i). 

TOPIARY, .adj. (L.-Gk.) Topiary work is a term applied to 
clip{)cd trees and shrubs, in landscajie gardening. —L. topiarius, 
Ijelonging to landscaiie gardening. —L. topia, fancy gardening. — Gk. 
Tuiror, a place, a district. 

TOPIC, a subject of discourse or argument. (F. — L.— Gk.) 
Properly an adj. ; Milton has ‘ a topie folio * — a common-place book ; 
Areopagitica, ed. Hales, p. 40, 1. 37, on which see the note. * Topicks 
{topiea), books that speak of places of invention, or that part of logick 
which treats of the invention of arguments;’ Blounrs Gloss., ed. 
1674. Spelt topiekes in Minsheu, ed. 1637. — F. topiques, 'topicks, 
books or places of logicall invention ; ’ Cot. — L. topiea, s. pi., the 
title of a work of Aristotle, of which a compendium is given by 
Cicero (White). — Gk. romnos, adj., local ; also concerning ruiroi or 
common-places. Aristotle wrote a treatise <m the subject (rd romicd). 
— Gk. Toiror, a idace. Der. topic-al (Blount), topie-al-ly ; and see 
topn-graphy. 

TOPOGRAPHY, the art of describing places. (F.— L.— Gk.) 
Spelt topographic iu Minsheu, ed. 1637. — F. topographic, 'the de- 
scription of a place;’ Cot. — L. topographia.^Gk. ronoypcufHa, a 
description of a place; Strabo. — Gk. rono-, for runos, a place ; and 
7pd^(tv^ to describe. See Topic and Graphic. Der. topograph-er, 
formed with E. suffix -er from Gk. ronaypap-os, a tO])ographer, 
dcscrilicr ofplaces ; topogrnph-ie, topogrnph-ic-al, -ly. 

TOPPLE, to fall over. (E.) See Top ( 1 ). 

TOPSYTURVY, upside down. (E.) Examples show that -sy 
does not stand for side, as the word is sometimes written ; for topsytervy 
is the older form. In .Sianyhnrst’s tr. of X'irgil, ed. Arber, we have 
top-turuye, p. 33, 1. 13 ; topsy-tumye, p. 63, 1. 25 ; and top-syd-turuye, 
p. 59, 1. 23. Topside-turvey occurs twice (at least) in the jday of 
Cornelia, printed in 1 594, in Act i, and Act v ; see 1 )odsley’s Old 
Plays, ed. llazlitt, vol. v. p. 186, 1. i,p. 250, 1. 15. Much earlier, we 
find ‘ He tourneth .all thynge topsy tervy ; ’ Roy, Rede Me and Be 
Not Wroth, ed. Arber, p. 51,1. 25 (printed in 1528). And Palsgrave 
(1530) has topsy tyrvy, p. 843, col. 1. p. In Trench, Eng. Past 
and I’resenl, we are told that topsy turvy is a corruption from topside 
the other nay ; to which the author adds : ' There is no doubt of the 
fact ; see Stanihurst’s Ireland, p. 33, in Holinshed’s Chronicles.’ 
After searching in three editions of ilolinshcd, 1 find, in the reprint 
of 180S, at p. 33, that Stanihurst has the equivalent expression topside 
the other waie ; to which may be added that Richardson qaoXei topside 
hither way fiom Search’s Light of Nature, vol. ii. pt. ii. c. 23. y. But 
this only i>tovc 8 that such was a current explanation of the phrase in 
the time of Stanihurst and hater. It can hardly be doubted that topsy 
tervy stood for top-so- tervy ; just as upside-down was originally up-so- 
down, i. e. ‘ up as (if) down.’ Hence the derivation is from top, so, 
and the old verb terve, to overturn, orig. ‘ to roll back ; ’ sec Terve 
in my Gloss, to Chaucer, and topsy-turvy in my Notes on E. Etyrn., 
p. 303. Cf. l.owl. Sc. our-tyrve, to turn upside down (Jamieson) ; 
ourtirvit, upset, turned over. Book of the lloulate, 837; ouer-terue,Xo 
overthrow ; Hocclcve, De Regim. Princ., st. 259, 1. 1811. G. Dou- 
glas has tirvit, stripped, despoiled, to translate L. detraxerat, JEn. 
V. 360. Allied to AS. tearjlinn, to tuni, roll over; Low G. tarven, 
to roll or turn up a cuff ; OHG. zerben, umbi-zerben, to turn oneself 
round. 

TORCH, a light formed of twisted tow dipped in pitch, a large 
candle. (F. — L.) ME. /orcAe, Floriz .and Blanchcflnr, 1. 338. — F. 
torche, ‘ a link ; also, the wreathed clowt, wisp, or wad of straw, 
layed by wenches between their he.ads and the things which they 
carry on them ; ’ Cot. ( Cf. Ital. tmreia, a torch, torciare, to twist ; 
.Sjian. entorchar, to twist, aniorcha, a torch.]- Late L. tortiea, a 
torch ; cf. also tortisius, occurring A. i). 1287 ; also tortius, &c. All 
various derivatives from I., tort-us, pp. of torquere, to twist; see 
Torture. A torch is simply ' a twist.* Der. torch-light. 
TOR^DOR, a bull-fighter. (Span.-L.) In use in 1618 (Stan- 
ford Diet.)— Span. /oreo<for.— Span, torear, to fight bulls.— Span. 
tnro, a b ull.- L . taurus, a bull ; see Taurus. 

TORIOINT, anguish, great pain. (F.— L.) ME. torment, Rob. 
of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 148, 1. 6, where it means ‘ a tempest ; ’ 
also tourment, K. Alisaunder, 5869. — OF. torment, ‘ torment ;* Cot. 
Mod. F. tourment. tormentum, an instrument for hurling stones, 
an instrument of torture, torture. Formed with suffix -men-tum from 
tor- (for tore-), base of torquere, to twist, hurl, throw ; see Torture. 
Der. torment, verb, ME. tormenten, Rob. of Glouc. p. 340, 1. 14 (ed. 
Wright, p. 349, 1. 36) ; torment-ing-ly ; torment-or, MFi. tormentour, 
Chaucer. C. T. i?99.5 (G 537) ; also iorment-er. And see tormentil. 

TORMEHTlli, the name of a herb. (F.— L.) In Levins. 
Spelt turmentyll; Palsgrave. — F. tormentille, ‘ tormentile ; ’ Cot.- 
Lale L. tormentilla ; Voc. 713. 6. Cf. Ital. tormentilla, ‘ tormentill,’ 
I'lorio. Said to be so called because it relieved tooth-ache, an 
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idea which is at least as old as the i6th century ; sre Littre. — OF. 
torment, Rreat pain, an ache ; see Torment. 

TORN ADO, a violent hurricane, (Span. — L.) * Tornado (Span. 
tornadot i. e. return, or turning; about) is a sudden, violent, and 
forcible storm ... at sea, so termed by the marriners ; ’ Blount s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. But this is only a popular etymology; due to 
misapprehension of the form of the word. * Temados, that is, thun- 
drings and lightnings;' Hakluyt, Voy, iii. 7 1 9. — Span. a 
thunder-storm. Span, ironar, to thunder. — L. /ondr«, to thunder. 
See Thunder. 

TORPEDO, the cramp-fish ; a kind of eel that ])roduces numb- 
ness by communicating an electric shock. (L.) ‘l.ike one whom 
a torp^o stupefies; ' Drummond, sonnet 53 ; and see Gosson, School 
of Abuse, p. 56. --L. torpedo, numbness ; also, a torpedo, cramp-fish. 
»L. torpere, to be numb ; see Torpid. 

TOIUPID, sluggish, lit. numb. (1..) In Blount's Gloss., ed. 
1674. —L. torpidus, benumbed, torpid. — I.. torpvre, to be numb, to be 
stiff. Cf. Lith. tirpti, to grow stiff; Kuss. ierpnute, to grow numb. 
Der. torpid-ly, torpid-ness, torpid-i-ty ; torp-or, L. torpor, numbness, 
inactivity ; also torp-ese-ent, from the stem of pres. part, of torpeseere, 
l^row torpid, inceptive form of torpere ; torp-esc-enee. 

TORQUE, a twisted metal ornament, esp. for the neck. (L.) 
Englished from L. torques, a tonpie. — ll torquere, to twist ; see 
Torsion. Or from OP', torque, the same (.Supp. to Godefroy). See 
Tort. 

TORREIfT, a boiling, rushing stream. fF. — L.) In .Shak. 
J. Cses. i. 2. 107. — F. torrent, ‘a torrent, land-noofl.' — L. torrentem, 
acc. of torrens, hot, boiling, raging, impetuous ; and as a sb. a tor- 
rent. raging stream. Orig. pres. part, of torrere, to parch, dry up ; 
see Torrid. Der. (obs.) torrent-yne, a trout ; Babecs Book, p. 173, 
note 4. 

TORRID, parching, violently hot. fF. — L.) In Cotgrave.— 
F. torride, * torrid, scorched, parched ; ’ t'ot. — h. torridus, parched. 

— L. torrCre, to parch, dry up. p. Torrere stands for *torsere, 
like terra for *tersa ; from 4^TER.S, to be dry ; see Terraoe and 
Thirst. Cf. Gk. ripaeaOai, to become dry. Der. torr-ent, torre-fy, 
to make dry, from F. torrefier, * to scorch,* Cot. ; torre~f act-ion, from 
L. torre/actus, pp. of torrefaeere, to make dry, dry up. 

TORSION, a violent twisting, twisting force. (F.— L.) A late 
word. In Johnson. — F. torsion, ‘ a winding, wrying, wresting ; * Cot. 

— L. torsionem, acc. of torsio, a wringing. — L. torquere (pt. t. torsi^, 
to twist ; see Torture. 

TORSK, a fish of the cod family. (Scand.) From D.m. and 
.Swed. torsk ; led. Jinri>ir, a cod-fish ; whrmce also G. dorsek. Per- 
haps named from its being dried ; cf. Swed. torr, Dan. tor, IccX.iurr, 
dry. Cf. Torrid. 

TORSO, the trunk of a statue. (Ital. — L. — Gk. ) A late word ; not 
in Todd’s Johnson. — Ital. torso, a stump, st.alk, core, trunk. — L. 
thyrsum, acc. of thyrsus, a stalk, stem of a plant ; a thyrsus. — Gk. 
Owaos, a straight stem, stalk, rod. Sec Thyrsus. 

TORT, a wrong. (F.— L.) ‘ Fraud or tort',’ Spenser, F. Q. iv. 
8 . 31.— F. tort, a wrong, harm ; also pp. of F. tordre, to twist.— I.. 
tortus, pp. of L. torquere, to twist. Cf. Irish tore, W. torch, a wreath ; 
Russ, troh', a girth ; Gk. arpauTos, a spindle; Skt. tariu-, a spindle. 

— ^TERQ, to twist. Sec Torture. 

TORTOISE, a reptile. (F. — L.) ME. tortuee. Prompt. Parv. ; 
tortoise, in Temp. i. 2. 316. We also find Ml-:, tortu, Knight de la 
Tour, ch. xi. 1. 2. 1. The latter form is immediately from MF. tortue, 
a tortoise (now tortue) ; with which cf. .Span, tortupra, a tortoise ; 
both from Late L. tortiica, tartuca, a tortoise, for which Dies gives 
a reference. So also Mltal. tartuga (Florio) ; now corrupted to 
tartaruga. 2. The E. torttnse answers to an OF. form, not re- 
corded, but cognate with Prov. tortesa, a tortoise (Dies). In all these 
instances the animal is named from its crooked or twisted feet, which 
are very remarkable ; cf. OF. tortis (fern, tortisse), ‘ crooked ; ’ Cot. 
Both Late L, tort-uea and Prov. tort-esa are formed as if from L. 
tort-us, p p. of torquere, to twist ; See Torture. 

TORTUOUS, crooked. (F. — L.) ME. tortuos, Chaucer, On 
the Astrolabe, pt. ii. c. 28, 1. 19.-F. /or/wiw*, ‘ full of crookedness 
or crookings ;’ Cot. — L. tortuosus, twisting about, crooked.— L. tort- 
us, of torquere, to twist ; see Torture. Der. tortuoue-ly, -ness. 

torture, a wringing pain, torment, anguish. (F.-L.) In 
Shak. All’s Well, ii. i. 177, &c.-F. torture, ‘torture;’ Cot-L. 
tortwra, torture ; allied to L. tortus, pp. of torquBre, to twist, whirl. 
Sm Tort. Der. (from L. torqtdre) torch, tor-ment, tor-s-ion, tort- 
tuse, tort-u-ous ; con-tort, de-tort, dis-tort, ex-tort, re-tort ; also tart f 2> 
tormentil. ^ 

TORY, a Conservative in English politics. (Irish.) ‘ Tory, an 
Irish robber, or bog-trotter ; also a nick-name given to the stanch 
Ro3ralist8, or High- flyers, in the times of King Charles IL and 
James II,;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. As to the use of the name, see 
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Trench, .Select Glossary, and Todd’s Johnson. First used about 
1680. Dryden even reduplicates the word into tory-rory. * ^^ore 
George, I grew tory-rory, as they say,’ Kind Keeper, i. 1 ; * 
tory-rory jades,* id. iv. 1. By this adj. he appears to mean ‘wild. 

‘ Tories was a name properly lielonging to the Irish bogtrotten, who 
daring our Civil War robbed and plundered, professing to be in arms 
for the royal cause; and from them transferred, about i68(^ to those 
who sought to maintain the extreme prerogatives of the Crown ; ’ 
Trench, .Select Glossary. Trench cites ‘ the increase of tories and 
other lawless persons ’ from the Irish State Papers, Jan. 24, 1656- 
In Irish the word means ‘pursuer ; ’ hence, I suppose, it was easily 
transferred to bogtrotters and plunderers. — Irish toiridhe, also 
toruighe, a pursuer ; cf. torachd, pursuit, search, twr, a pursuit, dili- 
gent search, also pursuers; toireacht, pursuit, search; toirighitn, I 
fancy, I think, 1 pursue, follow closely. Cf. Gael, toir, a pursuit, 
diligent search, also pursuers; torachd, a pursuit with hostile in- 
tention, strict search. From OIrish toracht (for *rfo-/o-racA/), pur- 
suit ; where do (to) and /o (under) arc prefixes ; and racht is from 
VRF.G, as in L. reg-ere, to direct, Irish rig-im, 1 stretch out (Mac- 
bain). Der. Tory-istn. 

TOSE, to null, or pluck ; see Tease, Touse. 

TOSS, to jerk, throw violently, agimic, move uji and down vio- 
lently. (Scand.) ‘I tosse a balle;’ Palsgrave.- Norw. tossa, to 
sprinkle, strew, spread out; hence, ‘to toss hay.' Allied to Dan. 
dial, tusse, to stir, move, shake ; also to E. Touse, q. v. ; and to Low 
G. ieusen, to toss (hay). ^ W. tosio, to toss, is from K. ; not a 
Celtic word. Der. toss, sb. ; toss-pot, Tw. Nt. v. 412. 

TOTAL, complete, undivided. (F.-I..) * Thei toteth (lookj on 
her summe total! ; ’ Plowman's Tale, pt. i. st. 46. We still use sum 
total for total sum, putting the adj. after the sb., according to the F. 
idiom. — F. total, * the totall, or whole sum ; ’ Cot. — Late L. totalis, 
extended from L. tdtus, entire. Der. total-i-ty, from F. totalite, ‘ a 
totality ; * Cot. Also sur-tout, 

TOTEM, a natural object, usually an animal, used as a badge or 
token of a clan, among N. American Indians. (Amcr. Indian.) 
‘Each his own ancestral totem ; ’ Longfellow, Hiawatha, xiv. Said 
to be from the Algonquin otem, with a prefixed poss. pron. ; giving 
nt'otem, ‘ my totem ; * Cent. Diet. 

TOTTER, to be unsteady, stagger. (E.) For tolter, by assimila- 
tion ; it is related to tilt (ME. ttdten, tilten) ; and means to be always 
tilting over, to be ready to fall at any minute. ‘ Where home the 
cart-horse toilers with the wain;' Clare, Village Minstrel, Rural 
Evening, 1. 20. ‘ The toltering [jolting] bustle of a blundering trot ; ’ 
id.. Rural Morning, 37. Cf. prov. K. tolter, to struggle, flounder 
about (Halliwell). '1' revisa, ii. 387, has : ‘ men totrede peron [swung 
upon ropes] and mcned hider and Jiider ; ’ here the I is dropjied. The 
form tolter occurs twice in the King’s Qnhair, by James 1 of Scotland ; 
but not ns a verb, as Jamieson wrongly says. * On her tolter quhele ’ 
—on her [Fortune’s] tottering wheel, st. 9; where tolter is an adj. 
‘So tolter qnhilnm did sche it to WTye' = so tottcringly (unsteadily) 
did She (Fortune) cause it (her wheel) to go aside, st. 164; where 
toiler is an adverb. The suffix -er is here adjectival ; tolter means 
‘ ready to tilt.’ Precisely the same loss of I occurs in tatter (also spelt 
totter), a rag ; see Tatter. p. Again, toiler is a frequent, related 
to ME. trdten, to totter or lilt over; ‘ Feole temiiles per-inne tulten 
to )ie eorjie’ — many temples therein tottered (fell) to the earth; 
Josi:ph of Arithmathie, ed. Skeat, 100. Trdten is another form of 
tilten; see Tilt (2). But it is important to remark that the word 
totter itself is allied to AS. tealtrian, to totter, vacillate, Grein, ii. 
526 ; formed from the adj. tetdt, tottery, unstable ; id. Add, that 
we have the cognate MDu. touteren, ‘to tremble,’ Hexham; for 
*tolteren, like Du. goud for gold. Hence Du. touter, a swing ; like 
the Norfolk teeter-cum-tauter, a see-saw ; cf. tytter-totter, a see-saw 
(Palsgrave, p. 282). Further allied to Bavar. zelter-n, to hobble 
along. T>oT.totter-er. Note also tott-y iy.c. tdty, /t7(y), unsteady, 
Chaucer, C. T. 4251 (A 4253); Spenser, F. Q. vii. 7. 39. And 
see toddle. 

TOUCAN, a large-bcakcd tropical bird. (F.— Brazilian.) Littrd 
gives a quotation of the i6th century. ‘ II a veu aux terres nenfves 
un oiscau que les sauvages appellant cn leur gergon [jargon] toucan,’ 
&c. ; Pard, Monstr. app. 2. The form toucan is F., as above.— 
Brazil, tucana, toucan, llisL Nat. Brasiliae (1648), p. 217. According 
to Burton, Highlands of Brazil, i. 40, the binl is named from its cry. 
The Guarani form is said to be tued (whence Port, tucano) ; Gran.ida 
gives the Guarani form as tucA (with A and d both nasal). 

TOUCH, to perceive by feeling, handle, move influence. (F.— 
Tent.) ME. touehen. King Alisannder, ed. Weber, 1195. — F. toucher, 
to touch. [Cf. Ital. toecare. Span., Port., and Prov. toear, to touch ; 
also OF. toquer, ‘ to clap, knock, or hit against ; ’ Cot. To touch a 
lyre is to strike the strings, or rather to twitch them ; so also Hal. 
toccare il liuto, to twang the lute ; Florio gives ‘ to strike, to smite, 
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to hit,’ as senses of /orrortf.]— Teut. type *iuhkon, represented hy 
Low G. tukkeUf and OHG. zucelun^ mod. G. zuciettj to draw with a 
qnick motion, to twitch ; cf. MDu. toeketty tueken, to touch (Hex- 
ham). is an intensive form, from the weak grade (*/uk~) of 

Tent. *teukan-, as seen in Goth, tiuhan, AS. teon (K,*iiokan), to 
pull, to draw, cognate with OFIG. ziohan, G. zieken, and therefore 
with L. dueere, to draw; see Tuok (i), Tow (i), and Duke. 
The Tent, base *iukk- arose from the Idg. *duk-n ~ ; Brogmann, i. 
i 4^^ (7)* touchy sb.. As You Like It, iii, 4. 15 ; touching, i. e. 

relating to, orig. i>rcs. part, of the verb touchen. Chancer, C. T. 7872 
(D 2290), spelt touchend* (which is a pres. part, form) in Gower 
C. A. p. 249, 1. 2 of Macaulay's edition, but spelt iouckinge in 
Pauli’s edition, i. 307, bk. iii. 842; tnuch-ing, adj., touch-ing-fy, 
touch-stone, a stone for testing gold, Palsgrave; touch-hole, Beaum. 
and Fletcher, Custom of the Country, iii. 3. 8. Also tocsin, q. v., 
tuck-et. 

TOUCH-WOOD, wood used Hike tinder) for taking fire 
from a spark. (F. — Tcut. ; and Ji.) We find ‘ Peace, Touchumod/* 
in lieaum. and P'letcher, Little French Lawyer, Act ii (Clercmont). 
Capt. Smith has: ‘smal pecccs of iouchwottd;’ Works, p. 74. 
Apparently, wood that catches fire at the touch of a spark; cf. touch- 
box, box for priming, touch-pan, jian of a flint-lock musket, touch-hale 
of a gun. Probably influenced hy MK. tache, in the sense of touch- 
wood or tinder; Piers IMuwman, C. xx. 211. 

TOUCHY, apt to take offence. (!•’. — Low G.) ‘ You’re tottchy 

without all cause;' Beaum. and Metcher, Maid’s Tragedy, iii. 2 
(Melantius). Doubtless often use<l as if derived from touch', but 
really a corruption of Totohy, q. v. 

TOUGH, firm, not easily broken, stiff, tenacious. (E.) MF.. 
tough, Chaucer, Book of the Duchessc, 531. A.S. toh, tough; Voc. 
29. 39 .^Du. taai, flcxitile, pli.int, tough, viscous, clammy; Low G. 
taa, tage, tau, tough; G. zahe, zfih, tough, tenacious, viscous, MHG. 
zahe, OHG. zuhi. P. Tout, type •/n«x«z, later *tahuz ; allied to 
AS. ge-teng-e, close to, oppressive, OSax. bi-teng-i, oppressive. The 
orig. sense is < holding tight’ or 'tenacious;’ cf. Tonga. ^ The 
Tcut. type regularly becomes *tanh, *tonh, toh in AS. : cf. Tooth. 
Der. tongh-ly, tough-ue.s, tough-ish ; also tough-en, formed like height-^ 
en, &c. 

TOUB, a going round, circuit, ramble. (P\ — L. — Gk.) * y’owr, a 
travel or journey about a country; ’ Phillips, ed. 1706. — tour, 'a 
turn, rouml, compasse, . . a bout or walk ; ’ Ckit. Cf. Prov. tors, 
also toms, a turn ; Bartsch, direst. I’rovcnv'ale. Tour is a verbal 
sb. from tourntr, to turn ; it is a short form of taurn fas the Prov. 
form shows'), in the sense of ‘a turn;’ the final « Ijcing lost.— L 
tornum, acc. of /ornn.'s. — Gk. ruftros, a lathe. .See Turn. Der. 
tour-ist. 

TOUBMAliINE, thenamcof a certain mineral. (F. — Cingalese.) 
First brought from Ceylon by the Dutch in 1703 ; see tr. of Beck- 
mann, Hist, of Inventions, ed. 1846, vol. i. 89. — F'. tourmaline', 
formed from the native name in Ceylon, w'liere it was called toramalli. 
This name is explained (vaguely) as ‘ a general name for the 
cornelian ; ' Clough, Singhnlc.-^e Diet. (1830), ii. 246. 
TOUBHAMEHT, TOUBUTEY, a inock fight. (F. - T.. - Gk.) 
So named from the swift turning of the hoises in the combat. Cot- 
grave has F. toumay, ‘a tourney;’ Chaucer has turneyinge, sb., 
C. T. 2559 (A 2557). ME. tumemeat, Ancreii Kiwle, p. 390, 1. 5 
from bottom. — OF. tornoienunt, a tournament (Burguy). Formed 
with suffix -nient (L. -mentum) from OF. tornoier, to joust. — Ol'. 
iortmi, a tourney, joust ; properly, a turning about. — OF. torner,\o 
turn; see Turn. 2. Tourney is from AF. torney — OV. toraoi, a 
tourney (above) ; see torney in .Stat. Ke.ilm, i. 230. 

TOUBHTQUBT, a bandage which is tightened by turning a 
stick round to check a Ilow of blood. ( F. — 1 — (ik.) Proixirly the 
stick itself. ‘ Tourniquet, a tuni-still (.sic) ; also the griijc-stick us’d 
by surgeons in cutting off an arm ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1 706. — F". tourniquet, 

* the pin of a kind of fiddle, that which tlie fiddler turns with his 
hand as he plays;’ Cot. lie refers, ajiparcntly, to a sort of hurdy- 
mrdy, of which the F. name was vi 'lie. ‘ Tourni-qu-et is formed, with 
dimin. suffixes, from toumer, to turn ; sec Turn. [N.B. turn-still -- 
tum-stilc, a sense of F. tourniquet.'] 

TOUSB, to pull about, tear or rend. (I^.) In .Shak. Mcas. v. 313. 
Spenser has touse in the sense to worry, to tease; F. Q. ii. ii. 33. 
ME. /firm, in comp. t(>-/usen, to pull about (Stratmann). It answers 
to EFries. t-a,sen, NF'rics. tuse, to tear, pull, rend. Cf. l^w G. tuseln, 
G. zausen, to touse. Der. tous-er; spelt also Towzer, as a dog’s 
name ; also tous-le, tuss-le ; and cf. toss. 

TOUT, to look about, solicit custom. (F«) ‘ A tauter is one who 
looks out for custom;’ Wedgwimd. We often shorten the sb. to 
tout. But tout is properly a verb, the same as prov. E. toot, ME. 
toten, to peep, look about, P. Plowm.an's Credo, 142, 168, 339, 425. 

* Totehylh, Specula; * Prompt. Parv. ; whence Tothill, a look-out hill 


(\V. Twthill, at Carnarvon). Also toot, to look, search, pry ; Index 
to Parker Soc. publications ; Tusser’s Husbandry, $ 94, st. 2 ; Peele, 
Arraignment of Paris, i. 2. See Toot in E. D. D., and in Nares. 
The latter has : ‘ The tradesmen of Tunbridge Wells were used 
formerly to hunt out customers on the road, at their arrival ; and 
hence they were called touters* AS. totian, to project, stick out ; 
hence, to peep out ; * ]ia heafdu totodun ut ’ — the heads projected out ; 
iElfred, tr. of Gregory’s Past. Care, c. xvi, ed. Sweet, p. 104, 1. 5. 
The orig. sense was * to project ; ’ hence, to put out one’s head, 
peep about, look all round ; and finally, to tout for custom. Der. 
tout-er. ^ ' 7*ow/ and tauter are found in no dictionaries but those 
of very recent date ; yet these words were in use before 1 734. See 
.S. Richardson, Correspondence, &c., vol. iii. p. 316;* F'. Hall, Mod. 
Fliiglish, p. 134. Distinct from toot, verb, to blow a horn. 

TOW (i ), to tug or pull a vessel along. (E.) ME. towen, to)en ; 
Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, C. 100; Layamon, 7536 (later text). AS. 
togiau, to tug, draw' (Toller) ; whence the sb. toh-line, a tow-line, 
tow-rojie, Voc. 182. 32. Cf. OFries. toga, to pull about.+Icel. 
toga, to draw, pull; tog, a cord, a tow-rope; MHG. zogen, DUG. 
zogon, to tear, pluck, pull. fi. Derived from Tent. *tuh- (>*tug-), 
weak grade of *teuhau-, to draw ; as seen in AS. togen, pp. of the 
strong verb teohan, teon, to pull, draw, which is cognate with G. 
ziehen, OIIG. ziohan, Goth, tiuhan, to draw. All from the Teut. base 
TEUH, to draw (F'ick, iii. 122), answering to ^DEUK, as seen in 
L. dueere, to draw. ^ F. touer, to low, is of Teut. origin. Der. 
tow-boat, -line, -rope', /oui-rigi', Blount’s Nomolexicon, 1691. And 
see tie, tug. 

TOW (2), the coarse part of flax or hemp. (E.) MF). tow or towe, 
P. Plowman, B. xvii. 245 ; Tyrwhitt jirints tawe in Chaucer, C. T. 
3772 (A 3774). AS. tow (/i 7 i£» f ) ; it occurs in taw-lie, tow-like, fit for 
spinning. * Textrinum opus, iowllc wenre ; ’ Voc. 1 25. 20 ; the next 
entries being ‘ ('olus, distaf,' and ‘ F'usus, spinl,' i. e. distaff and 
spindle. Again, we find: * tuw-hus of wulle’-a tow-house or 
spinning-house for wool, id. 186. 29; see the footnote. And see 
iaw-creeft, skill in spinning (Toller). Tow was, in fact, orig. the 
working or spinning itself, the oiieration of spinning; whence it 
came to be applied to the material wrought upon. Hence we find 
getawa, implements (Grein) ; and the word is brought into close con 
nexion with E. taw and tew. See further under Tool, Taw.^f 
MDu. touw, or werck, ‘towe;* Hexham ; totaoe, ‘ the instrument of a 
weaver,’ totnuen,^\,o tanne leather,’ i. e. to taw ; id., Icel. to, a tuft of 
wool for spinning; vinna to, to dress wool. (Quite distinct from 
Icel. tog, goat’s hair.) Cf. Low G. tou, touw, implements; also 
Goth, iaui, a work, a thing made, taujan, to make. Similarly C. 
werg or werk, tow, is merely the same word as werk, a work. 
TOWABD, TOWABDB, in the direction of. (F).) As in 
other cases, towards is a later form, due to adding the adverbial 
suffix -es (orig. the mark of a gen. case) to the shorter toward. In 
l.ayamon, 366, we have ' toward Brutuii ' rr toward Brutus ; in 1. 513, 
we have ‘ him tawardes com ’ ~ he came towards him. The AS. 
tbweard is used as an adj. with the sense of ‘ future,’ as in : ‘ on 
toweardre worulde’=*in the future world, in the life to come ; Mark, 
X. 30. Hence was formed toweardes, towards, used as a prep, with 
a dat. case, and commonly occurring after its case, as 'cow 
toweardes ' = towards you, iElfred, tr. of Boethius, c, xxxix. § 1 (b. iv. 
met. 4). p. Compounded of to, to (see To) ; and wtard in the sense 
of ‘becoming’ or ‘tending to.’ Weard only occurs as the latter 
element of several adjectives, such as afweard (lit. off-ward), absent ; 
af/erweard, aflenvard ; andweard, present; foreweard, forward, in 
front ; innanweard, inward ; nitferweard, netherward ; vfanweard, 
upweard, upward; ^tanweard, outward; wiHerweard, contrary; and 
ill the adverbs kiderweard, hitherward, fiderweard, thitherwa^ ; see 
ICttmiiller’s Diet., p. 107. y. Cognate with IceL -verOr, similarly 
used in the adj. utanverSr, outward, and in other adjectives ; also 
with MHG. -wert, whence G. vorwdrts, forwards, and the like; also 
. with Goth, -wairths, as in andwairths, ])resent, 1 Cor. vii. 26; 
also allied to L. uersus, towards, which is often used after its case. 
8. And just as L. versus is from uertere, to turn, so AS. weard 
is from the cognate verb weorfan (pt. t. weard), to become. .See 
further under Worth (z), verb. f. We may note that ward can 
be separated from to, as in to you-ward ’^toward you, a Cor. xiii. 3 i 
see Ward in The Bible Word-book, ed. Eastwood and Wright. 
Also that toward is properly an adj. in A.S., and commonly so used 
in later E., as opposed to froward', it is common in Shakespeare. 
Der. loward-ly, 'limon, iii. i. 37; toward-ness, toward-li-ness. And 
(with the suffix -ward) after-ward, back-ward, east-ward, for-ward, 
fro-ward, home-ward, hither-ward, in-ward, nether-ward, north-ward, 
out-ward, south-ward, to-ward (as above), thither-ward, upward, 
west- ward, w hither-ward. 

TOWEL, a cloth for wiping the skin after washing. (F*. — OHG.) 
ME. towaille, F'loriz and Blancheflur, 563; iowaille, Chaucer, C. T. 
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14663 (B3935).— F. touaittej *ft towel,’ Cot.; OF. toaille. [Cf. 
Low L. ioamta ; Span, toalla ; Ital. tovaglia. All of Teut. origin.] 
— OHG. twahila, dwahUa^ MHG. dwehele^ G. zwehle, a towel. — OHG. 
twahan, MUG. dtoahtn^ to wash.4>Icel. }va (pp. hegittn), to wash; 
Dan. toe ; AS. /wean (contr. for */wakaH), to wash ; Goth, thwahatif 
to wash. And cf. AS./uw/«, a towel (O. E. Texts) ; /loial, a bath; 
Du. dufoal, a towel ; dmil, a clout, whence prov. £. dwile, a clout, 
coarse rag for rubbing. p. All from Teut. Imse THWAH, to 
wash. N.B. The AF. form townyle occurs in A Nominale, ed. Skeat, 
1 . 498^^ Dor. iowell-ing, stuff for making towels. 

TOWER, a lofty building, fort, or part of a fort. (F.— L.— Gk.) 
Spelt tur in the A. S. Chron. an. 1097.— OF. tur, later to/ur^ ‘a 
tower ; ’ Cot. — L. turrem, aca of turrisf a tower. — Gk. rvpoK, rvppis, 
a tower, bastion. We also find Gael, torr, a hill or mountain of an 
abrupt or conical form, a lofty hill, eminence, mound, tower, castle ; 
Irish /or, a castle; cf. prov. IL (Devon.) tor, a conical hill, a worcl 
of Celtic origin. *Scopulum, torr;* Voc. 147. 38. Cf. Skt. torajia^, 
an arch. Der. tower, verb; tower~ed, tower^ing, tawer-y. 

TOWN, a lai^ vill^e. (E.) The old sense is simply ‘ enclo- 
sure ; ' it was often applied (like I.owland Sc. toou) to a single farm- 
house with its outbuildings, &c. ME. toun, Wyclif, Matt. xxiL 5. 
AS. tuH, Matt. xxii. 5 ; where the L. text has uillam. The orig. 
sense is * fence ; ’ whence the derived verb tynan, to enclose. •4‘I^u. tuiu, 
a fence, hedge; Icel. tun, an enclosure, a homestead, a dwelling- 
house ; G. zaun, OHG. zun, a hedge. fi. All from Tent, type 
*iunoz, m., a hedge, enclosure. Cognate words appear in Irish and 
Gael, dun, a fortress, W. din, a hill-fort (whence dinas, a town) ; this 
Celtic word is conspicuous in many old place-names, such as Augusto- 
dunum, Camalo-dunum, &c. Lit. ‘ fastness ; * allied to Irish dur, firm, 
strong, L. dftrus, hard, lasting ; Gk. Sv-pafus, strength. .See Eure. 
Brugmann, i. § 112; ii. § 66. Dor. town-clerk, -crier, -hall, -house, 
-ship, -talk ; als<j towns-man ( =- towa*s man) , towns-folk ( town’s-/olk). 
Also fawn-ish. Sir T. Wyat, .Sat. i. 4. 

TOXICOIiOQY, the science which investigates poisons. (Gk.) 
Modern ; not in Johnson. Coined from Gk. rofi/ro-v, poison for 
smearing arrows with ; and -Xoyia, from Xpyos, a discourse, Xiyetv, to 
say (see Logic). To^ikuv is ncut. of ro^inus, adj., belonging to 
arrows or archery ; from rofov, a bow, lit. a piece of shaped woo<l. 
Perh^s from ^ThiK.S, to cut, hew, shajie ; cf. Skt. iaksh, to cut. 
See Teohnioal. Or allied to L. iaxus, a yew. Der. toxic(dogi-e-al, 

ioxicnlng-ist, 

TO^OFHILITE, a lover of archery. (Gk.) ('uined from 
Gk. Tofo-v, a bow, and to love ; with suffix -ite, Gk. -tnjs. 

See above. 

TOY, a jilaything ; also, as a verb, to trifle, dally. (Du.) ‘ Any 
silk, any thread, any toys for your head ; ’ Wint. Talc, iv. 4. 326. 

‘ On my lieail no toy Hut was her pattern ; ’ Two Noble Kinsmen, i. 
3. This is only a special sense. ‘Any folysshe toy;* Barclay, Ship 
of F00I.S, i. 1 76. Palsgrave has : ‘ 7'oy, a tryfell ; ’ also, ‘ I toye, or 
tryfell with one, I deale iiat substancyally with hym; 1 toye, I playe 
with one ; He doth but toye with you, II ne fait t/ue se jouer auecques 
vous* Not in ME. — Du. tuig, tools, utensils, implements, stuff, re- 
fuse, trash; which answers to Palsgrave’s definition as *a trifle.* 
The sense of playtliing occurs in the comp, speeltuig, playthings, 
child’s toys ; lit. ‘ stuff to play with.’ Sewel gives : ‘ Speeltuyg, i>lay- 
tools, toys;* also; * Op de tuy houden, to amuse,’ lit. to hold in 
trifling, toy with one ; also ; ‘ een tuyg op zy, silver chains with a 
knife, cissare, inncushion, &c. as women wear,’ which explains the 
Shakespearian usage.^Low G. tug, used in all the senses of ci. zeug ; 
Icel. tygi, gear ; Dan. toi, stuff, things, gear ; dttmt toi, stuff and non- 
sense, trash; whence legetoi, a plaything, a toy, {xova.lege (-tnov. 
E. laik), to play ; Swed. tyg, gear, stuff, trash.<f (L zeug, stuff, matter, 
materials, lumber, trash ; whence spielzeug, toys ; MIIG. zinc, stuff, 
materials. fi. Connected by some with the strong Tout, verb 
*teuhan- (Goth, tiuhan, AS. teon, OHG. ziohan, G. ziehen), to draw, 
cognate with I., daeere, to lead (y*DEUK) ; which may be cor- 
rwt. ^ The pronunciation of oy in toy is an attempt at imitatmg 
the pronunciation of Du. tuig, just as hoy, a sloop, answers to the 
Flemish hui; see Hoy (i). "Dor. toy-ish. 

TRACE (1), a track left by drawing anything along, a mark left, 
a footprint. (F. — L.) ME. trace, King Alisaunder, cd. Weber, 
777 J ; Pricke of Conscience, 4349. -F. trace, *a trace, footing, print 
of the foot ; also, a path or tract ; ’ Cot. [Cf. Ital. traccia, a trace, 
track ; Span, traza, a first sketch, outline.] A verbal sb., from MF. 
Jwer, verb, ‘ to trace, follow, pursue ; ’ of which another form was 
Mb. trasser, ‘to delineate, score, trace out;’ Cot. Cf. Ital. /rae- 
aare, io trace, devise; Span, trazar, to plan, sketch. These verbs 
are all formed (as if from a Late L. *tracfiare) from tract-us, pp. of 
trahere, to draw, orig. to drag with violence. See Trait. Der. 
trace, verb, ME. tracen, Chaucer, Pari, of Foulcs, 54 (less common 
than the sb.), directly from F. tracer, to trace, as above; trac-er. 


trace-able, trac-ing; trac-er-y, a coined word, in rather late use. 
Also (from L. tr^ere) trace (2), tract (i), tract {2), tract-able, tract- 
ile, tract-ion, tract-ate, trail, train, trait, treat, treat-ise, /reat-y ; also 
iAs-tract, at-traet, con-tract, de-tract, dis-tract, ex-tract, pro-tract, re- 
tract, sub-tract ; en-treat, es-treat, nud-treat, por-trait, por-tray or ^ur- 
tra y, re -tr eat. 

TRACE (2), one of the straps by which a vehicle is drawn. 
(F.— L.) ‘ Trace, horse harnessc, trays;' Palsgrave. MF. traiee\ 
‘ Trayce, horsys homeys, Tenda, traxns, restis, trahale ; * Prompt. 
Parv. Evidently from the OF. trays, cited by Palsgrave, which is 
a pi. form equivalent to F. traits, pi. of trait. In Walter de Bibbes- 
worth, we find : * Les trays si unt braceroles,’ and braceroles is glossed 
by ‘ henckes (1) of /roy<; ’ Wright, Vocab. i. 168. Golding has trace 
as a plural ; tr. of Ovid, Met. ii. ; fol. 16 b ( 1603). d* ’ ^ 

trays,* for the king’s car ; Privy Purse Exp. of El’iz. of York (1480), 
p. 123. Cotgravc gives as one sense of trait (which he spells traict) 
that of ‘ a tcame-trace or trait, the coni or chain that runs between 
the horses, also the draught- tree of a 0.110011.’ Thus trace = F. traits ; 
so that traces is a double plural. Sec Trait. 

TRACHEA, the wind-pipe. (L.-(;k.) In Phillips, cd. 1607.— 
h. trachea; also trachia. The latter form is given in White. — Gk. 
rpaxsia, lit. ‘ the rough,’ from the rings of gristle of which it is com- 
posed ; rpaxcia is the fern, of TfMxvs, rough, rugged, harsh. Allied 
to ri-Tptfx-a, perf. tense of Bpaaativ, rapaaauv, to disturb. Der. 
trache-al. 

TRACK, a path, course. (F.— Teut.) Confused with tract in 
old authors ; also with trace both in old and modern authors. Min- 
sheu has : ‘ A trace, or tracke ; ’ Cotgrave exjdains F. trac by ‘ a track, 
tract, or trace.’ In Shak. Rich. II, iii. 3. 66, Rich. Ill, v. 3. 20, the 
folios have tract for track; and in Timon, i. l. 50, the word tract is 
used in the sense of trace. * The trak of his hors ; ’ Malory, Morte 
Arthure, bk. x. c. 14. These words require peculiar care, because 
trace and tract are really connected, but track is not of L. origin, and 
quite distinct from the other two words. — F. irae, ‘ a track, tract, or 
trace, a beaten way or path, a trade or course.* Cf. Norm. dial. 
trac, a track ; Walloon trak, a stage, or distance along a road. The 
sense of ‘ beaten track ’ is the right one ; we still use that very 
phrase. Of ’Pent, origin. — M Du. /reclr, Du. /reit, a draught ; from 
trekken, to draw, pull, tow, travel, march, &c., MDu. trecken, ‘to 
drawe, {mil, or hale,* Hexham ; also MHG. trecken, to draw, a 
secondary verb formed frorn the OHG. strong verb trekhan, to scrape, 
.shove, draw. As the Inst is a strong verb, we see that track is quite 
itidci>cndcnt of the L. trahere. Note that NFries. has tracke for Du. 
trekken. Der. track, verb; track-less, t^owley, 'I’he Muse, 1 . 25. 
TRACT (i), continued duration, a region. (L.) Often confused 
both with trace and track ; it is related to the former only ; sec 
TrOpOe (1). ‘This in trade of tyme made hym welthy :’ Fabyan, 
Chron. c. 56. — L. tradiis, a drawing out; the course of a river, a 
tract or region. — L. tractus, pp. of trahere, to draw ; see Trace (i). 
And see Tractable. 

TRACT (2), a short treatise. (L.) An abbreviation for tractate, 
which is now little used. * Tractate, a treatise; ’ Blount’s Gloss., cd. 
1674.— L. tractatum, acc. of traetdtus, a handling, also a treatise, 
tractate, or tract. See Tractable. Der. tract-ar-i-an, one who 
holds opinions such os were jirojioiindcd in ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ of 
which 90 numbers were published, a. d. 1833-1841 ; sec Haydn, Diet, 
of Dates. 

TRACT ABIjE, easily managed, docile. (L.) In Shak. i Hen.IV, 
iii. 3. 1 94. — L. tractabilis, manageable, easily wrought. — L. Iractare, 
to handle, frequent, of trahere (pp. tractus), to draw. See Trace 
(1). Der. tractabl-y, tractable-ness, tractabili-ty. Also (like L. pp. 
tractus) tract-ile, that mav be drawn out; tract-ion, from F. traction, 
‘ a draught or extraction,’ Cot. ; tract-ive, drawii^ or imlling ; tract- 

(see Webster). Also tract-ate, for which see Tract (2). 
TRADE, way of life, occupation, commerce. (E.) ‘Properly 
that path which we tretid, and thus the ever recurring habit and 
manner of onr life;* Trench, Select Glossary. It once meant, liter- 
ally, a path ; ‘ A common trade, to passe tlirough Priams house ; * 
Surrey, tr. of Virgil, yEn. ii. 593. Not common; the usual ME. 
words arc tred and trod, both in the sense of footmark, Ancren Riwle, 
p. 380, note g. But we find the exact form in the ME. trade. Sir 
Guy (CaiuB MS.), 4731, the prov. E. trade (E.D.D.), and Low G. 
trade, Swed. dial, trad, a beaten track ; from the and grade of the vb. 
All from AS. tredan, to tread ; see Tread. Der. trades-man, i. e. 
trade\-man, one who follows a trade ; trades-woman ; trades-union 
(“either /rad^’s union or trades* union). Also trade, vb., trad-ed, 
K. John, iv. 3. 109 ; trad-er, i Hen. IV, i. 2. 141. K\%0 trade-wind, 
a wind blowing in a constant direction, formed from the i)hr. to blow 
to blow always in the same course; ‘ the wind blowing trade f 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, iii. 849; the word trade-wind is in Dryden, 
Annus Mirabilis, lost line but one. 
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TBADITIOSr, the handing down to posterity of unwritten 
practices or opinions. (L.) ME. tradieioun, Wyclif, Col. ii. 8. 
Formed directly from L. tradiiio, a surrender, delivery, tradition (Col. 
ii. 8). [The F. form of the word gave us our word /rgasou.] Cf. L. 
/rndit-us, pp. of triider*, to deliver; see Traitor. Der. tradithn-al. 
Doub let, tnasm. 

TRADUCE, to defame. (L.) In Shak. All’s W’ell, ii. i. 175. 
In the Prologue to the (loldcn Poke, traduce occurs in the sense of 
translate, and traduction is translation. .> L. traducere, to lead across, 
transfer, derive ; also, to divulge, convict, prove guilty (whence onr 
use to defame). — L. trd-, for trans, across; and dueere, to lead; see 
Tran a- an d Duke. Der. tradue-er. 

TRAFFIC, to trade, exchange, barter. (F.-Ital.) In Shak. 
Timon, i. i. 158 ; Macb. iii. 5. 4 ; we have also the sb. traffic, spelt 
trafficke in Spenser, F. Q. vi. i r. 9. — F. trafiquer, ‘ to (ralTick, trade ; ’ i 
Cot. We hnd also F. tra^que, sb. * trafiiclc ; ’ id. — Ital. traj^are, to 
traffic, manage {traficare in Florio). Cf. Span, traficare, trafagar\ 
Port, iraficar, trafe^uear, to traffic, to cheat. Also Ital. iraffico 
{trafico in Florio), Span, trafico, trafago, traffic, careful management ; 
Port, trafico, trafego, traffic. fi. Origin unknown. It has been 
proposed to derive it from lleb. iraffih,a late ITeh. rendering of late 
Gk. rpovaiHus ; which again is a Gk. rendering of L. uietoriutus, the 
name of a silver coin bearing the figure of Victory (I.ewis). &e 
Athenseum, Apr. 7, 1900. Dor, traffic, sb. ; iraffich-er, Merch. Ven. 
i. I. 12. 

TRAGACANTH,a gum obtained from several shrubs of the 
genus Astragalus, (F. — 1 .. — (ik.) In Hailey, vol. ii (1731), who 
explains it by * gum dragon ; ’ where dragon is due to the old name 
dragagant, from M F. dragagant in Cotgrave. — F. tragacanthe (Hatz- 
fcld), the name of a shrub. — T« tragacantka, the tragacanth-shrub ; 
cf. tragaeanthum, also dragantum, gum tragacanth. — Gk. rpayanavOa, 
astragalus, lit. 'goat-thorn.' — Gk. rpay-os, a goat; and auavOa, a 
tho rn, f rom dn-is, a sharji point. 

TRAQEDir, a species of drama of a lofty and mournful cast. 
(F. — L.— Gk.) ME. tragfdie- see Chaucer’s definition of it, C. T. 
13979 (B3163). — MF. tragedie, 'a tragedy;’ Cot. — L./ragadja. — Gk. 
rpayqiSia, a tragedy. * Tlierc is no question that tragedy is the song 
of the goat ; but why the song of the goat, whether because a goat 
was the prize for the best performance of that song in which the 
germs of the future tragedy lay, or because the first actors were 
dremed, like satyrs, in goat-skins, is a question which has stirred 
abundant discussion, and will remain unsettled to the end; ’ Trench, 
Study of Words, lect. v. The latter theory now finds most favour. 

A third theory is that a goat was sacrificed at the singing of the song ; 
a goat, os being the spoiler of vines, was a fitting sacrifice at the 
feasts of Dionysus. In any case, the etymology is certain.- (ik. 
rpayq/tius, lit. *a goat-singer,’ a tragic poet and singer. — Gk. rpay-os, 
a he-gnat ; and a singer, contracted from doiSdr ; see Ode. Der. 
tragedi-an. All’s Well, iv. 3. 299, ap])arcnlly a coined word, not bor- 
rowed from French. Also irag-ic, 2 Hen. IV, i. i. 61, from F. 
tragique, * tragical!, tragick,’ Cot., I., tragicus, Gk. rpayinus, goatish, 
tragic, from rpay-os, a goat. Hence tragic-al, -al-ly, -al-ne.ss. 
TRAHi, to draw along the ground, to hunt by tracking. (F.— L.) 
ME. trailen. In Wyclif, Esther, xv. 7, later version, we find : * but 
the tother of the scruanntessis suede the ladi, and bar vp the clothis 
fietinge doun in-to the erthe ; * where, for fietinge, some MSS. have 
trailinge, and the earlier version has flowende ■— flowing. Cf. 

‘ braunches doo trade ; * Palladius, iii. 289, p. 7 1 . ‘ Traylyn as clo]>ys, 
Segmento; ’ Prompt. Parv. We have also ME. trade, sb, ‘ Trayle, 
or trayne of a clothe ; ’ Prompt. Parv. So also : ‘ Trayle, slcdde 
[sledge], traha; to Trayle, trahere,’ Ix-vins, ed. 1570. John de 
Garlande, in the 13th cent., gives a list of ' instrumenta mulieribus 
convenientia ; ’ one of these is trahale, of which he says : * Trahale 
dicitur a traho, Gallice traad’,' Wright’s Voc. i. 134. Palsgrave 
has : ‘ I trayle, lyke as a gowne dothe behynde on the grounde ; * 
also ‘ I trayle, as one trayleih an other behynde or at a horse-tayle.’ 

— OF. tradler, to tow a boat (Supp. to Godefroy) ; MF. trailler,* to 
wind a yarn ; also, to traile a deer, or hunt him upon a cold sent ; ' 
Cot.— OF. tradle, a tow-rojie (Supj). to Godefroy); also, a ferry-boat 
with a cord. — L. trdgula, a drag-net, sledge ; cf. traha, a sledge. — 

L. trahere, to draw ; see Trait. And cf. Train. Cf. MDu. treylen, 

* to drawe, or diagge a boate with a cord,* Hexham ; borrowed (like 
MDu. treyn, a train') from French. 

TRADUBABTOE’, alaw-term. (F.—T,.) Sec Blount’s Koroo> 
lexicon, ed. uud Spelman. There were justices of traylbaston, 
appointed by Edw. I. [‘ The common people in those days called 
them tray-baston, quod sonat trake haculum ; ’ Blount. Roquefort 
divides the word as tray-le-baston. It would seem that the word was 
considered os a compound of OF. tray trahe), give up, and 

has/on, a wand of office, because many unjust officers were deprived of 
their offices.] But this view is proved to be wrong by the passage 


from Lnngtoft’s Chronicle printed in I’olit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 31! 
on which see Wright’s note, p. 383. The Anglo-F. word w 
traylhasioun, traylAastoun or trayllebastoun, meaning ‘ trail-stick ’ 

' stick-carrier ; ’ (id. pp. 231, 233, 319): and the name was given 
a particular set of lawless men, who carried sticks, and committi 
acts of violence. Against these the articles of tradbaston we 
directed ; and the justices of tradbaston tried them. The Outlaw 
Song (Polit Songs, p. 231) is explicit; he says that these ar/icf 
were unreasonable ; for if he merely gives his servant a buffet or tw< 
the servant will h.ive him arrested, and he will be heavily finei 
Mr. Wright notes that some have supposed (^uite wrongly) that tl 
njime was given, not to the outlaws, but the judges. For the for 
of the word, compare MDu. koif-drager, a sergeant, lit. * club-bearei 
See Trail and Baton. 

TRAIN, the hinder part of a trailing dress, a retinue, serie 
line of gun-powder, line of carriages ; as a verb, to trail, to allnr 
educate, discipline. (F. — J..) ME. /ram, sb., spelt /raya, with tl 
sense of plot, Rob. of Brnnne, tr. of Lan^oft, p. 295, 1 . 22 ; trayn 
id. p. 263, 1 . 23; 'treson and trayne,* Morte Arthure, ed. Brocl 
4192; ME. iraynen, verb, to entice, id. 1683. — F. train, m., ‘ 
great man’s retinue, the train or hinder part of a beast ; . . worl 
dealing, trade, practLse ; ’ Cot. Also traine, f., ‘a sled, a drag < 
dray without wheels, a drag-net,’ id. Also trainer, verb, ‘ to trail 
drag, draw;’ id. OF. trahin, train, a train of men; trahinet 
trainer, verb; cf. Date L. trahinare, to drag; occurring A.D. 1261 
— Late L. tragindre, to draw along (Schwan) ; evidently foundc 
upon I- trahere, to draw ; see Traoe, Trail. Cf. AF. treine, p] 
dragged along. Liber Custum.'irum, p. 284. Der. train-er\ trait 
hand, i.c. train'd hatul, a band of trained men, Cowjjer, John Gilpii 
St. I, and used by Drydcn and Clarendon (Todd) ; train-bear-e. 
C But not irain-od. 

TRAIN-OIIi, oil procured from the blubber or fat of whales b 
boiling. (Hybrid; Du.; and F. — I.. — Gk.) Siwlt trane-oyle, Hal 
luyt’s Voyages, i. 477, last line; trayne oyle, Arnold’s Chron. p. 23( 
In Hexham's Du. Diet., ed. 1658, we find : ' Traen, trayne-oile mad 
of the fat of whales.’ Also ; ‘ traen, a tear ; liquor pressed out b 
the fire.’ Cf. mod. Du. iraan, a tear ; traan, train-oil. We thus st 
that the lit. .senst‘ of train is ‘ tear,’ then, a drop of liquor forced 01 
by fire ; and lastly, we have train-oil, or oil icirced out by boiling 
Cf. Dan. and Swed. tran, train-oil, blubber, G. thran, all horrowc 
from Dutch ; cf. G. thriine, a tear, also a drop exuding from a vin 
when cut. .So also Low G. traan, train-oil ; trane, a tear ; very wel 
explained in the Bremen Wdrtcrbuch. Similarly, we use K tear i: 
the sense of ' a drop ' of some balsams and resins, &c. The D.. 

traan (equivalent to OIIG. trahan l>elow) is the only form for * tear 
used in Dutch ; the G. thriine is really a pi. form, due to MlIC 
trdhene, pi. of trahen, OT 1 G. trahan, a tear. It has been though 
that the OlIG. trahan is allied to K. tear ; but the connexion is nc 
clear. ^ It thus apjiears that train-oil is a tautological expression 
acconlingiy, we find trane, tnain-oil, in Ash's Diet., etl. 1775. 
TRAIT, a feature. (F. — L.) Given in Johnson, with the remarl 
‘ scarcely English.’— F. trait, ‘ a draught, line, streak, stroak,’ Col 
ITc also gives the MF. spelling /rmV/. — F. trait, formerly also traict 

of iraire, to draw.— i.. tractus, pji. of trahere, to draw; se 
Traoe (1). 

TRAITOR, one who Iietrays, a deceiver. (F. — L.) ME. traitnur 
spelt traitoure, Rob. of Brnnne, Ir. of Langtoft, p. 61, 1 . 12 ; treitur 
O. Eng. Homilies, i. 279, 1 . 22. — OF. traitor, traiteur,a traitor.- L 
trdditorem, acc. of tradiior, one who betrays, — L. tradere, to haiK 
over, deliver, betray. — L. trd-, for /r<i«.s, across, over ; and -dere, foi 
dare, to give ; (hence trd-didi, pt. t., is due to dedi, 1 gave). Set 
Trans- and Date. Der. traitor-ous, i Hen. VI, iv. i. 173 ; traitor 
ous-ly\ traitr-ess. All’s Well, i. 1. 184. From the same source an 
tra^t-ion, treason, be-tray. 

trajectory, the curve which a body describes when pro 
jected. (F. — L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. Suggested by MF. trajec 
/oire, * casting, thrusting, sending, transporting;’ Cot. Formed ai 
if from a L. *trdiectorius, belonging to projection ; formed from trd- 
iectus, pp. of trdicere {trdjicere), to throw, cast, or fling over 01 
across. —Iv. tra-, for /ran.«, across ; and iacere, to cast. .See Trane- 
and Jet. Der. traject, which is perhaps the right reading foi 
iranect in Merch. of Ven. iii. 4. 53 ; from MF. traject, ‘a ferry, 
passage over,’ Cot., which from L. trdiectus, a passage over. Shake- 
speare would have written traiect, which was made into tranect, a falsi 
form. 

TRAM, a coal-waggon, a carriage for passengers running on iroi 
rails. (Scand.) There have been frequent inquiries about this word 
see Notes and Queries, 2 Scr. v. 128, xii. 229, 276, 358 ; 4 Ser. xii 
299, 420 ; 6 Ser. ii. 225, 356. A tram is an old Northern word fo. 
a coal-waggon, esp. such a one as ran upon rails. In N. and Q. 
2 Ser. xii. 276, J. N. quoted an Act of Parliament for the year 1794 
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for the construction of ‘an iron dram-road, tram-road, or railway* 
between Cardiff and Merthyr Tydvil ; but the date 1794 should 
have been 1820. In N. and Q., 6 S. ii. 356, A. Wallis stated that 
‘tramways were in use in Derbyshire before 179?* of planks 
and log-slccpcrs was laid between Shipley coal-pit and^ the wharf 
near Newmonslcys, a distance of i| miles, and was discontinued 
in the above year/ [About a.d. 1800, a Mr. Benjamin Outram 
made certain improvements in connexion with railways for common 
vehicles, which gave rise to the fiction (ever since industriously 
circulat^) that tram-road is short for Outram road, in ignorance of 
the fact that the accent alone is sufficient to show that Outram, if 
shortened to one syllable, must become Out rather than ram or tram.'] 
Brockett’s Glossary (3rd ed. 1846) explains that a tram is the 
Northern word for ‘a small carriage on four u^els, so distinguished 
from a sledge. It is used in coal-mines to bring the coals from the 
hewers to the crane/ fl. The word is clearly the same as lx»w- 
land Scotch tram, ‘(i) the shaft of a cart or carriage of any kind, 
(2) a beam or bar,’ Jamieson. Dunbar has barrow-tram ; Of the 
same James Dog, 1 . 19. Cf. prov. E. tram, a small milk-bench 
(Halliwell) ; which was orig. a plank of woo<l. It was prob. used 
first of the shaft of a small carriage, and then applied to the small 
carriage itself, esp. such a one as was jiushcd or drawn by men or 
boys in coal-pits. This notion is borne out by the cognate I.ow C*. 
traam, a word particularly used of the handles of a wheel-barrow or 
the handles by which a kind of sledge was puslied ; Bremen Worter- 
buch, ed. 1771. In N. and Q., 6 S. ii. 498, J. H. Clark notes that 
‘ the amendiiige of the higheway or tram from the Weste ende of 
Bridgegait, in Barnard Castle* occurs in a will dated 1555 ; sec 
Surtees Soc. Publications, vol. xxxviii. p. 37. Here a tram prob. 
means a log-road. The word is .Scandinavian. —Norw. tram, a door- 
step (of wootl) j traam, a frame ; Swed. dial, tramm, a log, stock of 
a tree ; also a summer-sledge (^sommarsladi) ; also tromm, trumm 
(Rietz) ; MSwed. tram, trum, a piece of a large tree, cut up into 
logs. The orig. sense is clearly a beam or bar of cut wood, hence 
a shaft of a sledge or cart, or even the sledge itself. Cf. KFries. 
trame, a step of a ladder, h.'indlc of a barrow ; Low G. traam, a 
balk, beam, esp. one of the handles of a wheel-barrow, as above ; 
also MDu. dram, a beam (obsolete) ; Hexham. Also OHG. dram, 
tram, a beam, once a common word; sec Grimm’s Diet. ii. 1331, 
*332« I'he last form may account for the variation dram-road, in 
the Act of Parliament cited above ; and it has been already observed 
that a dramroad or tramroad might also be explained as a log-road, 
y. The comparison of Swed. tromm with Du. drom shows that the 
original Low G. initial letter must have been th ; which is proved 
by the Icel./r<iffi-va/r, lit. ‘ a beam-hawk,’ a poet, word for a ship. 
8. The Swed. dial, trumm (above) further resembles G. trumm, lump, 
stump, end, thrum, fragment, and suggests a connexion with 
Thrum (i), to which Icel./rrtwi- is related by gradation. Hence, 
the orig. sense was ‘end;’ then fragment, bit, lump, log, plank, 
shaft, &c. Der. tram-road, -way. 

TRAMUTTUi, a net, shackle, anything that confines or restrains. 
(F. — L.) ME. tramayle, ‘grete nette for fyschynge;’ Prompt. 
Parv. Spenser has tramds, nets for the hair. F. Q. ii. 2. 15. «>MF. 
tramail, ‘ a tramcll, or a net for partridges ; ’ Cot. Cf. F. trameau 
(answering to an older form *tramel), * a kind of drag-net for fish, a 
trammell net for fowle ; ’ this comes still nearer to Spenser’s tramel, 
Cf. Ital. tramaglio, a drag-net, trammel ; Port trasmalko. Span, tras- 
mallo, a trammel or net ; Gascon tramail ; mod. F. /remoiV. * Late L. 
tramacula, iramagtda, a trammel, occurring in the Lex Salica, ed. 
ITessels and Kern, xxvii. 20, col. 154 ; cf. coll. T58, 161. The wonl 
has numerous other forms, such as tremacU, tremale, trimaele, &c., in 
other texts of the I^x Salica. Kern remarks : ‘ tremaeU, &c. is a 
diminutive, more or less Latinised. The Frankish word must have 
differed but slightly, if at all, from the Drenthian (N. Saxon) treemhe 
(for tremihe, tramtke), a trammel. Both the English and Drenthian 
word point to a simplex trami or tram a ; ’ col. 50 1 . p. This assumes 
the word to be Teutonic, yet brings us back to no intelligible Teut. 
base ; nor does it account for the Ital. form. Diez takes it to be 
Latin, and explains tremaeula from L. tri-, thrice, three times, and 
macula, a mesh or net, as if it meant treble-mesh or treble-net. 
He remarks that a similar explanation applies to TrelliB, q.v. 
[This account is accepted, without question, by Scheler, Littrd, and 
Hatzfeld.] It is to be further noted that, according to Diez, the 
Piedmontese trimaj is explained by Zalli to mean a fish-net or bird- 
net made of three layers of net of different-sized meshes; and that 
Cherubini and Patriarchi make similar remarks concerning the 
Milanese tremagg and Venetian tramagio. y. As to L. tri-, see 
Three ; as to 1... macula, sec Mail (i ). The Span, trasmallo is an 
altered form, as if from trans maeulam, across the net, which is not 
very^intelligible. See Kdrting, { 9739. 

TBAMONTAKE, foreign. (F.-ltal.-L.) The word is pro- 


perly Italian, and only intelligible from an Italian pointy of view ; 
It was applied to men who lived beyond the maunteuns, i. e. in France, 
Switzerland, Spain, &c. It came to us through the French, and ww 
at first spelt tramountain. ‘The Italians account all tramountain 
doctors but apothecaries in comparison of themselves;* Fnller, 
Worthies, Hertfordshire (R.). — MF. /ranfo/j/ain, ‘northerly;’ Cot. 
— Ital. tramontano, ul. trantontani, 'those folkes that dwell beyond 
the mountaincB ; * Florio. — L. transmontiinus, beyond the mountains. 
— L, trans, b^ond; and monl-, stem of mans, a mountain; see 
Trans- and Mountain. Cf. Ultramontane. 

TRAMP, to tread, stamp. (E.) ME. trampen. *Trampelyn, 
trampyn, Tero;* Prompt. Parv. ‘He trampith with the foot;* 
Wyclif, Prov. vi. 1 3. Not in AS., but prob. E. ; it is found in G. and 
Low G., whence the Scand. forms. Cf. Low G. and G. trampen, tram- 
peln, to stamp ; Dan. trampe, Swed. trampa, to tread, trample on. 
From the Teut. base TRAMP, to tread, occurring as the 2na grade 
of the Goth, strong verb ana-trimpan. ‘ Managei ana-tramp ina* — 
the multitude pressed upon him, lit. trampled on him, Luke, v. I. 
fi. This is a nasalised form of the Teut. base TRAP, to tread ; see 
Trap (1). Der. tramp, sb., a journey on foot; tramp-er, a vagrant 
(see Johnson) ; also tramp, a shortened familiar form of tramper, 
both forms being given in Grose’s Diet, of the Vulgar Tongue, 1790. 
And see tramp-le. 

TRAMPLE, to tread under foot. (E.) ME. trampeleni 
Prompt. Parv. The frequentative of Tramp, q.v. The sense is, 
accordingly, * to keep on treading upon.* Ct. Low G. trampeln, G. 
irampeln, to trample, stamp ; from Low G. and G. trampen, to tramp 
or stamp. 

TRAM-ROAD, TRAM- WAT; see Tram. 

TRANCE, catalepsy, ecstasy, loss of sclf-conscionsness. (F. — I^.) 
ME. trance, Chaucer, C. T., A 1 572. — F. /rnnse, ‘extreme fear, dread, 
... a trance or swoon ; ’ Cot. A verbal sb. from the OF. transir, 
of which Cot. gives the pp. transi, ‘ fallen into a trance or sown, 
astonied, amazed, half dead.’— L. transire, to go or pass over ; 
whence Ital. transire, ‘ to goe fourth, passe oner ; . . also to fall in a 
swounc, to dye or gaspe the last ; ’ Florio. [ I'his shows that transire 
came to have the sense of ‘ die * or ‘ swoon ; ’ similarly the OF. 
trespasser (our trespass) commonly means ‘to die.’] — L. trans, 
across ; and ire, to go ; see Transit. Der. en-trance (2). Also 
tranc-ed, K. Lear, v. 3. 218. 

TRANQUIL, quiet, peaceful. (F. — L.) In Shak. 0 th. iii. 3. 
348. [The sb. trantpiillity is in much earlier use ; we find ME. 
tranquillitee, Chaucer, tr, of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 4, 1 . 99.] — F. tran- 
quille, ‘calm;* Cot. — L. tranquillus, calm, quiet, still. Prob. 
associated with qui-»~s, rest ; compare -quillus with E. while. Der. 
tranquil-ly; tranquill-i-ly, from F. tranquilUti, 'tranquillity,* Cot., 
from L. ace. tranquilli totem. Also tranquill-ise, Thomson, Castle 
o f Ind olence, c. ii. st. 19. 

TRANB-, beyond, across, over. (L.) L. trans-, prefix ; also as 
prep, trans, beyond. Trans is the pres. part, of a verb *trdre, to 
cross, go iK'yond, only occurring in in-trhre, ex-trhre, pene-trare. 
Cf. Skt. tara-, a crossing over. Brugmann, ii. $ 579. Allied to 
Term. p. The comp, suffix -ter (in Latin) is prob. from the 
same root ; cf. pra-ter, sub-ter, in-ter-ior, &c. In composition, trans- 
becomes tran- in tran-quil, transcend, transcribe, transept, transpire, 
transubstantiate; and tra- in tra-ditton, tra-duce, tra-jectory, tra- 
montane (though the last is only an Ital., not a Latin spelling) ; also 
in tra-verse, tra-vesty. 

TRANSACTION, the management of an affair. (F.— 1 «) In 
Cotgrave.— F. transaction, ‘a transaction, accord, agreement;’ Cot, 
— L. transactionem, ace. of transactio, a completion, an agreement ; cf. 
L. transactus, pp. of Iransigere, to drive or thrust through, also to 
settle a matter, complete a business. — I.- trans, across, through; 
and agere, to drive ; see Trans- and Act. Der. transact-or, in Cot., 
to translate F. transacteur, but perhaps directly from L. transactor, 
a manager. Hence was evolv^ the verb transact, Milton, P. L. 
vi. 286. 

TbANS- ALPINE, beyond the Alps. (F. — L.) * Transalpine 
garbs;’ Beaum. and Fletcher, The Coxcomb, i. i.^V. transalpin, 
‘forraign;’ Cot.— L. transalpinus, beyond the Alps. — L. trans, 
beyond ; and dip-, stem of Alpes, the Alps ; with sumx -inus. See 
Trans- and Alp. qf So also trans-atlantic, a coined word, ‘used 
by Sir W. Jones in 1782 ; see Memoirs, &c., p. 217 F. Hall, Mod. 
English, p. 273^ 

TRANSCEND, to surmount, surpass. (L.) In Gawain Douglas, 
Palace of Honour, pt. ii. st. transcendere, to climb over, 

surpass. — L. trans, beyond ; and scandere, to climb. See Trans- 
and Scan. Der. transcend-ent, used by Cot. to translate F. tran- 
scendant; transcend-ent-ly, transcendence. All’s Well, ii. 3 « 40 » 

L. sb. transcendentia ; transeend-ent-al, given as a mathematical term 
in Phillips, ed. 1 706 ; transccndsnt-al-ly, -ism, -ist. 
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TBANBOBlBEfto copy out (L.) In Minsheu,ed. 1627; and in 
Cot., to translate F. transcrirt.^L. iranscribert (pp. transeriptus)^ to 
tranter in writing, copy from one book into another. iratu, 
across over; and scriSgre, to write; see Trans- and Boribe. 
Der. transerib-er^ Tatler, no. 271, $ 3 ; transeriptf in Minsheu, from 
L. pp . transeriptus; transeript-ion, 

TRAlfBSSFT, the part of a chnrch at right angles to the nave. 
(L.) Lit. ‘a cross-enclosure.’ Not an old word; and coined. 
Oddly smU transeept in Wood’s Fasti Oxonienscs, vol. ii. (R.) ; of 
which the first edition appeared in 1691-2.-!... tran-, for irons, 
across; and septum, an enclosure. Septum is from septus, pp. of 
sifire or s<tfnre, to enclose ; from sapes, a hedge. 

TRANBFER, to transport, convey to another ])lacc. (L.) In 
Shak. Sonnet 137. Cot. gives F. pp. transfers, ‘ transferred ; ’ but the 
E. word was prob. directly from L. transferre, to transport, transfer. 

— L. irons, across; and ferre, to carry, cognate with E. heor. See 
Trans- and Bear (i). Der. transfer-able, also spell iransferr-ihle 
(^ite needless) ; tra nsfer-enee , tranrfer-ee. 

TBAIfBFIGURXS, to change the appearance of. (F.— I..) MK 
/rmis/g-urtfif, Chancer, C. T. 1107 (A 1105). — F. transfigurer^ *to 
transfigure;’ Cot. — L. transfigurare, to change the figure of.— L. 
irons, across (hence implying change) ; and figura, figure, outward 
appearance. See Trans- and Figure. Der. iransfigurai-ion, 
from F. transfiguration, ‘a transfiguration,’ Cot., from L. acc. /raiu.- 
figHratiunem. 

TR^SPIX. to fix by piercing through. (L.) ‘ Quite through 
transfixed with a deadly dart; ’ Spenser, F. Q. iii. 12. 21. — L. trans- 
fixHs, •np.ui trnusf igere, to tlirnst through. .See Trans- and Pix. 

TRANBPpRM. to change the form of. (F. — 1..) ME. trans- 
fomien, Wyclif, a Cor. iii. transformer, ‘to transform;’ Cot. 

-I., iransformare, to change the form of. — J.. irons, across (imply- 
ing change); and forma, form. .See Trans- and Porm. Der. 
transformat-ion, from F. transformaiiou, ‘a transformation,’ C^ot., 
from 1.. acc. transformUtimem. 

TRAKSPUSE. to cause to pass from one person or part into 
another, to make to imbibe. (L.) In Milton, 1*. L. iii. 3S9, vi. 704. 

— L. transfusus, jip. of transfnndere, to pour out of one vessel into 
another, to decant, transfuse. — L. irons, across ; oiu\fundere, to pour ; 
s ee T rans- and I^se. Der. transfus-ion. 

TRANSGRESSION, violation of a law, sin. (F. - 1.^) * For 
the rage of my transgression ; * Lydgate, Storie of Thebes, pt. iii 
(How the C'hild was slain by a serpent). — F. transgression, ‘ a trans- 
gression, trespassc ;* Cot. — L. iransgressinnem, acc. of iransgressio, 
a passing over, transposition, also a transgression of the law; cf. 
transgressus, jip. of transgredl, to step over, jiass over. — L. trans, 
across ; and graiU, to step, walk ; see Trans- and Grade. Der. 
iransgress-or, formerly transgressour, Fabyan, Chron. an. 1180, crl. 
Ellis, p. 299, from 1*'. transgresseur, ‘ a transgFes.sor,’ C'ot., from L. 
acc. transgressurem. Hence was made transgress, verb, usc<1 by Tyn- 
dall, Works, p. 224, col. 1, 1. 3 from bottom. Observe tres- 

pass, a similar formation to irans-gre>,s. 

TRANSIENT, jiassing away, not lasting. (L.) In Milton, I’. I.. 

.‘)54- Suggested by 1.,. transiens, of which the obliqiic-casc stem 
is transeunt-, not transient-. [Cf. ambient, from ambire, which is 
conjugated regularly.) Transiens is the jircs. part, of transire, to go 
across, to pass away. — 1.. trans, across; and ire, to go, from <^EI, 
to go. Sec Trans- and Itinerant. Der. transienuly, -ness. 
Ahso (like pp. transitus) transit, in Phillips, cd. 1706, shortened 
from I.. transitus, a passing over; transit-ion, Phillips, from I.. acc. 
transitibnem, a passing over, a transition ; trnnsit-ion-al ; transit-ive, 
from L. transitiuus, a term applied to a transitive; or active verb ; 
transit-ive -ly, -ness; iransit-or-y, Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 128, 
suggested by F. traMSf/oi nr, ‘transitory,’ Cot., from 1 ,. transitorius, 
liable to pass away, passing away; transit-or-i-ly, -ness. And see 
t ranc e. 

TRANSLATE, to transfer, move to another place, to render into 
another language. (F. — L.) ME. translaten, to remove, Gower, 
C. A. i. 261 ; bk. ii. 3044. —F. iranslater, ‘to transhate, . . reduce, 
or remove;’ (hit. — Late L. translatare, to translate, in use in the 
1 2th century. — L. translatus, transferred ; used as the pp. of trans- 
ferre, but really from a different root. — L. trans, across; and latus, 
carried, borne, for *tlatus, from V'^LL, to lift, bear, whence T.. 
iollere, to lift. See Trans- and Tolerate. Der. translat-ion, ME. 
iranslaeiom. Chancer, C. T. 13493 (G 25), from F. translation, * a 
translation,’ Cot., from L. translatiunem, acc. of translulio, a trans- 
ference, transferring. 

TRANSIiITCENT, clear, allowing light to pass through. (L.) 
In Milton, Comus, 861. — L. translucent-, stem of pres. part, of 
iranslUeere, to riiine through. — L. trans, through; and lucere, 
to shine; see Trans- and liuoid. Der. translneent-ly, trans- 
lueence. 


TRANBMARINE, beyond the sea. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674.— L. transmarinus, beyond sea. — L. trans, beyond; and 
mar-e, sea ; with suffix -inus. See Trans- and Marine. 
TRANSMIGRATION, the passing into another country or 
state of existence. (F.-L.) Spelt transmygracioun, Trevisa, i. 33, 

I. 20. -F. transmigration, ‘ a transmigration, a flitting or shifting of 
aboad;' Cot.— I., transmigrdtionrm, acc. of transmigratio, a remov- 
ing from one country to another. — U iransmigrure, to migrate 
across, from one place to another. See Trans- and Migrate. 
Der. (from L. pp. transmigratus) transmigrate, Antony, ii. 7. 51 ; 
transmi^at-or, transmigrat-or-y. 

TRANSMIT, to cause or sufler to iiass through, to deliver. (1..) 
In Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 576 (R.).-L. transmittere, to cause 
to go across, send over, dispatch, transmit. — L. trans, across ; and 
mittere, to send; see Trans- and Mission. Der. transmitt-al , 
transmitt-er; transmiss-ion. Bacon, Nat. lli.st. $ 2, from L. acc. trans- 
missionem ; transmiss-ible, from 1*’. transmissible, ‘ transiiiittable,’ (.ot. ; 
transmiss-ibil-i-ty. 

TRANSMUTE, to change to another form or substance. (L.) 
‘ [He] transmutyd the sentence of deth vnto perpetuyte of jiryson ; ’ 
Fabyan, Chron. c. 159. [The ME, form was transmuen, or trans- 
mewen,. Chancer, C. T. 8261 tlC 383), from F. transmuer, ‘to change 
or alter over,’ Cot., from L. transmiitare.'] — L. transmutare, to change 
into another form. — I., trans, ncros.s (implying change) ; and tnutnre, 
to change ; see Trans- and Mutable. Der. transmut-able ; 
iransmut-at-ion, spelt transmutacionn, Chaucer, C. T. 2841 (A 2839), 
from F. trans-mutation, 'a transmutation, alteration,* Cot., from 

J. . acc. trans-miitdtionem. 

TRANSOM, a thwart-piece across a double window ; the lintel 
over a door; in ships, a licam across the stern-post to strengthen the 
after-part. (L.) ‘ Transome, or lintel! oner a ilore;' Barct, ed. 1580. 

‘ The transome of a bed, trnbula ; * l.evins. ‘ Mcneau de fenestre, the 
transome, or cross-bar of a window ; ’ Cot. ‘ Beames, prickeposts, 
gnmndsels, summers or dormants, transoms, .and such principals ; ’ 
Harrison, Desc. of England, b. ii. c. 12, cd. Furnivall, p. 233. 
Sjiclt trampsom, meaning the part of the bestead Ix’twcen the two 
headiiosls, Bury Wills, p. 23 (1463); spelt trnunsom, i’aston lx;ttcrs, 
iii. 407. [Halliwell notes the spelling transumpt, but this is a 
corrupt fiirm ; the real meaning of transumpt is a cojiy of a record ; 
see Transumpt in Cot. Webster says it is sometimes siielt transummer, 
but I can nowhere find it, and such a si)elling is obviously due to 
confusion with summer, a beam, as used in the above (juotation from 
Harrison.] p. It is a corruption of L. transtrum, used as an 
architectural and nautical term. It means precisely a transom, in 
all its senses. ‘ Transtra ct tabuluc nauium dicuntur ct tigna, <ju;e 
cx parielc in parielem luirriguntur ; ’ Festus White). * Transoms 
cst vox Architectonica ct traiisvcrsas trabes notat, Vitruvio transtra ; ’ 
Skinner, 1671 Cooper’s Tbesaums (1363) explains L. transtrum 
by ‘ a transome going ouerlhwartc an house.’ Florio explains Mllal. 
iranstri as ‘ erosse or overlhwart beames, transtroms ; ’ and /ra.s/o as 
‘a transome or beame going erosse a house.' y. 'l*he L. transtrum 
is derived from L. trans, orig. ‘ going across ’ (see Trans-) ; -trum 
is a suflix, denoting the agent, as in ara-trum, that which ploughs. 
Hence trans-irum ~ that which goes across ; cf. in-trans, going in. 
TRANSPARENT, clear, allowing objects to l>c seen through. 
(F.— L.) In Shak. L. L. L. iv. 3. 31. — F. transparent, ‘transparent, 
clear-shining;’ Cot. — 1.. irons, through; and parent-, stein of pres, 
part, of pnrrre, to appear ; see Trans- and Appear. Der. trans- 
pareni-ly, -ness ; trans parenc-y. 

TRANSPICUOUS, transparent, translucent. (L.) Tn Milton, 
1*. L. viii. 141. Coined, as if from L. *transpicuus, from L. tran- 
spicere, to sec or look through ; sec Conspicuous, Perspicuous. 
— T.. trans, through ; and spectre, to look ; see Trans- and Spy. 
TRANSPIERCE, to pierce through. (F. — L.) Used by Ihay- 
loii; Civil War, bk. vi. last stanza. — F. transpcrcer, ‘to pierce 
through ; ’ Cot. .See Trans- and Pierce. 

TRANSPIRE, to ])ass through the pores of tlu* skin, to become 
public, or ooze out. (L.) In Milton, P. L. v. 438. — L tran-, for 
trans, through ; and spirdre, to breathe, resjiire. See Trans- and 
Spirit. Der. trnnspir-at-ion, from F. transpiration, ‘ a transpira- 
tion, evajiuration,’ Cot. This sb. prob. really suggested Milton's 
verb. 

TRANSPLANT, to plant in a new jdacc. (F.—L.) In Cot- 
grave.— F". transplanter, ‘to transplant;’ Cot.— L. transplantdre.’^ 
L. trans, across, implying change; and plantdre, to plant. See 
Trans- and Plant. Der. transpiant-at-ion, from F. transplantation, 

* a transplantation * Col. 

TRANBPCRT, to cany to another place, carry away by passion 
or pleasure, to banish. (F. - L.) In Sjienser, 1 lymn 4, Of Heavenly 
Beauty, 1. 18. — F. transfxtrter, ‘to transport, transfer;’ Cot.— L. 
transportdre, to carry across. — L. trans, across ; and portdre, to carry. 



TRANSPOSE 

See Trans- and Port (i). Der. /rd«s/or/, sb., Pope, Windsor 
Forest, 90; transport-able \ transp<nrt-anee, Troil. iii. 2. la; irans- 
port-at-ion. , . 

TBAlirSPOSXS, to change the position of» change the order of. 
(F.-L. awrfGk.) ME. transposen, Gower, C. A. ii. 90; bk. iv. 
3656. -F. transposer, * to transpose, translate, remove;' Cot. bee 
Trans- and Pose. Der. transpos-al. 

TRANSPOSITION, a change in the order of words, &c. 
(F. - L. ) In Cotgrave. - F. transposition, ‘ a transposition, renmvall 
out of one place into anotlier ; * Cot. See Trans- and PosTOOn. 
^ Not ultimately connected with transpose, which is from a different 
source. . . , , 

TBANSUBSTANTIATIOW, the doctrine that the bread and 
wine in the Eucharist are changed into Christ’s body and blood. 
(F.-L.) In Tyndall, Works, p. 44?! col. a ; he also has 
stantiated,iA. p. 445, col. a. — F. transubstantiation \ Cot. — Late L. 
transubstantiationem, acc. of transuhstantiatio ; sec Hildcbert, Bp. of 
Tours, Sermon 93. Hildebert died in 1 134 (Trench, Study of Words). 
Cf. transubstantiatus, pp. of transubstan/iare, coined from /raws, 

across (implying change), and substantia, substance. Sec Trans- 
and Substance. . i, . n 

TRANSVERSE, lying across or cross-wise. (L.) But all 
things tost and turned by transverse,' Sjienser, F. Q.vii. 7. 5 ^ 5 where 
by transverse = in a confused manner, or reversedly. — L. transuersus, 
turned across ; hence, athwart. Orig. pp. of transuertere, to turn 
across. See Trans- and Verse. And see Traverse. Der. 
fransverse-ly. 

TRAP (i), an instrument or device for ensnaring animals. (K.) 
ME. trappe, Chaucer, C. T. 145. AS. treppe, a trap; ^Ilfric’s 
('ollofjuy (Kowler) ; for *treeppe\ cf. be-trappan, to entrap; A. S. 
Chron. an. 992. But the pronunciation has jiorhaps lieen affected 
l)y J‘'. trappe, a trap, a word of Tout, origin. +MDu. trappe, *a trnj> 
to catch mice in;’ Hexham; OH(j. trapn, trnppa, a snare, trajr 
[whence I.ow L. trappa, Ital. trappa, F. trappe. Span, trampa, a, trap 
(Diez)). p. Orig. sense ‘step;’ the trap is that on which an 
animal steps, or puts its foot, and is so caught. Cf. Westphal. 
trappe, a step; Du. trap, 2. stair, step, kick; ti. trepjte, a flight of 
stcjjs; Swed. trappa, a stair; allied to Du. trappen, to tread on, 
r.Fries. and Low CL trappen, Norw. trappa, to tread on, trample. 
Allied to Tramp. The nasali-sed form tramp ai)pears in Span. 
trampa, a trap. Der. trap, verb, spelt trappe in I’alsgrave; trap- 
door, a door falling and shutting with a catch ; also en-trap, q. v. 
Also trap-ball nr trap-hat, a game ]dayed with a ball, bat, and a 
trap which, when lightly tapped, throws the ball into the air. And 
sec trap (3). 

TRAP (2), to adorn, or ornament with gay dress or clothing. 
(F. — 'leul.) The pp. /rapped occurs in Chaucer: ‘Upon a stedc 
kay, trapped in stele,’ C. T. 2159 (A 3157); and see 1 . 3892 
(A 2890). This is formed from a sb. trappe, meaning the trappings or 
ornaments of a horse. ‘ Mony trappe, mony croper ’ — many a 
trapping, many a crupper ; King Alisaundcr, 342 1 . ‘ Upon a stedc 
whyt so milke ; llis trappys wer off tuely sylke ; ’ Rich. Cuer de Idon, 
> 5 * 5 ; where tuely means ‘scarlet.’ Coined, with unusual change 
from dr to ir (by sound association with trap (1)), from F. drop, 
cloth ; ns shown by Chaucer’s use of trappure, trappings of a horse, 
C.. T., A 2499, from OF. drapure, trappings of a horse (Godefroy). 
We also find l..ate L. trapus, cloth (usually drappMs\ Span, and Port. 
trapo, cloth ; I.nte L. trappatura, a horse’s trappings. See Drape, 
p. Cf. F. draper, ‘ to dress, or to full cloath ; to beat, or thicken, as 
cloath, in the fulling.’ Possibly for *traper ; in which case it may 
come from Low G. and Du. trappen, to tread upon, trample on 
(hence, to full cloth). See Trap (1 ). Der. trapp-ings, s. pi., orna- 
ments for a horse, .Shak. Venus, 286, hence, any ornaments, Hamlet, 
i. 2. 86. Also rattle-traps, q.v. 

TRAP (3), a kind of igneous rock. (.Swed.) Modern. So called 
because such rocks often appear in large tabular masses, rising above 
each other like steps (Webster). -Swell, trappa, a stair, or flight of 
stairs, trapp, trap (rock) ; Dan. trappe, a stair, trap, trap. -f Du. trap, 
a stair, step; G. treppe, a stair. See Trap (i) and Tramp, 
TRAPAN, the same as Trepan (a), q.v. 

T RAP EZIUM, a plane four-sided figure with unequal sides. 
(I-.— Gk.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. Also in M. Blundevile’s Exer- 
ciscs, 1594, fol. 36 b (wrongly marked 39b).-L. /ra>>eziHm.-Gk. 
rpavi^tw, a small table or counter ; a trapezium, because four-sided, 
like such a table. Dimin. of rpaut^a, a table, esp. a dining-table. Cf. 
dpyvp&trtia, i. e. silver-footed, as an epithet of Thetis. — Gk. rpa-, allied 
to rerpa-, prefix signifying ‘ four,* as in rerpA-yotyos, four-cornered, 
from rirrapes, Attic for reaaapts, four ; and irdCa, a foot, for *viS-ya, 
an allied word to »oi;s (stem iro8-), a foot, which is cognate with E. 

See Tetragon and Poot. Der. trapezo-id, lit. ‘trapezium- 
like, from Tpdne^o-, for rpave^a, and c 7 S-or, form; trapezo-id-al. 
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Also trapeze, from F. trapeze, the name of a kind of 
athletic exercise, so called from being sometimes made in the shape 
of a trapezium, as thus : £k . The F. trapeze is from L. trapezium, 
TRAPPINGS, horse-ornaments; see Trap (a). 

TBAPPIST, a member ofa certain monastic body. (F.) Nmed 
from the village of Soligny-la-Trappe, in the department of Ome, 
France, where the abbey of la Trappe was founded in 1 140 ; ’ Cent 
Diet. 

TRASH, refuse, worthless stuff. (Scand.) In Shak. Temp. iv. 333; 
0 th. iii. 3. 157; hence used of a worthless person, Oth. ii. i. 313 , 
V. 1. 85. The orig. sense is clippings of trees, as stated by Wedg- 
wood, or (yet more exactly) the bits of broken sticks found under 
trees in a wood, and collected for fire-wood. Wedgwood quotes 
from Evelyn as follows, with a reference to Notes and Queries, June 1 1, 
1853: ‘Faggots to be every stick of three foot in length — ^this to 
prevent the abuse of filling the middle part and ends with trash and 
short sticks.* Hence it came to mean refuse generally; Cotgrave 
explains menuailles by ‘small ware, small trash, small offals.’ Of 
Scand. origin. Cf. Teel, tros, rubbish, leaves and twigs from a tree 
picked up and used for fuel, whence trosna, to become worn out, to 
split up as a seam does ; cf. trassi, a slovenly fellow, trassa, to be 
slovenly. Norweg. trash, trash, scraps (Ross); tras, small pieces 
(Ross) ; trasa, a rag, tatter (Ross) ; trase, the same ; also tros, fallen 
twigs, half-rotten branches easily broken, allied to trysja, to break 
into small pieces, to crackle. Swed. trasa, a rag, a tatter; .Swed. dial. 
trase, a rag ; trhs, a heap of sticks, a worthless fellow (which is one 
sense of Cleveland trash), old useless bits of fencing. Rietz 

points out the true origin ; he adduces Swed. dial, sld i tras, to break 
in pieces, which is obviously the same phrase as Swed. sl& i hras, to 
break in ]>ieces ; the substitution of tr for hr being a Scan, peculiarity, 
of which we have an undoubted examj>le in Icel. Irani, Swed. trana, 
Dan. trane, all variants of the word w'hich we spell crane ; see Crane. 
Hence the ctym. is from Swed. hrasa, Dan. hrase, to crash, as a 
thing does when broken ; see Crash. The Icel. form tros answers 
to Swed. hrossa, to bruise, crush, crash, a collateral form of hrasa ; 
cf. Orkney truss, refuse, al.so prov, E. trous, the trimmings of a 
hedge (TTalliwell). y. Thus trash means ‘crashings,’ i.e. pieces 
that break off short with a snap or crash, dry twigs; hence also 
a bit of torn stuff, a rag, &c. ^ This throws no light on trash, 

ns in Shak. Temp. i. 2. 8x ; which has ]>rob. a different origin, 
perhaps trace (2). Der. trash-y. 

TRAVAHi, toil, labour in child-birth. (F. — L.) "ME. travail 
(with u forv), Aycnbitc of Inwyt, p. 130, 1 . 33. — F. travail, * travell, 
toile, labour, business, pains-taking;' Cot. [Cf. Ital. travaglio. 
Span, trabajo. Port, trabalho, Prov. trahalhs (Bartsch), toil, labour; 
orig. an obstacle or im^rediment, which is still a sense of Span. 
trabajo.'] According to P. Meyer (Romania, xvii. 421) it answers to 
Late 1 m trepalium, a kind of rack for torturing martyrs (Ducange) ; 
perhairs made of three beams {tree pali). Others equate it to Late 
L. *trabaculum, which might have been formed from L. trab-, base 
of L. trabs, trabes, a beam. Cf. 1 ... trabiile, an axle-tree ; and see 
Trave. ^ The W. trafael, travail, is borrowed from English. 
Der. travail, verb, ME. trauaillen. King Alisaundcr, 161 3, Old luig. 
Miscellany, ]>. 34, 1 . 3, from F. travaillcr, ‘ to travell, toile, also 
t o ha rr y, we ary, vex, infest ; ’ Cot. Doublet, travel. 

TRAVE, a beam, a shackle. (F. — L.) ‘ Trave, a frame into which 
farriers put unruly horses ; ' Halliwell. ‘ Trave, Travise, a place 
enclosed with rails for shooing an unruly horse ; ’ Bailey, vol. 1. ed. 
> 735 * * Trave, a trevisc or little room made purposely to shoo un- 
broken horses in;’ Blount’s Gloss., ed. >674. *Treuys, to shoe a 
wylde horse in, trauayl a cheual;' Palsgrave. ME. traue (with u 
for v) ; * And she sprong as a colt doth in the traue ; ’ Chaucer, C. T. 
3383. — OF. trave, a beam, Godefroy; traf, a beam, given in the 
Supp. to Roquefort; usually ire/, ‘the beam of a house;’ Cot. 
[Cf. Mltal. trane, ‘any kinde of beame;’ Florio.] — L. trabem, acc. 
of trab es or t rabs, a beam. Der. archi-trave, q. v. 

TRAVEL, to journey, walk. (F. — L) Merely the same word 
travail ; the two forms are used indiscriminately in old editions of 
Shakespeare (Schmidt). So also travail, to tr.nvcl ; in Ben Jonson, 
Every Mon, ii. 5. 33. The word forcibly recalls the toil of travel in 
former days. Sec Travail. Der. travel, verb ; travell-er, L. I,. L 
iv. 3. 3 08. Doublet, travail. 

traverse, laid across ; as sb., a cross, olistruction, a thing 
built across ; as a verb, to cross, obstruct, deny an argument, also to 
pass over a country. (F. — L.) ‘Trees . . hewen downe, and laid 
trauers, one oner another;’ Berners, tr. of Froissart, vnl. ii. c. 186 
(R.). 'Smote his hors traverse',' Malory, Morte Arthure, bk. x. 
c. 65. Gower has trauers as a sb., meaning ‘ cross ’ or impediments, 
in the last line but 14 of his Conf. Amantis. — F. trovers, m., traverse, 
{,, ‘ crosse-wise, overthwart ; ’ Cot. (Hence the sb. traverse, ‘ a cross- 
way, also . . a thwart, . . let, bar, hinderonce ; ’ id. ; also the verb 



TRAVERTINE, TRAVERTIN 


, * to thwart or so overthwart, to oroaie or pane over,* id.) 
«>L. tramuuniis, turned across, laid athwart; pp. of to 
turn across; see Tra&iverfe. Ber. travtne, verb, in Malory, 
M. A. bk. X. c. ao, fro m F. t ravtrte r, as above ; traverse, 
TBAVUBKINB, TRATlDBTIir, a kind of white lime-stone. 
(Ital.-L.) Used for bnildins. Spelt rrmertwo, R. Eden, Three 
Books on America, ed. Arber,p. 367.Bltal./rowr//no,MItal./iMr//fio, 
‘ a kind of stone to build withall’ CFlorio).-L. Tibtrtinus, beloneinir 
to Tilmr, the modem Tivoli. * i. a 

TRAVESTY, a parody. (F. - Ital. - L.) ‘ Scarronides, or Virgile 
7 ravestUf being the first book of Virgils ^eis in English Burlesque 
f * ky Charles Cotton. Probably tratusiit is here uset. 
in the lit smse of * disguised/ or as we should now say, travestitd. 
It is properly a pp., being borrowed from F. travnti, pp. of «« tra- 
ve$iir , * to disguise or shift his apparcll, to play the counterfeit ; 
Cot. w Ital. travtitire, ‘to disguise or shift in apparel, to maske; 
Florio.-aL. /raas, prefix, lit. across, but implying change; and 
««/»«, to clothe. The verb vstlre is from the sb. clothing. 

See Trona- and Vest Tier, travesty, va\u 
TRAWIi, to fish with a drag-net. (F.-Teut.) ‘ Trawler-men, » 
sort of fishermen that us’d unlawful arts and engines, to destroy the 
fish upon the river Thames ; among whom some were styl’d kehher- 
men, others tinekermen, Petermen, &c. ; ’ Phillips, cd. 1706. -OF. 
trauler, to go hither and thither (Roquefort) ; Walloon irauler, the 
same (Sigart) ; mod. I‘rov. traula ; also OF. trailer, mod. F. troler, 
to drag about ; Hamilton. See TrolL Quite distinct from 

trail. 

TRAY, a shallow vessel, a salver. (E.) ‘ A treie, or snch hollowe 
vessel . . that laborers carrte morter in to seme tilers or plasterers ; * 
Barct, ed. 1580. ME. treye ; ‘ Bnlles, treyes, and platers,' i. e. bowls, 
trays, and platters; Rich. Cuer de Lion, 1, 1490. AS. tryg, written 
trig ; A. S. Leechdoms, ii. 340. Derived, by mutation, from AS. trog, 
a trough ; see Trough. Cf. Low G. iriigge (Stratmann); deriv. of 
trog, trough ; Icel. trygili, a little trough, tray ; Swed. dial, irygel, 
Norvr. trygel The alleged AS. tng is an error for trog ; but 

tnight be a Kentish form of tryg, and would give ME. trey. 
TREACHERY, faithlessnes.s, tiickcry of a gross kind. (F.— I.,.) 
M E. irnherie, spelt treccherye, P. Plowman, B. i. 196; older selling 
trieherie, id. A. i. 17 j; Ancren Kiwle, p. 202, I. 18. — OF. trecherie, 
iricherie, Godeiroy ; MF. trieherie, ‘ whence, as it seems, our treckery, 
cousenage, deceit, a cheating, a beguiling; 'Cot. -OF. ireckier, tri- 
ckier, MF. tricher, ‘to cousen, cheat, beguile, deceive ; ’ id. Cf. Itol. 
ireccare, to cheat; Prov. trickaria, treachery, triekaire, a traitor.— 
Late L. *triccare, for tneiire, to dally (Ecclus. xxxii. it), L. incari. 



... . .1 by adding 

the suttix -o«s to the old word trecker, a traitor, sjielt trichour in Rob, 
of (Bouc. p. 455, 1. 9329, trecckaur in Wyclif’s Works, ed. M.atthew, 
P‘ !• o; ireaekerous-ly, -ness. Kdrting, § 9727. 
l^EACIiE, the syrup <Irained from sugar in making it. (F.—I.. 
— Gk.) ME. triacle, a medicament, a sovereign remedy (very 
cominon), P. Plowman, C. ii. 147, B. i. 146; see my note on it, ex> 
plainmg the matter. It had some resemljlance to the treacle which 
has inherited its name. -OF. triacle, ‘ tre.acle,’ Cot The / is unori- 
ginal; triacle only another sijclling of OF. tkeriaque, ‘treacle;’ 
Cot— L. tkeriaca, an antidote against the l)iic of serpents, or against 
poison ; also spelt tkeriace. — Gk. 0 ijpiaKos, belonging to wild or 
venomous beasts ; hence $ 7 jpiaMd. tftapnaica, antidotes against the bite 
of venomous animals ; and (no doubt) *$ijpiaic^, sb. sing, fem., in the 
same kiisc*, whence L. tkeriace. mmCV. Oijpiop, a wild animal, i)oison- 
ous animal ; dimin. oiO-qp, a wild beast, Au>lic ; cf. Russ. zvier{e), 
®“'^'’'*»awUdl)east; Brugm.mn.i. § 319. 

IK^AD.to set down the foot, tramp, walk. (E.) ME. treden; 
pt. t. trad, Ormulura, 2561 ; pp. troclen, treden, Chaucer, C. T. 12646 
(C 712). AS. iredan, pt. t. tred, pp. /rerfrn, Grein, ii. 550.4.1)0. 
tream\ G. treten, pt. t. trat, ])p. getreien. We find also Icel. 
tr^, pt. t. trad, pp. tradinn ; which accounts for our pp. trodden ; 
Dan. ; Swed. tr&da ; Goth, trudan, to tread, pt. t. traik. Tent, 
type freoiiiw-, pt. t. *trad, pp. *irudanoz. Der. iread-le or Iredd-le, 
the same ns MK tredyl, a step, AS. tredel; ‘Bases, Iredelas vel 
* *7* Also tread-mill ; trade, q. v. 
TREASOZf. a betrayal of the government, or an attempt to over- 
throw It. (F. — L.) ME. traiion, treison', spelt trayson, Havelok, 
444; treisun, Ancren Riwlc, p. 56, 1. 17. -OF. trahon, mod. F. 
trakisoM, treaaon, betrayal. ^L. acc. iraditiSnem, betrayal. -L. tradere 
to deliver, betray; see Traitor. Der. treason-able, treason-abl-y. 
Pottb let, tradi tion. 

TREASURE, wealth stored up, a hoard. (F.-D-Gk.) MK 
tresor, occurring very early, in the A. S. Chron. an. iJ37.-OF.\ 


TREMBLE 

treeor, mod. F. irdsor, treasure. [Cfi Ital. tesore. Spaa, tetero. Port. 
thisauro, spelt without r after /.]-L. tkisauram, acc. of ikisaurut, a 
treasure. - Gk. $ii<ravp 6 s, a treasure, a store, hoard ; formed (it is not 
very clear with what suffixes) from the base 0i}-, to lay up, at seen in 
ridrffu, I ^ace, lay up; or from fitjo-, as in the future Sn 

Theme, Theiil. Der. treasure, verb, Shak. Sonnet 6 ; treasur-er, 
from F. tresorier, spelt tkesorier in Cot., and explained by ‘a’ 
threasnrer ; ’ treasur-y, ME. tresorie, tresorye, Rob, of Glouc. p. 274, 
1. 5540, contracted from OF. tresorerie, spelt tkresorerie in Cotgiave’ 
so that treasury is short for ireasurery. Also treasure-trove, i.o. 
treasure found ; see Trover. Doublet, tkesaurus. 

TREAT, to handle in a particular manner, to entertain, man.ige 
by applying remedies, discourse of. (F. — L.) ME. treten, Wyclif, 
Mark, ix. 32 ; Chaucer, C. T. 12455 521).— F. traiter, to treat.. 

L. tractare, to handle; frequent, form of trahere (pp. tracing, to 
draw; sec Trace. Der. treat-ment, from F. traitemenf, ireat-he, 
ME. tretis, Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, prol. 1. 8, from OF. treiL, 
treitis, traictis (see traictis in Roquefort), meaning (a thing) well 
handled or nicely made, attractive, admirable, an odj. which was even 
applied by Chaucer to the Prioress’s nose, C. T. 152, and answering 
to a Late L. form *traciitius. Also ireat-y, ME. iretee, Chaucer, C. T. 
1290 (A 1288), from F. iraitl {traicte in Cotgravc), ‘a treaty,’ 
properly the pp. of trailer, to treat, and therefore ‘ a thing treated of.’ 
Treble, threefold ; the highest jxirt in music. (F. — L.) Why 
the highest part in music is called treble is not clear ; it is usually 
explained as Ixiing the third part, after the tenor and alto. In this 
sense, it is the same word as when it means triple. Indeed, we find 
triple nsed by Fairfax in the musical sense of treble. ‘ The human 
voices sung a triple hie ; ’ Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, b. xviii. st. 24. I’als- 
grave has; ‘ Treble of a song, le dessus-, Treble-stryng of an instru- 
ment, ekanterelle.' Reginald atte Pette, in 1456, t)ec|iicatlu‘d 6*. 81/. 
towards the making of a new bell called irebyll ; Tcstamenla Vetusta, 
cd. Nicholas, p. 286. ME. treble, threefold, tiower, C. A. iii, 159; 
bk. vii. 2202. — OF. treble, triple (Burguy). — L. triplum, acc. of tripluy, 
trijde. See Triple. For the change from p to h, cf. E. double, due 
to L. duplus. Der. treble, verb, Temj). iii. 1. 2ai ; trebl-y. Doublet, 
triple. 

TREDDLE, the same as Treadle ; see Tread. 

TREE, a wt>ody plant, of a large size. (Iv.) ME. tree, tre\ .also 
nsed in the sense of timber. * Not oneli vessels of gold and of sillier, 
but also of tree and of erthe ; ’ Wyclif, a Tim. ii. 20. AS. trio, 
treow, a tree, also dead wood or timber; Grein, ii. 551.4100!. tre-, 
Dan. tree ; Swed. trii, timl)cr ; triid, a tree, a cornqition of triiet. Hi. 

‘ the wochI,’ with the post -positive article; Goth, triu (gen. triwh). a 
tree, pieci; of wood. p. All from 'feut. tyjie *trewom, n., a tree, 
Fick, iii. 118 ; further allied to Russ, drew, a tree, W. derw, an oak, 
Irisli. (/arag, darog, an oak, Gk. bpOs, an oak, Skt. dru-, wood; cf. 
Gk. Sopv, a spear-shaft, .Skt. darn, wood, a sjiecies of pine. y. Ben- 
fey connects Skt. dm- and dnru with the root *0 tear, rend, 

whence E. /ear; see Tear (i) ; so also Fick, i. 615, 616. 'Phe ex- 
])lanntion is that it meant a piece of cleft wood ; cf. Gk. bipeiv, to 
flay, E. tear, to rend. But this is improbable. Brugmann, i. § 486. 
Der. tre-en, adj., made of wooil, or belonging to a tree, Spenser, 
F. Q. i. 7. 2O, Cursor Mundi, 1239a ; with suffix -eu as in gold-en, 
wood-en. Also tree-nail, a peg, a pin or nail made of wood, a nautical 
t erm. And sec rhudo-den-dron, dryad. 

TREFOIL, a three-leaved plant such as the while and red clover. 
(F.— L.) Given by Cot. as the tr. of F. fr^e.-AF. trifwl\ in a 
Vocabulary pr. in Voc. 556. 33, we find AF. trifoil answering to L. 
trifolium and E. wite clouere [white clover]. — L. trifolium, a three- 
leaved ]>Iant. as above. — L. /ri-, prefix allied to tris, three; and 
folium, n leaf ; see Tri- and Foil. 

TRELLIS, a structure of lattice-work. (F. — L.) ME. trelh. 

‘ Tnlys, of a wyndow or other lyke, Conccllus ; ' Prompt. Parv.-F. 
treillis, ‘ a trellis ; * Cot. — F. treiller, ‘ to grate or lattice, to sn])port 
or underset by, or hold in with, crossed bars or latticerl frames ; * Cot. ; 

F . treille, ' an arbor or walk set on both sides with vines, &c. twining 
about a latticed frame;’ id. — Late L. trichila, tricla, a bower, 
arbour, or summer-house. Origin doubtful. 4ar Quite distinct 
from F'. treillis, sackcloth, OF’, treilis, treslis, adj., applied to armour 
covered with a sort of lattice-work. Late L. trisllcium, a covering of 
sackcloth.— L. tres, three ; licium, a thread. But the suffix -is in the 
former OF', treillis seems to have been due to association with this 
latter word. Der. trellis-ed. 

TREMBLE, to shiver, shake, quiver. (F.— L.) ME. tremblen, 

P. Plowman, B. ii. 235. - F. trembler, ‘ to tremble ; ’ Col. The b is 
excrescent, as is common after m. — liite L. tretnulare, to hesitate, lit. 
to tremble.— L. /rmu/Ms, trembling.— L. to tremble, with 

adj. suffix -■/-V5.4k<ithtian. trim-ti, to tremble; Gk. rpiii-eiv, to 
tremble.— 4^REM, to tremble; Fick, i. 604; Brugmann, i. § 474. 
Der. trembl-er, trembl-ing-ly, F'rom L. tremere are also trem-cr, in 
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Phillips, borrowed from L. /r««or, a trembling ; inm-md-oiu, also In 
Phillips, from L. trmtiubUf that ought to be feared, fht. pass, part 
ofimntrei trem-ind-oia-ly i irm-td-mu, Englished from L. trmulut, 
as above ; ‘ness. 

TBENCH, a kind of ditch or furrow. (F.-L. ?) ME. tnneki, 
Chaucer, C. T. 10706; (F 39a). Shortened from F. irmekh, 'a 
trench,’ Cot., lit. a thing cut.-F. irtnektr (now spelt iranektr), ‘to 
cut, carve, slice, hack, hew ; ’ Cot Cf. Span, irinelua^ a trench, 
irinehar, to carve, trincar, to chop ; Port, /nnehar, to carve, trinear , 
to crack asunder, break; Ital. irineta^ a trench, irineiartt to cut, 
carve. p. There is no satisfactory solution of this word; sec 
Littre, Scheler, and Dicr. Prob. I-atin ; apparently from Late 
irenearef to cut, substituted for L. truncate, to lop, from truMcus, the 
trunk of a tree. We may notice, in Florio, Ital. trineare, • to trim or 
smug up,’ trinci, * gardinjgs, fringings, lacings, laggings, also cuts, 
lags, or snips in garments." Dor. trench, verb, Macb. iii. 4. ay, from 
trencher, to cut; trench-ant, cutting, Timon, iv. 3. 115, from F. 
trenchant, pres. part, of trencher ; trench-er, a wooden plate for cutting 
things on, ME. trenchere, Voc. 610. 17, from F. treneheoir, ‘a 
trencher,’ Cot., OF. trencheor. Cf. Trinket (i). 

TREND, to turn or bend away, said of direction or course. (K) 
See Nares. ‘ The shoare trended to the southwestward ; ’ Hakluyt, 
Voyages, i. 276, 5 7. ‘By the trending of the land [you] come 
liacke ; * id. i. 383. ME. irenden, to roll or turn about. * Lat hym 
rollen aiultrenden,' 8cc. ; Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. met. 1 1. 1 . 2. 
The word is E., being formed from the same source as AS. trendel, 
a circle, a ring, esp. a ring seen round the sun, A. S. Chron. an. 806 ; 
cf. AS. iryttdel, a ring. Allied words are Dan. trind, adj. round, 
trindt, adv. around, irindes, to grow round ; Swed. trind, round, 
cylindrical ; OFriesic trind, trund, round ; see Trundle. Cf. trendil, 
a hoop, miil-whcel, trendle, to trundle, in Levins, ed. 1570; trindals, 
rolls of wax, t’ranmer’s Works, ii. 155, 503 (Parker Soc.). All from 
tlie Tent. str. vb. *tretid-an-, to roll; whence AS. trendan, to roll 
(Nyjier^ and a-trend-liau, to roll. 

TRENTAIj, a set of thirty masses for the dead. (F. — L.) See 
the pciem of St. Gregory’s Trental, in I’olit. Relig. and Love Poems, 
ed. Fnrnivall, p. 83, and my note on P. Plowman, C. x. 320. Sec 
Spenser, Mother Ilubbard’s Talc, 453; .nnd see Nares. «i OF. treniel, 
trental, a trental, set of thirty masses; Roquefort. Cf. Low L. 
irentale, a trental. — F. (rente, thirty. — L. triginta, thirty. — L. tri-, 
thrice, allied to tres, three; and -ginta, i. e. -cinia, short for *decinta 
*decenta, tenth, from deeetn, ten. See Three and Ten. 
TREPAN (i), a small cylindrical saw used in removing a piece 
of a fractured skull. (F. — L. — Gk.) ME. trepane, Lanfrank, Cirur- 
gie, p. 127. Spelt trepane in Cot. — MF. trepmi, 'a trepane, an 
instrument having a round and indented edge,' &c. ; Cot. — l.atc L. 
irepanum (for *trypanum). •~Gk. r/iviravov, a carpenter’s tool, a borer, 
augur ; also a surgical instrument, a trepan (Galen). — Gk. rpvir^v, to 
Iwire. — Gk. rpSna, rpvvij, a hole. Ultimately from ^TER, to pierce ; 
as in L. terere, to bore, Gk. rtiptiv (for *Tip-yetv). 

TMPAN (2), TRAP AN, to ensnare. (F. - Teut.) In Butler, 
Hudibras, pt. ii. c. 3. 1 . 617. Usually sijclt as in Phillips, by 
a ridiculous confusion with the word above. Rightly spelt trapan in 
.South’s Sermons, vol. v, ser. 3 (R.), and in Anson’s Voyages, b.i. c. 9 
(R.). ‘ Forthwith alights the innocent trapann'd ; ’ Cotton, Wonders 
of the Peak, 1681, p. 38 (Todd). ‘For fear his words they should 
trapan',' Tom Thumb (1630); in E. Eng. Pop. Poetry, ii. 247. 
Not an old word. — (^F. trappan, a snare or trap for animals (Roque- 
fort) ; he also gives irapant, a kind of trap-door ; OF. trapan, trapant, 
a plank (Godefroy). — Late L. trapenlnm, a plank for a trap-door.— 
]<’. trappe, a trap. - OHG. trappa, a trap ; see Trap (i). ^ The 

F.. word is now only used as a verb, but it must have come in as a 
sb. in the first instance, as it is used by South : ‘ It is indeed a real 
trapan,* i. e. stratagem, Serm. ii. 377 ; ‘ Nothing but gins, and snares, 
and trapans for souls,' Serm. iii. 166 (Todd). The last quotation 
puts the matter in a very clear light. Cotgrave has the verb attra pper, 
a nd t he sbs. irape, trapelle, attrapu,re. 

TREPANO; see Tilpang. 

TREPHINE, an improved form of the trepan. (F.-L.-Gk.) 
F. trephine', in Littre ; not in Hatzfeld. An arbitrary variant of 
trepan ; see Trepan (i). 

O^PID ATION, terror, trembling, fright. (F. - L.) In Milton, 
P. L. iii. 483, where it is used in an astronomical sense. ‘ A continual 
trepidation* i.e. trembling motion, Bacon, Nat. Hist. $ 137. — F. tre- 
pidation, ‘ trembling, terrour;* Cot.-L. trepdddtidnem, acc. of trepi- 
datio, alarm, a trembling. — L. trepidiire, to tremble. — I » trepidm 
agitated, disturbed, alarmed. Allied to OSlav. trepetu, to tremble' 
Russ. trepetat{e\ Skt. tarala-s, trembling. See Bruginann, ii. § 707' 
(note). Der. (from L. trepidus) in-trepid. 

trespass, a passing over a boundary, the act of entering 
another man’s land unlawfully, a crime, sin, offence, injury. (F.— L.) 


ME. trnpoM, Rob. of Clone, p. 505, 1 . 10405, whON R mva lin. 

-OF. treipae, a crime (Bnrgw) ; also ‘a deoeaie^ 

thii world, alto a passage ; ^Cot. (The lit aenfc ic. ^4 ijip Hfond 

or across,' 80 that It has direct reference to the mod. use 

the sense of intmiion on another man’s land. Cf. Spait .fre^Mi 

a conveyance across, also a trespass; ItaL trapauo, a pu*^ 

gression.) The sb. is from treepau, verb, ME. treepauem, WfCUf, 

Acts, i. 25.— OF. tretpaseer, * to passe over,* Cot, also to tiOmaw 

(Bnrguy).— L. freiu, across; and Late L. pastSre, to pass, from 

pau-ut, a step; see Trane- and Fam. Der. trespait-ar, ME. 

trespassour, P. Plowman, C. ii. 92 ; also treepaee-offering, 

TRESS, a cnrl or lock of nair, a ringlet. (F.— Late L.— Gk.) 
ME. tresie, Chaucer, C. T. 1051 (A 1049) i ike pp. treued, adorned 
with tresses, is in King Alisaunder, 1 . 5409. — F. tresse, * a tresse or 
lock of haire ; ’ Cot. He also gives tresser, * to plait, weave, or 
make into tresses.' (Cf. Ital. treecia, a braid, knot, curl ; pi. treeeie, 
‘ plaites, tresBCB, tramels, or roules of womens haires ; * Span, trentea, 
a braid of hair, plaited silk.) B. The orig. sense is ‘ a plait.*— 
Late L trieia, variant of triea, a plait. — Gk. Tpjxa, in three parts, 
threefold (Diez) ; from the nsnal method of plaiting the hair in three 
folds. — Gk. rpt-, thrice ; allied to rpus, three, cognate with E. Three, 
q.Y. y. This is borne out by the Ital. trina, a lace, loop, allied to 
irino, threefold, from L. trinus, threefold. Der. tress-ed, as above. 
Als o tr e$s-ur e, q. v. 

TRESSTTRE, a kind of border, in heraldry. (F.-Late L.— 
Gk.) In Phillips, ed. 1706, and in works on heraldry.— MF. 
trescheur, ‘ a tresseur, in blazon ; ’ Cot. — F. tresser, ‘ to plait, weave ; ’ 
Cot. — F. tresse, a tress or plait of liair ; see Trees. % 1 find ‘ Hoc 
tricatorium, Anglice, treasure ; ’ and again, ‘ Hec trjeaiura, Anglice, 
tresewyr* Voc. 656. 17, 792. 18. Here triedtura is merely a 
Latinised form of the F. word, the F. tresser being Latinisea as 
t riedr e. 

TRESTLE, TRESSEL, a movable support for a table, frame 
for supporting. (F.— L.) ‘ Trestyll for a table, tresteau;* Pals- 
grave. *//«c tristellus, Anglice, treste;* Voc. 656. 28. * Hie tris- 
tellus, a trestylle;* id. 723. 33. The pi. trestelys, i.e. trestles, occurs 
in Bttiy Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 23, 1 . 6, in a will dated 1463; and 
ME. pi. tresteles i.s in Rich. Coer de Lion, 102. — OF. trestel, sj^elt 
tresteau, treteau in Cot., and explained ‘ a tresle for a table, &c., also 
a kind of rack, or stretching torture.’ Mod. F. trtteau (.see Littr^). 
— l^te L. *lramiellum, for L. transtillum, dimin. of transtrum, a 
little cro5.S'l>eam. .Sue Transom. 4 [ This Late L. form should 
rather have givei. OF. trastel ; but wc find F. tres- for L. trans- in 
our tres-pass. We must by no means neglect Lowland Sc. traid, 
trast, a trestle, trast, a beam, North Ji. tress, a trestle (Brockett), 
I..anc. irest, a strong large stool (Halliwell), and ME. treste, a trestle, 
above. These are from OF. traste, a cross-beam (Roquefort), the 
same word as MItal. trasto, ‘ a bench of a gallie, a transomc or 
bcame going cross a house,’ which is obviously from I., transtrum. 
See Transom. Scheler takes the same view, jiroposing a I/ite L. 
*iranstellHm, as a parallel form to transtillum, in order to give the 
exact OF. form. Cotgrave’s explanation of the word as meaning a 
rack is much to the point ; a rack requires two cross-beams {transtilld) 
to work it, these beams being turned round with levers, thus pulling 
the victim by means of ropes wound round the beams. And note 
trestelli fortes, strong trestles, in John de Garlande; in Wright, 
Voca b. i. J32. 

TRET, an allowance to purchasers on consideration of waste. 
(F.— L.) ‘ Tret, an allowance made for the waste, . . which is 

always 4 in every 104 ponnds ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1 706. Also in Blount's 
Nomolexicon, ed. 1691. It appears much earlier. ‘ For the tret of 
the same peper,’ i.e. i^epper; Arnold’s Chron. (1502), repr. 1811, 
p. 128. — AF. *trete, f., answering to F. /raifr just as AF. tret (Gloss, 
to Britton) answers to F. trait ; cf. F. iraile, * a draught, . . also, a 
transportation, vent outward, shipping over, and an imposition upon 
commodities ; ’ Cot. This F. traite answers to L. traeta, fern, of 
tractus, pp. of trakere, to draw ; see Traoe. Cf. MItal. iratia, ‘ leaue 
to transport merchandise, also a trade or trading ; * Florio. Also 
Late I., traeta, a payment on exports (Ducange). 

TR EW S, an old form of Trousers, q. v. 

TREY, three, at cards or dice. (F.— L.) * Two treys’,^ L. L. L. 
V. 2. 232. And in Chaucer, C. T. 12587 (C 653). — AF. ireis; 
OF. t rei, treis (mod. F. trois), three. — L. tres, three; see Three. 
TRI-, relating to three, threefold. (L. or Gk. ; or V. — L. or Gk.) 
F. and L. tri-, three times, prefix related to L. tri-a, ncut. of tres, 
three, cognate with £. Three, q. v. So also Gk. t/m-, allied to rpt-a, 
neut., or rpefr, m., three. 

TRIAD, the union of three. (F.-L-Gk.) 'This is the 
famous Platonical triad;* More, Song of the Soul (1647), preface 
(Todd). — F. triade, ‘three; ’ Cot. — L. triad-, stem of trias, a triad. 

— Gk. rptis, a triad,— Gk, rpi-, from rpeis, three; see Tri-. 
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TBTAIi* a test ; ace Try. 

TBIAlfQIiiB, a plane, three-sided figure. (F.- I.n) ME. triangle \ 
Lanfrank, Cimrgie, p. 215. ^Tryangle^ triangle;* Palsgrave. — F. 
triangle, ^a triangle;' Cot. — L. triangidum^ a triangle; ncut of 
triangulus, odj., having three angles. — L. tri-, three; and angulm, 
an angle ; see Tri- and Angle. Der. triangl-ed ; triangul-ar, used 
by Si)enser (Todd), from F. triangulaire^ * triangular,’ Cot., from L. 
t riang ularis ; trianguUate, a coined word ; triangul-at-ian. 

TRIBE, a race, family, kindred. (F.— L.) Gower, C. A. iii. 230 
(bk. vii. 4118), has the pi. tribes. •mV. tribu, ‘a trilK.*,* Cot.— L. 
tribu-, decl. stem of trihus, a tribe ; cf. Umbrian tri/o. A tribus 

is supposed to have been, in the first instance, one of the three 
families of people in Rome, their names being the Rainnes, Titles, 
and Luceres. The etymology is thought to be from I., /r/- (akin to 
tres, three), and ~bus, family, irom ^RHr'.U, to be ; cf. Gk. a 

tribe, family, from the same root. See Tri- and Be. But Bnig- 
mann thinks this unlikely ; ii. $ 104. Rather, allied to W. tre/, a 
h ome stead ; see Thorpe. Der. trib-une, q. v. ; tri-bute, q. v. 
TRIBRACH, a metrical foot consisting of three short syllables. 
(L. — (ik.) Written trihrachus or trihraehys in Phillips, ed. 1706; 
and trihrachus in Puttenham, Art of Poetry, b. ii. c. — L. tribrachys. 

— Gk. Tfufipaxw, a tribracli. — Gk. rpi-, akin to rpets, three; and 
fipaxvs, short. See Brief. 

TRIBUIiATIOH, great affliction, distress. (F.— L.) ME. 

tribulaeioun, S{)elt tribulachm, Ancrcn Riwle, p. 402, 1. 24. — K. tribu- 
lation, ‘ tribulation ; ’ Cot. — L. tribulationem, acc. <»f tribulutio, 
tribulation, affliction; lit. a rubbing out of corn by a sledge.— L. 
iribulare, to rub out corn, to oppress, afflict. — L. Mbulum, a sledge 
for rubbing out corn, consisting of a wooden platform studded 
underneath with sharp /lints or iron teeth.— L. tri~, base of tri-ui, 
j)t. t. and pp. of terere, to rub ; with suffix -hulum denoting 
the agent (as in uerti-hulum, that which turns about, a joint). Sec 
f urthe r under Trite. 

TEUBUNE, a Roman magistrate elected by the plebeians. (F. — 
L.) ME. tribun ; pi. tribunes, Wyclif, Mark, vi. 21. — F. tribun. •mt,. 
tribunum, acc. of tribimus, a tribune, properly the chief of (or elected 
by) a tribe', also a chieftain, Mark, vi. 21. — L. tribu-, dccl. stem of 
tribus, a trilx:; with suffix -nus (Idg. -mo-). See Tribe. Der. 
tribune-ship. Also tribun-al, Antony, iii. 6. 3, from L. tribunal, a 
raised platform on which the seats of tribunes, or magistrates, were 
pl ace d. 

TRIBUTE, homage, contribution paid to secure protection. (F. 

— L.) ME. trilmt, Wyclif, Luke, xxiii. 2 ; Gower, C. A. ii. 74, 1. 7. 

— F. tribut, 'tribute; ’ Cot. — L. Iribatum, tribute ; lit. a thing con- 
tributed or jiaid ; neut. of trihutus, ])p. of trihuere, to assign, imparl, 
allot, bestow, pay ; orig. to allot or assign (to a tribe V). Perhaps 
(says Breal) from L. tribu-, decl. stem of trihus, a tribe ; see Tribe. 
Der. tribut-ar-y, ME. tributairie, Chaucer, C. T. 14594 (B 3866), 
from AF. *tributarie, F. tributaire, ‘ tributary,’ Cot., Irom L. tribu- 
tarius, paying tribute. Also at-lribute, con-tribute, dis-tribute, re- 
tribut-ion. 

TRICE (1), a short sjiace of time. (Low G.) Tn the phrases in a 
trice. Twelfth Nt. iv. 2. 133; on a trice, Temp. v. 238; in this trice 
of lime, K. Lear, i. l. 219. ‘ And wasteth v/ith a trice; ’ Turbervile, 

To his Friend, &c., st. 5. Now only in the phr. in a trice, i.e. 
suddenly. *Subitement, swiftly, quickly, speedily, in a trice, out of 
hand ; ’ ( lot. ME. at a tryse, at a (single) pull, * The howndis 
tlmt were of gret prise I’luckid down dere all at a tryse ; Iijomydon 
with his houiidis thoo Drew downe bothe buk and doo ;’ lj)omydon 
(ed. Weber), 392. Here tryce (tryce) is a verbal sb, from the verb 
trysen, trycen, to pull, haul ; Chaucer, C. T. 14443 (B 3715). Sec 
further under Tnce (2). ^ The later phrase in a trice bears a 

remarkable resemblance to the Span, en un iris. Wc find Sixui. tris, 
noise made by the breaking of glass ; also, a trice, a short time, an 
instant ; venir en un tris, to come in an instant ; esiar en un tris, to be 
on the verge of (Neuman). So also Port, triz, a word to express 
the sound of glass when it cracks : estar por hum triz, to lie within a 
hair's breadth, to have a narrow escape ; en hum triz, in a trice. 
But it does not appear that we could have borrowed such a phrase 
from Spain. It occurs as early as in Skelton, Philip Sparowe, 1 131. 

TRICE (2), TRIBE, to haul up or hoist. (Low G.) ‘ Trise 
(sea-word), to hale up anything into the ship by hand with a dead 
rope, or one that docs not run in a block or pulley ; ’ Phillii»s, ed. 
1706. ME. tricen, trisen, to pull, haul; Chaucer, C. T. 14443 
(B 371 5). * They trisen vpe thaire saillez,’ Morte Arthure, ed. Brock, 
832. A nautical term ; of Low G. origin; and the sense noted by 
Phillips is unoriginal, as it must once have meant to haul by help of 
a pulley, and not only without it. Cf. ME. tryys, (and, with a 
final /) tryyste, *troclea,’ Prompt. Parv.- Low li. /. mswi, to 
trice up ; from trisse, tritse, a hiinling-rope (which explains the sense 
given by Phillips), also a pulley (Liibben). Cf. also (from Iajw G.) 


Swed. trissn, a sheave, pulley, truckle, triss, a spritsail-brace ; Dan. 
tridse, a pulley, whence tridse, verb, to haul by ineans of a pulley, 
to trice ; Norweg. triss, trissel, a pulley, or sheave in a block ; Swed. 
dial, trissa, a roller, also a shoemaker's implement, a little round 
wheel with teeth on it. Note also Low G. trisel, a whirling round, 
gidtiiness, in the Bremen Worlerbuch; where also are cited OG. 
tryssen, to wind, and Hamburg drysen, up drysen, to wind up, dryse- 
hlok, the block of a pulley, like Dan. tridseblok. 

TRICENTEHAR'S’^, a space of 300 years. (I..) Modern. 
From Tri- and Centenary. 

TRICK (1), a stratagem, clever contrivance, fraud, parcel of cards 
won at once. (F.— L.) Common in Shakespeare. 'A trick, 
facinus;' Levins, ed. 1570. ‘It were but a schoole-/riV^,’ Spenser, 
Mother Hubbard’s Talc, 512. ‘Suche unknyghtly trikkes;^ Hoc- 
cleve, De Reg. Princ. 2286. — ONorth F. triqtte (for OF. triehe) ; cf. 
Norm. dial, triqm, a trick (Moisy, ed. 1895). Godefroy gives the 
vb. triquier, and Moisy has Norm. dial, triquier, for OF. trichier, to 
trick, deceive. Cf. ME. trirhen, to deceive, cozen, trick, occurring 
early in the 14th century, Polil. Songs, p. 69, 1. 7. This ME. 
trichen is from OF. trichier, trechier, explained under Treachery. 
p. Some of the senses arc due to Du. trek. Thus Shakes]ieare has 
trick in the sense of lineament. K. John, i. 85 ; this is precisely 
the Dii. trek. ‘ De trekken van't gelaat, the lineaments of the face ; ’ 
Scwel. Cf. Du. ‘ een slimmetrek, a cunning trick ; lemand eenen trek 
speelen, to play one a trick ; de kap trekken, to play tricks, play the 
fool ; * Scwcl. 7. The 1 )u. trek {treek), a trick ^borrowed Irom, or 
suggested by the ONorthF. irique) is properly distinct from, but 
was easily confused with Du. trek, a pull, draught, tug; from the 
verb trekken, to draw, pull. Wc find also OFrics. irekka or tregga, 
NFrics. trecke, tracke (Outzen), Low G. trekken, Dan. treekke, 
MIIC. trecken, to draw, drag, i>ull. The MHG. trecken is a causal 
form, from the strong verb tound as MHG. trechen, OIIG. trehhan, 
to push, shove, also to pull. Der. trick-er, trickster; trick-er-y 
(doublet of treachery, (j.v.); trick-ish, trick-ish-ly, triek-ish-ness ; also 
tricks-y, full of tricks (.formed by adding -y to the pi. tricks). Temp. 
V. 226. And see trigger, trick (2), trick (3). 

TRICK (2), to dress out, adorn. (F. — L.) ‘ Which they trick up 
with new-tuned Otiths;’ lien. V, iii. 6. 80. ‘To trick, or trim, 
Concinnarc ; ' Levins, ed. 1 570. Minsheu also has the word, but it 
is not a little strange that Blount, Phillips, Coles, and Kersey 
ignore trick, in whatever sense. [ It is remarkable that trick appears 
caily as an adjective, synonymous with neat or trim. ‘ The same 
reason I findc true in two bowes that I hauc, wherof the one is quic' .e 
of caste, tricke, and trimme both for pleasure and profyte ; ’ Ascham, 
Toxophilus, ed. Arbcr, p. 28. So also in Levins. But this is prob. 
a different word ; cf. i.,owl. Sc. trig, neat, trim.] The verb is a 
derivative fiom the sb. trick, .above, which obtained many meanings, 
for which see Schmidt's Shak. l.exicon. For example, a trick meant 
a kn,aek, neat contrivance, custom, particular habit, peculiarity, a 
trail of cluaracter or feature, a prank, also a toy or trifle, as in ‘ a 
knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cu]),’ Tam. Shrew, iv. 3. 67. Cf. MF. 
trique-nisques, ‘trifles;' Cot. Hence to trick, to use a neat con- 
trivance, to exhilut a trail of character, to have a habit in dress. 
Compare Trick (3), below. Der. trick-ing, ornament. Merry Wives, 

*T&ck (3)f to delineate nrm.s, to blazon ; an heraldic term. (Du.) 
This is the true sense in Hamlet, ii. 2. 479. It is much clearer in the 
following. ‘ There they are trick'd, they and their pedigrees ; they 
need no other heralds;' Ben Jonson, The Poetaster, i. i (Tucca).— 
Du. trekken, formerly trecken, * to delineate, to make a draught or 
modell, to purtray;' Hexham. Tricking is a kind of sketching. 
This is only a particular use of Du. trekken, to pull or draw ; cf. our 
double use of draw. Sec Trick (i), $ y. 

TRICKLE, to flow in drops or in a small stream. (E.) ME. 
triklen. In Chancer, C. T. 13604 (B 1864), two MSS. have trikled, 
two have striked or stryked, and one has strikled ; Tyrwhitt prints 
trilled. ‘With \ex\s trikland on hir chekes;' Ywaine and G.'iwain, 
155^ \ in Ritson, Met. Romances, i. 66. ‘ The teeris trikilen dowun ; ' 

Polil., Religious, and Love Poems, ed. Furnivall, p. 207, 1. 47- 
‘Teres trckyl downe be my face;’ Cov. Mysteries, p. 72. In all 
these passages the word is preceded by the sb. teres, pronounced as 
a dissyllable, and such must often have lierm the case ; this caused a 
corriqition of strikelen by the loss of initial .s ; the nhrases the teres 
strikclen and the teres trikelen being confused by the nearer. Trickle 
is clearly a corruption of strikelen, to flow frequently or to keep on 
flowing, the frequent, of ME. striken, to flow. ‘ Ase slrem that 
strikef stille ’■^as a stream that flows quietly ; Specimens of English, 
ed. Morris and Skeat, ]). 48, 1. 21.— AS. strican, to move or sweej) 
along, to hold one’s course, Grcin, ii. 480. This is the same word 
.-IS AS. strican, to Strike ; see Strike. CL mod. E. streak ; to trickle 
or strickle is to flow in a course, leaving a streak behind ; G.streiehen, 
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to move onward, rove, sweep on. The loss of s was facilitated by 
association with trill (Dan. trille)^ to roll. 

TBICOLOB, the national flag of France, having three colours, red, 
white, and blue. (F. — L.) Theflag dates from 1 7S9. — F . /wo/or*, short 
for drapeau tricdore, the three-coloured flag. — F. trieolor, the three- 
coloured amaranth (Hamilton). — !., tri-, prefix, three; and eoldrjm, 
acc. of color, colour. See Tri- and Colour. Der. tri-colour-cd, 

TBXDBNT, a three-pronged spear. (F. — I..) In Temp. L a. 
ao6.— F. trident, ‘ Neptuneu three-forked mace ; ’ Cot. — L. tridentem, 
acc. of tridens, an implement with three teeth, esp. the three-pron|^ 
raear of Neptune. — L. tri-, three; and dens, a tooth, prong. See 
Tri- and Tooth. 

TBIENNIAIi, hajipening every third year, lasting for thrw 
years. (L.) A eoincd word, made by adding -al (L. -alis) to L. 
trienni-um, a period of three years. It supplanted the older word 
triennal, of F. origin, which occurs early, in P. Plowman, M. vii. 
179; this is from F. triennal, ‘triennal,’ Cot., formed by adding -al 
to L. adj. trienn-is, lasting for three years. p. Both triennium and 
trienms are from L. tri-, three, and annus, a year; see Tri- and 
Annual. Der. triennial-ly. 

TBIFIiE, anything of small value. (F. — 1 ..) The spelling with i 
is remarkable, as the usual ME. spelling was Irufle. Siielt tryfyl, 
Rob. of Urunne, IJandl. Sj'nne, 5031; but trufle, Rob. of Glouc. 
p. 417, 1 . 8613 ; irufle (one MS. has trefle), P. Plowman, B. xii. 140 ; 
also id. B. xviii. 147 (other MSS. have tryfule, truyfte) ; also id. C. 
XV. 83 (other MSS. trefele, trifle). Spelt trofle (also trefle), P. Plow- 
man’s Crede, 352. Tliere is the same variation of spelling in the 
verb; the iirojxir ME. form is truflen, spelt trufly, Ayenbite of Inwyt, 
p. 214; trofle, Morte Arlhure, cd. Brock, 2932, irifetyn. Prompt. 
Parv. ‘ Trufa, a trefele; Trufn, to trefele ; ’ Voc. 617. 42, 43. The 
sb. is the more orig. word ; we find * ])eos ant oSre trufles l>et he 
bitrufleH monie men mide ' >= these and other delusions that he Ix:- 
guiles many men with, Ancrcn Riwle, p. 106, 1 . 7. The old sense 
was a delusion or trick, a sense still partly apparent in the phr. ‘ to 
trifle with.’ — OF. trufle, trujfle, mockery, raillery (Godefroy ; who 
quotes * Nuga, truffle * from a glossary) ; variant of truffle, ‘ a gibe, 
mock, flout, jeast, gulleiy ; also, a most dainty kind of round and 
russet root, which grows in forrests or dry and sandy grounds,’ &c. ; 
(!ot. lie refers to a truffle. That truffle and trifle are the same 
word, or rather that both sense.s of F. irtffle arose from one form, is 
admitted by Burguy, Diez, and Littre. n is supposed that a truffle 
became a name for a small or worthless object, or a subject for 
jesting. Similarly, in English, the phrases not worth a straw, not 
worth a bean, not worth a cress (now turned into curse) were pro- 
verbial ; so also ‘ a fleo for the phrase,’ or ‘ a Jig for it.’ See further 
under Trui&e. Cf. WFlcm. trufflel, trijfel, false news (De Bo). 
Note also; ‘ Mantiglia, a kinde ot clouted creame called a foole or 
a trifle, in English;’ Florio. Der. trifle, verb, ME. truflen, as above; 
trifl-er, trifl-ing, t^-ing-ly. 

TBIFOIiIATEi, tlircc-leaved. (L.) Modem. — I.. tri-, three; 
and foliatus, leaved, from folium, a leaf; see Trefoil. 

TBIFOBIUM, a gallery above the arches of the nave and 
choir of a church. (L.) From L. tri-, for tres, three ; and fori-s, a 
door, an opening. ^ Now usually built with but two arches or 
ojienings (within a third) ; but some early examples had three such. 
See wood-cut in Cent 1 )ict. 

TBIFOBM, having a triple form. (L.) In Milton, 1 *. L. iii. 
730.— L. tri/ormis', often applied to the moon or Diana.— I.. /ri-, 
three ; sui(\ fnrm-a, form ; see Tri- and Form. 

TBlQCEBy a catch which, when pulled, lets fall the hammer or 
cock of a gun. (Du.) A weakened or ‘ voiced ’ form of tricker. In 
Butler, Hudibras, pi. i. c. 3,1. 528, Bell’s edition, we find: ‘The 
pistol draw.’ llcic the editor, without any hint and 
free from any conscience in the matter, has put trigger in the place 
of tricker ; see the quotation as it stands in Richardson and Todd’s 
Johnson. Spelt tricker in Farquhur, Recruiting Officer, i. i (1706). 
-Du. trekker. a trigger; formerly trecker, ‘a drawer, a haler, or a 
puller,’ Hexham. -Du. trekken, to pull, draw; see Trlok (3). 
Der. trig, vb., to skid a wheel (Phillips). 

TBIQIiYPH, a three-grooved tablet. (L.— Gk.) A term m 
Doric architecture. In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674.-!^. triglyphus\ 
Vitruvius, iv. 2 (White). — Gk. rpifKwpos, thrice-cloven; also, a tri- 
glyph, three-grooved tablet - Gk. rpj-, three ; and yKvpuv, to carve, 
hollow out, groove, which is allied to E. cleave ; see Cleave (i). 
Der. triglyph -ic. 

Ti^aON, a combination of three zodiacal signs, so as to form an 
equilateral triangle. (U - Gk.) * The fiery trigon ; ’ Shak. 2 Hen. IV, 
li. 4. 288. The combination of Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius was the 
‘fiery’ trigon. -L. trigbnum, a triangle, trigon. -Gk. rpiywov, a 
triangle, neut. of rpiyoiros, three-cornered. — Gk. rpe-, forrpus, three; 
ywy-ta, an angle, akin to yovv, a knee. Cf. Tilne. 


TBIGK>NOMETBY, the measurement of triangles. (Gk.) 
Shak. has trigon, i.e. triangle, 2 Hen. IV, ii. 4. a88. In Phillips, 
ed. 1706. Coined from Gk. rptyaivo-, for rpiyawou, a triangle ; and 
-fttTpia, measurement (as in geo-nutry, &c.), (rom fttrpov, a measure, 
p. Tpiyewou is properly neut of rpiywos, three-cornered ; from rpi-, 
three, and ycevJa, an angle, akin to yovv, a knee. See Tli-« Knee, 
and Metre. Der. trigonometri-c-al, -ly. 

TBILATEBAlf, having three sides. (I..) In Phillips, ed. 
1706. Coined with suffix -al (L. -alis) from L. trilater-us, three- 
sided.— L. tri-, three; and later-, decl. stem of lattts, a side; see 
Tri- and Lateral. 

TBILIWQUAL, consisting of three languages. (L.) Coined 
with suffix -al (I., -niis) from L. trilingu-is, triple-tongued, speaking 
three languages. — L. tri-, three ; and lingua, a tongue. See Trl- 
and liingrual. 

TBILITEBAL, consisting of three letters. (L.) A term 
applied to Hebrew roots. From Tri- and Literal. 

TBILL (1), to shake, to quaver. (Ital.) ‘ The sober-suited song- 
stress trills her lay;’ Thomson, .Summer, 746- ‘His trills and 
quavers; * Taller, no. 22a, Sept. 9, ipo. Phillips, cd. 1706, gives: 

‘ Trill, a quavering in musick,* ami rightly notes that it is an Ital. 
word, like many other musical terms. — Ital. trillare, to trill, shake, 
quaver; trillo, sb., a trill, shake. A word of imitative origin, 
meaning ‘ to say tril.' Cf. Span, trinar, to trill. Hence are derived 
E. trill, T>u. trillen, G. trillern, &c. Der. trill, s]>. 

TBILL (2), to turn round and round. (Scand.) Perhaps obsolete, 
but once common. * As fortune trills the ball ; ’ Gascoigne, Fruits of 
War, St. 67. ‘ To tril, circumnertcre ; ’ Levins. ‘ 1 tryll a whirlygig 

rounde aboute, Je pirouette ; ’ Palsgrave. ME. trillen, Chaucer, 
('.T. 10630 (F 316). — Swed. trilla, to roll, whence trilla, a roller ; 
Dan. trille, to roll, trundle, whence trille, a disc, trillebbr, a wheel- 
barrow. Perhaps allied to E. drill ; but this is by no means certain. 
I t may l x? allied to Low G. triseln, to turn round ; see Trioe (2). 
T^ILL (3), to trickle, to roll. (Scand.) In Spenser, F. Q. ii. 1 2. 
78 ; K. Ix:ar, iv. 3. 13. ‘ With many a teere trillyng on my chccke ; ’ 
Chaucer, C. T., 7246, D 1864 (Corpus MS.). — Dan. trille, to roll, to 
trickle (as tears), Larsen ; Swed. trilla ned, to roll down. This is 
merely a ]>articniar use of Trill (2). 

TBELLIOM, a million raised to the third jmwer. (F. — L.) A 
coined word, said in Todd’s Johnson to have been invented by Locke. 
Composed of tr-, for tri-, three ; and -ill ion, the latter part of the 
word million. See Tri- and Million ; and sec Billion. 
TBILOBITE, a kind of fossil. (Gk.) Named from its three 
lolies. — Gk. rpi-, for rpfts, three ; Xofi-w, a lobe ; -tr-tjs, suffix. 
TKnjoaY, a series of three tragedies or poems. (F. — Gk.) F. 
trilogie{iSi2)‘, Hatzfeld. — Gk. r/w^o^ta. — Gk,T/H-, for r/icrs, three ; 
- hoyia , from Koy-os, a talc, story ; see Logic. 

TBIM, to put in due order, to adjust, to deck, dress, arrange. 
(E.) ‘ 1 trymme, as a man doth his heare [^liair] ;’ Palsgrave. ME. 

trumen, trimen, a rare word. ‘ Ich isco gotld seolf' mid his eadi engles 
bitrumen ]>e abuten'-I see God Himself with His blessed angels 
be-trim [surround] thee about ; St. Marharete, ]>. 20, 1 . 3. * Ilellc 

hundes liabbeS bitrumet me ' - hounds of hell have surrounded me ; 
id. p. 6, 1 . 4 from bottom. AS. trymian, trymmnn, to make firm, 
strengthen (a common word), Grcin, ii. 554 ; also, to set in order, 
array, prepare, Blickiing Homilies, p. 91, 1 . 31 ; p. 201, 1 . 35. The 
orig. sense is preserved in our ]>hrase 'to trim a boat,’ i.e. to make 
it steady; hence to put in perfect order. Formed (by the regular 
vowel-change from u to y) from the Teut. tyjx: of A.S. trum, adj., 
firm, strong, Grein, ii. 553.+Low G. trim ; only in the derivative 
betrimmed, hetrimmd, decked, trimmed, adorned ; trimmke, an affected 
or over-dressed person. Root uncertain. Der. trim, sb.. Cor. i. 
9. 62 ; trim, adj. (with the vowel i of the derived verb). Much Ado, 
iv. I. 323 ; trim-ly, trim-ness ; trimm-er, trimm-ing ; also be-trim, 
verb, I’em p. iv . 65. 

TBIMETEB, a division of a verse consisting of three measures. 
(I..— Gk.) In Ben Jonson, tr. of Horace, Art of Poetry, 1 . 333. — L. 
trimetrus, Horace, Art of Poetry, 11 . 252, 259. — Gk. rpiiurpos, con- 
sisting of three measures. — Gk. rpi-, three ; and /lerpov, a measure, 
metre. See Tri- and Metre. 

TBINE, a certain asjicct of the jilancts. (L.) In Milton, P. L. 
X. 659, *Tryne in trone;’ Cov. Myst., p. 88. ^ Trine, Ijelonging 

to the number three; as, a trine aspect, which is when 2 plants .are 
distant from each other [by] a third part of the circle, i.e. 120 
degrees. It is noted thus A, and accounted by astrologers an as]>ect 
of amity and friendship ; ’ I’hillips.— L. trinus, more common in pi. 
trini, three by three. For *tris-nus, allied to tres, three. Brugmann, 
ii. § 66. See Tri- and Three. Der. trin-td, Spenser, F. Q. i. 1 2. 39. 
Als o tr in-i -t y, q. v. 

TBIMITY, the union of Three in One Godhc.ad. (F.— L.) 
ME. trinitee, Chaucer, C. T. 7406 (D 1824); Ancreii Riwle, p. 26, 
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1 . IO.-OF. irinite, later /riW/e'. — trinhSiem, acc. of irinitSSf a 
triad. — ]-, irinus, threefold; see Trine. Der. Trinity-Sunday ; 
Trinil-ar-i -an, Trinit-ar-i-an-ism. 

TRINKET (i), a small ornament. (F. — L. ?) We find ME. 
‘/renketf sowtarys knyfe,’ i.e. a shuemakcr’s knife, Prompt. Parv. 
‘ Trenket, an instmment for a cordwayner, baft on a tamer [sou/ies]; * 
Palsgrave. Way, in liis note to Prompt. Parv., says : ‘ In a Nomi- 
nale by Nich. de Miiishull, llnrl. MS. looa, under pertinentia 
allutarii, occur : — Anserium, a schavyng-knyfe ; (inlla, idem est, 
trynhet\ also, under pertinentia rustico, occur: — Sarculnm, a wede- 
hoke ; Sarpa^ idem est, irynhet* This sliows that a trynhet was a 
general name for a sort of knife, whether for shoemaking or weed- 
ing. Palsgrave gives the spelling trynket as well as trenket. We 
may fairly assume that trinket was also used to denote a toy-knife, 
such as could be worn about the person, and that fur three reasons. 
These are: (i) the sense of something worn about the person still 
clings to trinket at this day; (3) trinket, ns used by old authors, 
means sometimes a tool or implement, sometimes a knife ; and (3) 
toy-knives were very commonly given as presents to ladies, and 
were doubtless of an ornamental character, and worn on the person. 
As early as Chaucer's time, the Friar had his tippet * farsed [stuffed] 
ful of kniues And pinnes,/or to giueu faire wines.' A few examples 
of the use of the word may lie added. * 'I'he poorer sort of common 
souldiers haue eueiy m.an his leather bag or sachell well sowen 
together, wherin he packs up all his trinkets ; * Hakluyt's Voyages, 
i. 62. * What husbandlie nusbands, except they be foolcs. But 
handsome have storehouse for trinkets and toolcs?’ Tusscr, Husb. 
8 SS* cites from Arbuthnot : ‘She was not hung about 

with toys and trinkets, tweezer-cases, pocket-glasses.' More extracts 
would jirobably make this matter clearer. p. The etymology of 
trinket, formerly trenket, in the sense of ‘ knife,’ is from DNorth F. 
trenquet, variant of OF. tranchet, a sniall knife (see Snpp. to 
Godefroy). — ONorlh F. trenquer, occurring in irenquejile, variant of 
traiuhefile (Godefroy), so that trenquer is a variant of OF. tranchier, 
trenchier, to cut. Cf. Span, trinehete, a shoemaker’s jiaring-knife, 
iranchete, a broad curvated knife, used for pruning, a shoemaker* s 
heel-knife ; mod. F. tranchet, a shoemaker's knife ; OF. trinehet, 
Kupp. to Godefroy, s. v. tranchet. And cf. Span, trinchar, to cut. 
See further under Trenoh. y. Perhaps we may also note MItal. 
irineare, ‘ to trim or smug up,’ whence trineatOf ‘ fine, neat, trim,’ 
Florid. This seems allied to triad, * fringings, lacings, cuts, or 
snips in garments,’ id.; and to trinciare, to cut, alli^ to Span. 
trinchar, as above. 

TRINKET (3), TRINQUET, the highest sail of a ship. 
(F.— Ital.— L.) In Hakluyt, Voy. iii. 411. Spelt trinkette in 
Minshcu, cd. J627. * Trinquet, is properly the top or toi>-gallant on 
any mast, the highest sail of a ship ; ’ Blount's Gloss., cd. 1674. » 
F. trinquet, ‘the top or top-gallant,’ &c. (as in Blount) ; Cot. — Jtal. 
trinchetio, ‘ a small saile in a ship called a trinket ; ’ Florio. [Or 
from Span, trinquete, a trinket.] I’roh. from 1 .. triquetrum, acc. of 
triquetrus, three-cornered (with reference to lateen sails). Prob. 
from 1-. iri-, allied to tres, three ; and *quatrus, qundrus, square, 
hence ‘ cornered.’ Cf. L. quater, four times, quatuor, four. ^ The 
n may have been due to association with Span, trinca, a roi>e fur 
lashing fast ; trincar, to keep close to the wind ; poner la vela a la 
trinca, ‘ to ])ut a ship that the edges of the sailes may be to the 
wind ; ’ Minshcu. 

TRINOMT ATi, in mathematics, an expression consisting of 
three terms. (L.) Not a good form ; it should rather have been 
trinominal. Coined, in imitation of binomial, from tri-, three ; and 
nSmi-, for nomini-, deck stem of nomen, a name. See Tri« and 
Nominal; and Binomial. 

TRIO, in music, a jiiecc for three performers. (Ital.— 1 ..) 
Modern; added by Todd to Johnson. — Ital. trio, a trio, three paits 
together.- L. tri-, three, allied to Ires, three; see Tri- and 
Three. 

TRIP, to move with short, light steps, to stumble, err ; also, to 
cause to stumble. (F.— Teut.) ME. trippen; ‘This hors anon gan 
for to irippe and daunce;’ Chancer, C. T. 10626 (F 1312). — OF. 
treper (Wacc), triper, tripper, to dance; Norm, dial, /ri^er. — MDu. 
trippen, * to tread under foot ; ’ trippelen, ‘ to trip or to daunce ; * 
Heuam. Cf. Low G. trippeln, to trip ; Swed. trippa, to trip ; Dan, 
irippe, to trip, trip, a short step ; Iccl, trippi, a young colt (from its 
tripping gait ). The base trip- is a lighter form of trap-, as in MDu. 
irappen, to tread under foot ; the nasaliseil form ap])cars in Tramp, 
q.v. Der. trip, sb., Tw. Nt. v. 170; tripp-ing-ly, Hamlet, iii. 2. 3. 

TRIFANG, TBEPANO, an edible sea-slug. (Malay.) Malay 


TB^ARTITE, divided into three parts, liaving three cor- 
responding |>arts, existing in three copies. (L.) In Shak. 1 Hen. IV, 
iii. 1. 80. ‘ Indentures trypartyte indented ; * Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, 


p. 57, in a will dated 1480. -L. tri-, three; and partit-us, pp. of 
padiri, to part, divide, from parti-, deck stem olpars, a part. See 
Tri- and Irart. 

TRIPE, the stomach of niminating animals, prepared for food. 
(F.) ME. tripe. Prompt. Parv.; King Alisaunder, 1 . 1578. -F. 
tripe, tripe. Cf. Span, and Port, iripa, Ital. trippa. Of unknown 
origin. We also find Irish triopas, s. pk, tripes, entrails ; W. tripa, 
the intestines ; Bret, stripen, tripe, more commonly used in the pk 
stripennou, stripou, the intestines. 

TRIPHTHONG, three vowel characters representing a single 
sound. (Gk.) Little used ; coined in imitation of diphthong, with 
prefix tri- (Gk. t/>i-), three, instead of di- (Gk. &-), double. See 
Tri- and Diphthong. Der. triphthong-al. 

TRIPIiE, threefold, three times repeated. (F. — L.) In Shak. 
Mid. Nt. Dr. v. 391. [Rich, refers us to Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, 
b. iv. met. 7, 1. 26, but the reading there is trehde, a much older 
form.]— F. triple, ‘triple, threefold;’ Cot. — L. triplus, triple. — L 
iri-, three; and -plus, related to L. plenus, full. See Tri- and 
Double. Der. tripl-y; tripl-et, formed in imitation of doubl-et. 
Doublet, treble. 

TRIPIjICATE, threefold. (L ) In mathematics, a triplicate ratio 
is not the ratio of 3 to 1 , but the ratio of two cubical numbers, just 
as the duplicate ratio is a ratio of squares. In Phillips, ed. 1 706. — 
T.. triplicatus, pp, of triplicare, to treble. — L. tri-, three; and plic-hre, 
to fold, weave. See Tri- and Ply. Dor. triplicat-ion, from L. aec. 
triplicutionem. Also triplex, from JL. triplex, threefold, Tw. Nt. v. 41 ; 
triplir-i-ty, Spenser, F. Q. i. 12. 39. 

TRIPOD, anything supported on three feet, as a stool. (L. — Gk. ; 
or Gk.) In Chapman, tr. of Homer, Hind, b. ix. k 127; where it 
was taken directly from Gk. Also in Holland, tr. of Plutarch, i loa, 
where we find * tripode or Ihree-footed table’ (K,). ME, tripod, 
Trevisa, tr. of Higden, i. 179. — L. tripod-, stem of /rr/>u&. — Gk. 
rpinovs (stem rpiiroS-), three-footed ; or, as sb., a tripod, a three- 
footed brass kettle, a three-b'gged table. — Gk. rpi-, three ; and irow 
(stem iroS-), a foot, eognate with I'k foot ; sec Tri- and Poot. 
Der. tri/>ns (for I., nom. iripiis, Gk. rpiitovt), an honour examination 
at C'ambridge, so called at present because the successful candidates 
are arranged in three classes; but we must not forget that a tripos 
sometimes meant an oracle (see Johnson), and that there was for- 
merly a certain scholar who went by the name of tripos, being other- 
wise called prevaricator at Cambridge or terra: Jilius at Oxford ; he 
was a master of arts chosen at a commencement to make an ingenious 
satirical speech reflecting on the misdemeanours of members of th** 
university, a practice which gave rise to the so-called tripos-verses, 
i. e. facetious l.atin verses printed on the back of the tripos-lists 
(after J798). The orig. reference was to the Tripus on which the 
M.A. sat ; and the lists were namcfl from the verses which took 
the place of his speech. See Phillips, ed. 1706. ‘Wits, ..who 
never . . were at all inspired from a Tripus's, Terra-Jilius's, or Pree- 
varecglo r's sp eech ; ’ Eng. Garner, vii. 267 (1670). Doublet, /riW. 

TRIPTTCH, a picture in three compartments. (Gk.) Fre- 
quently, the two side-pictures can be folded over the central one, 
which is of double their breadth. — Gk. rpivrvxov, ncut. of rpivrvxos, 
threefold, or consisting of three layers. — Gk. rpi-, for rpeis, three; 
imixv, a fold, from nrvaotiv (for *WTvx-yw), to fold. 

TRIREME, a galley with three ranks of oars. (L.) ‘ Thucydides 
writeth that Aminocles the Corinthian built the first trireme with thre 
rowes of Oiirs to a side;’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. vii. c. 56. — L. 
triremis, a trireme.— L. tririmis, having three banks of oars. — L. tri-, 
three ; and retnus, an oar, p. The L. triremis corresponds to Gk. 
TptqpTfs, a trireme; Thucydides, i. 13. y. The L. remus-Ol.. 
resmos, is allied to Gk. iperpos, a rudder, orig. a paddle. The Gk. 
tp-eTpos, like -^p-qs in rprqprfs, is allied to E. rudder and row. See 
Row(i). 

TRIBE, the same as Trice (2) ; q. v. 

TRISECT, to divide into three equal parts. (L.) Coined (in 
imitation of bisect) from L. tri-, three ; and sect-um, supine of secure, 
to cut. See Tri-, Section, Bisect. Der. trisect-ion. 

TRIST, the same as Tryst, q. v. 

TRIBYTiTiABIiE, a word of three syllables. (F.— L. — Gk.) 
From Tri- and Syllable ; see Dissyllable. Cotgrave gives 
F. trisyllabe, adj., of three syllables. Der. trisyllab-ic, trisyllab-ic- 
a l, -ly. 

TRITE, worn out by use, hackneyed. (T..) In Blount's Gloss., 
ed. 1674.— L. Iritus, worn, pp, of terere, to rub, to wear.+Russ. 
teret{e';, to rub ; Lithuan. triti, to rub ; Gk. rtipeiv (for *rip-yeiv). — 
VTER, to rub. Dor. trite-ly, -ness. Also trit-ur-ate, tri-bul-at-ion, 

q. V. And see try. From the same root, con-trite, de-tri-ment. 
TRITON, a marine demi god. (L.-Gk.) In Shak. Cor. iii. i. 

89. — L. TrUon.^GV. Tpi'raiv, a Triton. Cf. Irish triatk, the sea; 
Ski, irita-, the name of a deity. 
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TBITURATS, to rub or grind to powder. (L.) Blount, ed. 
1674, tnturabU and trituration. Perhapa the ab. /nV«rfl/io« was 
first intniduccd from the F. ab. trituration, * a crumining, crumbling, 
Col. -I.. trUuratus, pp. of triturare, to thrash, hence to grind. -L. 
tritwra, a rubbing, chafing ; formed like the fut. part, of ttrere, to 
rub : see T lite. Der. triturat-ion, tritur-abU. 

TBIUMPH, joy for success, rejoicing for victory. (F.— L.— Gk.) 

ME./riiimj>Jfc«,Chaucer,C.T. 14369(33553). -OF./ri«m/.*e,/rio»i/>*«. 

* a triumph; * Cot. — 1 ^. triumpkum, acc. of triumphus, a triumpl^ or 
public rejoicing for a victory. — Gk. Bpiaitfios, a hymn to Bacchus, 
sung in festal processions to his honour ; also used ns a name for 
Bacchus. Der. triumph, verb, L. L. L. iv. 3. 35 ; triumph-er, Titus 
Andron. i. 170; triumph-ant. Rich. Ill, iii. 2. 84, from the stem of 
the pres. part, of L. triumphare, to triumph ; iriitmpk-ant-ly ; also 
triumph-al, from L. triumphSlis, belonging to a Iriumjih. Doublet, 
trum p (2L (Perhaps L. triumphus is a native word.) 

TRIUMVIB, one of three men in the same office or government. 
(L.) Shak. has triumvirate, Antony, iii. 6. 28 ; and even triunniry, 
L. L. L. iv. 3. 53. — L. triumuir, one of three men associated in an 
office. A curious form, evolved from the pi. triumuiri, three men, 
which again was evolved from the gen. pi. trium uirSrum, so that 
trium is the gen. jd. of tris, three; whilst uir, a man, is a nom. sing. 
See Three and Virile. Der. triumvir-ate^ from L. iriumuiratus, 
the f>ffice of a triumvir. 

TRIUNE, the lieing Three in One. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 17^1. 
Coined from L. tri-, three ; and «««.<, one, cognate with I'., one. See 
Tri- and One. 

TRIVET, TREVET, a three-legged support. (T..) * A triuette, 
tripes;’ Levins. In the Bury Wills, ed. Pymms, p. 82, we find 
trevid under the dale 1493, and the pi. treuettis &t p. 100, under 
the date 1504. AS. /re/e/, Cart. Saxon., ed. Birch, iii. 367.— L. 
tripedem, acc. of tripes, having three feet. — L. /ri-, three, and pis, 
a foot, cognate with E. foot. Doublet, tripod, which is a Greek 
form. 

TRIVlAXi, common, slight, of small worth. (F. — L.) In Shak. 
All’s Well, V. 3. 61 . It also meant trite or well-known ; see Trench, 
Select Glossary. — F. trivial, ‘triviall, common;* Cot.— L. /riMm/is, 
that which lielongs to the cross-roads, that which may be picked up 
anywhere, ordinary, common-place. — L. trivia, a place where three 
roads meet. — I.. tri-, three; and via, a way ; see TH- and Voyage. 
Der. trivial-ly, -ness. 

TROCHEE, a metrical foot of two syllables, a long one followetl 
by a short one. (L. ~Gk.) Spelt troeheus in Puttenham, Art of 
Poetry, b. ii. c. 3; now shortened to trochee. trockceus.’^iWi. 
Tftoxoios, running; also a trochee, from its tripping measure. — Gk. 
rpoxus, a running. — Gk. to run. The form of the root 

appears to be DIIRKGH. Der. trocha-ie, from Gk. rpoxaiuos. 
And see truck (2). 

TROQIfODVTE, a dweller in a cave. (F.—L. — Gk.) ‘ These 
savages . . . flew away at last into their caves, for they were troglo- 
dites\ ’ Howell, Foreign Travel, sect, x ; ed. Arlicr, p. 51. And see 
Trevisa, tr. of Iligden, i. 159. — F. troglodyte, used by Montesquieu, 
and doubtless somewh<*it older than his time. — L. troglodyta.^GV. 
TpojyXoSvTtfs, one who creeps into holes, a cave-dweller; llerod. iv. 
183. — Gk. rpwyXo- for rporyXi/, a hole, a cave ; and bv-uv, to enter, 
creep into ; with suffix -rijs, of the agent. fi. Hpiiykij is from Gk. 
Tpuy-ttv, to gnaw, to bite, hence to gnaw a hole; whence also 
Trout. 

TROliIi, to roll, to sing a catch, to fish for pike with a rod of 
which the line runs on a reel. (F.— Teut.) ME. trollen, to roll; 
Prompt. Parv. To troll the bowl, to send it round, circulate it ; see 
Troul in Nares. To troll a catch is, probably, to sing it irregularly 
(see below); to troll, in fishing, is prob. rather to draw the line 
hither and thither than to use a reel; see TrawL — MF. troller, 
which Cot. explains by ' hounds to trowle, raunge, or hunt out of 
order ; ’ to which he subjoins the sb. trotterie, * a trowling or dis- 
ordered ranging, a hunting out of ''rdcr ; ’ this shows it was a term 
of the chase. Kocjuefort gives OF. trauler, trcdler, to run hither and 
thither ; cf. mod. F. trbler, to lead, drag about, also to stroll about, 
to ramble.— G. trollen, to roll, to troll; cognate with MDu. drollen, 

* to troole,’ Hexham; Low G. dnden, to roll, troll, Bremen Wbrter- 

bneh. Prob. allied to EFries. drallen, to turn, to roll ; and to 
Drill (i). ^ Distinct from trail. Der. troll-er ; also troll-op, a 

stroller, dattem, loitering person, where the suffix is obscure ; perha{)8 
suggested by gallop. Phillips gives trtdl about, *to ramble up and 
down in a careless or sluttish dress ; ' also trollop, * an idle, nasty 
slut.’ And see truli. 

TROMBONE, a deep-toned bass instrument of music. (Ital.— 
G.— Slav.) Not ill Todd’s Johnson. —Ital. trombone, a trombone, 
trumpet, sackbut; augmentative form of tromba, a trumpet; see 
Trump (1). 


TRON, a weighing-machine. (F.— I..) See Riley, tr. of Liber 
Albus, pp. 124, 199, 548; hence tronage, pp. 199, 21 p. The tron 
was gen. used for weighing wool. The Tron Church in Edinburgh 
is so called from being situate near the site of the old weighing- 
machine. We read of ‘ Tronage and Poundage ’ in Arnold s 
Chronicle, ed. 1811, p. 100 ; where we also find; ‘ To tronage per- 
tcinen thoos thingis that shal be weyen by the trone of the fc^ge.* 
— AF. /rone, a weighing-machine, Liber Albus, p. 246 ; and Latinised 
as Low L. /ron<t (in Ducangc) ; cf. OF. irosnel, a dimin. form in 
Godefroy.- 1 ., trutina, a pair oi scales. Cf. Gk. rpvT&mj, a tongue 
of a balance, a pair of scales. Der. tron-age ; with F. suffix -age<.h. 
-atieum. 

TROOP, a company, especially of soldiers, a crew. (F.) In Shak. 
Temp. I. 2. 220. — F. troupe, ‘a troop, crue;’ Cot. OF. trope, in 
use in the 13th cent., Littre; cf. Span, tropa, Mltal. troppa, *a 
troupe,* Florio; mod. Ital. truppa\ I .ate L. troppus. Origin 
doubtful ; perhaps from Norw. torp, a flock, a crowd, Icel. /orp; cf. 
Icel./yr/os/, to throng. Kbrling, § 9520. Dor. /roo/, verb, Romeo, 
i. 5. 50 ; hence troop-er, moss-troop-er. 

TROPE, a figure of siiecch. (I.. — Gk.) In Levins ; and in Sir T. 
More, Works, p. 1 340 a. — L. iropus, a figure of sjjecch, a troi>e. — Gk. 
rponos, a turning, a turn , a turn or fi gure of speech. — G k. rpov , 2nd grade 
of rpivtiv, to tum.+OL. trepere, to turn. Der. trophic, q.v. Also 
trop-ic-al, i. e. figurative ; tropo-log-ic-al, expressed in tropes, Tyndall, 
Works, p. 16^ col. I (see Iiogio). Also helio-trope. And see 
trophy, troubadour, trover. 

TROPHY, a memorial of the defeat of an enemy, something 
taken from an enemy. (F. — L. — Gk.) Formerly spelt as 
in Cotgrave, and in Spenser, F. Q. vii. 7. 56. — F. troph-e, ‘ a trophee, 
a sign or mark of victory ; ’ Cot. — L. tropceum, a sign of victory. — 
Gk. rpoitaiov, rpontuov, a troj^hy, a monument of an enemy’s defeat, 
consisting of shields, &c., displayed on a frame. Ncut. of rpoecuoc, 
adj., belonging to a defeat. — Gk. tpowq, a return, a putting to flight 
of an enemy by causing them to /urn.- Gk. rpan-, 2nd grade of 
rpeueiv, to turn ; see Trope. Der. trophi-ed. 

TROPIC, one of the two small circles on the celestial sphere, 
where the sun appears to turn, after reaching its greatest declination 
north or south ; also one of two corresponding circles on the terres- 
trial sphere. (F.— L. — Gk.) ME. tropik, Chaucer, On the Astro- 
labe, pi. i. c. 17, 1 . 8. — F. tropique, *a tronick;’ Cot. — L. iropievm, 
acc. of tropicus, tropical. — Gk. rpongKOs, belonging to a turn ; 
& rpomnis kvkXos, the tropic circle. - Gk. rpivos, a turn ; see Trope. 
Der. tropic, adj. ; tropic-al, tropic-al-ly. 

TROT, to move or walk fast, run as a horse when not going at 
full pace. (F. — L.?) ME. trotten, Chaucer, C. T. 9412 (E 1538) ; 
P. Plowman, B. ii. 164. — F. trotter, ‘to trot;’ Cot. OF. /ro/«r, 
1 3th cent. ; Idttre. We also find OF. irotier, a trotter, messenger. 
Late L. trotarius ; and this answers so nearly to L. toluidrius, going 
at a trot, that it is usual to suppose OF. troter to result from a Late 
L. *tolatdre. to trot, by the common change of I into r, .and loss of o. 
p. Tolutdrius is derived from tolutim, adv., at a trot, used of horses. 
The lit. sense is ‘with a lifting up of the feet.*— L. tollere, to lift; 
see Tolerate. y. This ctymolog)' is accepted by Dicz, Scheler, 
andlittr^ ; but some compare MHG./ro//e«, to run, perhaps allied to 
G. treten, to tread ; MDu. tratten, ‘ to goc, to pace, or to trot ; ’ 
Hexham. G. treten is cognate with E. tread. Der. trot, sb., 
t rott- er. 

TROTH, truth, fidelity. (E.) In Shak. Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 2. 36. 
ME. trowfpe, Ormulum, i. 44. Formed from the verb Trow, q. v. 
Der. troth-ed, Much Ado, iii. 1. 38 ; troth-plight, a plighting of troth, 
Wint. Talc, i. 2. 278 ; troth-plight » troth-plighted, Wint. Tale, v. 3. 
1 5 1 . Also be-troth,Q. v. 

troubadour, a Proven9al poet. (Prov. — L.— Gk.) See 
Warton, Hist of Eng. Poetry, sect. iii. And see Littre, Roquefort, 
and Raynouard. Troubadour does not seem to be the right Prov. 
word, but a F. modification of it. The Prov. word is trobador (Littre), 
or (very commonly) trobaire; see Bartsch, Chrest. Proven9ale. 
From a L. type *tro^orem, acc. ol*tropdtor \ from a verb *tropdre, 
formed from L. tropus, which was used by Venantius Fortunatus 
(about A.D. 600) with the sense of ‘a kind of singing, a song,’ 
White ; and see Ducangc. This is only a peculiar use of L. tropus, 
which usually means a trope ; see Trope. p. The Late L. */ro- 
pdre would have the exact sense ' to make or write, or sing a song ’ 
which is so conspicuous in OF. trover (F. trouver), Prov. trohar. 
Port, and Span, trovar, Ital. trovare ; for, though the mod. F. trouver 
means ‘ to find * in a general sense, this is merely generalised from 
the particular sense of ‘to find out’ or ‘devise’ poetry; cf. Port. 
trova, a rime, trovar, to make rimes, trovador, a rimer ; .Span, trava, 
verse, trovar, to versify, also to find ; trovador, a versifiw, finder ; 
trovista, a poet; Ital. trovare, ‘to finde, to deuise, to inuent, to 
: imagine, get, obtain, procure, seeke out,* Florio. It may be added 
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that, even in <)U., rpuvos was used with reference to music, to signify 
a particular mode, such as rpowos AtSfiior, the Lydian mode, dee. 
y. As regards the letter-changes, a L. /> rightly gives Ital. v and Prov. 
A, os in Ital. arrianre »» Prov. arrihar<L. adrifare (see Arrive). 
Cf. also Prov. trdbaire, a troubadour ; from L. nom. *trophtor. 
.See Trover. 

TROUBLE, to agitate, disturb, confuse, vex. (F. — L.) ME. 
troiMen^ Wyclif, Mark, ix. 19; trublen, Ancren Kiwle, p. 268, 1 . 20. 
—OF. trubler^ irMer, later trouhler, ‘to trouble, disturb;* Cot. 
Formeil as if from a Late L. *iurbulare, a verb made from L. inrh/Ia, 
a disorderly group, a little crowd of people (White), dimin. of turba, 
a crowd. In fact, we find OF. torbleur, one who troubles, [h'rom 
the L. turba we have also the verb turbtlre, to disturb, with much 
the same sense as F. troubler.'] p. The L. turba, a crowd, confused 
mass of people, is cognate with (ik. rvp^i), also written avpfitf, dis- 
order, throng, bustle ; whence rvpfiaitiv, to disturb. See Turbid. 
Dor. trouble, sb., spelt torble, turble in I’rompt. Parv., from OF. 
troblt, truble, later trouble, * trouble,’ Cot. ; troublesome, Mer. Wives, 
i. J. 325 ; Irouhlsms, z Hen. VI, i. 2. 22. Also turb-id, turb-ul-ent, 
q. V. Also (from turhare) dis-turb, per-iurb. 

TROUQH, a long hollow vessel for water. (F..) ME. trogh, 
trough, Chaucer, C. T. 3(127. AS. troh or trog (gen. troges), a 
trough or hollow vessel ; used by ASlfred in the sense of a little boat, 
tr. of Orosius, b. ii. c. 5. § 7 (end). ‘ Littonaria, trohscip* i.e. a 
little boat, Voc. 166.4; ‘ Canthera, trog* id. 12. J2.<f-Du. /rog; 
Iccl. /rog; Dan. (rwg; Swed. trdg', Cl. trog, MHO. /roc. We find 
also G. truhe, OllG. truha, a ch(!st or trunk. Teut. ly]x; *trugaz, 
Idg. type *druias, m. ; from *ldg. dru-, as in .Skt. dru, a tree ; with 
a^. suffix. Thus the sense is ‘ wooden ; * see Tree. Dor. tray. 
TROUNCE, to beat, ca.stigntc. (F. — L.) ‘But the Lord 
trouHsed Sisara and all his charettes;’ Bible, 1551, Judges, iv. 15. 
l.it. ‘ to beat with a truncheon.* — OF. /ron.^, m. a truncheon; trance, 
f., variant of OF. tranche, ‘ a great jiiece of timber,* C'ot., allied to 
F. tronc, a trunk ; cf. also F. tronaon, mod. F. tron^on, ‘ a truncheon 
or little trunk, a thick slice,' id. Sec Truncheon and Trunk. 
Cf. also F. troneir, ‘ to cut or break off in two,’ Cot. ; .Span, tronzar, 
to shatter. 

TROUSERS, TROWSERS, a garment worn by males on 
the lower limbs. (F.— L. — Gk.) The form /ro«4^r.s docs not seem 
to be old ; Richardson quotes ‘ by laced stocking and trawzers * 
from Wiseman’s .Surgery, b. i. c. 18; W iseman died in 1676. In 
older books the word ap{x:ars without the latter r, in the forms 
iroozes, trouses. Sec., and cv<m traoze ; cf. Lowland .Sc. trews, W^e 
find, however, the curious and corrupt form s/ro.ssers in Shak. Hen. V, 
“i* 7* .S?! wWe most mod, editions have trossers, though the same 
form occurs also in Dekker and Middleton ; see Dyce’s Glossary to 
Shakespeare. fi. The word was particularly used of the nether 
garments of the Irish ; Narcs cites, from Ware’s Antiquities of 
Ireland, 'theirlittle coats, and strait breeches called trouses.’ ‘Their 
breeches, like the Irish trooze, have hose and stockings sewed to- 
gether;’ .Sir T. Herbert, Travels, p, 297 (To<ld); or p. 313, ed. 
1665. Hence Irish trius, triubhas, trousers; Mlrish tribus; Gael. 
triubhas. Herbert also has tiie spelling troozes, ]). 325, cd. 1665. 
‘The poor /rnwz’d Irish there;* Dmylon, Polyolbion, song 22. 
Cf. also : ‘ And leaving me to stalk here in my trowses,’ Ben Jonson, | 
Staple of News, i. 1 (Pennyboy junior). ‘Four wild Irish in 
trowses;* Ford, Perkin W.-irbeek, iii. i; stage direction. —F. 
frousses, s. pi., tnink-hosc, breeches (Hamilton ; see also Littr^). 
Trausses is the pi. of trousse, a bundle, a ‘ truss,’ formerly also a 
case, such as ‘ a quiver for arrows ; * Cot. Hence trousses Ixicamc 
a jt'cular term, used esp. of the breeches of a page (Littr^), and 
was so applied by the English to the Irish garments. — F. /rowsser, 

‘ to trusse, ]>ack, tuck, bind or girt in, pluck or twitch up : * Cot. 
These senses help to explain the .sb. Sec further under Truss. 
Der. trossenu, n.v. 

TROUSSjEjAU, a package ; esp. the lighter articles of a bride’s 
outfit. (F.-L.— Gk.) Modem ; vet it is not a little remakable that 
trusseaus, i.e. packages, occurs in the Ancnm Riwlc, jr. 168, 1 . ].— 
F. trousseau, ‘a little trusse or bundle ;’ Cot. ; OF. troussel, dimin. 
of F. trousse, a truss, bundle ; see Truss. 

TROUT, a fresh-water fish. (L.— tik.) ME. troute, spelt trowte 
in the Prompt. I’arv. AS. truht: ‘ 'Fructa, truht,* Voc. 180. 37. 
— L. /riie/a (whence also F. truite); also /rtic/iis. — Gk. rpwienjf, a 
gnawer, lover of dainties; also a sea-fish with sharj) teeth. — Gk. 
Tp&iystv, to gnaw ; w’ith suffix -rijr of the agent. As the sense is 
‘gnawer* or ‘nibblcr,’ it was easily ajtplied to fish of various kinds. 
c:f. Troglodyte. 

TROVER the gaining possession of goods, by finding or <Jther- 
wise. (F.— L. — Gk.) ’Trover is the name of an nction, which a 
man hath against one who, having found any of his goods, refuselh 
to deliver them upon demand ; * Blount’s Noniulcxicon, cd. 1691. In 


Butler, Hudibras, pt. iii. c. 3, 1 . 648. An old law-term, in early use, 
as shown by the spelling.— OF. /rowr, later trouver, io find. It 
answers in form to the Late L. *tropdre, orig. used in the sense 
to find out poetry, to invent, devise, which was a sense of OF. 
trover, and prob. the orig. one. See further under Troubadour. 
Hence treasure-trove, treasure found, where trove is now bar- 
barously pronounced as a monosyllable, though it stands for OF. 
trove (/rove), pp. of trover, to find ; see Blackstone, Commentaries, 
b. i. c. 8. Dep. con-trive, re-trieve, 

TROW, to believe, think, suppose to be true. (E.) In Luke, xvii. 
9 (A. V.). ME. trawen, Chaucer, C. T. 693 (A 691). OFries. 
troirwa, EFries. troen, to believe. AS. truwian, to trow, trust; 
from Tcut. base *tru-. We also find AS. treawian, to believe, 
allied to treow, sb. , faith, and to treowe, adj., true ; from the Tent, base 
*trew(w). Cf. Icel. trua, to trow, triir, true; Dan. troe, to trow, 
tro, true; Swed. tro, to trow; Low G. trouen, to trow, trou, true; 
Du. irouwen, to marry, trotrw, true ; G. trouen, OH(i. truwen, to 
trust ; Goth, trauan, to believe. See True. 

TROWEL, a tool used in spreading mortar and in gardening. 
(F.— L.) ME. truel ; * a trueloi [aj masoun ; * Wyclif, Amos, vii. 7, 
earlier version ; the later version has trulle. ‘ Ilec trolla, a trowylle;* 
Voc. 728. 29. Spelt trowell in Palsgrave. — F. truelle, a trowel, 
spelt truele in the I3lh cent. (Littre).— Late L. truella, a trowel, in 
use A.n. 1163 (l)ucangc); cf. L. trulla, a small ladle, scoop, fire- 
pan, trowel. A dimin. of L. tma, a stirring-s])oon, skimmer, ladle. 
See Twirl. 

TROWSERS, the same as Trousers, q.v. 
TROIT-WEIGHT, the weight used by goldsmiths. (F.; andE.) 
.Spelt troie-weight in Minsheu, cd. 1627. 7roy wryi; Paston I.«ttcrs, 
iii. 297. ‘ The received opinion is that it look its name from a 

weight used at the fair of Troyes ; this is likely enough ; we have 
the pound of Cologne, of Toulouse, and jicrhaps also of 'I'royes. 
That there was a very old ICnglish pound of 12 oz. is a well- 
determined fact, and also that this pound existed long l)cfure the 
name Troy was given to it, [is] another . . The troy-pound was men- 
tioned as a known weight in 2 Hen. V. cap. 4 (1414), and 2 lien. VT. 
cap. 13 (1423),' &c.; Eng. Cyclopaedia. And see ILiydn, Diet, of 
Dates. This explanation is verified by the expression * a Paris jiecc 
of syluer weyng bee the weyght off troye viij. vuncis ; ’ Arnold’s 
Chronicle, ed. 181 1, p. 108 ; at p. 191, it appears simply as ‘troy 
weyght.’ As early as 1392-3, we find ‘ jionderis . . de Troye;* 
Earl of Derby’s Ex|)cditions ((k S.), p. loo, 1 . 28. Troyes is a town 
I in France, to the S.Iu of Paris. Cotgrave, s.v. livre, mentions the 
pounds of Spain, Florence, Lyons, and Milan ; and explains la livre 
des apothecaries as belonging to ‘ Troy weight.’ 

TRUANT, an idler, a boy who absents himself from school with- 
out leave. (F.— C.) ME. truant, Gower, C. A. ii. 13 ; bk. iv. 342. 
The derived .sb. trewandise occurs as early as in the Ancren Riwde, 
P* 2. — AF. truaunt, Boeve de llaumtone, ed. Stimming, 1 . 281 ; 
Vie de St. Au}>an ; F. truand, ' a common beggar, vagabond, a rogue, 
a lazie mscall ; ’ CoL He also gives the adj. truand, ‘ teggarly, 
rascally, rogni.sh.’ [We find also Sj)an. truhan. Port. truhSa, a 
buffoon, jester.] Of Celtic origin. — W. iruan, wretched, truan, 
a wretch ; cf. truedd, wretchedness, trueni, pity, trugar, compas- 
sionate, truenus, ]>itcous. Com. tru, inteij. alas 1 woe ! troc, wretched. 
Breton truez, truhez, ]>ity, trueza, to pity; truant, a vagabond, 
beggar, of which I.«gonidec says tliat, though this particular form 
is Imrrowed from French, it is none the less of Celtic origin, and 
that, in the dialc-ct of Vannes, a beggar is called tntek. Irish trogha, 
miserable, unhappy; troighe, grief; tru, lean, piteous; truadh, a 
poor, miserable creature ; truagh, pity, also poor, lean, meagre ; &c. 
Gael, truaghan, a poor, distressed creature ; truaghanta, lamentable, 
from truagh, wretched ; cf. truas, pity, trocair, mercy. p. I'hus 
the F. truand is formed, with excrescent d, from the sb. which 
apjiears as W. truan, Gael, truaghan, a wretched creature ; which 
sb. was orig. an adj. extended from the shorter form seen in W. tru, 
Corn, troc, Irish trogha, Gael, truagh, wretched; Olrish truag; 
Celtic type *trougos, w’retched (.Stokes-Fick, p. 138). Allied to 
Gk. OTpevy-opm, I am wretched, 1 feel distress. 

TRUCE, a temporary cessation of hostilities, temporary agree- 
ment. (£.) The etymology is much obscured by the curious m^em 
spelling: it is really a plural form, and might be spelt trews, i.e. 
pledges, pi. of trew, a pledge of truth, derived from the adj. true. 
This comes out clearly in tracing the MK forms. ME. triwes, Rob. 
of Glouc. p. 488, 1 . 10005; treowes, K. Alisnnnder, 2808; trewes. 
Rich. Coer de Lion, 3207. ‘ Truwys, trwys, or truce of pees ; ’ 

Promiit. Parv. All these are pi. forms ; the sing, trewe, a truce, 
pledge of reconciliation, occurs in P. Plowman, B. vi. 332, Morte 
Arthure, ed. Brock, 879. — AS. treow, a compact, promise, pledge, 
faith (Groin) ; cf. AS. treowa, by-form truwa, used in the sense of 
compact in Gen. xvii. 19 ; it also means faith, Mark, xi. 22. Allied 
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to AS. tream^ true ; see True. Cf, AF. /i-mm, truce, Gaimar, 567 ; 
trivits, id. 3046 ; /rew«, siug., .Stat. Realm, i. 300 (1344). 

TBTTCE (i), to barter, exchange. (F. — Teut.) ‘ All goods, 
wares, and merchandises so trucked, bought, or otherwise dia- 
pended;’ Hakluyt’s Voyages, i. 328. Just above, on the same 
page, we have : * by way of marchandisc, irucke, or any other re- 
spect.’ Mli. irukken, Prompt. Parv. ; and even in Ancren Riwle, 
p. 408, 1 . 15. xAF. troquier, L.a. Clef d’ Amors, 1 . 1067 ; F. troquer, 
* to truck, chop, swab, scorce, barter ; ’ Cot. Cf. Span, (and Port.) 
trocar, to barter ; Ital. truccare, ‘ to truck, barter ; * Florio. p. From 
0¥,troque, sb., barter (1537), (lodefroy; MF. troc, troq, ‘a bar- 
tering ; ' Cot. And the Vocab. du Haut Maine has trie pour troc, 
a simple exchange ; and wc find Norm. dial, faire la troque, to 
barter ; Walloon trouk po trouk, a simple exchange (Rdmacle). A 
North F. form ; the Central F. troeher occurs in 1434 (Ducange, 
s. V. rrocore). — WFlem. trok, truk, sale; used with regard to the 
(good or bad) ^sale’ of goods, trok ken, to procure goods. The 
WFlem. trok and irokken are used in all the senses of Du. trek, 
trekken (Dc Bo). Cf. Du. trek, demand, qnick sale ; in trek stijn, to 
be in vogue; from trekken, vb., to draw. See Tr^ger, Der. 
truck, sb., as above, from F. troq, *a truck, or trucking,’ Cot.; cf. 
Span, trueca, truequf, barter, Port, troeo, the change of a piece of 
gold or silver, troca, barter. Also truck-age. Sec Notes on 
K. F.tym.^. 307. 

TRUCK (2), a small wheel, a low-wheeled vehicle for heavy 
articles. (L. — Gk.) Mn gunnery, are entire round ])icccs of 
wood like wheels fixed on the axle-trees of the carriages, to move 
the ordinaunce at sea ; * Phillips, ed. 1706. He also gives: ^trochus, 
a wheel, a top for children to play with.’ Truck is an English 
adaptation of L. trochus, now disused in its I., form. — Gk. rpoxof, 
a runner, a wheel, disc. — Gk. rpox-, 2nd grade of rpixftv, to run ; 
see l^ohee. Der. truck^le, a little wheel, answering to 1 ^ trochlea ; 
i|iiillips gives : * trochlea, a truckle or pulley, . . which is one of the 
six mechanical jiowers or princiidcs ; ’ showing that the form 
trochlea was once in use. Baret has : ‘ Pullie, trochlea ; a truckle, 
or piillic.’ Cotgrave explains ¥. jabot by *a truckle or ])ully; ’ and 
the word occurs rather early, as shown under Truokle, verb. 
Hence truckle-bed, n bed that runs on small wheels and can be 
puslicd under another bed, Romeo, ii. i. 39; see Narcs. And see 
truckle below. 

TBUCKIiE, to submit servilely to another. (I..— Gk.) 
'Truckle, to submit, to yield or buckle to;’ Phillips, ed. 1706. 
Not an old word ; Todd’s Johnson has: ‘Shall our nation lie in 
bondage thus Unto a nation that truckles under us ? ’ Cleaveland 
(no reference). Also : ‘ For which so many a legal cuckold Has 
been run down in courts and truckled;* Butler's Hudibras, Part iii. 
c. 1. 1 . 613. To truckle under is a ]ihrase having reference to the 
old truckle-bed, which could be jiushed under another larger one ; 
and the force of the phrase is in the fact that a pupil or scholar 
slqit under his tutor on a truckle-bed. Sec 1 lall’s Satires, b. ii. sat. 6, 
where he intentionally reverses the order of things, saying that a com- 
plaisant tutor would submit ‘ to lie upon the truckle-bed. Whiles his 
young maislcr lieth o’er his head.* Warton, in his Hist, of ICng. 
Poetry, ed. 1840, iii. 419, has a note upon this pass.age in which he 
proves that such was the usual iiractice both at Oxford .and Cam- 
bridge, citing : ‘ When 1 was in Cambridge, and lay in a trundle-bed 
under my tutor,' Return from Parnassus (1606), Act ii. sc. 6 
(Amoretto). He quotes from the statutes of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, H 59, the statute: ‘Sint duo lecti princiixtlcs, et duo lecti 
rotalcs, trookyll-beddys vnlgariter nuncupati ; ’ cap. xlv. He adds : 
‘And in the statutes of 'I'rinity College, Oxford, given [in] 1556, 
troccle-bed, the old spelling, ascertains the etymology from troelea 
a wheel.* In fact, this shows how the words truckle and truck (a) 
came to be taken immediately from the Latin ; they originated at the 
universities. ^ No connexion with AS. trucian, to fail, whicli 
does not in a nyway explain the word or its use. 

TBUCUIiEKrT, fierce, barbarous, cruel. ^F.-L.) In Cot- 
grave. - MY.truetdent, ‘ truculent, cniell ; * Cot. - L. truculentum, ncc 
of truculentus, cruel ; extended from tntx (gen. truc-is), fierce, wild 
Perhaps the orig. sense was ‘threatening;’ cf. G.drohen, MHG 
drouuten, OHG. drauwen, to threaten, AS. irSagan, to threaten.' 
Der. truculently, trttadence. 

trudge, to travel on foot slowly, march heavily. (F.— 
Teut.?) In Shak.it means to run heavily, trot along or away 
Merry Wives, i. 3. 91 ; iii. 3. 13 ; Romeo, i. 2. 34 ; i- 3- .U- ‘ May 
from the prison Intdge; Tiirbervile, That Lovers must not despair, 
st. 6. ‘And let them trudge hence apace;* Bale, Apologie, fol. 

7 A 1 V * ‘o gate ; ’ Mirror for Magistrates 

(Alurede). Perhaps it meant to go about like a vagabond or idle 
bcMar. -F. trucher, to beg idly (16th cent.), Littrd ; Picard trueher 
to beg; Norm. dial, trucher, to sponge uiion. Of Teut. origin; cf! 


' T.OW G. truggeln, to beg fawningly; Du. troggelen, to beg, to 
j wheedle ; MI)u. truggelen, * to trugge up and downe a begging,' 
Hexham ; WFlem, troggelen, to walk with difficulty, De Bo (who 
notices that in Limburg it is pronounced truggehn or trukkelen) ; 
EFrics. iruggeln, to press back, also to beg with importunity. 
From Teut. base }rug-, to press; as in Icel. /ruga, Swed. truga, 
Dan. true, to press. ^ Florio has Ilal. truccare, ‘ to trudge, to skud, 
oj^ck away.' Cf. grwrfge<OF. groucher. (Doubtful.) 

TRUE, Arm, established, certain, honest, faithful, (£).) ME. 
trewe (projicrly dissyllabic), P. Plowman, B. i. 88. AS. triowe, true, 
also spelt trywe, Grein, ii. 552. Cf. AS. treow, tryw, truth, pre- 
servation of a compact.-|-i:>u. trmnu, true, faithful ; troiao, Adelity ; 
Icel. tryggr, trur, true ; D.an. tro, true ; tro, truth ; Swed. trogen, 
true ; tro, Adelity ; G. /rc«, OIIG. triuwi, true ; treue, OHG. 
triuwa, Adelity ; Goth, triggws, true ; triggwa, a covenant ; cf. 
trauan, to trow, trust, be persuaded. p. The Teut. type apiiears 
to be ^trewwoz, .vlj., ‘ lalieved in, relied uimn ;’ from Idg. V^KEU, 
to rely upon, trust in ; whence also Lith. dru-tas, firm, OPrussion 
druwis, druvti, belief, druuiit, to believe. Dor. tru-ly, tru-ism (a 
coined word); also trtt-lh, ME. trewthe, trouthe, Chaucer, C. T. 
10877 (F 563). AS. trliswbu, Kxod. xix. 5, cognate with Icel. /ryggd ; 
hence truth-ful, -ly, -ness. Also troth (doublet of truth), trow, 
trust. 

TR-UPPLE. a round underground edible fungus. (F. — L.) In 
Phillips, cd. 1 706. ‘ A dish of trufies ; ’ Jwelyn, Diary, Sept. 30, 

1644. — MF. trujle, another spelling of truffe, *a most dainty kind 
of round and russet root ; * Cot. Cf. Span, trufa, a truflle ; also a 
cheat (see Trifle). We also And F. tartoufle in the same sense; 
Ital. tartu/o, a truffle ; tartufi bianchi, white esculent roots, i. e. 
potatoes. p. The F. trujfe. Span, tnj/a, is supposed to be derived 
from L. tuber, a tulier, esculent root, a truffle (Juv.v. 1 16); the neut, 
pi. tubera would give a nom. fem. *tu/re (whence trn/e by shifting 
of r) ns in other instances; e.g. the L. fem. sing. antiphoHa ^^Gk. 
neut. pi. avriquuva. y. 'Fhal this is the right explanation (for 
which see 1 >ie7. and Schelcr ) is rendered almost certain by the Ital. 
form iartufo (also tartufda), where tar- stands for L. terree (of the 
earth), and tartu/o is from tema tulter. Florio gives Ital. tartuffo, 
tartujfbla, * a kindc of nicate, fruite, or roote of the nature of potatoes 
called /rri^es \triiffles‘i'] \ also, a kind of artichock.’ Brugmann de- 
rives Ital. ‘tufo (in tar-tufo) from an Oscan-Umbrian dialect ; i. § 413 
(8). 8. From the Ital. tnrtufola is derived (by dissimilation of 

the double t) the curious G. kartnff’el, a potato ; of which an earlier 
form was tartuffel. See further under Tuber. Doublet, trifle, q. v. 
TBULIi, a drab, worthless woman. (G.) In Shak. Antony, iii. 
6. 95; and in I.evins. ‘ The Governour [of Brill, in Holland] was 
all bedewed with drinkc. His tnds and he were all layde downe to 
sleepe;* Gascoigne. Voyage into Holland, a. n. 1572; Works, cd. 
Hazlitt, i. 391. We should expect to And it a Du. word, but it is 
German, imported, i)erhaps,by way of Holland, though not in Hex- 
ham's or Sewel’s dictionaries. — G. trolle, trulle, a trull (whence 
Walloon trnuille (Sigart), Picard trade, the same. It is a fem. form, 
allied to MDu. drol, m., ‘ a pleasant or a merrie man, or a gester,’ 
Hexham, and to l)an. trold, Swed. and Iccl. troll, a merry elf; 
see Droll. The orig. sense was merely a merry or droll companion. 
TRUMP (1), a trumpet, kind of wind instrument. (F. — G.— Slav.) 
MK trumpe, trompe, Chaucer, C. T. 676 \.\ 674) ; Rob. of Brunne, 
tr. of Longtoft, p. 30, 1 . 13. — F. trompe, ‘ a trump, or trumjiet ; * Cot. 
[Cf. Span., Port., and Prov. trompa, Ital. /rom/ia.] -OHG. trumpa, 
trumba, a trumpet (Hatzfeld). Of Slavonic origin. »()Slav. type 
^tromba (Miklosich) ; evidenced by OSlav. and Polish tra(ni)ba, with 
the former a nasal, Slovenian tromba, troba, a trumpet ; Russ, truba, 
a pipe» a tube, a trumpet. Der. trump-et, ME. trompette, Gower, 
C* A, iii. 317 ; bk. vii. 3744: from F. trompette, ‘ a trumpet,* Cot., 
dimin. of !•'. trompe ; trump-et-er, from F. trompeteur, * a trumpeter,’ 
Cot. Also trvmpet-flsh\ trumpet-tongued, Macb. i. 7. 19. And see 
trumpery. 

TRUMP (2), one of the suit of cards that takes any other suit, 
(h.— L.) Well known to be a corruption of triumph ; see I.atiincr*s 
&rmons (Parker Society), i. i, 8, 13, and Foxe’s remarks on them, 
id. vol. ii. p. xi. Triumph in Shak. Antony, iv. 14. 30, prob. means 
a trump-card ; see Nares. ■■ F. triomphe, ‘ the card-game called ruffe, 
or trump; also the ruffe or trump at it;’ Cot. .See Triumph. 
Der. trump, verb ; trump-card. 

TRUMPERY, falseh^, idle mlk, trash. (F.— L.) In Temp, 
iv. x86 ; and in Levins. Caxton has trumperye, meaning * deception ; ’ 
G^frey of Bulloignc, p. 338. The proper sense is deceit, or some- 
thing deceptive, hence imposture, &c.—F. /rom;terrV, *a craft, wile, 
fraud ; * Cot. — F . tromper, ‘ to cousen, deceive,* id. p. Liltre says 
that the orig. sense was to play on the trump or tram]i£.*t ; thence 
arose the phrase se tromper de quelqu'un, to play with any one, to 
amuse oneself at his expense ; hence the sense to beguile, cheat. 
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This seems to be the right and simple solution ; and Littrd also quotes, 
s. V. trompette (i), the [i.Sth cent.] phrase me joues tu de la trompeiek 
are you playing the trumi)et with me, i. e. are yon playing with me, 
which confirms it. See further under Trump (i). 

'j^lTMFET, the dimin. of Trump (i), q. v. 

TBUBTCATB. to cut off short. (L.) Phillips has * truncated 
pyramid or cone.’«-L. truneatus^ pp. of trunedre, to cut off, reduce to 
a trunk.— T.. truncus, a trunk, stock ; see Trunk. Der. truneat-ion, 
from F. troncation, * a truncation, trunking, mutilation, cutting off,' 
Cot ,, fro m I., acc. trunedtionem. 

THUN CHBOI9', a cudgel, short staff. (F. — L.) ME. tron- 
ehoun^ Chaucer, C. T. 2617 (A 2615), where it means the shaft of a 
broken spear; so also tronchan. King Alisaunder, 3745. — ONorth F. 
tronckon (Norm, dial.); see Moisy and Gcxlefroy; OF. tronfon; 
MF. tronson, ‘ a truncheon, or little trunk, a thick slice, luncheon, or 
piece cut off ; ’ Cot. Mod. F. tronfon. Dimin. of F. tronc, * trunck, 
stock, stemme ; ’ Cot. ; see Trunk. Der. truncheon-er^ lien. Vlll, 

TAX^NTDIiB, a wheel, anything round ; to roll. (F.'-Low G.) 
Now chiefly used only as a verb, to roll round ; the sb. occurs in 
trundle-hedf a bed running on wheels, trundle-taily a round tail of a 
dog; cf. AS. tryndyled, rounded; Voc. 152. 5. [We also find: 
‘ Trendyll, sb., tournoucr ; ' Palsgrave. ‘ I tryndell, as a boule or a 
stone dothe, Je roulle\^ id. ME. trendily sb., tretidelen, verb. 
‘ Trendyl, trocica ; ’ * Trendelyn a rownd thynge, Trocleo, volvo,* 
Prompt. Parv. ; from AS. trendel^ a circle ; see further under Trend.] 
P. The vowel is due to borrowing from MF. (Picard) trondeler^ ‘ to 
trundle,* Cot. ; Walloon trondeler, to roll (Sigart). Of I.<iw G. 
origin ; cf. Low G. trdndeln^ Toincran. trundeln, to trundle a hoop.— 
Teut. *truHd-, weak grade of a lost str. vb. *irendati-, to roll (pt. t. 
*traHd) ; whence also AS. sin-tryndti, a large round shield ; OFries. 
trtmd, round. Cf. NFrics., Swed., Dan. /rt/id, round. The ME. 
trenden^ to turn, roll, is a secondary verb from *trand, 2nd grade of 
*trendan~. See Trend. Der. frundle-hed, see quotation s. v. truckle ; 
trundle bedstead occurs in Bury Wills, cd. Tymms, p. 220, 1. ii, in a 
will dated 1649; trundle-tail, a cur, Beaum. and Fletcher, Love’s 
Cure, iii. 3. 16, according to Richardson, but Darley’s ed. has trindle- 
tail ; however, K. I.ear, iii. 6. 73. 

TRUNK (1), the stem of a tree, proboscis of an elephant, shaft of 
a column, chest for clothes. (F. — L.) * A cheste, or trunke of dene 
sylner ; * Fabyan, Chron. cap. 131, fol. Ixvii, ed. Ellis, |i. 113. ME. 
tronkCf a body without limbs ; Caxlon, Golden Legend, Saul, § 3. 
— F. tronc, *the trunckc, stock, stemme, or body of a tree; also a 
trunk, or hcndlcsse body ; also, the poor man's box in churches ’ 
[whence E. trunk — box] ; Col. — L. truncum, acc. of tnmeus, a trunk, 
stem, trunk of the body, piece cot <}(f. Spelt trancus in Lucretius, 

i. 354; cf. truncus, adj., maimed, mutilated. See Brugmann, i. § I44. 
4ii" The elephant’s trunk owes its name to an error (see below). The 
AF. trunk, a trunk of a tree, is in W’m.of Wadinglon’s Manuel, 1. 11090. 
Der. trunk~ed, having a trunk ; trunk-line ( of a railway) ; trunk-hose, 
trunk-breeches (see Nares), short wide breeches, reaching a little above 
or sometimes below the knee, and striped, meaning (T sup]x)sc) 
trunked Aose, i. e. cut short (cf. /ranilrer/— truncated, Spenser, F. Q. 

ii. 5. 4). Also truHc-ate, q. v., tnmeh-eon, q. v., trunn-ion, q. v., 
troun ce, q. v. 

TBTTnK (2), the proboscis of an elephant. (F. — G.— Slav.) In 
Holland, tr. of Pliny, bk. viii. c. 7. A luistakcn form of trump ; 
which was confused with trunk, because the latter was sometimes 
used with the notion of a (hollow) stem ora ‘ tulie,’ which was also a 
sense of trump (Palsgrave). Cf. F. irompe, ‘a trump, or trumpet; 

. . also, the snowt of on elephant,’ Cot. See Trump (1). For 
trunk, a speaking-tube, see Ben Jonson, Epicoene, i. J. Ilalliwell 
gives both trunk and trump, as me.niiing * a pen-shooter ; ’ and notes 
the com^ use of trunk to mean a trump at cards. See Trunk ( i ). 
TRUNNION, one of the stumps or round projections on each 
side of a cannon, on which it rests in the carriage. (F. — L.) In 
Phillips, ed. 1706. — F. troj^non, ‘the stock, stump, or trunk of a 
branchless tree ; * Cot. 1 )imin. of tron, ‘ a piece of anything, a 
trunk, stem,’ &c. ; Cot. This is a shortened form of tronc, due per- 
haps (as Diez suggests) to misdividing the derived word tronfon as 
tron-fOH ; in any case tron and tronc meant the same thing, as Cot- 
grave tells ns. t 'f. Ital. troncone, from tronco. .See Trunk. 
TRUSS, to pack, bind up, fasten as in a package or in bundles. 
(F.— L.— Gk.) ME./rus.sfn,p. Plowman, B. ii. 218; Ancren Hiwle, 
p. 322, 1. 6, [The sb. trusse, a package, is in the Prompt. Parv., 
p. 504.] — OF. trusser, trosser (also tourser, torser), MF. trousser, ‘ to 
trussci pack, bind or girt in ;’ Cot. The old spelling /or«cr (tourser, 
torser in Godefroy) is supposed to be due to Late L. tursus, L. thyrsus, 
a stalk. -Gk. W/mtos, a stalk, stem; see Thyrsus. Sec Korting, 
( 9606. Hence OF. tourse, a bundle, toursel, trousel, a little bundle, 
F. trmsseau. ^ The idea seems to be that of ‘ gathering stalks 


together,’ as in making up a bunch of flowers, &c. Cf. Ital. torso, 

* a stem or stalke of any herbe ; * Florio. Der. truss, sb., ME. trusse, 
as above. Also trous-ers, q. v., trouss-eau, q. v. 

TRUST, confidence, belief, credit, ground of confidence. (£.) 
ME. trust, Ancren Kiwle, p. 202, I. 7. AS. *trust, not found ; cf. 
treows-ian, to pledge oneself, trdw-ian, to trust. + OFries. trdst\ Icel. 
traust, trust, protection, firmness ; Dan. and Swed. trdst, comfort, con- 
solation.+G. trost, consolation, help, protection ; Goth, trausti, a 
covenant ; Kph. ii. 12. p. The Teut. base of the Icel. form is *traus- 
to-, formed with Idg. suffix -to- from *trau-s-, extended from *trau-, as 
seen in Goth, trau-an, to believe, to trust ; see True, Trow. Der. 
trust, verb, ME. trusten, O. Eng. Homilies, i. 213, 1. 7 ; trust-er', 
trust-ee, one who is trusted, a coined word, with the suffix -ee»Y. e 
(L. -dtus) ; trust-ful, i Hen. IV, ii. 4.434, trust-ful-ly, irust-ful-ness ; 
trust-less, Shak. Lncrecc, 2 ; trust-y, ME. tntsti, Ancren Riwle, p. 334, 
1 . 21; trust-i-ly, trust-i-ness ; trust -worthy (not in Todd’s Johnson), 
trust-worthi-ly, trust-worthi-ness. Also mis~trust, q. v., tryst, q. v. 
TRUTH, sb. ; see True. Doublet, troth. 

TRY, to test, sift, select, examine Judicially, examine experi- 
mentally ; also, to endeavour. (F.— I..) The old sense is usually 
to sift, select, pick out. ME. trien, tryen, P. Plowman, B. i. 205. 

* Tryin, tryyn, Eligo, preedigo, discemo ; * Prompt. Parv. — F. trier, 
‘ to pick, chuse, cull out from among others ; ’ Cot. Cf. Prov. triar, 
to choose, /ria, choice (Bartsch). — Late I., tritdre, to triturate; cf. 
Ital. tritare, ‘ to briir.e, to wcare, . . . also to grinde or thresh come,’ 
Florio. — L. tritus, pp. o{ terere, to rub, to thresh corn ; see Trite. 
p. Diez explains it thus : L. terere grdnum is to thresh corn ; the 
Prov. triar lo gra de la palha is to separate the corn from the stalk ; 
to which he adds other arguments. It would appear that the 
meaning passed over from the threshing of corn to the separation of 
the grain from the straw, and thence to the notion of selecting, 
culling, purifying. Cf. Ital. tritare, ‘ to crumble, grind ; to ponder, 
consider, sift, scan, examine ; ’ Baretti. To try gold is to purify it ; 
cf. * tried gold,* Mcrch. Ven. ii. 7. 53; ‘the fire seven limes fried 
this;’ id. ii. 9. 63. Der. try, sb., Timon, v. I. Ii. Also try-ing; 
trysail, a small sail tried when the wind is very high. Also tri-al, 
a coined word, spelt triall in Frith’s Works, ji. 81, col. i. 

TRYST, TRIBT, an appointment to meet, an appointed meet- 
ing. (F. — Scand.) Sec Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. A trist 
(ME. trist, trister) was an appointed station in hunting, a place where 
a man was stationed to watch. ‘ Lo, holde thee at thy triste cloos, 
and I Shal wel the deer unto thy bowe dryve;’ Chaucer, Troil. 

ii. 1534. ' To /ri5/e was he set, forlo waitc the chance;* Rob. of 
Brnnue, tr. of Langtoft, p. 94. .Spelt tryster, (jawain and Grenc 
Knight, 1712; tristre, Ancren Riwle, p. 33a. Hence the phr. to 
hold trist, to keep trist, to bide trist, to stay where placed, or to come 
to an appointed place. ‘ Halden triste,'' O. luig. Met. Horn., ed. 
Small, p. 82. — OF. triste, tristre, station to watch (in hunting), 
ambush (Godefroy) ; I.ow L. trista. Prob. of Scand. origin ; cf. Icel. 
treystaist), to trust to, rely upon ; Swed. trbsta, Dan. trSste, to tiust ; 
see Trust. Hence ME. trist, trust. ‘ Lady, in yow is all my 
tryste\^ Eil of Tolons, 550, in Kitson, Met. Romances, vol. iii. 

TBAR, a lietter spelling of Czar, q. v. 

TUB, a kind of vessel, a small cask. (O. I.ow G.) ME. tubbe, 
Chaucer, C. T. 3621. Not improbably a term introduced by Flemish 
brewers.- MDu. tohbe, dobbe,^ a tubbe ;* FIcxham; mod. Du. tobbe; 
EFries. tubbe ; Low G. tubbe, a tub, esp. a tub in which orange-trees 
are planted. ^ The G. zuber, cognate with Low G. /over, means 
a two-hnndled vessel, and is the same as OlIG. zupar,zubar; this 
is derived from zwi, later zwei, two, and the suffix -bar (as in frucht- 
bar, fruit- bearing) from OIIG. beraH,peran, to bear. Thus G. zu-fter 
= I.ow G. tS-ver, ( — two-bearing), i.e. a vessel borne or carried by 
two handles. But this throws no light on tub, since tubbe and tdver 
are a long way apart. Der. tubb-y, tub-like. 

TUBE, a piiic, long hollow cylinder. (F.— L.) In Milton, P. 

iii. 590.— !•'. tube, ‘ a conduit-i>ii)e ; ’ Cot. — L. tubum, ac& of tubus, a 
pipe, tube ; akin to tuba, a trumpet. Der. tub-ing, a length of tube ; 
tubul-ar, from L. tubul-us, dimin. of tubus; tubul-at-ed, from L. 
t ubuld tus, formed like a pipe. 

TUBER, a knob on a root, a rounded root. (L.'/ ‘ Tuber, a 
tniflle, a knot in a tree,* &c. ; PhilliiK, ed. 1617.— L. /u6er, a bump, 
swelling, tumour, knob on plants, a truffle. To be divided as tu-b-er 
(cf. L. plu-u-ia, rain, with plu-it, it rains) ; allied to tu-mSre, to 
swell ; so that tuber is lit. ‘ a swelling.* See Tumid. Brugmann, 
i. 5 413 (8). Der. tuber-cle, from F. tubercle, ‘the small rising or 
swelling of a pimple,’ Cot., from L. tuber-cu 4 um, double dimin. of 
tuber; whence tubercul-ar, tubercul-ous<,h\ tuberculeux, ‘swelling,* 
Cot. Also tuber-ous (Phillips), from F. tubereux, * swelling, bunchy,’ 
Cot., from L. tuberdsus, full of swellings ; also tuber-ose (Phillips), 
ilirectly from L. tuberdsus. Also tuberosa (Phillips), fem. of I.. 
tuberdsus, as the name of a flower ; now tuberose (often absurdly 
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prononnced as iube~rose !). Also truffle, q. v. ; trifle, q. v. ; pro-tuber- 

TUCK (i), to draw close together, fold or gather in a dress. 
(OLow G.) ME. tuhken. ‘ Tulekyn vp, or stykkyn vp, tmkkyn vp 
or stakkyn vp, Suffarcino;* Prompt. Parv. Chaucer has tuiked, i. c. 
with the frock drawn up under the girdle, C. T. 623 ; tX^o y-tukhM, 
7319 (D 1737). Not an E. word, but borrowed from abroad.-Low 
G. tukken, tokken, to pull up, draw up, tuck up; also to entice; allied 
to Low G. tuken, to ruck up, lie in folds, as a badly made garment. 
The same word as MDu. tocken, ‘ to enlise,’ Hexham ; MSwed. tocka, 
to draw towards one.+G, zueken, OHG. zuechen, to draw <ir twitch 
up, to shrug. p. Teut. base *tukk- ; intensive form from the weak 
grade (*tuh) of *teuhan-, the strongverb appearing os Goth. 

AS. /eoM, G. to draw; seeTPouoh. Allied to Tug;. The 

verb me.'ins * to draw up with a tug or twitch,* to hitch up. Der. 
tuck, ab., a fold ; tuck-er, a piece of cloth tucked in over the bosom. | 
<9* ME. trukken, in Prompt. Parv. ns above, is a Scand. word ; 
Swed. tryeka, Dan. trykke, to press, squeeze ; cf. G. drucken, 

TUCK (a), a rapier. (F. — Itsil.- G.^ ‘ Dismount thy tuck ; ’ Tw. 

Nt. iii. 4. 344. A fencing term, and, like other such terms, an Ital. 
wonl, but borrowed through French. Just as E. ticket is from F. 
estiquet or ctiquet, so /«cilr is short for itoe, occasional form of MF. 
estoe, ‘ the stock of a tree ; . . . also a rapier, or tuck ; also a thrust ;* 
Cot.— Ital. itocco, ‘ a truncheon, a tuck, a short sword Florio.— G. 
stock, a stump, stock, stick, staff ; cognate with £. Btook, q. v. 

TUCK (3), beat of drum, blow, stroke. (F.-Teut.) * Hercules 
it smyttis with a mighty touk ; ’ G. Douglas, tr. of Virgil, A^n. viii ; 
ch. iv. 119. — Picard {or Walloon) toquer, taker, ONorthF. touquer, 
to touch, strike ; variant of F. toucher, to touch ; sec below. 

TUCKER, a fuller. (F.-Tcul.) ME. iokker, lit. ‘beater;’ 
though the cloth was worked up with tl'.e feet ; P. Plowman, A. prol. 
100. — ONorth F. touquer (above). — Low G. tukken, to beat, to touch. 
.See Notes on E. I'^tym., p. 308. 

tucket, a flourish on a trumpet. (F. — Teut.) In Hen. V, 
iv. a. 35. The form answers to ONorth F. *touket, for OF. 
iourhet, a blow; given in Gorlefroy. 'I'he sense answers to that 
of Ital. toccata, a prelude to a piece of music (Torriano); Florio 
only gives toccata, ‘ a touch, a touching ; ’ but he notes tocco di cam- 
pana (lit a touch of the bell), ‘ a knock, a stroke, a knell or i>cale, 
or toulc upon the bells.’ Toccata is properly the fern, of the pp. of 
toccare, to touch ; of Teut. origin. See Touch, And compare 
Tocsin. 

TUESDAY, the third day of the week. (E.) ME. Tewesday ; 
spelt Tewhday in Wyclif’s Select Works, ed. Arnold, ii. 75, 1 . 14. 
AS. T\wes deeg, Mark, xiv. i, rubric. Lit. the day of Tiw, of which 
T^wes is the gen. case.+Iccl. Tys dagr, the day of Tyr; where Tys 
is the gen. of 'i'yr, the god of war; Dan. 7 'irsdag; Swed. Tisdag; 
G. Dienstf^, MllG. Zistag, OHG. Zies tac, the day of Ziu, god of 
war. ^ The AS. Tiw (Icel. Tyr, OIIG. Ziu) answers to the L. 
Mars as far as the sense goes ; but the name itself answers to Skt. 
diva-s, god ; allied to L. deus, and to L. /«- in Ju-piter, Gk. Zews, 
Skt. Dyaus, and means * the shining one.’ ^ A translation of L. 
dies Mortis. 

TUFA, a soft stone, usimlly calcareous. (Ital, — L.) Not from Ital. 
tufa, ' volcanic earth ; ’ liaretti. But an error for tufo, ‘ a kind of 
porous stone ; ’ id. — L. tofus, tophus. Cf. Gk. rbpot, tufa. ^ Also 
written tuff, from MF. tuf, tuff* (from Ital. tufo), ‘a kind of soft 
and brittle stone ; ’ Cotgrave. 

TUFT (i), a small cluster or knot, crest. (F. — Tent.) ‘With a 
knoppe, othir*wyse callyd a tufft ; ’ Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 36, 
in a will dated 1463. ‘ A tuft (or toft) of heres’ — a tuft of hairs; 
Chaucer, C. T. 357 (A 555). The proper form should rather be 
tuff, as in prov. E. tuff, a lock of hair (Halliwell), Lowland Sc. tuff, 
.a tuft of feathers (Jamieson). Howell has tuffs, pi. ; Famil. Letters, 
i. let. 35. Cf. W. /ia^(from K). The final t was due to confusion 
with Tuft (a), q. v. ; or it may 1 ave been excrescent. — F. touff*-, 

* to/uffe de eheveux, a tuft or lock of curled hair ; ’ Cot. [He also gives 
touffe de hois, * a hoult, a tuff of trees growing near a house ; ’ which 
was easily altered to tuft (3) below. J Of Teut. origin ; cf. Swed. 
dial, tuppa, a tuft, fringe ; Iccl. toppr, a top, tuft or lock of hair, 
horse’s crest ; MDu. top, ‘ a tuft of haire, a top,’ Hexham ; G. zopf. 
If so, tuft is a doublet of top (i). 2 . Otherwise, F. touffe may be 

from Late L. tufa, a kind of standard, perhaps a tuft ; said to be 
from AS. fuf, a tuft (see Toller). Cf. Swed. tofva, a tuft, matted 
hair; EFries. tuf-ke, a little tuft; Swed. tofs, a tuft. Perhaps alio 
MDu. tuyf, a Turkish turban (Hexham) ; called in E. a (Nates). 
Der. tuff-et, Norm. dial, touffetie, a little tuft, a bow of ribbon 
(Moi sy) ; dimin. of touffe (above). 

TUFT (a), a plantation, clump of trees. (F. — Teut) * The tuft 
of olives ; ’ Shak. As Yon Like It, iii. 5. 75. Halliwell gives : ‘ Tufl, 
a plantation.’ It seems to be the same as tuft (i) ; and is sufficiently 


explained by Cotgrave’s ‘ touffe de hois, a hoult or tuft of trees grow- 
ing near a house see Tuft (i). Perhaps sometimes confused with 
Toft, q. V. 

TUG, to pull, drag along. (Scand.) ME. tc^gen. Prompt. Parv. ; 
Ancren Kiwic, p. 424, last line but one, where it means to sport or 
dally. A verb formed from Icel. tog, MSwed. tog, a rope to pull by ; 
or, as a secondary verb, from the weak grade (*tuh, *tug) of the 
strong verb which appears as Icel. tjuga (pp. tog^nn), AS. tion, G. 
ziehen, Goth, tiuhan, to draw, whence a great number of derivatives 
have arisen. One of these derivatives, to tew, comes very near to 
tug in sense. See Tow (1). Allied to EFries. tokken, to pull, tug; 
Low G. tukken, to pull up, draw up ; cf. Low G. togg, a pull, a tug 
(Danneil). Cf. also MDu. toge, ‘ a draught of beere,’ Hexham ; G. 
zug, a pull, tug, draught; Icel. toggla, to tug. Der. tug, sb. 
Allie tl to tuck (1). 

TUITIOM', care and instruction of the young. (F.— L.) * Tuieym 
and gouernauiicc ; * .Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, b. i. c. 6; ME. 
tuicioH, Libell of Eng. Policy, 1 . 1138. — F. tuition, ‘tuition, protec- 
tion;’ Cot. — L. tuitionem, acc. of tuitio, protection; cf. tuit-us, pp. 
of tueri, to watch, protect. Der. in-tuition ‘, and see tu-tel-age, 
tu-tnr. 

TUIiEP, the name of a flower. (F. —Ital. — Turk.— Pers.) In Ben 
Jonson, Pan’s Anniversary (She]>Iien 1 ). — MF. tulippe, also tulipan, 

‘ the delicate flower called a tulipa, or tulipie, or Dalmatian Cap;’ 
Cot. So called from its likeness to a /t<r6an. — Ital. tulipa, tulipano, 
a tulip.— Turk, tulbend, vnlgar pronunciation of dulbend, a turban; 
Zenker’s Turk. 1 )ict. j). 433. — Pers. dulband, a turlxin. (See Turban 
in Yule.) See Turban. Doublet, turban. 

TUliIiE, a kind of silk ojien-work or lace. (F.) Named from 
Tulle, in the dei>artment of Correze, France; where it was first 
made (Littr^). 

TULWAR, an Indian sabre. (Hind.) From Hind, talwar, tar- 
wii r, a sword (Forbes). 

TULY, red or scarlet. (F. — L.) ‘ Off luely silk ; ’ Rich. Coer de 

Lion, 67, 1516; and sec Halliwell. — OF. tieule, of the colour of 
a tile; i.c. red (Godefroy). — ( )F. tieule, F. tuile, a tile.— L. tegula, 
a tile. See Tile. 

TUMBLE, to fall over, fall suddenly, roll over. (E.) ME. 
tumUen, Wyclif, Matt. xiv. 6, in one MS. of the later version; tom- 
blen. King Alisaunder, 2465. Frequentative form (with the usual -l- 
for -d-) of tumben or tomben ; in Trevisa, iv. 365, we have fe wenche 
fat tombed* (various reading tomblede) ; Stratmann. — AS. tumbian, to 
tumble, turn heels over head. Matt. xiv. 6; in some old pictures of 
this scene, Herodias’ daughter is represented as standing on her head. 
•4* Du. tuimelen, to tumble; MDu. tumelen (Hexham), also tommden, 
tummeleH,iA. \ G. to reel, to stagger ; OHG. turnon, 
to turn round and round, whence tumari, a tumbler, acrobat (an 
OLow G.form, acc. to Gallcc) ; Dan. tumle, Swed. tumla, to tumble, 
toss almut. The F. tomber is of Teut. origin. p. It will be ob- 
served that, contrary to Grimm’s law, the word begins with t both 
in German and English ; this points to borrowing, and suggests that 
the (L word is of Low G. origin. Der. tumble, sb. ; tumbl-er, an 
acrobat, I.. I.. L. iii. 190, which took the place of AS. tumbere ; 
‘Saltator, tumbere* Voc. 150. 20; cf. ‘Saltator, a tumbler* in a 
Nominale of the 15th century, id. 696. 35 ; also tumbl-er, a kind of 
drinking-glass, orig. without a foot, so that it could not be set down 
except (inverted) when empty. Also tumb-r-el (see Nares), spelt 
tumrell-cart in Palsgrave (for which be gives tumbreau as the F. 
equivalent), from OF. tumbrel, tumberel,\BXox tumbereau, ‘ a tnmbrell,’ 
Cot., also spelt tomberel, tomJ^eau (Cot.), lit. a tumble-caxt, or two- 
wheeled cart which could be tumbled over or upturned to deposit 
the manure with which it was usually laden ; derived from F. tomber, 
to fall, a word of Teut, origin, os above. Cf. AF. tumberel, a tum- 
brel, Stat. Rea lm, i. a 18. 

TUmiFY, to cause to swell, also to swell. (F. — L.) Spelt 
tunufy in Phillips, who also has thesb. tumefaction.^ ¥. tumefier, ‘ to 
make to swclle, or puffe up ; ’ Cot. — Late L. *tumeflcdre, for L. tume- 
faeere, to tumefy, make to swell. — L. turn*-, for iumire, to swell; 
and facere, to make ; see Tumid and Fact. Der. tumefaction, 
as if from L. *tumef actio (not used), like tumef actus, pp. of tume- 
facere, 

TUMID, inflated, bombastic. (L.) In Milton, P. L. vii. 288. 
— L. tumidus, swelling. — L. turner*, to swell. — ^^TEU, to swell, in- 
crease ; whence also Gk. rv-Krj, rv-Xor, a swelling. Cf. Skt. tu, to 
be powerful, to increase. Brugmann, i. § 413 (8). Der. tundd-ly, 
-ness. Also (from turner*) tum-our, a swelling, Milton, Samson, 
185, from F. tumeur, ‘ a tumor, swelling,’ Cot., from J.. acc. tumorem. 
And see tum-ult, tum-td-us. From the same root are tu-ber, pro- 
tuber-ant, truffle, trifle, thumb. 

TUMP, a hillock. (C.) The W. twmpi a tump, may be from E. 
But the word is prob. Celtic ; from \V. tom, Gael, and Irish tom, 
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a hillock ; allied tn Gk. rviifim, tumulus, a mound. SeeTumulus, 

Tomb. 

TUMUIiT, excitement, uproar, agitation. (F. — L.) In K. John, 
iv, 2. 247 ; tumulte in Levins. — F. tumulte, ‘ a tumult, uprore;* Cot. 
.. I.. tuvtuUum, acc. of tumultus, a restless swelling or surging up, a 
tumult. — L. tum-ere, to swell ; cf. tumulus, of which tumultus seems 
to be an extended form ; cf. Skt. tumula-m, n., tumult ; tumula-, 
adj., noisy, tumultuous. See Tumulus, Tumid. Der. tumult, 
verb, Milton, tr. of Ps. ii. 1 ; tumuli-u-ar-y, from F. tumultuaire, 

* tumultuary,’ Cot., from L. tumtdtuurius, hurried. Also ttnnult-71- 
ous. Rich. II, iv. 140, from F. tumidtueux, ‘tumultuous,* Cot., from 
J.. tumultuosus, full of tumult, which from tumultu-, decl. stem of 
tumultus, with suffix -osus ; tunudtuous-ly, -tuss. 

TUMUIiUB, a mound of earth over a grave. (L.) A late 
word ; not in Todd’s Johnson.— L. tumulus, a mound ; lit. a swelling. 
— 1 .. tum-ere, to swell ; sec Tumid. And see Tump. 

TUIf, a large cask ; see Ton. 

TUSrXl, tone, sound, melody, a mclodions air. (F. — L.— Gk.) 

* With many a tun and many a note ; ’ Gower, C. A. iii. 303 ; 
bk. viii. S30. — AF. tun, Life of Edw. Conf. p. 18 ; F. ton, ‘ a tunc, or 
sound ;* Cot. — 1.. tonum, acc. of tonus, a sound.- Gk. ruvos, a tone; 
see Tone. ^ The old word tune was afterwards re-intrmluced as 
tone, wliieh is a later form. Der. tune, verb, Two Gent. iv. 2. 25; 
tune-able, Mids. Nt. Dr. i. i. 184; lun-er, Romeo, ii. 4. 30; tune- 
ful, Spenser, Tears of the Muses, 27; tune-jul-ly; tune-less, Sjicnser, 
Sonnet 44. 

TUNGSTEN, a very heavy metal. (Swedish.) Also c.'illed 
wolfram, and scheelium (from the discoverer). ‘ From tungstate of 
lead, Schcele in 1781 obtained tungstic acid, whence the brothers 
De Luyart in 1786 obtained the metal;’ Haydn, Diet, of Dates. 

‘ The name indicates heavy stone, in consequence of the high specitic 
gravity of its Swedish ore ; ’ Kngl. Cycl. 'I'he word is Swedish. — 
Swed. tungsten, compounded of tung, heavy; and sten, a stone. 
Fcrrall and Repp’s Dan. Diet, gives the very word tungsteen, tung- 
sten, from similar Danish elements, viz. tung. heavy, and steen, 

& .Swed. sten, Dan. steen, arc ctjgnate with E. Stone. Swed. and 
an. hmg arc the same as Icel. heavy ; whence fungi, a load, 

funga, to load. CT. Lithnan. tuuku, 1 become fat, infin. tukti, 
5tlNIC, an un<ler-garment, loose frock. (L.) Introduced directly 
from the Latin, before the Norman conquest. AS. tuniee, tunece, 

* Tunica, /Mfiiee ; ’ also ‘ Tonica, /««««; ’ Voc. 151.8; 268. i.— L. 
tunica, an under-garment of the Romans, worn by lx>th sexes ; whence 
also F. tunique (Cot.). Perhaps of Semitic origin ; see Gk. x*t(wv in 
l^rellwitz. Der. tunic-le, P. I’lowman, Ii. xv. 163, from OF. tunicle 
(R(x[uefort) < L. tunicula, dimin. of tunica. Also tunic-at-ed, a 
botanical term, from L. tunicatus, jirovided with a coating; from 
Umiea in the sense of coating, membrane, or husk. 

TUNNEli, a hollow vessel for conveying liquors into bottles, 
a funnel, a jiassagc cut through a hill. (F. — C.) Formerly, when a 
chimney meant a lireplace, a tunnel often meant a chimney, or Hue. 
'Tonnell to fyll wync with, na/o/iMoyr ; ’ Palsgiave. ‘ Tannell of a 
chymney, tuyau ; ' id. Hence the sense of Hue, shaft, railway-tunnel. 
—OF. tonnel (llurguy), later tonneau, ‘a tun, or (generally) any 
great vessel, or jnece of cask for wine, &c., ns a tun, hogshead, &c., 
also a tunnell for partridgt^s ; ’ Cot. The tunnel for iiartridges was 
a long tunnel or covered ]}.*issage made of light wire, strengthened 
with hoops, into which ]iartridgcs were decoyed, and could not 
afterwards escape. Cf. prov. E. tunnel, a funnel, an arched drain ; 
OF. tontulle, with like senses (Godefroy). The word evidently 
once meant a sort of cask, t hen a hooped pi]ie or funnel, then a flue, 
shaft, &c. In the Rury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 20, we find (in 1463) 

‘ my newe hous with theiij. tunnys of chcmeiieyis ; * Mr. Tymms re- 
marks (p. 241); ‘'I'he passage of the chimney was called a tunnel 
till the beginning of the present century, and the chimm;y-shaft 
is still called a tun.' p. F. tonneau is the dimin. of F. tonne, ‘ a tun ; ’ 
Cot. Ultimately of Celtic origin ; see Ton. Cf. A F. a tun ; 
.Stat. Realm, i. 1 56 ( 1 309) ; tvnel, a tunnel (for birds), llozon, p. 1 73. 
Der. tunnel, verb; modern. 

TUNNY, the name of a fish. (F. — Prov. ~ T.. — Gk.) * A tuny 
fish, thunnus ; ' Kevins. Palsgrave gives ‘ Tonny, fyshc ’ without any 
F. equivalent. The final -y is an E. addition. — F. thon, *a tunny 
fish,’ Cot. —Prov. ton (mod. Prov. / om;i) ; sec Ilatzfeld. — L. thunnum, 
acc. of thunnus, a tunny; also spelt /Ay;inM.s. — Gk. Owvos, a tunny; 
also spelt Ovvos. Lit. ‘ the darter,’ the fish that darts about (cf. E. 
dart), Cf. Gk. 0vvuv, allied to Ovuv, to rush along. — ^DIIEU, to 
s hake, b low, rush ; sec Dust. 

TUP, a ram. (Scand.) ME. tupf>e ; Pallndius on Ilusbandrie, 
viii. 71; *Vervex, a tuppe]' Voc. 6y8. 29. Prob. a tr.an8ferred 
name; cf. Swed. and Norw. tupp, a cock, allied to Dan. top, a cock’s 
crest, Icel. toppr, a top, a crest. See Top. 

TUBBAN, a head -covering worn in the liast. (F.-Ital.- 


Turkisli.— Pers.) Spelt turhant, Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, b. xvii. rt. 10 ; 
turribant, Sjienser, F. Q. iv. ii. 28; turband, Cymb. iii. 3. 6. 
‘Nash, in his Lenten StufTe (1598) has turbanto;' F. Hall, Mod. 
English, p. 112. [Todd remarks that it is spelt tulibant in Putteii- 
ham. Art of Poesic (1589), and tulipant repeatedly in Sir T. Herbert's 
Travels. As a fact, Puttenham has tolibant. Art of Foesie, b. iii. 
c. 24 ; ed. Arber, p. 291. 'i'hese forms with / are really more correct, 
as will be seen, and answer to the occasional F. form tedopan, given 
in Cotgrave as equivalent to /tir6<2n/.]— MF. turbant (given by Cot- 
grave, s.v. tolopan), but usually turban, *a turbant, a Turkish hat;* 
Cot. — Ital. turbante, ‘a turbant,’ &c. ; Florio.- Turkish tulbend, 
vulgar pronunciation of Turkish dulbend, a turban ; a word borrowed 
from Persian ; Zenker’s Diet., p. 433, col. 3. — Pers. dullutnd, a tur- 
ban ; Rich. Diet., p. 681. Vullers, in his Etym. Pers. Diet. i. 893, 
col. 2, says that dulband seems to be of Hindustani origin ; cf. Hind. 
dtdband, a turban; Shakes])eare, Hind. Diet. p. 1059. But this 
is doubtful. See Turban in Yule. See tulip. 

TUBBABY, a right of digging turf, or a place for digging it. 
(F.— TcuL) ‘ Turbary {turbarin) is a right or interest to dig turves 
on another man’s ground;* Blount, Nomolexicon (i6gi). — OF. 
/orfcerie. Low L. /nrfenrio, the same. — OHG. *turba, older form of 
zurba, turf ; see Turf. Cf. AF. turberie. Year-books, 1304-5, p. 485. 
TUBBID, disorderetl, muddy. (L.) ‘ Lees do make the liquor 
turbide;' Bacon, Nat. Hist. $ 306. — L. turbidus, disturbed. — L. tter- 
bare, to disturb. — L. tterbn, a crowd, confused mass of people ; see 
Trouble. Dor. turbid-ly, -ness. 

TUBBINE, a hydraulic wheel, wheel driven by water. (F.— 
I..) Used in various ways. — F. turbine, a hydraulic wheel; MF. 
turbine, a whirlwind (Col.) — L. turbinem, acc. of turbo, a wheel, a 
top, a whirlwind ; cf. turbare, to disturb. 

TUBBOT, a Hat, round fish. (F. — L.) ME. turbut. Prompt. 
Parv. ; Ilavelok, 754 ; sjielt ri/rfco/e, Wright’s Voc. i. 189. — F. turbot, 
‘ the turbot-fish ; ' Cot. According to Diez, formefi with suffix -ot 
from L. turb-o, a whipping-top, a spindle, a retd ; from its rhomboidal 
shape. This is verified by two facts : ( 1 ) the L. rhombus, a circle, 
a turbot, is merely Ixirrowed from Gk. ^fifios, a top, wheel, spindle, 
having, in fact, just the same senses as L. turbo ; and (2) the Late L. 
turbo was used to mean a turbot ; thus we have : ‘ Turbut, turtur, 
turbo,’ Prompt. Parv. We also find Irish turbit, a turbot, a rhom- 
boid, Gael, turbaid, W. torhwt ; but it is a borrowed word in Celtic. 
Cf. ‘The Lozange . .Rombus. .the Turbot',' Puttenham, Arte of 
E. Poesic, bk. i i. c. 1 1 (1 a). Also AF. turbut. Liber Albus, p. 234. 

TUBBUliENT, disorderly, restless as a crowd, producing 
commotion. (F.— L.) In Hamlet, iii. 1 . 4. — F. turbulent, ' turbule.it, 
blustering; * Cot. — L. iurbulentus, full of commotion or disturbance. 
— L. turb-dre, to disturb.- 1 .. turha, a crowd of people; see 
Trouble. Der. turbulent-ly ; turbulence, Troil. v. 3. 1 J , from F. 
turbulence (which Cotgrave omits, but see Litlr^), which from 1.. 
iurbulrntia ; also turbulcnc-y, from L. turbuleutia. 

TUBEEN, the same as Terreen, q. v. 

TUBE, the surface of land matted with roots of grass, &c., sward, 
sod, pent. (E.) ME. turf, sometimes torf', pi. turues (— /*irw.s), 
Ilavelok, 939; C^h.aiicer, C. T. 10109 (!'- **.'li»)* AS. turf (dal. 
lyrDi twrf, A. S. Chron. an. 189 (Land MS.). So also: ‘Gleba, 
turff Voc. 146. 13; pi. tyrf, id. 236. i8.4>Du. turf, peat; Icel. torf, 
a tuif,so<l , peat ; Dan. t 'orv ; S%ved. torf ; OHG. zurba, turf (the mod. 
G. /or/ being borrowed from Low German). p. All from Teut. 
base *ti»P - ; and allied to Skt. darbha-,a kind of grass, Bcnfey, p. 388 ; 
so called from its being twined or matted together, from Skt. drbh, 
to string, to bind. — ^DERBII, to wind, twine, knit tog^er. Der. 
turf-y, 'I’enm. iv. O2. 

TUBGII), swollen, pompous, bombastic. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
cd. 1674. — L. turgidus, swollen, extended. — L. turgere, to swell out. 
Der. turgid-ly, -ness, turgid-i-ty. Also turg-ese-ence. Sir T. Browne, 
Vulg. ICrrors, b. ii. c. 7» part 5, formed as if from L. *turgesceHtia, 
swelling up, fr om turgescere, inceptive form of turgere. 

TUBKEY, the name of a bird. (h'. — Tatar.) ‘ Turhy-eocke, or 
cocke of India, auis ita dicta, quod ex Africa, et, ut nonnulli volunt 
a'.ii, ex India vel Arabia ad nos illata sit ; Belg. In^sche haen, Teut. 
Indianisch hun, Calekuttiseh hun, i. e. Gallina Indica seu Calecuttensis, 
Ital. gallo, o gallina ^ India, Plispan. pauon de las Indias, Gall. 
potdle dlnde,' &c.; Minsheu, ed. 1627. ‘ A turkie, or Ginnie henne, 
Belg. Jndisch hinne, Teut. Indianisch henn, Ital. gallina d^Itidia, 
Hispan. gallina Morisca,' 8cc. ; id. Turkey in Shak. means (i) the 
bird, I Hen. IV, ii. 1. 29; (2) adj. 'Purkish, Tam. Shrew, ii. 355; 
hence he also says turkey-cock, Tw. Nt. ii. 5. 36. ' Meliagridcs, 

Birdes that we call hennes of Ginnie or Turkey hennes\' Cooper’s 
Thesaurus, cd. 1565. Turkeys were 'unknown in Europe until in- 
troduced from the New World ; * see Trench, Study of Words. The 
date of their introduction was about t 530 ( Beckmann). As they were 
strange birds, they were hastily called Turkey-cocks and Turkey-hens, 
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by which it was merely meant that they were foreign ; it must be re* 
membered that Turluy was at that time a vague term, and often 
meant Tartary. ‘ Turkie, Tartaria ; ’ Levins. Similarly, the French 
called the bird pottle tTlndef whence mod. F. diniU, a turkey ; Cot- 

S ave gives : ‘ DindoTf Jtular, a turkey-cock.’ Minsheu, in his Span. 

ict., gives * gcdlina Morisca, a hen of fJuynie, gallina de India^ a 
Turkic hen;* whilst in his Eng. Diet, (as quotra above) he calls 
gdlina MorheOf the lurkey-hen ; showing that he was not iiarticnlar. 
The German Caleeutische kahuy a turkey-cock, means * a cock of 
Calicut,’ not •Calcutta;” a name extremely wide of the mark, 
ft The E. Turkey, though here used as an adj. (since turkey is short 
for turkey-eoek or turkey-hen) was also used as a sb., to denote the 
name of the country. — F. Turquie, ‘Turkic,* Cot.— F. Ture, m., 
Turque, f., ‘Turkish,’ id. -Tatar turk, orig. meaning ‘brave.’ 
[The Turkish word for Turk is *osmaali.'\ Cf. Ters. Turk, ‘ a Turk, 
comprehending likewise those numerous nations of Tartars . . . who 
claim descent from Turk, the son of Japhet. . . . Also a Scythian, 
barbarian, robber, plunderer, villain, vagabond ; ’ Richardson’s Diet., 
p. 392. Hence Ters. 7 'urki, ‘Turkish, Turk-like; ’ id. p. 393. (See 
Turkey in Y^ule.) ^ So also maize was called Turkey wheat, F. bled 
de Turq uie ; Wedgwood. Der. turq-uoise, q. v. 

TUIlMFlItlC, the root of an £. Indian plant, used as a yellow 
dye, and in curry-powder. (F.— L.— Arab.?) Spelt turmerieh in 
Phillips, cd. 1706; also in Hen Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. a 
(Perfumer). A gross corruption of the F. tanno.^Y. terre-merite, 
turmeric ; not given in Littre under terre, but under Curcuma he says 
that the root is called in commerce ‘ safran des Indcs, et curcuma, 
dite terre-mirite, quand elle est riduite en poudre.’ — L. terra merita ; 
turmeric ‘ is likewise called by the French terra merita ; Curcuma, 
hsec Gallis terra merita male dicitnr,’ seeRoyle, Antiquity of Hindoo 
Medicine, p. 87 ; (Eng. Cycl. Division Arts and .Sciences). I suppose 
it means * excellent earth ; ’ os if from L. terra, earth, and merita, 
fern, of meritus, pp. of mereri, to deserve. Rut terra merita is hardly 
Latin, and is doubtless a barbarous corruption ; perhaps of Arab. 
karkam, kurkum, saffron or curcuma (whence Span, and Port, cur- 
e uma, turmeric) ; Rich. Diet., p. n8i. 

TUIllCOIlj, excessive labour, tumult, bustle ; as a verb, to harass. 
(F. — I.. ?) ‘ The turmoyle of his mind being refrained ; ’ Udal, on St. 
John, c. 1 1 (R.). The pp. turm 6 ild occurs in Spenser, F. Q. iv. 9. 39 ; 
and turmoil-id in Shak. 2 Hen. VI, iv. 10. 18. 'At seas turmoylde 
fiue days with raging windc ; * Mirror for M.ng., Brennus, st. 9. The 
origin is somewhat doubtful ; the form is prob. corrupt, the latter 
part of the woni being perhaps due to E. moil, q. v., and the former 
p.<irt assimilated to turn. p. It has been suggested that it may have 
something to do with MF. trameul, tremouille, ‘the hopper of a 
mill,’ Cot., also called tremie, and prob so called from being in con- 
tinual movement, from L. tremere, to tremble, shake. But the old 
accent on the latter syllable suggests that tur- is a mere prefix, and 
may represent the OF. intensive prefix tra- or tres- (both from L. 
trams) ; as in OF. tres-batre, tra-batre, to beat extremely (Godefroy). 
If so, the sense is * to moil (or harass) greatly.’ Sec Moil. 
TURN, to cause to revolve, transfer, convert, whirl round, change. 
(L. — Gk.) ME. touruen, toruen, tunten; Ormulum, 169; cf. F. 
toumer, OF. torner, turner, to turn. Rut it occurs in late AS. as 
turnian, iyrnan (Toller) ; so that it was taken directly from L. 
torndre, to turn in a lathe, to turn. — L. tomus, a lathe, turner’s 
wheel.- Gk. rd/ivoy, a carpenter’s tool to draw circles with, com- 
passes, whence ro/trtveiv, to turn, work with a lathe. Allied to Gk. 
ropos, adj. piercing, rtipeiv, to pierce, L. terere, to rub. — -/TER, to 
rub, hence to bore a hole ; see Trite. Der. turn, sb., turn-er ; 
turn-er-y, from F. tournerie, ‘ a turning, turner’s work ; ’ turn-ing, 
turn-ing-point \ turn-coat. Much Ado, i. l. 125; turn-key, one who 
turns a prison-key, a warder ; turn-pike, q. v. ; tumsol, a helio- 
trope, or flower that turns with the sun, OF. torne-sol (Supp. to 
Godefroy), from L. sol, the sun ; turnspit, one who turns a spit ; 
turnstile, a stile that turns, Rutli r’s Iludibras, pt. i. c. 3, 1 . 23; 
tum-stone, a small bird that turns over stones to find food ; turn- 
table, a table that turns. Also (irom tomare) tour, tour-na-ment, 
t our-ni- quel. 

TURN]?, TURNFjP, a plant with a round root, used for food. 
(F.— L. ; and L.) The pi. tumeps is in Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
b. xviii. c. 13 ; s^jclt tumepes in Sir T. Elyot, Castcl of llclth, b. ii. 
c. 9. 1. The latter part of the word is nep or nepe. We find ‘ wild 
nepe. Cucurbits, brionia’ in Prompt. Parv. p. 528. ‘Hoc bacar, 
nepe\* Voc. 645. 17. ‘As a nepe white*— as white as a turnip; 
Destruction of Troy, 3076* This is from AS. nUp, a turnip, bor- 
rowed from L. napus, a kind of turnip. ‘ Napus, nip\ Rapa, nAp\* 
Voc. 135. 30, 37. Hence the etymological spelling should rather 
iumet than turnip, and we know that the latter part of the word 
is from Latin. Cf. Irish and Gael, neip, a turnip. 2. The former 
part of the word is less obvious ; but it is most likely F. totar in the 


sense of * wheel,’ to signify its round shape, as if it had been turned.’ 
Cotgrave gives, among the senses of tour, these : ‘ also a spinmng- 
wheel, a turn, or turner’s wheel.’ Or it might be the £. turn, used 
in a like sense ; Cotgrave also gives ; ‘ Toumoir, a turn, turning- 
wheel, or turners wheel, called a lathe or lore.* It makes but little 
difference, since F. tour is the verbal sb of toumer, to turn ; see 
Tour, ^m. Cf. Ital. tomo, ‘a tume, a turners or spinners 
wheele,’ Florio ; W. turn, a turn, also round (from E.) ; Irish 
t urnapa, a t urnip, tumoir, a turner (from E.). 

TURNPlKm, a gate set across a road to stop those liable to 
toll. (F.— L.) The name was given to the toll-gate, because it took 
the place of the old-fashioned turn-pike, which had three (or more) 
horizontal bars or pikes (sharp at one end) revolving on a central 
imst. For the difference between a tum-pike and a turnstile, see 
figs. 266, 267, in Boutell's Heraldry. Jamieson cites tum-pyk from 
Wyntoun, viii. 38. 74. The word occurs in Cotgrave, who trans- 
lates F. tour by ‘ a turn, . . . also, a turn-pike or turning-stile.' So 
also: ‘I move upon my axle like a turnpike',* Ren Jonson, Staple 
of News, iii. i (Picklock) ; see Nares. The word turn-pike was also 
used in the sense oichevau* de Frise, as in Phillips, ed. 1706. From 
Turn a nd P ike. P er, tum-pike-gate, ium-pike-road, 
TURPENTINIj, the resinous juice of the terebinth tree, &c. 
(F.— L.— Gk.) In Levins, ed. 1 570. ME. /»r6«ff/{ne, Mandeville’s 
Trav. ch. V. p. 51.— MF. turbentine, ‘turpentine;* Cot.— L. terebin- 
thus, a terebinth-tree ; whence the adj. terebintkinus, made from the 
terebinth-tree. — Gk. repefiivOtvot, made from the tree called rtpi- 
fiivBot', se e Te rebinth. Cf. Norm. dial, turbentine (Moisy). 
TURPITUDE, baseness, depravity. (F.— L.) In Shak. Troil. 
v. a. 112. — F. turpitude, ‘turpitude;* Cot.— L. turpilvdo, baseness. 
— L. turpi-, decl. stem of turpis, base ; with suffix -tudo. B. The 
T« turpis is ‘shameful ;’ cf. Skt. trap, to be embarrassed, be asnamed; 
causal, trapaya, to make ashamed ; trapd, shame. 

TURQUOISE, TURQUOI8, TURKOIBE, TURKIB, 
a precious stone. (F. — Low L.— Tatar.) In Cotgrave; also Palsgrave 
has : * Tourques, a precious stone, tourquois* Tureas, a turquoise. 
Rale’s Works, p. 007 (Parker Soc.). — F. Air^uoisf, 'a turquois, or 
Turkish stone ; Cot. Turquoise is the fem. of TStrquois, ‘Turkish,’ 
id. ; cf. MItal. Turckesa, ‘ a blue precious stone called a Turkoise ; ’ 
Florio. The sense is 7 'urkisk ; the L.ite L. turckesius is found with 
the sense of turquoise in A.D. 1347 (Ducangc). The F. Turquois 
is an adj. form, from Low L. Turctss, a Turk, which is from Tatar 
turk, a Turk ; see Turkey. 

TURRET, a small tower. (F. — L.) ME. touret, Chaucer, C. T. 
1909 (A 1911) ; toret. Prompt. Parv.- F. toureUe, ‘ a turret or small 
tower; ’ Cot. Dimin. of F. tour (OF. tor, tur), a tower. —L. turrem, 
acc. of turn’s, a tower ; see Tower. Cf. AF. turette, French Chron. 
of Ix>ndon, p. 49. Der. turret-ed. 

TURTLE (1), a turtle-dove, kind of pigeon. (L.) ME. turtle, 
Chaucer, C. T. 10013 (^ AS. turtle. ‘Turtur, turtle',* 

Voc. 132. I. — L. turtur, a turtle; with the common change from 
rto /. Hence also G. turtel-taube, a turtle-dove; Ital. tortara, tor- 
tola, a turtle. p. The L. tur-tur is of imitative origin ; due to 
a repetition of tur, imitative of the coo of a pigeon. Cf. Du. kirren, 
to coo^ 

I ^ TURTLE (2), the sea-tortoise. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. 

I This word is absolutely the same as the word above. It occurs, 
according to Richardson, in Dampier’s Voyages, an. 1687 ; see ed. 
1699, i. 395. The islands called Tortugas in Spanish were called 
Tortles in English, because turtles bred there; Eng. Garner, ed. 
Arber, v. i a i ; vii. 355, 357-8. The English sailors having a difficulty 
with the Portuguese tartaruga, a tortoise or turtle, and the Span. 
tortuga, tortoise, turtle, overcame that difficulty by substituting the 
£. turtle, with a grand disregard of the difference between the two 
creatures. The Span, and Port, names did not readily suggest the 
£. tortoise ; whereas tartaruga could easily become *tortaluga, and 
t hen ♦ /orto/ for short. See Tortoise. 

TUSH, an exclamation of impatience. (E.) Common in Shak. 
Much Ado, iii, 3. 130; &c. Holinshed (or Stanihurst) gives the 
form twisk, ' There is a . . disdainfnll interiection vsed in Irish 
called boagk, which is as much in English as twisk ; * Holinshed, 
Desc. of Ireland, c. 8 (R.). Twisk is expressive of disgust ; cf. pisk; 
also tut. Note also Low G. /mss, silence 1 Dan. tysse, to he silent ; 
tys, hush ! NFrics. tuss, hush I tiisse, tasche, to command silence. 
^ Tut. 

TUSK, a long pointed tooth. (E.) Shak. uses the pi. form 
tuskes, Venus, 617, 624. ME. tusk, tuseh, tosck ; spelt toseke. Prompt. 
Parv. ; we even find the pi. tuxes in K. Alisaunder, 6547. AS. tuse, 
almost always spelt tiut, esp. in the pL tunas, just as AS. /isc is 
often spelt fix ; here x - cs, by metathesis of se. Spelt tux, translated 
‘grinder’ by Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 95, $ 49. * C-inini, vcl 

colomelli, manaes tunas;* Voc. 157. 3i.+OFrics. tusk, tosck; EFnes. 

X X 
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i&st ; Icel. ios/rr. Perhaps the AS. form was orig. /usi (with long 
u). Hardly allied to Tooth; see Rrugmann^i. §795. Der. iust-ei/, 

TUB8I1E, to scufilc. (E.) Allied to ioude^ to disorder, frequent, 
of TouflOf q.v. Cf. Westphal. tussehif to pull about ; Dan. dial. 
tusse, to move about, to confuse. And cf. Tobb. 

TUSSOCK, a clump or tuft of growing grass. (.Scand. ?) Latimer 
has : * tussocks nor tufts ; ' see Todd’s Johnson. The suffix ~och is 
a diminutive, as in kill-ock. Cf. Swed. dial, tuss, a wisp of hay 
(Rietz) ; and cf. £. iouse. Dryden has fuzzes, i.e. tufts or knots of 
h air; tr. of I’crsitis, iv. 90. 

TUT, an exclamation of impatience. (E.) Common in Shak. 
Merry Wives, i. i. 117 ; &c. * And that he said . . Tut, tut, tut;* 
State Trials, Hen. VIII, an. 1536; Q. Anne Iloleyn (K.). Cf. F. 
trut, *an interjection importing indignation, tush, tut, fy man;* Cot. 

* Ptrol, skomcfulle word, or trut ; ’ Prompt. Parv., p. 41 5. And cf. 

Tush. 

TUTELAGE, guardianship. ’ (L. ; with F. suffix.) * The tutelaf'e 
whereof,* &c. ; Drayton, Polyolbion, song 3 ; 1 . 2 1 S. Coined with F. 
suffix -nov (<L. -aticum) from L. tutila, protection ; see Tutelar. 

TUTELAR, protecting, having in charge. (L.) * Tutelar god 
of the jdace ;* Pen Jonson, Love’s Triumph through Callipolis, In- 
troduction. »L. tulclaris, tutelar. »L. iutela, protection; allied to 
/u/or, a protector; see Tutor. Der. lutelar-y, from F. Uttelaire, 

* tutelary, garding ; ’ Cot. 

tutor, an instructor, teacher, guardian. (F. — L.) For tutaur, 
the older form. ME. tutour, P. Plowman, P. i. 56. — F. iuleur, 
' a tutor ; ' Cot. L. iuiorem, acc. of tutor, a guardian ; allied to 
I.. /tiz-MS (short for tuitus), pp. of iueri, to look after, guard ; see 
Tuition. Der. tutor, verb, L.L.I.« iv. 2. 77 ; tutorship, tutor-age, 
iutor-i-al, 

TUTTY, a collyrinm. (F. — I’ers.^ ‘ Tutie, a medicinablc stone 
or dust;* liluuut (j68l). Ml<« tutie, Lnnfrank, Cimrgic, p. 95. 
— MF. * a medicinable stone or dust, said to be the heavier 

foile of bras.se, cleaving to the upper sides and to])s of brasse-melting 
houses;* Cot. F. tutie.^Ven. tutiya, tutty; Rich. Diet. p. 461. 
Cf. Skt. tultha-m, blue vitriol (Uenfey). 

TWADDIiE, to tattle, talk unmeaningly. (E.) Formerly Zw«///r. 

* No gloasing fabil I twattle; ’ Stanyhurst, tr. of Virgil, JEn. ii ; ed. 
Arber, p. 46. ‘Vaynelye toe twattle,’ id. iEii. iv; p. 101. A col- 
lateral form of Tattle, q. v. So also twittle-twattle, sb., used by 
L’Estrange (Todd’s Johnson) ns c(]uivalcnt to tittle-tattle. Cf. * such 
fables twitled, such untrue reports twailed ; * Staniliurst, Desc. of 
Ireland, ed. 1808, p. 48. Cf. AS. twtxdding, adulation (Napier). 
Der. twaddle, sb., twetddl-er. 

TWAIN, two ; sec under Two. 

TWi^G, to sound with a sharp noise. (E.) * .Sharply twanged 
off;* Tw. Nt. iii. 4. 198. ‘ To I'wangue, rcsonare ;* Levins. ‘ To 
twang, as the string of an instrument ; * Minsheu. A collateral form 
of tang, used with the same sense; sec Tang (2), Tingle. It 
represents the ringing sound of a tense string. Der. twang, sb. 
TWEAK, to twitch, pull shaqdy, pinch. (E.) In Hamlet, ii. 2. 
601. A better form is twick; cf. j)rov. E. twick, a sudden jerk 
(Halliwcll). ME. twikken. Prompt. Parv. p. 503. AS. twiccian 
(pt. t. iwicc-ode). The Slirine, ed. Cockayne, p. 41. Besides which, 
we find AS. angel-twicca — a hook-twitcher, the name of a worm used 
as Eiit for fishing; Voc. 320. 32. Twitch is a pahitalised form of 
it ; sec Twitoh.+Low G. twikken, to tweak, nip ; G. zwicken, to 
jiinch, nip ; whence zwick, a pinch, zwick bei der Nase, tweak by the 
nose ; also G. zwacken, to pinch, to twitcli. Cf. Twinge. Der. 
tweak, sb. 

^ TWEEZERS, nippers, small pincers for pulling out hairs. (F. — 
Teut. ; with E. suffix.) * llondkerchers, rosaries, tweezers ; ’ Middle- 
ton, .Span. Gipsy, ii. i. The history of this word is remarkable ; 
it exhibits an unusual development. A tweez-er or twees-er is, pro- 
jierly, an instniment contained in a tweese, or small c.isc for instru- 
ments. And ns the tweese contained tweesers, it was also called a 
iweeser-case ; hence it is that wt find tweese and tweesrr-case used as 
synonymous terms. ‘ Tweezers, nippers or pincers, to jiull hair up by 
the roots;* Phillips, ed. 1706. ‘Then his tweezer-cases arc incom- 
parable ; you shall have one not much bigger than your finger, with 
seventeen several instruments in it, all necessary every hour of the day;’ 
Tatler, no. 142 ; March 7, 1709-10. This shows that a tweezer- 
case was a case containing a great number of small instruments, of 
which what are now specifically called iweezjers was but one. See 
another quotation under Trinket (i). B. Next, we observe 
that the proper name for such a case was a tweese, or a pair of 
tweeses ; jprobably a pair of tweeses means that the case was made 
double, folding up like a book, as some instrument cases are made 
still. ‘ Drawing a little penknife out of a pair of tweezes I then 
chanced to have about me ;’ Boyle, Works, ii. 419 (R,). <I have 


sent you by Vacandary the post, the French bever [haf] and tweeses 
you writ for; * Howell, Familiar Letters, vol. i. let. 17; May i, 1620. 

I ‘ A Surgeon's /u;eese, or box of instruments, pannard de ehintrgien ; * 
Sherwood, index to Cotgrave. O. Lastly, the word tweese is a 
! new pi. formed from twee, short for etwee, from MF. estuy (mod. F. 

I etui). ‘ Estuy, a sheath, case, or box to put things in, and more 
particularly, a case of little instruments, or sizzers, bodkin, penknife, 
&c., now commonly tearmed an ettwee;* Cdt. And again : ‘ Pen- 
naril de Chirurgien, a chirurgian’s case or ettuy ; the box wherein he 
carries his instruments ; * id. Hence twee ; * sure I have not dropt 
my twee;* Hoadly, The Suspicious Husband, A. ii. sc. 2 (1747). Here 
we see that the F. estuy was pronounced et-wee ; then the initial e 
(for es) was dropped, just as in the case of Ticket and Tuck {2) ; 
then twee became twees or tweese, probably liccause the case was 
double ; then it was called a pair of tweeses, and a particular im- 
plement in it was called a tweezer or tweezers, prob. from some con- 
fusion with the obsolete twich, tweezers ; see additions to Narcs, by 
llalliwell and Wright. The must remarkable point is the double 
.addition of the pi. form, so that twee-s-es is from twee ; this can be 
explained by the common use of the plural for certain implements, 
such nssAM«, scissors, pliers, snuffers, tongs, scales, nippers, pincers, &c. 
So far, the history of the word is quite cle.ar, and fully known. D. The 
etymology of OF. estuy or estui is difficult ; it is the same as Span. 
estuche, a scissors-casc, also scissors (note this change of sense), Port. 
estojo, a case, a tweezer-case, Low Lat. edugium, a case, box, oc- 
curring A.l). 1231 (Ducaiigc). We also find MItal. stuccio, stucchio, 
‘ a little pocket -cace with cisors, pen -knives, and such trifles in them,’ 
(sic) Florio ; whence (with prefix a- <1.. ad) Ttal. astuccio, a small 
liox, case, sheath. The form stucchio does not seem to have been 
1 observed taifore ; pcrhajis it heljis the etymology, jirojiosed by Diez, 
from MUG. stiicke, OllG. siucha, a cuff, a muff (piov. G. stauche, 
a short and narrow muff).+Iccl. stiika, a sleeve. If so, the orig. 
cuise fur small instruments was a muff, or a cuff, or a part of the 
sleeve. Kdrting, § 9128. 

TWELVE, two and ten. (E.") ME. iwel/; whence also twelf-e, 
twel-ue ( ■--/u/c/-vc),a pi. form and dissyllabic. It was not uncommon 
to use numerals in the pi. form of adjectives; cf. E. rfwe (“/'-vi"), 
from AS. /i/. * Twelve winter twelve years, I’lowman, B. v. 
196, where two MSS. have twrlf. We have, in the Ormulum, the 
form twellf, 11069; but also / k»c///-c (dissyllabic), 537. AS.twelf, 
also iwelfe, Grein, ii. ssfi.+OFris. twelef, twilif, iwelf, tolef; Du. 
twaalf; Icel. trdf ; Dan. tolv\ Swed. tolf; G. zwblf; OlIG. zwelif; 

I Goth, twalif. fi. All from the Tout, type twalif, as in Gothic. 

I Here two- is two ; set* Two. 'riic suffix -lif is the Teut. cquiva’.ent 
^but from .another root leip, to stick, remain, leave) to the Lithuan. 
-lika occurring in dwy-lika, twelve. The Lithuan. -lika is due to 
the adj. li'kas, signifying ‘what is over,’ or 'remaining over; ’sec 
Npsselmann, p. 365. In fact, the phr. antras leka^, lit. ‘ second one 
over,* is used as an ordinal, meaning ‘twelfth.’ J.A'a is from l.itli. 
Uk-ti, to le.ave, allied to L. linquere. See Eleven. Brugmann, 
ii. § 175. Dor. twelf-th, used instead of twelft (ME. twelfte, A.S. 
twelfla, Grein, ii. 556) by .malogy with seven-th, eigh-th, nin-th, &c. ; 
heiiec twelfth-day, twelfth-night (often called twelfday, twelfnight, as 
in Shakesjieare’s ])lay of ‘ Twrlf e NiglU ’) ; twelve-month, ME. twelf- 
monthe, P. Plowman, C. vii. 80. 

TWENTY, twice ten. (E.) ME. twenty, Chaucer, C. T. 
17118(11 169). Afty. twentig, Grein, ii. 357. Prob. for iwen-tig^ 
twegen-tig; from AS. twegen, twain, and the suffix -tig, cognate 
with Goth, tigjus, Gk. btnas, a decade, a collection of ten things ; 

; allied to E. ten, Goth, taihun, Gk. Sfica. See Two and Ten.^Du. 
iwintig; Icel. tuttugu ; Goth, twaitigjus, Luke, xiv. 31 ; G. zwanzig, 
MHG. zweinzic, OllCr. vteinzuc. All similarly formed. p. >So 
also 1.. ui-ginii, twenty ; from mi- (for *dui, twice, related to duo, 
two), and -ginti (for *-centi, .short for deceriZi, tenth, from decern, tcix); 
whence F. vingt, tw'enty, &c. Der. twenti-eth, AS. twentigoda, 
Exod. xii. 18. 

TWTBILL, TWYBILL, a two-edged bill or mattock. (E ) 
.Still in use provmcially ; sec llalliwell. In Bccon’s Works, ii. 449: 
Parker Society. ME. twibil ; spelt twyhyl. Prompt. Parv. AS. 
tu'ibille or twibill. * Bipenni.s, twibille, vel stdn-ax [stone-axej ; Fal- 
castnim, bill;* Voc. 14 1. 27, 28. Also: ‘ Bipinnis, twibill;* 
id. 361. 6.»AS. twi‘, double; and bill, a bill. See Twice and 
Bill. 

TWICE, two times. (E.) For ME. twies or tuiyi’s, formerly 
dissyllabic ; the word has been reduced to a single syllabic, and the 
final -ce is a mere orthographical device for representing the fact that 
the final s was voiceless, and not sounded .as z. * He twyes wan 
Jerusalem the citee;’ Chaucer, C. T. 14153 (H 3337). AS. twiges; 
A. S. Chron. an. 1120 (I.Aud MS.). This is a genitive form, 
genitives being often used adverbially ; the more common AS. word 
is tuwa, Luke, xviii. 12, older form twiwa, twice, iElfred, tr. of 
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Orosius, b. v. c. 2. $ 7. Both twi-ges and twi-wa are from the base 
twi-f donble, only used as a prefix, answering to Icel. tvi-, L. 6i- (for 
*duis)f Gk. St-, Skt. tivi-, and allied to iwa, two; see Two. Cf. 
prov. E. iuti-bill, a mattock (above), twi-f allow, to till ground a 
s econd tim e ; and see Twilight. 

TWEDDIiB, to twirl idly. (Scand.) As in the phr. ‘ to iwidtUt 
one’s thumbs.' From Norw. tvidla, variant of tvilla, to mix up by 
stirring round ; and tvilla is a mere variant of tvirla, with the same 
sense ; see Aasen and Boss. See Twirl. (Prob. ivir-la>tvil-la'^ 
*tvil-da or tvid-la.) Cf. mod. Icel. kalla, to call ; jironounced 
(kad-la). 

TWIG (i), a tliin branch, small shoot of a tree. (E.) ME. Iwtg, 
spelt tuyg in Ayenbite of Inwyl, p. 22, 1 . 5; pi. twigges, Chaucer, 
Personcs Tale, De Suiierbia (I 390). AS. twig, pi. twigu, a twig; 
Northumb. iwigge, pi. twiggn, John, xv. 5.+ Westphalian twich, 
twiehi Du. twijg; G. zweig, p. From the AS. base twi-, double, 
because orig. applied to the fork of a branch, or the place where a 
small shoot branches off from a larger one. In fact twi-g is cognate 
with Skt. dvi-ka-, * consisting of two,’ (ik. Siaaos, double, twofold. 
Brugmann, ii. $ 166. A similar explanation applies to ME. twist, 
often used in the sense of twig or spray, as in Chaucer, C. T. 10223 
(E 2349). forked branch ; and sec Twilight, 

Twice, Twist, Two. 

TWIG (2), to comprehend. (E.) Orig. to observe, mark, take 
note of; as in ‘ Now twig him ; now mind him ; * Foote, Mayor of 
Garratt (1763), ii. 2. Cf. prov. E. twig, a glance; twig, to pull 
quickly ; twick, to twitch ; twitch, to snatch, pinch, also to hold 
light, to nip. See E. D. D. p. Otherwise, twig may be from 
the Irish Itiie-i*^ I understand, discern ; Stokes-Fick, p. 50. 
TWIIiIGHT, the faint light after sunset or Ijefore sunrise. (E.) 
ME. twilight, spelt twyelyghte in Prompt. Parv. The AS. twi-, pre- 
fix, means ' double,' like Icel. tvi-, Du. twe*-, G.zwie- ; but it is here 
used rather in the sense of * doubtful ' or ‘ half.’ The ideas of doable 
and half are liable to confusion ; cf. AS. twio, doubt, from the 
hovering between two opinions ; see Doubt and Setween . p. Pre- 

cisely the same confusion appears in German ; wc there find zwie/ach, 
double, zwielicht, twilight, zwiesel, a branch dividing into two ends, 
zwittracht, discord, all with the prt’flx zwie-^AH. tun-. The prefix 
is related to Two; cf. Twice, uMitrig. And see Iiight. Byway 
of further illustration, 1 find M Du. tweelieht, twylkht, ‘twilight,’ Ilex- 
ham ; cf. Du. twee, two, tweeduhhel, twice donble, &c. Also Low G. 
twe-leckt; AS. twenue-leoht, twilight, Voc. 175. 34. But this last 
would only give a mud. E. form tweenlight, and docs not account for 
the form twilight. 

TWTIjIi, an appearance of diagonal lines in textile fabrics pro- 
duced by causing the welt-threads to pass over one and under two 
warp-threads, instead of over one and under one. (E.) Added by 
Todd to Johnson ; Lowland Sc. tweel, tweil, tweal (Jamieson). *Dc 
i. inappa mcnsali de twill,' York Wills, iii. 14 (1400) ; * jianno vocato 
twylled^ id. iii. 71 (1423^ The form is very old, and has reference 
to a peculiar mcthoil of doubling the warp-threads, or taking two 
of them together. From AS, twilie (Toller), OLowG. tunli, adj., 
woven with double thrc.'id, twill (Gall^e). Cognate with G. zwillich, 
‘ticking,’ MUG. zwilich, zwilck, OllG. zwi-lih, 'two-threaded;' a 
word suggested by 1.. hilix, two-threaded, from bi-, double, and 
licium, a thread. Sec EFries. twillen, to double, in Koolman. 
Formed, like twig, twine, twist, from the Teut. base twi-, double, 
appearing in AS. twi-, Du. twee-, G. zwie-, all allied to TWo, q.v. 
\Ve also find: ‘ Trilicis, |)rylen hnegel,' i.e. a garment woven with 
three threads, corresponding to an E. form * thrill ; Voc. 151. 34. 
And see Twilight, Twice. Der. twill, verb. 49* Twilled in 
Temp. iv. 64, is yet unexplained. Ray tells ns that North E. twill 
means a spool, and is a corruption of quill (see K D. D.). I doubt 
it as regards this passage; the Swed. dial, tvill is to turn round 
like a spindle, to become entangled, as thread (Rietz) ; Norweg. 
tvilla is to stir milk round and round, also to twist into knots, as a 
thread ; tvilla, sb., is a twist or knot in a thread. And the Norw. 
verb tvilla is merely an assimilated form of Norw. tvirla, to twirl, 
to turn round ; like prov. 1 C. twell, to turn a spadeful over (E. D. D,). 
I explain plotted as ‘dug out,' and twilled as ‘turned over; ' said of 
excavated trenches with sloping sides, on which the mud is laid. 
See the context. Halliwell gives twilly, to turn reversedly. 

TWUT, one of two born at a birth. (E.) ME. twin, adj., 
donble. ‘losep gaf ilc here twinne scrud'- Joseph gave each of 
them donble raiment, ‘ changes of raiment,' cf. Gen. xlv. 22. ‘ ^iss 
twinne seoll]>e ’ >= this double blessing, Ormulum, 8769. AS. ge- 
twinn-as, pL, twins (Bosworth) ; ‘ bini, getwinne ; ' iElfric’s Grammar, 
ed. Zupitza, p. 13, 1. 14; ‘ gemellus, ge/wm ; ' Corpus Gloss., 12. 
4* Icel. tvinnr, tvennr, two and two, twin, in i)airs; cf. tvinna, to 
twine, twist two together. We also find Dan. tvilling, Swed. tvilUng, 
a twin, ])erhap8 for *tvMiHg, by assimilation ; cf. ME. twinling. 


Bavar. zwin-ling, G. zwil-ling, a twin. Due to AS. twi-, double ; see 
Twiblll. 4* Lithuan. dwyni, twins, sing, dwynys; from two. 
The M seems to give a collective force, as in Goth, tweihtuu, two 
apiece, Luke, ix. 3 ; L. bint, two at a time. Hence tunn, by two at 
a ti me, orig . an adj., ns above. Der. twin, verb, Wint. Tale, i. 2. 67. 

TWIND, to double or twist together ; as sb., a twisted thread. 
(E.) ME. twinen, to twine ; pp. twyned, P. Plowman, B. xvii. 204. 
In Layamon, 14220, the later text has ‘ a twined Jnred,' where the 
earlier text has ‘ a twines J»rced *s»a thread of twine. The supposed 
AS. twinan is unauthorised, but the verb w'as early coined from the 
sb. twin, a twisted thread, curiously used to translate L. iysso in 
Luke, xvi. 19 (as if from L. his, twice).4-Dn. twijn, twine, twist, 
whence twijnen, to twine ; Icel. tvinni, twine, whence tvinna, to twine ; 
Dan. tvinde (for *tviHne), to twine ; Swed. tvinntrad, twine-thread, 
tvinna, to twine ; also Du. tweern, twine, G. zwirn. p. All from 
Tent. ty;)c *twis-no-^*twiz-no-, donble ; the iz becomes i in AS. twin, 
Du. twi/n ; the zn becomes nn in Icel. and Swed. ; and the z becomes 
r in Du. and G. The base *iwis- occurs in Goth, twis-, prefix, and 
in E. twis-t; cf. L. bis (for *dwis), Gk. Sis, Ski. dvk, twice. Brug- 
mann, i. S 903 (c, note 2). 

TWINGE, to affect with a sudden, sharp pain, to nip. (E.) ME. 
twengen, weak vb. (ng^^nj), to twinge, tweak; Owl and Night., 156. 
Cf. ‘ Whil pat twinges me the foe' ~ while the foe afflicts me ; E. Eng. 
Psalter, eel. Stevenson, Ps. xli. 10. Causal of ME. twingen, str. vb. ; 

‘ I am meked and twungen smert,’ id. Ps. xxxvii. 9. AS. twengan, 
weak vb. (Toller) ; for earlier causal of *pivingan, whence 

the derived word Thong. For change of thw- to tw-, cf. twirl 
below', q. v. It is preserved in OFriesic thwinga, also twinga, dunnga, 
to constrain, pt. t. twang, twang, pp. <iaungm.+OSax. thwingan, in 
the pp. bithwungan, oppressed ; Dan. tvinge, to force, compel, con- 
strain; Swed. tvingn, to force, bridle, restrain, compel; Ictl. /n/inga, 
to oppress; Du. dwingen, to constrain, pt. t. dwong,y^.getlwongeHi 
G. zwingen, pt. t. zwang, pp. gezwungen. p. All from the Teut. 
type *]mengan- (pt. t. *Jmang'), to constrain, compel ; whence also the 
secondary verbs np]>caring in G. zwdngen, to press tightly, constrain, 
and ME. twengen, to i>ress tightly, tweak, or twinge (,as above), and 
in the Life of St. Dnnstan, 1 . 81 : ‘he tuengdc and schok hir bi ))c 
nose 'bt he twinged and shook her by the nose. Spec, of English, ed. 
Monis and Skeat, p. 22. The mod. E. twinge answers rather to this 
secondary or causal form than to the strong verb ; just as in the case 
of swinge, due to the strong verb swing. y. Cf. Lithuan. twenkti, 
to be hut, to smart ; twankas, sultry. (^TVVENK). Der. twinge, 
s b. Als o thong, q. v. 

TWINEZliE, to shine with a quivering light. ME. twinklen. 
Chancer, C. T. 269 (A 267). A.S. twinelian, to twinkle, shine faintly, 
iElfred, tr. of Boethius, c. xxxv. § 3 ; b. iii. pr. 1 2. Twinkle is a fre- 
quentative from a Unm twink, ap;)caring in ME. twinken, to blink, 
wink ; Prompt. Part'., ]). 505. And again, twink is a nasalised form 
of AS. twiccan, to twitch ; see Tweak, Twitch. The sense is to 
keep on twitching or quivering, hence to twinkle. 4* Bavar. zwinkern, 
frcqnent'itive of zwinken, to blink. Der. twinkle, sb.; twinkl-er. 
Also twinkl-ing, sb., a twitch or wink with the eye, ME. twinkeling ; 
* And in the twinkeling of a luke' [look, glancej, Gower, C. A. i. 144, 
bk. i. 3033 ; this is from ME. twinkelen in the sense to wink, as : ‘he 
twincUp with the ejen ’ >■- he winks with the eyes, Wvclif, Prov. vi. 1 3 
(ea rlier v e rsion ) ; see twink, sb., a twinkling, in Shak. Temp. iv. 43. 
TWINTER, a beast two winters old. (E.) ‘ Five twinteris 

britnit he ; ' G. Douglas, tr. of Virgil, bk. v. ch. ii. 105. AS. twi- 
wintre, adj., of two years.— AS. twi-, double (see Tvrtbill) ; and 
winter, a winter, a year. 

TWIRE, to ))eep out. (E.) In .Shak. Son. 28. Recorded in the 
cognate Bavarian zwiren, zwieren, to peep out (Schmeller) ; MUG. 
zwieren, to ]M;e]> out (Schade). Not in Chaucer, as Nares asserts ; 
but known in prov. E. ^L. D. D.). 

TWIRIi, to whirl, turn round rapidly. (Scand.) Twirl stands for 
thwirl, as twinge (q. v.) for thwinge. ‘ Leave twirling of your hat ; ’ 
Beaum. and Fletcher, Rule a Wife, Act ii. sc. 3 (Altea) ; twyrle, 
Fitzherbert, Husb., { 55, 1 . 1.— Norw. tvirla, to twirl (Ross). 
Twir-l is a frequentative form, from Teut. *pwer-an-, AS. Pwer-an, 
to agitate, turn ; it means * to keep on turning,' and is used of rather 
violent motion. The AS./weran only oecurs in the dpweran, to stir 
round, to chum, and ge-pweran, to chum (Toller). We have also 
the derived sb. hwiril, supposed to me.'in the handle of a churn, 
which was steadily turned round. We find : ‘ Lac, nuole [milk] ; Lac 
coagolatum, molten [curdled milk] ; Vcrberatnrium,^i0iri7 ; Cascum, 
eyse [cheese],* &c. ; Voc. 280. 27-33. Slight as these traces are, they 
are made quite certain by the cognate woids ; it may be necessary to 
observe that, in AS. pwir-il, the final -il denotes the implement, and 
is an agential suffix, distinct from the frequentative -I in twirl. Cf. Du. 
dwarlen, to whirl; whence dwarlwind, a whirlwind (the Du. rf==A^ 
J>). That the I is frequentative, appears at once from the Low G. 
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dweerwittdf a whirlwinc], as well as from MHG. diver(t)n, OHG. 
dweran, twtran, stroni; verb, to turn round swiftly, to .whirl, to mix 
np. From the Teut. type *thwtran-, to stir round (pt. t. *thwar) ; 
whence also Iccl. /vara, Norw. ivare, AS. Jnvilre, OHG. ihwiril, 
MUG. twirl, G. quirl, a stirring-stick. Note also EFries. dwireln, 
dwirlen, to twirl, dwarrel, a whirl, from dwertn, to turn. From Idg. 
^rWER, whence also Gk. rop-vmj, L. /rua, a stirrer. See 
Trowe L 

TWIST, to twine together, wreathe, turn forcibly. (E.) ME. 
twisten, Chaucer, C. T. 10880 (F 566) ; O. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, 
ii. 313. Not found in AS., but regularly iormed from a sb. twist, a 
rope, occurring in the comp, mast-twist, a stay, a rope used to stay 
a mast. * i’arastates, mast-twist,* Voc. 182. 8; one sense of Gk. 
wapaarnrijs is a stay. Again, twis-t is formed, with suffix from 
AS. *twis-, double, explained under Twine. The suffix -t is the very 
common Idg. suffix -to-. We should also notice MK twist, a twig, 
i. e. forked branch, branch dividing into two ; sec under Twig.'f'Uu. 
twisten, to quarrel ; from twist, a quarrel. This is the same form, but 
used in quite a different sense, from the notion of turn persons con- 
tending ; cf. Du. tweespalt, discord, tweedragt, discord, iweestrijd, a 
duel ; Dan. tviste, to strive, Irom tvist, strife ; the Dan. tvist also 
means a twist ; .Swed. tvisla, to strive, from tvist, strife ; G. zwist, a 
twist, also discord, whence zwhiig, discordant. And cf. Icel. ivistr, 
the two or * deuce’ in card-playing. Dor. twist, sb. (really an older 
word, as appears above) ; twist-er. Cf. obsol. twiss-el, a double 
fruit (Ny es), from AS. twisel, double. 

TWIT, to remind of a fault, reproach. (E.) For twite ; the 1 was 
certainly once long, which accounts for the extraordinary form twight 
(miswritten for twite, like ilelight for delUe) in Spenser, F. Q. 
V. 6. 1 2, where it limes with light and plight. Palsgrave has the 
queer spelling twkyte, prob. a misprint for twyte, as it occurs im- 
mediately before twyne and under the heading ‘ T before W : 1 
twhyte one, I caste hym in the tethc or in the nose, luy reproche ; 
this ternie is also northren.’ The orig. length of the vowel leaves no 
doubt that twite is due to ME. atwUen, to twit, reproach, by loss of 
initial a ; this verb is used in much the same way as the mod. V). 
word, and was once common ; .Stratmann gives more than 1 a ex- 
amples. ‘ Imputo, to a-twyte ; ’ Voc. 589. 1 7. Sjwlt aitwyte, Ayen- 
bite of Inwyt, p. 198, 1. 16 ; whence atuytinges, twittings, reproaches, 
id. p. 194, 1. 6. atwytede hym’* that twitted him, Rob. of 

Glouc. p. 33, 1. 782. AS. atwltan, to Xwii, repro.icli ; see Sweet, 
AS. Reader, and Grein. [We also find AS. ed-wltan with the same 
sense, but the prefix differs.] — AS. at, at, prep, often used as a pre- 
fix; and union, to blame, the more orig. sense being to liehold, 
observe, hence to observe what is wrong, take notice of what is amiss ; 
Grein, ii. 724. For the prefix, see At. The AS. wUan is cognate 
with Goth.fiief//an, occurring in idweitjan, to reproach (* AS.«<fwt/an), 
and vofairweitjan, to observe intently. AS. wltan, Goth. w«t(/an, are 
allied to AS. and (ioth. wiian, to know, and to 1« uid-ere, to see.— 
4^W£1D, to sec ; see Wit and Vision. Cf. Du. wijten, to reproach, 
p. ver-w eisen. 

TWITCH, to pluck, snatch, move suddenly. (E.) ME. twUchen, 
a |>alatalised form of twikken, to tweak. * Twikkyn, twychyn, or suta- 
what drawyn, Tractulo;’ Prompt. Parv. We find also the comp, 
verb io-twicchen, to jmll to pieces, O. Eng. Homilies,!. 53, 1. 4; with 
the pt. t. to-twijte, spelt to-lwidt. Will, of I’alerne, 2097. Similarly 
the simple verb twicchen makes the pt. 1. twijte, and pp. twijt. This 
explains /w/gA/— twitched, pulled, Chaucer, C. T. 7145 (D 1563). 
For the form, cf. AS. angel-twicee, prov. E.nng/e/u/i/rA, an earth-worm 
(for fishi ng). See Tweak. Der. twitch, sb. ; twitek-er, 
TWITTEB, to chirp ns a bird, to feel a slight trembling of the 
nerves. (E.). ME. twiteren ; whence * Jiilke brid . , iwitereth* =~t\isit 
bird twitters. Chancer, tr. of Boethius, b. iii. met. 2, 1. ai. Twitter 
is a frequentative from a base twit, and means ‘ to keep on saying 
twit ; ’ and twit is a lighter or weakened form of twat, appearing in 
the old word twatt-le, now twaddle ; see Twaddle. Again, twatUlle 
is related to tattle ; and as twitter : twattle : ; titter : tattle. All these 
words are of imitative origin.^’G. zwitschem, to twitter; Bavar. 
xwitzerti. And cf. Du. kwetteren, to twitter, warble, chatter; Dan. 
kvidre, Swed. qvittra, to chirp, twitter. Der. twitter, sb. CiT The 
sense of trembling may follow from that of tremulous sound ; but a 
twitter of the nerves may be due to the influence of ME. twikken, to 
tweak or twitc h. 

TWO, TWAIN, one and one. (E.) The difference between two 
and twain is one of gender only, as appears from the AS. forms. 
Twain is nuM., whilst two is fern, and neuter ; but this distinction 
was early disregarded. ME. tweien, tweije, twein, tweie, twei, twey, 
dec. ; also twa, two, in which the w was iironounced ; the pronuncia- 
tion of two OB too being of rather late date. < Us tweyne ’ * us twain, 
us two, Chaucer, C, T. 1136 (A 1134). * Sustren /wo sisters two, 
id. loai (A 1019). Our poets seem to use twain .and two iudiffer- 


oitly. AS. twegen, masc. nom. and acc. ; tudi, fem. nom. and acc. ; 
twa, tu, neut. nom. and acc. ; twegra, gen. (all genders) ; twdm, dat. 
(all genders). The neut. tu already mows an occasional loss of w ; 
and even in AS. turn was used instead of twegen when nouns of 
different genders were conjoined ; see Grein, ii. 556. ^Du. iwee\ Iccl. 
tveir, acc. tva, tvo ; Dan. to ; Norw. tvo ; Swed. tvA, tu ; Goth. Iwai, 
masc., twos, fem., twa, neut. ; gen. twaddje, dat. tweum ; acc. twan'i, 
tivos, twa ; G. zwei ; also zween, only in the masc. gender ; also zwu, 
fem. (rare) ; OHG. zwene, zwa, zwo, zwei.^lrish da ; Gael, da, do ; 
W. dau, dwy ; Russ, dva ; Lithuan. du,m., dwi, f. ; L. duo (whence F. 
deux, Ital. due. Span, dos. Port, dous, E. deuce) ; Gk. Svo ; Skt. dviiu, 
dva. p. All from the Idg. type *dwo-, *dtnvo-; Brugmann, ii. 
§ 166. y. In composition, we find, as a prefix, AS. twi- (£. twi- 
in twi-ee, twi-ligkt), Icel. /wi-, Du. twee-, Dan. and Swed. tve-, O. 
zwie-, !• bi- (for *dui-), Gk. 8»- (for Skt. dvi-, dva- ; also E. 

twis- (L. his), as in twis-t ; see TWine. Der. two-edged; two-fold, a 
modern substitution fur ME. twi/old. Early Eng. Psalter, cd. Steven- 
son, Ps. cviii. 29. AS. iwi/eald, spelt twig/eald in Gen. xliii. 15, so 
that twofold should rather be twy-fold. Also a-ttoo, ME. a two, 
Chaucer, C. T. 3569, AS. on tn, Grein, ii. 556, so that the prefix a- 
on ; see A- (a). Also twain (as above), twe-lve, twen-ty, twi-hill, twi- 
re, twi-ligkt, twill, twig, twin, twine, twist; hi-, prefix; bis-, prefix, in 
bissextile ; di-, prefix, dia-, prefix, dis-, prefix. Also deuce (1). 
TVBAIiT, the ‘prince ot cats.’ (AF.— Low G.) See Shak. 
Romeo, iii. 1.80. — AF. Tebalt, 7>2»aMd.—OSnx. TAiod-ba/d, Theobald. 
— C)S ax. thio d, ^le ople, bald, bold. See Tibert. 

TVMFANuM, the hollow part of the ear, &c. (L.— Gk.) In 
Phillips, ed. 1706. [He also gives: ‘ Tympan, the drum of the ear, 
a frame lielonging to a printing-press covered with parchment. . . . 
pannel of a door,’ &c. ; this is from F. tympan, ‘ a timpan, or tim- 
brell, .also a taber; . . also, a printer’s timpano,’ &c. ; Cot.]— J.» 
tympanum, a drum ; area of a ])ediment (in architecture) ; panel of a 
door. — Gk. rvfiiravov, a drum, roller, area of a jiediment, panel of a 
door. Formed with inserted n from the rarer rvvavov, a drum. — 
Gk. rvv-, base of rvvrtiv, to strike, bent, beat a drum ; see Type. 
And si*e Timbrel. Der. tympan-y, a flatulent distension of the 
belly, Drydeii, Mac-Flecknoe, 194, from Gk. rv/ivavlas, a kind uf 
drojsy in which the belly is stretched tight like a drum ; the F. form 
iympanie is given in Sherwood’s index to C'otgrave ; Palsgrave has E. 
tym pan . 

TYPN, a mark or figure, emblem, model, a raised letter in 
printing. (F.— T^. — Gk.) In Shak. Rich. HI, iv. 4. 244; and in 
Spenser, F. Q. Introd. to b. i. st. 4. — F. type, a type ; in Sherwr od's 
index to Cotgrave. — L. typum, acc. uf typus, a figure, image, ty}ie.— 
Gk. Tvvos, a blow, the mark of a blow, stamp, impress, mark, mould, 
outline, sketch, figure, type, character of a disease. — Gk. rmt-, base 
of rvvreiv, to strike, beat. Allied to .Skt. tup, tump, to hurt ; and to 
Gk. aTWff-eht^fty, to strike. (^STEU). p. We also find Skt. tud, 
L. tumlere (pt. t. tu-tud-i), to strike. These are from a base *steud-, 
to strike ; whence Goth, stautan, to strike. Cf. Brugmann, i. $ 81 S 
(2). Dor. typ-ic, from Gk. twikos, typical, figurative ; typ-ic-ul, 
iyp-ic-al-ly ; typi-fy, a coined word, .Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. 
c* 5 t ; typefounder, type-metal ; also typo-^apky, orig. in the 
sense of ‘ figurative description,’ Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. i. c. S. 
§ 15, where the suffix is from Gk. ypapsiv, to write ; typo-grapk-ic, 
t ypn-gra ph-ie-al, -ly ; typo-grapk-cr. And see tympanum, thump. 
TYPHOON, a violent whirlwind or hurricane. (Arab. — Gk.) 
[The word has been claimed as Ciitnese, from the Chinese ta, ‘ great,’ 
and fang (Cantonese fung), ‘wind; ’ ns if ‘mat wind.’ But this 
seems to be a late mystification, and unhistoncal.] In old authors, 
the forms are tuffon, tuffoon, iiphan, &c. SjXilt tauffon, and ex])lained 
os ‘ an extraordinary storme at sea ; * Hakluyt, Voy., ii. J . 239 ; 
tuffoons, pi., W. Dampier, New Voyage (1699), ii. 1. 3.S. (Sec 
Typhoon in Yule). — Arab, tujan, a hurricane, storm: Rich. Diet., 
p. 466. — Gk. Twpijr, better rvtfiu/s, a whirlwind. Allied to rmpoi, 
sm oke, cl oud ; see Typhus. 

TYPHITS, a kind of continued fever. (L.-Gk.) Added liy 
Todd to Johnson. Todd s.iys it is * one of the modem names given 
to low fever.’— L. typhus; a Latinised form from the Gk. — Gk. 
rwpos, smoke, cloud, mist, stupor, esp. stupor arising from fever ; so 
that ‘ typhus fever’ * stupor-fever.— Gk. rmftetr, to raise a smoke, to 
smoke. Allied to 0v-ia6s, vigour, courage, $v-*tv, to rush along ; from 
i^DIIEU, to blow, fan a flame, shake; see Pume. Der. typhous, 
adj. ; typko-id, resembling typhus, from Gk. rvtpo-, for rinpos, and 
resemblance, from eiSoftat, I seem; see Idol. 

TYBANT, a de.spotic ruler, oppressive master. (F.— L.— Gk.) 
Ibe word was not originally used in a bad sense ; see Trench, Study 
of Words. The spelling with y is modem, and due to our know- 
ledge of Gk. ; the word was really derived from French, and might 
as well have i. ME. tirant, but spelt tyrant in Rob. of Glouc. p. 
374, 1. 7689 ; tiraunt in Chaucer, prol. to Legend of Good Women, 
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1. 374. —OF. tiratif also tiranz^ whence an oblique case iirant; also 
spelt tyrauf tyrant ; see Littrf. Cotgrave gives : ‘ Tyran, a tirant.'— 
L. tyrannum, acc. of tyrannus. ^Gk» rvpayvoSf a lord, master, an 
absolute sovereign; later, a tyrant, usurper. Prob. orig. an adj. 
signifying kingly, lordly, in a good sense ; as in the tragedians. 
Der. iyrann-y, ME. tyrannie or tirannye^ Chaucer, C. T. 943 (A 941), 
from ¥. tyrannitt * tyranny,' Cot., L. tyrannia^ Gk. rvpiwvia, sovereign 
sway; also iyrann-tCt F. tyranniqtn, L. tyrannicus^ Gk. rvpainnKOS ; 
tyrann-ie-alf Cor. iii. 3. 2 ; tyrann-ic-al-Iyy tyrann-ous, Meas. for Meas. 
iv, a. 87, a coined word ; tyrann-ous-ly ; tyrann-ise, K. John, v. 7. 47, 
from F. tyrannizery ‘ to tyrannize, to play the tirant,’ Cot., as if from 
L. *tyranttizare =^Gk. rvpavriCuvy to take the part of a tyrant (hence 
to act as one). 

TYBO, a gross misspelling of Tiro, q. v. 


U 

UBIQUITY, omnipresence. (F. — Ij.) In Becon’s Works, iiL 
450, 524 (Parker Soc.); and in Cotgrave. — F. ubiquiti, * an ubiquity;* 
C-ot. * It answers to L. *tAiquiiatem, acc. of *ubiquitns, a coined 
word, coined to signify * a being everywhere,’ i.c. omnipresence.— L. 
ubiquey wherever, also, everywhere. — I., ubi, where; with suffix ~que, 
answering to (ik. re, and allied to L. quis, Gk. ris, and E. wko. 

р. Ubi ’s short for cubi, appearing in ali-cubi, anywhere, tie-eubi, 
nowhere ; and *cubi stands for *quu-bi, where -bi is a suffix as in i-6i, 
there. Cl. Skt. ku-, as in ku-ha, where; also Oscan /«-/, Umbrian 
p«-/e, where, llrugmann, i. $ 667. Dor. ubiquii-ous, -ous-ly. 

UDDBB, the breast of a female mammal. (E.) ME. vddtr 
( = udtUr) ; * Iddyr, or vddyr of a becstc ; ' Prompt. Parv. AS. uder, 
in a Gloss, to Prov. vii. (Bosworth) ; cf. L. uheribus in Prov. vii. 18 
(Vulgate) ; see Kentish Glosses, 203.+MDu.«rf(fr,«yt/(fr (Hexham) ; 
I)n. «i/>r; Low G. tit/rr (Danncil) ; Icel.jflgr (an abnormal form; 
for *jndr) ; Swed. jufver, jur ; Dan. yver (cf. North E. yure, a 
.Scand. form) ; G. euter, OHG. Teut. type *«rfro- ; Idg. type 

*udhro’. Further cognate with L. uber (for *udher), Gk. ov 0 ap (gen. 
ovOarm), Ski. udhar, an udder. Dor, (from L. nber) ex-uber^ant, 

UQIiY, frightful, hateful. (Scand.) ME. ugly, Chaucer, C. T. 
8549 (]£ 673) ; spelt vglike. Genesis and Exodus, e<l. Morris, 2803. 
\Ve also find ugsom, frightful, Destruction of Troy, 877. — Icel. 
uggligr, fearful, dreadful, to be feared. — Icel. ugg-r, fear; with 
.suffix -ligr—AS. •lic*=^lL dike, dy, Cf. Icel. wggn, to fear. A|j- 
parently allied to Icel. ag/, whence E. awe. Also to (ioth. ugan, to 
fear, bgjan, to terrify. See Awe. Der. vgU-ness, spelt vglynes, 
Pricke of Conscience, 917, where it is used to translate 1 ,. horror. 

UHLAIf, ULAI 9 ', a lancer. (G. — Polish— Turkish.) Modern. 
'Each Hulan forward with his lance I ’ .Scott, Field of Waterloo, 
X. 5. — G. uhlan, a lancer.— Pol. ulan, an uhlan; not of Polish 
origin. p. According to Heyse, uhlans were a kind of light 

с. avalry of Talaric origin, first introduced into European armies in 
Poland ; the Polish ulan, a lancer, having been borrowed from Turkish 
og/dn, also u/an, a youth, lad. Of Tataric origin. From Tatar 
og/an, a son, child ; formerly also a Mogul title. See Zenker, Turk. 
Diet., p. 124 ; Pavet de Courteillc, Diet. Turk-Oriental, p. 68. 

UBIABB, an edict of the Czar. (F. — Kuss.) Modem.- F. uiase, 
— Kuss. yhaz\ an ordinance, edict ; cf. ykazuivat(e), yhaza/(e), to indi- 
cate, show, order, prescribe.— Kuss. y-, prefix; iazat(e), to show. 
The Russ, y-. Church Slav. is allied to Skt. ava, away, off ; and 
kazat(e) is the Ch. Slav, kaza/i, to show. Brugmann, i. § 163 (note), 
§ 616 . 

UIiCBR, a dangerous sore. (F.— L.) In Hamlet, iv. 7. 124.— 
MF. fdeere (Cot.), mod. F. ulcere, 'an ulcer, a raw scab.’— I., idcer^, 
decl. stem of ulcus, a sore; cf.Span. and Ital. ulcera, an ulcer. <f>Gk. 
SAkos, a wound, sore, abscess; Skt. arpas, hemorrhoids. Der. 
ulceraldon, from F. ulceration, ‘ an ulceration,’ Cot., from L. acc. 
ulcerdtiBnem ; uleer-ate, from L. ulceratus, pp. of uleerare, to make 
sore; ulcerous, Hamlet, iii. 4. 147, from L. adj. »/c«r(>ius, full of 
sores. 

UUiAGB, the unfilled part of a cask. (Prov.— L.) ' Ullage q^a 
Cask, is what a cask wants of being full ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1706. A 
Prov. word ; due to the wine trade.— Prov. ulhage (given by Mistral 
s. V. uiage), a filling up of a cask; OF. eullage (Roquefort); 
ouillage (Godefroy). — Prov. ulha, OProv. idkar (in Mistral, a. v. 
uia)j to fill up ; OF. eullier, ouillier ; MF. oeiller, to fill up wine 
vessels. Cot. The Late L. type is *oculdre, to fill up to the oculut, 
the eye, or orifice.— I., oculus, the eye ; see Ooulara We also find 
OF. aouillier, as if for *adocidare. Cf. MF. oeillade, an amorous 
look, oeil, the eye (Cot.). 


UZiTBBIOB, farther, more remote. (L.) A late word; added 
by Todd to Johnson. — L. ulterior, further ; comp, of ulter, beyond, 
on that side, an old adj. only occurring in the abl. ultra (— «//rd 
parte) and ultra, which are used as adverbs with the sense of beyond ; 
ultra is also used as a preposition. p. Ulder is also a compsiiative 
form (ul-terdor being a double comparative, like exderdor from ex) ; 
cf. OL. ulsy beyond, allied to OL. ^lus, that, yon, olle (— ilfr), he. 
Hence ulder^^ more that way, more in that direction. Y* 
tdlus is for *o/nu5 ; cf. Skt. arana-s, foreign, far, yon. Bmgmann, 
i. $ 163. Der. idira-y prefix, q.v. ; ultim-ate, q.v. Also outrage, 
utt eranr e ( 2). 

UIiTlMATE, furthest, last. (L.) ' The ultimate end of his 
presence;’ Bp. Taylor, Of the Real Presence, s. i. (K.).— L. ulti~ 
mdtus, pp. of ultimare, to come to an end, to be at the last.— L. 
ultimus, last. Ul-ti-mus is a su{ierl. form (like op-ti-mus, in-ti-mus), 
formed from the base»/- appearing in idder, uiderdor; see Ulterior. 
Der. ultimatedy ; also ultimat-um, from L. ultimatum, nent. of pp. 
ulti mdtus, Der. pen-ultimate, ante-pen-uliimate. 

UXiTRA-, beyond. (L.) L. ultra.-, prefix ; ultra, beyond, adv. 
and prep., orig. abl. fern, of OL. ulter, adj. ; see Ulterior. The 
F. form is outre, Ital. oltra. Span, ultra. 

UXiTBAMABINB, beyond sea ; as sb., sky-blue. (Ital. — L.) 

' Ultramarine, that comes or is brought from beyond sea ; also, the 
finest sort of blew colour used in painting ; ' Phillips, ed. 1706 ; spelt 
tdiratnarin in ed. 1658. And used by Dryden, On Painting, § 354 
(R.), who talks of ' ultramarine or azure.’ * Asure, . . such as the 
paynters caulc Azurro Oltramarino, that is, Asure of beyonde the 
sea ;* Fxlcn, Three E. Books on America, ed. Arber,p. 366 (1555). 
The word is Ital. (the Ital. oltra being altered to L. ti//rd).— Ital. 
oltra marinn, of beyond the seas (Florio). CL Span, ultramarino, 
lieyond sea, foreign ; also as so. ' ultramarine, the finest blue 
colour, pro(iuced by calcination from lapis lazuli ;' Neuman.- L. 
ultra, licyond ; mar-e, sea ; and suffix -inus. See Ultra- and Marine. 
CiT’ So called because lapis lazuli was a foreign production ; sec 
Azure. 

UIiTBAMONTAMB. beyond the Alps. (F.-Ital.-L.) 

' Ultramontanesy a name given by the Italians to all people living on 
the hither side of the Alps, who, with respect to their country, are 
beyond those mountains ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1706. ' He is an ultramon- 
tane Bacon, Observations on a Libel (K.).—F. Hfrramon/om, ap- 
plied by the French to the Italians themselves, as being beyond the 
Alps from the French side, and in use as early ns the 14th cent. 
(Littre). This is also the E. view of the w'ord, which is used with 
reference to the Italians, esp. to those who hold extreme views as to 
thePojie’s supremacy.- Ital. of/ramonrano, beyond the mountains; 
Late 1 ., uUrdmontdntts, coined in imitation of classical L. tramon- 
/dniis.— L. ultra, beyond; and mont-. stem of mans, a mountain; 
with suffix -anus. See Ultra- and Mountain; and see Tra- 
montane. Der. ultramontan-ist, -ism (F. ultramontanisme). 

UliTBAMUMDANB, beyond the limits of our solar system, 
beyond the world. (L.) * Imaginary ultramundane spaces ; ’ Boyle’s 
Works, vol. V, p. 140 (R.). And in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — L. 
idtramundanusyOoyoiaA. the world.— L. ultra, beyond; and munddnus, 
worldly, from mundus, world. See Ultra- and Mundane. 

UMBjEiL, a form of flower in which a number of stalks, each 
bearing a flower, radiate from a centre. (L.) Phillips, ed. 1706, 
gives It in the form unAella ; it has since been shortened to umbel. 
Florio gives Ital. umheUay 'a little shadow, . . also the round tuft or 
head offenell or dill.’ So called from its likeness in form to an 
umbrella.— L. unihella, a parasol; Juvenal, ix. 50. Dimin. of 
umbra, a shade. See Umbrella. Der. utnbelli-/er-ous, bearing 
umbels (Phillips), coined with suffix -fer-ous, as in eruci-ferous, from 
L. suffix -fer, bearing, and E. -oms (F. -eux, L. -osus). Doublet, 
umbrella. 

UMBEB, a species of brown ochre. (F. — Ital. — I..) In Shak. 
As You Like It, i. 3. 114. — F.. ombre, used shortly for terre d'onAre, 
'beyond-sca azur, an earth found in silver mines, and used liqr 
painters for shadowings ; * Cot. [As ' beyond-sea azur ’ is properly 
ultramarine, it must here be diflerently applied. J — ItaL ombra, used 
shortly for terra tt ombra, umber. Torriano has ' terra tTombra, 
a kind of earth found in silver-mines used by painters for shadowings.* 
Lit. 'earth of shadow,' i.e. earth used for shadowing; cf. Ital. om- 
breggiare, to shadow. The Ital. ombra is from I., umbra, shadow ; 
see tTmbrage. ^ See Wedgwood (p. 746), who notes that 
' the iable of the pigment taking its name from Umbria [which is 
only a guess by Malone] is completely disproved by the Span, 
name sombra (shade) ; sombra di Venecia, Venetian umber ; sombra 
de hueso, bonc-uinber.' Some paintings of the Venetian school in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, are remarkable for their umbered 
or sombre appearance. Cf. also F. ombrf, ‘ umliered or shadowed,* 
Cot. ; and see Sombre. 
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UMBUJCAIi, pcrtnininpf to the navel. (F.— I..) Tn Colgrave. 
» MF. umbilical, ‘ umbilicall, belonging to the navell ; ’ Cot. — MF. 
umbilic, ‘ the navell or middle of ; ' id. — L. umbilicum, acc. of utnbi-‘ 
licus, the navel, middle, centre. Allied to Gk. d/jupaXbs, the navel ; 
umbilicus lx:ing really an adjectival form, from a sb. *umbil7ts>»&ft- 
tpaKiv. Cf. L. umbo, a boss. Allied to Skt. nabhi-, navel ; and £. 
ITavel, f].v. AH from a common root *enebh (Uhlcnbeck). 

UMBLE.FIE, pie containing the umhles or numbles (entrails) of 
deer. (F.— L.) ‘The vtnhlis of venyson ; * Skelton, Garland of 
l.aurcll, 1240 See further under Numbles. And see ITmblea 
in Nares. 

UMBRAGE, a shade or screen of trees, suspicion of injury, 
offence. (F. — L.) The proper sense is ‘shadow,’ as in Hamlet, v. 
a. 125 ; thence it came to mean a shadow of suspicion cast upon a 
person, suspicion of injury, &c. ‘ It is also evident that St. Peter did 

not carry himself so as to give the least overture or uvthraue to make 
any one suspect he had any such jireemincnce ; ’ Hp. Taylor, A Dis- 
suasive from Popery, ]>. i. § 8 (R.) ; and see Trench, Select Glos- 
sary. —F. nmbrage (also umbrage), ‘an umbrage, shade, shadow; 
also jealousie, suspition, an incling of ; whence ilonner omhrage a, to 
discontent, make jealous of ; * Cot. — F. otuhre, a shadow ; with suffix 
-age (<L. -atieum) ; cf. I.. umbratims, lielonging to shade. •»£. umbra, 
a shadow. Dor. umbrage-ous, shadowy, from V.ombragettx, ‘ .shady, 

. . . umbragious,' Col. ; umbrageous-ly, -ness. And see umb-el, umber, 
umhr-cllti, sn tuhr e. 

UMBREUA. a screen carried in the hand to ]irotcct from 
sunshine or rain, (llal. — J«) Now used to protect from rain, in 
contradistinction to a parasol ; but formerly used to protect from 
sunshine, and rather an old word. Cotgr.avu translates F. omhraire 
by * an umbrcllo, or shadow,' and F. ombretle by * an umbrello.* 
‘ Now you have got a shndttw, an umbrella, I'o keep the scorching 
world’s opinion From your fair credit;* Hcaum. and Fletcher, Rule 
a Wife, iii. i. a. — Ital. umbrella (see ^low) ; better sjielt o»^re//a, 
‘a fan, a canopie, . . also a kind of round fan or shadowing that they 
vse to ride with in sominer in Italy, a little shade ; * h lorio. Dimin. 
of Ital. ombra, a shade. L. umbra, a shade ; see Umbrage. 
^ The true classical I., form is umbella; umbrella is an Ital. di- 
minutive, regularly formed from ombra ; the spelling with u is found 
even in Italian. Florio has umbella, umbrella, ‘ a little shadow, a 
little round thing that women bare in their hands to shadow them ; 
alio, a broad brimd hat to keepe off hcate and rayne ; also, a kind of 
round thing like a round skrecnc that gentlemen vse in Italiein time 
of sommer. This account of the word, in the edition of Florio of 
1 598, clearly implies th.at the word umbrella was not, in that year, 
much used in English ; for he docs not employ the word. Doublet, 
umbel. 

UMPIRE, a third ]')rrson called in to decide a dispute between 
two others. (F. — Jm) This curious word has lost initial n, and 
stands for numpire, once a common form. See remarks under the 
letter N. Spelt umpire in I.. L. L. i. 1. 170. nompere or 

noumpere. ‘ Af(fi)wmpere, or owmpere. Arbiter;’ Prompt. Parv. Spelt 
mumpere, nounpere, nounpier, P. Plowman, 11 . v. 337; nom/^eyr, id. C. 
vii. 388 ; noumpere, id. A. v. i8r. In Wyclif, Prologue to Romans, 
ed. Forshall anil Madden, ]). 302, 1 . 24, wc have noumpere, where six 
M.S.S. read vmpere. Tt also occurs, spelt nompere, in the Testament of 
lx>ve, bk. i. ch. 2. 1 . 96. Tyrwhitt shows (in his Glossary to 
Chaucer) that the 1 .. impar was sometimes used in the sense of 
arbitrator, and rightly suggests a connexion with mod. F. nonpair, 
odd. p. The ME. nompere exactly represents the OF. form nomper, 
peerless (Oudefroy). later, it occurs in Cotgrave as nompair, 

‘ peerless, also odde ; ’ and an earlier s])elling nonper is given by 
Roquefort, with the sense of peerless. It is simply a compound of 
F. tion, not, and OI*'. yrr, a peer, an equal ; from 1 .. non, not, and 
par, equal ; see Non- and Peer (1). y. The OF. non/vr liecame 
nomper regularly, since n before becomes m, as in hamper <,kanaper ; 
see Hamper (2). It may also be noted that it is not the only 
ME. word in which the same F. prefix occurs, since we also have 
ME. nonpower, i.c. lack of power, in P. Plowman, C. xx. 293, spelt 
HOUHpower, noumpower, and even vnpower. I’he last form suggests 
that the loss of initial n was due to some confusion between the F. 
non and E. ««-, with much the same negative sense. Hence a num- 
pire or an umpire was a non-peer or an un-peer, orig. the former. 
8 . The sense is curious ; but the use of L. impar, lit. odd, in the 
sense of arbitrator or umpire sufficiently explains it ; the umpire is 
the odd man, the third man, called in to settle a dispute between 
t wo ot hers. It may also be noted that pair and peer are doublets. 

UN- (i), negative prefix. (IC.) Prefixed to substantives, ad- 
jectives, and adverbs ; distinct from the verbal prefix un- below. 
ME. ««-, AS. un- ; very common .as a neg. [irefix.-l-Du. on- ; Icel. 
it- or 5 - (for un-) ; Dan. Swed. 0- ; (iolh. ««- ; (i. an- ; 

Irish ««-, in- i E. in- ; f ik. dv-, u- ; Zend, an-, a- ; Skt. an-, a-. 


p. All from Idg. *m, negative prefix; cf. Urugmann, i. $ 432. 
Allied to Skt. na, not ; Goth, ni, not, Lith. ne ; also to L. nf, not, 
Gk. vri-, neg. prefix. 

B. It is unnecessary to give all the words in which this prefix 
occurs ; it is useil before words of various origin, both English and 
French. The following may be noted in particular. 1 . It occurs 
in words purely I'^glish, and appears in many of these in Anglo- 
Saxon ; Grein gives AS. words, for example, answering to un-clean, 
un-even, un-fair, un-whole, un-smooth, un-soft, un-still, un-wise. Some 
compounds are now disused, or nearly so ; such as un-bold, un-blithe, 
un-little, un-right, un-sad, un-slow (all in Grein). In the case of past 
participles, the prefix is ambiguous ; thus un-bound may cither mean 
‘not bound,* like AS. unbunden\ or it may mean ‘ o])ened* or ‘re- 
leased,* lieing taken as the pp. of unbind, verb. 2 . Un- is frequently 
prefixed to woids of F. origin ; examples such as ««-/ry«erf (unfeigned) 
and tm-stahle occur in Chancer ; we even find un-famaus in House of 
Fame, iii. 56, where we should now say not famous. Palsgrave has 
un-ahle, un-certayne, un-eortoyse (uncourteous), un-gentyll, un-gracy- 
otis, un-honest, un-maryed, un-parfyte (imperfect), un-profytable, un- 
raysonable (unreasonable). 3 . in some cases, such as un-couth, the 
simple word (without the prefix) is obsolete ; such cases ore discussed 
below. 

UN*- (2), verbal prefix, expressing the reversal of an action. (E.) 
In the verb to un-loek, we have an example of this ; it expresses the 
reveriuil of the action expressed by lock ; i. e. it means to open again 
that which was closed by locking. This is ignite distinct from the 
mere negative prefix, with which many, no doubt, confound it. M E. 
un-, AS. ««-; only used as a prefix in ver/>.s.+l)u. on/-; as in ont- 
latien, to unload, from laden, to load; G. ent-, as in ent-laden, to un- 
load ; OIIG. ant-, as in ant-luhhan, to unlock ; Goth, and-, as in and- 
bindan, to unbind. p. It is precisely the same prefix as that which 
appears ns an- in E. answer, and as and- in AS. and-swarian ; and it 
is cognate with Gk. dvri-, used only in the not very different sense 
of • in opposition to ; ’ thus, whilst E. Jtn-say is to reverse what is 
said, to deny it, the Gk. dvri-Kiysip is to with-say or gainsay, to 
deny what is said by others. See Answer and Aliti-. B. It is 
unnecessary to give all the words with this prefix; I may note that 
Grein gives the AS. verb corresponding to E. un-do, viz. undon, with 
which cf. EFrics. und-don, unt-dbn, Du. ontdoen ; also un-t^an, to 
unfasten, open, now obsolete ; Posworlh gives unbindan, to unbind, 
unfealdan, to unfold, unlucan, to unlock, and a few others, but verbs 
with this prefix are not very numerous in AS. y. However, it was 
so freely employed before verbs of French origin, that we have now 
many such words in use ; PaLsgrave has un-arm, un-bend, un-bind, un- 
bnukell (unbuckle), un-bridle, un-clasp, See., with others that are 
obsolete, such as un-custumc, to disuse a custom. 8. The most 
common and remarkable of the mod. E. verbs with this prefix are : 
un-har, -bend, -bind, -bolt, -fmsom, -brace, -buckle, -burden, -button, -case, 
-chain, -clasp, -close, -clothe, -coil, -couple, -cover, -ciarl, -deceive, -do, 
-dress, -earth, -fasten, -fetter, -fin, -fold, -fttrl, -gird, -hand, -harness, 
-lunge, -hook, -horse, -house, -kennel, -knit, -knot, -lace, -lade, -learn, 
•limber, -load, -lock, -loose, -make, -man, -mask, -moor, -muffle, -muzzle, 
s -nerve, -pack, -people, -ravel, -rig, -rolte, -roll, -roof, -root, -saddle, -say. 
-screw, -seal, -seat, -settle, -sex, -shackle, -ship, -stop, -string, -thread, 
-tie, -tune, -twine, -twist, -warp, -weave, -wind, -wrap, -yoke. Sec 
further under the simple words. % Note the ambiguity in the ca>.e 
of past participles ; for which see under Un- (i). 

UN- (3), prefix. (E.) See Unto, Until. 

UNANEIiED, without having rcceiveil extreme unction. (F.. ; 
and L.-Gk.) In Hamlet, i. 5. 77. Lit. ‘not on-oiled.’ -AS. ««-, 
not ; and M iC. an-eled, pp. of anelien, anelen, to give extreme unction 
to; Rob. of Brunne, Handling Synne, 11269 (^303). I'heverb is 
from ME. an (AS. on), on, upon; and elien, to oil, regularly formed 
from AS. ele, sb., oil. The AS. ele is not a Teut. woril, but 
borrowed from L. oleum, oil, Gk. tXaiov. See Un- (i), On, and 
Oil. Cf. also anoil, v., which see in N. E. D. ‘1 aneele, . . 1 
anoynt . . wi th holy oyle ; * Palsgrave. 

UNANIMOUS, of one mind. (1,.) * The nniversall and unani- 
mous liclief ;* Camden, Hist, of Q. Elizalicth, an. 1588 (R.). Eng- 
lished (by change of -ns to -ous, as in arduous, &c.), from L. wani- 
mus, of one mind. — L. one ; .and animus, mind ; see Unit and 

Anim osity. Der. unanimous-ly ; also unanim-i-ty, S{>elt unanimitee 
in 'Phe Libcll of Knglishe Policye (a.D. 1436), 1 . 1068 (quoted in 
Hakluyt’s Voyages, i. 206), from F. unanimite, omitted by Cotgrave, 
but in use in the 14th century (Littr^), from L. acc. unanimitatem, 
due to the adj. finanimis, by-form of unanitnus. 

UNCIAIi, iiertaining to a certain style of writing. (L.) ‘ Uncial, 
belonging to an ounce or inch;’ Blount, cd. 1674. Applied to a 
particular form of letters in MSS. from the 4th to the 9th centuries. 
The letters are of large size, and the word signifies ‘ of the size of an 
inch.* Phillqis gives uncial only in its other sense, viz. ‘ belonging 
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to an ounce.' Cotgrave gives F. oneialy ‘weighing as much as an 
ounce;' but he also gives lettres oneialesj 'huge letters^ great letters.’ 
■-I* uneialis, belonging to an inch, or to an ounce. — L. uneia, an 
inch, an ounce. See Inoh and Ounce (i). ^ ‘ llic term uncial 

was orig. a misapplication of St. Jerome's expression litterae uudaltSf 
“ inch-high," i. e. large, hand.somc letters ; ' Cent. Diet. See Jerome's 
Prologue to the book of Job (near the end). 

UJSTCIiE, the brother of one’s father or mother. (K.—L.) ME. 
vnele, uncle ; Rob. of Clone, p. 58, 1. 1337‘ AF. uncle, Caimar, r88 ; 
F. oncle, * an uncle ; ’ Cot. — L. auunadum, acc. of auunculus, a mother’s 
brother; auunculum was shortened to unculutn, whence F. oncle. 
The lit. sense is ‘little grandfather;’ it is a double dimin. (with 
sufllxcs -cu-lu-) from auus, a grandfather. Allied to Coth. awo, 
a grandmother, Lith. avynai, an uncle, W. ewylhr, an uncle, 
lirugmann, i. § 330. ^ The (i. ontel is also from I.<atin. The E. 

nuncle, K. Lear.'i*. 4. 117, is due to the jjhrase my nuncle, corrupted 
from mine uncle. 

TTTm miO! A T A HT .IH , unapproachable. (E. ; toiih F. suffix.) 
In the Tatler, no. 12. A strange compound, with prefix un- (1) and 
.suffix -able, from Come and At. 

UNCOUTH, unfamiliar, odd, awkward, strange. (E.) The lit. 
sense is simply ‘unknown;’ hence strange, &c. ME. uncouth, 
strange, Chaucer, C. T. 10398 (F. 284). A common word; see 
Stratiiiann. AS. unendt unknown, strange (common) ; Grein, ii. 616. 
— AS. un-y not; and cub, known, pp. of cunnan, to know, but used 
as an adj. ; Grein, i. 172. See further under Can (i) ; and see Un- 
(1). ^ The Lowland Sc. ««co’ is the same word ; and, again, the 

prnv. E. unked or unkid (spelt unkard in llalliwell), strange, unusual, 
odd, also lonely, solitary, corresponds to ME. unhid, ‘ not made 
known,' where kid ( — AS. cybeit) is the pp. of the causal verb tyban, 
to make known, a derivative from cub by vowel -change from u toji’; 
Grein, i. 181. 

UNCTION, an anointing, a salve ; also, warmth of address, 
sanctifying grace. (F. ~L.) In Shnk. Hamlet, iii. 4. 145, iv. 7. 142. 
‘ I [is inwarcle vnccion wyl worke with our diligence ; ’ Sir T. More, 
Works, p. 763 a. ME. vneimm ; spelt vnccioun, Trevisa, i. 113.— 
F. onction, ‘unction, an anointing;’ Cut. — L. unctionem, acc. of 
unetia, an anointing ; cf. unetus, jip. of ungere, to anoint ; see 
Unguent. Der.»Mc^w-OM>s llolinshed, Dcsc. of Britain, c. 24 (K.), 
Trevisa, i. 1 13, also spelt vnciiuus, Timon of Athens, iv. 3. 195 (first 
folio), and even vneteous, Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxxiv. c. 12, 
p. 510, from F. onctueux, ‘ oily, fatty,' Cot., from Late l«i unciubms 
(Ducangc); due to L. unctu-, decl. stem of unetus (gen. unetus), 
an anointing. Hence unctu-os-i-ty, from F. onctuositv, ‘ unctuositie ; ’ 
Cot. 

UNUEjR, beneath, below. (E.) ME. under, under, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1697. A.S. wider; Grein, ii. 617.+D11. onder; Icel. undir', 
Swed. and Dan. under; Goth, undnr; G. unter; OHG. untar. 
p. Further allied to .Skt. adharas, lower ; and to adhas, prep, under, 
adv. below ; L. infra, beneath. Brugmann, i. § 446 ; ii. § 75. 
For the phrase under way, see Way. 

UNDIEB-, beneath. (E.) The same word as the above. 
Very common; the chief words with this prefix are under-bred, 
-current, -done, -gird (Acts, xxvii. 17), under-go (AS. undergdn, Bos- 
worth), under-graduate, i.e. a student who is under a graduate, one 
who has not taken his degree, under-ground, -growth, under-hand, 
adv., secretly, Spenser, F. i). iv. 11. 34, also as adj.. As You T.ike It, 
i. I. 146, under-lay (AS. underlergan, yElfric’s Grammar, cd. Zupitza, 

p. 190, 1. 5), under-lie (AS. underlicgan,lioswoTth), under-line. Also 
under-ling, Gower, C. A. iii. 80 (bk. vi. 2350), Layamon, 19116, 
with double dimin. suffix -l-ing. Also under-mine, Wyclif, Matt, 
vi. 20, early version; under-rn-ost, with double superl. suffix, as 
explained under Aftermost ; umler-nealh, ME. vndir/ie/, Chaucer, 
tr. of Boethius, b. iii. pr. 5, I. 15, compounded like Beneath, 

q. V. Also under-plot, sb. , -prop, vb., -rate, -sell ; -set, Ancren Kiwle, 

P* 254» .*5; undersign; understand, e;.y.; understate; under-take, 

q. V. ; under-tone, -value, -wood (Ben fonson), -write, -writer. 

UNDEBN, a certain period of the day. (E.) The time denoted 
by undern differed at different periods. In Chaucer, C. T, 15228 
(B 44^^)* denotes some hour of the forc-nuou, perhaps about 11 
o’clock. ‘ At undren and at midday,’ O. Eng. Miscellany, p. 33 ; 
with reference to the parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard. 
'Abuten undent deies'^- about the nndem-tide of the day, Ancien 
Kiwle, p. 24; where perhaps an earlier hour is meant, about 9 A.M. 
AS. undent ; whence undent-tid, nndem-tide. Matt. xx. 3 ; here it 
means the third hour, i.e. 9 A.M.<^Icel. undom, mid-aftemoon ; also 
inid-forenoon ; MHG. undent, OHG. untom, a time of the day; 
Goth, uudaurni- ; only in the compound undaumi-mats, a morning- 
meal, Luke, xiv. 12. p. The true sense is merely ‘intervening 
period,’ which accounts for its vagueness ; this sense does not ap- 
jiear in under, prep., but suggests a connexion with L. inter, between, 


Skt. antar, within. Cf. L internus, inward. ^ The word is bv no 
means obsolete, but appears in various forms in prov. E., such as 
aandom, aunder, omdoms, doundrins, domdinner, all in Ray, amder , 
in llalliwell, Ac. (Here Narcs is wrong.) 

UNDEBSTAND, to comprehend. (E.) ME. vnderstanden, 
understiuiden, a strong verb ; the jip. ap^iears as understanden, Pricke 
of Conscience, 1. 1681. The weak pp. understanded occurs in the 
Prayer-book. AS. nnderstondan, lit. to stand under or among, hence 
to comprehend (cf. L. intel-ligere) ; /IClfrcd, tr. of Boethius, b. iv. 
1^. 6, c. xxxiv. i S. — AS. under, under; and standan, to stand; see 
Under and Stand. So also MSwed. undersid, from under and 
stb, to stand ; sec Ihre. Another AS. word, with the same prefix 
and the same sense, is mtdergitan (lit. to undcrgel), John, viii. 27, 
xii. 16. Der. understand-ing, spelt onderstondinge, Ayenbite of 
Inwyt, p. 24, 1. 8. 

UNDEBTAKE, to take upon oneself, attempt. {Hybrid; E. 
and Scaiid.) ME. undertaken, strong verb ; pt. t. vndertok, see llave- 
377. It first appears in the Ormnlum, 1. 10314. The latter 
part of the word is of Scand. origin; sec Under and Take. 
P. The word is a sort of translation of (and was suggested by) the AS. 
undenthnan, to understand, receive. Matt. xix. 12, and AS. under/on, 
to receive, Matt. x. 40. John, xviii. 3. Neither of these words have 
precisely the same sense, but both niman ancl/5/f have the sense of E. 
take (IcA. taka). Dor. undertak-ing, Haml. ii. i. \.o\; undertaksr, 
orig. one who takes a business in hand, Olh. iv. 1. 224, Tw. Nt. 
i ih 4- 34 0- 

UNDUIjATE, to wave, move in waves. (L.) In Thomson, 
Summer, 982. I‘hillips, cd. 1706, has umlulate only ns a pp. 
Blount, cd. 1674, gives undulated and undulation. -mh. undulatus, un- 
dulated, wavy. — L. *undula, a little wave; not used, hut a regular 
dimin. of undo, a wave, ]>roperly ‘ water.’ p. Undo is a nasalised 
form, like Ol’mss. ttnds, water, allied to Gk. CSa/p, water, and to £. 
water. Cf. Skt. udan, water, und, to wet ; Lithuaii. wandit, water ; 
Russ, voda, water. — ^ WED, to wet; see Water. Brugmann, 

i. §S 102, 594. Der. undulat-ion (I'hlllips); undulat-or-y. Also 
(from »»da) ab-ound, ab-und-ant, in-und-ate, red-ound, red-uud-ant, 
super-ah-ound, surr-ound. 

UNEATH, scarcely, with difficulty. (1*).) Obsolete ; in Spenser, 
F. Q. i. 9. 38 ; misused, with the sense ‘ almost,’ id. i. 1 2. 4. Mhl 
vnefe, Gawain and the Grcne Knight, 134. AS. uneabe, with diffi- 
culty, (ven. xxvii. 30; adv. from adj. uneabe, dilficnlt, Grein, ii. 620. 
— AS. »»-, not ; and eabe, easy, smooth, common also in the adv. 
form eaOe, easily, Grein, i. 254 ; wc also find ebe,y 6 e, easy, id. i. 230, 

ii. 76v.<4-OSax. obi, easy. Some further compare it with the OIIG. 
odi, desert, empty, G. ode, deserted, desolate; Iccl. anOr, empty; 
Goth, autks, authis, desert, waste. But it is probable that these 
words, though similar in form, are of independent origin. 

UNGAlNIi'Y', awkward. (Hybrid; E. and Scand.) ME. un- 
geinliehe, used as an adv., awkwardly, horribly, St. Marbarctc, ed. 
Cockayne, p. 9, 1. 14. Formed by adding -liche (-ly) to the adj. 
ungein, inconvenient, spell ungayne in Le Bone Florence, 1. 1421, in 
Kitson, Met. Romances, iii. 60. — AS. un-, not, see Un- (1); and 
Icel. gegn, ready, serviceable, convenient, allied to gegna, to meet, 
to suit, gegn, against, and £. again ; see Again. Cf. Icel. geigniligr, 
meet; bgtgn (ungnin), ungainly, ungentle. Der. ungainli-ness. 
f We also find AS. geegne in a gloss: ‘ Com])eudiosc, breniter, 
gagne; ' Vo c. 207. 1 7. Perhaps the word is of native origin. 
UNGUENT, ointment. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — L. 
ungnentum, ointment. — L. unguent-, stem of jires. part, of unguere, 
ungere, to anoint. 4* Skt. aftj, to anoint, smear. Brugmann, i. S 398. 
Der. (from ungere, ])p. unetus) wtet-ion, q. v. ; also oint-ment, 
an-oint. 

UNTCOBN, a fabulous animal with one horn. (F.— L.) ME. 
unicorne, Ancreii Kiwle, p. 120, 1. 9.— AF. unicorne, Psialm xxi. 22 ; 
F. unicome, ‘an unicorn;’ Cot. — L. unieoniem, acc. of unicornis, 
adj., one-horned.— L. uni-, for uno-, decl. stem of unM^ one ; 
and corn-n, a horn, cognate with E. Aorn. See Unity and Horn. 

UNIFOBM, consistent, having throughout the same form or 
character. (F. — L.) Spelt uniforme in Minshen, ed. 1627 ; uniform 
in Cotgrave.— F. uniforme, ‘uniform,’ Cot. — L. wiifonnem, acc. of 
uniformis, having one form. — L. uni-, for Ann-, decl. stem of Anns, 
one ; and form-a, a form ; see Unity and Form. Der. muform, 
sb., a like dress for persons who belong to the same body ; uniform- 
ly ; uniform-i-ty, from F. unifarmite, ‘ uniformity,’ Cot., from L acc. 
uniformitdtevu 

UNHjITEBAXi, consisting of one letter. (I..) The only such 
words in E. are a, /, and O. Coined from L. un/-, for uno-, decl. 
stem of finus, one; and litter-a, a letter; with suffix -al ; cf. bi-literal, 
tri- literal . 

UNION (i\ concord, harmony, confederation in one. f F.— L.) 
Spelt vnyon, Beniers, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 233 (R.).-F. nnion, 
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* an union ; ' Cot. — L. ^nionem^ acc. of Anio, oneness. — L. uit-tM, one, 
cognate with li). One, q. v. And see Unity. 

UmOlS' (2), a large pearl. (F. — L.) In Hamlet, v. 2. 283.— 
AF. union; Bestiary, 148a. Really the same word as the above; 
the L. unio means (i) oneness, (2) a single pearl of a large size. 
Onion is also the same word. See above ; and see Onion. Doublet, 
oni on. 

UNIQUE, single, without a like. fF.— L.) Modem; added 
by Todd to Jolinson. — F. unique, ‘ single,^ Cot. — I.. iiMicum, acc. of 
unieus, single. — L. uni-, for uno-, dccl. stem of Anus, one ; with suffix 
~cus (I^. -ito-). See Unity. 

UNISON, concord, harmony. (F. — L.) * In Concordes, dis* 
conies, notes and cldfes in tunes of vnisonne ; ’ Gascoigne, Grene 
Knight’s Farewell to Fansie, st. 7 ; Works, i. 413. Spelt vnysoune, 
York Flays, p. 209, 1 . 262.— MF. unisson, * an unison ; ’ Cot. [The 
spelling with ss is remarkable, as it is not etymological.] — L. unisonum, 
acc. of unisonus, having the same sound as something else. — 1« uni-, 
for fiao-, decl. stem of unus, one ; and sonus, a sound. See Unity 
and Bound (3). Der. unison-ous ; uni-son-ant (from sonant-, stem 
of pres. par t, of sonare, to sound) ; uni-son-ance. 

UNIT, a single ^ing, person, or number. (F. — 1 .^) Not de- 
rived from L. unitum, which would mean * united,’ but a purely £. 
formation, made by dropping the Anal letter of unit-y. * Unit, Unite, 
or Unity, in arithmetic, the Arst signiAcant Agure or number 1 ; in 
Notation, if a number consist of 4 or 5 places, that which is outer- 
most towards the right hand is called the Place of Unites ; ’ I’hiltips, 
ed. 1706. The number 1 is still called unity. See Unity. 

UNITE, to make one, join. (L.) *1 vnyte, I bringe diverse 

thynges togyther in one;* Palsgrave. —L. anlt-us, pp. of unlre, to 
unite. — one ; see Unity. 

UNITY, oneness, union in one, concord. (F. — L.) ME. vnitee, 
mute, unite, Gowct, C. A. iii. 181 (bk. vii. 2836) ; P. Plowman, C. vi. 
10. — AF. unite, Stat. Realm, i. 186 (1322); F. unitf, 'an unity;' 
Cot.—L. unitatem, acc. of imUas, oneness. — !... uni-, for tbto-, decl. 
stem of Anus, one ; with suffix -tas. The I.. Anus is cognate with E. 
One, q. v. Der. unit-ari-an, a coined word, added by Todd to 
Johnson ; hence unit-ari-an-ism. Doublet, unit, q. v. We also have 
(from I* un-US') un-ite, un-ion, uni-que, uni-son, uni-vers-al, uni-corn, 
uni-form, uni-literal, uni-vocal, ; also un-animous, dis-un-ite, dis-tm-ion, 
re-tm- iie, re-un -ion, tri-une, onion. Also »«//, q. v. ; nn-na/, q.v. 

UNIVEBSAL, comprehending the whole, extending to the 
whole. (F.—L.) ME. vmWrsa/ ; speltunmerso/, Gower,C. A. iii. 91 ; 
(bk. vii. 215). — F. »n<ver<!e/ (sometimes universa/ in the 14th century), 

‘ vniversall,’ Cot. — L. uniuersalis, belonging to the whole. — L. 
uaiuersum, the whole ; neut. of Aniuersus, turned into one, combined 
into a whole. — L. uni-, for tino-, decl. stem of unws, one ; and uersus, 
pp. of uertere, to turn ; see Unity and Verse. Der. universal-ly, 
universal-i-ty, universal-ism. Also (from F. wn»wr.s<L. uniuersum) 
universe, Henry V, iv. chor. 3 ; also univers-i-ty, a school for universal 
knowledge, ME. vniuersite, used in the sense of' world’ in Wyclif, 
James, iii. 6, AF. universite. Yearbooks of Edw. I, 1304-5, ]>. 429, 
from F. universite, * university, also an university,’ Cot., from L. acc. 
Ani uersiia tem. 

UNTVOCAL, having one voice, having but one meaning. (L.) 
Now little used ; it is tlie antithesis of eqni-vocal, i. e. having a 
variable meaning. In Bp. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, b. ii. c. 3 (K.). 
Cf. F. univoque, ‘ of one onely sence ; ’ Cot. — L. Aniuoc-us, univocal ; 
with suffix -alis. — L. uni-, for uno-, decl. stem of Anus, one ; and uoc-, 
allied to uox, voice, sound. See Unity and Voice. 

UNKEMPT, not combed. (E.) In S]x;nser, F. Q. iii. 10, 29 ; 
and Shep. Kal. November, 51 ; in both places in the metaphorical 
sense of rough or rude. A contracted form of unhembed. From un-, 
not; and ME. combed, Chaucer, C. T. 2145 (A 2143). 

Kembed is the pp. of kemben, to comb, P. Plowman, B. x. 18. — AS. 
cemban, to comb; iElfric’s Grammar, ed. Zupitza, p. 168, 1 . 6; 
formed (by vowel-change of a to e) from AS. camb, a comb; see 
Oomb. 

UNTiESB, if not, except. (E.) Formerly written onless, onlesse, 
with o ; Horne Tooke remarks : ‘ 1 believe that William Tyndall . . 
was one of the first who wrote this word with a « ; ’ and he cites ; 

* The scripture was geven, that we may applye the medicine of the 
scripture, every ^man to his own sores, unlesse tlien we entend to be 
idle disputers ; T yndal , Prol. to the 5 books of Moses. Horne Tooke 
gives 10 quotations with the spellings onles and onlesse ; the earliest 
appears to be : * It was not possible for them to make whole Cristes 
cote without seme, onlesse certeyn grete men were brought out of the 
way ; ' Trial of Sir John Oldcastle, an. 1413. We may also note : 
'That, tesse than synne the soner swage, God wyl be vengyd,’ &c. ; 
Coventry Myst. p. 40. Also ; ‘ Charitie is not p^ect onles that it be 
buminge,' T. Lupset, Treatise of Charitie, p. 8. ‘ Onles that ye taiy 
oner longe ; * Malory, Mortc Arthur, bk. x . c. 20. [But Home Tooke’s 


own explanation of the phrase is utterly wrong.] Palstave, in his 
list of conjunctions, gives onlesse and onlesse that. a. Thus the 
full phrase was on lesse that ; but that was soon dropped . Here on is the 
prej^ition ; and lesse is mod. E. less ; see On and liOBB. The sense 
IS ' in less than,* or ' on a less supposition.’ Thus, if charity be 
(fully) burning, it is perfect ; in a less case, it is imperfect. The use 
of on in the sense of t« is extremely common in ME., as in on /itis « 
in life (see AUve), on sleep = in sleep (see Asleep) ; and see numer- 
ous examples in Stratmann. On less or in less is similar to at least, at 
most. ^ Miitzncr, and Mahn (in Webster, 1864) wrongly explain un- 
in unless as a negative prefix ; this is contrary to all the evidence, and 
makes nonsense of the iihrasc. Morris (Hist. Outlines of Eng. 
Accidence, p. 332) rightly gives on lesse as the orig. form, but does 
not ex}>lain it. 

UNBUIiV, disregarding restraint (Hybrid; E. and F. — L. ; with 
E. sujffix.) In James, iii. 8 (A.V.), where Wyclif has vnpesible ; here 
the E. version translates the Gk. Anaraox^Tov, i. e. that cannot be 
ruled. Thus unruly is for unrule-ly ; it does not seem to be a very old 
word, though going back to 1483 ; the Cathol. Anglicum has : 
‘ Reuly, tranquil ius ; ’ and ‘ unrewely, inquietus ; * also * r«u/e, regula ; 
reule, regulare.’ Cf. * Ye . , vnrulilye hauc ruled ; ’ Sir J. Cheke, 
Hurt of Sedition (R.) Cotgrave translates F. modere by ‘ moderate, 
quiet, fuly, temperate, orderly.’ From Un- and Bllle ; with suffix 
-ly. ^ It is remarkable that the ME. unro, unrest, might have 
produced a somewhat similar adj., viz. unrcly, unroidy, restless. 
[But Stratmann gives no example of the word, and the vowel-sound 
does not accord ; so that any idea of such a connexion may be re- 
jected. This ME. unro is from AS. un-, not, and rout, rest (Grein, 
ii. 384), cognate with Icel. r», G. ruhe, rest.] We must also note 
that unruled occurs as C(|uivalcnt to unruly, as in ‘theyse vnrulyd 
company,’ Fabyan, Chron. an. 1380-1. Der. unrulidy, -ness. 
UUmTIIi, till, to. (E. and Scant!. ) ME. until, P. Plowman, B. prol. 
227 ; Pricke of Conscience. 555 ; spelt ontil, Havelok, 761 . A substi- 
tuted form of unto, due to the use of the Northern E. til for to ; the two 
latter words being equivalent in sense. MIv til (I*’, till) is of Scand. 
origin, as distinguished from to (-^^ AS. 15 ). See Till (2), and sec 
further under Unto. 

UNTO. even to, to. ( 1 C.) Not found iu AS. ME. unto. 
Chancer, C. T. 490 (A 48K) ; earlier in Rob. of Brunne, tr. of I.ang- 
toft, p. 1 , 1 . 7. It stands for *und-to ; where to is the usual E. prep. 
(AS./d), and iindis the OFries. und (also ont), unto, OSax. und, unto 
(whence OSax. unt, shortened from und-te, unto, where /e— AS. to, as 
well as untd, unto, shortened from und-to). ' F 5 rnn folk un/o— foP- 
Went unto him ; Heliand, 2814. So also (ioth. und, unto, until, as 
far as, up to; ‘und Bcthlahaim ’ — unto Bethlehem, Luke, ii. 15; 
whence unte ( — und te) , until. [It is remarkable that a closely related 
word is common in AS. in a different form, viz. ob, for an older 
♦a«/i.] p. The Goth, und is the wcak-graile form answering to 
the Goth, and-, prcAx, cognate with Gk. arri, so that the un- in un-to 
is allied to the verbal prefix un - ; see Un- (2). And see Until. 
UP, tnward.s a higher place, aloft. (E.) ME. vp, up ; common. 
AS. up, upp, up, adv. ; Grein, ii. 630 . 4 -l)u. op; Icel. upp; Dan. op; 
Swed. upp; Goth, iup; OIIG. Af. p. AS. upp^the Teut type 
*upp-, from Idg. *up-n- ; and thus allied to Teut. *»/, as seen in Goth. 
tif, under, uf-ar, over (comparative form), and in E. over ; further 
allied to Gk. inv, under, Skt. upa, near, on, under. See the account 
under Over. Dor. upp-er, ME. upper. King Alisaunder, 5691 ; 
Chaucer uses over in the same sense, as in upper lip, C. T. 

133. Hence upper-most (not an old form), as in *euen vpon the 
vppermoste pinnacle of the temple,’ Udall, On St. Luke, iv. 9 ; this is 
not a correct form, but made on the model of Aftermoet, q. v. 
Also up-most, Jul. Cses. ii. i. 24, which ap]x;ars to be simply a con- 
I traction for uppermost, though really a letter form. And see Up- 
below, and Upon ; also Open. 

UP-, prefix. (E.) The same word as the above. The chief words 
in which it occurs are ; up-bear, up-hind, up-hraid, q. v. ; up-heave, 
Shak. Venus, 482 ; up-hill; »/-Aoarr/, Hamlet, i. 1. 136 ; up-hold, up- 
holsterer, a. V. ; updand, «/-/o;irf.|*A-ME. vplondysehe in Prompt. 
Parv. ; up-lifi. Temp. iii. 3. 68 ; up-right, AS. upriht, uppriht, Grein, 
ii. 632 ; up-ris-ing, L I- L. iv. i. 2, with which cf. ME. vj^synge, 
resurrection, Rob.orGlouc. p. 379, 1 . 7792; up-roar, q.v.; up-root, 
Dryden, St. Cecilia’s Day, 49; >= set up, Gower, C. A. i. 53 

(bk. L 339), also to overset, id. iii. 283 (bk. viii. 244) ; up-shot, Ham- 
let, V. 2. 395 ; up-side ; up-side-down, q. v. ; up-start, q. v. ; upward, 
A^. u pweard, Grein, ii. 632 ; up-ward-s, AS. upweardes, adv., ibid. 
UPAB, the poison-tree of Java. (Malay.) Not in Todd’s John- 
son ; the deadly effects of the tree have been grossly exaggerated. — 
Malay upas, *b milky juice extracted from certain vegetables, 
operating, when mixed with the blood, as a most deadly poison, 
concerning the effects of which many exaggerated stories have been 
related ; see H ist. of Sumatra, ed. 3, p. no. PAhn upas, the poison- 
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tree, arbor toxicaria Macassariensis ; ’ Marsdcn, Malay Diet. p. 34. 
The Malay /fiAufi or puiui means ‘ tree ; ' id. p. 339. Now com* 
monly pr onounced pohm ipoh, ‘ upas tree.* 

UPjBaAID, to reproach. (£.) Mh). upbrgiden, to upbraid; we 
also find uphreidy sb., a reproach. ‘ The deuyls mnne to me with 
grete scornes and vpftrrtyrfys;* and again, ‘wykyd angelles of the 
deuylle vphreydyn me ; * Monk of Evesham, c. 37 ; ed. Arber, p. 67* 
Upireidingy sb., a reproach, occurs in Layamon, 19(17; also vporef</, 
upbraid, sb., id. 36036. AS. up-bregdan; found in the equivalmt 
form vp~gebridan, to upbraid, in Wulfstan’s Homilies, ed. Napier, 
p. 349.<-iAS. upp, up; and bregdan, bredan, to braid, weave, also to 
lay hold of, pull, draw, used (like Icel. bre^a) in a variety of senses ; 
so that upbraid is simply comixiunded of Up and Braid (i), q. v. 
The orig. sense of u^raid was prob. to lay hands on, lay hold of, 
hence to attack, lay to one's charge. Cf. * BregdeO soiia feond be Gam 
feaxe’aihe shall soon seize the fiend by the hair, Salomon and 
Saturn, ed. Grein, 99; and see bregdan in Grein, i. 138. Cf. Dan. 
btbreide, to upbraid, which only differs in the prefix (Dan. be-»E^ he~). 
Per, ufibraid-ing, sb., as above. 

UPHOIiSTEBEB, one who supplies beds and furniture. (E.) 
Formerly called an upholder. An equivalent form was uphddster, 
used by Caxton (see Prompt. Parv., p. 513, note a), with suffix ‘Ster 
for -er; see -ater. Hence, by a needless addition of -er (os in 
poult-er-er), was made upholdster-er, whence the corrupt form up- 
holsterer, by loss of d after /. * Upholdster or upholsterer, a trades- 
man that deals in all sorts of chamber-furniture ; * Phillips, ed. 1706. 
Already spelt upholstar in Palsgrave. MK upholder, a broker, a 
tradesman, P. Plowman, 11. v. 325 ; C. xiii. a 18. At the latter refer- 
ence wc read : * Vpholderes on the hul shullen haue hit to scllc ’ 
upholders on the hill [Comhill] shall have it to sell. It is clear from 
this and from my note to P. Plowman, C. vii. 377, that the upholder 
was a broker or auctioneer ; so that the name may have arisen from 
his holding up wares f<ir inspection while trying to sell them. The 
derivation is from Up and Mold. Cf. * Vpholdere, )iat sellythesmal 
thyngys; * I’rompt. I’arv. Per. uphclster-y, a coined word, from the 
form upholster. 

UPON, on, on the top of. (E.) ME. upon, upon, prep., Chaucer, 
C. T. III. AS. uppoH, upon, Gen. xxii. a ; also uppan. Matt. xxi. 
44. -AS. upp, up, above, adv. ; and on, an, on. See Up and On. 
iVicel. up a, upp a, upon ; where AS. upp, and ii (for A.S. 
on ; Swed. pit, upon, clearly a shortened form of upp i, where d— li). 
on ; Dan. paa, upon. 

UPROAR, a tumult, clamour, disturbance. (Du.) In Acts, xvii. 
5, xix. 40, XX. 1, xxi. 31, 38 ; in .Shak. l.ticrece, 427, we have: ‘ his 
eye . . . Unto a greater uproar temjils his veins ; ’ where there is no 
notion of noise, but only of excitement or disturbance. * To haue all 
the worlde in an vprore, and vnquieted with warres ; * Udall, on 
St. Mark, preface, fol. vi, 1. 9. Spelt uprore in Levins. It is a cor- 
rupt form, due to confusion with E. roar, with which it has no real 
connexion ; it is not an E. word at all, but borrowed from Dutch. 
— Du. oproer, ‘ uprore, tumult, commotion, mutiny, or sedition ; oproer 
maken, to make an vprore; opraerigh, seditious, or tumultuous;’ 
Hexham. — Du. op, up; and roeren, to stir, move, touch; so that 
»/>roer— a stirring up, commotion, excitement. [Formerly also spelt 
rueren (Hexham) ; the Du. oe is pronounced as £. 00 ; Du. freer ^E. 
froor.]+Swed. uppror, revolt, sedition ; allied to «/•/, up, and riira, to 
stir ; Dan. opriir, revolt ; opriire, to stir uji, from op, uii, and rdre, to 
stir; G. au/ruhr, tumult; au/ruhren, to stir up, from G. an/, up, and 
ruhren, to stir. fi. The verb appears as Du. roeren, Swed. rora, Don. 
rare, Icel. hrara, G. ruhren, AS. hreran, OSax. hrorian, to stir; and is 
the same word as rear- or rere- in £. rearmouse, reremouse, a bat ; see 
Reremouse. y. The AS. hreran, to stir, agitate, is from hror, 
motion, allied to hror, adj., active (with the usual change from 0 to 
e) ; the Swed. uppror preserves the orig. unmodified o. Perhaps 
allied to Skt. pro, to boil. See Crfttor. Der. uproar-i-ous, an 
i ll-coi ned word ; uproa r-i-ous-ly, -ness. 

UPSIDE-DO W:N , topsyturvy. (E.) ‘Turn’d upside-down to 
me ; ’ lieaum. and Fletcher, Wit at Several Weapons, v. i (Gregory), 
* I tome upsyde doume ; * Palsgrave, p. 760. From up, side, and 
down. But it is remarkable that this expression took the place of 
ME. up so doun, once a common phrase, as in Wyclif, Matt. xxi. la, 
Luke XV. 8 ; Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 5. 1. 91, b. v. pr. 3. 
1. 60 ; this is composed of up, *0, and dawn, where so has (as often) 
t he fo rce of as, or as it were, i. e. up at it were down. ' 

UPSTART, one who has suddenly started up from low life to 
wealth or honour. (E.) In Shak. 1 Hen. VI, v. 7. 87. A sb. coined 
from the verb upstart, to start up ; the pt. t. upstart is in Spenser. 
F. Q. i. I. 16. From Up and Start ; see note to Start, § v. 
UPWARD, UPWARDS ; see Up and -ward, suffix. 
URBANE, pertaining to a city, refined, courteous. (I,.) Spelt 
vrfra/ir in Levins, ed. 1570. — L. urbanus, belonging to a city. — L. 


urb-s, a city. Dar. urban, belonging to a city (which is only another 
spelling of t he sam e word) ; sub-urban, q. v. And see below. 

U]^ANITir, courteousness. (F.—L.) Spelt vrbanitie in 
Levins, ed. 1570.— F. urbaniti, * urbanity, civility;’ Cot.— L.«rfra«*- 
t^em, acc. of urbdnitas, city-manners, refinement.— L. urbiusi-, from 
urbanus , urlx ine ; with suffix -/as ; see Urbane. 

URCHIN, a hedgehog; a goblin, imp, a small child. (North F. 
— L.) In Shak. it means (1) ahedg^og. Temp. i. a. 326, Titus, ii. 
3. 101 ; (a) a goblin, Merry Wives, iv. 4. 49. Spelt urchone in 
Palsgrave. ME, vrehon, urchone. Prompt. Parv., see the note ; also 
s^ielt irchon. Early E. Psalter, Ps. ciii. 18 (1. 42) ; see Specimens of 
l^glish, etl. Morris and Skeat ^Glossary). — ONorth F. heriehun, 
Marie (F'able 62) ; cf. Picard irechon ; Walloon ureehon, irchou 
(Sigart) ; Uouchi urehon (lldcart) ; Norm. dial, herichon ; also OF. 
irefOH, a hedgehog; also spelt herifon, erifon (Burguy); mod. F. 
hirisson. Formed, with dimin. suffix -on (as if from a 1 * acc. *eriei- 
dnem), from L. ericius, a hedgehog. p, Erieius is a lengthened 
form from er (gen. cm), a hedgehog; for *her, and cognate with 
Gk. xhp> (( hedgehog. The Gk. xhp is allied to 1 x pointed 

stake, scratch (sec Character) ; and further, to L. 

horrere, to be bristly, hirsutus, bristly, Skt. hrsh, to bristle. Named 
from its sharp prickles. 

URE, practice, use. (F*. — L.) Obsolete, except in the derivative 
in-ure ; and cf. man-ure. The real sense is work, practice ; and, as 
it often has the sense of Richardson and others confuse it with 
use or usage ; but it has no connexion with those words. It was once 
a common word ; see examples in Nares. * To put in ure, in usum 
trahcrc;’ Levins, 193. 17. * I ure one, I accustume hym to a thyng;* 
Palsgrave. ME. ure ; ‘ Moche like thyng 1 haue had in ure ; ’ Reme- 
die of Louc, st. 23, pr. in Ch.ancer’s Works, ed. 1561, fol. 323. [Dis- 
tinct from ME. wre — good luck.] — OF. eure, uevre, ovre, work, action, 
operation.— L. opera, work. See further under Inure, Manure, 
and Operate. Doublet, opera. 

URCE, to press earnestly, drive, provoke. (L.) Levins, ed. 1570, 
has both urge and urgent. urgere, to urge, drive. p. For 
*uurg-ere, where uurg- is the weak grade of *uerg-. Allied to 
Gk. stpytiv (for Hfipyuv), to repress, constrain, Lithuan. werz-iis, 
I p ress tight. Goth, wrikan, to persecute.— ERG, to compel; sec 
Wreak. Brugmann, i. § 350. Der. urg-ent, from L. urgent-, stem 
of jircs. part, of urgere ; tirgent-ly, urgenc-y. 

uRIM, lit. lights. (Hcb.) (^nly in the phr. urim and thummim ; 
see Thumxnim. The lit. sense is * lights,’ though the word may 
be used in the sing, sense ‘ light.’ — 1 leb. urim, lights, pi. of ur, light. 

— IIcl). root fir, to shine. 

URINE, the water separated by the kidneys from the blood. 
(F.—L.) In Mach. ii. 3. 32 ; and in Chaucer, C. T. 5703 (D lai). 

— F. urine, * urine ; ' Cot. — L. urina, urine ; where -ina is a suffix.<^ 

Gk. ovpov, urine ; .Skt. uuri, water ; unr, water. Allied to Icel. fir, 
drizzling rain ; ver, the sea ; AS. war, the sea. p. Orig. sense 
‘water.’ Der. urin-al, ME. urinal, Chaucer, C. T. 12239 .W)* 

I.ayamon, 17734, urinal (Cot.) ; urin-ar-y, from F'. urinaire 

(Cotk 

URN, a vase for ashes of the dead. (F.—L.) ME. urne, urne, 
Chaucer, Troil. v. 311.— F'. urne, ‘a narrow necked pot, or pitcher 
of earth;’ Cot. — L. urna, an urn. F'or *urc-na; and alliea to L. 
tsre-eus, a pit cher. Brugmann, i. § 756. 

URSn^, of or belonging to a bear. (L.) Modem ; not in 
Todd’s Johnson.— L. ursinut, bear-like. — L. ursus, a licar. Allied 
to Gk. apKTos, a bear; W. arth, Skt. pksha-s, a bear; sec Arotio. 
Brugmann, i. § 598. 

UB, the objective case of we, (E.) ME. us, ous, us ; used both as 
acc. and dat. AS. fi.s, dat. ; us, usic, ussic, acc. pi., us (Grein).4>Du. 
ons ; Icel. oss, dat. and acc. pi. ; Swed. oss ; Dan. os ; G. uns ; Goth. 
uns, unsis, dat. and acc. pi. p. All from a Tcut. base *»ns-. 
Cf. L. nos, Skt. nas ; also Gk. ^pas, Skt. asman, us. Brugmann,!. 
5 437(*); ii- S436. 

USE (i), sb., employment, custom. (F.—L.) ME. use, use ; pro- 
perly MS, as in Ancren Riwle, p. 16, 1. 7 ; the word being mono- 
syllabic.— AF. us (Havclok, 860), OF. (and F.) us, use, usage 
(Burguy); spelt hz in Cotgrave. — L. Usum, acc. of fis»s, use; cf. 
fisHs, pp. of uti, to use. Der. use, vb., M& usen, usen, Layamon, 
34393, from F. user, to use, from Late L. usdre, to use, for *usdri, 
frequentative form of uti, to use. Also us-able, from the verb to use ; 
US-age, Ml£. usage, usage. King Alisaunder, 1. 1286, from AF*. usage 
(Stat. Realm, i. 100), F . usage, ‘ usage,’ Cot. Also use-/ul, use-/ul-ly, 
use-/ul-ness ; use-less, use-less-ly, use-less-ness ; all from the sb. use. 
Also us-u-al, Hamlet, ii. i. 22, from L. usudlis, from fisM-, deck stem 
of fisMs ; us-u-al-ly. And see usurp, usury, utensil, utility. Also ab-use, 
dis-use, nut-use, ill-use, per-use. 

USE (2), profit, benefit. (F. — L.) When use is employed, in 
legal documents, in the special sense of ‘ lienefit,’ it is a modernised 
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spellinf; of the Anplo-F. form of Ihe L. opus, employment, need. 
Cf. Ant'U>-F. (tes, use, profit, Annals of Burton, pp. 474, 48a, A.D. 

oeps, Liber Cnstnraamm, p. aoa; Statutes of the Realm, 
i. 144, A. I). 1299; uoeSf service, Vic de St. Anban, 1554. A good 
example is the following : ' (^ue il feist a sun oes guardcr,' which he 
caused to be kept for his own use; Roman de Rou, 2336. See oes, 
ues, eus, obs, in Bartsch. 

a door-keeper, one who introduced strangers. (F.— L.) 
ME. vsehere; * Vsekere, llostiarius* [i.e. ostiarius] ; Prompt. Parv. 
‘ That dore can non huissher schelte’ [shut]; tlowcr, C. A. i. 231 
(bk. ii. 2130). — A F. usser, Gaimar, 5993; OF. ussier, uissier 
(Burguy) ; also huissier, ‘ an usher, or door-keeper of a ctiurt, or of 
a chamber in court ; ’ Cot. — L. ostiurium, acc. of astirirhis, belonging 
to a door, or (as sb.) a door-keeper. — L. ostium, a door, an entrance ; 
extended from os, a mouth ; see Oral. Cf. Ol’russ. austo, a mouth. 
Dor. u sker, verb, 1 .. L. L. v. 2. 328 ; usker-skip. 
USQUiEBAUGH, whiskey. (Irish.) In Ben Jonson, The Irish 
Mascjuc ; Beaum. .and Fletcher, Scornful Lady, ii. 3 (.Savil) ; Ford, 
Perkin Warlieck, iii. 3. — Irish uisge beatka, uscpicbaugh, whiskey, 
lit. ‘water of life;’ cf. L. at/ua uita;, F. — Irish uisgr, 

water, whiskey (see Whiskey) ; and beatka, life, Olrish hetku, 
allied to Gk. L. uita, life, and E. quick f.see Quick). Brugmann, 

1. $§ «.«», -tes. 

USURP, to seize to one’s own use, take possession of forcibly. 
(F. — L.) Sjielt usurpe in J’alsgrave; ME. usurpen, Chaucer, 
Astrolabe, jirol. 42. — F. usurper, ‘ to usurpe,* Cot. — L. iisurpare, to 
employ, acejuire; and, in a bad sense, to assume, usur]). p. Br^al 
suggests a formation from a sb. *usu-rapus (*usu-ripus7), one who 
scirx’s for his own use. Cf. I., surpere for surripere. Der. usurp-rr; 
usurp-at‘ioH, from h'. usurpation, ‘ a usnrfiation,' Cot., from L. acc. 
usurfationeni. 

USURY', large interest for the use of money. (F. — L.) ^Vserer, 
iisuricr ; Usery, usure ; * I’alsgrave. MIC. vsure, of which usury was 
another form. ‘ Ocur, or vsure of gowle, Vsura ; ’ Prompt. Parv. 
p. 362; vsurye, id. p. 513. Spelt vsurie, P. Plowman, li. v. 240; 
vserie, id. C-’. vii. 239. Here vsurie seems to be a by-form of vsure, 

— F. usure, ‘ the occiijiation of a thing, usury ; ’ Cot. — L. usfira, use, 
enjo^ent ; also, interest, usury. — L. iis-um, sujnne of utl, to use; 
see tile. Der. usur-er, ME. vsurerr, I’rompt. Parv., F. usurier, 
from L. usurarius. 

UT, the first note of the musical scale. (L.) In Shak. L. I.. L. iv. 

2. 102. Cf. ]*". and L. ut, the same. See Solfa. 

UTAS, the octave of a feast. (F. — T..) Also utis, a Ilcn. IV, ii. 
4. 22 ; where it means ‘ the time between a festival and the eighth 
day after it, merriment ; ’ Schmidt. * T/tas of a feest, octanes ; ’ Pals- 
grave. ME. utas, 'I'revisa, vii. 259. Vtas is shortened from AF. 
utaves, utavs, Yearliooks of Edw. I., 1302-3, p. 407 ; 1 292-3, p. 73 ; 
corresponding to t)F. oitauves (Burguy), oiiieves (Kocjuefort), the 
pi. of oitauve, octave, or eighth (day). Utas occurs in the statute 
concerning General Days in the Bench, 31 lien. Ill, i.e. a. D. 
1266-7 (Minsheu). *E 1 dyemanchedes oitieves de la Resurrection 
on the Sunday of the octaves of the resurrection ; Miracles de S. 
Louis, c. 39 (Roquefort). The Oh', oitauve is from the I-. octova 
(dies), eighth day; cf. OF. oit, oyt, uit (mod. F. kuit), from L. octo, 
eight. 'I'hus utas is, as it were, a pi. of octave ; see Octave. 
'UTENSIL, an instrument or vessel in common use. (F. — L.) 
‘ All myn hostilmcntis, vtensiles,' &c. ; Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 94 ; 
in a will dated 1 304. ‘ Alle the vtensyl of myn hows ; ’ Early E. 

Wills, ed. Fumivall, p. 18 (141T). — MF. utensile, ‘an utensile;’ 
Col. — L. utensilis, adj., fit for use ; whence utensilia, neul. pi., 
utensils. L. iUensilis is for *utenl-tilis, formed with suffix -tilis 

(ns in fer-tilis, Jic-tilis) from utent-, stem of jircs. part, of uti, to use ; 
see Use. I'hc mod. F. is ustensile (corruptly). 

UTERINE, born of the same mother by a diflcrent father. (F'.— 
L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. ME. uteryues, pi. Trevisa, v. 29. 

— MF. uterin, ‘of the womb, born of one mother or damme ; ’ Cot. 
— .L. uterinus, born of the same mother.— L. uterus, the womb. Cf. 
Gk . bar ifta, the womb; Skt. udara-, belly. Brugmann, i. § 706. 

UTILISE, to put to good use. (F. — L.) Not in Todd’s Johnson ; 
quite modern. — F. utihser, to utilise; a modem word (Littre). 
Coined, with suffix -iser (< 1 ^. -fZflrcsaGk. -iCuv), from L. uiil-is, 
useful ; see Utility. 

UTILITY, usefulness. (F. — L.) ME. vtilite, Chaucer, On 
the Astrolabe, pt. ii. § 26. 1 . 16. -F. utilitv, ‘utility;’ Cot. — L. 
iUilitaiem, acc. of viilitos, usefulness. — L. uii/i-, decl. stem of utilis, 
useful ; with suffix -/« s. — 1.. an, to use ; see Use. Der. utilit-ar-i-an, 
a modem coined word. 

UTMOST, outmost, most distant, extreme. (E.) ME. utemest, 
orig. tris»yllnbic ; spelt utema:ste in l.nyamon, 11023; outemeste in 
Rich. Coer de Lion, 2931 ; utmrste, I'revisa, vi. 359. From AS. 
uie-tn-est, double super!, from ut, out, also found as ate, adv, out. 


I [We also find the mutated forms ytemest, ytmest, Grein, ii. 777.] 
j This wonl is therefore a doublet of outmost’, see Out. On the 
double suffix, sec Aftermost; utmest became utmost by confusion 
with most. We also find utt-er-most; see Utter (1). 

UTOPIAN, imaginary, chimerical. (Gk.) An adj. due to Sir 
T. More’s description of Utopia, an imaginary island situate nowkere, 
as the name implies. Coined (by Sir T. More, A. 1). 1316) from Gk. 
ov, not ; and rvir-or, a place ; sec Topic. 

UTTER (i), outer, further out. (E.) ME. vtter, utter ; whence 
was formed a suiierlative vtter-est, used in the def. form vttereste by 
Chaucer, C. T. 8663 (E 787). AS. uttera (which occurs as well as 
utera), compar. adj. formed from ut, adv., out ; see Out. Thus 
utter is a doublet of outer, Der. utter-ly ; utter-most (see Utmost). 
And see utter (2). 

UTTER (2), to put forth, send out, circulate. (E. ; perkaps con- 
fused tuitk F.— L.) ME. uttren, attributed to Chaucer, C. T. 
16302, in Thynne’s edition (1332), but every one of the MSS. in the 
Six-text edition has outen. Group G, 1 . 834 ; so also the Harl. MS. 
Hence there is really no authority for sujiposing that Chancer used 
the word. The verb outen, which he really usc.s, is to put out, to 
‘out with,’ as we say; answering to AS. utian, vb., to put out, 
cxi)el; from ut, out; see Out. ^. The verb outre, to utter, 
speak,' occurs frequently in the Romance of Partenay, 11 . 1024, 1437, 
1363, 2816, 3136, &c. It is possible that the r was suggested liy 
OF* outrer, to go beyond, surjiass, finish (Godrfriiy) ; cf. F. 
outre, beyond; see Utterance (2). And this bast partly owed 
its form to Utter (1). Cf. AS. utian, to put out, eject; Laws of 
the Northumb. Priests, $ 22, in Thorjic’s Ancient Laws, ii. 294. 
Der. utter-able ; utter-anee, Hamlet, iii. 2. 37S. 

UTTERANCE (1 ), an uttering ; see litter (2) ; ns above. 
UTTERANCE (a), extremity. ^F.-L.) Only in the phrases 
to tke utterance, Macb. iii. i. 72; at utterance, Cymb. iii. l. 73. 
ME. oultranee; in Lydgate, Siege of Troy, bk. i. ch. 2; fob b4, 
back, col. I: * Unto oultranee with these bulles to fyght.’— F. 
outrance, MF. oultranee, ‘ extremity ; ’ Cot. ‘ Combatre a oultranee, 
to fight it out, or to the uttermost ; ’ id. — F. outre (oultre in Cotgrave), 
beyo nd ; with suffix — L. ultra, be‘yond; see Outrage. 
UVULA, the fleshy conical body sus][icndcd from the soft palate. 
(L.) In tlotgravc, to translate F. «t;w/e. — Late L. uvula, dimin. of 
tt«o,a cluster, gra])e, also the uvula.+Lith. //gn,aberry. Bmgmaiin, 
i. $ 223(2). 

Uxorious, excessively fond of a wife. (L.) In Ben Jonson, 
Silent W’onmn, iv. i (Otter).— L. uxorius, belonging to a wife; alia, 
fond of a wife. — L. uxori-, tied, stem of uxor, a w'ife. Dor. uxorious- 
ly, -ness. 


V 

V. In Middle- English, v is commonly written « in the MSS., though 
many editors needlessly falsify the s])ellings of the originals to suit a 
supposed ]K)pul.ar taste. Conversely, » sometimes appears as v, most 
often at the beginnings of words, especially in the words vs, vse, vp, 
vtt-to, vwler, and vn- used as a prefix. The use of v for w, and con- 
versely, is also found in early printed books, and occurs occasionally 
down to rather a bate date. Cotgrave ranges all F. words beginning 
with v and u under the common symbol V. We may also note that 
a very large proportion of the words which begin with V are of 
French or [.atin origin; only vane, vat, vinewed, vixen, arc English. 

VACATION, leisure, cessation from labour. (F. — L.) In Pab> 
grave, sjaelt vacacion. MV., vacacioun, Ch.aucer, C. T., D 683. — F. 
vacation, ‘ a vacation, vacancy, leisure ; ’ Cot. — L. uaedtionem, acc. of 
uacutio, leisure ; cf. uacatus, jm. of uaenre, to l)e empty, to be free 
from, to be unoccupied. See Vacuum. Der. vacant, in early use, 
in Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. no, 1 . 13, from Y. vacant, 
‘ vacant,’ Cot., from the stem of the pres. part, of L. uacare ; hence 
vacaae-y, Hamlet, iii. 4. 117 ; vacate, vb., a late w'ord, from uaedtus, 
pp. of uacare. And see vac-M»m. 

VACCINATE, to inoculate with the cow-pox. (L.) ‘Of 
modem formation, from the inoculation of human beings with the 
variolce vaccina, or cow-pox. ... Dr. Jenner’s Inquiry was first pub- 
lished in X 798 ; * Richardson. Coined, as if from the pp. of *uaceinare, 
to inoculate, from L. uacewus, belonging to cows. — L. uacca, a cow. 
Cf. Skt. vafu, a cow. It prob. means * the lowing animal ; ' cf. Skt. 
vuf, to cry, to howl, to low. Der. vaccinat-ion ; also vaccine, from I* 
uaeciaus, 

VACILLATION, wavering, unsteadfastness. (F. — L.) ‘No 
remainders of doubt, no vacilation ; ’ Bp. Hall, The Peace-maker, 
$ 1 3 (K.). And in ISlount. — F. vacillation, ‘ a reeling, staggering, 
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wagging;’ Cot.i-L. uacillatioHemf acc. of uaeillaiio, a reeling, 
wavering ; cf. uacillatus^ pp. of uacillare, to sway to and fro, waver, 
vacillate. Formed as if from on adj. *uaeillus, from a base uae-. — 
to bend, sway to one side ; cf. Skt. vatik, to go tortuously, 
to be crooked, vaira-, bent ; AS. Vfoh, crooked. Der. vaeillaie, from 
I.. j)p. uacilliitus ; a late word. Cf. woo. 

VACUUM, an empty space. (L.) It was supposed that nature 
abhorred a vacuum; see Cranmer’s Works, i. 350, 330 (Parker 
Society).-!., vacuum, an empty space; nent. of uacuus, empty. 
Allied to 1.. uacare, to be empty; see Vaoation..+\V. 
empty. Der. vacu-i~ty, in Cotgrave, from F. vaaiite, * vacuity. Cot., 
from L. acc. uaeuitatem. 

VADE, to wither. (Du.-F.-L.) In .Shak. Pass, Pilgrim, I3if 
170, 174, 176; Sjienser, F. (2- v. 2. 40.— MI)n. warWea, ‘to fade; 
Hexham. — OF. fader, to fade ; see Fade. 

VAGABOND, adj., wandering ; as sb., a wandering, idle fellow. 
(P'.-L.) Spelt vacabonde in Palsgrave; he gives the MP\ form as 
uacahond ; so also * Vacabonds, vagabonds,' Cot. Rich, cites vaga- 
biiude from the Bible (1534), Gen. iv. 12 ; spelt vacabund in the edit, 
of 1551. Also vacabonde, Caxton, Siege of Troy, fol. 334, back.— 
F. vagabond, * a Vtigabond,’ Cot. We also find OF. vacabond (Gode- 
froy).-L. uagnbundus, adj., strolling about. Formed, with suffix 
-b-undus (a gerundive form), from uagn-ri, to wander. — 1... vagus, 
wandering; see Vague. 

VAOARY, a wild freak, a whim. (L.) In The Two Noble 
Kinsmen, iv. 3. 54 (82) ; /garies, pi.. Ford, t'ancies Chaste and 
Noble, iii. 3. Also vagare, sing., a trisyllabic word, in .Stanyhurst, 
tr. of Virgil, Mn. b. ii, ed. Arber, p. 44, 1. 10. Perhaps orig. a verb ; 
see Ixjlow. Apparently borrowed directly from L. uagdri, to 
wander; and, in any case, due to this verb. Cf. ¥. vaguer, * to 
wander, vagary, gad, range, roam,’ Cot. ; also Ital. vagare, * to 
wander, to vagarie, or range,’ P'lorio. We have instances of F. in- 
finitives used as sbs. in attainder, remainder, leisure, pleasure. See 
above. 

VAQBANT, wandering, unsettled. (P*.— OIKi.) 'Avagarantoxvi. 
wilde kinde of life;’ Hakluyt’s Voyages, i. 490; quoted by Richanl- 
son, who alters vagarant to vagrant ; but vugarant is, I think, quite 
right. Cf. vagarantes, vagrants, Harman’s Caveat, p. 19. It corre- 
.sponds to Anglo-P'. wakerant, a vagrant, vagabond ; see Lilicr Albns, 
]). 275. Also found as AP'. and OP', waucrant, pres. pt. of OP'. 
walcrer, to wander about. Spelt wacrant, Tristan, ii. 75, 80 ; llozon, 

p. 73 ; walerant, Horn, fol. 8, back, col. 3. See walcrer, wacrer, 
vacrer, in Godefroy. Of Germanic origin ; cf. MLow G. welkem, 
MMG. walgern, to walk about; allied to OHG. walkan, walchan, 
to move oneself about, to full cloth; cognate with E. toalk, AS. 
wealcian. See Walk. Der. va^ra/i/, sb., vagrmic-y. ^Doubtless 
confused with L. uagdri, to wander ; but not derived from it. Roque- 
fort notes the use of OP', wakerant to translate I., uaga in Prov. 
vii. 10. Sec Notes on li. Etym., p. 311. 

VAGUE, unsettled, uncertain. (P'.— L.) It seems to have been 
first in use as a verb, ]iarallel in use to vagary, q. v. ' Doth vague 
and wander ; ' Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 331 (K.) ; * To vague and 
range abroad ;’ id. p. 630 (K.). As an adj. it is later. * Vague and 
insignificant forms of speech ;’ Locke, Human Understanding, To 
the Reader (R.). — P'. vaguer, * to wander ; vague, wandering ; ’ Cot. 
— L. uagdri, to wander; from uagus, adj., wandering. fi. Con- 
nected by Pick, iii. 761, with AS. wancol, unstea^; from ^WAG, 
a by-form of ^WAQ, to swerve, for which see 'Vaoillate. Der. 
vague-ly, -ness; and see vag-abond, vag-ar-y. P'rom the same L. 
u^dri wc have extra-vagant. 
vAHj (i), the same as Veil, q. v. 

VAIL (2), to lower. (P*.— L.) In Merch. Ven. i. i. 38, &c. ; and 
not uncommon. A headless form of avail or avale, in the same sense. 
‘ 1 avale, as the water dothe whan it gocth downewardes or ebbeth, 
yauale;' Palsgrave. — F. avaler (in Cot. avaller), ‘to let, put, lay, 
cast, fell down,' Cot. Sec further under Avalanohe. Der. vail, 
sb., Troil. v. 8. 7. 

VAIL (3), a gift to a servant. (F — L.) Dryden has the pi. vails; 
Ir. of Juvenal, Sat. iii. 1. 31 1. * Vails, profits that arise to servants, 

besides their salary or wages ; ’ Phillips, ed. 1 706. A headless form 
of avail, sb., in the sense of profit, help. * Avayle, sb., prouffit;’ 
Palsgrave. ‘ Vaile my prejcrcs let my prayers avail, Wyclif, Ter. 
xxxvii. 19, earlier versiotu See AvaiL 

VAIN, emiity, fruitless, unreal, worthless ; also, conceited. (P*.— 
L.) ME. vain, vein, veyn, Chaucer, C. T. 15965 ((1 497). — F. vai«, 
‘vain;’ Cot. — L. udnuni, acc. of udnus, empty, vain. Brugmann, i. 
8 4*4 (3)* Do*^* vain-ly, -ness; also the phr. in vain, a translation 
of P'. en vain (Cot.). Also vain-glory, ME. veingloire, Gower, C. A. 
i. 132, b. i. 2677 ; vain-glori-ous, -ly, -ness. Also van-i-ty, q. v. ; vaunt, 

q. V. ; van-ish, q. v. 

VAIR, a kind of fur. (P'. — L.) A common term in heraldry; 


whence the adj. vairy or verry, given in Phillips, ed. 1 706, and spelt 
varry in Blount. ME. veir. Reliquiae Antiquae, i. lai ; Rob. Man- 
ning, ed. Fumivall, 1. 615. — P'. vair, ‘a rich fur of ermines,' &c.; 
Cot.— L. varius, v.ariegated. See Minever and VariOUB. Cf. 
Late L. varium, vair; Gloss, to Liber Custumarum. Der. vair-y, 
adj., from P'. vairS, ‘ verry, diversified with argent and azure ; ’ Cot. 
Also nune-ver. 

VAliANCE, a fringe of drapery, now applied to a part of the 
bed'hangings. (F. — L.) In Shak. Tam. Shrew, ii. 356 ; he also has 
wi/<iR<re(/— fringed, ITaml. ii. a. 44a. ‘Rich cloth of tissue, and 
vallance of black silk ; ' Strype, Ecclcs. Mem., P'uneral Solemnities of 
licnry Vlll. Cf. ‘ A subtil kerchef of Valence ; ’ Chaucer, Assembly 
of P'oulcs, 272. p'lorio (1598) has Ital. ' Valenzana, a kind of saye, 
serge, or stuffe to make curteins for beds with ; Valenzana del leito, 
the valances of a bed.* Torriano (16K8) ha.s Valenza as well as 
Valenzana in the former scn.se, and Valenzane for Valenzana in the 
latter one. Prob. named from Valence in P'rance, not far to the S. 
of Lyons, where silk is made even to this day ; Lyons silks arc well- 
known. Sir Aymer de Valence, whose widow founded Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, may have taken his name from the same place. 
Valence <^ 1 ,. Valentia, a name given to more towns than one, and 
clearly a derivative of ualere (pres, jiart. ualent-'), to be strong ; whence 
also the names Valens and Valentinian ; sec Valiant. ^ See Todd ; 
Johnson derives Valence from Valencia in Spain, which was also 
famous for silk. Mahn (in Webster) derives valance (without evi- 
dence) from a supposed Norm. P'. valaunt, answering to P'. avalant, 
pres. part, of avaler, to let fall ; for which see Avalanohe. 
VALE, a valley. (P'. -L.) MP» val, as a various reading for 
ualeie (valley), in Legends of the Holy Rood, p. 22, 1. 47. — p”. val, 

‘ a vale ; ’ Cot. — L. uallem, acc. of ttallis, a vale. Der. vall-ey, q. v. ; 
nl.so a-val-aneke, vail (2). 

VALEDICnON, a farew'cll. (I..) ' He alwayes took this 

solemn valediction of the fellowes;* P'nller, Worthies; Shropshire 
(R.). Englished from a supposed L. *ualedictio, coined like uale- 
dictus, pp. of ualedicere, to say farewell. — L. uale, farewell ; and 
dicere, to say. p. I., uale, lit. ‘ be strong, l)e of good health,' is 
the 2 pers. sing. imp. of ualere, to be strong. Sec Valiant and 
Diction. Per , valedict-or^y. 

VALENTINE, a sweetheart ; also a love-letter sent on P'cb. 14. 
(P'. — L.) In Nares and Brand. See 1 lamlet, iv. 5. 48, 5 1 . Named 
from St. Valentine's day, when birds were supposed to pair; see 
Chaucer, Assembly of Foulcs, 309, 322, 6S3 ; Spenser, F. Q. vi. 7. 
32. — P'. Valentia. m.h, Valentinus, wmlj, ualent-, stem of pres. part, of 
ualere, to lie strong ; see Valiant. 

VALERIAN, the name of a flower. (F. — L.) ‘ Valeryan, an 

herbe;’ Palsgrave. And in Chaucer, C. T., G 800.— F. valeriane, 
‘garden valerian;’ Cot. —Late L. ualeridna, valerian. p. Orig. 
unknown; ualeridna is the fern, of Valeridnus, which must mean 
either ‘ belonging to Valerius' or ‘belonging to Valeria^ a province 
of Pannonia. Both names arc doubtless due to L. ualere, to be strong, 
whence many names were derived ; see Valance, Valentine, and 
Valiant. 

VALET, a man-servant. (F.— C.) In Blount. 'The king made 
him his valett;’ P'uller, Worthies, Yorkshire. Valet-de-chamhre 
occurs in Vanbrugh, The Provoked Wife, Act v. 3. — P'. valet, ‘a 
groom, yeoman, &c.,’ Col.; valet de chambre, *a chamberlain,' id. 
The sam e wor d as Varlet, q.v. 

VALETUDINARV, sickly, in weak health. (P'. — L.) In Sir 
T. Brown^ Vulg, Errors, b. iv. c. 1 3, § 26. — P*. valitudinaire, ‘ sickly ; * 
Cot. — I., ualetudinarius, sickly. — L. ualetudin-, stem of ualetUdo, 
health, whether good or bad, but csp. bad health, feebleness ; with 
suffix -ririws.— L. ualv-re, to be in good health; with suffix -tudo. 
See Valiant. Der. valetudinari-an, adj. and sb. ; as sb. in Sjiec- 
tator, no. 25 ; valetudinari-an-ism. 

VALHALLA, the hall of the slain. (Scand.) In Scand. mytho- 
logy, the place of immortality for the souls of heroes slain in battle. 
The spelling Valhalla is hardly correct ; it is probably due to Bp. 
Percy, who translated M. Mallet’s work on Northern Antiouities ; 
sec chap, v of the translation. — Icel. valholl (gen. va/Aa//ar), lit. the 
hall of the slain. — Icel. vair, the slain, slaughter; and hbll or hall, 
a hall, cognate with £. Hall. p. The Icel. vair is cognate with 
AS. w<el, slaughter, the slain, also a single corpse ; prob. allied to 
OHG. wuol, slaughter, AS. wdl, disease. It W.'is thought that the 
dead were selected from the field of battle by the deities called in 
Icelandic Valkyrjur and in AS. Weelcyrigan, lit. ‘choosers of the 
slain.' See Valkyiia. 

VALIANT, brave. (F.-L.) ME. i»a/ia«/, Rob. of Brunne, tr. 
of Langtoft,p. 9,1, 4; p. 177,1. 3.-F. vaillant, 'valiant;' Cot. 
Also sjjelt valant in OP'., and the pres. part, of the verb valoir, ‘to 
profit, serve, be good for; ’ id. — L. ualere, to lie strong, to be worth. 
Alliecl to E. Vrield, «]. v. Der. valiant-ly, ‘ness ; and see vale- 
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dietim, Val-ent~ine, vale-tu~din-ar-y, val-id, vtd-ottr, val-tte ; also a-vail, 
eoimter-vail, prt-vail, enn-V(d~esee ; equi-val-tiU, pre-val-ent, in-^taUid. 

VAIiIDy having force, well-founded, conclusive. (F.-L.) In 
Cotgravc.-F. vo/iV/e, ‘valid, strong, weighty;* Cot.-L. uatidm, 
strong. — L. ttalere, to be strong; sec Valiant. Der. valid-fy; 
valid-i-ty, Hamlet, iii. i. 199, from F. validiti^ ‘validity,’ Cot., from 
L. acc. ualidUatem. 

'VALIB'E, a travelling-bag, small portmanteau. (F.-Late L.) 
‘Seal’d up In the vallies of my trust, lock’d close for ever;* Ben 
Jonson, Tale of a Tub, A. ii. sc. 1 (Metaphor). — F. valise^ ‘a male, 
cloak-bag, budget, wallet ; ’ Cot. The same word as Span, halija^ 
Ital. valigia (Florio), with the same sense. Corrupted in G. into 
felleisen (Die/,). — I/ite L. valisia (1401), Ducangc ; also spelt 
valixia (id.). p. Ktym. unknown. Dies imagines a Late L. form 
*uidid-itia, made from L. uiduluSf a leathern travelling-trunk ; which 
at any rate gives the right sense. Devic (Supp. to Littre) suggests 
Pers. walickaht ‘ a large sack,* or Arab. waliAa^t), ‘ a corn-sack ; * 
Rich. Diet. p. 1657. 

VAlfKVxlIA, one of the handmaidens of Odin. (Scand.) Icel. 
ualkyrja, a goddess ; lit. ‘ chooser of the slain ; ’ pi. valkyrjur. mmlccl. 
valf acc. of va/r, the slain (AS. wal) ; and -kyrja, f., a chooser, from 
kur- (<**f/z-), weak grade of iejma, to choose, cognate with E. 
choose. Cf. AS. waleyrge. Corpus gloss., 2017. 

VAIiliEY, a vale, dale. (F.— L.) ME valS, Assumption of 
St. Mary, ed. Lumby, 1. 590 ; ualeie, lA>gcnds of the Holy Koo<l,p. 22, 
1. 47. — ( )F. valee (F. vallte')^ a valley ; Burguy. This is parallel to 
Ital. vallata, a vallev, and appe.*irs tf) mean, literally, * formed like a 
vale,’ or ‘ vale-like.^ Formetl, with suffix -ee (<L. -iita), from F. 
val, a val e; se e Vale. 

VAIiOUB, courage, bravery. (F.-L.) Spelt valoure, King 
Alisaunder, 2530. — OF. valor ^ valur, F. valeur, ‘ value, worth, worthi- 
nesse ; ’ Cot. — L. ualorem, acc. <if ualor^ worth ; hence, worthiness, 
courage.— L. ualertt to be strong, to be worth; see Valiant. 
Der. valor-ous^ 2 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 236, from F. valeureux, ‘ valorous, 
valiant,’ Cot. ; valor-ous-ly. 

VAIiUlB, worth. (F.— L.) ‘All is to him of o [one] value* 
Gower, C. A. iii. 346 (bk. viii. 2121).— F. value, fcm., ‘value;* 
Cot. Fem. of valu, pp. of valoir, to be worth. — L. ualere, to be 
worth. Ser. value, verb, in Palsgrave ; valu-able ; valueless, K. John, 
iii. 1. lor ; valu-at-ion, a coined word. 

VALVE. one of the leaves of a folding-door, a lid which opens 
only one way, one of the pieces of a (bivalve) shell. (F.— E) 

* Valves, folding-doors or windows;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 
Valves, pi., doors, Trevisa, iv. 499. — F. valve, ‘a foulding, or two- 
leaved door, or window ; ' Cot. — L. ualua, sing, of ualwe, the leaves 
of a folding-door. Allied to L. uoluere, to roll, turn round about; 
from the revolving of the leaves on their hinges. Sec Voluble. 
Der. valv-ed, valv-ul-ar ; hi-valve, uni-valve. 

VAMBRACB. VAWTBRACE. armour for the fore-arm. 
(F. — L.) ‘ Plate, cum vamhrace et rerebrace ; ’ York Wills, i. 

171 (1392). The word properly signifies ‘ fore-arm.’ It is short for 
nva/f/-&rnre. — MF. avant-hras, ‘a vambrace, armour for an arm; 
also, the part of the arm which extends from the elbow to the wrist ; ’ 
Cot.— F. avanf, before; bras, the arm.- L. ah ante, from before, in 
front ; brachium, arm (of which the pi. brachia gave OF. brace, arm ; 
see Scheler). See Van (1), Vamp. Vamplate. % The 
armour for the upper arm was called a rere-brace, i.e. rear-brace. 
VAMP, the fore- part or upjicr leather of a boot or shoe. (F.— E) 
ME. Maum/r (dissylhabic). * lloscn widuten Hum/ez ’ e::. hose without 
vamps; Ancren Riwle, p. 420, 1. 3. [Another copy has uampeS; 
Reliq. Antiquie, ii. 3.] * Vam^, or uaumpe of an hoose, Fedana ; * 

Prompt. Parv. ‘Hoc nnte]}edale, Anglice wampe* [for vampe\\ 
Wright’s Voc. i.^ 197, col. i. ‘llec pecKana, Anglice wampay* id. 
201, col. 2. — MF. avant-pied, ‘ the part of the foot that’s next to the 
toes, and consisteth of five bones; ’ Cot. (Hence E. vampf, vamp; 
by loss of initial a, change of nip to mp, and suppression of the un- 
stressed termination.) — ])', avant, before; and pied, the foot. For 
F. avant, see Advance or Van (i). The F. pied is from L. 
pedtm, acc. of pes, a foot ; see Foot. This etymology is 

verified by the fact that the word also appears as vauntpe. * Vaunt pe 
of a hose, uaa/pie ; ’ Palsgrave (where the final d is dropped, as well 
os the initial a, in the F. form). So also ME. vampay, above, and 
later vampay (Phillips). Gotlcfroy has OF. avantpied, a kind of 
sandal. Der. vamp, veib, to mend with a new vamp, Beaum. and 
Fletcher, Bonduca, Act i. sc. 2 (Petillius); hence vamp up to \ 
patch up, vam p, to improvise a musical accompaniment. 
VAMFIBEf a- ghost which sucks the blood of men, a blood- 
sucker. (F.—G.— Servian.) In Tmld’s Johnson. ‘ Of these beings 
many imaginary storiM are told in Hungary ; Ricaut, in his State of 
the Greek and Armenian Churches (1679), gives a curious account 
of this superstitious persuasion, p. 27K Ttwid. Todd also cites: 
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‘ These are the vampires of the publick, and riflers of the kingdom ;* 
Forman, Obs. on the Revolution in 1688 (1741), p. ii. — F*. vampire. 
— G. vampyr (FlUgel). — Servian vam^r, a werwolf, blood-sucker, 
Popovic, Servian Diet. ; cf. Polish upior, upir, a vampire. Prob. of 
Turkish origin; from N. Turk, uber, a witch (Miklosich). Dor. 
vampir e^bat ; so named by Linnseus. 

VAMFLATE, an iron jilate protecting a lance. (F.— L.) ^ * Pro 
uno pare de schynbaldes, aliter vamplaties;* York W’ills, iii. 73 
(1423). From F. avant, in front, fore; and plate. See Vam. 
braoe. 

VAN (i), the front of an army, (F.— L.) In Shak. Antony, iv. 
6. 9. An abbreviated form of van-guard, vant-guard, or avant- 
garde, also spelt van-ward, vaunt-warde. ‘ And when our vauntgard 
was passed the toune;' Holinshed, Chron. Edw. HI, an. 1346. 

‘ And her vantwarde was to-broke; * Rob. of Clone, p. 36a, 1. 7478; 
the pi. vantwardes occurs, id. p. 437, 1. 9006. __Spelt vaunt-warde, 
vauH-warde, auaunt-warde, P. Plowman, C. xxiii. 94. —OF. avant- 
warde, later avant-garde, ‘ the vanguard of an army ; ’ C'ol. Here 
avant is from L. ah ante, ‘from in front;* see Advanoe. And 
see Guard, Ward. 

VAN (2), a fan for winnowing, &c. (F. — L.) 'His sail-broad 
vans,' i.e. wings ; Milton, P. L. ii. 927. — F. van, ‘ a vanne, or winnow- 
ing sievS ; * Cot. — L. uannum, acc. of uannus, a fan ; see Fan. 1.. 
tiannus is for *cuannus ; cf. OlIG. kwennen (for *kwan}an), to swing, 
vibrate. Bnigmanii, i. ( 357. (Doubtful ; it may be allied to E 
uetttus, wind.) Der. van, v., to winnow, spelt varute in Levins, from 
F. vanner, ‘ to vsinne ; * Cot. Doublet,/(»i. 

VAN (3), a caravan or large covered wagon for goods, (F. 
—Pers.) A modem abbreviation for caravan, just as we now use 
bus for omnibus, and wig for periwig. See Caravan. * The little 
man will now walk three times round the cnirawan ; ’ Dickens, Going 
into Society. ‘ Carry me into the iea» ibid. 

VANDAL, a barbarian. (L. — Teut.) See Vandalieh and Vandal- 
ism in Todd’s Johnson. — L. Vundalus, a Vandal, one of the tribe of 
the Vandali, whose name means, literally, ‘the wanderers;* see 
I’liny. Vandali answers to AS. pi. Wendlas (sing. Wendil-). Cf, 
Icel. Vendill (also Vandill), a pn»j)cr name. Cf, G. wandeln, to 
wander; a frequentative verb cognate with E. Wander, q.v. Der. 
Vandal, adj. ; Vandal-ie, Vandal-ism. 

"VAlSrEi, a weather-cock. (E.) Also spelt fane (cf. vat, vetch) ; it 
formerly meant a small flag, pennon, or streamer ; hence applied to 
the weather-cock, from its likeness to a small pennon. ‘ Fane of a 
I stepylle ; * I’rompt. Parv. p. 148 ; and see “Way’s note. ‘ Chaungyn^ 
as a vane* (other M.SS. fane); Chaucer, C. T., (iroup E, 996; in 
the Ellesmere and Heugwrt M.S.S. AS. /ana, a small flag; Grein, i. 
263.+DU. vfl«« ; Icel./ow/; Dan./ane; JSwed. and (ioth./o»o; G. 
/akne, MHG. /rt«o. p. Teut. type */anon-, m. Orig. ‘n bit of 
cloth ; ’ cognate with I,. pannus, a cloth, fiiecc of cloth ; see Fane. 
"DoT.gon-fan-on or gon-fal-on, (|. v. Doublot, pane, 
VANOXTABD ; see under Van (1). 

VANILLA, the name of a ]>Iant. (.Span. — L.) In Todd’s John- 
son; Johnson say.s: ‘the fruit of those plants is used to scent 
chocolate.’ Misspelt for vainilla, by confusion with F. vanille, which 
is merely borrowed from Spanish, like the E. word.— Span, vainilla, 
a small pod, husk, or capsule ; which is the true sense of the word. 
Dimin. of vaina, a scabbard, case, pod, sheath. — L. uagina, a 
scablxird, sheath, husk, jiod. 

VANIBBL, to disappear. (F. — L.) ME. vanissen, Chaucer, tr. of 
Boethius, b. iii. pr. 4, 1. 53. The pi. t. appears as vanisshide, 
vanysched, vanseked, vanshede, in P. Plowman, C. xv. 217. Certainly 
derived from OFrench, but the F. word is not recorded as com- 
mencing with V. J’rob. shortened from the pres. pt. stem (evaniss-) 
of AF. evanir, OF. esvanir, to vanish away ; cf. Ital. svanire, to vanish 
(where s is from L. ex). — Late I* type *exvanire, for E eudneseere, 
to vanish away.— 1.. (T, ex, away; and udnescere, to vanish; lit to 
become emp^, from »rl»»s, empty ; see Vain. Der. e-van-ese-ent. 

VANITY, empty pride, conceit, worthlessness. (F. — L.) ME. 
uaniie ( uanitee), Hali Meidenhad, ]). 27, 1. 25. — F. vaniti, ' vanity ; * 
Cot.— E vdmttttem, asc. of unnitas, emptiness, worthlessness.— L. 
udnus, empty, vain ; see Vain. 

VANQ'D’lBH, to conquer, defeat. (F.— L.) ME. venkisen, 

P. Plowman, C. xxi. 106; venkusen, Wyclif, i Kings, xiv. 47, earlier 
version; venquisken, Chaucer, C. T. 4711 (B 291).— AF. ven^i/iM-, 
OF. veinqtuss-, Stem of pres. pt. of AF. venquir, OF. veinquir, occur- 
ring in the 14th century as a collateral form of OF. veincre (mod. F. 
vaincre) ; cf. F. vainquis, still used as the pt. t. of vaincre, and the 
form que je vainquisse.^-L.. uineere, to conquer; pt. t. uiei, pp. uietus 
(stem MIC-),— yWElQ, to fight, strive ; whence also Goth, weihan, 
weigan (pp. wig-ans), OHG. and AS. wigan, to strive, fight, contend. 
Bru^ann, i. H 85, 367. Der. van^wisa-sr; and see victor. 
vantage, advantage. (F. — L.) Common in Shnk. ; in K. 
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John, ii. 550, &c. ; spelt vauntage in Palsgrave ; who also gives : * I 
vauntagi one, I profyte him, jt vantaigt ; What dothe it vauntage 
you, quest ee quit vous vantage, or advantage ' AF. vantage, advantage ; 
Year-books of Edw. 1 ., 1 302-3, p. 209 ; F. avantage, ‘an advantage ; 
avantager, to advantage ; ’ Cot. See Advantage. Thus vantage 
is a headless form of F. avantage ; and it is clear from Palstave (as 
above^ that the loss of initial a occurred in F. as well as in E. 
VAXWABD; sec Vaward and Van (1). 

VAPID, spiritless, flat, insipid. (U In Blount’s Gloss., 
1674. Prob. directly from L. uapidus, vapid, spoiled, flat, rather 
than from F. va*ftfr, ‘ that s(?nds up an ill fume,’ marked by Cotgrave 
as a scarce or old word. Allied to L. uappa, wine that has emitted 
its vapour, vapid or palled wine ; closely allied to L. uap-or, vapour. 
p. The L. t/ap-or is allied to Gk. nawoe, smoke, navuttv, to breathe 
forth ; Lithuan. Jaudpas, breath, fragrance, evaporation, hwipli, to 
breathe, smell, ihve/^as, perfume. Brugmann, i. $ 193. — 
to reek, breathe out ; cf. Fick, i. 54a. Der. vapid-ly, -ness. And 
see vnpnur. 

VAPOUB, water in the atmosphere, steam, fume, fine mist, 
gas. (F. — L.) ME. Chaucer, C. T. 10707 (F 393). — F. 

vapeur, ‘ a vapor, fume Cot.—L. ua^rem, acc. of vapor, vapour ; 
see Vapid. Der. vapour, verb ; va^r-ous, Macb. iii. 5. 24 ; vapour- 
y ; vnpor-ise, a coined word ; vapor-is-at-ion, e-vapor-ate. 
VABICOBIS, |iermanently dilated, as a vein. (L.) A late word. 
[Phillips, ed. 1706, has: ‘ Varix, a crooked vein.’] — I.. uaricostts, 
varicose. —L. uaric-, stem of uarix, a dilated vein. Perhaps allied to 
L. uarus, a blotch, a pimple. 

VABDBQATE, to diversify. (L.) ‘ tulips ;* Pope, 

Moral Essays, ii. 41,— L. uariegdtus, pp. of uariegdre, to make of 
various colours.— L. uort(o)-,for uarius, of divers colours ; and -igare, 
due to agere, to drive, cause, make ; agere being used to form verbs ex- 
pressive of an object (see Agent). See Variotts. Der. variegat- 
ion, in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. 

VABIETV, difference, diversification, change, diversity. (F.— 
L.) In Shak., Antony, ii. 2. 241. — K. variete, ‘variety;’ Cot.— 
L. uarietdtem, acc. of uarietiis, variety.- L. uarius, various; see 
VailouB. 

VARIOUS, different, several. (L.) ‘A man so various;* 
Drydcn, Absalom and Achitophcl, 545. Englished from L. «arit<.s, 
variegated, diverse, manifold; with suffix -ous. Der. various-ly; 
varie-gate, varie-ty ; also, vary, q. v. ; vair, q. v. 

VABIiET,a groom, footman, low fellow, scoundrel. (F. — C.) 
In Spenser, F. Q. ii. 4. 40. ‘Not sparyng maisters nor varlettis;* 
Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 16 (R.). — OF. varlet, * a groom; 
also, a yonker, stripling, youth; ' Cot. He notes that ' in old time 
it was a more honourable title ; for all young gentlemen, untill they 
come to be 18 years of age, were tearmed so/ p. An older spell- 
ing was vas/et (Godefroy), which became varlet, vallet, valet. We 
also find the AF. spelling vadlet in the I.il)er Albus, ed. Riley, p. 46, 
where d stands for an older sd, as in medlar, medley ; which again 
jiroves that vaslet was the orig. form. y- is for *vasalet, the 

regular diminutive of OF. vasal, vassal, a vassal ; so that a varlet 
was orig. a young vassal, a youth, stripling; hence, a servant, &c. ; 
and finally a valet, and a varlet as a term of reproach. OF. vaslet 
became *vasdlet, vadlet in AF. ; also varlet, vallet, valet. See 
VasBol. Doublet, valet. 

VARNISH, a kind of size or glaze, a liquid employed to give a 
glossy surface. (F.) ME. vernisch. ‘ Verny^che, Vcmicium ; ’ Prompt. 
Parv. In P. Plowman, A. v. 70, the Vernon MS. wrongly reads 
vernisch for vergeous (verjuice) ; still, this shows that the word was 
already known l^fore a. i>. 1 400. — F. vends, * varnish, made of linseed 
oyle and the gumme of the juni]ier-tree ;* Cot. Hence the verb 
vernisser, ‘ to sleeke or glaze over with varnish ; * Cot. Cf. Span. 
berniz, barniz, varnish, lacquer; fcarnizar, to varnish, lacquer; ItaU 
vemice, varnish ; vernicare, vernieiare, to varnish. p. Of doubtful 
origin ; but compare the MGk. fieprixri ; see Schade, O. H. G. Diet., 
p. 1439. Wedgwood says : ‘ It scorns to me probable that it is from 
Gk. /ScpoviKy, fiepvinii, amber, applied by Agapias to sandaraeh, a gum 
rosin similar in appearance to amber, of which varnish was made ; 
Gk. fiepuiKia^etv, to varnish ; Ducange, Greek Glossary. Cf. mod. 
Gk. fifpvtKi, varnish.’ But the MGk. fitpvixri seems to be merely 
a Gk. form of Ital. vemice. Ducange gives a lAte L. form vemicium 
(a. d. 1 243). Der. varnish, verb ; Palsgrave has : * I vernysshe a 
spurre, or any yron with vernysshe, vernis ; ’ which exemplifies the 
MF. verb vernir, late by-form of vernisser. 

VARSOVIBNNE, a dance in imitation of a Polish dance. (F. 
-Polish.) F. FarsoviVnite, a dance (about 1853); lit. ‘belonging 
to Warsaw.’ — F. Varsovie, Warsaw.- Pol. IFarszowa, Warsaw. 
VARY, to alter, change. (F.— L.) ME. varien. Prompt. Parv.; 
pres. part, variande, Vridze of Conscience, 1447. — F. varier, *to 
vary ; ’ Cot. — L. uariare, to diversify, vary.— L, uarius, various; see 


VarioUB. Der. variable, spelt varyable in Palsgrave, from Jf'. vari- 
able, ‘ variable,’ Cot, from L. uaridbilis ; variable-ness, vari-abil-i-ty; 
vari-at-ion, ME. variaeioun, Chaucer, C. T. 2590 (A 2588), from h. 
variation, ‘ a variation,’ from L.acc. uariatidnem ; vari-anee, Chaucer, 
C. T. 8 586 ( E 7 1 o), as if from L. *uariantia. And see vair, nune-^. 
VASCUliAR, consisting of vessels, as arteries, vems, &c. (L.) 
In Todd’s Johnson. Formed, with suflix -ar (frorn L. -dris) from L. 
uaseul-um, a small vessel ; formed with the double dimin. suffix 
from uns, a vessel; see Vase. Der. vascular-i-ty. 

VABR, a vessel, particularly an ornamented one. (F.— L.) In 
Pope, Rape of the Luck, i. 122. — F. vase, *a vessel;' Cot.—L. 
udsum, a vase, vessel ; a collateral form of uds (gen. uds-is), a vessel ; 
the pi. uasa is common, though the sing, udsum is hardly used. 
p. L. udsum resembles Skt. vdsana-, a receptacle, box, basket, water> 
jar; also, an envelope, cover, cloth; the orig. sense being perhaps 
‘ case ’ or protecting cover. Perhaps allied to Veat. Der. vas-cu- 
lar; vessel. 

VASEIiINE, a semi-fluid greasy substance, used in ointments, 
8cc. A fanciful name ; given by the maker. Said to have been 
suggested by G. iiMiss(er), water, and Gk. cA(atov), oil ; with F. suffix 
-ine. (Cent. Diet.) 

VASBAXi, a dependent. (F.— C.) In Spenser, Daphnaida, 181. 
Certainly in early use ; the ME. vassal, however, is rare, though the 
derivative vasselage (vassalage) is in Chaucer, C. T. 301^6 (A 3054), 
where it means ‘ good service ’ or prowess in arms ; it has the same 
sense in Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 86, 1 . 21, and in Gower 
(as cited in Richardson). [The word vassayl, cited by Ricliardson 
from Rob. of Glouc., means tvmsaiV.] — AF. vassal, Philip de 
Thann, Livre des Creatures, 1 . 698 ; F. vassal, ‘ a vnssall, subject, 
tenant ; ' Cot. (Cotgrave well exjdains the word.) The orig. sense 
is ‘servant;’ and the word is of Celtic origin, latinised (in I.ow 
I.<atin) as vassallus, in which form it is extremely common. We also 
find the shorter form uassus or uasus, a servant ; which occurs in the 
Lex Salica, ed. Ile.ssels and Kern, coll. 55, 56. — OBret. uuas<^was, 
Bret, gtaaz, a servant, vassal ; W. and Corn, gwas, a youth, servant. 
Cf. OIrish /oss, a servant. All from Celtic type *ufassos, a servant ; 
Stokes-Fiek, p. 278. Cf, L. verna, a home-bom slave. See Ver- 
nacular. Der. vassal-age; also varlet, valet. 

VABT, great, of great extent. (F. — L.) We possess this word in 
two forms, viz. vast and waste, both licing from French ; the latter 
l>eing much the older. They are generally used with different senses, 
but in the Owl and Nightingale, 1 . 1 7, we have : ‘ in ore waste ]>ikke 
hqjge ’ - in a vast thick hedge, in a great thick hedge. We may, 
however, consider vast as belonging to the i6th century ; it docs not 
seem to be much older than the latter part of that century. ' That 
mightie and vaste sea;' Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. iii. p. 822. — F. 
vaste, ‘vast;’ Cot. — L. uastum, acc. of vastus, vast, of large extent. 
•See further under WaBte. Der. vast, sb.. Temp. i. 2. 327, Wint. 
Talc, i. I. 33 ; vast-ly, vast-ness ; also vzst-y, adj., Merch. Ven. ii. 7. 41 . 
Also de-vast-ate, 

VAT, a large vessel for liquors. (E.) ME. /a/. * Fate, vessclle ; ' 

Prompt. Parv. Palsgrave has fatte ; and the A. V. of the Bible has 
fats (Joel, ii. 24) and wine-fat (Mark, xii. 1). The difference between 
the words fat and vat is one of dialect; vat is Southern English, 
prob. Kentish. The use of v for f is common in Devonshire, 
Somersetshire, and in Old Kentish ; the connexion of the word with 
Kent may have been due to the brewing trade ; cf. vane, vetch. AS. 
fat (pi. fatu), a vessel, cask; Mark, iii. 27.+DU. vat; Icel./a/; 
1 )aB./<n/; Swed./a/; G.fass; MHG. vaz. p. All from the ’Tent, 
type *fatom, n., a vat, a barrel. From the Teut. base *fat-, to catch, 
take, seize, comprehend, contain ; cf. OFries. fatia, EFries. faten, 
Du. vatten, to catch, take, contain, G.fassen, to seize, also to con- 
tain ; so that the sense is ‘ that which contains.’ Der. wine-fat or 
wine-vat. 

VATICAN, the palace of the pope. (F. — L.) F. Vatican. 
Vdtiednus (mons), the Vatican hill in Rome. 

VATICINATION, a prediction, prophecy. (F.— L.) ‘ This so 

dear vaticination ; * Jeremy Taylor, Works (1835); ii. 333. — MF. 
vaticination, *a prophecying ; ’ Cot.—L. acc. Kd/imid/iunem.— L. 
udticiniri, to prophesy; udticinium, a prophecy. — L. iMti-, decl. 
stem, of udtes, a prophet ; and -cin-, weak grade of ean-ere, to sing. 
Cf.Woo d(2). 

VAUDBV JLLiIiN, VAUDEVHi, a lively satirical song ; a kind 
of drama. (F.) Spelt vaudevil in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. 
vaudeville, ' a country ballade, or song ; so tearmed of Vaudevire, a 
Norman town, wherein Olivier Bassel [or Basselin], the first inventor 
of them, lived ;’ Cot Olivier de Basselin was a Norman poet of the 
15th century, and his songs were called after his native valley, the 
Vau (or Vol, i. e. valley) de Vire ; see Vale. Vire is a town in 
Normandy, to the S. of Bayeux. 

VAUIiT (i), an arched roof, a chamber with nii arched roof, esp. 
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one undcrfjround, a cellar. (F. — L.) The .spelling with / is com- 
paratively modem ; it has Ijcen inserted, precisely as in fatdt, from 
pedantic and if^orant notions concerning ‘ etymological ' s|)elling. 
The ME. form is also vow/e ; in King Alisaundcr, 7310, it is 

spelt v/iuf/f. ‘ Vout under the ground, uoute;' PaLsgrave. * Vowte, 
lacunar; Vowtyd, arculatus; Vtaotyn, or make a vt/wie, arcuo;* 
Prompt. l*arv.— MF. voute (also voulte, with inserted 1 as in English), 

* a vault, or arch, also, a vaulted or enhowed roof ; ' Cot. OF. 
volte, voute, vaute, a vault, cavern ; liurguy (mod. F*. vodie) ; where 
volte is a fern, form, from OF. volt, vaulted, lit. bent or bowed. 
Volte is the same word as Ital. vo/m, * a time, a turn or course ; a 
circuit, or a compassc ; also, a vault, cellar, an archc, bow ; * Florio. 
P. The OF. volt answers to L. uol'tus, and the OF. volte, Ital. 
volta, to L. Mol’ta ; these are abbreviated forms of uolutus (fern, 
uoluta), pp. of uoluere, to roll, turn round ; whence the Later sense of 
bend round, bow, or arch. Similarly we have volute, in the sense 
of a spiral scroll. y. Thus a vault means an arch, an arched roof ; 
hence, a chamber with an arched roof, and finally a cellar, because 
it often has an arched roof, for the sake of strength. See Voluble. 
Der. vault, verb, to overarch, ME. vouiea, as above; vaull-ed, 
Cymb. i. 6. 33 ; vault-y, concave, Komeo, iii. 5. 22 ; vault-age, a 
vaulted room, lien. V. ii. 4. 124. 

VAUIiT (2), to bound, leap. (F.— Ital.— L.) 'Vaulting am- 
bition Mticb. i. 7. 27.-1 MF. volter, ‘to vault;* Cot. — MF. volte, 
‘a round or turn; and thence, the bounding turn which canning 
riders teach their horses ; also a tumbler’s gamboll ; ’ id. — Ital. volta, 

* the turn that cunning riders teach their horses ; ’ Florio. The same 
word as Ital. volta, a vault ; both from the orig. .sense of ‘ turn ; ’ sec 
further under Vault (1). Dor. vault, sb. ; vauU-er, vault-ing-^rse. 

VAUlfT, to boast. (F. — L.) ‘ 1 vaunte, 1 bosle, or crake, le tue 

vante I’alsgrave. [It is remarkable that the ME. form was 
avaunten or auaunten, from OF. avanter, to boast (Godefroy), in 
which the a- (from L. ad) was intensive, or may have been due to 
confusion with F. avant, before, and avancer, to advance. This ME. 
auaunten occurs in Chaucer, C. T. 59S5 (1) 403), and at least twice 
in Chancer, tr. of lioethius, b. i. met. i, 1. 21, b. 1, pr. 4, 1. 158 ; and 
hence the sb. auaunt, avaunt, auant, in Chaucer, C. T. 227. How- 
ever, the prefix is to lie neglected. Cf. avauntour, a vnuntcr. Chancer, 
Troilus ii. 724.] — F. va///er ; ‘ van/rr, to vaunt, brag, boast, glory, 
crack;’ Cot. — Late L. vaiiitare, to speak vanity, flatter (Ducange); 
so that se vanter»- to speak vainly of oneself. (Dier remarks that 
vnnitare, to boast, occurs in S. Augustine, Ojip. i. 437, T^i.) This 
verb is a freijuentative formed from 1,. winus, vain. See vain; and 
ef. L. uitnUas, vanity. Der. vaunt, sb., ME. auauntei vaunt-er, 
formerly avauntour (as above'), or avaunter. Court of l.ove, 1219. 
VAVABBOR, a vassal not holding immediately from the 
sovereign, but from a great lord, having inferior vassals under him. 
(F. —Late L.— C.) * A worthy vavamr/r ; ’ Chaucer, C. T., prol. 360. 
— OF. vava.s«o»r. — Late L. vassus va»oru»i, lit. ' vassal of vassals.’ 
'Fhe Ijite L. va.v.M/» is of Celtic origin ; see Vassal. 

VAWARD, another siielling of vanward or vanguard, (F.— J... 
and G.) In Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. c. 209 ; and vanward, in 
Drayton, Battle of Agincourt, st. 2 1 8. S])elt vaward, in Lydgate, 
Assem bly of Gods, 1. 602. Sec Van (r). 

VEAL, the flesh of a calf. (F.— L.) ME. veel, Chaucer, C. T. 
9294 (E 1420). — OF. veel, later veau, * a c-alfe, or vcale; * Cot.— I.. 
uitellum, acc. of uitellus, a little calf, allied to hiVm/m.s, a calf.^Gk. 
IroXus, the same (little used). Allied to Skt. vatsa-, a calf, vatsatara-, 
a steer, vatsaln, a cow anxious for her calf. 8. All fiom Idg. 
*wetos, a year, .as in Gk. trot, a year. Sec Wotner. Hence the 
sense of Skt vatsa- was really ‘ a yearling calf ; ’ and the same sense 
of ‘ yearling ’ w.as the orig. one of L. uitulus. y. From the same 
sense of ‘ year,’ differently applied, we have L. uetm, old in years, 
a ged, uetulus, a little old man. See Veteran. Der. vell-um, q. v. 
Veda, knowledge ; one of the ancient sacred books written in 
Skt (Ski.) Skt. veda-, ‘ knowledge ; the generic name for the 
sacred writings of the Hindus, esp. the 4 collections called rig-veda, 
yajur-veda, sinna-veda, and atharva-veda ; ’ Benfcy, p. 900. Formed 
by gradation (Skt « = Gk. 01 = AS. <7) from v/d, to know, cognate 
with E. Wit, c|. V. 'I’hc Skt. nom. case is vedas. 

VEDETTE, Vi^ETTE, a cav.alry sentinel. (F.— Ital.— L.) 
Modem; not in Todd’s Johnson.- MF. vedette, *a sentry; any 
high place from which one may see afar off ; ’ Cot. — Ital. vedetta, a 
horse-sentry ; also a sentry-box ; formerly a watch-tower, a beacon, 
a pecping-hole (Florio). An altered or dimin. form of Ital. veduia, 
‘a high prospect’ (Florio); orig, fcin. pp. of vedere, to see. — L. 
uidere, to see; see ViBion. See Kiirting, § 10156. ^ Diez 

takes it to be an Ital. corruption of veletta, a sentry-box ; due to 
confusion with vedere, to see (pp. veduto), from which vedetta cannot 
(he thinks) be derived. Veletta is a dimin. of veglia, a watch, 
watching, vigil; just as Span, veleta, a weather-cock (lit. a watcher). 


is a dimin. of Span, vela, a watching, vigil (Diez).-L. ulgilia; see 
Vigil. But, as Korting notes, the dimin. of veglia would have been 
veglietta, not veletta. 

VEER, to turn round, change direction, swerve. (F.— L.) ‘ Vere 
the main shete ; ’ Spenser, F. Q. i. 12. 1 ; ‘ and vereti his main sheat,’ 
id. v. 12. 18. ‘Vere the shete;’ Rcliquiiie Antiqure, i. 2 (15th 
ctait.). [The s])clling with e or ee is hard to explain; but it 
may have lieen due to the confusion between the sound of ee in 
late ME. and that of F'. 1. Sir T. Sidney writes vire\ see 
Narcs.] — F'. virer, ‘ to veer, tunie round, wheele or whirle about; ’ 
Cot. p. The F. virer is the same word ns Span, virar, birar, to 
wind, twist, tack, or veer, Port, virar, to turn, change, Prov. virar, 
to turn, to change (Bartsch). Allied words are Port, viravolta, a cir- 
cular motion, Ital. virolare, ‘ to scrue,’ i.e. twist round (F'lorio) ; &c. 
The orig. sense is to turn round, and it appears as Late L. virare, 
which is rather an old word (Diez) ; it appears also in F. en-vir-on, 
round about, in a circle (whence F« environs), in F'. vir-ole (whence 
K. ferrule), and in MF. vir-ol-et, ‘ a boy’s windmill,’ (fot. y. The 
key to this difficult word lies in the sense of ‘ ring’ or ‘ circle ’ as 
appearing in environ and ferrule ; the Late L. virola, a ring to bind 
anything, answers to L. uiriola, a bracelet, dimin. of uiria, an 
armlet, large ring, gen. used in the nl. form Miridj.-^WFII, to twist, 
wind round; .see Ferrule, Witiiy. ^ The Du. vieren, to 
veer, is merely borrowed (like our own word) from F’. virer. The 
old derivation ol virer from L. gyrare cannot possibly be sustained ; 
even the alK>ve solution is doubtful. Sec Diez; and Kbiiing, 
S 10135. ’11^*-’ latter refers (but obscurely) Late L. virare to -^WEl. 

Per, (from L. uir-ia), en-vir-on, ferr-ule. 

VEGETABLE, a plant for the tabic. (F'. — L.) Properly an 
adj., as used by Milton, P. T.. iv. 220. I’he jil. vegetables is given 
(both as E. and F'.) in Supp. to P.alsgrave, p. 1053. [Instead of 
vegetables, .Shak. has vegetives, Pericles, iii. 2. 36 ; and Ben Jonsoii 
haavegetals, Alchemist, i. i. 40.] — MF. vegetable, ‘vegetable, fit or 
able to live;’ Cot. — L. uegetdbilis, animating; hence, full of life. 
Formed, with suffix -bilis, from L. uegetii-re, to enliven, quicken. — L. 
uegetus, lively. — L. uegere, to excite, ciuicken, arouse; allied to uig-il, 
wakeful, and uig-ire, to flourish. See vigil. Vigorous. Der. (from 
uegetare) vegei-ate ; vrget-at-ion, from F'. vegetation, ‘ a giving of life,’ 
Cot. ; veget-at-ive (Palsgrave), from F'. vegetatif, * vegetative, lively,’ 
Cot,; veget-al (as above), from MF'. vegetal, ‘ vegetal 1,° Cot. ; veget-ar- 
i-an, a inrKlern coined word, to denote a vegetable-arian, or one who 
lives on vegetables (though it should mtlicr mean ' vigorous ’ ) ; veget- 
a r-i-a n-ism. 

VEHEMENT, passionate, very e.nger. (F'. — L.) In Palsgrave. 
— MF'. vehement, ‘ vehement ; ’ Cot. — L. uehementem, nec. oiuehemens, 

i iassionate, eager, vehement. Vehe- has been explained ns eqiiiva- 
ent to we-, ‘ apart from,’ ns in ue-cors, senseless ; cf. Skt. vahis, 
apart ; cf. F« de~ment~cd. For mens, the mind, .see Mental. Der. 
vehement-ly\ vehemence (Levins), from MV. vehemence, ‘vehemence,’ 
from L. 74 ehcmentia. 

’VEHICLE, a carriage, conveyance. (L.) ‘ Alms arc but the 
vehicles of prayer;’ Drydeti, Hind and PanUier, 1. 1400. Englished 
from L. uehieulum, a carriage. — L. ueh-ere, to carry ; with double 
dimin. suffix -cu-lum. — <v^ VVEt 1 1 1, to carry ; whence also Skt. vah, to 
carry, Gk. ^ chariot. Brugniaiin, i. § 128. Der. vehicul-ar, 

from L. uehicularis, adj. And see veil, con-vex, in-veigh, vex, vein, 
via -dnet , voy-age. 

VEIL, a curtain, covering, cover for the face, disguise. (F.— L.) 
ME. v«7e, Ancren Kiwlc, p. 420. — OF. v«Ye O^rguy), later voi/e, 
*a vayle ; ’ Cot. — L. uelum, a sail; also, a cloth, covering. The 
orig. sense was sail or ‘inopeller’ of a ship; Curtius, i. 237.— 
Velum is for *uexlum»*uec-slum\ cf. uexillum, a standard, lirng- 
mann, i. ( 883. — L. ueh-ere (pt. t. nex-i), to carry, bear along ; see 
Vehicle. But Walde derives it from ^VVEG, to weave ; as seen in 
OIrishi^-/»i, I weave ; cf. W. gwe, a web of cloth. Der. veil, verb. 

VEUf, a tube conveying blood to the heart, a small rib on a 
leaf. (F. — L.) ME. veine, (Jower, C. A. iii. 92 (bk. vii. 245); 
(rfoauccr has veine-blood, C. T. 2749 (A 2747). — F'. vein;’ 
Cot. — L, uiina, a vein. For *uecsnn; perhaps (like ue-lum, see 
Veil) from L. ueh-ere, to carry ; a vein being the ‘ conveyer ’ of 
blo^ . — ^WEGII, to carry; sec Vehicle. Dor. vein-ed. 
VELDT, an open grassy tract of country. (Du.) A term used in 
S. Africa.— MDu. veldt, ‘a field, or a campaine,’ Hexham; Du. 
veld. I'hc same word as AS. /«/</, a field ; sec Field. 

VELLUM, prepared skin of calves, &c., for writing on. (F'. — L.) 
ME. velim, Lydgate, Minor Poems, p. 204 ; spelt velyme in Prompt. 
Parv., and velym in Palsgrave. — F. velin, ‘ vellam ; ’ Cot. Mod. F. 
vflin. (For the change of Bnal n to m, compare venom.)- L. 
uitulinm, adj., belonging to a calf. — L. uitulus, a calf; sceVeaL 
Cf. Late T.. uitulhiium, or pellis uitullna, vellum. 

'VELOCIPEDE, a light carriage for oue jierson, propelled by 
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the feet. (L.) Modem ; coined from L. uiloci-, from uelox^ swift ; 
and stem of pis, the foot, cognate witli K. Foot. Thus the 
sen se is * sw ift-foot ,* or ‘ swift-fooled.’ See Velocity. 

V±SliOUll if. great speed. (F.— L.) In (?otgrave. — MF. 
veloeile, ‘ velocity ; ’ Cot. — L. acc. uilocitatem, acc. of ueloci/ds, 
swiftness, speed. —L. uiloci^, drcl. stem of uelox, swift; with suffix 
-/as. The lit. sense of «#/oje is ‘ Hying ; ’ if it Ijc allied to ud-dre, 
t o fly ; see V olatile. 

VSliVFT. a cloth made from silk, with a close, shaggy pile; 
also made from cotton. (F. — L.) * Velvet, or velwet, Velvetus;* 

Prompt Parv. Chaucer has the pi. veluettes (four syllables), C. T. 
10958, F644; whilst Spenser has vellet, Shep. Kal., May, 185. 
[Again, the form vellure occurs in llolinshed, Descr. of England, 
b. iii. c. 1 (R.) ; which is borrowed from F. velours, ‘ velvet,’ Cot.J 
Put velvet, veltvei, velouet, vellet are from AF. velwet, velvet, I.atc 
velluitum; from a Romanic type *villutettum. Allied to Mltal. 
veluto, ‘veluet,’ Florio ; mod. Ital. velluto. p. The Ital. velluto 
answers to a Late L. type *villutus, shaggy, allied to L. uillosus, 
shaggy; whilst F. velours (OF. velnus, the r being unoriginal) 
answers to L. uillosus directly. — L. uillus, shaggy hair, a tuft of 
hair ; so that velvet means ‘ woolly ’ or shaggy stuff, from its nap. 
Allied to uellus, a fleece ; see Wool. Der. velvet-y, velvet-ing. 
"VENAIm, that can be bought, mercenary. (F.— L.) In Pope, 
ICpistle to Jervas, 1 . s. — MF. venal, * vendible, saleable ;’ Cot. — L. 
uennlis, saleable, for sale. — L. uen-us, or uen-um, sale. Allied to 
(ik. uivos, jjrice, wvri, a buying; Rrugmann, i. § 329. Dor. 
venal-i-ty, from MF. venaliti, ‘ venality,’ Cot. ; from L. acc. 
uenn iitiite m. 

VEND, to sell. (F.— L.) ‘Twenty thousand pounds worth 
of this coarse commodity is yearly . . vended in the vicinage;’ 
Fuller, Worthies, Yorkshire. — F. vendre, ‘to .sell;* Cot. — L. 
uetulere, to sell; contracted from wnundare, to sell, which again 
stands for uenum dare, to ofler for sale, a ])hrase which occurs in 
Clandian, &c. — T.. uenum, sale; and dare, to give, offer; sec 
Venal and Date ( 1 ). Dor. vend-er or vend~or ; vend-ihle, Merch. 
Yen. i. i. 11 2, from K. vendible, * vendible,’ Cot., from T.. uendibilis, 
saleable; we also find vend-nble, a spelling due to MK. vendable 
(Cot.), formed from the F. verb vemlre ; ven 7 i-ibl-y, vend-ible-ness. 
VENDETTA, a blood -feud ; esp. in Corsica. (Ital.— L.) Ital. 
vendetta, lit. ‘vengeance, revenge.’— L. vindicta, revenge: see Vin- 
dictive. 

VENEER, to overlay or face with a thin slice of wood. (O. — F. 
— OIIG.) 1 'his curious word, after being borrowed by French from 
Old German, was again borrowed back from French, as if it had lieen 
foreign to the G. language. It is not old in E., and the sense has 
jhanged. It was orig. used with reference to marquetry-work. 
'Veneering, a kind of inlaid work;’ I’hillips, ed. 1706. Johnson 
[(^noting from Pailey) describes to veneer as signifying ‘ to make a 
kind of marquetry or inlaid work, whereby several thin slices of fine 
wood of diflerent sorts are fastened or glued on a ground of some 
common wood.’ Also formerly spell fanneer, as in f)ld Farming 
Words (E. I). S.), Part J ; and fineer, Smollett, France and Italy, 
let. 28 (Davies). The E. verb (older than the sb.) is borrowed 
from furniren, to inlay, to veneer, lit. ‘to furnish’ or provide 
iinall ]iieccs of wood ; from the careful arrangement of the jiieces, — 
V.foumir, ‘to furnish, supply, minister, find, provide of [i.e. with], 
iccommod.atc with ; ’ Cot. A wonl of OllG. origin ; see Furnish. 
Per, veneer, sb., veneer-ing. Doublet, /Mrni»A. 

V JBiNER ABLE, worthy of reverence. (F. — L.) In Shak. As 
ii’^ou Like It, ii. 7. 167. — MF. venerable, ‘venerable;’ Cot.— L. 
tenerabilis, to l>e reverenced. — 1.. uenernri, to reverence, worship, 
idore. — L. uener-, for *uenes-, stem of uenus, love ; allied to Skt. van, 
.0 serve, to honour. — EN, to love, to win; Kick, i. 768; 
Benfey, p. 812. See Venereal, and Win, Der. venerabl-y, 
tenerable-ness ; also (from pp. uenerdtus) venerate, Geo. Herbert, 
The ('hurch Porch, st. 45 ; veneration, from MF. veneration, * vener- 
iti on,’ C ot., from L. acc. uenerdtionem, 

VEI^REAIi. pertaining to sexual intercourse. (L.) Spelt 
vneriall in Levins. Coined, with suffix ~nl, from I.. Venereut (also 
i^enerius), belonging to Venus. [The MF. word is venerien (Cot- 
jrave), whence venerean in Chaucer, C. T. 6191 (D 609).]— ll 
^ener-, for *uenes‘, stem of Venus, Venus, love. Allied to Skt, van, 
o love. See Venerable and Win. Der. venery, sb., spelt venerie 
nLevins, from L. Venerius. 

VE 3 VERY. hunting, the sport of the chase. (F.-L.) ME. 
•enerie. Chancer, C. T. 166. — MF. venerie, ‘a hunt, or hunting;’ 
! ^ot.— MF . vener, ‘ to hunt ; ’ id. — L. wnnrl, to hunt ; see Venleon. 
VENESECTION, blood-letting. (L. ; and F.— I..) According 
o Richardson, it is sjxilt venesection in Wiseman’s Surgery, b. i. 
:. 3. — L. uenee, uenae, geii. case of uena, a vein ; and F. section. See 
T'ein and Beotion. 


VENEW, VENUE, VENET, a thrust received at playing 
with weapons; a turn or bout at fencing. (F.— L.) In Merry 
Wives, i. I. 296 ; L. L. L. v. i. 62.-MF. venue, ‘ a comuig, amvall, 
also a venny in fencing, a turn, trick;’ Cot. The sense is 'an 
arrival,’ hence a thrust that attains the person aimed at. one that 
reaches home. Venue is the fem. of venu, pp. of venir, to come. — 
L. uenire, to comc, cognate with E. Come. q.v. Doublet, 
v enue, q.v. 

VENOEANCE, retribution, vindictive punishment. (F. — L.) 
MR vengeance, vengeaunce ; but spelt vengaunce. King Alisaunder. 
4194.— F. vengeance, ‘vengeance;’ Cot. — F. venger, ‘to avenge/ 
id.; with suffix -n«ce (<L. -antia). Cf. Span, vengar, Ital. ven- 
giari.^l., uintUedre, to lay claim to, also to avenge ; cf. F. manger 
<L. niandiicdre. Sue Vindicate. Der. a-venge, re-venge (from 
V. venger); also venge-ful, i.e. avenge-ful. Til. Andron. v. 2. 51 ; 
v enge- ful-ly. 

'VENIAXi. excusable, that may be pardoned. (F.— L.) ME. 
uenial (^^veniaf), Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 16, 1 . 9; P. Plowman, B.xiv. 
92.— OF. venial (Littrd). — L. uenidlis, pardonable. — L. uenia, grace, 
favour, kindness; also, pardon. Allied to Skt. van, tolove.— 
to love, win ; see Venerable and Win. Dor. venial-ly, venial-ness 
or ven ial-i-ty. 

VENISON, the flesh of animals taken in hunting, esp. flesh of 
deer. (F. — L.) ME. veneison; spelt ueneysun, Havelok, 1726, 
veneson, Rob. of Glouc. p. 243, 1 . loi. — OF. veneisun (llurguy), 
later venaison, ‘ venison, the flesh of (edible) beasts of chase, as the 
deer, wild boar,' &c.. Cot. — L. uendtidnem, acc. of uenutio, the chase ; 
also, that which is hunted, game ; cf. uendtus, pp. of uendri, to hunt. 
See Ga in (2). Der. (from L. uendri) venery, q.v. 

VENOM, poison. (F. — L.) MIC. venim; spell venyme. King 
Alisaunder, 2860; venym, Rob. of Glouc. p. 43, 1 . lOlO. — OF. 
venim, ‘ venome,’ Cot. We also find OF. velin ; mod. F. veniii.- L. 
uenenum, jioison. (For change of n to m, cf. vellum.) Perhaps 
ueniinum is for *uenesmum, a love-potion ; from *uenes~, *uenos- ; cf. 
uenus, love. Dor. venom-ous, ME. venimous, Ayenbite of Inwyt, 
p. 203, 1 . 17, from F. venimeux, ‘ venomous,’ Cot., from L. ueninosus, 
poison ous : vennmous-ly, -ness, 

VENOUS, contained in a vein. (R) Modern; not in Todd’s 
Johnson. Tuiglished from L. uenOsus, Ixtlonging to a vein. — L. »ena, 
a vein ; see Vein. 

VENT (1), an opening for air or smoke, an air-hole, flue. (F.— 
L.) *A vent, meatus, porus ; To vent, a])erire, cuacuare;’ Levins, 
llalliwell gives Somerset vent-hole, a button-hole in a wristband. It 
is most likely that the word has l>een connected in popular etymology 
with F. vent, the wind, as if it were a hole to let wind or air in ; 
but the senses of ‘ aperture ’ and ‘ wind ’ are widely different. Tlie 
older spelling was fent or fente, used in the sense of slit in a garment, 
whence the notion of ‘ button -hole.’ The Prompt. Parv. gives : ‘ Fente 
of a clothe, fibulatorium,’ on which Way notes that ‘ the fent or vent, 
in the 13th cent., appears at the collar of the robe, . . being a short 
slit closed by a brooch, which served for greater convenience in put- 
ting on a dress so fashioned as to fit closely round the throat ; ’ see 
the whole note. ' The coller and the vente ; ’ Asscmblee of Ladies, 
526, ‘ Fent of a gowne, /enle ; ’ Palsgrave. The sense was easily 
extended to slits and ajierlures of all kinds, esp. as the F. original 
was unrestricted. — F. /en/e, ‘ a cleft, rift, chinke, slit, cranny ; ’ Cot. 
A participial sb. from the verb fendre, to cleave.— L. ^itdere, to 
cleave ; see Fissure. Der. vent, verb, to emit fnim an orifice, as 
in * can he vent [emit ] Trinculos ? ’ Temp. ii. 2. 1 1 1 ; but it is tolerably 
certain that the use of this verb was influenced by F. vent, wind; see 
Vent (3). And see Vent (2). 

VENT (2), sale, utterance of commodities, and hence, generally, 
utterance, outlet, publication. (F.— I..) 'The merchant-adventurers 
likewise . . did hold out bmvely ; taking off the commodities . . 
though they lay dead upon their hands for want ofvent;' Bacon, 
Life of Henry VIT, ed. Lumby, p. 146, 1 . 6. ‘ Vent of utterance of the 
same,’ viz. of ' spices, drugges, and other commodities ; ’ Hakluyt’s 
Voyages, i. 347. * Find the ineanes to haue a vent to make sales ; ’ 
id- i- 3.0- *F. vente, ‘a sale, or selling, an alienation, or passing 
away for money,’ &c. ; Cot. Vente is a participial sb. from the F. 
vendre, ‘to sell,’ Cot. — L. uendere, to sell; see vend. Der. vent, 
to utter, as in : ‘ when he found ill money had been put into his 
hands, he would never suffer it to lie vented again,’ Burnet, Life of 
Hale (R.) ; but it is tolerably certain that the use of vent as a verb 
has been largely influenced by confusion with Vent (1) and Vent (3), 
and it is extremely difficult to determine its complete history without 
v ery n umerous examples of its use. 

VENT (3), to snuff up air, breathe, or puff out, to expose to air. 
(F.— L.) ‘See howe he [a bullock] ventetn into the wynd ; ’ Sjwiiser, 
Sheph. Kal. Feb. 75. Explained by * snnffeth in the wind ’ in the 
Glosse, but more likely it means to puff out or exhale. In Spenser, 
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F. Q. iii. I. 42, wc are told that Britomart * vented up her umbrierc. 
And so did let her f;oodly visage to appear.* Here the poet was 
probably thinking of F. vent^ the wind, and of the part of the helmet 
called the ventail or aventail^ which was the lower half of the movable 
front of a helmet as distinct from the upper half or visor, with which 
it is often confused; see my note on auentaile in Chaucer, C. T. 
(iroup K, 1 204. If we had a large collection of quotations illustra- 
tive of the use of vent as a verb, 1 suspect it would appear that the 
connexion with the F. vent, wind, was due solely to a misunder- 
standing and misuse of the word, and that it is etymologically due 
to Vent (1) or Vent (2), or to confusion of both; and, in par- 
ticular, to inability to account for Vent (i), shown above to be 
used in place of MF.. fente. That writers used the word with 
reference to air is certain ; we have : ‘ there’s none [air] abroad so 
wholesome as that you vent\* Cymb. i. 2. 5; also: * which have 

f ioisoned the very air of our church wherein they were vented ; * Bp. 
fall, Ser. Feel. iii. 4 (K.) ; and hence the sbs. ventage, venting-hole 
(see below). — F.vtf«/rr, ‘ (the wind) to blow or puffe,* Cot — F. vent, 
the wind. — L. uentum, acc. of uentus, wind, cognate with E. Wind, 
q.v. Dor. vent-age, the air-hole of a flute (app. a coined woni), 
Hamlet, iii. a. 373; vent-ing-kole, an outlet for vapour, Holland, 
tr. of Pliny, b. xxxi. c. 3. $ last. And sec vent-ail, vent-il-aie. 

VENTAIL, the lower half of the movable part of the front 
of a helmet (F.—L.) In Spenser, F. Q. iii. 2. 24, iv. 6. 19. MIC. 
ventaile. Early E. Wills, ed. Furnivall, p. 19, 1 . 4 (1411); also 
auentaile, Chaucer, C. T. 9080 ( 1 C 1204), which is the same word 
with the addition of F. prefix a- (<I.. ad-).^hV. ventaile, Lang- 
toft, ii. 428: MF. ventaille, ‘the breathing-part of a helmet.'— F. 
venter, ‘to blow or pnffe,’ Cot ; with suffix F. 

vent, wind. — L. uentum, acc. of uentus, wind; see Vent (3), 
Ventilate, and Wind. 

VENTILATE. to fan with wind, to open to air, expose to 
air or to the jiublic view. (L.) Spelt ventylate in Palsgrave. Venti- 
late is used as a pp. by Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, b. i. c. 25, § 3 ; 
and in Trevisa,ii. 141, 299 (later text). — L. Mcfi/i/u/u-s, pp. iduentildre, 
to blow, winnow, ventilate. From an adj. *uentilus (not used), from 
uentus, wind, cognate with IC. Wind. Dor. veniilat-or, from L. 
uentilator, a winnower; ventilat-ion, MF. ventilation, ‘ a ventilation, 
breathing,* Cot., from L. acc. uentilaiidnem, 

VENTBAL, belonging to the belly. (L.) Added by 'I’odd to 
Johnson.— L. uentrdlis, irclonging to the belly. — L. uentr-, for uenter, 
the belly. Der. ventri-cle, q. v. ; ventri-loquist , q. v. 

VEmTBICLE, the stomach; a part of the heart. (F.—L.) 
In Cotgrave ; and in Lanfrank, Cirurgie, p. 1 1 3. — F. ventricule, ‘ the 
ventricle, the place wherein the meat sent from the sloinack is 
digested, some call so the stomack itselfe;* Cot.— I., uentrieulum, 
acc. of uentriculus, the stomach, also a ventricle of the heart. A 
double dimin. (with suffix -cu-lu-) from uentri-, dccl. stem of uenter, 
the bell y ; see Ventral. Dor. ventrind-ar. 

VENTBILOQUIST, one who sircinks so that the voice seems 
to come from a distance or fiom some one else. (L.) ‘ Ventriloquium, 
a speaking in the belly ; ’ Ady, Di.scovcry of Witches (1661), p. 77. 
In Blount's Gloss., cd. 1674 ; but Philli]).s has ventriloquus, ‘a person 
that speaks inwardly;’ this is the true L. word, whence ventriloqu-ist 
has since been formed, by adding the suffix -ist (L. -ista, Gk. -lorqs). 
— L. uentriloquus, a ventriloquist, lit. one who sjicaks from (or in) 
the belly.- L. uentri-, decl. stem of uenter, the belly ; and loqu-i, to 
s peak ; sec V entral and Iioquaoious. Dor. ventriloqu-ism. 
VENTUBE, chance, luck, hazard. (F. — L.) Common in Shak. 
both os sb. and vb. ; as sb., Merch. Yen. i. 3. 92 ; as a verb, id. iii. 2. 
10. It is a headless form of ME. aveniure or auenture, which also 
took the form Adventure, q. v. Der. ventur-ous, Mids. Nt. Dr. iv. 
I. 39, short for ME. aueuturous, later adventurous’, ventur-ous-ly, 
-ness. Also venture-some, in Strype, Eccles. Mem., Henry VIII, an. 
1546 (R.), where the suffix -some is English. 

^ VEITOE, the same as Venew, q. v. (F. - 1 ..) As a law-term^ 
it is the place where tlie jury are summoned to come ; from F\ venue, 
‘a coming, arrival, approach, a passage, accesse,’ Cotgrave; which 
is merely another .sen.se of venew, as aliove. Blackstonc has ; 

* a change of the venue, or visne (that is, the vicinia or neighbourhood 
in which the injury is ileclared to be done) ;’ Comment, b. iii. c. «o. 
His interpretation of visne as having the same sense as L. uievtia is 
rieht; but that has nothing to do with the etymology of venue, 
which is, of course, a different word. Der. a-venue. 

VENUS, the goddess of love. (L.) In Chaucer, C. T. ifsS 
(A 1536).— L. Venus; see Venereal. 

VJuJftAOIOnS, truthful. (I..) A late word; Phillips, ed. 1706, 
has only the sb. veracity. Coined from L. uerHei-, decl. stem of 
tirrax, truthful ; with suffix -ons.— T.. u«r-Hs, true. fi. The orig. 
sense is * credible ; ' see Very. Dor. verac-i-ty, Englished from L. 
uiraeitas, truthfulness. 


VEBANDA, VEBANDAH, a kind of covered balcony. 
(Port.— L.?) Modern; added by Todd to Johnson; it should be 
spelt varanda. * The other gate leads to what in this country 
[India] is called a veranda or feranda, which is a kind of piazza or 
Hnding-place before you enter the hall or inner apartments;’ 
Archn:ologia (1787), viii. 254. — Port. iwandfl, a balcony. Marsden, 
in his Mabiy Diet., 1812, p. 30, has: 'harandah (Portuguese), a 
varanda, balcony, or open gallery to a house ; ’ but the Malay word is, 
as Marsden says, adapted from the Portuguese. Cf. OSpan. varanda, 
in the sense of balustrade or stair-railing ; as early as A.u. 1505 ; see 
the quotation in Yule. Perhaps from Port, and Span, vara, a 
rod ; from L. «ilra, a forked pole. Cf. Port, varal, the shaft of a 
post-chaise. Dryden has vare, a rod ; Absalom, i. 595. ^ Hence 

also mod. Skt. varanda, a portico ; the Skt. (or Hind.) word being 
quite modem. Minsheu's Span. Diet. (1623) has *Vara, a rod;’ 
and ‘ Varanda, railes to leane the brest on.* 

VERB, the word ; in grammar, the chief word of a sentence. 
(F.—L.) MIC. wr6c (15th cent.), Keliq. Antiquae.ii. 14. Palsgrave 
gives a ‘Table of Verbes.'^F. verbs, ‘a verbe;* Cot. — L. uerbum, 
a word, a verb. p. Here the 1 .. 6 represents an Idg. dh (>Teut. d) ; 
and uerbum is cognate with E. Word, q.v.— ^^WER, to speak; 
cf. Gk. €ip-etv {<Pfp-yetv), lo speak; Fick, i. 772. Der. verb-al 
(Palsgrave), from F. verbal, ‘ verball,* Cot., from L. uerbdlis, belong- 
ing to a word ; verbal-ly ; verbal-ise, to turn into a verb, a coined 
word ; verbal-ism ; verb-i-age, wordiness, not in Johnson’s Diet., but 
used by him on April 9, 1778 (Boswell), from F. verbiage, a late F. 
word, coined (according to Littr^) from OF. verbuier {*verbier). In 
talk ; verb-ose, wordy (Phillips), from L. uerbosus ; verb-ose-ly, verh- 
ose-ness, verh-os-i-ty. Also verbatim, r Hen. VI, iii. I. 13, from L 
uer hatim , adv. word by word. 

VERBENA, vervain. (L.) .Sec Vervain. 

VERDANT, green, flourishing. (F.—L.) In Spenser, F. Q. i. 
9. 13. Coined as if frutna F. *verdant, substituted for F. verdissant, 
pres. part, of verdir, ‘ to flourish, to wax green ; ’ Cot. — F. verd, 
green.- L. uiridem, acc. of uiridis, green. Sec Vert. Cf. also Ok’. 
verdoyant, becoming green (Supp. to Godefroy). Der. verdant-ly, 
verdanc-y; also verd-ure, Temp. i. 2. 87, from F. verdure, ‘ verdure,’ 
Cot.; also verdw-ous (Nares). And see farthingale, verdigris, 
verj uice. 

VEBDEBEB, a wood-ward, forester. (F. — L.) ‘ Forresters, 
verderers;* Howell, Famil. Ixltcrs, vol. iv. let. 16. Formed by 
adding -er (needlessly) to AF. verder, which is glossed by * wode- 
ward' in W, de Bibbesworth; Wright’s Voc. i. 164.- Late 1 .. 
viridSrius, a forester (Ducange).— L. uirid-is, green (above). 

VERDICT, the decision of a jury, decision. (F. - L.) I.it. ‘ 11 
true saying.* The true word is verdit, pedantically altered to the 
mongrel form verdict, to bring the latter half of it nearer to the I., 
spelling. ME, verdit, Chaucer, C. T. 789 (A 787). — OF. verdit, .a 
venlict ; see verdict in Littr^, the mod. F. form being borrowed again 
from Flnglish. — !>. vere dictum, truly said, which passed into Late L. 
veredictum, with the sense of true saying or verdict, occurring 
A.U. 1 287 (Ducange). Formed similarly to bene-diction, male-diction. 
— L. virP, truly, adv., from uerus, true; and tlictum, a saying, orig. 
neut. of pp. of dicere, to say ; see Very and Diotion. 

VERDIGRIS, the rust of bronze, copper, or brass. (F. — T..) 
Spell verdgrese in Arnold’s Chronicle (1502), repr. i8n, p. 74; 
verdegrees, Chaucer, C. T. 16258 (G 790). Cf. MF. verd de gris, 
* vcrcligrease, Spanish green,* Cot. ; spelt verte grez in the 13th cent. 
(Liltrc). But the Prompt. Parv. has : ‘ Verte greet, viride grccum, fins 
eris.’ So also: ‘ Viride grecum,wri/<'gre«;’ Wright’s Voc. 619. 35. 
1 Icnce the sense is ‘ Greek green,* or ‘ green of Greece * ; and wc 
may explain ME. verte grece as from AF. vert de Grece, for which 
sec Vie de S. Gile, 853. See Verdant. See Academy, no. i n8. 
Get. 1 803. 

VERDITER, a green pigment. (F. — L.) Adapted from MF. 
verd de terre, a green pigment; Cot.— L. acc. uiridem, green (st;e 
Verd ant) ; de, of ; terra, earth. 

VERGE (i), a wand of office, extent of jurisdiction, edge, brink. 
(F. — L.) In the sense of edge or brink it is quite a diflerent word 
from verge, to incline (see below), though some late writers may 
have confused the words, as indeed is done in Johnson's Diet. The 
sense of 'edge* follows at once from the use of verge (as a law- 
term) to mean a limit or circuit, hence a circle. Rich. II, ii. i. 102 ; 
cf, i. I. 93. In the sense of ‘ wand,’ it is best known by the deriva- 
tive verger, a wand-bearcr. MIC. verge. * Verge, in a wrytys 
[wright’s] werke, Virgata;’ Prompt. Parv. Here it must mean a 
yard (in length); cE verge le roy, a standard length; Liber 
Albus, p. 278. -F. verge, ‘a rod, wand, stick; also, a seigeant’s 
verge or mace ; also, a yard ; . . a plaine hoope, or gimmal, ring ; 
also, a rood of land ; * Cot. — L. uirga, a twig, rod, wand. Der. 
verg-er, a wand-bearer, ‘ that bercth a rodde in the c^nrche * (Pals- 
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graye), from MF. vtrger, * one that beares a verge before a magistrate, 
a verger,’ Cut., from lAte L. uirgarius, an apparitor, occurring 
A.D. 1370 (Ducange). 

VSBGE (3), to tend towards, tend, slope, border on. (L.) 
' Verging more and more westward ; ’ Fuller, Worthies, Somerset- 
shire (R.).— L. uer^ertf to bend, turn, incline, verge towards, incline. 
Allied to Skt v^yana-, crooked, vfj^ to exclude (of which the orig. 
sense seems to be to bend, Benfey).— 

force ; Fick, i. 773. The phrase ‘ to be on the verge of’ is per- 
haps connected with this verb by many writers; but belongs to 
Verge (1). Der. eon-verge, di-verge. 

VEBIFY, to show to be true, confirm by evidence. (F.— L.) 
*Iverifye, Je verihe; ’ Palsgrave. — MF. verifier, ‘ to verifie; ’ Cot.— 
L. verficare, to make true. — L. ueri-, for uerus, true ; and -ficare, 
fovfaeere, to make ; see Very and Fact. Der. verfi-er, verfi-ahU, 
ver ifie-^ -ion, from MF. verification, * a verification, verifying,’ Cot. 

VJd BUiY, adv. ; see Very. 

VJllRIflIMTT iITUDE, likelihood. (F.— L.) In Plolland, tr. 
of Plutarch, p. 845 (R.). — MF. verisimilitude, ‘likelihood;’ Cot.— 
1.. uerisimilitudo, likelihood.— L. uiri nmi/ir, likely, like the truth. 
— L. ueri, gen. of uerum, the truth, orig. neut. of uerus, true ; and 
sim ilis, like ; see Very and Biznilar. 

VERITY, truth, a true assertion. (F.— I..) Spelt veryiie in 
Levins.— MF. veri 7 <', ‘verity;* Cot. — L. uiriidtem, acc. of ueritas, 
truth. — L. uerus, true ; see Very. Der. verit-ahle, spelt verytable in 
I*alsgra vc, fr om MF. veritable, ‘ true,’ Cot., a coined word. 

VERJUICE, a kind of vinegar. (F. — 1.,.) ME. vergeous,verious, 
r. Plowman, A. v. 70 (footnote).- F. verjus, ‘verjuice, esp. that 
which is made of sowre, and unripe grapes;’ Cot. Lit. ‘green 
imcc.’ — F. vert (spelt verd in Cotgrave), green ; and jus, juice; sec 
Verd ant and Jtiioe. 

VERlkCEUi, vermilion. (F. — L.) ‘A vermeil-tinclored lip;’ 
Mil ton, Comus, 752. — F. vermeil, vermilion; see Vermilion. 

V ERMICEIiIiI, dough of wheat flour formed into thin worm- 
like rolls. (Ital. — L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. — Ital. vermicelli, lit. 

‘ little worms ; * from the shape, it is the pi. of vennieello, a little 
worm, which is the dimin. of verme, a worm. — L. uermem, acc. of 
uer mis, a worm , cog nate with E. Worm. 

VBRMICUJjAR, pertaining to a worm. (L.) Phillips, ed. 
1706, has: * Vermietdnres, certain muscles, 3£C. ; Vermeularis, 
worm-gras.s, lesser house-leek; Vermieulated, inlaid, wrought with 
checker-work ; Vermiculation, worm-eating ; ’ ficc. All arc derivatives 
from L. uermiailus, a little worm, double dimin. of uermis, a worm; 
see Worm, Der. So also verm-form, worm-shaped; from 
uermi-, decl. stem of uermis, and form ; also vermi-fuge, a remedy 
that expels a worm, from L. -fugus, putting to flight, from fugare, 
to put to flight; see Fugitive. And see vermilion, vermin, 
ver micel li. 

yERMILIOW, a scarlet colouring substance obtained from 
cochineal, &c. (F.— L.) *Vermylyone, minium;’ Prompt. Parv.; 
spelt vermyloun, Wyclif, Exod. xxxix. i (later version). -F. vermilion, 

I Vermillion ; . . also, a little worm ; ’ Cot. — F. vermeil, * vermillion ; * 
id. — L. uermiailus, a little worm ; double dimin. of uermis, a worm; 
see Vermioular and Worm. ^ For the reason of the name, 
see Crimion and Coohineal; but vermilion is now generally 
made of red lead, or various mineral substances, and must have been 
so made at an early date ; it was perhaps named merely from its 
resemblanc e to crimson. 

VERMIN, any small obnoxious insect or animah (F.— L.) 
MF.. vermine, Chaucer, C. T. 8971 (K 1095). -F. vermine, ‘ vermine; 
also little beasts ingendred of corruption and filth, as lice, fleas, ticks, 
mice, rats;’ Cot. As if from a L. adj. *uerminus, formed from 
uermi-, decl. stem of uermis, a worm; see Vermicular and 
Wor m. 

VERNACniiAR, native. (L.) ‘ In the vernacular dialect ; ' 
Fuller, Worthies, General (R.) ; and in Phillips, ed. 1706. Blount 
has vernaailom. Formed with suffix -ar ( 1 .. -am) from L. uernd- 
eul-us, belonging to home-bom slaves, domestic, native, indigenous ; 
double dimin. of L. uema, a home-bom slave. p. Verna Is for 
*ues-ina, dwelling in one’s house, from VWES, to dwell, live, be ; 
seeWas. Brugmann, ii. ( 66. Der. vemacular-ly. 

YUBNAL, belonging to spring. (L.) Spelt vernedl in Minshen, 
ed. 1637. -L. uemalis, vernal; extended from L. ««mws, belonging 
to spring. - 1 .. uer, the spring.+Gk. iap (for *fieap), the spring ; 
Russ, vesna, the spring; Lithuan. wasari, summer; Icel. vari Dan. 
vaar ; Swed. vdr. p. All from ^WES, to brighten, dawn ; cf. Skt. 
vasanta-, spring, usk, to burn, L. aurSra, dawn ; Olrish fair, W 
dawn . Fick, i. 780. 

VERNIER, a short scale made to slide along a graduated instru- 
ment for measuring intervals between its divisions. (F.) So named 
from its inventor (1631). ‘Peter Vernier, of Franclie Comtd; in- 
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ventor of scale, bom 1580, died Sept. 14, 1637;* Hole, Brief Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. 

VERSATILE, turning easily from one thing to another. (F.— 
L.) In Phillips, ed. 1 706. — F. versatil, * quickly turning ; ’ Cot. — L. 
uersatilis, that toms round, movable, versatile. — L. uersare, to turn 
often, frequentative of uertere, to turn (pp. fierms); see Verw. 
Pc s, ver satil-i-ty. 

VERSE, a line of poetry, poetry, a stanza, short portion of the 
Bible or of a hymn. (L.) In very early use, and borrowed from Latin 
Erectly, not through the F. vers. ‘ Veeree, verse. Versus ; ’ Prompt. 
Parv. Spelt fert in the Ormulum, 1 1943. AS./rrs, a verse, a line 
of poepy ; ‘ hu man t 5 d£l 6 ]>a/ers on r^dinge ’ — how one divides the 
verse in reading; iElfric’s Grammar, ed. Zupitza, p. 391, 1 . 3.— 
I.ate L. versus, a verse ; L. versus, a turning, a line, row ; so named 
from the turning to begin a new line. [VaniSek separates uereus, a 
furrow, which he connects with uerrere, to sweep.] — L. versus, pp. 
of uertere, to turn.- ^ WERT, to turn; whence also E. uw/i, verb, 
to become; see Worth (1). Der. vers-ed, Milton, P. R. iv. 337, 
only in the phr. versed in— conversant with, and used (instead of 
versa/e) as a translation of I... uersStus, pp. of uersari, to keep turn- 
ing oneself about, passive form of the frequentative of uertere ; and 
see vers-i-fy, vers-ion, 8ce. Also (from uertere), ad-vert, ad-verse, 
ad-vert-ise, anim-ad-vert, anni-vers-ary, a-vert, a-verse, eontro-vert, 
con-vert, eon-verse, di-vert, di-vers, di-verse, di-vers-i-fy, di-vorce, e-vert, 
in-ad-vert-ent, intro-vert, in-vert, in-verse, mal-vers-at-ion, ob-verse, 
per-vert, per-verse, re-vert, re-verse, sub-vert, sub-vers-ion, tergi-vers- 
at-ion, trans-verse, tra-verse, uni-verse, vers-al-ile, vert-ebra, vert-ex, 
ver t-ig-o , vor t-ex ; and see verst. 

VERBIFY, to make verses. (F. — L.) ME. versfien, P. Plow- 
man, B. XV. 367. — F. versfier, ‘to versifie,’ Cot. — L. uersifieare, to 
versi^. — L. uersi-, for versus, a verse ; and -ficure, for faeere, to midie ; 
see Verse and Fact. Der. versfie-at-ion, in Holland, tr. of 
Plutarch, p. 977 (R.), from F. versification (omitted by Cotgrave), 
from L. acc. uersifieatiGnem ; versifi-er, Sidney, Apology for Poetrie, 
ed. Arb cr, p. 40. 

VERSIOxT, a translation, statement. (F.— L.) Formerly used 
in the sense of turning or change ; Bacon's Essays, Ess. 58 (Of Vicis- 
situde). —F'. version, a version, a translation (not given in Cotgrave). 
-Late L. uersionem, acc. of uersio, regularly formed from uers-, as in 
uiT s-MS, np . of uertere, to turn. 

VERST, a Russian measure of length. (Russ.) In Hakluyt’s 
Voyages, i. 388, 1 . 30. — Russ, versta, a verst, 3,500 ^g. feet, a verst- 
post ; also, age. For *verl-ta ; from i^WERT, as in Russ. vertiet{e), 
t o tur n. Bmgmann, ii. i 79. 

VERT, green, in heraldry. (F.-L.) In Blount, ed. 1674. From 
F. Vert, green ; formerly v^rd. Cot. — L. uiridem, acc. of uiridis, green. 
Ct L. uirire, to be green. +W. gwyrdd, green; Cora, guirt. Or (if 
these Celtic words are borrowed from L.) perhaps allied to vivid ; 
c f. Sk t. y't-r g-, active, ji-va-, living. Brugmann, ii. ( 74. 
VERTEBRA, one of the small bones of the spine. (L.) In 
Phillips, ed. 1706, — L. vertebra, a joint, a vertebra. — L. uert-ere, to 
turn; see Verse. Der. vertebr-al, a coined word; sm-tebr-aie, 
ver tehr-a t-ed, from L. uertebrntus, jointed. 

VERTE]^the top, summit. (I..) In Phillips, ed. 1706; the 
adj. vertical is in Cotgrave.— L. vertex, the top, properly the turning- 
point, esp. the pole of the sky (which is the turning-point of the 
stars), but afterwards applied to the zenith.— L. uertere, to turn; see 
Verse. An older form of vertex was vortex. Brugmann, i. § 144. 
Der. vertie-al, from F. vertical, ‘ vcrticall,’ Cot., from L. uertic-alis, 
vertical, from uertic-, stem of vertex. Hence vertieal-ly. Doublet, 
vor tex. 

VERTIGO, giddiness. (L. ) In Phillips, ed. 1 706. — L. vertigo 
(gen. uertlgin-is), a turning or whirling round, giddiness.—!., uertere, 
t o turn ; see Verse. 

VERVAIN, a plant of the genus verbena. (F. — L.) ME. ver- 
veyne, Gower, C. A. ii. 363 (bk. v. 4039). —F. verveine, *verveine;* 
Cot. — L. verbena, used in jd. verbena, sacred bonghs, usually of olive, 
ormyrtle. Allied to uerber, a rod, properly a twig, shoot. 
VERVE, spirit, energy, enthusiasm. (F. — L.) ‘ If he . . . is 

resolved to follow his own verve, as the French call it ; ’ Dryden, 
Ded, of the ^Eneid.- F. verve, *a brawling, jangling, jarring; also, 
an odd humour in a man ; ’ Cot. Supposed to represent a Late L. 
vrrva, for L. verba, lit. ‘ words,’ i. e. talk, a neut. pi. treated as a 
; pl- of L. uerbum, a word ; sec Verb. (So llatzfeld). 
VERY, true, real, actual. (F.— L.) ME. verrai, verrei', *verrey 
charite =tiue charitv, P. Plowman, B. xvii. 389; *verrei man’— 
tnie man, id. C. xxii. 153. It occurs as verray in An Old Eng. 
Miscellany, p. 37, 1. 36, in the O. Kentish Sermons (about a. i>. *240). 
—OF. verai, later vrai (in Cotgrave vray), true. Cf. Prov. verai, 
true. It answers to a Late L. type *veraeus, not found ; similarly, 
Scheler compares F. Camera/, Douai from L. Cameraeum, Duacum. 

Yy 
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Cf. Schwan, $ 56. This *veraeui is a by-form of L. uerax (stem 
uirac-), truthful, extended from uerus, true (represented in OF.byiwr, 
veir, voir, true). p. The orig. sense of virus is * existing.* For 
*ues-ro- ; from ^VVES, to bc.+W. gwir, Olrish fir, true ; cf. Russ. 
viera, faith ; Cm. wahry true ; AS. w^r, true. Rrugmann, i. % 367 ; 
5 818 (note 3). Der. very, adv., ns in *very wcl,’ i. e. truly well. 
Sir T. More, Works, p. 108 h ; veri-ly, adv., ME. verraily, veraily, 
Chaucer, C. T. 13590 (B 1B50). Also (from L. virus) veri-fy, veri^ 
s imila r, veri-ty, ver-ae-ious ; ver-dict ; a-ver. 

VESICLE, a small tumour, bladder-like cell. (L.) Phillips, ed. 
1706, has: ^Vesicula, a vesicle, or little bladder.’ Englished from 
h. veslcula, a little bladder ; dimiii. of vesica, a bladder. Allied to 
Skt. vasti-, the bladder. Dor. vesicvl-ar, adj. ; also vesic-at-ion, the 
r aisin g of blisters on the skin. 

VESPER, the evening star ; the evening ; pi. vespers, even-song. 
(L.) In the ecclcsi.'istical sense, the word does not seem to be old, 
as the E. name for the service was evensong or even-song. Vespers 
occurs in Bp. Taylor, vol. ii. scr. 7 (K.) ; and see the Index to Parker 
Soc. Publications. But we already find vesper, in the sense of evening- 
star, in Gower, C. A. ii. 109 (bk. iv. 3209).>»L. vesper, the evening- 
star, the evening; cf. uespera, even-tide. Hence OF. vespre (F. 
vepre), ‘ the evening,’ Cot., and vespres, * even-song,’ id.+Gk. iavtgas, 
adj. and sb., evening, tavepos dar^p, the evening star; iavipa, even- 
tide; Olrish fescor, \V, vcher, evening. Brugmann, L §§ 329, 
5 65 ( 3) ; Stokes-Fick, p. 278. 

VESSEL, a utensil for holding liquids, &c., a sliip. (F.— L.) 

ME. vessel, (Jhauccr, C. T. 5682 (D 100).— AF. vessel, a vcascl, OF. 
vaissel, veissel, a ship (Burgny) ; later vni.site/i», * a vessel, of what kind 
soever ; ’ Cot. »L. uascellum, a small vase or urn ; diinin. of vds, a 
vase, whence also the dimin. uasculum ; see Vasoular, Vaae. 

VEST, a garment, waistcoat. (L.) In Milton, P. L. xi. 241. — L. 
vestis, a garment ; orig. the act of putting on clothes (Br^al). 
Formed (with Idg. suflix -ti-) from ^WES, to clothe, protect ; cf. 
Skt. vas, to put on (clothes), Gk. ev-pvfu (<f€<r-vw/«), I clothe, 
ia-O^s, clothing, Goth, gawasjan, to clothe, was//, clothes ; Curtins, 
i. 470. Der. vest, vb., formerly used in such ])hrases as to vest one 
with supreme power, and (less properly) to vest supreme power in one ; 
see Phillips, ed. 1 706 ; hence vest-ed, fully possessed. And see vest- 
ment, vest-ry, vest-ure. Also di-vest, in-vest, tra-vest-y, 

VESTAL, chaste, pure. (F.— L.) As adj. in Shak. Romeo, iii. 
3. 38 ; as sh., a Vestal virgin, priestess of Vesta, Antony, iii. 1 2. 31. 
xF. vestal, a Vestal virgin; see Cotgravc.«»L. Vestdlis, belonging to 
a Vestal, also (for Vestdlis uirgo), a priestess of Vesta. — L. Vesta, a 
Roman goddess; goddess of the flocks and household. -fGk. 'Karla, 
daughter of Chronos and Rhea, goddess of the domestic hearth. — 
VWF-S, to dwell (Waldc). See WaB. 

VESTIBULE, a porch. (L.) In Swinburne, Travels in Spain, 
I. a 16. Phillips has only the L. form vestihulum, Englislied from 
j, uestibulum, a fore-court, entrance-court, entrance. Lit. * that 
which forms a part of the abode.* I’erhaps from T.. *ues-ti-, a 
dwelling; with suflix -bulum, as in sessi-bulum, a seat. Cf. Skt. 
vasta-, vdstu-, a house, OHG. wist, an abode; from ^WES, to 
dwell (Walde). 

VEBTIGE, a foot-print, a trace. (F. — L.) In Blount’s Gloss., 
ed. 1674.— F. vestige, 'a step, foot-ste;), track, trace;’ Cot. — L. 
vestig ium, a foot-step, track. p. Of doubtful origin ; see W’alde. 
VESTMENT, a garment, long robe. (F.— L.) ME. vestment’, 
pL vestimenz, Ancren Kiwle, ]}. 418. This form occurs as late as in 
Spenser, F. Q. iii. 12. 29 ; whilst the Prompt. Parv. has both vest- 
ment and vestymente."*OV' . vestement, ‘a vestment,’ Cot. (Mtid. F. 
vitemenf).tm'L.uestimeHtum, a garment. — L. uesti-re, to clothe. — I.. 
ues ti-, d e cl. st em of nestis ; see Vest. 

VESTRY, a place for keeping vestments. (F. — L.) ME. 
vestrye. Prompt. Parv. Slightly altered from OF. vestiairie, whence 

MF. vestiaire, ‘the vestry in a church ; ’ Cot.— L. vestiiirium, a ward- 
robe ; orig. nent. of vestinrius, adj., belonging to a vest or robe. — L. 
ues ti-, d ecl. stem of vestis, a garment ; see Vest. 

VESTURE, dress, a robe. (F. — L.) In P. Plowman, B. i. 23. 
— OF. vesteure, MF. vesture, ‘a clothing, arraying; ’ Cot. — Late L. 
uesHtura, clothing. —L. M«>s/i/.t/s, jip, of vcsiire, to clothe.— L. uesti-, 
decl. stem of vestis ; see Vest. Cf. E. in-vestiture. 

VETCH, a genus of plants. (F.— L.) The same as ftch; pi. 
Jitelus, Isaiah xxviii. 25, Ezek. iv. 9 (A.V.). In the earlier of Wyclifs 
versions of Isaiah xxviii. 25, the word is written ficehe, and in the 
later /e/eAts. Barct tjilvearie) gives ; ‘ Fitches, Vicia . . Plin. fiiiaov ; 
A vineitndo, vt Varroni placet ; ’ Bible Word-book, ed. Eastwood and 
Wright. P’or the variation of the initial letter, cf. fane and vane, fat 
and vat ; the variation is dialectal, and in the present cose the right 
form is that with initial v. The correct ME. siwlling would be 
veeke ; we actually find * Orobus, vecA ’ in Voc. 599. 26 ; also ‘ Hec 
nicin, Anglice/acAs * in Voc. 664. 24, in a vocabulary strongly marked 


by Northern forms ; feche being the Northern form corresponding to 
the Southern — ONorth. F. vecAe (Walloon vecAe), OF. vece, 

MF. vesee, a vetch. Palsgrave has : ‘ Fetche, a lytell pease, vesse, 
veche, leniille’, * whilst Cotgrave has : ‘ Vesce, the pulse call^ fitch 
or vilch.*— I., vicia, a vetch; whence also G. wicke, Du. wikke. 
p. As the vetch has tendrils, Varro’s derivation is perhaps to be 
accepted ; viz. from the base WEIK,to bind, as appearing in uindre, 
to bind, vinca, a plant (orig. a climbing one). Cf. <^WEI, to wind, 
when ce L . vi-tis, a vine, vi-men, a pliant twig. See Withy. 
VETERAN, experienced, long exercised in military life. (L.) 
In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — L. veterdnus, old, veteran, experienced ; 
as sb., a veteran.— L. veter-, for *uetes-, stem of uetus, old, aged ; lit. 
‘advanced in years.’ Cf. Gk. tros ( — fcT-oj)i ® ye-ir, Skt. vatsa-, a 
year. See Veal. Der. ve/^ran, sb. From the same base are ve/er- 
in- ar-y, in-v eter-ate, veal, wether. 

VETERINARY, pertaining to the art of treating diseases of 
domestic animaLs. (L.) ‘ Veterinarian, he that lets horses or mules 

to hire, a hackney-man, also a horse-leech or farrier ; ’ Blount’s 
Gloss., ed. 1674. Sir T. Browne has veterinarian as a sb., Vnlg. 
Errors, b. iii. c. 2, $ 1. — L. veteriniirivs, of or belonging to beasts of 
burden ; as sb., a cattle-doctor.— L. veterinus, belonging U> beasts of 
burden; pi. ueterina (sc. besiia), beasts of bnrden. B. The L. 
veierina probably meant, originally, an old animal, one that was no 
longer fit for anything but carrying bunlens ; from the same base as 
that which occurs in vetus {gen. veter-is), old; see Veteran ami 
Veal . And see Wether. Der. veterinari-an, as above. 

VETO, a prohibition. (L.) Not in Todd’s Johnson.— T^. veto, 
I forbid ; hence, the saying of ‘ I forbid,’ i. e. a prohibition. (JL. 
w o/o. Der. veto, verb. 

VEX, to harass, torment, irritate. (F.— L.) ME. vexen, Prompt. 
Parv. — F. vexer, ‘ to vex ; ’ C'ot.— L. vexdre, to vex, orig. to shake ; 
of doubtful origin. Der. vex-at-itM, from F. vexation, ‘ vexation,’ 
Col., from L. acc. vexdtivnem ; vex-at-i-ous, vex-at-i-ovs-ly, vex-at-i- 
ous-ness. 

VIADUCT, a road nr railway carried across a valley or river. 
(L.) Not in Todd’s Johnson. Englished from L. tiia dueta, a way 
conducted across ; from L. uin, a way, and ducta, fem. of dvctvs, pp. 
of ducere, to lead, conduct ; see Duet, Duke. Prob. coined in 
imitation of aqueduct. p. 1.. via was formerly written uea, and 
some connect it with E. way; wliich can hardly lx: right. Der. 
viaticum, a doublet of voyage, (]. v. ; also eon-vty, con-voy, de-vi-ate, 
de-vi-ous, en-voy, im-per-vi-ous, in-voice, ob-vi-ate, ob-vi-ous, per-vi-ous, 
pre-vi-ous, tri-vi-al. 

VIAL, PHIAL, a small glass vessel or bottle. (F.— T..--Gk.) 
PUtU is a pedantic sjMilling ; the s]>elling vial is historically more 
correct, as we took the word from French; another (French) spelling 
was viol. ‘ Vyole, a glasse, folic, uiole Palsgrave. ME. viole; 
pi. violis, WycUf, Rev. v. 8, where the A. V. h.as wa/.^.- OF. viole, 
fide, fiolle (for which forms see PaU^rave above), later phide, 
*a violl, a small glass bottle;’ Cot. Mod. F.>fo/e. — L. phiala,a 
saucer, a shallow drinking-vessel (the form of which must have been 
altered). — Gk. quoAq, a shallow cup or bowl. 

VIAND, food, provision. (F. — L.) Usually in pi. viands. (F. — 
L.) ‘Deintie viande;* Sir T. More, Works, ]>. 6 b.— F. viande, 

* meat, food, substance ;* Cot. [The same as Ital. vivanda, victuals, 
food, eatables.]— L. uiuenda, neut. pi., things to live on, provisions; 
considered as a fcm. sing., by a chanra common in LatcL.— L. 
uiuendu s, fu t . p ass, of uiuere, to live; see viotualB. 

VIBRATE, to swing, move backwards and forwards. (L.) 
Phillips, ed. 1706, has vibration ; llie verb is perhaps a little later.— 
L. vibrutus, pp, of uibnlre, to shake, swing, brandish. — WEIR, 
variant of <^WEIP, to shake, agitate; cf. Skt. vep, to tremble, Icel. 
vei/a, to vibrate, wave. Brugmann, i. $ 701. See Sweep, Waive. 
Dot. vibrat-ioH, vibrat-or-y. 

VICAR, lit. a deputy; the incumbent of a benefice. (F.— I..) 
ME. vicar, a deputy, Chaucer, Pari, of Foulcs, 379 ; also vicary, a 
vicar, id. C. T. 1 7333 (I 22). - F. vicaire, ‘ a vicar, or vice-gerent, also 
the tenant or incuml^nt who, in the right of a corporation or church, 
is to pay duties, or do services, unto the lord of the land ; ’ Cot. — L. 
uiedrium, acc. of uiedrius, a substitute, deputy ; orig. an adj., sub- 
stituted, deputed, said of one who supplies the turn or place of 
another. — L. mV-, stem of (gen.), a turn, change, succession.— 
VWMQ, to yield, give way ; hence to succeed in another's turn : cf. 
Gk. cix-cti', to yield, G. wech-sel, a turn. Brugmann, i. { 70** Dor. 
vicar-age, spelt vyerage in Palsgr.ive (prob. a misprint for vyearage) ; 
vicar-i-al ; vicar-i-ate, sb., from F. vicariat, * a vicarship,* Cot. Also 
vicar-i-ous, Englished from L. uiedrius, substituted, delegated, vicari- 
ous (os above) ; vicar-i-ous-ly. And see vice-gerent, vic-iss-i-tude. 
VICE (i), a blemish, fault, depravity. (F.— L) ME. vice, vyce, 
Rob. of Glouc., p. 195, 1 . 4025.— F. vice, ‘ a vice, fault Cot. — L. 
uitium, a vice, fault. Dor. vici-ous, from F. vicieux, ‘ vicious,’ Cot., 
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from L. uitiosuSf faulty ; vici-aus-ly, viei-ous-ness, spelt i^eiomtusst in 
Palsgrave ; viii-ate, spelt vieiate in Cot. (to translate F. vieier), from 
I ., ui tiatus, pp. of uitiaref to injure ; viti-at-ion. 

VICH (a), an instrument, tightened by a screw, for holding any- 
thing firmly. (F.— L.) ME. viee^ »y«, in Wyclif, 3 Kings, vi. 8, 
where it means * a winding-stair ’ (sec the A. V.), the orig. sense being 
‘ a screw.’ A vice is so called because tiglitened by a screw. — F. vis, 

• the vice, or spindle of a presse, also a winding-staire ; ’ Cot. OF. 
viz; Jiurguy.xL. ul/is, a vine, bryony, the lit. sense being ‘that 
which winds or twines;’ hence the OF. viz ( = w/s), where the 
suffixed s represents the termination -is of the L. iiom. sing, or -i* of 
the L. nom. pi. - y WEI, to wind, bind, or twine about; cf. E. 
withe, withy, L. ta-men, a ]}liant twig, 8cc. Cf. Ital. vite, ' the vine, 
a lso a vice or a scruc,’ Florio. 

VICE-QEBENT, having delegated authority, acting in place of 
another. (F. -L.) In Shak. L. L. L. i. t. aaa. - F. vicegerent, ‘ a vice- 
gerent, or dmuty ; ’ Cot. — L. nice, in place of ; and gerent-, stem of 
pres. part, otgerere, to carry on, perform, conduct, act, rule. Here 
nice is the abC from the gen. uids, a turn, change, stead (the nom. not 
being used) ; see Vioar. For gerere, see Gesture. ^ With the 
same prefix vice- (F. vice, L. nice, in ])lace of) we have vice-admiral, 
vice-chancellor; also vice-roy. Temp. iii. a. 116, where roy^V.roi, 
from L. rPgem, acc. of rex, a king ; vice-regal ; and see vis-count. 

VICHTAGE, neighbourhood. (F.-I..) Vicinage is a pedantic 
spelling of voisinage, due to an attempt to reduce the F. word to a 
L. spelling ; both forms are given in lllount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. Bp. 
Taylor has the spelling voisinage more than once, in Episcopacy 
Asserted, § ai (R.), and Rule of Conscience, b. i. c. 4 (R.). — F. 
voisinage, ‘neighbourhood;’ Cot. — F. voisiti, ‘ neighliouring,’ id.— 
ulcinutn, acc. of uicinus, neighbouring, near, lit. belonging to the 
same street. — L. ulc-us, a village, street (whence the AS. wic, E. wici, 
a town, is borrowed). +Gk. u*os, a house, dwelling-place ; Rilss. 
v«&(«), a village ; Skt. vefa{s), a house, entrance.— come 
to, enter, enter into ; .Skt. vif, to enter. Dor. viein-i-ty, from MF. 
viciniti, ‘ vicinity,’ Cot., from L. acc. uicinitatem, neighbourhood. 
Per, (from Gk. oTkos), par-ish, par-och-i-al. 

VICISSITUDE, change. (L.) In Bacon, Essay On Vicissitude 
of Things.—!., vieissitudo, change. Allied to tiicissi-m, by turns; 
where the suffix -sim may be compared with passim, reces-sim, &c.— 
L. uicis (gen.), a change ; sec Vioar. 

VICTIM, a living lieing ofTered as a sacrifice, one who is perse- 
cuted. (F.— L.) In Dryden, tr. of Virgil, A^n. xii. 1. ,319. — F. vic- 
iime (not in Cotgrave).- L. uirtima, a victim. Allied to Goth. 
weihan, to consecrate, weihs, holy. Brugmann, i. $ 606. Per. 
viclim-ise, a coined word. 

VICTOR, a coiujueror. (L.) In K. John, ii. 324; and in 
Trevisa, i. 239. — L. uictor, a conqueror ; see below. 

VICTORY, success in a contest. (F. — L.) ME. v/c/onV. In 
King Ali.saonder, 7663. — OF. victnrie (Burguy), later victoire, * vic- 
tory,’ Cot. — L. wetoria, con(]nest; L. uictor, a conqueror; cf. 
uict-us, pp. of vincere, to contjuer (pt. t. «ic-/). — .^WEIQ, to fight; 
whence also Goth, weigan, weihan (pj). wigans), to strive, contend ; 
A.S. wig, war. Brugmann, i. § 367. Per. victori-ous (Palsgrave), 
from F. victorieux, L. uictoriosus, full of victory ; viciori-ous-ly. Also 
(from uincere) victor, as above ; vanquish, vinc-ible ; con-vinee, con-vict, 
e-vince, e-vict, in-vinc-ible. 

VTCTUAIiS, provisions, meat. (F.— L.) The sing, victual is 
little used now, but occurs in Exod. xii. 39 (A.V.), and in Much 
Ado, i. 1. 50. The word is miss]ielt, by a pedontiy which ignores 
the F. origin ; yet the true orthography vittle fairly represents 
the pronunciation still commonly used by the best speakers. 
ME. vitaille, Chaucer, C. T. 248. — OF. vitaille (Burguy), later 
victuaille (with inserted e, due to jjedantry) ; Cot. gives * vietuailles, 
victualls,’ but Palsgrave has ‘ Vytaile, uitaille, uiurcs ; Vytaylles, 
mete and drinke, toule maniere de uitailles.' ^L. uictudlia, neut. pi,, 
provisions, victuals. —L. uictualis, belonging to nourishment. — 1... 
uictu-, for uictus, food, nourishment; with suffix -a/is. — I^ uict-us, 
pp. of uiuere, to live; allied to uiuus, living.— ^GwEI, to live ; cf, 
Skt.Jiv, to live, Gk. fii-os, life, Russ. jit(e), to live ; and see Quiok. 
Brugmann, ii. § 488. Per. victual, verb. As You I.ike It, v. 4. 198 ; 
victuall-er, spelt vytailer in Palsgrave. Also (from the same root) 
vi-and, vi-tal, viv-ac-i-ous, viv-id, viv-t-fy, vivi-par-ous, vivisection; 
con-viv-i-al, re-vive, sur-vive; also hio-graphy, bio-logy; quick ; but 
hard ly wyvern. 

VTCUxTA, a quadruped of the camel tribe. (Span.— Peruv.) 
‘ Those beastes, which at Peru they call . . Vicunas ; * K G., tr. of 
Acosta’s Nat. llist. (1604); bk. L c. ai; p. 70.— Span, vicuna; 
Minsheu (1623). Of Peruvian origin; Moniau gives the form as 
; see Garcilasso de la Vega (bk. viii. c. 17). 

VIDELICET, namely. (L.) In Mids. Nt. Dr. v. 330. In old 
MSS. and books, the abbreviation for L. -el (final) closely resem- 


bled a z. Hence the abbreviation viz."sviet., sliort for indelicet.mm 
L. uideJicet, for uidere licet (like scilicet s^seire licet), it is easy to 
see, it is manifest, hence plainly, to wit, namely.— L. uidkre, to see; 
and licet, it is allowable, hence, it is easy. See Vllioil and 
Lioenae^ 

VID ETTE, another spelling of Vedette, q. v. 

VIE, to contend, strive for superiority. (F,— L.) ME. vien, a 
contracted form of ME. envien, due to the loss of the initial syllable, 
as in story for history, fence for defence, &c. In Chaucer, Death of 
Blaunche, 1. 173, we have: ‘To vye who might slepe best,’ ed.Th^ne 
(153a), and so also in the Tanner MS. 346 ; but MS. Fairfax 16 has : 

‘ To envye who myght slepc best,’ where To envye^^Tenvye in pro- 
nunciation, just as Chancer Ywiitabiden^to abiden, &c. fi. This 
ME. envien is quite a different word from envien, to envy ; it is really 
a doublet of invite, and is a term formerly used in gambling.— Or. 

* ettvier (aw ieu), to vie;’ Col. — L. inuitare, to invite; see Invite, 
y. This is proved by the Span, and Ital. forms ; cf. Span, envidar, 

‘ among gamesters, to invite or to open the game by staking a certain 
sum,’ Neuman ; Ital. inuitare {al giuoco), ‘ to vie or to rcuie at any 
game, to drop vie ; inuito, a vie at play, a vie at any game ; also, an 
inviting, proffer, or bidding;’ Florio. See plentiful examples of 
vie, to wager, and vie, sb., a wager, in Nares ; and remcmlicr that 
the true sense of with is against, as in withstand, fight with, &;c., so 
that to vie with -to stake against, wager against, which fully explams 
the word. Much more might be added ; Scheler’s excellent ex- 
planation of F. a Venvi is strictly to the point ; so also Wedgwood’s 
remarks on E. vie. In particular, the latter shows that the OF. 
envier also meant ‘ to invite,* and he adds : ‘ From the verb was 
formed the adv. expression d I'envi, E. a-vie, as if for a wager: “They 
that write of these toads strive a-vie who shal write most wonders of 
t hem,’’ Holland, tr. of Pliny ; [b. xxxii. c. 5].* Doublet, invite. 

VIEW, a sight, reach of the sight, a scene, mental survey. (F. — 
L.) Very common in Shak.; see Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 1. 144, iii. a. 377, 
&c. I.evins has the verb to vewe.^AV. view. Liber Albus, p. 182 ; 
vewe, Stat. Realm, i. 192 (1323); MF. veue, ‘the sense, act, or 
instrument of seeing, the eyes, a glance, a view, look, sight,’ &c. ; 
Cot. Properly the fern, of veu, ‘ viewed, seen,’ pp. of veoir (mod. F. 
voir), ‘to view, see;’ id. — L. uidere, to see; see Vision. Der. 
view, verb; viewer; re-view; view-less, invisible, Meas. for Mcas. 
iii. 1. 124. 

VIGIL, the eve before a feast or fast-day. (F.— L.) Lit. ‘a 
watching ; ’ so named because orig. kept by watching through the 
night. ME. virile, Ancren Riwle, p. 41a, 1. 23; Chaucer, (2. T. 379 
(A 377).— F, vigile, ‘ a vigile, the eve of a holy or solemn day;’ 
Cot.— L. Kfgi/ia, a watch, watching. —L. uigil, awake, lively, vigi- 
lant, watchful. — L. uigere, to be lively or vigorous, flourish, thrive; 
allied to uegere, to arouse.+Irish feil, W. gwyl, a festival (lit. vigil). 
— VWEG, to be strong, to wake ; see Vegetable. Der. vigil-ant, 
1 Hai. IV, iv. a. 64, from F. vigilant, ‘vigilant,’ Cot., from L. ui^i- 
lani-, stem of pres. part, of uigilare, to watch ; vigil-ance. Temp. lii. 
3. 10, from F. vigilance, ‘ vigiTancy,’ Cot., from L. uigilantia. From 
the same root are vegstahle, vig-our, in-vig-or-ale, re-veille, sur-veill- 
ance ; also w ake, watch, wait. 

j VIGETETTE, a small engraving with ornamented borders. (F. 

I —L.) So called because orig. applied to ornamented borders in 
I which vine-leaves and tendrils were freely introduced. In the edition 
j of Cotgrave’s Diet, published in 1660, the English Index (by .Sher- 
wood) has a title-page with such a border, in which two pillars are 
represented on each side, wreathed with vines bearing leaves, tendrils, 
and bunches of grapes. ME. vinettes, vine-branches ; l.ydgate. Siege 
of Troy, fol. F 5, col. 2. — F. vignette, ‘a little vine; vignettes, 
vignets, branches, or branchlike borders or flourishes, in (rainting or 
ingravery ; ’ Cot. Dimin. of F. vigne, a vine ; see Vine. 
Vigour, vital strength, force, energy. (F. — L.) ME. vigour ; 
spelt vigor. King Alisaunder, 1. 1431. — OF. vigur, vigor, later 
vigueur, ‘ vigor ; * Cot. — L. uigurem, acc. of uigor, liveliness, activity, 
force.— L. uigere, to be lively or vigorous ; see Vigil. Der. vigor- 
ous, spelt vygorouse in Palsgrave, from F. vigoureux, ‘vigorous,’ Cot. ; 
vi gor-ou s-ly, vigor-ous-ness. 

VTKQI’G, a Northern pirate. (Scand.) The form occurs 

in AS., but viking is borrowed from .Scandinavian.— Icel. vikingr, 
a freebooter, rover, pirate, used in the Icel. Sagas esp. of the bands 
of Scand. warriors who, during the 9th and loth centuries, harried 
the British Isles and Normandy. [Wrongly explained as ‘ a creek- 
dweller,’ one of the men who haunted the bays, creeks, and Ijords. — 
IceL vik, a creek, inlet, bay ; with suffix -ingr (AS. -ing) in the 
sense of ‘ son of’ or belonging to. Cf. also Swed. vik, D.an. vig, a 
creek, cove.] _ Explained also as ‘ a warrior ; ’ for Hlgnin^ (where 
*g»>»*) ; allied to Icel. v\g, war, Goth, weihan, to light, J.. uincere, 
to conquer; see Victor. (.SoNoreen, § 25a ; Sweet, Hist. E. .Sounds, 

5 3*9)'+AS. wicing, the same. 
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VUiXit abject, base, worthless, wicked. (F. — L.) ME. vi 7 , Rob. 
of Clone, p. 4118, 1 . 10003. *F. vi 7 (fem. vUeY ‘ vile, abject, base, 
low, mcanc, . . good cheape, of small price ; ^ Cot. — I,. fft/«m, acc. 
ofuUisy of small price, cheap, worthless, base, vile.+W.gwa«/, vile; 
fJtokes-P'ick, p. 359. Der. vile-ly, vile-tusi ; vil-i-/y, a coined word, 
to account vile, defame, properly to make vile, as in Milton, P. L. 
xi. 5 16; vil-i-fi -er, vil-i-Jic~at-ion, re-vile. 

TOilPmD, to despise. (L.) Spelt vilepeude in Skelton; 

i. 203 . --L. uilipendertf to hold cheap. i-L. uili-, for uUis, vile, cheap; 
and pe nderty to weigh, esteem. See Poise. 

VILLA, a country residence or seat, a house. (L.) In Dryden, tr. 
of Lucretius, b. iii. 1 . 283. — L. tit 7 /a, a farm-house ; lit. * a house in 
a village.* Perhaps for i. e. ‘ dwelling ; ’ from uic-us, a vil- 

lage; see Vicinage. Deit. vill-agif Chancer, C. T. 12631 (C 687), 
from F. village^ * a village,* Cot., from L. adj. uilluiicus, belonging 
to a villa; wV/og-fr, Jul. Cxsar, i. 2. 172; villag-er-y^ a collection 
of villages, Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1. 35. And see vill-ain. 

VXuLAIN, a clownish or dejiravcd iK*rson, a scoundrel. 
(F. — L.) ME. vi 7 «fi, vileyHf Ayenbitc of Inwyt, p. 18, 1 . 7. ‘ For 
vilany makith vilein;* Rom. of the Rose, 2181. — OF. vileiuy ‘ser- 
vile, base, vile;* Cot. He also gives vilain, ‘a villaine, slave, 
bondman, servile tenant.*— Late L. uillanus, a farm-servant, serf; 
the degradation by which it passed into a term of reproach is well 
stated by Cotgrave, who farther explains vilain as meaning *a 
farmer, yeoman, churle, carle, bf)ore, clown, knave, rascall, varlet, 
filthie fellow.’ — tiilla, a farm ; see Villa. Der. viltain-ous^ 
Merry Wives, ii. a. 308 ; villain-ous-fy ; also villain-y, ME. vileinie, 
Chaucer, C. T. 70, Ancren Riwle, ]). 216, from OF. vilenie (or 
vilanie ), ‘villainy,’ Cot. 

VINCIBLE, that can be conquered. (L. ) Rare. In Bp. Taylor, 
Of Repentance, c. 3. $ 3 (R.). — L. uincibilU, easily overcome.— L. 
uineere, to conquer ; see Victor. Dor. vmeihil-i-ty ; in-vincible. 
VINCULuM, a link. (L.) Modem ; chiefly used as a mathe- 
matical term.- L. mnculumf a bond, fetter, link.— L. uincire^ to 
bind, fetter. Br^mann, ii. § 631. See Vetch. 

V INDICATE^ to lay claim to, defend, maintain by force. (L.) 
In Milton, P. R. ii. 47. — L. uindicatm, pp. of uindicfire, to lay legal 
claim to, arrogate, avenge.—!... uindie-, decl. stem of uindeXf a 
claimant, maintainer. Orig. ‘ one who favours or protects a friend ; * 
from uen- (as in uen-iOf favour, cf. AS. win-e, a friend), and dic-arey to 
appoint, dieere, to say; cf. the suffix in iu-d<x, a judge. See Walde. 
Der. vindieat-ory vindie-able, vindic-at-ion ; vindic-ai-ive, i. e. vindictive, 
Tr oil. iv . 5. 1 07; vind ie-ai-or-y and see vindic-livCy vengeance, 

VINDICTIVE, revengeful. (!*'.— L.) Vindictive is merely a 
shortened form of vindicative, obviously due to confusion with the 
related L. uindicia, revenge. Bp. Taylor, in his Rule of Conscience, 

b. iii. c. 3, sjieaks of ‘ vindicative justice,' but in the same work, b. ii. 

c. 3, of * vindictive justice;* if Richardson’s quotations be correct. 
Shak. has vindicative -vindictive, Troil. iv. 5. 107. — F. vindicatif, 
‘vindicative, revenging,’ Cot. Formed with suffix -if (I.. 
from uindicat-um, supine of uindienre, (l) to claim, (2) to avenge ; sec 
Vi ndica te. Der. vindictive-ly, -ness. 

VINE, the plant from which wine is made. (F.— T..) ME. vine, 
vyne; Wyclif, John, xv. I. — F. vigne, ‘a vine;’ Cot. — I., uinea, a 
vineyard, which in late L. (sec Lewis) also had the sense of * vine,' 
for which the true L. word is uitis. Viuea is jrroperly the fern, of 
adj. uinetis, of or liclonging to wine. — L. uinum, wine.*^Gk. oJvos, 
wine ; allied to ottn], the vine, olvas, the vine, grape, wine. Cf. L. 
uitis, the vine.— ^ WEI, to twine; as seen in L. niere, to twist 
together, ui-men, a pliant twig, ui-tis, the vine, &c. Brugmatm, 

ii. § 66. And sec Curtius, i. 487, who notes that the Gk. words 
were used ‘ by no means exclusively of the drink, but just as much 
of the vine. Pott very appropriately compares the Lithuan. ap-vy- 
nys, a hop-tendril. . . . The fact is therefore that the Indo-Germans 
had indeed a common root for the idea of winding, twining, and 
hence derived the names of various pliant twining plants, but that it 
is only among the Gracco-Ttalians tl.at we find a common name for 
the grape and its juice. The Northern names (Goth, wein, &c.) are 
undoubtedly to be regarded (with Jac. Grimm, Gramm, iii. 466) as 
borrowed.* See the whole passage. To which we may add that 
the L. uinum also meant ‘ a vine,’ and the E. vine-yard ■■ AS. win- 
gMrrf** wine-yard, which identified wine with the vine itself. Der, 
une-dress-er ; vin-er-y, occurring in ‘the vynery of Ramer,’ in 
Fabyan’s Chronicle, John of France, an. 8 (ed. Ellis, p. 511), a 
word coined on the model of bult-er-y, pant-ry, brew-er-y ; vine-yard, 
ME. yyn^rd, 1 revisa, i. 3,:^7, AS. win-geard. Matt. xx. i ; vin-ous, 
a late word, from L. ulnSsus, liclonging to wine. Also vin-egar, vin- 
t-age, vin-t-ner, which see below, from the same root are withe or 
wit hy, wine ; cf. vetch, vinculum. 

VTNEGAB, an acid liquor made from fermented liquors. 
(F.-L.) ME. vinegre, vynegre, Wyclif, Mark, xv. 36. Lit. ‘sour 


wine.’— F. w«aigT«i ‘vinegcr;* Cot.— F. vin, wine; and AF. egre, 
F. aigre, sharp , sour ; see Vine or Wine, and Ea^r. 

VINE WED, mouldy. (E.) In mod. edd. of Shak. Troil. ii. i. 
15, we generally find vineweiVst, where the folios have whinid^st. 
Minshen, ed. 1627, has finewed, as equivalent to ‘ mustie ; * and also 
the sb. vinewedness ; and sec vinewed, finewed, fenowed in Nares. Cf. 
prov. E. vinewed (IVcst), Halliwell. The form finewed answers to the 
pp.of AS.finegian./ynegian, to become mouldy or musty, occurring 
in the Canons ofiElfric, § 36 ; in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, ii. 360, 1 . 7. 
It is a verb formed from an adj. finig ox fynig, mouldy, occurring in 
the same passage. We also find the pL^niV (for finige) in Josh. ix. 5, 
where it is used of mouldy loaves. The true form i%fynig (with y, 
mutation of «) ; the adj. is from the sb. fyne, monldiness, Voc. 
183. 19. From a Tout. l>ase allied to Du. vans, rank, ME. 

vunstigh, ‘ mustie (as hay) ; ' Hexham. Cf. EouL 

VTnTAQE, the gathering or produce of grapes, time of grape- 
gathering. (F.— L.) ‘Tyll they had inned [gathered in] all their 
come and vyntagei* Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. ii. c. 22 (R.). 
Vintage is for ME. vindage, Wyclif, Levit. xxv. 5, or vendage, 
P. Plowman, B. xviii. 367, which was also pronounced as ventage, as 
shown by the various readings in P. Plbwman, C. xxi. 414. And 
again, ME. vendage is for vendange, the unfamiliar ending -ange 
being turned into the common suffix -age ; it is clear that the word 
was confused with vint-ner, vint-ry ; see Vintner. — AF. ven- 
denge. Statutes of the Realm, i. 331 (1353) ; F. vendange (MF. 
vendenge in Cotgrave), *a vintage;' Cot.— L. uindemia, a vintage. 
— L. uin-um, (i) wine, (2) grapes; and dem-ere, to take away; 
so that uin-demia - a taking away of gra]>es, grape-gathering. 
p. For L. uinum, see Vine, Wine. The L. demere is for *de-imere, 
to take away ; from dii, prep., off, away, and emere, to take • see De- 
an d Redeem . 

VINTNER, a wine-dealer, tavem-keei)cr. (F. — L.) ‘ Vynte- 

nere, Vinarius ; ’ Prompt. Parv. Thus vintner is short for vintener ; 
and again, vintener is an altered form of vineter or viniter, which is 
the older form. It occurs, siiclt viniter, in Rob. of Glouc., p. 342, 
1. 1 1 236, in a ])assage where wc also find viniterie, now shortened to 
vintry, and occurring as the name of a house in London (Stow, 
.Survey of London, ed. Thoms, ]>. 90). — A F. vineter, Bozon, p. 19; 
MF. vinetier, ‘a vintner, taverner, wine-seller;’ Cot.— I.atc L. 
vinrtarius, a wine-seller (occurring A. l>. 1226). Really derived 
from L. uinetum, a vine-yard, but used with the sense of L. uvmrins, 
a win e-seller. — L. uinum, grapes, wine ; see Vine and Wine. 
VIOL, a kind of fiddle, a musical instrument. (F. — Prov. — Late L.) 
In Shak. Rich. II, i. 3, 162. — MF. wo/e (also violle), ‘a (musical) 
violl, or violin ; * Cot. — Prov. viula, a viol ; see Bartsch. Cf. Ital., 
SiKin., and Port wo/o (Dies). Diez lakes the Prov. viula (a tri- 
syllabic word) to be the oldest form, derived from l^ate T.. vitula, 
vidula, a viol, which was first transposed into the form *viudla (cf. 
Prov. venza from L. uidua, teune from L. tenuis), and then became 
*viulla, viula, viula, * Vidulalores dicuntur a vidula, Gallice, vitle ; ’ 
John dc Garlande, in Wright’s Voc. i. 137, 1 . 4 from bottom. The 
AS.fidel, OHG. fidula, li. fiddle appear to lie the same as Late L. 
vitula, vidula ; see Fiddle, which may lie a doublet. [The 1 in 
vitula was short (Ducange) ; connexion with L. uitidari, to rejoice, 
is doubtful.] Dor. viol-in, Spenser. Shep. Kal. A]>ril, 1 . 103, from 
Ital. violino, dimin. of viola, a viol ; viol-in-ist, a jilaycr on the 
I violin ; viol-on-cell-o, a bass violin, from Ital. violoncello, dimiii. of 
violone, a bass-viol, augmentative form of viola. Also bass-viol. 
Comedy of Errors, iv. 3. 33. Doublet, Jft/d/e. 

VIOLATE, to injure, abuse, profane, ravish. (L) In Shak. 
L. L. I., i. I. 21. — L. idolatus, pp. of uiolare, to violate. Orig. ‘to 
treat with force;’ formed as if from an adj. *uiolus, due to ui-s, 
force. p. Allied to Gk. 7 s, strength, force; cf. Skt. vayas, youth. 
Sec Brugmann, i. §91. Dot. violal-or, from L. uiolator; viola-ble, 
from I., uiddbilis; vidat-ion, from Y. violation, ‘ a violation,* Cot., 
from L. acc. uidatiunem. Also viol-ent, q. v. ; (from the same root) 
per-vi-car-i-ous. 

VIOLENT, vehement, outrageous, very forcible. (F. — L.) In 
Chaucer, C. T. laSoi (C 867). — F. vident, ‘violent,’ Cot. — L. 
uiolentus, violent, full of might. Formed with suffix -entus from an 
adjectival form *uidus, flue to uis, strength; see above. Der. 
vident-Iy; violence, Chaucer, C. T. 16376 (G 908), from F. violence, 

‘ violence,’ Cot., from L. sb. uiolentia. 

VIOLET, a flower ; a light purple colour. (F. — L.) ME. violet, 
vydet,Vxompl Parv. ; Trevisa, i. 361. ‘ Tunicam de vyo/e/ ; * York 

Wills, i. 33 (1346).— MF. violet, m., also violette, fem., *a violet; 
also, violet-colour ; ’ Cot. Dimin. of MF. vide, ‘ a gilliflower,’ 
Cot. ; it must also have meant a violet. — L. uiola, a violet. Formed 
with dimin. suffix -la from a base uio-, cognate with Gk. 7 o-, base of 
toy (for *pioy), a violet. See Iodine. Der. videt, adj., violet- 
coloured. 
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VIOL IN, VIOLONCSELLO ; see under Viol. 

VIFEB, a poisonous snake. (F. — L.) In Levins, ed. 1570. —F. 
vipere. ‘the serpent called a viper;' Cot.— L. ui^ra, a viper. 
Usually explained as the serpent ‘that produces living young;* 
BufTon says that the viper dilTcrs from most other serpents in being 
much slower, as also in excluding its young completely formed, and 
bringing them forth alive. As if »i/era were short for muipara^ fern, 
of uhtiparus, producing live young ; see Viviparous. Walde 
prefers a derivation from the .^WEIP, to wind round, as in Goth. 
biwaibjan, to wind round ; from the viper’s coils. Dor. viptr-ou»t 
Cor. iii. i. 287 ; viptr~itu^ Blount, from L. ulperlnus^ adj. Doublet, 
wyvern. 

VIBAQO, a bold, impudent, manlike woman. (L.) In Stany* 
hurst, tr. of Virgil, Mn, b. i, ed. Arber, p. 34, 1 . a. ‘ This [woman] 
schal be clepid virago,* Wyclif, Gen. iL 23.— L. uirago, a manlike 
maiden , female warrior ; extended from uir, a man. See Virile. 
VIBEIiAY, an old French form of poem, running on^ two 
rimes. (F.) Chaucer has: ‘roundels, virelayes;' C. T., F 948 
(Frank. Ta. aao).— OF. virelai, MF. virelay, ‘a virelay, round, 
freemans song;' Cot. — OF. virer, to turn, change the direction of 
(see Veer) ; and OF. lai, a lay, song (sec Lay). 

VIROATE, an (oldl measure of land. (L.) Also formerly 
called a yardland ; see Blount, who says ‘ This Yardland, Bracton 
(lib. a. cap. 10 and 27J calls virgatam terrie \ but expresseth no 
certainty what it contains. It is called a verge of land, anno a8 
Kdw. 1 .’ — Late L. virgaia, a fern. pp. form, from L. uirga, a rod. 
See Verge (I). 

VIRQIN, a maiden. (F.— L.) In early use; the pi. virgines 
occurs in St. Katharine, 1 . 234a. — OF. virgine (Burguy). — L. uirginem, 
acc. of uirgo, a virgin. Root uncertain (not allied tcj uir, a man, or 
uirere, to flourish, as the base is uirg~, not uir-). Der. virgin-i-ty, 
ME. uirginitee, Chaucer, C. ' 1 '. 5657 (D 75), from F. virgiuiit, 
‘virginity,’ Col., from L. acc. virginiiatem. Also virgin-al, spelt 
virginall in Levins, ed. 1370; an old musical instntment, also 
named the virginals, or a pair [set] 0/ virginals, and so called because 
played upon by virgins (Blount, Nares) ; cf. ME. virginal, adj., 
lloccleve, Reg. Princes, ,3584; iroin F. virginal, ‘ belonging to a 
virgin,* Cot., from L. adj. uirgindlis. Also Virgo (L. uirgo), the 
Virgin, a zodiacal sign. 

VlBJDDITYf greenness. (L.) Tattle used ; in Blount’s Gloss., ed. 
1674, and added to Johnson’s Diet, by Todd, who gives an example 
from Evelyn. Englished from L. uiridiias, greenness.— L. uiridis, 
green. See Verdant. 

ymi^, male, masculine, manly. (F.~L.) In Cotgrave. — F. 
viril, ‘virile, manly;' Cot. — L. uirllis, manly. — L. uir, a man, a 
hero.+W. gwr, Olrish fer, Irish fear, a man ; Goth, wair, a man ; 
AS. «/er;Icel. verr; OiKi. w«r. See Werwolf. Further allietl 
to Skt. vira*s, sh., a hero ; adj., strong, heroic ; Zend vira, a hero 
(Fick, i. 786). Der. viril-i-ty (Blount), from F. vir/ 7 i 7 f, ‘virility,* 
Cot., from L. acc. uirilitdtem, manhood. Also (from L. uir) vir-ago, 
q. V., vir- lue, q. v. ; decem-vir, trium-vir. 

VUITUB, excellence, worth, efficacy. (F. — L.) ME. \fertu, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 340, 1 . 9. — F. vertu, ‘ vertue, goodnesse; * Cot.— 
L. uirtutem, acc. of uirius, manly excellence. — L. uir, a man; sec 
Virile, ^ The sjxilling has been changed from vertu to virtue to 
bring it nearer to l.atin. Der. virtu-ms, ME. veriuous, Chaucer, 
C. T. 251, from F. vertui'ux, ‘ vertuons,* Cot., from Late L. uirtudsus, 
full of virtue (Ducange) ; virtu-ous-ly ; virtu-al, having eflect, in Bp. 
Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery, $ 3 (R.), from F. virtuel (Littr^), 
as if from a L. form *uirtnrilis ; virtu-ahly. Also virtu, a love of the 
fine arts, a late word, bomiwcd from Ital. virth (also ver/A), shortened 
form of virtute, virtue, excellence, used in the particular sense of 
learning or excellence in a love of the fine arts, from L. acc. mrtu- 
tem ; whence virtu-os-o, Evelyn’s Diary, Feb. 27, 1644, from Ital. 
virtuoso, lit. virtuous, learned, esp. a person skilled in the fine arts. 
VIBULENT, very active in injuring, spiteful, bitter in animosity. 
(F.— L.) Lit. poisonous. ‘ The seed of dragon is hot and biting, 
and besides of a virulent and stinking smell ; ’ Holland, tr. of Fliny, 
b. xxiv. c. 16. Mill, virulent, Laiifrank, Cirurgic, p. 80. — F. virulent, 
omitted by Cotgrave, but in use in the 16th century (Littrd) ; and 
prob. much earlier.— L. uirulentus, poisonous, virulent.- L. utrii-, 
for uirus, slime, poison; with suffix -lentus.^Gk, I6s (for FurSt), 
poison ; Skt. visha-m, poison. Allied to Irish Jl, poison, W. gwy, 
fluid; and to E. Wuien. Der. virulent-ly; virulence, from F. 
virulence, ‘ stench, ranknesse, poison,* Cot., from L. ulrulentia. The 
sb. virus, borrowed immediately from Latin, is now also in use. 
VISAQE, the face, mien, look. (F.— L.) ME. visage. King 
Alisaunder, 7652. — F. visage, ‘ the visage, face, look ; ’ Cot. Formed 
with suffix -age (<L. -aticum) from MF. vis, ‘ the visam, face,* Cot. j 
— L. uisum, acc. of uist4s, the vision, sight; whence the sense was ' 
transferred to that of ‘ look’ or mien, and finally to that of ' face ;* | 


perhaps (as Scheler suggests) under the influence of G. gestcht, the 
face, lit. the sight — L. »m»s, pp. of uidere, to see; see Vlaion. 
Der. visag-ed, as in tripe-visaged, a Hen. IV, v. 4. 9. 

VISARD, the same as Visor, q. v. 

VIS-A-VIS, in a position (that is) face to face. (F.— L.) F. 
vis a vis, * face to face, directly opposite ; ’ Cot. The F. vis repre- 
sents the L. acc. uisum ; see visage. The F'. d is from L. ad, to, 
towards. 

VISCACHA, VIZCACHA, a South-American rodent mam- 
mal. (Span.— Peruv.) Span, viscacha, vizeaeha,‘a. creature like a 
hare ; ’ Pineda. — Peruv. vUkaeha, ‘ coiicjo de la tierra ; ’ Peruv. Diet. 
VTSCNRA, the entrails. (L.) A medical term.- L. uiwera, neat, 
pi., the entrails; from nom. sing, uiseus. Perhaps allied to L. uiere, 
to twist together. Der. viscer-al (Blount), e-viscer-ate. 

VISCID, sticky, clammy. (F. — I..) ‘ Viscid, or Ft»cous, clammy, 
fast as glue;* Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — F. viscide, ‘clammy,* Cot. 
— L. uiscidus, clammy, like birdlime. — L. uiscum, the mistletoe, also 
birdlime.+Gk. l(6s, l{ia, mistletoe, the mistletoe-lierry, from which 
birdlime was made. Der. viscid-i-ty, from F. visciditr, ‘ visciditie,* 
Cot. So also visc-ous, I.anfrank, Cirurgic, p. 178, from L. uisciisus, 
c lam my ; vise-os-i-ty, from F. viscosite, ‘ viscositie,’ Cot. 
VISCOUNT, a title ; an officer who formerly supplied the place 
of a count or earl. (F. — L.) The s (in the E. word) is not pro- 
nounced ; the usual £. spelling was formerly vicounte (pronounced 
with t as in F., whence the mod. E. vicount, pronounced with 1 as in 
modern E.) ; spelt vicounte in Fabyan, Chron. c. 245. But we also 
find AF'. visconte, a sheriff, Stat. Realm, i. 28 (1275).— F'. vicomte, 

* a vicount, was at the first the deputy or lieutenant of an earlc,’ &c.. 
Cot. ; OF', viscomte (12th cent.). — L. nice, in place of; eomilem, acc. 
of comes, count. In the 12th century the word was spelt vhconte 
(Littrd), a traditional S])elling which we still retain, though the & was 
early lost in F'., and ceased to be sounded in E. The prefix was also 
written vice, as in M F. viee-admirall, ‘ a viceadmirall,^ viee-conte, ‘ a 
vicount,* Cot. ; Roquefort notes the OF', vis-admiral, a vice-admiral. 
See Vicegerent and Count ( j ). Der. viseount-ess, from OF', vis-, 
prefix, ‘ vice-,’ and CounteSB. 

VISE, another spelling (chiefly American) of Vice (2), q. v. 
VISE, an endorsement made upon a pass-port. (F. — 1 ..) Modem. 
— F'. vrW, i.e. ‘examined,’ pp. of viser, to view, inspect. — Late L. 
*visnre, used for L. uisere, to behold ; from uidere (pp. uisus), to see ; 
see Visit. C The true F'. word is visa, sb. 

VISIBLE, thnt can be seen. (F'. — L.) Spelt vysyhle in r.alsgrave. 
F. visible, ‘visible ;* Cot. — L. uisibilis, that may be seen. — L. uisus, 
pp. of uider e, to sec. Sec Vision. 

VISIER, the same as Vizier, q. v. 

VISIGOTH, one of the West Goths. (Late L. — Tcut.) The 
Goths were divided into Ostro-Golhs and Visi-Goths, i. e. Eastern 
and Western Goths. See Gibbon, Roman Empire, cap. 36. — Late L. 
Visigothl or Visigothee, pi., the Visigoths. Of Teut. origin; from 
Teut. west. West ; and Teut. *Gutos or *Gutans, pi. ; only found in 
Goth ic in the comp. Gut-thiuda, the Gothic people. 

VISION, sight, a sight, dream. (F'.— L.) ME. visioun, visiun, 
Cursor Mimdi, 4454. — F', vision, ‘ a vision, sight ;’ Cot. — L. uisionem, 
acc. of uisio, sight ; cf. uisus, pp. of uidere, to see.>f>Gk. Ib-etv (for 
fibtiv), to sec, infin. of ( 7 Sov, I saw, a and aorist form ; whence perf. 
t. oTSa (I have seen), 1 know ( — E. ivo/j.+i^kt. vid, to know ; Goth. 
witan, to know; AS. wit an. p. All from ^WEID, to see, know; 
see Wit, verb. Der. vision-ar-y, adj., Dryden, Tyrannick Love, Act 
i. sc. I (R.\ a coined word ; also vision-ar-y, sb., one who sees visions, 
or forms impracticable schemes. Also (like L. misms) vis-age, q. v., 
vis-ible, q. v., vis-or, q. v., vis-it, q. v., vis-ta, q. v., vis-u-al, q. v. ; also 
mi-vice, ad-vise, de-vice, de-vise, im-pro-vise, pre-vis-ion, pro-vis-ion, pro- 
vis-o,pro-vis-or, re-vise, super-vise. Also (from L. uidere), en-vy, e-vid- 
ettee, in-vid-i-ous, juris-pr-ud-ence, pro-vide, pro-vid-ent, pr-ud-ent,pur- 
vey , re- view, sur-vey, vide-licet, view. And see veda. 

VISIT, to go to see or inspect, call upon. (F*. — I..) ME. visiten, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 154, 1 . 8.— F. visiter, ‘ to visit, or go to see ; ’ Cot. 
— L. uisitdre, to go to see, visit; frequentative of uisere, to behold, 
survey, intensive form of uidere (pp. uisus), to see; see Vision. 
Der, visit, sb. ; visit-at-ion, from F*. visitation, * a visitation, visiting.’ 
Cot., from L. acc. uisitdtionem; visit-ant, Milton, P. L. xi. 225, from 
L. uisitant-, stem of pres. part, of uisitdre ; visit-or, Timon, i. i . 4a 
(for visitour), from F'. visiteur, ‘ a visitor, searcher, overseer,’ Cot., 
the true L. wo rd be ing uisitdtor; visit-or-i-al. 

VIBO^ VIZOR, VISARD, 'VIZARD, a mask, part of a 
helmet. (F. — L.) In the forms visard, vizard, the final d is excre- 
scent and unoriginal. It is variously spelt in Shak. Romeo, i. 4. 30, 
L.L.L. V. a. 342, Macb. iii. a. 34, 8tc. ME. visere; ‘ Vysere, larva,’ 
Prompt. Parv.— AF'. visfre (A. Neckam), in Wright, Vocab. i. 113; 
MF. visiere, ‘ the viser, or sight of a helmet ; * Cot. F'ormed from 
F. vis, the face ; and so cdled from its protectmg the face. In the 
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M T T i f way, the vizard was named from its covering the face ; cf. faux 
visage f * a marke, or vizard,' Cot. ; lit. a false face. «L. «tsum. acc. 
ofuisus, the sight; sec farther under Vision. Der. visor-ed; spelt 
vizard-ed. Merry Wives, iv. 6. 40. 

VISTA, a view or prospect, seen as through an avenue of trees. 
(Jtal. — L.) In Pope, Moral IUssays, iv. 93. — Ital. vi$/a, ‘the scnce 
of sight, seeing, a looke, a prospect, a view ; ' Florio. — Ital. vis/a, 
fcm. of visio, seen, one of the forms of the ]ip. of vedere, to see ; the 
other form licing veduto. m, L. uidere, to see ; see Vision. 

VISIT AJi, used in sight or for seeing. (F. — L.) ‘ Visual ^ belong- 
ing to, or carried by the sight ; extending as far as the eye can carry 
it;' Blount’s Gloss., cd. 1674. «F. visual, 'visuall,' Cot.— 
uisuiUis, liclonging to the sight. — L. uisii-, for ulsus, the sight ; with 
suffix ‘alis.mmL. uisus, pp. of uidere, to sec; see Vision. 

VITAL, containing life, essential. (F..-L) MFl vilal, Chancer, 
C. T. 11804 (A 3802).— F. vital, *vitall ; ' Cot. — L. uiiiilis, lielonging 
to life. — L. »i/a, life. Allied to uiuere,\.o live; cf. film, life.— 
^G wKI, to live ; see Victuals. Der. vital-ly ; vital-i-ty, in Blount, 
ICnglished from L. uitfilitas, vital force ; vitalise, to give life to, a 
coined word. Also vitals, parts essential to life, coined in imitation 
of L. uitrdia, parts cssenti.*!! to life, neut. pi. of uitiilis, vital. 1 

VITIATE, see under Vice. I 

VITREOUS, pertaining to glass, glasslike. (L.) In Kay, On the 
Creation, pt. ii. § ii, where he siieaks of ‘the vitreous humor’ of the 
eye (K.). Englished (by change of -us to -ous, as in arduous, Ac.) 
from L. uitreus (also uitrius), glassy. — L. miri-, for uitrum, glass. 
B. The i of uitrum is short in Horace (Ode.s, iii. 13. i), but may 
have been orig. long, as in Projiertius, iv. 8. 37 ; and ui-trum may be 
for *uid~lrum, i.e. an instrument or material for seeing with. — L. 
uidere, to sec ; see Vision. (But this is doubtful'). Der. viiri-fy, from 
F. vitrifier, ‘ to turn or make into glasse,' formed as if from a I. .verb 
*uitrificnre \ hence also vitrific-at-ed. Bacon, New Atlantis, cd. 1631, 
p. 34 ; vitrijic-at-ion. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 5, jit. 2 ; 
vitrifi-ahle ; also vitri-ol, q. v. 

VlT^OL, the popular name of suliihuric acid. (F’.— L.) ME. 
vitriole, Chaucer, C. T. 16276 (G 808). -F. tutriol, ‘vitrioll, 
copperose;* Cot. Cf. Mltal. vitriolo, * vitrioll or coperasse,’ Florio. 
Said to be so called from its glassy look. — Late L. *uitriolus, 
answering to L. uitreolus, glassy, made of glass. — 1.. uitretts, glassy. 

- L. uitrum, glass ; see Vitreous. It is not improbable that 
vitrid was supposed to be made from glass ; from the ])npular belief 
that glass was poisonous ; see Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Errors, b. ii. c. 5. 
Der. vitrid-ie, 

VITUPERATION, blame, censure, abuse. (F.— I..) S|)elt 
vHuperaeyon in The Boke of Tulle of Old Age, c. 8 (Caxton) ; cited 
in the Appendix to Richardson’s Diet. Also in Cotgrave.— F. vitu- 
peration, ‘ a vituperation, or dispraising ; ' Cot. Cf. L. uiiuperatus, pp. 
of uituperare, to censure, abuse. The orig. sense is * to get ready a 
blemish,' i.e. to find fault. — !., idtu-, for uiti-, base oluitium, a vice, 
fault, blemish ; and pariire, to get ready, furnish, provide. See Vice 
and Parade. Der. vituperate (from I., pp. uiiuperatus), used by 
Cot, to translate Mb', vituperer ; vituperaf-ive, -ly. 

VIVACITY, liveliness. (F.—L.) In Cotgrave. Also formerly 
used to mean * longevity; ’ see Trench, Select Glossary.— F.wi'oaV^, 

' vivacity, liveliness ; ’ Cot. — E. muaeitatem, acc. of uludcitits, natural 
vigour. — L. uiuuci-, decl. stem of uluax, tenacious of life, vigorous. 
—1.. umus, lively; see Vivid. Der. (from L. uiuaei-), vivaci~ous, 
-ly, -ness. 

VIVANDIERE, a sutler, a woman attached to French and 
other continental regiments, who sells provisions and liquor. (F.— 
I..) F'. vivandiire, fem. form of vivandier, ‘ a victualler, sutler; * Cot 

— L. uiuenda, viands, provisions ; see Viauds. 

yiVDD, life-like, having the appearance of life, very clear to 
the imagination. (L.) In Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. — L. viuidus, 
animated, tnie to life, lively. — L. uiuus, living; allied to uiuere, to 
live; see Victuals, and Quick. Cf. Skt. yiw-, living; Uth. 
gy was, li ving; Russ, jivoi. Her. vivid-ly, -ness. 

X . ."^^TVIPY, to quicken, endue with life. (F.—L.) Bacon has i 
vivifie and vivificaiion, Nat. Hist. § 696. — F'. vivifier, *to quicken; ' 
Cot— to vivify, make alive. — L. uiui-, for uiuus, living; 
and -jfieare, for facere, to make ; see Vivid and Pact. Der. 
viv ific-at-ion. 

VIVIPAROUS, producing young alive. (L.) In Sir T. 
Browne, Vulg. b.rrors, b. iii. c. 21, jiart 2. Englished from L. uiui- 
parus, producing living young. — L. rtUii-, for uiuus, alive ; and parere, 
to pr oduce , brin g fo rth. See Vivid or Victuals, and Parent. 

VrVIBBOTION, dissection of a living animal. (I^) Modem. 
From viv i-, os seen in Viviparous ; and Section. 

VIXEN, a she-fox, an ill-tempered woman. (E.) Vixen Is the 
sameasyfxra, occurring as a proper name (si^clt Fi*.w«) in the Clergy 
List, 1873. Spelt vixm, Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 2. 324. That false 


fixett ; ’ Gammer Gurton, A. iii. sc. 2. Halliwell quotes ME. jifacne 
fox, i.e. vixen-fox, from MS. Bodley 546. Cf. AS.yfaeahyd, vixen 
hide, AS. Leechdoms, i. 342 ; fyxan die, Kemble, Cod. Dipl. ii. 29, 
L 1. It is the fem. form of fox ; and by the ordinary laws of vowel- 
change, the AS. fem. form iafyx-en ; cf. AS. a goddess, from god, 

a god. From the Teut type *fuhs-in-jd, fem. ; cf. Tout, type *fuhs., 
a fox ; see Fox. The Southern E. form vox for fox is common, ns 
in Ancren Riwle, p. 128, 1 . 5 ; so also vane fox fane, and vat for fat. 
-l-G./uchsfii, fem. of fuehs, a fox ; similarly formed. The fcm. suffix 
occurs again in G. koniginn, i^neen , Ac. Cf. L. reg-ina, F aust-ina, Ac. 
VIZ., an abbreviation for Videlicet, q. v. 

VIZARD, a mask; see Vizor. 

VIZIER, VISIER, an oriental minister or councillor of state. 
(Arab.) ‘ The Gran Visiar ; ’ Howell, Foreign Travel, Appendix ; 
cd. Arter, j). 85. — Arab, wazir, ‘ a vazir, counsellor of state, minister, 
a vicegerent, or lieutenant of a king; also, a porter ;' Rich. Did. 
p. 1642. The sense of ‘ porter * is the orig. one ; hence it meant, the 
bearer of the burden of state affairs. — Arab. n»ot wazara, to Ijear a 
burden, support, sustain; id. ji. 1641. Doublet, al-guazil, q. v. 
VOCAl^E, a term, word. (F. — L.) ‘This worde nungell is a 
vocable or worde sygnifyinge a minyster ; ’ Udall, on Hebrews, c. 1 ; 
fol. 206, back. — F. vocable, * a word, a tearm ;’ Cot — L. uoedbidum, 
an appellation, designation, name. — L. uoca-re, to call ; allied to 
uox, voice ; see Voice. Dor. vocahul-ar-y, from F. vocahulaire, ‘ a 
vocabulary, dictionary, world of words,’ Cot., from Late L. uoenbu- 
Inrium. 

VOCAL, belonging to the voice, uttering sound. (F. — I..) 

* They’ll sing like Mtjmnon’s statue, and be vocal ; ' Ben Jonson, 
Staple of News, Act iii. sc. 1 (Lickfniger). — F. vocal, ‘ vocall ;’ Cot 
— L. uodVis, sonorous, vocal. — L. uuc-, stem of uox, the voice; see 
Voice, Der. vocal-ise, from F. vocaliser ; Cotgrave has vocalize, 

‘ vowelled, tnade a vowel ; ’ vocal-is-at-ion, vocal-ist ; vowel. 

VOCATION, a calling, occujiation. (F. — L.) In Levins, cd. 
1570. — F. vocation, ‘a vocation,’ Cot. — L. uocationem, acc. of uociilio, 
a bidding, invitation ; cf. uocatus, pp. of uocare, to call, bid ; see 
Vocable. Der. vocat-ive, Merry Wives, iv. 1. 53, lit. the calling 
case, fro m L. u ocdtiuus, the vocative case. 

VOCIFERATION, a loud calling, noisy outcry. (F.— L.) 
‘Of Vociferation', ’ Sir T, Elyot, C.astel of Helih, b. ii. c. 35 (mis- 
printed 25 in ed. 1561). — Mb', vociferation, * vociferation ; ’ Col. — L. 
ubeiferationem, acc. of uociferatio, a loud outcry ; cf. uociferdtus, pp. 
of ubciferare, commonly ubeiferarl. to lift up the voice ; lit. * to bear 
the voice afar.’ — I.. «M«-,for uox, the voice ; aoAfer-re, to Iwar, cop;- 
natc with E. Bear. Sec Voice. Der. vociferate, from L. pp. 
ubeiferatus ; vocifer-ous, -ly. 

VODKA, a Russian strong liquor. (Russ.) Russ. vor/Ira, brandy ; 
a dimin. of vodo, water, which is cognate with E. water-, see Water. 
VOOUE, mode, fashion, practice. (F. — Ital. — Teut.) We now 
say to be in vogue, i. c. in fashion. Formerly vogue meant sway, 
currency, prevalent use, power, or authority. ‘The predominant 
constellations, which have the vogue ; ’ Howell, Foreign Travel, sect. 
6, ed. Arber, p. 34. ' Considering these sermons bore so great a vogue 
among the papists;’ Strype, Eccl. Mem., 1 Mary, an. 1553. — F. vogue, 

‘ vogue, sway, swindge, authority, power ; a deer passage, as of a 
ship in a broad sea ; ’ Cot. 0 . The orig. sense is ‘ the swaying 
motion of a ship,’ hence its sw'ay, swing, drift, or course ; or else the 
I sway or stroke of an oar. It is the verbal sb. of F. voguer, ‘ to saile 
I forth, set saile ; ’ Cot. — Ital. i>oga, * the stroke of an oare in the water 
when one roweth,* Florio ; verbal sb. of vogare, ‘ to rowe in a gallic 
or any bote/ id. (So also Span, boga, the act of rowing ; estar en 
boga, to be in vogue. } Of Teut. origin. — G. wogen, to fluctuate, be in 
motion ; MUG. (vdgsn. — MHG. wag, OlIG. wde, a wave (G. woge). 
+AS. Goth, wigs, a wave ; Teut. type m. ; from ^wdg, 

3rd stem of Teut *wegan, to move. See Weigh. ^ Thus the 
idea of vogue goes back to that of ‘ movement,’ as exhibited in the 

* wave ’ or swaying of the sea. 

VOICE, somid from the mouth, utterance, language. (F.—L.) 
The spelling with ce (for s) is adopted to kee]) the hard sound of s. 

ME. vds, voys. King Alisaunder, 3864. — OF. vow (Burguy), later 
voix, ‘a voice, sound;’ Cot — L. ubcem, acc. of uox, a voice.— 
VWEQ, to resound, speak ; cf. Skt. vakya-m, speech, also vaeha-s, 
sprcch, cognate with Gk. ciror, a word. Bmgmann, i. § 678. Der. 
voice, verb, Timon, iv. 3. 81 ; voice-less. From L. uox (stem ubc-) 
or from L. uoedre (stem uoc-) we also havevoc-a/, voc-able, voc-at-ion, 
voei-fer-at-ion, ad-voe-ate, a-voc-at-ion, ad-vow-son, a-vouch, eon-voc-at- 
ion, eon-voke, equi-voe-al, e-voie, in-voc-ate, in-voke, ir-re-voc-able, pro- 
voke, re-voke, uni-voc-al, vouch, votwh-safe, vow-el. And see ep-ie. 

VOID, empty, unoccupied, unsubstantial. (F.—L.) MKvoide, 
Chaucer, tr. of Boethius, b. ii. pr. 5, 1 . 127. — OF. vdde (Buiguy), 

MF. vuide, ‘void, empty,’ Cot. Mod. F. vide. The OF. voids is a 
fem. form ; masc. vdd, vuit. Due to a supposed Romance *voc-i’tus. 
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related to L. tiae^us, empty, void. Korting, § xoaSo. Der. void, 
verb, ME. voidtn, to empty, King Alisaunder, 373, from OF. yoidtr, 
MF. vuider, ‘ to void,' Cot. Also void-able, void-anee (cf. MF. vtddange, 
* a voidnesse,’ Cot.) ; void-ness ; a-void, 

’VOIiAITT, flying, nimble. fF.— L.) Rare. ‘In manner of a 
star volant in the air ;* llollana, tr. of Tlutarch, p. 525 (R.).— F. 
volant, pres. part, ofvoler, * to flye,’ Cot. —L. uolare, to fly. Formed 
from the adj. *uolus, flying, occurring only in ueli-uolus, flying on sails. 
Allied to Skt. garut, a wing, garutfa-, a mythical bird ; Bragmann, 
i § 663. Per. vol-at-iU, Ben Jonson, Alchemist, Act ii. sc. 1 
(Subtle), from F. volatil, ‘flying,* Cot., from volatilU, flying, 
from uolatus, flight, which from uolatus, pp. of uolare. Ilence 
volatile-ness, volatil-i-iy, volatil-ise, volatil-is-at-ion. Also vollyf, q. v. 
VOIjAFUK, a kind of world-speech. (E.) An artificial lan- 
guage for intern.'itional speech, invented about 1879 by J. M. 
Schleyer, of Constance, Baden. Properly written Volup&k. This 
form was suggestetl by E. vmrld (here turned into vola) and E. speak 
or speech (here turned into puk). 

VOIfCANO, a burning mountain. (Ital.— L.) ‘A wdeano or 
volcano',^ Skiuiicr, cd. 1691. Spelt vidcan, J. Frampton, Joyfull 
Newes, fol. 31 (1377). Borrowed from Italuin, because the chief 
burning mountain known to sailors was that of iEtna.«-ltal. volcano, 

‘ a hill that continually bumeth ;* Florio.—L. Voleanum, Vulcanum, 
acc. of Fo/c<in«s or Vulcanus, Vulcan, the god of fire, hence fire. 

р. The true form is Voleanus (with 0). Allied to Skt. ulka, a fire- 
brand, fire falling from heaven, a meteor. Dor. vdean-ic ; and see 
vulcan-ise. 

VOliFl, a field-mouse. (.Scand.) A word that reached us from the 
Orkney Lslatids. A shortened form of vole-mouse ; see Jamieson, who 
quotes from the ICdiii. M.aga., July, 1819, p. 505 ; and from Barry’s 
Orkney, p. 314 (ed. 1S05), who says: — ‘with us it has the name of 
the vole-mouse.' So also vole-mouse is given in Edmondston’s Shetland 
and Orkney Words. Of Norse origin j from an unrecorded (prob. 
colloquial) Norw. *vollmus, field-mouse; for the word is known in 
Iceland in the colloquial form vallarmus (E. Magnusson). The former 
clement is the Norw. voll, Swed. vail, Icel. vbllr, a plain, field ; which 
is cognate with E. wold ; see Wold. There are many compounds 
with Norw. voll (and the like) ; cf. Norw. voll-gras, field-grass, voll- 
hSy, meadow-hay, Icel. vallar-garbr, a paddock-fence, vall-humall, 
milfoil; Swed. vall-hund, a shepherd's dog; Swed. dial, vall-g&s, 
V ild goose. 

V 0 LITI 019 ', the exercise of the will. (F.— L.) * Consequent to 
the mere internal volition',' Bp. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, b. iv. 

с. i. — F. volition, found in the 16th century (liatzfeld); we find 
cognate terms in Span, volicion, Ital. volizione, volition. All these 
answer to a Late L. vaUtionem, acc. of *volitio, volition; a word 
not recorded by Ducangc, but prob. a term of the schools. It is a 
pure coinage, from h. uol-o, 1 wish ; of which the infinitive is uelle; 
see Voluntary. 

VOIiIiFjir, a flight of .shot, the discharge of many fire-arms at 
once. (F. — L.) In Hamlet, v. 2. 36,^. See Nares. — F. wlee, *a 
flight, or flying, also a whole flight of birds ; ' Cut. [Cf. Ital. volata, 
a flight, volley.] i-L. uolata, orig. fern, of uolatus, pp. of uolare, to 
fly; see Volant. 

VOLT, a bound, a leap; the same as Vault (2), q. v. 
VOLTAIC, originated by Volta. (Ital.) Applied to Voltaic 
electricity, or galvanism ; the Voltaic pUe or battery, first set up about 
1800, was discovered by Alessandro Volta, of Como, an ex|)erimenta 1 
philosopher, born 1745, died March 6, 182(1; see Haydn, Diet, of 
Dates, and Hole, Brief Biograph. DicL Dor. (from Volta) volt, a 
unit of electromotive force. 

VOLUKUB, flowing smoothly, fluent in speech. (F.— L.) In 
Shak. Comedy of Errors, ii. 1. 92.— F. voluble, * voluble, easily rolled, 
turned, or tumbled ; hence, fickle, . . glib ; ' Cot. — L. udubilem, 
acc. of udubilis, easily turned about ; formed with suffix -hilis from 
«o/u-, as seen in uolutus, pp. of udutre, to roll, turn about. + Goth. 
wdwjan, to roll; Gk. ctXvciv, to roU; from a base *we/H- (*wdu-). 
The shorter base WEL occurs in Uthuan. welti, to full, Russ. 
valit{e), to roll, Skt. val, to move to and fro ; cf. AS. weallan, to boil, 
Icel. valr, round, Gk. a spiral, tK-ioaeiv, to turn round. See 
Helix. Der. vdubl-y, vdubil-i-ty ; also (from L. uduere), vault (1), 
vault (2), vol-ume, vd-ute, circum-^/dve, eon-vdv-ul-us, eon-vd-ui-ion, 
de-vdve, e-vdve, e-vdu-t-ion, in-volve, in-vdu-t-ion, in-vd-ute, re-vdt, 
re-vdu-t-inn, re-vdve. From the same root are valve, wale, helix. 

VOLUME, a roll, a book, tome. (F.— L.) ME. volume, 
Chaucer, C. T. 6263 (D 681). — F. volume, * a volume, tome, book ;* 
Cot. uolumen, a roll, scroll ; hence, a book written on a parch- 
ment roll. Mi L. uolil-, as seen in udu-tus, pp. of uoluere, to roll. Sec 
Voluble. Der. vdum-ed’, vo/umin-o»r, Milton, P. R. iv. 384, from 
L. udunUndsus, full of rolls or folds, from uolumin-, decl. stem of 
udSmen; vdumin-ous-ly. 


I VOLUNTABY, willing, acting by choice. (F.-L.) Spelt 
wduntariein Levins, ed. 1570. — MF. vduntaire, also Sjpelt vdon- 
taire, ‘ voluntary, willing, free, of his ovme accorde ; Cot. — L. 
uduntarius, voluntary.— L. uohmtas, free will. Formed, with suffix 
-tas, from a present participial stem *udunt-, a variant of udent-, from 
udens, willing, from «o/o, I will; infin. wr//e.+Lithuan. weliti, Goth. 
wiljan ; Skt. vp, to select, choose. Brugmann, ii. S§ loa, 493. See 
will. Der. volwitari-ly, voluntari-ness ; also vdunteer, Drayton, 
Miseries of Qu. Margaret, st. 177, from F. vduntaire (used as a sb.), 

* a voluntary, one that serves without pay or compulsion,* Cot. ; 
hence vdunteer, verb. And sec vol-up-tu-ous, vol-it-iofr, bene-vdent, 
male-vole nt, 

VOLUPTUOUS, sensual, given up to pleasure. (F. — L.) 
ME. vduptuous, Chaucer, Troil. iv. 1573. [Gower has vdupiuosite, 
sb., C A. Hi. 280; bk. viii. 156.] — F. vduptueux, * voluptuous,* Cot. 
— L. uduptuosus, full of pleasure. — I* vduptu-, akin to uduptds, 
pleasure.- L. udup, udupe, adv., agreeably.- 1 .. ud-o, I wish ; uelle, 
to wish ; sec Voluntary. Cf. Gk. ikms, hope. Der. vduptuous-ly, 
-ness (Palsgrave) ; vdup-tu-ar-y, from L. uoluptuarius, uduptarius, 
devoted t o ple asure. Hence prob. the vulgar goluptious. 

VOLUTE, a spiral scroll on a capital. (F.— L.) Spelt vdvta in 
Phillips, which is the L. form. — F. vdute, ‘ the rolling shell of a 
snail; also, the writhen circle that hangs over the chapter of a 
pillar ; * Cot.— L. uolata, a volute (Vitruvius). Orig. fern, of udutus, 
pp. of uduere, to roll ; see Voluble. Dor. vdut-ed. 

Vomit, matter rejected by, and thrown uj) from the stomach. 
(L.) ME. vomiVe, vomy/r, sb. ; Prompt. Parv. Palsgrave has vomy/, 
verb.— L. iiomitus, a. vomiting, vomit; whence uomiture, to vomit 
often. —L. uonuius, pp. of uomere, to vomit. -{-Gk. iiulv, to vomit; 
Skt. vam, to vomit, spit out ; Lithuan. wem/i. — ^WEM, to spit out; 
Fick, i. 769. Der. vtmiit, vb. ; vomit-or-y, causing to vomit. And 
see em-et-ic. 

VOBACITY, eagerness to devour. (F.— L.) In Cotgrave. — F. 
voracite, ‘ voracity; * Cut. — L. uoracitutem, acc. of uoracitas, hungri- 
ness.— L. uoraci-, decl. stem ol uorax, greedy to devour. — L. uor-dre, 
to devour. — L. -uorus, adj., devouring ; only in compounds, such as 
carni-uorus, flesh-devouring. p. The L. -uorus stands for *guorus, 
as sliown by the allied Skt. -gara-, devouring, as seen in aja-gara-, 
a boa constrictor, lit. * goat-devouring,' from aja-, a goat. Cf. also Gk. 
fiopos, gluttonous, fiopa, meat, fiifipuoKdv, to devour. — ^GwER, 
to swallow dowr,*. Brugmann, i. § 653. Der. voraci-ous, from L. 
uoraci-, decl. stem of uorax, greedy to devour ; voraci-ous-ly. From 
the same root arc gramini-vorous, earni-vorous, omni-vorous. See,, also 
de-vour. 

VOBTEX, a whirlpool, whirlwind. (L.) In Phillips, ed. 1706. 
— L. uortex (also uertex), a whirlpool, whirl, eddy. — L. to 

turn, whir l ; see Verse. The pi. is vortices, as in Latin. 

VOTE, an ardent wish, the expression of a decided wish or 
opinion, expressed decision. (L.) In Selden, Table-talk, Bishops in 
the Parliament, § 4.— 1 .. uotum,tL wish; orig. a vow. — L. uotum, 
neut. of uiitus, pp. of uouere, to vow ; see Vow. Der. vot-ive, from 
L. uotiuus, promised by a vow ; votive-ly. Also vot-ar-y, a coined 
word, L. L. L. ii. 37 ; vot-ar-ess, Pericles, iv. jirol. 4; vot-ress, Mids. 
Nt. Dr. ii. i. 123; vot-ar-ist, Timon, iv. 3. 27. 

VOUCH, to warrant, attest, aflirm strongly. (F.— L.) ME. 
vouchen, Gower, C. A. ii. 24; bk. iv. 668. — MF. voucher, *to vouch, 
cite, pray in aid or call unto aid, in a suit,* Cot. Marked by Cotgrave 
as a Norman word; cf. Norm. dial, voeher, to call (Moisy).- L. 
uocare, to call, call upon, summon. Sec Vooable. Der. vouch-er\ 
vouchsafe, n^. 

VOUCHSAFE, to vouch or warrant safe, sanction or allow 
without danger, condescend to grant. (F. — L.) Merely due to the 
phr. vouch s^e, i. e. vouch or warrant as safe, guarantee, grant. The 
two words were run together into one. M E. vouchen safe, or saue. 
‘The kyng vouches it saue ; ’ Rob. of Brunne, tr. of l.angtoft, p. 260. 
‘ Vowehe sauf pat hissonc hire wedde ; ’ Will, of Paleme, 1449 ; ‘ sauf 
wol I fouehe,’ id. 4152. Sec Vouch and Safe. 

VOUBBOIB,a stone forming part of anarch, the key-stone being 
the central one. (F.— L.) F. voussdr, OF. vdsoir, a stone for an 
arch (Godefroy). — Late L. type *volsdrium ; from *volsum, equivalent 
to L. udutum, neut. pp. of uduere, to roll. See Volute. 

VOW, a solemn promise. (F.— L.) ME. vow, vou; pi. vowes, 
P. Plowman, B. prol. 71. [The ME. avow is commoner; it is a 
compound word, with prefix a- (<L. ad), but is frequently mis- 
printed a vow ; Tyrwhitt rightly has ‘ min avow,* Chaucer, C. T. 
2239 (A 2237); * this avow,* id. 2416 (.A 2414).] — OF. vou, vo, veu 
(mod. F. vaeu), a vow. — L. uotum, a vow, lit. ‘a thing vowed;’ 
neut. of uotus, pp. of uouere, to promise, to vow. (N.B. Another 
avow answers to F. avouer, L. aduocure, and is a doublet of avouch.) 
Der. vow, verb, ME. vwen, Prompt. Parv, Also (from L. uotum), 
vote, q.v. 
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VOWEL, a simple vocal sound ; the letter representing it. (F.— 
L.) Spelt vawell in Levins, ed. 1570 ; and in Palsgrave, b. i. c. a.— 
OF. voutli voiel\ F. voyellt, ‘avowell;’ Cot. — L. uoco/fm, acc. of 
luicalh (sc. litttra), a vowel. Fern, of udcrl/ts, adj. sounding, vocal. 
•■L. uur~, stem of u5x, a voice ; see Vooal, Voice. 

VOVAGE, a journey, passage by water. (F.— L.) ME. 
Cb.aucer, C. T. 4679, 4730 (B 359, 300); veiage, Rob. of Glouc. 

p. aoo, 1 . 4113. The later form voyage (as in Caxton, Siege of Troy, 
fol. lao) answers to the 15th cent, spelling of the P'. word. — AF. 
veiage \ OF. voiage, later voyage, ‘ voyage;' Cot.— L. uia/icutn, pro- 
visions for a journey, money or other requisites for a journey ; whence 
also Ital. viaggio, Span, viage, Prov. viaige see Ducange.— L. 
uiatieus, belonging to a journey. — L. ma, a way, journey. Der. 
voyage, verb, from F. voyager, * to travell, goe a voyage,* Cot. ; 
voyag-er. Also (from L. via), via-duci, and related words given 
u nder Viaduct. 

VULCANISE, to combine caoutchouc with sulphur, by heat. 
(P'.— L.) Modem; F. vw/canisrr (1878). Formed with suffix -/se (p*. 
-iser, from Gk. -iCfiv) from L. Vulcan-us, god of fire, hence hre ; see 
Volca no. Der. vulcan-ite, vulcanised caoutchouc. 

VULGAR, used by the common people, native, common, mean, 
rude. (P'.— L.) In Cor. i. 1. 219. — P'. vulgaire, ‘vulgar, common;* 
Col.— L. uulgaris, vulgar.— L. uulgus, the common people; also 
si)elt uolgus. The lit. sense is ‘ a throng, a crowd ; * alli^ to SkU 
varga-s, a troop; Olrish /fJe, abundance (.Stokes); \V. giea/a, ful- 
ness ; Bret, f^alck, repletion. Stokes-Fick, p. 386. Der. vulgar, 
sb., L. L. L. i. 3. 51, from P'. vulgaire, sb..Cot. ; vulgarly, vulgar-ise, 
vulgar-ism, vulgar~i-/y. Also vulg-ale, the E. name for the Latin 
version of the Bible known as the Edilio Vulgata (see publications of 
the Parker Society, &c.) ; where uulgilta is the fern, of uulgiitus, pp. 
of u ulgare, t o make public, to publish. 

VULNERABLE, liable to injury. (I...) In Macb. v. 8. 11.— 
L. uulturCihilis, wounding, likely to injure ; but also (taken in the 

r i. sense) vulnerable (in late Latin). — L. uulnerure, to wound.— 
ttulner-, stem of uulnus, a wound ; OL. uuluus. Allied to uellere 
(pt. t. utd-si), to pluck, pull, tear.’f'Gk. ovK^, W. gweli, Com. goly, 
Skt. vrana-, a wound. Stokes-Fick, ji. 285. Der. vttlner-ar-y, from 
P*. vultieraire, * vulnerary, healing wounds,’ Cot., from L. uulnerarius, 
s uitable for wounds. And see vul-ture. 

VULPINE, fox-like, cunning. (F. -L.) ‘The slyness of a 
vulpine craft;’ Feltham, pt. i. Res. 10. Blount, ed. 1674, has: 

' Vvlpinaie, to play the fox.’ — MP'. vulpin, ‘fox-like.’ Cot. — L. tudp- 
inws, fox-like.— L. uulp-, base of uulpes, a fox; with suffix -inus. 
Allied t o Wolf (see Darbishire, Reliquiae Philologicoc, p. 93). 
VULTURE, a large bird of prey. (!.•.) In Macb. iv. 3. 74. 
ME. vultur, Wyclif, Job, xxviii. 7, later version.— L. uultur, a 
vulture; ()L. upturns', lit. ‘a plucker ’ or ‘tearer.’ — L. mi/- (»(^-), 
as seen in uul-si, pt. t. of uellere, to pluck ; with suffix -tur denoting 
the agent. Sec vulnerable. Der. vultur-ine, from L. uultunnus, 
vulture-like. 


WA-WE 

WABBLE, WOBBLE, to reel, move unsteadily. (E.) * Wabble, 
to vacillate, reel, waver ; ’ Brockets A voiced form of *wapple, 
equivalent to prov. £. wapper, ‘ to move tremulously, Somerset ; * 
lialliwell. Both wabble and wapper are frequentatives of wap in the 
sense * to flutter, beat the wings’ (Plalliwell), whence also wapping, 
quaking, used by B.atman, 1582 (id.). There are several verbs which 
take the form wap, but the one now under consideration is properly 
whap,a. by-form of ME. quappeu, to jialpitate; see Quaver. Cf. 
quabbe, a bog, ejuagmire (Plalliwell). So also Low G. wahbeln or 
guabbeln, to wabble ; PlP'ries. wahbeln, kwabbeln, to wabble ; Swed. dial. 
vabbla, to move food to and fro in the mouth, which is given as 
a sense of tvobble in the E. D. D. Cf. AS. wapol, foam. See Wbap. 

WACRE, a kind of soft rock. (G.) Modern; geological. — G . 
wacke, ‘ a sort of stone, consisting of quartz, sand, and mica ; ' P'liigel. 
MHG. waeke, OUG. waggo, a kind of flint. 

WAD, a smaU bundle of stuff, n little mass of tow, &c. (Scand.) 
Nares (ed. Halliwell) cites ‘ a wadde of hay,’ a bundle of hay, from 
the poet Taylor’s Works, 1630. ‘Make it [lupines] into wmfs or 
bottles ; * Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xvii. c. 9 ; cf. the phrase ‘ a bottle 
of hay.' -Swed. vadd, wadding; MSwed. wad, clothing, cloth, stuff 
(Ibre) ; Icel. va9r, stuff, only in the comp, vafimal, a plain woollen 
stuff, wadmal ; cf. MSwed. wadmal, Dan. vadmel. Cf. G. watte, wad- 
ding, wad, a large fishing-net ; watten, to dress cloth, to wad ; also wat, 
clou (Fliigel). Hence Dan. vat, F. ouate, wadding. ^ The 


stuff called wadmal was formerly well known in England; in 
Arnold’s Chronicle (repr. 1811), p. 336, we find, among imports, 
notice of * Rollys of wadmdl ’ and ‘ curse [coarse] wadmdl' ‘ Pann’ 
grisei qui vocafnltur wadmal ; ’ (1326), Wardrobe Acc. 20 Edw. II. 
36. 3. Q. K. Halliwell gives : ' Wadmal, a vciy thick coarse kind of 
woollen cloth; coarse tow used by doctors for cattle is also so 
called.’ It may be that onr wad is nothing but a shortened form of 
wadmal in the sense of coarse tow, or coarse stuff ; it brings us, how- 
ever, ultimately, to the same source. [The Icel. vadr prmierly means 
‘ a fishing-line,* just as the G. watte means a fishing-net.] The Icel. 
vadmtU (from mil, a measure ^£. meal (2)) is for vernal; from 
Icel. vaS, vbd, vod, a piece of stuff, cloth os it leaves the loom, which 
is again allied to R weed, a garment, as used in the phr. ‘a widow’s 
weeds* y. P'rom Teut base *wdd, 3rd grade of Teut. root W£D, as in 
Goth, ga-widan, OHG. wetan, to bind together. This base accounts for 
wad, stuff wound together<Icel. vd6, stuff bound or woven together, 
whilst the and grade accounts for CL watte, a fishing-net (l^canse 

twined together), and Icel. vadr, a fishing-line (becausetwisted together). 
Stx* further under Weed (a). 8. The Russ, vata, ¥. ouate, wad- 

ding, Span, kuata, Ital. ovata, may be of Teut. origin, the last form 
being due to an attempt to give it a sense from Ital. ovo, an egg. 
It is quite unnecessary to suppose (as Diez, not very confidently, 
suggests) that the whole set of words allied to wad are derived from 
the L. duum, tin egg. Der. wadd-ing; wad-mal, as above. (The 
prov. E. woadmel shows that the Olcel. form was vadmal.) 
WADDLE, to walk with short steps and unwieldy gaiU (K) In 
Shak. Romeo, i. 3. 37. The frequentative of Wade, q. v. Der. 
waddl-er. 

WADE, to walk slowly, esp. through water. (E.) ME. watlen. 
Chancer, C. T. 9558 (E 1684). A.S. wadan, pt. t. wud, to wade, 
trudge, go; * wadan ofer wealdas,’ to trudge over the wolds. Genesis, 
ed. Grein, 2886 ; see Grein, ii. 636.4- Du. watlen, to wade, ford ; Icel. 
vada, strong verb, pt. t. vblf, to wade, to rush through, whence va6, 
sb., a ford ; Dan. vade ; Swed. vada ; OHG. watan, pt. t. wuot ; the 
mod. G. waten is only a weak verb. p. All from the Teut. base 
WAD, to go, press through, make one’s way; Idg. 
go ; whence also L. uiidere, to go, uadum, a ford. Der. wadd-le, 

q. v. ; wad-er ; and compare (from L. uddere) e-vade, in-vade, per-vade. 
WADI, WADY, a water-course, river. (Arab.) P'rom Arab. 

wtitli, a water-coursf:, channel, river-bed ; Rich. Diet., p. 1634. 
WADMAL, WADMALL; see under Wad. 

WAFER, a thin small cake, usually round, a thin leaf of paste. 
(P‘. — OLow (j.) ME. wafre, pi. wafres, Chaucer, C. 1 *. 3379; 

r. Plowman, B. xiii. 371. We find Low L, ga/ras, glossed by 
wa/urs, in John de Garlande ; Wright’s Voc. i, 136, 1 . 14. — AP'. 
wafre. Liber Custum. p. 473; OP’, waufre, mod. P’. gaufre, a wafer. 
The form waufre occurs in a ([notation, dated I433, given by Roque- 
fort in his Supplement, s. v. Audier', cf. waufret in Godefroy. (The 
more usual OF. form was gaufre, or gofpre, in which g is substituted 
for the orig. w.) In this ([notation we have mention of «» fer a 
waufres, on iron on which to bake wafers. Cf. Walloon wdfe, 
wauffe, a wafer, p. The word is of Low G. origin ; Hexham gives 
MDu. warffel, ‘ a wafer;* waeffel-yser, ‘ a wafer-yron to bake wafers 
in,’ of which fer a waufres is a translation ; mod. Du. wafel, a wafer, 
wafel-ijzer, a wafer-iron. So also Low G. wafeln, pi. wafers ; wafel- 
isern, a wafer-iron. Webster’s Diet, gives waffle and waffle-iron as 
E. words; tliey are obviously borrowed from Dutch immediately, 
and seem to 1 ^ modern. Cf. also G. waffel, a wafer, waffel-eisen, 
a wafer-iron ; Dan. vnffel, Swed. v&jffla ; from Low G. wafel. 
Y> The wafer (dotted regularly with small indentations) was named 
from its resemblance to a piece of honey-comb or cake of wax in a 
bcc-hive ; from a Low G. form allied to G. wabe, a honey-comb, 
cake of wax, a derivative from the Teut base *wet (and grade *wah), 
to weave. P ick, iii. 289 ; the comb constructed by the bees being, as 
it were, woven together. The / appears in Icel. vaf, a weft, Swed. 
fci/, a web, AS. wefan, to weave ; see Weave. The spelling with 
ae (in Hexham) of the MDu. word suggests a derivation from *wdb, 
the 3rd grade of the root. The form waeffel is a diminutive. Der. 
wafer, verb; wafer-er, a wafer-seller, Chaucer, C. T. 12413 (C 479^ ; 
ME. wafr-estre, a female wafer-seller, P. Plowman, B. v. 641. 

WAFT, to bear along through air or water. (E.) * Neither was 
it Uionght that they should get any passage at all, till the ^ips at 
Middle^rough were returned, ... by the force whereof they might be 
the more strongly wafted oucr ; * Hakluyt’s Voyages, i. 175. Shak. 
has it in several senses; (1) to beckon, as by a wave of the hand, 
Merch. Ven. v. i J ; Timon, i. 1. 70; (2) to turn quickly, Wint. Tale, 
i. a. 37a ; (3) to carry or send over the sea, K. John, ii. 73, a Hen. 
VI, iv. I. 214, 116; 3 Hen. VI, iii. 3. 253; v. 7. 41. He also has 
waftage, passage by water, Com. Errors, iv. i. 95 ; wafture (old edd. 
wafter), the waving of the hand, a gesture, Jul. Cses. ii. 1. 246. We 
must also note, that Shak. has waft both for the pt. t. and pp. ; see 
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Meich. Ven. v. 1 1 ; K. John, ii. 73. [Rich, cite* waft as a pt. t, 
occurring in Gamelyn, 785, ])ut the best MSS. have /as/ ; so that this 
is nothing to the point.] fi. The word wa// is not old, and does 
not occur in MK. ; it seems to be nothing but a variant of wave, used 
as a verb, formed by taking the pp. and pt. t. waved (shortened to 
vmft by rapid pronunciation), as the infinitive mood of a new verb. 
This is by no means an isolated case ; by precisely the same process 
we have mod. K. hoiii, due to honed, pp. of Tudor Eng. htuse, and 
mod. K graft, due to graffed, pp. of Tudor Eng, graff ; while 
Spenser actually writes wa/ft and weft instead of wai^ q. v. By 
way of proof, we should notice the exact equivalence of waved and 
waft in the following passages. * Yet towardes night a great sort 
[number of people] came doune to the water-side, and waved us on 
shoare [beckoned ns ashore] with a white flag; ’ Hakluyt’s Voyages, 
vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 34 (also on p. 33). * And waft [beckoned] her love 
To come again to Carthage;’ Merch. Ven. v. n. And again, we 
must particularly note Lowland Sc. waff, to wave, shake, fluctuate, 
and as a sb., a hasty motion, the act of waving, a signal made by 
waving (Jamieson) ; this is merely the Northern form of wave. ^ ‘ And 
therfore schall y waffe it away;’ York Plays, p. .301. In Gawain 
Douglas's tr.'inslation of Virgil (Aweid, i. 319). we have, in the 
edition of 1 839, ‘ With wynd waving hir haris lowsit of tres,* where 
another edition (cited by Wedgwood) has waffing. So also, in 
Barbour’s Bruce, ix. 245, xi. 193, 513, we have the forms vafand, 
vaffand^ wawand, all meaning ‘ waving,’ with reference to banners 
waving in the wind. 7. We thus see that waft is due to waft or 
waved, pp. and pt. t. of waff or wave ; cf. AS. wafian, to wave with 
the hand, and see further under Wave (i). Der. waft-age, waft- 
ure, as above ; waft, sb., waft-er. 

WAG, to move from side to side, shake to and fro. (Scand.) ME. 
waggen, introduced (proliably) as a Northern word in Chaucer, 
C. T. 4037 (A 4039) ; cf. P. Plowman, B. viii. 31, xvi. 41. Earlier, 
in liavelok, 89.«MSwed. wagga, to wag, fluctuate; whence 
ivagga, a cradle, wagga, to rock a cradle (Ihre) ; Swed. vagga, a 
cradle; or as verb, to rock a cradle; Norw. vagga, to wag. 
Cf. Icel. vagga, a cradle; Dan. vugge, a cradle, also, to rock a 
cradle ; A^. wergan, to wag, OHG. weggen, (loth, wagjan. Closely 
allied to AS. xvagiaH,Xo move, vacillate, rock (Grcin, it. 637), which 
became ME. wawen, and could not have given the mod. form wag. 
In Wyclif, Luke, vii. 25, the later version has *waggid with the 
wynd,* where the etirlicr version has wawid. 'I'he AS. wagian is 
a secondary weak verb, from the strong verb wegan (pt. t. wag, pp. 
wegen), to bear, move, carry {weigh), Grcin, ii. 655 ; and similarly 
the MSwed. wagga is from the 2nd grade *u/ag of Tent. *wegaH-, 
cognate with L. ueh-erc, to carry, from Idg, ^^WEGII, to 
carry; see Weigh, Waggon. Der. wag, sb., a droll fellow, 
L. L. L. V. 2. 108, as to which Wedgwood plausibly suggests that it 
is an abbreviation for wag-halter, once a common term for a rogue 
or gallows-bird, one who is likely to wag in a halter (or rather, to 
wag or sway a halter), see Nares ; and cf. * little young wags . . these 
are lackics;’ IJolinsihcd, Descr. of Ireland, ed. 1808, p. 68; also 
* Oh ! thou crafty wag-string ! ’ Hey wood, Eng. Traveller, Act iv 
(near end) ; * a wag-halter page,’ Ford, The Fancies, A, i. sc. a. 
Hence wagg-ish, wagg-ish-ly, wagg-er-y (formed like hnav-er-y). Also 
**>^gg-lr, q. V. ; wag-tail, q.v. ; wag-moire, a quagmire, Spenser, 
Shep. Kal. Sept. 1 30. And see wedge. 

WAGE, a gage, pledge, stake, pay for service ; id. Wages, pay 
for service. (F. — Tout.) ME. wage, usually in the sense of pay, 
Rob. of Brunne, ]>. 319, 1 . 19 ; for which the pi. wages occurs only 
two lines above. * Wage, or hyre, Stiiiendinm, salarium ; * Prompt. 
Parv. We now usually employ the word in the plural. — AF. wage, 
a prize, Langtoft, i. 22a ; wages, pi., Fr. Chron. of London, p. 83 ; OF. 
vfnge, also gage, a. gage, pledge, guarantee (Burguy) ; hence it came to 
mean a stipulated payment. The change from initial w to gu (and 
even, as here, to g) is not uncommon m OF. A verbal sb. from 
OF. wager, gager, gagier, to pledge ; cf. Walloon wager, to pledge. 
—Low L. wadiiire, to pledge. — Low L. uadium,n pledge. — Goth. 
wadi, a pledge ; whence gawadjon, to pledge. The Goth, wadi 
is cognate with AS. wedd, a pledge; see Wecr(i). Der. wage, 
verb, ME. wagen, to engage or go bail, P. Plowman, B. iv. 97, from 
OF. wager, verb, as almve. Also wag-er, q. v. ; en-gage, q. v. 
Doublet, gage (1). fv* To wage war was formerly to declare war, 
engage in it, not merely to cany it on, as now; cf. the phr. * wager 
of battle ; * see Wedgwood. 

WAGER, a pledge, bet, something staked upon a chance. 
(F.— Teut.) MK wageour. Assembly of Ladies, st. 55, 1 . 383 ; spelt 
waiour, Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 218, 1. 19, in a song dated 1308. 
—OF. wageure, orig. form of OF. gageure, ‘a wager,’ Cot.— Low L. 
wadiat&ra, sb. formed from the pp. of wadiare, to pledge, also to 
wager ([as shown in Dneonge); see Wage. Der. wager, verb, 
HamL iv. 7. 135 ; wager-er. 


WAGGLE, to wag frequently. (Scand.) Shak. has waggling. 
Much Ado, ii. 1. 119. The frequentative of Wag, q.v. Another 
frequentative form (with -er instead of -el or -le) appears in MK 
wageren, to tremble, in W^yclif, Eccles. xii. 3, early version ; the later 
version has tremble, Cf. Swed. dial, vagla, to totter; also G. 
wackeln (whence Swed. vachla) ; Pomeran. waggeln, to waggle ; Low G. 
wigel-wageln, to wiggle-waggle ; Du. waggelen, to totter. 

WAGON, WAGGON, a wain, a vehicle for goods. (Du.) The 
spelling with double g merely serves to show that the vowel a is 
short. We find the spelling waggon in Romeo, i. 4. 59 (ed. 1623); 
wagon, Si>enser, F. Q. i. .3. 28. The word is not very old, and not K, 
being borrowed from IHiteh. ('J'he E. form is wain.) *They 
trussed .ill their harnes in waganes;* Berners, tr. of Froissart, vol. i. 
c. 62 (R.); ‘charyotts or waggans’,* Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, 
p. 88. — Du. wagen, ‘a wagon, or a wainc,’ Hexham. + AS. weegn, 
a wain ; see Wain. iS" The mod. F. loagon is borrowed from 
English. Doublet, wain, Der. waggon-er, Romeo, i. 4. 64. 
WAGTAIL, the name of a bird. (Hybrid ; Scand. and E.) In 
King I .car, ii. 2. 73 ; and in I'alsgrave. Formerly called a w<ig-.s 7 ar/ 
{start me.aning tail) ; ME. wagstyrt, Voc. 763. 2. From Wag and 
Tail. Cf. Swed. vippstjert, a wagstart or wagtail ; from vippa, to 
wag. 

WAIF, anything found astray without an owner. (F. — Scand.) 
ME. waif, wetf\ the pi. is wayues or weyues (with « — 1')» 1 ‘- Plowman, 
B. prol. 94; C. i. 92. A Norman-French law-term.— AF. wayf. 
Lib. Custumamm, 434, 775 ; OF. waif, later gaif, pi. waives, gaives. 
Godefroy gives gaif, a thing lost and not claimed; ehoses gaives, 
things lost and not claimed ; also wayve, a waif, which is a feminine 
form, evolved from a pi. form wayves, of which the sing, would 
be wayf or waif. Cotgrave has : ‘ Choses gayves, weifes, things for- 
saken, miscarried, or lost,’ &c. Waif is an old Norman-French 
term, and of Norse origin. — ONorse *weif, Icel. veif, anything 
flapping about, applied, e. g. to the fin of a seal ; veif an, a moving 
about uncertainly, whence veifanar-ord, ‘a word of wafting,’ a 
rumour; from veif a, to vibrate, move about, whence veif-skati, a 
spendthrift, lit. one who squanders coin. p. The ONorse v was 
sounded as Fm w, and thus *weifa (Icel. veifa) is the source of £. 
waive, vb., whence waif seems to have been derived as a verbal sb. 
Cf. Norw. veiva, to swing about. A waif is a thing tossed loosely 
abroad, and then abandoned. See further under Waive. 7. We 
may also note that Spenser writes waift, F. Q. iv. 12. 31 ; weft, id. 
V. 3. 27, where the / is unoriginal (just as in waft), and due to the 
pp. waived. ^ The E. weft (from weave) is a diflcrent word. So 
also is wave, though easily confused with waive, when used as a verb. 
WAIL, to lament. (Scand.) ME. weilen, wailen, Chaucer, C. T. 
1297 (A 1295) ; Wyclif, Matt. xxiv. 30. — Icel. v<xla (formerly ’^sela), 
to wail ; also sjielt vrda, mod. Icel. vo/a ; Swed. dial, viila, to wail ; 
Dan. dial, vatlle, to wail, veel, a wail ; Norw. veila, to bleat. Orig. 
* to cry woe ; ’ from vec, vei, woe 1 used as an interjection ; cf. the 
curious ME, waymenten, to lament, Prompt. Parv., formed from the 
.same interjection with the F. suffix -tnent, and apparently imitated 
from L. lamentare.’^ltal. guajolare, to wail, cry woe; from guai, 
woe 1 a word of Teut. origin ; cf. Goth, wai, woe ! whence Goth. 
wajamerjan, to lament. See Wo, Der. wail-ing. 

WAIN, a waggon, vehicle for goods. (E.) ME. wain ; written 
wayn, Rob. of Glouc. p. 416, 1 . 8596. AS. weegn, a wain ; also used 
in the contracted form wxn, Grein, ii. 644.4* Du. wagen (whence E. 
wagon was borrowed in the 15th or 16th century); OSnx.wagan; 
lew. vagn; Dan. vogn; Swed. vagn; G. wagen, OIIG. wagon, 
p. The AS. wtrgn soon passed into Uie form wien by the loss of g 
(soundetl as y), just as AS. regn became ren, mod. K rain ; cf. hail, 
nail, tail, in which g similarly disap]x:ars ; so also E. day from AS. 
dag, &c. Hence it is impossible to regard wagon as a true E. word. 
7. All the above forms are from Teut. *wagnoz, m., a wain, carriage ; 
from the 2nd grade {*wag) of Tout. *wegan-, to carry ; from Idg. 
^WEGII, to carry, whence E. vehicle. From the same root we 
have L. ueh-icnltmi, Skt. vahana-, a vehicle, Skt. vah-ya-, Gk. ox-os, 
a car, OIrish fen, a car, Russ, voz’, a load. See Vehiole. 
Doub let, wagm or waggon. And sec weigh. 

WAINBOOT, panelled boards on the walls of rooms. (Du.) In 
Shak. As You Like It, iii. 3. 88, Applied to any kind of panelled 
work. I find: ‘a tabyll of waynskott -with to [two] joynyd tres- 
tellis;’ Bury Wills, ed. Tymms, p. 115, in a will dated 1522 ; also 
‘ a rownde tabyll of waynskott with lok and key,’ id., p. 116 ; also *a 
brode chestc of wayneskott,* id. p. 117. Still earlier, I find waynskot 
in what appears to be a list of imports ; Arnold’s Chron. (1502), cd. 
1811, p. 236, 1 . 4. And much earlier ‘ c du bord appelle weynscottf 
Liber Albus, p. 238. Hakluyt even retains sometning of the Du. 
spelling, where he speaks of * boords [boards] called waghenseot \ * 
Voyages, i. 173. — Du. wagen-sehot, ‘wainscot;^ Hexham. l.ow G. 
wagensehot, the best kind of oak-wood, well-grainetl and without 
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Icnoti. Cf. Low G. bSimichot, the best kind of beech«wood, with- 
out Imots, in which the fonner part of the word is Low G. btAen, 
bei^en, adj. formed from book, a Imh. (We may here remark that 
£. wattueof, in the bnildinn trade, is applied to the best kind of oak- 
timber only, used for pandling bixanse it wonld not ' cast * or warp ; 
see Wainscot in Tren», Select Glossary.) The Du. ukot (like 
£. shot) has numerous senses, of which one is ' a closure of boards,* 
Hexham. It also meant * a diott, a cast, or a throwe, the flowre of 
mettle, revenue or rent, gaine or money, ashot or score to pay for any 
things,' id. Sewel also explains tekot by ' a wainscot, partition, a 
stop put to anything, the pace (of a ship), a hogs-sty.' See Shot. 
y. The mod. Du. wagen-sekot is an altered form, due to popular 
etymology ; as if the derivation were from Du. wagtn, a wain or 
woj^TOn ; see Wain. But the older form is MDu. watgke-sekat 
(without M, Kilian) ; which some (see Ten Kate, Aenlciduig, dec. 
(> 7 > 3 )« ii* 507) wrongly take to be connected with MDu. wteek, 
weegh, Du. weeg, a wall, comate with AS. wah, OFries. wack, OSax. 
weg, a wall, and alliecl to Icel. veggr, Goth, waddjus, a wall. See 
the article by J. B. Vinckers, in Toalstudie, dated Oct. 7, i 88 a, from 
which 1 quote : * Dutch shipwrights still use a very remarkable term 
wageren, meaning “to cover the inside of a ship with boards,** from 
which is derived the pi. noun vtagmugen, the inside boards.' 
8 . A better theoiv is that given in Kilian, which connects waeghe- 
with MDu. waegke (G. umgc, AS. todg, Goth, wegs), a wave ; with 
reference to the waving grain appearing upon the cleft wood. This 
suits the phonology better, s. Hexham also has wani-sekot, wain- 
scot, from want, a wall ; and exjilains wantsekotten by * to wainscott 
walls.* Der. wainscot, verb.* 

WAIST, the middle part of the human body, or of a ship. (E.) 
Sjiclt wast in Palsgrave. ME. wast, calle <1 waste of a tnannys myddel 
or wast of the tnedyl in Prtimpt. Parv. Thedat. waste is in Gower, 
C. A. ii. 373, 1 . 13. The right sense is ‘growth,* hence the thick 
part or middle of the body, where the size of a man is dcvcloiK'd ; 
we find the spelling waeste (dat. case) with tlic sense of ‘ strength,* in 

0. Eng. Homilies, i. 77 , 1 . 3. It answers to an AS. form *wahst, 

*wc-ft, not found, Ihougli the nearly related weestm, growth, also 
fruit. p.;.'luce, is a very common word ; sec Grein, ii. 650. Indeed, 
the AS. watfim became wastme, westme in later binglish, and it is by 
no means improbable that the mod. E. waist was suggested by it. 
In Genesis and luoda.s, 1910, Joseph is described as being ‘ brictest 
of certainly miswritten (in the M.S.) for ‘ brictest oiwasteme' 

1. e. fairest of ioim or shape, ‘ well-waistcd.’ — AS. weaxan, to grow, 
to wax ; from Tout, base *wahs~ (as in Goth, wahsjan, to wax) ; whence 
AS. *w<ehs-t,*w<cst ; cf. AS. wtestm, formed like hlu-sitiia (Ji. blossom) 
from blbwan, to flourisli. See Wax (1). So .also Goth, us-vnhsts, 
out-growth, wahsjan, to grow; OIIG. wahst, wast, growth, wahs-an, 
to grow. Further alliect to Goth, wakstus, growth; Icel. voxlr, 
stature, also shajie, vaxa, to grow; Dan. next, Sweil. viixt, growth, 
size. Der. waist-band ; waist-coat, sjielt wast-coate in Prownc, 
Itritannia’s Pastorals, b. i. s. 5, 1 . 106 from the end; and sccNares. 

WAIT, to watch, stay in cx])ectntion, abide, lie in ambush. (F.— 
I.OW L.— OIIG.) MK. waiten,V. I'lowman, B. v. 20a; liavelok, 
512. — AF. wayter, to watch, Langtuft, i. 448 ; OF. waiter, waitier, 
alsogrt/*r,gfliiV/Vr ((iodefroy), later ‘ to watch, warde.mark, 

heed, note, dog, stalk after, lie in wail fur ; ’ Cot. Cf. Walloon weitier, 
to spy. A denominative verb. ■■ AF. wayte. Liber Albus, jj. 646 ; OF. 
waite, gaite (Godefroy), a guard, sentinel, w.'itchm.m, or spy ; later 
guet, ‘ watch, ward, heed, also the watch, or company ajqioiuted to 
watch;’ Cot. — Low L. wacta, a guard ; tvhcncc wacinre, to guard, 
1 )uc.ingc (>OF. waiter). wahla, MUG. wahte, G. wacht, a 
guard, watch ; whence was formed G. wachter, a watchm<in. (The 
Icel. i>akta, to watch, is merely borrowed from G., not a true Scand. 
word.) p. The sb. wah-ta answers to a Teut. type *wah-ton-, m., 
for *wak-ton- , a watcher, one who is awake ; from Teut. *tvalli-an-, to 
wake; see Woke (i). Dor. wait-er, ME. waitere, a watchman, 
Wyclif, 4 Kings ix. 17 (one M.S. of later version). Also wait, sb., 
chiefly in the phr. ‘to lie in wait,’ Acts, xxiii. 21. I'he ME. waite 
properly signifies a watchman or s]!)', as in Cursor Mundi, 1 1541, 
from OF. waite, as above, and is really an older word than the verb, 
os above shown ; it only remains to us in the phrase ‘ the Christmas 
11KI1/&-,* where a wait is ‘ one who is awake,* for the puriiose of playing 
music at night ; cf. ‘ Wayte, a spye ; Wayte, wakcr, Vigil ;* Prompt. 
Parv. ‘ Assint cliam cxciibic vigiles [glossed by OF. veytes veliablesl, 
comibus suis strepitum ct clangorem et sonitum facientes;’ Wright s 
Voc. i. 106, 1 . 1. Also wait-ing, wail-ing-woman, K. Lear, iv, I. 65 ; 
a-wait, vb., q- v. 

‘WAIVJB, to relinquish, almndon a claim. (F. — Scand.) Chiefly 
in the phr. ‘ to iMive a claim,’ as in Cotgrave (see liclow). ME. 
waiuen, weiuen (with « — v), a diflicult and rather vague word, chiefly 
in the sense ‘to set aside’ or ‘shun,’ also ‘to remove* or ‘push 
aside;’ see P. Plowman, B. v. 6u (where the MS. may be read 


wayncy, id. B. xx. 167 ; Chaucer, C. T. 4728, 9357, 10298, 17127, 
17344 (B 308, E 1483, 2424, H 178 , 1 33), Troll, ii. 284; Gower, 
C. A. 1. 276, bk. ii. 3469. -AF. weiver, to waive, Year-Books of 
Edw. I (1292-3), pp. 39 » 53 » 55 , ^05; OF. gaiW (Godefroy), to 
cede, abandon; later gi^swr, ‘to waive, refuse, abandon, give over, 
surrender, resigne ; ’ Cot. ’The AF. wai^ sb., is in the Liber Custu- 
mamm, pp. 151, 434* 486; OF. gat/ in Godefroy; ^ Wait 
Dncange gives I-ow L. waviSre, to waive, abandon, wayvium, a waif, 
or a teast without an owner, vayvus, adj., abandoned as a waif, which 
are merely Latinised foitns of the F. words ; and he remarks that 
these words ore of common occurrence. p. The sb. seems to be 
from the vb.-ONorse *weifa, Icel. veifa, to vibrate, swing about, 
move to and fro in a loose way; Norw. veiva, to swing about, to 
turn a grindstone, Swed. vefva, to wind ; cf. Low G. weifen, to swing 
about, to toss (Schambauh). Hence the sense ‘ to cast loose.’ 4. 
OIIG. weibon, MHG. weihen, waiben, to fluctuate, swing about ; 
cf. Goth, bi-weihjan, to wind about ; Skt. vip, to shake. ( VWEIP.) 
4 fr Distinct from wave, despite some similarity in the sense ; but 
the words have been confused. 

WAKE (1), to cease from sleep, be brisk, (ii.) ME. waken, 
strong verb, pt. t. wook, C'haucer, C. T. Group A, 1393 (Six-text); 
where Tyrwliitt, 1 . 1395, prints awook; also u/n^icn, weak verb, to 
keep awake, pp. waked, liavelok, 2999. Corresponding to thesMj 
verbs, we should now say ‘ he woke,* and ‘ he was waked* [They are 
Imth distinct from ME waknen, to waken; viiich see uiidrr 
Waken.] AS. wacan, to arise, come to life, be born, pt. t. wm, 
pp. waeen ; also wacian, to wake, watch, pt. t. wacode, wacede ; Grein, 
li. 635.-f>G(>th. wakan, pt. t. wok, pp. wnkans, to wake, watch; 
whence wakjan, weak verb, only in comp, uswakjan, to wake from 
sleep; Du. waken (weak verb); Icel. vaka (weak); Dan. vaage; 
Swed. vaka ; G. wachen. p. All from Teut. base WAK, to be 
brisk, 1)0 awake, allied to Idg. .^WEGw, to be vigorous, whence 
Vigil, Vegetable, q. v. Brugmann, ii. 5 804. Der. wake (weak 
verb), to rouse, answering to AS. wacian, ns above; wake, sb., a 
vigil, Mli. wake, Ancren Riwle, p. 314, 1 . 2 from bottom, fiom AS. 
want, occurring in the coinj). nikt-wnen, a night-wake, Grein, ii. 
286, 1 . 5. Also wakeful, Spenser, F. Q. iii. 9. 7, substituted for A.S. 
wacol oTwactd (allied to 1 ... vigil), Voc. 315. 26; bcncc wuke-ful-ly, 
wakeful-ness. Also wak-en, q. v., watch, q.v. 

WAKE (2), the track of a ship. (Scand.) ‘In the wake of the 
ship (as *tis v,alU‘d ', or the smoothness which the shiji’s i)assing li.is 
matlc on the .sea ; ’ 1 >ampier’s Voyages, an. 1 699 (K.) . ‘ Wake, (among 
.seamen) is taken for that smooth water which a ship leaves asten 
when under sail, and is also called the shij'sway,' rhilli]>s, ed. 1706. 
‘ In Norfolk, where the; broads [laige tarns] are mostly frozen over, 
the sp.aces of open water are called wakes ; * Wedgwood. I.ikc many 
other E. Anglian words, wake is of Scand. origin. It was originally 
applied to an open space in half-frozen water, and csj^. tei the pass.igc 
cut for a ship in a frozen lake or .sea ; thence it was easily transferrcil 
to denote the smooth watery track left behind a ship that had made 
its way through ice, and at last (by a comjilete forgetfulness of its 
true use) was applied to the smooth track left behind a vessel when 
there is no ice at all. And even, in i)rov. E., rows of green damp 
grass are called wakes (Ilalliwcll). — Icel. vbk (.stem vnk-, gen. sing, 
and nom. pi. vakar), a hole, o;)ening in ice ; draga ftir skipit milli 
vakanna^io drag their shij) between [or along] wakes (Vigfusson); 
Swed. vak, an o|x?niiig in ice ; Norw. vok, the .same, whence vekkja, 
to cut a hole in ice, ‘ especially to hew out a passage for shii)s in 
frozen water’ (Aasen); NFrics. wak, Dan. the same. The 

raotl. Du. wak (like E. wake) is merely borrowed from Scandinavi.nn. 
The orig. sense is a ‘ moist ' or wet i)Iace ; and it is allied to Icel. 
vbkr, moist, viikva, to moisten, to water, vbkva, moisture, juice, whence 
Lowland Sc. wak, moist, watery ; so also Du. wak, moist. Teut. 
tyi* *wakwoz, moist (Franck) ; Teut. base WEQ, to wet, answering 
to Idg. root WEGw, to wet, whence Gk. vy-gus, L. ii-midus, wet; 
.see further under Hlimid. Brugmann, i. $ 658 (b). fi. 'I'he F. 
ouaiche, formerly also ouage, now usually houache, the wake of a ship, 
is clearly borrowed from English, ns I.ittre says. y. The connexion 
between wake, a wet track through ice, and prov. IC. wake, a row o( 
damp grass, is sufliciently clear. Cf. Homer’s vypk xiKevBa, Od. 

iii. 71. From the same root is f/uaff, q.v. 

WAKEE’, to awake. (K) This verb is of considerable gram- 
matical importance, and should be carefully studied, being one of a 
class not very common in mod. E., and peculiarly liable to be mis- 
understood. The point i.s, that it was orig. intransitive, whereas in 
Shak. it is transitive only, 3 Hen, VI, iv. 3. 19, Romeo, iii. J. 28, 

iv. 4. 24, Oth. ii, I. 1S8; &c. In mcnl. English, verbs in -en, by a 
singular change, arc mostly transitive, such as strengthen, embolden, 
&c. ; but this is just contrary to the older usage, not only in ME. and 
AS. but in the ’Tent, languages gencmlly. The subject is discussed 
in Grimm’s Grammar, ed. 1837, iv. 23, where he shows that Goth. 
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aui-rt, 1 ckc, or increase, answers to Gk. aifatw, whereas au^a (-1 
eke-n) answers to Gk, ai(woftat, in the twee; and there was 

even in Gothic a third form aukadamGk, aAfdvofuu in the 
voice. B. The ME. form is toainen or wakeiie/i, intransitive. So 
bat he bigan to wfl*»s»-so that he began to waken (or be a«^d 
from sleep), llavelok, 3164. AS. imwmim, to arise, be aroused, 
bom ; Grain, ii. 64a. The formative -it- in wac^n-an is due to the 
pp. suffix -e« (Teut. tmoz) seen in AS. waetH, pp. 5 

so that iMsc-n-oii orig. meant *to become awake. Allira to AS. 
waean, to wake ; see wa]M.+Icel. vaina, to become awake ; allW 
to vaia, to woke ; Swed. vahut^ allied to vaka ; Dan. vaagtie, allira 
to vaage; Goth, gawaknan, allied to loakan ; whence pres. part. pi. 
gqnwfciawrfigwt » beco ming awake, Luke, ix. aa. Der. a*wab«n. 

WAXmE (i), WXAIi, the mark of a stroke of a rod or whip upon 
the flesh, a streak, a ridge^ a plank along a ship’s side. ^ Somfr 
times spelt wheal, but a wWis properly a blister; see Wneal (1). 

* The wales, marks, scars, and cicatrices ; Holland, tr. of Plutarch, 
p. 4S9 (R.). ‘ The wales or marks of stripes and lashes ; * id. p. 547 
(R.). ME. wale. * Wale, or strype,* Prompt. Parv. ‘ Wyghtly on 
the wale [gunwale] thay wye vp thair ankers ; ' Morte Arthure, 740. 
AS. walu (pi. wala), a weal, mark of a blow, occurring 4 limes in 
glosses ; also, a ridge (Toller). We also find AS. wyrt-wala {-walu), 
properly the shoot or stem of a root, as when the root of a tree prcK 
jocts from the ground, hence used for ‘root* simply; cf. *Cu 
plantndest wyrttruman hys '-thou plantedst his roots, Ps. Ixxix. 10, 
cd, Spelman, where the Trinity MS. has ‘ Cu wyrtwalodes (jsie) mrt- 
loaloda,* the last wokI being corruptly written for wyrlwala. The 
orig. sense was * rod/ hence the rounded half-buried side-shoot of a 
root (as above), or the raised stripe or ridge caused by the blow of a 
rod or whip. Hence also the sense of ridge or plank along the edge 
of a ship, as in the comp, gun-wale, q. v.+OFries. walu, 0. rofl, 
wand ; only in the comp, walubera, a rod-bearer, a pilgrim ; 

EFrics. wale, a weal ; NFriesic waal, a staff, rod (Outzen) ; Icel. 
voir (gen. valar), a round stick, a staff; Swed. dial, val, a round stick, 
cudgel, flail-handle (Rietz) ; Goth, walus, a staff; Luke, ix. 5. 
p. All from the Teut. types *waloH-, *walu, *waluz, a round stick, so 
named from its roundness ; the sense of ’ rounded ridge * still lingers 
in mod. E. wale; cf. Iccl. valr, round, EFrics. walen, to turn round, 
Russ. vaV, a cylinder, vatiat(e), to roll ; allied to I.* uoluere, to turn, 
to turn round. (.^WEL). Sec Volute. "Det.gtm-wale. 

WAliE (2), choice; os a vb., to choose. (Scand.) Obsolete ; except 
in N. dialects. ME. walen, to choose, Wars of Alexander, 4655 ; from 
wale, sb., choice, Allit. Troy-book, 11952. — Olcel. *wal, Iccl. val, 
choice; Swed. val; MUan. va/.«f 011 ( 1 . wala, choice; G. wahl. 
1 1 ence Iccl. velja, to choose, Swed. v’dlja, Dan. valge; cf. G oth. waljan, to 
choose, Skt. varaya, to choose, causal form of vf, to choose. From 
Teut. *wal, Idg. *wol, andgrade of -^WEL, todesire. See Will (1). 

WAXiK, to move along on foot without running. (E.) ME. 
walken, formerly a strong verb, pt. t, welk, pp. walken. 'I'he pt. t. 
welk occurs in the Pricke of Conscience, IL 4248, 4390 ; the pp. is 
spelt walks. King Horn, ed. Lumby, 953. AS. wealcan, pt weolc, 
pp. weaken, to roll, to toss oneself about, rove about, esp, used of 
the movement or flow of water; Grein, ii. 669. Thus the orig. 
sense was * to roll,’ much as in the proverb * a rolling [moving] 
stone gathers no moss.’ Hence the ME walker, Wyclif, Mark, ix. 2 
(earlier version), lit. a roller, a term applied to a fuller of cloth (from 
his stamping on or pressing it); AS. weaUere^l^ fuHo, Voc. 407. 
29 ; Walker is still common as a proper name. -f Du. walken, to 
work or make a hat; MDu. wnkken, ’to presse, to squeeze, or to 
straine;’ walcker, ’a fuller;’ Hexham; Icel. vdlka, volka, to roll, 
to stamp, to roll oneself, to wallow ; volk, a tossing about ; Swed. 
valka, to roll, to full, to work; Dan. valke, to full, to mill; G. 
walken, to full, (^HG. walchan, to full, also to roll or turn oneself I 
round, to move about ; hence G. walker, a fuller. p. All from I 
Teut. base WALK, to roll about, answering to Idg. WAIXj, whence 
Skt. valg, to go by leaps. Der. walk, sb., Tw. Nt. i. 3. 138; walk- 
ing-staff. Rich. II, iii. 3. 151 ; walk-tup -stick. Also walk-er, a fuller, 
P. Plowman, C. i. 222. And see wallow. 

WALIi. a stone fence, a fence of stone or brick, a rampart. (L.) 
ME. wed, appearing as walk, Chaucer, C. T. 8923 (E 1047). AS. 
weal, weall, a rampart of earth, a wall of stone; Grein, ii. 671. 
Not a Teut. word, but borrowed from the famous L. uallum, a ram- 
part, whence also Vl.gwid, a rampart, as well as Du. wed, Swed. 
vail, G. wall. See. p. The L. uallum is a collective sb., signifying 
a row or line of stakes. — I., uallus, a stake, pale, palisade ; lit. a 
protection. Allied to OIrish /«/, a hedge ; Stokes-Fick, p. 276. 
^ The true AS. word fur * wall ’ was wdh, Grein, ii. 643 (where the 
accent is wrongly omitted), whence ME. wowe, P. Plowman, B. iii. 
61 (obsolete). Der. wall, verb, ME. wallen, Rob. of Glonc. p. 51, 

1 . 1169; wedl-Jlower, wall-fruit; also wtdl-newl, K. Lear, iii. 4. 135. 
fV* No connexion with wdl-eyed. 


WAIiIiA, WALLAH, short for Competition-walla, (Hind.- 
Skt.) A competition-walla is an Anglo-Indian term, awlied, after 
1836, to one who entered the Civil Service by the coinpetftlveswtcm 
then establish^. &e Yule, who explains that the Hind, -iw/o is 
properly a Hindi adjectival suffix, with a similar value to that of 
Lot. -arius, or E. -er; so that compeMion-wtUla-^eompetitioa-ar, L e. 
competitor. Cf. Hind, rwd/d, a cow-herd ; for *rd-wa/<l; fnmg 9 , 
a cow.— I^t. -va/a-, suffix; as in vid-vtda-fident, from twVf, to know; 
Brugmann, ii. { 7 ^« . 

WAT.T.ATn r, a small kangaroo. (Australian). * Wedlatsf, a 
name used for the smaller kinds of kangaroos;’ £. E. Moms, 
Austral. Diet. ; q. v. From the native Austral, wtdla, to jump. 
WALLET, a bag for carrying necessaries, a budgrt. (E. ?) ME. 
walet (with one /),CMucer,C. T.683 (A681) ; P. Plowman,C.xl.a69, 
where for ’ bag-full ’ some MSS. have watel-ful and others have emdH- 
fid. In the latter passa^ we have the probable solution of the 
word ; the ME. walet being apparently a corruption of walel. In 
the same way, wallets, used by Shakespeare for bags of flesh upon 
the neck (Temp. iii. 3. 46), may be the same as wattles, * teat-like 
excrescences that hang from the cheeks of swine,’ Brockett. That 
wattle should turn into wallet is not very surprising, for / is near akin 
to r, and a similar shifting of r is a common phenomenon in English, 
as in AS. irnan»rinnan, to run, ME. brid^ra. bird, ME. 6urd-a 
bride, &c. ; so also neeld, a needle, moulds model ; wordle for worlds, 
i. e. world, P. Plowm. C. i. 10, &c. We even find fadock for fagot. 
Old Plays, ed. Hazlitt, vi. 77 ; and maddoek with the same sense as 
maggot. At any rate, the very speci.*!! use of wallets = wattles at 
flewy bags, is remarkable, as well as the equivalent use of walet and 
watel in the MSS. of P. Plowman. p. The E. wattle commonly 
means ‘ hurdle,* but ME. watel appears to have also meant a basket, 
and hence a bag. See further under Wattle. It is perhaps worth 
while to add that we find, in Voc. 656. 9, the entry ‘ Hie pero, 
wolyug* which Mr. Wright explains as * a leathern sack.’ This ME. 
wolyng, having no obvious etymology, is perhaps a contraction of 
watling (the dimin. of watel), by loss of /. (Doubtful ; '^ome assume 
an OF. *walet, bag ; as if from OIIG. wallvn, to go on pilgrimage.) 
WALL-EYED, with glaring eyes, diseased eyes. (Scand.) In 
Shak. K. John, iv. 3. 49, Titus, v. i. 44. Spenser has wholly eyes, 
F. Q. i. 4. 24. ’ Glaueiolus, An horse with a waule eye ; * Cootier’s 
'I'hcsanrus, cd. 1565. Narcs writes it wholly, and explains it from 
whaule or whall, the disease of the eyes called glaucoma ; and cites ; 
’ Glaucoma, a disease in the eye ; some think it to be a whal eie ; ' 
A. Fleming’s Nomcnclator, p. 428. Cotgrave has : * Oeil de chevre, 
a whall, or over-white eye ; an cie full of white spots, or whose apple 
seems divided by a streak of white.* But the spelling with h is 
wrong. ME. wald-eyed, Wars of Alexander, 608 ; wolden-eigked. 
King Alls. 5274. Also wawil-eyed. Wars of Alexander, 1 706. — Icel. 
vald-eygdr, a corrupted form of vagl-eygr, wall-eyed, said of a horse. 
—Icel. vagi, a beam, also a beam in the eye, a disease of the eye (as 
in vagi ii auga, a wall in the eye) ; and eygr, eygOr, eyed, an adj. 
formed from auga, the eye, which is cognate with FI Eye. p. The 
Icel. vagi is the same as Swed. vagel, a roost, a perch, also a sty in 
the eye ; vagel p& ogat, * a tumor on the eyelid, a stye on the eyelid,’ 
Widegren. Cf. Norweg. vagi, a hen-roost, Aasen. The lit. sense 
is ’a perch,’ or ’a small support;’ closely allied to Icel. vagn, a 
wain.- VWFIGH, to carry, as in Skt. vah, L. uehere (whence uec-tis, 
a pole) ; see Wain. Sec Notes on E. Etym., p. 316. 

WALLOP, to boil ; see FotwaUoper and Oallop. 
WALLOW, to roll oneself about, as in mire. (E.) ME walwen. 
Chancer, C. T. 6684 (D 1 102). AS. wealwian, to roll round, A^.lfred, 
tr. of Boethius, c. 6 (b. i. met. 7).+Goth. walwjan, to roll, in 
comp, atwalwjan, afwalwjan, fattrwalwjan ; L. uoluere, to roll. See 
Volute. 

WALHT7T, lit a foreign nut. (£.) ME. waluote, spelt walnot, 
P. Plowman, B. xi. 251. OMerc. walh-hnutu, a walnut; Voc. 452. 
34. Lit. ’foreign (i.e. Gaulish) nut.’ — OMerc. walh, AS. wealh, 
foreign; and Art»/», a nut. The pi. Wealas means ’strangers,’ i.e. 
the Welsh ; but in mod. E. it has become Wides.^Du. walnoot, MDu. 
walnote (Flexham) ; Icel. valhnot ; Dan. valnbd ; Swed. valnot ; G. 
wallnuss; also WSlsche nuss, i.e. foreign nut. p. For the latter 
element, see Hut. The former element is AS. wealh, foreign, 
OHG. walah, a foreigner, whence G. W'dlseh, Italian. The sense 
’foreign’ is inexact; the AS. Wealh meant a Celt, either of Wales 
or Gaul. It answers in form to ’ one of the tribe of Volcee,* who 
occupied Southern Gaul ; Cmsar, Bellum Gallicum, vii. 7. 
WALRUS, a kind of lar^ seal. (Du.— .Scand.) In Ash’s Diet., 

J 775 * ”” walrus, * a kind of great fish with tusks ; ’ Sewcl, eil. 
1754. lienee also the modem Scand. forms; as Swed. vallross, 
a morse, walrus; Dan. hvalros. The name is very old, since the 
woM ross (for horse) is no longer in use in Swedish and Danish, 
whicli languages now employ hast, hest in its stead ; but we find the 
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right word, in an inverted form, in Icel. hross-hvalrt a walrus, lit. a 
horse-whale ; the name being given (it is suggested) from the noise 
made by the animal, somewhat resembling a neigh. ^ also AS. hors- 
hwal, a hursc'Whale or walrus. El. The Swed. va//, Dan. Aval, 
Icel. Ava/r, are cognate with E. Whale. The Swed. ross, Dan. 
ros, Icel. Aroys or Aors, arc cognate with AS. Aors (the r in which 
has .shifted; ; see Horse. ^ Tiic name morse, q. v., is of Finnish 
origin. 

WAIiTZ, the name of a dance. (G.) Introduced in 1813; see 
liyron’s poem on * The Waltz.’ A shortened form of G. tualzer 
(with z sounded as ts, whence the K siiclling), 'a jig, a waltz;’ 
Fliigel.oG. walzen, ‘to roll, revolve, dance round about, waltz;’ 
id.*f AS. wealtan. to roll, twist : see further under Welter. Der. 
mdlz, verb. 

WAMFUM, small beads, used as money. (N. American Indian.) 
‘ Wampum, small beads made of shells [sometimes white], used by 
the N. American Indians ns money, and also wrought into belts, &c. 
as an ornament;’ Webster. Modern; not in Todd’s Johnson. 
From the Nnrragansett vmmpi, white, and -ompeag, a suffix to denote 
a string of money ; whence the compound tuampumpeag, or briefly, 
wampum •, Notes and Queries, 9 S. x. 236. Cf. Algonkin wah, white 
(Cuoq) ; Massachusetts wompi. Delaware wtipi, white fMahn\ See 
Wapiti. 

WAN, colourless, languid, pale. fE.) ME. wan, Chaucer, C. T. 
2458 (A 2456). AS. wann, wnun, aark, black, Grein, ii. 638. It 
occurs as an epithet of a raven, and of night ; so that the sense of the 
word apjiears to have suffered a remarkable change ; the sense, how- 
ever, was probably ‘ dead ’ or ‘ colourless,* which is applicable to 
black and pallid alike, lienee Ettmuller derives it from AS. wann, 
2nd grade of winttan, to strive, contend, toil (whence E. win) ; so 
that the orig. sense would have been ‘ worn out with toil, tired out,’ 
from which we easily pass to the sense of ‘ worn out ’ or * pallid 
with sleeplessness’ in the mod. E. word. (Cf. (joth. wunns, 
affliction; from the weak grade wutiti-.) .So also in Stokes-Fick, 
]). 259, who takes it to be eognatc with Irish ./hn», W. gwan, feeble, 
weak, faint. It seems to be distinct from Wane, confusion with 
which has affected its sense. See further under Win. Der. wa«-/y, 
wan^ness. 

WAND, a long .slender rod. (Scand.) ME. wand, Triekc of Con- 
science, 5880; Ormulum, 161 78. — Icel. vondr (gen. vandar), a wand, 
a switch, whence vandaAus, a wicker-housc ; MSwed. wand (Ihrc) ; 
Don. vaaad.+Goth. wnndm, a rod, 2 Cor. xi. 25. p. The Teut. 
type \^*w€mduz, m. It was perha])S named from its pliancy and use 
in wicker-work, the orig. sense being a lithe twig, that could be 
wound into wicker-work. From 'leut. *wand, 2nd grade of ♦wiWnw-, 
to wind ; sec Wind (2). Hut some give it the sense of * weapon,* 
and connect it with Wound. 

WANDER, to ramble, rove. (E.) MF.. wandrien, wandren, 
r. riowman, IJ. vi. 304. AS. wandrian, to w.andcr, A’llfrcd, tr. of 
Hoethius, lib. iv. met. 1 (cap. xxxvi. § 2). 'I'he frequentative form 
of wend, to go ; hence it means ' to keep going about.’ From wand-, 
base of *wand-jm, the orig. form of wend. See Wend.+EFries. 
wandern, wandeln ; Swed. vattdrn, Dan. vandre (from lx>w G.) ; Du. 
wamlelen, * to walke,’ Hexham ; G. wandeln, to wander, travel, walk. 
Der. wander-er. Also Vandal, q. v. 

WANDEROO, a large Cingalese and Malabar monkey. 
(Cingalese. — Skt.) Spelt tc/mu/rrou/ in 1681 (Yule). — Cing. wn«rf(er«; 
cf. Hind, bandar, an ape. — Skt. vanara-, vanara-, a monkey, lit. 

‘ forest-dweller.’ — Skt. vana-, forest. Allied to Goth, winja, pasture ; 
Icel. vin, meadow; orig. free space or ‘pleasure-ground;’ and 
.allied to Winsome and Win. (./WEN.) 

WANE, to decrease (as the moon), to fail. (E.) ME. warden, 
wanen, Chaucer, C. T. 20S0 (A 2078). AS. wanian, women, to 
decrease, grow less; Grein, ii. 639. — AS. wan, won, deficient, id. 
^sS.+Icel. vana, to diminish, from vanr, lacking, wanting; also 
van-, in composition. Cf. OIIG. and MUG. wanon, wanen, to wane, 
from wan, deficient, a])pcaringin mod. G. compounds ns waAn~. So 
also Du. wan-, prefix, in wanAoop, despair (lit. lacking hojie). Also 
Goth, wans, lacking. p. All from Teut. type '"iwi-noz, adj., 
deficient ; jicrhajis orig. a pp. Allied to the Gk. tZvis, bereaved, 
Skt. *«<!-«, wanting, lessened, inferior. Der. ward, wan-ton \ and 
prob. wan-i-on, q. v. 

WANTON, in the phrase witA a wanton. (E.) In Shak. Per. ii. 
1,17; the phr. wit A a wanian means ‘ with a curse on you,’ or ‘ with 
bad luck to you»’ *>t ‘to him,’ us the case may be. Explained by 
Wedgwood, Phil. Soc. Trans. 1873-4, P- .1^8; the connexion with 
the verb to wane was pointed out by Nares. There is no doubt 
(1) that it stands for waniand, and (2) that waniand was taken to be 
a sb., instead of a pres. part. Kich. quotes from SirT. More: ‘He 
would of likelyhoa binde them to cartes and beate them, and make 
theim wed in tke waniand,' Works, p. 306 h ; which means, I suppose, 


he would flog them at the cart’s tail (a common expression), and 
make them marry in the waning moon, i. e. at an unlucky time. So 
also : * in woo to wonne [dwell], in tAe timnyaitd,’ York Plays, p. 

* It was in tAe waniand' [in an unlucky time] ; Minot, ed. T. Wright, 
i. 87. And even in AS. we have : ‘ Ealle eorft'llce lichaman beo# 
fnlran on weaxendum monan ]>onne on wanigendum ; ’ i. e. all earthly 
things are fuller in the waxing than in the waning moon; Ptip. 
Treatises on Science, ed. T. Wright, p. 15. Halliwell gives ‘ wani~ 
and, the wane of the moon,' without any authority ; but comiiare the 
following. ‘ So myghte he wel sey, that in tAe crook [crescent] 0/ 
tAe mone com he thiderward, and in tAe wylde wanyande 
waning] wente homward;’ A Chronicle of London, ed. Sir H. 
Nicolas, 1827, p. 122; see note to Tale of Beryn, ed. Furnivall, 
1 . 398. So that the first and last quarters of the moon were both un- 
propitious. p. Wardand is the NortAern form of the pres. part, of 
M E. warden, to wane, also used .nctively in the sense to lessen, deprive 
(see below). The confusion of the pres. part, with the sb. in -ing is 
so common in ICnglish that many people cannot parse a word ending 
in -ing. Thus in tAe wardand came to mean ‘ in the waning,' and 
witA a wardott means with a diminution, detriment, ill-luck. On 
‘ the fatal influence of the waning moon, . . general in Scotland,’ 
see Brand’s Popular Antiiiuities, chapter on The Moon. The Icel. 
vana, to wane, is commonly transitive, with the senses ‘ to make to 
wane, disable, spoil, destroy,’ which may have influenced the super- 
stition in the North, though it is doubtless widely spread. Cf. 
‘wurrefS uppe chirches, oSer warded hire rihtes, oft’er letteff’— war 
upon churches, or lessen their rights, or hinder them; O. Eng. 
Homilies, ed. Morris, ii. 177, 1 . 6. See Wane. 

WANT, lack, deficiency, indigence, need. (Scand.) ME. want, 
first in the Ormulum, 14398, where it is spelt wannt, and has the adj. 
sense of ‘deficient;’ spelt wonte, and used as a sb., Ancren Kiwie, 
]). 284, 1. 2.— Icel. vant, neuter of vanr, adj., lacking, deficient. 
'Phis neuter form was used with a gen. case following ; as, var Peim 
vettugis vant - there was lacking to them of nothiiig, i. e. they w.anted 
nothing. [The Iccl. sb. for want is van.o.] p. Thus the final t 
was orig. merely the termination of the neut. gender (as in E. i-t, 
tha-t, tAwar-t) ; but the word vant was in common use, and even the 
verb vanta, to want, to lack, was formed from it, which is the origin 
of E. want ns a verb. y. 'I'hc Icel. vattr, adj., is explained under 
Wane, q. v. Der. want, verb, ME. warden, spelt warden in Ancren 
Kiwle, p. 344, 1 . 14; from Icel. vanta, verb, as above. Also wont- 
ing, pres, part., sometimes used as adj. 

WANTON, playful, sportive, unrestrained. (E.) The true 
sense is unrestrained, uneducated, not taken in hand by a master ; 
hence, licentious. M E. wardoun, contracted form of wantowen ; siwlt 
wantoun, Chaucer, C. T. 20K; spelt wantowen, wantowne, wanton, 
P. Plowman, C. iv. 143, where it is apiilicd to women. Compounded 
of wan-, prefix, and towen, pp. fi. The prefix wart- signifies ‘ lack- 
ing, wanting,’ and is explained under Wane. In composition it has 
sometimes the force of uri- (to which it is not related), but also gives 
an ill sense, almost like Gk. Svr-. y. The pp. touren stands for 
A.S. togen, pp. of teon, to draw, to educate, bring up, Grein, ii. 527. 
The change from AS. g to ME. w (after a, 0, or u) is seen again in 
AS. inr/gan = ME. mowen, to be able, and is regular. The AS. togen 
is cognate with G. gezngen, so that K wardon, ill-bred, corresponds 
ve^ nearly to G. ungezogen, ‘ ill-bred, unmannerly, rude, uncivil,* 
Fliigel. For an account of AS. teon, sec Tow ( 1 ). Mr. Wedgwood 
well cites wel i-towune, well educated, modest, Ancren Riwle, p. 204, 

1 . 17; vntnwnne, licentious, id. p. 342, 1 . 26. So aX&o Jul itawene, 
foully (badly) educated; id. ji. 140, 1 . 26. Der. wanton-ly; wanton- 
ness, MK wantounesse, Chaucer, C. T. 366 (A 36.|). Also wanton, sb. 
WAPENTAKE, an old name for a hundred or district. (Scand.) 

‘ Fraunchises, handrc*dis, wapentakes-' Arnold’s Chron. (1502), ed. 
1811, ji. 181. * Candred . . is a contray jiat contcyne]i an hundred 
towues, and is also in Englische i-cleped wepentake Trevisa, ii. 87 ; 
siJclt wapentake, Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 145, 1 . 16. The 
word occurs in the A.S. Laws, but was merely adapted from Norse ; 
the AS. tkicnn does not mean ‘ to touch,’ but ‘ to teach,* and is 
altogether removed from the word under discussion. It is remark- 
able that various explanations of this word have been given, seeing 
that all the while the Laws of Edward the Confessor fully explain 
the orig. sense. AS. wKpengetcece, dat. case, a district, wapentake. 
Secular Laws of Edgar, § vi, in Thoqie, Ancient Laws, vol. i. p. 274; 
we also find wxpentake, dat. case, id. p. 393. The nom. is w»^n- 
getac or wxpentac. Latinised as wapentae or wapentagium. Laws of 
Edw. Conf. § XXX, in Thorpe, i. 455, where we also read : * Quod 
alii vocant Aundredum, supradicti comitatus vocant wapentagium, ct 
hoc non sine causa ; cum eniin aliquis accipie^t piefecturam wapen- 
tagii, die constituto, couveniebant onmes majores contra eum in loco 
ubi soliti erant congregari, et,descendente eo de equo suo, omnesassur- 
gebant contra eum, et ipse erigebat lanceam suam in altum, et omnes 
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de lanceis snis tangebant bastiim ejnSi et sic confirmabant se sibi. 
Etde armis, quiaarma vocant wappa^ et taccare^ quod eat confirmare.’ 
To which anodier MS. adds : * Anglice vcro arma vocantur waptn, et 
iaceare confirmare, quasi armorum confirmacio, vel ut magis expresse, 
secundum linguam Anglicam,dicamus wa^/i/ar, i.e. armorum tacius: 
toaptH enim arma sonat, toe iactus cst. Quamobrem potest cognosci 
quod hac de causa totus ille conventua dicitur wapentac, eo quod per 
iactum armorum suorum ad invicem confeederate (*ic) sunt. We 
may then dismiss other explanations, and accept the one above, that 
when a new chief of a wapentako was elected, he used to raise his 
weapon (a spear), and his men touched it with theirs in token of fealty. 
However the word (as above said) is Norse.— Icel. vdpnatak, lit. a 
weapon-taking or weapon-touching ; hence, a vote of consent so ex- 
pressed, and lastly, a subdivision of a shire in the Danish part of 
England, answering (somewhat) to the hundred in other parts ; the 
reason for this being as above given. — Icel. vdpna, gen. pi. of vapn, 
a weapon, cognate with E. weapon ; and tak, a taking hold, a grasp, 
csp. a grasp in wrestling (here used of the contact of weapons), from 
iaka, to take, seize, grasp, also to touch. .See Weapon and Take. 
^ As the Icel. taka means to touch as well os to take, it will ^ seen 
that the ex})l.ination * weapon-grasping * in the Icel. Diet, is insuffi- 
cient ; it means more than that, viz. the dashing of one spear against 
another. * Si placuit [sententia] , framcas coneuiiunt ; honoratissinium 
assensus genus est armis laudare* Tacitus, Germania, chap, ii ; &c. 
Cf. Lowland Sc. wapimehaw (weapon-show), an exhibition of arms 
made at certain times in every district ; Jamieson. 

WAPITI, the American elk. (Amer. Indian.) From the Cree 
wapitikf ‘white deer;’ cf. Delaware !«<(/>/, white. See Wampum, 
qi* The name is misapplied, as the wapiti is not white ; it was first 
given to the Rocky Mountain goat (Haplocerus montanus) ; and then 
transferred to the wapiti, which does not much resemble it. See 
Century Diet. 

WAH, hostility, a contest lietwcen states by force of arms. (F.— 
Teut.) ME. werre (dissyllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 47. It occurs in the 
A. S. Chron. an. u 19, where it is spelt wyrre, but a little further on, 
on. 1140, it it s])cU uuerre ( = werre). liut we also find ‘armorum 
oneribus, quod Angli war-scot dicunt* in the Laws of Cnut, De 
Foresla, § 9; Thorjre, Anc. Laws, 1 . 427 (evidently from a MS. of 
later date). The word is really French ; the usual AS. word is wtg ; 
we also find hild, winHf gu 8 f &c. The derivatives warrior and 
warraye (to make war on, Spenser, F. Q. i. 5. 48), respecting which 
see below, are also of F. origin.— OF. werre, war (Hurguy, Roque- 
fort), whence mod. F. guerre. Of Teut. origin. From the sb. seen 
in MDu. werre, ‘warre,' Hexham; OlIG. werra, broil, confusion, 
strife.- OSax. and OIIG. werran, str. vb., to confuse, embroil; cf. 
mod. G. verwirren. The Teut. base is *werr-, for older ^erz-, *wers-, 
meaning ‘ to confuse.’ Prob. allied to worse ; see Worse. Der. 
war, verb, late AS. werrien, A. S. Chron. an. 1135, formed from the 
sb. werre. Also war-fare, properly * a warlike cxjiedition ; ’ ‘ he was 
nat in good poynt to ride a warfare^ i. e. on a warlike expedition, 
Ifcmers, tr. of Froissart’s Chron. vol. ii. c. 13 (R.); see Pare. 
Also war-like, K. John, v. 1. 71 ; warr-i-or, ME. werreour, Rob. of 
lirunne, tr. of Langtoft, p. 166, 1 . 5, from OF. *werreiur, not recorded, 
old siielling of OF. guerreiur (Hurguy), a warrior, one who makes 
war, formed with suffix -ur from OK. werreier,gHerreier (spelt werrier 
in Supp. to Godefroy, s.v. guerreier), to make war, borrowed by E. 
and appearing as ME. werreien or werreyen, Chaucer, C. T. 1546, 
10324 (A 1544, F lo), and in Spenser as warray or warrey, V. Q. 
i. 5. 48, ii. 10. 21; so that warrior is really a familiar form of warrey- 
our ; cf. guerroyeur, * a martialist, or warrior,’ Cot., from guerroyer, 
‘ to warre.' id. 

WABBIiE, to sing as a bird, chirp, ciirol. (F. — MHG.) ME. 
werblen, spelt werbelen, Gawain and the Grcne Knight, 2004 ; the sb. 
werble occurs in the same, 119. — OF. werbler, to quaver with the 
voice, speak in a high tone (Burguy). — MHG. *wirbeln (not given), 
or *werbelen, mod. ti. wirbeht, to whirl, to run round, to warble, fre- 
quentative form of MITG. werben, OlIG. hwerhan, to be busy, to set 
in movement, urge on (whence mod. G. be-werben, to sue for, er- 
werben, to aetjuire), the orig. sense Ixiing to twirl oneself about, to 
twirl or whirl. See Whirl, which is, practically, a doublet. Der. 
warble, sb., ME. werble, as above ; warbl-er. 

WAlHD, a guard, a watch, means of guarding, one who is under 
a guardian, &c. (E.) 1 . ME. ward, dat. warde, P. Plowman, B. 
xviii. 320; pi. u/ard«j, guards. King Alisaunder, 1977. AS. weard, a 
guard, watchman, Grein, ii. 673. This is a masc. sb. (gen. weardes) ; 
we also find AS. weard, fern. (gen. wearde), a guarding, watching, 
protection ; id. Both senses are still retained. Both sbs. are form^ 
from the Teut. base WER, to watch; see Wary. Thus the orig. 
sense of the masc. sb. is ' a watchman,* and of the fem. sb. is * a 
watching.’^Icel. v 6 r 8 r, gen. varVar, (i) awarder or watchman, (2) a 
watch; G. wart, a warder; Goth, -wards, masc. sb., a keeper, only 


in the comp, daurawards, a door-keeper. All these are from the 
same root. 2 . From this sb. was formed the verb to warn, AS. 
weardian, to keep, to watch, Grein, ii. 674 ; cognate with which are 
Icel. varOa, to warrant, G. warten^ and OSax. warddn, to watch, 
from the last of which were derived the OF. (and AF.) warder, to 
guard, whence E. ward-en, and (through the French) K guard. 
Der. ward-er, Spenser, 1 **, Q. v. a. ai ; ward-room, wardship. Also 
ward-en, q. v., ward-rtAe, cp v. Also bear-ward, door-ward, hay-ward 
(■K hedge-ward, from AS. hege, a hedge) ; ste-ward,<i. v. Doublet, 
guard, sb. and verb. 

-WAHD, suffix. (E.) A common suffix, expressing the direction 
towards which one tends. AS. -weard, as in to-weai^, toward ; see 
Toward, where the suffix is fully explained. It occurs also as 
Icel. -ver 8 r, Goth. -wair/As, OIIG. -wert, -wart’, and cf. L. Mvrsifs, 
towards, from the same root. We also have -wards, AS. -weardes, 
where ss is a genitival suffix giving an adverbial force. Der. after- 
ward, back-wat^, east -ward Jor-ward,fro-ward,hind-ward, hither-ward, 
honu-ward, in-ward, nether-ward, north-ward, out-ward, south-ward, 
thither-ward, to-ward, up-ward, west-ward. To most of these s con 
be added, except to froward. See also way-ward, wod-ward, verse, 
prose, suzerain. 

WAJEIDPN, a guardian, keeper, one who keeps guard. (F.— 
OSax.) Though the verb to xuard is English, and so is its deriva- 
tive warder, the sb. warden is F., as sTiown by the suffix. ME. 
wardein, Ancren Riwlc, p. 27a, 1 . 4. — AF. wardein. Liber Albus, 
p.a47 ; OF. wardain (G(xlefroy), old spelling of OF. gardein, gardain, 
a warden, guardian. Cf. Low L. gardianus, a guardian ; showing 
that OF*, wardein was formed from OF. ward-er by help of the L. 
suffix -i-anus. See Ward. 

WARDOIV, WARDiEN', a pear. (E.) A wardon was ‘ a 
large coarse pear used for baking,’ Voc. 717, note i, where we find 
it spelt wardun, in a Nominale of the J 5th eentmy ; it is spelt 
warden in Voc. 629. 7, and in Shak. W’int. Tale, iv. 3. 48. By 
popular etymology, a keeping pear (see Nares) ; Cotgrave has ‘ poire 
de garde, a warden, or winter pear, a jiear which may lie kept very 
long; * but the adj. gardien, * kee]>ing, warding, guarding,* answering 
to Low L. gardiiinus (for *wardianus), had an active sense, and is 
therefore inappropriate. The better s)>clling is wardon, as in Pals- 
grave, the Prunqit. Parv., and the Catholicon ; in Two Cookery 
Books, ed. Austin, we find wardon, wardone, wardoun. In Lydgate, 
Minor Poems, p. 1 3, the pi. wardouns rimes with two sbs. ending 
with -ouns, showing that the form wardon (-oun, -un) is right. Cf. 
‘medlcrs and wardones;'^ F.xcerpta Hislorica, ]>. 115 (1498). So 
named from IVardou (<AS. Weard-dun) in Beds. The arms of 
Wardon (or Warden) Abbey were argent, three wardon-pears, or; 
see Privy Purse Expenses of I*rincess Mary, ed. Madden, p. 272. 

WARDROHE, a place to keep clothes in. (F.— Teut.) ME. 
warderobe ; * Jupiter hath in his warderobe bothe garmentes of ioye 
and of sorowe,’ Test, of Love, b. ii. cb. ix. 140. — OF. warderobe, old 
s]x:lling of garderobe; see Godefroy. The spelling garderobe is in 
I’alsgrave, s. v. wardroppe. Cotgrave spells it garderobbe, * a ward- 
robe, also a house of office’ [see wardrope in Ilalliwell]. — OF. 
warder, to ward, kem, preserve ; and ro6e, a robe ; both words being 
of G. orimn. ^e Ward and Robe. 

WARwB (i), merchandise. (E.) ME. ware (dissyllabic), Chaucer, 
45 ^ *40)' AS. warn, ware ; * Merx, want ; ’ Voc. 31 1. 35. 

We also find AS. waru, protection, guard, care, custody, which is 
tolerably common; Grein, ii. 641. These words are doubtless 
related ; the sense of wares appears to have been ‘ things kept in 
store;’ cf. Icel. varnadr, (i) protection, (2) wares.<^Du. waar, a ware, 
commodity; pL waren, wares. Cf MDu. waren, ‘to keepe or to 
garde,’ Hexham ; Low G. ware, Icel. vara, pi. vbrur, wares ; Dan. 
vare, pi. varer ; cf. vare, care ; Swed. vara, pi. varor ; cf vara, care ; 
G. waare, pi. waaren ; cf. wahre, care, wahren, to guard. Teut. type 
*wara, fem. ; from the Teut. base WER, to guard; as distinct from 
the base WER, to watch. See Weir (i) and Worth. De&. ware- 
house (Palsgrave). 

WARE (2), aware. (E.) * They were ware of it,’ Acts, xiv. 6 ; so 
also in Romeo, i. 1. 131, ii. 2. 103, &c. See further under Wary. 
WARE (3), sea-weed. (E.) The Northern form ; see Jamieson, 
who quotes from G. Douglas, tr. of Virgil. Prov. E. wore, waur. 
AS. war, sea-weed. ‘Alga, waar;' Voc. 5. i. 4 *MDu. wier, *sea- 
grasse ; ’ Hexham. Perhaps from V^EI, to twine ; see Withy. 
WARE (4)^, pt. t. of Wear, q. v. 

WARFARE, WARLIKE; see under War. 

WARILY, WARINESS ; see under Wary. 

WASSON, protection, reward. (F.— Teut.) ME. warisoun, 
protection, Rob. of Brunne, p. 198, 1 . 1. This is the true sense ; but 
It is much more common in the sense of help or ‘ reward ; ’ see 
Will, of Paleme, 2259, * 379 » Barbour, Bruce, ii. 206, x. 526, xx. 544. 
The usual sense of m^. F. guirison is ‘ recovery from illness,* which 
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is yet a third sense of what is really the same word. Cf. ME. 
warisshen, to care, 1\ Plowman, K. xvi. 105. — OF. wansoHf garison 
(Godefroy), surety, safety, provision, also healing. Cot. has gvarison, 

* health, curing, recovery. — OF. warir, garir^ to keep, secure, also 
to heal (Godefroy); mod. F. guirir. p. Of Tout, origin; from 
the verb appearing as Goth, umrjan, to defend, forbid, keep off from, 
whence the sense ‘secure;’ and in OllG. werjan, to keep off, AS. 
werian^ to defend ; Teut. tyi>e *warjan-, to keep off. Allied to Gk. 
tpvaOm, to keep off ; see Weir. y. We may note that the OF. 
gariiOH corresponds to the mod. K. garrison in form ; but the sense of 
garrison is such as to link it more closely with OF. gamison, another 
sb. from a different V^WEK, for which see Ware (i). And see 
Gkirrieon. ^ Sir W. Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 34, 
uses warrison in the sense of ‘ note of assault,’ as if it were a worry 
(warlike) sound. This is a singular blunder. 

WABIiOCK, a wizard. (K.) In Jamieson’s Scot. Diet. ‘[Aineas] 
was no warluckf as the Scots commonly call such men, who thc^ 
say are iron-free or lead-free ; * Dryden, Dedication to tr. of Virgil^ 
yhincid; { 28. The final ck stands for an orig. guttural sound, just as 
most Englishmen say lock for the Scottish loch ; the suffix was prob. 
confused with that of hem-lock or wed-lock, ME warloghe^ a wicked 
one, a name for the devil. Destruction of Troy, 4439. Spelt warlagh, 
a warlock, devil. Cursor Mundi, 8915: warlau, id. 735; warlatue^ 
a deceiver, P. Plowman’s Credc, 1. 783. AS. w&rloga^ a traitor, 
deceiver, liar, trucc-brcakcr, Grcin, ii. 650. Lit. ‘ one who lies 
against the truth.’ — AS. war, truth (as in wMiias, false, lit. 

* truthless,’ Grcin), cognate with L. uirum, truth ; and logo, a liar, 
from log- (Teut. *lug-), weak grade of liogan (pj). log-en), to lie, 
Grein, ii. 176, 194. .Sec Verity and Iiie (2). 

WARM, moderately hot. (E.) ME. warm, Chaucer, C. T. 7409 
(D 1837). A.S. weartn, Grcin, ii. 675.+DU. warm; Icel. vartnr; 
J)an. and Swed. vnrm; G. warm. Cf. Goth, warmjan, to warm ; the 
adj. warms does not occur. p. Tlie Tout, is type *war-moz, warm, 
Fick, iii. 392. It is usual to connect this with jL./ormM.s, Gk. Btpfuis, 
hot, Skt. gharma-s, heat, from the -v/GwlTER, to glow ; with labio- 
velar gh. y. Put this is not very s.'itisfactory. On this account, 
Fick (ii. 465) connects warm with Kuss. varite, to boil, brew, scorch, 
bum, Lithuan. werdu, 1 cook, seethe, boil (infin. wirti), and hence 
infers a V^ER, to cook or boil, common to Teutonic and Slavonic 
So also limgmann, i. $ 680 ; cf. ( 650. Ber. warm-ly, warm-ness ; 
also warm, verb, AS. weartnian, Grein, ii. 675, whence warm-er, 
warm-in^-pan ; also warm-th, sb., Ml<« werm]>e, O. Eng. Homilies, ed. 
Morris, 1. 37, 1. 33 (not found in AS., which has wearm-ncss). 
WARM, to caution against, put on one’s guard. (E.) ME. 
warnien, women, Chaucer, C'. T. 3535. AS. wearnian, warnian, 
(]) to take heed, which is the usual sense, Luke, xi. 35 ; (2) to warn, 
Gen. vi. 6; cf. wamung, a warning, Gen. xli. 32. Cognate with 
OH(i. wanton, to provide for oneself against, used rcflexively, 
whence G. women, to warn against, to caution against. Further 
allied to beware and wary ; sec Wary. ^ Distinct from the AS. sb. 
wearn, a refusal, denial (Grein), an obstacle, impediment (Bosworth) ; 
the orig. sense being a guarding of oneself, a defence of a person on 
trial, as in Icel. rwr/i, a defence; cf. Icel. varna, to warn off, refuse, 
abstain from. Der. warn-ing. And sec garn-ish, garr-i-son (for 
garn-ison). Also fore-wam, pre-warn. 

WARP, the thread stretched lengthwise in a loom, to be crossed 
by the woof ; a ro]ie used in towing. (1*^.) Lit. ‘ that which is thrown 
across;* sec Narcs. ME. warp\ * Warp, threde for webbynge;' 
Prompt. Parv. AS. wearp, a warp; * Stamen, wearp^ Voc. 48. 33. 
+i.ow G. warp (Danneil) ; Icel. varp, a casting, throwing, also the 
W'arping of anything; Dan. varp, only as a naut. term ; Swed. varp, 
a warp; OHG. war/, a warp. Teut. tyiie *warpom, n. p. All 
from the Teut. base *warp, 2iul grade of Teut. *werpan-, to throw, 
as seen in AS. weorpan, G. werfen, Goth, wairpan, to throw. If the 
Teut. *werp is for an oider *werq, from Idg. -^WERGw, we may 
compare Russ. verg-at{e), to throw. ^ The ME. werpen, to throw, 
pt. t. warp, pp. worpen, occurring in TLavelok, 1061, &c., is obsolete. 
Der. warp, verb, to pervert, twist out of shape (cf. east in the sense 
of to twist timber out of shape) ; Palsgrave has : ‘ I warpe, os bordes 
do.* This is not the ME. werpen (as above), but a derived weak 
verb, and Is of .Scand. origin; ME warpen, Prompt. Parv., from 
Icel. var^f to throw, cast ; cf. varp, sb., a casting, also a waqiing. 
Cf. Swed. varpa, Dan. varpe, to warp a ship, from Swed. varp, the 
draught of a net, Dan. varp, a warp ; Dan. varpanker, a warp-anchor 
or ICMge. 

WARRAMT, a voucher, guarantee, commission giving authority. 
(F.— OHG.) ME. iwiro/i/, llavclok, 2067, Marharetc, etl. 
Cockayne, p. 8, 1. 10. — OF. warant, guarani (Burguy, Supp. to 
Godefroy), Inter garant, ‘ a vouchee, warrant ; also, a supporter, 
defender, maintainer, protector;’ Cot. Cotgrave also gives the 
spelling gareni, *a warrentcr.’ In the l.aws of Will. J, iu Thorpe’s 


Ancient I.nwB, i. 476, 477, the AF. spelling is guarant, and the Low 
L. warantum and warraulum. The suffix -ant is clearly due to the 
-ant- used as the suffix of a present participle; so that the orig. 
sense of OF. war-ant was ‘certifying’ or ‘securing.’— OliG. 
werent-. Stem of pres. pt. of weren (G. gewdhren), to certify, to 
warrant. Allied to OFrics. wera, to warrant. Of uncertain origin ; 
Schade suggests connexion with OHG. and AS. wer, a man ; as if 
* to offer oneself as a surety.* Der. warrant, verb, ME waranten, 
K. Alisaunder, 2132 (cf. Walloon waranti, to warrant); warrant-er, 
warrant-or, warrant-able, warrant-ahl-y, warrant-able-ness. Also 
warrant-y, from OF. warantie, later garantie, ‘ garrantie, warrantic, 
or warrantise,* Cot., orig. fern, of pp. of warantir, later garantir, 
to warrant, guarantee. Also guarant-ee (error for guarant-ie), q. v. 

WARREM, a preserved piece of ground, now only us^ of a 
place where rabbits abound, not always a preserved place. (F.— 
OIIG.) ME. wareine, P. Plowman, II. prol. 163. — OF. warenne, 
varenne, varene (Roquefort) ; warenne, garenne, garene (Godefroy) ; 
later garenne, ‘ a warren of connies [conies], also a certain, or limited 
fudiing in a river;’ Cot. The orig. sense was ‘a preserve.’ Cf. 
I.OW L. warenna, a preserve for rabbits, hares, or fish, occurring 
A. I). 1186 (Dncange). Formed (with Low I., suffix -enna) from 
OIIG. warjan (>OF. warir), to protect, keep, preserve; see 
Waiisoh. Cf. Du. warande, a park; borrowed from OFrench. 
Der, warren-er, contracted to warner, P. Plowman, B. v. 316; which 
ci^ains the name Warner. 

W ART, a small hard excrescence, on the skin, or on trees. (E.) 
ME. werte (dissyllabic), Chaucer, C. T., A 55.1; (Six-text edition, 
where one MS. has wrete)-, spelt wert in Tyrwhitt, 1. 557. AS. 
wearte, pi. weartan, Cockayne’s A. S. I.eechdoms, i. I30, 1. 20. 
‘Papula, wearte',* Voc. 37. 9. + Du. wrat; MDu. warte, wratte 
(Hexham) ; Pomeran. wratte ; Icel. varta ; D.ni. vorte; Swed. vdrta ; 
G. warze. p. All from 1 eut. type *wartbn-, f. Perhaps the orig. 
sense is ‘growth,* hence out-growth or excrescence; and closely 
allied to Wort (i), q. v. Some connect it with AS. wearr, a 
callosity, L. uerruea, a wart, from an allied root *wers, to rise. 
Brugmann, i. $ 380. Der. wari-y. 

WARY, WARE, guarding .against deception or danger, cautious. 
(E.) The ME. form is war ; war-y is a comparatively late formation ; 
Iierhajis the -y wat subjoined as in murk-y from ME. mirke, merke, 
and swarth-y from swart. In Meas. for Mc.a5. iv. i. 38. ME. war, 
Chaucer, C. T.. A 309 (Six-text ed.), misspelt ware in Tyrwhitt, 
1.311. AS. wter, cautious, Grein, ii. 649. 4* Icel. varr; Dan. and 
.Swed. var; Goth.wnr*; G.gewahr, aware. p. All from Teut. type 
*waroz, cautions. From Teut. base *war, answering to Idg. *wur, 
as in Gk. upaw, I perceive, look out for, observe, and grade of Idg. 
VWER, to watch, regard, as in L. uereri, to regard, respect, dread. 
Der. wari-ly, wari-ness ; a-ware, br-ware. And see war-d, guar-d ; 
ware (i); re-vere; pan-nr-a-ma, di-nr-a-ma. 

WAS, WAST, WERE, WERT, used as parts of the verb to 
be. (E.) ME. pt. t. sing, was, wast, was ; pi. weren or were. AS. 
wesan, infin. to be; whence pt. t. indie, sing, wees, ware, wees ; pi. 
waran, wirnm, or wdrun; j)t. t. subj. sing, wiere (for all persons), j)l. 
warm or warm (for all jiersons). .See Grein, ii. 664. p. As to 
the use of was in the* ist and 3rd persons, there is no difficulty, 
y. As to the znd person, the AS. form was wiere, whence ME. were, 
as in ‘thou were beiraied,’ Chaucer, C. T. 14690 (B 3570). In 
Wyclif, Mark, xiv. 67, where 7 MSS. read were, one MS. has was, 
and another has wast ; no doubt was-t was formed (by analogy with 
hast) from the dialectal was, which was prob. Northern. Whrnyow 
came to be used for thou, the phrase you was took the place of thou 
I was, and is very common in writings of the 18th century. Cf. 7 has, 
Barbour, Bruce, xiii. 652 ; 7 is, ye is (Northern dialect), Chaucer, 
C. 'i*. 4043 ; thou is, id. 4087 (A 4045, 4089). In the subj. mood, the 
true iorm is were ; hence wer-t (by analogy with wast), K. John, iii. 

1. 43, ed. 1623. 8. In the fir.st and third persons singular of the 

subjunctive, and in the plural, the true form is were ; but the use of 
were in the singular is gradually becoming obsolete, except when 
the conjunction 1/ precedes. The forms if 1 were, if he were, if 1 be, 
if he be, if he have, exhibit the clearest surviving traces of a (grammati- 
c.'illy marked) subj. mood in mod. English ; and of these, if he have is 
almost gone. Some careful writers employ if he do, if it make, and 
the like ; but it is not improbable that the subjunctive mood will 
disapjiear from the language ; the particular phrase if I were will 
probably linger the longest.+Du. infin. wezen; indie, sing, was, 
waart, was ; ])1. waren, waart, waren ; subj. sing, ware, waret, ware ; 
pi. waren, waret, waren ; Icel. infin. vera ; indie, sing, var, vart, var, 
pi. varum, vdrut, varu ; subj. sing, vara, varir, van ; pi. varim, 
varit, vart ; Dan. infin. vare ; indie, sing, and pi. var ; subj. sing, and 
\il.vare; Swed. infin. vara; indie, sing, var; pi. voro, voren, voro ; 
subj. sing, vore ; pi. wore, voren, voro ; Goth, wisan, to be, dwell, re- 
main; pt. t. indie, sing, was, wast, was; dual, wesu, wesuts; pL 
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UfSs$im, wesuthf togsun ; subj. sing, wiijau, weseisf v/tu ; dual, umseiwa, 
weseits ; pi. u^stima, weseith^ t^seina ; G. pt. t. sing, war, wares/ or 
wars/, war; pi. warea, ware/, waren ; subj. sing, ware, wares/ or wars/, 
ware; pi. waren, ware/, waren. B. All from ^WES, to dwell; cf. 
Skt. vas, to dwell, remain, live; Gk. ia-ria, a hearth, iff-rv, a 
dwelling-place, city; L. uer-na (for *ues-na), a. household slave; 
Ves-/a, goddess of the household ; Irish /eis-im, 1 remain. Der. 
wassail, a. y. And see ver-na-e-vl-ar. 

WASH, to cleanse with water, overflow. (Ei.) Formerly a strong 
verb ; hence un-wasken, Mark, viL a. ME. waseken, weschen, pt, t. 
wesch, wosck, pp. waseken. The pt, t. is wessk in Chaucer, C. T. 
3285 (A 3283), misprinted wesske by Tyrwhitt AS. wascan, Grein, 
ii. 641. Just as we find axian (=*:aesiaH) as well as aseian, so also 
wascan appears as waxan ; the pt. t. is wose or wox ; the pp. is waseen 
or weescen. * lllg hira reaf woxon * ■> they washed their robes, Exod. 
xix. i4.<fDn. wasseken; Icel. and Sw^. vaska; Dan. vaske; G. 
waseken, pL t. wuseh, pp. gewaseken. fi. The Teut. type is *wasian-, 
to wash, prob, for *wasskan-, *wa/-shan-, to rinse in wet or in water, 
where ^at is allied to £. wa/-er, we/. Brugmann, i. $ 94a. Der. 
wash, sb., as in Tke Wask (place-name) ; wask-er, wask-er-woman, 
wask-y. 

WASP, a stinging insect. (F..) ME. waspe, P. Plowman’s Crede, 
1 . 648. Cf. prov. E. waps, wops. A.S. weeps. ‘ Vespa, waps ; ’ Voc. 
121. 14. In a very old AS. glossary of the 8th century, we find : 
*Fespa, wafs, Voc. ai. 43.4-OllG. wefsa, wafsa; G. wespe; 
Bavarian wehes, a wasp ; OLow G. uepsia (Gallic). Contracted 
from a Teut. type *watis-, answering to Idg. *wo/)hes<. (whence Russ. 
osa, a wasp, l^ith. wapsh, a gadfly) ; from *wol>k, and grade of 
.^WEBH, to weave f whence L. uespa, a wasp, for *uepsa, *uebsa), 
from the nests which they construct. See Weave. Brugmann, i. 
§ 918. Cf. Skt. Urua-vabki-, a spider, lit. ‘wool-weaver,’ in Mac- 
dunell’s Diet. Der. wasp-ish. As You Like It, iv. 3. 9 ; wasp-isk-ly, 

-ness. 

WASSAIL.a festive oecasion, a carouse. (AF. — Teut.) See Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities, vol. i. j). 2, where also Verslegaii’s ‘ etymolof^’ 
(from wax kale) and Seldcn’s (from wish-kail) and other curiosities 
may be found. In M acb. i. 7. 64 ; 1 lamlet, i. 4. 9, &c. ME. wasseyl, 
waskayl, Rob. of Glonc. p. 117, 118, 11 . 2514, 2522 ; and see Hcame’s 
Glossary, p. 731, and Layamon. The story is that Rowena pre- 
sented a cup to Vortigern with the words was keil, and that Vortigem, 
who knew no English^, was told to reply by saying driuc keil. Wlmt- 
ever truth there be in this, we at any rate learn that was keil and 
drinc keil were phrases used at a drinking-bout. The former phrase 
is a salutation, meaning ‘ lie of good health,* lit. * be hale ; ’ the latter 
phrase is almost untranslateable, meaning literally * drink, hale I ’ 
1. e. * drink, and good luck be with you.’ p. These forms are not 
AS., but Norman ; Wace, describing the night before the battle of 
Hastings, gives the forms weisseil and wesse keil (error for wes keil). 
The latter represents the OSax. wes hel, Olcel. *wes keill (Icel. ver 
heill). The corresponding AS. (Wessex) form of salutation was 
was /u khl, occurring in Beowulf, 407 ; or kill wes 9 ti, Luke, i. 28. 
It occurs in the plural in Matt, xxviii. 9 ; ‘ kale wese ge' ^ whole lie ye, 
or peace be unto yon ; from AS. wes, was, be thou, imperative sing., and 
person, of wrsan, to be ; and Au/, whole. See Was and Whole, 
y. In the Icel. Diet, we find similar phrases, such as horn keill, 
welcome, hail I (lit. come, hale !) ; Jar keill, farewell 1 (lit. fare, hale I), 
sit keill, sit hail I (lit sit, hale I) ; the last of these fully explains drine 
keill. We may also notice Icel. keill, sb., good luck ; and we even 
find AS. kal (as a sb.), health, salvation, Luke, xix. 9. Sec 
Hall (2). Explained by me in N. and Q. 10 S. iii. 455. Cf. 
ONorthumbrian wes kill, whence mod. Yorks, wessal, a wassail. 
WASTE, desert, desolate, unused. (F.— OHG. — L.) ME. was^ 
Rob. of Glonc. p. 372, 1 . 7667.— OF. was/, in the phr./aiV« was/, to 
make waste (preserved in E. as lay waste), Roquefort ; later form 
gas/. He also gives waster, to waste; see also gas/, gaster, in 
Godefroy. Wc find AF. wast, adj., and wastee, pp. fern., in Stat. 
Realm, i. 48 (1278). -.MUG. waste, sb., a waste; wasten, to hay 
waste ; whence also Ital. guastare,to waste, F. giiler, to spoil. Not 
a Teut word ; but simply borrowed from L. nas/»s, waste, desolate, 
also vast, whence the verb uastare, to waste, lay waste. Allied to 
OIrish Jas, empty; Idg. types *wdstos, wds/ios; Brugmann, i. { 317. 
B. It is remarkable that we should have adopted this word from 
French, since we had the word already in an AS. form as wes/e; but 
it is quite certain that we did so, since wes/e would have been weest 
in mra. E. ; besides which, there are two ME. forms, viz. wast (from 
F.) and wes/e (from AS.), of which the latter soon dietl out, the 
latest example noted by Stratmann being from the Owl and 
Nightingale, 1 . 1528. And the result is remarkably confirmed by 
the ME. wastour for waster (see below). C. The history of the 
vord in G. is equally curious. There also the OHG. has wuosti, 
odj., empty, wuosti, sb., a waste, and wuostan. to waste; yet, in 


addition to these, we also find waste, sb., wasten, verb, borrowed 
from Latin, as shown above. But in G. the native form prevailed, 
as shown by mod. G. was/, waste, teiis/e, a waste, wusten, to waste. 
Cf. also OHG. wuosti, AS. wes/e, OSax. wosti, Du. woes/, adj. waste, 
empty; Teut. type *wosljoz, Idg. type *was/ios ^os above). 
^ Ilatzfcld derives OF. waster from L. uastiire, explaining the w as 
due to 01 IG. influence. It comes to much the same thing. See 
Vast. Der. waste, sb., ME. waste, Gawain and the Grene Knight, 
2098; waste, verb, ME. wasten, I..ayamon, 22575, from OF. waster 
<01 IG. wasten, from L. uastare; wast-er, ME. wastour, P. Plowman, 

B. prol. 22, vi. 29, where the suffix -our is French. Also waste-fid, 

K. John, iv. a. 16; waste-/ul-ly, -ness; waste-ness, Zeph. i. 15. 
(A. V.) Doublet, vast, 

WATCH, a keeping guard, observation. (E.) ME. waeeke, 
P. Plowman, B. ix. 17. AS. wacce, a watch, Grein, ii. 641. --AS. 
wacian, to watch ; Matt. xxvL 40; AS. wacan, to wake; see Wake 
(1). Der. watek, verb, ME. waceken, Gower, C. A. i. 163; bk. ii. 
110; watek-er; watek-fid. Two Gent. i. i. 31, watchfully, -ness; 
watck-case, a sentry-box, 2 lien. IV, iii. 1. 17; watek-dog. Temp, 
i. 2. 383; watek-man (Palsgrave); wa/ck-word, 2 Hen. IV, iii. 
2. 231. 

WATCHET, light blue. (F.) Cotgrave has: ‘pers, w.atchet, 
blanket, skie-coloured.* Narcs gives cxx. of wateket from Browne, 
Lily, Drayton, and Taylor; and Richardson from Beaum. and 
Fletcher, Hakluyt, Spenser, Ben Jonson, and Chaucer. ‘ Wateket 
eyes; ’ tr. of Juvenal, Sat. xiii. (not by Drydeii). ‘ Al in a kertell 
of a liht waehett ; ’ Chancer, C. T., A 3321 ; Lansdowne MS. The 
Camb. MS. has vachet, the Harl. MS. has wachet ; the rest wage/, 
wagett."*OV. wacket, a sort of stuff ((iodefroy); cf. wacke, wasce, 
the same. Perhaps from OIIG. wat, clothing; see WadmaL As 
with blunhet (see N. E. D.), the difficulty is to know whether the 
stuff g ave name to the colour or conversely. 

WATEB, the fluid in seas and rivers. (E.) ATE. water, Chaucer, 

C. T. 402 (A 400). AS. water, Grein, ii. 651.^1)0. water; OS.ax. 
watar; G. wasser, OHG. wazar, wazzar. p. From the Teut. 
type *watrom, n., water. There is also a Teut. type *waton-, 
water, appearing in Icel. vatn, Dan. vand, Swed. va/ten, Goth. 
waio (pi. watna), water. Allied words are Russ, voda, Gk. fiSai/i, 

L. unda, Lithuan. waudd, Skt. udan, water; OIrish /and, a tear. All 
from the ^VVED, to wet ; see Wet. Der. water, verb, AS. watrian, 
Gen. ii. 0, 10; water-hk, K. I.ear, i. 1. 261 ; water-y, AS. waterig, 
Voc. 147. 6. K\so water-carriage, -clock, -closet; -colour, I Hen. IV, 
V. I, 80; -course; -cress, ME. water-kyrs, Voc. 643. 26 ; -fowl ; -gall, 
a rainbow, Sbak. Lucrecc, 1588; -level; -lily, MK water-lylle, Voc. 
644. I ; -line, -logged, -man, -mark, -mill (Palsgrave), -pipe ; -pot, 
Chaucer, C.T. 8166 (E 290); -power, -proof, -sked (modem), -spout, 
-tight, -wheel, -work; See., Sec. 

WATTIE, a twig, flexible rod, usually a hurdle ; the fleshy part 
under the throat of a cock or turkey. (E.) In all senses, it is the same 
word. The orig. sense is something twined together ; hence it came 
to mean a hurdle, woven with twigs, a basket ; hence, a bag ; also, 
the baggy flesh on a bird’s neck. (It also appears in the corrupt 
form wallet ; sec Wallet.) ME. watel, a bag, P. Plowman, C. xi. 
369; see further under Wallet. Hence ME. watelen, verb, to 
wattle, twist together or strengthen with hurdles, P. I’lowman, B. xix. 
333. AS. watel, a hunlle, covering; also worr#/. * Teges, tea/ul ; * 
AClfric's Grammar, ed. Zupitza, p. 52, 1 . 13. Watelas, pi., coverings 
of a roof, tiles, Luke, v. 19 ; also in the sense of twigs or hurdles, 
iElfred, tr. of Bcda, b. iii. c. 16. Allied to AS. watla, a b.andage. 
There appear to be no cognate words, and the root is unknown. 
Der. wattle, verb, ME. watelen, as above. Doublet, wallet. 
WAUIi; see under Wawl. 

WAVE (i), to fluctuate, to move or be moved about with an 
undulating motion or up and down. (E.) ME. wauen, Lydgate, 
Minor Poems, p. 356. The pres. part, is spelt vajand, vaffand, 
Barbour, Bruce, ix. 345, xi. 193, 513; the scribe constantly writes v 
for w. AS. wafian, to wave (with one’s hand), Leechdoms, ii. 318; 
iElfric’s Saints*^Livcs, xxvii. 1 5 1. The sense also comes out in the de- 
rived adj.»i<r/re,wavering,restless,GFein,iL 642; seeWaver.^-OIccl. 
*yafa, cited by E. Miillcr and Stratmann ; the Diet, gives the deriva- 
tives vn/ro, vafla, to waver, vafl, hesitation (which presuppose an 
orig. verb ^vafei) ; also vdfa, wfa, vrfa, to swing, vibrate. Cf. also 
MHG. waberen, wabelen, to move about, to stir ; Bavarian wabern, to 
sway to and fro; see Wabble. Der. wave, sb., a late word, occur- 
ring in the Bible of 1551, James, i. 6 ; it is due to the verb, and took 
the place of ME. wawe, a wave, Wyclif, James, i. 6, which is not 
the same word, but allied to E. Wag, q. v. (cf. Icel. vfigr, Dan. 
voye, G. wage, a wave). Also wave-less • wave-let, a coined word, 
with double dimin. suffix ; wave-offering, ]^od. xxix. 24 ; wave-worn. 
Temp. ii. i. 120; wav-y. Also wav-er, q. v. ; and waft. jW” Dis- 
tinct from waive, waif. 
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W AVE (a), ihe same as Waive, q. v. 

WAVEB, t(i vacillate. (£.) ME. vtaueren {mtivaveren)^ Prompt. 
Parv. p. .s I H. Harbour has waverand, wandering about ; Bruce, vii. 
II2, xiii. 517, cf. vii. 41. * Wauerand vrynA * changeable wind, 
Wallace, iv. 340; v/aferyiig, wavering, York Plays, p. 39, 1 . 111, 
[Ai)parently a Nortbcni and K Anglian word; and perhaps of 
.Scand. origin ; cf. Icel. va/ra, to waver, Norw. vavra.] If a native 
word, it was suggested by AS. wafre, adj., wandering, restless, Grein, 
ii. 65a.+lcel. va/ra, to hover about ; Norw. vavra, to flap about ; 
OHG. toahar- (in comjiounds), wavering. p. It is the frequentative 
form of Wave, q. v. Der. waver-er, 

WAWIi, WAUIi, to cry as a cat, cry, squall. (£.) Cotgrave 
has: *houaller,\.o yawl, waul, cry out aloud.’ It is the frequent, 
form of waw, as in ME. waw-en ; see a-ealer-wawed in Chaucer, C. T., 
^ 354 *1 (^nd the note. A more usual old form is wrawl, frequent, of 
wraw-en ; cf. * he [n cat] began to wratoeu,* Caxton, Reynard the 
Fox, ch. X ; ed. Arbcr, p. 22. Of imitative origin ; see Wall. Cf. 
also Swed. vrd/n, to bellow, Dan. vraale, vredle, to squall; Norw. 
raala, to cry as a cat ; also Icel. vrda, to wail. 

WAX (1), to grow, increase, Isecome. (E.) ME. waxen, wexen, 
a strong verb, pt. t. wax, wex, pp. waxen, waxen, wexen ; Wyclif, Matt, 
xiii. 30 ; Luke, ii. 40, xxiii. 5, 23 ; Matt. xiii. 32. AS. weaxan, pt t. 
fwox, pp. geweaxen, Grein, ii. 676.4- Du. wassen, pt. t. vnes, pp. ge- 
wassen; Icel. vaxa, pt. t. ox, pji. vaxinn; Dan. vaxe; Swed. vdxa; 
G. wachsen, pt. t. wuchs, pp. gewaehsen ; Goth, wahsjan, pt. t. woAs, pp. 
waksans. All from Teut. base *wahh~, to grow ; from Idg. 

i^WEKS, to gn)w ; whence Gk. di^eiv, av^tiv, av^aveiv, to wax, Skt 
vaksh, to wax, grow. Extended from ^^WEG, to be strong, be lively 
and vigorous; cf. Skt. vaj, to strengthen, L. augere, to increase, 
uigere, to flourish, See. When extended by the addition of s, the form 
*wgs became *wrks. Bmgmnnn, i. § 635 ; ii. $ 657. See Eke (i), 
Vigour, Vegetable, Augment. Auction. Der. waist, q. v. 
WAX (2), a substance made by bees ; other substance.^ resembling 
it. (E.) ME. wax, Chaucer, C. T. 677 (A 675). AS. weax, Grein, 
ii. 6 y 6 . 4 Du. was ; Icel. and Swe< 1 . vax ; Dan. vox ; G. wacks ; Russ. 
vosV loaszkas. Root unknown. .Some (wrongly) connect 
It with Li uiscum, birdlime: see Viscid. Dor. wax, verb; wax- 
clotk, wax-work ; wax-en. Rich. II, i. 3. 75 ; wax-y. 

WAT, a road, p.-ith, distance, direction, means, manner, will. (E.) 
ME. wey, way, Chaucer, C. T. 34. AS. weg, Grein, ii. 655.41)0* 
weg; Icel. vegr; Dan. m/; Swed. Wig; G.weg; OIIG. wee; Goth. 
wigs. p. All from 'I'eut. type *tvegoz. Further allied to Uthuon. 
weza, the track of a cart, from wiiszti, to drive, or draw, a waggon ; 
L. uia (?), a way; Skt, vaka-, a road, way, from vak, to c.nrry. All 
from -^WEGII, to carry; see Wain, Viaduct, Vehicle. 
^ Under way is from the Du. onderweeg, on the vray. Der. 
al-way, al-ways, q. v. ; length-ways, side-ways, &c. ; also way-faring, 

i. e. faring on the way, spelt wayvaring, Trevisa, v. 449 ; cf. AS. 
weg-ferend. Matt, xxvii. 39, wh. -re /errnJ is the pres, jiart. of feran, 
to fare, travel, Grein, i. 2S5, a derivative of the more jiriniitive verb 
faran, to go (sec Fare 1 ; way-far-er ; way-lay, Tw. Night, iii.4. 1 76 ; 
way-mark, Jer. xxxi. 21 (A. V.) ; way-worn ; way-ward, q. v. 

WATWARD, ])crverse. (E.) 'iAli, weiward ; ‘if thin ije be 
weiward [L. neqiiam ], al thi bodi shal be derk,* W'yelif, Matt. vi. 23 ; 
used as an adj., but orig. a headless form of awaiward, adv., Owl and 
Nightingale, 376, L.'iyamon, 8878, 21464; Reliq. Antiqnm, i. 292, 

ii. 9; cf. aweiwardes, in a direction away from, Layamon, 22352, 
Will, of raleme, 2188. In Trevisa, ii. 215, wc find : * man is euere 
faillyngc and aweyward/ where Caxton prints wayward. Thus loay- 
ward is away-ward, i. c. turned away, perverse. A parallel formation 
to fro-ward, q. v. It is now often made to mean bent on one’s way. 
t'f. * ouerthwartlie waiwarded ’ ^ perversely turned away, Holinshed, 
Descr. of Ireland, ed. 1808, ]>. 274. Der. wayward-ness, ME. 
weiwar dnesse, Wyclif, Rom. i. 29. 

WE, pi. of the I St pers. pronoun. (E.) ME. we, Chaucer, C. T. 
29. AS. wP; Grein, ii. 652. 4 Du. xvij; Icel. ver, var; Dan. and 
Swed. vi ; (i. wir; Goth. weis. Cf. Skt. vay-am, we. 

WEAX, yielding, soft, feeble. (E.) [A, The verbal form has ousted 
the AS. Wile, which became ME. waok, spelt wooc in Genesis and 
Exodus, ed. Morris, 1 . 1874 ; and would have given a mtal. K. woak, 
like oak from AS. ac. \\ e also find ME. weik, walk, whence the pi. 
weike, for which Tyrwhitt prints weke, Chaucer, C. T. 889 ; but sec 
Six-texted., A 887 ; the pi. is sj)elt wayke, llavclnk, 1 . 1012. This 
is a Scand. form ; from Icel. veikr, veykr, weak, Swed. vril-.4AS. wac, 
pliant, weak, easily bent, Grein, ii. 635 ; I'ivL.week, tender, weak; 
G. weiek, pliant, solt. All from the Teut. lyj^e *wnikoz, weak; 
from *waik, 2nd grade of Teut. *we!lt<tn-, as in A.S. and OSax. vnean, 
G. weieken, to yield, give wsvy.^ From an Idg. base WEIGw, a by- 
form of VWEK^ as in Gk. uxuy, to yield, Biugma.mj, i. { 701.] 
B. But the mod. weak is a back-formation from the verh to weaken, 
Chaucer, Troil. iv. 1^44 (•*' Thyunc’s ed.), from AS.uwcan; for 


*waetan, formed by mutation from AS. woe, weak, adj. (above). 
Der. weak-ly, weak-ness. Also weak-en, in which the suffix is added 
as in length-en. See, ; cf. ME. weken, Chaucer, Troil. iv. 1144, AS, 
wu!can, wacian, Grein, ii. 641, 636, Icel. veikja-sk,to grow ill; as 
above. Also weak-ly, adj., used by Ralegh (Todd’s Johnson, no 
reference); weak-l-ing, 3 lien. VI,v. i. 37, with donbledimin. suffix, 
as in gos-l-ing. And sec wick (3), wicked, wiek-er. 

WEAL, prosperity, welfiue. (E.) MK tuele, Chaucer, C. T. 
3 * 03 » 4595 (A 3101, B 1 75). AS. wela, weala, weola, weal, opnlence, 
prosperity ; Grein, ii. 656.4OIIG. wela, wtdo, G. wold, welfare ; cf. 
Dan. vel, weal, welfare ; Swed. val, p. The orig. sense is a ‘ well- 
being,’ welfare, and (like the words well-being, wel-fare, wel-come, 
fare-well) it is allied to AS. wel, well, adv., the notion of condition 
being expressed by the nominal snffix -a. Sec Well (1). And sec 
Weal th. 

WEALD, a wooded region, an open country. (£.) The peculiar 
spelling of this word is not improbably due to Verstegan, who was 
anxious to s}h:11 it so as to conucct it at once with the AS. form, for- 
getting that the diphthong ea was scarcely ever employed in the I3tli 
and 14th centuries. Min^en. in his Diet., ed. 1627, has : ‘ Weald of 
Kent, is the woodic part of the countrey. Verstegan saith that wald, 
weald, and wold signifie a wood or forrest ; h Teut. Wald, i. sylua, a 
wood.’ ' This fashion, once set, has prevailed. p. It also appears 
that two words have l^n confused, viz. wald and wild. Wald (now 
also wold) was sometimes spelt wa:ld, as in Layamon, 21339 > hence 
it passed into weld or weeld. Caxton, in the ])rcface to his Recnyell 
of the Histories of Troye, tells ns that he was horn in Kent, ‘ in the 
weeld.* In the reprint of this book by Copland, this phrase appears 
as ‘ in the wilde* i.yly, in his En]>hucs and his England, says : ' I 
was borne in the wylde of Kent ; ’ ed. Arber, p. 268. Sbak. has ‘ unlde 
of Kent,’ 1 Hen. IV, ii. i. 60, ed. 1623. y. For the further ex- 
]}lanatiun of ME. wald, see Wold. For the further explanation of 
wiltT, sec Wild. Both words are English. Der. weald-en, adj., 
belonging to the wealds of the S. of England ; a term in geology. 
For the suffix -en, cf. gold-en. 

WEALTH, prosperity, riches. (E.) ME. weltke (dissyllabic), 
P. Plowman, B. i. 55. Spelt welSe, Genesis and Exodus, 1 . 796. Not 
ill AS. A longer by- form of weal (ME. wel^, made with the suffix 
-tk, denoting condition or state; cf. keal-tk and heal, dear-tk and 
dear. See. !^e Weal. 4 T)u. wefhle, luxury ; from wel, adv., well ; 
OHG. welida, riches. Der. wealtk-y, spcdl weltky in Fabyan, Chron. 
c. 56 ; wenltk-i-ness, spelt weltkines in Faiiyan, in the same jiassage. 
’WEAN, to accustom a child to bread, &c., to reconcile to a new 
custom. (E.) The pr»]>cr sense is to ' accustom to ; ’ we also use ii, 
less properly, in the sense of to ‘disaccustom to.' 'J'hese opposite 
senses are easily reconciled ; the child wlio is being accustomed to 
bread, &c. is at the same time disaccustomed to, or weaned from, 
the breast. Cf. G. entwbknen, lit. to disaccustom, also to wean ; where 
ent- is equivalent to E. un- as a verbal prefix ; so that ent-wbknen — 
un-wean. lAlLwenen, * Wme chylder fro sokynge [sucking], Ab- 
lacto, claeto,’ Prompt. Parv. AS. wenian, to accustom, Grein. 
ii. 660. Hence uwenian, answering to G. entwuknen; ‘oCt ))onne 
)>R*t neennede beam fram meolcnm dwened si >■ before the child that 
is born be weaned from milk ; Alfred, tr. of Bcda, 1 . i. c. 27, ed. 
Wheloc, p. 88. * Ablaclo, to awenye ; ’ Voc. 560. 8.4DU. wennen,to 
accustom, inure ; afwetmen, to wean ; Iccl. venja, tf> accustom ; Dan. 
veenne, to accustom ; vanne fra lirystet, to wean ; Swed. vdnja, to 
accustom; vanyao/, to wenn; G.grwoAneM, to accustom, OHG. weman, 
wennan, MHG. wenen ; whence etiiwohnen, to wean. p. All from 
a Tent, weak verb *wanjan, to make accustomed, accustom ; from 
the adj. *wanoz, wont, accustomed, used to, as in Icel. vanr, Swed. 
van, accustomed, allied to Icel. vani, a usage. From Teut. *wan, 
2ik 1 grade of V'^ EN, to desire, earn ; sec Win and Wont. 
WEAPON, an instrument for offence or defence. (K) ME 
wepen, Chaucer, C. T., A 1 591. AS. wSpen, a weapon, shield, or sword ; 
Grein, ii. 648 . 4 I^u* v/apen ; Iccl. vdpn; Dan. vaaben; Swed. vapeu ; 
G. waffe, OHG. wdfan (also wappen, borrowed from Dutch or Low 
G.) ; Goth, wipna, ncut. pi., John, xviii. 3. p. All from the Teut. 
type *wllpnom, n., a weapon. A by-form (with k for p) is found in 
MSwed. wdkn, a weapon (Ihre). Der. weapon-ed, 0 th. v. 2. 226 ; 
weapon-less. Also wapen-shaw, wapen-take. 

WEAR (t\ to carry on the body, as clothes ; to consume by nsc, 
rob away. (E.) The pt. t. wore, now in use, is due to analogy with 
bore, pt. t. of bear ; the word is not really a strong one, the ME. pt. t. 
being wered. We also find pt. t. ware, Luke, viii. 27. (A. V.) ME 
weren, pL t. wered, Chaucer, C. T. 75. AS. iw-r/o« (pt. t. wsrode), 
Exnd. xxix. 29. (Quite distinct from AS. werian, to defend ; Grein.) 
4lcei. verja, to wear (quite distinct from verja, to defend) ; OHG. 
werian ; Goth, wasjan, to clothe ; pp. wasids, Matt. xi. 8. 8. From 
the Teut. and Idg. to clothe ; the r standing for s (by Veiner’s 

law), as shown by the Gothic form. Hence also L. nestis, clothing; 
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Gk. clothing ; Skt. vos, to put on clothes. See Vest. Dor. 

wear, sb., As You Like It, ii. 7. 34; wear-able; wear-er, Antony, 
ii. 3 . 7. All the senses of wear can be deduced from the 

carrying of clothes on the body ; it hence means to bear, to carry ; 
also to consume or use up by wear, destroy, tire, efface; also, to 
become old by wearing, to be wasted, pass away (as time) ; to wear 
well ^ to bear wear and tear, hence to last out, endure. There is no 
c onnex ion with the sense of AS. werian, to defend. 

WEAH (3), the same as Weir, q. v. 

WEAR (3), in jihr. * to wear a ship ; ’ the same as Veer, q. v. 
WEARISH, insiiud, weakly. (£.) ‘ A wretched weamA ( weak] 
elfe ; ’ Spenser, F. Q. iv. 5. 34. * Werysshe, as mcate is that is n.!! 
wcl tastyc ; ’ Palsgrave. Prov. E. wairsk, wairish, weerisk, insipid, 
squeamish, weak. See Wearisk in Nares, whose explanation is con- 
jectural. The orig. sense may have been * watery ; ’ from AS. war, 
the sea ; cf. Icel. ver, the sea, orig. * water.' Cf. also Skt. vnr, mri, 
water ; Gk. ovpw ; Swed. var, pus. Sec Urine. 

WEARY, exhausted, tired, c.ausing exhaustion. (£.) ME. weri, 
wery, Chaucer, C. T. 4332 (A 4334). (The e is long, as in mod. £.) 
AS. werig, tireti; Grein, ii. 663 ; wHerig, O. E. Texts.^-OSax. wbrtg, 
weary ; in the comp, sitt-worig, fatigued with a journey ; Ueliand, 
660, 670, 678, 698, 2238 ; cf. OHG. wuorag, intoxicated. The 

long e is (as usual) due to a mutation of long S, as shown by tne cog- 
nate O.Saxon form. It is, consequently, connected with AS. worittn, 
to wander, travel, Gen. iv. 14 ; Numb. xiv. 33 ; Grein, ii. 736. 
y. This verb is a weak one, formed from the sb. wor, which probably 
meant a moor or swampy place ; so that wuriau was orig. ' to tramp 
over wet ground,' the most likely thing to cause weariness. Hence 
A.S. wor-hana, a moor-cock, O. E. Texts, p. 465. Not allied to 
Wear (1). &. Prob. allied to Skt. var, water; the prime grade 

appears in AS. war, sea. Der. weari-ly, -ness ; weary, verb, 'I'emp. 
iii. I. 19 ; wearisome. Two Gent. ii. 7. 8 ; weari-some-ly, -ness. 
WEASAND, WESAIfD, the wind-pipe. (E.) .Sjiclt wesand 
in Spenser, F. Q. v. 2. 14; he also has weasand-pipe, id. iv. 3. 13. 
ME. wesand; spelt wesande, Voc. 676. 24; waysande, id. 635. 19. 
AS. ivasend, Voc. 157. 45 ; 364. 19 ; used to translate L. rumen, the 
gullet. The mod. E. weasand answers rather to a by-form wwsend ; 
whilst the AS. wdsend answers to prov. E. wasen, the wind-pipe 
(1 Ialliwell).+OFries. wasende, wnsande. Cf. llavar. waisel, the gullet 
of animals that chew the cud ; MIKi. weisant, OIIG. weUunt, 
weasand, cited by E. Miiller. The form is like th.at of a pres. jmrt. 
WEASEL, a small slender-bodied quadruped. (E.) M E. wesele, 
wesel, Chaucer, C. T. 3234. AS. wesie, Voc. 119. 6; oldest forms, 
weosule, wesulae ; O. E. Tcxts.+J.)n. wezel ; Icel. vlsla (given in the 
comp, kreysivhla) ; Dan. vasel ; MSwed. wisla ; Swed. vessla ; G. 
wiesel; OIIG. wisala, wisela, wisula. p. The Teut. type seems to 
be *wisalun- or *w/su/on-, f. (Franck); evidently a dirnin. form. 
Root uncertain ; cf. Gk. aitAovpos,ai\ovpos, a weasel ; perhaps allied 
to alu\m (for *dfi(r 6 Kos't), nimble. 

W^E A T BEER, the condition of the air, &:c. as to sunshine or 
rain. (E.) ME. weder, P. Plowman, R. vi. 326 ; Chaucer, C. T. 
10366, where Tyrwhitt prints wether, but the MSS. mostly have 
weder, as in all the six M.SS. in the Six-text edition, Group F, 1 . 52. 
The mod. E. fk for ME. d occurs again in ME. fader, moder, and 
is prob. due to dialectal influence. AS. weder, Grein, ii. 654.HhI>u. 
weder; Icel. vedr; Dan. veir (a contracted form) ; Swed. vo^«r,wjnd, 
air, weather; G, wetter; OIIG. wetar ; cf. G. gewilter, a storm. 
p. All from the Tent, type *wedrom, n., weather, storm, wind ; allic<l 
words appear in G. gewitter, as above, and in Icel. land-viSri, a Land- 
wind, heid-vidri, bright weather. Further allied to Lilhuan. witra, a 
storm, OPruss. wetro, wind ; Russ, vieter', wV/r’, wind, breeze; Skt. 
vntara-, adj. windy. y. To be divided as *we-drom, where Ute 
suffix (asin/a-/Aer, answers to Idg. -/rd-, denoting the agent ; 

and the base is *we, weak grade of -y^WE, to blow, which occurs in 
Gothic waian, to blow, Skt. vu, to blow; cf. Gk. (for 
I blow ; whence also Ii. wi-nd; see Wind (i). 6. Thus weather 

and wind mean much the same, viz. ‘ that which blows,’ and they are 
constantly associated in the E. phrase ‘ wind and weather.’ * Wind 
lige», weder hits fwger;’ Phoenix, ed. Grein, 1 . 182. A weatker-eoek 
means a wind-coch. Der. weather, verb, Spenser, F. Q. v. 4. 43 ; 
weather-hoard, cf. Icel. vedrborS, the windward side; weather-bound'; 
weatkei^eock, ME. wedereoe, Aycnbite of Inwyt, p. 180, 1 . 27, and 
in Wright, Voc. i. 115 (lath cent.), so called because formerly often 
m the shape of a cock, as some are still made (cf. Du. weerkaan^ 
wederhaan, from kaan, a cock) ; weather-fend, i, e, to defend from the 
weather, Temp. v. 10, where/earfis a clipped form of defend (see 
Eenoe); weather gage, weather-dde; weather-wise, ME. wederwis, 

F* Plowm an, B. xv. 350. And s ee wea ther-beaten, wither. 

WEATHER-BEATEN, WEATHER-BITTEISr, haras- 

sed by the weather. (E. or Scand.) IPea/Aer-Asarm, lit. beaten by the 
weather, or beaten upon by the weather, makes such good sense that 


I do not know that wc can disallow it as being a genuine phrase ; it 
occurs in 1 Hen. IV, iii. 1. 67, in Spenser, F. Q. ii. 1. 3, and in Nich. 
Breton, cd. Grosart (see the Index). Cf. also prov. K weather-bet, 
i. e. * weather-beaten ; ’ K D. D. p. At the same time there can be 
little doubt that, in some cases, the right word is weather-hitten, i. c. 
bitten by the weather, as in Shak. Wint, Tale, v. a. 60. The latter 
is a true Scand. idiom. We find .Swed. vdderbiten, lit. weather-bitten, 
but explained in Widegren as * weather-beaten ; ' so also Norwe|[. 
vederbiten, which Aasen explains by Dan. veirbidt, also as * tanned m 
the face by exposure to the weather,' said of a man ; he also gives 
the expr essiv e Norw. vederslitten, weather-worn (lit. weather-slit). 
WEAVE, to twine threads together, work into a fabric. (E.) 
ME. weuen (for weven) ; pt. t. wnf, Gower, C. A. ii. 320 ; bk. v. 5770 ; 
pp. uioueif ( •mwaven), spelt wouun, Wyclif, John, xix. 23. AS. wefan, 
pt. t. waf, pp. wefen ; Grein, ii. 654.-1-1)0. weven; Icel. vefa, pt. t. 

PP- ojSnn ; Dan. vave ; Swed. vefva ; G. weben, to weave, pt t. 
v/ol), j>p. gewoben ; also as a weak verb. p. All from Teut. type 
*we&an-, to weave ; from Idg. .^WEBH, to weave, which further 
appears in Gk. vp-os, a web, inft-aiv-tiv, to weave, and Skt. 
ur^-vtVtkis, a spider (lit. a wool-weaver), Brugmann, i. S 562. Der. 
weav-er, weav-ing; also web, q. v., wef-t, q. v., woof, q.v., waf-er, 
wasp, weevil. 

WEB, that which is woven ; a film over the eye, the skin be- 
tween the toes of water-birds. (E.) ME. web, Wyclif, Job, vii. 6 ; 
also webbe, P. Plowman, B. v. 1 1 1. AS. webb, gen. written web, Voc. 
50. aS.^Du. web ; Icel. vrfr (gen. vefjar) ; Dan. vav ; Swed. vqf ; 
G. ge-webe, OHG. weppi, wappi. p. All from the Teut. tyjie *wa8- 
jom, n., a web ; from *wa 1 t, and grade of*wetan-, from VWEBH, to 
weave; see Weave. Der. wehh-ing, webh-ed, web-foot-ed. Also 
ME. webbe, Chaucer, C. T. 364 (A 362), AS. webba, a weaver, Voc. 
188. 10, where the suffix -a denotes the agent (obsolete, except in 
the name Webb) ; ME. webster, Wyclif, Job, vii. 6, AS. webbeslre, 
a female weaver, used to translate L. textrix, Voc. 18S. 11 (obsolete, 
e xcept in the name Webster) ; for the suffix -sier, see Spinster. 
WED, to engage by a pledge, to marry. (E.) Ml?, weddea. 
Chancer, C. T. 870 (A 868). AS. weddian, lit. to pledge, engage, 
I.uke xxii. 5. — AS. wed, .sb., a pledge, Grein, ii. 653. +Du. wedden, to 
lay a wager, from MDu. wedde, * a pledge, a pawne,’ Hexham ; Icel. 

wager, from ved, a pledge; Dan, vedde,to wager; Swed. 
viidja, to a]>pcal, from vnd, a bet, an appeal ; G. wetten, to wager, 
from wette, a wager; Goth. ga-wadjOn, to pledge, betroth, from 
wadi, a pledge. p. All from the Teut. type *wad-jotn, n., a 
pledge. Further allied to Lithuan. waddti, to redeem a pledge ; L. 
was (gen, uad-is), a. idedge. — .^WEDH, to carry home, to marry, 
Fick, i. 767 ; cf. Idlhuan. wrsti, pres, tense wedu, to marry, take home 
a bride, wadas, a conductor, guide, leader W the hand, Russ, vesti, 
to lead, conduct ; Olrish fed-im, I carry off, W, dy-weddio, to wed; 
Skt. yadhu; a bride. Der. wedd-ed ; wedd-ing, AS. weddung, Gospel 
of Nicodemns, e. 7 ; also wed-lock, q. v. Also see wage, wager, gage 
( 1), fg -gagg- 

VTEDQE, apiece of metal or wood, thick at one end and sloping 
to a thin edge at the other. (E.) Also used to denote simply a mass 
of metal, as in^ Rich. Ill, i. 4. 26. ME. wegge, Chaucer, On the 
Astrolabe, pt. i. § 14, 1. 3. AS. weeg, a mass of metal; Sweet, 
A. S. Reader. 'Cuneus, weeg;* Voc. 316. la.-fDu. leig, wigge,a. 
wedge; Icel. veggr; Dan. vagge ; Swed. vigg; OIIG. wekki, MHG. 
weeke, a wedge ; G. weeke, a kind of loaf, from its shajie (cf. prov. E. 
wig, a kind of cake). p. All from Teut. type *wag-joz, m., a 
wedge; from Teut. base •wag- = Idg. *wogh, with velar gA, as shown 
by the cognate Lithuan. wagi.s, a lienl wo^enpeg for hanging things 
U]x>n, also a spigot for a cask, also a wedge. Sec Brugmann, i. 
§ § 367 . 654* Der. wedge, verb. 

WEiDLOCK, marriage. (E.) ME. wedlol (with long 0), written 
wedloke, P. Plowman, B. ix. 1 1 3, 1 19 ; where some MSS. have wedlok. 
AS. wedlac, in the sense of pledge; ‘ Arrabo, wedlae,* Voc. 115. 43. 
— AS. wed, a pledge; and Idc, a sport, also a gift, in token of 
pleasure. ^ Thus the sense is ‘ a gift given as a pledge, and in token of 
pleasure ; ’ hence, the gift given to a bride. It was usual to make a 
present to the bride on the morning after marriage ; cf. G. morgengabe, 
a nuptial (lit. morning) gift. However, -lac is also used as a mere 
suffix, with but slight meaning. See Wed. And see Enowle^e. 
which has a like suffix. 

WEDNESDAY, the fourth day of the week. (E.) ME. wednes- 
Plowman, B. xiii. 1 54, where one MS. has wodnesday. AS. 
Wodnes dae, rubric to Matt v. 35. The change from 5 to r is the 
usual vowel-change, when the vowel 1 follows ; this vowel appears 
in the OFries. Wernisdei, for *Wednisdei; cf. OFries. Weda, 
Wodro (Weigand, a. v. Wotan), NFries. Weensdi, Outzen, p. 38; so 
that the e for 0 is F riesian. * Ih^nes dag ’ means * day of WCden or 
Wodin,* after whom it was named ; see Day. Cognate words are 
Du, woensdagflo^ ddinsdagr, Swed. Dan. ons^g (forodensdag). The 
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G.namc is simply mitwoek Cmid-weck). p. The AS. fViSi/ea is cog- 
nate with Icel. Odinn, OHG. H'S/an, IVuotaa. The name signifies 
* the furious/ or rather * the divinely inspired ; ’ being apparently 
closely related to L. utiles (stem a prophet, a seer, and to 

Olrish /ai/k (Celtic stem a singer, minstrel. Also, to AS. 

icrnt/, raging, mad (cognate with Icel. 6dr, Goth, wilds), whence ME. 
wood, mad, a word which occurs as late ns in Shnkes]ieare, Mids. Nt. 
Dr. ii. 1. 192; see Wood (a). ^ It is remarkable that the 

Romans, whilst looking upon Woden as the chief divinity of the 
Teutonic races, nevertheless identified him with Mercury; hence dies 
Mereurii was translated into A.S. by Wodnestiatg. Cf. ' kblluSu fieir 
Pal OtSin, cn Ramabas )>r)r* = they called Paul Odinn, but Ramabas 
Thor ; Icel. Riblc, Acts, xiv. 12. 

WISE, small, tiny. (E.) ‘ A little wee face ; * Merry Wives, i. 4. 
22. ME. we, only as a sb., a bit. ‘A little we^ a little bit, for a 
short space; Barbour, Bruce, vii. 182, xiii. 217. ‘And bchynd hir 
a litill we It fell ' = and it fell a little way behind her ; id. xvii. 677. 
In all three passages it occurs in the same phrase, viz. ‘ a little we‘, * 
and in the last case we should now say ‘ a little way.* So also : ‘ a 
litill wee ; * G. Douglas, tr. of Virgil, bk. x. ch. (\ ; cf. ‘ in a litel 
wet* in a short time. Cursor Mundi, 1 2531 ; ‘ lie ne es yitt bot a littel 
wet* he is yet but young ; id . 8419. And as it is a sb., I believe it is 
nothing but the Northern form of E. way. See Way. That the 
constant association of little with we ( = way) should le.id to the 
supposition that the words little and wee arc synonymous, seems 
natural enough ; and we have the evidence of Barbour that the word 
is Northern. The above solution is strongly corroborated by the fact 
that way-bit is still in use, in the North, in the sense of wee hit or little 
bit ; see llalliwell, and wee in K. I). D. ; also Way-bit in Davies, 
Supp. Gloss.'iry. ‘ In the North parts, wher ther is a wea-bit to every 
m ile ; * Howell, Letters, bk. iv. let. 2S. 

WEED (1), any useless and troublesome ]>lant. (E.) ME. weed. 
Prompt. Parv. p. 519. A.S. wrod, wlod; Grein, ii. 67rt.+OSax. 
wiod ; whence Du. wieden, vb., to weed. 'lent, type *weudom, n. 
Root unknown. Der. weed, verb, ME. weeden, Palladius on Ilns- 
bandiy, ii. 289; cf. Du. wieden. Low G. widen, to weed. Der. 
weetl-y , Hamlet, iv. 7. j 75. 

WEED (2), a garment. (E.) Chiefly in the phr. ‘a widow’s 
weeds,* i.e. a widow's mourning apparel. Common in Shak. ns a 
sing, sb., in the sense of garment, Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1. 256, &c. ME. 
weiie (dissyllabic), Tlavelok, 1 . 94. A.S. wiede, neut., also we^d, fern., 
a garment; Grein, ii. f^a.^OEriesic wide, wed', (^Sax. wadi; MDu. 
wade, * a garment, a habit, or a vesture,’ Hexham ; Icel. viid, a piece 
of stuff, cloth ; also, a garment; OllG. wat, wot, clothing, armour; 

0. I.,ow (t. wad, a coverlet (Gallic). p. All from the Tout, base 
*w^d-, a garment, perhaps * something woven ; ’ cf. Skt. vi, to weave. 
Others connect it with (lOth. ga-widan, pt. t. gawa/h, Mark, x. 9, 
01 1 G. wetan, to bind, yoke together. Cf. Skt. vi-vadha-, a yoke for 
c arrying a burden. See Wad. 

Week, a period of seven days. (E.) The vowel, in ME., is 
very variable ; we find welce, wike, on the one hand, and vmuhe, woke, 
wuke on the other. In Chaucer, Six-text, Group A, 15,39, we have 
weke, wike, as well as wouke; Tyrwhitt, C. T. 1541, prints weke. 

1. The forms weke, wike (together with mod. TC, week) answer l«> AS. 

wiee, wicu, of which the gen. wican occurs in Thorpe, Ancient l.aws, 
ii. 438,1. 23 (Eccl. Institutes, § 41). 2. The forms leo/zlv, woke, 

wuke, answer to AS. wuee, wucu, Grein, ii. 744. We find the same 
change in AS. widu, later form wwin, wood. 4 * Du. week; Icel. 
vika ; Swed. vecka; OHG. weeha, wekha; but the MIIG. form is 
wocke, which is also the mod. G. form, C'f. Dan. uge i — vuge), a 
week. p. The prevalent Teut. type is *wikon-, f. The Goth. 
wikii occurs only once, in Luke, i. 8, where the (Jk. iv rofft rfir 

airov (L. in ordine uicis sum) appears in Gothic as in wikmi 
kunjis seinis- in the order of his course. It is by no means clear 
what is the precise force of this (iolli. wiko (which exactly answ’crs 
in form to E. week), and sonic have (wrongly) supposed that it was 
borrowed from L. uicis, which is, however, equivalent in this passage 
to Itunjis, not to wiko. y. It is usual to consider week as a true 
Teut. word, and allied to AS. wire, an office, duty, function ; jierhaps 
it meant ‘ succession ’ or ‘ change,’ being related to Icel. vikja, to turn, 
return ; from Teut. *wik-, weak grade oi*wlknH-, to yield, give way, 
give place to. Cf. Icel. vixl, a change, vlxling, a changeling, G. 
weekselt a change ; a week corresponds to a phase of the moon. Cf. 
also Skt. vijf to tremble ; and see Weak. Der. week-day, Icel. 
vikudagr ; week-ly. 

WEEK, to suppose, imagine, think. (E.) ME. wenen, Chaucer, 
C. T. 1655. AS. wenan, to imagine, hope, expect ; Grein, ii. 658. - 
AS. vOh, expectation, supposition, hope; id.+l)u. wanen, to fancy, 
from wamet conjecture; Icel. vo/io, to hojie, from van, expectation; 
G. wakneHi from wakn, OHG. wan, sb. ; Goth, wenjan, to expect, 
from utene, expectation. p. From the sb. of which the Teut. type 


I is *wefHiz, f., expectation, hope. Perhaiw it meant orig. ‘ a striving 
after,* and hence an expectation of obtaining. Some compare it with 
L. tunari, to hunt after ; and with Teut. 3id grade of Teut. 

*wenan-, to crave, desire ; cf. L. uen-us, desire, Skt. van, to crave. 
See Win. 

WEEP, to wail, lament, shed tears. (E.) ME. wepen, orig. a 
strong verb, pt. t. weep, wep, Chaucer, C. T. Six-text cd., Group I), 
1 . 588, where only one MS. has wepte (dissyllabic), for which Tyrwhitt 
erroneously prints wept, C. T. 6170. AS. wepan, pt. t. weop; Grein, 
ii. 661 . The lit. sense is to cry aloud, raise an outcry, lament loudly ; 
tt^pan (for *wopian) is regularly formed, with the usual vowel-change, 
from wop, a clamour, outcry, lament, Grein, ii. 732.+OSax. whpian, 
to raise an outcry; wop, sb. ; GotL wopjan, to cry out; 011(1. 
wuofan, to lament, weep, str. vb. ; also wuoffan, weak vb., wunf, 
wuaf, an outcry; led. apa, to shout, cry ; op, a shout, p. All from 
the Teut. base *wop-, appearing in *wi^oz, m. (AS. vfop), an 
outcry, loud lament. % 1 'his AS. whp is quite distinct from 1<:. 
whwtp, in which the initial w is unoriginal, but the h essential. Der. 
weet-er, weep-ing. 

WEET, to know; the same as Wit (1), q. v. 

WEEVIL, a small kind of beetle very destructive to grain. (E.) 
MR wend, wind (with u^^v), spelt wevyl, toyyyl in Prompt. Parv., 
pp. 523, 531. AS. wijel, to translate L. searebius (sic), Voc. 261. 1 .3 ; 
siielt wibit in a very early gloss of the Hth century, where it translates 
L. eanlarus, i. c. cantharis, a beetle ; Voc. 1 J. 28. We even find the 
older form wibha; ‘ Scarabeiis, setern-wibba,* "Voc. 319. 2; when- 
sc<ern means dung. ^-Icel. -y/tllf in comp, iordyjill. a dung-lx:etle ; 
MDu. wevel, ‘a little worme eating come or beanes, or a wevill,’ 
Hexham ; OHG. wihil, MUG. wihel ; G. wiebel. p. The Teut. tyjie 
is*wifftj/o2,in., a beetle ; a dimin. form of Teut. *wf1ijnn-, m., hence 
AS. wibha. From the 'I'eut. *weT>-nn-, to wc.ave ; from the filaments 
s]>un for the larva-case. See Weave. y. Further allied to 
i.ithu.in. wdhnlas, a chaier, winged insect. 

WEPT, the threads woven into and crossing the warp. ( E. 
ME. we/t, Wyclif, Jvxod. xxxix. 3, earlier version, where the baler 
version has warp. AS. wc//, wr/ta; ‘ Deponile, weft, vel we/ta\* 
Voc. 187. 32; and again ‘Deponile, we/la' in a gloss of the 8tli 
century, id. 17. 6.+lcel. ve/tr; also vip/a, vi/tn. p. The 'I’eut. 
Ij'pcs are *we/tnz, m., *wefton-, m., lit. ‘a thing w'ovcn;’ formed 
with participial suffix -to- from *u'ft>-an-, to weave, whence AS. 
wef-an, to weave; see Woavo and Woof. 

WEIGH, to balance, ponder, to have weight, be heavy. (E.'> 
ME. weghen, wejen, weyen, weien, Chauecr, C. 1 '. 456 (A 454)- 
wrgan, str. vb., pt. t. wofg, to carry, bear; also, intrans., to move; 
Grein, ii. 655. From the sense of ‘ carry ’ we jiass to that of * raise ’ 
or ‘lift,* as when w'e say ‘to iveigh anchor;’ so also Cowper says: 
‘ Weigh the vessel up,’ I.oss of the Royal George, st. 7. I'rom the 
sense of raising or lifting, we jiass to that of weighing.+Du. wegen, 
to weigh ; led. vega, to move, cany, lift, weigh ; Dan. vfi>,to weigh ; 
Swed. vdga, to weigh ; viiga upp, to weigh up, to lift; G. wegen, to 
move, wiegen, to move gently, rock, wiigen, to weigh; OlIG. 
wegan, to move, bear, weigh. Cf. Goth, gawigan, to shake about. 
p. The AS. wegan is a strong verb ; pi. 1. wa!g, jqi. wegen ; so alsu 
IS the led. vega ; pi. t. vil, jip. veginn. All from the Teut. type 
*wegan-, jil. t. *wag, pj). *wi’gnM02, to carry, move, weigh, answering 
to Idg. to carry, as in Ski. vah, L. uehere ; see Vehiole. 

Dor. weigh-t, ME. weght, P. Plowman, B. xiv. 292, also spelt wight, 
Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1385, AS. ge-wiht, (Jen. xxiii. 16, cognate with 
MDu. wickt, gewicht (Ilexham), Du. gewigt, G. geuncht, Swed. vigl ; 
cf. Icel. viett, Dan. vagt. Teut. type *weg-tam, n., which became 
*weh-tom ; and AS. *wekt became wiht by palatal mutation (Sievers) ; 
whence weight-y, spelt wayghty in Palsgrave ; weight-i-ly, -ness. Also 
q . y • ; wa^-on, wain, wey, wight, whit. 

WElR, Wear, a dam in a river. (E.) ME. wer; dat. were, 
Chaucer, Parlamcnt of Foules, 138. AS. wer, a weir, dam, AillfrctI, 
tr. of Gregory’s Past. Care, c. 38, cd. Sweet, p. 278, 1 . l6 ; the jip. 
gewered, dammed up, occurs in the line above. 'I'he lit. sense is 
‘ defence,’ hence a fence, dam ; closely allied to AS. werian, to defend, 
protect, also (as above) to dam up, Grein, ii. 662.4- led. v6rr, a 
fenced in landing-place, ver, a fishing-station ; G. welkr, a defence ; 
cf. wekren, to defend, also to check, constrain, control ; muhl-wehr, 
a mill-dam ; MDu. weer, ‘a palissadn, or a rampard,* Hexham. Cf. 
also Goth, watjan, to defend, Icel. verja ; allied to Skt. vr, to cover, 
vdraya, to stop, hinder, keep off, vartra-, a dam, embankment 
(Mncdoncll) ; Gk, ep-vff$at, to ward off. From the ^WER, !•» 
protect. 

WED^, fate, destiny. (E,) As an adj. in Shak. Mach. i. 3. 33 : 
i. 5. 8; ii. i. 20; iii. 4. 133; iv. i. 136, where it means ‘subservient 
to destiny.’ But it is properly a sb. ME. vtirde, wyrde; ‘And out 
of wo into wele jonre wyrdes shul chaunge * and out of woe into weal 
your destinies shall change ; P. Plowman, C. xiii. 209. AS. wyrd, 
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also wird, fate, destiny, also one of the ‘Nonis’ or P'ates, an ex- 
tremely common word in poetry, Giein, ii. 760. Tent, type f. 

Fi^rmed, by vowel-change from wto y, from Teut. *u*«rd- (with *wuro- 
by Verner’s I-aw), weak grade of Teut. *u»«r/A<i«->AS. 
weor^aUf to be, become, take place, happen, come to pass ; see 
Worth (2). The lit. sense is ‘that which happens,’ or ‘that 
which comes to pass ; ’ hence fate, destiny. +Icel. wrflr, fate, one of 
the three Norns or Fates; cf. urO-, stem of pt. t. pi. of verOa, to 

become ; O.Sax. WMrfl, fate; OH(i. war/. (^WF.RT.) 

WELCOME, received g’ndly, causing gladness by coming. 
(.Scand.) Now used as an adj., and derived from well, adv., and 
the pp. come of the verb to eome\ and hence of Scand. origin.— Icel. 
velkoMhin, welcome; cf. Dan. velltommeii, HvfcA. valkommeit. ^lcc\. 
vel, well ; and iomitin, pp. of koma, to come. Hence also the AF. 
verb welcomer, to welcome (Godcfroy). p. Substituted for AS. 
wilcuma, masc. sb., one who cornea so as to please another, Grein, ii. 
705. -AS. wil; prefix, allied to leiV/o, will, pleasure; and cuma,a. 
comer, one who comes, formed, with suflix -a of the agent, from 
ettman, to come; Grein, ii. 70G; i. 169. See Will and Come. 
Hence AS. wilcumian, to welcome. 

‘V^LD (1), to Ijcat metal together. (Scand.) The final d is 
excrescent, like d after I in alder, a tree, elder, a tree, and Shake- 
siie.arc*s alder-liefe-t for aller-liefesi, a Hen. VI, i. l. 28. It is only 
a parlicnl.nr use of the word well, verb, to spring up as a fountain, 
lit. to boil up. It meant (1) to boil, (a) to heat to a high degree, 
(3) to beat heated iron. We find this particular use in Wyclif, 
Isaiah, ii. 4; where the earlier version has ‘thei shul heie togidcre 
their swerdes into shares,’ the later version has ‘ thei schulen welle > 
togidcre her swerdes in-lo scharris.’ See further under Well (2). 
The word is apparently Scand., not K. ; for (1) the Swed. valla (lit. 
to well) is only used in the sense ‘ to weld,’ as in valla jam, to weld 
iron (Widegren) ; the sense ‘ to well * appeal ing in the comp, uppvdlla, 
to boil up ; (a) Sweden exports large quantities of inin and steel. 
Cf. Dan. vailde (with excrescent d), to well up; I’omeran. wellen, to 
weld iron ; prov. E. well, to weld. In Iccl.and Norw.,a distinction 
is in.nde between vella, intr., to well, ]it. t. vail (str. vb.), and vella, tr., 
to cause to boil (wk. vb.) ; the Swed. viilla, to weld, answers to 
the latter. * The process of welding iron is named, in many 
languages, from the word for boiling; cf. Illyrian variti, to boil, 
weld iron, Lettish wdrit, to boil, simuirii, to weld,* &c. ; Wedg- 
wood. 

WELD (2), dyer’s weed; Reseda luteola. (E.) ME. welde; 
‘Madyr, welde, or wood ’ — madder, weld, or woad ; Chaucer, VlCtas 
I’rima, 1 . 17. * Welde, or wulJe;' Prompt, Parv. pp. 520, 532. 
According to Cockayne, A. .S. ],eechdoms, iii. 349, it is siteit wofe/e 
in M.S. Harl. 3388. In Lowland Scotch, it is wald; see Jamieson. 
It appears to be an E. word. Cognate with Low G. wolde, weld 
(Liihbcn), Du. wotrw, MDu. wuuwe (for ^u-o/dr) ; also G. wau, Sw'cd. 
iMn. van (from Du.). We .nlso find Span, gimlda, F. gaude (of 
Teut. origin). Prob. allied to A.S. weald, a wood, as if * belonging 
to the wood or wold ; ’ see Wold. Cf. OSax. sin-weldi, a great 
wood. % Quite distinct from Wood. 

WELFARE, prosjicrity. (E.) Lit. a state of faring or going on 
well. ME. welfare, Chaucer, C. T. 11150 (F 838) ; compounded of 
wel, adv. well, and /ore — AS. fnru, sb., lit. a journey, from faran, 
to fare, go. Sec Well (i) and Fare. Cf. Icel. velfertl,a. well- 
doing. 

WELKIE, the sky, the region of clouds. (E.) In Shak. Merry 
Wives, i. 3. 101, &c. MF.. welkin, as printed in Tyrwhitt’s edition 
of C'liauccr, C. T. 9000, where the MSS. have welhie, welken, welkine, 
wo/Iyw, Six-text, (iroup E, 1124. In P. Plowman, B. xvii. 160, we 
have welkue, widhie,fe welkene, welken in the various M.S.S. It thus 
apjiears that welkne is a mutated form of wolkne, which is an older 
s])elling ; in lAyamon, 4574 > 23947, we have wolkne, wolene, weolcene, 
]irob. a pi. form, and signifying ‘ the clouds.’ AS. wolenu, clouds, 
pi. of wolcen, a cloud, Grein, ii, 731.4* OSax. wolkan, a cloud. Du. 
walk. Low G. wjdke; G. wolke, OlIG. wolka, f., wolkan, n., a cloud. 
Teut. base *wHlk{e)no-. fi. Some have connected it with AS. 
gewealc, a rolling about, as in fda gewealc, the rolling of the waves, 
Grein, i. 477 ; from wealcan, to roll, walk ; see Walk. There is no 
proof of this ; if it were true, wolcen would mean ‘ that which rolls 
about;’ cf. AS. wealca, a wave, billow. y. Or else connected 
withOHG. moist, damp ; Russ, vlaga, moisture ; Lith. wilg-yti, 
to wet, moisten ; from an Idg. ^WELG. 

WEL L (i), in a good state, excellently. (K) ME. wel, Chaucer, 
C. T. 106 ; tveel, 4728 (B 308), AS. wel, Grein, ii. 656; also spelt 
u«f/.+Du. wel; Icel. vel; Dan. vrZ; Swed. vid; Goth. taai/a.^G. 
wohl,wot; OWG. wela, wola. fi. The Goth, waila answers to a 
Teut. type *wela. The orig. sense is ‘ agreeably,’ or suitably to one’s 
will or wish; from the Idg. ^^WEI., to wish ; cf. L. uol-o, I wish, 
uelde, to wish, Rnss. volda, sb., will, W. gwell, better, Skt. vara-. 


better, vara-, a wish, praii varani, according to a wish ; see Will. 
Der. well-behaved, Aferry Wives, ii. 1. 59; -beloved, Jul. Cses. iii. 2. 
180 ; -born, -bred, -disposed; -favoured. Two Gent. ii. 1. 54 ! -meaning, 
Rich. II, ii. 1. 128; -meant, 3 Hen. VI, iii. 3. 67 ; -nigh; -spoken, 
Rich. Ill, i. I. 29 : -won, Merch. Ven. i. 3. .<;i : anil numerous other 
c ompou nds. And see wel-come, wel-fare ; also weal, weal-ih. 

Well (a), a spring, fountain of water. (E.) ME. welle (dis- 
syllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 5689 (D 107). AS. wella, also well, 
Grein, ii. 657; also spelt wylla, wylle, wyll, id. 756. Teut. type 
*walljon-, m. ; allied to AS. weallan (strung verb, pt. t. weoll, i^p. 
weallen), to well up, boil, id. 672 ; the mod. E. verb to well being 
derived, not from tliis strong verb, but from the sb. ; so that the pL t. 
in mod. E. is fve//rd. 4 Icel. veil, ebullition ; from vella, to well, boil, 
pt. t. vail, pp. ollinn (strong verb) ; whence also vella, weak verb, to 
make to Ixiil ; Du. wel, a spring ; Dan. vwld (for vcell), a soring ; G. 
welle, a wave, surge; cf. wallen, to undulate, boil, bubble up, of 
which the OHG. pt. t. was wial. fi. All from the Teut. *wallan-, 
str. vb., to boil up, undulate ; from the Idg. ^WEL, to turn round, 
roll, as in Skt. val, to move to and fro, Russ, valiaie^ to roll. See 
further under Helix. From the weak grade we have Goth, wtdan, 
to boil; cf. also AS. wielm, wylm, a boiling, and Skt. tir/ni-, a wave. 
Dor. well, verb, ME. wellen, verb, in P. Plowm.'in, B. xix. 375, from 
A.S. wellan, wyllan ; we find ‘Ferueo, ic welle' A'illric’s Grammar, ed. 
Zupitza, ]). 156, 1 . 14, in the Royal MS. (sec the footnote), though 
most MSS. have ic wealle. Der. wellspring, ME. wellespring. Genesis 
and Exodus, 1 . 1243. And sec weld (i). 

WRT.T.A WAV, an exclamation of great sorrow. (E.) In Spenser, 
I*'. Q. ii. 8. 46. Mli. weilawey, Chaucer, C. T. 13048 (IJ 1 308) ; the 
MSS. have weylawry, weilaweie, and (corruptly) well awaye, wele 
away, showing that some scribes mistook it to mean ‘ weal [isj away,’ 
i.e. prosjicrity is overt ‘ Weilawei, and wo/ou/o ' — alas ! and alas! 
Ancren Riwle, ]>. 88, 1 . 7 ; weilawei, id. p. 274, 1 . 2. ‘ Wo is ns pat 

we weren born! Weilawei I' Havelok, 462; cf. 1 . 570. Written 
wteila wwi, Lay.amon, 8031 ; wala wa, 7971 ; nlso wela, wo la (without 
weiotwa following), 345G. It stands for wei la wei or wd la wd 
(«»o lo wo), AS. wn id wd, written wdld wd, alas ! lit, ‘ woe ! lo I 
woe ! ’ iElired, tr. of Boethius, c. xxxix. § i (b. iv. met. 4) ; wei Id 
wei, id., c. xxxv. § 6 (b. iii. met. 1 2) ; we also find wdld, Mark, xv. 
29, and simply wa, Mark, .xiv. 21. — A.S. wd, woe; Id, lo; wd, woe. 
.S«*e Woo and Lo. The expn'Shion was early misunderstood ; 
and was even turned into wella-day. Merry Wives, iii. 3. 106 ; in 
which unmeaning expression, though intenderl as an exclamation of 
sorrow, we seem to have well in ]>lncc of wo, and day introduced 
without any sense; ])erhaps alas I the day also owed its existence 
to this unmeaning corruption. 

WELSH, ]jertaining lo Wales. (E.) Welsh properly means 
‘foreign.’ ME. walsh, P. Plowman, B. v. 324 ; Walsh is still in use 
as a projicr name. AS. weelise, xvelisc ; ‘ pa welisce menn ’ the 
foreigners, i. c. Normans, A. S. Chron. an. 1048 ; sec Earle’s edition, 
p. 178, 1. 15; ‘pa waslisce men,’ ibid. 1. 24; and see the note. 
Formed, with suffix -isc (>E. -ish) and vowel-change, from AS. 
wealh, a foreigner; orig. a Cell. (P'rom the pi. Wealas we have 
mod. E. Wales, now the name of a country.) The Teut. form 
*Walh- answers to L. Volc-,\.c. ‘one of the tribe of Ko/r«e,' who 
occupied Southern Gaul. See Walnut. Dor. Welsh-rabhit, a 
Wel^ dainty, i. e. not a rabbit, but toasted cheese ; this is a mild joke, 
just as a Norfolk-capm is not a capon at all, but a red-herring 
(Halliwell). There is no authority for the assertion that rabbit is a 
corrmition of rare bit ; which renders H e/sA pointless. 

WELT, a narrow slrij) of leather round a shoe. (E.) The old 
sense seems to be hem or bonier. Colgrave explains F. orlet by ‘ a 
little hemme, selvidge, welt, border;’ and the verb orler by ‘to, 
hemme, selvidge, border, welt the edges or sides of.* * Take care of 
the skirts, fringes, and welts of their garments,’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
b. vii. c. 5r. ‘ Welt of a gannent, ourelet [P’. orlet] ; Welte of a shoe, 

oureleure;* Palsgrave. ME, welte. 'Welle of a seboo, Incucium, 
vel iutercucium ; ’ Prumjit. Parv. *Hec pedana, Anglice wampay 
[a vamp]; Hoc intercucium, Anglice weltte;' Voc. 664. 34, 3.5. 
Palsgrave also has the verb ; ‘ I welte, as a garment ia,je ourle : This 
kyrtcll is well welted, ce corset icy est lien ourli.' Lowl. Sc. want, 
ME. walte, a welt, walte. to welt; Cathol. Anglicum. The pi. 
waliys occurs as a gloss to intercucia, in John de Garlande ; Wright’s 
Vocab. i. 135. Lit. ‘a hem,’ or ‘strip turned over;’ cf. Norw. 
valt, a card turned up as a trump ; allied to AS. wyltan, gewtel/an, 
to roll, Icel. velta, to roll over; see Welter and Wale. We 
also find W.gwald, a hem, welt, gwaltes, the well of a shoe; gtvaldu, 
to welt, hero; Gael. 60//, a welt of a shoe, a border; Irish halt, 
a welt, border ; all (apparently) borrowed from E. Der. welt, verb. 

WELTEB, to wallow, roll about. (Scand.) Surrey has ‘ wal- 
tring tongs,’ i. e. rolling or lolling tongues of snakes, tr. of Virgil’s 
iEneid, bk. ii. 1 . 266. ‘ I waiter, I tumble, je me voystre ; llye 
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you, your liorne is walicringa yonder, hasUz vous, vostre chiual se 
tioystre la ; ’ Palsgrave. ‘ 1 tveller, Je verse ; Thou welterest in the 
myer, as thou were a sowc; ’ Palsgrave. M£. weltren^ to wallow; 
Cursor Mundi, 4503 ; prob. of Scand. origin ; cf. Swed. valtra^ to 
roll, to wallow. Walter and welter are frequentative forms, with 
the usual suflix -rr, from ME. walten, to roll over, overturn, hence 
to totter, fall, throw, rouse, rush, &c. ; Destruction of 'I'roy, 1956, 
3810, 4637, 4633, 4891, pt. t. welt, id. 4418, 4891, &c. This ME. 
walten is from the AS. *weaUnn, waltan, a strong verb, of which 
the pp. gewcelten (for gewealten) occurs in the Lindisfame MS., in 
the ONorthumb. translation of Matt. xvii. 14, where eneum 
gewalteno occurs as a gloss on genihus prouolutis\ hence the 
secondary verb wyltan, to roll round, Clrcin, ii. 757, also the adj. 
unwealt, steady, lit. ‘ not tottering,’ A. S. Cliron. an. 897, ed. Earle, 
p. 95, 1. 14, and the note. Cf. Low (J. welterti,waltern, to roll over; 
Iccl. veltnsk, to rotate, to roll over, as a horse docs, from velta, pt. t. 
vail, to roll ; Dan. valte, to roll, overturn ; Swed. viiltra, to roll, 
wallow, welter, frequentative of viilta, to roll; C. vuilzen, to roll, 
wallow, welter, from walzen, to roll ; Doth, m-tval/jan, to subvert. 
See Waltz, Wallow. J'rom Idg. base *wel-d-, extended from 
-^WEL, to turn ; see Well (3). 

WEN", a fleshy tumour. (E.) ME. wenne\ ‘VVenne, veruca, 
gibbus,’ Prompt. 1‘arv. AS. wenn ; acc. pi. weanas, A. S. Leechdoms, 
iii. 12, 1. 23; nom. ])1. warnnas, id. 46, 1. 21.*^ Du. wen; Low G. 
wem ; ween-hulen [wcn*boils'] ; prov. G. wenne, wehtic, wahne, cited 
by E. Muller; Dan. dial, van, a wen, wart. fi. The orig. sense 
was prob. ‘ pain,* or ])ainful swelling ; Tout, type *wanjoz, m. 
Prob. from *wann, 2nd grade of the Tcut. str. vb. seen in Goth. 
winnan, to suffer, as in agltJns witinan^ to suffer afflictions, i Tim. 
v. 10; cf. wunns, affliction, suffering, 2 Tim. iii. 11. So also Iccl. 
vinna, though cognate with 1C. win, means not only to work, labour, 
toil, but also to suffer, and viana a is to do bodily harm to another. 
See Win. 

WENCH, a young girl, vulgar woman. (E.) Common in prov. 
E. without any depreciatory intention ; as, ‘ a fine young wench* 

‘ Temperance was a delicate wench* Temp. ii. i. 43. ME. wenche, 
Chaucer, C. T. 3354 ; P. Plowman, 13. v. 364. Wc also find the 
form wenchel, Ancren Kiwlc, p. 334, note k. p. It is to be ])ar> 
ticularly noted that wenchel is the earlier form ; Stratmann gives no 
references for earlier than Will, of Palerne, 1. 1901, Wyclif, 

Matt. ix. 24, and Poems and Lives of the Saints, ed. Furnivall, 
xvi. 98, where, however, the fonn printed is wenclen. Hut wenchel 
(spelt wennchelt) occurs in the Ormulum, 3356, where it is used of a 
male infant, viz. in the account of the annunciation of (Christ’s birth 
to the shepherds, 'I'he orig, sense was simply * infant,’ without 
respect <if sex, but, as the word also implies ‘ weak’ or ‘ tender,’ it was 
naturally soon restricted to the weaker sex. The M E. wenche resulted 
from wenchel by loss of/, which was doubtless thought to be a dimin. 
sufflx ; yet in this particular instance, it is not so. The sb. wenchel, 
an infant, is closely allied to the ME. adj. wanhel, tottery, unsteady, 
Keliquio; Antiqniic, i. 221. A.S. wencel, a child, a daughter (Toller) ; 
jd. winclo, children (of either sex), Exud. xxi. 4. Allied to wencel, 
wencele, weak, Grein, ii. 659 ; wancul, wuncnl, unstable, Aillfred.tr. of 
lioethius, c. vii. $ 2 (b. ii. pr. i). y. The lit. sense <»f wancol is 
* tottery,’ whence the senses unstable, vreak, infantine, easily followed. 
Formed, with AS. suffix -0/, from I’eut base *wank-, to bend sideways, 
nod, toiler, as in G. wanken, to totter, reel, stagger, waddle, flinch, 
shrink; cf. MUG. wenJeen (causal form), to render unstcady.^-MTlG. 
wanhel, OHG. wanehal, unstable ; mod. G. (provincial) wanhel, 

‘ tottering, unste.ady,’ Fliigcl. The base *waHk- is the 2nd grade of 
Teut. * wenhan- ; see further under Wink. 

WEND, to go, take one’s way. (E.) Now little used, except in I 
the pi. t. went, which is used in place of the pt. t. of go. When used, 
it is gen. in the phr. ‘ to wend one's way ; ’ but Shak. twice has 
simply wend, Com. of Errors,!. 1. 158, Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 2, 372. 
ME. wenden, Chaucer, C. T. 16. AS. wendan, (l) trans. to turn; 
(2) intrans. to turn oneself, ptoceed, go; common in both senses, 
Grein, ii. 659. The pt. t. was wemie, which became wetite in ME., and 
is now went. The lit. sense was otig. * to make to wind,’ and it is 
the causal of wind; formed, by vowel -change of a to f, from Teut, 
*wand, 2nd grade of *wendnn-, windan-, to wind.^Du. wenden, to 
turn, to tack, causal olwinden; led. venda, to wend, turn, change, 
causal of vinda; l)an. veni/r, cans, olvinde; Swed. vdnda, caus. of 
vinda ; Goth, wandjan, caus. of windan ; G. wenden, caus. of winden. 
See Wind (2). 

WEBE, pi. of was ; also as snbj. slug, and pi. See Was. 
WEBGIIiD. in AS. law, a fine paid for manslaughter or crime I 
against the person. (E.) See lUoimt’s Nomolexicon. AS. wergild, 
the price set upon a man according to his rank ('J'oller).-AS. wer, 
a man ; and gild, a payment, from giUlan, gieldan, to pay. See 
Werwolf and Yield. 


WEBWOLF, a man-wolf. (£.) On the subject of werwolves, 
i. e. men supposed to be metamorohosed into wolves, see pief. to 
William of Palerne, otherwise called William and the Werwolf, 
p. xxvi ; where the etymology is discussed. Cf. Gk. KvkA»$puvos, i. c. 
wolf-man. ME. werwolf, Will, of I’nleme, 80, &c. AS. were-wulf, 
a werwolf; as an epithet of the devil (meaning fierce dcspoiler). 
Laws of Cnut, ( 26, in Thorpe, Ancient Laws, i. 374. Usually 
explained as from AS. wer, a man ; and widf, a wolf.+G. wahrwdf, 
a werwolf; MITG. werwedf; as if from MUG. wer, a man, and wo//, 
a wolf, lliis was Latinised as gartdphus or gerulphus, whence OF. 
garoul (Bnrguy), mod. F. loup-garou, i. e. wolf-man-wolf, the word 
Imtp ])cing prefixed because the sense of the final -om had been lost. 
For the latter syllable, see Wolf. For the AS. wer, see Virile. 
B. Kluge thinks this is uncertain ; for the AS. prefix were^ (answering 
to OIIG. weri- in Weri-wclf, a man’s name) suggests connexion with 
AS. weri-an, to wear clothes; cf. Icel. ulf-hamr, lit. * wolf-skin,’ 
applied to the skin of a werwolf. But it is easy to reply that the 
A.S. wergild (certainly derived from AS. wer, a man) is also spelt 
weregild ; the OHG. forms being weragilt, werigelt. Hence the 
usual explanation ’man-wolf’ may certainly be accepted. See 
Wergild. Cf. O. Low G. weregild (Gallee). 

WEST^ the quarter where the sun sets. (E.) ME. west, P. Plow- 
man, B. xviii. 1 13. AS. west, Grein, ii. 667, where it occurs as an 
adv., with the sense ’ westward ; ’ wc also find westan, adv., from the 
west, id. 668 ; west-dwl, the west part, west-ende, the west end, wesl- 
mesi, most in the west -f- Du. west, adj. and adv.; Icel. vestr, sb., 
the west; Dan. and Swed. vest, sb. ; G. west (whence F. ouest) 
All from Teut. base *wes~t-, west. Prob. allied to Gk. ia-nepos, 
L. ues-per, evening. See Vosper. Der. west-ward, AS. weste-weard, 
adj., i%.lfrcd, tr. of Boethius, c. xvi. § 4 (b. ii. met. 6) • west-era ; 
west-er-ly (short for west-em-ly). 

WET, very moist, rainy. (E.) ME. wet (with long e), spelt weet 
in The Castle of Love, 1. 1433 (Stratmann) ; whence pi. wete (dis- 
syllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 1282 (A 1280), riming with grete.vl. of 
gri/, great. A.S. Grein, ii. 651. +Icel. wT/r ; Dan.urrat/; Swed. 
vat ; Nl' rics. weet. p. All from Tcut. type *wa^/oz, wet ; from the 
same root as E. water. From Tent.*wi^/-, 3rd grade of *wet, Idg. 
-^WED, to wet, or spring up (as water). See water. Der. wet, 
verb, AS. weetan (Grein); wet, sb., AS. weeta (Grein); wett-ish, 
wet-ness; «/(?/-s/io</, P. Plowman, 13. xiv. 161. From the same root 
are ott-er, und-ul-ate, hyd-ra, hyd-raul-ic, hyd-ro-gen, &c. 
WETHEB,a castrated ram. (K) ME. wether, (.’haucer, C. T. 
3249. AS. wtber, Ps. xxviii, 1, ed. Spelman (marginal reading).^ 
(.).Sax. wethar, wiihar • Klcinerc Altniedcrdeutschc Denkmiiler, ed. 
Ileync, p. J86; Icel. rrflr; J)an. vader, veedder; Swed. vni/wr ; G. 
widder, OHG. widar; Goth, withrus, a lamb, John, i, 29. p. All 
from Teut type *wethriiz, m. The orig. sense was doubtless ‘a 
yearling,’ as Uie word corresponds veiy closely to J,. uitulus, a calf, 
Skt. vatsa-, a calf, allied to Skt. vatsara-, Gk. cror, a year. Sec 
Veterinary and Veal. ^ Wc may note the distinction between 
weather and wether by observing that the former is wea-ther (with Idg. 
suffix -tro-), whilst the latter is weih-er (with suffix -ro-), the ih 
answering to the t in uil-idus, 

WEY, a heavy M’cighl. (E.) I'he weight varies considerably, 
from 2 cwl. to 3 cwt. ME. weye, P. Plowman, B. v. 93. The lit 
sense is merely ‘ weight.’ AS. wf^ge ; ‘ Pondus, hyrden odOe wxge* 
i. e. burden or weight ; .riilfrie’s (Grammar, ed. Zupitza, p. 58, 1. 1 7. 
Allied to AS. wd'g-, stem of id. of pt. 1. of wegan, to bear, carry, 
weigh ; so that the sb. is from Teut. *w«g-, 3rd grade of*wegaH-, to 
carry. See Weigh. 


WH 

WH. This is distinct from w, just as th is from t. The mod E. 
wh is represented by hw in AS., and by hv in Icelandic ; it answers 
to I* 7//, Gk. n, T, K\ Idg. kw. 

WHACK, to beat (E.) See Thwaok, which is supposed to be 
the same word. But it is rather a variant, i. e. a similarly sounding 
imitative word. Cf. EFries. and Westphalian waclt-eln, to beat, to 
cu^el ; prov. G. (Thiiringen) wackeln, walken, to beat (Hertel). 

WHAIiE, the largest of sea-animals. (E.) ME. whal, Chaucer, 
C. T. 7513 (D 1930); qual, Havelok, 753. AS. hweel, Voc. 94. i.**- 
+Du. walvisch, i.e. whale-fish; Icel. hva/r; Dan. and Swed. hval; 
G. wal, walljisck, p. The Teut. type is *hwcdoz, m. The name 
was orig. applied to any large fish, including the walrus, grampu.s, 
por{x}ise, See, Thus A£lfric explains kwal by * balena, vel cete, vel 
pisUix.’ Cf. G. wels, a catfish ; OPruss. kalis, a catfish. Perhaps 
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it meant * roller,’ from the rolling of porpoises ; cf. Icel. Am/, a 
wheel, OPruss. helan, a wheel ; Gk. vcAwp, a monster, voAos, a pivot ; 
see Pole (a), and Wheel. ^ WhaltmA. 6a/«itahave nothing 
in common bat the letter /, and cannot be compared. Der. 
wAa/«-&0ff«, formerly whales Spenser, P*. Q. iii. i. 15, where the 

reference is to the ivory of the walrus’ tusk, ME. whales &o», I^Ayamun, 
2.^63 ; whal-ingf whal-rr. Also wed-rus, q. v. 

WHAP, to beat, flutter. (E.) Sometimes spelt whop ; and wap. 
Ilalliwcll has wap, * to beat ; to flutter, to beat the wings, to move 
in any violent manner ; ’ alsowappeng {(or whopping), * quaking, used 
by l^tmon, 1582.* *A whapp* a blow ; York Plays, xxxii. 199. 
‘The waters wappe* i.c. lap; Malory, Morte Arthur, bk. xxi. c. 5. 
A variant of quap ; an imitative word. Cf. M E. quappen, to jKilpitatc, 
Chaucer, Troil. iii. f 7, legend of Good Women, 865 ; Wyclif, Tobit, 
vi. 4, earlier version. P'rom a base *kwap, to throb ; see Quaver. 
Allied to Low G. quabbeln, to palpitate, with which cf. E. wabble. 
Note also W. chwap, a sudden stroke, chwapio, to strike, to slap ; 
EEries. wappen, to swing, to rock ; wip-wap, a swing. Der. wabb-le. 
And see whip. 

WHARF ( i), a place on the shore for lading and unlading goods. 
(E.) Spelt watj^ in Eabyan’s Chron. an. 1543, where we read tlmt 
* the maior wente to the woode-warfes, and solcle to the poore people 
billet and faggot,’ because of the severe frost. Palsgrave has wharfe. 
ME. Wharfe, in Liber Custumarum, p. 447 (1343); cf. pp. 6a, 130. 
Jilonut, ed. 1694, explains wharf as meaning, not only a landing- 
place, but also * a working-place for shipwrights ; ’ sec below. A.S. 
hwerf, a dam or bank to keep out water ; * Jia gyrnde he Jnct he 
iiiusle macian foran |jen Mildryfe seker ainne hwerf wifl Jion wodan 
to wcri.inne,’ which Thorpe translates by ‘ then desired he that he 
might make a wharf over against Mildred’s field as a jirotection 
against the ford, where ‘ ford ’ is a conjectural translation of wodan ; 
Diplomatarium N.w Anglo-.Saxoiiici (A. D. 1038), p.384 ; and again, 
‘bat land and Cane wear/ Carto the land and the wharf thereto; 
id. (an. 1042), p. 361. The orig. sense seems to have been a bank 
of earth, used at first as a dam against a flood ; the present use is 
prob. of Dutch or Sc.'ind. origin. The lit. sense is *a turning,* 
whence it came to mean a dam, from its turning the course of water ; 
the allied AS. hwearf not only means ‘a returning,’ but also * a change,’ 
and even ‘ a space or distance,’ as in the ONorthumh. tr. of Lnke,xxiv. 
13 ; also * a crowd,’ Grein, ii. 1 18 ; of. hwearf an, to turn about. A 
good example is seen in the comp. nirre-Awru)/, the sea-shorc, Grein, 
ii. 233. It corresponds, as to form, with AS. hwenrf, pt. of hweorfan, 
to turn, turn about, Grein, ii. 1 i9.+r)u. werf, a wharf, yard ; also a 
turn, time; Hexham li.as werf, ‘a wharfe, or a working-place for 
shipwrights or otherwise;* Icel. hvarf, a turning away, also, a 
shelter ; cf. hwarf, pt. t. of hverfa, to turn ; Dan. varft, a wharf, a 
dock-yard ; Swed. a shipbuilder’s yard ; MSwed. hwarf, skeps- 
hwarf (ship’s wharf), the same (Ihrc). The MSwed. hwarf also 
meant a turn or time, order, stratum, or layer; Hire, i. 945 ; from 
hwrrfwa, to turn, return. B. It thus aiqiears that, even in AS., 
this difficult word, witli a great range of senses, meant not only a 
turning, reversion, but also turning-iilacc, dam, shore, space, dis- 
tance. Cf. prov. E. wharf stead, a ford in a river (Halliwell). In 
SwccRsh and Dutch it had a narrower sense, that of ‘ shiji-buildcr’s 
yard,’ so called from its being situate on a shore. And from this 
sense to that of ‘landing-place ’ the stcji is not a long one. O. The 
AS. strong vcrli hweorfan, answering to Goth, hwairban, to tuni 
oneself about (hence to walk), and to Icel. hvtrfa, answers to a Teut. 
type *hwerfan~, pt. t. *hwarf, to turn, turn about. Cf. Gk. icupv-uv, 
the wrist (from its turning). % Not allied to G. werfen, to throw, 
which is allied to E. warp. Der. wharf-age, Hakluyt’s Voyages, 
i. 135; wharf-ing-er, which occurs (according to Blount, ed. 1674) 
anno 7 Edw. VI, cap. 7, a corruption of wharfager, just as messenger 
is of messager. 

WHARF (2), the bank of a river. (E.) In Shak. Hamlet, i. 5. 
33; Antony, ii. 2. 218. The occnrrjucc of mere-hwearf, the sea- 
shore (for which see Grein, ii. 233), justifies Shakespeare’s spelling, 
and shows that the present word is only a peculiar sense of Wharf 
(t)» q. V. Hence perhimsthe river-name Wharfe. 

WHAT, neuter of Who, q. v. (E.) We find the form whatsom- 
euer in Dictes and Sayings, pr. by Caxlon, fol. 18, back, 1 . 2, Dor. 
what-ever, whai^so~ever; what-not, a piece of furniture for holding 
anything, whence the name. 

^ WHAITP, the curlew. (K.) Prov. E. whaup ; I.owI. Sc., quhaip, 
I” *.'* 5 * (Jam.). Prob. the same as AS. huilpa (for hwilpa) in The 
Sea-farer, 1 . 2 j . Of imitative origin. 

WHXiAli (f), a pimple. (E.) Not to be confused with weal, 
^ther spelling of wale, the mark caused by a stripe ; for which see 
Wale. A wheal is a swelling, pimple, caused by ill-health. It 
occurs frequently in Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxii. c. 25, where is 
mention of ‘pushes, %oheah, and Wains,’ .and of * inislics and angry 


wheales,* See. ; a push being a pustule, still in use in Cambs. ME. 
whele ; ‘ Whele, whelle, wheel, or whelhe, qwelhe, soorc, Pustnla ; * 
Prompt. Parv. Cf. pi. whelkes. Chancer, C. T. 634 (A 633). AS. 
hw^e, a wheal ; an unauthorised wonl, due to Somner. [Ettmuller 
cites AS. hweal, with a reference to yElfric’s Glossary ; but Wright 
prints it fweat ; * Lutium, Wriglii’s Voc. i. 46, 1 . 7 ; and the 

word is ver;y doubtful.] There is also a verb hwelian, to turn to pus 
or matter (Toller), also to pine away, as in sect, 15 of the Liber 
Scintillarum : ‘ Unde bonus proficit, inde inuidus contahescitf glossed 
by ‘ panon J>e sc goda framaiS, )>anun se andiga hwelaSf The pji. is 
gehweled, inflamed. Cf. W . chwiler, a maggot, wheal, pimple. 'The 
ME. whelke, a pimple, is clearly a dimin. form ; hence whelk. Hen, V, 
iii. 6. 108. 

WHEAIi (2), a mine. (C.) Still common in Cornwall. — Com. 
hwel, a work, a mine ; also written wheal, whel, wheyl ; Williams, 
Com. Diet. Williams compares it with W. chwyl, a turn, a course, 
a while, ehwylo, to turn, revolve, run a course, bustle ; cf. also W. 
ehwel, a course, turn. Stokes-Fick, j). 324. 

WHEAT, the name of a grain used for making broad. (E.) ME. 
wheie, Chaucer, C. T. 3986 (A 3988). AS. hw^te; Grein, ii. 117.+ 
Du. weHe,weit; Icel. hveiti; Dan. hvede; Swed. Avr/e; G.weizen; 
(ioth. hwaiteis. (The Lithuan. kwetys, wheal, is borrowed from 
Teutonic.) p. All from a Tcut. type *hwaitjo~, wlicat ; from *hwait, 
2nd gra de of *hweii-\ so named from the whiteness of the meal. 
See White. 3 >er. wheat-en, AS. hwxten, John, xii. 24 ; wheat-flyi 
buck-wheat. 

WHEAT-EAR, the name of a small bird, (E.) In Phillips ; 
formerly wAfo/wrs (with final s), in T. Fuller, Worthies of England, 
ii. 382 (see Palmer, l''olk-ICtymology) ; as to which Smollett says ; 

* this is a pleasant corruption of while-a — e, the translation of their 
French name cul blanc, . . for they are actually white towards the 
tail;* Travels, letter iii. Swainson, in his Bird-names (E. 1 ). S.), 
gives the name white ass [ ■* teAt/c-anie] ns in use in ('ornwall, and 
white-rump in Norfolk; while Cotgrave has: *Cul hlane, the bird 
called a whittailc,’ i. e. white tail. Hence the etymology is from 
white and arse. Cf, Du. wit-staart, ‘a whitc>taJl, white-ear;* 
Calisch; Ml )ait. Avi</.5//d>r/ (Kalkar). 

WHEEDLE, to cajole, flatter. (E. ?) In Butler, ITudibras, 
pt. iii. c. 1, 1 . 760. In Drydcn, Kind Keeper, Act i. sc. I, wc find ; 

‘ 1 must wheedle her.* Blount, ed. 1674, notes it as a new word, 
saying ; * Wheadle in the British tongue signifies a story, whence 
jirobably our late word of fancy, and signifies to draw one in by fair 
wonis or subtil insinuation,’ &c. He is referring to W, ehwedl, a 
saying, sentence, fable, story, tale, chwedla, to gossip, ehwedlu, to 
tell a fable; but this is not a satisfactory explanation, nor does it 
account for the long e. But we should note bis siielling with ea 
(from an open It seems more likely that the word should be 
weadle, and that it was a prov. E. wonl, answering to AS. wildlian, 
to beg. * Me sceama]) Jiait ic wn dlige,* to beg I am ashamed, Luke, 
xvi. 3. The orig. sense of wirdlian was * to be poor ; ’ from wwdl, 
poverty, indigence, w»dla, poor. Cf. ME. w«dle, poor; Ormulum, 
5638. Der. wheedl-er. 

WHEEL, a circular frame turning on an axle. (E.) ME. wheel, 
Wyclif, James, iii. 6. AS. kweol, Grein, ii. 119. Hweol is a short- 
ened form of hweowol, Ps. Ixxxii. 1 2, ed. Spciman ; it is also spelt 
hweogul (Toller), and hweohl, vElfrcd, tr. of Boethius, c. xxxix. $ 7 
(b. iv. pr. 6).+Icel. hjol-, Dan. hiul\ Swed. hjul', M.Swcd. hiughl 
(Ihre). Tcut. tyj^ *hwegwl 6 tH, n., for *hwehwl 6 m, Idg. type *qeql 6 , 
as in Skt. chakra-, Gk. kvkXos, a wheel. The Idg. *qe-qlo- is a 
reduplicated form, from -^QwEL, to drive; whence Gk. irciAos, an 
axis, Russ, koleso, Icel. hvel, a wheel. See Cycle and Foie (2). 

I Brugmanu, i. $ 658. Cf. Calash. Der. wheel, verb; wheel-er; 

whel-lmrrow, siielt whelebarowe in Le Bone Florence, 1. 2031, pr. in 
I Kitson’s Met. Romances, iii. 86; wheel-wright (see Wright). 

! WHEEZE, to breathe andibly and with difficulty. (E.) ME. 
whesen, 'rowncley Mysteries, 152 (Stratmanii); rare. AS. hwesan, 
to wheeze, A. S. I.eechdoms, iii. 365 (glossary). [The 3rd pers. pres, 
smg. hwest occurs in the same volume, p. 1 26, 1. 9, according to 
Cockayne ; but perhaps hwhst is here for hwdsteS, from hwdstan, to 
cough, which is a related word, but not quite the same thing.] The 
only snre trace of the verb is in A£lfric’s Homilies, i. 86, where we 
find the strong pt t. Aweosa wheezed (mistranslated by Thorpe, but 
rightly explained by Cockayne). As e is the mutation of d, the 
lent base is *hwds-, whence also AS. hwos-ta, a cough, prov. E. 
boost, a cough, Du. hoest, G. husten. Teut. base *hwos- ^ Idg. *qas-, as 
m Skt. kas, to cough ; 2nd grade of Idg. .^QAS, to cough, as in 
Bish cas-achdaeh, "W . /os, a cough; cf. Lith. kosti, to cough. .Sec 
Pose (3), Brugmann, i. $ 675. Connexion with Icel. hvtesa, to 
hiss, is donbtfuL 

WHjEHiK (1), a mollusc with a spiral shell. (K) The h is 
unoriginal, and due to confnsion with the word below ; the right 



no 


WHELK 


WHIFFLE 


(etymological ) spelling is vielh or willt, Spenser has ‘ whtlhy pearles * 
^shelly jjcarls, pearls in the shell; Virgil’s Gnat, 1 . 105. ME. 
wilh\ spelt wylhe, Promjit. Parv. ; and in Voc. 643. 6. 1 ‘ 1 . welkesy 
Liber Albus, pp. 179, 344, &c. AS. wiloc (8th cent.), Voc. 13. 40; 
also wtohUf welue, id. 361. 32, 181. io.4‘Du. tvulk, also spelt welh^ 
wilk, willok, vntllok (h ranch). Cf. ‘ iiiuolucus, uuUoc,' Corpus Gloss. 
I i 1 5 ; prov. £. ivulk, wullok. Prob. named from its convoluted 
shell ; cL Gk. (for / a volute ; see Helix. And cf. Walk. 
Der. Hence prob. welk-ed^ K. I^ar, iv. 6. 71, spelt wealk'd^ i.e. 
convoluted, in the first folio ; cf. ‘ welked horns,’ in Golding’s Ovid, 
]m 60 b, 107 b, 122 b. 

wHUZilC (2), a small pimple. (E.) The dimin. of Wheal (i), 

q. V. 

WHELM, to overturn, cover over by something that is turned 
over, overwhelm, submerge. (Scand.) ‘Ocean whelm them all;’ 
Merry Wives, ii. 2. 143. ME. whelmen, to turn over; Chaucer, 
Troiliis, i. 139. * Wheltnyn, a vessel, .Snppino,’ Prompt. Parv.; on 

Avhich Way cites Palsgrave : ‘ I whelme an holowe tnyng over an 
other thyng, Je /nets dcssus ; Whelme a platter ujion it, to save it 
from flyes.' He adds; 'in the E. Anglian dialect, to whelm signi- 
fies to turn a tub or other vessel ujiside down, whether to cover any- 
thing with it or not ; see Eorby.’ ‘ Whelm, to turn upside down, 
cover over,’ E. 1 ). 1 ). ; which see. The Lowland Sc. form is quhemte, 
whemmlf, or whommel, to turn upside down ; ovir quhetnlU ■- Ci\A 
overturn, occurs in Pellenden’s Chron., prol. st. 2 (Jamieson). 
Jamieson gives .Sibbald's opinion (which is correct) that the I. owl. 
Sc. whemt^e is due to E. whelm, the letters lieing trans]Mised to m.ake 
the word easier of utterance ; but he afterwards assumes the LowL 
Sc. word as the oliler form, in order to deduce its etymology from 
MSwed. hwimla, to sw.arm ( = (j. wimmeln), wiiich he explains 
wrongly, p. The word presents some difficulty ; but it is obvious that 
whelm and nverwhelm must be closely related to Alii, wheluen {ivhelven) 
and merwheluen (nvenuhelveti), which arc used in almost precisely 
the same sense. Wheluen is also spelt hwelfen\ *He hweljde at pare 
scpulchre-durc enne grete ston’««he rolled (or turned) over a great 
stone at the dour of the sepulchre; (). Eng. M iscellany, p. 51,1. 513. 
‘And perchaunce the owneAs/vr ’ « and perchance overwhelm thee; 
Palladius on Husbandry, b. i. 1 . 161. Cf. AS. u-hwylfan\ as in: 
* a-hwylfie Pharaones cratu,’ (the sea) overwhelmed Pharaoh’s 
chariots ; Exod. xiv. 27. y. The only difficulty is to explain the final 
•m ; this is due to the fact that whelm, verb, is really formed from a 
substantive whelm ; and the sb. whel-m stands for whelf-m, in which 
the / was dropiied ; the suf'ix -m being substantival, as in doo-m, 
hlm-m. 'Phis appears from M. Swedish ; Hire gives tlie verb hwalma, 
to cock liny, derived from hwnlm, a hay-cock ; and he connects hwalm 
with hwdl/wa, to arch over, make into a rnui.''ded shape, and hwalf, 
an arch, a vault. .So also Riclx gives Swed. dial, hv.dm, a hay- 
stack, from hv'dlvn (pt. t. hvalv) ; cf. Swed. valma, to cock hay, 
viUm, a liay-cock (wliicli have lo.st the h); hvalfva, to arch, 
anarch. Cf. Dan. Aiw/etf, to arch, vault over. Thus the urig. sense 
of whelm was to arch over, vault, make of a convex form ; hence, to 
turn a hollow dish over, which would then present such a form ; 
hence, to upset, overturn, which is now the ])revailing idea. 8. We 
conclude that whelm (for *whrlf-ni) is from the strong verb appear- 
ing in Swed. dial, hvalva (for *hvelva), pt. t. hvalv, N<jrw. kvelva (for 
*hvelvd) , pt. t. kvalv, M H t i. welhen (pi. t. walb), to d istend oneself into 
a convex form, swell out, became convex, answering to the Tout, base 
1 1 WELE, to become convex. Derivatives are seen in A.S. hwealf, adj. 
convex, sb. a vault (Grein, ii. 118); a~hwylfan,\o overwhelm; he- 
hwyl/an, to vault over (Grein) ; Icel. hvrd/, htllf, a vault, hvdlfa, hulfa, 
to ‘ wheive ’ or turn upside down, overwhelm or capsi/c a ship, hvelfa, 
to arch, vault, to turn upside down, Ac.; mod. G. wdlhen, to arch 
over. All from Idg. ^(^wELP ; whence also OPruss. po-qwlh-ton, 
kneeling, Gk. kuXitos, bo.soni, a hollow. See I’rellwitz. Dor. over- 
whelm. 

WHELP, a pujipy, yemng of the dog or lion. (E.) ME. whelp, 
Chaucer, T. 10805 (P ‘PjO- AS. hwelp. Matt. xv. ay.+Du. 
welp Icel. hvelpr; Dan. hvalp; Swed. valpi M.Swed. hwalp (Ihic); 
M 1 IG. welf. p. The Tout, types are *hwelpoz, *hwalpoz, m. Root 
unknown. Der. whelp, vb., j. Caesar, ii. 2. 17. 

WHEN, at what time, at which lime. (E.) ME. whan, Chaucer, 
C. T. 5* >69* whuHfu, Onnulum, 133. AS. hweenne, hwonne\ Grein, 
ii. HS.+MDu. wan vHt'xh.'im) ; Goth, hwan-, G. wann\ OHG. 
hwanne. p. Evidently orig. a case of the interrogative pronoun ; cf. 
Goth, hwana, acc. masc. of hwn\, who; see Who. So also I.. 
quan-do, when, quis, who ; W. pan, when ; OJrish can, Der. when- 
ever, when-so-ever : and see when-ce. 

WHEMCEf from what place. (E.) ME. whennea (dissyllabic!, 
Chaucer, C. T. 13369 (C 335). This form whenn-es, in which the 
suffix imitates the adverbial -cs (as in fwi-ex, twice, ned-ea, of necessity), 
was substituted for the older form whnnene, written ivonene in l.aya- 


mon, 1 . 16. The suffix -es was orig. a genitive case-ending, as in 
dag-es, of a day. p. The form whanene is from AS. hwanan, also 
hwanon, hwonan, whence, Grein, ii. 114. This is closely connected 
with AS. hweenne, when ; the suffix -an being used to express direction, 
as in AS. suH-an, from the south. See When.+G. wannen, whence ; 
.allied to warm, when. ^ Compare hen-ce, similarly formed from 
ME. henn-es, AS. heon-an, hence; see Honoe. Also Thenoe. 
Dor. whence-so-ever. 

WHERE, at which place. (E.) ME. wher, Chaucer, C. T. 
4918 (R 498). AS. hwdr, hwdr, Grein, ii. 116.4* Hu. «'uar; Icel. 
hvar; Dan. Avor; Swed. Avfir. 4 -OHG. hwar, whence MIIG. war, wd, 
G. tt'o; cf. G. war- in war-um, why, lit. about what; Goth. hwar. 
Evidently allied to AS. hwa, who, and to when. Cf. Lithuan. knr, 
where? Skt. kar-hi, at what time? Dor. where-about,where-about-s, 
where-ns, where-ai ; whereby, MK. whar-bi. Will, of Palcrnc, 3256; 
where-forc, ME. hwarfore, kncrco Riwle, p. 158, noteg; where-in; 
where-of, ME. hwarof, Ancren Riwle, p. 12, 1 . 12; where-on, ME. 
wheer-on, Layamon, 15502 ; where-so-ever \ where-to, ME. hwerto, .St. 
Marharele, p. 16, 1. 29*; where-nnfo, Cymb. iii. 4. 109; where-upon, 
K. John, iv. 2. 65; wher-ever. As You Like It, ii. 2. 15; where- 
wilk, ME. hwerwili, Hali Meidenhad, p. 9, 1 . 19; where-with-al, 
Rich. II, V. 1 . 55. These compounds were prob. suggested as 

correlative to the formations irom there ; see There. 

WHERRY, a shallow, light boat. (E.) ‘ A whyrry, boatc, f^nto ; ’ 
I.«vins, ed. 1570. The pi. is wheries in Hakluyt, Voyages, iii. 645. 
In use on the 'I'hames in particular. Sjielt whirry in Latimc;r, 
.Seven Sermons, ed. Arlicr, p. 170. ‘A whery, cymbe,’ Du Wiv,, 
apiiendix to Palgrave, p. 916, col. 3. Cf. Lowl. Sc. whirry, to whii, 
to hurry; prov. E. dizzy ; see Whir. ]’(rha]is named from 

its lightness. Cf. Icel. hverfr, shifty, ciank (s.aid of a ship' ; Norw. 
kverv, crank, also swift of motion. See Wharf. 

WHET, to sharjjcn, make kteii. (K) Ml'« whelten. Prompt. 
Parv. A.S. hwettan, to sharpen, Grein, ii. Jl8. Eor *hwatjan \ 
Irom *hwat-, as in AS. hwtel, keen, bold, brave; ibid. 4 'Hu. wetten, 
to sharpen ; cf. ( )Snx. htvat, sharp, keen ; led. hvelja, to sharpen, to 
encourage ; cf, hvatr, bold, active, vigorous ; Swed. vditja, to whet ; 
G. weizen, OllG. hwazan; cf. OHG. hwaz, sharp. p. All from 
Tent, tyjK; *hwaioz, sharp, keen ; allied to Skt. chbd-ana-m, an in- 
citing. ^ Not allied to L. cus, a whet-stone, which is related to 
E. hone and cone. Der. whet, sb. ; whett-er ; whetstone, AS. hwetstm, 
A^.lfred, tr. of Orosius, b. iv. c. 13. $ 5. 

WHETHER, which of two. (E.) ‘ Whether of the twain ; ’ 

Matt, xxvii. 21. ME. tuhether, Chaucer, C. T. 1858 (A 1856). AS. 
hweeder, which of two; Grein, ii. Ii4.4*li-'d. hvdrr (a contracted 
form); MHG. weder, OUG. hwedar, adj., which of two; Goth. 
Awa/Acir, adj. Formetl, with comparative suffix -ther (Idg. -Zero-', 
from the base of who', see Who. Cf. I.ilh. katras, Gk. vortpoi, 
KOTfpos, Skt. katara-, which of two. Der. whether, conj., AS. 
hwafier, Grein, ii. 1 1 5. Also neither, nor. 

WHEY, the watery part of milk, separated from the curd. (E.) 
Lowland Sc. wA/g, see Jamieson ; andsecNares. ME. wley, Prompt. 
Parv, A.S. hwirg; 'i^ruin, hwag,' Voc. 46. 28.4‘MDu. wey, Du. 
wei. Cf. W . chwig, ‘ whey ferinciitcd with sour herbs ; ’ chwig, .idj. 
fermented, sour. p. In the Rremcn Wiirlerbuch, v. 161, we find 
various Low G. words for whey, which are not all related ; the re- 
lated form.s are the Holstein waje and the Ditmarsch hei, heu, which 
(like Du. Am/) are from a weaker grade \ *kujo-) of the base (*hwajtt-) 
of AS. hw^. Dor. whey-ey, whey-iih ; whey-Jace, Macb. v. 3. 1 7. 

WHICH, a relative and interrogative pronoun. (E.) ME. which, 
formerly used with relation to ]K'rsons, ns in Chaucer, C. T. 16482 
(G 1014); si>ell quhilk in Barbour, Bruce, i. 77. AS. hwilc, hwelc, 
huylc, Greiu, ii. 121. A contracted form of AS. hwi-lic, o( wh.at 
form.— AS. Aw/-, allied to Aw/i, who; and lie, like. Sec Who and 
Like.+OSax. hwilik ; OFricsic hwelik, hwelk, hwek', Du. welk ; Icel. 
hvilikr, of what kind ; Dan. kvilk-en, masc., hvilk-et, neut. ; Swed. 
hvilk-en, hvilk-et', G. welcher; OHG. hwelik; Goth, kwileiks. Also 
Goth, hweleiks ; from Awe, instrumental case of hwas, who, and leiks, 
like. Allied to L. quil-Hs, of what sort, lit. ‘whnt-like;’ Cik. 
itqKiKOi. Brugmann, ii. $ 88. Dor. which-ever, whickso-ever ; also 
(from L. q^lis) quali-ty, q.v. 

WHIFE, a puff of wind or smoke. (E.) In Hamlet, ii. 2. 495. 
ME. wej^e, vapour; Prompt. Parv. An imitative word; cf. puf, 
W* a whiff, puff; ehwiffio, to puff; ehwaff. 

a gust; Dan. vift, a puff; gust ; Lowl. Sc. wheef, a hfe. Cf. G. pijj- 
pf^, to denote a sucfdeu explosive sound ; also Icel. hwida, a puff; 
AS. hwida, a breeze; Voc. 175. 21. Der. whiff, verb, whtff-lc, 
<l-v. 

WHIPTOE, to blow ill gusts, veer about as the wind docs. 
(E.) * But if the winds whiff e about to the south ; ’ Dampicr, 
Discourse of Winds, c- 6 (R.!. Whiff e is the fmjnentative of whiff, 
to ])nff, and w.as specially used of puffing in various directions ; hence 
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it caxnc to mean to trifle, to trick (Phillips). See Whiff. Der. 
whiM-er, Henry V, v. chor. 1 2, orig. a piiier or fifer, as explained by 
Phillips, who says that * it is also taken for a piiier that plays on 
a fife in a company of foot-soldiers;* hence it meant one who 
goes first in a procession ; see Whiffle in K. D. D., and Whiffler in 
Nares, whose account is sufficient. 

WHIGp one of a political jjarty. (North E.) First about 1678 
(Haydn). ‘Wit and fool are consequents of Whig and Tory;' 
Dryden, Pref. to Absalom and Achilophel (1681). See the full 
account in Todd’s Johnson and Nares. The stand.ird passage on 
the word is in b. i. of Burnet’s Own Times, fully cited by Johnson ; 
it is to the effect that whig is a shortened form of whiggamort ap- 
jdied to certain Scotchmen who came from the west in the summer 
to buy corn at Leith ; and that the term was given them from a word 
whiggam, which was employed by those men in driving their horses. 
A march to Edinburgh made by the Marquis of Argyle and 6,000 
men (in 1648) was called ‘ the whiggamor's inroad,’ and afterwards 
those who opposed the court came in contempt to lx: called whi^s. 
The term had been applied previously (in 1667) to the Scottish 
t'ovennntcrs (Lingard). (There seems no reason to doubt this 
account, nor does there seem to be any foundation for an assertion 
made by Woodrow that H'Ajgs were named from whig, sour whey, 
which is obviously a mere guess.] p. The Glossary to Sir W. Scott’s 
novels lias whigamore, a great whig ; also jogging rudely, 

urging forward ; Jamieson has ‘ wlug, to go quickly ; u'iug awa', to 
move .nt an easy and steady p.ice, to jog (Liddesdale) ; to whig awa' 
with a cart, remarks Sir W. Scott, signifies to drive it briskly on.’ 
I suspect that whig should be wig, and that these words are con- 
nected with I.owland Sc. wiggle, to wriggle (or rather to keep 
moving about) and with EFries. wiggen, Norw. vigga, to rock. Ci. 
l.owl. .Sc. wig, to wag, shake, move (E. IJ. D.j; and E. Wag. 
Dor. w^g-ifk, ‘ish-ly, -mu, -ery. 

WHl££!p a time, space of time. (E.) ME. whil, while, P. Plow- 
man, B. xvii. 46. A.S. hwiJ, sb. a time, Grein, ii. I20.<^lccl. hvlla, 
only in the special sense of a place of rest, a bed ; Dan. hvile, rest ; 
Sw(‘d. hvila, rest ; (j. weile, OH(jr. hwlla ; Goth, hweila, a time, 
season. p. The Tent, types are *hwila, f., *hwilon-, f., a time, 
rest, jK-iusc, time of repose. Prob. allied to L. gui-es, rest; see 
Quiet : and to Skt. chi-ra-, long-lasting. Idg. Brug- 

mann, i. § 675. Der. while, adv., from some case of the sb., prob. 
from the acc, ordnt. hwile ; whil-es. Matt. v. 25,ME.u/Ai7r.9, Chaucer, 
f-'- T. 35 (in the Harleinn MS.), where whiles is the gen. case (m. or 
n.) used adverbially, as in twi-es, twice, ued-es, needs, &c. [but note 
that the AS. genitive was hwUe, the sb. being feminine] ; hence 
wAil-s-t, Spenser, F. Q. ii. 2. 16, with added excrescent / after s 
(ns in amoHgs-l, amds-i). Also whil-om, sjielt whylome in Spenser, 
F. Q. ii. 2. 13, from A.S. hwllum, instr. or dat. pi. of hw'd, signifying 
‘at times.’ Also fiirnw-wA/Vf, see Mean (3); while-ere. Temp. iii. 
2. 12 7. Also whiling-thne, the *w,iiting a little before dinner,’ 
Spectator, no. 448, Aug. 4, 1712; whence ‘to while away time;’ 
prob. with some thought of confusion with wile. 

WHIM. a sudden fancy, a crotchet. (Scand.) ‘With a whym- 
wham Knyt with a trym-tram Uiioii her brayne-pan ; ’ Skelton, 
Elinour Rummyng, 75. — led. hvima, to wander with the eyes, ns 
a silly jierson ; Norweg. hvima, to whisk or flutter about, to 
trifle, play the fool (Aasen) ; cf. Swed. dial, hvimmer-kantig, dizzy, 
giddy in the head ; led. vim, Norw. hvim (Ross), giddiness, folly, 
p. This etymology is verified by the derived word whimsey, a whim, 
Ben Jonsou, The Fox, iii. i. 4, pi. whimsies, Beaum. and Fletcher, 
Women Pleased, iii. 2, last line ; from the allied Norweg. kvimsa, 
Dan. vimse, to skip, whisk, bustle, Swed. dial, kvimsa, to be un- 
steady, giddy, dizzy. y. All from a base ♦Aw/m, to move briskly. 
Dor. tvhim-wham, a reduplicated word, as above ; whims-ey, as 
above ; whims-ic-al, whims-ic-al-ly ; whivi-ling (Nares). Also 
wim-hle (2), q. v. 

WHIMBREL, a bird, a sort of ''urlew. (E.) Willughby says 
the ])iitl was described to him under this name by Mr. Johnson of 
Brignal (N. Riding of Yorkshire), bee also Swainson, Provincial 
Bird-names, E.D. 8., p. 199. It is easily analysed as standing for 
whim-b-r-el ; where -A- is excrescent after m, -r- is frequentative, -e/ 
is the suffix of the agent, and whim- (allied to whine) is imitative. 
It means the bird that rejieats the cry imitated by whim ; cf. I.owl. 
Sc. wh imme r, E. whimper and whine, G. wimmern. See Wllimper. 

WEEIMFER. to cry in a low, whining voice. (E.) ‘ Liue in 
puling and whimpering and henines of hert ; ’ Sir T. More, p. 90 b. 
And in Palsgrave. A frequentative form, from whimpe. ‘There 
shall be intractabiles, that will whympe and whine ; ’ Latimer, Seven 
Sermons (March 22, 1549), ed. Arber, p. 77, last line. In both words, 
the p is excrescent, as is so common after m ; whimper and whimpe 
stand for whimmer and whim ; cf. Scotch whimmer, to whimper. And 
further, whtm is an imitative word allied to whine, so that Latimer 1 


joins the words naturally enough. See Wlllne.+Low G. wemem, 
to whimper ; G. wimmern. Dor. wkimper-er. 

WHLm (1), gorse, furze. (Scand.) ‘ Whynnes or hethe, bruiere; ' 
Palsgrave. ‘ VVkynne, Saliunca ; ’ Prompt. Parv. ‘ W ith thornes, breres, 
and moni a guyn ; ’ Ywain and Gawain, 159 ; in Ritson, Met. 
Romances, i. 8. Prob. from Norw. hvin, hven, purple melic grass, 
hvene, bent-grass, coarse grass (Larsen) ; cf. Norw. kvein, thin and 
stalky, kveinutt, stunted (Ross); hveina, used of grass-stalks and 
trees that are thin and stand alone (Ross) ; Swed. hven, bent-grass; 
Norw. hveinen, adj., said of birch-trees and branches with long 
thin twigs. Hence also (probably) W. chwyn, weeds; cf. Bret. 
ehouenna (with guttural eh), to weed. Der. whin-bush. 

WHIM (a), a kind of hard rock. (E.) G. Douglas has ‘ane cald 
hard quhyn,* l.at. duris eautibus, Virgil’s Am. iv. 366. ME. quin, 
hard stone. Cursor Mundi, 7531. [AS. form not recorded.] 

WHINE, to utter a plaintive cry. (E.) ME. whinen, said of 
a horse, Chaucer, C. T. 5968 (D 386 \ AS. hwinan, to whine, 
Grein, ii. i22.-4‘lcel. hvina, to whiz, whir; Dan. hvine, to whistle, 
to whine ; Swed. hvina, to whistle. p. All from the Teut. base 
*hwein-, *hwin-, to make a discordant noise. Cf. Icel. hveina, to 
wail; Goth, hwainon, to mourn. And see Whimper. Der. 
whine, sb., whin-er, whin-ing; also whinn-y, Drayton, The Moon- 
calf, 1 . 119 from end, which is a soil of frequentative. And see 
whimp-rr. 

WHINVARH, a sword. (iiamA. ; with V. suffix.) Nares, 
following Minsheu, explains whinyard as a hanger, i.e. a kind of 
swonl. Minsheu, in 1627, spells it whintuard; but it is usually 
whinyard, as in the play of lulw. Ill, i. 2. 33 ; and in Ram Alley 
(1611), pr. in llazlitt’s Dodsicy, x. 363. Cotgrave explains MF. 
braquemar as ‘ a wood knife, hanger, whineyard ; ’ but Skelton has 
simply whynarde, Bowge of Court, 363. From Icel. hvina, to whizz, 
as an arrow or a gust of wind ; Swed. hvina, Dan. hvine, to whistle, 
shriek; with a suifix which simulated £. yard, a rod. It really 
arose from the suifix -ard (as in drunh-ard), which is of F. origin. 
I'he sense is ‘ a thing that whizzes through the air,’ or that cuts the 
air with a whizzing sound. Also called a whinger, from an imi- 
tative form whinge, which is a va riant of whine; cf. whinger, a 
whining person ; E. D. T>. Sec Whine. 

WHIP, to move suddenly and quickly, to flog. (E.) ‘I wlupt 
me behind the arras,’ Much Ado, i. 3. 63 ; ' Whips out his rapier,* 
Hamlet, iv. i. 10. This seems to be the orig. sense, whence the 
notion of flogging (with a quick sudden stroke) seems to have been 
evolved. [The A.S. hweop, a whip, and hweopian, to whip, scourge, 
are given by Somner, but are unauthorised ; the AS. word for 
‘scourge’ being sw/pr, John, ii. 15.] Another sense vfwhip is to 
overlay a cord by rapidly binding thin twine or silk thread round it, 
and this is the only sense of ME. whippen noticed in the Prompt. 
Parv., which has ; ‘ Whyppyn, or closyn threde in sylke, as sylke- 
womene [do], Obvolvo.' But G. Douglas has ' wyppit with bendis,* 
to translate L. uittd comptos in Virgil, iEn. viii. t a8. The sb. whippe, 
a scour^, occurs in Chancer, 5757, 9545 (D 175, E 1671); it is 
spelt quippe in Voc. 811. 36 ; wyppe, Voc. 665. 16 ; wippe, Nominale, 
cd, Skeot, 194, 886. All from the notion of rapid movement. The 
word is presumably English, and is preserved in the nearest cognate 
languages. Cf. Du. wippen, to skip, to hasten, also to give the strap- 
pado, formerly ‘ to shake, to wagge,’ Hexham ; Du. wip, a moment, 
a swipe, the strappado, MDu. wippe, ‘a whipc or a scourge,’ 
Hexham ; Low G. wippen, wuppen, to go up and down, as on a 
.see-saw ; wips / ouickly ; Mid. Don. hvip, a jump, hvippe, to jump, 
to whip (Kalkar; ; Dan. vippe, to sec-saw, rock, bob, vips I pop 1 
vipstiert, a wag-tail, lit. ' whip>-start,’ where s/ar/ = tail; Swed. 
vippa, to wag, to jerk or give the strappado ; vippgalge, a gibbet, 
lit * whip-gallows,’ vips / quick 1 G. wippen, to move up and down, 
balance, see-saw, rock, to draw up a malefactor at a gibbet, and 
drop him again, to give the strappado ; wipp-galgen, a gibbet. 
p. The Du. wippen, to skip, also to wag, is regarded as Iieing a 
secondary verb allied to OHG. wifan, to turn round, to reel (G. 
weifen), Goth, weipan, to crown, wipja, a crown ; which may lie 
connected with L. uibrare, to vibrate, swing. Cf. also Goth, bi- 
waibjan, to wind round, which may be compared with Skt. vep, to 
tremble, vibrate. Perhaps even the E. form ought to be wip (not 
i*fbip). ^ The Gael, euip, a whip, W. ehwip, a quick turn, 
chwipio, to move briskly or nimbly, are borrowed from English, 
and have taken up different senses of the E. word. Der. whip, sb., 
as above; whip-eord, -hand, -lash; whipper; whipp-er-in, one who 
keeps the hounds from wandering, and whips them in to the line ol 
chase ; whipp-ing, -ing-post ; also whipster, 0th. v. 2. 244 ; whip- 
stock, i.e. whip-handle, Tw. Nt. ii. 3. 28, and in Palsgrave; and see 
whipp-le- tree. And see wisp, wipe. Cf. whisk, for wish. 

^ swing-bar, to which traces are fastened 
for drawing a carriage, &c. (E.) In Forby’s Norfolk Glossary 
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(1830). Spelt whyppU-tree in Falsg'rave, where it is left unexplained. 
As in the case of swingle-tree, the word means ' piece of swinging 
wood,* and is comjjo^ of tree in the sense of timber (as in axle- 
tree, &c.) and the verb whipple, frequentative of whip, to move about 
quickly, to see-saw. See Whip and Tree ; and see Swlngletree. 
^ M]*i. whippeltree, in Chancer, C. T., A 3933, is the cornel-tree ; 
cf. Mid. Low G. wipel-bom, the eomcl-tree, I^w l}.wepe (Ltibben). 
WHIB, to buzz, whirl round with a noise. (Scand.) In Shak. 
I’ericles, iv. 1. 31. ME. (Northern), whirr, quirr, to rush out, hurl ; 
Wars of Alexander, 1556, 3226. Probably to some extent imi- 
tative, like f</Atz.«-Dan. hvirre, to whirl, twirl ; Swed. dial, hwirra, 
to whirl (Rietz). Cf. Icel. hverfa, to turn round ; the frequentative 
is Whirl. And see Whiz, 

WHlBli^ to swing rapidly round, to cause to revolve rapidly, to 
rotate quickly. (Scand.) ME. whirlen, Chaucer, Pari, of Fonles, 

l . 80. In Wyclif, Wisdom, v. 24, the earlier version has ‘ whirle-puff 

of wind,’ and the later version * whirlyng of wind.’ This word is 
not a mere extension of whir (which is not found till a later date), 
but is a contraction for whirf-le, frequentative of the verb equivalent 
to "iAM.whtrfen, to turn (Stratmann); and it is of Scand. origin 
rather than directly from AS. hweorfan.m^lccX. hvirfla, to whirl, fre- 
quent. of hverfa (pt. t. hvarf), to turn round ; Mid. Dan. hvirle, the 
same as D.an. hvirvle, to whirl; Swed. hvirfla, to whirl; cf. hvarf, 
a turn ; MDu. wervelen, * to whirle,* ITcxhnm ; G. wirheln, to whirl; 
also, to warble. Jiut the verb is really a denominative one, 

from the sb. found as ME. whirl, ns in the compounds whirl- 
hone (Prompt. Parv.), whirl-wind vbelow) ; cf. Icel. hvirjill,a. ring, 
Dan. hvirvel. Mid. Dan. hvirlen, a whirl, a whirlpool, Swed. 
hvirfvel (the same), Du. tvervel, a hasp, wervel-wind, whirlwind, G. 
wirhel, a turning round, OHG. wirbil; Teut. tyiie *hwirJiloz, m. ; 
with i-mutation of e to 1. From Te nt, base *hwer/, as in AS. 
hweor/an, Goth, hwairban, to turn ; see Wharf. Der. whirl-wind, 
spelt whyrle-wynde. Prompt. Parv., from Icel. hvirjilvindr, a whirl- 
wind, Dan. hvirvelvind, Swed. hvirfvelvind. Mid. Dsm. hvirrelvind ; 
whirl-Jiool, spelt whirl-/>ole in Palsgrave, and applied to a large fish, 
from the commotion which it makes. Also whirl-i-gig, spelt whirly- 
gi gg t (t oy to play with) in Palsgrave ; sec Qig^. Doublet, warble, 

WHISIC, to swera round rapidly, to brush, sweep quickly, move 
quickly. (Scand.) The proper sense is merely * to brush or sweep,’ 
esp. with a quick motion, then to flourish about as when using a 
light brush ; then (as in our phrases to brush along, to sweep along) to 
v^sk is to move quickly, esji. with a kind of flourish. 'I'lic h is in- 
trusive, and probably due to confusion with whiz, whirl, &c. It 
should rather be wish. * He winched [wincedj still alwayes, and 
whisked with his taile ; * Gascoigne, Complaint of the Grene Knight, 
Works, cd. Hazlitt, 1.403. ‘The whyskynge rwl; ’ Skelton, Why 
Come Ye N.*!! to Courte, 1 . I161. * Whisking his riding-rod;’ 
Beaum. and Fletcher, Noble Gentleman, Act ii (Gentleman). * As 
she whisked it ’ [her tail] ; Butler, lludibras, pt. ii. c. 3. 1 . 897. Cf. 
prov. E. whisk, to switch, bent, wish, to switch, move rapidly 
(Halliwell). G. Douglas translates Virgil’s hacchntur (ACn. iv. 301 ) 
by ‘She wiskis wild.’ The verb is from Mli. wisk, sb., a swift 
stroke, Barbour, Bruce, v. 641. The sk (as in many words) indi- 
cates a Scand. origin. — Dan. viske, to wipe, rub, sponge, from visk, 
sb., a wisp, a rublier ; Swed. vhka, to wipe, to si)onge, also to wag 
(the tail), from viska, a whisk. Widegren’s Swed. Diet, gives viska, 

* a small broom, whisk ; ’ and the example A«nd!»i viskar med swansen, 

* the dog wags his tail,’ which precisely shows the sense of the 1 C. 
word in old authors. The sb. appears further in Icel. visk, a wisp 
of hay or the like, lit. something to wipe with.+G. wischen, ‘to 
wipe, wisk {sic), rub,’ Fliigel; from the sb. wisch, *a whisk, clout, wisp, 

m. alkin,’ id. p. The sb. which thus .apiK-ars as led. and Dan. 

visk, Swed. viska, G. wisch, meant orig. ‘ a wisp ; ’ and jicrhaps wis-k 
is a related form to wis-p. See Wisp. Cf. also AS. weoxian (for 
*wiscian), to vripe. Der. wlusk, sb. (as above, really a more orig. 
word). Hence whisk-er, sb., from its likeness to a small brush ; ‘ old 
Nestor put aside his gray beard and brush'd her with his whiskers* 
Dryden, Troilus and Cressida, Act iv. sc. 2 (R.) ; whisker-ed. Also 
whisk-y, a kind of light gig, from its being easily whisked along ; it 
occurs in Crabbe, Talcs of the Hall, b. viii (K.). Note MDan. 

hviske, fo r Da n, viske, 

WHISKEY, WHISKY, a spirit distilled from grain, &c. 
(Gaelic.) In Johnson’s Diet. Spelt whisquy-beath in Sinclair's 
Statistical Acet. of .Scotland (1791-9), iii. 525; Brand, Pop. Antiq. 
ii. aSs. — Gael.^ uUge-beatha, water of life, whisky; the equivalent 
of F. ettu de vie. We have dropped the latter element, retaining 
only uisge, wa ter. See TTsquebatigh. 

WHIBCTB, to speak very softly, or under the breath. (E.) 
me. whitftereni ‘ FTAys/eryM, mussito;’ Prompt. Parv. In Wyclif, 
Ecclns. Xii. 19 » 'whispering’ is expressed hywiustrendeoxwhistringe. 
ONorthumbrian kwisprian -, the L. murmurahant is glossetl by 


hwispredon in the Rushworth MS., and by huuSstredon in the Lm- 
disfame MS.; Luke, xix. 7. Again, the L. murmur is glossed by 
hwisprunge in the Rushworth MS., and by humstrung in the Lind. 
MS.; John, vii. 12. We see, then, that hwisprian vjoA. hwmstrian 
were parallel forms, and hwkstrian is evidently cl^ly allied to AS. 
hwistlian, to whistle. Whisper and whistle are allied words, both of 
an imitative character; further, they are frequentatives, from the 
}>ases wlusp- and whist- respectively ; and these are extended from an 
imitative Teut. root *hweis- (weak grade *hwis-), Cf. wheeze, 
which is likewise imitative; also tt'Aiz.+MDu. wisperen, wispelen, 
to whisiier, Hexham ; G. wispeln. So also (from the base whisk or 
hwisk) we have Icel. hvlskra, Swed. hviska, Dan. hviske, to whisper. 
Per , wh isper, sb., whisper-er, 

WHIST, hush, silence; a game at cards, (i. Scand.; 3. £.) 
The game was at first called whisk by Taylor the Waler-jxiet in 
1630, who is said to be the earliest writer to mention it ; see Nares. 
It was so named from the sweeping up or whisking off the canls 
from the table ; see Whisk. But about 1 709, whisk was cor- 

rupted into whist (Compleat Gamester, p. 86) ; and a new etymo- 
logy was found for it, viz. that it was so named from the silence 
requisite to play it attentively. The old verb whist, to keep silence, 
also to silence, had whisted for its past tense, but whi^ for its pp. 

‘ So was. the Titanesse put down and wAi& 7 ,’ i.c. silenced; Spencer, 

F. Q. vii. 7. 59. ‘All the cnmp.inie must be whist,’ i.e. silent; 

Holinshed, Descr. of Ireland, ed. 1S08, p. 67. ‘ They whisted all * 
=they all kept silence, Surrey, tr. of Virgil, Am. ii. i. MIC. whist, 
inter]., be silent! Wyclif, Judges, xviii. 19 (earlier version), where 
the later version has Re thou stille, and the V ulgate has taee. It is 
thus seen to have been orig. an interjection, comm.anding silence. 
See Hizt and Huah. Cf. 1 - st ! hist ! G. st ! bst 1 pst I hist, hush, 
stop ! ‘ The orig. intention of the utterance is to represent a slight 

sound, such as that of something stirring, or the breathing or 
whispering of some one approaching. Something stirs ; listen ; be 
still ; ’ Wedgwood. Hy way of further illustration may be quoted : 
‘1. .made a contenaunce [gesture] with my hande in maner to 

1 been huisht* i.c. to enjoin silence ; Test, of Love, b. ii. ch. vii. 132. 
^ kPAfsil occurs in Po})e, and Epist. to Mrs. Blount (1715), 1 . 24, and 
in Thom.son’s Autumn (1730), 1. 524; modem editions have whist, 

WHISTLE, to make a shrill sound by forcing the breath through 
the contracted lips. (K.) ME. whistlen, P. Plowman, B. xv. 467. 
AS. hwistlian, to make a hissing noise (Toller) ; also found in 
derivatives ; as hwistlere, a whistler, ]>iper, Matt. ix. 33 ; ' Sibilatio, 
hwistlung* Voc. 162. 44 ; ‘ Fistula, wistle* id. 406. 33. A frequen- 
tative verb, from a base hwist-, meant to imitate the hissing sound 
of whistling, and extended from the Teut. base *hwis-, weak grade 
of *hweis- ; see WhiBper. 4 *Icel. hvlsla, to whisjier ; hviss, whew ! 
to imitate the sound of whistling ; Dan. hvisle, to whistle, also to 
hiss; Swed. hvissla, to whistle. Per. whistle, sb. ; whistl-er, AS. 
hwistlere, as above. 

WHIT, a thing, a particle, a bit. (£.) The h is in the wrong 
place; wlut stands for wiht wight , and is the same word as wight, 
a person. We find 'neuera whyt* in Palsgrave, p. 881, col. i. 
ME. wight, a i)crson ; .also a thing, a bit. ‘ For she was falle aslepc 
a little wight * for she had fallen asleep a little whit ; Chaucer, 
C. T. 4281 (A 42S3). ‘A lutewiht ’-^a little bit, for a short time, 
Ancren Riwle, p. 72, 1 . 24. AS. wikt, (1) a wight, person, (2) 
a whit, bit ; sec abundant examples in Grein, ii. 704. The latter 
sense is i)articularly conspicuous in riwik/ caught, i.e. ‘one whit,’ 
and naught, i.e. ' no whit.’ See further under Wight (i). 

Por. onej^, q.v. ; naught, q.v. ; no/. 

WHITE, of the colour of snow, very pale. (E.) ME. whit (with 
long 1), whyt ; pi. white, Chaucer, C. T. 90. AS. hwit ; Grein, ii. 
I 23 .«f-Du. wit\ Icel. hvitr\ Dan. Avid; Swed. Avi/; Goth. hweits\ 

G. weiss ; OHG. hwtz, fi. All from Teut. type *hweitoz, *hwitoz, 
white, shining ; further allied to Skt. p/cta-, white, fvit, fvind, to be 
white, to shine. The Skt. fvdta is from WEIT, to shine, whence 
also Russ, svietluii, light, bright, svietit (e), to shine, give light, OLithuon. 
szweitu, later form szweicziu, I make white, I cleanse. Bmgmann, 
i* § .? 19 ! fbe final dental, cf. § 701, note 2. Per. white-ly', 
white-ness, sjailt whytnesse in Prompt. Parv. Also white, verb, ME. 
hwiten, used intransitively, to become white, Ancren Riwle, p. 1 50, 
L 7 ; whit-en, ME. whitenen, to make white. Early Eng. Psalter, 
Ps. 1 . 9, but p rop erly Intransitive, from Icel. hvitna, to become white 
(see note on Waken). Also whit-ing, a fish with delicate white 
flesh, spelt whytynge in Prompt. Parv. ; it also means ground chalk. 
Also whit-ish, whit-ish-ness ; white-bait, a fish ; white-faced, K. John, 
ii. 33 ; white-heat \ white-lead, spelt wAy/e led in Prompt. Parv. ; white- 
limed, malt. whitlymed, P. Plowman, B. xv. iii; white-livered, i. e, 
cowardly, Hen. V, iii. a. 34 ; white-wash. .Also whit-leather, leather 
dressed with alum ; Beaum. and Fletcher, Scornful Lady, v. i ; wAiV- 
ster, a bleacher. Prompt. I’arv.; whit-tawer, a worker in white 
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leather. And see wheats wheat-ear, Whitsunday, whitt-le (3). 
Hfr But not whit-law. 

WHITHER, to what place. (E.) ME. whider-, spelt wkidir, 
"Wyclif, Mark, xiv. 1 2, whidur, id. xiv. 14. (Cf. MIC. /tirfrr for father, 
moder for mother.) AS. hwider, hviyder, Grein, ii. 1 20. Goth. 
hwadre, whither, John, vii. 35. Closely allied to Whether, and 
formed from the Tent, base *hwa-, who, with a compar. suffix allied 
to Idg. *ter-; see Whether. Cf. hither, thither. Der. whither- 
ward, MEs whiderward, Chaucer, C. T. 11814 (!' 15*0) > whitherso- 
ever. 

WHITIiOW, a painful swelling on the fingers. (Scand.) Nothing 
but a careful tracing of the history of the word will explain it ; it 
seems to be an alteration of quick-flaw, i. e. a fla%v or flaking off of 
the skin in the neighbourhood of the quick, or sensitive part of the 
finger round the nail. The word is projierly Northern, and of Scand. 
origin. It is still preserved in the North E. whickflaw, a whitlow 
(Ilalliwell). Here whick is the well-known (and very common) 
Northern form of quick, in the sense of ‘ alive ’ and ‘ quick * part of 
the finger. This is why the sore was called paronychia. ‘ Paronychia, 
a preternatural swelling or sore, under the root of the nail, in one's 
finger, a felon or whitlow \* Phillips, ed. 1706. [Der. from Gk. 
wap-, for wapi, beside, and owxi-, from ovv(, the nail.] And this is 
also why horses were subject to whitlows ; in farriery, it is a disease 
of the feet, of an inflammatory kind, occurring round the hoof, where 
an acrid matter is collected (Welister); the hoof of the hor^ answer- 
ing to the nail of a man. Cf. ‘ Qtdek-scah, a distemiier in horses,' 
Bailey, v<il. i. (1735). p. If so, quick was rejilaced by whit-, under- 
stood as white ; * some cloth say it is a white flawe under the nayle ; ’ 
A. Boonle, Breviary of Health, c. 265 (Palmer). Cotgrave explains 
poil de chat by * whitlow ; ' but Palsgrave has : * Whitflowe in ones 
fyngre, poil de chat.' The spelling whitAnw occurs repeatedly in 
llolland’s tr. of Pliny (see the index), ancl is once spelt white-flaw, 
showing that the former syllable was already confused with the adj. 
white, ‘ Whitflawes about the root of the nails,’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
b. xxiii. c. 4. § I ; &c., &c. ‘ Paronychia . . by the vulgar people 

amongst us it is generally called a whitflaw',* Wiseman, Surgery, 
b. i. c. 1 1 (R.). Both parts of the word are jiroperly .Scandinavian, 
-ilcel. kvika, ‘the quick under the nail or under a horse’s hoof;’ 
otherwise ktnkva, * the fle.sb under the nails, and in animals under the 
hoofs;’ and Swed.^ngn, a flaw, crack, breach, also a flake, Icel. 
flagna, * to flake off, as skin or slough.’ See Quick and Flaw ; 
and see White. iff Wkirk easily turned to whit, which was 
naturally interpreted as while (from the words whit-tawer, whitster), 
the more so as the swelling is often of a white colour ; the true sense 
of the word was thus losti and a whitlow was applied to any similar 
sore on the finger, whether near the ciuick or not. Low may liavc 
been suggested by prov. E. low, ‘fire;’ with the idea of ‘infiainma- 
tion.’ 

WHITBUN'DAY, the seventh Sunday after Easter, commemo- 
rating the day of Pentecost. ( 1 ').) Lit. white Sunday, as will appear. 
The word is old. In the Ancren Kiwle, p. 41a, 1 . 13, we have 
mention of hwilesunedei immediately after a mention of holi fntrsdei. 
Again, we find : ‘ Jie holi gosle, ]K:t ]m on hwite sune dei sendest’» 
the Holy Ghost, whom thou didst send on Whil-sunday ; O, Eng. 
Homilies, i. 209,1. jC. In I^ayamon, 1 . 31524, we already have 
mention of u'hite sune tide ( == whit-e surt-e iids, in six syllables), i. e, 
Whitsun-tide, which in the later version appears in the form Witson- 
time, showing that even at that early period the word White was be- ] 
ginning to be confused with wit; hence the siiclling witsondai in 
WycUffe’s Works, ed. Arnold, ii. 158, 159, &c., is not at all sur- 
prising. In the same, p. 161, we already find witson-weke, i.e. 
Whitsun week. In the Cursor Mundi, the word ‘white’ is written 
ivijt (where the y « i) ; and, acconlingly, we there find the form wijt 
stindai, 18914. Cf. Wiisotuniid, S. Legendary, p. 115, 1 . 297. AS. 
hwita Suunan-dag ; only in the dat. case hwUan sunnan dag, A. S. 
Chron. an. 1067. However, the AS. name is certified, beyond all 
question, by the fact that it was early transplanted into the Icelandic 
language, and appears there as hvitasannu-dagr. In Icelandic we 
also find hwUa-daga, lit. ‘ white days,* as a name for Whitsun week, 
which was also called Avi^ar/aga-T'i^naswhitedays week, and hvlta- 
sHn»w(/<igs-v/^as= Whitsunday’s week. p. All these names are 
unmistakeable, and it is also tolerably certain that the E. name 
White Sunday is not older than the Norman conquest ; for, before 
that time, the name was always Pentecoste (see PenteooBt). We 
are therefore quite sure that, for some reason or other, the name 
Pentecost was then exchanged for that of White Sunday, which came 
into common use, and was early corrupted into Wit-Sunday, proving 
that white was soon misunderstood, and was wrongly sup^xised to 
refer to the wit or wisdom conferred by the Holy Ghost on the day ] 
of Pentecost, on which theme it was easy for the preacher (to whom 
etymology was no olyect) to expatiate. Nevertheless, the truer I 


spelling has l>ecn preserved to this day, not only in English and in 
modern Icelandic^ but in the very plainly marked modem Norwepan 
dialects, wherein it is called Kvitsunndag, whilst Whitsnn-week is 
called Kvitsunn-vika, obviously from kvit, white (Aasen). See, there- 
fore, White and Sunday. B. But when we come to consider 
why this name was given to the day, room is at last opened for con- 
jecture. Perhaps the best explanation is Mr. Vigfusson’s, in the Icel. 
Diet., who very pertinently remarks that even Bingham gives no 
reference whatever to Icelandic writers, though, from the nature of 
the case, they know most about it, the word having been borrowed 
by Icelandic whilst it was still but new to English. He says : ‘ The 
great festivals, Yule, Easter, and Pentecost, &tt esp. the two latter, 
were the great seasons for christening : in the Roman Catholic church 
especially Easter, whence in Roman usage the Sunday after Easter 
was call^ Domimea in Alhis ; but in the Northern churches, perhaps 
owing to the cold weather at Easter-time, Pentecost, as the birth-day 
of the chnrch, seems to have l)cen esp. appointed for christening and 
for ordination ; hence the following week was called the Holy Week 
(flelga Vika). Hence, I’entecost derived its name from the wlute 
garments* &c. See the whole passage, and the authorities cited. 
The W. sulgtvyn, Whitsuntide, is translated from English ; cf. W. sul, 
sun, and gwyn, white. Hexham’s MDu. Diet, has : ‘ Witten Donder- 
dagh. Holy Thursday ; Witten Sondagh, Palme .Sunday ; Witie-brodt, 
white bread ed. 1658. Kalkar's Mid. Dan. Did. has: * Hvidesim- 
dag, (1) the first Sunday after Easter; (2) the first Sunday in Lent; 
from kvid, white, and sbndag, Sunday. It is clear that white Sunday 
was a name not confined to the day of Pentecost. ^ It deserves to 
be recorded, as a s]>cctmen of English popular etymology, that many 
still prefer to consider AS. hwita sunnan (occurring in the A. S. 
f'hronicle) as a corruption of the mod. G. pflngsten (which is acknow- 
ledged to be from the Gk. wevTrjKoarq). Seeing that pflngsten is a 
modem form, and is an old dative case tnrned into a nominative, the 
MUG. word lieing pflngeste, we are asked to believe that pfingeste 
became hwita su, and that nnan was afterwards luckily added ! 
Comment is needless. Der. Whitsun-week, a shortened form for 
Whitsunday's week (as shown by Icel. hvitasunnudags-vika) ; and 
similarly, Whitsun-tide. Also Wlut-Monday, Whit-Tuesday, names 
coined to match Whit-Sunday ; formerly called Monday in WWsun- 
week. See. ; Wycliffe, Works, ii. 161. iff Cf. Palmson, Lawson, as 
co ntrac tions of Palmsunday, Lowsunday. Sec Oxford Diet. 

WHITTLE (i), to pare or cut with a knife. (E.) In Johnson’s 
Diet. A mere derivative from the .sb. whittle, a knife, Timon, v. i. 
183. And whittle is the same as ME. )>witel, ikwitel, a knife, 
Chaucer, C. T. 3931 (A 3933). Lit. ‘ a culler ; ’ formed, with suffix 
-el of the agent, from pwii-, weak grade of AS. fwitan, to thwitc, 
to cut, to pare ; whence the verb which is spelt by Palsgrave both 
thwyte and whyte. See Rom. of the Rose, 1 . 033. ^ The alleged 

AS. hwitel, a knife, is a mere myth ; see Whittle (3). 

WHITTIiE (2), to sharpen. (E.) Used as a slang term ; ' well 
whittled and thoroughly drunk ; ’ Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 387 (R.). 
‘Throughly wW//«/ ’» thoroughly drunk; Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
b. xiv. c. 22. The lit. sense is, sharpened like a whittle or knife; 
see Whittle (i). It may have been confused with whet, the fre- 
quentative of which, however, could only have been whettle, and docs 
not occur. 

WHITTLE (3), a blanket. (E.) ME. whitel, P. Plowman, 
C. xvii. 76. AS. hwitel, a blanket, Gen. ix. 23. Lit. ‘ a small white 
thing,* — AS. hwit, white. See White.+Icel. kvitill, a whittle, 
from kvitr, white ; Norweg. kvitel, from kvit, white (Aasen). Cf. E. 
blank-et, from F. blanc, white. ^ Somner gave ‘ knife * as one sense 
of AS. hwitel; he was clearly thinking of whittle (1), which happens 
to be a corruption of t hwitel ; see Whittle (1). His mistake has 
lieeu carefully preserved in many dictionaries. 

WHIZ, to make a hissing sound. (E.) ‘ The woods do whiz;* 
Surrey, tr. of A£neid, b. ii, 1 . 534. An imitative word, allied to 
Whutle, q. V. Cf. Icel. hvissa, to hiss, to run with a hissing sound, 
said, e.g., of a stream ; and cf. £. whis-per, hiss, whir. 

WHO, an interrogative and relative pronoun. (E.) ‘Formerly 
who, what, which, were not relative, but interrogative pronouns; 
which, whose, whom occur as relatives [tHisprinted interrogatives] as 
early as the end of the twelfth century, but who not until the 14th 
century, and was not in common nse before the 16th century ; ' Morris, 
Hist. Outlines of E. Accidence, § 1 88. AS. hwa, who (interrogatively), 
masc. and fern. ; hwat, neuter ; gen. hwas, for all genders ; dat. hwam, 
hwiUm, for all genders ; acc. masc. hwone, fern, hwone, neut. hwat ; 
instrumental kwl, hwy (mod. E. why) ; Grein, ii. 1 1 3 ; Sweet, A. S. 
Reader. We now have who AS. hwa ; what — hwat ; whose »= hwas, 
with a lengthening of the vowel, to agree with the vowel of other 
cases (seldom used in the neuter, though there is nothing against it) ; 

dat. hwam, but also for the accusative, the old acc. 
hrvone being lost ; ifr«V»inst. hwl ; see Why. + Du. wie, who; wat, 
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what ; wiens, whose ; wietif whom (dat. and acc.) ; Icel. Atwrr, hver, 
who ; hvai, what ; Avers, whose ; hverjttm (masc.)i whom ; pi. hverir, 
8cc. ; Daii. hvo, who ; Avot/, what ; hvis, whose ; hvem, whom (dat. 
.nnd acc.y ; Swed. hvem, who, whom (nom. dat. and acc.) ; kvad, 
what; hvems, Avars, whose; (i. wer, wlio; was, what; wessett, wess, 
whose; ivem, to whom; wen, whom (acc.); Goth. nom. kwas, kwo, 
hwa (or ktvaia); gen. kwis, kwtzos, kwis; dat. kwamma, kwizai, 
kwamma ; acc. hwana, kwo, hwa (or kwaia) ; instr. Awe; pi. kwai, &c. ; 
Irish and Gael, co ; W. puy ; I., quis, qutp, quid; Kuss. kto, ckto, who, 
what ; Lithuan. has, who ; Skt. has, who (masc.), kirn, what ; kam, 
whom (acc.). B. All Irom the Idg. interrogative base QO (Tent. 
HWA), who? The neuter lias the characteristic neut. suffix -d 
(L. yui-d), Teut. -t (E. wha-t, Goth, kwa-tn), as in the words /-/, 
iha-t. lirugmann, ii. § 411. Der. whomever, who-so, wko-so-ever. 
Also whe-H, whe-re, whe-tker, wki-ch, whi-ther, why. Also quidd-i-ty, 
qua-li-ty, qua-nti-ty, quillet. 

WHOLE, hale, sound, entire, complete. (E.) The orig. sense is 
‘hale,’ or in sound health; hence the senses entire, complete, 8cc., 
have liccn deduced. The spelling with initial w is curious, and 
]ioints back to a period when a w-sound was initially jirefixed in some 
dialect and afterwards became general; this jiroiiunciation is now 
again lost. We have other examjdes in whot ■= hot, Spenser, K. Q. 
ii. I. 58, ii. 9. 39, &c. ; in whore hare ; in wAoo/> = ME. koupen, 
where the w is still sounded ; and in mod. £. wun as the pronuncia- 
tion of one, where the w is not now written. 1 believe the s^ielling 
with w is hardly older than about A. u. 1500; Palsgrave, in 1530, 
still writes hole. * A wholle man ; ’ Golden Hooke, c. 29 ; first 
printed in 1534. *The whole neadc not the visicion;’ Tyndalc, tr. 
of Matt. ix. 13 (1526). Richardson cites the adv. wholly from 
Gower; but Pauli’s edition (vol. ii. p. 4, 1. 31) has holy {tor holly); 
so .also in Macaulay’s edition, i. 303, 1. 91. MIC. hoi, Aon/, Wyclif, 
John, V. 6. AS. kiil, whole; whence ME. Aoo/ by the usual change 
from AS. d to ME. long o, as in AS. £/<(/<> ME. .v/ooh, a stone; 
Grein, ii. 6.<f Hu. A«£/; led. A«7/; Dan. Ae«/; .Swed. hel; i'M.keil; 
Goth. Aa/'/s. p. All from 'lent, tyjie *hailoz, Idg. type *koilos, hale, 
whole ; allied to W. coel, an omen ; OSlav. celu, wholly, Russ, tsiel- 
it(e), to heal. Sec Stoke.s-Eick, p. 88. Der. wkoUly, ME. holly, holy, 
in Gower, as above, ('haucer, 'P. 601 (A 599) ; whrtle-uess (modern). 
Also wholesome, MIC. holsutn, hJsom, Chaucer, Troilus, i. 947, spelt 
kahumm in the Ormulum, 3915, not in A.S., but suggested by Icel. 
keilsamr, salutary, formed from heill, whole, with suffix samr corre- 
sponding to E. some; hence wholesomely, wkolesame-rieis. Also 
wholesale, used by Addison (Todd), from the phrase by whole sale, for 
which see Hakluyt, Voy. i. 471 (1. 6 from bottom), as opposed to 
retail. Also heal, q. v. ; An/-y, q.v. Doublet, hale. ifS" If wc 
write whole for hole, we ought to write wholy for holy : * For their 
wholy conversaciou ; ’ Roy, Rede Me and be not AA'roth, ed. Arbcr, 

WHOOP, to shout clearly and loudly. (F.- Tout.) Here, as in 
the case of whole, whot lor hot (Spenser), niul a few other w'ords, the 
initial w is unoriginal, and the spelling should rather be hoop. The 
spelling with w dates from about A. D. 1500. Palsgrave, in 1530, 
has: ‘I whoope, I call,7> kiippe yet Shakespeare (ed. 1623) has 
hooping. As You IJke It, iii. 2. 203. [The tleriv.ative whoohub is, 
conversely, now spelt hubbub; see Hubbub.'] MIC. koupen, to oill, 
shout, P. IMowmaii, Ii. vi. 174; Chaucer, C. T. 15406 (11 4590). 
— F. hoHper, * to hoop unto, or call afar off ; ’ Cot. From F. houp! 
an exclamatory interjection. Of Teut. origin ; cf. EFries. hup / up ! 
Pomenan. kup-hei ! a cry of joy (Schanibach) ; G. hnpsa, heyday! 

1 Fliigd). Dor. whoop, sb. ; whoopAng-cough or hoop-ing-cough ; 
hiihli-uh. Doublet, hoop ( 2), which is a mere variation of spelling, 
and exactly the same word. 

WHOBE, a harlot. (.Scand.) As in the case of whole, q. v., the 
initial w is not older than about a. d. 1 500. Pal^q^ravc, in 1530, still 
has hore. ‘ Tlie whnores bcleved hyin ; ’ Tyrulale, tr. of Matt. xxi. 32 
(1536). In Rale’s Kynge Johan, ed. Collier, p. 36,1. 21, we find 
Aor»oM, but on p. 76, 1. 1 3, it is whoreson. [It is remarkable that the 
word hoar, white, ns .applied to htifr. also occurs with initial w at 
])erhaps an c.arlier iwriod. ‘The heere of his hedd \eas whore* ^ 
the hair of his head was hoar; Monk of Evesham, c. 12 ; cd. Arber, 
P* 33* Spelt also whore in l.yilgatc, Assembly of Gods, 400.] MIC. 
hore, King Alisaunder. 1. 1000 ; P. Plowman, U. iv. 166. The word 
is not AS., but Scandinavian. [The AS. word was miltestre. Matt, 
xxi. 31. J In the Laws of (.'amite (Secular), § 4, we find kurswene, an 
adulteress, where the D.mish word has the AS. ewene (a quean) added 
to it ; Thoq)e, Ancient l..aw-i, i. 378. — led. kbra, an adulteress, fern, 
of kSrr, an adulterer (wc also find hor, neut. sb., adultery) ; Dan. 
hore; Swed. Aora.+Du. Ao«r, G. hure, OllG. huora; Goth, hors, 
mosc., an adulterer, Luke, xviii. 1 1. p. The Teut. types are *haroz, 
m., and *kora, f. ; Idg. types •y«7ro.s. m., and qlirii, f. [ The Church- 
Slavonic kuruva, an adulteress, Polish kurwa, are from Teutonic.] | 


Cf. L. earns, dear, orig. * loving ; ’ Irish caraim, I love, Skt. ehuru-, 
agreeable, beautiful , &c. y. If this be right, the word prob. meant 
at first no more than 'lover,’ and afterwards descended in the 
scale, as so often happens. Rrugmann, i. § 637. ^ Not allied 

to the verb to hire. Der. whore-dom, ME. hnrdom, Ancren Kiwle, 
n. 204, 1. 20, from Icel. hordomr, Swed. hordom ; whor-isk, Troll, 
iv. I. 63, whm^isk-ly, -ness; -master, K. Lear, i. 3. 137, spelt kore- 
maister in Palsgrave ; -monger, Meas. for Meas. iii. 2. 37 ; -son, in 
Rale, Kynge Johan (as above). 

WHO]^, a number of leaves disposed in a circle ronnd the stem 
of a plant. (E.) It is closely allied to whorl, which is the name for 
a piece of wood or bone placed on a spindle to twist it by. The 
latter is also called a wharrow, a picture of which will be found in 
Guillim, Display of Heraldry, 1604, p. 2S9: ‘The round ball [disc] 
at the lower end serveth to the fast twisting of the thread, and is 
called a wharrow* The likeness between a wharl on a spindle and .1 
whorl of leaves is sufficiently close. Palsgrave has : ‘ IVharle for 
a spyndell, peson* Wharl, whorl are contracted forms for wharvel, 
whorvel. * Whorlwyl, whorwhil, whorle of a spyndyl, Vertebrum,’ 
I’rompt. I’arv. ; where whorlwyl is clearly an error for whorwyl 
( = whorvil). The AS. n.ame for a wharrow was hweorfa ; we find 
* Vertellum [mV], hweorfa ’ in a list of spiimiug-inipleincnts, Voc. 
294.6; .this is clearly an allied word, but without the suffix -el, and 
the etymology is from the strong yah hweorf an, to turn ; see Whirl 
and Wharf. p. The particular form whorl may have been bor- 
rowed from MDu., and introduced by the Flemish weavers ; cf. MDu. 
worvel, ‘a spinning-whirlc,’ Hexham; also worveleH,*fo tunie, to 
reclc, to twine,’ id. ; these words are from the W'eak grade of the 
same root, and help to account for the vowel 0. Cf. AS. hworj-en, 
pp. of hweorfan. 

WHORTIiE-BERR'Y, a bilberry. (E.) ' Airelles, whurtlr- 

berries;* Cot. Rut thev st ems to be unoriginal, as in whole, whoop, 
whore (above). Older form kurtUberye, J. Russell, Rook of Nurture, 
1. 82 (ab. 1460). Again, hurtil-herye is an extension of kurt-beryr, 
also (simply) hurt. * Slrawberycs or hurtes ; ’ Roorde, Dyetary, xiii. 
(1542, ed. 1870) 267 (N. E. D.). The last form onswera to AS. Aor/a, 
a whortle-bcny, pi. hortan ; see Najiicr’s Glosses, 2. 433 (note), and 
cf. 'Facinia [i. e. vaccinia), hortan, Voc. 234. 37. ij| In Dorsetsh., 
billierries are called hart-berries, whicii answers to AS. heorot-bergan, 
pi. of heorot-berge ; cf. ‘ Mora, heorotberge,* Corpus Gloss. 1333 ; but 
this is an unrelated name. 'I'he AS. form of ME. hurtil must have 
lieen *kyrlel. In America, hurtleberry has Irecome huckleberry. 
WHY. on what account. (E.) Why is properly the instrumental 
case of who, and was, accordingly, frequently prccedetl by the prep. 
/or, which (in AS.) sometimes governed that case. ME. whi, why, 
Wyclif, Matt. xxi. 26 ;forwhi= on which account, because, id. viii. 9. 
AS. hwi, hwy, hwig , instr. case of hwa, who; Jor hwig, why ; Giein, 
ii. 1 13 See Who. -f led. hi>i, why; allied to hverr, who, hvat, 
what; Dan. hvi; Swed. hvi; Goth, hve, instr. case of hvas, who. 
p. The word how is closely related. See How. 
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WICK (t), the cluster of threads of cotton in a lamp or candle. 
(E.) Sfrelt weeke, in Spenser, F. Q. ii. 10. 30. ME. wicke, 1’. 
I’lowman, (!. xx. 205 ; weyke, id. R. xvii. 239 ; wueke, O. Eng. Homi- 
lies, ii. 47, 1. 30. There seem to be at least two distinct forms. E. 
wiVA*>ME. wicke; and ME. weke, Voc. 592. 30, whence Spenser’s 
weeke. The ME. wicke answers to A.S. wice (Sweet), and weke to AS. 
weoce, Voc. 1 26. 29, 439. 36 ; cf. ' Funalia, vel fnnes, eandel-weoca ; ’ 
Voc. 154. 14; pi. eandel-weocan, id. 404. 22.-^MDu. wiecke, 'a 
weeke of a lampe, a tent to put into a wounde ; ’ Hexham ; Low G. 
weke, lint, to put to a wound ; whence l.)an. veege, a wick ; Norw. 
veik; Sw^. veke, a wick, Widegren.4*RAvarinn wichengarn, wick- 
yam, Schmeller, 835 ; he also gives various G. forms, viz. OIICL 
wiecke, weche, with a reference to Clraff, i. 728 ; Schade gives OHG. 
wioh and wike. The orig. sense was prob. * twist,’ or ‘ thing woven ; ’ 
cf. Irish fig-im,l weave (base *weg-); Stokes-Fick, p. 268; and 
Skt. v ag-urS, a net. 

WICK (a), a town. (L.) AS. wic, a village, town ; Grein, ii. 688. 
Not E ., Iiut bo rrowe d. — L. uicus, a village : see Vloinlty. 

WICK (3), WICH, a creek, bay. (Scand.) In some place- 
names, as in Green-wich, &c. >lccL viA, a small creek, inlet, bay; 
Olcel. *wik. From vik-ja, to recede ; see Weak. ^ It is not 
easy, in all cases, to distinguish between this and the word above. 
Hay, m his Account of Salt-making (E. D. S., Gloss. R. 15, p. 20', 
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mentions Nant-u/ich, North-wiek, Midt^e-wieh, Droii-wiek ; here weh 
- brine-pit, apparently a pecnliar use of Iccl. ri* above. See Wyek^ 
g salt - work, in Nares. 

WICKED, evil, bad, sinful. (E.) The word wicked was orig. 
a past participle, with the sense * rendered evil,’ formed as if from a 
verb *wikken^ to make evil, from the obsolete adj. wikke (dissyllabic), 
evil, once common. Again, the adj. wikke is allied to AS. wieea, 
masc., a wizard [wiceef fern., a witch]. Hence the ad), wikke is allied 
to Weak, q.v. From the weak grade •«>«-, of AS. wican (Icel. 
vikja, G. weichen), to yield, give way. And see Witoh. We also 
find ME. wikied, as in the adv. wikked-ly^ Chaucer, C. T. 8599 ( E 723) ; 
spelt wiekede, def. form of wicked, Layamon, later text, 14983, where 
it takes the place of swicfulle (deceitful) in the earlier text. This is 
pri)b. the earliest instance of the wonl. B. The shorter form wikke 
is common ; it occurs in Havelok, 688 ; P. Plowman, B. v. 329 ; 
Chaucer, C. T. 1089, 5448, 15429 (A 1087, B 1028, 4613);^ 
‘wicei raed,’ i. e. wicked counsel, A. S. Chron. an. 1140; as if for 
*wice-ig, an adj. from wicca, a wizard. It became obsolete in the 
1 5th century as an adj., but the fern. sb. is still in use in the form 
witch. Der. wicked-ly ; wieked-ness, ME. wikkednesse, P. Plowm. B. 

WICKER, made of twigs. (Scand.) ‘ A u/icier bottle,’ 0 th. ii. 3. 
153 (folios, twiggen bottle). Wicker is properly a sb., meaning a 
j/liaiit twig. M E. wiker, wikir ; ‘ Wykyr, to make wythe baskettys, or 
to bynde wythe thyngys [i. e. to make baskets with, or bind things 
with], Vimen, vituligo ; ’ Prompt. Parv. ‘ Wycker, osier ; ’ Palsgrave. 
The AS. form does not appear ; and perhaps K. wicker way have 
been borrowed from Scandinavian. We find MSwed. wika, to bend, 
whence wed, a fold, wid/a, to fold, wrap round (Ihre) ; also Swed. 
dial, vekare, vekker, vikker (which is our very word), various names 
for llie sweet bay-leaved willow, Salix pentandra, lit. ‘ the bender,’ 
from veka, to bend, to soften, allied to Swed. vika, to fold, to double, 
to plait (Widegren). Wicker-work means, accordingly, ‘plailetl 
work,’ csp. such as is made with pliant twigs, according to the 
common usage of the word. The word is closely allied, in the same 
way, to Dan. ve^, pliant (with g for k, as usual in Danish), in con- 
nexion with which Wedgwood cites, from various Danish dialects, 
voge, viigger, vegre, a pliant rod, a withy (lit. a wicker), vogrekurv, 
vegrekurv, a wicker-basket, vager, vaigger, a willow ( •f- Swed. dial. 
vdare above); cf. Ski. vag-unl, a net. Cf. Weak, Wiok (1), 
Wick (3). And sec Witoh-elm. 

WICKET, a small gate. (F. — Teut.) ME. w/ittf/, P. Plowman, 
B. v. fin ; Kom. of the Rose, 528. — AF. wiket, Tristan, cd. Michel, 
ii. 101 ; cf. Supp. to Godefroy, s. v. guichet ; he also has guischet, and 
Littre’s quotations give us the forms widet and viquet ; mod. F. 
guichet. a wicket I.ittrd also cites the Walloon wicket, Norman 
viquet, Frov. guisquet, all of them deduced from the common form 
wisket. It is supposed that the is radical ; and it has been derived 
from OIKi. wisk-en, to wipe, to whisk; and intr., to move quickly, 
to slip aside. Hence, perhaps, it meant a postern-door, to slip out 
at. it was esp. used of a .small door easily opened and shut. Cf. 
MDu. wicket, a wicket, Hexham ; also wincket, * a wicket,’ id.; prob. 
from OF. Cf. EFries. widen, to wipe, also to move quickly ; Norw. 
vida (the same) ; Swed. dial, viska, to throw, to swing ; also Norw. 
viskjett, light and quick (Ross), .See Whisk. Korting, § 101 71. 
B. In the game of cricket, the wicket was at first (a. u. 1 70c) lit. * a 
small gate,’ being 2 feet wide by i foot high ; but the shape has so 
greatly altered that there is no longer any resemblance. Sec the 
diagrams in the Eng. Cyclop, div. Arts and Sciences, Supplement ; 
V. Cricket. 

WIDE, broad, far extended. (E.) ME. wid (with long 1) ; pi. 
wide (dissyllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 28. AS. wld, wide ; Grein, ii. 690. 
4-Du. wijd; Icel. vidr\ .Swed. and Dan. viV/ ; G. weit, OHG. wit. 
p. All from Tent, type *widaz, wide ; jierliaps for *wi-9oz, orig. a pp. 
from .^WEI ; cf. Skt. vi-taram, farther (Macdonell). Der. wide-ly, 
-ne.ss ; wid-en, verb. Cor. t. 4. 44, with which cf. ME. widen. Prompt. 
Parv., imperative wide, Palladius on Husbandly, iii. 923, though the 
mod. suffix -en is not the same as the ending of the ME. infin. widen 
(see this explained under Waken). Also wid-th, not an old word, 
used in Drayton’s Battle of Agincourt, st. 143, as equivalent to the 
older sb. wideness ; formed by analogy with leng-tk, bread-th, dec. ; 
c f. Icel. vidd, width. 

WIDGEON, the name of a kind of duck. (F. — L.) * A wigion, 
bird, glaucea ; ’ Levins, ed. 1570. Spelt wygeon, SirT. Elyot, Castel 
of Health, b. ii. ch. 13. The suffix and form of the word show that 
it is certainly French ; and it is clear that the E. word has preserved 
an older form (presumably *wigeon) than can be found in French. 
Liltrd gives the three forms vigeon, vingeon, gingeon, as names of the 
* whistling duck ’ {canard siffleur). Prob. from L. uipionem, acc. of 
tiipio, used by Pliny, bk. x. c. 49, to mean a kind of small crane. Cf. 
Ital. vipione, a small crane (Torriano). There is a by-fbrin hibio ; 
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probably bibio, uipio are of imitative origin, like L. pipio. (For the 
l etter- changes, cf. £. pigeon from L. acc. pipidnem.) 

WIDOW, a woman whose husband is dead. (E.) ME. widewe, 
u»/rfwe, Chaucer, C.T. 255, 1173 (A 353, 1171). AS.widwe, weoduwe; 
also wudwe, wttduwe,wydwe, Grein, ii. 6^2.^'D\i.wednwe; G.wittwe, 
OHG. wituwa, witewa, witiwa ; Goth, widuwo, widow5. p. The 
Teut. types arc *widtwri, *widowu, fern, sb., a widow ; Id& types 
*witlhewd, *widhowa. Further cognate with L. uidua, fern, of 
deprived of, bereft of (which gave rise to Ital. vedova. Span, vinda, 
F. veuve, a widow) ; also with Irish feadhb, OIrish fedh, W. f^eddw, 
Russ, vdova, Skt. vidhava, a widow. y. Here the L. d, as in other 
cases, answers to Skt. dh, and the root is to lack, want, 

hence, to be l>ereft of. This root is preserved in the Skt. vindk, to 
lack (not in Bcnfcy), for which see the St. Petersburg Diet. vol. vi. 
107a Brugmann, ii. $ 64. Cf. also Gk. ijiOsos (for *t)-f{$-t-fos), a 
bachelor, one who is unmarried. Der. widow, verb. Cor. v. 6. 153 ; 
widow-h^, ME. widewekad, Iloli Meidenhad, p. 23, 1 . 20 ; widow-er, 
ME. widewer, widwer, P. Plowman, A. 10. 194, B. 9. 174, farmed by 
adding -rr; ci. G. wittwer. 

WiEliD, to manage, to use. (E.) ME. welden, to govern, also 
to have power over, to jiosscss, Wyclif, Matt. v. 4, Luke, xi. 21, 
xviii. 18. AS. geweldan, gewyldan, to have power over, Gen. iii. 16 ; 
Mark, v. 4. Inis is a weak verb, answering to ME. welden, and 
mod. E. wield, which are also weak verbs ; all arc derivatives from 
the strong verb wealdan (pt t. wetdd, pp. wealden), to have power 
over, govern, rule, possess.^ Icel. valda, to govern (pt. u olli) ; G. 
walten, OHG. waltan, to dispose, manage, rule ; Goth, waldan, to 
govern. p. The Icel. pt. t. ol/i is for *woipi (Norcen, ( 215), and 
the Idg. base was *walt, whence Celtic *wlat-is, OIrish flmth, dominion 
(Stokes-Fick, 262). Hence it is supposed that Russ, vladietie), to reign, 
rule, possess, make use of, Lithuan. waldyti, to rule, govern, possess, 
arc early loans from 'I'eutonic. But W. gwlad, a region, is a cognate 
word. .Some connect it with the ^WAL, to be strong; cf. I.. 
ualere, to be strung. See Valiant. Der. wield-er, un-wield-y. 
WIFE, a woman, a married woman. (K.) ME. wif (with long 1), 
wyf. Chancer, C. T, 447, 1173 (A 445, 1171); pi. wyues {wyves), id. 
234. AS. wif, a woman, wife, remarkable as being a neuter sb., 
with pi. wif like the singular.+Du. wijf, woman, wife, fern. ; Icel. vif, 
neut. a woman; only used in ])oetry; Dan. viv, fern.; G. weib, ncut. 
a woman ; OIIG. wip, p. The Teut. type is *wifiom, n. The 
form of the root is *wei8= Idg. .^WEIP ; in accordance with which 
we find OHG. weibon, weipvn, to waver, be irresolute, L. uibrare, to 
quiver, Skt. vep, to tremble ; but the real origin of the word remains 
f)I»cure. ^ It cannot be allied to AS. wefan, to weave. Der. 
wife-like, Cymb. iii. 2. 8, fish-wife, i. e. fish-woman; mid-wife, q.v.; 
kouse-ioife (see House) ; wive, v., AS. wifian, Luke, xx. 34. Also 
wo-ma n, q. v. 

WIG, a peruke. (Du.— F.— Ital.— L.) Wig occurs frequently in 
Pope ; Moral Essays, iii. 65, 395, &c.,and is merely a shortened form 
of periwig, which is much older, and occurs in Shakespeare. Cf. bus 
f or om nibus. See further under Periwig and Peruke. Der. wigg-ed. 
WIGHT ( 1), a person, creature. (C.) ME. wi^t, wight, Chaucer, 
C. T. 848 (A 846). AS. wikt (very common), a creature, animal, 
jierson, thing ; also spelt wuht, wykt, and used both as fern, and neut.; 
Grein, ii. 703.4* Du. wicht, a child ; Westphalian wickl, a girl ; Icel. 
vattr, a wight ; veetta, a whit ; Dan. vatte, an elf ; G. wicht ; Goth. 
waikts, fern., waikt, neut, a whit, a thing. p. It is probable that 
the fern, and neut. sbs. were orig. distinct, but they were early con- 
fused. The Tent, base *wek-t- may perhaps be connected with AS. 
weg-an, to move ; if so, it may have meant a moving object ; orig. ' a 
thing carried’ (L. uectum) ; or (in the imagination of the spectator), 
an elf or demon. Cf. the Celtic type *wekta, {., a movement, a 
course, a time ; as in Irish feackd, OIrish feckt, a course, turn, time, 
W. gwaitk (the same) ; Stokes-Fick, p. 266. Whit is nothing but 
a noth er spelling of wight. Doublet, whit. 

WIGHT (2), nimble, active, strong. (Scand.) ' He was so 
wimble and so wight; * Spenser, Shep. Kal. March, 91. ME. wight, 
wifi, valiant, P. Plowman. B. ix. ai ; Layamon, 20588.* Icel. vigr, 
in fighting condition, serviceable for war; the final t seems to have 
l^een caught up from the neut. vigt, which was used in certain 
phrases; *)ieir drapu karla )>a er vigt var at ’—they smote the men 
that might be slain, i. c. the men who were serviceable for war ; refer- 
ring to the rule not to slay women, children, or helpless men. See 
Iccl. Diet. For similar instances of final t from Icelandic, see 
Want, Thwart. The same word as Swed. vig, nimble, agile, 
active (whence vigt, nimbly), allied to A.S. wiglic, warlike. p. From 
the sh which appears as Icel. vlg, AS. wig, war. The Icel. vig, war, 
is derived from Icel. vega, to fight, smite (quite distinct from vega, 
to move, weigh), allied to Goth, weigan, weihan (])t. t. waih, pi>. 
wigans), to fight, strive, contend. —Tent, base VVEIII, to fight ; Fick, 
iii. 303. Allied to L. uincert, to fight, conquer ; see Victor. Also 
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to OIrish Jick~tm, 1 fight, Lith. wik-rus, active, wight, weTtUf strength, 
OSlav. veku, strength, Kuss. viek*, life. 

WIGWAM, an Indian hnt or cabin. (N. American Indian.) In 
books relating to N. America. * They built a long wigwam ; ' I. Ma> 
ther, Kcniarkable Providences (1684); repr. by Offor, p. 31. In 
Eliot’s Indian Grammar, 1666, p. ii, Eliot gives the pronominal 
forms of the Massachusetts word lur * house* as follows : ‘ Week, his 
house; Weekou, their house ; weekit, in his house, wekuwomut, in his 
[read their] house. Against wekmoomut he has a note — Whence we 
corrupt this word wigwam' — J. Platt (in N. and Q., 9 S. x. 446). 
S. T. Rand, in his Diet, of Micmac (a language of the Algonkin 
family) has : ' wigwam, a house.’ Cuoq gives Algonkin mikiwam, 
also wikiwam, a house (pp. 221, 438). 

WIIiD, self-willed, violent, untamed, nncivilisc<l, savage, desert. 
(K.) In Harbour's Hmce, we find will o/r«<f = wild of rede or counsel, 
at a loss what to do, i. 348, iii. 494, xiii. 478 ; will of wane — \9\id of 
weening or thought, at a loss, i. 323, iL 471, vii. 225. The formwill, 
here used as an adj., is simply due to the fact that the Iccl. form for 
' wild ’ is villr, which stands for *vilfr by the assimilation so common 
in Icelandic. Uy themselves, these ]Uissnges would not by any means 
prove any connexion between wild and will ; nevertheless, the con- 
nexion is real, as ajipears from a considemtion of the words cognate 
with wild. (See further below.) ME. wilde, rarely wielde, though 
we find ‘ a wielde olyue-tre ’ in Wyclif, Rom. xi. 17; spelt wylde, 
Rob. of Glouc. p. 57, 1. 1322. AS. wilde (Toller). Grein gives 
the examples : &e wilda = the wild birrl ; wilde wild deer 
or animals. -f-Dn. wild, proud, savage; Icel. villr (for *vilfr), wild ; 
also astray, bewildered, confused; Dan. and Swed. w7d; G. wild, 
GH(.f. wildi ; Goth, wiltheis, wild, uncultivated, Mark, i. 6 ; Rom. 
xi. 17. p. All from Teut. tyi>e *weUkjoz, astray, wild ; the Goth, 
form wil-tkeis is important, because the Goth. -/A- answers to L. -r-, 
used as a suffix with pp. force (cf. L. rectus, right, orig. a pp. form). 
The orig. sense is perhaps indicated by the Icel. villr and by the 
common E. use of the word, viz. ‘ actuated by will’,' to act wildly is 
to act wilfully. Cf. the Celtic tyjje *wel-tns, as in W. gwyllt, wild ; 
Stokes-Fick, p. 277. I’erhnps from ^VVEL, to will, to wish. See 
Will (1). Cf. W. gwyllys, the will. Others connect Goth, wiltkeis 
with Russ. vil~iat(e), to run hither and thither. Der. wild, sb., 
Merch. Vcn. ii. 7. 41, ME. wilde, Rob. of Glouc. p. 553, 1. 115,39 ; 
wild-dy ; wild-ness, spelt uyyldnesse in the Prompt. Parv. ; wild-fire, 
lAV..wyld* fur, Rob. of Cilouc. p. 410, 1. 84S5; wild-ing, a wild 
or cral^apple, Spenser, F. Q. iii. 7. 17. Also be-wild-er,q.v.’, wild- 
er- ness, q . v. 

WIIiDEBMESS, a wild or waste ])lace. (E.) ME. wilder- 
nesse, Ancren Riwle, p, 158, 1. 18. W'ddernesse first api)cars in 
Layamon, 30335 ; and stands for wildern-nesse. It is formed by 
adding the ME. suffix -nesse to the shorter word wildern, which was 
used in the same sense. Thus, in the Ancren Riwle, ]!. 160, 1. 7, 
one MS. has wilderne in place of wildemesse. So also in Layauum, 
1. 1238 : ‘ l»ar is wodc, J»ar is water, J>ar is wilderne muchcl’ •- tlicre is 
wood, there is water, there is a great desert. This ME. wilderne, a 
desert, is formed with the adj. suffix -n (-r/i) from the AS. sb. wilder, 
wildor, a wild animal (Grein), a neuter sb. answering to Teut. type 
*wiltkos, allied to wild (Teut. *welthjoz). See Sievers, § 289.-f- 
M 1 )u. wildernisse. And see he-wilder. 

WIIiS, a trick, a sly artifice. (E.) ME. wile (dissyllabic), Chaucer, 
3403. A.S. wil, a wile, A. S. Chron. an. 1128. This AS. wil is 
late ; it prob. represents AF. *wile, answering to OF. guile, guile ; 
see Giiile. Modem E. wile is rather a shortened form of AS. wigl, 
‘divination,’ in Napier (see the note <m p. 159,!. 165). Cf. His 
[the devil’s] wijeles, deceits, Ancren Riwle, p. 300. The AS. wllung 
(for *wiglung), divination, occurs in the Kentish Glosses, 554. 

I )ivinalion w.as reganled as heathen, and a deceit of the devil. The 
verbis AS. w7gZian, to divine ; cf. MDu. wijchelen (Hexham), Du. 
wigehelen, wichelen, to divine, practise augury ; whence OF. guiler. 
A primary form occurs in AS. wig, a sanctuary, allied to Goth. 
weihs, holy. Cf. I^ uieiima. Dor. wil-y, ME. will, wely. Cursor 
Mnndi, 1 1807 ; wil-i-ness. Doublet,g»f7e ; whence he-guile. ^ Note 
t he sp e lling tvyhyl in the Play of Mary Magdalen, 1. 377 (15th c.). 
WlIiFUL, obstinate, sel^ willed. (1C.) ME. teiV/ii/, LifeofBeket, 
ed. Hlack, 1. 1309 (Slratmann). Formed with suffix -ful (^full) 
from AS. will, will ; see Will (2). Der. wilfuldy, ME. wilfnllieke, 
in the ^se ‘willingly,’ O. ICng. Homilies, i. 279, 1. 8; wilful-ttess, 
M E. wilfu lnesse, O. Eng. Homilies, ii. 73. 

wnili (1), to desire, be willing.* fE.) ME. willen, infin.; 

r i. t. wol, Chaucer, C. T. 42 ; pt. t. umlde (whence mod. E. would), 
257* ^dlan, wyllan, Grein, ii. 708. Pies. sing. l and 3 p. 
wile, wyle (whence ME. wul, wo/), wille, wylle; 2 p. wilt ; pL willaA, 
wyllafff pt. t. wolde, 2 p. woldest, pi. wnldan, waldmi, or woldun.^ 
Do.willen ; Icel. vilja, pt.t. vildn’, Dan. wV/e; Swed. vilja\ G. wdlett, 
pr. t. will, pt. t. wollte) Goth. «-j7;fi;i, pi. t. wilda. Teut. type 


' *w«(/an-.4>Lithnan. weliti-, L. uelle, pr. t. ualo, pt. t. tio/ai; Skt. vr, 
to choose, select, prefer, fi. All from ^WEL, to choose ; whenM 
also G. wakl, choice, £. well, adv., will, sb., &c. The Goth, waljau, 
to clioose, is a causal form, from *wd, and grade of VWEL. Der. 
wilUing, orig. a pres, part ; will-ing-ly; will-ing-ness. Also will (a), 
q.v. Also will-y-nill-y, answering either to will 7, nill I, i. e. whether 
I will or whether I nill (will not), or to will he, nill he, i.e. whether 
he will or whether he nill (will not), as in Hamlet, v. i. z8; we also 
find will we, nill we, Udall, on i St. John, cap. a; will you, nill you, 
Tam. Shrew, ii. i. 273; cf. AS. nillan (short for ne willan), not to 
wish, Grein, ii. 296, cognate with L. ndle (short for ne uelle); and 
see Hobnob. From the same root are well (1), wil-ful, weal, wild, 
vol- unt-ar -y, vol-upt-u-ous. 

WHjIi (2), sb., desire, wish. (E.) ME. wille, Wyclif, I.uke, ii. 
14. AS. willa, will, Grein, ii. 706. — AS. willan, verb, to wish ; see 
Will (l).>f*Du. wil; Icel. vili; Dan. vi7;>; Swed. vi7;<i; G. wille-, 
Goth, tmlja. Tent, type *weljon-, m.<^Russ. volia. Cf. L. uduntiis. 
Der. wil-ful, q. v. 

WHiLOW, a tree, with pliant branches. (E.) ME. wilow, wilwe, 
Chaucer, C. T. 2924. A.S. welig; ‘Salix, welig;’ Voc. 269. 36.+ 
Du. wilg; MDu. wilge (Hexham); Low G. wilge (another Low (1. 
name is wicket) ; MHG. wilge; OLow G. wilgia. p. The Low G. 
wiekel is clearly allied to E. wicker and to AS. wlcan, to give way, 
bend ; the tree being named from the pliancy of its boughs. Perhaps 
the name willow has a similar origin, ns prov. E. willy not only 
means a willow, but also a wicker-basket, like the weele or fish- 
basket of which an illustration is given in Guillim, Di-siiLiy of 
Heraldry (1 664), p. 31 6. The AS. weUig may be from the ^^WEL, 
to turn, wind, roll, ap})earing in G. welle, a wave (lit. that which 
rolls), and in Gk. iK-iaativ, as the willow-twigs can be wound to form 
baskets; cf. Gk. a wicker-basket. It may therefore have 

meant ‘ pliant.’ See Helix. y. A much commoner name for 
the tree in AS. is wi6ig, mod. E. wUky, with a like sense. See 
Withy. And cf. Wicker. 

WTMBHRRY, the same as Winberry, q. v. 

WIMBliR (1 ), a gimlet, an instrument for boring boles. (E. ?) 
ME. wimbil, sjielt wymbyl in the Prom))t. Parv., where we also find 
the verb wyndtelyn, or wymmelyn, to bore. ‘ A P'renssh wytuble,' 
P.alladius, xi. 85 ; spelt wymbul, Nominalc, ed. Skeat, 517. Of K. 
or Low G. origin; cf. MDu. wemelen, ‘to pearce with a wimble/ 
from toeme, ‘ a wimble,’ Hexham ; Low G. wemel, wemmel, a wimble, 
whence wemelen, to bore (I.iibben). Also Dan. vimmel, an augur, 
tool for boring ; borrowed from Low G. Apparently from a Teut. 
base *wem-, to turn ; see Wimble (2). Cf. Shropsh. wim-wam, a 
tum-stile. Der. gindet. 

WIMBliR (2), active, nimble. (Scand.) * He was so wimble 
.and so wight;’ Sj)enser, Shei>. Kal. March, 91. Cf. North Iv 
wheamow, nimble (Ray). The true sense is full of motion, skipping 
about. Spenser perhaps picked uj) the word in the North of Eng- 
land. The b (as often after m) is excrescent, and due to stress. — 
Swed. vimmel-,m comp, vimmelkantig, giddy, whimsical ; Swed. dial. 
vimmla, to be giddy or skittish ; cf. Swed. dial, vimmra, the same, 
whence vimmrig, skittish, said of horses. I'he verbs vimmla, vimmra, 
are frequentatives of Swed. dial, vima, to be giddy, allied to Icel. 
I'lm, giddiness, from *wim, by-form of *whim; see Whim. So also 
Dan. vimse, to skiji about, vims, brisk, quick.-f-Dn. wemelen, to move 
about, or ‘ to remove often,’ Hexham ; a frequentative verb from n 
Teut. base *wem-, perhaps meaning to turn. See Wimble f i ). Cf. 
MG. w immen, to stir oneself quickly (Schade). 

WTMFliE, a covering for the neck. (E.) In Spenser, F. Q. i. 1 2. 
22 ; hence wimpled, id. i. 1.4; Shak. L. L. L. iii. 181. ME. wimprl, 
Chaucer, C. T. 151 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 338, 1. 6941 ; hence ywimpled, 
Chaucer, C. T. 472 (A 470). AS. winpel, the same. * Ricinnm, 
winpel, vel or/,’ Voc. 107. 37; ‘Anabola, winpel,' id. 125. 8.+D11. 
wimpel, a streamer, a pendant ; Icel. vimpill ; Don. and Sw^. vimpel, 
a jxmnon, pendant, streamer ; G. wimpel, a pennon (whence F. guimpe, 
E. gimp), p. The AS. win-pel was doubtless a compound ; prob. for 
*wind-pel, where *wind- is from windan, to wind ; and perhaps -pel 
is for AS. pell, peell (I.atin pallium), a covering. Cf. OHG. wim-pal, 
a summer garment, head-dress, pennon. And see Gimp. 

WIH, to gain by labour or contest, cam, obtain. (E.) The orig. 
sense was to fight, struggle ; hence to straggle for, gain by struggling. 
ME. winnen, pt. t. wan, won, Chaucer, C. T. 444 (A 442); pi>. 
wonnen, id. 879 (A 877). AS. winnan, to fight, labour, endure, 
suffer; pt. t. wann, pp. wunnen, Grein, ii. 715.+DU. winnen, pt.t. 
won, pp. gewonnen ; icel. vinna, pt. t. vann, pp. unninn, to work, toil, 
win; Ikm. vinde (for vinne); Swed. vinna; G. gewinnen, OHG. 
winnan, to fight, strive, earn, suffer; Goth, winnan, pt. t. wann, pp. 
wunnans, to suffer, p. All from Teut. type *wennan- (pt. t. *wattH), 
to w'ork, suffer, strive. — ^WFJ'T, to desire, hence to strive for; 
whence Skt. van, to ask, beg for, also to honour, L. Ven-us, desire. 



WINK 


WINBEREY, WniBEERY 

love, »/e«-er-iiri, to honour ; W. gtt/iH, a smile. Der. winu^tr^ K/i'aii* 
in^ ; also wm-some, q. v. From the same root arc ivtan^ lottHf ufon-i, 
wT-sh ; also ven-er-e-al, ven-er-ate. 

WINBBBRY. WIMBEBBY, a whortleterry. (E.) Whortle- 
berries are called, in some parts, wimberries or winberries. The latter 
form, in Halliwcll, is the more correct. ME. winberis, grapes. 
Cursor Mundi, 4468. AS. wln-btrie, wm-btrige^ a gr^e ; lit. a wine- 
berry, Matt. vii. 16 ; Luke, vi. 44. See Wine and Berry. 

WINCE. WINCH, to shrink or start back. (F.~MHG.) ML. 
wifiMw, winsen, wincken. ‘ It is the wone of wil to wytuse and to kyke 
“it is the wont of Will (wilfulncss) to wince and to kick, I*. Plow- 
man, C. V. 2 a. ‘ Wyncyn, Calcitro ; ’ Prompt. Parv. Spelt toytuhe, 
Allit Morte Arthure, 2 104. -OF. *wencirf not found, but necessarily 
the older form of OF.g«i««> (Godefroy) ; (note AF . giiwwr, Toynbee, 
X. 96, to escape) ; North F. variant of OF. guenehir, to flinch, wince 
(Godefroy), MF. guinchir, *to wrigle, writhe, winche a toe-side* 
[i. e. on the one side, aside] ; Cot. Roquefort gives guincher, gtaneUr, 
to wince ; also gueneher, guettcUr, gtuncir^ the same ; Uurguy gives 
ganchir, guenehir, gMencir. — OSax. wenkian; cf. MUG. weniten, 
wenchen, to wince, start aside ; cf. also vianlten, OHG. witnhon, weak 
verb, the same. Teut. type *wanltjnn-, a cansal form. — Teut. *wank, 
and grade of *wenkan-, as in MUG. winlten, to move aside, to nod, 
the same as G. witiken, to nod ; cognate with K. Wink, q.v. Wince 
is^ in fact, merely the causal verb formed from wink. Cf. G. wanhen, 
lf> totter, waver, stir, budge, flinch, shrink liack. 

WINCH, the crank of a wheel or axle. (E.) ME. winche', 
spelt uynche, Palladius on Husbandry, b. i. 1 . 426. [Cf. prov. E. 
wink, a jieriwinklc, also a winch; Halliwell. F.. Cornwall wini, 
‘ the wheel by which straw-rope is made ; * E. U. S.] AS. wince. 
* Gigrillus, wince,’ Voc. 416. 6 ; here Gigrillus is an error for girgillus, 
a winch ; sec Ducange. The connexion with winkle is obvious (see 
WinUe); and both winch and winkle arc derivatives from Teut. 
base WENK, to bend sidew.ays, nod, totter, &c. ; sec further under 
Wink. A winch was simply * a bend,* hence a bent handle ; cf. AS. 
wineel, a comer (Somner) ; MUG. wenke, a liending or crooking; 

J. ithuan. winge, a bend or turn of a river or road. And cf. Norman 
dial, vinche, * guindean ; * Le ll^richer. And see Winkle, Wenoh. 

WIND (i), air in motion, breath. (P^.) ME. «/iW, Wyclif, 
Matt. xiv. 24. A.S. wiW, Grcin, ii. 712.+DU. wind; Icel. vindr; 
Han. and .Swed. vind; G. wiW, OHG. wint) Goth winds, winths. 
p. All from the Teut. type *wen 9 uz, m., wind. Cognate with L. 
uentm, W. ^ynt, Itreton gwent, wind. Orig. a pres, part., Idg. 
^wcm/o-, signifying * blowing.' From ^ A W£, to blow. Hence also 
.Ski. I'd, to blow, vaia-s, wind, Goth, waian, to blow ; J<u.ss. vieiiu(e'), to 
blow, vieter', wind, Lithuau. rvejas, wind ; as well as L uentus and 

K. wind. Sec Rrugniann, i. $ 420. And see Weather. Der. 
wind, to blow a horn, i)p. winded. Much Ado, i. i. 243, oddly cor- 
riqitcd to wound (by confusion with the strong verb to wind), Scott, 
Lady of the Lake, i. 17. 1 ; &c. ; wind-age, a coined word; wind- 
bound, Milton, Hist, of iiritain, b. ii, eil. 1695, ]). 44 ; wind-fall, that 
which falls from trees, &c., being blown down by the wind, hence, a 
piece of good fortune that costs nothing, Ileaum. and Fletcher, The 
('aptain, ii. i (Fabrilio), also used in a bad sense (like downfall), 
Paeon, Essay 29, Of Kingdoms ; wind-mill, ME. wind-mulle, Rob. of 
Clone, p. 547, 1 . 11383; wind-pipe, spelt wyndpype in Palsgrave; 
wind-row, a row of cut grass exposed to the wind, Holland, tr. of 
Pliny, b. xviii. c. 28; witui-ward; wind-y, AS. windig, Grein, ii. 713; 
wind- i-ness. And see tvind-aw, winn-ow, vent-il-ale. 

WIND (2), to turn round, coil, encircle, twist round. (F«) ME. 
winden, pt. t. wand, wond, pi. wonden, P. Plowman, B. ii. aao, pp. 
wunden, spelt wnden, ITavelok, 546. AS. wiudan, pt. t. wand, wond, 
pp. wunden', Grein, ii. 7i3.+l)u. winden', Icel. vinda, pt. t. vatt (for 
vamt), pp. undinn ; Dan. vinde, Swed. vinda, to squint ; G. winden, 
pt. t. wand, pp. gewunden; OHG. winian; Goth, -windan, only in 
compounds such as biwindan, dugawindan, uswindan; pt. t. -wane/; 
pp. -wufidans. p. All from Teut. type *wendan- (pt. t. *wand, pp. 
*wundanoz), to wind or bind round, hence to turn. Perhaps ulti- 
mately allied tOi^WEl, to twine; sec Withy. Streitberg, $§ 68, 
203, note a. Der. wind-ing, sb. ; also wind-lass, q.v. ; wend, q.v. ; 
wa nd-er, cp v. ; wond-er, wand, q.x, 

WlNDIiASS (1), a machine with an axle, for raising heavy 
weights. (Scand.) The spelling windlass is a by-form, encouraged 
by popular etymology (as if the word were from u/iW, verb, and 
lace), of the shorter word below. ME. windelas, windlas. Prompt. 
Parv., p. 529.— Icel. vindil-dss, a windlass (still in use, see Notes on 
E. Etym., p. 321).— Icel. vindill, a winder; and dss, a beam. 
P. But the commoner ME. form was windas, Chaucer, C. T. 10498 
(F 184); Rich. Cuer de Lion, 1 . 71; Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, 
C. 103. ’Wyndace for an engyn, guyndas;’ Palsgrave. — Icel. 
vinddss, a windlass ; lit. a winding-pole, i. e. a rounded pole (like an 
axis) which can be wound round. —Icel. vind-a, to wind ; and dss, a 
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pole, main rafter, yar d of a sail, &c. y. Here vinda is cognate 
with E. wind; see Wind (a). The Icel. dss is cognate with Goth. 
ans, a beam, Luke, vi. 41 (the long d showing a loss of n). The 
root of dss is not known ; it has nothing to do with axis or axle, as 
some suggest.*^ Du. windas, a windlass; MDu. windaes, *a wind- 
lassc or an engine,* Hexh.am; where aes (Icel. dss, a beam) is 
distinct from MI)u. asse (mod. Du. as), an axis. 

WH^XiASB (a), a circuit, circuitous way. (F. — Teut. ?) Shak. 
has wiW/asses, Hamlet, ii. 1.65. ‘Bidding them fetch nwindlasse 
a great way about ; ’ Golding, tr. of Csesar, fol. 206 (R.). \ And 

fetched a windlasse round about ; ’ Golding, tr. of Ovid (see Wright*s 
note on Ilamlet). *I now fetching a windlesse,’ Lyly, liluphues, ed. 
Arber, p. 270. Apparently compounded of wind (verb) and lace ; 
but it was ]>rob. a popular alteration of ME. wanlace, a trick, 
subtlety, artifice. Golding has the form winlas, for L. gyrum, Ovid, 
Metam. vii. 784. Wanlace is used by Rob. of Brunne, Handlyng 
Synne, 4378, laoio. — OF. wanelace, perfidy, deceit (Godefroy); 
also spelt wenelat (id.). Hence the ME. wanelasour, wandlessour, 
one who drives game (Stratmann). Piob. a hunting term, of Teut. 
origin. See Gloss, to Toynbee's Specimens of Old French. Per- 
haps allied to MIIG. wandeldt, change, alteration, OIKL wantalon, 
G. ver-wandeln, to change, OHG. wanta, a turning, a small (green) 
; iath; all connected with Wind, verb, and Wander. 

WINDOW, an opening for light and air. (Scand.) The orig. 
senseis * wind-eye,* i.e. eye or hole for the wind to enter at, an 
opening for air and light. [The AS. word w'as ig^yrl ( = eye-thrill), 
Joshua, ii. 15; also eagdir/rn ( — eye-door), according to Bosworth.] 
ME. windou. Cursor Mundi, 1683 ; wintloge. Genesis and Exodus, 
ed. Morris, 1 . 602 ; windohe, Ancren Riwle, p. 50, note a; windows, 
P. Plowman, B. iii. 48; Wyclif, Acts, xx. 9.— Icel. vindauga, a 
window; lit. ‘ wind-eye.* — Teel, vindr, wind; and auga, an eye, 
cognate with AS. eage, an eye ; Dan. vindtu, a window ; (cf. vind, 
wind, and die, an eye) ; but Dan. vinduei^ from a Low G. *wind-ooge 
(wind-eye). See wind (1) and Eye. ^ Butler has windore, 
Hudibras, pt. i. c. 2. 1 . 214, as if from wind and door; but this is 
nothing but a corruption. 

WjNE, the fermentecl juice of the vine. (L.) ME. win (vrith 
longi), Chaucer, C. T. 637 (A 633). AS. win, Grein, ii. 712. — L. 
uinum, wine (whence also Goth, wein, G. wein, OHG. win, Du. wijn, 
Icel. vin, Swed. vin, Dan. MV«).+Gk. olvos, wine, allied to otvrj, the 
vine. — e/Vi El, to twine ; sec Withy. p. ' The Northern names, 
Goth, wein, G. win. Sic. are undoubtedly to be regarded (with Jac. 
Grimm, Gramm, iii. 466) as borrowed ; so also Olrish fin, wine, &c. 
Pott very appropriately compares the Lith. apwynys, hop-tendril, pi. 
apwynei, hops. The Skt. veni-, a braid of hair, also l^lnngs here. 
We cannot sec why the fruit of the twining plant should not itself 
have been called originally ‘ twiner.* The Lith. word offers the 
most striking analogy. The fact is, therefore, that the Indo- 
Germans had indeed a common root for the idea of winding, twining, 
and hence derived the names of various twining plants, but that it is 
only among the Graeco-Italians that we find a common name for 
the grape and its juice;’ Curtius, i. 487. See Brugmann, i. $ 204, 
ii. § 66. ^ Not of Semitic origin ; rather, the Heb. yayin, wine, 

Arab, waynat, black grape, arc borrowed from the Tdg. tyiic *woino-. 
The early L. uinum meant ‘ vine.’ Dor. wine-bibber. Matt. xi. 19 ; 
see Bib. 

WINQ, the limb by which a bird flies, any side-piece, flank. 
(Scand.) ME. winge (dissyllabic), Chaucer, C. T. 106 (A 1964); 
the pi. appears as hwingen, Ancren Riwle, p. 130, lost line, Layamon, 
29263; we also find wenge, whenge (dat. case), P. Plowman, B. 
xii. 263 ; ‘ wenge of a towle, Ala,’ Prompt. Parv. ; pi. wenges, 
Ormulum, 8024. It is clear that the form wenge is Scand. ; and, as 
there does not seem to be any authority for an alleged AS. winge, it 
is simplest to suppose winge to result from wenge. [The AS. word 
for ‘ wing ’ is /fder.] — Norw. vengja (for ON. *wengja) ; Icel. wengr, 
a wing; Dan. and Swed. vinge; North Fries, winge. Teut. tyiic 
wdingi-, allied to Goth, waian, to blow (cf. Du. waaijer, a fan) ; Skt. 
vd, to blow, vdjin-, winged (Macdouell) ; from blow. 

Dor. vnng, verb, to fly, Cymb. iii. 3. 28 ; wing-ed, Chaucer, C. T. 
1 387 (A 1385); wing-less, 

WxNK, to move the eyelids quickly. (E.) 1. ME. winken, pt. t. 
winked, P. Plowman, B. iv. 134. windan, Xa wink. ‘ Connivco, 
ie windge;’ Voc. T40. 17. 2. But winken also occurs as a strong 

verb, pt. t. wank. Ancient Met. Tales, ed. Hartshome, p. 79 (Stnit- 
maun) ; also wonk, Lancelot of the lAik, ed. Skeat, 1 . 1058 ; and 
we may certainly conclude that there was also a strong verb, viz. 
AS. *winean, with pt. t. *wane, pp. *wuneen. This is verified by AS. 
waned, wavering, and E. wench, q. v. ; as well as by the cognate 
forms.4*MDa. wincken (Hexham) ; also wencken, * to winke, or to 
give a signe or token with the eyes ; * id. Allied to MDu. wanck, 

* a moment, an instant,* id. (lit. the twinkling of an eye) ; wanckel, 
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WINKLE 


WISTFUL 


nnsteady ; feel, vankoy to wink, to rove ; Dan. vinhe, to beckon ; cf. 
vanlce^ to rove, stroll ; Swed. vinka, to beckon, wink ; cf. varjea, to 
rove, vankelmodig, fickle-minded ; G. tuinkm^ to nod, make a sign ; 
OIKi. winkan, strong vb., to move aside, stir, waver (see Schade). 

Tent, type ^tuenkan-^ pt. t. *wank, pp. *vntHkanoz. Further 
allied to Litnuan. wengii, to shirk work, to flinch, whigis, a bend of 
a river, wangus, idle. Der. wink, sb., Tcni]). ii. i. 285. Also 
(from the same root) wench, wince ^ winch, winkle, per i^winkle (the sea> 
sna il). C f. vacillate, 

WlNKliXi, a kind of sea-snail. (K.) Holland, tr. of Pliny, 
b. ix. c. 32, uses winkles to denote shell-fish and also snails. AS. 
-wincla, occurring in wine-wincla, a winkle ; see A. S. Lecchdoms, 
ii. 240; misprinted pinewinclan, as a gloss to iamieuli in yFlfric’s 
Colloquy; Voc. 94. 14. Named from the convoluted shell ; allied 
to Winoh, q.v., and to Wink. Der. periwinkle (2), q.v. 
wiiorow, to fan grain, so as to separate the chaff from it. (£.) 
Winnow stands for window, if we may so write it ; nn being put for 
nd (but without reference to the sb. wiWou<). ME. windewen, 
Wyclif, Jer. xlix. 3d, to translate 1^ uentilure', some M.SS. have 
wynewen, showing that the d was being lost just at this lime. AS. 
windwian, less correctly wyntlwian, 1‘s. xliii. 7, ed. Spelman ; to 
translate 1.^ uentilare.^^ wind, wind; with formative suffix -w-. 
See Wind. Cf. Goth, winthi-skauru, a winnowing-fan ; diswinthjan, 
to disjierse, grind to powder ; from *wiHths, collateral form of winds, 
wind. So also OHG. wintfm, to winnow, from wint, wind ; Teel. 
vinza, to winnow, from vindr, wind; uentilure from uentus', see 
Ventilate. Der. winnow-er, winnow-ing-fan. 

WUTSOMEj, plea-sant, lovely. (Iv) ME. winsom, with the .sense 
' propitiou-s,’ Northumb. Psalter, Ps. Ixxviii. 9; also ‘pleasant,* id. 
Ps. Ixxx. 3. AS. wynsum, delightful, Grein, ii. 739 ; formed with 
suffix -sum (E. -some) from uynn, joy, id. ii. 757. Wynn is formed 
(by vowel-change from u toy), from wunn-, weak grade of winnan, 
to desire, win ; sec Win. Cf. OSax. wunnia, G. wonne, joy (from 
win nan) ; led. unadr, joy, uftadsamr, winsome ; Skt. vani-, desire. 
WniTTBR, the cold season, fourth season of the year. (E.) 
ME. winter, orig. unchanged in the plural; ‘a thousand winter*^ 
a thousand winters, i.e. years ; Cliaucer, C. T. 7233 (I) idsi). AS. 
winter, a winter, also a year ; pi. winter, or wintm.^Tin. winter ; 
led. vetr ; Olccl. vettr, vittr, assimilated form of vintr ; Dan. and 
Swed. vinier; G. winter, OilG. lointar; Goth, wintms, fi. All 
from Tent, type *winlruz, for older *wentruz, winter, Kick, ill. 284 ; 
where -rw is evidently a suffix. Origin doubtful, but the suggestion 
in Kick is a good one, viz. that it meant * wet season,* and is a 
nasalised form allied to E wet. This is made more probable by 
the fact that we find nasalised forms of this root in Jm uuda, a wave, 
Lithuan. wandti, water, Skt. und, to wet, moisten ; whilst, on the 
other hand, we find K. water with a similar suffix, but without the 
nasal sound. Sec Wet, Water. Der. winter, verb, to pass the 
winter ; wintr-y (for winter-y) ; winter-ly, Cyinb. iii. 4. 1 3 ; winter- 
q narters . 

WIPE, verb, to cleanse by rubbing, to rub. (E.) ME. wipen, 
Chaucer, C. T. 133. AS. wipian, to wijie ; A'ilfric's ITomilics, 1.426, 
1. 30; 'Tergo, ic wlpige' .dElfric’s Gram. ed. Zupitza, p. 172,!. 8. 
This is a weak verb, meaning to mb over with a wisp, or to use 
a wisp of straw ; formed, with the usual casual suffix -ion, from a sb. 
*wip, a wisp of straw, which does not occur in AS. But it is pre- 
served in EFrics. wip, Pomeranian iviip, Hamburg wype, a twist or 
wisp of straw, and in l.ow G. wiep, a wisp of straw, or a rag to 
wipe anything with, Bremen Worterbuch, v. 269 ; and the common 
E. wisp is related to it. Cf. Goth, waip-s, a wreath, from the strong 
verb weipan, to crown (orig. to twine); cf. OIIG. wi/an, to wind 
round. See Wisp. Der. wipe, sb., sometimes in the sense of 
sarcasm or taunt, Shak. Lucrece, 537 ; wip-er. 

WIRE, a thread of metal. (E.) ME. wir, wyr (with long/); 
dat. wyre, P. Plowman, B. ii. 11. AS. wir, a wire, Grein, ii. 71 7.+ 
L^w G. (Hamlnug) wyren, pL, wires; Teel, virr, wire; cf. Swed. 
vira, to wind, twist. Cf. OHG. wiara, MHG. wiere, an ornament of 
refined gold. Orig. n thread of metal, properly a ‘twisted ’ thread 
or an ornament of twisted mctal-wirc; cf. Teel, viravirki, filagree- 
work, lit. * wire-work ; ’ L. uirice, armlets of metal. Formed with 
suffix TO- from I’d, to twist, twine; see Withy. Der. wire- 
draw, verb, to draw into wire ; wire-draw-ing ; wire-work ; wir-y. 
And s ee ferrule. 

WIS ! for this fictitious verb, see Vwla. 

WISE (i), having knowledge, discreet, learned. (E.) ME. wis 
(with long 1), wys, Chaucer, C. T. 68. A.S. wh, wise ; Grein, ii. 718. 
+Dn. wijs\ Icel. vbs; Dan. viis- Swed. vis- G. weise, OHG. wis-, 
Goth, -wait, in comp, unweis, unwise. All from Teut. type 

*wisoz ; for *witsoz ; from Teut, base *wit-, answering to Idg. 
^WEID, to know; see Wit (1). Thus u>i.v«ac‘ knowing;' cf. 
amning, adj.; Brugmann, i. §$ 759, 794. ^ Otherwise explained 


as for *wissoz<,*wiitoz ; formed from *wii-, Idg. *wid-, weak grade 
of (<ts above). Der. wisa~ly ; wis-dom, AS. wisddm, Grein, 

ii. 719 (where dSm-Ti. doom, i.e. judgement) ; wiseman (one word), 
.As Vou I^ike It, i. a. 93, &c. ; wise-ness, Hamlet, v. i. 286. Also 
wise (2). (But not wiseacre, q.v.) 

WISE (2), way, manner, guise. (E.) ME. wise (dissyllabic). 
Chancer, C. T. 1448 (A 1446). AS. wise, Grein, ii. 7i9.4>Du. wi/s ; 
led. -vis, in the comp, iidnivis, otherwise; Dan. t'/is ; Swed. vis; 
G. weise; OHG. wisa (whence, through P'rench, E. guise). fi. All 
from TeuL type *wis 5 n-, f. Allied to AS. wisian, to show the way, 
direct, orig. ‘ to make wise,’ to instruct ; from wis, adj. wise. See 
Wise (i). Cf. L. uisus, sb., appeamnee. Der. like-wise, other- 
wise. Doublet, guise. 

WISEACRE, a wise fellow (ironically), a fool. (Du. — G.) In 
Blount’s Gloss., ed. 1674. i-MDu. wijs-segger, as if ‘ a wise-sayer,’ 
whence wijs-seggen (Hexham), a verb wrongly used as if equivalent 
to the more usual M Du. waerseggen, ‘ to sooth-say,' id., whence 
waersegger, ‘ a diviner, or a soothsayer,' id. (from MDu. waer, true). 
But the MDu. word is merely borrowed from G. weissager, a south 
sayer, ns if it meant ‘ a wise-sayer ; ' cf. weissagen, to foretell, 
prophesy, soothsay. p. Not only is the E. form a travesty of the 
G. word, but the latter has itself suffered from the manipulation of 
popular dtymology, and is a corrupt form, having originally nothing 
to do with the verb to say, nor even precisely containing the woid 
wise. This appears from the older forms ; the G. weissagen is the 
MIIG. wizagtm, to prophesy, corrupted to wizsagen, wissagen, by 
confusion with sagen, to say. This MHG. verb was unoriginal, 
being lormed from the sb. wizago, a prophet, which was itsell 
afterwards corrupted into weissager. y. Now wiz-ag-o is exactly 

arallel to AS. wit-eg-a or wlt-ig-a, a prophet (Grein, ii. 726; -. 

oth words are formed (with adj. suffix -ag (;-ig) and sb. suffix -o (-n), 
denoting the agent) from the verb which appears as OHG. wizan, 
AS. witan, to see ; from ^WEID, to know ; sec Wit. 8. It 
follows that the s is for G. z, the equivalent of E. t ; whilst the un- 
me.aning suffix -acre is no worse tlian the corrupt G. .suffix -sager. 
Moreover, the sense ‘wise-sayer’ is merely an erroneous jiopul.'ir 
interpretation ; the true sense is simply seer ( -= see-er). 

WISH, to h.ave a desire, be inclined. (E.) ME. wisshen, wischen; 
r. riowman, B. v. lU. AS. wyscan, to wish; Grein, ii. 766; less 
correctly whcan, id. The long y shows a loss of n, and wyscan re- 
presents Teut. type *wunskjan-, to wish ; a verb formed from the 
Tout. sb. *wunsko‘, a wish. Cf. Du. wenschen ; leel. askja, with the 
usual loss of initial v, and written for asslna ; Dan. onske ; Swed. 
bmka; G. wnnschen; OHG. wunscan. p. 'i'he AS. sb. is wusc, 
a wish, very rare, in ZElfred, tr. of Beda, b. v. c. 19, ed. Smith, 
p. 63K, 1. 40, where it is misprinted wiisr ; whence wyscan, vb., with 
the usual change from u to Cognate words to the sb. are found 
in MDu. wunsch (Hexham); Icei. bsk; G. wunsch; OIIG. ivwn'i ; 
the 'Teut. tyj>e5 being *wunskoz, m., *wunska, f. All from Teut. 
*wunsk-, weak grade of *wen-sk-, formed with verbal suffix -sk- 
(L. -seb) from -^WEN, to desire, strive after, appearing in Skt. van, 
to ask, and in E. win ; .see Win. Cf. Skt. va^chh, to desire, wish, 
from van, to ask. Der. wish, sb., merely from the verb, and not the 
same as the more orig. ME. wusch. Prompt. Parv. p. 535, whicli 
answers to AS, wasc, as above. Also wish-er, well-wish-er ; well- 
wish-ed, Meas. for Mens. ii. 4. 27 ; wish-ful, i.e. longing, 3 Hen. VI, 

i ii. I. 14 ; wish-ful-ly, wish-ful-ness. And see wist-ful. 

WISP, a small bundle of straw or hay. (E.) ME. wisp, wips\ 
siJelt wispe, wips, P. Plowman, B. v. 35 1 ; wysp, wesp,wips, id. A. v. 1 95 ; 
the Vernon MS. has ^Iwipet with a.wesp' = wiped with a wisp. As in 
other coses where sp and ps are interchanged, the spelling with ps is 
the older ; cf. ha'>p, clasp. See. The AS. form would be *wips, but it 
does not occur ; and the final .s is formative, wip-s being closely con- 
nected with llie verb to wipe. We find also Low G. wiep, a wisp ; 
Norweg. vippa, a wisp to sprinkle or daub with (also a swajic, or 
machine for raising water) ; Swed. dial, vipp, an ear of rye, also 
a little sheaf or bundle; Goth, waips, a crown, orig. a twisted 
wreath (where -s is merely the suffix of the Goth. nom. castO. 
p. Thus the Teut. hase is *wip-, weak gmde o[ *weipan-, as seen in 
Goth, weipan, to crown, to wreathe, OHG. wi/an, to wind round 
(hence, to twist). See Wipe. It has probably been confused with 
whisk, as in Dan. visk, a wisp, a rubber; but the two words are from 
different roots ; see Whisk. Cf. MSwed. wisp, a wisp ; mod. Swed. 
v isp, a whisk, a twirling-stick. 

WIST , kne w, or known ; see Wit (1). 

WISTFUL, eager, earnest, attentive, pensive. (E.) The word 
appears to be not very old, and it has almost supplanted the word 
wishful, which was once common. The orig. sense seems to have 
b^n ‘ silent ’ or * hushed ; ’ as in * the sweet dale and the wistfull 
hillj’W, Browne, Brifonnia’s Pastorals, bk . ii. song 2. 544 (see Cent. 
Diet.). If so, it stands for whist-ful, from whist, silent, linked ; see 
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Wliist. It would naturally be associated with the adv. wisilyt 
attentively, earnestly, used 4 times by Shakespeare, which may 
likewise have arisen from whist, silent. The quartos read wiaktiy 
{whisily?) for wistly in Rich. II, v. 4. 7 ; see also Venus and Adonis, 
343, Lucrece, 1355, Pass. Pilgrim, 8a. p. As regards 
we find wishful in 3 lien. VI, iii. 1. 14; ‘There be certain 
Women that can kill with their eye-sight whom they look wishfully 
upon;' Ady, Discovery of Witches (x66i), p. 97 * * O. Hoard. I long 
to have a smack at her lips. Hoard. And most wishfidly, bro^r, 
see where she comes;’ Middleton, Trick to Catch the Old Orm, 
A. V. sc. 2. * I sat looking wishfidly at the clock,’ Idler, no. 67 (R*) » 

‘ We looked at the fruit very wisJftdly' Cook, First Voyage, b. iii. 
c. 7 ; ‘I was weary of this day, and began to think wishfully of 
being again in motion,’ Boswell, Tour to the Hebrides, p. 98 (Todd); 

‘ 1 looked at them wishfully! Boswell, Life of Johnson, Sept, i, i 773 * 
y. Kxamplcs of wistf id occur in : ‘ Lifting up one of my sashes, [ 1 ] cast 
many a wistful melancholy look towards the sea,’ Swift, Gulliver, 
bk. ii. ch. 8 ; ‘ Why, Grubbinol, dost thou so wistful seem ? There s 
sorrow in thy look,’ Gay, Pastorals, Friday, 1 . i. 8. Note that 
wishly {-^-wislfuUy) occurs in the Mirror tor Magistrates, p. 863 
(Todd). Also, that Sir T. More seems to use wishely nearly in the 
sense of MIC. wisly, certainly, which suggests a possibility that 
wis{t)ly aro.se from that form : ‘ To putte on his spectacles, and pore 
better and more wishely with his olde eyen vpon Saynt lohns 
ghosneli ; ’ Sir T. More, Workes, p. 1 1 34 ( 1 ^ 0 - I>er. wistf uUly. 

WIT (1), to know. (E.) This verb is ill understood and has 
sufTered much at the hands of grammarians and compilers of dic- 
tionaries. Wit is the infin. mood ; to wit (as in * we do you to wit ’) 
is the gerund ; wot is the ist and 3 pers. of the present indicative, the 
3rd ]3ci'SOii being often corruptly written wutteth ; wost (later form 
wottest) is the and pers. sing, of the same tense ; wLte, later wist, is 
tlie pt. 1. ; and wist is the pp. [The adv.ywis or Iwis, certainly, 
was often misunderstood, and a verb wis, to know, was evolved, 
which is wholly unsonctioned by grammar; seel? wis.] ME. witen, 
infm. ; pres. t. wot, wost, wot, ]il. witeu ; ])t. t. wiste, pp. wist ; see 
Chaucer, C. T. 114a, 1158, 1165,8690, 9614 (A 1140, 1156, 1163, 
K 814, 1740), &c. [There was also ME. wiien, to see (with longi) ; 
see Stratmann, who puts wot under this latter verb, as if / have seen « 
7 know. It makes little difference, since AS. witan, to know, and 
wltan, to see, are closely connected ; 1 follow the arrangement in 
Grein.] AS. witan, to know ; pres. t. ic wiit, fu wiist, he wat, pi. 
witon ; subj. sing, wile, pi. witon ; pt. t. wiste (sometimes wisse), a p. 
wisses, pi. wiston; pp. wist; Grein, ii. 722. Allied to AS. witan, 
to see; pt. t. wfit, pi. witon ; id. ii. 724. It is clear that ic unit is 
really an old past tense (of witan) used as a jjrcsent ; causing the 
necessity of creating a new past tense wisse or wiste, which is, how- 
ever, of great antiquity. Similar anomalous verbs are found in K, 
^nr.. can, may, shall, &e. The genind is to witanne, whence mod. E. 
to wit. The form weet, in Spenser, F. Q. i. 3. 6, is nothing but a 
corruption of leiV.-^Du. weten, pt. t. wist, pp. geweten; Icel. viVa, 
]ir. t. Veit, pt. t. vissa, pp. vitaSr ; Dan. vide, pr. 1 . veed, pt. t. vidste, 
])p. vidst ; Swed. veto, pr. t. vet, pt. t. visste, pp. veten ; G. wissen, 
pr. t. weiss, pt. t. wussie, pp. gewusst ; Goth, witan, pr. t. wcut, pt. t. 
wissa. p. All from Teut. type *witan-, to know, pr. t. *wait, the 
base being *weit-, orig. ‘ to see.’ Further allied to Lithuan. 
weizdeti, to see, Kuss. vidiet{e), to see, L. uidrre, to see, Gk. iBetv, 
to see, olSa, I know, Skt. vUda, I know, orig. 1 have seen (>■£. 
wo/), SkU vid, to perceive, know, orig. to see. see, 

perceive, know. Der. wit (a), q.v., wii~ness, q.v., t-wit (for at- 
wit); witt-ing-ly, knowingly, Haml. v. 1. 11. Also, from the 
same root, wise, guise; vis-ion, vis-ihle. See. (see Visioil); id-ea, 
id-ol, and the snfi'ix ~id in rhombo-id. Sec. ; ved-a. And see wiseacre, 
wiza rd. 

WIT (2), understanding, knowledge, the power of combining 
ideas with a happy or ludicrous effect, (E.) ME. wit, Chaucer, 
C. T. 748 (A 746). A.S. witt, knowledge, Grein, ii. 722.^1 AS. 
witan, to know; see Wit (i).+Icel. vU; Dan. vid\ .Swed. vett; 
Goth, -witi, in comp. un~wiii, n., lack of wisdom ; allied to G. witz. 
Teut. type *witjom, n. Der. wit-less, wit-less-ly, wit-less-ness; wit- 
I’itig, a pretender to wit, with double dimin. suffix -l-ing ; witt^d, as 
in blunt-witted, 2 Hen. VI, iii. a. a 10; witt-y, AS. witig or wittig, 
Grein, ii. 726 ; witt-i-ly, witt-i-ness. Also witt-i-e-ism, used by Dryden 
in his pref. to the State of Innocence, with the remark that he 
asks ‘pardon for a new word’ (R.); evidently put for witty-ism, 
the e being introduced to avoid the hiatus, and being suggested by 
Ga lli-eis m, See. 

WIT (3), a wise man, witty fellow. (E.) ME. wite ; AS. wita, 
lit. ‘one who knows.' — AS. witan, to know. Der. witena gemot, 
a meetiim of ‘ wits,’ a parliament. 

WITgH, a woman regarded as having magical power. (£.) 
Formerly nsed also of a man. Comedy of Erron, iv. 4. 160, Antony, 


i. 2. 40; but this is unusual. ME. wieche, applied to a man, 

P. Plowman, B. xviii. 69 ; also to a woman. Sir Percival, L 826 (in 
the Thornton Romances). AS. wicca, masc. a wizard ; wieee, fern, 
a witch. ‘Ariolus, wicca;* Voc. 183. 31. ‘Phytonyssa, wyeee, 
Voc. 313. 5. The pi. wicean, occurring in the Laws of Edward and 
Guthrum, § 1 T, and Laws of Cnut, Secular, $ 4 (Thorpe, Anc. Laws, 

i. 17a, 378), may refer to either gender. p. Wieee is merely the 
fern, of wicca ; and wicca is a sb., denoting the agent, allied to 
wiccian, to practise sorcery, EFries. wiklen.’^ULVw. wider, ' a sooth- 
sayer,* Hexham ; Low G. wiklen, to predict (see widen, to practise 
sorcery, in Schade). Cf. Norw. vikja (i) to turn aside, (2) to con- 
jure away, exorcise. This links it with led. vikja (pp. vik~inn), 
to move, turn, push aside ; Dan. vige, as in vi^e bort, Satan I ‘get 
thee behind me, Satan ! ’ Cf. A.S. wiean, to give way ; whence E. 
weak, Pcrhai>B wiccian meant * to avert ; ’ and wicca, * an averter.* 
B. Also explained as a variant of AS. witga, shortened form of 
witega, a wise man, a prophet, a soothsayer ; cf. led. vitki, a wizard, 
alli^ to vita, to know. For A.S. witega, sec Wiseaore. Der. witch- 
craft, AS. wiceecratft, Levit. xx. 27, from wicce, a witch, and erteft 
cmft, art. Also witch, verb, AS. wiccian, Thor^ie, Ancient I^iws, 

ii. 274, sect. 39 ; hence witeh-er~y, a coined word, Browne, Britannia's 
Pastorals, b. ii. s. i, 1 . 412. Also be-witch, q.v. 

WITCH-IjIiM, WYCH-IjIiM, a kind of elm. (E.) Spelt 
weech-elm. Bacon, Nat. Hist. § 475. There is also a wiich-hasel. 
ME. wyciu, wiehe ; * Wyche, tre, Ulmus ;' Prompt. I’arv. AS. wice, 
occurring in a list of trees. ‘ Virecta, wice ; Cariscus, wice ; * Voc. 
269. 16, 19. The sense is ‘drooping’ or ‘bending;’ and it is de- 
rived from AS. wic-, weak grade of wican, to bend ; see Wicker. 
The t in the word is superfluous, and due to confusion with the word 
witch above. ‘ Some varieties of the wych-elm have the branches 
quite pendulous, like the weeping-willow, thus producing a most 
graceful effect ; ’ Our Woodlands, by W. S. Coleman. 

WITH, by, near, among. (E.) ME. with, Chaucer, C. T. 1. 
AS. wiS, governing gen., dat., and acc. ; Gicin, ii. 69a. It often 
has the sense of * against,’ which is still preserved in to fight with to 
fight against, and in with-say, with-stand.-^lctl. vid, against, by, at, 
with ; Dan. ved, by, at ; .Swed. vid, near, at, by. p. From Tent. 
tyi)C*wi-th-, against , shortened from AS. wi-der, against ; see Withers. 
^ We must observe that with has to a great extent taken the place 
of AS. and ME. mid, with, which is now obsolete. Dor. with-al, 
with it, with, Temp. iii. i. 93, ME. withalle, Chaucer, C. T. 14130 
(B 3314), compounded of with, prep., and alle, dat. case of al, all, 
and used in place of AS. mid ealle, with all, wholly, Grein, i. 238, 1 . 1 2. 
Also with-in, ME. with-inne, Wyclif, Matt. ii. 16, AS.widinnan, on 
the inside. Matt, xxiii. 26; with-out, ME. with-uten, with-outen, 
Chaucer, C. T. 463 (A 461), AS. widutan, on the outside of, Matt, 
xxiii. 25; and note that AS. innan and utan are properly adverbial 
formations, extended from in and ut respectively. And sec with- 
draw, with-hold, with-say, withstand ; also with-ers. 

WITHDRAW, to draw back or away, to recall. (E.) ME. 
withdrawen, to draw back, take away, Ancren Riwlc, p. 230, last line. 
Not found in AS. From With and Draw; where wiVA has the 
old sense of ‘ towards,’ hence towards oneself, and away from another. 
Der. with-draw-al, with-draw-ment, late and coined words. Also 
withdrawing-room, a retiring-room, esp. for ladies (see example in 
Todd’s Johnson, and in Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, ch. ix.), now un- 
meaningly sh ortene d to drawing-room ! 

WIT .HE, WITH, a flexible twig ; see Withy. 

WITHER, to fade, (E.) Palsgrave has : ‘ 1 wydder, as a floure 
dothe;’ and ‘ I wydder, I drie up. ME. widren, not an old form. 
‘ Now gicne as leif, now widderit and ago ; ’ Test, of Crescide, 1 . 238. 
This ME. widren is nothing but a variant of ME. wederen, to ex- 
pose to the weather, so that widredtmwedered,cit\ioseA to weather. 
‘ Wederyn, or leyn or hangyn yn the weder, Auro ; ’ Prompt. Parv. 
And the verb wederen is from ME. weder, weather; see Weather. 
For the/, cf. AS. ge-widcr, weather, tempemture; Icel. haf-vi 6 ri,e. 
sea-breeze. C'f. G. ver-wittern, to decay by exposure to the atmo- 
sphere ; from wetter, weather, storm. ^ It follows that wither 
is properly transitive, as in ‘ Age cannot wither her,’ Antony, ii. 
a . »40 » the intrans. use is much more common. 

WITHERS, the ridge between the shoulder-blades of a horse. 
(E.) In Hamlet, iii. a. 253. Skelton has: ‘Ware gallyng in the 
widders;* i. 24. So called because it is the part which the 
horse opposes to his load, or on which the stress of the collar 
comes in drawing. Cf. Cleveland withers, the barbs of an arrow- 
head, which oppose its being drawn backwards (Atkinson). The 
lit. sense is ‘things which resist;’ formed from ME. wiOcr, re- 
sistance. * Wider com to-jenes ’ ^ resistance (or an adverse wind) 
(mme against me ; Layamon, 4678. Hence widerful, full f>f re- 
sistance, hostile, O. Eng. Homilies, ii. 51, 1 . 19; wideren, widerien, 
to resist, id. ii. 123, last line; and see Stratmann. Cf. AS. wider 
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(only in gen. widres), resistance; Beowulf, 3953. — AS. wider ^ 
against, Grein, ii. 697 ; common in composition. Sometimes shortened 
to wid, against, also used in the sense of ' with ; ’ see With. The 
AS. wider, also widere, is cognate with Du. weder, Iccl. vidr, Dan. 
.and Swed. veder, G. wieder, Goth, withra, signifying against, or again. 
'J’his very prefix is represented by guer- in Guerdon, q. v. The 

Goth, withra is to be divided as wi-thra, a comparative form ; cf. Skt. 
vi-taram, away, further, from vi, away, apart. Brugmann, ii. $ 75. 
The above etymology is verified by the similar word found in (i. 
widerrisl, the withers of a horse, from wider, old spelling of wieder, 
against, and rist, which not only means wrist or instep, but also an 
e levat ed part, the withers of a horse. 

WITHHOLD, to hold back, keep back. (K.) M£. withholden, 
pp. withholdi', C'haucer, C. T. 513 (A 511) ; and see Ancren Riwlc, 
p. 348, 1. 22. From With, in the sense of ‘back,’ or ‘towards’ 
the age nt, an d Ho ld. Cf. with-draw. 

WITHIN, WITHOUT; see under With. 

WITHSAY, to contradict. (K.) ME. withseieti, Chaucer, C. T. 
807 (A 805) ; withsiggeu, Ancren Kiwlc, ]>. 86, 1. 7. — A.S. wid, against ; 
a nd xeeg an, to say ; see With and Say. 

W n^BTAND, to stand against, resist. (E.) ME. withstonden, 
Wyclif, Rom. ix. 19. A.S. widstaudau, to resist, Grein, ii. 699.«- 
AS. w id, agains t ; a nd standan, to stand ; sec With and Stand. 
WITH Y, WITHH, a fiexible twig, esp. of willow. (E.) Spelt 
withes or withs, pl„ Judg. xvi. 7. ME. widi, widde, &c. ; spelt 
wythe, witthe, wytkth. Prompt. Parv. p. 531 ; withthe, K. Alisaunder, 
4714; widi, Ancren Kiwlc, i>. 86, 1. 15. AS. Wtdig, a willow, also 
a twig of a willow. ‘ Salix, widig-,' Voc. 139. 30. Also AS. 
widde, a thong; Voc. 183. i6.4-Ml)n. wiede, *a Iwiggc, a willowe,* 
Hexham ; Icel. vidja, a withy ; vid, a with (showing the different 
forms); vidir, a willow; Dan. vidje, a willow, osier; Swed. vide, a 
willow, vidja, a willow-twig ; G. weide, a willow ; OHG. wida, 
P. All from a Teut. base *with-, *weilh-, Idg. base *weit-. We find 
allied words in Eithuan. iil-wittis, the gray willow (used for basket- 
work), Gk. Iria (for ftria}, a willow, a wicker-shiebl ; also in Russ. 
vitsa, a withe, Lilh. wytis, a withe, W. gwden, a withe, L. nlth, a 
vine. The application is to jdants that twine or are very flexible ; 
and all these words arc from the ^WEI, to twine, plait, as in 
Russ. wV(«), to twine, plait, L. ui-ere, L. uUmen, a twig, ul-iis, a 
vine, td-Hum, wine (orig. vine). Brugmann, ii. §§ 685, 789. From 
the sam e root we have vetch, wire, ferrule (for virole), wine, vine. 
WITNESS, testimony ; also, one who testifies. (E.) Properly 
an abstract sb., like all other sbs. in -ness. MIC. witnesse, Ancren 
Riwle, p. 68, 1. 3. AS. witnes, testimony, I.uke, ix. 5 ; also ge- 
witnes, Mark, i. 44. [n'he use of the word in the sense of ‘ wit- 
nesser’ is unoriginal; it occurs in Wyclif, Matt. xxvi. 60; so also 
ONorthumb. gewitnes, Mark, xiv. 63 ; and in AS.] — AS. wiV-, as in 
wit-an, to know; with suffix -nes\ sec Wit (1); thus the orig. 
sense was ‘ knowledge ’ or * consciousness.' Cf. ME. witnen, to 
testify, Ancren Riwlc, p. 384 ; for *witen-en, from witen, pp. olwitan, 
to know ; cf. Icel. vitna, Dan. vidne, to testify. Also Goth, weit- 
wods, a witness. Der. witness, vb., ME, ivitnessen, P. Plowman, 
B. prol. 19T. 

WITTOL, a cuckold. (E.) In Merry Wives, ii. i. 3. Not an old 
word in this sen.se. It occurs also in Ben Jonson, The Fox, Act v. 
sc. 1 (Mosca) ; and in Bcaum. and Fletcher, Knight of Malta, iii. 2 
(Gomcra). ‘ Jnnnin, a wittall, one that knows and bears with, or 
winks at, his wife’s dishonesty ; ’ Cotgrave. (It docs not mean 
‘ know-all.’) It has been explained as equivalent to M £. witele, know- 
ing, a rare word, occurring once in Layamon, 18547. And this again 
has been supposed to represent the AS. wi/of, adj., wise, sapient; 
formed with suffix -0/ (as in s/r«e-o/, talkative), from wit^an, to know. 
In that case, the word would mean wise or knowing ; or, ironically, 
a simpleton, a gull. p. But all this is due to pojiular etymology ; 
the AS. witol is rare, occurring in the comp, un-tvi/tol. Liber Scintil- 
lamm, p. 80, 1. la ; fore-witol, A. S. Chron. an. 1067 ; and is hardly 
known in M 1C. Hence Wedgwood’s uggestion is worth notice ; viz. 
that a wittol is the bird commonly called in olden times a witwall. 
Indeed, Bp. Ilall uses this very form : * Fond wit-wal, that wonldst 
load thy witless head With timely horns, before thy bridal bed ; ’ 
Satires, i. 7* 17* I'lorio expLiins Ital. godano by 'the bird called 
a witwal or woodwull;' cd. 1598. In a later edition, according to 
Wedgwood, this appears as: ‘ Godano, a wi/tal or wnodwale\* and 
Torriano has ‘ Wittol, becco contento,' i. e. a cuckold. The corruption 
from witwall to wittal is easy and n.atural. y. An older sjielling is 
wetew(dd\ for which see Skelton, G.arl. of Laurel, 187; Lydgate, 
Assembly of Gods, 710. With this form compare MDu. weduwael, 

* a kinde of a yellow bird,' Hexham ; OHG. witewal, a woodwale. 
8. Witwall itself is the same word as wodewale, an old name usually 
given to the green woodpecker, but also to the oriole ; in any case, it 
appears that the witwall (like the cuckoo and the Late L. curruca) were 


the subjects of ribald jests. *Curruca est avis, vel ille qni, cum credat 
nntrire filios suos, nutrit alienos ; * Supp. to Ducange, by Diefcnbach. 
On which Wedgwood remarks : * the origin of this name [witM] is 
undoubtedly from the fact that the bird known under the name of 
curruca is one of those in the nest of which the cuckoo drops its 
egg.’ See further under Woodwale. Cf. gull, (i) a bird, (2; one 
who is de ceived. 

WlVHItN : seeWyvem. 

WIZAHD, WISAHD, one who practises magic, a magician. 
(E. ; with F. suffix.) ME. wisard ; spelt wysard, uysar, Prompt. 
I'arv. It was simply formed by adding the AF. suffix -ard, as in 
enw-ard, lagg-ard, to the ME. wls, wise. Thus it merely meant 
‘ wise-like.” The F. suffix -ard, due to OIIG. suffix -hart, is merely 
G. hart, i. e. strong, confirmed in ( - E. hard). 

WIZEN, to shrivel or dry up. (E.) Added by Todd to Johnson. 
ME. wisenen, to become shrivelled ; sec quotation in ITalliwell, s. v. 
wisened. AS. wisnian, to become dry, John, xv. 6 (in the Lindisfame 
and Rushworth MSS., both Northumbrian). We find also AS. /»«*- 
wisHode, to translate L. emarcuit, Voc. 394. s.+Ict:!. visna, to wither, 
p. This is an intran.sitive verb, with formative giving it the sense 
* to become ; ' so that the orig. sense was ‘ to become dry ; ’ see this 
suffix explained under Waken. The Icel. vis-n-n is derived from 
vis-inn, wisened, withered, palsied, dried up, which, by its form, is 
the pp. of an old lost strong verb *vlsa (pt. t. *veis, pp. vision) ; cf. 
risfl, to rise (pi. t. reis, pp. risinn). The Icel. visinn is cognate with 
Dan. and Swed. vissen, withered; cf. also Swed. vissna, to fade, 
OHG. wesnnfn, to dry up. All from a lost Tout, strong verb 
*weisan-, *wisan-, ])t. t. *wais, pp.* wisanoz ; from Idg. -^WEIS. 
1 lence also J .. uir-us (for ♦mo-m.s), poison, Gk. los, Skt. vish-a-, poison ; 
see Virulent. Cf. also A.S. umornian, to jiine away ; from the same 
root; answering to a 'I'ent. type *wizniin (see Loam). 'Der. wizen, 
adj., dried up, orig. the iij). of the strong verb. 

WO, WOE, grief, misery. (E.) ME. wo, Chancer, C. T. 353, 
1458 (A 351, 1456). AS. wa, wo, used as interj. and adv., some- 
times with dat. case, Grein, ii. 635 ; wen, wo, sb., id. 668. +Du. wee, 
interj. and sb. ; Icel. vei, interj., used with dal. case ; Dan. vee, interj. 
and sb. ; Swed. ve, interj. ; G. weh, interj. and sb. ; Goth, wai, interj. 
p. Further allied to L. woe, wo! "W.gtvae, wo. Orig. an exclama- 
tion; hence, a cry of pain, a pain, &c. Idg. types *wai, interj., 
*waiwa, sb. (whence AS. wen, wnwa,yfo, OIKj. wewn, wo). Der. wo- 
Jul, ME. wojid, Chaucer, C. T. 2058 (A 2056) ; VKvful-ly, -ness. 
Also wo-hegone, spelt wne-begon, Spenser, F. Q. iii. 7* sui- 

roimdcd with wo, from ME. wo begon, C'haucer, C. T. 5338 (B 918), 
where begon is the pp. of ME./>rgo/{, to go about, surround, equivalent 
to AS. began, compounded of be, jirep. (E. by) and giin, to go ; see 
further in Stratmann, s. v. bigan. Also wo worth, wo be to ; for 
which phrase see Worth (l). Also wai-l, q. v. 

WOAD, a plant used as a blue dye-stuff. (E.) ME. wwl (with 
long o), Chaucer, Aitas 1‘rima, 1. 17, pr. in Chaucer’s Works, ed. 
Skeat, vol. i. AS. wild, wnnd; ‘ Sandix, wad; Fucus, waad ; ’ Voc. 
136. 25, 26. The OF. name is sjjclt waisde in a Vocab. of the i3tli 
century; id. 556. 14; cf. F. gwiit/e.^Du. weede; [Dan. void, veid, 
Swed. veide, from German]; G. wnid, MHG. weit', whence Ol*'. 
waide, waisde, guide, mod. F. guvde. Root unknown ; allied to J... 
uitrum, woad, Gk, iairis (<*^iTodTis) woad. ^ Distinct from 
weld (2). 

WOLD, a down, plain open country. (E.) .Spelt old in .Shak. 
K. Lear, iii. 4. 125 ; wolde, woidde in Minsheu, ed. 1627. ME. wold. 
Genesis and Exodu.s, ed. Morris, 93K ; the dat. case is spelt waide in 
one text of Layamon, 2084a, but wolde in the other ; it is thus seen 
to be the same word as ME. wald, a wood, which was, however, 
more commonly used in the sense of waste ground, wide open 
country (as in Norse) ; in Layamon, 21339, where one text has wald, 
the other h.as feld, field, in the sense of open country. AS. weald, 
wald, a wood, forest, Grein, ii. Gfiq.^'OSax. and OFries. wald, a 
wood; NFries. wold; G. wald, OHG. wait; Icel. vbllr, gen. vallar 
{<.valthar), a field, plain ; Du. woud. p. All from Teut. type 
*walthuz, m., a wood. It has been compared with Skt. vntd-s, an 
enclosure ; and with E. wild. Neither connexion is at all certain. 
Doublet, weald, q. v. Der. vole. 

WOLF, a rapacious beast of prey. (E.) MK wolf; pi. wolues 
{"-wolves), Wyclif, Matt. x. 16. Afi. widf, pi. wulfas, Grein, ii. 750. 
+Du. and G. wdf ; Icel. ulfr (for vulfr) ; Dan. idv ; Swed. ulj; 
Goth, wulfs. p. All from Teut. type *widfoz, m. Further allied 
to Lith. wilkas, Russ, volk*, f Ik. Xvkos, L. lupus, Skt. vfka-, a wolf ; 
the common Idg. tyjie being *w 9 lqos. y. The sense is ‘ tearer,’ or 
‘render,’ from his ravenous nature. — ^WELQ, to tear; Lithuan. 
wilkti, to pull, &c. ^ The suggested connexion with L. uulpes, a 

fox, is doubtful. Brugmann, ii. § 60. Der. wolf-ish, walf-iA-ly \ 
wolf-dog. Also wolv-er-ene, or wolv-er-ine, a coined word; appar- 
ently suggested by MHG. wol/elin, a little wolf; spelt wulverin in 
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Hakluyt, Voy. i. 477, and in Colgravc, s. v. loimere’, a name given 
to an American animal resembling the giuttwy a name sometimes 
incorrectly given to the wolverene also. 

WOMAN, a grown female. (K.) That v/oman is an altered form 
of AS. wifinoH, lit. wife-man, is certain ; and it must be remembered 
that the AS. man (like L. homo) was used of both sexes. To show 
this, it is best to trace the word downwards. The AS. form is 
wi/man, a woman, Grein, ii. 700. Ily assimilation, this form became 
wimman in the loth century. In Judges, iv. X 7, we have the dat. sing. 
wlfmen, but in the very next verse (and in verse 22} Jael is called sio 
wimman ^ihe woman. [Similarly, the AS. hltlf masse (loaf-mass) 
became lammas ; see Iiaxnmas.] By way of further illustration, see 
Mark, x. 6, where the various MSS« have wj/wa/i, 101/moM, wimman. 
p. The pi. of wi/man was wi/meHf which was similarly reduced to 
wimmetty as in Gen. xx. 1 7, and this form has held its ground, in the 
spoken kanguage, to the present day. 7. But the sing, form suffered 
further alteration ; we still find wi/mon (later text wimmon) in I^ya- 
mon, I. 1869, wtmniaa, Jlavclok, I. 1 168, Aycnbite of Inwyt, 

L ii, 1 . I [.IS late ns A.i>. 1340; the pi. iieing hoi\\w)(fmeny p. 10, 
t line but one, and wymmetiy according to Morris] ; but we also 
find wummon, Ancren Kiwle, p. 12, 1 . 11, wumman. Rich. Cuer de 
Lion, 3863 ; wommun, Rob. of Clone, p. 9, 1 . 211, P. Plowman, B. 

i. 71, ii. 8; so also in Chaucer, C. T. Group D, 66 [ 1 . 5648 J, where 
5 M.SS. have tvomman, and one has woman ; after which the spelling 
woman is common. Thus the successive spellings are wifman (wi/miom), 
wimman {wimmon)y wumman (wummoa)y wommun ; and lastly ttioman, 
as at present. In some dialects, the pronunciation wumman [glossic 
wum’uni is still heard. Some have thought that popular fancy con- 
nected the word with womb, as if the word were womb-man ; but the 
change of vowel was due to the preceding w, just as in AS. widuy 
later form wudu, a wood ; see Wood. For further discussion, see 
Wife and Man. ^ Note also the word lemony which was suc- 
cessively leoj many lemman, leman ; here wc have a similar assimila- 
tion olfm to mniy and a considerable ch.ange in sense ; see Zioman. 
Ber. woman-hood y MK. womanhede, wommanhede, C'haucer, C. T. 
1750 (A 1 748), the corresponding AS. word being wi/AiTd, Gen. i. 27 ; 
woman-ishy K. John, iv. l. 36 ; -«css ; ivomau-kindy 

Tam. .Shrew, iv. a. 14 ; women-kindy Pericles, iv. 6. 159 ; woman-likey 
waman-ly, ME. wunmonlich, Ancren Riwle, p. 274, 1 . 9; woman-li- 
ness. 

WOMB, the belly, the jdacc of conception. (£.) I.uwl. Sc.wnme, 
the belly ; Burns, Scotch Drink, .st. 5. ME. womhey Wyclif, Matt. 
XV. 17 ; wambe, Prickc of Conscience, 4161. A.S. wamb, womb, the 
belly, Grein, ii. 637, ‘ Venter, wamb ; ’ Voc. 306. 34.4* Du. warn, the 
belly of a fish ; Icel. viimb, the belly, esp. of a beast ; Dan. vom ; 
Swed. vitnib, vdmm ; G. wampe, wamme, OIIG. wampa ; Goth, wamba. 
p. 'I'he Teut. tyjie is *wambbn-y f., the belly, fiaunch. Root unknown. 
ijrQuite distinct from 1 .. uenier, 

WOMBAT, a inarsninal mammal, found in Australia. (Austra- 
lian.) In Webster. A corruption of the native Australian name 
womback or womback. ‘ The wombat, or, as it is called by tbe na- 
tives of Port Jackson, the womback',* Collins, New South Wales 
(1K02), cpioted in the I’enny Cyclopaedia. * The mountain natives 
call it loomhach ; ’ letter from Governor Hunter, dated Sydney, 1798 ; 
in Bewick’s Quadrupeds. Sec E. E. Morris, Austral English. 

WON, to dwell, remain. (E.) In Milton, P. L. vii. 457, Prac- 
tically obsolete, though occurring in .Sir Walter Scott, llaily of the 
Lake, iv. 13. ME. wonen, Chaucer, C. T. 7745 (D 2163). AS. 
wunian, to dwell. -f-Icel. una, to dwell ; see further under Wont. 
WONDEB., a stnangc thing, a prodigy, portent, admiration. (E.) 
ME. wonder; pi. wondiris, Wyclif, Mark, xiii. 23. A.S. wwidor, a 
portent, Grein. ii. 75i.-f-Du. wonder ; Icel. undr (for *wundr) ; Dan. 
and Swed. under; G. wander, OIIG. wnntar. p. The Tent, type 
is *wundromyn.y a wonderful thing. Perhaps allied to AS. wandian, 
lit. to turn aside from, but usually to turn from through a feeling of 
fear or awe, to respect, to revere. • pQ ne wandast for nannm men ’ 
thou respectest, or dreadest, no m.-’n ; Matt xxii. 16 ; Luke, xx. 21. 
Grein explains wandian by * prie mclu sive alicujns reverentia omit- 
tere, cunctari ; * ii. 638. Hence ME. wondtn, to conceal through 
fear, to falter, &c. : Will, of Paleme, 4071 ; Gower, C. A. i. 33a, bk. 
iii. 1569; Chaucer, Legend of Good Women, 1 . 1187. Perhaps 
further allied to Wend and W‘ind (a). Der. wonder, verb, AS. 
w/ini/rian, Grein, ii. 7.53 1 loonder-ful, ME. wonderfol, Layamon, 1 . aSo, 
j.iter text, used in place of AS. wunderlic, lit. wonder-like, Grein, 
>*• 7 .S .3 ; wonder- ful-ly, -ness. Also wondr-ous, q. v. 

WONDB.OUS, wonderful. (E.) Spelt ii;ondfroM.w in Palsgrave, 
and prob. not found much earlier ; it is a corrupt form (like righteous 
for rightwise), and took the place of the older word wonders, properly 
an adv., but also used as an adj. ‘Ye be wonders men ’-ye are 
wondrous men ; Skelton, Magnificence, 90. * Where suchc a solempne 
yerely myracle is wrought so wondersly in the face of the worlde ; ’ 


Sir T. More, Works, p. 133 h. Earlier as an adv., as *wwders 
dere,’ i. e. wonderfully dear, I'esL of Love, b. ii. cb. 3, 1 . 45. 
p. Wonders is formed by adding s (an adv. suffix, 
wonder used as an adv or adj. ; Chaucer has ‘ wonder diligent, C. T. 
485 (A 483); Gower has ‘such a wonder syhte,' C. A, i. iai» bk. 
*• 335. Wonder became an adj. through the use of the AS. wuiui^lie, 
adj., wonderful, as an adverb ; thus Chaucer has * wonderly deliver, 
C. T. 84 ; so also ‘ so wonderly sore,’ Tale of Gamelyn, 266 (late 
editions, wondrously). y. Hence the history of the word is clear ; 
the A.S. umnderlie, adj., became ME. wonderly, adv., whence ME. 
wonder, adj. and adv., lengthened to wonders, adv. and adj., and to 
wondersly, adv. ; the double use of -ly, both as an adjectival and 
adverbial suffix, being a lasting cause of confusion. ^ The spuri- 
ous poem callcfl Chaucer’s Dream has the word wondrous, 1 . 1898, but 
the MSS. are^of late date. Hence wondrous-Ty, wondrous-ness. 
WONT, used or accustomed. (E.) In Anglia, xi. 493, Hupe 
suggests that the phr. wont to (accustomed to) arose from the ME. 
phr. wone to, where wotte was properly an adj. (AS. gewun, adj., 
gewuna, adj.), with the sense of ‘ accustomed.’ This ME. wone occurs 
(without to) in Genesis and Exodus, 1530, llavelok, 2397; but in 
Cursor Mnndi, 3646, where 3 MSS. have wont to, the Cotton MS. has 
wonm (sic). At the same time, it is clear that ME. wone, adj., was 
confused with ME. waned, the pp. of wonen, to dwell, to be used to. 
We also find that wont came to be used as a sb. ; and then, by way 
of distinction, a new form wont-ed was evolved, to keep up the pp. 
use. Hence won-t-ed (*■- wo«-«/-ed) has the suffix -ed twice over! 
[For wont, sb., and wont-ed, see the end of the article.] ' As they 
were woont [accustomed ] to dooc Sir T. More, Works, p. 1195 K* 

‘ She neuer was to swiche gestes waned ’ she was never accustomed 
to such guests, Chaucer, C. T. 8215 (E 339). ‘ Thou were ay wont 
echo lover reprehende ; ’ ^ thou wert ever wont to reprehend each 
lover, Chaucer, Troilns, i. 510. Waned is the pp. of ME. wonen, 
wonien, to dwell, be accustomed to ; in Chaucer, C. T. 7745 (D 2163), 
it means simply ‘ to dwell,’ but the sense * to be accustomed ’ was 
easily (in AS. times) introduced from the related adj. wone (above). 
Cf. AS. wunody pp. of wunian, to dwell, remain, continue in, Grein, 

ii. 753 ; also gewunian, to dwell, to be accustomed to. . ‘Swa swa he 
gewunade* ^ as he was accustomed (lit. as he wont), Mark, x. r ; cf. 

‘ whom we wmt to fear,’ i Hen. VI, i. 2. 1 4. A weak verb, allieid to 
the sb. wuna, custom, use, wont, commonly spelt gewuna, Luke, i. 9, 

ii. 37. Allied tc AS. wunn-, weak grade of winnan, to strive after, 
orig. to desire ; see Win, Wont, sb., is ‘ a thing desired,’ a habit due 
to acquiescence in what seems pleasant. ^. Cf. Icel. vanr, adj., 
accustomed, used (to a thing), vo/ii, a usage, whence vandi, a custom, 
habit, venja, to accustom (pt. t. vandi, vandi, pp. vandr, vannin) E. 
wean ; see Wean. So also (in connexion with MIIG. gewinnen) we 
find MHG. gewon, OIIG. giwon, adj., accustomed to, MHG. gewon, 
OUG. giwona, usage, MIIG. gewonen, to be used to, gewonlich, 
customary ; G. gewohnen, to be used to, pp. gewohnt, wont, wohnen, 
to dwell. See Kick, iii. 287. Ber. wont, sb., Hamlet, i. 4. 6, em- 
ployed in place of ME. wone, sb., by confusion with wont above. 
Also wont-ed, used as a pt. t. by Surrey instead of wont ; ‘ Of me, that 
wonted to rejoice,’ Complaint of the Absence of her Loucr, 1 . 5, in 
Tottcll’s Misc., ed. Arber, p. 15 ; so also I’alsgrave gives wont as a 
verb, ‘ I wonte or use ; it is no wysdomc to wont a thing that is nat 
honest ; ’ and hence wonted as a jip. or adj., Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. 1. x 13, 

iii. 2. 369. 

WOO, to sue, court, ask in order to marriage. (E.) Spelt wo in 
Palsgrave ; but Spenser retains the old spelling wowe, F. Q. vi. 1 1. 4. 
ME. wn^n. King Horn, ed. Lumby, 546 ; later wowen (by change of 
^ to w), P. Plowman, B. iv. 74. AS. wogian, to woo, occurring in 
the comp, avtogian, to woo, Ailfric’s Saints’ Lives, vii. 14 (E.E.T.S.). 
Hence the sb. wbgere, a wooer ; ‘Procus, wogere,* Voc. 171. 6. The 
lit. sense is simply to bend, incline; hence to incline another to- 
wards oneself. — AS. woh (declensional stem wvg-, pi. wage), bent, 
curved, crooked ; Grein, ii. 731. CC wuh, sb., a bending aside, 
turning aside, iniquity; woh-bogen, bowed in a curve, bent; id. 
p. The AS. woh (Teut. type *wanxoz), bent, is cognate with Goth. 
wahs, bent, only occurring in un-wdhs, straight, blameless, Luke, 
i. 6. — ^WANK, to go tortuously, be crooked; whence also Skt. 
vaiik, to go tortuously, be crooked ; cf. also vatra-, crooked, L. 
uaeillare, to vacillate, and perhaps OSax. wdh, evil, W. gwaeth, 
worse. See Vacillate. Ber. woo-er, ME. wowere, P. Plowman, 
B. xi. 71, AS. wogere, as above. 

WOOD (i), a collection of growing trees, timber. (E.) ME. wode, 
Chancer, C. T. 1424 (A 1422). AS. wudu, Grein, ii. 745 : but tbe 
orig. form was widu ; id. 69a. <^ 1061 . vidr, a tree, wood : Dan. ved ; 
Swed. ved; MHG. wite, OHG. witu. p. The Teut. type is 
*widuz, wood. Cf. also OIrish ^d, Irish ^odk, a wood, a tree; 
fiodais, shrubs, underwood ; Ga.t\.Jiodh, timber, wood, a wilderness, 
Jiodhach, shrubs, W. gwydd, trees, gwyddeli, bushes, brakes. See 
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Stokes>Fick, pn. 265, 280. Dor. wood-bine or wood-bynd, spelt 
wodbynde in Palsgrave, wodebynde in Chaucer, C. T. Six-text, 1 508 
(1510 in Tyrwhitt), AS. wudebinde^ used to translate hedera nigra in 
Voc. 137. 5; so called because it binds or winds round trees; ch 
AS. wuduwindef lit. wood-wind, used to tr. vivorna, id. 270. 16. 
Also wood-coal \ wood-cock, AS. wudueoc, Voe. 258. 5 (note 
Guernsey video, a woodcock) ; wood-craft, ME. wodeeraft. Chancer, 
C. T. 110; wood-cut ; wood-dove, ME. wode-douue, Chaucer, C. T. 
13700 (11 1960) ; wood-engraving; wood-land, ME. w^elond, Layamon, 
1699; wood-lark ; wood-man, Cymb. iii. 6. a8, spelt worfintm in Pals- 
grave ; wood-nymph ; wood-pecker. Palsgrave ; wood-pigeon ; wood-ruff, 
q.v. Also wood-ed ; wood-en, Le. made of wood, K. I.ear, ii. 3. 16 ; 
wood-y, .^nser, F. Q. i. 6. 18. 

WOOD (2), mad, furious. (£.) In Mids. Nt. Dr. ii. i. 192. ME. 
wood, wad (with long o), Chaucer, C. T. 1 84. AS. wod, mad, r.'iging, 
Grein, ii. 730; whence wiedan {<.tiMldian), to be mad, 633.«^Icel. 
odr, raging, frantic ; Goth, wods, mad. And cf. Du. woede, G.wuth, 
MUG. wunt, madness. The Teut. type is *wodoz, adj., wood, 

frantic. Perhaps allied, as Kick suggests (iii. 308^ to L. uutea, a 
prophet, poet, one who is filled with divine frenzy, Olrish /fii/A, 
a prophet. Hence (perhaps) the name Woden, applied to the 
highest of the Teutonic divinities. Der. Wed-ties-day, (j. v. 
WOODRUFF, the name of a plant. (E.) .Spelt woodrofe in 
Palsgrave. ME. wodruffe, Voc. 712. 28; woderofe, 566. 20. AS. 
wuderofe, id. 133. 30; also wtalurbfe. See Cockayne's I.cech- 
doms, ii. 412, where it is shown that it was not only applied to the 
Asperula odorata (as at present^, but also to Asfodelus ramosus ; and 
it is also called astula {hasiula) regia in glosses. The former part 
of the word is AS. wudu, a wood ; the sense of rii/e is uncertain, but 
the iJ was long ; comiiare the sound of blood from AS. bbld, and note 
the form woodronf in Britten’s Plant-names. As AS. o answers to 
OHG. uo, the AS. rofe is equivalent to OHG. ruofe, adj. fragrant. 
Hence the proliable sense was fragrant w'ood-plant ; * well 
answering to the L. name Asperula odorata, which alludes to its 
sweet scent. So docs the P'. name muguct. 

WOODWAIiE, the name of a bird. (E.) Also called wilwall 
and even wiital ; sec Wittol. Cotgrave explains P'. orial or oriot 
as *a heighaw or v/itwall.* [The form witwall was not borrowed 
from G., Iiut stands for widwall ; the old form of AS. wudu being 
widfi.] ME. wodewale, the same as wodehake (i.e. wood-hatch or 
wood-hack, a woodjiecker). Prompt. Parv. ; Rom. of the Rose, 658 ; 
used to translate C^P*. or/oZ, W. de liibljesworth, in Wright, Voc. 
i. 166 (13th century): Owl and Nightingale, 1657. Not found in 
AS.+MP^n. weduwael, * a kinde of a yellow bird ; ’ Hcxliam ; G. 
wittewal, a yellow tl^ash; MHG. witewal, an oriole (Schade). 
P. The former clement is certainly AS. widu, wudu, ME. wode, a 
wood ; just as MHG. witewal is from MHG. wite, a wood. Cf. ME. 
wodehake, above, and E. woodpecker. But the sense of the latter 
element has not been explained ; it may mean * stranger,’ from A.S. 
wealh, Schade suggests the same sense of ' stranger in the wood 
from the South* for the OHG. name. The MDu. wedu-wael may 
be compared with MDu. Wael, a Celt, the same word as AS. 
Wealh, and therefore ‘ stranger.’ Doublet, wittol, q. v. 

WOOF, the weft, the threads crossing the warp in woven cloth. 
(E.) In .Shak. Troil. v. 2. 152. A corruption of ME. oof, due to 
a supposed connexion (which hap]x;us to be right, but not in the 
way which popular etymology would suggest) with the vb. to weave 
and the sb. weft. * Oof, tbrede for webbyngc, Trama, stamen, 
subtegmen ; ’ Prompt. Parv. So also in Wyclif, Levit. xiii. 47, earlier 
version (cited in Way’s note). AS. owe/, a woof. ‘Cladica, w^, 
vel itwef Voc. 13. 23 (8th century). Cladiea is the dimin. of Late 
L. clatia, a woven hurdle, and wefl is clearly a variant of weft ; so 
that there can be no doubt as to the sense of owef. Somewhat 
commoner is the parallel form oweh or aweb, frequently contracted to 
ab ; and this word has precisely the same sense. ’ .Subtimen, aweb ’ 
immediately follows ‘ Stamen, wearp,' i, e. the warp, in Voc. 262. 20 ; 

* Trama, vel subtemen, oweb,veloh id. 188. 12 ; *Linoslema, linen 
wearp, vel wyllen [woollen] ah* id. 15 1, 18 ; where Mr. W’right adds 
the note : * the yarn of a weaver’s w.irp is, 1 believe, still called an 
066.’ [For warp we should doubtless read wor^.] p. The words 
owef, and oweb or aweb are compounds, containing the prefix « (as 
in a-aoefan, to weave, sec A- (4) and Weave) or 5-, short form of 
on, prep. Also wef and web arc both sbs., meaning * web,* from 
wefan, to weave. Thus the word woof, for oof, is short for o-wef or 
on-wef, i.e. on-web, the web that is laid on or thrown across the first 
set of threads or warp. Sec On and Weave. 

WOOL, the short thick hair of sheep and other aiiimala (E.) I 
ME. woUe, P. Plowman, B. vi. 13. AS. wull, wtd. ‘ J^na, wul;' 
Voc. 294. 19 ; wntt, id. 190. as.-f-Du. wol ; Icel. idl (for vult ) ; Dan. 
uid (for «// or wull ) ; Swed. ull ; G. wolle, OHG. vnAla ; Goth, wulla. 
p. The Teut. type is *wolln, f., Avhich is certainly an assimilated 


form for *wolna, with Tdg. suffix -nd, as shown by the cognate words, 
viz. Lithuan. wilna, Russ, volna, Skt. urted, wool; cf. also OIrish 
olann, W. gtvlan ; and perhaps Gk. X^vos (for fX^vot), 1.. lana, wool. 
Brugmaim, i. §§ 317, 524(2); Stokcs-Fick, p. 276. The same 
assimilation appears in L. uillus, shaggy hair, uellns, a fleece. Der. 
wooll-en, ME. wollen, P. Plowman, B. v. 215, A.S. wyllen (with the 
usual vowel-change from « to y), Voe. J51. 17; wooll-y, Mcrch. 
Ven. i. 3. 84; wool-monger, ME. wolmongere, Rob. of Glouc. p. 539, 
1. I II 73; woolpack, ME. wdpak, same page, 1. 18; woolsack, 
1 lien. IV, ii. 4. 148, ME. wolle\ak, Gower, C. A. i. 99 ; bk. i. 1692. 
Also wool-gathering (Halliwcll), idly roving (said of the thoughts), 
as if gathering wool scattered on the hedges. Also woolward, q.v. 

WOODWARD, clothed in wool only. (E.) * I have no 

shirt, I go woolward for penance;’ L. L. L. v. 2. 717; on which Dr. 
Schmidt says : * Woolward, in wool only, without linen, a dress often 
enjoined as a penance by the church of Rome.’ ME. wolward, 
wolleward, P. Plowman, B. xviii. 1 ; Fricke of Conscience, 3514; 
P. Plowman’s Crede, 788. See four more examples in Nares, and 
his note upon the word. ‘ To goo wulward and barfott ; ’ Arnold’s 
Chron. ed. 1811, p. 150. Palsgrave has, in his list of adveibs : 
‘ Wolwarde, without any lynnen nexte ones body, sans chemyse' 1 have 
elsewhere explained this as ‘with the wool next one’s skin;’ I should 
rather have said ‘ with the skin against the wool,’ though the result 
is practically much the same. This is Stratmaiin's explanation ; he 
gives : ‘ wolwarde. cutis lanam uersus.’ Cf. home-ward, heaven-ward. 
.See Wool and Ward. A like phrase occurs in French. ‘Assez 
sovent lessa le linge Et si frotta le dos an lange ; ’ i.e. Very often she 
left off her linen [chemise], and rubbed her back against her woollen 
garment; Rutebiief, ii. 157, cited by Liltre, s. v. lange. ^ To 
the above explanation, viz. that tt»ot)/-wnrrf=against the wool, with 
reference to the skin, which agrees with all that has been said by 
Nares and others, 1 adhere. Jn an edition of books iii and iv of 
Beda’s Eccl. History, by Mayor and Lumby, Cambridge, 1S78, 
p. 347, is a long note on this phrase, with references to Bp, Fisher's 
Works, ed. Mayor, pt. i. p. 181, 1. 13 ; Burton, Anatomy of Mcl.'in- 
chuly, pt. iii. sect. 4. memb. 1. subsect. 2, and subsect. 3 ; Christ's 
Own Complaint, ed. Fnrnivall (E. 10. T. .S.), 1. 502 ; Myrour of (.)ur 
I.Ady (E.E.T..S.), p. Hi, where we read of St. Bridget that 'she 
neuer vsed any lyiien clothe though it weer in tyme of sykencs but 
only vpon hir bed, and next hir skyn she weer euer rough ami sharjic 
wolen cloth.’ The note further corrects my explanation ‘ with the 
wool towards the skin,’ l>ecausethis ‘ would only suit with a clothing 
made of the fleece as it came from the sheep’s back ; ’ and 1 have 
amended my exjilanation accordingly. It then goes on : ' ward is 
wered, the pp. of A.S. werian, to wear, and woolward means “ wool- 
clad,” just as in Beowulf, 606, sweg/wered means “ clad in bright- 
ness ; ” scirwered and enldawered may be cited as other examples of 
this pp. in comi>osition. It has fared with wwAward, when it 
became a solitary example of this compound, as it did with rightwhe 
under similar circumstances. 'I'he love for uniform orlhograidiy 
made this latter word into righteous, and woolwered into woolward to 
conform to the shape of forward, 8cc. The use of go is the same as 
in to go bare, naked, cold,' HiC. This is ingenious, but by no means 
proven, and 1 beg leave ti) nject it. The suffix -wered is extremely 
rare ; sweglwered and scirwered each occur only once, and only in 
poetry, and even Grein can only guess at the sense of them ; whil.st 
ealddwered has nothing to do with the matter, as it means ‘ worn out 
by old age,’ Ettmidler, p. 4. There is no such word as wullwered 
in AS., or wnlwercd in ME.; and it is a long jump of many 
centuries from these doubtful compounds with -wered in AS. poetry 
to the first appearance of wolwarde (always so spelt) in the 14th 
century. 

WOON, a governor, officer. (Burmese.) Burm. wun, a governor, 
or officer of administration; lit. * a burden,’ hence presumably the 
‘ bearer of the burden ’ (Yule). 

WORD, an oral utterance or written sign, exjiressing thought ; 
talk, message, ])romise. (E.) ME. word, pi. wordes, C'haueer, 
C. T. 315 (A 313). AS. word, neiit. sb., pi. word, Grein, ii. 732.+ 
Du. woord ; Icel. on) (for *ward) ; Dan. and Swed. ord ; G. wort ; 
Goth, waurd. P- The Tent, type is *wordom, n. Cognate with 
Lithuan. wardas, a name, L. uerbum (base uerdk), a word, a verb; 
the Idp. type being *w»rdhom, 11. From .^WER, to speak ; whence 
(Jk. ttpuv, to si^cak ; so that the lit. sense is ‘ a thing spoken.’ Cf. 
Gk. pfi-Tup, a sficaker, from the same root. Der. word, vb., to 
s])eak, Cymb. iv. 2. 240, MIC. warden, P. Plowman, B. iv. 46; word- 
less, I.ucrece, 1 1 a ; word-ing; word-y, ME. woordi, Wyclif, Job, xvi. 2 1 
(earlier version); word-i-ness. Also word-book, a dictionary, prob. 
imitated from Du. woordenboek, G. wbrterbueh. And see rhetoric. 
Brugmann, i. $ 589. Doublet, verb. 

WORK, a labour, effort, thing done or written. (E.) ME. werk, 
Wyclif, Mark, xiv. 6 ; Chancer, C. T. 481 (A 479). AS. weorc. 
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wtre, Grein, ii. 677.4* Du. W0rk; Icel. vark; Don. vark; Swed. 
verk ; G. work, OHG. werchf werah» p. All from Teut type 
*wcrk(m, n., work; which from Tcut. base WERK, Idg. ^WERG, 
to work. Hence also Gk. i-opy^a, 1 have wrought, 
yiH'), to do, work, ipyovy a work, o/tyavovy an instrument, organ, 
ufiyia, orgies ; Zend vareza, a working, vareainOy a making (cited 
by hick); cf. Peis, warzy gain, profit, acquisition, habit, vmrznd, 
he studies or labours, warz-ltdry a ploughman (lit. work-d^r), 
warz-gdw, an ox for ploughing (lit. work-cow), warzakt agricnl- 
ture ; Rich. Diet p. 16.^8. Dor. work, verb, ME. uerchenyWirekeny 
Chaucer, C. T. 2761 (A 2759), pt. t. wroughtty id. 499 (A 497), 
pp. wroHghl, ill. 16800 (G 133a), from AS. wierenny wyrean (with 
the usual vowel-change to ie at y)y pt. t. worktey pp. geumrkt, 
Grein, ii. 759 ; cognate with Goth, waurkjan, Teut. type *toork-jan-y 
from Idg. *worgy second grade of ^WERG; cf. Organ. Also 
work-able (from the verb) ; anil (from the sb.) work-day, ME. werk- 
edei (trisyllabic), Ancren Kiwle, p. 30 , 1 . 7, AS. weorc-datgy Wright’s 
Voc. i. 37; work-koiMy AS. weorc-kus (L. officina)y Voc. 185. 3; 
work-man, ONorthumb. weremonn. Matt. x. 10 (Lindisfarne M.S.) ; 
work-mnn-like ’y work-man-skipy ME. werkemansktp, P. Plowman, 
JJ. X. 288 ; workshop, A\^q wright, q. v. And see en-erg-y, IH-urg-y, 
nutall-ure-y, ckir-urg-eon, s-urg-eon, organ. 

WOBIjD, the earth and its inhabitants, the system of thuigs, 
present state of existence, a jilauct, society. (E.) ME. werltt. 
Genesis and JCxodns, 1 . 4a ; world, worldcy 1 *. Plowman, It. prol. 19; 
also spelt wordle, Ayciibitc of liiwyt, p. 7 , 1 . 10; werdy Uavclok, 
1290; ward, Lancelot of the laik, 3184. AS. weoruld, weorold, 
woruld, worold, world, Grein, ii. 684, + Du. wercld ; Icel. verbid (gen. 
veraldar)', Dan. verden (for verld-en, where en is really the post- 
posed def. article); Swed. verld\ G. welt, MUG. werlt, OilG. 
weralU The cognate fojins show clearly that the word is a 

composite one. It is composed of AS. wer, cognate with Icel. verr, 
GlIG. wei-, Goth, wair, a man, uir, a man ; and OMerc. aldu (AS. 
ieldu), cognate with Iccl. Ud, (.ioth. aids, an age ; see Virile and Sid. 
Thus the sense is * age of man ’ or ‘ course of man’s life,’ whence it 
came to mean lifetime, course of life, experience of life, usages of 
life, &c. ; its sense lieing largely extended. The sb. eld is a deriva- 
tive from the adj. old, as shown s.v. ; and is well exhibited also in 
the curious Dan. kedenold, the heathen age, heathen times, from 
keden, a heathen. y c may comfuire A.S. weoruld with wer 
and teldu', Icel. verSld with verr and o/d; OUCi. werali with wer and 
a sb. formed from alt, old ; hence the word is a very old one, 
formed in limes ]>revious to all record of any Teutonic speech ; 
really from a Teut. type *wer-nldi-. Dor. world-ly, AS. weortdd- 
lie, Grein, ii. 687 ; world-U-ness ; world-ly-mind-ed, world-ly-miud- 
edsiess ; world-l-iug, with double diniiii. suffix, As You Like It, 
ii. I. 48. 

WORM, a small creeping anim.al. (E.) Formerly applied to a 
snake of the largest size ; cf. blind-worm. ME. worm; pi. v/ormes, 
Chaucer, C. T. 10931 (F 617). AS. wyrm, a worm, snake, dragon; 
Grein, ii. 763.+ Du. worm ; Icel. ornir (for *wormr) ; Dan. and Swed. 
orm {{or *warm) ; G. wurm : Goth, waurms. fi. The Teut tyjie is 
*wurmiz, Idg. type *w9rmis ; cf. L. uermis, a worm. lirugmann, i. 
§ .^ 7 t i ii* § 97 * Prob. allied to Gk. fiopot (for *fp6pos), an earth- 
worm. Dor. toorm, verb ; worm-y. Allied words are verm-ine, vertn- 
icular, verm-ieelli. (Put not wormwood.) 

WORMWOOD, a very bitter plant. (E.) The suffix -wood is 
corrupt, due to confusion with wood, in order to make it sound more 
intelligible. We find the spelling wormwod as early as the 15th 
century. ‘ Hoc absinthium, wormwod',' Voc. 71 1. 34. But only a 
little earlier (early 15th century), we find wermode, id. 645. 35. AS. 
wermod ; * Absinthium, wernidd* in a glossary of the 8th century ; 
Voc. a. 15.4- Du. wermoet, ‘worm wood;’ Hexham; G. wemiuth, 
MIIG. wermuote, OHG. werimuota, wermuota. It is thus evident 
tliat the word is doubly cnrrnjit, and has no more to do with worm 
than it has with wood ; the G. forms show clearly that the division of 
the AS. word is wer-mbd. [It is quite distinct from AS. wyrmwyrt, 
worm-wort, SeJum album or villosum ; Cockayne's A. S. Leechdoms, 
ii. 41 1 . ] Mr. Cockayne, 1 .eeehdoms, i. a 1 7, supposes AS. wermod to 
mean * ware-moth,’ i. e. that which keeps off moths ; but mod is not 
‘ a moth,’ and words like ‘ ware-moth,’ in which the former part is 
verbal, are not found in AS. y. The fullest forms are AS. were-mod, 
Voc. 296. 24 ; OHG. weri-muota, weri-mmt, as if the sense were 
‘manly courage;’ see Werwolf. But the orig. sense remains 
unknown. 

WORRY, to harass, tease. (E.) The old sense was to seize by 
the throat, or strangle, as when a dog worries a rat or sheep. ME. 
worowen, wirien ; also wery, Rom. of the Rose, 6264 ; also wyrwyn 
or worowen, and explained by ‘ strangulo, suffoco,* Prompt. Parv. ; 
worow, nsed of lions and wolves that worry men, Pricke of Conscience, 
1229 ; pp. werewed, wirwed, Havelok, 1915, 1921. The theoretical 
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ME. type is *wurden (Stratmann), which pused, as nsnal, into 
wurwen, umrwen, or wirwen, and other varieties ; the second w is 
usually due (in such a position) to an older 3, and answers to AS. g. 
The various vowels point back to AS. y, so that the AS. form must 
have been wyrgan. AS. wyrgan, found in the gloss ; ‘ strangnlat, 
wyrgedi* Corpus Gloss. 192(^+1)11. worgen, to strangle, whence 
uKirg, quinsy ; O Fries, uiergm, wirgia,to strangle; Low G,worgen\ 
G. wurgen, OHG. wurgan, to strangle, snfi^ocate, choke j as in W&fe 
wurgen die Seka/e, wolves worry the sheep, Fliigel. p. These 
verbs are secondary forms, due to the Teut. str. verb *wergan-, found 
in MHG. wergeti, ir-wergan, to strangle. The Teut. base is *werg, 
from Idg. ^WERGII ; as in Lithuan. wersz-ti, to strangle, to oppress ; 
cf. Slav, base verz-y to bind fast, in Miklosich. Bruginann, i. § 624. 
Cf. Wring. 

WORSIB, comp. adj. and adv., more bad ; WORST, supcrl. adj. 
and adv., most bad. (K.) 1. ME. wars, vors, wers, adv. ; wurse, 

worse, werse (properly dissyllabic), adj. ‘ >iow is my prison werse 
than liefore;’ Chaucer, C. T. 1226 (A 1224). [Hence perhaps the 
suggestion of the double comp, wors-er. Temp. iv. 27.] ‘ Me is the 
wrs ’ Miitis the worse for me ; Owl and Nightingale, 1 . 34. We find 
also ME. werre, worse, spelt also worre, Gawayn and the Grene 
Knight, 1588 ; this is a Scand. form, due to assimilation. AS. wyrs, 
adv. ; wyrsa, wirsa, adj. ; Grein, ii. 765.+OSax. wirs, adv. ; wirsa, 
adj. ; Oh'iies. wirra, werra, adj. (for *wirsa, *wersa, by assimilation) ; 
Icel. verr, adv. ; verri, adj. ([or*vers,*versi) ; Dan. varre, adj. ; Swed. 
varre, adj. ; MHG. wirs, adv. ; wirser, adj. ; Goth, wears, adv. ; 
wairsiza, adj. p. In Gothic, -iza is a common sufiix in compara- 
tives, as in kard-iza, hard-er, from kard, hard ; and it answers to mod. 
E. -er» The common Tent, type is *wersizon-, adj., where -izon- is 
tile comparative suffix. 'I'hc base is *wers-, perhaps to twist, en- 
tangle, confuse; whence also OHG. werran, G. wirren, to twist, 
entangle. See War. y. The same base *wers (assimilated to 
*wert^ occurs perhaps in L. uerrere, pt. t. uerri, pp. versus, to whirl, 
toss alx>ut, drive, sweep along, sweep; cf. l.ucrctius, v. 1226. 2. The 
superl. form presents no difficulty. MIC. worst, werst, adv. ; worste, 
werste, adj., (iower, C. A. i. 23 ; prol. 641. AS. wyrst, adv., wyrs/a, 
adj. (Grein) ; this is a contracted form of wyrsesta, which appears as 
wyrresia (by assimilation) in Matt. xii. 45.+OSax.wiym/a,adj. ; Icel. 
verst, adv., verstr, adj.; Dan. vterst', Swed. vQrsf, OHG. wirsist, 
wirsesty contracted form wirsf. The Teut, type is *wers-ist-oz. 
^ It IS now seen that the s is part of the base or root ; worse really 
does duty for wors~er, which was in actual use in the i6lh century; 
and wors-t is short for wors-est. Dor. worse, verb, Milton, 1 *. L. 
vi. 440, ME. wursien, Ancren Riwle, p. 326, AS. wyrsian, properly 
intrans., to grow worse, A. S. Chron. an. 10S5 ; wors-en, verb, to 
make worse, Milton, Of Reformation in England, b. 1 iK*) i wors-en, 
to grow worse (Craven dialect). Also worst, verb, to defeat, Butler, 
Hudibras, pt. i. c. 2. 1 . 878; this answers to MIC. wursiVn above 
(AS. wyrsian), and is a form due to the usual excrescent / after x (as 
in amongst, wkilst, &c.) rather than formed from the superlative. 

WORBUlP, honour, respect, adoration. ( 1 C.) Short for wor/k- 
ship; the th was not lost till the 14th century. .Spelt worsekip, 
P. Plowman, B. iii. 332 ; but worfssipe ( — worfskipe), Ayenbite of 
Iiiwyt, p, 8, 1 . 8 (A.D. 1340). AS. weordscipe, wyrdscipe, honour; 
Grein, it. 683. Formed with suffix seipe (E. -skip) from AS. weord, 
wurd, adj., worthy, honourable ; cf. L. dignitas from the adj. dignus. 
Sec Worth (i). Dor. worship, verb, ME. wortksckipen, spelt 
wurOckipen in St. Katharine, I. 55 (so in the MS., but printed wurii- 
sekipen) ; not found in .\S. Also worship-ful, s]ielt worfssipuol, Aven- 
bite of Iny^t, p. 80, 1. 22; worskip-ful-ly. 

worst, ndj. and verb ; see under Worse. 

WORBTRD, twisted yam s]nm out of long, combed wool. (E.) 
ME. worsted, Chaucer, C. T. 264 (A 362). .So named from the town 
of Worsted, now Worstead, not far to the N. of Norwich, in Norfolk. 
Probably not older than the time of Edward HI, who invited over 
Flemish weavers to improve our woollen manufactures. It is men- 
tioned as early as 1348; see Archa'ologia, xxxi. 78. Ch.nucer is 
perhaps the earliest author who mentions it. ’ Worsted : these first 
took their name from Worsted, a village in this country ; ’ Fuller, 
Worthies; Norfolk (K.). p. Worstead stands for Wor/kstead : this 
we know from Charter no. 785 in Kemble, Codex Diplomnticu.s, 
iv. Ill, where the name ap|)earsas Wr^estede, and w-wu, ns in other 
instances. The AS. ward, weord, worth, value, was also used in the 
sense of ‘estate* or ‘manor,’ and appears in place-names, such .is 
Sawbridge-wortk, Riekmans-wortk ; however, in the sen.se of ‘ estate,’ 
the usual form is wearHig, and this may suit the .\Y. form Wrdestede, 
if the former e represents an earlier -ig. The AS. stede = mod. JC. stead, 
or place. Hence Worstead means ‘ the place of an estate ; ’ see 
Worth and Bteod. 

WORT (1), a plant. (E.) Orig. the general E. name for ‘ planL- ’ 
plant being a Latin word. ME. wort ; jd. wor/es, Ch.iucer, C. T. 

3 2 
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15337(04411). AS. MyW, a wort; Grein, ii. 765.+OSax. lour/; 
Icel. uri (for *wur /') ; also spelt borrowed from Low G. ; Dan. 
art; Swed.br/; G. wurz; Goth, waur/s, B. All from Teut type 
*itntrtiz, Idg. type *w9rdis. Allied to \\^ gwreiddyn, a root; 
Olrish frem, a root ; also to Icel. rdt^ a root, L. radix, Gk. a 
root ; ^b-anvoi, a young shnib. Bnigmann, i. SS 35°# 5^9 • ^ plant, 
herb, Fick, iii. 394. See further under Root (i). Der. mug-wort, 
and other plant-names in winch wort is suffixed; also wort (3). 
Allied to radix, liquorice, &c. 

WORT (3), an infusion of malt, new beer unfermcnled or while 
licing fermented. (K.) ME. wort or woric, ('hauccr, C. T. 16381 
(G 813). ‘Hoc idromellum, Anglice wurle;' Voc. 772. 2. AS. 
-wyrt, in the comp, max-wyrt, lit. mash-wort, an infusinn of worts ; 
A. S. Leechdoms, ii. 216, 399. Here wyrt seems to be a peculiar use 
of the wyrt given under Wort (i) ; but the (1. warze (below) is 
derived from wurz, a wort. Cf. also MDu. wort, ‘wort, or new 
beerc before it be clarified,' Hexham ; worte, ‘ a root or a wort,’ 
id.; Low G. wort. Also Icel. virtr; Norweg. vyrt, v'drt, Ansen; 
Swed. vbrt ; G. hier-wurzr, beer-wort, allied to wurz, a wort, herb, 
whence warze, seasoning, spice, whrzsuppe, spiced soup, &c. The 
Icel. virtr, MilG. wirz, which differ in the vowel, are from a Teut. 
base *wer/i~, which differs in gradation from *wurtiz, a wort, but is 
closely related to it. 

WORTH (i), equal in value to, deserving of; as sb., desert, 
price. (E.) ME. wurO, worji, worth, adj., worthy, honourable. Will, 
of ralenie, 2522, 2990 ; Rob. of Glouc. p. 364, 1. 7547. Also wurf, 
wor]>, ill-sj)e1t worthe in 1*. T'lowman, 15. iv. 170 ; butiwMi^ in Rob. of 
Glouc. p. 373, 1. 3674. AS. wyrlic, adj., a mutated by-form oftmir/, 
adj., valuable ; wyrO, by-form of wear/, sb.,va] 110.4*1)11. waard, adj. ; 
waarde, sb. ; Icel. verdr, adj. ; verA, sb. ; Dan. vard, adj. anti sb. ; 
Swed. viird, adj.; viirde, sb. ; G. werih, MHG. Kvr/, adj. and sb. ; 
Goth, wairths, adj. and sb. p. All from Teut. type *werthoz, adj., 
valuable. This word is probably to be divided as *wer-thoz ; note 
also Lith. wer-tas, worthy (probably borrowed from Teutonic). 
Also cf. W. gwerth (type *wer-tos), value, price ; allied to L. uer- 
iri, to respect. Prob. from .^WICK, to guard, keep ; sec Ware (1). 
Dor. worth-y, spelt wurr^i, Ormulum, 2705, wurrjtij, id. 4200, 
A.S. wyrSie, adj., Alfred, tr. of Orosius, vi. 2 (the AS. weordig or 
worhig only occurs as a sb. meaning an estate) ; hence worthi-ly, 
worthi-ness ; worth-less, worth-lcss-ly, -ness. Also worship. 
WORTH (2), to become, to be. (E.) Now only in the phr. wo 
worth the day /» evil be to the day. ME. worsen, to become ; formerly 
common. In P. Plowman’s Credo, a short ])oem of 850 (long) lines, 
it occurs 8 times ; as * schent mote I worsen ’ » 1 must be blamed, 
1 . 9 ; ‘ wo mote 5011 worsen * -■ may evil be (or hapjien) to you ; and 
see P. Plowman, 15. prol. 187, i. i86, ii. 43, iii. 33, v. 160, vi. 165, 
vii. 51. AS. weordatt, to become, also spelt wurdau, wyrAan ; pt. t. 
wearA, pi. wurdon ; (jrein, ii. 678. +Du. warden, pt. t. went, pp. 
worden ; Jcel. verAa, jit. t. varS, pp. orAinn, to become, ha])|K'n, come 
to pass; Dan. vor(i«; Swed, varda; G. OIK 1. ; Goth. 

wnirthan, pt. t. worth, pp. waurthans. p. All from Teut. tyjK* 
*werthan- (jit. t. *warlh, iip. *wurthnnoz), to become, tuni to; allied 
to L. uertere, to turn, uerti, to turn to. — ^ WERT, to turn; sec 
Verse. Der. wierd, (j. v. 

WOT, T know, or he knows; .see Wit (1). Dor. not (2). 
WOULD; see Will (I). 

WOUITD, a hurt, injury, cut, bruise. (E.) ME. wounde, Chau- 
cer, 10 J 3 (A joio). AS. wund, Grein, ii. 750. 4 " Phi* wond, or 
wnnde; Icel. und (for *ivund) ; Dan. vunde; G. wunde ; OHG. wunta. 
P. All from Teut. tyjK: *wundd, {., a wound. We find also an older 
ty])e in the Teut. adj. *iuimdaz, w'oundcd, aiipcaring in G. wund, 
OlKi. iuuut, Goth, wunds, wounded. p. The type •tw/w-r/dz seems 
to answer to an Idg. type *7v9n tos, formed with a pp. suffix from 
*wm«(m)-, weak grade t)f Teut. *winnan- (for *wennan-), a verb signi- 
fying ‘ to fight * or ‘ suffer,’ rcjirescnled in AS. by winnan, to strive, 
fight, suffer, jip. wunnen. .See Win. Der. wound, verb, AS. 
ivundian, Grein, ii. 731. f'f. vru. 

WOURAIiI, OURALI, OORALI. OURARI, CURARI, 

a resinous substance, extracted fioni the Slrychnos toxijera, used for 
poisoning arrows, &c. (Guiaiua). ‘ The heflish oorali; ’ Tennyson, 
In the Children's Hospital, 1 . 10. And see Waterton’s Wanderings. 
From ‘ourali, written also wourali, uruli, 7/rnn, r«r«re, &c.,accnrding 
to the pronunciJition of the various tribes;’ W. 11 . Brett, Indian 
Tribes of Guiana, 186S, p. 140. It is sj)clt wourara in Stedman’s 
Surina m (i^6)> i* .395 5 ournri in Hakluyt, Voy. iii. 689, last col. 
WRACK, a kind of sea-weed ; shipwreck, ruin. (E.) Wracic, ns 
a name for sea-weed, merely means ‘ that which is east .ashore,* like 
things from a wrecked ship. 'I’liis is well shown by mod. V.vareeh, 
which has both senses, (i) sea weed cast on shore, and (2) pieces of 
a wrecked ship cast on shore ; this F. word being merely borrowed 
from English. Cotgrave has I*', varech, ‘ a sea-wrack or wreck, 


all that is cast aland by chance or tempest.* Shak. has wract, 
shipwreck, destruction, ruin, Mcrch. Ven. iii. 1. iio; Macb. i. 3. 
114, &C. ME. wrak, a wreck, Chaucer, C. T. (Six-text edition), 
Group B, 1. 513 ; where Tyrwhitt prints wreeke, 1. 4933. AS. wreee, 
‘what is driven,’ Lat. 'actuarius;* O. E. Texts, p. 37; ci.wrae, 
banishment, exile, misery, Grein, ii. 738. P'rom *wrah, and grade 
of Teut. *wrek-an- ; the sense is immediately due to the orig. verb, 
AS. wreean (pt. t. wrac), to drive, exiiel, cast forth ; so that wrac 
is here to be taken in the sense of ‘ that which is driven ashore.’ 
The AS. wreean also means to wreak, jiunish ; see Wreak. And 
sec Wrook.+Du. wrah, sb., a wreck; adj., cracked, broken ; cf. 
wraken, to reject ; cf. led. rek (for vrek), also reki, anything drifted 
or driven ashore, from reka (for vreka), to drive. Cf. Dan. vrag, 
wreck, vrage, to reject, Swed. vrak, wreck, refuse, trash ; all from 
Dutch. Doublets, wreck, rack (4). 

WRAITH, an apparition. (E.) ‘ Wraith, an apiiarition in the 
likeness of a ])crson, supposed to be seen soon before, or soon after 
death. . . . Tlie apparition called a wraith was .supposed to be that 
of one’s guardian angel ; ’ Jamieson. He adds that the word is used 
by King James I (Demonology; Works, p. 125). G. Douglas 
translates Jiguras (JFja. x. 641) by ^wraithis of goistis;’ and utnbra' 
(AKn. X. 593), by ivrathis (also written wrethis). Note that the 
wraith of yEncas was formed of a cloud (din. x. 636) ; and wraith or 
wreth may be the same word as wreath ; cf. prov. E. sno/w-wreath, a 
mass of drifted snow. Cf. Milton, B. I., vi. 58. See Wreath. 
p. The Ayrshire worth, an apparition, may be a different word, and 
allied to the curious Norw. vardyv/e [» ward-evil ?], a gnanlian or 
attendant spirit, a fairy or sprite said to go l)efore or follow a man, 
also considered as an omen or a boding spirit (Aasen) ; which seems 
to be allied to E. ward, to guard. But there is .also a jjrov. E. 
swarth, with the same sense. 

WRAHaiiE, to dis]nite, argue noisily. (E.) ME. wranglen, a 
various reading for u’raxlen (to wrestle), in P. Plowman, C. xvii. 80. 
The sb. wranglyng is in P. 1‘lowman, B. iv. 34. A frequentative 
formed from A.S. wrong, 2nd grade of Teut. *wreng-, as seen in A.S. 
wringan, to press. Thus the orig. sense was to keej) on pressing, to 
urge ; hence to argue vehemently. Cf. Low ti. vrangeln, to wrestle 
(Schambach) ; G. ringen, to wrestle; D.an. vringle, to twist, entangle ; 
Norw. rangla, to begin to (jiiarrel. See Wring. Der. wrangle, 
sb. ; wrangl-er, a disputant in the schools (at ('ambridgc),uow applied 
( till 19 09) to a first-classman in the mathematical tripos; wrangl-ing. 
WRAP, to fold, infold, cover by folding round. (E.) ME. 
wrappen, Chaucer, C.\ T. 10950; Will, of Palerue, 745. [Wc also 
find a ft>rm wlap/mn, Wyclif, i.uke, ii. 7, John, xx. 7, now.sj)elt lap ; 
see Lap (3).] C’f. Prov. JC. warp, to wrap up, Somersetshire 
(llalliwell), also to we.ave; also, to lace together the ends of a fishing- 
net (E. D. D.); warple, to ciilangle, id. Not found in AS. Cf. 
North Friesic wrappe, to j)rcss into, to stop uj). p. The form of 
the word suggests a connexion with Warp, q. v. G. Douglas has 
wurpit about vL. cingit) to transkatc Virgil, i. 112; warpit (I.. 
euinetus), i'En. V. 774; warpit my head = wrapped up my head, I’rol. 
to Ain. vii. 95. Perhaps the sense was due to the folding together 
of a fishing-net ; cf. Icel. varp, the cast of a net, varpa, a cast, also 
the net itself; skovarp, lit. ‘a shoe-warj),’ the binding of a shoe; 
Swed. dial, varpa, a fine herring-net (Rietz). Der. wrapp-er, sb. 
WRATH, anger, iirdigiiation. (E.) ME. wrappe, wratthe, P. 
Plowm.an, B. iv. 3.;; wraththe, Wyclif, Eph. iv. 31. I’ropcrly dis- 
syllabic. A.S. .and DNorthumbrian wrtrAo, wrwAAo, Mark, iii. 2 1 ; 
I.uke, xxL 23 ; John, iii. 36 (both in the Limlisfarne and Rushworth 
MS.S.). 'I'eul. tyjie *wruithithn, {., from the adj. *wraithoz, AS. 
wraA. The sb. is somewhat rare, but the adj. wruA, wroth, from 
which it is formed, is common ; .see Wroth. 4- Icel. reidi (for *wrei8i), 
wrath, from reiAr, adj., wroth ; Dan. and Swed. vrede, from vred,, 
adj. Der. wraih-ful. King John, ii. 87 ; wrath-Jul-ly, -ness, 
WREAK, to revenge, inflict (venge.ance) on. (E.) ME. wreken^ 
Chancer, C. T. 963 (A 961) ; formerly a strong verb ; pt. t. wrak. 
Tale of (ilamclyn, 1. 303 ; pp. wruken, wroke, wreken, P. Plowman, 
A. ii. 169, B. ii. 1 94. AS. wreean, to wreak, revenge, ])anish, orig. 
to drive, urge, impel, Grein, ii. 741 ; pt. t. wraic, pp. wrecen.-^Vu. 
wreken, to avenge; Icel. reka (for *wrekd), pi. t. rak, pp. rekinn, to 
drive, thrust, reiiel, toss, .also, to wreak vengeance ; G, rdchen, to 
avenge ; OIIG. rechen ; Goth, wrikan, to wreak anger on, to perse- 
cute. p. All from Teut. type *wrekan-, pt. t. *wrak\ orig. to 
jne-ss, urge, drive; Fick, iii. 30S. Further allied to Lilhuan. 
wargti, to suffer affliction, wnrgas, affliction ; Russ. vrag\ an 
enemy, foe (iiersecutor) ; ].. urgere, to press, urge on, Gk. tipytiv, 
[or to shut in. All from ^WERG, to jircss, urge; 

Fick, i. 773. Der, wrack, q.v. ; wreck, q.v., wretch, q. v. 
WREATH, a garband. (E.) ME. wreihe, Chaucer, C. T. 2147 
(A 2145). AS. wroA, a twisted band, a bandage; gewriAenmid 
wrirAe ■=- bound with a bandage, Ailfrcd, tr. of Gregory’s Pastoral 
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Care, ed. Sweet, cap. xvii. p. laa, 1 . i6. Formed (with vowel- 
change from a to ») from AS. wraA, and grade of turUSan, to writhe, 
twist ; see Writhe. Der. wrtathtf verb ; * together wreathed sure,* 
Surrey , Paraph, of Ecclesiastes, c. iv. 1 . 34. 

WBECK, destruction, ruin, remains of what is wrecked. (E.) 
Formerly wrack, as in Sbak. Temp. i. 2. a6. ME. wrede, Chaucer, 
C. T. 4933 (C^roup It, 1 . 513), where T^rwhitt prints wrecke. In 
a glossary of F.. Law-terms, written in the 13th c., and pr. in Reliq. 
Antiqnec, i. 33, we find : ‘ Wree, tnivure de mer,’ i.e. what is cast 
up by the sea ; also wrek, Stat. Realm, i. 28 (anno 1275); also ship- 
wrek, Thorpe, Cod. Diplom. p. 382. AS. wrtee, expulsion, banish- 
ment, misery ; Grein, ii. 738. The peculiar use m.*iy be due to Scand. 
influence ; see Wrack. Du. wrak, wreck ; cf. wrai, adj., broken ; 
Icel. rek (for *uirei), also reki, anything drifted or driven ashore, 
from reia, to drive ; [1 )an. vraff, wreck, Swed. vrak, refuse, trash, 
wreck, from] Low G. (Hamburg) wrack, a broken bit, a battered ship 
(Richey) ; (iuenisey vrec, fi. The lit. sense ‘ that which is drifted 
or driven ashore ; * hence it properly meant pieces of ships drifted 
ashore, also irrack or sea-weed. Secondly, as the pieces thus driven 
ashore were from ships broken up by tempests, it came to mean 
fragments, refuse, also destruction, or ruin caused by any kind of 
violence, as in Shakespeare and Milton. The orig. sense of AS. 
wrecan was to impel, drive, ])crsccute, ex|)el, wreak ; hence wra'c in 
AS. poetry commonly means banishment or misery such as is en- 
dured by an exile. Der. wreck, verb ; also wrack. Temp. i. 2. 236 ; 
wrack-ful. Slink. Sonnet 65 ; wreck-ful, Spenser, F. Q. vi. 8. 36 ; 
wrerk-er, one who plunders wrecks. And see wretch. 

WREIT, a small bird. (!•«) ME. wretme, Gower, C. A. iii. 349; 
]>k. viii. 2227. A.S. wrenim, wrtsnna', Voc. J31. 33; 286. 16. * Cf. 
Icel. rhulill, a wren ; OLow G. wrendo, wrendil, a wren (Gallee). 
WREIfCH, a twist, sprain, side-pull, jerk. (E.) ‘1 wrenche 

my foote, J put it out of joynt ; ’ Palsgrave. He also spells it 
wrinche. ME. wrench, sb., in the metaphorical sense of perversion, 
guile, fraud, deceit. ‘ VVithouten cny k'/'McA#’*®- without any guile, 
Rob. of Glouc. 1 . 1 264. Cf. wrenk, wrench, a trick, Cursor Mundi, 
29307* AS. wrenc (dal. wrence), guile, fraud, <leceit, Grein, 
ii. 742. p. It is obvious that mod. E. has preserved the orig. 
sense, and that the AS. and ME, uses are merely metaphorical. 
So also G. rank (])l. riinke), a cognate form, means an intrigue, 
trick, artifice, but provincially it means ‘crookedness,* Flugel; 
hence MIIG. renketi, G. verrenken, to wrench. [On tlie other hand, 
mod. E. only uses the allied word wrong in the metaphorical sense 
of perverse, bad.] Tent, type *wrankiz, lit. ‘a twi.st.* From 

*wrank, 2n<l grade of *wrenk‘, for which see Wrinkle. Der. 

wrench, verb, AS. wrenean, to deceive, Grein, ii. 742 ; so also AS, 
hewrcncan, to obtain by fraud, A. S. Apothegms, no. 34, pr. in 
Salomon .and .Saturn, ed, Kemble, p. 262. 

WREST, to twist forcibly, distort. (E.) ME. wresten, in the 
sense to wrestle, struggle, Ancren Kiwle, p. 374, 1 . 7 ; Cursor 
Mundi, 19353. Aii. wnrstan, to twist forcibly, Grein, ii. 740; cf. 
Salomon ami .Saturn, ed. Kemble, p. 140, I. 191. \Vc also find 
AS. wraest, adj., firm, strong (Grein); the orig. sense of which is 
supposed to have been tightly twisted, or rather (as I should sui>- 
pose) tightly strung, with reference to the strings of a Iiarp when 
tightened by the instrument called a wrest ; see Shak. Troil. iii. 3. 23 ; 
and note that the word strong itself merely means .t/rw/g.+Icel. 
reista, to wrest; MDan. vresie, to wrest, Dan. vriste. B. The 
form wrwst is closely allied tn wnrd, a wreath or twisted bandage, 
and stands (iirobably) for Teul. *wrm/A-/->z ; from Tent. *wraith~, 
w grade of writSiin, to writhe or twist ; sec 

^ Wrlst. Der. wrest, sb. (as above) ; wrest-le, q. v. 

WRESTLE, to struggle, contend by grajipling together. (E.) 
ME. wrestlcH, Gower, C. A. iii. 350, bk. viii. 2240; wrastlen, 
Ancren Riwie, p. 80, 1. 7. The frequentative of Wrest, q.v. 
The AS. wr^stlian, to wrestle, is rare ; the form more commonly 
found Kwruxlian, Gen. xxxii. 24, w'.iencc ME. P. Plow- 

man, C. xvii. 80, where we also find the various readings wrastle 
wraskle. Still, we find: ‘Luctatur [rend Luctator], wrxstlere- 
Luctatorum, wriestliendra;' Voc. 431. 25, 26.+MDU. wrastelen, 
worstelen, ‘to wrestle or to struggle,’ Hexham. Der. wrestl-er 
wrestl-in^ * 

WRETCH, a miserable creature. (E.) Grig, an outcast or 
exile. ML. wreccAe Chaucer, C. T. 933 (A 931), where Tyrwhitt 
wretched wight, and omits which. AS. wrecca, an outcast 
exile, lit. ‘ one driven out,’ also spelt wraseca, wreca, Grein, ii. 739! 
Cf. AS. wrac, exile^AS. wrecan, to drive out, also to persecute, 
wreak, avenge ; see rook. Cf. Lithuan, wargas, alllictiou, misery 
per. wretch-ed, ME. wrecched, Chaucer, C. T. gaa (A oail lit 
”ade like a wretch ; ’ wretch-eddy, wretch-ed-ness. 1 

WRETCHLESSNESB, a misspelling oi recklessness, i.e. reck- 1 
/«SS/|«S; seeBeok. 


WBIOQIiE, to move along by twisting to and fro. (E.) * With 
their much winding and wrigling ; ’ Holland, tr. of Pliny, b. xxxii. 
c. a. § 1. The frequentative of wrig, to move about ; * The bore his 
taylo wrygges! Skelton, Elinour Ramming, 1 . 177. Allied to ME. 
wrikken, to twist to and fro, Life of St. Dunstan, 1 . 82 ; see Spec, of 
Img., ed. Morris and Skeat. p. 22. Not found in AS., but a Low G. 
word as well as Scand., and preserved in mod. E. wrick, to twist. 
p. We find the closely related AS. wrigian, to impel, move towards, 
but this became ME. wrien (with loss of g), whence mod. E. wry, 
adj. ; see further under Wry and Wring. ME. wrikken and AS. 
wrigian are closely related forins.*4*l>n. wriggeUn, to wriggle ; fre- 
quentative of wrikken, ‘ to move or stir to and fro,’ Sewel ; whence 
onwrikbaar, immovable, steady; Low G. (Westphalian) vriggeln, 
to wriggle, to loosen by moving to and fro ; (Hamburg) wrickeln, to 
wriggle; how Ci. wriggeln, to wriggle (Danneil); wrikken, to turn, 
move to and fro, wriggle ; Dan. vrikke, to wriggle ; Swed. vricka, 
to turn to and fro, whence vrickning, distortion. y. The orig. 
sense seems to have been ‘ to bend ’ or ‘ turn ; ’ and we may deduce 
the orig. sense of E. wriggle ns having ]>ecn ‘ to keej) on bending 
or twisting about.* See also Rig (2). Der. wriggl-er. Also 
r iek-ets , q. v. 

WRIGHT, a workman. (E.) ME. wrigkte, Chaucer, C. T. 
3145 (A 3143). AS. wyrhta, a worker, workman, maker, creator; 
Grein, ii. 763; with the common sliifiing of r.-AS. wyrhi, a deed, 
work ; formed, with suffix -t, from wyre^an, to work. (The AS. 
wyrhi occurs in ge-wyrht, a work, Grein, i. 489, where the prefix ge- 
makes no appreciable difierence ; and it stands for *wyrc-t, with the 
usual substitution of ht for c/).+OSax. wurhtiu, a wright, from 
wurht, a deed ; OIIG. wurhto, a wiight, from OlKi. wumht,wuraht, 
a work, merit. fl. The AS. gewyrht, OSax. wurht, CJHG. wuruht, 
arc all from Tent. *wnrk-, weak grade of *werk- ; sec Work. Dor. 
cart-wright, ship-wright, wheel-wright. 

WRIHG, to twist, force by twisting, compress, pain, bend aside. 
(E.) ME. wringen ; pt. t. wrong, wrong, Chaucer, C. T. 5026 
(It 606) ; pp. wrungen, wrongen. AS. wringan, to press, compress, 
strain, pt. 1. wrong, CJen. xl. 1 1 , ji]). wrungm.-^l )u. wringen ; Low (J. 
wringen, to twist together ; G. ringrti, to wring, wrest, turn, struggle, 
wrestle; a strong verb, pt. t. rang, pp. gerungen; OHG. hringan 
(for *wringan), strong verb. p. All from Teut. tyjie *wreng-an-, 
pt. t. *wrang, pp. *wrunganoz ; a nasalised form from a base *wrego. 
*werg ; for which see Worry. And cf. Wriggle. Der. wrang- 
le, wro^ ; wtibably allied to wrench, wrink-Ie, wriggde, wry, 

WRHiKXiE '1), a small ridge on a surface, unevenness. (E.) 
MV..wrinkel or wrinkil. ‘ Wryukyl, or rymfyl, or wrympyl. Ruga; 
Wrynkyl, or playte [pleat] in clothe, Plica ; * Prompt. Parv. [Here 
the spelling wrympyl stanils for *Arym/;y/ ; wrinkle andri»i/)/e are from 
flifferent roots, as shown under ripple (,2). Elsewhere, we find, in 
Promjit. Parv. p. 434, the siiclling ryni/y/, given under R.] 'fhe pi. 
wrinclis occurs, in the various readings of llie later version, in Wyclif, 
Gen. xxxviii. 1 4. Somner gives AS. wrinclian, lo wrinkle ; the pp. 
ge-wrinclod occurs in Kemble, Cod. Dipl. iv. 34 ; 1 . 9. From a sb. 
*wrincel. p. Ivvidcatly a dimin. form from a base *wrenk, prob. 
allied to Teut. *wreng-an-, to wTing, to twist. See Wring ; and 
see Wrinkle (2).+hlI)u. wrinckel, ‘a wrinckle;’ wrinckelen, 'to 
wriuckle, or to crispe ; ’ prob. .allied to wringen, ‘ to wreath [i. e. 
writhe, twist] or to wring;’ Hexham. Perhaps further allied to 
Goth, wraiffs, crooked, Luke, iii. 5 ; L. uerg-ere, to bend ; Skt. vrj- 
ina-, crooked ; Gk. fiat0-us, crooked, to revolve. Brugraann, 

§§ 37 * » 677* See Rhomb. ^ Dan. rynke, a wrinkle, pucker, 
gather, fold, rynke, to wrinkle, Swed. rynka, both sb. and vb., and 
Icel. hrukka (for *hruHka), a wrinkle, are all forms due to the weak 
grade of an old str. vb. *hrenkan-, and are related rather to Ruok (1). 
Der. wrinkle, vb. ; wrinkl-y. 

WRIHKliE (2), a hint, small piece of advice. (E.) Prov. E. 
wrinkle, a new idea (Halliwell). It means ‘ a new idea ’ imparted 
by another, a hint ; but the lit. sense is ‘ a small trick,’ or ‘ little 
stratagem.’ ‘ I laving learned . . . euery tt/rmcAZe ; ’ Lyly, Euphues, 
p. 3S9 Arber). And see Polit. Poems, ed. Wright, ii. 45 ; 1 . 7. 
It is the dimin. of AS. wrenc, a trick; for which see Wrench. 
Allieil to Wrinkle (i). 

WHIST, the joint which turns the hand. (E.) The pi. is spelt 
Spenser, F. Q. i. 5. 6. ME. wriste or wrist] also wirst, by 
shifting of r. *Wryst, or wyrste of an handc ; ’ Prompt. I’arv. AS. 
wrist. We find * o 5 ]>a wriste ' - uji lo the wrist ; Laws of lEihelstan, 
pt. iv, § 7, in Thorpe, Ancient I^iws, i. 226, 1. 1 7. The full form was 
hand-wrist, i.e. that which turns the hand about. We find ‘ bctwnx 
elboga and AancZwyrsZe ’ b betwixt elbow and handwrist; Voc. 158. 
lo. Cf. *gcniculi, cneow-wyrste,’ i.e. knee-joints, Voc. 160. 17. 
Prob. for *wri6-i, and formed with suffix -t from writ!-, weak 
grade of wriHan, to writhe, to twist ; see Writhe. Cf. Wrest, 
from the same verb.+OFries, wriust, wrist, werst ; whence hondwriust, 
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hand'Wrist, fottorhtsl, foot-wrist or instep ; Low G. wrist ; Iccl. m/, 
the instej) ; cf. riO-inn, pp. of riffa, to twist ; Dan. and Swed. vris/, 
the instop; cf. vride, vrida, to twist ; G. ri'.s/, instep, wrist. Cf. also 
W'esij)lial. wersie, the instep, the ankle ; I.ow (i. (Hamburg) 
wrist en, ]>!., wrists, ankles. Der. wrist -band, the band of the sleeve 
nt the wrist. 

WRITE, to form letters with a pen or ]>encil, engrave, express in 
writing, compose, communicate a letter. (K.) The orig. sense was 
‘ to score,’ i. e. to cut slightly, as when one scores letters or marks on 
a piece of bark or soft wood with a knife ; it also meant to engrave 
runes on stone. ME. tvriten, |)t. t. wroot, Chancer, T. 5310 
(b 890) ; pi>. writen (with short 1). A.S. writan, pt. t. wm/, pp. 
writen, to write, inscribe (orig. to score, engrave), Grein, ii. 743.+ 
OSax. wrltan, to cut, injure, also to write ; Du. rijteuy to tear, split ; 
Icel. ri/a, j)t. t. r«V, pp. ritimi, to scratch, cut, write ; Swed. rita, to 
draw, delineate ; G. reissen, pt. t. riss, pp. gerissen, OJIG. rizau, to 
cut, tear, split, draw or delineate. Cf. Cloth, tvrits, a stroke made 
with a pen. All from the Teut. tyi>e *wreii-an-, jH. t. *wraity 

]jp. wrii-anoz, to cut, scratch, hence to engrave, write. Der. writ, sb., 
AS. ge-writ, also wri/, a writing, Grein, i. 4S6, ii. 743, frtim writ-, 
weak grade of loritan, to write. Also writ-er, A.S. writere, Matt. ii. 4 ; 
wrie-er-ski/>, wrii-hig. 

WRITHE, to twist to and fro. (F..) Spelt wrethe in l^alsgrave. 
ME. writhen, spelt wry/hen in Chaucer, tr. of iioethins, b. v. pr. 3. 
1. 15 ; pt. t. wroth (with long o), Gawain and the Grene Knight, 
1. 1200 ; ])p. writhen (with short 1), 1’. I’lowm.'in, B. xvii. 174. Cf. 
writhing in Ch.iucer, C. T. 10441 (F 127). AS. wriAan, io twist, 
wind about, jjt. t. wrilH, ]ip. wriiSen, Grein, ii. 743.+Tcel. rtda (for 
*wri6a), lA. 1. rei6, pp. ridimt; Dm. vride; .Swed. vrida , io wring, 
twist, turn, wrest; OilG. ridati, MUG. a strong verb, now 

lost. p. All from 'lent. t\pe *ivreith~an-, pt. t. '^wraiihy jip. 

*wrtlh-auoz, to twist. Der. wrathy wroth, wreath, wrist, wrest. 
WROEG, jierverted, unjust, b.id; also as sb., that which is 
wrong or unjust. (Scant!.) ME. wrong, adj., Will, of Palerue, 706; 
sb., 1’. Plowman, B. iii. 175. I.aIc AS. wrong (a i)assing into o 
before «), occurs as a sb. in the A. S. Chron. an. 1124. Properly 
an adj. signifying ‘ a wrong thing,’ a thing perverted or wntng aside ; 
compare the use of wrong nose, lor ‘ crooked nose,’ in Wyclif, I.«vit. 
xxi. 1 9 (later version). Not K., but Scant!. — ONorsc *wrangr ; as in 
Icel. rangr, awry, metaphorically, wrtuig, unjust ; Dan. vrang, 
wrong, adj. ; Swed. vrang, perverse. All frtmi Teut. *wrang, 2nd 
grade of *wrengan-, to wj ing, twist j see Wring. Der. wrong, verb, 
to injure, us in ‘ to wrong the wronger,^ Shak. Lucrccc, 819 ; wrangler 
(as above) ; wrong-ly ; wrong-fid, \\’yclif, Luke, xii. 58 (earlier 
version); wrong-fnl-ly, -ness; wrong-head-ed, i.e. jicrvcrse. Also 
wrong-wise, MI‘.. wrongwis,0. Eng. Homilies, ed. Morris, i. 175,1. 256 
(Swed. vrhngvis, iniquitous), now obsolete, but rcmarkalde as being 
the converse of IC. righteous, formerly right-wise; J’alsgravc actually 
spells it wrongeous ! 

WROTH, full of wrath, angry. (E.) ME. wroth, Chaucer, 
J’arl. of Foulcs, 1. 504. A.S. wnld, wroth, Grein, ii. 737. —A.S. 
wnld, 2nd grade of wrtdan, to writhe ; so that the orig. sense was 
twisted or perverted in one’s temper. + Du. wreed, cruel ; Iccl. reiOr ; 
Dan. vred ; Swed. vred ; OHG. reid, reidi, only in the sense of twisted 
or curled. All from Teut. *wraith, 2nd grade of *wreiihan-. Sec 
Writhe and Wrath. 

WRY, twisted or turned to one side. (E.) ‘ With visage wry ; ’ 

Court of Love, 1. 1162 (a late poem, perhajis 16th century). But the 
verb wrien, to twist, bend, occurs in Chaucer, C. T. 1721 1 (H 263) ; 
and answers to A.S. wrigian, to drive, impel, also to tend or bend 
towards. ‘ lllaford min . . . wriga6 on wonge’=- my lord [i.e. 
master of a plough] pushes his way along the field ; Codex Exoni- 
ensis, cd. Thorpe, p. 403 (Kiddle xxii, 1. 9). Of a bough Irent down, 
and then let go, it is said : ‘ wrignd wi}i his gecyndes ’ - it moves 
towauls its kind, i.e. as it is naturally inclined; Ailfred, tr. of 
Boetliius, b. iii. met. 2 (cap. xxv). This AS. base wrig- is preserved 
in the frcxjueiiiative W riggle, q. v. Sec further under Awry. Der. 
a-wry, q. v. ; wry-neck, a small bird, allied to the woodpecker, so called 
from * the writhing snake-like motion which it can iinp.’irt to its neck 
without moving tlie rest of its hotly ; ’ Engl. Cycl. Also wry-ness. 
WYCH -ELM ; see u nder Witoh-elm. 

WYVERH, WIVERN, in heraldry, a kind of flying scrjient or 
two-legged dragon. ( f'. — L.) The final n is excrescent after r, as 
in bitter-n, q. v. ME. where, a serpent, Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 1010. 
— AF. uyvre (also guivere) ; see Notes on E. JCtym. ]>. 470; OF. 
wivrt, a serpent, viper, esp. in blazon ; see Koquefoit and Burguy ; 
mod. F. givre, a viper. Burguy says it was also formerly spelt vivre, 
and that it is still spelt vnhre ln soine F. dialects. - L. nlpera, a viper ; 
see VipoP. "J’he spelling with w in DF. was due to Germanic 

inflnencc; as if from an OllG. *wipcru, borrowed from I., mptra. 
Doublet, viper. 


X 

XEJbS^C, a small three-masted vessel used in the Mediterranean. 
(Span.— Turk.) In Ash’s Diet. cd. 1775. —Span, xabeque, a. xebec. 
So also Port, zaheco, F. Turk, sumhakx, written sunbaki, 

’a kind of Asiatic ship;’ Rich. Diet. p. 853. lie also gives Pers. 
sumbuk, a small ship ; Arab, sumbuk, a small boat, a pinnace. Sec 
Dcvic, Supp. to Littre, s. v. chebec, which is the F. form ; he notes 
also Port, xabeco, Ital. zanibecco, the latter form retaining the nasal m, 
which is lost in the other languages. He adds that the word sum- 
belci is given in the first cd. of Meninski’s Thesaurus (1680) ; and th.it 
ihemot!. Arab, word is shahbdk ; see Dozy, Glossaire, j>. 352. 

XYLOBALBAM, the wood (or dried twigs) of the balm-of- 
Gilcad tree. (1.. — Gk.) ‘The Indians doe call it Jfi7o, and we do 
call the same Italsamo;' Frampton, tr. of Moiiardes, fol. 7, back. 
Evidently an erroi , as the wonl occurs in Pliny. Sjiclt xylobalsamum 
in Holland, tr. of Pliny. — L. xylobalsamum ; Pliny, Nat. Hist. b. xii. 
c. 25. — Gk. fvKofiakaanov, the wooil of the balsam tree. — Gk. fvAo-, 
for fv\.ov, wood ; and liaKoafiov. resin of the fiahaaftot, or balsam- 
tree, a word .of Semitic origin ; see Salsaxu. From fvAov wc also 
have xylo-graphy, engraving on wood. 


Y 

Y-, prefix. (E.) This prefix is nearly obsolete, being only retained 
in the archaic words y-clept (called), y-wis (certainly). The Ml'), 
forms are.v-, 1- ; the latter being frequently written 1 (as a capital). 
— Afi.ge-, .an extremely common prefix, both of sbs. and verbs. [In 
verljs it was prefixed, not only to the pp. (as in mfid. G. and in 
Middle- English), but also to the past tense, to the infinitive, or indeed 
occasionally to any part of the verb, without appreciably affecting the 
sense. In the word y-wis, certainly, many editors have ignor.antly 
mistaken it for the pronoun / ; see Ywis. It appears as e- in the 
word e-HOugh ; and as a- in the word a-ware.}^Du. ge-, prefix ; (I. 
ge-\ OllG. ha-, hi-; Goth. ga-. As regards usage, it resembles L. 
com-, con-, for cum, with ; but the forms can hardly be reconciled. 
YACHT, a swift pleasnre-boat. (Du.'i Pron. yot. ‘ One of his 
yachts;' Evelyn’s I )iary, Oct. r, 1661. In Phillips, ed. 1706; also 
in Blount's Gloss., cd. 1^74, where it is badly spelt ya/cA/ ; Bailey has 
yn/cA. — Du.yog/, forniitrly spell jacht ; ‘ een lacht, ofte [or] See-roovers 
Schip, a pinace, or a junale’s ship,’ Hexham. ‘Jagt, a yacht;’ 
.Sewel. Named from its speed; cf. Di\. jagten (formerly jachlen), to 
speed, to huiH ;jagt (formerly jacht'',, a hunting. — Du. jagen, * In 
hunt or to chase deerc, h.'ircs, &c. Hexham. +0. jngrn, to hunt. 

! "Der. yacht-er, yacht -ing. 

YAK. the name of a bovine (juadruped. (Thibet.) In a Thibetan 
Diet., by H. A. jaschke, ]). f»f)S, we are told that the Thibet, wonl 
is 7y/ig, a male yak, the female being called po-yyag. The symbol 
7 is used to denote a peculiar Thibetan sound. 

YAM, a large esculent tuber, resembling the potato. (Port. — W. 
African.) Mentioned in Cook’s Voyages (Todd) ; cd. 1777, i. 14b ; 
and by H, Pitman in i(iHij, in Arlier’s Eng. Garner, vii. 367. 
—Port, inhame, a yam ; not given in Vieyra, but noted in Webster 
and in J.ittri^. Littre gives the F. form ns igname, which he says is 
borrowed from the Ptirl. inhame ; and adds : ‘ it was the Portuguese 
who first found the yam used as an object of culture, first on the 
coast of Africa, afterwards in India and Malacca, and gave it its name ; 
blit the langu.age whence it was taken is unknown.’ It is really 
W. African ; see Hakluyt’s Voyages (1599), v. ii. pt. 2. p. 1 29 ; where 
the African name is given as inamia, in Benin; under the date 1588. 
Called flames in Minsheu’s Sp.nn. Diet. (1623). See Notes on E. Etyni. 
P* 323. ‘ The country [Benin] abounds with yarn.<; ; ' Voyages, 1 745 ; 
ii. 707. The Malay name is ubl ; Marsden, Malay Diet. p. 21. 
YANKEE, a citizen of New England, or (later) of the United 
States. (Dutch?) The word occurs as early as 1765. Webster 
cites ; * From meanness first this Portsmouth Yanheexox, And still to 
meanness all his conduct flows,’ Oppression, A Poem by an American, 
Boston, 1765. Wc also find in the same : ' Commonly considered to 
lie a corrupt pronunciation of the word English, or of the F. word 
Anglms, by the native Indians of America. According to Thierry, 
a corruption of Janhin, a dimin. of John, a nickname given to the 
English colonists of Connecticut by the Dutch settlers of New York,’ 
[which may lie partly correct]. Note that a Captain Vanhy, com- 
manding a Dutch ship, is mentioned several times in Dampier’s 
Voyages, cd. 1699, i. 38, 39. Ag-iin, a Dutch boat seems to have 



YAP 




been called a yanhy by Smollett, Sir L. Greaves, ch. iii (Davies). 
p. Dr. Wm. Gordon, in his Hist, of the American War, 17891 
vol. i. pp. 334, 335, says it was a favourite cant word in Cambridge, 
Mass., as early as 1713, and that it meant ‘excellent;’ as, ayaniee 
good horse, yankee good cider, &c. He supposes that it was adopted 
by the students there as a by- word, and, being carried by them from 
the college, obtained currency in the other New England colonies, 
until at length it was taken up in other parts of the country, and 
applied to New Englanders generally as a term of slight reproach. 
Cf. Lowland Sc. yantie, a sharp, clever, forward woman ; yanlttr, an 
agile girl, an incessant speaker ; yanker, a smart stroke, a great false- 
hood, a bounce; yank, a sudden and severe blow, a sharp stroke; 
yanking, active, pushing (Jamieson). Without the nasal, there is 
also Lowland Sc. yack, to talk precipitately and indistinctly, yaike, a 
stroke or blow. 7. The reference in 1 765 may well be to Ports- 
mouth in New Hampshire, not far to the N. of Eoston ; and Thierry 
m.'iy be right in supposing it to lie a Dutch nickname. I accept the 
suggestion made by Dr. H. Logeman, that Yankee was formed (like 
Chinee from Clunese, &c.) from the Du. Jan Kees, a familiar form of 
yohtt Cornelius. Both Jan and Kees are very common Du. names, 
and both were familiarly used as terms of contempt ; see N. and Q. 
10 S. iv. 509, V. 15. Cf. EFries. Jan, John, and Kes, Cornelius 
(Koulman). The EFries. kes also meant ‘ cheese ; ’ and it is remark- 
able that Ascham uses John Cheese as a term of contempt ; as in — 
‘Away, good I’eek-goos! hens, John Cheese!* The Scholemaster, 
ed. Arbcr, bk. i. p. 54. 

YAP, to yelp, bark. (E .1 ‘ The of a cur;’ L’Estrange, 

tr. of Qiievetlo, p. 243 (Todd). Yap is imitative; so alsoyaup, the 
Lowland Sc. equivalent yelp (Jamieson). The I.owland Sc. yaff 
also occurs, which is a variant of yap. The F. japper, ‘ to bark, to 
yawle,’ Cot., is of similar origin. Cf. EFries. and Low G. jappen, 
to gasp ; Norm. dial, japer, to 3’ap (I)umcril':. 

YARD (i), an enclosed space*. (K) ME. yerd, Chaucer, C. T. 
15181 (B 4365). AS. genrrf, an enclosure, court; Grein, i. 493.+ 
Du. gaard, a yard, garden; Icel. garflr (whence prov. E. gnr/A) ; 
Dan. guard', Swed. gdrd\ Goth, gards, a house; allied to Goth. 
garda, a field, OliG. gart, gartu, whence G. gor/wi.+Russ. gorod*, 
a town ; L. Aorius ; Gk. )(opros, a court-yard, enclosure ; Olrish 
gort, a field, p. From the Tout, type *gardoz, m. ; Idg. type 
*ghar/os, a yard, court, enclosure. But the connexion with Gk. 
Xapros is uncertain. Sec Gird ( 1 ). Dor. court-yard, orchard. From 
the same root are garden, gird (i), gird-le; horti-cidture ; as well as 
cohort, court, eurt-ain, &c. Doublets, garden, prov. E. garth. 
YARD (2), a rod, an E. measure of 36 inches, a cross-beam on a 
mast lor spreading square sails. (E.) ME. jerde, yerde, a stick, 
Cliaucer, C. T. 149 ; also a yard in length, id. 1053 (A 1050). AS. 
gyrd, gerd, a stick, rod ; Grein, i. 53 < 5 . 4 *Du. a twig, rod; G. 
gerte, a rod, .switch; OHG. gerla, kerta. Teut. tyiJC *gardjd, f. 
Allied to O. Bulgarian zriuti (Kuss.y>rrf«), a rod. But not to Goth. 
gnzds, a goad. See Streitlxirg, § 125 (4). Der. yard-arm, the arm 
(i. e. the half) of a ship’s yard, from the mast to the end of it. 
YARD, re.'idy. (E.) As adj. in Temp. v. 224; as adv., readily, 
quickly, 'I'emp. i. i. 7. ME. ^tre. Will, of Palemc, 895, 1963, 
3265 ; yare, Kob. of Glouc. p. 52, 1 . 1213. AS. gearu, gearo, ready, 
quick, prompt ; fJrein, ii. 493.-f Du. gaar, done, dressicd (as meat) ; 
guar, adv., wholly; IccL gdrr, adj., ready; gorva, gerva, gj'orva, 
adj., (]uitc, wholly; OHG. gnro,ifraro, prepared, ready; G. gar, adv., 
wliolly. p. Teut. type *garwoz, adj., ready (Fick, iii. 102). Allied 
to Gear. Der. yare-ly, adv.. Temp. i. i. 4; also gear, garb (i), 
gar (3). Also (perhaps) yarr-ow, q. v. 

YARN*, spun thre.*id, the thread of a rope. (E.) ME. yarn, jam ; 
^ Janie, threde, Filuni',* Prompt. Parv. p. 536. AS. gearn, yarn, 
Voc. 238. 27.-J.Du. garen; Icel., Dan., and Swed. garn', G. garn. 
p. All from the Teut. tyi>e *garnom, n., yarn, string, Fick, iii. 10 r. 
l''urlher allied to Gk. xopSij, a string, orig. a string of gut ; cf Icel. 
gdrn, or garnir, guts (i.e. strings or cord.s); Lith, zarnos, guts; L. 
haru-, in haru-spex, inspector of entrails. Sec Cord, Chord. Cf. 
Brugmann, i. $ 605. 

YARROW, the pLant milfoil. (F«) ME. jarowe, jarwe; Prompt. 
Farv. p. 536. Afi. garuwe, explained by ‘ millefolium ; ’ Voc. 133. 3a; 
spv\l ^earwe, id. 33. 36.4* Du. gerw; G. garbe; MIIG. garbe, garwe, 
OHCi. garawa. p. Perhaps there is a reference to the old belief in the 
curative properties of the yarrow, which was supposed to be a great 
remedy for wounds; in Cockayne’s A. S. l.ecchdoms, i. 195, we are 
told that Achilles was the first person who applied it to the cure of 
sword-wounds ; hence, indeed, its botanical name of Achillea mille- 
folium. If so, we might connect it with the verb gearwian, to make 
ready, from the adj. gearo, ready, yare ; see Yare. Thus yarrote-* 
tlmt which makes yare, or restores. But this is uncertain. 
YATAGHAN, ATAGHAN, a dagger-like sabre, with doubly 
curved blade. (Turk.) Spelt a/agAa/i in Byron, Giaour; sec note 37. 


YEAN, EAN 

Spelt yataghan or atagkan in F. also. Turk, yataghan, a yataghan ; 
see Dcvic, and Pavet de Coiiiteille, Diet, dn Turc Oriental ; spelt 
yataghan, yataghan, Zenker’s Diet. pp. 947, 958. 

YAW, to go unsteadily, bend out of its course, said of a ship. 
(Scand.— Du.) In Ilamlct, v. 2. 120. The sense is to go aside, 
swerve, bend out of the course ; see Phillips. — Icel. jaga, properly, 
to hunt ; but used in the peculiarly specialised sense ‘ to move to 
and fro ; ’ see Vigfusson. J*'or the sound aw, cf. the derivation of 
mod. E. awe from Icel. agi. Cf. Dan. Jage, .Swed. Jaga, to hunt.*> 
Dn. /agen, to hunt, drive, chase. See further under xaoht. 
YAWIi (1), a small boat. (Du.) In Anson’s Voyages, b. ii. c. 3 ' 
(R.). ‘Barges or yauls of different kinds;’ Drummond’s Travels 
(Letter, dated 1744). p. 87 (Todd). ‘Like our Deal yalU\* W. 
I)ampier, A New Voyage, i. 429. The word is common at Lowes- 
toft.— Du. ^‘o/, a yawl, skiff; Scwel explains jol as ' a Jutland boat.’ 
Cf. Don. jolle ; Swed. Julie, a yawl. Hexham records MDu. iolleken, 

‘ a small barke or boate.’ The mod. Icel. fnrm is Jida, p. Prob. 
of Low G. origin. The I.ow G. forms are Jelle, Jolle, Jiille (Scham- 
hach) ; also gelle, gdlle, Jblle (Koolman, s. v. jvdle') ; of which the 
forms gelle, gdlle seem older than the rest. A borrowing from L. 
galea seems possible. Sec Galley. 

YAWL (2), to howl. (E.) ‘There howling Scyllas, yowling 
round about ; ' Fairfax, tr. of Tasso, b. iv. st. 5. Also sjielt yole, 
yowl (Halliwell). ME. goulen, Havelok, 164 ; joulen, Chaucer, C. T. 
Group A, 1378 (Six-text cd.); W’yelif, Micah, i. 8; jaulen, Gawain 
and the Grene Knight, 1453. Of imitative origin. Cf. EFries. 
Jaueln, I..0W G. jaueln, to yawl; Do. Jolen, to groan. 4 ‘lcel. gaula, 
to low, bellow ; Norweg. gaula, to bellow, low, roar (Aasen) ; Swed. 
dial, gbla.gjola. Of imitative origin, likeyr//. See Yell. 
YAWSu to gape. (£.) Spelt yane in Palsgrave. lAK. geonien, 
Ancren Riwie, p. 242 ; w'hence £. yawn, by Icn^hening of 0 to open 
long o ; cf. K./rus>/, broth. [Cf. also ME. ganitn, Chaucer, Six-text 
ed.. Group H, 1 . 35 ; where Tyrwhitt ( 1 . 169R4) has galpeth.'] AS. 
geonian; tr. of Bcda, Hist. iv. 19; variant of ginian, tr. of Orosius, 
iii. 3. From gin-, weak grade of -glnnn (pt. t. -gun), in comi>. 
be-glnan, to yawn (Grein). Cf. AS. gdnian, to yawn ; Grein, i. 370. 
4 * 0110 . ginen, to yawn. Cf. Icel. gina, to gape, pt. t. gein ; MDu. 
gienen, * to yawnc,’ Hexham ; Dn. geeuwen, to yawn. From Idg. 
V^iHEI, whence also L. hi-Sre, to gape; Slav, root zi-, to gape, 
i n Mi klosich. Der. ynwn-ing. From the same root, hi-at-ue. 

YE, the nom. pi. of the 2nd personal pronoun. (E.) The nom. pi, 
is proi>eriy ye, whilst the dat. and acc. nL is you ; the gen. pi. is 
properly your, now only used as a possessive pronoun. But in mod. 
K. ye is almost disused, and yn» is constantly used in the nominative, 
not only in the plural, but in the singular, as a substitute for thxm. 
‘ Ye in me, and I in yo»; John, xiv. 30; this shows the correct use. 
ME. ye, je, nom. ; your. Jour, gen. ; you, jou, yow, dat. and acc. AS. 
ge, nom. ; edwer, gen.; eow,dat. and acc. ; Grein, i. 263, 375 . 4 Da. 
gij, ye; u, yon; led. rr, ier, ye; yOar, your; y9r, you; Dan. and 
Swed, I, ye (also you) ; G. ihr; OHG. fr, ye, iuivar, iuwer, your, iu, 
you ; Goth. Jus, ye ; izwara, your ; izwis, you. We also have the 
AS. dual form git, ye two. p. The_ common Idg. base is yu*, 
whence also l.ithuan. Jus, ye, Gk. {t-fifis, ye, Skt. yu-yam, ye. See 
Brugm ann, ii. § 436. 

YEA, an affirmative adverb ; verily. (E.) The distinction between 
ME. Je, ja, yea, and Jis, jes. Jus, yes, is commonly well m.nrked ; the 
former is the simple affirmative, giving assent, whilst the latter is 
a strong asseveration, often accompani^ by an oath; see Will, of 
Palemc, See. Spelt ye, Chaucer, C. T. 9219 (E 1345 )- OFries. je, 
AS. gea, ged, yea; John, xxi. 15.4DU., Dan., Swed., and G.Ja; 
I cel. / '» ; Goth. ia,Jai ; W. ie ; Gk. ij, truly. Der. ye-s, q.v. 
Y]I^N, EAN, to bring forth lambs. (E.) ‘ The neyr-yean*d lamb ; * 
Beaum. and Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, iii. i. Spelt ean in 
Shak. Mcrch. Ven. i. 3. 88 ; ME. enen ; ‘ Enyn, or brynge forthe 
kyndelyngys, Feto;’ Prompt. Parv. p. J4a The difference between 
ean and yean is easily explained ; in the latter, the prefixed y repre- 
sents the very common AS. prefix ge-, readily added to any verb 
without affecting the sense; see Y-, prefix, above. AS. eanian, to 
ean, Lambeth Psalter, Ps, Ixvii. 70 ; ge-eanian, to yean, of which the 
only clear trace appears to be in the expression ge-eane eowa— the 
ewes great with young, Gen. xxxiii. 13. p. The AS. ia answers to 
Germanic au, and the suffix -ia#i to Germ. -Sjan (Sievers, Gr. § 411) ; 
so that the Germ, type is *aundjan ; a tj^ which also appears in 
Dutch dial, oonen, to can ; see Franck. This appears to be derived 
from a form *a»-no-, meaning * lamb ; ’ which some consider as being 
allied to Goth, aw-is, L. ou-is, a sheep, AS. eowu, a ewe. See Ewe. 
Scheller, in his Bavarian Diet. p. 1, cites the forms Hen, auen, auwen, 
to yean, produce lambs, which are immediately derived from d, du. 
Saw, a ewe. Cf. Kluge, 8.v. Schaf. y. But Kluge aud Lute (Eng. 
Etym.) consider Teut. *auno- as equivalent to *agwno-, correspond- 
ing to L. agnus, a lamb, and to Celtic type *ogHa^, a lamb, as seen 
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in Olrish urn, W. oen, Bret, oan, a lamb. So also Swed. dial, dina, 
oiM, to yean ; from oh, a lamb (Kietz, p. 114). Also Manx tayney, 
to yean, from eayn, a lamb. Thus the sense is merely ‘ to produce 
lambs.’ Brugmann, i. §§ 671, 704. Der. yean-ling, a new-bom 
lamb ; with double dimin. sufTix -l-ing, 

TEAR, the time of the earth's revolution round the sun. (£.) 
M£. Seer, yeer, ^r, yer\ Chaucer, C. T. 601, where it appears as a 
plural. This sb. was formerly unaltered in the j>lnral, like sheep, 
deer\ hence the mod. phrase ‘a two-year old colt.^ The pi. year is 
common in Shak. Temp. i. 2. 53, &c. AS. gear, ger, a year; pi. 
gear; Grein, i. ^^gO.-^-Du.jaar; Iccl. dr; Dan. aar, ^d. oar; Swed. 
dr ; G. jakr ; OHG. jar ; Goth. jer. B. All from Teut. type *y^rom, 
II., a year. Further allied to Gk. wpos, a season, a year; Sipa, a 
season, an hour. — to go» pass ; an extension from ^El, to go ; 

whence also Skt. yiitu-, time. See Hour. Brugmann, i. § 308, 
ii. i 587. Der. year-ly, adj. and adv. ; year-ling, an animal a year 
old, with double dimin. suffix -l-ing. Allied to hour. 

YEARN ( I ), to desire strongly, be eager for. (E.) ME. ;^ne«, 
P. Plowman, B. i. 35. Cf. AS. giernan, to yearn, lx: desirous; 
later gyrnan, Grein, i. 537 ; formed (by the usual elnange of eoto ie) 
from AS. georn, adj., desirous, eager, id. i, 500. Cf. also geomdon, 
desired ; A. .S. Chron. an. 1011 ; which better agrees with the ME. 
form.'^Icel. girna, to desire ; from gjarn, eager; Goth, gairnjan, to 
long for, from -gaims, desirous, only in the comp, faihu-gairns, 
covetous, lit. desirous of money. p. The verb answers to a Teut. 
type *gernjaii-, from the adj. *ger-noz, desirous of. Again, the 
adj. is formed (with Idg. suffix -no) from the base GER, appwr- 
ingin OIIG. geron, heron, mod. (j. 6f-geAreH,lolongfor. — ^(jHER, 
to desire ; whence also (ik. xaiptiv, to rejoice, j^yi hor-ior, 
1 urge, .Skt. hary, to desire. Dor. yearn-hig,-ly. Not connected 
with earnest (l ', but with hnr-tatory. 

YEARN (2), to grieve. (K) This verb, not often well explained, 
occurs several times in Shak. ; and it is remarkable that Shak. never 
uses yenrn in the sense ‘to long for,' i.e. he never uses it in the sense 
of the verb yearn (1) above. It is often spelt earn or em in old 
editions. The proper sense is intransitive, to grieve, mourn. Hen. V, 
ii. 3. 3. ii. 3.6; Jul. Cics. ii. 2. 129; it is also transitive, to grieve, 
vex. Merry Wives, iii. 5. 45; Rich. II, v. 5. 76; Hen. V, iv. 3. 26. 
Other authors use it besides Shakesjieare ; as in the following ex- 
amples. ‘Imust do that my heart-strings yearn [mourn J to do;' 
Beaum. and P'letcher, Bonduca, ii. 4 (Judas); and .see Richardson. 
Narcs gives yernful, grievous, melanclioly ; so also jirov. E. ernful 
(Ilalliwell, Pegge). p. In the form yerw or yearn, it is prob. the 
same as yeam ( i ) above ; with a change of sense from * desire * to 
‘ regret,’ y. In the form ern or earn it answers to A.S. eorn- as 
found in eom-igende, murmuring, eornfullnes, anxiety, Matt. xiii. 22. 
P'rom a verb eornian, which seems to be a mere variant of geornian, 
to yeam for, desire. If so, yearn (2) is merely yearn (1) with a 
change of sense. Cf. ‘ His heart did earne (i. e. yearn ; To proue his 
puissance;’ Sjienser, P'. Q. i. 1. 3. ^ Possibly influenced by ME. 

ermen, to grieve; sec Gloss, to Chaucer. 

YEAST, the froth of malt liquors in fermentation, a preparation 
which raises dough. (E.) ME. lK:rmc, Spuraa;’ 

Prompt. Parv. p. 537. AS. gist; spelt gyst, A. .S. l.eechdoms, ed. 
Cockayne,!. 118, 1 . lo.^'Du. gest; lce].jast,jastr; Swed.jas/; [i)an. 
g/«pr] ; G. gdscht, gischt, MIIG. Jes/, gest, gist. p. The Teut. type 
is *yes-t-, formed (with suffix -/-) from the base YPIS, to ferment, 
appearing in MSwed. gdsa, OIIG. jesan, MHG. jesen, gesrn, gern, 
whence mod. G.gaAren (cau.sal).— .^VES, to foam, ferment ; whence 
Skt. nir-ydsa-, exudations of trees, Gk. iieiv, to boil, ffcrds, fervent, 
Der. yea.s/-y, spelt yesty in Shak. Macb. iv. 1, 53, Hamlet, v. 2. 199, 
just as yeast is also written yest, Wint. Tale, iii. 3. 94 ; the sense is 
‘ frothy.’ [Not allied to AS. yst, a storm. J 
YEDE, went. (E.) Obsolete. Also spelt yode, .Spenser, F. Q. ii. 
7. 2. Spenser, unaware that yede and yode arc varying forms of the 
same past tense, and that the verb is only used in the past tenw, 
wrongly uses yede or yeed as an infinitive mood (!) ; P”. Q. i. 11. 5 ; 
ii. 4. 2. ME. sede, yede, Chaucer, C. T., G 1141, 1281 ; yode. Sir 
Eglamour (Thornton Romances), 531 ; jeode, jede. King Horn, cd. 
Lumby, 381, 1025; eode, jeode, Rob. of Clone, pp. 53, 79; 11 . 1217, 
1766. The proper form is eode (Stratmanii) ; it is probable that the 
forms yede, yode answer rather to A.S. ge-vode, with prefixed ge~, as 
in the case of yean and ean , see Yean. AS. eode, went, only in the 
past tense ; pi. eodon ; Grein, i. 256. p. The pi. eodon may be com- 
pared with the Goth. jd. iddp dun, they went. The Goth, iddja, 
sing., answers to Skt. ayCit, he went ; from the base yd, to go, alliefl 
to ^£ 1 , to go, as in Gk. el-jii, I shall go. See iddja in Uhlenbeck ; 
Streitberg, § 190 ; Brugmann, i. § 309 (2) ; ii. § 478. Cf. YeaT. 
YEliK, the same as Yolk, q.v. 

YELL, to utter a loud noise, to howl. (E.) Mi:, jellen, yellen, 
Chaucer, C. T. 3674, 1539S (A 2672, B 4579). AS. gellan, giellan, 


gyllan, to yell, cry out, resound; Grein, i. 423.4*Dn. gillen; IceL 
gella ; also gjalla (pt. t gall) ; Dan. gjalle, gjalde (for gialle) ; Swed. 
gdlla, to ring, resound; G. gellen, to resound, p. All from the 
Teut. tyjie *gellan-, jit. t. *gall ; allied to Teut. type *galan-, to sing, 
as seen in Icel. gala, to sing (pt. t. g«/,pp. galinn), AS. galan (pt. t. 
goOt OHG. galan, to sing ; see Nightmgale. Der. yell, sb., 0 th. 
i. I . 75 ; also stan-iel, q.v. 

yellow, of a bright golden colour. (E.) ME. yelo/w. Chancer, 
C. T. 2168, 2172 (A 3166, 3170). Also spelt^^eb/, S^uh, &c.; 
Stratmann. AS. geolo, geolu (acc. fem. geolwe), Grein, i. 497.4’ Du. 
geel ; G. gelb, OIIG. gelo. p. The Teut. type is *gelwoz ; Idg. type 

*ghelwos, Fick, iii. 103. Further allied to L. heluus, light yellow ; 
Russ, zelenuii, green, Gk. ghotj, young verdure of trees, 
green, Skt. hari-, green, yellow. Further allied to Gall (1). Der. 
yellaw-ness ; yellow fever, a malignant fever that often turns the skin 
yellow ; yellow-ish, sj^lt yelowysshe in Palsgrave ; yellow-ish-ness. 
Also yellow-hammer, q. v. ; yel-k, yol-h . 

YELLOW-HAMMER, YELLOW-AMMER, a song- 
bird, named from its yellow colour. (E.) In Ash's Diet., ed. 1775. 
Hisclt yellow-hamer, Ilairison, Desc. of England, bk. iii. ch. 2 (endj. 
Beyond doubt, the h is an ignorant insertion, due to substitution of 
a known for an unknown word, irrespective of the sense. Yet the 
name is £., and very old. The former part of the word {yellow) is 
explained above ; the latter part is the AS. amore. In a list of binls, 
we And : ‘Scorellus, aniorc,’ Voc. 260. 27. Much older forms are 
AS. omer. Corpus gloss., 1810 ; enter, Ejiinal gloss., 909. Cognate 
words occur lx>th in Du. and G. 4 WDu. tmmerich,emmerlinc 1 i, ‘a 
kind of merlin or a h.awke,’ Hexham ; Eow G. geel-emcrhen, a yellow- 
ammer; G. gelh-ammer, gold-ammer, yellow-ammer, golcl-ainmer ; 
al so e mmerling, a yellow-ammer; OIIG. amero, an ainnicr. 
YELP, to bark, bark shrilly. (IC.) ME. jelpen, gelpen, only in 
the sense to boast, boast noisily; but it is the same word. ‘ J kejie 
not of armes for to yelpe;* Chaucer, C. T. 2240 (A 2238). AS. 
gilpan, gielpan, gylpan, to boast, exult ; orig. to talk noisily ; Grein , 
i. 509. A strong verb ; ])t. gealp, pj). galpen ; whence gilp, gielp, 
gelp, gylp, boasting, arrogance, ld.4Ieel. gjdlpa, to yelp; cf. gjdl/ra, 
to roar as the sea ; Ml 1 ( 1 . gelfen. p. From a base GELP, to make 
a loud noise, allied to Yell. And cf. Yap. Der. yelp, sb. 
YEOMAN, a man of small estate, an officer of the royal house* 
hold. (E.) hlE. Seman, yeman, )rman ; in Chaucer, C. T. 101, the 
l4insdowne MS. has pnnan, whilst the rest have jeman or yeman. In 
Sir Amadas (pr. in Weber’s Met. Rom. vol. iii), 1 . 347, it is written 
yomoH ; but the usual spelling is seman, as above, and as in Allit. 
Poems, cd. Morris, A. 534 (or 535). In Will, of Palcrne, 1 . 3649, 
however, we have somen, pi. ; and ^or/ian, yoman, sing., Cursor 
Mundi, 3077, 7S22. I know not where to find an examjilc earlier 
than the? 13th century. p. The variation of the vowel in the ME. 
forms is curious, but we find other examples almost as remarkalde ; 
thus we find ME. chesen, to choose, from AS. ceosan, and mod. E. 
choose, answering to AS. cedsan, with the stress on o, instead ofe. 
.So also A.S. gear, E. year, as compared with AS. gedra, E. yore. 
And the A.S. sceu/an gives both ME. sheten and mod. E. shoot, 
y. The word docs not appear in AS. ; but it would (judging by the 
foregoing examples) take the form *gea-man, regularly corresponding 
to OFriesic gd-man, a villager ; and, as the A.S. Ba (Ol'r. «) answers 
to G. nu, the first syllable is cognate with G. gau, Goth. gawi. ['Fhe 
alleged A.S. gd is incorrect. Kemble, Saxons in England, b. i. c. 3, 
treats of the gd or district, though he gives no reference to show 
where the word occurs; Leo (A. S. Glossar) gives gd, a district, 
as in Ohtgagd, Noxgagd, but we cannot draw such an inference 
from these examples.] It will be observed that the AS. assumed 
fonn *gea would produce ME. ye-, whilst the form *ged would 
produce yO - ; as in year, yore. 8. And in fact, we find AS. 
SdOri-gea, i.c. Southern district, in the A. S. Chron. an. 836, 853; 
as well as other examples, for which see H. M. Chadwick’s Studies 
in O. English, p. 147, in Trans. Camb. Phil. Soc. 1899, vol. iv. pt. 2. 
Cf. OFriesic gd, gd (nom. pi. gde), a district, village ; whence 
gdman, a villager ; gdfolh, people of a village. Also Du. gouw, 
gouwe, a province; MDu. ^uwe, *a hamlet where houses stand 
scattered, a countrie village, or a field ; goograve or gograef, a field- 
judge ; gny-lieden or goy-mannen, arbitratours, or men apjiointed to 
take up a businessc betwenee man and man ; ’ Hexham. Also 
Ixiw G. goe,gohe, a tract of country, go-grave, a judge in one of 
the 4 districts of Bremen, Brcm. Worterbuch; Bavarian g'du, 
whence gdumann, a peasant. Cf. also G. gau, a province, OHG. 
gowi, gewi, Goth, gawi, Der. yeoman-ry, where -ry is used as a 
collective suffix ; spelt yomanry, Dictes of the Philosophers, pr. by 
Caxton, fol. 42 b. 

YERH, in Shak. Hen. V, iv. 7. 83 ; equivalent to Jerk, q.v. 
YES, a word denoting affirmation. (E.) A much stronger form 
than yea, and often accompanied, in old authors, by an oath. M£« 
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^s, iis, r. Plowman, B. v. 125; ‘jis, he marie,’ Will, of Palcrne, 
1567 ; ‘ its, bi crist,’ id. 5149. AS. gise, gese; * gise, la gese -yes, 

0, yes ; iElfred, tr. of Boethius, b. li. met. 6 ; cap. xvi. § 4. Pro- 1 
bably contract^ from gea swd, yea, so ; cf. AS. tuse, a form of 
denial, for n« swa, not so. 

YESTERDAY, the day last past. (E.) ME. jisttrdai, Wychf, 
John, iv. 5a. AS. geostra, giestra, gystra (yester-), Greiti, i. 501 ; 
and dag, a day; commonly in the acc. geostrau dag, ycsterday.+ 
Du. gisteren, dag van gister ; G. gestern ; Goth, gistra-dagis, to- 
morrow. p. Cf. L. kester-Hus, adj. belonging to yesterday, 
where the syllable Jus- is cognate with led. gar, iJan. gaar, Swed. 
gar, L. hen, Gk. Skt hyas, yesterday. The suffix -ter- is a 
com]}arativc form, as in itt-ler-ior, ex-ter-ior. Sec, Brugmann, 

1. §§ 624, 923. Der. Similarly, ye.ster-iii/fA/. 

YET, moreover, besides, hitherto, still, nevertheless. (E.) ME. 
)!i, jet, yet, Ch.'iuecr, C. T. 565 (A 563). A.S. git, get, giet, gyf, 
Grcin, i. fii.+OEries. ieta, eta, ita, yet; mod. 1 * ries. J/W/e (Rich- 
lofen) ; MUG. ifzwo, i«e ; whence now. < Irigiu obscure. 

YEW, an evergreen tree. (E.) Spelt yowe in Palsgrave. ME. 
nv. Chancer, C. T. 2925 (A 2923). AS. ito, to translate iaxus, 
Voc. 138. 14; spelt iMM, 49. 38.+lcel. jir ; G. eihe ; OUG. iwa. 
p. The Teut. type is *iivd, f., or iwoz, m. The Celtic type is*iwo-, 
as in OIrish fo, W. ytv. Corn, hiuin, Bret, ivin, yew (Stokes-Fick, 
1>. 46). Of unknown origin. ^ Distinct from ivy. 

YEX, to hiccough. (E.) Prov. V..yex tHalliweU) ; siicltyus^e in 
Palsgrave. ME. jcxen, jesken, joxen, Ch.-iucer, C. 'P. 4149 (A 4^51)- 
‘ ^yxyn, yexen, Singulcio, Singulto ; ’ 1 ‘rompt. l^arv., p. 539. AS. 
giscian. to sob, sigh; Ailfred, tr. of Boethius, b. i. met. I. c. 2. 
Cf. OLow (.i. geskon, to yawn (Gallee). Probably an extension from 
the Teut. base *gi-, weak grade o[*gei-, base of gl-nan, to g:ipe ; just 
as I., hiscere, to yawn, gape, is extended from hi-dre. See Yawn, 
Hiatus. 

YIELD, to resign, grant, produce, submit, give way. (E.) The 
orig. sense was ‘ to pay.’ ME. gelden, jelden, yeldm ; a strong vcrl» ; 
pt. t. yald, pj). yolden. Chaucer has un-ydden, C. T. 2644 (A 2642). 
In P. Plowman, B. xii. 193, we have both yald (strong) and jelte 
(weak), as forms of the pt. t. AS. gieldnn, geldan, gildan, to pay, 
restore, give up; pt. t.geald, lA. giildun, golden, Grein, i. 508. 
4 >Dn. gelden ; led. gjalda, })t. t. gait, pp. goldinn ; Dan. gjelde ; 
Swed. gdlla (for *gdlda), to be of consequence, be worth ; G. gelten, 
to be worth, pt. t. gait, pp. gegolten ; (ioth. -gildan, only in the 
compounds fra-gildan, us-gtldan, to pay back. p. All from 
Teut. type *geld-an; to be worth, to pay for, repay. Allied to 
OIrish gell, a pledge ; gell-aim, 1 jiromise, engage (.Stokes-Fick, 
p. 113). Dor. yield, sb., yield-ing, ~ly\ also guild or gild\ but 
Iianlly gwlt, 

YOl^, the frame of wood Joining oxen for drawing, a similar 
frame for carrying jiails, a mark of servitude, a pair, (lu) ME. yak, 
yok, Chaucer, C. T. 7989 (E 113). AS. geoc, gioc, ioc, a yoke; 
Grein, i. 497.+DU. JwA ; Icel. ok ; Dan. aag; .Swed. ok ; Goth. Jr/it; 
(t.joch, OIIG. JoA. Teut. type *yokotn, n. ; Idg. type *yugorn, n.+ 
W. iflM ; L. (whence Ital. ^/oxo, .Span, yog'o, ¥.joug)i Russ. 

igo ; Lithman. jungns ; Gk. ^vyov ; Skt. yuga-, a yoke, jiair, couple. 
p. All from the Iclg. type *yug-om, a yoke ; lit. * that which joins.’ 
From weak grade of V^EUG (Teut. YEUK), to join ; see 

Join. Der. yoke, verb. Two Gent. i. i. ', yoke-fellow, companion, 
K. I .ear, iii. 6. 39. 

YOKEL, a country bumpkin. (E.) ‘ This was not done by a 
yokel ; * Dickens, (.Jliver Twist, ch. 31. l.owl. Sc. yochel, a stupid, 
awkward person (E. D. D.) ; prov. E. yokel, the plough-boy who 
does the day’s ploughing or yoking; W. Yksh. (id.) ; from yoke, the 
time during which a ploughman and his team work at a stretch (id.). 
(T. ME. jok, to attach a team to a cart, Barbour’s Bruce, x. 215. 
Note yokelet, an old name (in Kent) for a little farm or manor ; 
noticed^ Sonmer in his A. S. Diet., s. v. loclei, 

YOLK, YlSSliK, the yellow pai^ of an egg. (E.) Spelt y<?/Ae in 
Palsgrave. ME. jdkc, Morte Arthur-, 3283 ; jelke. Prompt. Parv. 
p. hll' AS. genlca, gioleca, the yolk; Grein, i. 497. Lit. ‘the 
yellow iiart.’ — AS. gedu, yellow; sec Yellow. 

YOlr, at a distance. (E.) Projicrly an adj., as in prov. E., in 
which such phrases as *yon house ’ and ‘yon field ’ are common. 
Common in Shak., Mids. Nt. Dr. iii. 2. 188, See. ME. jon, P. Plow- 
man, C. xxi. 149 (also jeon, and even jond, jeond, see the footnote). 
AS. geon, yon; ‘to geonre byrg’-to yon city; iElfred, tr. of 
Gregory’s 1 ‘ast. Care, ed. Sweet, p. 443, 1 . 25 ; where geo»-re is the 
dat. fem.^-Iccl. enn, the (orig. that), u.scd as the def. art., and often 
miswritten hinn ; sec Vigfusson’s remarks on hinn ; Goth. Jains, yon, 
that ; G. jener, MUG. gener, yon, that. 6. The Teut. types 
anpear to be *yainoz, *yinoz ; which render difficult a relation to 
Skt. yas, who, that ; cf. Brugmann, i. $ 308. Der. yond, adv.. 
Temp. i. 2.409 (also incorrectly used instead of you, Temp. ii. 2. 20), 


from AS. geond, adv., but often used as a prep., Grein, 1. 497 ; cf. 
Goth. Jaind, adv., there, John, xi. 8. Hence be-yond,^ q. v. Also 
yond-er (not in AS.), ME. yonder, adv., Chaucer, C. T. 5438 
(B 1018^ ; cf. Goth. JaindrJ, adv., yonder, there, Luke, xi. 37 - 

YORE, in old time, long ago. (E.) ME. jore, yore. Chancer, 
C.T. 4594 (B 174). AS. geara, formerly (with the usual change 
from d to long o, as in stan'^s/one) ; Grein, i. 496. Orig. geara, 
gen. pi. of gear, a year, so that the sense was ‘ of years,’ i.e. in years 
past ; the gen. cose being often used to express the time when, as in 
dages^- by day, &c. See Year. 

YOU, pi. of second pers. pronoun ; see Ye. Der. yoii-r, q.v. 

YOUlfG, not long born, new to life. ^E.) ME. Jong, yong, 
yung. In Chancer, C. 79, we have the indef. form yong (mis- 
printed yonge in 'I'yrwhitt) ; whilst in 1. 7 we have the def. formyoagff 
(dissyllabic). AS. geong, giung, iung (and even geng, ging), 
young; Grein, i. 499. +Dn. Jong; Icel. ungr, jimgr; Dan. and 
Swed. M«g; G.jiing; OllG. June ; Goth. J«ggs (written for jungs). 
p. All from a Teut. type *yungnz, a contracted form of *yuwungoz, 
answering to the cognate OIrish one, W. ieuanc, young, and to the 
form iuuenctts, an extension (with Idg. suffix -Ao-s) from iuuen-is, 
young. y. The base *yuwen-, young, occurs in L. iuuenis, young, 
.Skt. yuvan, young, Russ, ittnuii, young, Lithuan. jaunas, young. 
[The lit. sense is perhajis ‘ protected,’ from <^YICU, to guard ; cf. 
Skt. yu, to keep back, L. iuudre, to aid, help; Fick, i. 732.] 
Brugmann, i. $ 280. Der. young, sb. ; young-isk ; young-ling, 
Si>cnser, F. Q. i. 10. 57, MIO. jonglyng, VVyclif, Mark, xvi. f , with 
double diinin. suffix -l-ing ; youngster, as to which sec Spinster. 
Also yoMMAcr, Sjienser, F. Q. iv. i. 11, and in G. Douglas, tr. of 
Virgil, bk. viii. 1 . 1 1 ; borrowed from Du. jonkcr, also written 
jonkheer, compounded of jong, young, and heer, a lord, sir, gentle- 
man ; Ilexham has 'MDn.jonck-Juer or joncker, ‘ a young gentleman 
or a j onck cr ’ (mc). Alsoyr»'-/A, q.v. 

YuUR, ]x>ssess. pron. of 2nd person. (E.) Properly the y>ossess. 
pron. of the 2nd person plural, but commonly used instead of thy, 
which was considered too familiar, and has almost j>a.sscd out of use 
in s]H.*ech. ME. Jowr, yowr, Chaucer, C.T. 2251 (A 2249). Gri^. 
the gen. pi. of the 2nd pers. pronoun ; a use which occurs even in 
MIC., as : * ich am joure aller hefd ’ 1 am head of you all, P. Plow- 

man, C. xxii. 473; where aller AS. ealra, gen. pi. of eall, all. 
AS. edwer, yonr ; orig, gen. of ge, ye ; see Ye. Dot. yours, ME. 
youres, Chaucer, C. T. 13204 (B 1464), from AS. edwres, gen. sing, 
masc. and neul. of edwer, poss. pronoun ; Grein, i. 263. Also your- 
self {see Self). 

YOUTH, early life. (E.) ME. youthe, Chaucer, C. T. 463 
(A 461); older forms juwete, Ancren Riwlc, p. 156, 1 . 22 ; jujeSe, 
l.ayainon, 6566; jeojede, id. 19837. AS. geogutS, gioguS, youth, 
Grein, i. 502. [The middle g first turned to w or j, and then 
dis.nppearcd.] 4 -f^^‘‘^ax- I Du.Jewgd; G.jugend, OHti. J«gKnd; 
we also find OHG. Jwwgtff/i. Cf. Gt>\h.junda, youth. p. The AS. 
geogii9 st.'inds for *geoguS<,*geoguHd, Teut. type *yugunCiz, for 
*yuwunfiz, f. ; from Idg. base *yuw9n-ti-, which is from *yuwen-, 
young; see Young. Cf. L. iuuenta, Skt. yuvatd, youth. We also 
find a later MIC. form jungthe, youth, Promjit. Parv. p. 539, 
jongthe, Wyclif, Mark, x. 20. "Dot. youth-ful, -ly, youth-ful-uess. 

YOWL; a variant of Yawl (2) ; q. v. 

YUCCA, a genus of American liliaceous plants. (Span.— 
Caribbean). * They have also another kyndc of rootes, whiche they 
call lucca;* R. Eden, First Three E. Books on America, cd. Arbcr, 
p. 67 ; where they refers to the people of llayti. Spelt yuca, tr. of 
Acosta, bk. iv. c. 17. —Span, yuen, yucca. From the old (Carih- 
Iican)^ language as spoken in llayti. Sec Notes on E. Etym., 

YULE, Christmas. (E.) •Yu-hateh, Christmas hatch; yu-ldock 
or yule-hlock, Christmas block ; yu-gams or yule-gams, Christmas 
games;’ Ray’s Gloss, of N. Country Words. Here yu is short for 
yule, ME. jole ; ‘ the feste of jole,‘ Rob. of Brunne, tr. of Langtoft, 
p. 65, 1 . 6 ; whence jdestok, a ynle-stock or yule-log, Voc. 657. 6. 
AS. iula, gedla. Spelt iula, Grein, i. 148. Syiclt gedla in the 
following: ‘Se mSnaO is nemned on Leden Decembris, and on 
urc geffeode se aerra gedla, forSan Wa monflas twegen syndon nemde 
anum nainan, offer se terra gedla, offer se aftera, for|>an ffe hyra offer 
gangeO beforan ffmra \read ffa-re] sunnan mrjion ]ie heo cyrre hig to 
ffaes dmges lengc, offer mfter,’ i. e. This month is named Decembris 
in Latin, and in our tongue the former Yule, because two months 
are named with one name ; one is tJu farmer Yule, the other the 
after Yule, because one of them comes before the sim, viz. before it 
turns itself about [at the winter solsticej to the lengthening of day, 
whilst the other [January] comes after; MS. Cotton, Tib. B. i, 
quoted in llickes, Thesaurus, i. 2 1 2. Bcda, I )e TemiJorum Ratione, 
cap. 13, has the same account (but in l.atin), and calls the Yule- 
months Afmsrs Giti/i ; i.e. he Latinises Yule as Giulus. Spelt gm/. 
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f ehhol, gekhely Laws of JElbed, $ 5, and $ 43 ; in Thorpe, Ancient 
.aws, i. 64, note 54 ; i. 9a, note 4 ; geohol, tr. of Ikda, bk.iv. c. 19. 
The AS. form appears to represent a Tout, tyije *yeh-ol‘Oz, or 
*yehw-loz, m.«^lccl. jol ; Dan.juttl ; Sv/vd.jul. \Vc may also note 
that, in a fraf^ment of a Gothic calendar (pr. in Massmann’s Ulhlas, 
p. 590), November lOppears to be called fruma Jiuleis^ which seems 
to mean 'the first Yule;* a name not necessarily inconsistent with 
the AS. use, since November may once have also Iwen reckoned as 
a Yule-month. This Goth, form answers to Icel. >/ir, December. 
^ Origin unknown ; for guesses, see Uhlcnbcck, Goth. Diet. The 
usual attempt to connect this word with tv^el, AS. hweol, Icel. 
hjol, with the far-fetched explanation that the sun turns at the winter 
solstice, cannot be admitted, since an initial k or kw makes all the 
dilTereiice. Jtesides Fitle did not denote the shortest day, but a season. 
Urugmann, i. § 6S1. Der. jolly, 

YwIS, certainly. (K.) In Spenser, F. Q. iL i. 19. MiLywis, 
Chaucer, C. T. 3277; iwis, Ancren Kiwie, ]i. 270, 1 . 1 1. AH.geu/is, 
adj., certain, gewislice, adv., ccrt.ainly, (irein, i. 483. The adj. came 
to be used adverbially. <^1)11. gewis, adj. and adv., certain, certainly; 
Icel. viss, certain; Dan. vis, certain; vis/, certainly; Swed. viss, 
certain; visst, certainly; G. gewiss, certainly. The ge~ is a 

mere {irefix; see Y-. The adj. answers to a Tent, type *wissoz, 
Llg. type *wici-tns, an old pp. signifying ‘ known,’ hence ‘ sure ; ’ 
from *md^, weak grade of know. See Wit, verb. 

Cf. Goth, wissa, I knew, ilrugmann, i. $ 7946. ^ It is p.articu- 

larly to be noted th.at tlic commonest form in MSS. is iwis, in which 
the prefix (like most other prefixes) is fre<iuently written apart from 
the rest of the word, and not un frequently the i is represented by 
a capital letter, so that it appears as I wis. Hence, by an extra- 
ordinary error, the I has often been mistaken for the ist jiers. pron., 
and the verb wis, to know, has been thus created, and is given in 
many dictionaries I Hut it is a pure fiction, and the more remarkable 
because there actually exists a ME. causal verb wissien, or toissen, 
but it means to teach, show, instruct. We should distinguish be- 
tween the ME. words wit, wot, wiste, wist, I wisse, and i-^wis. 


Z 

zamutdab, zemindab, a land-holder, occupant of land. 

(Hind. — Ters.) .Sjielt zemindar in 1778 (Yule). Hind, zamindiir, 
vernacularly jamtnddr, corruptly zemindar, an occupant of land, a 
land-holder; Wilson, Ind. Terms, p. 562.— Pets. zowom, earth, land, 
soil ; dar, holding, possessing, Rich. I)ict. pp. 78a, 646. Here Pers. 
zaniin is allied to 1 .. kunius, ground ; and I’crs. (/<ir to Skt. dkr, to 
hold ; see Homage and Firm. 

ZAHANA, ZENANA, female apartments. (Hind. —Pers.) 
Spelt zunana in 1761 (Yule). Hindustani zaniina, vernacularly 
jandna, incorrectly zenana, the female apartments ; sometimes, the; 
females of a family. — Peis, zanhu, women; pi. of zmi, a woman. 
Allied to Gk. ywri, a woman, and £. quean. II. H. Wilson, Gloss, 
of Indian Terms, p. 564; Rich. Diet. p. 783; Horn, § 668. 

ZANY, a buiToon, a mimic. (Ital. — fik.— Heb.) In J^. L. L. v. 2. 
463 ; and in Bcaum. and Fletcher, Cupid’s Revenge, ii. 6 (Racba).— 
Mltal. Zanc, ‘ the name of lohn, also a sillie lohn, a gull, a noddie ; 
used also for a siinjile vice, clowne, foole, or simple fellowe in a 
plaie ; * Florio. Mod. Ital. Zanni ; cf. OF. zant ((jodefroy). Zone 
and Zanni are familiar forms of Giovanni, John. — Gk. ‘Iwavvqs ; 
John, i. 6. — lleb. Yukkdndn, i. e. the Lord graciously gave.— Heb. 
Ff 7 , the I.ord ; and Ickdnan, to show mercy. Der. zany, verb, lieaum. 
.and Hetcher, Qu. of Corinth, i. a (Crates''. 

ZABIBA, ZABEEBA, ZEBEBA, a temporary camp, fenced 
round with hushes, &c. (Arab.) Chiefly used in the Soudan. — Arab. 
zaribait), ‘ a fold, a pen ; an enclosure for cattle ; den, or haunt of 
wild bc.asts; lurking-place of a hunter;’ Rich. Diet. p. 773. 

ZEAJL, fervour, ardour. (F.— L. — Gk.) Six;lt z«/« in Palsgrave; 
zeele in Caxton, Godfrey of Rologne, jirol. p. 2, 1 . 8. — MF. zele, 
'zealc,’ Cot. .Mod. F. ce/e. — L. zilutn, acc. of zelns, zeal. — Gk. 
Cvkos, zeal, .ardour. Doric ^dXor ; Idg. type *ydlos ; jicrhaps fromyci, 
to drive, as inSkt.yri-t*', a driver (Prellwitz). Der. zenl-ons, L.L.L. 
V. 3. 1 16 ; zeal-ous-ly. Also zeal~ot, Seldcn’s Table-Talk, s. v. Zealot, 
from Mb', zelote, 'jealous, or realous,' Cot., from L. zildtes, Gk. 
And see jealous. 

ZEBBA, a striped animal of the horse kind. (Port.— W. African.) 
Added by Todd to Johnson. Described in Purchas's Pilgrimage 
(1617), bk. vi. ch. i. § a. — Port, zebra, (Also .Span, zebra, cebra,) 
The animal is a native of S. Africa, and the name originated in Congo; 
see N. and Q. 9 8. v. 480. .\ccording to Littre, it is Ethiopian ; he 


cites : ‘ Pecora, congensibus zebra, dicta,’ Ludolph, Histor. Ethiop. 

i. 40. Hut Littrd is mistaken as to the true source. 

S^EiBTT, the humped domestic ox of India. (P'. — Thibet.) Sec 
Zebu in Yule. — F. zt'bu, a name taken by Buflbn from the exhibitors 
of such a l^ast at a French fair. A tierversion of zobo, a name for a 
male hybrid between a yak-bull and a hill-cow (Yule). — Thibet. mdzt>- 
jo, the male of madzo, a mongrel bred of a yak-bull and a common 
cow ; the female mongrel is called mdzxh-mo. 

ZECCHINO, a gold coin of Venice, (Ital.- Arab.) The pi. 
zeeekins occurs in Saridys, Travels (1632), p. 3. — Ital. zecehino, a se- 
quin.- Ital. secca, a mint (F'lorio). — Arab. «^*n(/), pron. sikkah, a 
die for coins. Doublet, sequin. 

ZED, the name of the letter Z. (K. — L. — Gk. ) In Shak. K. Lear, 

ii. 2. 69. — P‘. zhle. — L. zela. — Gk. iijTa. Doublet, izzard, q. v. 
ZEDOABY, an East-Indian root resembling ginger. (P'. — I.ow 

L.— Pers.) *Zedoary, a spicy root, very like ginger, but of a 
sweeter scent, and nothing near so biting ; it is a hot and dry plant, 
growing in the woods of Malabar in the IC. Indies ; ’ Phillips, ed. 
1706. Spelt zedoari, Hakluyt, Voy. vol. ii. pt. 1. 277; col. 1. [Ir 
old F., the name was corrupted to ci/oaI,ci 7 oua/,ci 7 ouar/ (Roquefort;; 
whence the MF.. cetewale. Chancer, C. T. 13691 (B 1951), on which 
see my note.] — MP". zedoaire, ‘ an East-lndian root which resembleth 
ginger*;’ Cot.— Low L. zedouriu. — Pers. zadwdr, zidwar, zedoary; 
Rich. Diet. p. 771 ; or jadwdr, zedoary, id. p. 794. The initial letter 
is sometimes the 1 3th, sometimes the 14th letter of the Pers. alphabet ; 
see Palmer, Pers. Diet., col. 314. 

ZEMSTVO, a local elective assembly. (Russ.) Russ, zetnslw, 
collective sb., the county-courts (ReiiT). 

ZENITH, the point of the heavens directly overhead. (F.-- 
Span. — Arab.) ME. senitk, Chaucer, On the Astrolalie. i. 18.4.- 
OP*. ceniik (Littr^) ; mod. P‘. z#»i/A. — Sjian. zeniV, formerly written 
zenitk, as in Minsheu's Span. Diet. — Arab, sanit, away, road, path, 
tract, quarter; whence sami-ur-ras, the zenith, vertical point of the 
heavens, also as-samt, an azimuth ; Rich. Diet. p. 848. Sami was 
pronounced semt, of which Span, zenitk or zenit is a corruption ; in 
the sense of zenith, it is an abbreviation for samt-ur-ras or semt~er-ra\ 
lit. the way overhead, from ras, the head. Rich. Diet. p. 71,5. The 
word azimutk, q. v., is from the same source. See Dcvic, .Su])p. to 
Littr(!i. 

ZEPHYB, a soft gentle breeze. (F. — L. — Gk.) In .Shak. Cymb. 
iv. 2. 172. Chaucer lias the form Zephirus, directly from the Latin, 
C. T. R. — MP\ zepkyre, ‘the west wind,’ Cot.; P'. zephyr.^]., 
zephyrum, acc. of zepkyrus, the west wind. — Gk. ^ftpvpos,lhc west wind. 

ZEBO, a cipher, nothing, denoted by o. (P'. Ital. — Low L.- 
Arab.) A late word, added by Toild to Jolinsnn. — M P'. zero, ' a cypher 
in arithmetick, a thing that stands for nothing,’ Cot. ; P". z^ro.— Ital. 
zero, ' a figure of nought in arithmetike ; ’ Florio. A contracted form 
iiizejiro or *zifru, parallel form to zifra, ‘ a cifre,’ i. e. cipher ; P'lorio. 
-Low I,, zephyrum (Dcvic). — Arab, sifr (with initial sad), a cipher; 
Rich. Diet. p. 937. .See Cipher. Sec Devic, Supp. to Littre ; he 
explains that the old Latin treatises on arithmetic wrote zephyrum loi 
Arab, sifr, which became, in Italian, zefiro, and (by contraction) zero. 
Doublet, cipher. 

ZEST, something that gives a relish or a flavour. (P’.— L. — Gk.^ 
In Skinner’s Diet., ed. 1671. Phillips explains zest as a chip ot 
orange or lemon-peel, used for flavouring drinks. — MP'. zm/, 'the 
thick skinne or filme ivherby the kerncll of a wallnnt is divided 
Cot. Mod. F. zeste, a piece of the skin of a citron or lemon, 
whence zester, * to cut up lemon rind ; ’ Hamilton. The PI. sense is 
due to the use of lemon or citron-peel for flavouring. — h. sehisio'- 
(sekistus), cleft, divided, used by Pliny [bk. xix. c. 6]; according to 
Diez, who notes that 1 .. sckedula became, similarly, P'. cldule ; there 
most have been a transference of sense from ' divided ’ to ' division.' 
— Gk. irxiirrw, divided.— Gk. cleave. See Bohisiu. 

(Very doubtful ; but no other solution has been proposed.) 
ZIQZAO, having short, sharp turns. (P'. — (L) In Pope, Diiu- 
ciad, i. 124. — F. zigza^.^G. zickzxick, a zigzag; whence ziekzack 
>egeln, to tack, in sailing. [We also find Swed. sicksaek, zig/tig 
(Widcgreii, 1 788).] Reduplicated from zaeke, a tooth, with reference 
iozacken-werk, notched work ; so that ziekzack means ‘ in an indeulcd 
manner.’ Cf. EFries. takken,io notch (whence tach,va sailing). .Sec 
Took. Der. zigzagg-ery, Sterne, Tristram Shandy, bk. iii. c. 3. 

ZINC, a whitish metal. (G.) In Locke, Elements ofNat. Phi- 
I losophy, c. 8 (R.). — G. zink, zinc; whence also P'. zinc, &c. Origin 
I uncertain ; see Schnde. The name der Zinck occurs in Paracelsus 
(died J541); see Weigand. 

ZIBCON, the name of a mineral. (Arab. - Pers.) The F. form is 
jargon. Zircon represents the Arab, zarqun, not a true Arab, word, 
but from Pers. zargun, of the colour of gold ; Rich. Diet. p. 774 * 
Pers. zar, gold (allied to Skt. Anri-, yellow, and PI yellow) ; and gioh 
colour ; id. pp. 771, 1247. See Devic. 
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ZITHiEB, a cittern, kind of guitar. (G. —L*— Ok.) A modem 
form ; from (.i . zither, i- L. citkarn, •m (jk. KtS&pa^ a kind of lyre. See 
Cithern, Cittern, Qnitar, Kit (2). 

ZODIAC, an imaginary belt in the heavens, containing the twelve 
constellations called sif;ns. (F. — L. — Ok.) M£. zodiac, zodiak, 
Chaucer, On the Astrolabe, prol. 70. — F. zodiaque, ‘the zodiack,* 
Cot.»L. zodiacMs.^Ok. (vikeutut, adj., of or belonging to animals, 
whence o (uStoKos, the zodiac circle ; so called from containing the 
twelve constellations represented by animals. — Gk. {wSioy, a sm^ill 
animal ; diinin. of a living creature, an animal. fi. Gk. C^or 
is from Ct^s, adj., living ; allied to (a/q, life, and ^dciv, (qv (Ionic 
^a;c(v\ to live. Allied to Zend ;i, to live; from ^GwFI, to live. 
See Vlotuals. lirugmann, ii. $ 4>'^8. Der. zodiae-al, adj. 

ZONE, a belt, one of the great belts into which the earth is divided. 
(F. — 1 *— Gk.) In Hamlet, v. i. 305. ‘Their zone is inilde;* 
iliggins. Mirror for Mag., Fulgrntius, st. 4. — F. zone, ‘a girdle, 
zone ; ’ Cot. — L. z~tna, a girrlle, belt, zone. — Gk. (wvij, i^ginlle. Put 
for ♦fwffvj;. — (Jk. 1 gird. — VVGS, to gird; 

whence nl.so JJthn.in. Josta, a girdle, jiisti, to gir<l (Ncsselmann). 
lirngmann, i. § ib7. Dor. znn-ed. 

ZOOIjOGY, the natural history of animals. (Gk.) Sec Pennant’s 


British Zoology, London, 1766. Coined from Gk. ^wo-, for ^cuov, a 
living creature ; and -\oyla, allied to Adyos, a discourse, from \iyuv, 
to speak. See Zodlao and Logic. Der. zoologi^c-al, zoolog-ist. 
^ Pronounced zo-o- , the o*s being separate. 

ZOOPHYTE, an animal plant, a term now applied to corals, 
&C. (F.— Gk.) In Johnson’s Diet. — F. zoophyte, pi. zoophytes, * such 
things as be ]>artly plants, and partly living creatures, as spunges, 
&c.;* Cot. — Gk. (eewfnrroy, a living being; an animal-plant^^he 
lowest of the animal tribe, Aristotle, Hist. Anim. xviii. i. 6.-^k. 
Ctu 6 ~, for living ; and qnrruy, a plant, that which has grown, 
from tftvttv, to produce, also to grow, from <^K11KIJ, to grow, exist, 
be. See Zodiac and Be. 

ZOUAVE, one of a body of soldiers in the French service, orig. 
Arabs, but now Frenchmen in Arab, dress. (F.— N. African.) 
Moslem ; since the conquest of Algeria by the French in 1 830 ; 
Haydn, Diet, of Dates. — F. Zouave. -^N. African Zuawa, a tribe of 
Kabyles living among the Jurjura mountains in Algeria (Mahn, Littrd). 
ZYMOTIC, a term applied to diseases, in which a poison works 
through the body like a ferment. ((Jk.) Modern. —Gk. ^v^roror, 
c.'iusing to ferment. -Gk. iviiota. 1 leaven, cause to ferment. — Gk. 
ivyai, leaven. Allied to L. ius, broth ; see Juice. 
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I. LIST OF PREFIXES 


The followiiiK is a list of the piiiicipal Prefixes in Enj^lish, showing 
their origin. It is not quite exhaustive, hut contains all of any 
consequence. For further information, sec the etymologies of adown, 
&c., in the Dictionary. 

A- (i); in a-down, a-kin, a-new, .vtliirst. (E.) See Of- (lielow). 

A- (2) ; in a-b.’iek, a-kaft, a-bed, a-blazc, a-bo.'ird, a lM>ut, 
a-bovc, a-broach, a-broad, a-cross, a-drift, n-far, a-fioat, a foot, 
a-fore, a-gape, a-ground, a-head,n-jar, a-kimho, a-Ukc, a-live, a-loof, 
a-main, a-mid, a-m\ss, a-mong, a-round, a-skew, a-slaut, a-slecp, 
a>slope, a-stern, a-stir, a-tliwait, a-way, a-work, now-a-days; &c. 
(E.') See On- (below). 

A- (.1) ; in a-long. (E.) See An- (5). 

A- (4I ; in a-bide (1), a-bide (2), a-ghast, a-go, a-light, a-maze, 
a-risc, a-rnuse, a-wake, a>waken. (E.) A.S. a-, intensive prefix to 
verbs. See note on Arise. And see Ac- (3), Af- (3). 

A- (5) ; in n-bandon, a-base, a-bate, .a-bet, a-beyance, a-bridge, 
a- but, a-chieve, a-mass, a-merce, n-mort, a-mount, a-vail, a-val.anche, 
a-vengc, a-venue, a-ver, a-vouch, a-vow (1), a-vow (2), a-wait. 
(F.— E.) F. ft, from L. nd. See Ad-. .So also a- for ud 
before gn, as in a-giiate ; or before sc, sp, s / ; as in n-scend, a~spect, 
a-btringent. 

A- (6); in a-vert, a-vocation. (L.) SeeAb-(i). 

A- (7) ; in a-bash, .'i-mend, a-void. (F. — L.) .Sw Ex- (i"^. 

A- (8); in a-las. (F. — L.) OF. a, interj. ; from J«nA/ inlcrj. 
Cf. a-lack. 

A- (9) ; in a-byss, a*catalectic, a-cephalous, a*chromatic, a- 
damant, a-gnostic, n-maranth, a-methyst, a-ninesty, a-neroid, a-orist, 
a-pntliy, a-pe])sia, a-jiteryx, a-sbestos, a^sidiyxia, a-sylum, a-symptotc, 
.i-taxy, a-theism, a-tom, a-tomy, a-trophy, a-zote. (Ok.) See 
An- (2). 

A- (10); in a-do. (E.) For 0/ da, 

A- (II) ; in a-ware. (E.) ME. y-, jirefix ; AS. ge-. See 

Af-(a\Y-. 

A- (12); in a-pace, a-])iece. (E.) For a pare, a piece ; a for an, 
indef. article. .Sec An- (fi). 

A- (13); in a-vast. (Du. or S])an.) Du. hon vast, hold fast; or 
.Sjian. a-'basto. (Doubtful.) 

A* (14); in a-i>ricot. (Arab.) Aral), al, the; def. article. Sec 
Al- (4). 

A- (13); in .a-colyte. (Ok.J Ok. d-, with; cf. .Skt. sa-, 
together with. 

A- (16); in a-fraid. (F. — L.) For af- frayed', see Af- (4), 
Ex- (I). 

Ab- (i); ill ab-dicate, ab-duce, ab-erration, ab-hor, ab-ject, ab- 
jure, ab-lative, ab-lution, ab-negatc, ab- normal, ab-olish (?), ab- 
ominate, ab-origines, ab-ortion, ab-ound, ab-radc, ab-iogate, ab- 
rupt, ab-scind, ab-solutc, ab-solve, nb-sorb, ab-surd, ab-undance, 
ab-use. (L. ; or F. — L.) E. ah, from, orig. form ap, for which see 
Aperient, ]>. 25 ; lengthened to ahs- in abs-cond. See. ; cf. Gk. 0^.+ 
E. o/; Gk. Atto ; Skt. apa, away from. This prefix also ap]]ears as 
a- (6), adv-, av-, v- ; as in a-vert, a-vocation, adv-ance, av-aunt, 
v-anguard. 

Ab- (2) ; in ab-breviatc. (L.) Used for L. ad ; see Ad-. 

Abs-; in abs-cess, abs-cond, abs-ent, abs-tain, abs-temious, I 
abs-tention, abs-tract, abs-truse. (E. ; or J*'.— L.) E. a’is- (F. abs-), 
extended form of ab - ; see Ab- (i). 

Ao- (1); in ac-ccdc, ae-celcratc, &c. (E. ; or F.-E.) The 
form assumed by E. od before the following c ; see Ad-. .So also 
before gu- ; as in ac-quaint, ac-quiesce, ac-quire, ac-quit. 

Ao- (2) ; in ac-knowledge. (^E. ) ME. o- ; from AS. o«. Used 
in place of A- (2). 

Ao- (3) ; in ac-cursed. (E.) For ME. a- ; AS. o- ; used in 
place of A- (4). 

Ad-; in ad-age, ad-agio, ad-apt, Ac. (1..; or F.-E.) L. ad, 
to, at, for.+Goth. a/; AS. at ; E. at. This prefix appears also as 


«- CS). (2), ac- (i), af- (0, ag; al- (2), a«- (r), ap- (x), ar- (i), 
as- (i), a/-(i) ; as in a-bandon, ab-breviate, ac-ccdc, af-fix, ag-gress, 
al-lude, on-nex, np-pend, ar-rogate, as-sign, at-tract. 

Adv- ; in adv-ance, ndv-antage. F’or av- ; F. av- from 1 .. ab ; see 
Ab-(i). 

Af- (1 ) ; in af-fable, af-fect, af-fecr, af-fiancc, &c. The form 
taken by L. ad before /; see Ad-. So also a/- for ME. a- (F. a- 
<1-. atl) ; as in af-fair. 

Af- (2) ; in af-ford. (E.) ME. a- ; for 1-, y-, from AS. ge-. Sec 
A- (11) and Y-. 

C.U ; in af-fright. (E.) ME. a- ; from AS. a- ; see A- (4). 

Af- (4); in af-fray. (F. — E.) OF. e/-; from E. ex; see 
Ex-d). 

(5); *n af-fair. .See Af- (i) above. 

After- ; in after-math, after-most, altcr-ward. (E.) ME. after; 
AS. after. See After, p. 9. 

Ag- ; in ng-glomcratc, ag-glntinate, ag-grandise, &c. (E. ; or 

F. — I ..) Tlie form taken by E. ad before g ; sec Ad-. 

Al- (1) : in al-mighty, al-ino$t, al-one, See. (E.) For all ; see 
All,p. 14. 

Al-(a) ; in al-lege, .'il-levi.'ite, &c. (E. ;orF. — L.) The form 

taken by E. ad before /; see Ad-. So also al- for ME. a- ( 1 ’. a- 
<L. ad); us in al-lcgiancc. 

Al- (3); in al-ligator. (.Span.— E.) Sjian. el, dcf. art.-L. 

ille, he. 

Al- (4); in al-b.itross, al-cayde, al-chcmy, al-cohol, al-coran, 
al-cove, al-embic, al-gehra, al-guazil, al-kali. (Arab.) Arab, al, 
dcf. art. This also appears as a-, ar-, as-, el-, /-. Ex. : a-pricot, 
nr-tichokc, ns-sagai, el-ixir, I-utc. See Zi- (2). 

Al- (5) ; in al-legiancc ; see Al- (2). 

Am- ( T ) ; in am- bush. (h'. — E.) F. eni-. — L. ini-, for in, prep. ; 
see In- (2). Cf. am-buscade. 

Am- (2) ; in am-brosia. (Gk.) See An- (2), 

Amb- ; in amb-assador. Of Celtic origin ; see Ambassador, 
p. 17. And see Ambi- below, and Emb-. 

Ambl-, Amb- ; in ambi-dextrous, amb-ient, amb-iguous, amb- 
ition. (L. ; or F. — L.) E. ambi-, on both sides, around. •f-Gk. 

See below. 

Amphl-. (Gk.) Gk. dfifpi, on both sides, aronnd. 4 ‘L. ambi- ; 
see Ambi-. 

An- (1) ; for 1 .. ad iK'forc n ; sec Ad-. 

An- ts). A- (9), negative prefix ; in an-semia, .‘iii-tcsthctic, an- 
archy, &c. (Gk.) (.ik. dv-, a-, nrg. prefix. Hence am- in am- 

brosia; a- in a-byss. +E. in-, E. nn-; see In- (3), Un- (I). A- (9). 

An- (3) ; see Ana-. 

An- (4); in an-oint. (F. — E.) For F. e/i-.— E. in, prep. ; sec 
In- (2). It appears as ann- in ann-oy. 

An- (5) ; in an-swer. (I*).) AS. and-, in reply to, opposite 
to.-f-Goth. and-; Du. cut-; G. ent-; Gk. dvri. Shortened to a- in 
a-long ; allied tf» km- in verbs. See A- (3), Anti-, Un- (2). 

An- (6) ; in an-other. (E.) E. an ; AS. «m. The indef. article. 
.See A- ( 1 2). 

An- (7); in an-ent, an-on, an-vil. (E.) ME. an; for AS. on, 
prep. Sec On-, A- (2), Ann-. 

An- (8) ; in au-cestor. (F. — E.) Sec Ante-. 

Ana-, An- (3) ; in ana-baptist, ana-chronism. See. ; an-enrysm. 
(,Gk.) Gk. dvd, upon, on, up. 4 >AS. on, Goth. ana. See On-. 

Anoi- ; in anci-ent. (F.— L.) Sec Ante-. 

Aim- (1); in ano-cal. (E.) See Anneal, p. 22. 

Ann- (2); in ann-oy ; OF. an-, F. en; sc*e An- (4). 

Ant- ; in ant-agonist, ant-arctic. (Gk.) See Anti-. 

Ante-. (L.) L. mte, before. Also anti-, ant-, and-, an-; as 
in anti-ci])ate, ant-erior, ant-lcr (cf. antique, antic) ; anci-ent, 
an-cestor. 

Anth- ; in anth-em. (Gk.) See below. 
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Anti* (j), Ant«. (Gk.) Gk. against, opposite to. Also 
ant-f anthe~f as in ant-agonist, ant-arctic, anthe-m. See An- (5), 
Un- (2). 

Anti- (a) ; see Ante-. 

Ap- (i ) ; in ap-parntus, ap-pencl, ap-petite, &c. (L* ; or F. — L.) 
The form taken by L. ad before p ; see Ad-, and Ap- (a). 

Ap- (a); in ap-pall, ap-panage, ap-parel, &c. (F, — L.) Sub- 

stituted for OF. a-, when derived from L. ad followed by p, 

Ap- (3) ; in ap-erient. (L.) L. ap, ab; see p. 25. 

Aph- ; in aph-a.‘resis, aph-orism ; cf. aph-elion ; see below. 
Apo-. (Gk.) Hence aph- in aph-a?rcsis. Gk. dir6, from, off.+ 
L. ah; AS, of; see Ab- (i), Of- (1). 

Ar- (i) ; in ar-rogate ; the form taken by L. ad- before r. Often 
api>earing as a- in OF., as in ar-raign (OF. a-rainitr). See. ; see Ad-. 
Ar- (2) ; in ar-tichoke ; see Al- (4). 

Arch-, Arohi-, Arohe- ; in arch-bishop, arch-angel, archi-tect, 
archc-type. (Gk.) Gk. d/ixi-, chief. — Gk. d/>x«r, to be first. 

As- (1) ; in as-severate, as-siduous, as-sign, &c. (L. ; or F. — L.) 

The form taken by L. ad- before s ; sec Ad-. Cf. as-certain. 

As- (2) ; in as-sagai ; see Al- (4). 

As- (3) ; in as-tonish. (F. — L.j ME. m-, for OF. from L. 
ex ; see Ex- (1). Cf. as-sart. 

At- (1) ; in at-tempt, at-tend, &c. (L. ; or F.~L.) The form 

taken by 1.. ad- before t. Often appearing as a- in OF.; as in 
at-teml (OF. a-tendre) ; sec Ad-. 

At- (2); in at-one. (K.) E. al, AS. «/. 

Auto-, Auth-, self, ((ik.) Gk. outo-s, self. Hence auth- in 
aiith-entic ; eff- in eff-endi. 

Av-; in av-aunU (F.— L.) F. ai;-; from I.. ah\ see Ab- (1). 
Bo- ; in ba-lance ; see Bi-. 

Be-. (E.) AS. ftr-, 61-, the same as ii, by, prep.; 'E.by. 

Bi- (I), doable. (1..) L. hi-, double, from an earlier form dui-, 
related t<j duo, two.-f-Gk. 8i-, double, allied to bvoo, two; Skt. dvi-, 
allied to dva, two ; E. Iwi- in twi-bill. Hence F. bi- in bi-as, F. ba- 
in lia-lancc ; and see below. 

Bi- (2) ; in bi-shop. (Gk.) A.S. bi-, for Gk. ini ; see Epi-. 
Bin-; in bin-ocular. (L.) L. bin-i, collective form allied to 
bi- (i) above. 

]^8- ; in bis-cuit. (F. — L.) F. bis, T.. his, twice; extended from 
See Dis-. Also T.. ; in bis-.sexlilc. 

By- ; ill by-])ath, by-way, by-word. (E.) AS. bi ; see By, p. 83. 

Cat- ; in cnt-cchism ; see Cata-. 

Cata-, down. (Gk.) Gk, xard, down, downwards. Ilencc cat-, 
calh-, in c.'it-echism, cath-olic. 

Cath- ; in cath-olic ; see below. 

Ciroum-, round. (L.) T« circum, around, prep. Hence cireu- 
in ciren-it. 

Co- ; see Com-. Cf. co-gnate, co-gnisanuc, co-gnition. 

Col-; sec Com-. 

Col- ; see Com-. 

Com-. (L. or F.— I..) L. cow-, together, used in composition 
for cum, prep, together. It appears as co-, co/-, com-, comb-, con-, cor-, 
eoun-; ex. ; co-agulate, col-Iecl, cumb-ustion, com-mute, con-nect, 
cor-nxlc, coun-cil. Also as co- in co-st, co-stive, co-venant, co-ver, 
co-vin ; as cou- in cou-ch, cou-sin ; as coi- in coi-l ; as c«- in cu-rfew, 
cu-stom; as cur- in curry (i ) ; and even as ke- in ke-rchief. 

Con- ; in con-nect ; see Com-. 

Contra-, against. (L.) E. contra, against. It becomes contro- 
in contro-versy ; and loses final a in llal. contr-alto. Hence F. 
coHire, against, as in contr-ol; but the F. form is usually written 
counter in English. Hence also countr-y. 

Cor- ; in cor-rode ; see Com-. 

Con-; in con-ch, cou-sin ; see Com-. 

Coun- ; in coun-cil, coun-sel, coun-t ( i ), coun-t (2), coun-tcnance; 
see Com-. 

Counter-. (F.-L.) See Contra-. 

Cu- ; in cu-rfew, cu-stom ; see Com-. 

Cur- ; in cur-ry (1) ; see Com-. 

D-; ind-affodil; see Daffodil, p. 152. 

De- (1); in dc-scend, de-bate. (L. ; or F.— L.) L. de, down, 
downward. Used with an oppositive sense in de-cipher, de-merit, de- I 
form ; with an intensive sense in de-ulare, &c. ('hanged to di- in I 
di-stil. Distinct fioin the prefix liclow. 

Be- (2) ; in de-bar, de-bark, de-bnuch, de-bouch,de-bnt, de-camp, 
I** OF, des-, from L. dis-, apart; see Dis-, 
Distinct from the jirefix almve. j 

(3); de-luge. (F.-L.) OF. rfe-; L. di-, for dis--, sec 
Dis-. And sec above. 


De- (4) ; in de-vll ; see Dia-. 

Dea- : in dea-con ; see Dia-. 

Demi-, half. (F.-L.) F. demi.mmh. dimidius, half; see Demi-, 
p. 162. 

Des- ; in des-cont ; see Dis-. 

Dl- (i), double. (Gk.) Gk. double, allied to Sis, twice, 
and fiJo, two; see Bi-. Ex. di-lemraa. And sec Dia-. 

Di- (2), apart, away ; in di-liilc. (L.) See Dis-. 

Di- (3) ; in di-stil ; see De- (i). 

Dia-. (Gk.) Gk. 8id, through, between, apart; allied to Di- 
(i). .Shortened todi'-in di-xrcsis, di-ocese, di-uptrics, di-orama, di- 
uretic ; appearing as de-, dea-, in de-vil, dea-con. 

Dif- ; see Dia-. 

Die-, apart, away. (T.. ; or F.— L.) L. dis-, apart, in two, 
another form of bis-, double ; dis- and bis- arc variants from an 
older form duis-, double, also used in the sense in two, apart ; see 
Bis-. Dis- becomes des- in OFrencli, also de- in later F. ; but the 
OF. des- is sometimes altered to dis-, ns in dis-cover. The various 
forms are di-, dif-, die-, des-, de-, and even s - ; as in di-gest, di-ligc*nt, 
di-Iutc, di-mension, di-minish, di-inissory, di-variuate, di-verge, &c. ; 
dif-fer, dif-ficulty, dif-fideiit, dif-fracl, dif-fuse; dis-pel, &c. ; des- 
cant, des-hahille, dus-patch ; de-bar, de-bark, de-bauch, &c. ; B-])end, 
s-taiu. See De- (2), De- (3), B- (2). 

Do- ; in do-aen ; see Duo-. 

Dou- ; in dou-ble ; see Duo-. 

Duo-, Du-, two, double. (L.) L. duo, two; cognate with E. 
two. Only in duo-decimo, duo-denum ; shorteneil to du- in du-al, 
du-cl, du-et, du-plicate, &c. Appearing ns dou- in dou-ble, dou- 
bloon, dou-bt ; and as do- in do-zen. 

Dyu-, badly. (Gk.) Gk. Ws, badly, with difticulty. Some 
connect it with To- (2). 

E- (1) ; in c-ducalc, c-lapsc, e-norinous, &c. ; sec Ex- (I). 

E- (2) ; in e-iiough ; see Y-. 

(3) ; in e-lope. (AF. — L.) AF. a-, for OF. ts-; see Ba-. 
See Elope, p. 191. 

(4) : in e-squire. (F.) This e- is a F. addition, of purely 
idioiietic value, due to the difTmulty which was cxiicrienccd in pro- 
nouncing initial sq-, se-, st-, sp-. So also in e-scaladc, c-scnrpmenl, 
e-scritoire, e-scrow, e-scuage, c-scutchcon ; e-spalicr, c-special, 
e-spouse, e-si^y ; e-stablisli, e-state, c-stop, e-stovers; cf. e-paulette; 
to which add c-schew. 

Eo-; in cc-cci.tric, cc-clcsiastic, ec-lcctic, cc-lii>sc, ec-logue, 
cc-stasy, ec-zema. (Gk.) Gk. l/r, also out ; see Ex- (2).4- L. ex, 
Lithuan. mz , Kuss. iz ’, out; see Ex- (1). Also el-, ex-, as in 
el-1i])sc, ex-odus. 

Xu- ; see Ex- (1). 

Eff- ; in eiT-endi ; see Auto-. 

El- (i); in el-lipse; sec Eo-. 

El- (2) ; in el-ixir ; see Al- (4). 

Em- (i); in cm-balm, em-bnnk, &c. (before &; cf. em-bargo, 
from Spanish) ; also in em-pale, em-]>anel, em-ploy, &c. (before /). 
(F.— 1*) F. em - ; L. im-, for in ; see In- (2). 

Em- (2); in cm-phasis (licfore ph); em-piric, em-porium, em- 
pyreal (before p); see Bn- (2). 

Emb- ; in emb-assy ; see Amb-. 

En- (i); in en-able, &c. (F.— 1..) F. en-; L. in- ; see In- (2). 

En- (2) ; in en-ergy. (Gk.) Gk. in, in.+L. in ; AS. in. See 
Em- (2), In- (i), In- (2). 

(.3); in en-emy. (F.— L.) Negative prefix ; see In- (3). 

Endo-, within. (Gk. ) Gk. evSo-v, within ; extended from Iv, 
in; see En- (2), and Ind-. Ex.; endo-gen. 

Enter-; in enter-tain. (F. — L.) F, L. in/er, among; 

see Inter-. Shortened to enlr- in entr-ails. 

Ep-, Eph- ; sec below. 

Epi-, upon. (Gk.) Gk. iirf, upon. + Skt. apt; allied to L. oft-. 
See Ob-. It appears as ep-, epk-, in ep-och, eph-emeral, &c. 

Es- ; in es-cape, &c. ; see Ex- (i). 

Eso-, within. (Gk.) Gk. coar, within ; from is, els, into. Ex. : 
eso-teric. 

Eu-, Well. (Gk.) Gk. tZ, well ; ncut. of ii)v, good. Written ev- 
in ev-angelist. 

Ev- ; in ev-angelist ; .see above. 

Ex- (i), out of, very. (L. ; or F. — L.) L. ex, also e, out of; 
also used intensively. <^Gk. i£, in, out. .See Eo-, and sec below. 
Tt appears as a-, e-, tf, es-,ex-, iss-, s-, in a-mead, e-normou.s, cf-fect, 
es-cape, ex-tend, iss-uc, s-ample, &c. Also as af- («-), in af-fray 
(a-fraid) ; see Af- (4), A- (16), B- (1). And see As- (3). 

"*•.(2)1 out of, away. (Gk.) Gk. out; a.s in ex-arch, 
ex-egesis, ex-odus, ex-orcisc; and (through F.) ex-ergue. See 
above. 
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Tlir - ^3^ j in ex-’Cise. (Dn. — F. — L.) Dn. ak - ; for F. ac~ ; from 
L. ac-, for ad. See Ad-. 

Bxo-, without. (Ok.) Gk. c£a>, outside, without: ad v. from If , 
out; sec Ex- (2). 

Bztra-, beyond. (L.) A comparative abl. form, from L. 
out; see Ex- (1). Cf. exter- in exter-ior, exter-nal. It apiiears 
also as stra- in stra-njjc ; cf. estra-iige. 

For- (i), in place of. (E.) E./or, prep.; in fur-as-much, for- 
tver, which might just as well be written as separate words instead 
of compounds. Allied to Fora- (i), Per-, Pro-. 

For- (2); in for-give. (K.) AS. /or-, intensive prefix. -f* Teel, 
/or-, Dan. /or-, .Swed. fur-, Du. G. ver-, Goth, fra-, Hkt. para. See 
p. 221. ^ePoro-(2). 

For- (3); in for feit. (F. — I..) F./or-, prefix. — I.. /ori.«, outside, 
out of doors. Also in /tjr-ciose, sometimes .sjielt fore-close ; and sec 
fore-judge (2). 

For- (4) ; in for-ward. Afi. fore-weard ; see below. 

Fore- (i), before. (E.) A.S. fore, for, before, prep. ; fore, adv. 
Allied to Por- (1 j. 

Fore- (2) ; in fore-g«). (E.) A bad spelling of for-go ; see 
Por- (2). 

Forth-. (E.) Only in forth-coming, forth-with. AS. fort, 
forth. +Gk. vpiU, .Skt. pniti, lo-w.ard.s; ].,. por- ; see Por- (1). 

Fro- ; in tro-w.'ird. (Scand.) lcel./r«, from. Sec p. 227. 

Gain-, against. (Scand.) Iccl. gegn, against. Ex. : g.ain-say. 

Heml-, half. (Gk.) Gk. half. > 4 - E. semi-, half; see Semi-. 
Shortened to me- in me-grim. 

Setero-, other. (Gk.) Gk. irtpo-^, other. 

H0I0-, entire. (Gk.) Gk. u\o-s, entire. 

Homo-, same. (Gk.) Gk. u/iu-v, same ; cognate with E. same. 
Lengtliened to homaio-, Clk. upoio-s, like, in homu.‘o-pathy (homeo- 

piithy). 

Hs^er-, above, beyond. (Gk.) Gk. ilnrt'p, above ; see Super-. 
Cf. Over-. 

Hypo-, Hyph«, Hyp-. (Gk.) Gk. vvu, under. 4* E- 
under ; sec Sub-. Hence hypA- in Iiyph-en ; hyp- in hyp-allage. 

I- ; in i-gnoble, i-gnominy, i-gnore. E. i-, for /»-, not, before gn ; 
see In- (3). 

II- (I ; ; in il-lapse, il-lation, il-lision, il-lude, &c. ; see In- (2) 

H- (2) ; in il-legal ; sec In- (3). 

Im- (I); in im-bruc, iin-niure, im-pair. (F. — E.) Here iwi- is 
for em-, the OF. form derived from E. in, in. .See In- (2 1. 

Im- ( 2): in im-l>cd. For E. in, as if for in-lted. liut really due 
to the influence of Im- (i). 

Im- (3) ; in im-bue, im-merge, im-jiel, &c. (E.) I., im-, for in, 
in ; when b, m, or p follow.s. 

Im- (4), lu-g.'itive prefix. (E ; or F. — L.) For E in-, neg. 
prefix ; when wi or p follows. Sec In- (3;. 

In- (i) ; in in-born. (E.) AS. in, jirep. 

In- (2) ; ill in-clude. (E. ; or F. — L.) E. in, in.+Gk. Ii', in ; 
AS. in. See In- ( i ), En- (2). It npiK-ars as am-, an-,em-, en-, il-, 
im-, in-, ir-, in am-i>ush, an-oint, cin-brace, eii-closc, il-lude, im- 
mure, in-clude, ir-ritate, &c. Also ns ann- in ann-oy. 

In- (3), negative prefix. (L.) E. in-, neg. ]irerix.+Gk. dv-, d-, 
neg. prefix; E. ««-, before iioiins. .Sec An- (2), A- (yj, ITn- ( i 
It appears as en-, 1-, il-, im-, in-, ir-, in en-emy, i-giioble, il-legal, 
im-morlal, iii-firm, ir-regiilar, &c. 

Indi-, Ind-, as in indi-genous, ind-igent. (E) Oljit. ind-u, 
within. -fCik. ci'Soi', within; see Endo-. 

Intel- ; see helow. 

Inter-, between. (L.) L. inter, between. A comiiaralivc form, 
allied lo i.. in/er-ior, within; cf. E. tn/er-nM.f, internal. It appears 
as infel- in iiitcl-lect, enter- in enter-tain ; and cf. entr-ails. Closely 
allied are E. intro-, within, inird-, within. 

Intra-, within ; see Inter-. 

Intro-, within ; see Inter-. 

Ir-(l); in ir-ra(li.Tte, ir rigate, ir-rision, ir-ritate, ir-ruption; for 
E. in, prep, before r ; see In- ( 2). 

Ir- (2) ; in ir-ralional, ir-reclaimable, &c. ; for E. in-, negative 
prefix, lieforc r; see In- (3). 

las- ; in iss-ue. (K. - L.) F. iss-, from E. ex ; see Ex- (i). 

Juxta-, near. (E.) 1 .. inxtu, near. 

Il- (i) ; in 1 -one. (E.) Short for all; l-one- al one. .See Al- (i). 

Il- (2) ; in 1 -ute. (Arab.) Short for Arab, al, the, def. art. See 
A 1 -( 4 ). 


Male-, Mai-, Man-, badly. (L.; or F.-L.) E male, badly, 
ill ; whence F. mal, which becomes also maw- in mau-gre. 

Me- ; in me-grim ; see Hemi-. 

Meta-, MetU-, Met-, among, with, after ; also used to imply 
change. (Gk.) Gk. perd, among, with, after.+AS. mid, G. mit, 
Goth, mith, with. It appears also as meth- in meth-od, met- in 
met-empsychosis, met-eor, met-onymy. 

Min- : in min-ster ; see Mono-. 

Mie- (1); in mis-deed, mis-take, &c. (E. and Scand.) AS. mis-, 
wrongly, amiss. 4 *Icel. Dan. Du. mis-; Swed. miss-; Goth, missa-, 
wrongly. Allied lo miss, vb. 

Mis- (2), badly, ill. (F. — L.) OF. mes-, from I., minus, less; 
used in a depreciatory sense. Appearing in mis-adventure, inis- 
nlliaticc, mis-chance, mis-chief, mis-count, mis-creant, mis-nomer, 
mis^irisc, mis-prision. ^uite distinct from Mia- (i). 

Mono-, Mon-, single. (Gk.) Gk. pCvo-s, single, sole, alone. 
Hence mon-h, min-ster. 

Multi-, Mult-, many. (E ; or F. — L.) From E. multus, much, 
many. 

H- (i); in n-ewt, n-icknamc, n-once, n-uncle. (E) A newt •‘an 
eu't, where the prefixed n is due to the indef. article. A n-ieknanu^^ 
an eke name. ■ My nuncle^^mine uncle, where the n is due to tlie 
possessive pronoun. In n-once, the prefixed n is due to the dat. case 
of the dcf. article, as show n. 

H- (2), negative jirefix. (E. or E.) In n-aught, n-ay, n-either, 
n-tver, n-o, n-one, n-or, n-ot (1), and in hoh-n-ob, the prefixed « is 
due to A.S. ne, not. In n-ull, it is due to the cognate E. ne, not. 
See Ne-. 

He-, Meg-. (L.) E. ne, not; neg- as in neg-ligere, not. In 
ne-faiious, neg at ion, neg-lect, neg-otiate, ne-scient, ne-uter. See 
N- (2). 

Hon-, not. (T,. ; nr !•'. — E.) E. »o«, not ; OEat. noenum, for *;//• 
oinum, i. e. ne unum, not one ; see above. It appears as um- in um- 
pire, lor numpire. 

0 -; in o-mit; see Ob-. 

Ob-. (E. ; or F. — E.) I., oh, near ; allied to Gk. ini, upon, near; 
Skt. aji, moreover; Oscan op. See Epi-. The force of ob- 
is very variable; it ap]>eais ns o-, olt-, oc-, of-, op-, also as e.\teudcd 
to os- (for ops); as in o-mil, ub-long, oc-cur, of fer, op-jiiess, os- 
tensible. 

Oc-; in oocasion, oc-cident, oc-ciput, oc-cult, oc-cujiy, oc-cur ; 
see Ob-. 

Of- u) ; in of-fal. (E.) AS. of, of, off, away. This word is 
invariably written off in composition, except in the case of offal, 
where its use would have brought three /’s together.+E. ab, (^k. 
und ; sec Ab- (i), Apo-. It appears as a- in a-down, a-kin, a-netv, 
a-ihirst ; see A- (i). 

Of- (2^ ; in of-feiul, of-fer; see Ob-. 

Off.; see Of- (1). 

On-, on, upon. (E.) AS. on, on.+Cik. dud. From a pronominal 
base. See Ana-. It often apjiears ns n-, as in a-foot, a-slcep, Ac. 
See A- (2). 

Op-; in op-pilation, op-jionent, o]>-portune, op-pose, ojJ-posite, 
op-press, op-probrioiis, op-pugn ; see Ob-. 

Or- (1); in or-deal, oi-ts. (E.) AS. or-; cognate with Dii. 
oor-, OSnx. and G. ur-, Goth, ws, away, out of. 

Or- (2) ; in or-lop. (Du.) .Short for Du. over, cognate with E. 
over ; see Over-. 

Os- ; in os-tensible ; see Ob-. 

Out-. (E.) AS. fit, E. out, prep.+Goth. «/, G. aus, Skt. ud, 
out. Shortened to utt- in iitt-er ; and to ut- in ut-most. 

Outr- ; in outr-age. (^F. — L.) F. outre ultra, beyond; see 
intro-. 

Over-. (E.) AS. nfer, E. over, prep.-f Goth, ufar, E. s-uper, 
Gk. vnip, Skt. upari, above. A comiiarative form from Up, ipv. 
Sec Hyper-, Super-, Or- (2). 

Fa- ; in pn-hy ; see Fara-. 

Palin-, Feilim-, again. (Gk.) Gk. nd\iv, back, again, it 
Ijcciimes palim- in palim-psest. 

Pan-, Panto-, all. (Gk.) Gk. ndv, neut. of not, all ; navro-, 
declensional form of the same, occurring in panto-mime. 

Far- (i); in par-amonnt, par-amour, jiar-boil, par-don, par-son, 
par-terre, pnr-venn ; see Per-. 

Par- (a) ; in par-ogun, par-allel, par-egoric, Ac. ; see Para-. 

Par- (3); in par-get. (F.— L.) OF. par-, por-; from E. pro; 
see Pro- (i). 

Para- ('.), beside (Gk.) Gk. mpd, beside. Allied to E./«r, L. {or, 
also to Gk. ntpi. Per-, Peri-, and Pop- (i). It becomes pa- 
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in pa-lsy; par- in par-ody, 8cc. ^ Quite distinct from para- in 
para>chute, para*pet, para-sol, from Y. parer. 

Para- (a); in para-disc. Zend /aiVi»Gk. Shortened to 

par- in par-vis- 

Pel- ; in pel-lucid ; see Per-. 

Pen-; in {)cn-insula, pen-ultimate, pen-umbra. (L.) L. pan-t, 
almost. 

Per-, through. (L. ; or F. — I..) L. /er, through. Allied to 
Para- and Por- (i). It appears also as par- in jiar-son, par-don, 
See. ; as pel- in pcl-lncid ; and as pil- in pil-grim. See Par- (i). 

Perl-, around. (Gk.) Gk. aepi, around. -f-Skt. pari^ round about. 
Allied to Para-, &c. 

Pil- ; in pil-grim ; see Per-. 

Po-, in po-sition, po sitive. (L.) L. /»o-, short for *a/o, allied to 
L. *op, original form of ah (Walde). See Ab- (i). 

Pol-; in pol-lute; see P or- (i). 

Poly-, many. (Gk.) Written for Gk. noXv-, decl. form of iroXii-s, 
much, many. Allied to 

Por- (i); in por-tend. (L.) 1 « por-, allied to L. per, through 

(Walde). It appears as pol- in pol-lute. The origin of pas- in pos- 
sess is doubtful ; but may be allied. 

Por- (2) ; in por-trait ; see Pro- (1). 

PoB- ; in jjos-sess ; sec Por- ( i ). 

Post-, after. (L.) I., pof-l, alter, behind. Hence F. puis, appear- 
ing as pu- in pu-ny. 

Pour-; ill pour-tray; see Pro- (i). 

Pr- (O; in pr-ison, pr-ize (i); see Pre-. 

Pr- (2) : in pr-udent; see Pro- (i). 

Pre-, Pr»-, before. (L.) L. pre-, for pro:, prep., before; for 
*prai, an old locative case. Allied to Pro-. 'I'liis prefix occurs 
also in pr-ison, pr-ize (1); and is curiously changed Xo pro- in 
pro-vost. 

Preter-, lieyond. (T..) L. prater, beyond ; comparative form of 
pra, before, bee above. 

Pro- \ before, instead of. (L. ; or F.— L.) I- pr5-, before, in 
front, used as a prefix; also L, pro, for priict, abl. case used as 
a preposition, which appears in prod-igal. Allied to Gk. wpi, liefore, 
.Skt. pra, before, away ; also to E. /or. See tjelow ; and see Por- (i ). 
It appears also as pour-, por-f pur-, pr-, in pour-tray, por-trait, 
pur-vey, pr-offer, pr-udent ; where pour-, por-, pur- arc due to the 
F. form pour. 

Pro- (2), before. (Gk.) Gk. np6, before; cognate with Pro- (1). 
In pro-boscis, pro-blcin, pro-em, jiro-gnostic, pro-gramme, pro- 
Icpsis, ])ro-loguc, pro-phel, pro-scenium, pro-tbalainium, &c. 

Pro- (3) ; in pro-vost ; see Pro-. 

Prod- ; in prod-igal ; see Pro- (1). 

Pros-, in addition, towards. (Gk.) Gk. irpus, tow.ards. Allied to 
Forth-. 

Proto-, Prot-, first, ((ik.) From (Jk. irpSrro-s, first; superl. 
form of vpu, before ; see Pro- ( 3 ). Shortened to prat- in prol-oxide. 

Pu- ; in pu-iiy ; see Post-. 

Pur-; in pur-chase, jmr-loin, pur-port, pur-pose (i), j)ur-pose 
( 3 ), pur-sue, pur-vey, pur- view. (F. — L.) .See Pro- ;^i). 

R-; in r-ally; see Re-. 

lie-. Red', .again. (I..) L. re-, red- (only in composition), again, 
b.ick. Jied- occurs in red-eem, re<l-integrate, red-olent, red-ound, 
red-undunt, red-dition ; and is changed to ren- in ren-der, ren-t. 
In re-ly, re-mind, re-new, it is prefixed to purely F.. words ; and in 
re-call, re-cast, to words of Scand. origin. It appears as r- in r-ally 
(^1 ) ; and as ru- in ru-nagatc. 2 . Re- is frequently prefixed to other 
prefixes, which sometimes coalesce with it, so that these words re- 
quire care. For example, rampart , re-eni-part; cf. also re-ad-apt, 
re-col-lcct, re-con-cile, rc-sur-rection, &c. Also ransom, rascal. 

Rear- ; sec Retro-. 

Red-, Ren- ; see Re-. 

Rere- ; in rcrc-waid ; see Retro-. 

Retro-, backwards, behind. (I^,) I., retro-, backwards, back 

.again ; a comparative form from re-, back ; see Re-. The prefixes 
rear-, rere-, in rear-guard, rere-dos, rere-ward, are due to I.- retro, 
and are of F. origin. 

S- (i) ; in 8-ure ; see Be-. 

8 - (3) ; in s-]jend, s-pitc, 8 -play, s-tain ; see Die-. 

(3) ; in s-ample ; see Rx- (1). 

s- ( 4 ); in 8 -ombrc ; see Sub-. 

Baas-, without. tF*. — L.) F. sans, without. a-L. sine, without; 
see Sine-. 

Be-, Bed-, away, apart. (L.) L. se-, apart; OLat. sed-, apart, 
which is probably retained in sed-ition. The orig. sense avas 
probably * by oneself.' It appears as s- in s-ure; cf. soMr. 


Beml-, half. (L.) L. semi-, half.+Gk. ij/**-, Hemi-. 

It ap{)ears as sin- in sin-ciput. 

B^ln- ; in sin-ciput ; see above. . 

Bine-, without. (L.) L. sine, without; lit. if not. — I- si, if; ne, 
not. Hence F. sans, without. 

80- (i) ; in so-joum ; see Sub-. 

Bo- (3); in so-ber. (L.) L. so-, apart, allied to $r-, ap.arl; 
see Be-. 

Bover-, Bopr- ; sec Super-. 

Btra- ; in stra-nge ; see Extra-. 

8 u-; in su-dden, sn-s;)ect; see Sub-. 

Bub-, under. (L.) L. sub, under, (sometimes) uji. Allied to Gk. 
triro, under; Skt. upa, near, under ; also to E. up and 0/. See Hypo-, 
Of-, TTp-. Sub also appears as s-, so-, su-, sue-, suf-, sug-, sum-, sup-, 
sur-, in s-ombre (?), so-journ, su-dden, su-spect, suc-cccd, suf-fuse, 
sug-gest, sum-mon, sup-press, sur-rogate. It ii also extended to sus- 
(for sups-) ; as in sus-peiid. And cf. suzerain. 

Bubter-, beneath. (I..) L. suhter, beneath; comparative form 
from suh, under. Sec Sub-. 

Suo-, Buf-, Bug , Bum-, Bup-; see Sub-. 

Super-, above, over. (L.) L. su/er, above; comparative form 
of L. sub, under, also up.+Gk. vnip, over, beyond ; .AS. ofer, E. 
over. Sec Hyper-, Over- ; also Sub-. Hence lieyond, orig. 

abl, feminine. Reduced to supr- in supr-cme. Note also sover- in 
sover-eign, which is a F. form ; and sofr- in sopr-ano. which is an 
Ital. form. Also F. swr-<L. super; sec Sur- (3). 

Supra-, beyond ; see above. 

Bur- (1) ; in sur-reptitious, sur-rogate ; see Sub-. 

Bur- (2) ; in snr-ceose, sur-charge, .sur-face, sur-feit, &c. ; see 
Super-. 

Sub- ; in sus-pend ; see Bub-. 

By-, Syl-, Bym- ; see Syn-. 

Syn-, with, together with. (Gk.) Gk. avr, with. Allied to I.. 
eum, with ; sec Com-. It ap^icars as sy-, syl-, syiii-, and syn-, in 
sy-stem, syl-logism, sym-metry, syn-lax, ike. 

T- (1) ; l-wit. (E.) Twit is from AS. af-witan, to twit, reproach ; 
thus t- is here put for E. at. 

T- ( 3 ); t-awdry, (F. — L.) Tawdry is for Saint Awdry; thus /- is 
here the final letter of sain-t. 

T- (3) ; t-antology. (Gk.) Here /- represents Gk. to, neuter of 
the def. article. 

Thorough-, through. (£.) Merely another form of ]'» through. 

To- (i), in lo-duy, lo-morrow. (E.) AS. to, to. 

To- t2), intensive prefix. (E.) Obsolete, except in to-brake. 
AS. to, apart, asunder; prob. allied to E. rf/V, apart. See Dla-. 
^ Some connect it with Gk. 6 ws- ; see Dys-. 

Tra-, Tran- ; see below. 

Trans-, beyond. (L.) L. irons, beyond. Shortened to iron- in 
fan-scend: and to tra- in tra-duce, Ira-verse, Ac. Hence F. ires-, 
occurring in tres-pass ; and tre- in tre-ason. And see tranc-e, trans- 
om, tres-tle. 

Tre- (1), Trea-. (F. — T..") Sec above. 

Tre- (2) ; in tre-blc. (F. — T..) See below. 

Tri- (i), thrice. (E.) E. tri-, thrice; allied to ires, three. 
Hence tri-ple, Ire-ble, &c. ; also (jicrhaps) tra- in tra-mmcl. 

Tri- (2), thrice. (Gk.) Gk. rpi-, thrice; allied to rpia, ncut. of 
rptts, three. Hence Iri-gonometry, &c. 

Twl-, double, doubtful. (E.) AS. twl-, double; allied to two, 
two. Hence Iwi-bill, twi-light. 

XT-; in u-topian. (Gk.) Gk. ou, not; see p. 682. 

Ultra-, beyond. (E) L. ultra, lieyond; allied to OLat. ulier, 
adj., appearing in ulter-ior, which see in Diet. Hence F. outre, 
beyond, apjiearing in outr-age; also in E. uttcr-ance (2), corruption 
of Y. oulr-ance. 

Um-; in umpire ; sec Hon-. 

Un- (i), negative prefix to nouns, See. (E.) AS. un-, not; cog- 
nate with L. in-, not, Gk. civ-, not. See An- (2), In- (3). 

Un- (a), verbal prefix, signifying the reversal of an action. ( E ) 
AS. un-, verbal prefix; allied to Du. oni-, eut-, G. eut-, OHG. 
ant-, Goth, and-, and E. an- in answer ; see An- (5), Anti-. 

(3) » hi un-til, un-to. (E.) See ««-/o in Diet., p. 680. 

Un- (4), Uni-, one. (L.) u/i-Ms, one; whence uni vocal, 
with one voice; un-animous, of one mind; &c. Cogn.ate with 
F« one. 

Under-. (E.) AS. under, E. wider, prep. 

Up-. (K.) AS. up, E. up, prep. Allied to Of-, Sub-, Hypo-. 
Ut-, Utt-. (E.) See Out. 

Utter-. (F. — L.) Only in utter-ance (3). F. outre, E. ultra ; see 

Ultra-. 
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V-; in v-an (i), v-ajiguanl. (K. — I,.) See Ab- (i). 

Vice-, in place of. fL.; or F.-L.) L. «/cf, in place of, 
whence ( ) 1 ^ vis, the same. The latter appears only in vis-count. 

Wan-, negative prefix ; see wan-ion in Diet. 

With-, against. (E.) A shortened form of AS. wider, against; 
see withes in Diet. The sense is ])rcscrve(l in with-stand. In with- 
hold. with-draw, it signifies ‘ back.’ 

Y-; in y-wis, y-clept. (E.) AS. ^e-, prefix; ME. i-, y-. This 
prefix appears as a- in a-ware ; as i- in i-wis (the same as y-wis) ; 
and as e- in enough. See A- (ii), E- (2). 

A. Summary. A few of the Prefixes given above, such as nU 
in (d-mighiy, arc rather true words that can lie used alone ; for «/- is 
merely a spelling of all. f)mitting these and some forms that are 
mere variants, the list may be reduced to the following. 

A- (with several values), ab-, abs- {see Abscond), ad-, .al- 
(Arabic), ambi- tor nmb- {see Ambidextrousi), ainphi-, an-, ana-, 
ante-, anti- or ant-, aph- or apo-, be-, hi- or bis-, cata-, circum-, 
c«)- (coin-, con-), contra-, counter-, de-, di-, dia-, dis-, dys- {see 
Dysentery), e-, ein- {see I'iiiibark), cn-, endo-, ejn-, eso-, ex-, cxt»-, 
extra-, for- (2), for- (3), fore-, forth, fro-. 

Gain- {see G.'iinsay), hemi-, hyper-, hypo-, i-, il- (1), il- (2), iin- 
(i), im- (2), im- (3), in- (1), in- (2), in- (3), indi-, inter-, intra-, 
intro- {see Introduce), ir- (1), ir- (2), juxta- {see Joust). 

Meta-, mis- (i), mis- (2), ne- (*<?<? No (1)), non-, ob-, on-,or-fs«r 
Ordeal, Ort, Orlop), out-, over-, palin- {see Palindrome), jian- 
(panto-), para-, per-, jicri-, pol- or po- {see Pollute, Position), por- 
{see Portend), post-, pre-, ])reter-, pro-, pros-, pur-, re-, red-, 
retro-. 

Se- (sed-), semi-, sine- {see Sinecure), sub-, sub-ter, super-, supra-, 
sur- (1), sur- (2), sus-, syn-, to- (i), to- (2), trans-, ultra-, im- 
(i), un- (2), un- (3), under-, up-, with-, y-. 

B. Some of these prefixes assume various shajies in accortlance 
with phonetic laws. Of these, the most important are the follow- 
ing : — 

(a) The Lat. prep, ad appears as n-, ab-, ac-, ad-, a/-, ag-, al~, 
<!«-, a/-, or-, as-, at-, 

{b) Tile Lat. prep, cum a])pears as co-, col-, com-, comb-, cott-, cor-. 
Also (through F.) as rn-, eoi-, cou-, eoun-, cu-, cur-. 

(f) The Lat. prefix dis- appears as des-, di-, di/-, dis-, and 
even .s-. 

(rf) The Lat. prep, ex appears as a-, as-, e-, e/-, es-, ex-, and even 
iss- and s-, 

{e) The Lat. prep, iii appears as am-, an-, em-, en-, il- (1), iwi- 
(I, 3), f/i- (2), ir- ij). 

(/) The Lat. negative prefix in- apjiears as en-, i-, il- (2), im- (4), 

»■«- (.")). (a)- 

(g) The Lat. prej). ob ajipcars as o-, ob-, or-, q/"-, o/»-; we even 
find OS-. 

(A) The Lat. prej). sub appears as s- (in s-ombre?), .so- (in so- 
journ), SU-, sub-, sue-, sit/-, sug-, sum-, suj>-, sur-. 

(i) The Greek jirefix a/>a- (dir«I) also .appears as aph- ; cata- {xard), 
aLso .as cat-, cath- ; ett- {iy), also as em-; epi- {in!), also .as ep-, eph- ; 
hy/o- {vnu), also as hyp-, hyph- ; syu- {avv), also as sy-, syl-, sym-. 
These very common variations should be observeil and learnt For 
this purpose. I suggest a study of the following words : — 


(«) A-ebieve, ab-breviate, ac-ccdc, ad-mirc, af-fix, ag-gress, al-lndc 
an-nex, ap-pend, ar-rogatc, as-sign, at-tract. * 

{b) Co-agulate, col-lect, com-mute, comb-nstion, con-nect, cor- 
rode ; also co-St, coi-1, cou-ch, coun-cil, cu-11, cur-ry (i). 

(f) De-feat, des-cant, di-verge, dif-fuse, dis-pel, s-pend. 

(</) A-mencl,as-tonish, e-normous, ef-fect, es-cape, ex-tend, iss-ue, 
s-ample. 

{e) Am-bush, an-oint, cm-bellish, cn-close, il-lude, im-murc, im- 
merge, in-clude, ir-ritate. 

(/) En-emy, i-gnoble, il-legal, im-mortal, in-firm, ir-regular. 

(g) O-mit, ob-long, oc-cur, of-fer, op-press, os-tensible. 

(A) S-ombre, so-journ, su-dden, sub-mit, suc-ceed, suf-fuse, sug- 
gest, sum-mon, sup-press, sur-rogatc. 

(/) Apo-logy, aph-a.Te.sis ; cata-logne, cat-cchism, cath-olic ; en- 
em-j>liasis ; cpi-logue, ep-och, eph-emera ; hypo-thesis, hyji- 
allage, hyph-en ; syn-onymous, sy-stem, syl-logism, sym-metry. 

It may be noted here th.at more than one ])refix may be placed at 
the liegiiiiiitig of a word, as in re-im-hurse, ram-part (- re-em-part), 
in- ex-act, &c. 

C. .Some prefixes exhibit such unnsu.al forms in certain words that 
they can only Ije understood upon a ]ierusal of the etymology of the 
word as given in the Dictionary. I note here a few curious 
exatiqilcs. 

A- rc]ilnci‘s e- (Lat. c, for ex) in a-mend. 

A1-, the Arabic definite article, ap[»c.ars .at the beginning of al-ctihol, 
a-prieot, ar-tichnke, ns-segai, el-ixir, 1-ute. Ihit the nl- in al-lignior 
is the Span, el, I„at. ille. 

The I.atin ah has actu.ally become adv- in the word adv-nuttige ; 
whilst in v-an-guard it ajipcars as v-. Hut, in ah-hreviate, the ]>refix 
is ad-. The I.atin cum- appears in cost, costive, coi-l, cou-ch, cousin, 
cur-ry (i), cu-ll, custom. 

The dea- in dea-eon represents the Greek Sid; so also de- in 
de-vil. 

The e- in e-loj>e represent.^ the AF. a-, OF. rs-, L. ex. 

The e- in esrpnre, escutcheon, tie., is purely ]>honetic, as cx- 
jilaiiied. 

The ev- in ev-nngelist is for Gk. eu-, as in cu-lngy. 

'I'he or- in or-deal .and or-/ is a Teutonic prefix. 

The oM/r- in rmtr-nge rejirescnts the Latin ultrii ; cf. utter-ance (2). 

The s- in s-nre (I^al, sc-curus) represents the Latin se-. 

The /- in t-wit rejiresents the AS. at; liul in t-awdry it is the la.sl 
letter of saint. 

D. Numerals arc jieculiarly liable to sink into apparent prefixes ; 
such arc 1-al. iinus, duo (adverbially, Ais), tris, &c. ; hence iin- 
niiiintms, du-et, bin-ary, bi-scci, bis-cuit, ba-lance, dou-ble, tre-ble, 
triple, &c. 

^ Other noteworthy Latin words are dimidium, male, pane, semi-, 
vice ; whence ilcrai-, mal-lreat, mau-gre, ]>eii-insul.a, semi-circlc, vice- 
admiral, vis-couut. 

As in Latin, the Greek numerals are peculiarly liable to sink into 
apparent prefixes ; lienee di-cotyledon, from Sis, twice ; tri-gouometry, 
tetra-hedron, penta-gon, hex-agon, hepta-gon, ncta-gon, nona-gon, 
deca-gmi, &c. Other noteworthy Greek words are d/»x»-, chief 
(archi-pcl.ago, archc-type, arch-bishoj)) ; avrus, self (auto-gr.aj)h, 
.auth-entic, eff-endi) ; ^fu-, h.alf (hemi-) ; erepos, other (lietero-) ; 
oAos, entire (holo-', ; same (homo-); fiovos, single (mono-); 

rrav, all (pan-, jjaiito-) ; noKvs much, many (poly-) ; wpwTos, first 
^proto-}. 


II. SUFFIXES 


The number of suffixes in modern English is so great, and the 
forms of several, cs]iccialiy in wonls derived through the French 
from Latin, .are so variable that an attempt to exhibit them all 
would tend to confusion. The best account of their origin is to Ijc 
found in Brugmnnn, Grundriss dcr Vergleichenileii Grammatik der 
Indogcrmanischen Spr.acbcn. An account of Anglo-Saxon suffixes 
is given at p. 119 of March, Comparative Grammar of the Anglo- 
Saxon Language. Lists of Anglo-Saxon words, arranged according 
to their suffixes, arc given in Loth, Etym<»logische Angelsachsisch- 
cnglische Grammatik, Elberfeld, 1S70. Simple accounts of ICnglish 
suffixes in general are given in Morris, Historical Outlines of I^nglish 
Accidence, pp. 212-221, 229-242; in Nesfield, Historical English and 
Derivation, pp. 185-252 ; and in the two series of my Princi])les of 
English Etymology; to which the reader is referred. See .also 


Koch, Uistorische Grammatik der Englischen Sprache, vol. iii. pt. i, 
pp. 29-77- it is clearly established that the lndo-gerniatiic languages 
abound in suffixes, each of which was originally intended slightly to 
modify the meaning of the root to which it was added, so as to 
expres.s the radical idea in a new relation. The force of many of 
these mn.st, even at an early period, have been slight, and in many 
instances it is difficult to trace it ; but in some instances it is still 
clear, and the form of the suffix is then of great service. The 
diflercncc between lov-er, lov-ed, and Inv-ing is well marked, and 
readily understood. One of the most remarkable points is that 
most of the Indo-gcrmanic languages delighted in adding suffix 
to suffix, so that words are not uncommon in which two or more 
suffixes occur, each re|)eating, it may be, the sense of that which 
preceded ii. Double diminutives, such as parti-c-le, i.e. ‘a little 
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litllc pari/ arc suHiciently common. The Lat. superl. suffix •U-si- 
fuM is an example of the use of a treble suffix, which really expresses 
no more than is expressed by -mas alone in the word pri-mut. The 
principal Indo-gcrmanic suffixes, omitting feminine forms, are these : 
-0, -I, -M, -yo (written -jo), -wo, -mo, -mi, -men {-man), -meno, -no, 
-tno, -ni, -nu, -tH (-o«), -ent {-ont), -lo, -li, -lu, -ro, -ri, -ru, -tr (-or), 
-es (-os), -to, -men-to, -ti, -ti-on, -la-ti, -tu, -tu-ti, -ter (-/or, -tr), 
-turo, -tro, -tlo, -id, -d, -d-en (-rf-ow), -tu-den, -qo, -go, -ko, -k, -tko, 
-bho. But these can be readily compound^, so as to form new 
suffixes; so that from -men-to was formed -mento (as in £. argu- 
ment). 

One common error with regard to suffixes should be guarded 
against, viz. that of mis-dividing a word so as to give the suffix 
a false shape. This is extremely common in such words as logi-c, 
eivi-c, belli-c-ose, where the suffix is commonly spoken of as being -ie 
or -ic-ose. This error occurs, for instance, in the elaborate book on 
English Affixes by S. S. llaldemann, published at rhiladelphia in 
1865 ; ^ work which is of considerable use as containing a very full 
account, with numerous examples, of suffixes and prefixes. The 
truth is that civi-c (Lat. cluieus) is derived from I.at. ciui-, declensional 
stem of etuis, a citizen, with the suffix -eus (Idg. -ko); and logi-e 
is from Gk. \oyitc 6 s, from koyt-, for A070-, declensional stem of 
\uym, a discourse, with the suffix -nos, as before. Compare Lat. 


eiui-ias, Gk. Xoyo-fiaxM- Of course, words in -I'-e are so numerous 
that -ie has come to be regarded as a suffix at the present day, so 
that we do not hesitate to form Vdta-ie as an adjective of Volta ; 
but this is English misuse, not lAtin etymology. Moreover, since 
both -I- and -lo are Indo-gcrmanic suffixes, such a suffix as -i-aos, 
-i-eus, is possible both in Greek and Latin; but in the particular 
words above cited it is clearer to take the -1- as due to the de- 
clensional stem. 

One more word of warning may perhaps suffice. If we wish to 
understand a suffix, we must employ comparative philology, and 
not consider English as an absolutely isolated language, with laws 
different from those of other languages of the Indo-germanic family. 
Thus the -tk in tru-tk is the -6 of AS. treow-d, gen. case treaw-de, 
fern. sK This suffix answers to that seen in Cjoth. gabaur-ths, birth, 
gen. case gabaur-tkais, fern, sb., belonging to the -1- stem declension 
of Gothic strong substantives. The true suffix is therefore to be 
expressed as Teut. -thi, cognate with Idg. -ti, so extremely common 
in I.atin ; cf. do-ti-, dowry, meti-ti-, mind, mnr-ti-, death, mes-si- 
(<me/>/i-), harvest, that which is mown. Hence, when Home 
Tooke gave his famous etymology of truth as being * that which 
a man trnweth* he did in reality suggest that the -ti- in Lat. mor-ti- 
is identical with the -t in mori-t-ur or in ama-t ; in other words, it 
was a mere whim. 


III. LIST OF 


Homonyms are words spelt alike, but differing in use. In a few 
cases, I include different uses of what is either exactly, or nearly, 
the same wnnl, at the same time noting that the forms are allied ; 
but in most cases, the words are of different origin. 

Abide (1), to wait for. (E.) 

Abide (a), to suffer for a thing. (E.) 

Air (1 ), the atmosphere. (F. - L. — Gk.) 

Air (s), demeanour ; tune. (F.— L.— Gk.) From Air (1). 

Allow (1), to assign, grant. (F. — L.) 

Allow (a), to approve of. (F. — I.,.) 

Along (1), lengi Wise of. (E.) 

Along (a), in ‘ along of.’ (E.) Allied to Along (1). 

Amice (i ), a piece of linen. (F. — L.) 

Amice (a), a hood for pilgrims. (F. — Span. — Teut. V) 

An (]), the iiidef. article. (E.) 

An (2), if. (E.) Shortened from and. 

Ancient ( i ), old. (F. - L.) 

Ancient (2), a bamier, standard-bearer. (F T..) 

Angle (i), a bend, comer. (F. — L.) 

Angle (2), a fishing-hook. (£.) 

Ardi ( I ), a constmetion of stone or wood, &c., in a curved form. 
(F.-L.) 

Arch 1,2), roguish, waggish, sly. (L.-Gk.) From Arch- below- 
Arch-, chief ; used as a prefix. (L. — Gk.) 

Arm (1), s., the limb extending fiom the shoulder to the hand. (£.) 
Arm (2), verb, to furnish with weapons. (F.- L.) 

Art (i), 2 p. s. pres, of the verb substantive. (E.) 

Art (2), skill, contrivance. (F.~L.) 

Ay ! interj. of surprise. (E.) 

Ay, Aye, yea, yes. (E.) 

Aye, adv., ever, always. (Scand.) 

Baggage (i), travellers* luggage. (F.—S^^and.) 

Baggage (2), a worthless woman. (F.- Scand.) From Baggage (i). 
Bail (1), security, to secure. (F.-L.) 

Bail (2), a bucket. See Bale (3). 

Bale (1), a package. (F.— MHG.) 

Bale (2), evil. (E.) 

Bale (3), to empty water out of a ship. (F.-Late L.) 

Balk (i), a beam ; a ridge, a division of land, v E.) 

Balk (2), to hinder. (E.) Allied to Balk (iL 
Ball ( I ), a dance. (F. - Late L.) 

Ball (2), a spherical body. (Scand.) 

Band (1), also Bond, a fastening. (Scand.) 

Band ( a), a company of men. (F. - G.) Allied to Band (1). 

(')* to heat violently. (Scand.) 

Bang (a), a narcotic drag. (Port-lIind.-Skt.) 

Bank (1), a mound of earth. (Scand.) 
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Bank (2), a place for depositing money. (F.— Ital.— G.) Allied to 
Bank (i). 

Barb (1), the hook on the point of an arrow. (F.— L.) 

Barb (2), a Barbary horse. (F. — Barbary.) 

Bard fi), a poet. (C.) 

Bard (2), armour for a horse. (F.— .Scand.) 

Bark (1), Barque, a sort ot ship. C F. — Ital. — Late L.) 

Bark (2), the rind of a tree. (Scand.) 

Bark (3), to yelp as a dog. (F..) 

Barm (i), yeast. (K.) 

Barm (a), the lap. (E.) 

Barnacle (i ), a species of goose. (F. —Late 1 ..) Hence Barnacle (2). 
Barnacle (2), a sort of small shell-fish. (F.— lAtc L.) 

Barrow (i), a burial-mound. (E.) 

Barrow (2), a wheelbarrow. (E.) 

Base ( I ), low, humble. (F.— L.) 

Base (2), a foundation. (F.— L.— Gk.) 

Basil (1), a kind of plant. (F.— L. — Gk.) 

Basil (2), Bezel, a bevelled edge. (F.) 

Basil (3), a tanned sheep-hide. (F.— Span.— Arab.) 

Hass (i), the lowest part in a musical composition. (F.— L.) 

Bass (2), Barse, Brasse, a fish. (E.) 

Baste (i), vb., to beat, strike. (Scand.) 

Baste (2), to pour fat over meat. (F.— Brov.— Late L.) 
liaste (3), to sew slightly. (F.— OHG.) 

Bat (1), a short cudgel. (E.) 

Bat (2), a winged mammal. (Scand.) 

Bate (i), to abate, diminish. (F. — L.) 

Bate (2), strife. (F.— L.) Allied to Bate (1). 

Batten (1), to grow fat; to fatten. (Scand.) 

Jiatten (2), a wooden rod. (F.— Late L.) 

Batter ( i ), to beat. (F.-L.) Whence Batter (2). 

Batter (2), a componnd of eggs, flour, and milk, i F.— L.) 
liauble (1), a foors mace. (F.) 

Bauble (2), a plaything. (F.) See Bauble (i). 

Bay (i), a reddish brown. (F.— L.) 

Bay (2), a kind of laurel-tree. (F.— L.) 

Bay (3), an inlet of the sea. (F. — L.) 

Bay (4), a division in a bam. (F.— L.) 

(.*))» to bark as a dog. (F.— L.) 

Bay (6), in phr. at bay. (F.— L.) AlUed to Buy (5). 

Beam ( i ), a piece of timber. (E.) 

Beam (2), a ray of light. (E.) The same as Beam (i). 

Bear (I), to carry. (E.) 

Bear (2), an animal. (£.) 

Beaver (1), an animaU (E.) 

Beaver (2), the lower part of a helmet. (F.) 

Beaver (3), Bever, a short repast. (F.-L.) 

Beck (1), a nod or sign. (E.) 

Beck (a), a stream. (Scand.) 
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Beetle (0, an Insect. (K) Allitd to Beetle (3). 

Beetle (»), a heavy mallet. (£.) 

Beetle (3), to jut out and hang over. (£.) 

Bend (i), to how, to curve. (E.) Henee Bend (a). 

Jleiid (a), a slanting band ; in heraldry. (F.— G.) 

Bestead (1 ), to assist, avail. (£.) 

Bestead (a), situated, beset. (Scand.) Allied to Bestead (i). 

Bid (1), to pray. (£.) 

Bid (2), to command. (£.) 

Bile ( I ), secretion from the liver. (F. — L.) 

Bile (2), a boil. (E.) 

Bill ((), a chopper, bnttle*axc, sword. (£.) 

Bill (2), a hirers beak. (E.) 

Bill (3), a writing, account. (F.— L.) 

Billet ( I ), a note, ticket. (F. — L.) 

Billet (a), a log of wood. (F.) 

Bit (1), a small piece, a mouthful. (E.) 

Bit (a), a curb for a horse. (E.) Allied to Bit (i). 

Blanch (1), v., to whiten. (F. — OIIG.) 

Blanch (2), v., to blench. (E.) 

Blaze (i), a flame; to flame. (E.) 

Blaze (2), to proclaim. (.Scand.) 

Blazon ( 1 ), a proclamation ; to proclaim. (Scand.) See Blazon (2). 
Blazon (2), to pourtray armorial bearings. (F. — Teut.) 

Bleak ( i ), pale, exposed. (.Scand.) 

Bleak (2), a kind of fish. (.Scand.) The same as Bleak (1). 

Blot (j), a spot, to spot. (F.— Teut.) 

Blot (2), at backgammon. (Du.) 

Blow (i), to puff. (E.) 

Blow (2), to bloom, flourish as a flower. (E.) 

Blow (3), a stroke, hit. (E.) 

Bluff (1), downright, rude. (Dutch.) 

Bluff (2), to cow by br.agging. (Low G.) 

Board (1 )» a tabic, a plank. (E.) Hence Board (2). 

Board (a), to approach, to accost. (F.— Teut.) 

Boil (1 ), to bubble up. (F.~L.) 

Boil (a), a small tumour. (E.) 

Boom (1), to hum, buzz. (IL) 

Boom (2), a beam or pole. (Dutch.) 

Boot (l), a covering for the leg and foot. (F. — I.atc L.) 

Boot (a), advantage, profit. (E.) 

Bore (1), to perforate. (F..) 

Bore (2), to worry, vex. (E.) The same as Bore (j). 

Bore (3), a tidal surge in a river. (Scand.) 

Botch (1), to p.itch, a patch. (E.) 

Botch ( 2 ), a swelling. ( F. — G. ) 

Bottle (1 ), a hollow vessel. (F. — I^ate L.) 

Bottle (2), a bundle of hay. (F. — (JHG.) 

Bound ( I ), to leap. (F. — L. — Gk.) 

Bound (2), a boundary, limit. (F. — C.) 

Bound (3), ready to go. (Scand.) 

Bourn ( 1 ), a boundary. (F.) 

Bourn (2), Burn, a stream. (E.) 

Bow (1), vb., to bend. (E.) 

Bow (2), a bend. (E.) Allied to Bow (1). 

Bow (3), a weapon to shoot with. (E.) Allied to Bow (1). 

Bow (4), the bow of a ship. (Scand.) 

Bowl (1), a round wooden ball. (F. — L.) 

Bowl (2), a drinking-vessel. (£.) 

Box (i ), the name of a tree. (L.— Gk.) 

Box (2), a case to put things in. (1».-Gk.) A'mBox(i). 

Box (3), in * to box the compass.’ (L. — Gk.) See Box (2). 

Box (4), to fight with fists ; a blow. (E.) 

Brake (1), a machine for breaking hemp, &c. (OLow G.) 

Brake (2), a bush, thicket, fern. (E.) 

Brat (1), a cloak, rough mantle. (C.) 

Brat (2), a child. (C.) From Brat (i). 

Brawl (i), to quarrel, roar. (E.) 

Brawl (2), a sort of dance. (F.) 

Bray (i), to bruise, pound. (F. — Teut.) 

Bray (a), to make a loud noise, as an ass. (F. — C.) 

Braze (i), to harden. (F.— Sc.'uid.) 

Braze (a), to ornament with brass. (£.) Allied to Braze (i). 

Breeze (1), a gadfly. (E.) 

Breeze (a S, a strong wind. (F.) 

Breeze (3), cinders. (F. -Scand.) 

Brief (1), short. (F.— L.) 

Brief (al, n letter, &c. (F. — L.) The same as Brief (i). 

Broil (i)» to fry, roast over hot coals. (F.— Teut.) 

Broil (a), a disturbance, tumult. (F.) 

Brook (1), to endure, put up with. (E.) 


Brook (a), a small stream. (E.) 

Buck (i), a male deer or goat. (E.) 

Buck (a), to steep clothes in lye. (K) 

Budge (i), to stir, move from one’s place. (F.— L.) 

Budge (2), a kind of fur. (F.) 

BufTfi), in 'blindman’s buff.’ (F.— Tout.) 

Buff (a), a pale yellow colour. (F. — L.— Gk.) 

Buffer ( I ), a foolish fellow. (F.) il/bW /o Buffer (a). 

Buffer (a), a cushion with springs used to deaden concussion. (F.) 
Buffet (1), a blow ; to strike. (F.) 

Buffet (a), a side-board. (F.) 

Bug f I V Bugbear, a terrifying spectre. (C.) 

Bug (2), an insect. (E.) 

Bugle (1), a wild ox ; a horn. (F.— L.) 

Bugle (2), a kind of ornament. (F. ->L.) See Bugle (i). 

Bugle (3), a plant. (F.— Late L) 

Bulk (i), magnitude, size. (Scand.) 

Bulk (2), the trunk of the body. (Dutcli.) 

Bulk (3), a stall of a shop. (Scand.) 

Bull (i), a male bovine quadruped. (E.) 

Bull (2), a papal edict. (1*) 

Bump (0> fo thump, beat ; a blow, knob. (E.) 

Bump (a), to make a noise like a bittern. (E.) 

Bunting (1), the name of a bird. (Scand. ?) 

Bunting ( 2 ), a thin woollen stuff, of which ship’s flags are made. (£. ?) 
Burden (i), Burthen, a load carried. (E.) 

Burden (2), the refrain of a song. (F.— l.atc L.) 

Bum fi), to set on fire. (E.) 

Bum 12), a brook, (h^.) See Boiini (2). 

Bury f 1 V to hide in the ground. (E.) 

Bury 1 2), a town, as in Canterbury. (E.) Allied to Bury (j). 

Bush 11), a thicket. (Late L.) 

Bush f 2), the metal box in which an axle works. (Du.— L.— Gk.) 
Busk (1), to get oneself ready. (Scand.) 

Busk (2), a support for a woman’s stays. (F.) 

Buss f i), a kiss, to kiss. (E.) 

Buss (2), a herring-boat. (F.) 

But (i), prep, and conj., except. (E.) 

But (a), to strike; a but-end. See belotv. 

Butt fi), an end ; a thrust; to thrust. (F. — OLowG.) 

Butt (2), a large barrel. (F.— Late L.) 

Butt (3), a thick end. (E.) 

Butt (4), a kind of flat fish. (E.) 

Cab (i), an abbreviation of cabriolet. (F. — Ital.— L.) 

Cab (2), a Hebrew measure, 2 Kings vi. 25. (Ileb.) 

Cabbage (i), a vegetable with a large head. (F.— ll) 

Cabbage (2), to steal. (F. — Prov. — Late L.- 1..) 

Calender (i), a machine for pre.ssing cloth. (F. — I.ate L.— Gk.) 
Calender (2), a kind of wandering monk. (F.— Pers.) 

Calf (j ), the young of the eow. (E. ) 

Calf (2), a part of the leg. (Scand.) above. 

Can (t), I am able. (E.) 

Can (a), a drinking vessel. (E.) 

Cannon ( 1 ), a large gun. (F* “ ^tal- ~ L. — Gk.) 

C'onnon (2), a stroke at billiards. (F.— Span.) 

Canon (1), a rule, orrlin.’ince. (L. — Gk.) Hence Canon (a). 

Canon (2), a dignitary of the church. (F, — L.— Gk.) 

Cant (i), to talk hypocritic.ally. (L.) 

Cant (2), an edge, comer. (Dutch— L.— Gk.) 

Cape ( 1 ), a covering for the shoulders. (F. — Span. —Late L.) 

Cape (2), a headland. (F. — Ital. — L.) 

Caper (i), to dance about. (Ital. — L.) 

Caper f the flower-bud of the caper-bush. (F.— I.. — Gk.) 

Capital (i), relating to the head ; chief. (F. — I..) 1 
Capital ( 2), wealth, stock of money. (F. — L.) / Allied. 

Capital (3), the head of a pillar. (F.-L.) ) 

Card (1 ), a piece of paste-board. (F. — Ital. — Gk.) 

Card (2), an instrament for combing wool. (F.— L.) 

Carousal ( 1), a drinking-bout. (F. — G.) 

Carousal (2), a kind of pageant. (F. — Ital.) 

Carp (i), a fresh water fish. (F.-Late L.-Teut.) 

Carp (2), to cavil at. (Scand.) 

Case ( i), that which happens ; an event, &c. (F.— L.) 

Case (2), a receptacle, cover. (F.— L.) 

Cash (1), coin or money. (F.— ltal.-L.) 

Cash (2), an Indian coin. (Tamil— Skt.) 

Celt (1), a name given to the Gauls, &c. (C.) 

('elt (2), a primitive chisel. (L.) 

Chap (1), to cleave, crack ; Chop, to cut. (E.) 

Chap (2), a fellow; Chapman, a merchant. (E.) 
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Char (i), to tam to charcoal. (E.) 

Char (a), a tum of work. (K) 

Char (3), a kind of fish. (C.) 

Charm (i), a song, a spell. (F.—L.) 

Charm (a), a blended noise of voices. (£.) 

Chase (i), to hunt after, pursue. (F. — L.) 

Chase (a), to enchase, emboss. (F. — L.) Allied to Chase (3). 

Chase (3), a printer’s frame for type. (F.—L.) •S’m Case (a). 

Chase (4), the cavity of a gun-barrel. (F. - L.) See Case (a). 

Chink (i), a cleft, crevice. (E.) 

Chink (a), to jingle. (£.) 

Chit (i), a whelp, cub, brat. (E.) 

Chit (a), a shoot, a sprout. (E.) 

Chop (I), to cut suddenly, strike off. (E.) 

Chop (a), to barter, exchange. (E.) 

Chuck (i), to strike gently ; to loss. (F. — OLow G.) 

Chuck (a), to cluck as a hen. (E.) 

Chuck (3), a chicken. (E.) Allied to Chicken. 

Clam (i ), to adhere, as something viscid. (E.) 

Clam (a), a kind of clamp or vice. (E.) 

Cleave (1), strong verb, to S]ilit asunder. (E.) 

Cleave (a), weak verb, to stick, adhere. (E.) 

Clip (1), to cut off, to shear. (Scand.) 

Clip (a), to embrace, to grip. (E.) 

Close (1), to shut in, shut, make close. (F.~L.) IVhence Close (a). 
Close (a), adj., shut up, confined, narrow. (F. — L.) 

Clove (i), a kind of spice. (F. — L.) 

Clove (2), a bulb or tuber. (E.) 

Clove (3), a denomination of weight. (F.—L.) 

Club ( I ), a heavy stick, a cudgel. (Scand.) 1 
Club (a), an association of persons. (Scand.) > Allied, 

Club (3), one of a suit at cards. (Scand.) ) 

Clutter (1), to coagulate, clot. (K.) //««« Clutter (a). 

Clutter (2), a confused heap ; to heap up. (£.) 

Clutter (3), a noise, great din. (E.) 

Cob (1)1 a round lump, or knob. (E.) 

Cob (a), to beat, strike. (E.) Allied to Cob (i). 

Cobble (I), to patch up. (E.) 

Cobble (2), n small round lump. (E.) 

Cock (i), the male of the domestic fowl. (FI.) 

Cock (a), to .stick up abruptly. (E.) 

Cock (3), part of the lock of a gun. (IC.) 

Cock (4 ), a small pile of hay. (Scand.) 

Cock (5), Cockboat, a small boat. (F.— L. — Gk.) 

Cockle (i), a sort of bivalve. (F. — L. — Gk.) 

Cockle (a), a weed among corn; darnel. (E.) 

( -ockle (3), to be uneven, pucker up. (.Scand.) 

C'ucoa (i), the cocoa-nut palm-tree. (Port.) 

Cocoa (a), corrupt form ot Cacao. (Spmi. —Mexican.) 

Cod (i), a kind of fish. (E.) 

Cod {a), a husk, shell, bag, bolster. (E.) 

C(Klling (1), a young cod. (E.) 

Codling (a), Codlin, a kind of apple. (C. ; with £. suffix.') 

Cog (1), a tooth on the rim of a wheel. (Scand.) 

Cog (2), to trick, delude. (Scand.) 

Coil (i), to gather together. (F’. — L.) 

Coil (a), a noise, bustle, confusion. (F.—L.) From Coil (1). 
Colleague (1 ), a coadjutor, partner. (F. — L.) 

Colleague (a), to join in an alliance. (F'.— L.) 

Colon (I ), a mark printed thus (:). (Gk.) 

Colon (a), part of ^e intestines. (Gk.) 

Compact (1), close, firm. (F.—L.) Allied to Compact (a). 
Compact (2), a bargain, agreement. (L.) 

Compound (1), to compose, mix. (L.) 

Compound (a), an enclosure of a factory. (Malay.) 

Con (i), to enquire into, observe closely. (E.) 

Con (2), used in the phrase pro and eon. (L.) 

Contract ( I ), to draw together, shorten. (L.) il/Zwrf /o Contract (a). 
Contract (2), a bargain, agreement (F*.— L.) 

Cope (i), a cap, hood, cloak, cape. (I.jite Ln) 

Coiie (a), to vie with, match. (F.— L. — Gk.) 

Cope (3), to buy. (Dutch.) 

Com (i), grain. (E.) 

Com (a), an excrescence on the foot. (F. — L.) 

Corporal (1), a subordinate officer. (F'.— L.) 

Corporal (a), belonging to the’body. (F’.-L.) 

Cotton (l), a downy substance. (F*.- Span. — Arabic.) 

Cotton (a), to agree. (F.- Span. - Arab.) From Cotton (1). 

Count (i), a title of rank. (F‘.— L) 

Count (a), to enumerate, compute. (F'. — L.) 

Counterpane (i), a coverlet for a bed. (F.-L.) 


Counterpane (a), the countei])art of a deed. (F'.— L.) 

Court (i), a yard, enclosed space, tribunal, &c. (F.-L.) 

Court (a), to woo, seek favour. (F\— L.) From Court (x> 

Cow (i), the female of the bull. (E.) 

Cow (a), to subdue, dishearten. (Scand.) 

Cowl (i), a monk’s hood, a cap, hood. (L.) 

Cowl (a), a vessel carried on a pole. (F'.— L.) 

Coy (1), modest, bashful, retired. (F'.— L.) 

Coy (a), a decoy for wild duck. (Du.— L.) 

Crab (1), a common shell-fish. (E.) 

Crab (a), a kind of apple. (E.) 

Crank (1), a bent arm, for turning an axis. (F:.) 1 

Crank (a), liable to be upset, said of a boat. (K) > AllieJi 
Crank (3), lively, brisk. (E.) ) 

Crease (i), a wrinkle, small fold. (F.—L.') 

Crease (a). Creese, a Malay dagger. (Malay.) 

Cricket (i), a shrill-voiced insect. (F'.— Du.) 

Cricket (a), a game with bat and ball. (F.— Du.) 

Croup (i), an affection of the larynx. (E.) 

Croup (a), the hinder parts of a horse. ( F.— Teut.) 

Crowd (1), to push, press, squeeze. (FI.) 

Crowd (2), a fiddle, violin. (W.) 

Cue (1), a tail, a bilUarrl-rod. (F'. — L.) 

Cue (2), a direction for an actor’s appearance. (F'. — L.) 

Cuff (1), to strike with the o]>en hand. (Scand.) 

Cuff (a), part of the sleeve. (L. ?) 

Culver (1), a dove. (E. or L.) 

Culver (2), another form of Culverin. (F*. — L.) 

Ctmning (1), skilful, knowing. (E.) 

Cunning (a), knowledge, skill. (Scand.) See Cunning (1). 

Curry (i), to dress leather. (F.—L. and Teut.) 

Curry (a), a kind of seasoned dish. (Tamil.) 

Cypress ( 1), a kind of tree. (F‘. — L. — Gk.) 

Cypress (2), Cypress-lawn, crape. (F'. — L.— Gk.) 

Dab (i), to strike gently. (E.) 

Dab (a), exixirt. (E.) 

(3), fisk. (E.) 

Dam ( 1), an earth-bank for restraining water. (E.) 

Dam (a), a mother, chiefly applied to animals. (F.—L.) 

Dare ( 1 ), to 1)C bold, to venture. (E.) 

Dare (a), a dace. (F'.— OLow G.) 

Date (1), an epoch, given point of time. (F'.— L.) 

Date (2), the fruit of a palm. (F.—L. — Gk. — Semitic.) 

Deal (1), a share, division ; a quantity. (E.) 

Deal ( a), to distribute, to traffic. (E.) Allied to Deal (^l). 

Deal (3), a thin plank of timber. (Du.) 

Defer (1), to put off, delay. (F.—L.) 

Defer (a), to submit, submit oneself. (F.—L.) 

Defile (i), to make foul, pollute. (Hybrid ; L. and £.) 

Defile (2), to pass along in a file. (F'. — L.) 

Demean (1), to conduct; ri^. to behave. (F.—L.) 

Demean (2), to debase, lower. (Hybrid ; L. and E.) 

Desert (i), a waste, wilderness. (F.—L.) 

Desert (a), merit. (F. — L.) 

Deuce (i), a two, at cards or dice. (F'. — L.) 

Deuce (a), an evil spirit, devil. (F.-L.) From Deuce (i). 

Die (i), to lose life, perish. (Scand.) 

Die (a), a small cu^, for gaming. (F. — L.) 

Diet (1), a prescribed allowance of lood. (F'.— L. — Gk.) 

Diet (a), an assembly, council. (F'. — L. — Gk.) See Diet (i). 
Distemper ( 1 ), to derange the tempemment. (F. — L. ) 

Distemper (2), a kind of painting. (F.—L.) From Distemper (i). 
Dock (1), to cut short, curtail. (E.) 

Dock (a), a kind of plant. (K) 

Dock (3), a basin for ships. (Du.) 

Don (i), to put on clothes. (E.) 

Don (a), a Spanish title. (Span.— L.) 

Down (i), soft plumage. (Scand.) 

Down (a), a hill. (C.) liltence Down (3). 

Down (3\ adv. and prep., in a descending direction. (AS. ;/rom C.) 
Dowse (i), to strike in the face. (Scand.) 

Dowse (a), to plunge into water. (Scand.) 

Dowse (3), to extinguish. (FI) 

Drab (i), a low, sluttish woman. (E.) 

Drab (a), of a dull brown colour. (F. — Late L.) 

Dredge (i), a drag-net. (E.) 

Dredge (a), to sprinkle flour on meat, &c. (F.— Late L.— Gk.) 

Drill (*)» to pierce, to train soldiers. (Du.) 

Drill (a), to sow com in rows. (Low G.) 

Drone (i), to make a murmuring sound. (E.) 
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Drone (ij, a noii>workin(; bcc. (,E.; Allitd io Drone (i). 

Duck ( I ), a bird. (E.) /’rom Duck (a'). 

Duck (2), to dive, bob the head. fE.; 

Duck (3), a pel, darlini;. fE.) From Duck (1). 

Duck (4J, light canvas. (Du.) 

JJudgeon ( 1 resentment. (F.?) 

Dudgeon (a the haft of a dagger. ^Unknown. ^ 

Dun (i), of a dull brown colour. ^C.) 

Dun (a), to urge for payment. (Scand.) 

Ear ( I ), the organ of hearing. fE.) 

Ear (a), a spike, or head, of corn. (E.) 

E.ar(3), toplough. (E.) 

Iilamest (i), eagerness, seriousness. (E.) 

I<'.arncst (a;, a pledge, security. (F. — L. — (ik. — Ileb.'l 

ICgg (1), the oval body from which chickens are hatched. (Scand.) 

Egg (a), to instigate. (Scand.) 

Eke (i), to .nugment. (E.) 

Eke (a), also. (E.*) From Eke ( 1 
Elder (i), older. (E.) 

IClder (2), the name of a tree. (E.) 

Embattle (1), to furnish with battlements. (F.) 

Embattle (2), to range in or<ler oi battle. (F.— L.) 

Emboss (1 }, to adorn with raised work. (F.> 

Emboss (2), to shelter in a wood. (F.) 

Fjidue ( I ), to endow. ( I*'. - L. ) 

Endue (a), to clothe. ( L.) For Indue ( 1 . 

Entrance (1), ingress. (F. — L.) 

Entrance (a), to put into a trance. (F.— L.) 

Exact (1), precise, measured. (L.) 

Exact (a), to demand, require. (?'.~T,.) Frotn Exact (i). 

Excise ( t ), a duty or tax. (Du. — I*'.— L.) 

Excise (2), to cut out. (L.) 

Fair (1), pleasing, beautiful. (E.') 

Fair (a), a festival, maiket. (F.— L.) 

Fallow (1), untillcd; said of land. (E.) 

Fallow (a ), pale brown ; said of deer. (E.) 

Fast (i), firm, fixed. (E.) 1 

Fast (a), to abstain from food. (E.) > Allied. 

Fast (3), quick, speedy. (.Scand.) ) 

Fat (1), stout, gross. (E. ) 

Fat (2), a vat. (North E.1 
Fawn (i), to cringe to. (E.) 

Fawn (2), a young det;r. (F.—L.) 

Fell (1), to cause to fall, cut down. (E.) 

Fell (2), a skin. (E.) 

Fell (3), cruel, fierce. (F.-Lale L. — L.) 

Fell (4), a hill. (.Scand.) 

F'erret (i), an animal of the weasel tribe. (F,— Late L.— L.) 

Ferret (a), a kind of silk t.ape. ( Ital. — L.) 

Feud (i), perjictual hostility, h.atred. (E.) 

Feud (2), a fief. (Low L. — F. — OIIG.) 

File (1), a string, line, list. (F. — L.) 

File (a), a steel rasp. (E.) 

File (3^, to defile; in Shakespeare. (E."^ 

Fine (1 ), exquisite, complete, thin. (F.— I.-) 

Fine (2), a tax, forced payment, (i^iw L.) Allied to Fine (i). 
Firm (1), steadfast, fixed. (F.—L.) 

Firm (2), a p.artncrship. (.Sjjan.— 1«) From Firm ( i). 

Fit (1), to suit; as adj., suitable. (Scand.) 

Fit (2), a part of a ])ocin ; a .sudden attack of illness. (£.) 

F'lag (0, to droop, grow weary. (E.) 1 
Flag (2), an ensign. (E.) > Allied. 

Flag (3), a water-plant, reed. (E.) 1 

Flag (4), Flagstone, a paving-stone. (.Scand.) 

Fleet (I ), a numlier of ships, f IC.) » 

Fleet (2), a creek, bay. (E.) [ Allied to Fleet (4). 

Fleet (3), swift. (E.) j 

Fleet (4), to move swiftly. (E.) 

Flight (1), the act of flying. (E.) 

Flight (a), the act of fleeing away. (E.) 

Flip (1), to fillip, jerk lightly. (E.) 

Flip (2), a mixture of beer with .sugar, &c. (E.) 

Flock (1), ft company of birds or sheep. (E.) 

Flock (a), ft lock of wool. (F.-L.) 

Flounce (i)» to plunge about. (Scand.) 

Flounce (2), ft plaited border on a dress. (F.—L.) 

Flounder (i)f to flounce about. (.Scaud.) 

Flounder (2), the name of a fish. (F.— Scand.) 

Flue (0, an air-pawngc, chimney-pipe. (F'.-L.) 


Flue (2), light floating down. (E. 1) 

Fluke ( 1 ), a flounder, kind of fish. (E.) 

Fluke (a), part of an anchor. (E.) 

F'lush (i), to flow swiftly. (E.) 

Flush (2), to blush, to redden. (£.) 

Flush (3), level, even. (E.) Perhaps from Flush (i). 

Flush (4), a term in playing cards. (F. — L.) 

Fly (1), to move or float in air. (E.) 

Fly (2), a vehicle. (E.) From Fly (i). 

Fob (i), a pocket for a watch. (OI.ow G.) 

Fob (2), to cheat, deceive. (Low G.) 

Foil (1), to disappoint, defeat. (F. — L.) 

Foil (2), a set-off, in the setting of a gem. (F.-L.) 

Fold (1), to double together, wrap up. (E.) 

Fold (2), a sheep-pen. (E.) 

Font (1), a basin for baptism. (L.) Allied to Font (a). 

Font (2), Fount, an assortment of types. (F.—L.) 

Fool (i ), a silly person, a jester. (F.—L.) Hence Fool (2). 
Fool (2), a dish of crushed fruit, &c. (F.—L.) 

For (1), in the place of. (E.) 

For- (2), only in composition. (E.) 

For- (3), only in composition. (F. — L.) 

Forl)car-(i), to hold away or abstain from. (E.) 

Forbear (2), an aiice.stor, lit. * fore-be-er.’ (E.) 

Force (i), strength, power. (F.— 1«) 

Force (2), to stuff fowls, &c. (F.-L.) 

Force (3), Foss, a waterfall. (Scand.) 

Fore-arm ( 1 ), the fore part of the arm. (E.) 

Fore-arm (2), to arm beforehand. (Hybrid ; E. and F.) 

Forego (1), to relinquish ; belter Forgo. (E.) 

Forego (2), to go before. (E.) 

Forejudge ( I ), to judge l)eforchnnd. (Hybrid; E. andY.') 
Forejudge (2), to deprive by the judgement of a court. (F. — L.) 
Foster (j), to nourish. (E.) 

Foster (2), a forester. (F. — L.) 

Found (1), to lay the foundation of. (F.—L.) 

Found (2), to cast metals. (F. — L.) 

Fount (i), a fountain. (F. — L.) Allied to Fount (2). 

Fount (2), an assortment of types. (F. — L.) See Font (2). 
Fratricide (i), a murderer of a brother. (F. — L.) 

Fratricide (2), murder of a brother. (L.) Allied lo Fratricide (l). 
Fray (i), an affray. (F. — L.) 

P'ray (2), to terrify. (F. — L. oWOIIG.) 

to wear away by rubbing. (F. — L.) 

Freak (1), a whim, caprice. (E.) 

Freak (2), to streak, variegate. (E.V) 

Fret (1), lo eat away. (!•).) 

Fret (2), to ornament, variegate. (F.) 

Fret (3), a kind of grating. (F. — L.V) See Fret (4). 

Fret (4), a stop on a musical instrument. (F. — L.) 

Frieze (1), a coarse, woollen cloth. (F. — Du.) 

Frieze (2), part of the entablature of a column. (F.—L.) 

Frith (1), a forest, a wood. (E.) 

Frith (2), Firth, an estuary. (.Scand.) 

Fritter (1), a kind of pancake. (F.—L.) 

Fritter (2), a fragment. (F. — L.) 

Frog (j), a small amphibious animal. (E.) 

Frog (2), a substance in a horse's foot. (E. ?) 

Fry (i), to dress food over a fire. (F.—L.) 

1* *7 (2)> tlie spawn of fishes. (F.—L.) 

Full (i), filled up, complete. (E.) 

F^ull (2), to full cloth, to felt. (F.—L.) 

Fuse (1), to melt by heat. (L.) 

F'use (2), a tube with combustible materials. (F.—L.) 

Fusee (1), a fuse or match. (F'.— L.) See Fuse (2). 

F'u.see ( a ) , a spindle in a watch. ( F. - L. ) From Fusee ( 1). 
Fusil (i), a light musket. (F — L.) 

Fusil (2), a spindle, in heraldry. (F’. — 1«) 

Fusil (3), easily molten. (L.) 

Fust (1), to become mouldy or rusty. (F'.-L.) From Fust (a). 
Fust (2), the shaft of a column. (F'.-L.) 

Gad (i), a wedge of steel, goad. (Scand.) 

Gad (2), to ramble idly. (Scand.) From Gad (i) ? 

Gage (i ), a pledge. (F.— Teut.) 

Gage (a), to gauge. (F'.— LowT«) 

Gain (j), profit, advantage. (F'. — Teut.) 

Gain (a ), to acquire, get, win. (F. - Teut. ) Frmn Gain (l). 
Gale (1 ), a strong wind. (Scand.) 

Gale (a), a plant ; the bog-myrtle. (E.) 

Gall (1), bite, bitterness. (E.) 
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Gall (a), to mb a sore place, to vex. (F. - L.) 

Gall (3), Gall-nut, a vegetable excreicence produced by intecta. 
(F.-L.) 

Galt fi), a leries of beds of clay and marl. (Scand.) 

Galt (a), a boar-pig. (Scand.) 

Gammon ( i ), the pickled thigh of a hog. (F. — I..) 

Gammon (2), nonsense, a jest. (E.) 

Gang (1), a crew. (Scand.) From Gang (a). 

Gang (a), to go. (Scand.) 

GanHet (1), the same as Gauntlet, a glove. (F. — Scand.) 

Gantlet (a), also Gantlope, a military punishment. (Swed.) 

Gar (1), Garfish, a kind of pike. (K.) 

Gar (a), to cause. (.Scand ) 

Garb (i), dress, manner, fashion. (F. — Ital.— OHG.) 

Garb (a), a sheaf. (F.— OHG.) 

Gate (i), a door, opening, way. (E.) 

Gate (a), a street. (Scand.) 

Gauntlet (i), the same as Gantlet (i). 

Gauntlet (a), the same as Gantlet (2). 

Gender (i), kind, breed, sex. (F.— L.) 

Gender (a), to engender, produce. (F. — L.) Allied to Gender (i). 
Gill (1), an organ of respiration in fishes. (Scand.) 

Gill (a), a ravine, yawning chasm. (Scand. )^ 

Gill (3), with g as^ ; a quarter of a pint. (F. — L. ?) 

Gill (4), with g as J; a woman’s name; ground-ivy. (F.— L.) 

Gin (1), to begin ; pronounced with g hard. (E.) 

Gin (2), a trap, sn.are. (F. — L.) 

Gin (3), a kind of spirit. (F. — L.) 

Gird ( I ), to enclose, bind round, surround, clothe. (E.) 

Gird (a), to jest at, jibe. (E.) 

Glede (i). the bird called a kite. (E.) 1 

Glede (a), a glowing coal ; obsolete. (E.) 

Gleek (i ), a scoff, jest. (F. — Du. ?) 

Gleek (a), a game at cards. (F. — Du.) j 

Glib (i), smooth, slippery, voluble. (E.) 

Glib (2), a lock of hair. (C.) 

Glib (3), to castrate ; tMolete. (E.) 

Gloss (1), brightness, lustre. (Scand.) 

Gloss (a), a commentary, explanation. (L. — Gk.) 

Gore (i), clotted blooil, blood. (E.) 

Gore (a), to pierce, bore through. (E.) 

Gore (3), a triangular piece let into a garment ; a triangular slip of 
land. (K.) Allied to Gore (a). 

Gout (i), a drop, a disease. (F. — L.) 

Gout (a), taste. (F.-L.) 

Grail (i), a gradual, or service-book. (F. — L.) 

Grail (a), the Holy Dish at the Last Supper. (F. — L.) 

Grail (3), fine sand. (F.) 

Grate (i), a framework of iron bars. (Late L.— L.) 

Grate (a), to rub, scrape, scratch, creak. (F.— Teut.) 

Grave (1), to cut, engrave. (K) 

Grave (a), solemn, sad. (F. — L.) 

Graze (1), to feed cattle. (E.) 

Graze (a), to scrape slightly, rub lightly. (E.) 

Greaves ( I ), Graves, the seidiment of melt^ tallow. (E.) 

Greaves (2), armour for the legs. (F.) 

Greet (1), to salute. (E.) 

Greet (2), to weep, cry, lament. (E.) 

Grig (i ), a small lively eel. (Scand.) 

Grig (2), a cricket. (E.) 

Grit (i), gravel, coarse sand. (E.) 

Grit (2), coarse oatmeal. (E.) Allied to Grit (1). 

Gull (1), a web-footed sea-bird. (C.) 

Gull (a), a dupe. (Low G.) 

Gum (i), the flesh of the jaws. (£.) 

Gum (2), the hardened juice of certnin trees. (F. —I«—Gk. —Egypt.) 
Gust (I ), A sudden blast or gush of wind. (Scand.) 

Gust (a), relish, taste. (L.) 

Guy (i), a hideous creature, a fright. (F. — Ital. — Teut.) 

Guy (a), a rope used to steady a weight. (F.-Tcut.) 

Hack (1), to cut, chop, mangle. (£.) 

Hack (2), a hackney. See Hadcney. (E.) 

Hackle (i), Hatcbel, an instrument for dressing flax. (E.) 
hackle (a), long shining feathers on a cock’s neck. (E.) 

Haggard (1), wild, said of a hawk. (F. — G.) 

Hi^gard (a), lean, hollow-eyed, meagre. (F. — G.) above. 
Haggle (1), to cut awkwardly, mangle. (S^d.) 

Haggle (a), to be slow in making a bargain. (Scand.) See above. 
Hail (i), frozen rain. (E.) 

Hail (a), to greet, call to, address. (Scand.) 


Hail ! (3), an exclamation of greeting. (Sctind.) See Hail (2). 

Hale (1), whole, healthy, sound. (E.) 

Hale (a). Haul, to drag, draw violently. (F.— OHG.) 

Halt (1), lame. (E.) 

Halt (2), a sudden stop. (F. — G.) 

Hamper (1), to impede, hinder, harass. (E.) 

Hamper (a), a kind of basket. (F. — G.) 

Handy (i), dexterous, expert. (E.) 

Handy (2), convenient, near. (E.) Allied to Handy (i). 

Harrier (1), a hare-hound. (E.) ^ 

Harrier (a), a kind of falcon. (E.) 

Hatch (1), a half-door, wicket. (M) 

Hatch (2), to produce a brood by incubation. (E.) 

Hatch (3), to shade by minute lines. (F. — G.) 

Hawk (1), a bird of prey. (E.) 

Hawk (a), to carry about for sale. (OLow G.) 

Hawk (3), to clear the throat. (E.) 

Hay (i), grass cut and dried. (E.) 

Hay (2), a hedge. (E.) 

Heel (1), the part of the foot projecting behind. (E.) 

Heel (a), to lean over, incline. (E.) 

Helm (1), the instrument by which a ship is steered. (E.) 

Helm (a). Helmet, armour for the head. (E.) 

Hem (i), the border of a garment. (E.) 

Hem (2), a slight cough to call attention. (F,.) 

Herd (i), a flock of lieasts, group of animals. ^E.) 

Herd (a), one who tends a herd. (E.) From Herd (l). 

Heyday (1), interjection. (G. or Du.) 

Heyday (2), frolicsome wildness. (E.) 

Hide (i), to cover, conceal. (E.) ) 

Hide fa), a skin. (E.) > Allied. 

Hide (3), to flog, castigate. (E.) ) 

Hide (4), a measure of land. (K.) 

Hind (1), the female of the stag. (E.) 

Hind (2), a peasant. (E.) 

I Hind (3), adj., in the rear. (E.) 

Hip (1), the haunch, upper part of the thigh. (E.) 

Hip (2), also Hep, the fruit of the dog-rose. (£.) 

Hob (1), Hub, the nave of a wheel, part of a grate. (£.) 

! ITob (2), a clown, a rustic, a fairy, (F. — OHG.) 

Hobby (i). Hobby-horse, an ambling nag, a favourite pursuit. 
(F.-OHG.) 

Hobby (a), a small species of falcon. (F. — Du.) 

Hock, (1), Hough, back of the knee-joint. (E.) 

Hock (a), the name of a wine. (G.) 

Hold (i), to keep, retain, defend, restrain. (E.) 

Hold (a), the ' hold * of a ship. (I)u.) Allied to Hole. 

Homicide (i), manslaughter. (F.— L.) 

Homicide (2), a man-slayer. (F. — 1 .») ro Homicide ( I ). 

Hoop (i), a pliant strip of w'ood or metal bent into a band. (E.) 
Hoop (2), to call out, shout. (F.— Teut.) 

Hop (1), to leap on one leg. (E.) 

Hop (a), the name of a plant. (Du.) 

IToiie (i), exfiectation ; as a verb, to expect. (E.) 

Hope (a), a troop; in the phr. ‘ forlorn hojie.’ (Du.) 

Host fi), one who entertains guests. (?'.— L.) From Host (a). 
Host (2), an army. (F. — L.) 

Host (3), the consecrated bread of the eucharist. (L.) 

How (i), in what way. (E.) 

How (a), a hill. (Scand.) 

Hoy f i), a kind of sloop. (Du.) 

Hoy (a), interj., stop ! (E.) 

Hue (i), show, appearance, colour, lint. (E.) 

Hue (a), clamour, outcry. (F. — Teut.) 

Hull (1), the husk or outer shell of grain or of nuts. (E.) 

Hull (a), the body of a ship. (Du.) C/. Hull (i). Hold (a). 

Hum (i), to make a low buzzing or droning sound. (E.) 

Hum (a), to trick, to cajole. (E) From Hum (1). 

11 - (i), a form of the prefix in- ■= prep. in. (L. ; or F.— L.) 

II- (a), a form of the prefix in- use<l negatively. (L. ; or F.— L.) 

Im- (i), prefix. (F.— L.) Hence Im- (2), prefix. 

(3), prefix. (L.) 

Im- (4), negative prefix. (F.-L. ; or L.) 

In- (i), prefix, in. (E.) 

In- (2), prefix, in. (L. ; or F.-L.) 

I®" (3)1 prefix with negative force. (L. ; or F.— L.) 

Incense (i), to inflame. (L.) Hence Incense (a). 

Incense (a), spices, odour of apices burned. (F.— L.) 

Inch (1), the twelfth part of a foot. (L.) 

Inch (a), an island. (Gaelic.) 
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Incontinent (i), unchaste. (F.— L.) 

Incontinent (a), immediately. (F.— L.) Due to the above. 

Indent ^i), to notch. (Law U) 

Indent (a), to make a dint in. (E.) 

Indae (i)i to invest or clothe with, supply with. (L.) 

Indue (a), a corruption of Endue, cj.v. (F.— L.) 

Ingle (i), fire. (C.) 

Ingle (a), a darling, paramour. (Du.— 1 ..— Gk.) 

Interest (i), profit, premium for use of money. (F.— L.) 

Interest (a), to engage the attention. (F. — L.) Allieti tn Interest (i). 
Intimate (i), to announce, hint. (L.) 

Intimate (a), familiar, close. (L.) Allied io Intimate (i). 

Ir- fi), prefix ; for i« before r. ( 1 .. ; or F. — L.) 

Ir- (a), negative prefix. (L. ; or F.— L.) 

Jack (i), a saucy fellow, sailor. (F.— L. — Gk.— TIcb.) 

Jack (a), a coat of mail. (F. — L. — Gk. — Heb.) From Jack (i). 
Jade (I ), a sorry nag, an old woman. (Scand. ?) 

Jade (a), a hard dark green stone. (F. — Sjjan.— L.) 

Jam (l), to press, squeeze tight. (E.) Hence Jam (a). 

Jam (a), a conserve of fruit boiled with sugar. (E.) 

Jar (i), to make a discordant noise, creak, clash, quarrel. (E.) 

Jar (a), an earthen pot. (F.— Span. — Arab.) 

Jet (i), to throw out, fling about, spout. (F. — L.) 

Jet (a), a black mineral, used fur ornaments. (F.— L. — Gk.) 

Jib (i ), the foremost sail of a ship. (Du.) 1 

Jib (a), to shift a sail from side to side. (Du.) > Allied. 

Jib (3), to move restively, as a horse. (F‘.— Scand.) j 
Job (T ), to peck with the beak, as a bird. (E. ?) 

Job (a), a small piece of work. (F. — C.) 

Jump (i), to leap, spring, skip. (Sc.*in<l.) 

Jump (a), exactly, just, pat. (Scand.) From Jump (i). 

Junk (1), a Chinese three-masted vessel. (Port.— Malay.) 

Junk (a), pieces of old cordage. (Port.— L.) 
ust (i), righteous, upright, true. (F.— L.) 
ust (a), the same as Joust, to tilt. (F.— L.) 

Kedge (1), to warp a ship. (F.— L.) 

Kedge (a), Kidge, cheerful, lively. (!'..) 

Keel (lb the bottom of a ^ip. (Scand.) 

Keel (a), to cool. (E.) 

Kennel (1), a house for dogs, pack of hounds. (F.— L.) 

Kennel (2), a gutter. (F. — L.) 

Kem (1), Kerne, an Irish soldier. (Irish.) 

Kern (a), the same as Queni, a hand-mill. (E.) 

Kind (i), sb., nature, sort, character. (E.) 

Kind (a), adj., natural, loving. (K) From Kind (1). 

Kindle (1), to set fire to, inflame. (Scand.) 

Kindle (a), to bring forth young. (E.) 

Kit (1), a vessel, milk-pail, tub ; hence, an outfit. (Du.) 

Kit (a), a small violin. (F. — L.— Gk.) 

Kit (3), a brood, family, quantity. (Du.) From Kit (1). 

Knoll (1), the top of a hill, a hillock, mound. (E.) 

Knoll (2), Kuell, to toll a bell. (E.) 

Lac (1 ), a resinous sulistancc. (Hind. — Skt.) 

Lac (2), a hundred thousand. (Hind.— .Skt.) Allied to Lac (1). 
Lack (1), want. (E.) 

Lack (2), to want, be destitute of. (E.) From Lack (1). 

Lade (1), to lo.'id. (E.) 

Lade (2), to lade out water, drain. (E.) Same as Lade (i). 

Lake (1 ), a pool. (F. — I..) 

Lake (2), a colour, a kind of crimson. (F. — I’ers.— Skt.) 

Lama (1), a high priest. (Thibetan.) 

J.ama (a), the same as Llama, a quadruped. (Peruvian.) 

Lap (i), to lick up with the tongue. (E.) 

Lap (a), the loose part of a coat, an apron, jiart of the body covered 
by an apron, a fold, flap. (E.) 

Lap (3), to wrap, involve, fold. (F-) From Ijip (2). 

Lark f 1), the name of a bird. (E.) 

Lark (2), a game, sport, fun. (E.) From I. ark (i). 

Lash (i), to fasten firmly together. (F.— L.) 

Lash (a), a thong, flexible part of a whip. (F.— L.) From Lash (1). 
Last (i), latest, hindmost. (E.) 

Last (a), a mould of the foot on which shoes are made. (E.) 

Last (3), to endure, continue. (E.) From l.ast (a). 

Last (4), a load, large weight, ship’s cargo. (K) 

Lathe (i), a machine fur * turning ’ w'ood and metal. (Scand.) 

Lathe (2), a division of a county. (E.) 

launch (i), to lance; to send into the water. (F.-L.) 

Launch (a), a kind of long-boat. (Span. —J^ort. —Malay.) 


Lawn (1), a smooth grassy space of ground. (F.— C.) 

Lawn (2), a sort of fine linen. (F. — C.) 

Lay (i), to cause to lie down, place, set. (£.) 

I-ay (a), a song, lyric poem. (F.— OIIG.) 

Lay (3), Late, ixrrtaining to the laity. (F.— L. — Gk.) 

Lea (1), l.ey. Lay, a tract of open ground. (E.) 

I.4:a (2), I.ey, Lay, fallow land, pasture-land. (E.) 

Lead (1), to bring, conduct, guide, precede, direct. (E.) 

Lead (2), a well-known metal. (£.) 

League (i), a bond, alliance, confederacy. (F.— Ital.— L.) 

League (2), a distance of about three miles. (Prov.— L.— C.) 

I.ean (i), to incline, bend, stoop. (E.) 

Lean (2), slender, not fat, frail, thin. (E.) From Lean (1). 

Lease (1), to let tenements for a term of years. (F.— L.) 
l.ease (2), to glean. (E.) 

Leave (1), to quit, abandon, forsake. (E.) 

Leave (2), permission, farewell. (£.) 
l.eech (i), a physician. (E.) 

Leech (2), a blood-sucking worm. (E.) Same as Leech (j). 

Leech (3), Leach, the edge of a sail at the sides. (Scand.) 

Let (i), to allow, permit, suffer, grant. (E.) 

Let (2),4o hinder, prevent, obstruct. (E.) Allied to Let (i). 

Lie (i), to rest, lean, lay oneself down, be situate. (E.) 
lie (2), to tell a lie, speak falsely. (E.) 

IJft (1), to elevate, raise. (Scand.) 

Lift (a), to steal. (E.) From Lift (1). 

Light (1), illumination. (E.) 

Light (2), active, not heavy, unimportant. (E.) 

light (3), to settle, alight, descend. (E.) From Light (a). 

Lighten (i), to illuminate, flash. (E.) 

Lighten (2), to make lighter, alleviate. (E.) See light (2). 
Lighten (3), to descend, settle, alight. (E.) See light (3). 

Like (i), similar, resembling. (£.) 

like (2), to approve, be pleased with. (E.) From Like (i). 

Limb ( 0 , a member of the body, branch. (E.) 

Limb (2), the edge or border of a sextant, &c. ( 1 «) 

Limlicr (1 ), flexible, pliant. (E.) 
limlier (2), part of a gun-carriage. (F.) 

Lime (1), viscous substance, mortar, oxide of calcium. (E.) 
lime (2), the linden-tree. (E.) 

Lime (3), a kind of citron. (F.— Span.— Arab. — Malay.) 

Limp (1), flaccid, flexible, pliant, weak. (E.) 

Lim]) (a), to walk hamely. (E) Compare Limp (1). 

Ling ( I ), a kind of fish. (E.) 

Ling (2), heath. (Sixind.) 

Link ( J ), a ring of a chain, joint. (Scand.) 

Link (2), a torch. (Scand.) 

I.ist (i), a stripe or border of cloth, selvage. (E.) 

List (2), a catalogue. (F. — G.) Allied to List (i). 

List (3), gen. in pi. Lists, sjiacc for a tournament. (E.) See 
List ( J ). 

List (4), to choose, to desire, have pleasure in. (E.) 

List (a), an inclination (of a ship) to one side. (£.) Cf. List ( 4 ). 
List (6), to listen. (E. ) 

Litter (t), a portable bed. (F.— L.) Hence Utter (a), (3). 

Litter (2), materials for a bed, a confused mass. (F.— L.) 

Litter (3), a brood. (F.— L.) 

Live (1), to continue in life, exist, dwell. (E.) 

Live (2), aclj., alive, active, burning, (E.) Allied to Live (i). 

J^ock (i), an instrument to fasten doors, &c. (E.) 

Lock (a), a tuft of hair, flock of wool. (E.) 

Dog ( 1 ), a block, piece of wood. (£.) 

Dog (2), a thin quadrant of wood, loaded, and fastened to a line, 
for measuring the rate of a ship. (!•:.) The same as Log (i). 

( 3 )» a Hebrew liquid measure. (Heb.) 

I.ong (I ), extended, not short, tedious. (£.) 

Long (2), to desire, yearn ; to belong. (E.) 

Loom (1 ), a m.achine for weaving cloth. (E.) 

Loom (2), to appear faintly, or at a distance. (Scand.) 

Loon (1), Lown, a base fellow. (E.) 

I. oon (2), a water-bird, diver. (Scand.) 

J. OW (1), inferior, deep, mean, humble. (Scand.) 

Low (a), to bellow as a cow or ox. (E.) 

Dow (3), a hill. (E.) 

Jx>w (4), flame. (Scand.) 

Lower (i), to let down, abase, sink. (E.) 

Lower (2), to frown, look sour. (E.) 

Lumber (1), cumbersome or useless furaitare. (F.— G.) 

Lumber (2), to make a great noise, as a heavy rolling object. (Scand.) 
Lurch (i), to lurk, dodge, steal, pilfer. (Scand.) 

Lurch (2), the name of a game. (F.— G.) 
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Lurch ^3), to deroar; dbsdtte. (F. ?— C. ?) 

Lurch (4), a sudden roll sideways. (Scand.) Ste Lurch (i). 

Lustre (i), rolendonr, brightness. (F.— Ital.— L.) 

Lustre (a), Lnstnim, a period of five years. (F. — L.) 

Lute ( I), a stringed instrument of music. (F.—Prov.— Span.— Arab.) 
Lute (2), a composition like clay, loam. (F.— L.) 

Mace ( 0 , a kind of club. (F.-L.) 

Mace (2), a kind of spice. (F.— L.— Gk.) 

Mail (1), steel network forming body-armour. (F.— L.) 

Mail (2), a bag for carrying letters. (F.— OHG.) 

Mail (3), Black, a forced tribute. (Scand.) 

Main (i), sb., strength, might. (E.) Allied io Main (a). 

Main (2), adj., strong, great. (Scand.) 

Mall (i), a wooden hammer or beetle. (F. — L.) Hence Mall (a). 
Mall (2), the name of a public walk. (F. — Ital.— OHG. and L.) 
Mangle (i), to render maimed, tear, mutilate. (F. — G.) 

Mangle (a), a roller for smoothing linen. (Du.— Late L.— Gk.) 
March (i), a border, frontier. (F. — OlIG.) 

March fa), to walk with regular steps. (F.— L. ? or G.?) 

March (3), the name of the third month. (F. — L.) 

Mark fi), a stroke, outline, trace, line, sign. (K.) 

Mark (a), a march, limit, boundary. (E.) Cf. Mark (1). 

Mark (3), the name of a coin. (Scand.) From Mark (i). 

Maroon (i), brownish crimson. (F. — Ital.) 

Maroon (a), to put ashore on a desolate island. (F.— Span.— 
L.-Gk.) 

Marrow (1), soft matter within bones. (E.) 

Marrow (a), a companion, partner. (Scand.) 

Martlet ( 1 ), a kind of bird, a martin. (F.) 

Martlet (2), a swift ; in heraldry. (F.— I..) 

Mass f I )• lump of matter, quantity, si/c. (F.— L.— Gk.) 

Mass (a), the celebration of the Euch.<iri8t (L.) 

Mast ( t), a pole to sustain the sails of a ship. (E.) 

Mast (a), the fruit of beach and forest-trees. (E.) 

Match (i ), an equal, a contest, game, marriage. (E.) 

Match (a), a prepared rope for firing a cannon. (F.— L.— Gk.) 
Mate ( 1 ), a companion, comrade, equal. (Low G.) 

Mate (a), to check-mate, confound. (F.— Pers.— Arab.) 

Matricide ( 1), a slayer of his mother. (F.— I..) See below. 

Matricide (a), a killing of one's mother. (F.— L.) 

Matter (i), the material part of a thing, substance. (F.— L.) 

Matter (a), pus, a llnid in abscesses. (F. - L.) Same as Matter (i). 
May f i), I am able, I am free to act, J am allowed to. (E.) 

May (2), the fifth month. (F. — L.) 

Mead (1), a drink made from honey. (E.) 

Mead (a). Meadow, a grass-field, pasture-ground. (E.) 

Meal ( i), ground grain. (F„) 

Meal (a), a repast, share or time of food. (E.) 

Mean (i), to have in the mind, intend, signify. (E.) 

Mean (2), common, vile, base, sordid. (E.) 

Mean (3), coming l^tween, intermediate, moderate. (F.— L.) 

Meet (1), fitting, according to measure, suitable. (£.) 

Meet (2), to encounter, find, assemble. (E.) 

Mere (i), a lake, pool. (E.) 

Mere (2), pure, simple, absolute. (L.) 

Mere (3), a boundary. (E.) 

Mess (1), a dish of meat, portion of food. (F.— L.) 

Mess (2), a mixture, disordei. (F.— L.) Same as Mesi (x). 

Mew ( I ), to cry as a cat. (E.) 

Mew fa), a sea-fowl, gull. (E.) 

Mew (3), a cage for hawks, &c. (F.— L.) 

Might(i), power, strength. (E.) 

Might (2), was able. (E.) Allied to Might (i) 

Milt (I), the spleen. (E.) 

Milt (a), soft roe of fishes. (MDu.) 

Mine (1 ), belonging to me. (E.) 

Mine (a), to excavate, dig for metals. (F C.) 

Mint (i), a place where money is coined. (L.) 

Mint (a), the name of an aromatic plant. (L.— Gk.) 

Mis- (i), prefix. (K and Scand.) 

Mis- fa), prefix. (F.— L.) 

Miss (i), to fail to hit, omit, feel the want of. (£.) 

Miss (a), a young woman, a girl. (F.— L.) 

Misty (i), nebulous, foggy. (E.) 

Misty (a), used for Mystic. (F.— L.— Gk.) 

Mite (i), a very small insect. (E.) 

Mite (a), a very small portion. (F Du.) Allied to Mite (l). 

Mob (i), a disorderly crowd. (L.) 

Mob (a), a kind of cap. (Dutch.) 

Mole (i), a spot or mark on t^ body. (E.) 


Mole (a), a small animal that burrows. (E.) 

Mole (3), a breakwater. (F.— ltal.-L.) 

Mood (i), disposition of mind, temper. (E.) 

Mood (a), manner, grammatical form. (F.— L.) 

Moor (1), a heath, extensive waste ground. (£.) 

Moor fa), to fasten a ship by cable and anchor. (E.) 

Moor (3), a native of North Africa. (F.— 1 ^.) 

Mop (1), a implement for washing floors, &c. (F.— L.) 

Mop (a), a grimace ; to grimace. (E.) 

Mortar (1), Morter, a vessel in which substances arc pounded. (L.) 
Mortar (2), cement of lime, &c. (F. — L.) Allied to Mortar (1 ). 
Mother (i), a female parent. (E.) | 

Mother fa), the hysterical passion. (£.) > Allied. 

Mother (3), Ices, sediment. (E.) ) 

Mould (1), earth, soil, crumbling ground. (E.) 

Mould (a), a model, pattern, form, fashion. (F.— L.) 

Mould (3), rust, spot. (E.) &VeMolc(i). 

Mount (t), a hill, rising ground. (L.) 

Mount (a), to ascend. (F. — I..) From Mount (1). 

Mow (i), to cut down with a scythe. (E.) 

Mow (a), a heap, pile of hay or com. (E.) 

Mow (3), a grimace ; o&sofe/r. (F. — MDu.) 

Muff (1), a warm cover for the hands. (Walloon— F.— Late L.) 
Muff (a), a silly fellow, simpleton, (lu) 

Mullet (1), a kind of fish. (F. — L.) 

Mullet (a), a five-pointed star. (F.— L.) 

Mum (1), an interjection, imposing silence. (E.) 

Mum (2), a kind of beer. (Low G.) 

Muscle (i), the fleshy part of the body. (F.— 1 «) 

Muscle (a), Mussel, a shell-fish. (L .1 The same as Muscle (1). 
Muse (il, to meditate, be pensive. (F.— L.) 

Muse (2), one of nine fabled goddesses. (F.— L. — Gk.) 

Must (t), part of a verb implying * obligation.' (E.) 

Must (2), new wine. (L.) 

Mute (i), dumb. (L.) 

Mute (a), to dung; used of birds. (F. — MDu.) 

Mystery (i), anything kept concealed, a secret rite. (L.»Gk.) 
Mystery (a), Mistery, a traae, handicraft. (F.— L.) 

Nag (i), a small horse. (MDu.) 

Nag (a), to worry, tease. (Scand.) 

Nap (1), a short sleep. (E.) 

Nap (a), the roughish surface of cloth. (MDu.) 

Nave (1), the central portion or hub of a wheel. (E.) 

Nave (2), the middle or body of a church. (F. — L.) 

Neat (i), black cattle, an ox, cow. (E.) 

Neat (a), tidy, unadulterated. (F.— L.) 

Negus (i), a beverage of wine, water, su^r, &c. (E.) 

Negus (2), an Abyssinian title. (Abyssinian.) 

Net (1), an implement for catching fi.sh. See. (E.) 

Net (a), clear of all charges. (F.— L.) 

Nick (i ), a small notch, a cut. (£.) 

Nick (a), the devil. (F. — — Gk.) 

No (1), a word of refusal or denial. (£.) 

No (a), none. (E.) 

Not (i), a word expressing denial. (E.) 

Not (a), I know not, or he knows not. (E.) 

Not (3), to crop, to shear closely. (E.) 

O (1), Oh, an interjection. (E.) 

O (a), a circle. (E.) 

One (1), single, undivided, sole. (E.) Hence One (2) 

One (a), a person, spoken of indefinitely. (E.) 

Or (1), conjunction, offering an alternative. (E.) 

Or (a), ere. (E.) 

Or (3), gold. (F.-L.) 

Ought (1), past tense of Owe. (E.) 

Ought (a), another spelling of Aught, anything. (E.) 

Ounce (i), the twelfth part of a pound. (F.-L.) 

Ounce (a), Once, a kind of lynx. (F. — L. — Gk.) 

Own (1), possessed by any one, belonging to oneselfi 0 ^) 

Own (a), to possess. (E.) From Own (i ). 

Own (3), to grant, admit. (E.) From Own (a). 

Pad (i), a soft cushion, See. (E.) 

Pad (a), a thief on the high road. (Du.) 

Paddle (i), to finger; to dabble in water. (E.) 

Paddle (2), a little spade, esp. for cleaning a plough. (E.) 
Paddock ( x), a toad. (Scand.) 

Paddock (a), a small enclosure. (E.) 

(*)i » young male attendant. (F.-Low Lat.-Gk. T) 
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Page (a), one side of the leaf of a book. (F. — L.) 

Pue (i), a stake, enclosure, limit, district. (F. — L.) 

Pale (a), wan, dim. (F. — L.) 

1’all (i), a cloak, mantle, archbishop’s scarf, shroud. (L.) 

Pall (a), to become vapid, lose taste or spirit. (F.— L.) 

Pallet (i), a kind of mattress or couch. (F. — L.) 

Pallet (a), an instrument used by potters, &c. (F.— Ital.— L.) 
Pap (i), food for infants. (£.) 

Pap (a), a teat, breast. (E.) Allied lo Pap (i ). 

Parricide (i), the murderer of a father. (F.— L.) 

Parricide (a), the murder of a father. (F. - L.) See above. 
Partisan (i), an adherent ofa parly. (F.— Ital. — I..) 

Partisan (a), Pnrtizan, a kind of halberd. (F.— Ital.— I«?,i 
Pat ( I ), to strike lightly, tap. (E.) 

Pat (a), a small lump of butter. (E.) Allied to Pat (i'). 

b)i to the purpose. (E.) Allied to Pat (i). 

Patch (I ), a piece sewn on a garment, a plot of ground. (E. ?) 
I'atch (a), a paltry fellow. (E.) From l*atch (i). 

Pawn (i), a pledge, security for repayment of money. (F.) 
l*awn (a), one of the least valu.able pieces in chess. (F.—L.) 

Pay (i), to discharge a debt. (F. -L.^ 

Pay (a), to pitch the seam of a ship. (F. — L.) 

Pc.'ich (i), a delicious fruit. (F. — L. — Pers.) 

Peach (a), to inform against. (F. — L.) For Impeach. 

Peck (i), to strike with something pointed, snaj) ii]). \ E. ?) 

Peck (a), a dry measure, two gallons. (F.— Low G. 

Peel (i), to striji off the skin or bark. (F. — L.) 

Peel (a), to pillage. (F.—L.) 

Peel (3), a fire-shovel. (F.~L.) 

J’eel (4), a small castle. (F.—L.) 

Peep (i), lo cry like a chicken. (F. — J..) 

Peep (a), to look through a narrow aperture, look slily. (F.—L.) 
Peer (1), an equal, a nobleman. (F. — L.) 

Peer (aL t<i look narrowly, to pry. (E. 'h 
Peer (3), to aiqiear. (F. — L.) 

Pellilory (1 ), Paritory, a wild flower. (F. — L. ) 

Pellitory (a), Pelletcr, the plant nyrethirum. (.Span. — L.— Gk.) 
Pelt (1 ), to throw or cast, to strike by throwing. (L.) 

Pelt (a), a skin, csp. ofa sheep. (F. — 1..) 

Pen fi), to shut up, enclose. (L.) 

Pen (a), an instrument used for writing. (F. — L.) 

Perch (i), a rod for a bird to sit on ; a measure. (F.— L.> 

I’erch ( a ), a fish. (F. - L. - (Jk. ) 

Periwinkle (1), a genus of evergreen plants. (L.) 

Periwinkle (a), a small univalve mollusc. (E. ; with Gk. prefix,) 
I’ct (1), a tame and fondled animal or child. (F. 7) 

Pet (a), a sudden fit of peevishness. (F. ?) From Pet (i). 

Pic (1), a magpie; mixed printer’s type. (F.—L.) Hence Pic (2) 
J’ie (2), a book which regulated divine service. (F.— L.) 

Pic (3), a pasty. (F.-L.?) 

Pile (1 ), a tumour ; in the pi. Piles. (].. ; 

Pile (2), a roundish mass, heap. (F.—L.) 

Pile (3), a large stake to su]jport foundations. (L.) 

Pile (4), a hair, fibre of wool. (L. ) 

Pill (1 ), a little ball of medicine. (L.) 

Pill (2), to rob, jdunder. (F.—L.) 

Pine (1), a cone-bearing, resinous tree. (L.'^ 

Pine (2), to suffer pain, be consumed with sorrow. ^L.> 

Pink (1 ), to pierce, stall, prick. (E.) 

Pink (2), half-shut, applied to the eyes. (Du.) 

Pink (3), the name of a flower and of a colour. (E.) See Pink (1) 
Pink (4), a kind of boat. (Du.) 

Pip (1 ), a disease of fowls. (Du. — L.) 

Pip (2), the seed of fruit. (F.— L.— Gk.) 

3*jP (.^)» cards. (F. ~ L. 7) 

Pitch (i), a black, sticky sulistnnce. (L.) 

Fitch (2), to throw, fall headlong, fix a camp, &c. (E.) 

Plane (1), a level surface. (F.-L.) Hence Plane (2). 

Plane (2), a tool ; also to render a surface level. (F. — L.) 

Plane (3), I’lane-trce, the name of a tree. (F. — L. — Gk.) 

Plantain (1), the name ofa plant. (F.—L.) 

Plantain (2), a tree resembling the ban.ana. (F. — .Span. — L.) 

Plash (1), a puddle, a shallow pool. (E.) 

Plash (a), another form of Pleach, to intertwine. (F. — L.) 

Plat (i). Plot, a patch of ground. (E.) 

Plat (a), to plait. _(F.— 1..) 

I’light (1), a condition, promise; as vb., to pledge. (E.) 

Plight (a), to fold; as sb., a fold, condition, state. (F.—L.) 

Plot (i), a conspiracy, stratagem. (F.—L.) 

Plot (a). Plat, a small piece of ground. (E.) 

Flump (1), full, round, fleshy. (E.) 


Flump (2), straight downwards. (F.—L.) 

Plump (3), to fall heavily down. (E.) 

Poach (i), to dress eggs. (F.— OLow G.) 

Poach (a), to intrude on another’s preserves of game. (F.— OLow 
G.) Allied to Poach ( i ). 

Point (1), a dot, a prick. (F.—L.) 

Point (a), a sharj* end. (F. - L) From Point (i). 

Poke (i), a bag, pouch. (Scand.) 

Poke (a), to thrust or push, esp. with something pointed. (E.) 

Pole (i), a stake, long thick rod. (L.) 

Pole (2), a pivot, end of the earth’s axis. (F.— L.— Gk.) 

Pool (i), a pond, small body of water. (E.) 

Pool (2), the receptacle for the stakes at cards. (F. — L.) 

Pore (i), a minute hole in the skin. (F.— L.— Gk.) 

Pore (2), to look steadily, gaze long. (£. 7) 

Port (i ), demeanour, carriage of the body. (F. - L.) 

Port (2), a harbour, haven. (L.) ) 

Port (3), a gjite, port-hole. (F.— L) > Allied to Port (i). 

Port (4), a dark pnrjde wine. (Port. - L.) ) 

Porter (i), a carrier. (F.—L.) 1 

Porter (2), a gate-keeper. (F.—L.) \ Allied. 

Porter (3), a dark kind of beer. (F. — L.) ) 

Pose (i ), a position, attitude. (F. — I.. — Gk.) 

Pose (2), to puzzle, perplex by questions. (F.—L. and Gk.) 

Pose (3), a cold in the head. (C.) 

Post (1), a stake set in the ground, a pillar. (L.) Allied to Post (2). 
Post (a), a military station, a stage on a road. See. (F.—L) 

Pounce (1), to seize with the claws, as a bird, to dart upon. 
(F.-L) 

Pounce (2), fine powder. (F. — L.) 

Pound (1 ), a weight, a sovereign. (L) 

Pound (2), an enclosure for strayed animals. (E.) 

Pound (3), to be.at, bruise in a mortar. (E.) 

I’ont (1), to look sulky or displeased. (E.) 

Pout (2), a kind of fish. (E.) Cf. Pout (i). 

Prank (i), to deck, adorn. (E.) 

Prank (2), a trick, mischievous action. (Ii.) From Prank (1). 
Pregnant (i), pressing, urgent, cogent. (F. — L.) 

Pregnant (a), fnntful, with child. (F.—L.) 

Present (i ), near at hand, in view, at this time. ( F.—L.) 

Present (2), lo give, offer, exhibit to view. (F.—L) From 
Present (i). 

Press (i), to crush strongly, squeeze, push. (F.-L.) 

Press (a), to hire men for service. (F. - L. ) 

I’rig (i), to steal. (E.) 

Prig (2), a jiert fellow. (E.) Allied to Prig (1). 

Prime (i), first, chief, excellent. (F. — L.) Hence Prime (a). 

Prime (2), to make a gun quite rc.idy. (F.— L.) 

Prior (1), former, coming before in time. (L.) Hence Prior (a). 
Prior (2), the head of a priory or convent. (F. — L.) 
l*rize (1), a thing captured or won. (F. — L.) 

J’rize (a), to value highly. (F.— L.) 

Prize (3), Prise, to open a box. (F. — L.) From Prize ( i). 

Prune (i), to trim trees, &c. (F.- L.) 

Prune (2), a plum. (F. — L.— Gk.) 

Puddle ( 1 ), a small pool of muddy water. (£.) 

Puddle (a), to close with clay, to work iron. (E.) From Puddle (1). 
Puke ( I ), to vomit. (E.?) 

Puke (2), the name of a colour ; obsolete. (MDu.) 

Pulse (i), a throb, vibration. (F.-L.) 

Pulse (a), grain or seed of beans, pease. See. (L.) 

Pump (i), a machine for raising water. (F. - Tent.) 

Pumo (2), a thin-solcd shoe. (F. — L.— Gk.) 

Punen (i), to pierce with a sharp instrument. (F.—L.) 

Punch (2), to oeat, bruise. (F.-L.) 

Punch (3), a beverage. (Hindi— Skt.) 

Punch (4), a hump-backed fellow in a puppet-show. (Ital. — L) 
Puncheon (1), a steel tool for stamping ; a punch. (F.—L.) 
Puncheon (2), a cask, a measure of 84 gallons. (F.—L.) 

Punt (j), a ferry-boat, a flat-bottomed boat. (L— C.) 

Punt (3), to play at basset. (F. — Span.— L.) 

Pujiil (1), a scholar, a ward. (F.-L) Allied to Pupil (a). 

Pupil (a), the centre! spot of the eye. (F.—L.) 

Puppy (1), a whelp. (F.—L.) 

Puppy (2), a dandy. (F. — L.) Allied to Puppy (i). 

Purl (i), to flow with a murmuring sound. (Scand.) 

Purl (2), spiced or medicated beer or ale. (F.—L. 71 
(3)4 to form an edging on lace. (F.—L) 

Purl (4), to upset. (E.) Allied to Purl (i). 

Purpose (0, to intend. (F.-I — Gk.: with F. prefix.) 

Purpose (2), intention. (F.—L) 
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Quack (Oi to make a noise like a duck. (E.^ 

Quack (a), to cry up pretended nostrums. (Uu.) From Quack (i). 
Quail (i), to cower, snrink, fail in spirit. (F. — I..) 

Quail (a), a migratory bird. (F.— l^w I.. -Low (J.) 

Quarrel (i), a dispute, brawl. (F.-L.) 

Quarrel (a), a square-headed cross-bow bolt. (F.—L.) 

Qiuirry (i\ a place where stones are dug for building. (F.—L.) 
Quarry (a), a heap of slaughtered game. (F.—L.) 

Quill (i), a feather of .i bird, a pen. (E.) 

Quill (2\ to pleat a ruff. (F. — L. ; or E.) 

Quire (i), a collection of so many sheets of paper, (h'. — 

Quire (a), a choir, a band of singers. (F. - L. — Gk.) 

Quiver (i), to tremble, shiver. (E.) 

Quiver (a), a case for arrows. (F. — OIIG.) 

Kacc ( I ), a trial of speed, swift course, swift current. (E.) 

Kace (a), a lineage, family, breed. (F.) 

Race (3), a root. (F. — L.) 

Rack (1), a grating above a manger, instrument of torture. (MDu.) 
Rack (a), to torture on the rack. (MDu.) From Rack (i). 

Rack (3), light vapoury clouds, the clouds generally. (Scand.) 

Rack (4), to pour off liquor from the lees. (Frov.) 

Rack (3), a short form of Arrack. (Arab.) 

Rack (6), &c. We find (6) prov. E. mrf-, a neck of mutton ; from 
AS. hraccOf neck, according to Somner. Also (7) rack, for reck, 
to care ; see Reck. Also (8) rack, a pace of a horse (Palsgrave) ; 
]Terhai)s a rocking pace; see Rock (2). Also (9) rack, a track, 
cart-rut ; cf. Icel. reka, to drive ; see Rack (3). 

Racket (i), Raquet, a bat with a blade of net-work. (F.— Span.— 
Arab.) 

Racket (2), a noise. (E.) 

Rail (i), a bar of timber, an iron bar for railways. (F'.-L.) 

Rail (2), to brawl, to use reviling language. (F.—L.) 

Rail (3), a genus of wading birds. (F.) 

Rail (4), a woman’s wrap or night-dress. (E.) 

Rake (i), an instrument for scraping things together. (E.) 

Rake (2), a wild, dissolute fellow. (K.) From Kake-hclI. 

Rake (3), the projection of the extremities of a ship beyond the keel ; 

the inclin.'ition of a mast from the ]ierpendicular. (Scand.) 

Rally (1), to gather together again, reassemble. (F.—L.) 

Rally (2), to banter. (F.-Teut.) 

Rank (i), a row or line iiS soldiers, class, grade. (F.— OHG.) 

Rank (2), adj., cotirse in growth, strong-scented. (E.) 

Rap (i), to strike smartly, knock. (E. or Scand.) 

Rap (2), to snatch, seize hastily. (Scand.) 

Rape (i), a seizing by force, violation. (L.) 

Rape (2), a ])lant nearly allied to the turniji. (L.) 

Ra])e (3), .a division of a county, in Sussex. (E.) 

Riash (1), h.'isty, headstrong. (E.) 

Rash (a), a slight eruption on the body. (F. — L.) 

Rash (3), to j)ull, or tear violently. (F. — L.) 

Rash (4), a kind of inferior silk. (F. — L.) 

Rate (1), a proportion, allowance, i)ricc, tax. (F.—L.) 

Rate (2), to scold, chide. (F.— J..) 

Raven (i), a well-known bird. (K) 

Raven (2), to plunder with violence, devour. (F.—L.) 

Ray (i), a beam of light or heat. (F.—L.) 

Ray (2), a class of fishes, such as the skate. (F. — L.) 

Fay (3), a dance. (MDu.) 

Reach ( 1), to attain, extend to, arrive at, gain. (E.) 

Reach (2), Retch, to try to vomit. (E.) 

Real (i), actual, true, genuine. (L.) 

Real (a), a small Spanish coin. (Span. — L.) 

Rear (1), to raise. (E.) 

Rear (2), the back part, last part, "sp. of an army. (F.—L.) 

Rear (3), insufficiently cooked. (K.) 

Reef ( J ), a ridge of rocks. (Du ' 

Reef (2), portion of a sail. (Du.^ 

Reel (1), a small spindle for winding yam. (E.) 

Reel (a), a Highland dance. (Scand. T) 

Reeve (1), to pass a rope through a ring. (Du.) 

Reeve (2), a steward, governor. (E.) 

Reeve (3), the female of the ruff. (E.) 

Refrain (1), to restrain, forliear. (F. — L.) 

Refrain (2), the burden of a stmg. (F.—L.) 

Relay (i), a fresh supply. (F.-L.) 

Relay (a), to lay again. (Hybrid ; L. and E.) 

Rennet (1), a substance for coagulating milk. (E.) 

Rennet (a), a kind of apple. (F. — L.) 

Rent (i), a tear. (E.) 

Rent (3), annual payment. (F.-L.) 


Repair (i), to restore, mend. (F.—L.) 

Repair (a), to resort, go to. (F. — L.) 

Rest (i), repose. (E.) 

Rest (3), to remain ; remainder. (F.—L.) 

Rid (i), to free, to deliver. (E.) 

Rid (2), to clear land. (Scand.) 

Riddle (i), an enigma. (E.) 

Riddle (2), a large sieve. (E.) 

Rifle (1), to plunder, rob. (F. — Teut.) 

Rifle (2), a kind of musket. (Low G.) 

Rig (1), to fit up a ship. (Scand.— Low G.) 

Rig (2), a frolic. (K.?) 

Rig (3). a riJge* (R-) 

Rime (i). Rhyme, verse. (F.— L. — Ck.) 

Rime (2), hoar-frost. (E.) 

Ring (i), a circle. (E.) 

Ring (a), to tinkle, resound. (E.) 

Ripple (0, to pluck the seeds from flax. (E.) 

Ripple (a), to show wrinkles. (E.) 

Ripple (3), to scratch slightly. (Scand.) Allied to Rip. 

Rob (1), to plunder, steal, siKiil. (F.— OHG.) 

Rob (2), a conserve of fruit. (F.— Span.— Arab.— Pers.) 

Rock (1), a mass of stone. (F.) 

Rock (2), to cause to totter, to totter. (!•).) 

Rock (3), a distaff. (Scand.) 

Rocket (1), a kind of fire-work. (It.'il. — (1.) 

Rocket (a), a plant. (F.— Ital.— L.) 

Roe (1), a female deer. (E.) 

Roe (2), spawn of fishes. (Scand.) 

Rook (1), a kind of crow. (£.) 

Rook (2), a castle, at chess. (F.— Pers.) 

Root (1), part of a plant. (Scand.) 

Root (2), Rout, to grub up. (E.) From Root (i). 

Rote (1), routine. (F.— I..) 

Rote (2), an old musical instrument. (F.— G.— C.) 

Rouse (1), to excite. (Scand.) 

Rouse (3), a drinking-bout. (Scand.) 

Row (1), a line, rank, series. (IC.) 

Row (a), to propel with oars. (E.) 

Row (3), an uproar. (Scand.) 

Ruck («), a fold, crease. (Scand.) 

Rock (2), a heap. (Scand.) 

Rue (i), to be sorry for. (E.) 

Rue (2), a bitter plant. (F.— L.— Gk.) 

Ruff (i), a kind of frill. (E.) 

Ruff (2), a bird. (E.?) 

Ruff (3), a fish. (E.) 

Ruff (4), a game at canls. (F.) 

Ruffle (1), to wrinkle, disorder a dress. (E.) 

Ruffle (2), to be turbulent, to bluster. (MDu.) 

Rum (1), a kind of spirit. (E.) 

Rum (3), strange, queer. (Hindi.) 

Rush (i), to move forward violently. (E.) 

Rush (2), a plant. (E.) 

Rut (i), a wheel-track. (F.—L.) 

Rut (2), to copulate, ns deer. (F.—L.) 

Sack (i), a bag. (L.—Gk.—Heb.— Egypt.) 

Sack (2), ])lunder; to plunder. (F. — L.—Gk.—Heb.— Egypt.) 
From Sack ( I ). 

Sack (3), an old Spanish wine. (F.— L.) 

Sage (i), discerning, wise. (F.—L.) 

I Sage (a), a ]ilant. (F.—L.) 

I Sallow (i), Sally, a willow. (E.) 
j Sallow (2), of a wan colour. (F„) 

Sap (i), juice of plants. (E.) 

Sap (3), to undermine. (F. — lAte L.) 

Sardine (i), a small fish. (F.— L— Gk.) 

Sardine (a), a precious stone. (L.— Gk.) 

Sash (i), a frame for glass. (F.—L.) 

Sash (3), a scarf, band. (Pers.) 

Saw (i), a cutting instrument. (E.) 

Saw (3), a saying, maxim. (E.) 

Say (1), to speak, tell. (E.) 

Say (3), a kind of serge. (F.— L.— Ck.) 
i Say (3). to essay. (F.-I-) 

Scald (1), to bum with hot liquid. (F.—L.) 

! Scald (2), scabby. (Scand.) 

Scald (3), a poet. (Scand.) 

Scale (1), a shell. (F.-OHG.) «... 

Smle (3), a bowl of a balance. (F. —Teut.) Allied to .Scale (r). 
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Scale (3), a ladder, gradation. (L.) 

Scape (i), a leafless stalk. (L.) 

Scape (2), short for Escape. (F.— L.) 

Scar (1), mark of a wound. (F. — L. — Gk.) 

Scar (2), Scaur, a rock. (Scand.) 

Scarf (0, a light piece of dress. (Du. — Low G.) 

Scarf (2), to join timbers together. (Scand.) 

Scarf (3), a cormorant. (Iccl.) 

School (1), a place for instruction. (F. — I.. — Gk.) 

School (2), a shoal of fish. (Du.) 

Sconce (i), a small fort. (F.— L.) 

Sconce (2), a caiidle>stick. (K.— L.) Allied to Sconce (i). 

Scour (1), to cleanse by hard rubbing. (L.) 

Scour (2), to run hastily over. (F.—L.) 

Scout (i), a spy. (F.—L.) 

Scout (2), to ridicule an idea. (Scand.) 

Scout (3), a projecting rock. (Scand.) 

Screw (1), a mechanical contrivance. (F.—L. ?) 

Screw (2), a vicious horse. (F..) 

Scrip (i), a small wallet. (E.) 

Scrij) (2), a piece of writing. (F.—L.) 

Scrub (1), brushwood. (Scand.) 

Scrub (2), to rub hard. (.Scand.) Froiii Send) (i). 

Scull (i), Skull, the cranium. (Scand.) 

Scull (2), a small, light oar. (Scand.) Allied to Scull (1). 

Scull (3), a shoal of fish. (Du.) 

Scuttle (1), a shallow vessel. (1..) 

Scuttle (2), an opening in a ship's hatchway. (F.— Span.— Tcut.) 
Scuttle (3), to hurry along. (Scand.) 

Seal (0, a stamp for impressing wax. (F.—L.) 

Seal (2), a sea-calf. (E.) 

Seam (1), a suture. (E.) 

Seam (2), a honseload. (Late L. — Gk.) 

See (i), to behold. (E.) 

See (2), the scat of a bishop. (F.— 1..) 

Sell (i), to deliver for money. (E.) 

Sell (2). a saddle. (F.-L.) 

Sere (i), withered. (E.) 

Sere (2), the catch of a gun-lock. (F.-L.) 

Set (1), to place, fix, plant. (E.) 

Set (2), a numlier of like things. (F.-L.) 

Settle (1), a long bench. (E.) 

Settle (2), to adjust a quarrel. (E.) 

Sew (i), to fasten together with thread. (E.) 

Sew (2), to follow. (F. - L.) 

.Sewer (1), a large drain. (F.— L.) 

Sewer (2), an officer who arranged dishes. (F.— 1..) 

Share (i), a portion. (E.) 

Share (2), a plough-share. (E.) Allied to Share (i). 

Shed (i), to part, scatter, spill. (E.) 

Shed (2), a slight shelter. (E.) 

Sheer (i), bright, clear, perpendicular. (E.) 

Sheer (2), to deviate from a course. (Du.) 

Shingle (1), a wooden tile. (1..) 

Shingle (2), coarse round gravel. (E.) 

.Shiver (i), to tremble, to shudder. (E.) 

Shiver (2), a splinter, small piece of wood. (E.) 

Shoal (i), a troop, crowd, multitude of fishes. (E.) 

Shoal (2), shallow ; a sand-bank. (E.) 

Shock (1), a violent concussion. (E.) 

Shock (2), a pile of sheaves. (E.) 

Shock (3), a shaggy-coated dog. (E.) 

Shore ( 1 ), the strand. (E.) 

Shore (2), Shoar, a prop. (E.) 

Shore (3), Sewer, a sewer. (F.— I..) 

Shrew (i), a scolding woman. (E.) The same as Shrew (a). 
Shrew (a), Shrewmuusc, a quadruiied. (E.) 

Shrub (i), a low dwarf tree. (E.) 

Shrub (2), a beverage. (Arab.) 

Size (i), a ration; magnitude. (F.—L.) 

Size (a), weak glue. (Ital.-L.) Allied to Size (i). 

Skate (i), a large flat fish. (Scand.) 

Skate (a), a contrivance for sliding on ice. (Du.— F.— Low C.) 
Skink (1), to serve out wine. (Scand.) 

Skink (a), a kind of lizard. (Gk.) 

Slab (x), a thin slip of timber, &c. (F.— Teut.) 

Slab (a), viscous, slimy. (Scand.) 

Slate (1), a stone easily split. (F.— Tent.) 

Slate (a), to set on a dog, to damage, abuse. (E.) 

Slay (I), to kill. (E.) 

Slay (a), Sley, a weaver s reed. (E.) From Slay (i ). 


Slop (1), a puddle. (E.) 

Slop (a), a loose garment. (Scand.) 

Slot (i), a broad, flat wooden bar. (Du.) 

Slot (a), the track of a deer. (AF.— Scand.) 

Slough (i), a muddy place, a mire. (E.) 

Slough (2), the cast-off skin of a snake. (Scand.) 

Smack (1), taste, savour. (E.) 

Smack (2), a sounding blow. (Scand.) 

Smack (3), a flshing-boat. (Du.) 

Smelt (i), to fuse ore. (Scand.) 

Smelt (2), a kind of fish. (E.) 

Snite (1), to wipe the nose. (E.) 

Suite (2), a snipe. (E.) Allied to Snipe. 

Snuff 0)> to sniff, draw in air. (Du.) 

Snuff (2), to snip a candle-wick. (E.) 

Soil (i), ground, mould, country. (F. — L.) 

Soil (2), to defile. (F.-L.) 

Soil (3), to feed cattle with green grass. (F.—L.) 

Sole (1 ), the under side of the foot. (L.) 

Sole (2), a flat fish. (F. - L.) Allied to Sole (i). 

Sole (3), alone, only. (F. — L.) 

Sorrel (i), a ])lant. (F. — MllG.) 

Sorrel (2),' of a reddish-brown colour. (F. — Teut.) 

Sound (1), whole, perfect. (E.) 

Sound (2), a strait of the sea. (E.) 
flound (3), a noise. (F.—L.) 

Sound (4), to try the depth of. (F. — .Scand.) From Sound (2), 
Souse (i), pickle. (F.—L.) 

Souse (2), Sowsc, to swoop down upon. (F. — L.) 

Sow (1), to scatter seed. (E.) 

Sow (2), a female pig. (E.) 

S|)ade (i), an instrument to dig with. (E.) 

Spade (2), a suit at cards. (Span. — L. — (Jk.) 

Spar (i), a beam, rafter. (K) 

Spar (a), a kind of mineral. (h«) 

Spar (3), to box with the hands ; to wrangle. (F.— Teut.) 

Spark (i), a small particle of fire. (E.) 

Spark (2), a gay young fellow. (Scand.) Allied to Spark (i). 

Spat (1), a blow, a slap. (E.) 

Spat (2), the young cf shellfish. (E.) 

Spell (i), an incantation. (E.) 

Spell (2), to tell the letters of a word. (F. — Teut.) From Spell (1). 
Sjiell (3), a turn of work. (E.) 

Spell (4), Spill, a splinter, slip. (E.) 

.Spike ( I ) , a sharp point, a large nail. (Scand.) 

Spike (2), an ear of corn. (L.1 
Spill (1), S|)ell, a splinter, slip. (E.) 

Spill (2), to destroy, shed. (Scand.) 

Spire (l), a tapering sprout, a steeple. (E.) 

Spire (2), a coil, wre.ath. (F. — 1.. — Gk.) 

Spit ( 1 ), a pointed piece of wood or iron. (E.) 

Spit (2), to eject from the mouth. (E.) 

Spittle (i), saliva. (E.) 

Spittle (2), a hospital. (F.—L.) 

.Spray (i), foam tossed by the wind. (Low G.) 

Spray {2), a s]irig of a tree. (E.) 

Spurt (i ), Sjiirt, to spout, jet out as water. (E.) 

Spurt (2\ a violent exertion. (Scand.) 

Squire ( 1 ), an esquire. (F.—L.) 

.Squire (2), a carpenter’s rule. (F. — L.) 

Stable (i), a stall for hoises. (F. — L.) 

.Stable (2), firm, steady. (F.—L.) Allied to Stable (1), 

Stale (i), too long kept, vapid. (F. — Teut.) 

Stale (2), a decoy, snare. (E.) 

Stale (3), Steal, a handle. (E.) 

.Stalk (1), a stem. (K) 

.Stalk (2), to stride along. (E.) Allied to Stalk (1). 

.Staple (i), a loop of iron. (E.) 

Staple (2), a chief commodity. (F.— Low G.) From Staple (i). 
Stare (i), to gaze fixedly. (E.) 

Stare (2), to shine. (E.) The same as Stare (i). 

Stay ( I ), to remain. (F. — MDu.) 

Stay (2), a large rope to support a mast. (£.) 

Steep (1), precipitous. (E.) 

Steep (2), to soak in a liquid. (Scand.) 

Steer (1), a young ox. (E.) 

Steer (a), to direct, guide, govern. (E.) 

Stem (il, a trunk of a tree. (£.) 

Stem (2), prow of a vessel. (E.) From Stem (i). 

Stem (3), to check, resist. (E.) 

Stern (i), severe, harsh. (£.) 
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Stern (2), the hinder part of a ship. (Scand.) 

Stew (i), to boil slowly. (F. — Tent.) 

Stew (2), a fishpond. (Da.) 

Stick (1), to stab, pierce; to adhere. (£.) 

Stick (2), a small staff. (E.) From Stick (1). 

Stile (1), a set of steps for passing a hedge. (K.) 

Stile (2), the correct spelling of Style (i). (L.) 

Still (1), motionless, silent. (E.) 

Still (2), to distil ; apparatus for distilling. (L.) 

Stoop (1), to bend the body, condescend. (1*1.) 

Stoop (2), a beaker, also Stoup. (Scand.) 

Story (1), a history, narrative. (F.— L. — flk.) 

Story (2), the height of one floor in a building. (F\— L.) 

Strain (i), to stretch tight. (F. — L.) 

Strain (2), race, stock, breed. (E.) 

Strand (1), the beach of a sea or lake. (£.) 

Strand (2), p-irt of a rope. (F. — OHG.) 

Stroke (1), a blow. (E.) 

Stroke (2), to rub gently. (E.) AlUed to Stroke (t). 

Strut (1), to walk about pompously. (Scand.) 

Strut (2), a support for a rafter. (Scand.) AlUed to Stmt (1). 

Stud (1), a collection of horses and mares. (M) 

Stud (2), a nail with a large head, rivet. (E.) 

Sty (i), an cnclo.sure for .swine. (E.) 

Sty (2), a small tumour on the eye-lid. (E.) Allied to Sty (i). 
Style (1), a mode of writing. (F.— I «) 

Style (2), the middle part of a flower’s pistil. (Gk.) 

Summer (1), a season of the year. (E.) 

Summer (a), a cross-beam. (F.—Late L. — Gk.) 

Sur- (i), prefix ; for L. suh. (L.) 

Sur- (2), prefix', for F. sur, I., super, (F. — L.) 

Swallow (i), a migratory bird. ( 1 C.) 

Swallow (2), to absorb, engulf. (E.) 

Swim (i), to move about in water. (E.) 

Swim (2), to be dizzy. (E.) 

Tache (1), a fastening. (F. — Teut.) 

Taclie (2), a spot, blemish. (F. — 'I'eut.) Allied to Tach.c {i'). 

Tail (1), a hairy appendage. (E.) 

Tail (2), a law-term, applied to an estate. (F. — L.) 

Tang (i), a strong taste. (Scand.) 

Tang (2), part of a knife tr fork. (Scand.) Alliea to Tang (i). 
Tang (3), to make a shrill sound. (E.) 

Tang (4), sea-weed. (Scand.) 

Tap (i), to knock gently. (F, — Teut.) 

Tap (2), a plug to take liquor from a cask. (E.) 

Taper (i), a small wax-candle. (E.) 

Taper (2), long and slender. (E.) From Taper (i). 

Tar (i), a resinous substance. (E.) 

Tar (2), a sailor ; short for Tarpauling. (E. and L.) 

Tare (i), a vetch-like plant (E.) 

Tare (2), an allowance for loss. (F. — Span. — Arab.) 

Tart (i), acrid, sour, sharp. (E.) 

Tart (2), a small pie. (F. — L.) 

Tartar (1), an acid salt; a concretion. (F.— Low L.— Arab.) 

Tartar (2), a native of Tartary. (Tatar.) 

Tartar (3), Tartams, hell. (I.. — Gk.) 

Tassel (i), a hanging ornament. (F. — L.) 

Tassel (2), the male of the goshawk. (F. — L.) 

'i'attoo (i), the beat of a drum. (Du.) 

Tattoo (2^, to mark the skin with figures. (Tahiti.) 

Taw (1), Tew, to curry skins. (F.) 

Taw (2), a game at marbles. (Gk.) 

Tear (i), to rend, lacerate. (E.) 

Tear (2), a drop of fluid from the (yes. (E.) 

Teem (i), to be fruitful. (E.) 

Teem f 2), to think fit. (OLow G.) 

Teem (3), to empty, pour out. (Scand.) 

Temple (i), a fane, divine edifice. (L.) 

Temple (2), the flat part above the cheek-bone. (F. — L.) 

Temiioral (1), pertaining to time. (F.— L.) 

Temporal (2), belonging to the temples. (F.— L.) 

Tend (i), to aim at, move towards. (F.~L.) 

Tend (2), to attend to. (F. — L.) Short for Attend. 

Tender (1), soft, delicate. (F.—L.) 

Tender (2), to proffer. (F.—L.) Allied to Tend (i ). 

Tender (3), an attendant vessel or carriage. (F. — L.) For Attender. 
Tense (i), a part of a verb. (F.—L.) 

Tense (a), tightly strained. (L.) 

Tent (1), a pavilion. (F.—L.) 

Tent (a), a roll of lint. (F.-L.) 


Tent (3), a kind of wine. (Span.— L.) 

Tent (4), care, heed. (F.—L.) Allied to Tend (a). 

Terrier (i), a kind of dog. (F. — L.) Allied to Terrier (a). 
Terrier (a), a register of landed property. (F.—L.) 

The (i), def. article. (E.) 

The (2), in what (or that) degree. (E.) From The (1), 

Thee (i), personal pronoun. (£.) 

Thee (2), to thrive, \>To&'pct obsolete. (E.) 

There (1), in that place. (E.) 

There- (2), as a prefix. (K) Allied to There (1). 

Thole (1), Thowl, an oar-pin. (E.) 

Thole (2), to endure ; provincial. (E.) 

Thrum (i), the end of a weaver’s thread. (E.) 

Thrum (2), to play noisy music. (Scand.) 

Thrush (1), a small suiging-bird. (E.) 

Thrush (2), a disease in the mouth. (Scand.) 

Tick (1), an insect infesting dogs. (E.) 

Tick (a), part of a bed. (I*— Cik.) 

Tick (3), to beat as a watch. (E.) 

Tick (4), to touch lightly. (E.) 

Tick (5), credit. (F.-G.) 

Tiff (r), to deck, to dress out. (F. — OI.OW G.) 

Tiff (2), a fit of ill humour. (Scand.) 

Till (1), to cultivate. (E.) 

Till (2), to the time when. (E.) Allied to Till (i). 

Till (3), a drawer for money. (E.) 

Tilt (i), the cover of a cart. (E.) 

Tilt (2), to ride in a tourney. (E.) 

Tine (1), the tooth of a fork or harrow. (E.) 

Tine (2), to light or kindle. (E.) 

Tine (3), to lose*. (Scand.) 

Tip ( I ), the extreme top. (E.) 

Tip (2), to tilt over. (E.) 

Tire (i), to exhaust, fatigue. (E.) 

Tire (2), a head-dress. (F.— Teut.) Same as Tire (3). 

Tire (3), a hoop for a wheel. (F.— Teut.) 

Tire (4), to tear a prey. (F. — I.Ate L.) 

Tire (5), a train, (F. — Late L.) 

Tit (1), a small horse or child, (Scand.) 

Tit (2), a teat. (E.) 

To- (i), prefix^ in twain. (E.) 

To- (2), prefix, to. (E.) 

'I’oast (i), roasted bread. (F.—L.) llettce Toast (2). 

Toast (2), a ])erson whose health is drunk. (F. — L.) 

Toil (i), labour, fatigue. (F. — L.) 

Toil (2), a net, a snare. (F. — L.) 

Toll (1), a tax. (L.-Gk.) 

Toll (2), to sound a bell. (E.) 

Toot (i), to jHJcp about. (E.) 

Toot (2), to blow a horn. (Scand.) 

Top (i), a summit. (E.) 

Top (2), a child's toy. (F. — G.) 

Tow (i), to pull a vessel along. (E.) 

Tow (2), the coarse part of flax. (Iv) 

Trace (1), a mark left, footprint. (F. — U) Allied to Trace (2). 
Trace (z), a strap to draw a carriage. (F. — L.) 

Tract (1), a region. (L.) 

Tract (a), a short treatise. (L.) Allied to Tract (i). 

Trap (1), a kind of snare. (£.) 

Trap (2), to adorn, decorate. (F.-Tcut.) 

Trap (3), a kind of igneous rock. (Swed.) Allied to Trap (1). 
Trepan (i), a small cylindrical saw. (F. — L. — Gk.) 

Trepan (a), Trapan, to ensnare. (F. — Tent.) 

Trice (i), a short space of time. (Low G.) From Trice (2). 
Trice (2), Trise, to haul up, hoist. (Low G.) 

Trick (1), a stratagem. (F.—L.) ) 

Trick (2), to dress out. (F.—L.) S Allied. 

Trick (3), to emblazon arms. (Du). 1 
Trill (i), to shake, to quaver. (Ital.) 

Trill (a), to turn round. (Scand.) 

Trill (3), to trickle. (Scand.) 

Trinket (i), a small ornament. (F.—L. ?) 

Trinket (2), the highest sail of a ship. (F.— Ital. — L.) 

Truck (1), to barter. (F.-WFlem.-Du.) 

Truck (2), a small wheel. (L. - Gk.) 

Trump (i), a trumpet. (F.-G. -Slav.) 

Trump (2), one of the highest suit at cords. (F. — 1 -) 

Trunk (1), the stem of a tree, box for clothes. (F. — L) 

Trunk (a), the proboscis of an elephant ; error for Trump (1). 
Tuck (1), to fold or gather in a dress. (OLow G.) 

Tuck (a), a rapier. (F.-Ital.-G.) 
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Tuck (3), beat of a drum. (F.— Teut.) 

Tuft (l), a small knot, crest. (F. — Tent.) 

Tuft (a), Toft, a clump of trees. (I*'. — Tout.) 

Turtle (i), a turtle-<love. (L.) 

Turtle (2), a sea>tortoise. (I..) Con/ustd with Turtle (i). 

Twig (i), a smaU branch of a tree. (£.) 

Twig (a), to comprehend. (K.) 

Un- (1), negative prefix. (E.) 

Un* (2), verbal prefix. (L.) 

Un- (3), prefix in %m-lo. (E.) 

Union (i), concord, harmony. (F.— 1..) 

Union (2), a large pearl. (F. — 1..) AUitd to Union (i). 

Use (i), employment, custom. (F.— I..) 

Use (2), profit, benefit. (F. — L.) 

Utter (i), outer. (E.) 

Utter (2), to put forth. (E.) Allied tn Utter (i). 

Utterance (l), a putting forth. (K.) 

Utterance (2), extremity. (F.— 1..) 

Vail (1), Veil, a slight covering. (F.— L.) 

Vail (2), to lower. (F. — L.) 

Vail (3), a gift to a servant. (F. — L.) 

V.m (i), the front of an army. (F. — I..) 

Van (2), a fan for winnowing. (F. — L.) 

Van (3), a caravan. ( F. — 1.. — I Vi s.) 

Vault ( I )i an arched roof. (F. — L.) 

Vault (2), to leap or bound. (F. — Ital.— L.) Allied to Vault (i). 
Vent (i), an ojiening for air. (F. — L.) 

Vent (2), sale, utterance, outlet. (F.—L.) 

Vent (3), to snuff up air. (F. — 1..) 

Verge (i ), a wand of office. (F. — L.) 

Verge (2), to tend towards. (1..) 

Vice (1), a blemish, fault. (F. — L.) 

Vice (2), an instrument for holding fast. (F.—L.) 

Wake (1), to cease from sleep. (E.) 

Wake (2), the track of a slii]). (Scaiid.) 

Wale (1), Weal, the mark of a blow. (E.) 

Wale (2), choice; to choose. (Scand.) 

Ware (1), merchandise. (E.) 

Ware (2), aware. (E.) 

Ware (3), sea-weed ; provincial. (E.) 

Wave (J ), to fluctuate, unduhate. (E.) 

Wave (2), a form 0/ Waive. (F.— Scand.) 

Wax (0, to grow, increase. (E.) 

Wax (2), a substance in a honeycomb. (E.) 

Wear ^i), to carry on the body, to consume by use. (£.) 

W'ear (2). A form qf Weir. 


Wear (3). A form of Veer. 

Weed (i), a useless plant. (£.) 

Weed (2), a garment. (E.) 

Weld (1), to beat (metal) together. (Scand.) 

Weld (2), a plant; dyer’s weed. (E.) 

Well (1), in a good state. (E.) 

Well (2), a spnng of water. (E.) 

Wharf (1), a place for lading and unlading vessels. (E.) 

Wharf (2), the bank of a river; in Shakesireare. (E.) The same oi 
Wharf (I ). 

Wheal (i), a swelling, a pimple. (E.) 

Wheal (2), a mine. (C.) 

Whelk (i), a mollusc with a spiral shell. (K.) 

Whelk (2I, a small pimple. (E.) 

Whittle (1), to pare with a knife. (E.) 

Whittle (2), to sharpen. (E.) The same as Whittle (1). 

Whittle (3), a blanket. (E.) 

Wick ( 1 ), the cotton of a lamp. (E.) 

W’ick (2), a town. (L.) 

Wick (3), a bay. (Scand.) 

Wight (1), a creature, person. (E.) 

Wight (2), nimble. (ScMiid.) 

W'ill (i), to desire, to be willing. (E.) 

Will (2), desire, wish. (E.) From W ill (i). 

W'imble (i), a kind of anger. (E.) 

Wimble (2), quick, active. (Scand.) 

W’ind (i), air in motion, breath. (E.) 

W^ind (2), to turn round, coil. (E.) 

Windlass (1), a machine for raising weights. (Scand.) 

Windlass (2), a circuitous way. (F. — Teut.) 

W'ise (1), having knowledge. (E.) 

Wise (2), way, manner. (E.) From Wise (1). 

W’it (1), to know. (E.) 

Wit (2), insight, knowledge. (F..) From Wit (1). 

Wit (3), a witty fellow. (E.) From Wit (l). 

W'ood (i), a collection of trees. (E.) 

W^ood (2), mnd. (E.) 

Wort (i), a plant, cabbage. (E.) 

W'ort (2), an infusion of malt. (E.) From Wort (i). 

W'orth (1), value. (E.) 

W’orth (2), to be, become. (E.) 

Wrinkle (1), a slight ridge on a surface. (E.) 

Wrinkle (2), a hint (E.) Allied to Wrinkle (1). 

Yard (1), an enclosed space. (E.) 

Yard (2), a rod or stick. (E.) 

Yawl (1), a small boat. (I>u.) 

Yawl (2), to howl, yell. (E.) 

Yearn (i), to long for. (E.) 

Yearn (2), to grieve. (E.) The same as Yearn (i). 


IV. LIST OF DOUBLETS 


Doublets arc words which, though apjmrently differing in form, are nevertheless, from an etymological point of view, one and the same, 
or only differ in some unimportant suffix. Thus aggrieve is from L. aggrauiire; whilst aggravate^ though really from the pp. aggrauatus, 
is nevertheless used as a verb, precisely as aggrieve is used, though the senses of the words have been differentiated. In the following 
list, each pair of doublets is entered only o«ce, to save space, except in a few remarkable cases, such as cipher, zero. When a pair of 
doublets is mentioned a second time, it is enclosed within square brackets. 


abbreviate — abridge, 
abet — bet. 
acajou — cashew, 
adamant— diamond . 
adventure — ^venture, 
advocate— avouch, avow (1). 
aggrieve— aggravate, 
ait— eyot. 
alarm — alarum, 
allocate — allow (1). 
ameer— emir (omrah). 
amiable— amicable, 
an — one. 

ancient (2)— ensign. 


announce — annunciate, 
ant— emmet, 
anthem— antiphon, 
antic — antique, 
appal— pall (2). 
appeal, s6,— peal, 
appear— peer (3). 
appraise— appreciate, 
apprentice — prentice, 
aptitude— attitude, 
arc— arch (1). 
army — armada, 
arrack— rack (5), raki. 
asphodel— daffodil. 


assay— essay, 
assemble — assimilate, 
assess — assize, vb. 
assoil — absolve, 
attach — attack, 
attire — tire (a), tire (3). 

bale (i) — ball (2). 
balm'-balsam. 
band (1) — bond, 
banjo —mandoline, 
barb (1)— beard, 
base— basis, 
bashaw — pasha. 


baton — batten (2). 

bawd — bold. 

beadle — bedell. 

beaker-pitcher. 

beef — cow. 

beldam — belladonna. 

bench — bank (i), bank (2). 

benison — benediction. 

blame — blaspheme. 

boil (1) — bile (2). 

boss — botch (2). 

bough— bow (4). 

bound (2) — bourn (1). 

bower— byre. 
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bowl (i) — ^bull (j). 
box (a)— pyx, bush (a), 
brave — bravo, 
breve — brieC 
brother — friar, 
brown — bruin, 
buff (a), buffalo. 

cadence — chance. 

caitiff— captive. 

caldron, cauldron— chaldron. 

caliber — caliver. 

calumny— chal lenge. 

camera — cham tier. 

cancer — canker. 

cannon (i) — canon. 

caravan — van (3). 

card (i) — chart, carte. 

case (2) — chase (3), cash (i). 

cask— casque. 

castigate — chasten. 

catch — chase (1). 

cattle— chattels, capital (3). 

cavalier — chevalier. 

cavalry— chivalry. 

cess — assess. 

chaise — chair. 

chalk — calx. 

champaign — campaign. 

[ chance — cadence. ] 
channel — canal, kennel (2). 
chant— cant (1). 
chapiter — capital (3). 
charge — cark, cargo, 
chateau- castle, 
cheat— escheat, 
check, sb. — shah, 
chicory— succory, 
chief— cape (2). 
chieftain -captain, 
chirurgeon — surgeon, 
choir — chorus, quire (a), 
choler— cholera, 
chord — cord. 

chuck (i) -shock (1), shog. 
church— kirk, 
cipher — zero, 
cist — chest. 

cithern — guitar, gittern, kit (2). 

cive — chive. 

clause — close, s&. 

climate- clime. 

coffer — coffin. 

coin — coign, quoin. 

cole — kail. 

collect — cull, coil, vb. 

col 1 ocate— couch. 

comfit— confect. 

commend— command. 

commodore — commander. 

complacent — complaisant. 

complete, vb. — comply. 

compost — composite. 

comprehend — com prise. 

compute — count (a). 

conctuct, sfr.— conduit. 

confoundr— confuse. 

construe— construct. 

convey — convoy. 

cool — gelid. 

[cord — chord.] 
corn f I ) — grain, 
com Qa)— horn, 
coronation— carnation ^9). 
corral — ^kraal. 
corsair— hussar, 
costume — custom, 
cot — cote. 

[conch— collocate.] 
couple, vb .-copulate. 

[cow (1) — bcef.J 


coy ^1)— quiet, quit, quite. 

coy (a)— cage. 

crape — crisp. 

cream — chrism. 

crease (i)— crest. 

crevice — crevasse. 

crib— cratch. 

crimson — carm ine. 

crop— croup (2). 

crowd (2) — rote (2). 

crypt— grot. 

cud — quid. 

ciuj (i) — queue. 

[cull— collect, coil, vft.] 
curari — wourali. 
curricle — curriculum, 
curtle-axe — cutlass, 
cycle— wheel. 

dace — dart, dare (2). 

dainty — dignity. 

dame — dam (2), donna, duenna. 

dan — don (2), domino. 

dauphin — dolphin. 

deck — thatch. 

defence — fence. 

defend — fend. 

delay-- dilate. 

dell — dale. 

demesne — domain. 

dent — dint. 

deploy— display, splay, 
depot — deposit, sb. 
descry — descrilie. 
desiderate — desire, vb. 
despite — spite, 
deuce (i)— two. 
devilish — diabolic. 

[diamond — adamant.] 
die (2)— dado, 
direct, vb. — dress, 
dish— disc, desk, dais. 

[display — deploy, splay.] 
disport — sport, 
distain— stain, 
ditch — dike, 
ditto — dictum, 
diurnal— journal, 
doge — duke, 
doit — thwaite. 
dole — deal, sb. 
dominion — dungeon. 

doom dom {suffift). 

dragon — dr.*igoon. 
dropsy — hydropsy, 
due- debt, 
dune— down (j). 

eatable — edible. 

^•clat — slate (i). 

elf — oaf, ouphe. 

ilite — elect. 

emerald — smaragdus. 

emerods — hemorrhoids. 

[emmet— ant.] 

en.ploy — imply, implicate. 

endow — endue (1), indue (a). 

engine— gin (2). 

[ensign— ancient (a).] 
entire — integer, 
envious — invidious, 
escape — scape, 
eschew — shy, vb. 
escutcheon — scutcheon . 
especial— special, 
espy— spy. 
esquire— aquire (1). 

[essay- assay.] 
establish — stablish. 
estate — state, status, 
estimate— esteem. 


estop— stop, 
estreat — extract, 
etiquette — ticket, 
example — ensamplu, sample, 
exemplar — sampler, 
extraneous — strange. 

[eyot — ait.] 

fabric — forge, sb. 

fact — feat. 

faculty — facility. 

fan — van (2). 

fancy — fantasy, phantasy. 

fashion- faction. 

fat (a) — vat. 

fauteuil — faldstool. 

fealty — ^fidelity. 

feeble — foible. 

fell (2)— pell. 

[fence-^ufencc. ] 

[fend — defend.] 
fester, sb.— fistuha. 
feud (2)-ficf, fee. 
feverfew — febrifuge, 
fiddle — vioL 
fife — pip<^ peep (1). 
finch— spiiik. 
finite — fine (i). 
fitch — vetch, 
flag (4)— flake, flaw, 
flower — flour, 
flush (4) — flux, 
foam — spume, 
font (1) — fount, 
force (2) — farce, 
foremost — prime, 
foster (2) — forester, 
fragile— frail (1). 
fray (1)— affray. 

[friar — brother.] 
fro— from, 
frounce — flounce, 
fungus — sponge, 
furl — fardel. 

gabble— jabber, 
gad (i)— ged. 
gaffer — grand father, 
gage (0— wage, 
gambado — gamliol. 
game — gammon (a), 
gaol — ^jail. 
garth — ^yard (1). 
gear — garb (i). 

[jgelid — cool.] 
genteel — gentle, gentile, 
genus — kin. 
germ — germen. 

C'E-j'g* 

[gin (a) — engine.] 

gin (3)— juniper- 

gird (2)— gride. 

I girdle— girth. 

‘ glamour — gramarye. 
j [grain — com (i).] 
t granary — garner. 

I grece, grise — grade. 

! [grot— crypt.] 
guarantee, tb. — warranty, 
guard — ward, 
guardian — warden, 
guest — host (a), 
guile — wile, 
guise — wise (a). 

[jguitar— cithern, gittern,kit (2).] 

gullet — ^gully. 

gust (a)— gusto. 

guy — guide, sb. 

gypsy— Egyptian. 

hackbut — arquebus. 


hale (i)— whole, 
hampw (a) — ^hanaper. 
harangue — ring, rank (i), l ink, 
hash, 1/&.— hatch (3). 
hatchment — achievement, 
hautboy — oboe, 
heap— hope (a), 
heckle — hackle, hatchel. 

hemi semi>. 

I hemorrhoids — emerods.] 
hent— hint, 
history — story (1). 
hock (1) — though, 
hoop (2)— whoop. 

[hom— corn (2).] 
hosiiital — hostel, hotel, spital, 
spittle (3). 

[host (2)— guest.] 
hub — hob (i). 
human — humane. 

[hussar — corsair.] 
hyacinth— jacinth, 
hydra — otter, 
j hydropsy — dropsy.] 

nyper super-. 

hypo sub-, 

illuminL — limn. 

[imply — implicate, employ.] 
inapt — inept, 
inch (i)— ounce (i). 
indite — indict, 
influence— influenza, 
innocuous — innoxious. 

[integer — entire.] 

[invidious — envious.] 
invite— vie. 
invoke — invocate. 
iota — jot. 
isolate — insulate. 


[jabber— gabble.] 

[j.iciiith — hyacinth.] 
jaggery— sugar. 

[jail — gaol. I 
jealous— zealous. 

f jig— gjgO 

jinn — genic, 
joint — junta, junto, 
jointure — ^juncture. 

t jot — iota.] 
journal — d iurnal. ] 
jut— jet (1). 
julty— jetty. 

[kail — cole.] 

kennel (2) — channel, canal.] 
ketch — catch. 

[kin — genus.] 

‘kirk — church.] 

[kraal — corral.] 

label — lapel, lapjiet. 

lac (i)— lake (2). 

lace — lasso. 

lair — leaguer. 

lake (i) — loch, lough. 

lateen— Latin. 

launch, lanch — lance, verb, 

leal — loyal, legal. 

lection— lesson. 

lib-glib (3). 

lieu — locus. 

limb (2) — limlm. 

limbeck —alembic. 

[limn — illumine.] 
lineal — ^linear, 
liquor — liqueur, 
list (5)— lust, 
load — lode, 
lobby — lodge. 
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locuit— lobster, 
lone — alone, 
losel — lorel. 
lurch (i)— lurk. 

madam — madonna, 
major — mayor, 
male — masculine, 
malediction — malison . 
mandate — maund^. 

[mandoline — banjo.] 

mangle (a)— mangonel. 

manoeuvre— manure. 

march (i) — mark (a), marqne. 

margin — margent, marge. 

inarish — morass. 

maul — mall (i). 

mauve — mallow. 

maxim — maximum. 

maaer — mazzard. 

mean (3) — mesne, mizen. 

memory — memoir. 

mentor — monitor. 

metal — mettle. 

milt (aj—milk. 

minim — minimum. 

minster — monastery. 

mint (i) — money. 

mister — master. 

[mizen, mesne — mean (3).] 
mob (1) — mobile, movable, 
mode — mood (a), 
mohair — moire. 

moment — moment um,movemen t . 
monster — muster, 
morrow— mom. 
moslem — mussulman. 
mould (a) — module, 
munnion— mnllion. 
musket— mosquito. 

naive— native, 
naked — nude, 
name — noun, 
natron — nitre, 
naught, nought — not. 
nausea — ^noise. 
neat (a) — net (a), 
nias — eyas, 
noyau — newel. 

[oaf, ouphe — elf.] 
obedience — obeisance. 

[oboe — hautboy. ] 
octave — utas. 
of— off. 

[one — an.] 
onion — union (a), 
oration — orison, 
ordinance— ordnance, 
orpimenl — orjnne. 
osprey — ossifrage. 

[otter — ^hydra.] 
otto — attar, 
ouch — ^nouch. 

[ounce (i) — inch (i). ] 
outer — utter (i). 
overplus — surplus. 

paddle (a)— spatula. 

paddock (a)— park. 

pain, vb . — pine (2). 

paladin— palatine. 

pale (a) — ^pallid ; e/, fallow (2). 

palette — pallet (a). 

paper — ^papyrus. 

parade— parry. 

paradise — ^parvis. 

paralysis — palsy. 

parole— parable, parle, palaver. 

parson — ^person. 
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[pasha — bashaw. ] 
pass— pace, 
pastel— pastille, 
pasty— natty, 
pate — plate, 
patron — pattern. 

I pause — pose (1). 
pawn (i) — pane, vane, 
paynim — ^paganism. 

[peal — appeal, *&.] 

[peer (3)— appear.] 
peise — poise, 
pelisse — {ulch. 

[pell-fell (2).] 
pellitory (i) — paritory. 
penance — penitence, 
peregrine— pilgrim, 
peruke — periwig, wig. 
pewter — sjielter. 
phantasm — pliautom . 

[phantasy — fancy.] 
jiiazza — place, 
pick— peck (1), jntcli, verb, 
picket — piquet, 
piety— i»ity. 
pigment — pimento, 
pike— peak, pick, .%/»., pique, 
sb., spike. 

[pipe— fife, jiccp (1).] 
pippin— pip (2). 
pistil — pestle, 
pistol — pistole. 

[pitcher— beaker.] 

plaintiff — plaintive. 

jdait — pleat, plight (2). 

plan — plain, plane (i), llano. 

plateau — platter. 

plum — prune (2). 

jioignant — pungent. 

l»oint — punt (a). 

poison — potion. 

poke (1) — ])ouch. 

pole (i)— pale (i), jiawl. 

pomade, pommadc —pomatum. 

jwmp — pump (a). 

poor — pauper. 

pope — papa. 

porch — portico. 

posy — jioesy. 

potent — puissant. 

poult — pullet. 

pounce (1) — punch (i). 

jmunce (2) - pumice. 

jiound (a) — pond. 

pound (3) — jmii, vb. 

power — posse. 

praise — ^price. 

preach — predicate. 

premier — primero. 

[prentice — apprent ice.] 
iriest — ^jircsbyter. 
prime — foremost.] 
private — privy, 
prolie, ib. — ]jroof. 
proctor — jirocurator. 
prolong— purloin, 
prosecute — pursue, 
provide — purvey. 

I^rovident — prudent, 
jmneh (2)— punish, 
jiuny — puisne, 
purl (3'— profde. 
imrpose (i)- -propose. 
j)urview — jiroviso. 

[pyx— box (2), bush (2).] 

quartern — quadroon, 
queen— quean, 
queue— cue.] 
quid— cud.] 

[quiet, quit, quite— coy.] 


[quoin — coin, coign.] 

raceme — raisin. 

rack (3) — wrack, wreck. 

[rack (5) — arrack, raki.] 
radix — radish, race (3), root (1), 
wort (1). 
raid — road, 
rail (2) — rally (2). 
raise — rear (i). 
ramp — romp, 
ransom — redemption, 
rapine — ravine, raven (2). 
rase — raze, 
ratio — ration, reason, 
ray (1) — radius, 
rayah— ryot. 
rear*ward — ^rear-guard. 
re.ave — rob. 

reconnaissance — recognisance, 
regal — royal, real (2). 
relic — relique. 
renegade — runagate, 
renew — renovate, 
reprieve — reprove, 
residue — residuum . 
respect — respite, 
revenge — revindicate, 
reward — regard, 
rhomb, rhombus — rumb. 
ridge- rig (3). 

[ring, rank (i), rink — harangue.] 
[road — raid.] 
ro<l — rood, 
rondeau — roundel. 

[root (1)— radix, radish, race (3), 
wort (J).] 

rote (1)— route, rout, nit (i). 
[rote (2)- crowd (2).] 
round — rotund, 
rouse (2)— row (3). 
rover — robber. 

sack (1) — sac. 
sacristan — sex ton . 

{ sample — example, ensamplc.] 

[sampler — exemplar.] 

saw (2)— saga. 

saxifrage — sassafras. 

scabby -shabby. 

scale (1) — shale. 

scandal — slander. 

[scape — escape.] 
scar (2), scaur — share, 
scarf (i) — scrip (1), sera]), 
scatter — shatter. 

school (2) — .shoal (i), scull (3). 

scot(frcc) — shot. 

screech — shriek. 

screed — shred. 

screw (2) — shrew. 

scur — scour (2). 

[scutcheon— escutcheon.] 

scuttle (1) — skillet. 

sect, sept, set (2) — suite, suit. 

[semi hcmi».] 

setmet— signet, 
separate — sever, 
sequin — sicca, 
sergeani, serjeant — servant, 
settle (i) — sell (2), saddle. 

[shah — check, sfc.J 
shammy — chamois, 
shark- search, 
shawm, shalm — ^haulm. 
sheave— sbive. 
shed (2) — shade, 
shirt — skirt. 

[shock (i)— chuck (i), shog.] 
[shot— scot.] 

[shred — screed.] 

[shrew — screw (2).] 


shrub (2) — sherbet, syrup, 
shuffle — scuffle, 
sicker, siker — secure, sure, 
sine— sinus. 

sir, sire— senior, seignior, sefior, 
signor. ’ 

size (i), size (2) — assise (2). 
skewer — shiver (2). 
skiff — ship. 

skirmish — scrimmage, scara- 
mouch. 

slabber — slaver. 

[ slander — scandal.] 

[slate (i) — ^clat.] 
sleight — sloid. 
sleuth — slot (2). 
slobber— slubber, 
sloop — shallop. 

[ smaragdus— -emerald . ] 
snivel — snuffle, 
snub — snuff (2). 
soil (i) — sole (1), .sole (2). 
soprano— sovereign, 
sough — surf, 
soup — sup. 
souse — sauce, 
spade (i) — spade (2). 
spatula — paddle (2).] 
special — especial.] 
sj^ecies — spice, 
spell (4)--spill (j). 
spend — dispend. 

[spink — finch.] 
spirit — sprite, spright. 

[spite— despite.] 

[spittle (2), spital — hospital, 
hostel, hotel.] 
splay — display, deploy. J 
sponge — fungus.] 
spoor — spur. 

[sport — disiiort.] 

S]>ray (2) — sprig {perhaps as]).*!- 
ragus). 

sprit — sprout, sh. 
sprout, vb. — spout, 
spry — s]>ark (2). 

[spume — foam.] 

[spy^spy.] 

1 squall — stpieal. 

I squinnney — quinsy. 

[squire (i) — esquire.] 
sfjuire (2) — square. 

[stablish— establish.] 

[stain — distain.] 
stank — tank. 

[state— estate, status.] 
stave — staff, 
steer (1) — Taurus, 
still (2) — distil, 
stock — tuck (2). 

[story (1) — history.] 
stove — stew, s6. 
strait — strict. 

[strange — extraneous. ] 
strap— strop, 
stress — distress. 

[sub-, prefix — hypo-, prefix."] 
[succory — chicory.] 

[suit, suite — sect, sept, set (2).] 
[super-, prefix — hyper-, prefix.] 
superficies — surface, 
supersede — surcease, 
suppliant — ^supplicant. 

[snrgeon — chirurgeon.] 
sweep— swoop. 

[syrup— shrub (a), sherbet.] 

tabor — tambour, 
tache (i) — tack, 
taint — attaint, 
tamper — ^temper. 
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[tank— itank.] 
taipauling— tar (a), 
task — tax. 

taunt— tempt, tent (a), 
tawny — tenny. 
tease — tose. 
tee— taw (a), 
teind — tithe, tenth, 
tend (i)— tender (a), 
tense (a) — toisct 
tercel — tassel (a), 
[thatch— deck.] 
thread — thrid. 
thrill, thirl — drill. 

[ticket — etiquette.] 
tine (i) — tooth, 
tippet — ^tape. 

[tire (a), tire (3)— attire.] 
tit (a)— teat. 

[lithe— tenth, teind.] 

title — ^tittle. 

to — too. 

ton — tun. 

tone — tune. 

lour — turn. 

tow (1) — tug. 


town— down. 

valet — varlet. 

track— trick (1). 

[van (a)— fan.] 

tract (1) — ^trait. 

[vaue — pane, pawn (i).J 

tradition — treason. 

vantage — advantage. 

travail — travel. 

vast — waste. 

treble — triple. 

[vat — fat (a).] 

trifle — truffle. 

vaward — vanguard. 

tripod— trivet. 

ve.al — wether. 

triumph— trump (a). 

veldt — afield. 

troth— truth. 

veneer — furnish. 

tuck (1) — ^tug. 

venew, veney — ^venue. 

[tuck (a) — stock.] 

verb — word. 

tuck (3) — touch. 

vermeil — vermilion . 

tulip— turban. 

vertex — vortex. 

tweak — twitch. 

vervain — verbena. 

[two — deuce (i).] 

[vetch — fitch.] 
viaticum — voyage. 

umbel — ^umbrella. 

[vie — invite.] 

[union (2)— onion.] 

[viol — fiddle.] 

unity — unit. 

viper — wyvern, wivem. 

ure — opera. 

visor — vizard. 

(utas — octave.] 

vizier, visicr — alguazil. 

[utter (1) — outer.] 

vocal — vowel. 

vade — fade. 

[wage— gage (1).] 

vair — various. 

wain — wagon, waggon. 


wale (1)— weal. 

’ward — guard.] 
warden— guaitlian.] 
warranty — guarantee.] 

'waste— vast.] 
wattle — wallet, 
weet— wit (i). 

[wether — ^veal.] 
whirl — warble. 

[whole— hale (1).] 

[whoop — hoop (a).] 

[wig — peruke, periwig.] 
wight (i) — whit. 

[wile — guile.] 

[wise (a) — guise.] 
wold — weald. 

[word — verb.] 

[wort — root (1), radix, radish, 
race (,3).] 

[wrack — wreck, rack (3;.] 

yelp— yap. 

[zealous — ^jealous.] 

[zero — cipher.] 


V. LIST OF INDO 


The following is a brief list of the principal Tndogermanic roots 
that have English derivatives. Those of which examples are either 
scanty or doubtful are not noticed. Many of the roots here given 
are of some importance and c<in be abundantly illustrated. I have 
added, at the end of the brief account of each root, several miscel- 
laneous examples of derivatives; but these lists are by no means 
exhaustive, nor are they arranged in any jiarticular order lieyond 
the separation into groups of the words of Greek, I.atin, and 
Teutonic origin. 

Many of these roots (but given in forms which are no longer 
generally accepted) may be found in ' Fick, Vergleichendes Wiirtcr- 
buch der indogermanischen Sprachen,’ inCurtius, ' Greek Etymology, 
English edition, translated by Wilkins and England,’ and in * Vani^ek. 
Griechisch-I.ateini8ches Etymologisches Wurterbuch, Leipzig, 1877. 
More correct forms are fre^ently cited by Dnigmann and Uhlenbeck, 
and arc here adopted. The cnief modern improvements are the 
substitution of e or 0 for a in many instances, of ei for i and of eu for 
u likewise in many instances, and in the treatment of the gutturals. 

The account of each root is, in each case, very brief, and mentions 
only a few characteristic derivatives. Further information may be 
obtained in the above-mentioned authorities. The English examples 
are accounted for in the present work. Thus, under the word 
Agitate, a cross-reference is given to Agent ; and under Agent is 
cited the ^AG, to drive; with a reference to Brugmann, i. § 175. 

Instead of giving Grimm’s Law in the usual form, I omit the 
Old High German modifications, and use the word ' Teutonic ’ as 
inclusive of all other Germanic forms, thus reducing the number of 
varying bases, as due to * sound-shifting ’ of the consonants, from 
three to two. This being premised, I give a short and easy method 
for the conversion of * Indogermanic ’ roots into the corresponding 
* Teutonic * ones ; though it must be remembered that each language 
has ways of its own for representing certain original sounds. Some 
of th«i:e mtfCifications are noticed lielow. 

the student learn by heart the following scheme. 

Dentals ; viz. db| 4, t, th. 

Labials; viz. bh, b, p, f. 

Gutturals; viz. gh, g, k, h. 

This is all that need 1 ^ remembered; it only remains to explain 
what the scheme means. 

It is to be read in the following manner. When a dental sound 
occurs (especially at the heg^mHg of a word, for in other positions 
the rale is liable to exception), an Idg. dh becomes a Teut. d [for 
dh is followed in the scheme by d] ; an Idg. d becomes a Tent, t 
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[for a like reason]; and an Idg. t becomes n Teut. th (as In 
English). 

In jiracticc, inevitable modifications take place, some of the 
principal ones being these (I do not give them all). 

For dh, as alx>vc, Skt. has dh ; Gk. has Latin has/(or if the 
dh be not initial, d or h). 

For bh, as above, Skt. has bh\ Gk. has ^ ; and Latin has/ (or if 
the bh lie not initial, 6). 

For Sh, as above, Skt. has ghor h; Gk. has x i <tnd I.atin has/ or 
h (or if the gh be not initial, g, gu, u). 

Note the threefold value of the Latin /, which may stand, initially, 
for dh, bh, or gh. Also, that Latin uses c fur k, but the c is always 
hard, having the sound of k before all vowels. 

A few selected examples are here noted. 

DentalB. Lat. facere, to do, to put, is allied to Gk. ri-9rf~iu, 
1 place, and to JC. do. From •^dhe, to place, put ; Sanskrit has 
dl^, to put. Skt. dva, Gk. Svw, Lat. duo, are cognate with E. two. 
Gk. rpefr, Lat. tres, a:e cognate with E. three. 

Labials. From the to bear, we have the Skt. bhar, to 

bear ; Gk. Lat. ferre, to bear ; £. hear. Examples of the 

change from the classical p to £. h are very scarce; compare the 
Lat. labium with the £. lip, Gk. wove (stem voS-) ; Lat. pis (stem 
ped-) ; E. foot. 

Gutturals. From the to be yellow, we have the 

Gk. Knll; hat. /el, gall, heluus, light yellow; £. gall. The 

Gk. yivos, Lat. genus^ race, is allied to the £. kin; and the Gk. 
KopSta, Lat. eor, to the £. heart. It is now recognised, however, 
that there are really three scries of gutturals, sometimes named the 
palatal gutturals, the middle gutturals, and the labialised velar 
gutturals. Some further information on the more elementary points 
of comparative philology will be found in my Primer of Classical 
and English Philology. 

I denote the palatal gutturals by GH, G, K; the middle gutturals 
by G^)H, G(w), Q ; and the labialised velar gutturals by GwH, Gw, 
and Qw. They cannot always be distinguished, and I am not sure 
that I have always given them correctly. 

The list of Roots given below is arranged in .alphabetical order. 
They may be regarded as elementary bases (usually monosyllabic) 
whira underlie all the various forms that are given by^ way of 
example. Each of them may be regarded, to use Brugmann’s words, 
as *the nucleus (so to speak) of a whole system of word-forms ; 
and are of much service in grouping words together. But they do 
not afford any very sure indications of what the primitive Indo- 
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(•crmanic was like; *it mnsl not (says Brugmann; be supposed that 
the roots, which we in ordinary practice abstract from words, are 
at all to be relied upon as representing the word-forms of the root- 
period.' 

By way of further illustration, I give a fuller treatment of the first 
root on the list. 

The form AQ (AK) means that the Indogermanic root AO takes 
the form AK in Teutonic, by the * sound-shifting * oi g to k already 
noticed above. The sense of the root seems to have been ‘ to drive, 
urge, lead, conduct,' and the like. Tlie Skt. form (originally ag) 
has been palatalised to q/, which is the base of the veib ajami, 
‘1 drive;’ the third person singular is fl/n/i, ‘he drives;* and the 
form ajati is taken in Uhlenbeck’s Ktymologicnl Dictionary of 
Sanskrit to represent this verb. Tiie Creek infinitive is a-ftiv, and 
the Latin inlinitive is ngere. (It is further represented by the OKI 
Irish (tgaim, * 1 drive.’) The chief representative of this root in 
Teutonic occurs in the Icel. aka^ to drive (pt. t. ok); the corre- 
sponding AS. form ncan (jit t. Sc) took ujj a new sense, viz. ‘to give 
pain,’ as in mint eagan acad, ‘ my eyes give ])ain,’ or in modern 
J'Jnglish, ache. I give, as characteristic examples, the words agony 
and axiom, from Creek ; agent, agile, and axis, from Latin ; and 
acre, a::orn, and ache, from Anglo-Saxon, flow cacli of these words 
is connected with the root AO, is exjdained in the 1 )ictionary. 

But these are not the only ICnglish derivatives from tliis root. The 
lAtin agere had the ]i]). actus, whence the L. act, active, actor, actual, 
actuate, actuary, counteract, enact, exact, transact ; while from the 
liase ag’ we have also agitate, cogitate, ambiguous, coagulate, cogent, 
exigent, examine, prodigal. In connexion with the Ck. agony we 
may further cite antagonist. And it is very likely that another 
native Knglish derivative is axle ; for the addition of 5 to Uie base 
ag would give a base ags, which would necessarily become aks, 
accounting for the (Ik. a(oiv and the l.at. axis (see Axis); and 
this new base aks would become ahs in Teutonic, by the usual 
‘sound-shifting ’ from Idg. k to E. h. But the Teutonic hs becomes 
X in Anglo-Saxon, so that there is no difTiculty in connecting the 
AS. tax, an axle, with the I.atin axis ; see further under Axle. 

Similarly, many other roots have often more derivatives than it 
seemed to me at all necessary to indicate. 

AQ (AK), to drive, urge, conduct. Skt. aj, to drive ; (Ik. ay-eiv, 
L. ag-ere, to drive ; Icel. ak-a (pt. t. ok), to drive. Ex. agony, axiom, 
synagogue, hegemony ; agent, agile, axis ; acre, acorn, ache. 

AQH (A(i), to pull tight (?). Gk. ag-onai, I nm vexed, 
anguish; Goth, ag’is, fright, awe. Ex. ail, awe. Cf. ANGII. 

AIDH (AID), to kindle. Skt. indh, \o kindle; idh-as, fuel; 
Gk. to burn; aW-rip, upper air; I., aed’is, orig. a hearth, 

aestus, heat; AS. iid, a funeral pile, iist, a kiln. Ex. ether; edijy, 
estuary ; oast-house. 

AK (All), to be sharp, to pierce. Gk. dx-pos, pointed ; ok-ovt] , 
whetstone; dn-fiJi, edge; L. ac-us, needle, ac-uere, to sharpen, ae-ies, 
edge ; AS. erg, edge. Ex. acacia, acme, aconite, acrobat, acrostic ; 
acid, acumen, acute, acrid, ague, aglet, eager; ear (z), edge, awn, 
egg (2); and cf. paragon. 

All, to nourish, raise. L. al-ere, to nourish ; ad-ol-esrere, to grow 
up; al-tus, raised; Goth, al-an, to nourish; al-ds, an age. Ex. ali- 
ment, altitude, adfdescent, adult, exalt ; old. 

AN, to breathe. Skt. an, to breathe ; Gk. dv-c/tos, wind ; L. an- 
imus, spirit; Goth, us-annn, to breathe out, expire. Ex. anemone; 
animal, animosity, animadvert. 

ANGH (ANG), to choke, strangle. Gk. oyx-wv, to strangle; 
L. ang-ere, to choke, anx-ius, anxious; Teel, angr, grief. Ex. quinsy 
(for qidn-ane-y) ; angina, anguish, anxious ; anger. 

ANQ ( AN H, ANG), to bend. .Skt. aJich, to bend, curve ; Gk. dyu- 
vpa, an anchor ; Gk. ayx-d/v, a bend ; L. une-us, curved, ang-ulus, 
an angle; AS. ang-el, a hook. Ex. ancAor; angle (x) ; angle (2). 

A]^ to ]ilougli. Gk. dp-otiv, L. ar-dre, AS. er-ian, to plough. 
Ex. arable ; ear (3). 

AB, to fit. Skt. ar-as, spoke of a wheel ; Gk. dp-pitvos, fitted, 
dp-OpoVf joint ; dp-pos, joint, shoulder ; 1.. ar-mus, ar-tus, a limb ; 
4xr>ma, arms, ar-s, art ; Goth. ar-m.s, an arm. Ex. harmony; arms, 
art, article; arm (1). 

ABG, to shine. Skt. arj-unas, white (cf. raj-atam, silver) ; 
Gk. dpy- 6 s, white, dpy-vpm, silver, L. arg-entum, silver, arg~illn, 
white clay ; arg-uere, to make clear. Ex. argent, argillaceous, argu- 
ment. Also Argonaut. 

ABO, to protect, keep safe. Gk. dpx-tiv, to keep off; L. arc- 
ire, to keep on, arc-a, a box. Ex. arcana, ark. 

AU G(W) ( AUK) , to increase. Apparently allied to AWEG(w), 
WEG(w) ; see WBQ(w ). Skt. ug-ra^s) , very strong , Sj-as, strength 
(cf. vaj, to strengthen); 1 .. ang-ere, to increase; Goth, auk-an, to 
eke. Hence AUQ(w)-B, AT7Q-B, as in Gk. auf-dvcin, to increase. 


L. aux-Uium, hclj). Ex. augment, at^ust, auction, author, also 
auxiliary; eke (l), eke (a). _____ 

AW£B, to shine ; see EUB, WEB. 

BHA [ »bh&], to speak, declare. Gk. ^q-iu, 1 say, fpth-prj, report, 
tf>d-TK, a saying, clear voice ; h.fd-ri, to speak, ^-ma, fame, 

fu-bula, a narrative, fa-teor, 1 confess. Ex. antiphon, anthem, pro- 
phet, euphemism, euphony, phonetic; foie, fable, fairy, fame, affable, 
confess. See BHAN (t^low). 

BHAN (BAN), to speak, declare. Skt. bhan, to speak, de- 
clare ; AS. ban-nan, to proclaim. Ex. ban, banns. 

BHA [labhA], to shine, to be clear. Skt. bhn, to shine. Hence 
the extended forms BHAIi, BHAN, BHAW. 

BHAIi, to shine. Skt. bhTd-am, lii.stre, Idth. bnl-ti, to be 
white, Gk. tp^-tos, white. Breton hal, a white streak in an animal's 
face, AS. birl, a blaze. Ex. bald, bald-faced ; also hale-fire, beltane. 

BHAN, to show, display clearly. Gk. tpaivuv (for *(pdv-y(w), 
to show, epav-rd^tiv, to disjilay, apd-ais, appearance, ]>hase; Irish 
luin, white. fancy, hierophant, sycophant, phantom, phenomenon, 
phase. Also pant. 

BHAW, to glow. Gk. tpd-os (for *pap-as), tpws, light ; tpa- 
€$(iv, to shine, glow. Ex. phaeton, phosphorus. 

BHEID (BEIT), to cleave, bite. Skt. bhid, to cleave; L. 
findere (pt. t. /id-/), to cleave; AS. bit-an, to bite; Icel. heita, to 
make to bite, to bait. 'E.\. fissure; bite, hitter, bait, abet, bet. (Cf. 
bill (i), which Walde refers to an Idg. type *hhid-lom.) 

BHEIDH (BEID), to persuade, trust. Gk. vsiO-u, 1 i)ersuade; 
I.. fid-ere, to trust, fid-es, faith, foed-us, a treaty. Ex. affance, 
confide, defy, faith, fealty, fidelity, infidel, perfidious, federal, con- 
federate. I'erlia2)s hid (i). I'erhaps hide (disjrnted). 

BHELGH (BKLG), to bulge, swell out. Icel. holg-inn, 
swollen, from a lost strong verb; Irish bolg-aim, I swell, fco/g, 
a bag, budget, lielly, pair of bellows; (ioth. balg-s, a bag; AS. 
M^-an, to swell with anger. JCx, bulge, bilge, budget ; bag i^V), 
belly, bellows, billow, boiled. Cf. bulk (j). 

BHELB (BELL), to resound. Lith. bals-as, voice, sound; 
AS. hell -an, to make a loud noise. Cf. Skt. bhdsh (for *bhals), to 
speak (Uhlenbeck). Ex. bell, bellow, bull (1). 

BHENDH (BEND), to bind. Skt. bandh (for Hhendh), to 
bind; Bers. band, a bond; Gk. xuapa (for *niv$-apa), a cable ; L. 
of-fend-ix, a knot, band ; Goth, bind-an, to bind. Ex. bind, bend, 
bond, bundle, 

BHEB (UER), to bear, curry. Skt. hhr, to support, hhra-iar-, 
a brother, friend; Gk. ipip-w, l^ fer-o, 1 bear; for-s, chance (which 
brings things about) ; fiir, a thief (cf. Gk. qtwp). iLx, fertile, fortune, 
fortuitous, furtive ; bear (l), burden, bier, barrow, bairn, barm (2), 
birth, brother ; bore (3). 

BHEB (BEK), to cut, bore. Zend bar, to cut, borc;^ I’ers. 
hur-enda, sharp, cutting ; Gk. tpap-au (for *p^p-nw), I plough, tpap-ay^, 
a r.avinc, qtap-vy(, gullet ; L, fur-are, AS. bor-ian, to bore. l'.x. 
pharxnx; perforate; bore (l), bore (2). 

BHEBG, BHLEG (BERK, BLEK), to shine, burn. Ski. 
bhraj, to sUinc; Gk. ^Xey-ctv, to burn, L. fulg-ire, to shine, / m/-mi/-« 
(ffulg-men), llinnder-bnlt, flag-rare, to bum, flam-ma (fflag-ma), 
flame ; Goth, hairh-ts, bright. Ex. phlox ; refulgent, fulminate, flag- 
rant, ^ame ; bright. Also blink, blank. 

BHEBB (BEKS), to be stiff or bristling. Skt. bhrsh-t!-, a jioinl ; 
Icel. brod-dr {fbrnz-dr), a spike ; AS. byrs-t, a bristle, bears, bars, 
a perch (fish). Ex. brad, bristle, bass (a). 

BHEU (BEU), to dwell, become, be. Skt. bhU, to be; bhav- 
aaa(m), a dwelling, house; Gk. t-pv, be was; L./m- 7 , I was; AS. 
beo-n, to be; bo-ld, a house; Goth, bau-an, to dwell ; Lith. bu-ti, to 
be. Ex. physic, euphuism, imp ; future ; be, boor, booth, busk ( i ), bower, 
byre, by-law, burly, build. 

BHEUDH (BEUD), to awake, inform, bid, command. Skt. 
budh {*bhudh), to awake, understand, bodh-aya, to inform; Gk. 
freu^-o^cu, I search, ask ; AS. beod-au, to bid. Ex. bid (a), beadle, 
bode. 

BHEUQw, BHEUGw, (BEUIIw), to bow, bend, turn aliout. 
Skt. bhuj, to bend, stoop; Gk. ptvy-tiv, to flee; L. fug-ere, to flee; 
AS. bug-on, to bow, liend, bog-a, a Irow. "Ex. fugitive, fugue, refuge, 
subterfuge; how (1), bow (2), how (3), bight, bout, buxom. Sec 
Brugmann, i. § 6^8; who adds boil (2). 

BHLE ( = bhle ), Teut. BLE ( blc), to blow. L. fia-re, AS. 
blCi-wan, to blow. Ex. flahdent ; blow(\), blaze (2), Hast, bladder. 
BHLEG, to shine, burn ; see BHEBG. 

BHLO ( — bhlo), Teut. BLO ( = blo), to blow as a flower, to 
flourish. L. fio-s, a flower, fla-rere, to flourish ; AS. blo-wan, to 
blow, hld-ma, bloom. Ex. floral, flourish; blow (2), bloom, blossom, 
blood, bleed, bless. 

BHOG, bhog (BAK, bOk), to bake or roast. Gk. <pwy-tiv, to 
roast, bake ; AS. bac-an (jit. t. hoc), to bake. Ex. bake. 
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BHBEQ> (BREK), to break (with a cracking noise). Infrang- 
tr0 (pt. t. frig-l)f to break ; frag-ilist fragile ; Goth, brik-ant AS. 
brec~an, to break. £x. franle.^ fragnunt^ break, brake (i), 

brake (a). Perhaps brook (a). 

BHKBQ, to crowd close, fence round, shut in. Gk. ^paaoeiv 
{*^paK’y*iv),,to shut in, make fast, tftpay-tta, a fence; h. /requ-ens, 
crammed ; /arc~lre, to stuff full. Ex. diaphragm ; frequent, farce, 
force (a). 

BBQRBU (BREU), to decoct. L. defru-tum, new wine boiled 
down; Thracian 0pv-Tov, beer; Olrish bniith, cooking; AS. brio- 
wan, to brew. £x. brew, broth, brose, bread. Allied to the above 
words are, further, Gk. q>vp-ftv, to mix up, mingle together, Skt. 
bhuranya, to be active, L. /?/r-w, to rage. Ex. /wry; also p«r/>/e. 
Also L. feru-ere, to boil, to be fervent, fertnentum, leaven; AS. 
beorma, yenst. lix, fervent, ferment ; barm(l). 

BHRBTTQ (BRKUK), to enjoy, use. L./rM-or (for *frng-uor\ 
pp. fruc-ttis, I enjoy, frag-es, fruit, fru-mentum (ffrag-mentum), 
com; AS. bruc-an, to use. Ex. fruit, frugal, furmity, fructify', 
brook (l). 

BUQ , to liellow, snort, puff; of imitative origin. .Skt. bukk, to 
sound ; L. buec-a, the puffed check. Ex. disembogue, debouch, em- 
bouchure. 

DAK (TAIT), to bite, tear, hold fast. .Skt. dap, to bite; Gk. 
bau-vtiv, to bite ; Goih. tah-jan, to rend ; AS. iang-e, a pair of tongs. 
Ex. tang ( I ), tang (3). tongs. 

DAifC ('I’AM), to tame. Skt. dam, to tame; Gk. Sa/s-a«tv, to 
tame ; L. dom-are, to tame ; Goth, ga-tam-jan, to tame. Ex. ada- 
mant, diamond; daunt; tame. 

DB ( de), to bind. Gk. ii-u, I bind, Sia-btj-fia, fdlet. Ex. diadem. 

DBlK (TEIH), to show, point out. Skt. dip, to show; Gk. 
SctVvv/ii, I show, Six- 17, justice ; L. iu-dic-are, to point out, dle-ere, 
to tell ; Goth. to teach, tell ; AS. teon (ftih-an), to accuse. 

Ex. syndic ; indicate, dedicate, diction, &c. ; dight, index, judge. Judi- 
cious, &c. ; verdict, vindicate; teen, token, teach. 

JXETW (TEIW), to shine. Skt. div, to shine; dev-a(s), God, 
div-ya(js), brilliant, divine ; Gk. Zevs (stem Ai'/^-), Zeus, St-os, heavenly, 
L. de-US, God, diu-us, divine, di-is, day ; AS. Ttg (gen. Tiwes), the 
god of war. Ex. Zeus ; Jupiter, deity, divine, dial, diary, meridian, 
jovial; Tttesday. 

DBK, to honour, think fit. Sk. dap, to honour, worship ; Gk. 
boK-st, it seems hi, bof-a, opinion; E. dec-et, it is ht, doc-ere, to 
teach, discere (fdi-dc-scere), to learn. Ex. paradox, dogtna, didactic; 
decent, decorum, docile, disciple. 

DBM (TIM), to build. Gk. ben-etv, to build, do/i-os, a building; 
L. dotn-us, a house; Goth, tim-rjan, to build. Ex. dome, major- 
domo, domestic, domicile (also despot) ; timber. Perhaps L. dom-inus, 
a master, with its derivatives, is from the same root. 

DBB (TER), to tear, rive. Skt. dr-niimi, I burst open, tear 
asunder ; Gk. bip-eiv, to flay, bip-fsa, skin ; Goth, ga-tairan, to break, 
destroy, AS. ter-an, to rend. lOx. epidermis, pachydermatous; tear (1), 
tire ( 1 ), tire ( 4 ) ; jierhaps tree, tar, larch. 

DBBBH (TERR), to knit together. Skt. drbh, to bind, darbh- 
matted grass ; AS. turf, turf. Ex. turf. 

DBU (TI£U), to work, prepare. Skt. du-ia(/), a messenger (?); 
Goth, tau-jan, to do; AS. taw-ian, to prepare, to scourge; to-l 
{*tbu-l), a tool. Ex. taw, tew, tow (2), tool. (Hence the hnal -t in 
herio-t.) 

DBITE (TEUH), to lead, conduct. L. duc-ere, to lead; 
Goth, iiuh-an, AS. /eo-«, to draw, pull. Ex. duke, ad-duce, &c., 
conduit, doge, douche, ducal, redoubt, educate; tow (1), tug, tuck (i), 
tuck (3), tie, totich, rocsifi, team. 

DHB ( sdhS), weak grade dJho (Teut. *dS, *dd), to put, place, 
set, do. Skt. dhii, to place, put; Gk. rl-Bq-fu, I place, set, 0 c-/ia, 
a thing proposed, 0f -ms, a placing, 0c-/ur, law, Ori-aavpos, treasure; 
L. fa-e-ere, to do, fa-c-ilh, easy to do ; AS. d^-d, a deed, do-m, 
judgement, de-man, to judge. Ex. anathema, hypothec, theme, thesis, 
epithet, treasure, tick { 2 ); fact, suffix -fy in magni-fy, &c. ; -ficent; 
do (i), deed, doom, deem. Also creed. See note to DO (above). 

DHBQwH (DKG), to burn. Skt. dah {for *dhagh), to bum; 

fau-illa, hot ashes ; Lith. deg-u, 1 bum ; Goth, dag-s, day. Ex. 
day. Cf. foment, from l,./r<u-ere. 

DHBI («dhei), to suck. Skt. dhe, to suck; Gk. the 

breast ; L. fe-lare, to suck, fe-mina, woman, f'l-lius, son, Olrish 
di-nim, I suck. Y.x.jetnale, feminine, filial. 

DHBIQH (DEIG', to smear, knead, mould, form. Skt. dik 
(.*dhigh), to smear; Gk. rerx-or, a wall (orig. of earth); 'L.fing-ere 
{p^.Jic-tus), to mould, form, feign, fig-ulus, a potter; Goth, deig-an, 
iHg-an, to knead, daig-s, a kneaded lump. Ex. paradiu; fiction, 
fictil e, fei gn , figure ; dough, dairy, lady. 

pHBR, to support, hold, keep. Skt. dhr, to bear, support, 
maintain, keep, hold, retain; Gk. ep6-yos, a support, seat; Oiip-a^, 


a br^t-plate (keeper) ; L./ri-tus, relying on, fir-nuu, secure. Ex. 
throne, thorax ; firm, farm. 

DHBBS (DERS), to dare. Skt. drsh, to dare; Gk. $aptr-€tv, to 
be bold, $paa-vs, bold ; Goth, dars, 1 dare, daurs-ta, I durst. Ex, 
thrasonical ; dare, durst. 

DHBU (DEU), to run. to flow. Skt. dhav, dkav, to run, to 
flow ; Gk. to run (fut. 6tv-aoiuu) ; AS. deaw, dew. Ex. dew. 

DHBU (DEU), to agitate, fan into flame. Skt. dhu, to agitate, 
fan into flame ; ifAu-ma(s), smoke ; Gk. to rush, rage, sacrifice, 
0V-OC, incense ; $v-itot, 6v-ftov, thyme ; L. fu-mus, smoke ; AS. dU-st, 
dust. Ex. tunny, thyme ; thurible, fume ; dust. 

DHBUB (DEUP), to be deep, to be hollow. Lith. dui-tts, 
deep, dtil>-ti, to be hollow ; Goth, diup-s, deep. Ex. deep, depth, dip. 
Variant DHBUP (DEUF). Russ, dup-lo, hollow, A.S. dff-an, to 
dive into, AS. dufe-doppa, a diving-bird. Ex. dove. 

DE^UBH (DEU B) , to fill with smoke or mist. Skt. dhup-a^s), 
vaimur; Gk. rv^-os (*fiS^-ot), smoke, gloom, stupefaction ; rvip-h6s, 
blinded, dark; Goth, daub-s, deaf, (perh aps) dwwife-s, dumb. Ex. 
typhoon, typhus; deaf, dumb7 Allied to DfUSiD, to agitate. 

DHRBN (DREN), to make a droning noise. Skt. dhran, to 
sound; Gk. 6prju-os, lamentation, $pSiv-^, a drone-bee; Goth. 
druH-jus, a sound; OSax. drau, a drone. Ex. threnody; drone (i), 
drone (a). 

DHWBL (DWEL), to be confused or troubled. Gk. 9o\-tp6t, 
troubled, thick, muddy (as water), 9oK-us, mud ; Goth, dwal-s, foolish ; 
Teel, dwel-ja, to hinder, delay, dwell ; AS. dol, foolish. Ex. dull, 
dwell, dwale. Perhaps allied to DHBU, to agitate. 

DHWBS (DWES), to breathe, inspire. Gk. Oia-qmroc, spoken 
by God, inspired, 0s-6s {f9fsa-6s), Gwl ; Lith. dwes-iii, I breathe, 
dwasi, breath, spirit, ghost, dus-eti, to breathe hard; Goth, dius, 
a wild animal (cf. animal from anima) ; AS. deor, a deer. Ex. 
theism, theology ; deer. 

DO ( a- do), to give. Skt. da, to give ; Gk. bi-bw-iu, I give, bo-ais, 
a gift, dose; Iv. do-num, a gift, db-s, dowry, da-re, to give. Ex. 
(Iu.w; donation, dower, dowry, date ( 1 ), dado, die (a), render, rent (a), 
traitor, treason. ^ Tlie verbs con-dere, ere-dere, and some others 
ending in -dere arc usually referred to the root 

DBB (-»dre), weak grade dor, to sleep. Skt. dra, to sleep. 
Gk. bap-Bartir, L. dor-mire, to sleep. Ex. dormitory, dormant, 
dormer-window. 

DRBM, to run. Skt. dram, to run ; Gk. l-Spa/t-oK, 1 ran, bpop-ot, 
a running. Ex. dromedary. 

BD (ET), to cat. Skt. ad, to cat; Gk. ib-*tv, L. ed-ere, AS. et-an, 
to rat. Ex. edible, eat, fret, ort. l*crhaps tooth, dental. 

BI, to go ; whence yd, to go, to pass. Skt. t, to go ; ya, to go ; 
Gk. ci-pa, I ^all go, L. i-re, to go ; AS. e-ode, 1 went. Ex. proem ; 
ambient, circuit, commence, count (l), exit, eyre, initial, issue, itinerant, 
obit, perish, preetor, preterite, sedition, sudden, &c. Also yede. 

BIj, to drive. Gk. Ik-ai/vciv, to drive; L. al-acer, brisk. Ex. 
elastic ; alacrity, allegro. 

BBB, ere (ro), to row. Skt. ari-tra{s), a rudder, Gk. ipe-r/toc, 
an oar; Lith. ir-ti, to row; L. re-mus, an oar; AS. ro-iwia, to row. 
Ex. trireme ; row (a), rudder. 

BB, to dwell, to be. Skt. as, to exist, be; Gk. la-ptl, el-pi, I am; 
1 » es-se, to be, s-um, I am ; ab-s-ens, being away ; AS. is, is, s-od, 
true (orig. being). Ex. palasontology; absent, present, essence, 

entity ; am, art, is, are, sooth. 

QBN (KEN), to generate, produce. Skt. ^‘an, to beget; Gk. 
ffv-os, race, yt-yv-opuu, I am born, L. gi-gn-erc (pt. t. gen-ui), to 
l^get, gpen-ilor, father, gn-ascor, 1 am born, gen-us, kin; Goth. 
kun-i, kin. Ex. Genesis, endogen, cosmogony ; genus, genius, gentile, 
benign, cognate, indigenous, natal, native, nature ; kin, kind ( 1 ), kind (a), 
kindred, kith. 

QBN (KEN), to know ; also gnft, gn 5 (kna). Skt.7»a, to know ; 
Gk, yi-yrw-axttv, to know ; yvw-rus, known ; L. gno-sccre, no-scere, 
to know, i-gnb-rare, not to know,gMfl-rMs, knowing (whence anrrarr, 
to tell) ; Goth, kann, I know ; AS. ena-wan, to know. Ex. gnostic, 
gnomon; ignorant, narrate, noble; can (i), ken, know, cunning, keen, 
unco uth. 

QBB (KER), to grind, to crumble with age. jir-tia(s), 
decayed, pp. of gri, to wear out ; jar-as, decrepitude ; Gk. yep-aw, 
old man ; L. grd-num, corn ; AS. eor-u, com. Ex. grain ; corn, 
kernel. 

QERPH (KERF), to carve, write. Gk. ypacft-eiv, to incise, 
write; AS. ciorf-au, to carve. Ex. graphic, autograph, &c., diagram, 
8cc., grammar, programme; carve. 

QBUS (KEUS), to choose, taatci Skt. jush, to like, enjoy; 
Gk. yev-o/MU, 1 taste, yevir-Tor, to be tasted; L.gus-tare, to taste; 
Goth, kins-an, to choose, kus-tus, taste. Ex. gust (a), disgust; 
choose; choice. 

QXiBU (KLEU), to draw together, conglomerate. Skt. glau, 

3 c 
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a lamp (Macdonell ) ; L. glv^trty to draw together, glo-mus^ a clew, 
glthbus. a ball; AS. c/eo>iM, a clew. Kx.globef conglomerate; clew 
leluei 

QXiEUBH (KLEUB), to cleave, to split asunder. Gk. yKwft-uv, 
to hollow out; L. glub-ere, to prcl, glu-ma {*gli^-ma), a husk; 
AS. clio/-an, to cleave, split. Ex. glyptiCf hiero-glyphic; glume', 
cleave (i), cleft. 

a(w)m (KEL), to be cold. L. gel-u, frost; geUidus, cold; 
Goth. kal-dSf cold ; A.S. ciil, cool, ceal-d, cold. Ex. gelid, Jelly, 
congeal; cod, cold, keel ( 2 ). 

G(w)!EB, to assemble. Gk. a-ytipttv (*&-yip-y«iv), to assemble, 
d-yop-h, an assembly ; L. grex (stem gre-g), a flock. Ex. category, 
paregoric ; gregarious, egregious. 

GF(w)I!ft (KER), to cry out (perhaps imitative). Skt. gir, 
voice; Gk. ftp-avos, a crane, y^p-vs, speech; I.. gr-us, a crane, 
gar-rire, to talk; Gael, gair, a shout, sluagk-ghainn, a battle-cry, 
slogan; AS. cear-u, care, l.ament. Ex. geranium, garrulous ; pedigree; 


slogan i care, crane, jar {,i)tjorgon. 

G(w)IiEI (KLEI), to stick to. Gk. yKoi-us, sticky substance, 
gum; L. glu-ien, glue; AS. clw-g, clay, cl\~fan, to slick to. ]<lx. 
glue ; clay, cleave ( 2 ). 

GwEI (QEl), to live ; also in the form GwEIW (QEIW). Skt. 
jiv, to live, jii'-n(.v), living, life; Gk. life, also (n-a» (for 

I I live; L. uiu-ere, to live, ui-ta, life; 

Goth, ktvius, quick, living, active, AS. ewic, alive, quick. Ex. 
bidogy, xodogy ; vivid, vital, victuals ; quick. Also usquebaugh, azote. 


zodiac. 


GwEM (QEM), to come, to go, walk. Skt. gam, to go ; Gk. 
fiaivfiv {*0Avyeiv), to go, fia-ait, a going; L. uen-ire, to come; 
Goth, kwim-an, A.S. eum-an, to come. Ex. base ( 2 ), basis ; venture, 
advent, avenue, convene. See . ; come, 

GwER, to devour, swallow greedily. Skt. aja-gar-a{s), lit. 
goat-swallower ; Gk. Pop-d, food, /3op-ot, gluttonous ; I.. uor-are, 
to devour. Further allied to Skt. gal-a^s), throat; L. gu/a, gullet, 
throat, gl-viire, to gulp down. It seems to be reduplicated in Skt. 
gar-gar-a^s), a whirlpool (which may be partly imitative) ; Gk. 
yap~yap-i(ttv, to gurgle; L. gur-ges, a whirljiool. Fjt. voracious; 
also gullet, gully, glut, glutton ; also gargle, gurgle, gorge, gorget, 
gorgeous. 

GHA (GA), to gape, yawn. Gk. X^'Opa, abyss, xoui'co*' 

(for *xa-v-yeiv), to yawn ; x^^'ta goose ; I,, anser, a goose ; G. gans, 
A .S|^ a goose. Ex. chasm, chaos; goose, gannet, gander. Sec 


Base GHAID (GAIT), to sport, skip. I.. haed-us, a kid; 
Lith. iaid‘ziu, I play, sport ; AS. gat, a goat. £x. goat. 

GHEI (GEl), to yawn. L. hi-iire, to gape, yawn; AS. 
/o-gin-aa, str. vb., to gape open. lilx. hiatus ; yawn. Perhaps gill 
( 2 ). See GBA. 

Base GHEI-M- (GEI-M-), cold, winter. Skt. hi’m-a{s), 
cold, hi-m-a^m), frost, snow ; Gk. winter ; L. hi-em-s, 

winter, Ai bemus, wintry. Ex. hibernal, hibernate; prov. E. gimmer, 
a on^ear-old (winter-old) ewe (Icel, gymbr). 

GHEIB (GEIS), to be hostile (7). Skt. hid, to disregard, 
hed-a^s) (for *hezd-a(s), anger, wrath (of the gods) ; Lith. zeid-ziu, 
1 wound ; Goth. us-gais~jan, to terrify, Icel. geis-a, to rage ; AS. 
gas~t, a spirit, ghost ; g«s-tan, to terrify. Ex. ghost, aghast. 

GHEXi (GEL), to be green or yellow. Skt. har-it, green ; Gk. 
X^X-or, xo\-y, gall, x^^t venlure, x^a>-pos, greenish, yellowish; 
L. hel-uus, light yellow ; AS. geol-o, yellow, gd-d, gold. Cf. L. 
fel, gall. Ex. chlorine, choler ; yellow, ydk, gold, gall. 

GHEIi (GEL), to yell, cry out, cry as a bird. Gk. x«^"‘*^i 
a swallow ; AS. gell-an, to yell, sing ; stan-gella, a staniel ; gal-an, 
to sing. Ex. nightingale, staniel, yell. 

^ Base GHEM- (GEM-), from GIIZEM-, earth, the ground. 
Skt. ksham~u, earth, Gk. xap-ai, on the ground ; Russ, zem-lia, 
earth, land; L. hum-i, on the ground, hum-us, earth, hom-^, man 
(son of earth), Goth, gum-a, man. Ex. chameleon, chamomile; hom- 
age, humble, humane, exhume. Cf. bridegroom. 

GHENG(w)H (GENG), to go, stride along. Skt. jahgh-d, 
the leg; Lith. zeng-iu, I go, march; Icel. gang-a, to go. Ex. 


(£kEB (GER), to desire, to yearn. Skt. har-y, to desire ; Gk. 
XaipriK {*x^p-yety), to rejoice, xap’"* j»yi favour, grace ; L. 

hor-tari, to exhort ; AS. geor-n, desirous. Ex. eucharist, chervil ; 
hortatory, exhort ; yearn. 

GEQBB fGER), to seize, grasp, hold, gird. Skt. hr, to seize, 
Aa>wiMa(5), the hand ; Gk. x«<p (gen. Xfp-^)t hand ; x^^t 

a dance in a ring or enclosure, x<^p-^ari an enclosure, yard; L. 
hor-tus, yard, garaen ; A.S. gear-d, yard. Further allied to 
a cord, a string of guts, Lith. iar-nos, led. gar-nir, guts, AS. gear-n, 
yam. Ex. cMromaney, surgeon, chorus, choir ; horticulture, cohort, 


court; yard (i), garth, gird (i), girth. Perhaps also chord, cord; 
yarn, 

GHEB8 (GERS), to bristle. Skt. hrsk, to bristle ; L. horr-ere 
{*horsSre), to bristle ; cf. hirs-utus, bristling. Cf. Gk. XVP* L. ir, 
a hedgehog; Gk. scratch. ISx. horrid, hirsute; per- 

haps gorse. Cf. urchin, character. 

GHEU (GEU), to pour. Whence also GHEUD (GEUT), to 
pour. Gk. x*~*^y x*w-<r«), to pour, x^’P^^* juice; 

L. fa-iis, a water-vessel, re-fu-tare, to refute (pour back), fu-tilis, 
easily emptied, futile; also fund-ere (pt. t. fisd-i), to pour; AS. 
geot-an, to pour; led. gjb-sa, gu-sn, to gush. Ex. chyme, chyle (cf. 
alchemy); confute, refute, futile, refund, found {z),fuse (l), confuse, 
diffuse ; ingo t, gut ; gush, geysir. 

GHBEM (GRIM), to make an angry noise. Gk. XP^P-‘<C«|'» 
xpep~eri(etv, to neigh ; AS. grim, fierce. ICx. grim, grumble. 

G(W’)HAIS, to stick, adhere. L. haer-ire (pt. t. haes-i), to stick ; 
Lith. gaisz-ti, to delay, tarry. Ex. adhere, cohere, hesitate. 

G(w)HEE'l> ((iET), to seize, get. (Jk. (s aor. 

(•XaS-ov) ; L. prae-hend-ere, to grasp, seize, hed~era, ivy, praeda (for 
*prae-hed-a), booty, prey; Goth, bi-git-an, to find, AS. giet-an, 
to get. Ex. prehensile, apprehend, prey, predatory; get, beget, 
forget. 

G(w)HES (meaning unknown). L. hos-tis, orig. a stranger, 
a guest; also a stranger, an enemy; Goth. AS.gtrs-t, gies-t, 

a guest, l^x. host ( 1 ), host ( 2 ), ostler, hotel, hospice; guest. 

0(w)HLEU (GLEU), to rejoice (?). (ik. sport; 

led. glau-mr, glee ; A.S. gleo, glee. Ex. glee. 

G(w)HBADH (GRAD), to step, walk, go. I., grad-i, to 
step, go; grad-us, a step; Goth, grids, grifs, a step. Ex. grade, 
gradient, gradual, graduate. 

GwHEE, to strike. .Skt. An», to strike, wound; Gk. Beiveiv 
(*$ev-yeiv), to strike, slay (ef. pt. t. vi-tpa-rai) ; L. of-fend-ere, to 
strike against; cf. OHCi. gund, led. gunnr, AS. gu6, war. Ex. 
defend, ^end, infest, fence, fend. Also gonfalon, gonfanon, gun. 

GwfiEB, to glow. Skt. ghr, to shine ; ghar-ma{s), heat, hot 
season; Gk. 0ep~^l6s, waxm, summer heat; h,for-mus, warm, 

for-nax, furnace. Ex. thermometer; furnace, fornicate. Perhaps 
warm. 

< 49 * For forms not found under K, see under Q. 

TC AM (I I AM), to cover over. Gk. uap-apa, a vaulted place 
(whence L. camera) ; nap-tvos, an oven ; Goth, ga-ham-bn, to cover 
with clothes; led. hnm-r, a covering. Ex. chamber, chimney; cf. 
chemise. 

KAE* (HAN), to sing. Gk. nav-ax^, a ringing sound ; L can- 
ere, to sing ; AS. han-a, a cock (singer). Ex. chant, canto, accent, 
incentive, &c. ; hen, 

KEI, to lie down, repose. Skt. fi, to recline, rest ; Gk. tctT-pai, 
T lie down. Hence also Skt. j e-va(s), kind, friendly ; I., ci-uis, fdlow- 
citizeii ; OHG. hi-wo, husband ; AS. hi-wan, household servants. 
ICx. ceme tery ; civil, city ; hind ( 2 ). 

KETi (HEL), to hide. OIrish cel-im, 1 hide ; L. cel-la, a hut ; 
AS. kel-an, to hide, hel-m, a covering; heiil-l, a hall, hell-e, hell. 
L. oc-cul-ere, to hide; CJk. naX-ta, a hut, naX-viiTfiy, to cover ; Goth. 
hul-jan, to hide; A.S. hoi, a hole ; L. cel-are, to hide. Ex. eucalyptus ; 
cell, conceal; helm, hall, hell, hole, hollow. Or QEIi, q.v. 

SZEEQ (HENH), to waver, to hang. Skt. fapk, to hesitate; 
L. etme-tari (for *conc-ilar»), to delay; Goth, hahan (fhanhan), 
to hang, AS. hang-ian, to hang. Ex. hang, hank, hanker, hinge. 

KEB (HER), to project, stand up (7). Skt. fir-as, head ; Pers. 
sar, head ; Gk. uap-a, head ; uip-as, a horn ; L. cer-ebrum, brain. 
Closely allied to Skt. ^r-nga{ni), a horn (Gk. uop-vpPos, highest 
]ioint), L. cor-HK, horn, cer-uus, stag; AS. Aor-», horn, Aeor-w/, nart. 
lix. ginger; sirdar; corymb; cerebral, comer, cornet, cervine, serval; 
hart, horn, hornet. 

Base KERD (HERT), heart. Gk. napS-la, uqp, heart ; I., cor 
(gen. eord-is), heart ; Lith. szird-is, Irish cridhe, W. craidd, Russ. 
serdtse, AS. heort-e, heart. Ex. cardiac ; cordial, accord, concord, dis- 
cord, record, courage, quarry ( 2 ) ; heart. 

EiEBS (HERS), to run. L. curr-ere (pp. curs-us), to run ; 
OIrish carr, a car; AS, hors, a horse; Icel. Amu, a horse. Ex. 
current, cttrricle, course, cursive, concur, &c. ; ear ; horse. 

KET7 (HEU), to swell out; also, to be hollow. Skt. fu-na(s), 
swollen, fu-nya(s), void, hollow ; Gk. xv-ap, a cavity, icv-eTv, to be 
pregnant, nv-pa, a wave (swelling) ; L. cau-us, hollow. Ex. cave, 
cavern, cage, gabion ; maroon ( 2 ). 

KEUDS (HEUD), to hide. Gk. uevS-eiv, to hide; W. cuddio, 
to hide; AS. hyd-an, to hide. Cf. L. eus-tos, a custodian, Goth. 
huz-d, aboard. Ex. custody; hide (i), hoard. Cf. house, husk. 

XIiEI (HLEI), to lean. Gk. uXl-yeiv, to incline, lean, ttKi-pa^, 
a ladder, kXi-pa, situation, climate (slope) ; L. in-cli-nare, to make 
to lean; AS. Ui-nian, to lean, hl»-ne, frail, lean, A/d-w, a hill, 
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declivity. £x. elimoxf elimatef elinieal; iiulintt dtelint^ aeeliviiy^ , 
de clivity ; I tan (i), lean (2), law (3), ladd^. 

JOuEU (HLEU), to hear, listen to. Skt. fru, to bear; Ok. 
K\v-eiv, L. elu-ere, to hear; AS. A/u-if, loud, k/y-s/, hearing. Ex. 
loud, listen. (The derivation of client from L. eluere is doubtful.) 

KLJBT 7 (D), to wash, cleanse. Gk. to cleanse, 

itkuo -T^p, a clyster, syringe ; cf. L. clu-ere, to cleanse. Ex. clyster. 

KwElD (HWEIT),to gleam, to be white; allied to KWEIT, 
with the same sense. Skt. fvindf to be white ; fw 7 , to be white ; 
fvet-a(s), white ; Ross, sviet-ite, to shine ; AS. hwit^ white, hwwt-e, 
wheat. Ex. wlute, wheat. 

KWEBP (HWERF), to turn round. Gk. uapn- 6 s, the wrist 
(that toms the hand) ; Goth, hwairb-an, to turn round. Ex. whirls 
wha rf, wa rble. 

KWES (HWES), to pant, sigh, wheeze. Skt. pvas, to pant, 
snort, hiss ; L. quer-or (pp. ques-tta), 1 complain ; A& hwesan (not 
hwwsan), to wheeze. Ex. querulous ; wheeze, (See Brugmann, i. $ 355.) 

TiATl (LAP), to lap with the tongue. L. lambere, to lap ; AS. 
lap-ian, to lap. (Koot*/«6; Brugmann, ii. § 63a.) Ex. lambetti, 
lap (1). 

IiAS, to desire. Skt. ld‘las-a(s), ardent, desirous, lash, to d^ire ; 
Gk. Xi-Kaioftai {*M-Xaa-yonai), I desire; L. las~c-iuus, lascivious; 
AS. lus-f, desire. Ex. lascivious ; lust, lusty, list (4). 

IjATT ( — l&u), to acquire ns spoil ; sec LEU. 

IiEI>(>~led), Teutonic let, to let go, leave free. L. las-sus (for 
*lad-tus), tired, Gk. XqS-eiv, to be tired (see Brugmann, i. $ 478) ; 
Goth, let-an, to let, let go; AS. la:l, slow, late. Ex. lassitude; 
let late, lass, 

LEQ. to collect ; hence, to put together, to rend. Gk. key-ety, 
to collect, read; L. leg-ere, to read, de-lec-tus, choice, lec-tus, 
chosen. Ex. logic, eclogue, syllogism, and the suffix -logy; legend, 
legion, elect, delight, &c. 

XEOH (LEG), to lie down. Gk. X«x-ov, a lied; L. lec-tus 
(*leg-tus), a bed ; Goth, lig-an, to lie down, lig-rs, a couch ; Icel. 
Idg-r, lying low, lag, a stratum, log, a law. Ex. litter (i); lie (i), 
(l)» fo" (t ^ lair, log {i); ledger, beleaguer. 

LEI; seeBEl. 

LEIOH (LEIG), to lick. Skt. lih, rih, to lick. Gk. Xf»x-v**', 
to lick; L. ling-ere, to lick; Goth, bi-laig-on, to lick; AS. licc-ian 
(from *b>A-H-), to lick. Ex. lichen (?) ; electuary (?) ; Ueh, 

HELP (LEIl^'), to smear, cleave, remain. Skt. lip, to smear, 
anoint ; Gk. A-kei^~(iv, to smear, kiv-os, fatness ; L. lip-pus, blear- 
eyed; Lith. lip-ti, to stick, cleave; Goth, bi-leib-an, to remain 
liehind, bi-laih-jan, to leave behind, laib-a, remnant ; Icel. Uf-a, to 
remain, to live; AS. lihb-an (for *///-yo«), to live. Ex. synaleepha; 
life, live, leave (l). 

LEIQw (LEIHw), to leave, lend. Skt. rich, to leave; Gk. 
keiir-ttv, to leave; L. linqu-ere, to leave, re-liqu-us, remaining; 
Goth, leihw-an, AS. lih-an, to lend. Ex. relinquish, relic, relict; 
lend, loan. 

LET S, to trace, follow a trace. L. llr-a (for *liz-a), a trace, 
furrow, ^-lir~dre, to leave the furrow, become mad ; Goth, lais 
(I have followed up the trace), I know, lais-ts, a trace, track, AS. 
laer-an, to teach, leor-nian, to learn, Idr, lore. Ex. delirious; last (2), 
last (3), lore, learn. 

IiENQwH (LENG), to leap over (hence, to go lightly). Skt. 
laitgh, to leap over, laghu{s), light; Gk. i-Aax-us, light, small; 
Lith. lengw-as, light ; L. leu-is, light ; Russ. Ugi-ii, light ; legk-oe, 
lung; AS, lung-en, lung, lung-re, quickly. Ex. levity, alleviate; 
light (2), lights, lungs. 

HEP, to peel. Gk. kiv-eiv, to peel, Xeir-i's, a scale, kiv-pa, 
leprosy; L. lib-er, bast of a tree (Brugmann, i. § 499), a book. 
Ex. lepidoptera, leper ; library. 

LETT, to cut off, separate, loosen. Skt. lu, to cut off; Gk. 
kv-eiv, to loosen; L. sn-lu-ere, pp. so-lu-tus, to loosen, solve; Goth, 
laus, Icel. lauss, AS. leas, loose, free from ; AS. los-ian, to become 
loose. Ex. solve, solution, dissolve, r,' v,ive ; loose, lose, leasing (false- 
hood), and suffix -less. 

leu, to gain, aviquire (as spoil). Prellwitz gives the form of 
the root as law. Gk. Xcia, booty, Ion. kyiq (for *k&fi&) ; dno-kav- 
eiv, te enjm; L. la-erum, profit, lucre; Goth, lau-n, OHG. lo-n, 
pay, rewanl. Ex. lucre ; guerdon. 

LEUBH (LEUB), to desire, love. .Skt. lubh, to covet, desire; 
L lub-et, lib-et, it pleuses, lub-ido, lib-ido, lust ; Goth, liub-s, dear, 
ga-laub-jan, to believe; AS. leof, dear, lu/-u, love. Ex. libidinous; 
lief, love, leave {2), furlough, believe, leman. 

LEUQ (LEUH), to shine. Skt. ruch, to shine; Gk. kevn-as, 
white; L. Idc-ere, to shine, lux (gen. luc-is), light; lu-nun (for 
leue-tMn), light, /fl-aa (for *loue-sna), moon ; Goth, liuh-ath, light, 
AS. leoh-t, light. Ex, lucid, luminous, lunar, lustre (1), illustrate, 
illustrious; light (1), lea. Also lueubratiwi. 


LOW (LAW), to wash. Gk. Kov-eiv, to wash ; L. ab 4 u-ere, to 
wash off, lau-are, to wash, lu-strum, a lustration ; Icel. lau-g, a bath ; 
AS. leah, lye, lea-bor, lather. Ex. ablution, alluvial, deluge, dilute, 
laundress, lave, lotion, lustre (2), lustration, lute (2) ; lye, lapser . 

MAGH ( = magh), Teut. (MAG), to lie strong ; also in the form 
MAG (MAK). 1 . Ski. mah-ant-, great, large ; Gk. means, 

exiredient, ® machine; Goth, mag, 1 may, mah-ts, niight, 

AS. meeg-en, might, main. 2 . Skt. majman, strength ; Gk. i*tyfst, 
L. mag-nus, great ; AS. mic-el, great. Ex. Magi, magic ; machine ; 
maxim. May, major, mayor, main (2), master ; mny (1), maid, main (1), 
might, mickle, much. 

ME (»m 5 ), to measure; also MED (MET). Skt. ma, to 
measure, Gk. pq-ris, counsel ; L. me-tior, 1 measure. Also L. med-itari, 
to consider about, mod-us, a measure ; AS. met-an, to mete. Ex. metre; 
meditate, mode, moderate, modern, modest, measure, metisuration ; mete, 
meal (2), moon, month; alsoyfrniaw. 

MEI, to diminish. Skt. mi, to hurt, diminish ; Gk. pi-vv«iv, to 
diminish, less; L. mwmrrir, to diminish ; mt-n-or, less ; Goth. 
tni-n-s, less. Ex. minor, minute, minim, diminish, minister, minnow, 
{2), jirefix. See below. 

TMTTitTj to change, exchange; also as MEI-T (MEITH), to ex- 
change, to change for the worse, deprave. I.. com-mTi-nis (Old 1 .. 
eom-moi-nis), common, mutual, AS. mu-n, wickedness ; Lith. mai-nas, 
barter; MHG. tnei-n, false. Hence Gk. poir-os, thanks (good 
return), L. mut-are (Old L. moit-are), to exchange ; Goth, maid-jan, 
to alter, deprave, ge-maith-s, maimed; AS. ge-mmd, troubled in 
mind, mad. Also Skt. mitk-as, mutually, mith-ya, falsely (hardly 
L. mit-tere, to send away, OHG, mUl-an, to avoid) ; Goth, missa- 
(prefix), mis-, wrongly. Ex. common, mutable, mutual, community, 
moult ; mean (2), mis- ( 1 ), miss ( 1 ), mad. See above. 

MEIGH (MEIG), to wet. Skt. mik,to sprinkle, meh-n{s\ urine; 
Gk. b-piX'iw, L. ming-o, AS. mig-a, 1 make water ; Goth, maih-stus, 
dung, AS. nteox, dung. Ex. mistle-ioe, missel-thrush, mixen. 

MEIK (MEIM) ; also MEIG, to mix. Skt. mip-raif), mixed, 
mik-sh, to mix ; Gk. piy-vvpi, 1 mix, piaytiv (fpiy-au-tiv), to mix ; 
L. misc-ere {*mie-se~ere), to mix; AS. mi-se-an, to mix. Ex. mis- 
cellaneous, mix, mixture; mash. 

MEIT; see MEI (2) above. MEIT (Teutonic); see mite (i). 

MEL (MEL), to stain. Skt. mdl-a-, dirty; Gk. pok-weiv, to 
sully, pfk-as, black ; L. mul-lus, red mullet. Ex. melancholy ; 
mul let. (But not mole (1).) 

MEL, to grind ; whence MEL-D (MEL-T). Skt. mla, to be 
worn down, mrd-u(f), soft ; Gk. pak-anos, soft, pak-axtj, mallow ; 
Gk. d-pak- 6 s, soft, a-pakb-vyttv, to soften ; I<. mol-ere, to grind, 
moll-is (for *mold-ms), soft ; OIr ish mel-im, I grind; AS. mel-u, 
meal, melt-an, to melt. Also MEL-DH (MEL-T)). Gk. imkO-aKbs, 
soft, tender, mild ; AS. mild-e, mild ; (^oth. muld-a, mould ; AS. 
molil-e, mould. Ex. malachite ; molar, mill, mollify, mauve ; meal (l ), 
mell ow ; mallow ; melt, malt ; mild, mould (1 ). Cf. mole (2), s-melt (1 ). 

MELG (MELK), to milk. Skt. rngj, to mb, wipe, stroke ; Gk. 
d-piky-siv, to milk ; I., mulg-ere, to milk, AS. mele-an, to milk. 
Der. milk ; cf. milt (2). 

MEM, to remember, to think. Ski. man, to think, mind, under- 
stand, man-as, mind, mnd, to remember ; Gk. piv-m, spirit, courage, 
pi-pov-a, I wish, pav-ia, madness, pl-pvq-pat, I remember, psdi-poiy, 

I mindful ; L. me-min-i, I rememlxir, men-s, mind, mon-ire, to remind ; 
Goth, mun-an, to think, AS. ge-myn-d, memory. Ex. automaton, 

\ amnesty, mania, mnemonic, mental, monition, monster, monument, com- 
ment , rem iniscence ; man. mind; cf. mean (i). 

M KN, to remain. Gk. piv-tiv, to remain ; L man-ire, to remain. 
Ex. mansion, manor, manse, menial, menagerie, messuage, permanent, 
remain, remnant. 

MEM, to project. L. c-min-ire, to jot out, men-tum, the chin, 
mon-s, mountain, min-a, things ready to fall, threats; (perhaps) 
Goth, mun-th-s, AS. mud, mouth. Kx. eminent, prominent, mountain, 
mount (l), mount (2), amount, promontory, menace, eommination, 
amenable, demeanour, mound. Perhaps mouth. 

j MEB, to die. Skt. mr-ta(s), dead ; Gk. ap-fipo-ros (for a-ppo-ros), 

' immortal ; L. mor-s, death, mor-i, to die, mor-bus, disease ; AS. 

' mor- 6 , death, mord-or, murder. Ex. amaranth, ambrosia, mortal, 
morbid; murder. 

MER, to remember ; see SMER. 

MEUK, to wipe away. Skt. much, to loosen, free, shed ; Gk. 
dvo-pvaasiv {f-pvayew^, to wipe away, pvK-nqp, nose, snout, pv^a 
(fpvK-aa), nozzle of a lamp ; L. muc-us, mucus, e-mung-ere, to wipe 
away. Ex. match (2) ; mucus. 

MU, to make a suppressed noise (imitative). Skt. mit-kas, 
dumb ; Gk. pi, pv, a sound of muttering, pi-tiv, to clo^ lips or 
eyes; L. mu-ttum, mu-tum, a slight sound, mu-ttire, mu-tire, to 
mnttcr, mu-tus, dumb ; E. moo, to low ; cf. mum, a slight sound. 
Similarly, Gk. pi-a-rqs, one who is initiated, pv-a-r^pioy, a mystery, 
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wcret (thing mattered). Cf. L. nuir-mur’tire^ to murmur. Ex. myth^ 
myslie, mystery ; mute, mutter, motto. Cf. mumble, murmur. 

HUB, or zafiB, to steal. Skt. mush, to steal ; mush-as, a stealer, 
rat, mouse ; Gk. /tvs, a mouse, L. and A.S. mus. Ex. mouse, 7nusele, 
niche. And see musk. 

STB, to bind together, to spin ; sec SNES. 

(XS)NESBH (cN 1<:1S), to swell out, to burst (?) Skt. nabh, to burst, 
taken as the root of nfibh-i-, the hub, nave of a wheel, nabh-U-a{in), 
navel ; Gk. b/itb-aXos, navel, boss of a shield ; L. umb-a, boss of 
a shield, umb-il-icus, navel ; AS. naf~u, nab-u, n.ave, naf-el-a, nah-ul-a, 
navel. Ex. umbilical ; nave (l), navel ; auger (for nauger). 

(Ej)NiiiBH, to burst forth (?), to spread (?). Perhaps the same 
as the above. .Skt. nabh-as, cloud, mist, vapour ; Gk. vttp-os, cloud ; 
L. ncb-ula, cloud ; G. neh-el, cloud. ICx. nebula, nimbus. 

ITEDH, to bind, lie. .Skt. nah (for *Hadh'), to bind, pp. nadtiha-s, 
bound, tied ; L. nod-us, a knot. Ex. node, nodule. 

NEIK, to perish, die. Skt. na^., to perish ; Gk. vlu-m, n corjise, 
vtu-pbs, (lend ; L. nec-dre, to kill, noc-ere, to hurt. J'.x. necromancy-, 
internecine, pernicious, nnxiotts, nuisance. 

(Ei)19!EK, (E)NENK, to .attain to. Skt. naf, to attain to ; Gk. 
to bear, put uj) with ; L. nanc-isci. (pp. nac-tus), to ac- 
(juiic ; Goth, ga-nah, it suffices, ga-nuh-s, enough. Ex. enough. 

ITEiM, to allot, share, take. Gk. vlfi-nv, to portion out, vtfi-os, 
]}asture, vv/i-os, custom, law ; L. nem-us, grove, nutn-erus, number ; 
Goth. nim~an, to take. And perhaps L. em-ere, to hay (orig. to 
take). Ex. Nemesis, nomad, numismatic ; number ; nimUe numb. 
Perhaps exempt, example, redeem, assume, &c. 

NJaUg to nod. Gk. vev-fiv, to nod ; I., nu-ere, to nod, nd-ture, 
to nod^ Ex. nutation. 

ITEUD (NEUT), to enjoy, profit by, use. Lith. naud-a, use ; 
AS. neot-an, to enjoy, use, emjjloy, tseaf, domestic cattle. Ex. 
neat (O. 

o]I^OQ(W)H (NAG) ; base of the sb. ‘ nail.* Skt. nalh~a~, nail, 
claw (an abnormal form) ; Gk. ovv( ^stem fjvux>), nail, claw ; L. 
ung-uis, nail ; Lith. nag^as, nail ; A.S. neeg-el, nail. hix. onyx ; nail. 

xTOGw (NAKW^ ; base of the adj. ‘ naked.* Ski. nag~na(s), 
naked ; L. nu-dus (*nog(w)edos), nude ; Russ, nag-oi, naked ; Goth. 
nakw-aths, AS. nac-od, naked. Ex. nude ; naked. 

OD (6d, od), to smell. Gk. (for *oS-yeiv), to smell, pt. t. 
»8-aiS-a; L. od-or, smell, o/-ere (*od-ere), to smell. Ex. ozone; 
wlaur, olfactory, redolent. 

OID (AIT), to swell. Gk. oiS-duttv, to swell ; AS. iit-an, pi. 
oats. Ex. oats. 

OQw (AH), to see. Gk. Sa-oe (for uu~ye), the two eyes ; vipoftoi 
(*an-aofiai), fut. tense, I shall see, dv-am-a, pt. t., I have seen ; 
6 <f>- 0 a\fi 6 s, eye, d^-is, sight ; L. oc-ulus, eye ; Russ, ok-o, eye. Perhaps 
Goth. au0-d, A.S. eag-e, eye (it is suggested that the diphthong is due 
to association with Goth. aus~o, AS. ear-e, ear). .See Rrugmann, i. 
§ 681(c). Ex. optics, ophthalmist, canopy-, ocular, oculist, antler; 
perhaps eye. 

PA (pa), Tcut. FA (fij), to feed, nourish. Gk. va-riofuu, 1 feed 
upon ; L. pd-scere (jit. t. pd-ui), to feed, pd-nis, bread ; (joth. fd-d- 
jan, to feed, AS. fo-da, food, fd-dor, fodder. ICx. pastor, pastern, 
pester, pannier, pantry, pabulum, company ; food, fodder, feed, foster. 
J*crhnps father. 

PAK, FAQ (cp&k, pag) (FAH), to fasten, fix, hold, secure. 
Skt. /'Of, to bind; Gk. vdaoa\m (*ir<ut-yaKos), a peg; L. pac-iset, to 
stipulate, agree, pax (*pac-s'), peace ; Goth, fag-rs, A.S. feeg-er, fair. 
Also Gk. irqy-wfu, I secure, fasten, L. pang~ere, pp. pac-tus, to fasten, 
pdg-iua, a page (perhaps pro-pag-dre, to peg down, propagate by 
layers) ; Gk. vtpf-us, firm, strong (and pcrhajis L. pdg~us, a village). 
Ex. pact, propagate (?), page (2), compact, pale (l), impinge, peace, 
pay (}), &c. ; fair, fain, fang. 

PAU (FAU),to cease, leave off. Gk. uav-onai, 1 cease, vav-etv, 
to make to cease, nav-ats, a pause, nav-pos, small, L. pau~cus, small, 
pau-per (providing little), poor; Goth. /aiv-m, pi., few. Ex. pattse, 
po.se (with re-pose, com- pose, &c.) ; pauj/cr, poor ; few. 

PBD(FE T), logo, fetch. Skt. pad, to fall, go to, obt.'iin,/>n</-a(»»\ 
a step, trace, jdacc, abode; pdd-a(s), a foot; Gk. viS-oy, ground, 
ircS-17, a fetter, vow (gen. iroS-o?), a foot ; I.. pes (gen. ped-is), foot, 
ped-ica, a fetter ; AS. fdt, foot, fet-ian, to fetch, fel-or, fetter. Ex. 
tripod, parallelnpiped ; pedal, pedestal, pedestrian, pawn (2), pioneer, 
op pidan , impede, expedient ; foot, fetter, fetch, fetlock. 

PEI (FEI), to hate. Ski. piy, to revile, scoff ; ^^o\}^.fi-jaHd.., 
hating, /ai-an, to bbame. Y.x. fiend, foe, feud (\). 

pjSjl (FEI), to swell, to lie fat. Skt. swelling, full, fat; 
Gk. vi-am, fat; lcu\.fei-lr, fat, AS. /»?-//, fat. lix.fal. 

PEIK, FEIQ, to scratch, cut, adorn, paint. Skt. pif, pimp, to 
cut, prepare, adorn; Gk. irw«-i'Xoj, variegated, parti-coloured. Al-so 
L. ping-ere (pp. pic-tus), to paint. Ex. picture, pigment, paint, orpi- 
inent, orpine ; depict, pimento, pint. 


PEIB, to pound, stamp. Skt.pt’ji, to pound, bruise ; Gk. iriV-or, 
a pea (cf. vria-fia, peeled grain) ; L. pim-ere, to pound, grind (pp. 
pis-tus), pi-lum (for *pins-lum), a pestle ; pis-tillum, a small pestle. 
Ex. pea, pestle, piston, pistil. 

PEK (FEH), to comb. Gk. veu-eiv, to card wool; wox-or, 
wool; L. pec-tere, to comb; OHG. fah-s (AS.fex, feax), hair. 
Ex. pectinal ; and cf. pax-wax. 

PEL (FEL), to flay, skin (?). Gk. -veXas, skin, in ipvai-vtK-ai, 
inflammation of the skin ; L. pel-lis, AS. fel-l, skin. Ex. erysipelas - 
pell, pellicle, pelisse, pilch, surplice, peel (t) ; pillion; fell (2), film. 
PEL, to fill ; see PLE. 

FELT (FELTII), to fold. Gk. vXda-aetv (for *irXdT-y«v), to 
form, mould, shape ; bt-vkda-iw, two-fold ; Goth, faith-an, AS. 
feald-an, to fold. F.x. plastic, cataplasm ; fold. 

FEQw, to cook, to ripen. Skt. pack, to cook; Gk. viaaeiv^ 
to cook, vev-Tos, cooked, vtv-cjy, ripe; L. coqu-ere (for *pequ- 
ere), to cook ; Russ. pech(e'), to bake. Ex. pepsine, dyspeptic, pip (2), 
pippin, pumpkin ; cook, kitchen, precocious, apricot. 

PER (FER), to go through, experience, fare, travel. Skt. pr, 
to bring across, causal pdr-aya, to conduct across; /ar-as, beyond, 
further, par-d, away; Gk. vep-du, I press through, ))ass througii, 
vup-os, a way, vop-O/tus, ferry, vop-tvu, 1 convey, vop-evoitat, 1 travel, 
vfipa {*vip-ya), an attempt ; also vp6, before, vpw-ros, first, vip-av, 
beyond, vap-d, beside, »*/)-», around, over; L. per-itus, experienced, 
ex-per-iri, t<> try, per-i-culum, danger ; por-ta, gate, por-tus, harlmur ; 
also pro, before, per, through ; AS. far-an, to go, fare, fdr, panic, 
fear; also for, for, for-e, Wore, fyr-sl, first. Ex. pirate, pore (1) ; 
peril, experience, port (t),port (2), port (3), port (4) ; fare, far, fear, 
ford, frith (2). Also peri-, prefix, para-, prefix ; pro-, prefix, pr<c-, 
prefix, priW; for, fere, first, for- (i),/or- (2), from. 

PER. to produce, afford, allot. Gk. i-vop-ay, I brought, gave ; 
I.. par-ere, to produce, bring forth, re-per-ire, to find ; (probably) 
par-s, a part, por-tio, a portion. Ex. parent, parturient, repertory, 
part, portion. 

PET (FETH), to fall, to fly, to hasten towards, seek, find. 
Skt. pat, to fly, fall upon, pat-ra{m), a wing, feather, leaf ; Gk. 
vfj-opai, I fly, vl-vT-etv, to fall ; vr-ipv^, a wing ; L. pet-ere, to 
seek, im-pet-us, attack t^falling upon, flying at), penna (*pe/-*fi<i), 
a wing ; AS. fe6-er, a feather. Ex. per/ ; asymptote, .symptom, diplera, 
coieoptera, lepidoptera ; compete, impetus, perpetual, appetite, petition, 
propitious, pen (2) ; feather. 

PET (FETH), to spread out, lie flat. Gk. mr-dyyv/u, I spread 
out, ireT-aXor, flat plate, leaf, var-dyri, flat dish ; I.. pat-ire, to lie 
o}jcii, pat-ulus, spreading, pat-ina, dish ; AS. fte6-m, fathom. Ex. 
petal, paten ; patent. Prob. also expand, pass, pace. Sic., from L. 
pand-ere, to spread, which seems to be allied to patere. 

PEXJ. to beget. Skt. pu-tra(s), son ; Gk. vais (*vaf-is), son ; 
L. pu-er, boy. Ex. pedagogue ; puerile. (Perhaps L. pu-pus, boy, 
belongs here ; cf. pvpo, pupil, puppet.) 

PEU (FEU), to cleanse, purify. Ski. /«, to cleanse, purify, 
pu-ta(s), pure, pdv-aka(s), purifying, (also) fire ; Gk. vv-p, fire ; 

[ L. / ii-rus, pure, pu-tus, cleansed, pu-tdre, to prune, clear up, reckon ; 
AS. fy-r, fire. Ex. pyre, pyrites ; pure, purge, compute, &c. ; fire. 

PI. pi (fi), imitative ; to chirp, pipe. (ik. vi-vi-^uv, to chirp, 
]„. pl-p-lre, pi-p-dre. Ex. pipe, pibroch, pigeon. Cf. fife. 

PLAQ. PLAO(w) (FLOH, FLOK), to strike, strike down, 
strike flat. Lith. plak-h, I strike ; Gk. vXaf (gen. v\aK-oi), a flat sur- 
face, vXoK-ovs, a flat cake ; also vXrjy-^, a stroke, vK^oaety (vKqx-yeiy), 
to strike ; L. plac-enia, a flat cake, planc-a, a jdank (cf. Gk. vXdu- 
ly-os, made of boards) ; also pldg-a, a stroke, plang-ere, to strike, to 
lament ; Goth, fldk-an, to lament ; G. flach, flat ; A.S. fide, a fluke, 
flat fish. Ex. placenta, plank; plague, plaint, complaint ; fluke (1), 
perhaps fluke (2). Cf. fiay. 

PLAT (-pl4t). to spread out. Skt. prath, to spread out ; 
prthu-, broad; Gk. irXar-vr, broad, flat, irXar-os, breadth, vXdr-tj, 
blade of an oar, plate, irXdr-avjus, a plane-tree ; L.//a/-r«sa. a plaice, 
plani-G, sole of the foot, spreading shoot, plant. Ex. plate, place ; 
plaice, plant, plantain, plane (3). Cf. field. Allied to fiat. 

PLE ( pie), lengthened form of PEL (FEL), to fill. Skt. pr, 
to fill, purna(s), filled, pur-u-, much ; Gk. vift-vXij-pi, I fill, vX^-pris, 
lull, irX^-^a;, 1 am full, iroX-vc, much ; L. ple-re, to fill, pU-nus, full, 
jle-bes, throng, peojde, plus, more, po-pul-us, ]}eople, mani-ptd-us, 
a handful : AS. ful-l, full, fyl-lan, to fill. Ex. plethora, polygon ; 
plenary, plebeian, plural, popular, maniple, implement, complete, replete ; 
f'dl, fill, fulfil. 

P L EK (FLEH), to plait, weave, fold together. Gk. irX€<f-*ii', 
to plait, v\uK-ri, a plait ; L. plec-tere, to plait, plic-are, to fold ; 
Goih.yfijA-/fl, a plaiting of hair ; OHG.yfoA-s, AS. fleax, flax. Ex. 
flait, pleach, plash, ply (i), with compounds, complex, simple, duplex, 
triplicate, explicate, sup^icate, suppliant, supple ; flax. 

FLETT (FLEU), to swim, float, flow. Skt. plu, to swim, fly,' 
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jnmp, plav-aya, to inundate ; Gk. (fut irX«w-ffo/aii), to sail, 

float, irXv-vciv, to wash ; L. plu-it, it rains, plu~viay rain ; AS. 
fio-wan^ to flow, a flood. Also AS. flio-t-an^ to float, 
a fleet, Jlo-t-ian^ to float. Ex. pluvial^ plover ; jlow, float, fleet 
(in all flit, flutter, flot&am. 

TTSTEXf (KNEU-S), to blow, breathe. Gk. wev-fut, breath ; 
AS. fneos-an, to breathe hanl, fnor-a, a sneezing. Ex. pneumatic, 
neeze, s-neeze ; cf. s-nore. 

FREI (FREI), to love. Skt. pri-ya(i), dear, beloved ; Russ. 
priiatele, a friend ; Goth, fri-jon, AS. fre-an, to love, whence the 
pres. part, fri’jffnds, fre-ond, loving, a friend ; AS./r«o, free, /ri-fl, 
security; Fri-g, the wife of Woden. Ex. friend, free, frith (i), 
Friday. 

FBESK (FREH), to pray, ask, demand. Skt. frackh, to ask ; 
1.. prec-nri, to pray, proe~ut, a wooer; poscere (*porc-‘Scere), to 
demand, postnlare (from poscere), to demand ; Goth, fraik-nan, to 
ask. Ex. pray, precarious, imprecate, postulate. 

FREUS (FREUS), to burn ; also, to freeze. Skt. prush, to 
burn ; L. priiina (for *pruzv/ina), hoar-frost, prur-ire (fprusire> 
*prva\re), to itch ; AS. freos-an, to freeze. Ex. prurient \ freeze, 
frost. 

FXJ, pfl. (FU, ffl), to be foul or putrid. Skt. pu-ti-, pu-ti-ka~, 
foul, puy, to stink, piiy-as, pus; Gk. wC-ou, pus; L. pii~s, inatter, 
pu-rulentus, purulent, pu-tidus, stinking, pu-tridus, putrid ; Aii,fu-l, 
foul. Ex. pus, purulent, putrid ; foul, file {^),flltk, 

QAli (HAL), to cry out. Skt. hal-as, low sounding ; Gk. 
naK-iv, I summon ; L. eal-are, to proclaim, cla-mare, to cry out ; 
(.)HG. hal-on, to call, G. hell, clear-sounding; AS. hlo-wan, to low. 
Ex. calends, clamour, claim, clear, councth, haul, kale (2), low (a). 

QAF (IIAF), to seize, hold. Gk. nam-tf, a handle ; L. eap-ere, 
to seize ; Goth, knfjan, AS. hebban, to lift, heave ; AS. kaf-oe, hawk, 
lit. ‘ seizor * (cf. I .ate L. eap-us, a hawk). Ex. capacious, capable. See. ; 
heave, hawk, haft ; perhaps behoof. Also captive, capsule, ease (2), 
eater ; niul numerous derivatives of L. eapere, (For the initial q in 
*qap, see llrugmann, i. f 635.) 

QAR, to sing, cry aloud. Skt. kar-u-, a singer ; Gk. nap-Koipeiv, 

to resound, a herald; L. car-men, a song. Ex. charm. 

QAR (HAR), to love. Irish car-aim, 1 love; 1.. enr-ws, dear ; 
Cioth. hur-s, an adulterer. The initial q is suggested by I^ttish kars, 
desirous; llrugmann, i. § 637. 

QAS, to cough. Skt. kds, to cough ; Lith. kos-ti, to cough ; 
A.S. hwbs-ta, a cough ; Irish cas-achdas, a cough ; W. pds, a cough 
(whence AS. ge-pos, a pose, a cougli). Ex. pose (3). 

QEI, to be lucky (V). W. cuel, an omen; llesychius quotes 
Gk. KoiXv' ri naKov ; OIrish cel, an omen ; Goth, hail-s, AS. hiil, 
whole. Ex. whale, kale, holy, heal, health, (For initial 7 see 
llrugmann, i. § 639.) 

QXSIi (llEL), to raise up. Lith. ktl-ti, to lift; Gk. aoX-aiv^s, 
Kob-dvTi, a hill ; L. ex-eel-lere, to surpass, cel-sus, high, cul-men, 
a summit, col-lis, a hill ; AS. hyl-l, a hill, kol-tn, billow. Ex. 
colophon ; culminate, column, excel ; hill, holm. (For initial 7 see 
llrugmann, i. $ 633.) 

QEIi (IIEL), to drive on. Skt. kal-aya, to drive, kdl^aya, to 
drive on; Gk- niX-ktiv, to drive, Keh-rp, a runner; ^ov-koK-os, 
a herdsman (ox-driver) ; L. cel-er, swift. Ex. bucolic ; celerity. 

QEli (qSI), Teut. HEL, to hide, cover. Gk. KoX-ia, a shelter, 
hut, miX-vf , calyx ; L. oc-cul-ere, cil-are, to hide, cal-ix, a cup, 
cel-la, a cell, cl-am, secretly ; AS. hel-an, to cover, hide. Ex. calyx ; 
conceal, occult, cell, clandestine ; (perhaps supercilious) ; hell, hole, 
hull ([), hall, helmet, holster. (On the initial 7 sec Brugmann, i. 
§ 641.) 

QEND, to shine ; L. eand-ere ; sec SQEZrD. 

C^R, to make. Skt. kr, to make ; kar-man, work, deed ; Gk. 
Kpi-ofv, ruler ; L. cre-dre, to make, create, cre-sc-ere, to grow, OLat. 
eer-us, creator, Cer-es, goddess of thi growth of corn. Ex. create, 
cereal, crescent, increase, concrete, accretion, accrue, crew, See. 

QERF (HERF), to cut. (Probably for SQERP ; see SQER, to 
shear.^ Skt. kr-pana(^s), sword; Lith. kerp-u, I cut, shear; Gk. 
xapv-ds, fruit, xpom-tov, sickle; L. earp-ere, to pluck fruit; AS. 
heeif-est, harvest. Ex. harvest. Cf. carp (a). 

<^RT, io bind together. Skt. kat-a{s), for (fkar-tas), a mat ; 
ehrt, to fasten together; Gk. Kapr-aXot, a (woven) basket; L. 
crat-es, a hurdle; AS, hyrd-el, a hurdle. Cf. Skt. krt, to spin. 
Ex. hurd le. (For the initial 7 see Brugmann, i. § 633.) ‘ 

QEUQ (IIEUH), to bow out, to hunch up. Skt. kuch-as, the 
female breast; Lith. kauk-ard, a hill; Goth. hauk-$, high; Icel. 
haug-r, a hill. Ex. high, how (a). Cf. huge, 

QOTT (HAU), to strike, to hew. L. eu-dere, to strike, in-eU-s, 
an anvil; Russ, kov-ate, to hammer; G. kau-en, AS. hia-wan, to 
hew. Ex. hew, hoe, hay. 

QBBU (HREU), to wound. Skt. krav-i-, raw flesh, krxi-ra{s). 


wounded, raw; Gk. xpiat (fapif-as), raw flesh; L. erH-dus, raw, 
cru-or, blood ; Lith. krau-jas, blood ; AS. hria-w, raw. Ex. crude, 
cruel; raw. Perhaps r»« (l). 

QwEI (HWEI), to rest. Skt. chi-ra{s), long-lasting, long; 
OChurch Slav, po-li-ti, to rest ; I-. qui-es, rest, tran-quillus, tranquil ; 
AS. hwid, a while (quiet time), Goth, kwei-la, rest. Ex. quiet, 
tranquil, coy, quit ; while, whilom, whilst. 

QwEI, to expiate, pay for. Skt. apa-cki-ti-, expiation ; Gk. 
Av 6 ~Tt-ais ; also iroi-vij (L. poe-nn), a penalty, ri-vu, I pay a penalty. 
Ex. penalty, pain, pine (2), penance. (See Brugmann, i. S 652.) 

QwEL (HWEL), to move, go round, turn, drive. Skt. char, 
ehal, to move ; Gk. wix-etv, to be in motion, itijX-os, pole, axis 
of revolution ; I., col-us, a distaff, col-ere, to till, in-col-a, inhabitant, 
dweller in ; OSIav. kol-o, a wheel ; AS. hwiiol, a wheel (which sec). 
Ex. pole (a) ; colony ; calash ; wheel, Cf. I., collum (for *col-sum), 
neck (from its turning) ; whence E. collar. 

QwEF ( * q(w)5p), to breathe, to reek. Lith. kwip-ti, to breathe, 
reek, kwilp-as, breath, vapour; L. vap-or, vapour; Gk. xair-i'iis, 
smoke. Kx. vapid, vapour. (Sec Brugmann, i. § 193.) 

RAD (RAT), to gnaw. Skt. rad, to scratch, gnaw ; L. rdd-ere, 
to scrape; rod-ere, to gnaw; AS. ratt, a rat. Ex. rase, rash (2), 
rasorial, razor, abrade, erase, rodent ; rat. 

RE (- r3),to think ui)on; whence REDH (redh), Teut. RED 
red), to provide, accomplish. L. re-ri, to consider (pp. ra-lus) ; 
Skt. rddh, to achieve, accomplish, prepare; (iolh. gn-red-an, to 
provide ; AS. rdd-an, to counsel, interpret, read. Ex. rate (1), ratify, 
ratio, ration, reason, arraign ; read, riddle (i). 

REBEC (REB), to cover. Gk. l-pitpstv, to cover, S-pop-os, a 
roof ; OUG. rdf-o, rdv-o, a beam, Icel. rdf, a roof, rap-tr ( =■ rqf-t-r), 
a rafter. )Lx. raft, rafter. (Not «»/■.) 

REQ- (REK), to stretch, stretch out, reach, straighten, rule. Skt. 
rj, to stretch; Gk. 6 -piy-fiv, to stretch; L. reg-ere, to rule, e-rig-tre, 
to erect, set upright, rectus (♦ri’^r./w.s), right, rex (gen. king, 

ruler ; (ioth. uf-rak-jan, to stretch out, raih-ts, right, AS. rih-t, right. 
Ex. rajah; regent, regal, regulate, reign, rule, &C. ; right, rack (i), 
ratch, rake Also ricA. Perhaps rogahwi. 

REl, to distil, flow. Skt. rl, to distil, drop ; L. ri-uus, a stream, 
ri‘tus, a custom, rite (cf. Skt. riii-, a going, way, usage). (Some 
connect Goth, rinnan, to run.) Ex. rivulet, rival, rite. Perhaps run. 
A parallel form is LKI, to melt, to besmear. Skt. li, to melt, dis- 
solve; L. li-nere, to besmear, li-mus, mud; AS. ti-m, lime, la-m, 
loa m. E x. lime (»'), loam. 

REIDH (REID), to ride, be conveyed. OTrish riad-aim, I drive, 
ride ; AS, rid-an, to ride. Ex. rule, road, raid, ready. 

REIP (KEIB), to tear down, tear. Gk. i-pftu-saOat, to lx: tom 
down, to fall in ruins ; L. rlp-a, bank (with steep edge) ; Icel. rTf-a, 
to rive, to tear. £x. river ; rive, rift, riven. 

RET, to run along, rotate. OIrish reth^im, T run ; Lith. rit-u, 
I roll ; Skt. rath-a{s), a chariot, car ; L. rot-a, a wheel. Ex. rotate, 
rotary, round, roll, rouleau, rotund, &c. Also barouche, roue. 

RBU, to hum, bray, roar; imitative. Skt. ru, to hum, bray, 
roar ; Gk. w-pv-o/uu, I howl ; L. rfi-nior, a noise, report ; cf. also 
ru-gire, to bellow, ru-men, the throat. Ex. rumour, ruminate; 
rum ble. Cf. raucous. 

REUD (REUT), to weep, bewail, wet witli tears. Skt. rud, to 
weep, bewail, r 5 d-ana{m), weeping, tears ; L. rud-ere, to cry out ; 
AS. reol-an, to weep, led. *rjOt-a, to wet, only in the pp. rotinn, 
rotten, orig. * soaked.* "Ex. rot, rotten, ret. Extended from REU. 

REUDEC (REUD), to be red. Skt. rudh-ira{s), red, rudh-ina{m), 
blood; Gk. i-pevO-ttv, to redden, i-pv 9 -pus, blood, L. rub-er, red; 
AS. read, red. Ex. erysipelas ; rubric, rubescent, rubicund, rissole, 
rot^e, russet ; red, ruddy, rust. 

RB1C7F (REUF), to break, seize, pluck, rob. Skt. rup, to feel 
spasms, lup, to break, injure, spoil, seize, rob; lffp-tra{m), booty, 
loot; 1* rump-ere (pp. rup-tus), to break ; Goth, bi-raub-dn, to rob, 
AS. reof-an, to break, reaf, spoil. Ex. loot ; rupture, eruption, See. ; 
route, rout (i), rut (i), rob, robe; reave, bereave. 

BA ( *= ■&), to satiate. Gk. d-pevai {^aa-ftevat), to satisfy ; d-S-qv, 
enough; L. sa-t, sa-l-is, enough, sa-t-ur, full; l.ith. sa-t-us, sated, 
full ; Goth, sa-th^s, full; AS. sa-d, sated. Ex. sated, satiate, satisfy, 
satire, assets; sad. 

BAO(-8ftg),Teut.»6k, to perceive. Gk. ^-iopat, I guide, 
I suppose ; L. sdg-lre, to jierceive by the senses ; Goth, sdk-jau, AS. 
sic-an, to seek. Ex. sagacious, sagacity ; seek. Probably allied to 
sake and soke. 

BAIi, to leap. Gk. fiX-Xofuu (foak-yopat), I leap, spring ; L. 
salrio, I leap, sal-to, I dance. Ex. salient, salmon, assail, saltation, 
desultory, exult, insult, result, resilient, sally, saltire. 

BAUB, to become dry, to wither. Skt. push (for ♦sw*), to Ire- 
come dry ; Gk. ad-civ {*aavo-ttv), to become dry, wither; abff-rqpos, 
harsh ; AS. siar, sere, withered. Ex. austere ; sear, sere. 
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8E ( «* Be), to cast abroad, sow, scatter. Gk. i-i7-fu (for 
I cast, send forth ; L. se-rere (pt. t se-ui), to sow, sf-men, seed ; 
Goth, sai-an, AS. sd-won, to sow, sfi-d, seed. Ex. season, secular, 
Saturnine, seminal ; sow ( l ), seed. 

BED (SET), to sit. Skt. sad, to sit ; Gk. c(b/uu (for *aih-yoitm), 
1 sit; L. sed-ere, to sit; A.S. sit -tan, to sit, pt. t. seet\ Russ, sied-lo, 
Polish S1W-/0, a saddle. Ex. cathedral, chair, chaise, polyhedron-, 
sedentary, see (a), sell (a), size (l), size (a), also assiduous, assess, &c. ; 
sit, set, seat, settle (l), settle (a). Also nest, saddle, soot. 

SEGH (SEG), to bear, endure, hold in. Skt. sah, to bear, endure, 
overcome, restrain; sah-as, power, victory; Gk. tx-ttv (*a«x-tiv), 
to hold, have(fut. <rx-i}«ra»), form, <rx-o^^i stoppage, leisure; 

Goth, sig-is, victory. Ex. epoch, hectic, scheme, school ; perhaps sail. 

8ELQ (SELH), to draw along. Gk. i\K-tiv {*ai\K-uv\ to 
draw, okK-^s, a heavy ship, hulk, oX#f-< 5 i, a furrow ; L. stde-us, 
furrow ; A.S. sulh, plough. Ex. hulk ; sulcated. 

SEQ (SEG), to cut, cleave. L. sec-are, to cut ; Russ, siek-ira, an 
ax; 01 IG. seg-ense (G. sense), a scythe; AS. sag-a, a saw , sig-He, 
si- 9 e, a scythe ; seeg, sedge. Ex. section, segment, secant, saxifrage, 
sickle', saw (1), scythe, sedge. 

SEQw. to follow, accompany. Skt. sach, to follow ; Gk. tv-ofteu, 
I follow ; L. sequ-i, to follow, sec-undus, following, soc-ius, a com- 
panion. Ex. sequence, &c. ; sect, second, sue, suit, suite, social, 
associate. 

SER, to string, put in a row. Gk. ttp-uv (for *atft-yeiu) to string 
(as beads) ; L. ser~ere, to join together (pp. ser-tus) ; Icel. sor-vi, 
a necklace. Ex. series, assert, concert, desert (l), dissertation, exert, 
insert. 

SERF, to slip along, glide, creep. Ski. srp, to creep, sarp-a(s), 
a snake; Gk. (*«Tf/ja-«i'), to creep ; sfr/)-ere, to creep. Rut 

hardly rep-ere (fsrep-ere to creep. Ex. serpent. Probably not re/riVe. 

SEU, to beget, produce. .Skt. sh, to generate, su-nu{s\ a son, 
su-kara{s), a hog ; Gk. oO-s, v-s, a sow, v-lus, a son ; L. su-s, pig, 
su-inus, belonging to pigs ; AS. su-gu, sow, sw-iu, swine, 
a son; cf. OIrish su-th, hirtli, fruit. Ex. sow (2), swine, son. 

SEUG, BEUQ. to suck. (Roth forms occur ; the former answers 
to Tent. SEUK.) 1 . L. sug-ere, to suck ; OIrish sug-im, T suck ; 
AS. suc-an, to suck. 2 . L. siic-us, juice ; AS. sug-an, to suck. Ex. 
suction; suck, soak; also sowans. Aho succulent. 

BIBU, to sew, stitch together. Skt. siv, to sew, syu-ti-, sewing; 
Gk. xaa-ov-uv, to stitch together, It-ft-qv, hymen ; L. su-ere, to sew ; 
Goth, du-jan, AS. seow-an, siw-iau, to sew. Ex. hymen; .suture; 
sew, seam. Perhaps hymn. 

BKAG (SKAK), to shake. .Skt. khaj (for *skn}, *skag); to 
move to and fro ; AS. scac-an, sceac-an, to shake. Ex. shake, shock (l), 
shog ; perhaps jog. 

SKiEI, to shine. .Skt. chha-ya, shade, image, reflected light, 
splendour ; Gk. axt-a, shade ; Goth, skei-nan, AS. sci-nan, to shine. 
]\x. shine, shimmer, sheer (l). 

SEETJBH (SKEIJR), to agitate, to shake. Skt. kshubh, to be 
agitated; kshohh-aya, to shake; Goth, af-skiub-an, to push away; 
A.S. scuf-an, to shove, push. Ex. shove, sheaf. 

SKEUjD (SKEUT), to shoot. Lilh. szaud-yti, to shoot ; AS. 
sreot-an, to shoot. Ex. shoot, sheet, shot, shut, shuttle ; scot-free, 
skittish, skittles. 

BKHED (.SKET), to cle.ave, to scatter. Skt. skhad, to cut, 
kshad, to carve ; Gk. aKeb-awvtu, 1 scatter, disperse, exib-rj, a tablet 
(slice); L. scand-ula, a shingle; A.S. scat-erian, to scatter, shatter. 
Ex. schedule; shingle (l) ; scatter, shatter. 

BKHEI, whence SKHEID, BKHEIT, to cleave, part, shed. 
1 . Skt. chhid, to cut, divide; Gk. cxJC^iy (*<rx‘8-y*«i'), to split; 
L. scind-ere, to cleave. 2 . Goth, skaid-an, AS. scedd-an, to shed, 
separate, part, scid, a thin slip of wood. Ex. schism, schist, zest; 
shed (1), shide, skid; sheath. 

8KLAUD (Bkl&ud). to shut. T.. claud-ere, to shut; OFries. 
sklut-a, sliit’a, to shut; G. schliess-en,to shut, Du. sluit-en. W'e also 
find SKLEU ; as in Gk. xKtis, Doric xKa-U, a key ; E. cliiu-is, a 
key ; I... elau-us, a nail. Ex. close ( i ), close (2), enclose, clause, in- 
clude, dec. : slot. Also clavicle, clove (1). cloy. 

8I1EB (-Bleb), Teut. SLEP (-slep), to lie relaxed ; hence, to 
sleep. L. lab-), to glide, Idp-sare, to slip, lapse, lah-nre, to totter ; 
Russ, slab-uii, slack, weak ; AS. sln'p-an, to sleep, EowG. slapp, lax. 
relaxed. Ex. lapse, elapse, collapse, illapse, relapse ; sleep. 

8IiEG(-8leg), to be slack. Gk. Xq-y-eiv, to leave off, Xay-apos, 1 
slack ; L. laxus iflag-sus), lax, lang-ufre, to be weak ; AS. slo'c, 
slack, loose. Ex. lax, relax, leash, lease (1), lessee, relay (i), release, 
relish ; slack. And see lag, languish. 

8 ME 1 ^ to smile, laugh. Skt. smi, to smile, .smc-ra(*), smiling; 
Gk. pti-taM, I smile ; L. mi-rus, wonderful, mi-rdri, to wonder at ; 
Swell, smi-la, to smile. Ex. admire, marvel, miracle, mirage, mirror; 
smile. 


81CELD (SMELT), to melt. Gk. fitXS-ny, to melt; Swed. 
smalt-a, to smelt. Ex. smelt, smalt. See METi. 

8MER, to remember. Skt. smr, to remember, record, declare ; 
Gk. pep-tfiva, sorrow, regret; pap-rvs, a witness; L. me-mor-ia, 
memory, remembrance, me-mor, mindful ; AS. mur-nan, to mourn.’ 
Ex. martyr ; memory, remembrance, commemorate, memoir ; mourn. 
Cf. demur. 

8MER» to rub over, smear. Gk. ofivp-is, emery for polishing, 
fivp-ov, ointment ; Icel. smjbr, grease, butter ; AS. smer-u, fat, greasi', 
smir-ian, to smear. Ex. smear, besmear, smirch. 

8MERD (SMERT), to pain, cause to sm.irt. Skt. mrd, to ruli, 
grind, crush; Gk. aittpb-axlos, terrible; L. mord-ere, to bile; A\ 
smeort-an, to smart. Ex. mordacity, morsel, remorse; smart. Cf. 
muzzle. 

SNA (sBn&, Bnftu), to bathe, swim. Skt. snd, to bathe; Gk. 
vq-xfty, to swim, ya-pus, liquid, yq-pos, wet, ya-eiv, yav-tiv, to flow, 
ya-h, ya-ias a naiad, yav-s, a ship; L. nn-re, na-tare, to swim, nau-ta, 
sailor, nnu-igdre, to navigate, sail, ndu-is, a ship. Ex. aneroid, naiad ; 
nave (2), naval, navigate, navy, nausea, nautical, nautilus, navvy, 
natation. 

BNE ( sne), to bind together, fasten (with thread). .Skt. snd- 
y»/-, tendon, muscle, siring, snd-va-, sinew, tendon ; Gk. yi-u, 1 spin, 
yy-fia, thre.arl ; L. ne-re, to spin; OIrish snd-th, thread, snu-that, 
a needle; Goth, ne-thla, a needle; AS. snd-d, a fdlet. (T. also Gk. 
yev-pov (from *sneu), nerve, sinew, cord. Also, from a base .SNEK, 
Gk. vap-Kt], cramp, numbness; L. ner-uus, nerve, sinew; ]x;rhaps 
AS. near-u, narrow (closely drawn), snear-e, a noose, snare. Ex. 
neuralgia, narcotic, narcissus; nerve; snare, snood, narrow. And see 
sineto. 

BNRIGwH (SNEIW), to snow. Gk. veitp-fi, it snows, vdp-a, 
accus., snow ; L. ningu-it, it snows, niu-em, acens., snow ; Irish 
sneach-d, snow ; (ioth. snaiw-s, AS. snnw, snow. Ex. snow. 

8 NRR, BNEU (Bneu) ; sec under BNE. 

BPS (=Bpe), to increase, have room, prosper. Skt. sphdy, to 
swell, increase, sphd-ti-, increase ; I., spa-tium, room, space, prosper, 
]>rospcrous, spe-s, hope; AS. spd-wan, to succeed. Ex. spaur, 
prosperous, despair, desperate ; speed. 

BFEIC (SriCII), to spy, observe, see. .Skt. spap-a{s), a spy; 
Gk. anen-Topeu (for *ovfit-Topai), 1 .s(;e, auoir-os, a spy, an aim ; 
L. spee-ere, to see, spec-iis, appearance, spec-lore, to behold ; OllG. 
speh-dn, to watch. Ex. scope, sceptic, bishop ; species, special, spectre, 
sperulafe, sfsectator, suspicion, espy, .spy, &c. 

BPER, BPHER, to struggle, kick, jerk. Skt. sphur, to throl , 
struggle; Gk. airaip-tiv, d-anaip-tiy, d-onap-i^tiy, to struggle con- 
vulsively, apaip-a, a ball (to be tossed) ; I., sper-nere, to spurn, 
despise ; AS. sputr-nan, to spurn, kick against ; perhaps G. sich sper- 
ren, to struggle, fight. Ex. sphere ; spurn, spur, spoor ; perhaps 
spar {7,), Cf, sparrow. 

BPER, to scatter, sow. Gk. aveipeiy (fanip-ysiy), to scatter, 
sow. Ex. sperm, sporadic . See below. 

BFHERG, Teut. SI'ERK, SPREK, to burst noisily, crackle, 
scatter abroad. Ski, sphurj, tf) crash, burst forth, lie displayed ; 
Gk. otpdpay-os, a cracking, crackling, d-airdpay-os, asparagus, shoot 
of a plant ; (jTerhaps) L. sparg-ere, to scatter ; AS. spearc-a, a spark 
of fire, Icel. sprak-a, to crackle (cf. AS. sprec-an, to speak), AS. 
spra-c, a shoot, a spray. Ex. asparagus; speak, spark (^i), sparkle, 
spark (2), spray (2). Perhaps s^rse (and derivatives). Cf. spray 
(1). Sec above. 

SPrW, BF^n, to sjiit out, vomit. Skt. sh/hiv, to spit; Gk. 
irTi;-«»F (from *airyvy€ty), to spit ; L. spu-ere, AS. spiw-an, Goth. 
speiw-an. Ex. spue, spew. (Of imitative origin ; so that the form of 
the n>oi is indeterminate.) 

BQAF (SKAF), to dig, .scrape, shave; BQAB (SKAP), to cut, 
scrajie, shape. 1 . Gk. oxan-rfiy, to dig, axau-dyy, a spade; Goth. 
skab-an, AS. scaf-an, to shave. 2 . L. scab-ere, to scrape; Lith. 
skab-iis, cutting, sharp ; Goth, ga-skap-jan, to shape. Ex. shave, 
scab, scabious, scabby, shabby, shaft. Also shape, capon. 

BQEIf, to cleave, split, divide. Gk. ttKaK-Xeiy, to hoe ; Lith. 
skel-iu, 1 split; ONorse skil-ja, to sever, separate; Goth, skal-ja, 
a tile; AS. scell, shell. Ex. scale (1), scale (2), scall, scald (2), skill, 
shell. See shelf, shield. 

SOmD, to spring up, climb. Skt. skand, to jump up, ascend ; 
Gk. trudyS-aKoy, the spring of a trap ; L. scand-ere, to climb, sed-la 
(for *.Nronrf-s/a), a ladder. Ex. scandal, slander ; scan, ascend, descend, 
scale esca lade. 

BQillVD, to shine, glow. Skt. chand, fchand, to shine, 
chand-ra{s), moon, chand-ana{s), sandaLwood tree ; L. cand-ere, to 
shine, cand-idus, white. Ex. candle, candid, incense, candour, chandelier, 
changer, incendiary, &c. Also sandal-wood. 

8QER (SKER), to shear, cut, cleave. Gk. xtipeiy (jtip-yety), to 
shear, cut ; Lith. her-wis, an ax ; AS. scer-an (pt. t. sccer, pp. scor-en), 
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to shear. Ex. sTuar^ skan, slutr (a), skard^ sear (a), srar/, shore. 
Cf. seo^oHf sharps searp^ scrape. And see C^BF, SEQ. 

SQEU (SKEU), to perceive, obser\'e, beware of. Skt. hav-i-t 
wise, a seer, prophet, poet ; Gk. I mark, $vo^K6-osy an in- 
spector of an ofTering ; L. cau~eret to beware, eau-tio^ caution ; AS. 
scea-wian, to look, behold. Ex. caution, caveat ; shew, show, scavenger. 


SQEIT (SKEU), to cover, shelter. Skt. sku, to cover; Gk. 
flr«v-ros, av-ros, skin ; L. cu-tis, skin, scu-tum, a shield, ob~seii-tys, 
covered over, dark ; OliG. skiu-ra, a shed, stable ; Icel. sk'joA, 
a shelter, cover ; AS. hy~d, hide, skin ; Iccl. sky, a cloud. Ex. 
cuticle, obscure, escutcheon, esquire, squire, equerry, hide (a), scum, 
skim, sky, sheal, shieling, scowl. 

SBEBH, to sup up, absorb. Gk. fiwp-ietv, to sup up ; L. sorh- 
ere, to sup up ; Lith. sreh-ti, to sup up. Ex. absorb. 

8 BEI 7 'STREU), to flow. (Observe the insertion of T in 
Teutonic.) Skt. sru, to flow, sro-ta(s), a stream; Gk. pietv (fnt. 
fifv~aoiuu), to flow, fiev^na, flood, fiu-Oftos, rhythm (musical flow) ; 
Irish srii-aim, stream ; AS. strea-m, stream. Ex. rheum, rhythm, 
catarrh, lUarrhcea, emerods ; stream, streamer. 

BTA(^ 8t&): secSTHA. 

STAQ (STAII), to be firm. Skt. stak, to resist, Zend, stay-ra-, 
strong, firm ; OPruss. panu-stae-la-, steel for kindling fire ; OHG. 
stah -al, OMerc. stel-i, steel. Ex. steel. 

STEBH; see 8TEMBH. 

8TEQ(w), also TEQ(w) (TP:K), to cover, thatch. Skt. sthag, 
to cover ; Gk. ariy-eiv, to cover, (rrey-os, rcy-os, roof ; L. teg-ere, 
to cover, teg-ula, ♦ile, tng-a, garment ; Irish tigh, a house ; AS./<ec, 
thatch ; Du. dak, thatch, dek-ken, to cover. Ex. protect, tegument, 
toga , tile ; thatch, deck ; also shanty (old house). 

8TEIO(w) (STEIK), to prick, pierce, stick, sting. Skt. ti/, to lx: 
sharp, Zend, tigh-ra-, sharp, tigh~ri~, an arrow ; Gk. ari^eiv (*ariy- 
yfsv), to prick, ariy-fia, a prick; L. in-stlg-dre, to instigate; Goth. 
stik’S, a point ; AS. stic-e, stitch (in the side). Ex. stigma ; instigate ; 
allied to instinct, distinguish, stimulate, style (l) ; cf. tiger, stick (l), 
stitc h, st ing. 

8'i'EIQ(w)H (STFJG), to stride, to climb. Skt. stigh, to 
ascend; Gk. areix’ttv, to go, march, orix-os, a row, aroix-os, 
a row; Lith. staig-hs, hasty; AS. stig-an, to climb. F.x. acrostic, 
distich, hemistich ; sty (i), sty (2), stile (l), stair, stirrup. 

STEMBH, STEBH (STEMll, STEB), to make firm, set fast ; 
BTEMB (STEMl*), to stamp, step firmly. Skt. stamhh, to make 
finn or hard, stop, block up ; stamhh-a^s), a post, pillar, stem, stahh, 
to fix, prop; Gk. d-cTTf/i^-ifs, fixed, fast, <TT«/i/ 3 -eiv, to stamp; AS. 
sttef, a staff, prop, stcef-n, stem-n, a stem of a tree ; AS. stemp-an, to 
stamp, stap-ul, a post, pillar, step-pan, to step. Ex, staff, stave, 
stem (1), stem (2) ; also stamp, step, sta^e (1), staple (2) ; perhaps 
stump. 


BTEBT, TEN (THEN), to groan, to stun, to thunder. Skt. stan 
to sound, sigh, thunder ; Gk. oriv-tiv, to groan; Zrcv-roip, Stento 
(loud-voiced) ; Lith. sten-eti, to groan, AS, stun-ian, to make a din 
Also Skt. tan, to sound ; L. ton-are, to thunder ; AS. /«n-or, thunde: 
Ex. deto nate ; sttm, th under ; as tonish, astound. 

STEB, whence 8TBEXT, to strew, scatter, lay down. Skt 
star-a-, a layer, bed ; str, to scatter, spread ; tar-as, pi. stars ; Gk 
arop-wm, I spread out; 1 j. ster-nere, to scatter, spread out (pp 
stra-tus), stru-ere, to lay in order, heap up, build ; Goth, strau-jan 
to strew; AS. streow-ian, to strew, scatter, streaw, straw. Ex 
asterisk, asteroid; street, structure, instrument, constemtdion, stellar 
stra tum ; strew, straw, star. 

ST^ to be firm or rigid. Skt. sthira(s), firm, fixed ; Gk 
orthos, solid, stiff, arttpa i^arep-ya), a barren cow ; Goth, slair-a 
a barren woman; L. ster-dis, sterile, barren. Ex. stereoscope 
stereotype, sterile ; and cf. stark, starch. 

STBU, probably for BTHEU, to fix firmly. Skt. sthav-ira^s) 
fixed, firm ; Gk. otv-\os, a pillar, <rro-d, a {lorch, arav-pot, ai 
ii|>nght pole or stake ; L. in-si. lu-rSre, to construct, build, restore 
Goth, stiu-r-jan, to establish, OIIG. stiu-r-a, a prop, staff, paddle 
rudder; AS. iXTo-r, a paddle or rudder. Ex, stoic; star-board 
stee r (3); sto re, restore. Cf. steer (i). Allied to 8THA. 

BTViUD (.STEUT), to strike. Skt. tud, to push ; L. tund-ere (pt t 
4u-tud-i), to strike, beat ; Goth, staut-an, to strike. Ex. co^use 
^foat. And see /oi 7 (1). 

8TB^ 8TA (= atha, eta), to stand, stand fast. Skt. stha 
« I «et, place; L. sta-re 

to stand, s.-st-i^e, to set ; G. steh-en, to stand. Further allied U 
Goth. standan,AS. stondan (pt. t. sio-d), to stand, AS. sted-e, a place 
stead ; from a Teut. base STA-D. Also to AS. std-w, a plice.*^ Ex 
statia, apostasy, &c. ; stage, stamen, stamina, station, statute, &c. 

‘fm (3), ftool, stud (0 


BWAD (SWAT), to please the taste. Skt. wad, to taste well, 
to season ; $vad-u-, savoury, sweet ; Gk. ^B-vs, sweet ; L. sua-uis (for 
*suad-uis), sweet ; O.Sax. swot-i, sweet ; AS. swet-e, sweet. Ex. 
suave, suasion, persuade, assuage ; sweet. 

BWEID (SWEIT), to sweat. Skt. svid, to sweat ; svSd-a(s), 
sweat ; Gk. lB-pi», sweat ; L. s&d-are, to sweat, sud^or, sweat ; 
AS. swilt, sweat. Ex. sudorific ; sweat. 

BWEN, to resound, sound. Skt. svan, to sound; svan-A(s), 
sound ; L. son-hre, to sound, <cmi-ms, sound ; AS. swin-sian, to 
resound. Ex. sound (3), sonata, sonnet, person, parson, sonorous, smison, 
&c. Cf. swan. 

BWEP (SWEF), to sleep. Skt. svap, to sleep; Gk. thr-vos, 
sleep ; L. sop-or, sleep, somnus (for *swep-nos), sleep ; AS. swef-n, 
a dr eam. Ex. hypnotise ; soporific, somnolence. 

BWEBy to murmur, hum, speak. Skt. svr, to sound, 5var-a(s), 
sound, voice, tone ; L. su-sur-rus, murmur, whisper ; AS. swer-ian, 
pt. t. swor, to affirm, swear ; swear-m, a swarm of liees. Ex. swear, 
answer, swarm. 

TAK, to be silent. L. tac-ere, Goth, thah-an, to lie silent. 
Ex. tacit ; taciturn, reticent. 

TAU (i» t&u), Teut. (thaw), to melt, thaw. Skt./d-ya-, water; 
Gk. n}-xciv, to melt; I., tii-bis, decay; AS. fih-wian, to thaw. Ex. 
ta bid, t haw. 

TEa(w), to cover ; sec BTEa(w). 

TEK (TIIEH), to beget. Gk. rsu-ttv, a aor. inf. of riuTeiv, 
to b^et ; AS. fieg-en, a thane ; orig. boy, servant. Ex. thane. 

TEETH (tekl>), to fit, prepare, hew out, weave. Skt. taksh, to 
form, prepare, cut, hew; Gk. rig-rq, art, rsKT-esv, carpenter; 
L. tex-ere, to weave ; OChurch Slav, tes-ati, to hew. Ex. technical, 
architect; text, subtle, toil (2). (For the form of the root, see 
Uhlenbeck, Skt. Diet.) 

TEIi (THEL), to bear, tolerate, lift. Skt. tul, to lift, tul-a, 
a lialance, weight ; Gk. TtK-apuv, belt for shield or sword, rdk-avrov, 
balance, talent, rKfi-vai, to endure ; L. tol-lere, to bear, la-tus (for 
(//tt^«s»TX1/-T^5), borne ; tol-erdre, to endure ; AS. /ol-ioa, to endure. 
Ex. talent, atlas, tantalise ; extol, tolerate, trot, elate, prelate, relate, 
oblate, predate, dilate, delay, collation, legislator, translate ; thole (a). 

TEM, to he dark. Skt. iam-as, gloom ; I^ tem-ere, in the dark, 
blindly, rashly ; ten-ebrm, darkness. Ex. tenehrious, temerity. 

TEM, to cut. Gk. rift-vuv, to cut, rop-fi, a cutting, r6p-os, 
part of a book (section), riii-evos, sacred enclosure, rfv-S-civ, to 
gnaw; L. tern-plum, sacred enclosure, ton-d-ere, to shear. Ex. 
an atomy , tome ; tonsure, temple. 

TEN (THEN), to stretch. Skt. tan, to stretch, tan-u-, thin 
(stretched out), tan-tu-, a thread ; Gk. rtivtiv (♦reV-yeiv), to stretch, 
rdv-or, tension, tone ; L. ten-d-ere, to stretch, ten-ire, to hold tight, 
ten-uis, thin ; Goth, than-jan, to stretch out ; AS. fiyn-ne, thin. Ex. 
hypotenuse, tone; tenacious, tender, tenuity, tend, tense (a), tent (i), 
te ndon, tendril, tenor, tempt, tentative, toise, &c. ; thin ; dance. 

TENQ, to dip, steeji. Gk. L. ting-ere, to dip ; OHG. 

th unch -on, G. tunk-en, to dip. Ex. tinge, tincture, tint, stain. 

TENO (THENK), to consider, ponder on. L. tong^ere, to 
think ; Goth, thagkjan (^*thank-jan), to think. Ex. think, methinks, 
thanks, thought. 

TENQ (THENH), to be strong, grow thickly. Skt tahch, to 
contract ; Pers. tang, tight ; Lith. tenk-u, I have sufficient, tank-us, 
close, tight; Goin. theih-an, AS. ge-fieon (pp. ge-fiung-en), to 
th rive ; ONorse )it-tr, tight. Ex. thee (a), tight, 

TEF, to be hot. Skt. tap, to be warm ; Russ, top-iie, to heat ; 
L. tep-ere, to be warm. Ex. tepid. 

TER (TIIER), to pass through, reach; go through, rub, turn. 
(Two roots of the form TER, ‘to go through,’ and ‘ to rub, turn,* have 
probably coalesced.) 1 . Skt. tar~a(s), a passage, ferry, tar-a(s), pene- 
trating ; tdr-aya, to take across, tir-as, prep., across, through, over ; 
Gk. i^p-pa, goal, end ; tn-/rd-rtf, to pass into, tra-ns, going through, 
across ; Goth, thair-h, through ; AS./yr-rf, a hole. Ex. avatar; wter, 
term, transom, trestle, throng, thrill, thirl, thrum, 2 . Gk. rpy-ms, 
a boring through, vip-erpov, a borer ; L. ier-ere, to bore, rub ; tor- 
nare , to turn. Ex. turn ; trite, tribulation, detriment. 

TEBQ (THERII), to twist, turn round. Skt. tark-u-, a spindle ; 
Gk. i-rpax-Tot, a spindle ; L. torqu-ire, to twist Compare also 
(from Teut THWERH) AS. fiweorh, Mrverse, transverw, Icel. 
pverr, perverse. Ex. torment, torture, torch, nasturtium, /or«b«, tort, 
to rtoise, Cf. thwart, athwart, queer. 

TEBS (THERS), to be dry, to thirst. Skt. trsh, to thirst ; Gk. 
ripa-oiuu,l become dry; L. torr-ire (for *tors-ere), to parch, pp. 
tos-tus, terr-a (for *ters-a), dry ground ; Goth, thaurs-jan, to thint, 
thaurs-tei, thirst. Ex. torrid, torrent, terrace, tureen, toast, temer, 
inter^umitory ; thiru. Perhaps /es/. . 

THU (THEU), to be thick or fat. Skt. tu, to increaM, be 
powerful, tav-a(s), strong; Gk. tw-Xm, T1/-X17, a hard swellmg; 
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L. tu^m-ire, to swell op, tu-ber, a round root, t$m-uIuSf a monnd, 
tum-tdtuSf uproar ; Lith. tau-kas, fat of animals, tu-k-ti\ to be fat ; 
AS. ^eo-A, thigh, /tt-iRd, thumb, /ea-w, muscle. Kx. tumid, tumult, 
tumulus, pj^uberanee ; thigh, thumb, the wa, 

TEUD (THKUT), to strike ; see STEUD. 

TBE B tre (THKE, thre), to twist ; from TEB, to turn. AS. 
/rii-wan, to twist, throw; /rx-d, thread. £x. throw, thread, 

THEM, also TBES, to tremble. Skt. tras, to tremble ; Gk. 
rpi-uv, (for *Tpia-ttv), to tremble ; L. /err-er* (for *ters-ire), to 
scare, cause to tremble. Also Gk. rpiis-uv, L. irem-ere, Lith. trim-ti, 
to tremble. Ex. terror ; also tremble, trenadous, tremendous. 

TBEUD (THREUT), to push, crowd, urge. L. trud-ere, to 
push, urge ; Goth, us-thriut-an, to vex greatly, G. ver-driess-en ; AS. 
Jtreot-an, to afflict, vex, urge. Ex. abstruse, extrude, intrude, obtrude, 
protrude ; threat, threaten. Cf. thrust. 

TJJj, to howl (imitative). Skt. ul-uka-, an owl; Gk. bK-aw, 
I howl, oX-oA-vCw, 1 shriek ; L. ul-ul-a, an owl ; AS. fd~e, an owl. 
Ex. owl, howl. 

WADH (WAD), to walk slowly, to wade. 1 .. uiid-ere, to go ; 
uad^um, a ford ; A.S. wad-an, to wade. Ex. evatle ; wade. 

WAQ (WAII), to swerve, go crookedly, toller; also WAQ 
(WAK\ to bend, totter. Skt. vak-ra{s), crooked, bent, vahch, to go 
crookedly, totter, waver ; L. uac-il/are, to waver, reel ; AS. woh, 
crooked, bent. Also L. uag-its, wandering, going aside; l..ith. 
wing~is, a bend of a river, u/eng-ti, to flinch, to shirk work, OlIG. 
winb-an, to move aside, to waver ; AS. wane-ol, wavering, weak. 
Ex. vacillate, vague ; wench, woo. Cf. wink, winch. 

WAIT (— Wfi-n), to fail, lack, be wanting; from the root WA 
(wa), with the same sense. Skt. u-»-n(s), inferior, wanting; Gk. 
*v-v-is, bereft ; L. un~u‘us, vain ; Goth, wa-n-s, deficient. Ex. vain ; 
w ane, w anion, want, wanton. Cf. vacant. 

WE (j« W8), to blow. Skt. va, to blow; va-/a(s), wind; Gk. 
d-tj-ju 1 blow ; L. ue-ntus, wind ; Goth, wai-an, to blow, 

wi-nds, wind; Lith. tve-jas, wind; Russ. vie-iat[e), to blow, vie-ter', 
wind ; AS. wi-nd, wind, we-der, w eathcr. Ex. ventdate, fan ; wind ( i ), 
weather, 

WEBH (WEB), to weave. Skt. urna-vabh-i-, a spider, lit. 

* woobweaver * ; Gk. <v, to weave ; G. web-en, AS. wef-an, to 

weave. Ex. weave, web, weft, woof, weevil. Cf. wafer, wasp. 

WED (WET), to wet, moisten. Skt. ud-an-, water, und, to 
moisten; Gk. CS-wp, water; L. und-a, wave; Russ, vod-a, water; 
Goth. wat~8, water, AS. wait-er, water, wxt, wet. Ex. hydrogen, 
hy dra’, u ndulate, abound, redundant, surround’, wet, water, otter', vodka. 

WEDH (WED), to redeem a pledge, to pledge. L. »a.s (gen. 
uad~is), a pledge; Goth, wadd, AS. wed-d, a pledge; Lith. wad-oti, 
to redeem a pledge. Ex. wed; wage, wager, gage (l), engage. 

WEQ (WEK), to be vigorous or watchful, to wake; hence the 
extended form WEKB (WEIIS), to increase; hardly allied to 
AUQ(W). Skt. vnj-ra(s), thunder-bolt (from its strength) ; vaj-aff), 
vigour ; L. ueg-ere, to excite, arouse, uig-ere, to be vigorous, uig-il, 
watchful ; AS. wac-an, to come to life, wacdan, to watch. Also 
Skt. vaksh, to grow, Goth, wahs-jan, to wax, AS. weax~an, to wax. 
E x. veg etable, vigour, vigilant ; wake (l ), watch. Also wax (i). 

WBQ(w) (WEK), to be moist or wet. Gk. iry-pot, moist ; 
(perhaps) L. u-dus, moist, u-mor, moisture ; Icel. vbk-r, moist. Ex. 
hygrometer ; wake (i). Perhaps humid, humour ; and sec ox. 

WEQH (WEG), to carry, convey, remove. Skt. vah (for 
*vagh), to carry, vdh-a(s), a vehicle ; Gk. ox-os (V^X-®^)i ® chariot ; 
L. ueh-ere, to carry, convey ; ue-ua, a vein (duct) ; AS. weg-an, pt. t. 
wag, to bear, carry, weg, a way, weeg, a wedge (mover), wag-n, 
a wain. l<ix. vehicle, vein; weigh, way, wain, waggon, wey, wag. 
Perhaps vehement. 

WEI, to bind, wind, plait. Skt. vii, vay-a, to weave, vi~ta(s), 
wound, ve-tasa{s), a kind of reed ; Gk. i-rco, a willow; L. ui-tis, 
a vine, ui-nun, a twig, ui-ere, to bind ; A.S. »?-r, a wire, wi-liig, 
a. willow, withy. Ex. vine, ferrule, vice (2) ; wire, withe, withy, wine. 
A nd see wind (2). 

WEID (WEIT), to know, to wit ; orig. to see. Skt. vid, to 
know, vid-a{s), knowledge; tlk. ttb-ov (for ♦^fiU-oi'), I saw, 0I8-0 
(for *fdtli-a), 1 know ; L. uid-ere, to see, ul-sere, to go to see, visit ; 
Goth, wit-an, to know, wait, I know. Ex. Veda ; history, idol, idea ; 
vision, visit, 8cc. ; wit (i), wit (2), witness, wiseacre; ywis, wise. 
A lso ad vice. See. ^ 

WEID, to sing. Gk. d-tiS-eiv (for d-^ct'S-fit'), to sing ; doiS-ij, 
a song; cf. OIrish /«?</, W. gwaedd, nn outcry, shout. Ex. 
ode, epode, fdinode, 

UmO (WEIK), and WEIQ (WEIK), to give way. ( 1 ) Skt. 
vij, to fear, veg-a-s, speed, haste; Goih. wik~o, succession; AS. 
wic-an, to give way, wnc, weak, wmc-an, to weaken ; wic-n, a week 
(change of phase of the moon) ; wic-e, a wich-elm. (2) Gk. ein-etv 
(for Y«iV-ejv), to give way ; L. uic-is (gen. case), change ; OHG. 


! weh-sal, G. weeh-sel, change. Ex. weak, week, wieh-elm ; vicissitude, 

I w' g^*** 

I WEIK (WEIH), to come to, to enter. Skt. vif, to enter, 

I vef~a(s), a settler, a neighbour, vif~man, a house ; Gk. or«-ot (for 
I * folk-os), a house; L. uie-us, a village, uie-inus, neighbouring; Goth. 
weih-s, a village. Ex. economy, diocese; vicinage, wick (2), bailiwick. 

WEIP ( VV EIF), to tremble, shake, vibrate. Skt. vep, to tremble ; 
cf. L. uih-rare, to tremble ; ONorse veif-a, to vibrate, flap, flutter. 
Ex. waif, waive ; cf. vibrate. 

WEIQ (WEIH), to fight, conquer. L. uine-ere, pt. t. 
to conquer ; Goth, weih-an, to contend ; AS. wig, war. Ex. van- 
quish, victory, convict, evince, convince, See. 

WEIQ (WEIH), to give way; sec WEIQ. 

WEL, to will, to choose, like. Skt. vr, to choose, select, 
]«rcfer, var-a{s), a wish ; L. uel-le, to wish ; Goth, wil-jan, to wish, 
will, wil-ja, will, wal-jan, to choose, wail-a, well. Ex. voluntary, 
voluptutms; will (1), will (2), well (1), weal, wealth, welcome, welfare. 

WEli, to wind, tnm, roll ; well up (as a spring). Skt. vdl, 
to turn here and there, turn round, val-aua(m), a turning, agitation ; 
Gk. cX-if, a spiral, k\-iaaeiv, to tnm round ; UHG. wel-la, a billow, 
AS. wel-la, a well or spring. Also in the form WEL-W ; cf. Gk. 
tibv-uy, to enfold, L. uolu-ere, to roll, Goth, af-walw-jan, to roll 
awtiy. Ex. helix; voluble, volute, revolve, &c. ; valve; well (2), 
wallow, waltz, welter. Also wale ; cf. walk. 

WEM, to vomit. Skt. vam, Gk. ip-etv, L. vom-ere, to vomit. 
Ex. emetic; vomit. 

WEN, to honour, love, strive for, seek to get. Skt. van, to 
serve, honour, ask, beg ; L. uen-us, love, uen-erdrl, to honour, uen-ia, 
favour ; AS. win-nan (pi. t. wann), to fight for, labour, endure 
(whence E. u*ttt). Hence also Skt. vdnchh, to wish, AS. wise, 
a wish. Ex. venerable, venereal, venial; win, also winsome, wish. 
Allied to wean, ween, wont ; and to soon (to tlwell). 

WEQw, to cry out, to speak. Skt. vach, to speak, vach-as, 
speech ; Gk. Iw-os, a saying, a word ; L. uox (gen. uoc-is), voice, 
uo c-are, to call. Ex. epic ; voice, vocal, avouch, advocate, invoke, &c. 

WER, to cover, surround, defend. Skt. vr, to screen, cover, 
surround, vr-ti-, an enclosure, vdr-aya, to keep off ; Gk. tp-vaOai, to 
protect; Goth, war-jan, AS, wer-iau, to protect. I'^x. warren, 
warison, garret ; weir. Cf. aperient, cover. 

WER, to be wary, observe, see. Gk. ip-aw (*fop-aw), I observe, 
see ; L, uer-erl, to guard against, to fear ; AS. war, wary. Ex. revere, 
reverend ; beware, wary. Also, ward, guard. Perhaps also u'orr (i), 
svorih (1). 

WER, to speak, say. Gk. tip-tiv (for f ep-ydv), to say; pq-Totp 
(*fpn-Twp), a speaker, orator. Hence WERDH, to say. O. Irish 
/orrf-«/, they say (StokeS'Eick, p. 274); L. uerh-um, a word; AS. 
wont, a word. Ex. verb, word ; also rhetoric. 

WERG- (WERK), to work. (ik. epy-ov (*f*py-or), work ; 
opy-avoy, on instrument ; Goth, waurk-jnn, to work ; AS. weorc, 
work. Ex. organ, orgy, chirurgeon, surgeon ; work, wrought, wright. 

WERGH (WERG), to strangle, choke. Lith. wersz-ti, to 
strangle; MIIG. ir-werg-an, to strangle; AS. soyrg-an,\o strangle, 
worry. Ex, worry. 

WERT (WXRTII), to turn, become. Skt. vrt, to turn, turn 
oneself, exist, be; L. uert-ere, to turn; Goth, wairth-an (pt. t. 
warth), to become; AS. iveorb-an, to become. Ex. verse, vertex, 
vortex, prose, avert, averse, convert, See. ; worth (2), weird, -ward 
(suflix). Also verst. 

WEB, to clothe, put on clothes. Skt. vas, to put on clothes; 
Gk. ia-Vos ^*fia-$os), clothing, tyvviu (*fia-wpLi), I clothe; L. 
ues-tis, clothing, garment ; Goth, was-jan, to clothe ; AS. wer-ian, to 
wear clothes. Ex. vest, invest, divest, vestment ; wear (i); gaiter. 

WEB, to dwell, live, be. Skt. vas, to dwell, to pass the night, 
to live, viis-tu, a house, vas-ati-, a dwelling-place; Gk. ia-ria, 
a hearth, aor-v, a city ; L. Ves-ta, goddess of the household, uer-na, 
a home- bom slave ; Goth, wis-an, AS. wss-an, to be. Ex. vernacular, 
Vesta, vestal ; toas, wast, were, we rt. C f. wassail. 

WEB, to shine; also as AWES, AITS (ftwes, &UB), to 
shine. Skt. vas, uehehh, to shine; ush, to bum; vas-antas, spring; 
Gk. c-wr, ^-iis, iEolic ad-ws, dawn, Vap (for *fia-ap), spring; L. 
aur-or-a (for *aus-ds-a), dawn, uer (for *ues-r), spring, aus-ter, south 
wind ; A.S. eas-t, adv., in the east. Ex. vernal ; east, Easter. 

WIDH, to lack. Skt. vidh, vindh, to lack, be in want of 
(Macdonell); Gk. ij-lO-eos, nniiuirried; Skt. vidk-ava, bereft of, 
a widow; I., uid-ua, a widow; AS. wid-uwe, a widow. Cf, L. 
di-uid-ere, to divide (pp. di-ui-sus). Ex. withw ; also divide, division. 

YAG (yag, yag), to worship, reverence. Skt. yaj, to sacrifice, 
worship, yaj-yu(s), worshipping, pious; Gk. ^y-ios, holy. Ex. 
ha^^apha. 

xES, to ferment. Skt. yas, to exert oneself, yesh, to bubble, 
seethe ; Gk. (4-eiy (jierf, mid. i-^eo-iuu), to seethe, a decoc- 
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tioDi snclden j a pustule ; AS. gh^t, yeast. Ex. YSnO, to join, to yoke together. Skt. y»y> to join, connect 

eczema ; yeast. 3n'g:<m), a yoke ; Gk. (evy-vv/u, 1 yoke, Cvy-^Vf yoke; L. itMg>ere, 

YBU, to drive away, preserve from. Skt. yu, to drive away, to join, iug-um^ a yoke, cotMuXy a spouse, iux-tn^ near ; AS. geoe^ 
preserve from, keep aloof, yav-aya, to drive away ; L. iu-uare (pp. a yoke. Ex. syzygy; jugidar^ conjugal, Jain, Junction, joust, jostle; 
itt -tus), to assist. Ex. adjutant, aid, coadjutor. yoke. See YEU. 

YEU, to bind, to mix. Skt. yw, to bind, to fasten, join, mix; YOB (-* yon), to gird. Zend yus-ta-, girt; Gk. {wvwiu (for 
yu-sha-, pease soup ; L. lii-s, broth ; Gk. Cw-A**?, leaven, lix. zymotic; *Cwa~vvfu), 1 gird, ^w-vy], a girdle, Conr-Hip, a girdle; Lith. jos-ta, 
Juice. See YEuO, YOS. a girdle. Ex. zone. See YEU (a). 


VI. DISTRIBUTION OF WORDS 


The following is an attempt to distribute the words in the English 
language so as to show the sources to which they originally be- 
longed. The wortls selected for the purpose arc chiefly those given 
in large type in the dictionary, to the exclusion of mere derivatives 
of secondary importance. The English list appears short in pro- 
portion, chiefly because it contains a large number of these secondary 
words, such as happiness, hearty, helpful, and the like. 

I have no doubt that, in some cases, the sources liave been wrongly 
assigned, through ignorance. Some indulgence is requested, on 
account of the tlifficulty of making the .attempt on a scale so com- 
prehensive. The account of some words has been altered, by way 
of correction. Some words, not given in the ordinary lists, will be 
found among the Hybrid Words at the end. 

ENQIjISH. With the exception of some words of imitative 
origin, most of the following words (or their origins) can be found 
ill Anglo-.Saxon or in Middle Englisli of the earliest period. 

a, aback, abaft, abed, abide (i), abide (a), ablaze, aboard, abode, 
rtiout, above, abreast, abroad, accursed, ache, acknowledge, acorn, 
\.re, adder, addled, ado, aduwn, adrift, adze, afar, afford, affright, 
•^.'loat, afoot, afore, afresh, aft, after, aftermath, aftermost, afler- 
tvard, afterwards, again, against, agape, aghast, agnail, ago, agone, 
b^'round, ahead, ahoy, ail, ait, ajar, akin, alack, albeit, alder, alder-, 
alderman, ale, alight (i), alight (2), alike, alive, all, allay, al- 
mighty, almost, alone, along (1), along (2), aloud, already, also, 
although, altogether, alway, always, am, amain, amaze, amid, 
amidst, among, amongst, an (a), an (it), and, anent, anew, angle (2), 
nn-hungcrcd, ankle, anneal (J), anon, another, answer, ant, anvil, 
any, aiw, apple, are, aright, arise, arm (1), aroint thee, arrow, 
arrow-root, arse, art fi), as (1), ash, ashamed, ashes, ashore, aside, 
ask, asleep, aslope, aspen (asp), astern, astir, astride, asunder, at, 
athirst, atone, auger, aught, awake, awaken, aware, away, awl, 
nwork, awry, axe (ax), ay!, ay (aye). 

baa, babble, babe, back, backgammon, bad, bairn, bake, bale (2), 
bale-fire, balk (i), balk (a), ban, bane, banns, banter, bare, bark (3). 
barley, barm (1), barm (2), barn, barrow (1), barrow (3), barton, 
bass (2) (barse), bast, bat (i), batch, bath, bathe, be- {prefix), ho, 
beach, beacon, bead, beam (1), beam (2), bean, bear (1), bear (2), 
beard, beat, beaver (1), beck (i), beckon, become, Iwd, bedabble, be- 
dew, bcdiglit, bedim, bedizen, bedridden, bedstead, bee, beech, beer, 
beetle (i), beetle (2), beetle (3), befall, before, beforehand, beget, 
begin, begone, behalf, Irehavc, behaviour {yoithV. s»]^x), behead, be- 
hest, behind, behold, behoof, behove, belch, belie, believe, bell, bellow, 
belly, belong, beloved, below, bemoan, bench, bend (i), beneath, 
benighted, bent-grass, benumb, liequeath, bequest, bereave, berry, 
berth, beseech, beseem, beset, beshrew, lieside, besides, besom, besot, 
bespeak, best, bestead (i), bestow, bestrew, bestride, beteem, be- 
think, betide, betimes, betoken, betroth, better, lietween, betwixt, 
beware, bewilder, bewitch, bewray, beyond, bicker?, bid (1), bid (a), 
bide, bier, biestings (bei stings), bight, bile (a), bill (1), bill (3), 
bind, birch, bird, birth, bisson, bit '( 1), bit (a), bitch, bite, bitter, 
blab, black, bladder, blade, blain, blanch (2), blare, blast, blatant, 
blay, blaze (i), bleach, blear, blear-eyed, bleat, bleb, bleed, blench, 
bless, blight, blind, blindfold, blindman*s buff, bliss, blithe, blood, 
blossom, blow (i), blow (2), blow (3), blubber, blunt, blurt, blush, 
bluster, boarfl (i), boat, bob, bode, bodice, borly, boil (a), 
bold, bolster, bolt, bone, bonfire, book, boom (1), boot (a),bore(i), 
bore (2), borough, borrow, bosom, botch (1), bother, bots?, bottom, 
bough, bounce, bounden, bourne burn (2), bow (i), bow (a), 
bow (3), bower, bowl (2), bowline, bow-window, box (4), boy, 
boycott, brabble, bracken, braid (i), braid (2), brain, brake (a), 
bramble, brand, branks, bran new, brass, brawl (i), braze (a), breach, 
bread, breadth, break, breast, breath, breech, breeches (breeks), 
br^, brwze (i). brew, briar (brier), bridal, bride, bridegroom, 
bridge, bridle, bright, brill, brim, brimstone, brine, bring, bristle, 
brittle, broad, brood, brook (i), brook (2), brooklime, broom, 


broth, brothel, brother, brow, brown, bruise, bubble, buck (1), 
buck (2), bucket, buckwheat, bud, bug (2), build, bull (1), bulrush, 
bum, bumble-bee, bumboat, bump (i), bump (2), bumper, bunch, 
bundle, bunting (2)?, burden (1) (burthen), burial, burke, burly, 
burn (i), burn (a), burr (bur), burrow, burst, bury (1), bury (2), 
buss (I), busy, but (1), butt (3), butt (4), buttock, buxom, buy, 
buzz, by, byre. 

cackle, calf, calve, can (1), can (2), care, carve, cat, caterwaul, 
catgut, cave in, caw, chafer (cock-chafer), chaff, ch.'iffer, chaffinch, 
champ, chap (1) (chop', chap (2) (chapman), chaps (chops), 
char (i), char (2), charcoal, charlock, charm (a), chary, chat, 
chatter, chaws, che.ap, cheek, cheep, chert, chew (chaw), chicken, 
chide, chilblain, child, chill, chin, chincough, chink (1), chink (3), 
chip, chirp, chit (1), chit (2), chitterlings, choke, choose, chop (1), 
chop (a), chough, chub, chubby, chuck (a), chuck (3), chuckle, 
chump, churl, churn, cinder, clack, clam (i), clam (2), clammy, 
clank, clap, clash, clasp, clatter, claw, clay, clean, cleat, cleave (1), 
clc.ive (2), cleek, clench, clever, clew (clue), click, cliff, climb, 
clinch, cling, clink, clinker-built, clip (2), clod, clot, cloth, clothe, 
cloutl, dough, clout, clove (2), clover, cluck, clump, cluster, clutch, 
clutter (i), clutter (a), clutter (3), coal, coax, cob (i), cob (3), 
cobble (i), cobble (a), cobweb, cock (1), cock (a), cock (3), 
cock-eyed, cockle (a), cockney, cockshut time, cod (i), cod (2), 
codling (i), cold, collie, collier, collop, colly (i), colly (a), colt, 
comb, comb (coomb), come, comely, con (1), coo, cool, coomb, 
coot, corn (i), cosset, cot (cote), couch-grass, cough, could, cove, 
cow (i), cowslip, coxcomb, crab (1), crab (2), crabbed, crack, 
cradle, craft, crake (corn-crake), cram, crane, crank (1), crank (a), 
crank (3), crave, craw, creak, creep, cress, crib, crick, crimp, cringe, 
crinkle, cripple, croak, croft, crop, croup (i), crow, crowd (1), 
crumb, crumpet, cnimple, crunch, crutch, cud, cudbear, cuddle, 
cudgel, cudweed, culver (1), cunning (i), cur, curd, curse?, cushat, 
cuttle, cuttle-fish. 

d.'ib (1), dab (2), dab (3), dabble, dad, daft, daisy, dale, dam (1), 
damp, flare (1), dark, darkling, darksome, darling, darn, daughter, 
daw, dawn, day, dead, deaf, deal (1), deal (2), dear, dearth, death, 
deed, deem, deep, deer, deft, dell, delve, den, dent, depth, derring 
do, dew, dib, dibber, dibble, did, didapper, diddle, dike, dill, dim, 
dimple, din, ding, ding-dong, dingle, dingy, dint, dip, distal, dit, 
ditch, dive, dizen, dizzy, do (did, done), dock (1), dock (2), docket, 
dodder, dodge, doff, dog, dog-cheap, dogger, doggerel, dole, dolt, 
don (1), donkey, doom, doomsday-book, door, dor, dot, dotage 
{with ¥. sufiix), dotard {with F. suffix), dote, dough, doughty, doul, 
dove, dovetail, dowse (3), drab (i), draff, draft, draggle, drain, 
drake, draught (draft), draw, drawl, dray, dread, dream (i), 
dream (2), drear, dreary, dredge (1), drench, dribble, drift, drink, 
drive, drivel, drizzle, drone (i), drone (2), drop, dross, drought, 
drove, drowse (drowze), drudge, drunkard {with F. suffix), drunken 
(drunk), dry, dub, duck (i), duck (a), duck (3), dug, dull, dumb, 
dump (1), dumpling, dung, dunlin, dup, dust, dwarf, dwindle, dye, 
dyke. 

each, car (i), car (2), ear (3), earl, early, earn, earnest (i), earth, 
earwig, east, Easter, eat, eaves, ebb, eddy, edge, eel, eery, eft, eh, 
eight, either, eke (1), eke (2), elbow, eld, elder (1), elder (2), 
eldest, eleven, elf, elk, ell, elm, else, ember-days, embers, emmet, 
empty, end, English, enough, ere, errand, erst, eve (even), even, 
evening, ever, every, everywhere, evil, ewe, eye, cyot. 

f<tg, fag-end, fain, fair (i), fall, fallow (1), fallow (2), falter, fang, 
far, fare, farrow, farther, farthest, farthing, fast (1), fast (2), fasten, 
fastness, fat (1), fat (a), father, fathom, fawn (i), fear, feather, eed, 
feel, feeze (pheeze), fell (i), fell (2), felly (felloe), felt, fen, fem, 
ferry, fetch, fetter, few, fey, fickle, fiddle?, field, field-fare, fiend, 
fight, file (a), file (3), fill, fillip, film, filth, fin, finch, find, finger, 
fire, firk, first, fish, fist, fit (2), five, flabbergast, flabby, flag (i), 
(*)» (3)1 flap* flash, flax, flay, flea, fledge, flee, fleece, 

fleet (i), fleet (2\ fleet (3\ fleet (4), flesh, flicker, flight (i), 
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flight (a), flint, flip (a), flirt, flitch, float, flock (i), flood, floor, 
flop, flow, flue (a), fluke (i), fluke (a), flurry, flush (i), flush (a), 
fluidi (3), flutter, fly (1), fly (a), foal, foam, fodder, foe, fold (1), 
fold (a), folk, follow, fond, food, foot, footy, fop, for f 1), for- (a), 
forbmr (i), forbear (2), forbid, ford, fore, fore-arm fi). forebc^e, 
fore-father, fore-finger, fore-foot, forego (1), forego (a), foreground, 
forehand, forehead, foreknow, foreland, forelock, foreman, foremost, 
forerun, foresee, foreship, foreshorten, foreshow (foreshew), fore- 
sight, forestall, foretell, forethought, foretoken, foretooth, foretop, 
forewarn, forget, forgive, forgo (forego), forlorn, former, forsake, 
forsooth, forswear, forth, fortnight, forty, forward, foster (i), 
fother, foul, foumart, foundling, four, fowl, fox, fractious, frame, 
fraught {Friesic), freak (O, freak (a), free, freeze, fresh, fret (i), 
Friday, friend, fright, frith (i), frog (i), frog (2)?, from, frore, 
frost, froward, fulhl, full (1), fulsome, forlong, furrow, further, 
furthest, furze, fuss, futtocks, fuzz-ball, fylfot. 

gabble, gag, gaggle, gale (a), gall (i), gallow, gallows, gamble, 
game, gammon (2), gander, gannet, gar (i). garfish, garlic, gate 
(1), gather, gavelkind, ghastly, ghost, gibberish, gilx;, giddy, gift, 
giggle, gild, gin (i), gird (i), gird (2), girdle, girl, give, glatl, 
gladsome, glare, glass, glaze, gleam, glede (i), glede (a), glee, 
glib (i), glib (3), glide, glimmer, glimpse, glisten, glister, gloaming, 
gloom, glove, glow, glower, glum, gnarl, gnarled, gnat, gnaw, go, 
goad, goal, goat, god, goddess {with F. st^x), godfather, godhead, 
godmother, godwit, goggle-ey^, gold, good, goodbye, goodman, 
goose, gooseberry, gorbellicd, gorcrow, gore (i), gore (2), gore (3), 
gorsc, goshawk, gosling, gospel, gossamer, gossip, grab, grasp, 
grass, grave (i), gray, graze (1 ), graze (2), great, greaves (1), greedy, 
green, greet (i), greet (2), greyhound, gride, grig (2), grim, grin, 
grind, grip, gripe, grisly, grist, gristle,grit (1), grit (2), groan, groats, 
groin, grope, ground, groundling, grounds, groundsel, groundsill, 
grout, grove, grow, grub, grunt, guest, guild (gild), guilt, gulp, 
gum (i), gush, gut, gyves ? 

ha, hack (1), hack (a), hackle (i), hackle (a), hackney, had- 
dock?, haft, hag, hail (i), hair, hairif, hale (i), half, halibut, 
halidom, halimote. hall, hallow, halt (i), halter, halve, halyard 
(halliard), ham, hame, hammer, hamper (1), hand, handculT, 
handicap, handicraft, handiwork (handywork), handle, handsome, 
handy (1), handy (2), hang, hanker, hansom, hard, hardock, hards, 
hare, harebell, hark, harm, harp, harrier (i), harrier (2), harrow, 
harry, hart, harvest, hasp, hassock, hat, hatch (i ), hatch (2), hatchel, 
hatches, hate, hatred, liaugh, haulm (halm, haum), have, haven, 
haw, hawk (i), hawk (3), hay (1), hay (2), hazel, he, head, 
headlong, heal, health, lieaji, hear, hearken, hearsay, heart, hearth, 
heart*s-casc, hearty, heat, heath, heathen, heather, heave, heaven, 
heavy, heckle, hedge, heed, heel (i), heel (2), heft, heifer, heigh-ho, 
height, hell, helm (1), helm (2), helmet, help, helve, hem (1), 
hem (2), hemlock, hen, hence, henchman, hent, her, herd (i), 
herd (2), here, hcriot, herring, best, hew, hey, heyday (2), hiccough 

» hickct), hide (i), hide (2), hide (3), hide (4), liie, higgle, 
ighland, hight, hilding, hill, hilt, him, hind (i), hind (2), 
hind (3), hinder, hindmost, hinge, hint, hip (i), hip (2) (hep), hire, 
his, hiss, hist (nr Scant].), hitch, hithe (hythe), hither, hive, ho (hoa), 
hoar, hoard, hoarhonnd (liorehountl), hoarse, hoary, hob (i), hobble, 
hobbledehoy?, hobnail, hobnob (habnnb), hock (j), hockey, hog, 
hogshead, hold (1), hole, holibut, holiday, holiness, hollow, holly, 
hollyhock, holm-oak, holt, holy, home, homestead, hone, honey, 
honeycomb, honeymoon, honeysuckle, hood, -hood (-head), hoof, 
hook, hoop (i), hop (1), hope (1), hopple, horn, hornet, horse, hose, 
hot, hougn (hock), hound, house, housel, hover, how (i), howl, 
hox, hoy (2), hub, huckle-^rry, huckle-bone, huddle, hue (i), buff, 
hull (i), hull (2), hum (i), hum (2), humble-bee, humbug, hum- 
drum, hummock (hommock), hump, hunch, hundr^, hunger, hunt, 
hurdle, hurdy-gurdy, hurst, hurlleberry, hush, husk, husky, hussif, 
hussy, huzzah. 

I, icc, icicle, idle, if, ilk, im- (2), imbed, imbitter, imbody, im- 
bosom, imbower, imbrown, impound, in, in- (i), inasmuch, inborn, 
inbreathed, inbred, income, incony, indeed, indent (2), indwelling, 
infold, ingathering, ingot, inland, inlay, inlet, inly, inmate, inn, 
innermost (inmost), inning, inroad, inside, insight, insnare, inso- 
much, instead, instep, inthral, into, intwine, inward, inweave, 
inwrap, inwreathe, inwrought, irk, iron, ironmonger, is, island, it, 
itch, ivy, iwis. 

jam (i), jam (2), jar (i), jerk, jingle, job (0, jog, jole, jolt, jowl 
(jole), jumble. 

kedge (2) (kidge), keel (2), keen, keep, kelp, kemb, kern (2), 
kernel, kersey, key, kidney, kill, kin, kind (1), kind (2), kindle (2% 
kindred, kine, king, kingdom, kipjier, kiss, kite, kith, knack, 
knacker, knag, knap, knar, knave, knead, knee, kneel, knell (knoll), 
knick-knack, knife, knight, knit, knob, knock, knoll (i), knoll (2), 
knop, knot, know, knowledge, knuckle, knurr, kythc. 


WORDS (ENGLISH) 

lack (1), lack (a), lad, ladder, lade (i), lade (2V ladle, lady, 
lag, lair, lamb, lame, Lammas, land, lane, lank, lap (i), lap (a), lap 
(3), lapwing, larboard ?, lark (i), lark (a), last (r),laat (a), last (3), 
last (4), latch (i, a), late, lath, lathe (2), lather, latter, laugh, lawyer 
lay (i), layer, lea (1), lea (a) (ley, lay), lead (i), lead (a), le.af’ 
lean (1), lean (2), leap, learn, lease (2), lease (3), leasing, least, 
leat, leather, leave (r), leave (a), ledge, ledger, ledger-, leech (i), 
leech (2), leek, leer, leet, left, leman (lemman), lend, length, 
lent, less, -less, lest, let (1), let (a), letch, lew, lewd, ley, lib, lich- 
gate, lick, lid, lie (]), lie (2), lief, life, lifelong, lift (2), light (1), 
light (2), light (3), lighten (i), lighten (2), lighten (3), lightning, 
lights, like (i), like (a), lilliputian, limb (i), limlier (i), lime (1), 
lime (2), limp (1), limp (2), linch-(pin), lind, linden, ling (i), 
linger, linsey-woolsey, lip, lisp, lissom, list (i), list (4), list (3), list 
(6), listen, listless, lists, lithe, lither, little, live (1), live (2), livelihood, 
livelong, lively, liver, lo, load, loaf, loam, loan, loath, lock (1), 
lock (2), lode, lodestar (loadstar), lodestone (loadstone), log (1), 
(*)» loggerhead, loll, lone, long (i), long (2), looby, look, 
loom (i), loon (i) (lown), loose, vb., loosen, lop, lord, lore, lorn, 
lose, losel (lorcl), loss, lot, loud, louse, lout, love, low (2), low (3), 
lower (1), lower (2), lubber, luff, lukewarm, lull, lung, lust, -ly, 
lyddite, lye, lynch. 

mad, madder, maggot, maid, maiden, main (i), make, malm, 
malt, mamma, man, mandrill, mane, manifold, mankind, many, 
maple, mar, mare, mark (i), mark (2), marrow (i), marsh, mash, 
mast (1), mast (2), match (1), mattock, maw, may (1), may-weed, 
maze, me, mead (i), mead (2), meadow, meal (1), meal (2), 
mean (1), mean (2), mean (4), measles, meat, meed, meet (i), 
meet (2), mellow, melt, mere (i), mere (3), mermaid, merry, niesli, 
mete, methinks, mew (1), mew (2), inich, mickle, mid, middle, 
midge, midriff, midst, midwife, might (1), might (2), milch, mild, 
mildew, milk, milksop, milt (i), mind, mine (i), mingle, minnow, 
mirth, mis- (1) {also Scand.), misbecome, misbehave, misbelieve, 
misdeed, misdeem, misdo, misgive, mislay, mislead, mislike, mis- 
name, miss (i), missclthrush (mistlethrush), misshape, mist, mis- 
time, mistletoe, misty (i), misunderstand, mite (i), mixen, mizzle, 
moan, mole (i), mole (2), molten, Monday, mongrel, month, 
mood (i), moon, moor (1), moor (2), moot, mop (2), mope, 
more, Mormonite, mom, morning, morrow, moss, most, mote, moth, 
mother (i), mother (2), mother (3), mould (i), moulcl (3), mourn, 
mouse, mouth, mow (1), mow (2), much, mud, muddle, muff (2), 
raugwort, mum (1), mumble, munch, murder (murthcr), must (1), 
mutter, my. 

nail, nailbourn, naked, namby-pamby, name, nap (1), nape, 
narrow, naught (nought), nave (1), navel, neap, near, neat (1). 
neb, neck, need, needle, neese (neeze), negus (t), neigh, neighbour, 
neifoer, nesh, ness, nest, net (i), nether, nettle, never, new, new- 
fangled, news, newt, next, nib, nibble, nick (i), nickname, nigh, 
night, nightingale, nightmare, nightshade, nimble, nine, ninny, nip, 
nipple, nit, no (i), no (2), nobody, nod, noddle, nonce, none, nook, 
nor, north, nose, nostril, not (i), not (2), not (3), nothing, not- 
withstanding, noule (nowl, nole), now, noway, noways, nowhere, 
nowise, nozzle, nugget, numb, nut, nuzzle. 

O (i), (oh), O (2), oak, oakum, oar, oast-house, oath, oats, 
of, off, offal, offing, offscouring, offset, offshoot, offspring, oft, often, 
old, on, once, one (1), one (2), only, onset, onslaught, onward, 
onwards, ooze, ope, open, or (i), or (a), ordeal, ore, ort, other, 
otter, oubit, ought (1), ought (2), ouphe, our, ousel, out, outbid, 
outbreak, outburst, outcome, outdo, outdoor, outer, outgo, outgrow, 
outhouse, outlandish, outlast, outlay, outlet, outlive, outlook, out- 
lying, outreach, outride, outright, outroad, outrun, outset, outshine, 
outside, outstretch, outstrip, outward, outweigh, outwent, outwit, 
outworks, oven, over, overalls, overbear, overboard, overburden, 
overcloud, overcome, overdo, overdraw, overdrive, overflow, over- 
grow, overhang, overhead, overhear, overlade, overland, overlap, 
overlay, overleap, overlie, overlive, overload, overlook, overmatch, 
overmuch, overreach, override, ovcmin, oversee, overset, over- 
shadow, overshoot, oversight, overspread, overstep, overstock, over- 
throw, overtop, overweening, overweigh, overwhelm, overwise, over- 
work, overworn, overwrought, owe, owl, own (1), own (2), own (3), 
ox, oxlip. 

pad (1), paddle (i), paddle (2), paddock (2), padlock, pan, 
pang, pap (1), pap (2), park, pat (i), pat (2), pat (3), patch (i)?, 
ixitch (2)?, path, patter, paxwax, iiebble, peck (1), peddle, petldler 
(pedlar), peer (2)?, peevish, peg, periwinkle (2)?, pewet (pewit, 
Iiccwit), pick, pickle ?, pig, fiiggin, pike, pilchard, pinder (pinner), 
pinfold, ])iiik (1), pink (3), pish, pitapat, pitch (2), pith, plash fi), 
plat (1), play, plight (1), plod, plot (a), plough, pluck, plump (1), 
plump (3), pock, pod, poke (2), pollock, pond, pool (i), pop^ pore 
(2), pot, pother, potter, pound {2), pound (3), pout (i), pout (2), 
pox, prance, prank (i), prank (2), prick, pride?, prig (i), prig (a). 
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prong, prop, proud ?, pshaw, puck, pudding, puddle (i), puddle (a), 
puff, puffin, pug, puKc (t)?, pull, pun, purl (4), purr, puss, put, 
pnttock. 

quack (i), quaff, quagmire, quake, Quaker, qualin, quaver, quean, 
queen, quell, quench, quern, quick, quicken, quid, quill (1 ), quill (2) ?, 
quiver f 1), quiz, quoth. 

race (1), rack (7), rack (8), racket (a), raddle, rafter, raid, 
rail (4), rain, rake (1), rake (a), rakehell, ram, ramble, ramsons, 
rank (2), rape (3), rash (i), rasher, rat, rath, rather, rattle, raught, 
raven (1), raw, reach (i), reach (a), read, ready, reap, rear U), 
rear (3), rearmouse, reave, reck, reckon, red, redgum, reechy, 
reed, reek, reel (i), recst, reeve (a), reeve (3), reft, rend, rennet 
(r), rent (i), reremouse, rest (i), retch (reach), rib, rich, rick, 
rickets, rid, riddle (1). riddle (a), ride, ridge, rig (a)?, ng(3), 
right, rim, rime (2), rimer, rimple, rind, ring (i), ring (a), 
rink, ripe, ripple (1), ripple (a), rise, rivel, road, roar, robbins, 
rock (2), rod, roe (1), rood, roof, rook (1), room, roost, root 
(2) (rout), rope, rot, rothcr, rough, roun (rown, round), row (1), 
row (2), rowlock (rullock), rub, rudd, rudder, ruddock, ruddy, rue 
(I), ruff (I), ruff (2), ruff (3), ruffle (i), rum (i), rumble, rummage 
{with F. supx)y rumple, run, rune, rung, runnel, rush (1), rush (2), 
rust, rye. 

sad, saddle, sail, sake, sale, sallow (i) (sally), sallow (2), salt, 
salve, same, sand, s.'uul-blind, sandwich, sap (i), Satunlay, saw 
(i), .saw (2), s-sy (1), scatter, scold, scoundrel, scramble, scrawl, 
screed, screw (2), scrip (1), scythe, sea, seal (a), seam (i), sear 
(sere), sedge, see (1), seetl, seek, seem, seer, seesaw, seethe, 
seldom, self, sell (1), send, sennight, set (i), settee, settle (1), 
settle (2), seven, sew (i), shabby, shackle, shad, shaddock, shade, 
sk^ow, shaft, shag, shake, shall, shallow, sham, sliamble, shame, 
fhamcfaccd, shank, sha})e, shard, share (i), share (2), sharp, 
shatter, shave, shaw, she, sheaf, shear, sheath, sheave, shed (i), 
shed (2), sheen, sheep, sheet, sheldrake, shelf, shell, slielter, shelve, 
^Wpherd, sherd (shard), sheriff, shide, shield, shift, shilling, shilly- 
.haily, shimmer, shin, shine, shingle (a), ship, shire, hirt, shivc, 
shiver (i), shiver (2), shoal (i), shoal (a), shock (i), shock (a), 
shock (3), shoddy, shoe, shog, shoot, shop, shore (1), shore (2), 
shot, shoulder, shout, shove, shovel, show (shew), shower, shrapnel, 
shred, shrew, shrewd, shriek, shrift, shrike, shrill, shrimp, shrink, 
shrive, shrivel, shroud, .shrub (i), shun, shunt, shut, shuttle, .shuttle- 
cock, sib, sick, side, sieve, sift, sigh, sight, sill, sillabub, silly, silver, 
simmer, sin, since, sinew, sing, singe, sink, sip, sipiiet, sister, sit, sith, 
six, slabber, slack, slade, slake, slap?, slate (2), slay (1), slay (2) 
(sley), sledge-hammer, sleep, sleeper) sleet, sleeve, slide, slime, slink, 
slip, slit, sliver, slobber, sloe, slop (1), slope, sloth (i), sloth (a), 
slough (i), slow, slow-worm, sludge, slumber, slump, slums, 
smack (1), small, smart, smash, smear, smell, smelt (2), smew, 
smirch, smirk, smite, smith, smock, smoke, smolt, smooth, smotlier, 
smoulder, smut, snail, snake, snare, snarl, snatch, sneak, sneeze, 
suite (i), suite (2), snood, snore, snot, snout, snow, snuff (2), so, 
soak, soap, sob, soc, sod, soft, soke, some, -some, son, song, soon, 
soot, sooth, soothe, soothsay, sop, sore, sorrow, sorry, sot, soul, 
.sound (1), sound (a), sounder, sour, south, sow (i), sow (2), spade, 
span, spancel, spangle, spank, spar (1), spar (2), sparable, spare, 
spark (i), sparrow, spat (i), spat (2), spats, spatter, sjawl, speak, 
spear, s{>eck, speech, .speed, speir, spell (i), spell (3), spjell (4), 
spew, s{)idcr, spile, spill (i), s]}in, spindle, spinster, spire (i), 
spit (i), spit (2), spittle (1), splutter, spoke, sjiokesman, spoon, 
spot, spout, sprat, sprawl, .spray (2), spread, sprig, spring, springal, 
sprit, sprout, spry, spur, .spurn, spurt (i) (spirt), sputter, squeeze, 
squint, squirt, staff, stair, staithe, stake, stale (2), stale (3), stalk (i), 
stalk (2), stall, stalwart, stammer, stamp, stand, staple (1), star, 
starboard, starch, stare (i), stare (2), stare (3), stark, stark-naked, 
.starling, start, starve, stave, stay (2), stead, steadfast (stedfast), 
steady, steal, steam, steed, steel, steelyard, steep (t), steeple, steer 
(0, <»tcer (2), stem (i), stem (2), stem (3), stench, step, stepchild, 
sterling, stern (i), stewanl, stick (1), stick (2), stickleback, stickler, 
stiff, stile (i), still (i), sting, stingy, stink, stint, stir, stirrup, stitch, 
stoat, stock, stocking, stone, stool, stoop (i), stork, storm, stove, 
stow, straddle, straight, strain (2), strand (1), straw, stream, strength, 
stretch, strew (straw), stride, strike, string, strip, stripling, stroke (i), 
stroke (2), strong, stub, stubborn, stud (i), stud (2), stun, stutter, 
sty (i), sty (2), such, suck, suds, sulky, sultry (sweltry), summer (i), 
sun, sunder, sup, surf, surly, swaddle, swallow (1), swallow (2), 
swamp, swan, swan-hopping, swap, sward, swarm, swart, swarthy, 
swash, swath, swathe, sway, sweal, swear, sweat, sweep, sweet, 
swMtheart, swell, swelter, swerve, swift, swill, swim (i), swim (2), 
swine, swing, swinge, swingle-tree, swink, swipe, swivel, swoon, 
swoop, sword. 

tab, tadpole, tail (1), tale, talk, tall?, tallow, tame, tang (3), 
tap (2), taper (i), taper (2), tar, tare (1), tarre, tarry, tart (i). 


tattle, taut, taw (tew), tawdry, teach, teal, team, tear (1), tear (a), 
tease, teasel, tee, teem (1), teen, tell, ten, tether, tetter, tew. 

than, thane, thank, that, thatch, thaw, the (1), the (2), thee (1), 
thee (a), theft, then, thence, there (i), there- (a), these, th^s, 
thick, thief, thigh, thill, thimble, thin, thine, tfaihig, think, third, 
thirl, thirst, thirteen, thirty, this, thistle, thither, thole ft) (thowl), 
thole (2), thong, thorn, thorough, thorp (thorpe), those, thou, 
though, thought, thousand, thrash (thresh), thread, threat, three, 
threshold, thrice, thrid, thrill (thirl), throat, throb, throng, thropple 
(thrapple), throstle, throttle, through, throw, thrum (1), thrush (1), 
thud, thumb, thump, thunder, thus, thwack, thwite, thy. 

tick (1), tick (3), tick (4), tickle, tide, tidy, tie, till (i), till (3), 
tiller, tilt (i), tilt (a), tilth, timber, time, tin, tind, tinder, tine (1), 
tine (2), tingle, tinker, tinkle, tip (1), tip (a), tire (i), tit (2), tit for 
tat, tithe, titter, titlle-tattle, to, to- (i), to- (2), toad, today, toddle, 
to-do, toe, together, token, toll (i), toll (2), tomorrow, tongs, 
tongue, tonight, too, tool, toot (1), tooth, top (i), topple, topsy- 
turvy, totter, tough, touse, tout, tow (t), tow (2), toward, towards, 
town, trade, tramp, trample, trap (1), tray, tread, tree, trend, trickle, 
trim, troth, trough, trow, truce, true, trust, Tuesday, tumble, turf, 
tush, tusk, tussle, tut, twaddle, twain, twang, tweak, twelve, twenty, 
twibill (twybill), twice, twig (i), twig (2), twilight, twill, twin, 
twine, twinge, twinkle, twinter, twire, twist, twit, twitch, twitter, two. 

udder, nn- (r), nn- (2), un- (3), uncomeatablc {with F. suffix)^ 
uncouth, under, under-, undern, understand, uneath, unkempt, unless, 
unto, up, up-, upbraid, upholsterer, upon, upside-down, upstart, 
upward, upwards, us, utmost, utter (i), utter (2). 
vane, vat, vinewed, vixen, Volapiik. 

wabble (wobble), waddle, wade, waft, wain, waist, wake (1), 
waken, wale (weal), walk, wallet, wallow, walnut, wan, wander, 
wane, wanion, wanton, ward, -ward, wardon, ware (1), ware (a), 
ware (3), warlock, warm, warn, warp, wart, wary (ware), was, wast, 
wash, ivasp, watch, water, wattle, wave (i), waver, wawl, wax (i), 
wax (2), way, wayward, we, weak, weal, weald, wealth, wean, 
weapon, wear (i), wearish, weary, weasand (wesand), weasel, 
weather, w'eathcr-beaten, weather- bitten ?, weave, web, wed, wedge, 
wedlock, Wednesday, wee, weed (i), weed (2), week, ween, weep, 
weet, weevil, weft, weigh, weir (wear), weird, weld (2), welfare, 
welkin, well (1), well (a), wellaway, Welsh, welt, wen, wench, 
wend, were, wert, wergild, werwolf, west, wet, wether, wey. 

whack, whale, whap, wharf (1), wharf (2), what, whaup, wheal 
(1), wheat, wheatear, wheedle ?, wheel, wheeze, whelk (1), wnelk (a), 
whelm, wheli), when, whence, where, wherry, whet, whether, whey, 
which, whiff, whiffle, whig, while, whimbrel, whimper, whin (2), 
whine, whip, whipplc-tree, whisper, whist, whistle, whit, white, 
whither, >\'hitsunday, whittle (1), whittle (2), whittle (3), whiz, 
who, whole, whorl, whortleberry, why. 

wick (1), wicked, wide, widow, wield, wife, wight (i), wild, 
wilderness, wile, wilful, will (1), will (a), willow, wimble (i), 
wimidc, win, winberry (wimberry), winch, wind (i), wind (a), wink, 
winkle, winnow, winsome, winter, wipe, wire, wise (1), wise (a), 
wish, wisp, wist, wistful, wit (i), wit (2), wit (3), witch, witch-elm 
(wych-elm), with, withdraw, wither, withers, withhold, within, 
without, withsay, withstand, withy (withe), witness, witlol, wizard 
{with F. wizen, wo (woe), woad, wold, wolf, woman, womb, 

won, wonder, wondrous, wont, woo, wood (i), wo^ (2), woodruff, 
woodwalc, woof, wool, woolward, word, work, world, worm, worm- 
wood, worry, worse, worship, worst, worsted, wort (i), wort (a), 
worth (i), worth (2), wot, would, wound, wrack, wraith, wrangle, 
wrap, wrath, wreak, wreath, wreck, wren, wrench, wrest, wrestle, 
wretch, wriggle, wright, wring, wrinkle (1), wrinkle (2), wrist, 
write, writhe, wrong, wroth, wry. 

y~> y*^P» (»), yard (2),yare,yarn, yarrow, yawl (a), yawn, ye, 

yea, yean (can), year, yearn (1), yearn (2), yeast, yede, yell, yellow, 
yellow-hammer (yellow-ammer), yelp, yeoman, yerk, yes, yesterday, 
yet, yew, yex, yield, yoke, yokel, yolk (yelk), yon, yore, you, young, 
your, youth, yowl, Yule, ywis. 

From placg-nanus: canter, carronatle, dunce, galloway, jasey, 
jersey, kersey, lyddite, wardon, worsted {and others). From personal 
names: bowie-knife, boycott, brougham, burke, congreve, doily, 
kit-cat, lobelia, lynch, negus, orrery, pinchbeck, sandwich, shad- 
dock, shrapnel, spencer (and others). 

To the above may be added some words that appear in a foreign 
form, yet seem to have been originally of Fmglish origin. Examples : 
brogues, burglar, dodo, gyves, pewter, poteen, shebeen. 

IiOW Q-BRMATf. Some of the words in the following list 
may be of native origin, but their history is often obscure. They 
appear to be Low German in form, and to have been introduced from 
the Netherlands or Friesland or Ilnnover at various dates. 

askew, bluff (a), bout, cranberry, cringle, dandle, dowel, drill (2), 
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doxy, dude, fib, fob (i), fob fa), frampold, frill, fuddle, grime, 
groat, gull (2), haze, hawk (2), hawker, huckaback, huckster, 
jerkin, kails, lazy, mate (i), mink, minx, mug, mum (2), pack, 
package {with ¥. suffix), packet {with AF. suffix), paigle?, peak, 
poll, prate, prowl, punk, queer, rantipole, rifle (a), rill, rustle {pa- 
haps k.)f shudder, slight, smug, smuggle, spelter, spray (1), tackle, 
teem (2), trice (1, 2), tub, tuck. 

French from Low German: award, booty, brick, butt (i), button, 
buttress, butty, chuck fi), dace, dart, fudge, fur, goffer, grape, 
grapnel, grapple, gruel, hackbut, hamlet, heinous, lampoon, massa- 
cre, maund (1), peck (2), pledge, poach (1 ), poach (a), posnet, putty, 
rogue, scatches, slender, staple (2), stout, tanqiion, teat, tetchy 
(techy), tiff (1), touchy, trundle, tybalt, wafer. 

Dutch from French from Low German : skate ( 2 ). 

French from Low Latin from Imw German : callet, filter, quail (2). 
Dutch from Low German : scarf (1), sloop. 

Scandinavian from Low German : rig (1), scone (scon). 

4)9* See also under Dutch and Teutonic. 

DUTCH, aardvark, avast ?, belay, beleaguer, blot (2), bluff 

(1) , boom (2), boor, bouse (boose\ brack, brackish, brandy, 
bruin, bulk (2), bully, bumpkin, burgher, burgomaster, caboose, 
cam, catkin, clamp, clinker, clipper, coiJe (3), dapi)er, deal (3), 
delf, derrick, dirk ?, dock (3), doit, drill (1), dnim, duck (4), duffel, 
easel, freebooter, frolic, fumble, furlough, g.ns, geek, golf, groove, 
gruff, guilder, heyday (1), hoarding, hold (2), holland, hop (2), 
hope (2), hottentot, hoy (i), hustle, inkle?, isinglass, jib (1), 
jib (2), keelhaul, kink, kit (i), knapsack, knickerbockers, kopje, 
laager, land-grave, landscape, lavecr, leaguer, lighter, linstock 
(lintstock), litmus, loiter, m.argrave, marline, maulstick, minikin, 
mob ^2), mump, mumps, mutclikin, ogle, orlop, pad (2), pink (2), 
pink (4), placket, plug, pompcimoose, quack (a), quacksalver, 
rant, reef (i), reef (2), reeve (i), roster, rover, runt, schiedam, school 

(2) , scull (3), selvage (selvedge), serif, sheer (a), skipi)er, sled, 
sledge, sleigh, slim, slot (1), sloven, smack (3), snaffle, snap, snip, 
snuff (1), spelicans, splice, split, spoor, sprinkle, steeubok, stew fa), 
stipple, stiver, stoker, stripe, sutler, swab, tattoo (1), toy, trick (3), 
trigger, ujjroar, veldt, wagon (waggon), wainscot, yacht, Yankee?, 
yawl (1). 

From Dutch or Flemish place-names : cambric, dornick, spa. 
Middle Dntoh. brake (1), crate, creek, croon, deck t.0) deck 

(2) , doxy, firkin, foist, frump, hod, hoiden (hoyden), hoist, lollard, 
luck, milt (2), nag (1), nap (2), nock, puke (a), rabble, rack (i), 
rack (2), ravel, ray (3), ret, ruffle (2), skew?, slur, spool, swingle. 

French frxnn Dutch {or Middle Dutch) : arquebus, bodkin ?, clin- 
quant, clique, cracknel, cricket (1), cricket (a), dig, droll, drug- 
get, fitchet, frieze (1), friz (frizz), gleek (i), gleek (2), hoarding ?, 
bobby (2), hotchpot (hodge*i)odge), manikin, mite (2), mitrailleuse, 
mow (3), mummer, mute (2), placard, plack, plaque, shallop, 
socket?, staid, stay (i). 

Spanish from French from Dutch : filibuster. 

Walloon from Middle Dutch : rabbit. 

Flemish from Dutch : fribble, rummer. 

German from Dutch : schnapps. 

Scandinavian from Dutch : yaw. 

Flenu'sh: jiamiKT. 

SCANDINAVIAN, akimbo?, aloft, amiss, anger, angry, 
aslant, auk, awe, awn, axle, aye. 

bag, bait, halderdash, ball (2), band (i) (bond), bang (z), bank 
(1), Lark (2), bask, baste (1), bat (2), batten (i), bawl, beck (2}, 
bellows, bestead (a), big, billow, bing, bitts, blaze (2), blazon 

(1) , bleak (1), bleak (2), blend, blink, bloat, bloater, bloom, 
blunder, blur, bole, boiled, bond, boon, booth, bore (3), Imth, 
boulder, bound (3), bow (4), brad, brae, brag, brand- (brant-), 
brinded, brindled, brink, brunt, bulk (i), bulk (3), bulwark, bungle, 
bunk, bunting (i), busk (i), bustle (1), bustle (2), by-law. 

cake, call, carp (2), cart, cast, clamber, cleft, clift, clip (i), clog, 
clown, club (1), club (2), club (3), clumsy, cock (4), cocker, cockle 

(3) 1 cog (i), cog (2), coke?, cosy, cow (2), cower, crash, crawl, 
craze, crook, cruse, cub, cuff (i), canning (2), curl, cut, cutter 

daggle, dairy {with V. suffix), dandriff?, dangle, dank, dapple, 
dash, dastard {with F. suffix), dawdle, daze, dazzle {with K. suffix), 
die (1), dirt, douse, dowdy, down (1), dowse (i), doze, drag, dregs, 
drip, droop, drown, drumble, duds, duffer, dump (a), dumps, dun 

(2) , dusk, dwale, dwell. 

cffS (*)i egg (a)i eiderduck. 

fadge, last (3), fell (4), fellow, fetlock, fidget, filch, filly, fir, firth, 
fit (1), fizz, flag (4), flagstone, flake, flare, flat, flaimt, flaw, fleck, 
fleer, flimsy, fling, flip (1), flippant, flit, flounce (i), flounder (i). 


fluster, fog, force (3), foss, freckle, frith (a) (firth), fro, froth, 
fulmar, fun ?. 

gaby, gad (i), gad (a), gainly, gait, gale (1), gait (i), gait (2), 
gang (i), gang (a), gape, gar (a), garish (gairish), garth, gasp, gate 
(a), gault, gaunt, gaze, gear, ged, geld, get, gewgaw?, gig, giglet 
I {with F. suffix), gill (i), gill (2), girth, glade, glint, glitter, gloat, 
gloss (1), gnash, goosander, gowan, gowk, grig (1), griskin, grovel, 
gruesome, guess, gun, gust (1 ). 

haggle (1), haggle (2), hail (2), hail (3), hake, handsel (hansel), 
hank, hap, happen, harbour, harsh, hawse, hit, holm, hoot, how (2), 
hug, hurl, hurry, husband, hustings, 
ill, inkling, intake, intrust {with £. prefix). 
jade (1), jersey, jolly (boat), jump (i), jump (2). 
keel (1), keelson (kelson), keg, ken, kick, kid, kidnap, kilt, 
kindle (i), killing. 

lass, lathe (1), law, leak, lee, leech (3) (leach), leg, levin, lift (1), 
liken, lilt, ling (2), link (1 ', link (2), loft, loom (2), loon (2), loose, 
adj., low (1), low (4), lug, lumber (2), lump, lunch, luncheon, 
lurch ( I), lurch (4)?. lurk. 

mail (black), main (2), mark (3), marrow (2), mawkish {with P). 
»^»), meek, midden, mire, mis- (1) {and £.), mistake, mistrust, 
mouldy, muck, muggy, murky (mirky). 

nab, nag (2), narwhal, nasty, nay, neif (neaf), niggard, niggle, 
nnggin ?, Norse, nudge, 
oaf, odd, outlaw. 

paddock (1), palter, paltry, pash, piddle, pimple, pixy, poke (i), 
prawn ?, prod, pucker, purl ( i ). queasy. 

rack (3), raft, rag, raise, rake (3), ransack, rap (1), rap (2), recall 
{with L. prefix), recast {with L. prefix), reel (a) ?, rid (2), riding, rife, 
rift, rip, ripple (3), rive, roan-tree (rowan-tree), rock (3), roe (a), 
root (i), rotten, rouse (i), rouse (2), row (3), rubble, ruck (i), ruck 
(2), rug, ruggeil, rump, ruth. 

sag, saga, scab, scald (2), scald (3), scnil, scalp, scant, scar (2) 
(scaur), scare, scarf (a), scathe, schooner, scoff, score, scotch, scout 
(2), scout (3), scowl, scrabble, scraggy, scrannel, scrap, scrape, 
scratch, scream, screech, screes, scrub (i), scrub (2), scruff, scud, 
scuffle, scuft (scruff), sculk (skulk), scull (1), scull (2), scum, scurf, 
scurvy, scuttle (3), seat, seemly, sheal, sheer (i), shrug, shuffle, shy, 
silt, simper, skate (i), skerry, skewer, skid, skill, skim, skimp, skin, 
skink (1), skip, skirt, skittish, skittles, skua, skull (scull), sky, slab 

(2) , slam, slang, slant, slattern, slaughter, slaver, sleek, sleight, slick, 
sling, slop (2), slouch, slough (2), slubber, slug, slush, slut, sly, 
smack (2), smattering, smelt (1), smile, smudge, snag, sneap, sneer, 
sniff, snipe, snivel, snob, snooze, snort, snub, snug, sough, span-new, 
spark (2), spick and span-new, spike (1), spill (2), spink, splint 
(splent), sprack (sprag), spree, spud, spurt (2), squab (1 and 2), 
scjuabble, squall, squander, srjueak, squeal, squib, squid, stab, stack, 
stag, stagger, stang, steak, steep (2), stern (2), stifle, stilt, stitli, 
stook, stoup (stoop), straggle, streak, stniggle, strum, strut (1), 
strut (2), stumble, stump, stunted, swagger, swain, swirl. 

tag, take, tang (i), tang (2), tangle, tarn, tat, tatter, ted, teem (3), 
teg, teind, tern, their, them, they, thrall, thrave, thrift, thrive, throe, 
thrum (z), thrush (2), thrust, Thursday, thwaite, thwart, tidings, 
liff (2), tiffin, tight, tike, till (2), tine (3), tipple, tipsy, tit (i), 
titling, tod, toft, toom, torsk, toss, tram, trash, trill (2), trill (3), 
tug, tup, tussock, twiddle, twirl, 
ugly. Valhalla, Valkyria, Viking, vole. 

wad, wadmal, wag, waggle, wail, wake (a), wale (2), wall-eyed, 
wand, want, wapentake, welcome, weld (i), welter, whim, whin (i), 
whinyard {with ¥. suffix), whir, whirl, whiA, whitlow, whore, wick 

(3) »wich, wicker, wight (a), wimble (a), windlass (i), window, 
wing. 

Icelandic ; geysir, scarf (3). 

Swedish : dahlia, gauntlet (2) (gantlope), kink, slag, sloid, tra]) (3), 
tungsten. 

Norwegian : fiord, lemming. Danish : floe, siskin. 

French from Scandinavian: abet, baggage (i), baggage (2), 
barbed, bet, blemish, boast, boisterous, bondage, braise, brandish, 
brasicr, brawl (a), braze (1), breeze (3), brisket, bun, eloiie, equip, 
faggot, flatter, flounder (a), frown, gable, gauntlet (1), gawk, 
gormandize, gourmand, grudge, haggis, jangle, jape, jib (3), jolly, 
lagan, locket, Norman, pouch, rivet, rorqual, rubbish, scoop, scup- 
per, scutch, slot (2), sound (4), strife, strive, target, tryst, waif, 
waive. 

Dutch from Scandinavian: ballast, doit, walrus. 

Russian from Scandinavian : knout. 

Late Latin from Scandinavian : scorbutic. 

GBBMAN. (The number of words borrowed directly from 
German is but small.) 

aurochs, bantling, bismuth, cobalt, dachshund, Dutch, fahrenheit. 
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feldspar, fugleman, gneiss, hamster, heyday (i), hock (a), hurrah, 
lager-bier, lammergeyer, ludau, mangel-wurzel, meerschaum, mes- 
merise {pith F. SM^x), minnesinger, plunder, poodle, quartz, ratch, 
shale, sleazy, spitchcock, swindler, thaler, trull, wacke, waltz, zinc. 

From ptrstmal names : camellia, fuchsia. 

Dutch {or Law German') from German : crants, dollar, etch, 
gemsbok, holster, rix-dollar, Vellum, switch, wiseacre. 

Scandinavian from German : nickel, quirk, sleave (silk). 

Ptdish from German : hetman. 

French firom Qerman: abut, band (a), bandy, bawd, 
bawdy, belfry, bend (a), bistre?, bivouac, block, botch (a), brach, 
brunette, carouse, carousal (i\ chamois, coat, etiquette, franc, 
grumble, haggard (i), haggard (a), halt (a), hamper (a), hanaper, 
hash, hatch (3), hatchet, haversack, hoe. Huguenot, lansquenet, 
latten, lattice, lecher, lickerish {with E. suffix)^ list (a), lumber (1), 
lurch (a), lurch (3) ?, lure, mangle (i), marquee, mignonette, motley, 
popinjay, raffle, roast, schorl, shammy (shamoy), spruce, tan, ticket, 
top (a), zigzag. 

French from Proven^ from German : marque (letters of). 

Italian from German : rigol, rocket (i). 

French from Italian from German-, bank (2), banquet, burin, 
group, tuck (a). 

Low iMtinfrom German-, lobby, morganatic. 

French from Law Latin from German : carline, fantenil, goblin, 
lodge, marchioness, marquis, mason ?. 

Scandinavian from Middle High Gertnan : bunt. 

4 fir See also under Teutonic. 

French firom Middle High Qerman: baffle, bale (1), 
brcwis (brose), browzc, burgess, demarcation, gonfanon (gonfalon), 
grisette, grizzly, grizzled {with E. suffix)^ halberd (halbert), jig, 
maiquctry, rebut {with L. prefix) ^ sorrel (i), warble, wince. 

French from. Old High Qerman: agraffe, allegiance, 
ari.'inge, await, bacon, balloon, banish, baste (3), blanch (1), 
IrlMuk, blanket, blue, boss, bottle (2), brawn, bream, bumet, 
V.rnish, butcher, carcanet, chine, cratch, crayfish (craw-fish), 
C^nce, egret, ermine, eschew, espy, fee, feoff, find (1), 
lief, filbert, flange, flank, flawn, flinch, flunkey, franchise, frank, 
franklin, freight, frisk, furbish, furnish, gaiety, gallant, galloon, 
garb (a), garbage, garret, gay, girou (gyron), grilse, guarantee 
(guaranty), guise, habergeon, nale (2) (haul), hanseatic, harangue, 
harass, harbinger, hardy, hauberk, haul, haunch, herald, hernshaw 
(i), heron, hob (2), hobby (i), hobgoblin, hut, jay, lay (2), liege, 
mail (2), maim, malkin, march (1), marshal,mazer,mazzard, minion, 
morel, mushroom, orgulous, ouch (nouch), perform {with L. prefix)^ 
quiver (2), range, rank (i), rappee, ra.sp, rasp(-berry), riches, rob, 
robe, robin, rochet, Salic (Salique), saloon, scale (1), scorn, seize, 
skirmish, slice, spy, stallion, strand (2\ tarnish, towel, vagrant, 
wait, warrant, warren. 

German from French from Old High German : veneer. 

French from Law Latin from Old High German : abandon, equerry, 
faldstool, install, sturgeon. 

Spanish from Old High Gentian: guerilla (guerrilla). 

French from Spanish from Old High Gentian : rapier. 

Italian from Old High German : ballot, fresco, smalt, stucco. 

French from Italian from Old High German : gala, garb (l), skiff. 

French from Austrian : cravat. 


TBUTOinC. This is here used as a general term, to show 
that the following words (derived through French, Spanish, dec.) 
cannot quite certainly be referred to a definite Teutonic dialect, 
though clearly belonging to the Teutonic family. 

Frenoh ftom Teutonic : attach, banner, banneret, bartisan, 
beadle, bedell, blazon (2), blister, blot (i), blotch, board (a), 
boulevard, brattice, bray (i), broider, broil (i), brush, buff (i), 
burgeon, choice, coterie, cotillion, cramp, crewel, croup (a), cruet, 
cruppe.-, crush, dally, epergne, eserw, feuter, gaff, gage (1), gain 
(i), gain (2), gaiter, gallop, rambeson, gardant, garden, garland, 
garment, garnish, garrison, gimlet, gimp, glissade, grate (a), grimace, 
growl, guard, guide, guidon, guile, guillemot, guipure, guy (a), harlot, 
haste, hastvn, havoc, hoop (a), hovel, hue (a) huge?, label, louver 
(looyvr), merlin, moat, moraine, parquetry, patrol, patten, paw, 
pheon, pickax, picket, picnic, picotee, pique, piquet, pocket, 
porridge, porringer, potiage, pottle, rally (2), ramp, random, reynard 
(renard), ribald, riffraff, rifle (i), roach, romp, scabbard, scale (a), 
scallop (scollop), scavenger, screen, scroll, seneschal, slab (i), slash, 
slat, slate (O, sorrel (2), soup, spar (3), spavin, siiell (a), stale (1), 
stew (i), stroll, sturdy, supper, tache (i), tack, tankard, tap (i), 
tawny, tenny, Tibert, tic, tier, tire (a), tire (3), toper, touch, track, 
Iran (a), trawl, trepan (2) (trapan), trip, troll, truck (1), trudge?, 
tuck (3), tucker, tucket, tuft (1), tuft (a), turbary, tweezers {with 


E. snfiix), wage, wager, war, warden, wardrobe, warison, wassail, 
whoop, wicket, windlaBS (a). 

Late Latin from French from Teutonic : corrody, feud (a), feudal. 

Dutch from French from Teutonic : morass. 

Spanish from Teutonic -. flotilla, gabardine, picador, ranch, stam- 
pede. 

French from Spanish from Teutonic : amice (a), bandolee-, pic- 
cadill, scuttle (2). 

Italian from Teutonic: arpeggio, balcony, bandit, bunion, loto 
(lotto), lottery, scherzo, stoccado (stoccata), strappado. 

French from Italian from Teutonic : attack, bagatelle, escarpment 
(pith L. suffix)^ guy (i), ruffian, scaramouch, scarp, tirade, vogue. 

Late Latin from Teutonic : allodial, (loth, saponaceous, Saxon, 
Teutonic, Vandal, Visigoth. 

French from Low Latin from Teutonic : border, carp (i), forage, 
marten, pandonr, ratten. 

Latin from Greek from Teutonic: bison. 

CFIiTIC. This is a general term for the languages now repre- 
sented by Irish, Gaelic, Welsh, Breton, Manx, and (till very recently) 
Cornish. Some of the words are from old (Celtic forms, which it is 
nut always possible to trace clearly. 

bald, bard, beltane, bin, bog, boggart, boggle, brat, brock, 
brogues {from English?), bug (i), bug (a)?, bugaboo, bug(bear), 
cairn, Celt (1), char (3), coble, combe, crag, crock, Culdee, 
doe?, down (a), down (3), dulse, dun (1), duniwassal, galore, gillie, 
glen, glib (2), gull (i), hubbub, ingle (1), kelpie, kex, kibe, linn, 
Lop, peat, penguin?, pose (3), shamrock, strath, tall?, ton (tun), 
tump, twig (a)V, wheal (2). 

Welsh: bragget, coracle, cromlech, crowd (2), eisteddfod, flannel, 
flummery, metheglin. 

Gaelic : airt, capercailzie, cateran, clachan, clan, claymore, coro- 
nach, corrie, duan, fillibeg, inch (2), loch, mackintosh, ptarmigan, 
slogan, sowans, spleuchan, tocher, whiskey. 

Irish: banshee, colleen, cosher, Fenian, gallowgiass, kern (1) 
(kerne), lough, mavournecn, ogham, omadaun, orrery, ra])parcc, 
shanty, shillelagh, skain (skenc), spalpeen, tanist, Tory, usque- 
baiigm 

Breton : dowlas, menhir, poldavy. 

French from Cel.ic {or Breton) : barter, beak, bijou, bilge, 
bound (2), bourn (1), brail, bran, bray (a), budget, bulge, car, 
cloak, clock, dolmen, galliard, garter, gobbet, gobble {with E. 
suffix)^ gravel, grummet (a), harness, javelin, job (2), lawn (i), 
luck ram, mavis, mien, mine (a), mineral, musit, mutton, petty?, 
jiiece, quay, skein, truant, tunnel, valet, varlet, vassal. 

Spanishfrom Celtic : garrote (garrotte). 

French from Spanish from Celtic ; bracket. 

French from Dutch from Celtic: dune. 

Latin from Celtic : carucate. 

French from Late Latin from Celtic : arras, artesian, career, cark, 
carpenter, carrack, carry, charge, chariot, druid, embassy, feuterer, 
gouge, pontoon, vavasour. 

Provencal from Late Latin from Celtic ; league (2). 

Spanish from Late Latin from Celtic : cargo. 

Italian from Late Latin from Celtic : caricature. 

French from Italian from Late Latin from Cdtic : ambassador, 
caroche, carriole. 

French from German from Celtic : rote (2). 

ROMAMCF liAMQUAQFB. These languages, which 
include French, Spanish, Portuguese, and Italian, aie, strictly 
speaking, unoriginal but we cannot always trace them back to 
the source. A large number of the words belonging to these 
I languages will be found under the headings Celtic^ Latirif Greek, 
\ &c., which should be consulted. Those here enumerated are words 
I of which the origin is imitative, local, or obscure. 

French, abash, aery, agog, andiron, attire, avens, average, baboon, 
badge, badger, bar, bargain, barrator, barrel, barren, barrier, basket, 
battlement, bauble (i), bauble (a), bavin, bayonet, beaver (2), beg, 
begonia, beguine, bevel, bice, biggin, bigot, billet, billiards, blond, 
blouse, bludgeon, bobbin, boudoir, bonrd, bourn (i), breeze (2), 
bribe, broil (a), buckram, budge (2), buffer (i), buffer (a), buffet (1), 
buffet (a), buffoon, busk (a), buss (a), cachalot, caddis, cadger, cajole, 
cantilever, carbine, caul, Chablis, chagrin, cheval-de-frise, chicanery, 
chiffonier, cockade, crare, cretonne, curlew, debar, demijohn, disease, 
disembarros, doily, dolomite, drug, drugget, dupe, eagre, ease, em- 
battle (1), embay, emblazon, emboss (1), emboss (2 S embrasure, em- 
broider, embroil, ergot, eyry, flout, flute, fret (2),furI)clow, gallimaufry, 
gallon, gasconade, gibbet, giblets, gill (3), glean, gobelin, grail (3), 
greaves (a), grebe, groom, grouse, grummet (i), guillotine, gusset, 
guzzle, haberdasher, haha, halloo, haricot (i), haricot (a), harridan, 
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haunt, hurt, hurtle, izard, jabber?, jag?, jaunt, lanner, lanyard, 
lawn (a), lees, lias, limber (2), loach, loo, lorgnette, magnolia, 
maraud, martin, martinet, martlet, M^doc, mitten, mortise, muffin, 
mullein, mullion. Nicotian, ogre, paduasoy, partlct, pawn (i), pelf, 
pet (1), pet (a), pilfer, pillory, pinch, jiirouette, piss, pittance, pooh, 
poplin, race (2), racy, rail (3), rampion, rascal, ratlines, riband 
(ribbon), riot, rc^ (1), rococo, ronyon, roquelaure, ruif (4), sabot, 
Sauterne, savoy, sedan-chair, shalloon, silhouette, soho, sparvcr, 
tarlatan, Trappist, tripe, troop, Troy (weight), Tulle, valise, varnish, 
vaudeville, vernier, virelay, watchet. 

Anglo-Frtneh: kiddle. 

Provencal: rack (4). 

Frtnek from Provengal : charade, flageolet, gavotte, martingale. 

Italian, adagio, agio, andante, bcrgomask, bravo, cameo, 
galvanism, imbroglio, mantna, marsala, milliner, polony, rcbufT, 
regatta, sienna, tarantella, trill (1), voltaic. 

Frtnek from Italian : avocet, bamboozle?, barracks, bergamot (2), 
bezonian, brave, brigade, brigand, brigandiiic, brigantine (brig), 
brisk, brusque, bust, carcase, carousal (2), casemate, catafalque, 
caviare, charlatan, faience, frigate, garboil, gazette, harlequin, jean 
(jane), maroon (i), pasijuin, pasquinade, pavise, pistol, pistole, 
ravelin, regale, roclomontade, theorbo, tirade, tontine, traffic. 

Spaniun. adobe, anchovy, bilbo, bilboes, bravado, cachucha, 
cigar, cinchona (chinchona), cockroach, cura9nu, curassow, fandango, 
galleon, picaninny, quixotic, rusk, sarsaparilla. 

French from Spanish: l)arrica<le, bizarre, calipash, calipee?, 
cannon (a), caracole, carapace, chimer (chimere), cordwainer, 
fanfare, morion (murrion). 

Portuguese, dodo, emu, sargasso. 

IiATIN. ab-, abbreviate, alxlicate, abdomen, alxluce, aber- 
ration, abhor, abject, abjure, abnegate, abominate, aborigines, abor- 
tion, abrade, abrogate, abrupt, abs-, aliscess, abscind, abscond, 
absolute, absolve, absorb, abstemious, abstract, abstruse, absurd, 
accede, accelerate, access, acclaim, acclivity, accommcxlate, accre- 
tion, accumulate, accurate, acid, acquiesce, acquire, acrid, acumen, 
acute, a^pt, add, addict, adduce, adept, adequate, adhere, adipose, 
adit, adjacent, adject, adjudicate, adjunct, adjure, adjutant, admit, 
adolescent, adopt, adore, adorn, adult, adulterate, adumbrate, ad- 
vent, advert, advocate, ardilc, mmginous, affidavit, afflict, agent, 
agglomerate, agglutinate, aggravate, aggregate, agitate, agnate, 
agrarian, agriculture, alacrity, album, albumen, alias, alibi, alleviate, 
alligation, alliteration, allocate, allocution, allude, alluvial, alp, 
altar, alter, alternate, alveolar, amanuensis, amatory, ambi- (amb-), 
ambidextrous, ambient, ambiguous, ambulation, amicable, amputate, 
ancillary, angina, anile, animadvert, animal, animate, annihilate, 
anniversary, annotate, annular, annunciate, anserine, ante-, ante- 
cedent, antedate, antediluvi.an, antennae, antejicnultima, anterior, 
anticipate, anus, anxious, aperient, ajiex, apiary, apparatus, ap- 
parent, applaud, apposite, ajiprcciatc, apprehend, appropriate, 
approximate, apt, aquatic, arbiter, arbitrary, arbitrate, arboreous, 
arduous, area, arefaction, arena, argillaceous, arid, ark, armament, 
arrogate, articulate, ascend, ascititious, ascrilx;, as]HXt, asperse, 
assert, asseverate, assibilation, assiduous, assimilate, associate, as- 
snasive, assume, astriction, astringe, astute, atrabilious, attenuate, 
.attest, attract, attribute, auction, augur, august, aureate, auricular, 
aurora, auscultation, auxiliary, ave, avert, aviary, avocation, avul- 
sion, axil, axis. 

Ixicillns, basalt, beet, belligerent, Ijclt, benefactor, bi-, bib, bien- 
nial, bifurcated, bilateral, Unary, binocular, binomial, bipartite, 
biped, bisect, bissextile, bitumen, bland, bou, bract, liull (2), bus. 

cachinnation, cack, cadaverous, caducous, emsura, calcareous, 
calceolaria, calculate, calefaction, calendar, calends, callow, calo- 
rific, calx, campestral, cancer, candelabrum, candidate, candle, 
canine, canorous, cant (i), canticle, caji.icious, capillary, capitol, 
capitular, capitulate, Capricorn, capsicum, carbolic, carbuncle, 
carburet, cardinal, caries, carnal, LMmivorous, castigate, castle, 
castrate, catenary, caudal, caveat, cede, celebrate, celibate, cell, 
censor, cent, centenary, centennial, centesimal, centigrade, cento, 
centrifugal, centripetal, centurion, cere, cereiil, cerulean, cervine, 
chalk, cheese, ciliary, cincture, cinerary, circum-, circumambient, 
circumambulate, circumcise, circumference, circumflex, circum- 
fluent, circumfuse, circumjacent, circumlocution, circumnavigate, 
circumscribe, circumspect, circumvallation, circumvent, circum- 
volve, circus, cirrus, civic, civil, clang, coadjutor, coagulate, 
coalesce, coction, coefficient, coerce, coeval, cogent, cogitate, cog- 
nate, cognition, cognomen, cohabit, cohere, coincide, coition, cole, 
collaborator, collapse, collateral, collide, collimate, collocate, collo- 
quy, collude, column, com-, combine, comity, commemoiate, com- 
mend, commensurate, comminution, commissary, commit, commix, 
commute, compact (a), compensate, comiiete, competitor, compla- 


cent, complement, complete, complex, complicate, component, com- 
pound (1), comprehend, compute, con (2), con-, concatenate, concede, 
conciliate, concinnity, conclude, concoct, concomitant, concrete, 
concur, condole, condone, conduce, conduct, confabulate, confect, 
confederate, confer, confide, confiscate, conflation, conflict, confluent, 
congener, congenial, congenital, congeries, conglobe, conglomerate, 
conglutinate, congratulate, congregate, congress, congme, conjuga- 
tion, conjunction, connate, connatural, connect, connote, connubial, 
consanguineous, conscionable, conscious, conscript, consecrate, conse- 
quent, consolidate, consort, conspicuous, constipate, constitute, con- 
strue, consuetude, consul, consume, consummate, contact, contami- 
nate, contemplate, contemporaneous, context, contiguous, contingent, 
continuous, contort, contra, contract (i), contradict, contribute, 
contuse, convalesce, convenient, convent, converge, convex, con- 
i vince, convivial, convoke, convolve, convulse, cook, coop, co-operatc, 
co-ordinate, copulate, cornea, cornucopia, corolla, corollary, coro- 
nation, corpuscle, correct, correlate, corroborate, corrugate, corrupt, 
cortex, coruscate, costal, coulter, cowl (1), crass, create, creed, 
cremation, crenate, crepitate, crepuscular, crescent, cretaceous, 
crinite, crisp, cristate, crude, crural, cubit, cucumber, culT (2), culi- 
nary, culm, culminate, cultivate, cumulate, cunente, cup, cupel, 
cupid, cupreous, curate, curricle, cursive, cursory, curt, curule, 
curve, cusp, custody, cuticle. 

de-, debenture, debilitate, decapitate, December, decemvir, de- 
cennial, deciduous, decimate, declaim, decoct, decorate, decorum, 
decrement, decrepit, decretal, decurrent, decussate, dedicate, deduce, 
deduct, defalcate, defecate, defect, deflagration, deflect, defluxion, 
defunct, degenerate, dehiscent, deject, delate, delegate, delete, de- 
liberate, delicate, delineate, del iiicjuent, deliquesce, delirious, delude, 
demented, demonstrate, demulcent, denary, denominate, densi:, 
dental, dentated, denticle, dentist, dentition, denude, flenunciatiun, 
depict, depilatory, depletion, deponent, depopulate, deprecate, de- 
preciate, depredate, depress, dereliction, deride, derogate, describe, 
desecrate, desiccate, desiderate, desk, desolate, despond, desqua- 
mation, destitute, desuetude, desultory, detect, deter, deterge, dete- 
riorate, detonate, detraction, detrude, devastate, deviate, devious, 
devolve, devote, dexter, di- (i), dial, diary, dicker, dictate, diffident, 
diflract, diffuse, digest, dight, digit, digress, dijudicatc, dilaceratc, 
dilajiidate, dilute, dimissory, dire, direct, dirge, dis-, disafforest, dis- 
connect, disconsolate, discriminate, discursive, discuss, disincline, 
disinfect, disingenuous, disjunction, dislocate, dismiss, dispassionate, 
dis])el, disperse, dis])irit, disquiet, disquisition, disruption, dissect, 
disseminate, dissent, dissertation, dissident, dissipate, dissociate, 
dissolute, dissolve, distend, distort, distract, distribute, disunite, 
diurnal, divaricate, diverge, divest, divide, divulsion, dominate, 
dormitory, dual, dubious, duct, duodecimo, duodenum, duplicate, 
duration. 

edict, educate, educe, effeminate, effervesce, effete, efficacy, effigy, 
effluence, cfl'ulgent, effuse, egotist, egregious, egress, ejaculate, eject, 

I elaborate, elapse, elate, elect, element, elevate, elicit, elide, eliminate, 
elision, elocution, elude, emaciate, emanate, emancipate, emasculate, 
emendation, emerge, emigrate, eminent, emit, emotion, emulate, en- 
due (2), enervate, entity, enucleate, enumerate, enunciate, etjual, 
equation, equestrian, equi-, equilibrium, equine, equivocal, era, 
eradicate, erase, erect, erratum, erroneous, erubescent, eructate, eru- 
dite, eruption, esculent, estimate, estuary, esurient, evacuate, evanes- 
cent, cvajiorate, event, evict, evince, eviscerate, evoke, evolve, 
evulsion, ex-, exacerbate, exact (i), exaggerate, exasjierale, excerpt, 
excise (2), exclude, excogitate, excommunicate, excoriate, excrement, 
excruciate, exculpate, excursion, exeat, execrate, exert, exfoliate, 
exhaust, exhibit, exhume, exigent, exiguous, exist, exit, exonerate, 
exordium, expand, expatiate, expatriate, expect, expectorate, cx- 
jiedite, expel, expend, expiate, expletive, explicate, explicit, exponent, 
export, expostulate, expunge, expurgate, exquisite, extant, extempore, 
extend, extenuate, exterminate, external, extinguish, extirpate, extol, 
extort, extra, extract, extramundone, extraneous, extraordinary, 
extrnv:^te, extricate, extrude, exude, exult, exuviae. 

fabricate, fac-siinilc, fact, factitious, factotum, faeces, fallible, 
family, fan, fane, farina, farrago, fascinate, fastidious, fatuous, fauces, 
faun, February, feculent, feline, femoral, fennel, feracious, feral (1), 
feral (2), ferment, ferreous, ferruginous, ferule, festive, fetus, fever, 
fiat, fibula, fiducial, figment, filial, fimbriated, fine (2), finial, finite, 
fistula, flagellate, flagitious, flamen, flog, floral, florid, floscule, fluc- 
tuate, fluent, fluor, focus, font (r), foraminated, forceps, forensic, 
fork, formic, formula, formulate, fornicate, fortuitous, forum, fran- 
gible, fratricide (2), frigid, fritillary, frivolous, frond, frustrate, frus- 
tum, fulcrum, fulgent, fuliginous, fuller, fulminate, fulvid, fulvous, 
fumigate, funambulist, fungus, funicle, furcate, furfuraceons, fuscous, 
fuse (i), fusil (3), fustigate. 

galeated, gallinaceous, garrulous, gelid, Gemini, generate, generic, 
geniculate, genius, genuine, genus, gerund, gesticulate, gesture, gib- 
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bose glabrous, gladen (gladden), gladiator, glomerate, elnme, 
glutinous, gradient, gradual, graduate, grallatory, grammeous, 
granary, grandiloquent, granule, gratis, gratuitous, gratulate, gre- 
garious, gust (a). 

habitat, hallucination, hastate, hebetude, hereditary, hernia, 
hesitate, hiatus, hirsute, liistrionical, hoopoe, horrid, horrify, hor- 
tatory, horticulture, host (3), humane, humeral, humiliate. 

i-, ibex, identical, il- (1), il- (2), illapse, illegal, illegitimate, 
illimitable, illision, illiterate, illogical, illude, illuminate, illustrate, 
im- (3), imbricat^, imbue, imitate, immaculate, immanent, im- 
mature, immerge, immigrate, imminent, immit, in^moderate, im- 
molate, impact, impeccable, impecunious, impede, inapel, impend, 
impersonate, imperturbable, impervious, impetrate, impetus, im- 
pinge, implicate, impolite, imponderable, imprecate, impregnate, im- 
press,impropriate, improvident, in-(2),in- (3), inaccurate, inadequate, 
madvertent, inane, inanimate, inapplicable, inappreciable, inajipro- 

E riate, inarticulate, inartificial, inaudible, inaugurate, inauspicious, 
icalculable, incandescent, incantation, incarcerate, incautious, in- 
cendiary, incense (i), incentive, inceptive, incessant, inch (1), in- 
choate, incipient, include, incoherent, incombustible, incommen- 
surate, incomplete, incompressible, inconclusive, incondite, incon- 
gruous, inconsequent, inconsistent, inconsumable, incontrovertible, 
inconvertible, inconvincible, incorporate, incorrupt, incrassate, in- 
crement, incubate, incubus, inculcate, inculpable, inculpate, incum- 
bent, incur, incurvatc, indeclinable, indecorum, indefensible, inde- 
finable, indefinite, indemonstrable, independent, indescribable, in- 
destructible, indeterminate, index, indicate, indigenous, indig^ted, 
indiscernible, indiscriminate, indispensable, individual, indoctrinate, 
indolence, indomitable, indorse, induce, induct, indue ^i), indurate, 
inebriate, inedited, ineiTective, inelegant, inert, inexact, inexhausted, 
inexpressible, infant, infatuate, infinite, infirm, infix, inflate, inflect, 
inflict, influx, informal, infrequent, infringe, infuriate, ingenuous, 
ingratiate, ingress, inguinal, inhale, inherent, inhibit, inimical , initial, 
infiiate, inject, injunction, innate, innocuous, innovate, innoxious, 
in^endo (inuendo), innutritious, inobservant, inoculate, inodorous, 
nvtrdinate, inquire (enquire), insane, inscribe, insecure, insensate, 
it.sert, insessorial, insignia, insignificant, insinuate, insolvent, in- 
somnia, inspect, inspissate, insti^te, institute, instruct, insubordinate, 
iiuuflicient, insular, insupiiressible, insurgent, intact, intangible, in- 
teger, integument, intense, inter-, intercalate, interco.7imunicate, 
intertlict, interfuse, interim, interior, interjacent, interline, interlude, 
interlunar, interminable, intermit, intermix, internal, internecine, 
interpolate, interregnum, interrogate, interrupt, intersect, intersperse, 
interstellar, ntestatc, intimate (i), intimate (a), intra-, intramural, 
intransitive, intrepid, intricate, intro-, introduce, intromission, in- 
trospection, intrude, inundation, invecked, inveigh, invert, inverte- 
brate, investigate, inveterate, invidious, invigorate, inviolate, 
invucate, involuntary, involute, ir- (i), ir- (2), irradiate, irrational, 
irreducible, irresolute, irresponsible, irrigate, irritate^ italics, item, 
iterate, itinerant. 

January, jejune, jilt, jocose, jocular, joke, jubilation, jugular, 
junction, juncture, June, junior, juniper, juridical, 
kail, kiln, kirtle {with E. nuj^x), kitchen. 

labelliim, labial, labiate, laboratory, laburnum, lacerate, lachry- 
mal (lacrimal), lacteal, lacuna, lacustrine, lambent, lamina, lanceo- 
late, languid, laniferous, lanuginous, lapidary, lapse, larva, lascivious, 
latent, lateral, laud, laureate, laurnstinus, lavatory, lax, legislator, 
legitimate, lemur, lenient, lens, leporine, levigate, liberate, liber- 
tine, librate, libration, licentiate, lictor, ligneous, ligulc, limb (2), 
limbo, limbus, limpet, line, lineal, linear, linen, lingual, linguist, 
lining, lint, liquescent, liquidate, litigation, littoral, lobster, locate, 
locomotion, locus, locust, longevity, loquacious, lotion, lubricate, 
lucid, lucubration, ludicrous, lugubrious, lumbago, lumbar, lunar, 
lurid, lustration, lustrum, lymph. 

macerate, maculate, magisterial, magnanimous, magnate, magni- 
ficent, magniloquence, magnitude, major, majuscule, malefactor, 
malevolent, malic, mallour, mamillary, mammalia, mandible, mani- 
pulate, manse, manumit, manuscript, marcescent, margin, mass (2), 
mat, matriculate, matrix, mature, matutinal, maxillar (maxillary), 
maximum, mediate, medical, medicate, medieval, meditate, mediter- 
raneaii, medium, medullar (medullary), meliorate, mellifluous, 
memento, mendacity, mendicant, menses, menstruous, mensuration, 
mephitis, mere (2), meretricious, merganser, merge, mica, migrate, 
mile, militate, militia, mill, millennium, minor, mint (i), minus, 
minuscule, minute, miscellaneous, miser, missal, missile, mission, 
mitigate, mittimus, mix, mob (1), moderate, m^icum, modulate, 
molar, molecule, mollusc, monetary, monger, morose, mortar (1) 
(morter), moult, mount (1), mucus, mulct, multangular, multifarious, 
multiple, muriatic, muricated, muscle (2) (mussel), must (2), mutable, 
mute (i), mutilate. 

nascent, nasturtium, natation, nebula, nefarious, neglect, negotiate. 


nemoral, nescient, neuter, nigrescent, nihilist, nimbus, nincompoop, 
node, nomenclator, nominal, nominate, non-, nondescript, nonentity, 
nones, nonplus, noon, normal, nostrum, notation, notorious, 
November, noxious, nucleus, nude, nugatory, numeral, nun, nutation, 
nutriment, nutritious. 

ob-, obdurate, obese, obfuscate, object, oblate, obliterate, obloquy, 
obnoxious, obscene, obsccrate, obsequious, obsidian, obsolescent, 
obsolete, obstetric, obstinate, obstreperous, obstriction, obstruct, 
obtrude, obverse, obviate, obvious, occiput, occult, octangular, 
octant, October, octogenarian, octoroon, ocular, odium, offer, 
officinal, olfactory, omen, omentum, omit, omnibus, omniscient, 
omnivorous, operate, oppidan, opponent, opprobrious, optimism 
{with Gk. oral, ore, ordinal, ordinate, oscillate, osculate, 

osseous, ossifrage, ostensible, otiose, oviform. 

pabulum, pact, pagan, pageant, pall (1), palliate, pallid, pallor, 
palm (a), palpitate, palustral, panicle, papilionaceous, papillary, 
par, parietal, parse, participate, parturient, passerine, pastor, patera, 
patrician, i>anper, pax, pea, pear, peccable, pectinal, peculate, 
pedal, p^estrian, pediment, peduncle, pejorative, pelt (1), pelvis, 
pen (1), penates, pendulous, pendulum, penetrate, peninsula, penny 
{with E. suffix), pent, penultimate, ])enumbra, per-, perambulate, 
percolate, percussion, perennial, perfidious, perfoliate, perforate, 
perfunctory, periwinkle (1), permeate, permit, pcr{.etrate, perquisite, 
peTSj>icuous, pervade, pervicacious, jiervious, pessimist, petulant, pia- 
cnlar, pica, picture, pigment, pilch, pile (1), pile (3), pile (4), piles, 

■ * ■ ' i/A E. ' 


perfect, plurisy {misfomied), pole (i), pollen, pollute, ponder, pope, 
poppy, populate, porcine, port (2), portend, posse, possess, post (1), 
post-, post-date, posterior, posthumous (postumou^, post-meridian 
(pomeridian), post-mortem, post-obit, postpone, postscript, postulate, 
potation, potent, pound (i), pour, Proctor (Pretor), pre> pre- 
carious, precentor, precession, ]>recinct, preclude, precocious, pre- 
cursor, predatory, predecessor, predicate, predict, predominate, 
pre-emption, pre-exist, prehensile, premature, premeditate, ]>rc- 
mium, prei>onderate, prepossess, preposterous, prescribe, preter-, 
pretermit, preternatural, prevaricate, prevent, previous, primeval, 
prior (i), private, pro-, probe, proclivity, proconsul, procrastinate, 
procreate, proctor, procumbent, ]>roduce, proficient, profligate, 
profuse, prog?, prohibit, prolate, ]>roletarian, prolocutor, pro- 
miscuous, promontory, promote, promulgate, propagate, proixsl, 
pro{)ensity, propitious, propound, propulsion, proscribe, prosecute, 
prospect, prosperous, jirostitute, prostrate, protect, protract, pro- 
trude, protuberant, prove, provide, proviso, jirovost, prurient, 
publican, pugilism, pugnacious, pulmonary, pulsate, pulse (a), 
punctate (punctated), punctuate, puncture, pungent, punt (i), pupa, 
puritan, pus, pusillanimous. 

quadiagcsima, quadrant, quadrate, quadrennial, quadrilateral, 
quadrillion, quadrujied, quandary, quarto, quaternary, quaternion, 
querimonious, querulous, query, quibble, rjniddity, quidnunc, quie.'s- 
cent, quiet, quillet, quinary, quincunx, quinquagesiina, quinquan- 
gular, quinquennial, quintillion, quip, quorum, quota, quotient (or 
F.-I«). 

rabid, radial, radiant, radius, radix, rancid, ranunculus, rapacious, 
rape (i), rape (2), rapid (or F. — I..), rapt, raptorial, rapture, 
rasorial, ratio, raucous, re-, red- (or F.— L.), real (i), rebus, recant, 
recede, recess, recession, recipe, reciprocal, recline, recondite, re- 
criminate, recrudescence, rectilineal (rectilinear), recumbent, re- 
cuperative, recur, redact, redintegration, reduce, redundant, redupli- 
cate, refel, reflect, refluent, refract, refragable, refrigerate, refulgent, 
rafund, regalia, regenerate, regimen, regnant, regress, regular, re- 
juvenate, relapse, relax, relegate, reluctant, remit, remonstrate, 
remora, remote, remunerate, renovate, repel, repine, reprehend, 
reprobate, reproduce, repudiate, repulse, requiem, requicscence, 
resilient, resolve, resonant, resplendent, resuscitate, retaliate, reticent, 
retina, retro- (or F. from L.), retrocession, retrograde, retrospect, 
reverberate, revolve, ridiculous, rigid, rite, rivulet, rodent, rostrum, 
rotary, rugose, ruminate. 

sacrament, sagacious, Sagittarius, salient, saliva, saltation, salu- 
brious, salute, sanatory, sanctity, sane, sapid, satiate, saturate, savin 
(savine, sabine), scale (3), scalpel, scan, scape (1), scapular, sciolist, 
scour (1), scribe, scrofula, scrutiny, scurrile, scutage, scuttle (i), 
se-, sebaceous, secant, secede, seclude, secure, sedate, seduce, 
sedulous, segment, segregate, select, semi-, seminary, senary, senile, 
senior, sensual, separate, September, septenary, septennial, septua- 
genary, serene, series, serrated, scrum, service (tree), sexagenary, 
Sexagesima, sexennial, sextant, sextuple, shambles, shingle (i), 
short, shrine, sibilant, sicker (siker), sickle, sidereal, silex, silvan 
(sylvan), simile, simious, simulate, simultaneous, sinciput, sine, .sine- 
cure, single, sinister, sinus, sir-reverence, situate, sock, solar, sole (1), 
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sol'fa, solicitoas, soliloquy, solve, somnambulist {with Gk. 
somniferous, sonorous, soporiferous, soporific, sparse, sinrcics, 
specimen, spectator (or F./romL.), s|)ecular,spelt, spend, spike (a), 
sjjlendor (splendour, or F./row L.)i sponsor, spontaneous, spoom, 
spume, spurious, s(]ua1id, stagnate, stamen, stannary, status, stellar, 
sternutation, stertorous, still (2) (or F.— L.)i stimulate, stipend, 
stolid, stop, strap, stratum, street, strenuous, striated, strict, strident, 
strigil, stringent, strop, student, stultify, stujiendous, sub- (or 
F. — L.), subacid, subaqueous, subdivide, subjacent, subjugate, 
subjunctive, sublunar, submit, subordinate, subpoena, subscribe, 
subsequent, subserve, subside, substratum, subtend, subter-, sub* 
terranean, subterraneous, subtract, succinct, succuba, succumb, 
sudatory, suffix, suffocate, suffuse, suggest, sulcated, suljihur, sumf)- 
tuary, sujicr-, superadd, superannuate, sujiercilious, supereminent, 
supererogation, superficies, su])erfluous, superstructure, supervene, 
supervise, supine, supplicate, suppress, sujipurate, supra-, supra- 
mundane, sur- (1), surcl, surreptitious, surrogate, sus-. 

tabid, tacit, tact, tamarisk, tandem, tangent, 1'aiirus, tedious, teeto- 
tum (totum), tegument, telluric, temple (1), lemjier, temulent, tena- 
cious, tenet, tense (2), tentacle, tentative, tepid, ternary, terrene, ter- 
restrial, terrific, terse, tertiary, tesselnte, testaceous, testimony, textile, 
tibia, tile, timorous, tincture, tinge, tint, tintinnabulation, tiro (tyro), 
toga, tolerate, torpedo, torpid, torque, tract (1), tract (2), tractable, 
tradition, traduce, trans-, tr.*insceiul, transcribe, transeijt. transfer, 
transfix, transfuse, transient, translucent, transmarine, transmit, 
traiisnuitc, transom, transpicuous, transpire, transverse, tri- (or 
Gk.; or F. from L. or Gk.), tiicenteiiary, triennial, trifoliate, 
triforium, triform, trilateral, trilingual, triliteral, trine, trmomial. 
tripartite, triplicate, trireme, trisect, trite, triturate, triumvir, Triune, 
trivet, truncate, tuber, tumid, tumulus, tunic, turbid, turgid, turtle 
(1), turtle (a), tutelage {with F. suffix'), tutelar. 

ulterior, ultimate, ultra-, ullramuiulane, umliel, unanimous, uncial, 
undulate, unguent, uniliteral, unite, univocal, urbane, urge, ursine, 
ut, uvula, uxorious. 

vaccinate, vacuum, vagary, valediction, vapid, varicose, varie- 
gate, various, vascular, vehicle, velociixsde, venereal, venous, ven- 
tilate, ventral, ventriloquist, Venus, veracious, verbena, verge (2), 
vermicular, vernacular, vernal, verse, vertebra, vertex, vertigo, 
vesicle, vesper, vest, vestibule, veteran, veterinary, veto, viaduct, 
vibrate, vicissitude, victor, videlicet, vilipend, villa, vincible, vin- 
culum, vindicate, violate, virago, virgate, viridity, viscera, vitreous, 
vivid, viviparous, vivisection, vomit, vortex, vote, vulnerable, 
vulture. 

wall, wick (a\ wine. 

French from Iiatin. abase, ab.atc, abatis, abeyance, ability, 
ablative, able, ablution, abolish, abound, abridge, absent, abstain, 
abstention, abundance, abuse, accent, accept, accident, accompany, 
accomplice, accomplish, accord, accost, account, accoutre, accredit, 
accrue, accuse, accustom, acerbity, acetous, achieve, acquaint, 
acquit, act, adage, address, adieu, adjoin, adjourn, adjudge, adjust, 
administer, .admire, admonish, adroit, adulation, advance, advan- 
tage, adventure, adverb, adverse, advertise, advice, advise, advow- 
son, affable, affair, affect, affeer, affiance, affiliation, aflinity, 
affirm, affix, affluence, affront, affy, age, aggrandise, .aggress, ag- 
grieve, agile, agistment, aglet, agree, ague, ah, aid, aim, .aisle, alas, 
alb, alien, align (aline), aliment, aliquot, allege, alley, allow (1), 
allow (2), alloy, ally, altercation, altitude, alum, ambition, amble, 
ambry (aumbry), ameliorate, amenable, amend, amends, amenity, 
amerce, amiable, amice (1), amity, ammunition, amorous, amort, 
amount, .ample, amulet, amuse, ancestor, ancient (1), ancient (2), 
andiron?, angle (1), anguish, animosity, annals, annates, anneal (2), 
annex, announce, annoy, annual, annul, anoint, antique, antler, 
apart, appal, appanage, apparel, appe.il, appear, appease, append, 
appertain, appetite, apply, ajipoint, ajiportion, appraise, apprentice, 
apprize, approach, approbation, approve, appurtenance, April, 
apron, apropos, aquiline, arable, arbour, arc, arch (i), archer, 
ardent, arete, argent, argue, arm (r), armature, armistice, .*irmour, 
arms, army, arraign, arrant, arrears, arrest, arris, arrive, arson, 
art (2), article, artifice, artillery, ascertain, ashlar (ashler), asperity, 
aspire, ass.iiil, assart, assault, assay, assemble, assent, assess, assets, 
assign, assist, assize (i), assize (2), assoil, assort, assuage, assure, 
astonish, astound, atrocity, attain, attaint, attem|)er, attempt, 
attend, attrition, auburn, aud.acious, audience, augment, aunt, 
auspice, austral, author, autumn, nv.iii, avalanche, avarice, avaunt, 
avenge, avenue, aver, avidity, avoid, avoirdupois, avouch, avow (i), 
avow (2). 

bail (1), bailiff, bails?, tiaize, balance, barb (1), barbel, barlicr, 
barberry, barnacles, baron, base (1), bass ^1), bassoon, bate (1), 
bate (2), batter (i), batter (2), battery, battle, liay (1), bay (2), 
bay (3), bay (4), bay (5), bay (6), bayard, beagle?, be.ast, beatify, 
Iieatitudc, beau, beauty, beaver (3) (bever), beef, beldam, belle, 


lienediction, benefice, benefit, benevolence, benign, benison, bestial, 
beverage, bevy, bezel?, bias, bile (i), bill (3), billet (1), billion’ 
biscuit, bivalve, blandish, boil fi), bonny, bounty, bowel, bowl (i), 
breve, brief (1), brief (2), broach, brochure, brocket, broker, brooch’ 
bruit, brute, buckle, buckler, budge (i), bugle (i), bugle (2), bul- 
lace, bullet, bullion, bustard, buzzard. 

cabbage (1), cable, cage, caitiff, calamity, calcine, caldron 
(cauldron), calk (caulk), calkm, callous, caloric, calumny, camp, 
campagnol, campion, canal, cancel, candid, candour, conker, 
capable, capital (1), capital (2), capital (3), capitation, capsule, 
captain, captious, captive, carbon, card (2), careen. Carfax, caril- 
Ion, carminative, carnage, carnation (1), carnation (2), carpet, 
carrion, cartilage, case (1), case (2), casement, casket, cass.ation, 
catch, catchpole, cater, cater-cousin, caterpillar, cates, cattle, 
caudle, cauliflower, cause, causeway, caution, cave, cavil, cease, 
ceil (ciel), celerity, celestial, cement, censer, centipede (centiped), 
centuple, century, cerebral, ceremony, certain, certify, cervical, cess, 
cessation, cession, chafe, chain, chaldron, chalet, chalice, challenge, 
chamfer, chanqiagne, champaign, champion, chance, chancel, chan- 
cellor, chancery, chandelier, chandler, change, channel, chant, 
chapel, chaperon, chapiter, chai>l.'iin, chaplet, ch.ipter, charity, 
charm (1), charnel, chase (i), chase (2), chase (3), ch.ise (4), 
chaste, chasten, chastise, chasuble, chate.*in, chatelaine, chattels, 
chawdron, chc^at, cherish, chevalier, chcveril, chevin, chevron, 
chief, chieftain, chignon, chisel, chivalry, chive, chum, cicatrice, 
cinque, circle, circuit, circumstance, cit, cite, citizen, city, cive, 
chaiin, clamour, clandestine, claret, clarify, clarion, class, clause, 
clavicle, clear, clef, element, clerestory, client, cloister, close (1), 
close (2), closet, clove ( 1 ), clove (3), cloy, coarse, coast, coddle, code, 
codicil, cognisance, cohort, coign, coil (1), coil (2), coin, coistrel, 
collar, collation, colleague (1), colleague (2), collect, college, 
collet, colony, colour, colporteur, columbine, combat, combus- 
tion, comfit, comfort, comfrey, command, commence, comment, 
commerce, commination, commiseration, commission, commodious, 
common, commotion, commune, compact (i), company, compare, 
compass, compassion, compatible, compatriot, compeer, compel, 
compendious, competent, compile, complain, complaisant, com- 
plexion, complicity, compline, comport, composition, compost, 
compress, comprise, compromise, compunction, concave, conceal, 
conceit, conceive, concentre, conception, concern, concise, conclave, 
concord, concordant, concordat, concourse, concubine, concupiscence, 
concussion, condemn, condense, condescend, condign, condiment, 
condition, conduit, confess, configuration, confine, confirm, con- 
flagration, conform, confound, confraternity, confront, confuse, con- 
fute, cong6 (congee), Cfingeal, congestion, conjecture, conjoin, con- 
jugal, conjure, connive, connoisseur, conquer, conscience, consecutive, 
consent, conserve, consider, consign, consist, console (i), console (2), 
consonant, conspire, constable, constant, constellation, constematinn, 
constrain, consult, cont.'igion, contain, contemn, contend, content, 
contest, continent, continue, contract (2), contrary, contrast, contravene, 
contretemps, contrite, control, controversy, contumacy, contumely, 
convene, convention, converse, convert, convey, convoy, cony (coney), 
copious, copperas, copy, corbel, corby, cordial, corduroy, core, 
cormorant, corn (2), cornelian, corner, cornet, coronal, coroner, 
coronet, corporal (i), corporal (2), corps, coqise (corse), corpulent, 
correspond, corrode, corset, corslet (corselet), corvee, costive, conch, 
council, counsel, count (i), count (2), countenance, counter, counter- 
balance, counterfeit, countermand, counterpane (i), counterpane (2), 
counterpart, counterpoint, counterpoise, countersign, countervail, 
country, conntry-dance, county, couple, courage, course, court (1), 
court (2), courteous, courtesy, courtier, cousin, covenant, cover, 
coverlet, covert, covet, covey, covin, coward, cowl (2), coy (i), 
cozen, cranny, crape, craven, crayon, crease (i), creel, cresset, crest, 
crevice, crew, crime, crinoline, crone, crucial, crucify, cruel, crust, 
cry, cuckold, cuckoo, cue (1), cue (2), cuisses, cull, cullion, cullis 
(i), cullis (2), culpable, culprit, culture, culverin, cupidity, curb, 
cure, curfew, curious, curnmt, curtail, curtain, curtilage, cushion, 
custard, custom, cutlass, cutler, cutlet. 

dainty, dam (2), damage, dame, damn, damsel, dan, dandelion, 
danger, date (1), daub, daunt, dean, debate, debonair, debouch, 
debt, decadence, decamp, decay, decease, deceive, decent, deception, 
decide, decimal, decision, declare, declension, decline, declivity, 
decollation, decomposition, decrease, decree, decry, decuple, de- 
face, defame, default, defeasance, defeat, defence, defend, defer (i), 
defer (2), defile (2), define, deflour (deflower), deforce, deform, 
defraud, defy, deglutition, degrade, degree, deify, deign, deity, 
delay, delectable, delicious, delight, deliver, deluge, demand, 
demean (i), demeanour, demerit, demesne, demi-, demise, demolish, 
demoralise, demur, demure, demy, denier, denizen, denote, denoue- 
ment, denounce, dentifrice, deny, deod.ind, depart, depend, dejilore, 
deploy, deport, deposit, deposition, depot, deprave, deprive, depute, 
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derive, descant, descend, descry, desert (i), desert (a), deserve, desha> 
bille, design, desire, desist, despair, despise, despite, despoil, dessert, 
destine, destroy, detail, detain, detention, determine, detest, detri- 
ment, dence (i), deuce (a), devest, device, devise, devoid, devoir, 
devour, devout, diction, die (a), differ, difficulty, dignify, dignity, 
dilate, diligent, dime, dimension, diminish, dine, dinner, disadvantage, 
disagree, disallow, disappoint, disarm, disaster, disavow, discern, 
disable, disclaim, disclose, discolour, discomfit, discomfort, dis- 
concert, discontinue, discord, discount, discountenance, discourage, 
discourse, discourteous, discover, ducreet, discrepant, disdain, dis- 
endumt, disfigure, disgor^, Aisgn^, disgust, dishevel, dishonest, 
dishonour, disinterested, disjoin, disjoint, disloyal, dismal, dismantle, 
dismember, dismount, disobey, disoblige, disorder, disparage, dis- 
parity, dispense, dispeople, displace, displant, display, displease, dis- 
port,dispo 8 ition,dispo 8 ^a,dispraiae, disproportion, disprove,dispnte, , 
disqualify, dissemble, disservice, dissever, dissimilar, dissimulation, | 
dissonant, dissuade, distain, distant, distemper (i), distemper (2), j 
distil, distinct, distinguish, distrain, distress, district, disturb, ditty, 1 
diverse (divers), divert, divine, divorce, divulge, docile, doctor, 
doctrine, document, dolour, domain, domestic, domicile, dominical, 
dominion, donation, dormant, dorsal, double, doublet, doubt, 
douceur, dowager, dower, dowle?, dozen, dress, ducal, duchess, 
duchy, ductile, due, duke, dulcet, dungeon, duplicity, durance, 
duration, dure, duress, duty. 

eager, eagle, ebriety, ebullition, echelon, eclaircissement, e<lify, 
edition, efface, effect, efficient, efflorescence, effort, effrontery, 
eglantine, eisel, elecampane, elegant, eligible, ^lite, eloign, elo- 
quent, em-, embattle (2), embellish, embezzle?, emblements, 
embonpoint, embouchure, embowel, embrace, emmew, emol- 
lient, emolument, empale, empanel, emperor, empire, employ, 
empower, empress, emprise, emulsion, en-, enable, enact, enamour, 
encamp, encase, enceinte, enchain, enchant, enchase, encircle, en- 
cline, enclose, encompass, encore, encounter, encourage, encumber ?, 
cn<f£tnger, endeavour, endorse, endow, endue (1), endure, enemy, 
en&v, enfeeble, enfilade, enforce, engender, engine, engrain, engross, 
eO\ance, enjoin, enjoy, enlace, enlarge, enmity, ennoble, ennui, 
enormous, enounce, enquire, enrage, enrich, enrol, ensample, en- 
sconce, ensign, ensue, ensure, entablature, entail, enter, enterprise, 
entertain, entice, entire, entitle, entrails, entrance (1), entrance (a), 
entreat, entrench?, envenom, environ, envoy, envy, eijuanimity, equi- 
nox, equipoise, equipollent, ^uity, equivalent, erode, err, errant, 
error, escape, escheat, escritoire, escuage, escutcheon, especial, 
espouse, esquire, essay, essence, establish, estate, esteem, estovers, 
estrange, estreat, eterqal, etiolate, evade, evasion, evident, ewer, exact 
(3), exalt, examine, example, excavation, exceed, excel, except, ex- 
cess, exchange, excite, exclaim, excrescence, excretion, excuse, execute, 
exemplar, exemplify, exempt, exequies, exercise, exhale, exhort, 
exile, exorbitant, experience, expert, expire, explain, explode, ex- 
ploit, explore, exposition, expound, express, exterior, extradition, 
extravagant, extreme, extrinsic, exuberant, eyas, eyre. 

fable, fabric, face, facetious, facile, faction, faculty, fade, fail, 
faint, fair (2), fairy, faith, falcon, fallacy, false, fame, famine, 
fanatic, fanti^e, farce, farcy, farm, farrier, fascine, fash, fashion, 
fate, fatigue, faucet, fault, favour, fawn (a), fay, fealty, feasible, 
feast, feat, fmture, febrile, fecundity, federal, feeble, feign, felicity, 
female, feminine, fence, fend, fenugreek, ferocity, ferrule, fertile, 
fervent, fescue, fess, festal, fester, festival, fete, fetid, fibre, fiction, 
fidelity, fie, fierce, figure, filament, file (1), fillet, final, finance, 
fine (i), finish, firm (1), firmament, fiscal, fissure, fitz, fix, flaccid, 
flagrant, flail, flambeau, flame, flatulent, flavour, fleur-de-lis, 
flexible, flock (2), floss, flounce (a), flour, flourish, flower, flue (i), 
fluid, flush (4), fluviatile, flux, foible, foil (1), foil (a), foin, foison, 
foliage, follicle, folly, foment, font (a), fool, for- (3), force (1), force 
(a), foreclose, foreign, forest, forfeit, forge, forjudge, form, formidable, 
fort, fortify, fortitude, fortress, fortune, fosse, fossil, foster (a), found 
ft), found (a), founder, fount, fraction, fracture, fragile, fragment, 
fragrant, frail (1), frail (a), franion, fraternal, fraternity, fratricide (i), 
fraud, fray (I), fray (3), frequent, fret (3), fret (4), friable, friar, 
fricassee, friction, frieze (a), fringe, frippery, fritter (i), fritter (a), 
front, frontal, frontier, frontispiece, frontlet, frounce, fructify, frugal, 
fruit, fruition, frumenty (furmenty, furmety), fmsh, fry (1), fry (a), 
fuel, fugitive, lull (a), fume, fumitory, function, fund, fundament, 
funeral, furious, furnace, furtive, fury, fuse (a), fusee (i). fusee fa), 
fusil (i), fusil (a), fust (i), fust (a), lusty, futile, future. 

(*)» 13 )» gammon (i), gaol Oail), gamer, garnet, gaud, 

gem, gender (i), gender (a), general, generous, genial, geniul, 
genteel, gentian, gentile, gentle, gentry, genuflection 


gradation, grade, grail (i), grail (a), grain, gramerey, grampus, 
grand, grandeur, grange, grant, gratify, gratitude, gratuity, grave (a), 
gravy, grease, grece, griddle (gridiron), grief, gneve, pill, grocer, 
grog, grogram, gromwell, gross, grume, gules, gullet, gully, gutter, 
guttural. 

habiliment, habit, habitable, habitant, habitation, habitude, 
haslets, hatchment, haughty, haut-goCit, hawser, hearse, heir, herb, 
heritage, hibernal, hideous, homage, homicide, honest, honour, 
horrible, horror, hospice, hospitable, hospital, host (1), host (a), 
hostage, hostel, hostler (ostler), hotel, human, humble, humid, 
humility, humour. 

ides, ignition, ignoble, ignominy, ignore, iliac, illation, illegible, 
illiber^, illicit, illusion, illustrious, im- (i),im- (4), image. Imagine, 
imbecile, imbibe, imbrue (embrew), immaterial, immeasurable, 
immediate, immemorial, immense, immobility, immodest, immoral, 
immortal, immovable, immunity, immure, immutable, impair, im- 
pale, impalpable, imparity, impart, impartial, impassable, impas- 
sible, impasrioned, impassive, impatient, impeach, impearl?, im- 
penetrable, impenitent, imperative, imperceptible, imperfect, imperial, 
imperil, imperishable, impersonal, impertinent, impiety, impious, 
implacable, implant, implead, implore, imply, import, importable, 
importune, imposition, impossible, impotent, impoverish, impreg- 
nable, imprint, imprison, improbable, impromptu, improper, 
improve, imprudent, impudent, impugn, impure, impute, in- (2), 
in- (3), inability, inaccessible, inaction, inadmissible, inalienable, 
inanition, inapproachable, inapt, inattention, incage, incapable, 
incapacity, incarnation, incase, inciinsc (2), incertitude, incest, inci- 
dent, incirclc, incise, incite, incivil, inclement, incline, inclose, 
incommensurable, incommode, incommunicable, incommutable, in- 
comparable, incompatible, incompetent, incomprehensible, incon- 
ceivable, inconsiderable, inconsolable, inconstant, incontestable, 
incontinent (1), incontinent (2), incontrollable, inconvenient, in- 
correct, increase, incredible, incrust, incumber, incurable, incursion, 
indebted, indecent, indecision, indefatigable, indefeasible (AF.), 
indelible, indelicate, indemnify, indemnity, indict, indiction, indif- 
ferent, indigent, indignation, indirect, indiscreet, indisputable, in- 
dtttoluble, indistinct, indite, indivisible, indocile, indubitable, indue 
(a), indulgence, industry, ineifable, ineffaceable, inefficacious, in- 
eligible, ineloquent, inept, inequality, inestimable, inevitable, inex- 
cusable, inexorable, inexpedient, inexperience, inexpert, inexpiable, 
inexplicable, inextinguishable, inextricable, infallible, infamy, infect, 
infelicity, infer, inferior, infernal, infest, infidel, infirmary, infirmity, 
inflame, inflexible, inflorescence, influence, inform, infraction, 
infrangible, infuse, infusible, ingender, ingenious, inglorious, in- 
grain, ingratitude, ingredient, inhabit, inherit, inhospitable, inhuman, 
inhume, inimitable, iniquity, injudicious, injure, injustice, innavigable, 
innocent, innumerable, inoffensive, inofficial, inoperative, inop- 
portune, inquest, inquietude, insatiable, inscrutable, insect, insen- 
sible, inseparable, insidious, insincere, insipid, insist, insobriety, 
insolent, insolidity, insoluble, inspire, instability, instance, instate, 
instil, instinct, instrument, insubjection, insufferable, insult, insuper- 
able, insupportable, insure, insurmountable, insurrection, intellect, 
intelligence, intemperance, intend, intent, inter, intercede, intercept, 
interchange, intercostal, intercourse, interest (1), interest (2), inter- 
fere, interjection, interlace, interlard, interlocution, intermeddle, 
intermediate, intern, interpellation, interposition, interpret, interstice, 
interval, intervene, interview, intestine, intituled, intolerable, intract- 
able, intreat {with £. prefix)^ intrench {with E. prejSx)^ intrinsic, 
introit, intuition, intumescence, inure, inurn, inutility, invade, 
invalid, invaluable, invariable, invasion, inveigle (AF.), invent, 
inverse, invest, invincible^ inviolable, invisible, invite, invoice, 
tovoke, involve, invulnerable, ir- (1), ir- (2), ire, irreclaimable, 
irreconcilable, irrecoverable, irrccupcrable, irredeemable, irrefrag- 
able, irrefutable, irregular, irrelevant, irreligious, irremediable, irre- 
missible, irremovable, irreparable, irreprehensible, irrepressible, 
irreproachable, irreprovable, irresistible, irrespective, irretrievable, 
irreverent, irrevocable, irrision, irruption, isle^ issue, ivory. 

jail, jamb, jargon, jaundice, jaunty, jaw, jeer ?, jelly, jeopardy, 
Jesses, jest, jet (i), jetsam, jetty, jewel, jocund, (jobn) dory, join, joint, 
joist, jostle, journal, journey, joust (just), jovial, joy, judge, judicature, 
judicial, judicious. Juggler, juice, July, jurisdiction, jurisprudence, 
jurist, juror, jury, iary(mast) 7 , just (1), just (a), justice, justify, 
justle, jut, juvenile, juxtaposition. 

kedge (i), kennel (i), kennel (2), kerchief, kestrel, ketch, kick- 
shaws, kitten. 

laborious, labour, lace, lacrosse, lake (1), lament, lamprey, lance, 
lancet, language, languish, languor, larceny, lard, large, largess, 
lash (1), lash (a), lassitude, latchet, lateen, Latin, latitude, launch (i) 
(lanch), laundress, laurel, lave, lavish, laxative, leal, lease (1), leash, 
leaven, lectern, lection, lecture, legacy, legal, legate, legend, leger- 
demain, legible, legion, legist, legume, leisure, lenity, lentil, lentisk, 
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lesion, lesson, lethal, letter, lettuce, levee, level, lever, leveret, levity, 
levy, liable, liaison, liane, libation, libel, liberal, liberty, libidinous, 
library, licence, license, licentious, lien, lien, Uentenant, ligament, 
ligature, limit, limn, limpid, line, linea^, lineament, liniment, 
linnet, lintel, liquefy, liqueur, liquid, liquor, literal, literature, 
litigious, litter (i), litter (a), livery, livid, lizard, local, loin, 
longitude, lorimer, loriot, lounge, lovage, loyal, luce, lucre, luminary, 
luminous, lunatic, lune, lunge, lupine, luscious?, lush, lustre (a), 
lute (a), luxation, luxury, lym. 

mace (i), madam, mademoiselle, magistrate, magnanimity, 
magnify, mail (i), mainour, maintain, majesty, maladministration, 
maladroit, malady, malapert, malcontent (malecontent), male, 
malediction, malformation, malice, malign, malison, mall (i), 
mallard, malleable, mallet, maltreat, malversation, manacle, man- 
chet?, manciple, mandate, mandrel, mange, manger, manifest, 
maniple, manner, manoeuvre, manor, mansion, mantel, mantle, 
manual, manufacture, manure, map, marble, march (z)? (orG.?), 
March (3), marine, marish, marital, maritime, market, marl, mar- 
moset, marry, mart, martial, martlet (a), marvel, mascle, masculine, 
master, mastery, material, maternal, matins (mattins), matricide, 
matrimony, matron, matter (i), matter (z), maugre, maul, manndy, 
mauve, maxim, may (a), mayor, meagre, mean (3), measure, meddle, 
mediation, mediator, medicine, mediocre, mecUey, melee, member, 
membrane, memoir, memory, menace, mend, meniver (minever, 
miniver), -ment, mental, mention, menu, mercenary, mercer, mer- 
chandise, merchant, mercury, mercy, meridian, merit, merle, mesne, 
mess (1), mess (a), message, messenger, messuage, mew (3), milfoil, 
millet, million, mince, minim, miiiisli, minister, minstrel, minuet, 
miracle, mirage, mirror, mis- (a), misadventure, misalliance, mis- 
chance, mischief, miscount, miscreant, miserable, misgovern, mis- 
judge, misnomer, misprise (misprizc\ misprision, miss (a), missive, 
Mister (Mr.), mistress, misuse, mobile, mock, mode, modem, 
modest, modify, moiety, moil, moist, molest, mollify, moment, 
money, monition, monster, nuuiument, mood (a), Moor (3\ mop (1), 
moral, morbid, mordacity, Morian, morsel, mortal, mortar (a), 
mortgage, mortify, mortmain, mortuary, motet, motion, motive, 
mould (a), mound, mount (a), mountain, move, mucilage, mule, 
mulled, mullet (i), mullet (2), multiply, multitude, multure, 
mundane, municipal, munificence, muniment, munition, mural, 
murmur, murrain, muscle (1), muse (1), mustard (ti/i/ATeut. avffix), 
muster, mutiny, mutual, muzzle, mystery (a) (mistery). 

naive, napery, napkin {with £. suffix), narration, nasal, imtnl, 
nation, native, nutty, nature, naval, nave (2),navew, navigable, navi- 
gation, navy, neat (a), necessary, negation, negligence, nephew, 
nerve, net (a), newel, nias, nice, niece, noble, noctum, noisome 
{with K. suffix), nonage, nonchalant, nonpareil, notable, notary, 
notch, note, notice, notify, notion, notoriety, noun, nourish, novel, 
novice, noyau, nuance, nuisance, null, number, numbles, numeration, 
numerous, nuncupative, nuptial, nurse, nurture, nutritive. 

obedient, olieisonce, oliey, obit, objurgation, <iblation, oblige, 
oblique, oblivion, oblong, obscure, obsequies, observe, obstacle, 
obtain, obtest, obtuse, occasion, Occident, occupy, occur, octave, 
octroi, odour, offend, ofhee, ointment, omelet, omnipotent, omni- 
present, onerous, onion, opacity, opaque, opinion, ojipilation, 
opportune, opposite, oppress, oppugn, optative, option, opulent, 
Of (3)> oracle, oration, orator, orb, ordain, order, ordinance, 
ordinary, onlination, ordnance, ordure, oriel, orient, orifice, Ori- 
llamme, origin, oriole, orison, orle, ormolu, ornament, orpiment, 
orpine (orpin), osprey, ostentation, ostler, ounce (i), oust, outrage, 
oval, ovation, overt, overture, oyer, oyes (oyez). 

poM, pacify, page (2), pail, paint, painter, pair, palace, palate, 
palatine, pale (1), pale (2), palette, palisade, pall (a), pallet 
(1), palliasse, jialm (i), palpable, pane, panel (pannel), pan- 
nage, pannier, pansy, pantler, pantry, papa, papal, papiermachd, 
parachute, {mraffme, paramount, paramour, parboil, parcel, par- 
cener, pardon, pare, parent, parget, parity, juirlous, parricide, 
parrjr, parsimony, parsnep (parsnip), parson, part, parterre, partial, 
participle, particle, partition, partner, party, parvenu, pass, pas- 
MgCi passion, passive, jiassport, pastern, pastille, pate, patent, 
paternal, patient, ^ patois, patrimony, patron, pattern, paucity, 
paunch, pave, pavilion, pawl, pawn (2), pay (i), pay (2), paynim 
(painim), peace, peach (2), peal, pearl, peasant, peccant, pectoral, 
peculiar, pecuniary, pedicel (pedicle), pedigree, peel (1), peel (a), 
peel (3), peel (4), prep (i), peep (2), peer (i), peer (3), peise 
(peize), peitrel, pelerine, {lelisse, pell, pellet, pellicle, pellitory (1) 
(paritory), pell-mell, pellucid, pelt (2), pen (a), penchant, pencil, 
pendant, penitent, pennon (pennant), penny-royal, pensile, pension, 
pensive, penthouse, penuiy, ^ople, peradventure, perceive, perch (i), 
perchance, perdition, perdurable, peregrination, peremptory, perfect, 
perforce, perfume, peril, perish, perjure, perk, permanent, permu- ! 
tation, pernicious, peroration, jierpendicnlar, iierpetual, perplex, j 


perry, persecute, persevere, persiflage, persist, person, perspective, 
perspicacity, perspiration, persuade, pert, j^ain, pertinacity, 
pertinent, perturb, pervert, pest, pester, pestilent, pestle, petard, 
petiole, petition, pctronel, pie (i), pie (a), pie (3), Piepowder 
Court, pierce?, piety, pigeon, pile (a), pill (1), pill (a), pillage, 
pillar, pimp, pimpernel pinion, pinnacle, pioneer, pious, pip (3), 
pity, placid, plagiary, plague, plaice, plain, plaint, plaintiff, plain- 
tive, plait, plan, plane (1), plane (2), plank, plantain (1), plat (a), 
plate, plateau, platform, platitude, platoon, platter, plea, pleach 
(plash), plead, please, pleasure, plebeian, plenitude, plenty, pliable, 
pliant, pliers, plight (2), plot fi), plover, plumage, plumb, plume, 
plummet, plump (2), plunge, plural, plush, pluvial, ply, poignant, 
point, poise, poison, poitrel (jMitrel), polish, pomegranate, pommel, 
ponent, poniard, pontiff, pony, pool (2), poor, poplar, popular, 
porch, porcupine, pork, porpoise (porpess), port (i), port (3), 
portcullis, Porte, porter (1), porter (2), porter (3), portesse (portos, 
portous), portion, portrait, portray, position, positive, possible, 
post (2), posterity, postern, postil, posture, potable, potch, potion, 
poult, poultice, pounce (1), pounce (a), pourpoint, ponrtray, 
poverty, powder, power, prairie, pmise, pray, pre- (or Lb), preach, 
preamble, prebend, precaution, precede, precept, precious, precipice, 
precise, preconceive, predestine, predetermine, predilection, pre- 
eminence^ pre-engage, preface, prefect, prefer, prefigure, prefix, 
pregnant (i ), pregnant (2), prejudge, prejudice, prelate, preliminary, 
prelude, premier, premise (premiss), premonish, prentice, pre- 
occu]>y, preordain, prejiare, prepay, prepense, preposition, pre- 
rogative, presage, prescience, presence, present (1), present (a), 
presentiment, preserve, preside, press (1 ), press (a), prestige, presume, 
pretend, preler- (or I..), preterit (preterite), pretext, prevail, prey, 
prial, price, pride ?, prim, prime (1), prime (2), primitive, primo- 
geniture, primordial, primrose, prince, principal, principle, print, 
prior (2), ])risc (prize), prison, pristine, privet?, privilege, privy, 
prize (1), jirize (2), prize (3), pro- (or L., or Gk.), probable, pro- 
bation, probity, proceed, proclaim, procure, prodigal, pr^igy, 
profane, profess, proffer, profit, profound, progenitor, progeny, 
progress, project, prolific, prolix, ]>rolong, promenade, prominent, 
promise, prompt, prone, pronoun, pronounce, proof, proper, pro- 
pinquity, proportion, ]>roposition. propriety, prorogue, prose, protest, 
provender, proverb, province, provision, provoke, prowess, prox- 
imity, proxy, prude, prudent, prune (i), pry, pulierly, public, 
publication, publish, puce, jiuerile, puisne, puissant, pule, pullet, 
pulp, pulpit, pulse (i), pulverise, pumice, pummel, punch (1), 
punch (a), puncheon (i), puncheon (2), punctual, punish, puny, 
pupil (1), pupil (2), puppet, puppy, imr-, purchase, pure, pnrfle, 
purge, purify, purity, purl (a), purl (3), purlieu, purloin, purport, 
purpose (2), purslain (purslane), pursue, pursy, purtenance, puru- 
lent, purvey, purview, push, pustule, ]mtative, putrefy, putrid. 

quadrangle, quadruple, quail (i), quaint, qualify, quality, 
quantity, quarrel (i), quarrel (2), quarry (1), quarry (2), quart, 
quartan, quarter, quartern, quash, quatrain, quatrefoil, quest, ques- 
tion, queue, quilt, quintain, quintessence, quintuple, quire (1), quit, 
quite, quoin, quoit (coil)?, quote, quotidian, quotient (or ll). 

rabbet, race (3), raceme, radical, radish, rage, ragout, rail (i), 
rail (2), raisin, rally (1), ramify, rampart, rancour, ransom, rapid 
(or L.), rapine, rare, rase, rash (a), rash (3), rash (4), Tate(i), 
rate (2), ratify, ration, ravage, rave, raven ^2), ravine, ravish, 
my (1), my (2), mze, razor, re-, red- (or L.;, realm, rear (a), 
reason, reasty, rebate, rebel, rebound, rebuke, receive, recerft, re- 
ceptacle, recheat, recite, reclaim, recluse, recognise, recoil, recollect, 
recommend, recompense, reconcile, reconnoitre, record, recount, 
recourse, recover, recreant, recreation, recruit, rectangle, rectify, 
rectitude, recusant, reddition, redeem, redolent, redouble, redoubt- 
able, redound, redress, refection, refer, refine, reform, r^rain (1), 
refrain (2), refuge, refuse, refute, regal, regent, regicide, regiment, 
region, register, reglet, rehearse, reign, rein, reins, reject, rejoice, 
rejoin, relate, relay (i), release, relent, relevant, relic, relict, relieve, 
religion, relinquish, reliquary, relique, relish, rely, remain, remand, 
remedy, rememlier, reminiscence, remnant, remorse, remount, remove, 
renal, rencounter (rencontre), render, rendezvous, rennet (a), re- 
nounce, renown, rent (2), renunciation, repair (1), repair (a), 
repartee, repast, repay, repeal, rejieat, repent, repercussion, re^r- 
toiy, re{>etition, replace, replenish, replete, reply, report, repository, 
repoussd, represent, repress, reprieve, reprimand, reprint, reproach, 
reprove, reptile, republic, repugnant, repute, request, require, re- 
quite, reredos, rescind, rescript, rescue, research, resemble, resent, 
reserve, reside, residue, resign, resist, resort, resound, resource, re- 
spect, respire, respite, respond, rest (a), restaurant, restitution, restive, 
restore, restrain, result, resume, resurrection, retail, retain, retard, 
retention, reticule, retinue, retort, retract, retreat, retrench, retri- 
bution, return, reveal, reveille, revel, revenge, revenue, revere^ 
reverie (revery), reverse, revert, review, revile, revise, revisit, revive, 
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revoke, revulsion, rinse ?, risible, rissole, rival, river, roam, robust, 
rogation, roil (rile) ?, roistering, roll, romance, roraaunt, rondeau, 
rosemary, rote (i), rotundity, rou^, rouge, rouleau, roulette, round, 
roundel, rout (i and 3), route, routine, rowel, royal, rubasse, rubric, 
ruby, rude, min, rale, rumour, runagate, randlet (runlet), rapture, 
rural, rase, russet, rustic, rut (1), rat (a). 

sacerdotal, sack (3), sacred, sacrifice, sacrilege, sacristan (sexton), 
safe, sage (1), sage (a), sainfoin, saint, salary, saline, sally, salmon, 
saltier, salutary, salvage, salvation, sample, sanctify, sanctimony, 
sanction, sanctuary, sanguine, sanicle, sans, sapience, sash (i), 
satellite, satin, satire, satisfy, saturnine, sauce, saunter, sausage, 
savage, save, savory, savour, saxifrage, say (3), scabious, scald (1), 
scamper, scape (a), scarab, scarce, scent, science, scintillation, scion ?, 
scissors, sconce (i), sconce (a), scorch, scour (a), scourge, scout (i), 
screw (1), scrip (a), script, scripture, scrivener, scroyles, scruple, 
scullery, scullion, sculpture, scur, scutcheon, scutiform, seal, stance, 
search, season, second, secret, secretary, sect, section, secular, 
sedentary, sediment, sedition, see (a), seel, seignior, sejant, sell (a), 
semblance, seminal, sempiternal, senate, sennet, sense, sentence, 
sentiment, sentry, sepal, sept, sepulchre, sequel, sequence, sequester, 
sere (2), serf, sergeant (serjeant), serious, sermon, serpent, serried, 
serve, session, set (2), seton, sever, severe, sewer (1), sewer (2), 
sex, shark, shingles, shirk, siege, sign, signal, signet, signify, silence, 
similar, similitude, simnel, simple, simpleton, sincere, singular, sir, 
sire, site, sizar, size (1). skillet, sluice, soar, sober, sociable, soil (1), 
soil (a), soil (3), soiree, sojourn, solace, solder, soldier, sole (2), 
sole (3), solemn, solicit, solicitude, solid, soli^ied, solitary, solitude, 
solstice, soluble, solution, sombre, somnolence, sorb, sorcery, sonlid, 
sort, sortie, sou, sound (3), source, souse (1), souse (2), souvenir, 
sovereign, space, spandrel, spawn, special, specify, specious, spectacle, 
spectre, spencer, spice, spine, pinney, spiracle, spirit, spite, spittle 
(a), splay, spoil, spoliation, sport, spouse, sprain, sprite (spright), 
apur^v;^ square, squash, squat, squire (i and 2), stable (1), stable (2), 
stage, ^tain, stamiti (tamine, taminy, tamis, tammy), stanch (staunch), 
stanchion, standard, stank, state, station, statue, stature, statute, 
stencil, sterile, stipulation, store, story (a), stover?, strain (i), 
strait, strange, stmy, stress, structure, strumpet?, stubble, study, 
stuff, stupefy, stupid, style (1), suasion, suave, subaltern, subdue, 
subject, subjoin, sublime, submerge, suborn, subsidy, subsist, sub* 
stance, substitute, subterfuge, subtle, suburb, subvention, subvert, 
succeed, succour, succulent, suction, sudden, sudorific, sue, suet, 
suffer, suffice, suffrage, suicide, suit, suite, sullen, sully, sum, summit, 
summon, sumptuous, suixirabound, superb, supercxcellcnt, super- 
intenflent, su^riur, superlative, supernal, supernatural, sui^'r-* 
nunierary, superscription, supersede, superstition, supplant, supple, 
supplement, suppliant, supply, support, supposition, supreme, snr> 
(2), surcease, surcingle, sure, surface, surfeit, surge, surloin, surmise, 
surmount, surpass, surplice, surplus, surprise, surrejoinder, surrender, 
surround, surtout, surveillance, survey, survive, susceptible, suspect, 
suspend, sustain, suture, suzerain. 

tabard?, tabernacle, table, tail (2), tailor, taint, tally, talon, 
tamper, tangible, tantamount, tardy, tart (2), task, tassel (i), 
taste, taunt, tavern, tax, teil, temerity, tempest, temple (2), tem- 
poral, tempt, tenable, tenacity, tenant, tenen, tend (r), tend (2), 
tender (1), tender (2), tender (3), tendon, tendril, tenebrous (tene- 
brious), tenement, tennis, tenon, tenor, tense (i), tent (1), tent (2), 
tent (4), tenter, tenuity, tenure, tercel, tergiversation, term, termi- 
nation, termite, terreen (tureen), terrible, terrier, territory, terror, 
tertian, test, testament, tester, testicle, testify, testy, text, texture, 
tierce (terce), timid, tinsel, tiny?, tissue, litillation, title, tittle, 
toast (0, toast (2), toil (1), toil (a), toilet (toilette), toise, tonsil, 
tonsure, torch, torment, tormentil, torrent, torrid, torsion, tort, 
tortoise, tortuous, torture, total, trace (i), trace (2), trail, trail- 
baston, train, trait, traitor, trajectory, trammel, trance, tranquil, 
transaction, trans-alpinc, transfigure, transform, transgression, trans- 
late, transmigration, transparent, transpierce, transplant, transport, 
transposition, transnbstantiation, travail, trave, travel, traverse, 
travesty, treachery, treason, treat, treble, trefoil, trellis, tremble, 
trench?, trental, trepidation, trespass, trestle (tressel), tret, trey, 
triangle, tribe, tribulation, tribune, tribute, trick (i), trick (a), 
tricolor, trident, trifle, trillion. Trinity, trinket (i) ?, triple, triumph ?, 
trivial, tion, trot?, trouble, trounce, trowel, truculent, truffle, trump 
(a), trumpery, truncheon, trunk (i), trunnion, try, tube, tuition, 
tuly, tumefy, tumult, turbine, turbot, turbulent, turmoil?, turnpike?, 
turpitude, turret, tutor. 

ubiquity, ulcer, uinbilical, amble-pic, umbrage, umpire, uncle, 
unction, unicorn, uniform, union (1), union (a), unique, unison, 
unit, unity, universal, urbanity, urchin, ure, urine, urn, use (i), 
use (a), usher, usurp, usury, utas, utensil, uterine, utilise, utility, 
utterance (a). 

vacation, vacillation, vagabond, vogue, vail (1), vail (a), vail (3), 


vain, vair, valance, vale, valentine, valerian, valetudinary, valiant, 
valid, valley, valour, value, valve, vambrace, vamp, vamplate, van 
(1), van ^a), vanish, vanity, vanquish, vantam, vapour, variety, 
vary, vase, vast, Vatican, vaticination, vault (i), vaunt, veal, 
veer, vegetable, vehement, veil, vein, vellum, velocity, velvet, 
venal, vend, venerable, venery, venew (venue, veney), vengeance, 
venial, venison, venom, vent (1), vent (a), vent (3), ventail, ventricle, 
venture, venue, verb, verdant, verdcrer, verdict, verdigris, verditer, 
verge (1 ), verify, verisimilitude, verity, verjuice, vermeil, vermilion, wr- 
min, versatile, versify, version, vert, vervain, verve, very, vessel, vestal, 
vestige, vestment, vestry, vesture, vetch, vex, viand, vicar, vice (1), 
vice (2), vice-gerent, vicinage, victim, victory, victuals, vie, view, 
vi^l, vignette, vigour, vile, villain, vindictive, vine, vinegar, vintage, 
vintner, violent, violet, viper, virgin, virile, virtue, virulent, visage, 
vis-a-vis, viscid, viscount, vise, visible, vision, visit, visor (vizor, 
vizard, visard), visual, vital, vitriol, vitu^mtion, vivacity, vivandiere, 
vivify, vocable, vocal, vocation, vociferation, voice, void, volant, 
volition, volley, voluble, volume, voluntary, voluptuous, volute, 
voracity, vouch, vouchsafe, voussoir, vow, vowel, voyage, vulcanise, 
vulgar, vulpine. 

widgeon, wyvern (wivem>. 

Late Latin from French from Latin : crenellatc. 

Provencal from French from Latin : sirrah. 

Italian from French from Latin ; oboe. 

Spanish from French from Latin : platina. 

^tch from French from Latin', abele, cashier, commodore, cost, 
domineer, excise (1), fo^, vade. 

Provencal flrom Latin : battledoor, capstan, colander, funnel, 
lingo, muckinder, musty, noose, spigot, ullage. 

French from Provenfal from Latin ; amadou, liadinage, caisson, 
cardoon, casern, fad, ffg, goitre, gurnard, lozenge, ricochet, somer- 
sault, sonbrette. 

Spanish from Provencal from Latin : flamingo. 

Italian ftom Latin : allegro, alto, antic, askance ?, attitude, 
belladonna, broccoli, canto, canzonet, caper (1), casino, cicerone, 
ointralto, contrapuntal, cupola, curvet, dado, dilettante, ditto, doge, 
duel, duet, ferret (2), granite, gurgle, incognito, influenza, infuriate, 
intaglio, isolate, Jerusalem (artichoke), lagoon (lagunc), lava, lira, 
macaroni (maccaroni), madonna, manifesto, marosemno, mezzotinto, 
miniature, motto, nuncio, opera, petto, piano, pianoforte, piazza, 
pilgrim, portico, presto, profile, punch (4), punchinello, quartet 
(quartette), rallentando, salvo, semibreve, semolina, seraglio, sfor- 
zaiido, signor (signior), size (a), soda, solo, sonata, soprano, stanza, 
stiletto, terra-cotta, travertine, trio, tufa, ultramarine, umbrella, 
vendetta, vermicelli, vista, volcano. 

French from Italian from Latin : accolade, alarm (alarum), alert, 
apartment, arcade, artisan, basement, belvedere, bronze, bulletin, 
burlesque, cab (i), cabriolet, cadence, campaign, cape (a), caprice, 
capriole, caress, carnival, cascade, cash (1), cassock, cavalcade, cava- 
lier, cavalry, citadel, colonel, colonnade, compartment, concert, cor- 
nice, corridor, corsair, cortege, costume, countertenor, courier, cour- 
tesan, couvade, cuirass, dome, douche, ducat, escort, esplanade, fa9ade, 
festoon, filigree, florin, fracas, fugue, gabion, galligaskins, gambado, 
gambit, gambol, gelatine, imprese, improvise, incarnadine, infantry, 
intrigue, junket, league (1), levant, lustre (i), lutestring, macaroon, 
mall (2), manage, manege, mercantile, mizen (mizzen), model, mole 
(3), musket, niche, ortolan, paladin, pallet (z), paraiiet, parasol, 
partisan (1), partisan (a), pastel, periwig, peruke, pilaster, pinnace, 
piston, poltroon, pomade (pommade), poop, populace, porcelain, 
postillion, preconcert, quarantine, redoubt, reprisal, revolt, risk, rocket 
(a), salad, sallet, salmagundi, saveloy (cervelas), sentinel?, soffit, 
sonnet, spinet, spontoon, squad, squadron, termagant, terrace, tra- 
montane, trinket (a), ultramontane, umber, vault (a), vedette (vidette). 

Low German (or Dutch) from French from ItaHanfrom Latin : mon- 
key, wig. 

Spanish from Italian from Latin : contraband. 

German from Italian from Latin : barouche. 

Bpanlui from Iiatin: albino, alligator, armada, armadillo, 
assonant, binnacle, bolero ?, bonito, booby, brocade, canary, capsize, 
carbonado, cask, chinchilla, contango, cork, corral, cortes, despatch, 
disembogue, domino, don (a), duenna, firm (2), funambulist, grandee, 
hacienda, hidalgo, junta, junto, lariat, lasso, llano, mallecho, matador, 
merino, morris, mosquito, mulatto, mustang, negro, olio, peccadillo, 
peseta, primero, {mnetilio, quadroon, real (2), reata, renegade, salver, 
seguidilla, sherry, sierra, siesta, sombrero, stevedore, tent (3), 
toreador, tornado, vanilla. 

French from Spanish from Latin ; calenture, casque, chopine, 
comrade, creole, crusade, doubloon, escalade, farthingale, grenade, 
jade (a), jonquil, manchineel, nigger, ombre, parade, pint, plantain 
(a), imnt (a), quadrille, roan, sassafras, spaniel. 

Italian from Spamshfrom Latin ; comply, majolica. 

3 D 2 
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Frtnek from IttdiaH from S^isk from Latin : compliment. 

Portuguasa frcmi Iiatw : auto>da-fe, ayah, caste, cobra de 
capello, joss, junk (a), madeira, milreis, moidore, molasses, peon, 
pimento, port (4), tank, verandah? 

Frtnek from Portuguese from Latin ; chamadc, corvette, fetich 
(fetish), serval. 

Diaehfrom Portliest from Latin: kraal. 

French from Romaunsek from Latin : marmot. 

German from Hungarian from Servian from Late Greek from Latin: 
hossar. 

Dutch firom Latin : anker, bunc, buoy, cornel, coy (a), crnise, 
pip (0, tafferel (taffrail). 

Scandinavian from Latin : kettle. 

German from Latin : drillinjr, larch. 

French from Old High Germanfrom Latin : pitcher, waste. 

French from Middle High German from Latin : baldric, coif, fife, 
qnoif. 

Rushan from Teutonic from Latin : czar. 

Celtic from Latin : bannock, caber, cross, pillion, plaid, quaich. 

Gaelic from English from Latin : pibroch. 

French from Portuguese from Arabic from Greek from Latin : 
apricot. 

French from Italian from Arabic from Latin : garble. 

French from Spanish from Arabic from Latin \ quintal. 

Ittdian from Spanish from Arabic from Latin : mandilion. 

Dutch from French from Spanish from Arabic from Latin : kilderkin. 

Iiate Latin: barrister, bosky, bush (1), calamanco, campani- 
form, cap, capital (3), celt (a), clary, cope (1), crucible, edible, 
elongate, elucidate, fine (a), flask, fortalice, grate (1), hoax, hocus- 
pocus, implement, indent (1), intimidate, machicolation, pageant, 
plenary. 

French from Late Latin: almanack, ambush, bachelor, bail (2), 
bale (3), ball (i), barge, barnacle (1), barnacle (2), basin, basnet, 
bastard, baste (a), baton, batten (a), betony, bittern, boot (1), 
bottle (1), bouquet, branch, bugle (3), burden (2), burganet, burl, 
butler, butt (a), buttery, chape, chemise, crochet, crocket, croquet, 
crosier, crotchet, crouch, cumber, drab (2), drape, fell (3), felon, 
ferret (1), flagon, frock, gallery, galley, gauge (gage), gown, hutch, 
identity, lavender, mackerel, marjoram, mastiff, menagerie, menial, 
muffle, oleander, osier, tire (4), tire (5). 

Walloon from French from Late Latin : muff (i), 

French from Provenfol from Late Latin : ballad, bastile. cabbage 
(2), cabin, viol. 

French from Gascon from Late Latin : cad, cadet. 

French from Italian from Provencal from Late Latin : bastion. 

Italian from Late Latin : fiasco. 

French from Italian from Late Latin : ballet, barcarolle, bark (j), 
battalion, capuchin, catacomb, falchion, gallias, pivot. 

Spanish from Late Latin : ambuscade, bastinado, embargo, galleon. 

French from Spanish from Late Latin : caparison, cape (1). 

French from Portuguese from Late Latin: bayadere. 

French from Germanfrom Late Latin : spnrry. 

QRE E K . a-, acacia, acatalectic, acephalous, achromatic, 
acme, acotyledon, acoustic, acropolis, acrostic, actinic, Ksthetic, 
agnostic, allopathy, amazon, ambrosia, amorphous, amphi-, amphi- 
bious, amphibrach, amphitheatre, an- (a-), ana-, analraptist, ana- 
chronism, anxsthetic, anapest (anapaest), anemone, aneroid, aneurism, 
anhydrous, anomaly, anonymous, anthology, anthracite, anthropology, 
anti-, anticlimax, antinomian, antiseptic, antithesis, antitype, aorist, 
apepsia, aphelion, aphis, apo-, ajmcrypha, apophthegm (apothegm), 
apteryx, archxology, archaic, archaism, areopagus, aristocracy, 
arsis, arthritis, asl^tos, ascetic, ascidion, asphodel, asphyxia, 
asterism, asteroid, asthma, asymptote, ataxy, atheism, athlete, atlas, 
atmosphere, autobiography, autocracy, automaton, autonomy, 
autopsy, azalea. 

^ barometer, barytes, bathos, belcmnite, bibliography, bibliolatry, 
bibliomania, biography, biology, bromine, bronchial. 

cacophony, caligraphy (calligraphy), calisthenics (callisthenics), 
calomel, carotid, caryatides, cata-, cataclysm, catalepsy, catarrh, 
catastrophe, category, cathartic, catoptric, ceramic, chiliad, chiro- 
graphy, chlorine, chromatic, chrome, chromium, chronology, 
chronometer, chrysalis, church, cissoid, clematis, climax, clime, 
coleoptera, collodion, colocynth, coloquintida, colon (1), colon (2), 
colopnon, colophony, coma, coprolite, coracoid, cosmetic, cosmic, 
cosmogony, cosmogmphy, cosmology, cosmopolite, cotyledon, crasis, 
creosote, cricoid, crisis, crony?, croton, cryptogamia, cyanogen. 

dandy ?, decagon, decahedron, decasyllabic, deleterious, demotic, 
dendroid, derm, di- (2), dia-, diabetes, diacritic, diagnosis, dia- 
phanous, diaphoretic, diastole, diatonic, dicotyledon, di^tic, 
aiganuna, digraph, dimorphous, dioecious, dioptrics, diorama, 


diphtheria, dipsomania, diptera, dodecagon, dodecahedron, dogma, 
doll, drastic, dynamic. 

eclectic, eczema, elastic, empyreal (empyrean), enciinite, endemic, 
enema, enteric, enthusiasm, entozoon, eocene, ephemera, epi-, 
epiglottis, episode, eponymous, erotic, esoteric, eu-, eucalyptus, 
enpnemism, euphony, euphrasy, euphuism, Euroclydon, euthainasia, 
exegesis, exogen, exoteric. 

glossographer, glottis, glyptic, gnostic, Gordian, gynarchy. 
Hades, hagiographa, hector, hegemony, heliocentric, helminthology, 
hemi', hend^gon, hendecasyllabic, heptagon, heptahedron, hept- 
archy, hermeneutic, hermetic, hesperian, heter^ox, heteromeons, 
hierophant, hippish, hippocampus, histology, homeopathy (homoeo- 
pathy), homogeneous, homologous, hoplite, byades, hydatid, hy- 
drangea, hydrodynamics, hydrogen, hydropathy, hydrostatics, hyp- 
notism. 

ichor, ichthyography, iconoclast, icosahedron, idiosyncrasy, iodine, 
iota, isochronous, isothermal. 

kaleidoscope, kerosene, kinematic, kinetic, kirk, kleptomania, 
lepidoptera, leucoma, lexicon, lithography, logarithm, lycan- 
thropy. 

macrocosm, mxnad, malachite, mastodon, megalosaums, mega- 
therium, melanite, meningitis, meniscus, mentor, meso-, meta-, meta- 
phrase (metaphrasis), metastasis, metempsychosis, methylated, 
miasma, microscope, miocenc, misanthrope, misogamy, mnemonics, 
mono-, monocotyledon, monody, monomania, monotony, morphia, 
morphine, myopia, myriad, myth. 

necrology, neology, nepenthe (nepenthes), neuralgia, nomad, 
nosology. 

octagon, octahetlron, omega, onomatopeia, ontology, ophidian, 
ophthalmia, opodeldoc (partly), ornithology, ornithorhyncus, or- 
thoepy, orthopterous, osmium, osteology, ostracise, oxide, oxygen, 
oxytone, ozone. 

pachydermatous, psedobaptism, paleography, paleology, pale- 
ontology, palimpsest, palindrome, pan-, pandemonium, panic, 

I panojily, panorama, pantheism, para-, jiarallax, parenthesis, Parian, 
jiaronymous, parthenogenesis, pathos, pedobaptism, pelargonium, 
peri-, perianth, pericarp, perihelion, peritoneum, petal, philander, 
philharmonic, phlox, pholas, phonetic, photography, phrenology, 
phyllophorous, phytoid, picric, pleiocene, pleistocene, plesiosaurus, 
pneumonia, polemical, polyglot, polyhedron, polysyllable, polythe- 
ism, pro- (or L. ; or F. from L.), pros-, prosthetic, pterodactyl, 
pyretic, pyrotechnic. 

saurian, schist, septic, skeleton, skink (2), sporadic, spore, statics, 
stem^raphy, stentorian, stereoscope, stereotype, stethoscope, strophe, 
strychnine, style (2), synchronism, systole, syzygy. 

tactics, tantalise, taw (a), taxidermy, technical (with L. suffix), 
telegraph, telescope, tetrahedron, thauniaturgy, theism, theocracy, 
theodolite, thermometer, threnody, thyroid, tonic, toxicology, toxo- 
philite, trigonometry, trilobite, triphthong, triptych. 

Utopian, zoology, zymotic. 

Latin (or Late Latin) firom Qreek : abacus, abyu, acan- 
thus, xgis, aerial, allegory, alms, aloe, amaranth, amethyst, am- 
phisbeena, amphora, aiixmia, anathema, anchor, anodyne, antagonist, 
anthem, anthropophagi, antichrist, antipathy, antiphon, antiphrasis, 
antipodes, antistro[>he, aorta, aphxresis, apocalypse, apoco^, 
apology, apostle, apostrophe, apotheosis, apse, arch (a), arch-, 
archi-, archimandrite, argonaut, arnica?, aroma, artery, arum, 
asphalt, aster, asterisk, astral, asylum, atomy (i), axiom. 

bacchanal, bacterium, barbarous, basilica, basilisk, basis, bishop, 
blaspheme, bolus, Boreas, box (1), box (a), box (3), bronchitis, 
bryony, bucolic, bursar, butter. 

cacoethes, cactus, cadmium, caduceus, calyx, camera, canister, 
canon (i), capon, cardamom, carpus cartulary, castor, catapult, 
cataract, catechise, cathedral, caustic, cedar, cemetery, cenobite 
(ccenobite), centaur, cetaceous, chalcedony, chalybeate, chameleon, 
chaos, character, chart, chasm, chervil, chest, chimxra (chimera), 
chord, chorus, Christ, chrysanthemum, chrysoprase, chyme, cist, 
cistus, cithern (cittern), clepsydra, clyster, colchicum, colophony, 
colossus, colure, comma, conch, copper, crambo, cranium, crapulous, 
crater, critic, crocus, crypt, cyclamen, ^clops, cynic, cynosnra, cyst. 

dactyl, deacon, deuteronoroy, devil, diabolic, diabolical, dimresis, 
diagram, diapason, diarrhoea, diatribe, dilemma, diploma, diptych, 
disc (disk), dish, distich, dithyramb, doxologyi drama, dryad, 
dysentery, dyspepsy. 

ecclesiastic, echinus, echo, eclogue, ecumenic (ecumenical), el«- 
tric, electuary, eleemosynary, ellipse, elysium, emetic, emphasis, 
em^rium, enclitic, encomium, encyclical, encyclopaedia, enigma, 
entnusiasm,epic, epicene, epicure, epidemic, epidermis, epltlialamium, 
epithet, epitome, epoch, erysipelas, esopharas, ether, ethic, ethnic, 
etymon, eucharist, eulogy, eunuch, euphorbia, eustachian, exarch, 
exodus, exorcise, exotic. 
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ganglion, gastric, genesis, Georgia, Mranium, giratic, glancoas, 
gloss (a), glossary, gnomon, goby, Gorgon, graphic, gymnaslnm, 
gyre. 

halcyon, hamadryad, hebdomadal, heliacal, helix, helot, hemi- 
stich, hemp, hermaphrodite, heteroclite, hexagon, hexameter, hiero- 
glyphic, hippopotamns, history (story), holocaust, holothnrian, 
homonymous, nulk, hyaline, hybrid, hydra, hydrophobia, hyena, 
hymen, hypallage, hyper-, hyperbole, hyphen, hypo-, hypochondria, 
hypostasis, hypothesis. 

iambic, ichneumon, idea, idyl (idyll), iliad, imp, impolitic (with 
L. pre^»), impracticable (with L. prefix) ^ intoxicate (wi/A L. jrefix\ 
iris, isosceles, isthmus. 

laconic, laic, laical, larynx, lemma, lemniscate, lethe, lichen, 
ligure, lily, lithotomy, lotus, l^nx. 

maCTesia, mania, marsupial, martyr, masticate, mausoleum, 
meander, medic, mesentery, metamorphosis, nietaphysics, metathesis, 
metonymy, metropolis, mimic, minotaur, minster, mint (a), moly, 
monad, monastery, monk, monogamy, monogram, monopoly, mu- 
seum, myrmidon, mystery (i). ^ 

naiad, narcissus, nauseous, nautical, nautilus, nectar, nemesis, 
neophyte, neoteric, Nereid, numismatic. 

obolus, octopus, octosyllabic, oesophagus, oleaginous, oleaster, 
Olympian, onyx, opium, opoponax, orchestra, orchis, oread, orphan, 
orthodox (or Y. frotn 'L»fr<un Gk.), oxalis, oxymel. 

Fxan, palestra, palladium, panacea, pancreas, pander (pandar), 
panegyric, pantheon, paraclete, paragoge, parallelopiped, paralysis, 
paraphernalia, pard, paregoric, parergon, parhelion, parochial, 
parody, Pean, peltate, pentameter, pentateuch, Pentecost, peony, 
pericardium, pericranium, perimeter, perioatetic, periphery, peri- 
phrasis, petroleum, phalanx, phallus, pharynx, phase (phasis), 
phenix (phoenix), phenomenon, philanthropy, philippic, philology, 
philonief, phocine, phosphorus, phthisis, plaster, plastic, plectrum, 
pleia:^ pleonasm, plethora, plinth, plum, pneumatic, poly-, poly- 
anthus, jjolygon, polypus, presbyter, pretty ?, priest, prism, pro- 
boscis, prolepsis, propiue, proscenium, prosopopoeia, Protean, pro- 
thnlamium, psalm, ^ychical, purse, pygarg, pylorus, pyramid, 
pyie, pyretlirum, pyrites, python, pyx. 
rhinoceros, rhod^endron, rhombus. 

sapphic, sarcophagus, sardine (s), sardins, sardonyx, scalene, 
scene, scheme, scirrhous, scoria, seam (2), sepia, sibyl, siren, soam, 
spatula, sphinx, spleen, spondee, stoic, stole, storax, strangury, 
sybarite, sycophant, symposium, syn-, synxresis, synaloepha, synco- 
pate, syneraoche, synopsis, syntax, synthesis, system. 

ttenia, tape, tartar (3), tautology, terebinth, teredo, tetanus, 
tetrarch, theogony, theorem, thesaurus, thesis, theurgy, thorax, 
thrasonical, thurible, thyrsus, tick (a), tippet, Titan, topiary, 
trachea, trapezium, tribrach, triglyph, trigon, trimeter, tripod (or 
Gk.), triton, trochee, trope, trout, truck (a), truckle, turn, tym- 
panum, typhus, 
xylobalsam. 

Frenoh from Iiatin (or Iiate Iiatin) fsom Greek: 
abnormal, academy, acclimatize, ace, acolyte, aconite, adamant, 
agaric, agate, agony, agrimony, air, alabaster, almond, almoner, 
amass, amnesty, anagram, analogy, anarchy, anatomy, anchoret, 
anecdote, angel, anise, antarctic, antelope, anther, antidote, apathy, 
apogee, apologue, apoplexy, apostasy, apostate, apothecary, arche- 
type, architect, archives, arctic, arithmetic, asp, aspic, astrology, 
astronomy, atom, atomy (a), atrophy, attic, austere, authentic, 
autograph. 

baptize, base (a), basil (i), besant, blame, bolt (boult), bombard, 
bombardier, bombast, bombazine, bound (i). brace, bracelet, bras- 
sart, buff (a), bugloss, bulb, burbot, bureau, bushel. 

calamint, calender (1), calm, calumet, cane, canon (a), cantle, 
canvas canvass, caper (a), cardiac, carol, carrot, carte, catalogue, 
cataplasm, catholic, cauterise, celandine, cenotaph, centaury, centre, 
cephalic, ceruse, chair, chaise, chamber, chamomile, charter, cheer, 
chemist, cherry, cbestiiut (chesnut), chicory, chime, chimney, chi- 
rurgeon, choir, choler, chrism, chronicle, chrysolite, chyle, cis- 
tern, citron, clergy, clerk, clinical, cock (5), cockatrice, cockboat, 
cockle (1), cocoon, coffer, coffin, colic, comedy, comet, cone, con- 
ger, cope (a), coppice, coppy, copse, coquette, coral, cord, coriander, 
corymb, costmaxy, coupon, cream, cretm, crocodile, crown, crystal, 
cube, currant, cycle, cygnet, cylinder, cymbal, cyme, cypress (i). 
cypress (a). 

daffodil, dais, dauphin, decade, decalogue, democracy, demon, 
despot, diachylon, diaconal, diadem, diagonal, dialect, dialogue, 
diameter, diamond, diaper, diaphragm, diet (i), diet (a), dimity, 
diocese, diphthong, dissvllabic, dittany, diuretic, dolphin, dragon! 
d^wSty ’ (d«chm), dredge (a), dromedary, dropsy, drupe, 

eccentric, eclipse, economy, ecstasy, elegy, emblem, embrocaUon, 


emerods, empiric, enceustic, energy, entomology, rpaulrt, epicycle, 
epigram, epilepsy, epilogue, epiphany, episcoj^l, eputle, epitaph, 
epeme, evangelist, 
fancy, ffeam, frantic, frenzy. 

galary, galoche (golosh), gangrene, gargle, gargoyle, gash, 
genealogy, geography, geometry, germander, giant, gillyflower, 
gittem, glamour, gloze, govern, graft (graff), gramaiye, grammar, 
grammatical, grif& (griffon), gudgeon, guitar. 

halo, harmony, harpoon, harpy, hecatomb, hectic, heliotrope, 
hellebore, hematite, hemisphere, hemorrhage, hemorrhoids (emeroos), 
hepatic^ heresy, heretic, hermit, hero, heroine, hilarity, homily, 
horizon, horologe, horoscope, hour, hyacinth, hydraulic, hydropsy, 
hymn, hypocrisy, hypogastric, hypotenuse, hypothec, hysteric. 

idiom, idiot, idol, imposthume, ingraft (engraft), inharmonious, 
ink, irony. 

jacinth, jalousie, jealous, jet (a), kit (a), 
labyrinth, laity, lamp, lantern, lay (3), leopard, leper, leprosy, 
lethaigy, licorice (liquorice), litany, litharge, litre, liturgy, lobe, 
logic, lyre. 

mace (a), machine, magnet, mandrake, mangonel, moss (1), 
mastic (mastich), match (a), mathematic, mechanic, medlar, me- 
grim, melancholy, melilot, melody, melon, metal, metallurgy, 
metaphor, method, metre (meter), mettle, microcosm, misty (a), 
mitre, monarchy, monochord, monosyllable, mosaic, murrey, muse 
(a), music, myrobalan (mirobalan), mystic, mythology, 
necromancy, Nick (a), noise?, nymph. 

obelisk, ocean, ochre, ode, oil, oligarchy, olive, orach (orache), 
organ, orgies, origan (origanum), orthodox (or L.-Gk.), ortho- 
graphy, ounce (3), oyster. 

page (1), pain, palinode, palsy, pamphlet, pandect, pant, pan- 
ther, pantomime, parable, paradigm, paradox, paragraph, parallel, 
parallelogram, paralogism, paralyse, paraphrase, parasite, parch ?, 
parchment, ])arish, parley, parliament (with F. suffix), parlour (with 
F. suffix), parole, paroxysm, parrot, parsley, partridge, paste, pasty, 
paten, patriarch, ^rigee, patriot, patronymic, patty, pause, peda- 
gogue, pelican, penal, penance, pentagon, perch (a), perigee, period, 
j)cw, phaeton, phantasm, phantom, pharmacy, pheasant, phial, 
philosophy, philtre, phiz, phlebotomy, phlegm, phrase, phylactery, 
physic, physiognomy, physiology, pier, pilcrow, pip (a\ pippin ?, 
pirate, place, plane (3) (plane-tree), planet, pleurisy, poem, poesy, 
poet, pole (a), police^ policy, polygamy, pomp, pore (1), porphy^, 
pose (1), posy, practice, pragmatic, problem, proem, prognostic, 
programme (program), prologue, prophecy, prophet, propose, prose- 
lyte, prosody, protocol, protoinartyr, prototype, prow, prune (a), 
psaltery, pulley ?, pump (2), pumpion (pumpkin), purple, purpose 
(i) (with ¥. prefix), pygmy (pigmy), 
quince, quire (2). 

rankle, recoup (with L. prefix), resin (rosin), rhapsody, rhetoric, 
rheum, rhomb, rhubarb, rhythm, rime (i), rue. 

salamander, samite, sap (2)?, sarcasm, sardine (i), sardonic, 
satyr, say (a), scammony, scandal, scantling (with L. prefix), scar 
(1), scarify, sceptic, sceptre, schedule, schism, school (i), sciatic, 
scorpion, seine, shawm (shalm), sinople, siphon, slander, solecism, 
sophist, spasm, spay, sperm, sphere, spire (2), sponge, squill, 
squirrel, stavesacre, stomach, fttoxy (1), strangle, stratagem, styptic, 
succory, summer (2), sumpter, surgeon, surgery, syllable, syllof^m, 
symbol, symmetry, sympathy, symphony, symptom, synagogue, 
syndic, synod, synonym, syringe. 

talent, tansy, tapestry, tetragon, tetrasyllable, theatre^ theme, 
theology, theory, therapeutic, throne, thyme, tiffany, timbrel, tomb, 
tome, tone, topaz, topic, topography, tour, tournament, tourniquet, 
tower, tragacanth, tragedy, treacle, treasure, trepan (x), trephine, 
tress, treasure, triad, trisyllable, triumph ?, troglodyte, trophy, tropic, 
trouseis, trousseau, trover, truss, tune, turpentine, type, tyrant, 
vial, zeal, zed, zephyr, zest, zodiac, zone. 

Law Latin from Latin from Greek ; intone. 

French from Proven^ from Latin from Greek : tunny. 

Italian from Latin from Greek : biretta, buffalo, eryngo, grotto, 
madrigal, orris, piazza?, sbirro, torso. 

Spanish from Italian from Latin from Greek : melocoton. 

French from Italian from Latin from Greek : baluster, balustrade, 
banisters, buskin, cannon (i), canopy, canteen, canton, cartridge, 
celery, espalier, grot, grote^ue, man^ese, medal, piastre. 

Dutch from Italian from Latin from Greek : sketch. 

Spanish from Latin from Greek: chigo, paraquito, pellitoxy (a) 
(pelleter), sambo, silo, spade (a). 

French from Spanish from Latin from Greek ; bomb, castanets, 
cochineal, ensilage, maroon (a), rumb (rhumb). 

Portuguese from Latin from Greek : palaver. 

French from Portuguese from Latinfrom Greek : marmalade. 
Provenpalfrom Latinfrom Greek : troubadour. 
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Dutch from Latin from Greek: bash (2), cant (2), ingle (2), 
mangle (2). 

German from Latin from Greek : zither. 

French from German from Latin from Greek : petrel (pelercl). 

Scandinmnan from Latin from Greek : beaker. 

Celtic from Latin from Greek : sporran, spunk. 

French fix>ni Greek : acrobat, amalgam, analyse, aphorism, 
azote, botany, carpel, climacter, climate, demagogue, dose, emboU 
ism, embryo, endomn, epact, exergue, glycerine, gnome, hierarchy, 
hygiene, izzard, kilogramme, kilometre, malmsey, melodrama, 
meteor, microbe, monologue, narcotic, oolite, ophicleide, optic, 
oxygen, patristic, pentacle, pepsine, periapt, polytechnic, prophylac- 
tic, pseudonym, quinsy, rhizome, semaphore, stalactite, stalagmite, 
stearine, steatite, stigmatise, sylph, trilogy, zoophyte. 

Spanish from French from Greek : platina. 

Italian from Greek: archipelago, banjo, barytone, gondola, scope. 

French from Italian from Greek: caloycr, caravel, card (1), 
emery, gulf, mandolin, moustache (mustache), pantaloon (i), panta- 
loons, paragon, pedant ?, pilot. 

Spemisk from Italian from Greek : cedilla. 

French from German from Greek ; sabre. 

Arabic from Greek : elixir, typhoon. 

French from Arabic from Greek : alchemy. 

Spanish from Aralnefrom Greek: talisman, tarragon. 

Portuguese from Spanish from Arabic from Greek: albatross. 

French from Spanish from Arabic from Greek : .nlembic, limbeck. 

French from Italian from Arabic from Greek : carat. 

Hebrew from Greek : sanhedrim. 

Turkish from Greek : effendi. 

8I1 A V ONIC. This general term includes Kussiaii, Polish, 
bohemian, Servian, &c. 

French from Slavonic ; sable. 

French from German from Slavonic : c.nlash, trump (l), trumpet, 
trunk (2). 

Italian from German from Slavonic : trombone. 

French from Dutch from Slavonic : pram. 

Scandinavian from Slavonic : sark. 

Dutch from Low German from Slavonic : siskin. 

French from Latin from Greek from Slavonic : slave. 

French from Hungarian from Slavonic : shako. 

Dalmatian: argosy. 

French from Dalmatian : d.'ilmatic. 

German from Bohemian : howitzer. 

French from German from Servian : vampire. 

Russian : copeck, drosky, mammoth, permian, rouble (ruble), 
samovar, steppe, verst, vodka, zemstvo. 

French from Russian : ukase. 

Polish : britska, mazurka, polack, polka. 

French from Polish : varsovienne. 

LITHUAmAN. Of Aryan origin, like Slavonic. 

Dutch from German from Lithuanian : eland. 

ASIATIC ARYAN LANGUAGES. 

Persian : bakshish, bashaw, bazaar, bulbul, caravansary, car- 
boy, dervish, divan, durbar, firman, mohur, nargileh, nylghau. 
Parsec, pasha, peri, pillau, sepoy, serai, shah, shawl. 

Latin from Greek from Perdan : asparagus, cinnabar (cinoper), 
laudanum, Magi, najihtha, parasang, rose, tiara ?. 

French from Latin from Greek from Persian : jujube, magic, 
margarine, musk, myrtle, nard, paradise, parvis, sandal, satrap, 
tiger. 

Italian from Latin from Greek from Persian ; martcllo. 

French from Italian from Latin from Greek from Persian: mus- 
cadel (muscatel), musk, rice. 

Spanish from Latin from Greek from Persian ; pistachio (pistacho). 

Dutch from Slavonic from Latin from Greek from Persian: gherkin. 

French from Latin from Persian: peach (i), zedoary. 

Italian from Persian : giaour, scimetar ?. 

Frenchfrom Italian from Persian: munu;^, orange, talTeta (taffety). 

French from Spanish from Persian : sarmiand. 

Pmrtu^sefrom Persian ; lascar, pagoda. 

FrenA from Persian: bezique?, calender (2), caravan, jasmine, 
khedive, roc, rook (2), scarlet, tutty, van (3). 

Arabic from Persian : tarboosh, zircon. 

Greek from Arabic from Persian : arsenic. 

Low Latin from Arabic from Persian : borax. 

Frenchfrom Low Latin from Arabic from Persian : balos (ruby). 

Italian from Arabic from Persian : tazza. 

Frenchfrom Italian from Ara^c from Persian : jargonelle. 


Frenchfrom Spanish from Arabic from Persian : calabash, julep, 
lilac, rob (2), spinach, tabour (tabor)?, tambour?, tambourine?. 

French from Portuguese from Aralnefrom Persian : bezoar. 

Frenchfrom Arabic from Persian : azure, check, checker, checkers, 
chess, exchequer. 

Turkish from Persian : jackal, padishah. 

Frenchfrom Turkish from Persian : kiosk. 

French from Italian from Turkish from Persian : tulip, turban. 

Cape Dutch from Malay from Persian : sjambok. 

Hindustani from Persian : cummerbund, pajamas (pyjamas), 
sirdar, zamindar, zanatia (zenana). 

Sanscrit, avatar, brahmin (brahman), maharajah, pundit, 
rajah, Sanskrit, suttee, Veda. 

Latin from Greek from Sanskrit : bdellium, beryl, pepper. 

French from Latin from Greek from Sanskrit : brilliant, saccharine. 

French from Spanish from Latin from Greek from Persian from 
Sanskrit : indigo. 

French from Latin from Sanskrit : opal, sendal (cendal). 

Persian from Sanskrit : nuphar. 

French from Persianfrom Sanskrit : lake (2), nenuphar. 

French from Latin from Greek from Persian from Sanskrit: 
sandal (wood). 

French from Spanish from Arabic from Persian from Sanskrit ; 
aniline, sugar. 

Portuguese from Sanskrit: banyan. 

Arabic from Sanskrit : kermes. 

French from Arabic from Sanskrit : crimson. 

Spanish from Arabic from Sanskrit ; carmine. 

French from Italian from Arabic from Sanskrit : candy. 

Hebrew from Sanskrit : algnm. 

French from Latin from Greek from Hebrew from Sanskrit : sap- 
l)hire. 

llimU from Sanskrit : hackery, juggernaut, loot, punch (3). 

Hindustani from Sanskrit: bandanna, chamjiak, cheetah, chintz, 
cowry, crore, deodar, ghee, gunny, jaconet, jungle, lac (i), lac (2), 
pawnee, punkah, rajpoot, ranee, rupee, wallah. 

Portuguese from Hindustani from Sanskrit : bang (2), palanquin. 

French from Portuguese from Hindustani from Sanskrit : laciiuer 
(lacker). 

Hindustani from Prakrit from Sanskrit : nautch. 

Bengali from Sanskrit : jute. 

Tamil from Sanskrit : cash (2), corundum. 

Portuguese from Canaresefrom Sanskrit : jaggery. 

Portuguese from Malay from Sanskrit : mandarin. 

French from Portuguese from Malay from Sanskrit : tombac. 

Cingalese from Sanskrit: wanderoo. 

EUBOPEAN NON-ARYAN LANGUAGES. 

pyench from t'irmish : mor.se. 

Hungarian : tokay. 

French from Hungarian : coach. 

Turkish : aga (agha), bey, bosh, caftan, yataghan. 

Frenchfrom Turkish : caique, caracal, chibouque, dey, odalisque, 
shagreen. 

Italian from Turkish : chouse. 

Frenchfrom Italian from Turkish : bergamot (1 ), janizary. 

Spanish from Turkish : xebec. 

German from Polish from Turkish : uhlan. 

Frenchfrom German from Hungarian from Turkish : dolman. 

SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 

The principal Semitic languages are Arabic, Hebrew, and Ara- 
maic, which includes Chaldee and Syritic. 

ELobrow : nbigail, behemoth, cab (a), cherub, cor, corban, 
davit, ephod, gopher, hallelujah, hin, homer, Jehovah, jug, log (3), 
Messiah, mishnah, Nazarite {with Gk. suffix)y purim, Sabaoth, 
Satan, sclah, seraph, shekel, Shekinab, shibboleth, tcraphim, thum- 
mim, urim. 

Greek from Hebrew : delta, hosanna, iota. 

Ltuin from Greek from Hebrew : alphabet, alleluia, amen, cade, 
cassia, cinnamon, cumin (cummin), gehenna, Jacobite, Jesus, jordan, 
jot, Levite, manna, Tasch, rabbi (rabbin), sabbath, Sadducee, syca- 
mine, sycamore, Tom. 

Frenchfrom Latin from Greek from Hebrew ; camel, cider, earnest 
(a), cbonjr, elephant?, Hebrew, hyssop, jack (1), jack ^2), jacket. 
Jacobin, jenneting, Jew, jockey, lazar, marionette, maudlin, nitre, 
shallot, simony, sodomy. /so date (a) ; 0/ Semitic or/g/ii. 

Frenchfrom Spanish from Latin from Greek from Hebrew: Jesuit. 

French from Spanish from Arabic from Greek from Hebrew: 
natron. 
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ItaUanfrom Gretk from Hthrew : zany. 

Latin from HAnw: leviathan. 

French from Latin from Hebrew: cabal, jubilee. 

Celtic from Latin from Semitic : ass. 

Latin from Greehfrom Sanskrit from Hebrew: smaras(dns. 

French from Latin from Greek from Sanskrit from Hebrew : emerald. 

Syriac: Maranatha. 

Latin from Greek from Syriac : abbot, mammon. 

French from Latin from Greek from Syriac : abbess, abbey« damson. 

ItaUanfrom Latin from Greek from Syriac ; damask. 

French from ItaUanfrom Syriac : muslin. 

Chaldee: »ca, talmud, targum. 

French from Latin from Greek from Aramaic : pharisee. 

French from places in Palestine : bedlam, gauze. 

French from Latin from Greek from Chaldee : sackbut. 

French from iMtinfrom Greek from Phcenician : scallion. 

Arabic, afreet, alcoran, alkali, attar (of roses), azimuth, 
cadi, dahabeeyah, drub, emir, ghazal, hodji, hakim, harem, 
hashish, hegira, henna, hookah, imam (imaum), islam, jerboa, 
jereed, jinn, jubbah (jibbah), khalif, koran, mahdi, Mahometan 
(Mohammedan), maund (a), mohair, moslem, muezzin, mufti, 
mullah, nadir, otto, rack (5), ramadan, rayah, salaam, sash (3), 
shadoof, sheik, sherbet, shrub (a), simoom, sofa, taraxacum, visiei 
(vizier), wadi, zariba. 

Latin from Greek from Arabic : balsam, gypsum, saracen. 

French from Latin from Greek from Arabic : balm, endive?, jasper, 
myrrh. 

French from Greek from Arabic : civet. 

French from Italian from Greek from Arabic : dragoman. 

French from Latin from Arabic : sarcenet, turmeric?. 

Low Latin from Arabic : alcohol, algebra, antimony. 

French from Low iMtin from Arabic : tartar (1). 

Italian from Arabic: botargo, felucca, senna, sirocco, zecchino. 

French from Italian from Arabic : .arabesque, baldachin, caliber, 
calipers, calivcr, magazine, 8 e(]uin, zero. 

French from Spanish from Italian from Arabic : benzoin. 

Spanish from Arabic : alcayde, alguauil, atabal, caraway (carra- 
way), maravedi, minaret. 

French from Spanish frotn Arabic: alcove, amber, basil (3), car- 
afe, cassolct, cid, cipher, cotton (1), cotton (3), cubeb, fardel, fives, 
furl, gazelle, genet, giraffe, hazard, jennet (gennet), jar (a), lackey 
(lacquey), roarcasite, mask (masque), masquerade, matrass, mosque, 
nacre, ogee (ogive), racket (i) (raquet), realgar, ream, saker, skirret, 
sumach, syrup (sirup), tabby, talc, tare (a), tariff, zenith. 

Italian from Spanish from Arabic : arsenal. 

French from Provencal from Spanish from Arabic : lute (l). 

French from Portuguese from Spanish from Arabic : marabou 
(marabout). 

Portuguese from Arabic : albacore. 

Dutch from Portuguese from Arabic ; monsoon. 

French from A riwic : admiral, arrack, assassin, bedouin, borage, 
burnouse, calif (caliph), camlet, carob (tree), faquir (fakir), housings, 
jupon, Mamaluke (Mameluke), mattress, nakcr, ottoman, razzia, 
rebeck, s.'iffron, sultan. 

French from English from Arabic : moire. 

Persian from Arabic: ghoul, hnvildar, mussulman, sophy. 

Hindustani from Persian from Arabic : khidmutgar (kitmutgar), 
nizam, sicca. 

Turkish frotn Persian from Arabic: kismet. 

French from Persian from Arabic : houri, mate (a). 

Turkish from Arabic : coffee, kavass, raki. 

Hindustani from Arabic : houdah (howdah), moon.shcc. nabob, 
omrah, ryot, sahib. 

Portu^tese from Moorish : assagai. 

Fren^ from North African: zouave. 

ASIATIC NON-ARYAN liAKaXTAGEB (not SEMI- 
TIC). (N.U. Some of the Indian words may be of Aryan origin.) 

Hindustani : anna (ana), bangle, chutny, coolie, cutcherry, dacoit, 
dawk, ghaut, mahout, nullah, puggery, shampoo, thug, tulwar. 

E. Indian place-names : avadavat, bungalow, calico, cashmere 
(kerseymere, cassimere). 

French from Low Latin from Hindustani : bonnet. 

Balti : polo. Gipsy : pal. Hindi : rum (3). 

Bengali : dinghey (dingey), tomtom. 

Marathi : pice. 

Malaytdam : coir, teak. 

Portt^uese from Malayalam : betel. 

French from Latin from GreekfromSanskrit from Malayalam: ginger. 

Tamil: catamaran, cheroot, curry (a), mulligatawny, pariah. 

Latin from Greek from Persian from Tamil : pea- (iVi peacock)L 


French from Spanish from Latin from Persian from Tamil: pavin 
(|)avan). 

Spanish from Porlugtuse from Malay from Tamil : mango. 

Telugu : bandicoot, mungoosc (mongoose). 

Portumtese from Canarese : arcco. 

French from Dravidian : patchouli. 

Cingalese : anaconda. 

French from Cingalese : tourmaline. 

Malay: amuck, babirusa, bamboo, caddy, cajnpnt (cajeput), 
cassowary, catechu, cockatoo, compound (a), crease (a) or creese, 
dugong, durian, gecko, gong, gutta-percha, ketchup, lory (luiy), 
m.'ingo, mangosteen, muck (amuck), orang-outang, paddy, pangolin, 
pikuT, proa, rattan, rnsa, sago, sarong, sumpitan, tael, tripang, upas. 
Also lorikeet {with Span, suffix). 

French from Malay : giiij^iain, ratafia, toffy. 

Portuguese from Malay : junk ( i ). 

Spanish from Portuguese from Malay : launch (3). 

French from Late Latin from Persian from Malay : lemon. 

French from Spanish from Persian from Malay ; lime (3). 

French from Malagasy ; aye-aye. 

Frettch from Late Latin from Arabic from Malay : camphor. 
Chineae : bohea, china, Chinese, congou, hyson, nankeen, 
pekoe, souchong, tea. 

Latin from Greek from Arabic from Persian from Chinese : galingale. 
Latin from Greek from Chinese : silk. 

I French from Latin from Greek from Chinese : serge. 

Malay from Chinese : sampan. 

Portuguese from Japanese from Chinese : bonze. 

Japanese : harakiri, japan, jinriksha, mikado, soy. 

Annamese : gamboge. Burmese : woon. 

Java : bantam. 

Tatar: tartar (3). 

French from Turkish from Tatar : horde. 

Persian from Tatar : khan. 

Russian from Tatar : cossack. 

French from Russian from Tatar : koumiss. 

French from Latin from Tatar ; tartan, turquoise. 

French from Tatar : turkey. 

Mongolian : mogul. 

Persian from Mongolian : tomaun. 

Tlubetan: lama (i), yak. 

French from Thibetan : zebu. 

Auetialian : boomerang, kangaroo, wallaby, wombat. 

New South Wales ; dingo, parramalta. 

Maori : kiwi, pah. 

Tahitian: tattoo (3). 

Polynesian ; taboo. 

Maidive Islands : atoll. 

AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 

Hebrew from Egyptian : ephah, shittah (tree), shitlim (wood). 
Latin from Greek from Hebrew from Egyptian : sack (l). 
Frenchfrom Latin from Greek from Hebrew from Egyptian ; sack (2), 
satchel. 

Greek from Egyptian: ammonite. 

Latin from Greek from Egyptian : ammonia, ibis, Leo, oasi^ 
papyrus. 

French from Latin from Greek from Egyptian : bible ?, gum (a), 
gypsy, lion, paper. 

French from Italian from Egyptian : fustian. 

Morocco : morocco. French from Barbary : barb (3). 

French from Morocco ; fez. 

Abyssinian : negus (3). 

West African: baobab, chimp.an7.ee, guinea; also gorilla ( 0 /d 
African), 

Portuguese from West African : banana, yam, zebra. 

Kaffir : gnu, quagga. 

From a negro name : quassia. 

AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 

North Ainerioan Indian: caucus, hickory, hominy, manito, 
moccasin (mocassin), moose, musqnash, opossum, pemmican, jier- 
siromon, racoon (raccoon), sagamore, skunk, squaw, toboggan, 
tomahawk, totem, wampum, wapiti, wigwam. 

Frenchfrom North American Indian: carcajou, caribou. 

Eskimo: kayak. 

Mesdoan : axolotl, jalap, ocelot, tcocalli. 

Spanish from Metucan: cacao, chilli, chocolate, cijpal, coyote, 
tomato. 

Cwhait: maguey. 

Caribbean (or West Indian) : cassava, cayman, hammock. 
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SptuUtk from IVtst ItuUm : cacique, cannibal, canoe, guava, 
iguana, huiTicane, papaw, savannah; barbecue, guiacum, 

maize, manatee, potato, tobacco, yucca. 

French from West Indian ; buccaneer, caoutchouc, cavy, colibri, 
pirogue. 

ParuTian: charqni, Inca, jerked (beef)» llama, puma. 

Spanish from Peruvian ; alpaca, coca, condor, guano, oca, pampas, 
vicuna, viscacha. 

French from Spa^shfrom Peruvian : quinine. 

Ouiana : wourali (curari). 

^ Brajdllan: ai, capibara, cayenne, coaita, coati-mondi, jabiru, 
jacana, jaguar, macaw, tamandna, tapir. 

French from Spanish fnm BraTiiian : agouti. 

Portuguese from Brazilian : ananas, copaiba, ipecacuanha, manioc, 
tapioca. 

French from Prurtu^ese from Brazilian : petunia. 

French from Brazilian ; acajou, cashew (nut), couguar, jacamar, 
aapajou, toucatK 

South American : araucaria, mahogany, tolu. 

Spanish from Araucan : poncho. 

French from Carihibean : peccary. 

HYBRID WORDS. English abounds in hybrid words, 
i.e. in words made up from two different binguages ; and the two 
languages compounding the word arc often brought into strange 
conjunction, as in the case of interloper^ which is half Tjttin and half 
Dutch. The complexity thus caused is such as almost to defy 
classification, and, as the words are accounted for in the body of the 
work, each in its due place, I content myself with giving a list of 
them, in alphabetical order. 

abroach, across, affray, affreightment, aitch-bone, allot, allure, 
aloof, altruism, ampersand, apace, apiece, appoggiatura, arblast, 
architrave, around, arouse, array, asafeetida, astray, athwart, attorney, 
attune, avadavat (amadavat\ awkward. 

bailiwick, bandog, bandylegged, bankrupt, barbican, bashful, 
bay-window, becalm, because, bechance, beefeater, befool, beguile, 
begum, belabour, besiege, lictake, lietray, bewail, bicycle, biffin, 
bigamy, bilberry, blackguard, blaeberry, blunderbuss, boatswain, 
bressonicr, briar-root, brickbat, bulk-bead, bum-bailiff, butterfly. 

calthrop, camelopard, candvtuft, cannel-coal, castor-oil, cesspool, 
chamberlain, Christmas, cockloft, codling (a), colza oil, commingle, 
compose, contour, contradistinguish, contrive, co-parccner, coster- 
monger, counteract, counterscarp, country-dance, court-cai^s, cox- 
swain, cupboard, curmudgeon, curry (i). 

Daguerrotype, darnel, dastard, daywonian, debar, debark, debase, 
debauch, debris, debut, decant, decipher, decompose, decoy, defile 
(i), demarcation, demean (a), depose, derange, detach, dethrone, 
detour, develop, disable, disabuse, disaffect, disannul, disappear, 
disapprove, disarrange, disarray, disband, disbelieve, disburden, 
disburse, discard, discharge, discommend, discommon, discompose, 
discontent, discredit, disembark, disembroil, disencumber, disengage, 
disenthrall, disentrance, disfranchise, disguise, dishearten, disinherit, 
disinter, dislike, dislodge, dismask, dismay, disown, dispark, dispose, 
disregard, disrelish, disrepute, disrespect, disnilie, dissatisfy, dissimi- 
litude, distaste, distrust, disuse, doleful, dormer-window, dormouse, 
dulcimer. 

eclat, emlialm, embank, embark, ember-goose, embody, em- 
bolden, embosom, emboss (x), emboss (2), embower, enamel, 
encroach, endear, enfeoff, enfold, enfranchise, engage, engrailed, 
engrave, engulf, enkindle, enlighten, enlist, enliven, enrapture, en- 
shrine enslave, ensnare, entangle, enthral, enthrone, entomb, entrap. 


WORDS (HYBRID) 

entrust, entwine, entwist, envelop?, enwrap, escarpment, essoin, 
exhilarate, expose, eyelet-hole. 

feckless, flotsam, fore-arm (a), forecast, forecastle, foredate, fore- 
front, forejudge (1), forenoon, fore-ordain, forepart, forerank, fore- 
taste, forfend (forefend), frankalmoign, frankincense, frav (a). 

gaffer, gainsay, gallipot, gammer, gamut, gier-eagle, grateful, 
greengage, grimalkin, guelder-rose, guerdon, gunwale, gyr-fajeon. 

Hallowmass, hammercloth, harpsichord, hautboy, heirloom, 
hobbyhorse, horse-courser, hug^mugger, hurly-burly. 

xmbank, imbark, imbitter, imbody, imbosom, imbower, ixnbrown, 
impark, impose, impiuiity, Indiaman, Indian rnblier, indisposed, 
ingulf, inorganic, inshrine, instal (install), interaction, interleave, 
interlink, interloper, intermarry, intermingle, interpose, intertwine, 
interweave, intomb, intone. 

jackanapes, jemadar, jolly-boat, jury-mast. kerbstone. 

lancegay, lapis lazuli, lay figure, ledger-line, life-guard, lign- 
aloes, lime-hound, linseed, lugsail. 

macadamise, madrepore, magpie, malaria, malinger, mangrove, 
marigold, Martinmas, Michaelmas, misapply, misapprehend, mis- 
appropriate, misarrange, miscalculate, miscall, miscarry, misconceive, 
misconduct, misconstrue, misdate, misdemeanour, mi^irect, misem- 
ploy, misfortune, misguide, mishap, misinform, misinterpret, mis- 
place, misprint, mispronounce, misquote, misrepresent, misrule, 
misspend, misterm, monocular, mountebank, mulberry, muscoid, 
mystify. 

natterjack, nonconforming, nonjuror, nonsense, nonsuit, notpated, 
nunchion, nutmeg. 

oppose, orchard, ostrich, outbalance, outcast, outcry, outfit, out- 
line, outpost, outpour, outrigger, outskirt, outvie, outvote, overact, 
overarch, overawe, overbalance, overcast, overcharge, overcoat, 
overdose, overdress, overliauI,overjoycd, overpass, ovcqiay, overplus, 
overpower, overrate, overrule, overstrain, overtake, overtask, over- 
turn, overvalue. 

paletot, palfrey. Pall-mall, partake, pastime, peacock, peajacket, 
pearl-barley, pedestal, i>entroor, ]ierhaps, peruse, petrify, jiettitoes, 
piebald, piecemeal, pink-eyed, pismire, planisphere, pole-axe, jiole- 
cat, polynomial, pomander, portly, pose (2), posset, }>otwaIloper, 
predispose, prehistoric, press-gang, presuppose, prewarn, propose, 
purblind, puzzle. 

raiment, rearward, re-echo, refresh, regain, regard, regret, reim- 
burse, reindeer (raindeer), relay (2), remark, remind, renew, replevy, 
repose, rest-harrow, retire, retrieve, retrousse, reward, rigmarole, 
rinderpest, rummage. 

saltcellar, saltpetre, samphire, sax-horn, scaffold, scapegoat, 
scaup-duck, scotfrec, scribble, seamstress (sempstress), sera i^ier, 
.Shrovetide, Shrove-Tuesday, skewbald, smallage, snubnosed, sobri- 
quet, solan-goose, somnambulist, spikenard, spindrift, sprightly, 
sprucebeer, squeamish, statist, sublease, sublet, submarine, sub- 
section, subsoil, supercargo, superexcellent, superfine, superhuman, 
suppose, surcharge, surcoat, surname. 

tamarind, tarpaulin, tea-poy, tee-totaller, teil-tree, titlark, tit- 
mouse, tocsin, tomboy, tomtit, touchwood, train-oil, transpose, 
Troy- weight, turnip. 

unanel^, undertake, ungainly, unruly, until. 

vaward, venesection. wagtail. 

HTYMOLOGT UNKNOWH. awning, bamboozle, beagle, 
cuke, conundrum, culvert, dhow, dudgeon (x), dudgeon (a), jade (1), 
kelp, prawn, privet, Yankee. 

Of many other words the ultimate origin is very obscure, and the 
solutions offered must be admitted to be doubtful. 
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I here subjoin a few corrections and additions. The words marked with an asterisk do not appear at all in the preceding pages. 


* ADMIX, to mingle with something else. (L.) The vb. 
admix is no older than 1533 (N.E.D.), and is really a back-forma- 
tion from the form admixt, which was used as a pp. much earlier, 
as it occurs in Palladins on Husbandry, bk. i. st. 9, 1. 60 (ab. 1430). 
•-L. admixi-ttSf pp. of admiuere, to mix with.>-L. ad, to, with; 
and miscere, to mix. See Mix ; and Commix (below). 

ANO M ; lin e 7. For Grien read Grein. 

ATTAINT. The N.E.D. explains the word fully, and notes 
how it was falsely Latinised as attinctus, as in Blackstone. 1 here 
make the note that an early example of the mistake occurs in the 
attainder of Geor;^, Duke of Clarence, in 1477. In the 17th 
Edw. IV, the order for his execution was made out, because he had 
been ‘ convictns et atiinetas* But the tme pp. of L. attingere was 
attaetus. Hence £. iaint ; see Taint (below). 

BAMBOO. Of Malay origin ; not from Canarese, as suggested 
P* 45 * Canarese form is merely from the later Poitnguese 
form bambu. But the quotations in Vule and in the N.E.D., 8.v. 
mambu, show that the older form was mavtbu, both in Portuguese 
and English, the E. form being borrowed from the Port, mambu, 
which occurs in Garcia (1563) ; see Yule. There can be no doubt 
that this mambu is merely a clipped form of the Malay sdmdmbu, 
i^ntimbii, or $*mdt^u. In which the first syllable is unstressed and 
was easily lost. This samambu is really a kind of rattan (not the 
grass Sambusa), hut its superficial likeness to the ordinary ^mboo 
is such that the diflerence would only be apparent to those familiar 
with the Malay region and its products. In fact, Yule notices the 
use of bamboo-cane, and Stedman, in 1 796, speaks of a bamboo-rattan 
(N.E.D.). 

BAWD. Prof. Wcekley (Phil. Soc. Trans., 190^ shows that 
the ME. baud is, probably, merely a shortened form of ME. riband, 
an d th er efore a doublet of ribald. 

HEAVER (2). Cf. * the helme, the visere, the two bauiers* Ac. ; 
Hall’s Chron. (1548) ; King Henry IV, first year ; $ 9. 

BOOTY. In the N.E.D. the earliest quotations for botye and 
butin arc from Caxton. But in some Ordinances for the use of the 
luiglish army made in 1419, printed in Exoerpta Historica, p. 43, 
there is an ordinance * for theim that Sault [assault] . . to make 
theim boty* It begins ; — ' Also that all men make them boty, vij or 
V to-gader, that alway iij of the vij, or ij of the v, be assigned to 
wayte, and not to departe from the standers’ [standards], Ac. Cf. 

' il aura sa part du buttin (v,r. butin) ; * Black Book of the Admiralty, 

NKB. Prof. Weekley (Phil. Soc. Trans., 1909) shows 
that brant answers to the OF. branque, the equivalent, in the Norman 
dialect, of OF. branehe, whence E. Branch. See branch (iv. ii) in 
N.E.D. 

CABBIOIiBT. Not (F.-L.), but (F.-^ltal.-L.); as the 
etymo logy sh ows. 

CHXQBK. The N.E.D. duly gives cheek, Mnsolence, jaw;’ the 
earliest example being in 1840; at which date is also recorded the 
phrase to ^ive cheek, * to be insolent.* 

The origin of this phrase is not quite obvious. Perhaps it be- 
comes a little clearer if we note that the Bremen Worterbuch, in 
the Supplement, p. 405, gives the equivalent keek, cheek, as a 
LUbeck word, in tne phrase holt de keek, lit bold your cheek, in the 
sense * hold yonr month,’ hold your jaw, shut up 1 The date is 
1771 ; nearly 70 years earlier than the date above. 

Thus the original idea was that of too much use of the cheek or 
mouth in talking ; hence, chatter, prattle, unasked advice, and the 
like ; exactly as i n the case of ' jaw.^ 

OOCKNmY. It is suggested by Prof. Weekley that there 
were two words of this form, which have coalesced. 1. It represents 
coken-ey, * ^ of cocks,* as explained at p. 1x8 (above), in P. Plow- 
man, and ill the Tournament of Tottenham ; but this usage appears 
to be obsolete. 2. In the sense of *an effeminate person,* it does 
not represent an OF. ^eo^nS (as I proposed in the First ^tion of 
the present work (vie. in the Supplement, at p. 785), but is to be 
taken as representing (with loss of initial a-, which is quite common) 
an OF. aeoguine, which actually occurs, and meant ’spoiled,’ or 
'self^indulgmt.* Cotgrave has: — ^Aeeofwne, made tame, inward, 
famiiiar ; idso, grown as lazy, sloathfull, idle, as a beggar.* Also 


*Aeeoguiner, to make tame, inward, familiar;’ and ^ S' aecoguiner, to 
wax as lazie, become as idle, grow as sloathfull, as a beggar.* 
The OF. acoquine, with loss of initial a, is closely represented by the 
ME. eokeney or eokenay. The original sense of this OF. word would 
be ’addicted to frequenting a kitchen,’ or ’frequenter of a kitchen.* 
Allied to L. coquinare, to cook, coquinus, pertaining to a kitchen, 
and coqtdna, a kitchen (Lewis). All from L. eoquere, to cook ; see 
Cook. As to the ME. suffix -ey {-ay), we may compare attorney, 
from OF. atornl. As to the various senses of the word, see the 
exhaustive discussion by Prof. Weekley (Phil. Soc. Trans., 1909). 
Hence the word is to be marked as (F.— L.). 

COMMIX. For (Hybrid ; L. and E.) W (L.). The N.E.D. 
shows that commix was a back-formation from the earlier word 
eommixt. Commix is not found before 1519 ; and comimxt was taken 
immediately from L. eommixtus, pp. of commiscere, to mix together ; 
from com-, together, and miscere, to mix. See further under Mix 
(p. 38 0). A nd see Admix (above). 

CONVEX. It is now held that L. eonuexus has nothing to do 
with the verb conuehere ; but rather answers to a compound of con- 
wiih *uaems, from the root uac- which also appears in nae-illare, to 
stagger. The sense would be ’ bent ; * cf. Skt. vak-ra-s, bent, 
crooked, vaAch, to waver, totter, go crookedly. Closely allied to 
AS. woh, bent, crooked, from a Tent, base *wanh answering to Idg. 
*wank, nasalis^ form of *wak, to bend. See Woo, and Wenoh. 

COSSACK. The earliest quotation for Cossack (spelt Cassack) 
given in the N.E.D. is dated x.^qB. The pi. Cossacks occurs three 
times in the Antiquarian Repertory (1808), vol. ii, 399, which 
quotes at length A Letter sent from the Great Turck to the Queenes 
Kfaiestee in anno The Letter speaks of ’ the Theeues called 

Cassoc ks, a nd other like focincrous persons.’ 

DANDLE. Cf. also Low G. dendeln, to sport; used as F. 
dandiner. It occurs in the Supp. to the Bremen Worterbuch, with 
the note that it means, in particular, to dandle a child in one’s 
arms. Berghaus gives the Low G. ddndelken, dandeln, ddnnken, the 
same as G. tdndeln. 

DAWDLE. Cf. also Low G. (Hamburg) daudeln, to waste 
one’s time (Richey). Quoted in the Bremen Worterbuch (Supple- 
ment). According to C. Schmidt, the Strassburg dialect has dudle, 
to dawdle, to lounge. 

DODQE. Ross has the Nurw. dogga, to maintain one's place in 
an open sea against wind or waves % small movements of sail or 
oar. This may very well be a related word. The F..D.D. gives 
dodge and dodge, to walk slowly and clumsily ; and here again we 
may compare (from Ross) Norw. dagga, to go very slowly and easily. 

]^Q, a fire-dog, andiron. (£.) The form fire-dog is modem 
(1840). ’ One paire of dbgMs in the chymly ; ’ Unton Inventories, 
P* .5 (’59^)* Is the ME. form of d(^, an £. word. But the 

idea was suggested by MF. ehenets, ’andirons;’ Cot. The OF. 
cherut occurs in 1317, and is a dimin. of OF. chen, a dog (from L. 
cams), Hatzfeld says that the heads of andirons often represented 
the heads of dogs. 

DUB. So also Low G. dubben, to knock at a door ; Supp. to 
Bremen Worterbuch. Berghaus has Low G. dubben, to beat ; dubber, 
a knocker ; dubbem, to strike repeatedly, to hammer. 

EAB BIC ; I 5. For DHAB read DHABH. 

FEBRUXE. Spelt virole about 1410. * La virole le mambre 
garde. The virole the haft kepeth ; * i. e. holds fast the haft of a 
k nife; Fc mina, ed. W. Aldis Wright, 48. 20. 

Jt'INI ATi. It is remarked in the N.E.D. that finial is a varismt 
of final, and, apparently, of English origin. The earliest quotation, 
from the Chester plays, is of uncertain date, but of about a.I). 1400. 
Whether it was, at the first, ’ king’s English * or not, we are at 
any rate sure that it was king’s French. For in 1404 we find 
Henrv IV using the expression ‘ a finiale destruccionn dc son povre 
estat,’ i.e. to the final destruction of his poor estate. See Royal 
Letters of Heniy IV (Rolls Series), ed. Hingeston, i. 310. 

FLANK. For (F.-G.) read (F.-OHG.). ^ , 

FOLD ( a ). The orig. sense of AS. falod, falud, was a cowjAed 
or ox-stall, or a shelter ’ made with bMids;* from the AS./o/a, a 
board, plank, bar. ThU AS./a/a is not explained in thepictionariw, 
but it may be found in the Epinal Glossary. See the facsimile. 
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p. a;, col. 1,1. II, which has : * abnla,/a/a.* This is the source of 
the glosses in which * tabula ' is misspelt < tubolo ; ' as in * tnbolo, 
/oZfl,’ Voc. 53. II ; Corpus Glossary, ed. Hessels, p. 117, 1 . 331; 
Leiden Glossaiy, ed. Hessels, note on p. 208, s. v. The AS. 

ftdaed is eirolnined as * bobellum * or ‘ stabulum.* 

FOBIiHSAJD. Tiic oldest AS. form is foran- 1 uafod\ sec 
Sweet, O. £. Texts, p. 61 1. 

FRAI L ( 3 ). AF./rnr/, W. de Bibbesworth, in Wright, Voc. i. 
173 ; spelt ^ai>/ in AK., and /royc/ in ME., in Kemina, ed. W. Aldis 
Wrigh^o. 4-6. 

FRXEiZXS (i). We find *des draps appellez Friseware* in 
137^7 ; Statutes of the Realm, i. 398. 

QAliT (a). The derivation of the OF. word from OHG. is well 
illustrated by the occurrence of the AF. weiner, to gain. Cf. 

* chevauxet armes, or et argent weine ; ’ i. e. they had gained horses 
and arms, silver an<l gold ; Excerpta Histurica, p. 71, 1. 60. 

aiBBON, a name for the long-armed ape. (K.) *Thcf?iiio«, 
or long-armed ape ... is a native of the East Indies ; * tr. of Buflun 
(1793}, i. 337. The name was conferred on this ape by Bnfibn, 
who, according to Hatzfeld, had it from Dupleix. It was alleged to 
be an Indian word, but has not been found in any Indian language. 
Dupleix was in India from 1720 to 1754 ; and it is probable enough 
that he imagined gibbon to be the Indian name for the creature. 

I suggest that the * Indian language* in which the name arose was 
certainly English, with whom the French at that time were in 
frequent contact and conflict. How the name came into existence 
we cannot tell, but that it was suggested by an Englishman (perhaps 
as a jest referring to a comrade) can hardly be doubted. The 
Prompt. Parv. has: — *Gybonn or Gylbcrde (Gybbon or Gylbcrt), 
propyr name, Gilbertus* Hence Gibbon is merely an extension of Gib, 
the usual pet name for Gilliert. Gib was also a familiar name fur a 
cat ; cf. ' Gibbt our cat,’ Komaunt of the Rose, 6304. And to this day 
Gib (with hard g, as in Gilbert) is a familiar name for a tom-cat 
in many £. dialects ( E.D.D. ). Any Englishman who knew this might 
easily suggest that, if Gib meant ' cat,* Gibbon would do for *ape.* 
graze ( 3 ), to touch lightly, &c. The N.E.D. suggests that 
the right reading [in my 1. 4] is * like to the bullets grazing' where 
buUetM is plural ; the sense being : — * like the bullets that graze the 
ground.* There can be no doubt that the original sense was * to 
cut the grass,* or * to score the gross.* Schambach gives, as a sense 
of Low G. grasen, * to cut grass.* The quotations in N.E.D. show 
that the special sense arose from the ricocheting of cannon-balls 
along grass. There is a passage in Chapman, Revenge of Bussy 
D’Ambois, A. iv. sc. 1, that is particularly helpful :«—* And as a 
great shot from a town besieged At foes before it flies forth black 
and roaring — But they too far, and that with weight oppress’d — As 
if disdaining earth, doth only graze, Strike earth, and up again into 
the air, Again s inks to it, and again doth rise,* &c. 

HAC&NEY. ME. haieney is certainly from ME. Hakeney, 
i. e. Hackney, in Middlesex. The OF. haquenie and M F. hacquenie 
(Cotgrnve) and all the foreign forms are simply borrowed from 
hlnglish, which had the word hrst. See Fitzstephen’s description of 
Ixmdon, temp. Henry II, in Stowe’s Survey of London, ed, Thoms, 
pp. an, 21a. The great horseman was in Smithfield, which is 
still connected with Hackney by Hackney Road and Mare Street; 
and the pastures fur horses were to the North of London (p. 209), 
of which Hackney Downs and London Fields are still remnants. 
The ME. Haktney represents AS. Haean teg, * Haca’s settlement 
beside a stream.* Cf. Hacan pundfald, ‘Haca’s pound,* in a 
charter dated 961. 

*HOQMA^AT, an old name for New Year’s Eve. (L.) The 
N.E.D. says : ‘ Hogmanay corresponds exactly in sense and use to 
the OF. aguillanneuf, the last day of the year, new year’s gift, the 
festival at which new year’s gifts were given and asked with the shout 
of aguillanneuf. Of this Godefroy gives many variants.’ See also 
the E.D.D. From the OF. kogtunani, hoguinono (Godefroy); also 
aguHan, guillanneu, aguilloneu, ha^lennef, aguillanneuf, &C.—L. 
hoe in anno, lit. ‘in this year; ’which was the original burden or 
chorus sung upon the occasion. In the Norman Glossary by 
^delestand and Diimdril (Caen, 1849), we find Jkogw/ne/M, new year’s 
presents, or rather, presents given on new year’s eve ; called Aogui- 
lauHO at Caen, and hoguilanne at Saint-Lo. De Brienx has pre- 
served for ns a sort of song, without rime, which was still sung, in 
his time, when let hoguinites were asked for, hoc in anno. 

Si vous veniis k la dc|)ense . . . 

On vous serviroit du rost — 

Hoquinano / 

Donnez-moi mes haguignetes . . . 

Mais il est encore k payer 
Haguinelo / 

Here, in the very song itself, we fust And hoe in anno spelt hoquinano. 


and then repeated in the corrupt form haguinelo; as it was sung by 
children ignorant of Latin. Thus hoe in became agtdnm, and farther 
corruption was easy ; anno was supposed to inean an if«tr/(new year). 
Hoguinani is for hoe in annee ; and so on. The Spanish form (bor- 
rowed from F.) is aguilando, otherwise aguinaldo. The form hog- 
manay may be due to the F. form hoguinani, shortened to hog'nanS, 
with a stress on the last syllable. Jamieson quotes the Scotch form 
as being so pronounced ; as in — * The cottar weanies, glad and gay, 
Wi^ocks out owre their shouther. Sing at the doors for h 6 gmandy' 

HOQBHEAD. I find an early spelling not noted in the 
I N.E.D. ‘In dnobus hogsheveds vini albi,’ occurring in 1437: see 
Brand, Pop. Antiquities (1849), ii. 75, note. The spelling heved 
affords a clear proof that the latter element is really the mod. £, 
head. 

HUZZA ! The earliest quotation in the N.E.D. is dated 1573. 
There is an instance twelve years earlier in the second edition (1807) 
of Grose’s Antiquarian Repository, vol. i, p. 236. We there find 
a speech made at a dinner given at Norwich in 1361. It is said that 
on that occasion one Johnny Martin, of Norwich, proposed the 
health of the mayor w'hilst he could still ‘ speak plain English,’ and 
before the beer, which ‘ is pleasant and potent . . . catch us by the 
caput, and stop our manners. And so huzza for the Queen’s Majesty’s 
grace, and all 'her bonny-browe’d dames of honour 1 Huzza for 
Master Mayor, and our good dame Mayoress ! * 

IBING-G-IiABB. The earliest quotation in the N.E.D. is dated 
1 545. It occurs in 1 528 in some accounts printed in Excerpta Antiqua, 
by J. Croft, p. 84; and again in 1530, in the same, p. 91. The same 
substance is mentioned by the name of husblass (which is nearer to 
the original) as early as 1371 (N. and Q. 10 S. x. 41 1 ). 

KERBEY. Thcstateincnt in the N.E.D. that there is nothing to 
connect cloth-making with Kersey, in Suffolk, is due to overnight. 
The fact is, rather, that there was once a large cloth- trade can ied on 
in the south of Suffolk. In A Breviary of Suifolk, by Robert Reyce, 
written in 1618, and edited by Lord F. Harvey, stress is laid upon 
‘the excellent commoditie of clothing, which of long time hath here 
flourished . . . hee who maketh onlinaryly twenty broad clothes 
every weeke, cannot sett so few a-worke as 500 persons.’ In Hall’s 
Chronicle (Henry VIII, year 17, 8 8) we read how an attempt to 
raise a heavy subsidy failed, owing to the opposition of the ‘ riche 
Clothiers ’ of Suffolk, who told ‘ their Spinners, Carders, Fullers, 
Weuers, and other artificers* that they would be unable to pay them 
wages if the subsidy was granted; so that the men of ‘Lanam 
[Lavenham], Sudbury, Hadley, and other tonnes aboute ’ (which would 
mclude Lindsey and Kersey) rebelled to the number of ‘ foure 
thousand men.’ In Skelton’s Why Come Ye Nat to Courte, 1 . 128, 
he refers to ' a webbe of lylse-wulse ’ (see note on Linaie-Woolaey’ 
below) ; and at 1 . 930, he speaks of ‘ Good Sprynge of Lanam,' i. e. 
Lavenham, who ‘ must counie what became Of his clothe tnakynge* 
Dyce’snote on the latter line refers to Stowe’s Annales, ed. 1613, 
p. 525, where we read that ‘ the rich clothiers, Spring of Lanam and 
other, had given over occupying,’ i. c. had ceased to employ men, 
when the disturbances arose in 1525 (as above). 

LABCAR. Not directly from Fersian ; but rortuguese from 
Persian. The Port, form is lascar or lascarim (Vieyra). 

XjECHER. The OF. leckeor (Godefroy) was Latinised as lecca- 
tor, lit. *a lickcr of dishes,’ hence a ‘ribald’ or ruflfian, one of the 
unscrupulous hangers-on who attached themselves to medieval 
households and were of ill repute. Cotgrave hasleseheur, ‘a licker, 
a licorous companion.’ Cf. MDn. leckaert, ‘ a licker of dishes ; * 
lecker, ‘ a liquorish or a daintie-mouthed man ; ’ Hexham. See 
leecator in Ducange. 

IiINBIE-WOOLBBY. Probably named after the stuff called 
Unsey, spelt lynesey as early as 1435-6. In any case, linsie-woolsey 
(and probably also Unsey) was really named from the place now 
called Lindsey, in Suffolk, which is but two miles from Kersey, whence 
Kersey cloth took its name. This is proved by the fact that Skelton, 
in Why Come ye Nat to Courte, 1 . 1 a8, has the form Lylse-wulse ; 
and Dr. Copinger, in his Collections for Suffolk, gives Lynsey, Lylsey, 
and Lelesey as old forms of Lindsey. The form Lelesey occurs in 
In^is. mst Mortem, anno 1314-1 5. See note just above, on Kersey. 

M A K E, verb. The AS. maeian, a weak verb, seems to be a de- 
rivative from an adj. of which the Teut. type is *makoz, ‘ suitable, 
fitting,’ or ‘joined togetlier,’ as seen in AS. gemtec, IceL makr, suit- 
able; whence also AS. maea, a companion, and £. match. See 
Match (1). ^ 

MALL (3). For (F.-L.) read (F.-Ilal.-L.). 

MANCHET. Also spelt mainehet ; Caxton, in his Reynard the 
Fox, ed. Arber, p. 68, has * a copel of maynehettis* 1 accept the 
etymology i>roposed in N.E.D., viz. from maine, an epithet of bread 
of the finest quality, and ehet, an epithet of bread of second or 
ordinary quality ; see Cheat, sb. (2) in N.E.D. Perhaps both forms 
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are docked. Maint is short for demaine^ as in fain demainit rcpre> 
salting L. pSm* dominicus, ‘ lord’s bread ; ’ see my note on Chaucer, 
C. T., B 1915. Chat occurs in *Manchet and ehet bred;* Babees 
Book, p. 315, !• 501* And perhaps means * bought bread,* as dis* 
Hng n tclifjd from home-made bread ; from OF. acketf * a bargain or 

E ' use, or thing bought or purchased ; * Cot. Thus * manehei 
’ may be the best quality of bought bread. See further under 
Demaene and Cates. 

■pr AitTWr AT.A'nm. The oldest quotation for marmalade in the 
N.E.D. is dated 1533 ; but there is a note to say that it is referred 
to in 1534. But we have a clear example of its occurrence in 1514. 
In the Rutland Papers (Camden Soc., 1843), at p. 37, we find, 
among the provisions made for the marriage of Princess Mary, 
daughter of Henry Vll : — ' Item, a boxe of Codignac chare de 
quince marmelade,’ 

HLAT, See matta in Walde's Lat. F.t;pi. Diet., where it is sug- 
gested that the Semitic form is exemplified by the Heb. mattah 
[where the t is tetk], a portable bed, lit. * a thing spread out ; * from 
the verb naidk, to spread out. The form of the root may account for 
the by-form natta. 

■ ^mOUCH, to play truant, to loiter. (F.—Tcut.) The N.E.D. 
quotes from Mabbe’s tr. of Aleman's Guzman de Alfarache (1633), 
ii. 389 : — ' Wee . . . runne a-mouehing eyther to our Aunts house, 
or to our grandfathers.’ — ONurth F. mvehier, mucker; MF. mueer^ 

‘ to hide, keep close, lurke, skowke, or squat in a comer,* 
Cot. ; mod. F. mimer.^OIKi. mukkon^ to hide, to lie in wait for j 
and steal ; cf. prov. G. maue/uln, to conceal, cheat, G. meuekeUmSarder^ i 
a secret murderer. Idg. root to hide ; as in OIrlsh /or-m«tg* ’ 

/A«, hidden. See Mirm. 

MUMMBR. The statement, in 1 . 6, that mommerye and mom- 
mynge occur in Trevisa, is mistaken. They occur in Caxton’s trans- 
lation of lligden, which is later than Trevisa’s, viz.ab. 1483. How- | 
ever, mummynge occurs in the Prompt I’arv. (1440). 

30188 , a promontory. The AS. ness or «<css answers to a Teut. j 
type *nas-joz. The long grade occurs in L. nose ; the weak j 

grade occurs in the Teut. type *tm-a, AS. mosm, nose. See Streit- | 
berg, Urgerm. Gr., p. 69. See Nose. 

NOTE. The etymology of L. nofa is doubtful. Walde rejects 
all connexion with L. noseere, and, seeing that nola sometimes has an 
ill sense, ns meaning * a mark ot infamy,’ proposes to connect it (as ^ 
Prellwitz docs) with the Gk. dvorosj broarus, blameworthy, and 
byorA^w, wofim, 1 blame. 

OBIJTEBATE. The earliest example in N.E.D. is dated 
j6oa But it occurs in Hall's Chronicle (half a century earlier), 
according to Ellis’s reprint. * Neither fyre, rust, nor frettyng tynne 
[error /or tymej shal amongst Englishmen ether appall his honouie 
or obliterate his gloryc.’ — King Henry V, loth year, last paragraph. 

OB8CENE. Walde gives a simple derivation of the l.atin 
obscaenus from o6s-, prefix, * near,* and caenumf * mud ; ’ so that it 
meant * muddy,' or * covered with mud.* The prefix obs- occurs in 
os-tendere, where os- stands for ops, the original iorm of 06s. 

OFFICE. Walde explains 1.. officium as from opi-Jicium (for 
*opi-/aciom) ; from 0/1- (for opus), work, and fac-ere, to do. In fact, 
the spelling opificium occurs (Lewis and Short) ; as well as opifiema 
(for ^cina) ; cf. opi-fex^ a worker. See Operate. 

OBlEIi, a recess (with a window) in a room. (F.— L.— Gk.) 
From OF. orio/, a porch, gallery, corridor (Godefroy). Prof. Weekley 
(in Phil. Soc. Trans., 1909) makes the excellent suggestion that the 
OF. form represents the lAte L. auleolum, which Ducange gives as a 
derivative from L. aula, a court of a house, and (in Late L.) a hall. 
Ducange explains aidetdum as *sacellum,* a small chapeL We 
might well suppose that auleolum could mean ' a recess in a hall;* 
and it would pass into OF. as oriel, by natural dissimilation from 
*0/10/ or *oleal. If this be right, oriel is ultimately from L. aula, 
which is not a true L. word, but borrowed from Gk. aibKif, a court- 
yard, henc e a court, a hall. 

08 TB 1 CH. The veiy form ostrieke occurs in Old French ; see 
Poems of W. Mapes, ed. Wright, Camden Soc., p. 319, col. i, 

St. 3 . 

PAINTER (see p. 433). It seems certain, from the examples 

-NT IT 1^ : ’ j . 


the latter form is given by Ducange under the L. form pentorium, 
which is short for Late L. pendiiorium, orig. a perch to hang clotlies 
upon to dry (Ducange) ; from L. pendSre, to hang. Godefroy gives 
OF. pendoir, pendoer, pentmr, a perch to hang clothes on, a sus- 
^der for keys, a susi^der of a sword from a sword-belt, a pot- 
hook, a strong rope. Moisy gives Norm. dial, pentoir, one of two 
poles placed at the two sides of a window to hang clothes on that 
have just been dyed. That penler is the right £. form is corroborated 


by the fact that it is accumtely represented (as a borrowed word) by 
the Norw. panta, a sprit with which a sail is spread out, a rope or 
a cord to fasten a sail with. This has the double sense, viz. of the 
Norm. dial, pentoir, and of the OF. pentoir, a strong rope ; see 
Aasen. Ross explains Norw. penta as a r^ attached to the side of 
a sail for keeping the sail close-hauled. Godefroy further 0ve^ in 
his Supplement, under the heading pendeur (though both of his ex- 
amples have pentoir), the explanation — a marine term, ropes sup- 
porting a pulley, tackle. Thus we see that the sense was transferrra 
from tW of * clotlies-perch * to * clothes-line,* and thence to a cord 
for various uses. It is now the E. painter, commonly restricted in 
sense to the cord that hangs down from the bow of a boat, and is 
used for securing it. It has nothing to do with the ME. panter, as 
suggested at p. 433. 

pate. It has been suggested to me that the substitution of 
pate for plate may have I>ecn due to Walloon influence, since (near 
Lille) they say patel for platel ; note that De Bo gives the W. Flemish 
form pateel for Du. plateel, a dish ; and Remade gives the Walloon 
form pu for Y.plue. Hexham, on the contrary, gives MDu. plattijnen 
as a by- form of pattijnen, in the sense of * wodden shoes or pattens.* 

PIER. The AS. per, pere (nom. per, acc. peran), is in a late MS., 
and merely used to represent a Late L. pera (ab. 1150). The latter 
is merely the AF. pere, a stone, done into Latin. The statement in 
the N.E.D. that the derivation of pera from OF. piere does not satisfy 
the phonetics is beside the mark ; for the AF. form is really pere, 
a stone, from L. petra. La pere means stones from a quarry ; see 
Chardry, La Vie des .Set Dormans, 1018. Cf. ‘ les murs de hautpere 
taile ; * and again—* Et des gros peres qe urent assez plente ; * Ex- 
cerpta Historica, p. 73, 11 . 131, 135. And the pi. peres, stones, 
occurs thrice on one page; see Laogtoft, L 134. I^e six more 
exnnmles in the Vie de S. Auban. 

POIjONF. The derivation from liologna is made quite certain 
by a passage in the old play entitled I.3)rd (.'romwell, A. iii. sc. 3 ; 
pr. in 1602. The scene is laid at Bononia, i.e. Bologna ; and in the 
course of the scene Hodge reads out a letter ; — * I am at this present 
wiiting among the Poloninn sasiges.* C'hapman refers to * liologna 
sausages’ in A. iii. of his play called The Ball. 

PONY. Well illustrated by comparing the MF. poulener, * to 
foie as a mare ; * Suiiplemait to Palsgrave, p. 933, col. 3. 

POUR. For (P\—L.) read (L.). The OF. purer would only 
give pure, not pour. The difficulty as to the vowel-sound is solved 
at once by the supposition that pour was not borrowed from OF., 
but taken immediately from the Late 1 .. pur&re ; i. e. that it was 
a word of direct monkish origin. The monks were skilled in simple 
culinary arts. The development is precisely like that of E. dour from 
l„ dims, hard (N.K.D.) ; or of E. sour from AS. tur. Hence the 
old pronunciation of pour was really power, as in Pope and Gay 
(p. 4691. So also scour, from L. excurare ; see 8oour (i). 

PRrM*B 08 B. Cf. * Om de quyler la primerole, other to gadere 
th e primeros e ; * Femina, ed. W. Aldis Wright, 47. 19. 

PEtrVET. The statement (in 11 . 10-13) that the form primet 
occurs in the Grete Herbnll, turns out to be due to a mistake ; for 
no such form occurs there. This leaves the etymology very uncertain ; 
the word cannot be said to be satisfactorily accounted for. 

PRUNE (i), to trim trees. The last section (5 y) of the article 
is wrong. No doubt pnme is derived (as said) from the OF. proignier 
(Godefroy), to prune, Norman dial. /rogner (Moisy V, but there we 
must stop. Godefroy is wrong in identifying these with F. provigner, 
as that is quite another word, with the very different sense of * to ex- 
tend by layers, to propagate ; ’ from the F. sb. provin, as said at 
p. 487. Sir James Murray has pointed this out to me, and gives the 
probable origin of the OF. proignier in the N.E.D. Most likely, it 
represents a Late L. form *prmnneare, to tend a vineyard ; from the 
prefix pro- and Late L. vineare, toplant a vineyard (Ducange), from 
vine a, a v ine-yard, a vine. See v Ine. 

QUHJEi (3). The note on in the quill is illustrated by the 
occurrence of the AF. qillir (written for auillir) as a variant of OF. 
euillir, to collect. It occurs in the Assault of Massoura, 1 . 346 ; see 
Excerpta Historica, p. 80. 

*RATHE, a cart-rail; see N.E.D. (E.) Also rade; and even 
rave (with i> for voiced ik). Cf. AS. wten-gekrado, translating 

* tabula plaustri ; * Voc. 367. 33. Probably allied to Hurdle and 
Crate. 

RTMB ( I ). The N.E.D. gives the earliest spelling with rk from 
Cooper’s Thrums (1565), which has: * Rkyikmus, . . . mwter, 
rhime* The earliest example of the spelling rAywi« is dated 1610; 
the spelling rythme occurs earlier, ab. 1557. All later than 1550. 
As late as 1660, an edition of Cotgrave translates F. riihme toy 

* Rime, or meeter ; * and Sherwood’s Index to the saine has—* A rime 
or meeter. Rime, rithme, ryme; * and again — ‘ To rime, rimer, ntn- 
mer, rytner, rimoniicr, rimoyer* 
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BTTBH (a). The common word nuA, as the name of a water- 
plant, la of doubtful origin. I cannot accept the usual explanation, 
which Quotes the AS. form as r>ic, and tells us that it is no natiye 
word, out a mere adaptation of the Latin ruteunif which means 
* butcher's broom.* 

It is difficult to see why we should resort to Latin for the name of 
a plant so extremely common ; nor is it at all easy to see why the 
butcher's broom should have been selected as a type of it 

But the fact is, that the AS. rysc, though it accounts for the modem 
rush, is by no means the only or the commonest form. The forms in 
the dialects are very variable ; besides rusk, we find also rath, rash, 
and risk, and the Southern forms rax and rex. There is no possi- 
bility of extracting rash, resk, and risk out of a single form such as 
ruseum. The very variableness of the forms suggests a Teutonic 
eyadation, such as we find in the AS. breeax, to break, with its pt t 
breec, pp. broeex, and the derivative which appears in MK as brukel 
and bn^el. I would propose to connect it with the adjective rash, 
and to explain it as * the plant which quickly springs up and Is of 
slender growth.' For it is very remarkable that this adjective 
likewise shows similar changes of form. The Ger. rascJk appears in 
OHG. not only as rase, but varies in MHG. to reseh and risek, and 
even to roseh. The oldest form of * rush ' in AS. is actually rise (as 
in 0 £. Texts) ; and this I would set beside the E. Friesic adj. risk, 
which Koolman explains by ' risch, anfrecht, gerade, schlank, frisch,* 
i. e. quick, upright, straight, slender, fresh ; the very qualities of the 
common rush. Cf. Hannover riseh, a rush. Liibben actually gives 
the Low G. rusek, explained by ‘ rasch, schneli ; * also ruseh, a rush. 

BUSTLE. Probably a native word ; cf. OMercian ruxlende (or 
rusdende), ' making a noise ; ' Matt. ix. 33 (Kushworth gloss). For 
^hrwdende ; allied to AS. hrysean (or hrysean), to roar ; see under 
Bush (1). Cf. AS. gehruxl (or gehruxt), a tumult (Boswoith) ; 
also Goth, krukjan, to crow ; Gk. xpavy^, clamor. Sec L. eomix in 
Walde. See the long note by Max Forster on AS. gehruxl, tumult; 
in Englische Stndien, xxxix. 344. 

EUL 8 H (3). But according to the N.E.D., the word is not of 
Persian, but of Arabic origin ,* vis, from Arab, shush, muslin, turban- 
sash (Dozy). Gesenius gives Heb. shesh, fine linen (Gen. xli. 43) ; 
which he supposes to be of £g;^ptian origin. 

SOUBF. The corresponding native £. word appears in ME. 
shorf, occurring as a gloss to AF. royne, F. rogue; Femina, ed. 
W. Aldis Wright, 50. 5. 

BH ABB. A good example of the North F. eherquier or eherquer 
occurs in the future tense ck^ueray, in the Vows of the Heron, pr. 
in Political Poems, ed. Wright, i. 16. 

BKIliLET (i), a small pot. (Scand. ; with F. suffix^ The 
derivation of this word, as given at p. 566, is probably wrong, 
though it has been fluently given. Prof. Weekley points out that 
it was rightly explainra by the editor of the Catholicon Anglicum 
(dated 1483). At p. 341 of that work we find : — ' Skele, [hjemica- 
dium ; ' and the note says that sktle is the same as the prov. E. sheet, 
a milk-pail, a dairy-vessel (see E.D.D.). * From this word we have 
the dimin. skillet, a little pot or pan, also still in use.’ At p. 340 
of the Catholicon we find : — * A milke-skele, mulgarinm, mnltrale, 
multrarium.’ The mod. E. m (ME. i) answers to AS. eo and Icel. 
jo ; hence the derivation is from Icel. skjSla, a pail, bucket, of which 
Vigfusson notes that it is the same as ‘ the North £. and Scot, sheet or 
skeil, a milk-pan.' Skillet (also skellet) is a diminutive; the F. 
dimin. suffix -et may easily have been suggested (as Prof. Weeklev 
says) by association with the word posnet, also a dialectal word with 
the sense of * iron pot * or * saucepan.' The IceL skjtVa appears in 
the Swed. dialects as skjula and skyla (Rietz). The form of the root 
is SKEU; so that sheet cannot be in any way allied to scale and 
shell. 

BKELLET (2), BKELLAT, a little bell, a hand-bell, on iron 
rattle. (F. - Tent.) See E.D.D. and Jamieson, i- OF. esquilette (cited 

Prof. Weekley), variant of esehelette, * a little hand-bell, such as 
cryers use,* Cotgrave. Dimin. of OF. esquille, esqueUe, esehele, a bell 
(GodefrOy). Of Tent, origin; from OHG. seella, MHG. sehelle, 
a bell, which is from the strong verb seellau, skellan, to resound ; cf. 
MDu. sehelle, * a small bell* (Hexham), sekelleu, to ring a bell ; Icel. 
dkdla, a rattle to scare horses, sheila, to clash ; allied to the Icel. 
strong verb sJ^alla, AS. seellau, to resound, clash. All from Teut. 
SKeL to resound. 

SQtTABH. It is satisfactory to find that the AF. esquasser 
had the sense of crush or squash, and suffices to account for the 
modern form. In * The Assault of Massoura,* L i aS, we read how 
the Saracens attacked some English knights, 'et des marteaux 
p^nna les noz esquossereut,* i. e. and beat our men down with heavy 
ham mers. See the Excerpta Histories, p. 73. 

BQXJIBT. The quotation from de Bibbesworth, viz. bilaggid 
wit ewirtiug, means, literally, dirtied with splashing. In the No- 


minale, 1. 408, the corresponding passage has heaquireid, a scribal 
error for besqsdrted ; for there is also a corresponding passage in 
Femina, ed. W. Aldis Wright, 78. 13, which reads al by-squyrt, and 
(four lines below) he hath maxy of squyrtis, i.e. of splashes. 

*BTAIiEMATE, a position (m chess) in which a player, whose 
king is not in check, is unable to move any piece. *(F.— OHG.) 
First explained by me in Phil, Soc. Trans., 1900. ' loey stand at 
a stay ; like a stale at Chesse, where it is no mate, but yet the game 
cannot stirre ;' Bacon, Essay I3. ' For under enre I gat sik ehek 
Qnhilk I micht nocht remuif nor nek [prevent] Bot [without] eythir 
stail or mait ; ' Montgomery, Cherrie 1^ the Slae, 316 (1597;* Cf. 
ME. stal, a fixed position; Layamon's Brut, 1 . 1671. From OF. 
estal, a fixed position, as in prendre estal, to take up a fixed position 
against attack ; cf. eu estal, d esttd, in the same place, in a firm 
position, estre h estal, to stand firm. See Chanson de Roland, 1 108, 
3139.* OHG. c/o/, a stall, fixed place; cognate with £. stall; see 
BtaUandMate(3). 

*BTANIELk a kestrel, a kind of hawk. (£.) It occurs in Lady 
Alimony, sign. B i (Nates) ; and has been proposed as a reading in 
Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 134. Prov. £. stauuel, stauyel, stauchel, stoxe- 
gall (E.D.D.). Corruptly, staud^gale, from its hovering in the wind ; 
for which reason it is also callra winddwver. AS. stan~gella, lit. 
‘ yeller from the rock.' It frequents rock^ and has a resonant voice. 
See Stone and Yell. 

BTRABD (3), part of a rope. Add, that the spelling siraud 
also occurs in Hakluyt, Voyages, iii. 847. 

BULIiEB. Prof. Weekley regards sullen as a doublet of solemu ; 
for reasons which do not convince me. 1 can find no connexion of 
form between the ME. scleiu, soulein, solitary (as in ' In souleiu place, 
be miselve,' Gower, C. A., vi. 133) and the ME. selimpue, sollimpue 
(as in ' With a stdlempne sacrifise ’ in the same, vii. 4703). Nor do 
I regard the OF. solemue, soleune, ‘ solemn,' as a ‘ learned ' form ; cf. 
Ital. soleune, solemn, which could not have a doublet of the form 
solano. More light is, no doubt, desired ; but I adhere (for the 
present) to a connexion between sullen and the L. solus, ' sole.* For 
examples of AF. soulein, sriein, soulain (four times), meaning' alone,* 
and soule, ' alone,' see Gower's French Works, ed. Macanlay. 

TAINT, a stain; to stain, infect. (F.— L.) The various senses 
are best understood by ol>serving the note upon A tlaint in the N.E.D., 
in place of which taint was frequently used. ‘Attaint, pp., ME. 
aieynt, ataynt, adapted from OF. atrint, ataint, pp. of OF. ateindre, 
to attain ; formed like teindre, pp. teint, joindre, pp. joint, and not 
from L. attaetus. Hence, erroneonslv Latinised in med. L. as 
attineius, and referred (in England at least) to L. tinetus, " dyed, 
stained," an etymological fancy which warped the meaning of the 
word and its derivatives.' We may say that taint may almost always 
be ultimately referred to this Late L. attinetus, and is tlierefore from 
the verb to attain, i. e. from L. attingere, compounded of ad and tan- 
^ere. But we cannot leave L. tinetus out of the account, because there 
IS no instance in which the original verb attain has the sense * to 
infect.’ See the note on Attaint (p. 777). 

TARN. Properly a * separate^ pool, without inlet or outlet. 
Cf. W. da m, a fr agment, piece tom off, from the ^DER, to tear. 

*TABBIER, TEBRIEB, a kind of auger. (F.-C.) Halli- 
well gives ‘ Terrier, an auger.' In London, a tarrier (in the oil 
trade) is a kind of triple anger, resembling three tapering corkscrews 
united at the tops and arron^ so that each is at on angle of 130 
degrees from the other; used for extracting skives (or wooden bungs) 
from barrels of turpentine.— MF. tariere, ' an angar ; ’ Cot. ; terriere^ 

* a terrier, or angar ; ' id. Cf. OF. taredre, later tarere ; tarere is in 
the Supplement to Godefroy ; taredre is in ' Les Gloses Fran^aises 
de Gerschom de Metz,' par L. Brandin, Paris, IM3; no. 101, at 
p. 70. From Low L. taratrum (Ducange). — OIrish tarathar, ' tere- 
bra,' Windisch ; cf. W. taradr, an augur. A genuine Celtic word, 
cognate with L. tertbra, Gk. riperpov, a borer, from L. terere, to 
b ore, G k. rs ipetr, to rub away. 

TiBBTAMENT. The L. testis, a witness, has lost an r, and 
stands for *trestis ; as shown by the Oscan tristaameutud, 'testamento.' 
Allied to *tristos, parallel to OIrish tress, * third,' ordinal of tri, three. 
The orig. sense was therefore ' third man ' or ' odd man ; * see Um- 
piro. (So Bnigmann, Walde). 

TOBlAHAwBL ‘ From Renfipe of Virginia tamahatr, an apo- 
copated form of tausahdkan, (what is) used for cutting, a cutting 
utensil ; from iamHhakeu, he uses for cutting, from tamakam, he cuts. 

A name applied by the Renfipe Indians, among whom the English 
settled in 1607, to a stone ax or hatchet employed as a weapon and 
as an implement for chopping wood.' — W. R. Gerard, in The 
American Anthro pologist, VoL 10, no. 3 ; 1908. 

WOBBTED. Mentioned as early as 1393. In the Camden 
Miscellany, voL ii. p. 13, we find ‘Pro xj. ulnis de wrstede,* under 
the date Friday, May i, 1393. 
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